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RANA,  the  frog,  in  zoology  ;  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  order  of  ampliibia  reptilia.  The  body  is  naked, 
furnilhed  with  four  feet,  and  without  any  tail.  There 
are  17  fpecies.     The  mofl  remarkable  are, 

I.  The  temporaria,  or  common  frog.  This  is  an 
animal  fo  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  defcription  ;  but 
fome  of  its  properties  are  very  finguUr. 

Its  fpring,  or  power  of  taking  large  leaps,  is  re- 
markably great,  and  it  is  the  beft  fwimmer  of  all  four- 
footed  animals.  Nature  hath  finely  adapted  its  parts 
for  thoft  ends,  the  fore  members  of  the  body  being  very 
lightly  made,  the  hind  legs  and  thighs  very  long,  and 
furnidied  with  very  ftrong  mufcles. 

While  in  a  tadpole  ftate,  it  is  entirely  a  water  ani- 
mal ;  the  work  of  generation  is  performed  in  that  ele- 
ment, as  may  be  feen  in  every  pond  during  fpring, 
when  tlie  female  remains  opprertcd  by  the  male  for  a 
number  of  days. 

The  work  of  propagation  is  extremely  fingular,  it  be- 
ing certain  that  tlie  frog  has  not  a  penis  intrant.  There 
appears  a  ftrong  analogy  in  this  calt:  between  a  cer- 
tain clafs  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  thofe  animals  ; 
for  it  is  well  known,  that  when  the  female  frog  depo- 
fits  its  fpawn,  the  male  inftantaneoudy  impregnates  ic 
with  what  we  may  call  di  farina  facundant,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  pahntree  conveys  iru<aification  to  the 
liowers  of  thefemak,  which  would  otherwife  be  barren. 

As  foon  as  the  frogs  are  relcafed  from  their  tadpole 
ftate,  they  immediately  take  to  land  ;  and  if  the  wea- 
ther has  been  hot,  and  tliere  fall  any  refrelhing  fliowers, 
you  may  fee  the  ground  for  a  confiderable  fpace  per- 
feiftly  blackened  by  myriads  of  thefe  animalcules,  feek- 
ing  for  fome  fecun*  lurking  places.  Some  philofo- 
pliers,  not  giving  themfelves  time  to  examine  into  this 
piicnomenon,  imagined  them  to  have  been  generated 
in  the  clouds,  and  Ihowered  on  the  earth;  but  had 
they,  like  Derham,  but  traced  them  to  the  next  pool, 
they  would  have  found  a  better  fol&tion  of  tlie  diffi- 
culty.    See  Preternatural  Raid's. 

As  frogs  adhcic  clofely  to  the  backs  of  their  own 
fpecies,  fo  we  know  they  will  do  the  fame  by  fifti. — 
Walton  mentions  a  ftrangc  ftory  of  their  deftroying 
pike  ;  but  that  tlicy  will  injure,  if  not  entirely  kill 
carp,  is  a  fuft  indifputable,  from  the  following  rela- 
tion. Not  many  years  ago,  on  filhing  a  pond  belong- 
ing to  Mr  Pilt  of  Encomb,  Dorfetlhire,  great  numbers 
ot  the  carp  were  found  each  with  a  frog  mounted  on  it, 
t!;e  hind  legs  clinging  to  the  back,  and  the  fore  legs 
fixed  in  the  corner  of  each  eye  of  the  fidi,  wliich  were 
thin  and  greatly  wafted,  tcized  by  carrying  fo  difagrec- 
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able  a  load.  Thefe  frogs  Mr  Pennant  fuppofes  to  have 
been  males  difappointed  of  a  mate. 

The  croaking  of  frogs  is  well  known ;  and  from  that 
in  fenny  countries  they  are  diftinguifiied  by  ludicrous 
titles :  thus  they  are  ftyled  in  England  Dutch  tsighiiti' 
gul-s,  and  ByJIon  -ujaitis. 

Yet  there  is  a  time  of  the  year  when  they  become 
mute,  neither  croaking  nor  opening  their  mouths  for  a 
whole  month  :  this  happens  in  the  hot  feafon,  and  that 
is  in  many  places  known  to  the  country  people  by  tlic 
name  oi  it\c  padJock  moon.  It  is  faid,  that  during  th^t 
period  their  mouths  are  io  doled,  that  no  force  (with- 
out killing  the  animal)  will  be  capable  of  opening 
tliem. 

Thefe,  as  well  as  other  reptiles,  feed  but  a  fmall 
fpace  of  the  year.  The  food  of  this  genus  is  flies,  in- 
fers, and  fnails.  Tcads  are  faid  to  feed  alfo  on  bees, 
and  to  do  great  injury  to  thofe  ufeful  infecls. 

During  winter,  frogs  and  toads  remain  in  a  tor- 
pid ftate  :  the  laft  of  which  will  dig  into  the  earth,  and 
cover  themfelves  with  almoft  the  fame  agility  as  the 
mole.  See  Physiology,  n*^  48  and  note  (uj.andn*'  52. 

2.  The  efculenta,  or  edible  frog,  differs  from  the 
former,  in  having  a  high  protuberance  in  the  middle 
of  the  back,  forming  a  very  ftiarp  angle.  Its  colours 
are  alfo  more  vivid,  and  its  marks  more  diftinil  ;  the 
ground  colour  being  a  pale  or  yellowiih  green,  marked 
with  rows  of  black  fpots  from  the  head  to  die  rump. — 
This,  and  (Mr  Pennant  thinks)  the  formei,  are  eaten. 
He  has  feen  in  the  markets  at  Paris  whole  hampers 
full,  which  the  venders  were  preparing  for  the  table,  by 
fliinning  and  cutting  off  the  fore-parts,  the  loins  and 
legs  only  being  kept;  but  his  ftrong  diflike  to  thefe 
reptiles  prevented  a  clofc  examination  into  the  fpecies. 

3.  In  the  ftate  of  Pennfylvania,  and  fome  other 
pans  of  North  America,  there  is  a  very  large  fpecies  of 
frogs  called  the  bull-fro^,  or  rnna  o.ellata.  Their  irides 
arc  of  a  dulky  red,  furrounded  with  a  yellow  ring.  The 
auricles  are  covered  with  a  thin  circular  ll<in,  which 
forms  a  fpot  behind  each  eye.  They  have  four  toes  on 
the  fore-feet,  and  five  palmated  toes  behind.  Their  co- 
lour is  a  du(ky  brown,  mixed  witli  yellowifh  green,  and 
fpotted  with  black.  The  belly  is  yellowifli,  .^nd  faintly 
fpotted.  Thefe  make  a  monftrous  roaring  noife  like  a 
bull,  only  fomewhat  more  hoarfe.  Their  fije  is  fupcrior 
to  that  of  any  other  of  ilic  genus,  and  they  can  fpring 
forward  three  yards  at  a  leap.  I5y  this  means  they  will 
equal  in  fpeed  a  very  good  horfe  in  its  fwiUeft  cmirrc. 
Their  places  of  abode  are  ponds,  or  bogs  with  ftagnant 
water  ;  but  they  never  frci^ueni  ftreams.     When  man* 
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RjiiJ.  of  i!i;m  arc  together,  tlicy  jn-.ikc  fuch  a  horrid  noife, 
^'"'~^''"**'  (bit  two  people  Ciinnot  iinderlLind  e.ich  other's  Iptcch. 
Tiiey  cro.ik  all  together,  and  tlien  Hop  foi  a  little  and 
begin  ag.i'n.  It  Teems  as  if  they  had  a  captain  among 
thorn  :  for  when  he  begins  to  croak,  all  the  others  tol- 
low  ;  and  when  he  Hops,  they  alio  become  I'llcnt.  When 
this  captjin  gives  the  (ignal  for  ftopping,  you  hear  a 
note  like  ^:ff/  coming  from  him.  In  the  day-time  they 
(cldcm  make  any  great  noife,  unlefs  the  Iky  is  covered ; 
but  in  the  night-time  tl-.ey  may  be  heard  at  the  dillance 
of  a  mile  and  an  half.  AVhen  they  croak,  they  are 
commonly  near  the  furfacc  of  the  water,  under  the 
budies,  arid  have  their  heads  cut  of  the  water.  15y  go- 
ing (lowly,  therefore,  one  may  get  up  aImol\  quite  clofe 
to  them  before  they  go  away.  As  foon  us  they  are 
quite  under  water,  they  think  ihcmfelves  fafe,  though  it 
be  ever  fo  ihallow.  Tl;efe  creatures  kill  and  eat  young 
ducklings  and  golling?,  and  fometimes  carry  off  chickens 
that  come  too  near  the  water  ;  when  beaten,  they  cry 
cut  almoft  like  little  ch:ldrcn.  As  foon  as  the  air  be- 
gins to  grow  a  little  cool  in  autumn,  they  hide  them- 
felvcs  under  the  mud  in  the  bottom  of  ftagnant  waters, 
and  lie  there  torpid  during  the  winter.  As  foon  as  the 
weather  grows  mild  towards  fummer,  they  begin  to  get 
cut  of  their  holes  and  croak.  They  are  fuppofed  by 
the  people  of  Virginia  to  be  the  purifiers  of  waters,  and 
are  refpc(fled  as  the  genii  of  the  fountains.  Some  of 
ihem  were  taken  to  England  alive  feveral  years  ago. 

4.  To  b-afo,  or  toad,  is  the  mod  deformed  and  hi- 
deous of  all  animals.  The  body  is  broad  ;  the  back  flat, 
and  covered  with  a  dimply  dulky  hide  ;  the  belly  large, 
fwagping,  and  fwelling  out  j  the  legs  ihort,  and  its 
pace  laboured  and  crawling;  its  retreat  gloomy  and 
filthy  :  in  ihort,  its  general  appearance  is  fuch  as  to 
Itrike  one  with  difguft  and  horror.  Yet  it  it  faid  by 
thofe  who  have  refolution  to  view  it  with  attention, 
that  its  eyes  are  fine ;  to  this  it  feems  that  Shakefpeare 
alludes,  when  he  makes  his  Juliet  remark. 

Some  fay  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  change  eyes  • 
As  if  they  would  have  been    better    bellowed  on  fo 
ehnrming  a  fongfter  than  on  this  raucous  reptile. 

But  the  hideous  appearance  of  the  toad  is  fuch  as  to 
make  this  one  advantageous  feature  overlooked,  and  to 
have  rendered  it  in  all  ages  an  object  cf  horror,  and 
llie  origin  of  mod  tremendous  inventions.  VElian 
makes  its  venrm  fo  potent,  that  b:i('ilill;-like  it  convey- 
ed death  by  its  very  look  and  breath  ;  but  Juvenal  is 
content  with  making  the  Roman  ladies  wlio  were  weary 
of  their  hulbands  iorm  a  potion  from  its  entrails,  in 
order  to  pet  rid  of  the  good  man.  This  opinion  begat 
others  of  a  more  dreadful  nature  ;  for  in  at'tcr-times  fu- 
jieiftitiun  gave  it  pretern.ilural  powers,  and  made  it  a 
principal  ingredient  in  iVe  incantations  of  noiilurnal 
higs. 

This  animal  was  believed  by  fome  old  writers  to 
have  a  ftore  m  its  head  fraught  with  great  virtues  me- 
dical .ind  magical  :  it  was  diftinguilbed  by  the  name 
of  tl;e  reptile,  and  called  the  lotul-Jloni,  liuf(,>illes,  cra- 
paiifHi.e,  tioltrnfiein  ;  h\it  all  its  fancied  powers  vanilh- 
{SccAnar.  cd  on  the  difcovcry  i>f  its  being  nothing  but  the  folTiI- 
u.icas.        tor.th  of  the  fca-wohl,  cr  of  fome  otiicr  flat-toothed 
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fifii,  not  uofre(iuenl  in  Britain   as  well  as  feveral  other 
countries. 

But  thefe  fables  have  been  long  exploded.  And  as 
to  the  notion  of  its  being  a  poilonous  animal,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  its  excellive  deformity,  joined  to  the  f.iculty 
it  has  of  emitting  a  juice  from  its  pimples,  and  a  dullcy 
liqu'd  from  its  hind  parts,  is  the  foundation  of  the  re- 
port. 

That  it  has  any  noxious  qualities  there  fecm  to  liavc 
been  no  proofs  in  the  fmallelt  degree  fatisfattory,  iho' 
we  h.ivc  heard  many  ftraiige  relations  on  that  point. — 
On  the  contrary,  there  have  been  many  who  have  taken 
them  in  their  naked  hands,  and  licld  them  Inng  witli- 
out  receiving  the  leall  injury:  it  is  alfo  well  known  that 
quacks  have  eaten  them,  and  have  betides  fqueezed 
their  juices  into  a  glafs  and  drank  them  with  impunitv. 
Vie  may  fay  alio,  that  thefe  reptiles  are  a  common 
food  to  many  animals ;  to  buzzards,  owls,  Norfolk 
plovers,  ducks,  and  fnakes,  who  would  not  touch  them 
were  they  in  any  degree  noxious. 

So  far  from  having  venomous  qualities,  they  have  of 
late  been  confidered  as  if  they  had  beneficent  ones  ; 
particularly  in  die  cure  of  the  moft  terrible  of  difeaies, 
the  cnncer,  by  fu>ftion  :  (See  BritiJI}  'Loology  vol.  iii. 
Append,  p.  389,  et  feq  )  But,  from  all  circumftances, 
as  Mr  Pennant  obferves  they  feem  only  to  have  ren- 
dered a  horrible  complaint  more  loathfonie. 

The  mod  full  information  concerning  the  nature 
and  qu.ilities  of  this  animal  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing letters  from  Mr  Arfcott  and  Mr  Pivtfield  to  Dr 
Milles.  "  It  would  give  me  great  pleafure  (fays  Mr 
Arfcott)  to  be  able  to  inform  you  of  any  particulars 
worthy  Mr  Pennant's  notice,  concerning  the  toad  who 
lived  fo  many  years  with  us,  and  was  fo  great  a  favour- 
ite. The  greateft  curiofity  in  it  was  its  becoming  fo  re- 
markably tame.  It  had  frequented  fome  fleps  before  the 
hall-door  fome  years  before  myacquaintancecommenced 
with  it,  and  had  been  admired  by  my  father  for  its 
fize  (which  was  of  the  largell  I  ever  met  with),  who 
conftantly  paid  it  a  vifit  every  evening.  I  knew  it 
myielf  above  30  years  ;  and  by  conflantly  feeding  it, 
brought  it  to  be  fo  tame,  that  is  always  came  to  the 
candle,  and  looked  up  as  if  expefting  to  be  taken  up 
and  brought  upon  the  table,  where  I  always  fed  it  with 
infers  of  all  forts  ;  it  was  fondell  of  flelh  maggots, 
which  I  kept  in  bran  ;  it  would  follow  them,  and,  when 
within  a  proper  dillance,  would  fix  its  eye,  and  remain 
moticnlefs  for  near  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  as  if  preparing 
for  the  flrokc,  which  w.is  an  inllantancous  throwing  its 
tongue  at  a  great  dillance  upon  the  inleft,  w^hich  lluck 
to  the  tip  by  a  glutinous  matter:  the  motion  is  quicker 
then  the  eye  can  follow  (a). 

"  I  always  imagined  that  the  root  of  its  tongue  was 
placed  in  tlic  forepart  of  its  under  jaw,  and  the  tip  to- 
wards its  throat,  by  which  the  motion  mull  be  a  half 
circle  ;  by  whicli,  when  its  tongue  recovered  its  litua- 
tion,  theinfeelatthe  tip  wotild  be  brought  to  the  place 
of  deglutition.  I  was  confirmed  in  this  by  never  obfer- 
ving  any  int-»rnal  motion  in  its  mouth,  excepting  one 
fvvallow  the  inllant  its  tongue  returned.  Pollibly  I 
might  be  miftaken  ;  for  1  never  dideSed  one,  but  con- 
tented 
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(a)  This  rapid  capture  of  its  prey  mi^ht  give  occafion  to  the  report  of  its  fafcinuting  powers,  Linmtus  fays, 
Infiiiii  in/auccsfiifdno  revocat. 
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but,  wlicn  ofTcreJ,  it  eat  blowing  flies  and  humble  Lees 
that  came  from  the  rat-tailed  maggot  in  gutters,  or  in 
(hort  any  infe>ft  that  moved.  I  imagine,  if  a  bee  was 
to  be  put  before  a  toad,  it  would  certainly  eat  i:  to  its 
cod;  but  as  bees  are  feldom  llirring  at  the  iV.me  time 
that  toads  are,  they  can  feldom  ccmc  in  their  way,  as 
they  feldom  appear  after  fun-rifing  or  before  fun-fet. 
In  the  heat  of  the  day  they  will  come  to  the  mc.ut'i  ot 
their  hole,  I  believe,  for  air.     I  cnce  from  my  parlour 


window  obferved  a  large  toad  I  had  in  the  bank  ot  a 


Rina.     tented  myfclf  with  opening  its  mouth,  and  flightly  in- 
"^  ^""^^  fpeiSing  it. 

"  You  may  imagine,  that  a  toad,  generally  dctcded, 
(although  one  of  tlic  moll  inoffenfive  of  all  animals), 
fo  mucii  taken  notice  of  and  befriended,  excited  the 
curiofity  of  all  comers  lo  the  houfe,  who  all  defircd  to 
fee  it  fed  ;  fo  that  even  ladies  fo  far  conquered  die  hor- 
rors inllilled  into  them  by  nurfcs,  as  to  dcdrc  to  fee  it. 
This  produced  innumcr.able  and  improbable  reports, 
m.iking  it  as  large  as  the  crown  of  a  hat,  &c.  &c." 

The  foUowint;  are  anfwcrs  from  tlie  fame  gentleman  bowling  green,  about   1 2  at  neon,  a  very  hot  day,  very 

to  feme  qu erics Vopofed  by  Mr  Pennant.  bufy  and  aflive  upon  the  grafs  ;  fo  uncommon  an  ap- 

"  FirJ,  I  cannot  fay  how  long  my  father  had  been  peurance  made  mc  go  out  to  fee  what  it  was,  when  I 

acquainted  with  the  toad  before  I   knew  it ;  but  when  found  an  innumerable  fwarm  of  winged  .tnts  had  drop- 

I   lirll  was  acquainted  with  it,  he  ufed  to  mention  it  ped  round  his  hole,    which    temptation    was  as  irre- 

as  the  old  toad  IWe  known  fo  many  years ;  I  can  anfwer  fillible  as  a  turtle  would  be  to  a  luxurious  alderman. 

for  «6  years.  "    Fipkly,  Whether  our  toad    ever  propagated  its 

"  Secondly,  No  toads  that  I  ever  fa w  appeared    in  fpecies,  1  know  not ;  rather  think  not,  as  it  always  ap- 

the  winter  feafon.     The  old  toad  made  its  appearance  peared  well,  and  not  lelFened  in  bulk,  which  it  mull 

as  foon  as  the  warm  weatlier  came,  and  I  always  con-  have  done,  I  Ihould  think,  if  it  h.id  difcharged  fo  large 

eluded  it  retired  to  fome  dry  bank  to  repofe  till  the  a  quantity  of  fpawn  as  toads  generally  do.  The  females 

fpring.    When  we  new-lay'd  the  Heps,  I  had  two  holes  that  are  to  propagate  in  the  fpring,  I  imagine,  inlKnd 

made  in  every  third  Hep,  with  a  hollow  of  more  than  a  of  retiring  to  dry  holes,  go  into  the  bottom  ot  ponds, 

yard  long  for  it,  in  which  I  imagine  it  flcpt,  as  it  came  and  lie  torpid  among  the  weeds  :  for  to  my  great  fur- 

from  thence  at  its  firll  appear.mce.  prife,  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  having  for  amufi- 

Thirdly,  It  was  feldom  provoked  :  neither  that  toad,  ment  put  a  long  pole  into  my  pond,  and  twilled  it  till 

nor  the  multitudes  I  have  feen  tormented  with  great  it  had  gathered  a  large  volume  of  weed,  on  taking  it 

cruelty,    ever  fhowed  the  lead  defire  of  revenge,  by  otF  I  found  many  toads  ;  and  having  cut  fome  afunder 

fpitting  or  emitting  any  juice  from  their  pimples. —  with  my  knife,  by  accident,  to  get  oil"  the  weed,  found 

Sometimes,  upon  taking  it  up,  it  would  let  out  a  great  them  full  of  fpawn  not  thoroughly  formed.     I  am  not 

quantity  of  clear  water,  which,  as  1  have  often  feen  it  pofitive,  but  think  there  were  a  few  males  in  March  ; 

do  the  fame  upon  the  deps  when  quite  quiet,  was  cer-  I  know  there  are  30  males  (b)  to  one  female,  12  or  14 

tainly  its  urine,  and  no  more  than  a  natural  evacuation,  of  whom  I  have  feen  clinging  round  a  female:  I  have 

Fourthly,  A  toad  has  no  particular  enmity  for  the  often  difengaged  her,  and  put  her  to  a  folitary  male, 

fpider  ;  he  ufed  to  eat  five  or  fix  with  his  millepedes  to  fee  with  what  eagernefs  he  would  feixe  her.     They 

(which  I  take  to  be  its  chief  food)  that  I  generally  impregnate  the  fpawn  as  it  is  drawn  (c)  out  in  long 

provided  for  it  before  I  found  out  that  fledi  maggots,  ftrings,  like  a  necklace,  many  yards    long,  not  in  a 

by  their  continual  motion,  was  the  mod  tempting  bait ;  large  quantity  of  jelly,  like  frogs  fpawn. 

A  2  Sixthly, 


Rmi. 


(b)  Mr  John  Hunter  has  alTured  me,  that  during  his  refidence  at  Belleifle,  he  dide^led  fome  hundreds  of  toad-, 
yet  never  met  with  a  fmgle  female  among  them. 

(c)  I  was  incredulous  as  to  the  objleirkal  o.lices  of  the  male  toad;  but  fmce  the  end  is  fo  well  accounted 
for,  and  the  faifl  edablillied  by  fuch  good  authority,  belief  mud  take  place. 

Mr  Demours,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy,  as  tvanflated  By  Dr  Templeman,  vol.  i.  p.  371,  has 
l>e:n  very  particul.ir  in  refped  to  tlie  male  tpad  as  adting  tlie  part  of  an  auonchiur  :  His  account  is  curious,  and 
claims  a  place  here.  ^'- 

«'  In  theipvening  of  one  of  the  long  days  in  fummer,  Mr  Demours,  being  in  the  king's  gard;n,  perceived  twa 
totds  coupM  together  at  the  edge  ol  .in  hole,  which  was  formed  in  part  by  a  great  done  at  the  top. 

"  Curiofity  drew  him  to  fee  what  was  the  occafion  of  the  n.otions  lie  obferved,  wlien  two  faints  equally  new  fur- 
prifed  him.  Thcjhjl  was  the  extreme  difficulty  the  female  had  in  laying  her  eggs,  infomuch  that  Ihe  did  not 
fecm  capable  of  being  delivered  of  them  without  fome  allidance.  The  Jaoml  was,  that  the  male  was  mounted  on 
the  baekof  tiic  female,  and  exerted  all  his  ftrength  witli  his  hinder  feet  in  pulling  out  the  eg^s,  v.hild  his  fore 
feet  embraced  her  breall. 

"  [n  order  to  apprehend  the  manner  of  K<»  Working  in  the  delivery  of  the  female,  the  reader  mud  obferve,  that 
the  paws  of  thefc  animals,  as  WifU  thofc  of  the  forefeet  as  of  the  hinder,  are  divided  into  fcveral  toes,  wliich  c.ii« 
perform  the  office  ot'  lingers. 

"  It  mud  be  rem  irked  likewife,  that  the  eggs  of  this  fpecies  of  toads  are  included  each  in  a  membranous  cn:it 
that  is  very'firm,  in  which  is  contained  the  embryo  ;  and  that  tlicfe  eggs,  which  are  oblong  and  about  two  lines 
in  length,  being  fade'ncd  one  to  another  by  a  Ihart  but  very  drong  cord,  form  a  kind  of  chaplet,  the  bead^  of 
which  are  did.int  from  each  other  about  the  half  of  their  length,  'it  Is  by  drawing  this  cord  with  his  paw  that 
the  male  performs  the  funtlion  of  a  midwife,  and  acquits  himfeh"  in  it  jjith  a  dexterity  that  one  would  not 
exped  from  fo  lumpidi  an  animal. 

"  Tlieprefenc«  of  the  obferver  did  not  a  little  difcompofe  the  male:  for  fome  time  he  dipped  (liort,  .mJ 

threw 
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K-i.  '«  5iA/*/;',  Infefti  being  tlieir  food,  1 

^-'— '  lo.iJ  Ihi.w  any  liking  or  liiflike  to  any  i>l.int  (d). 

"  Sna:tlh,  1  hardly  remember  ;iny  perlons  takmy 
it  up  except  my  lather  and  myfcli  ;  1  do  not  know 
whaher  it  had  any  particular  af.achmcr.t  to  us. 

"  Lid-lhly,  In  iclVca  to  its  end,  1  aniwcr  tins  lalt 
query.  H.id  it  not  been  for  a  tame  raven,  1  make  no 
doubt  but  it  would  have  beer,  now  living  ;  who  one  day 
leein'.;  it  at  the  mouth  ol  iti  hole,  pulled  it  out,  and  al- 
thou'/h  I  rcfcucd  it,  pulled  out  one  eye,  and  hurt  it  lo, 
tliul  notwithdanding  its  living  a  twelvemonth  it  never 
cninyed  iticlt",  and  had  a  diftculty  oi  taking  iis  iood, 
milling  the  mark  for  want  of  its  eye  :  before  that  acci- 
d^i.t  it  had  all  tlie  appearance  of  perled  health." 

6.  The  rubeta,  or  natter-jack,  frequents  dry  and  fan- 
dy  places :  it  is  found  on  Putney  common,  and  alio 
iie.ir  Revelby  abbey,  Lincolnlhirc.  It  never  leaps,  nei- 
iher  docs  it  crawl  with  the  llow  pace  of  a  toad,  but  i:s 
motion  is  liker  to  running.  Several  are  lonnd  common- 
Iv  together,  and  like  others  of  the  genus  they  appear 
in  the  evenings.  The  upper  part  nt  the  body  is  ot  a 
ilirty  yellow,  clouded  wiih  brown,  and  covered  with  po- 
rous pimples  of  unequal  fizes  :  on  the  back  is  a  yellow 
lire.  The  upper  fide  of  tlie  body  is  ol  a  paler  hue, 
marked  with  black  fpots,  which  are  rather  rough.  On 
the  fore-feet  are  four  divided  toes ;  on  the  hind  five,  a 
little  webbed.  The  length  of  the  body  is  two  inches 
and  a  quarter;  the  breadth,  one  and  a  quarter:  the 
'cngth  of  ihe  fore-legs,  one  inch  onc-fixth  ;  of  the  hind 
legs,  two  inches.  We  are  indebted  to  Sir  Jufeph  Banks, 
fur  tliis  account. 

-.  The  pipal,  or  Surinam  toad,  is  more  ugly  than 
even  the  common  one.  Tlie  body  is  flat  and  broad  ; 
the  head  fmall ;  the  jaws,  like  thofe  of  a  mole,  are  ex- 
tended, and  evidently  formed  lor  rooting  in  the  ground  : 
i!ie  Ikin  of  tlie  neck  forms  a  fort  of  wrinkled  collar  : 
liie  colour  of  the  head  is  of  a  dark  chefnut,  and  the 
eyes  are  fmall :  the  back,  which  is  very  broad,  is  ol  a 
lightifli  grey,  and  feems  covered  over  with  a  number  of 
fmall  eyes,  which  are  round,  and  placed  at  nearly  equal 
diilances.  Thefc  eyes  are  very  different  from  what  they 
fcem  :  they  are  the  animal's  eggs,  covered  with  their 
IbtUs,  and  placed  there  for  hatching.  Theic  eggs  are 
buried  deep  in  the  fkin,  and  in  the  beginning  of  incuba- 
tion but  jull  appear  ;  and  are  very  vilible  when  the 
young  animal  is  about  to  bur  ft  from  its  confinement. 
They  are  of  a  reddilh,  Ihining  yellow  colour  ;  and  the 
fpatcs  between  them  are  full  of  fmall  warts,  refembling 

pearls.  .      r     t. 

This  is  their  fituation  previous  to  their  coming  torth  ; 
but  nothing  fo  much  demands  our  admiration  as  the 


manner  of  their  produdlion.  Tlie  cpfj;;,  when  formed 
in  the  ovary,  are  fent,  by  fome  internal  canals,  whicii  '* 
anatoniirts  have  not  hitherto  defcribed,  to  lie  and  come 
to  maturity  und';r  the  bony  fubftancc  of  tl;e  back :  in 
this  ftate  they  are  impregnated  by  the  mile,  whofe  feed 
findi  its  way  by  pores  very  fingularly  contrived,  and 
pierces  not  only  tl;c  fliiu  but  the  perioUeuni  :  the  ikin, 
however,  is  ftlU  apparently  entire,  and  forms  a  very- 
thick  covering  over  the  wliole  brood  ;  but  as  they  ad- 
vance to  maturity,  at  ditferent  intervals,  one  after  an- 
other, the  egg  feems  to  tlart  forward,  and  burgeor.s 
from  the  back,  becomes  more  yellow,  and  at  laft  breaks ; 
jivhcn  the  young  one  puts  forrJi  its  head  :  it  Hill,  ho\v- 
ever,  keeps  its  lituation  until  it  has  acctuired  a  pioper 
degree  of  Ifrength,  and  then  it  leaves  the  (hell,  but  ftill 
continues  to  keep  upon  ihe  back  of  the  parent.  In 
this  manner  the  ppal  is  feen  travelling  with  her  won- 
derous  family  on  her  back,  in  all  the  different  ftages  of 
maturity.  Some  of  the  ftrange  progeny,  not  yet  come 
to  fulficient  perfeiSion,  appear  quite  torpid,  and  as  yet 
without  life  in  the  egg  :  others  feem  jull  beginning  to 
rife  through  the  fkin  ;  here  peeping  forth  from  the 
Ihell,  and  there  having  entirely  forlaken  their  prifon : 
fome  arc  I'porting  at  large  upon  the  parent's  back,  and 
others  defcending  to  the  ground  to  try  their  own  fortune 
below.  The  male  pip.il  is  every  way  larger  than  the  fe- 
male, and  has  the  Ikin  lefs  tightly  diawn  round  the  bo- 
dy. The  whole  body  is  covered  v/ith  puftules,  refem- 
bling pearls  ;  and  the  belly,  which  is  of  a  bright  yel- 
low, feems  as  if  it  were  fewed  up  from  the  throat  to 
the  venr,  a  feam  being  feen  to  run  in  that  direction. 
This  animal,  like  the  reft  of  the  frog  kind,  is  moft  pro- 
bably harmlefs. 

8.  The  water  frog  of  Catefby  has  large  black  eyes, 
yellow  irides,  and  long  limbs  :  the  upper  part  of  the 
head  and  body  is  of  a  dufky  green,  fpotted  with  black  ; 
and  from  each  eye  to  the  nofe  is  a  white  line  ;  and  alfo 
a  yellow  line  along  the  fides  to  the  rump.  They  fre- 
quent rivulets  and  ditches,  which  they  do  not  quit  for 
the  dry  land.  It  is  faid  they  will  fpring  five  or  fix 
yards  at  a  leap. 

9.  The  rana  arborea,  or  green  tree  frog  of  Catefby, 
is  of  a  flender  (hape  and  bright  green  c'>lour,  marked  on 
each  fide  with  a  line  of  yellow  :  the  eyes  are  black  ; 
the  irides  yellow  ;  they  have  four  toes  before  and  five 
behind  ;  at  the  end  of  each  toe  there  is  a  round  mem- 
brane, concave  beneath,  and  not  unlike  the  mouth  ot  a 
leech.  They  lurk  under  the  lower  fides  of  leaves,  even 
of  the  talleft  tices,  and  adhere  firmly,  by  means  of  the 
membranes  at  the  ends  of  their  toes,  iHcking  to  the 
fmoothell  furface  :  a  looking-glafs  was  held  before  one, 

at 
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threw  on  the  curious  in-.tcrunmt  a  fixed  look  that  marked  his  difquietnefs  and  fear;  but  he  fixin  gaumed  o 
^  Jork  w!h  mme  trStaticn  tlian  before,  and  a  moment  after  he  appeared  undetermined  whetler  he  fhould 
;;^nu  iT  r  "  t  The  f  m..le  likewife  dileovered  her  uneafuiefs  at  the  f^ht  of  the  1  ranger,  by  "-fo-  ^^at 
Literri"Dled  f  mcumes  the  male  in  his  operation.  At  lengtli,  whether  the  filence  and  llcady  pofture  of  the  fpec- 
Utcr  h'a  diflip!^^ToUr  fear,  or  that  tlie  .,/.  was  urgent.^he  male  refumed  his  work  w.tk  the  lame  rigour,  and 

''■^;^)  TllL^;ier:tni  iroSt'all^rtion  of  Linnxus,  that  the  toad  delighted  in  fihhy  herb.  /^J";- 
Jaallta  Tm  Uiide.  The  unhai  py  deformity  of  the  animal  feems  to  be  the  only  ground  of  this  as  we.l 
':'l:n<ler\n.fSr:iaUation.  of  its  cjjSveV.ng  a  poifon  with  its  pimples,  its  touch,  and  even  its  breath.  V.ru^ 
t£  Liiejctntes  vtncnult  infuf.t  laila,  auhel.itu. 
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Ranai      at  four  yards  diftance  ;  it  reached  it  at  one  leap,  and 

II         ftuck  clofcly  to  it.     At  niglit  thcfe  frogs  make  an  in- 

Ranciolph.  (.g(j-^jjt  chirping,  and  leap  from  fpray  to  Ipray  in  fearch 

""""^  "^  of  infers.     This  fpecies  is  common  to  America  and 

the  warmer  parts  of  Europe. 

10.  The  land  frog  of  Cateflsy  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  toad  :  above  it  is  grey  or  brown,  fpotted  wiih 
dufky  ;  below  white,  faintly  fpotleJ  ;  the  irides  are  red  ; 
and  the  legs  Ihort.  Tiiey  frequent  the  h'gh-landf,  and 
aie  fcen  moll  frequently  in  wet  weather  and  in  the  hot- 
tell  time  of  the  ilay :  they  leap,  feed  on  infeifls,  parti- 
cularly the  fire-fly  and  an'.  Sometimes  the  Americans 
bake  and  reduce  this  fpecies  to  powder,  which,  mixed 
with  orricc  root,  is  taken  as  a  cure  for  a  tympany. 

1 1 .  The  cinereous  frog  has  a  gibbous,  cineicous,  and 
fmooth  back  ;  the  belly  is  yellow  and  granulated  :  on 
each  fide,  from  the  nofe  to  the  rump,  there  is  a  white 
line  ;  and  there  is  the  fame  on  the  outfide  of  the  thighs 
and  legs  ;  the  toes  are  buUated  at  their  ends.  They 
inhabit  Carolina. 

RANAI,  one  of  the  S'.ndwich  iflands  difcovered  by 
Captain  Cooke,  is  about  nine  miles  dillant  from  Mowee 
and  MoROTOi,  and  is  fituated  to  the  foiith-well  of  the 
palfage  between  thofe  two  illes.  The  country  towards 
the  fouth  is  elevated  and  craggy ;  but  the  other  parts 
of  the  illand  bad  a  better  appearance,  and  feeracd  to 
be  Well  inhabited.  It  abounds  in  root-,  fuch  as  fweet 
potatoes,  taro,  and  yams  ;  but  produces  very  few  plain- 
tains  and  bread-fruit  trees.  The  fouth  point  of  Ranai 
is  in  the  latitude  of  20°  46'  north,  and  in  tlie  longitude 
of  203"  6'  eaft. 

RANCID,  denotes  a  fatty  fubftance  that  has  become 
rank  or  mufty,  or  that  has  contradled  an  ill  fmell  by 
being  kept  clofe. 

RANDIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranki-^g  with  thofe  of  which  the 
order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  monophyllous  ;  the 
corolla  falver-fliaped ;  the  berry  unilocular,  with  a  cap- 
fular  rind.  There  are  two  fpecies,  viz.  the  mitis  and 
aculeata. 

RANDOLPH  (Thomas),  an  eminent  Englilh  poet 
in  the  17th  century,  was  born  in  Norlhamptonlliire  1605. 
He  was  educated  at  Wedminller  and  Cambridge,  and 
very  early  dillinguillied  for  his  excellent  genius  ;  for  at 
about  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  he  wrote  the  Hiftory  of 
die  Incarnation  of  our  Saviour  in  verfe.  His  fubfequent 
writings  cllablilhed  his  charafler,  and  ga^t^d  him  the 
efteem  and  fricndfliip  of  fonie  of  the  grcateft  men  of 
that  age,  particularly  of  Ben  Jolmfon,  who  adopted  liim 
one  of  his  fons  in  the  mufes.  He  died  in  16^4,  and  was 
honourably  interred.     He  wrote,  1.  The  Mufcs  Loot- 


ing-glafs,  a  comedy.  2.  Amyr.taf,  or  the  ImpoiTille 
Dowry,  a  palloral,  afled  before  tl.c  king  and  queen. 
3.  Ariltippui,  or  the  Jovial  I'Jiilofop.hcr.  4.  I'hc  Con- , 
ceiled  Pedlar.  5.  The  Jealous  Lovers,  a  comedv.  C. 
Hey  lor  Honcfty,  down  wiiii  Knavery,  a  comedy  ;  and 
icveral  poems. 

RANDOM  SHOT,  in  gunnery,  is  a  flif-t  made  when 
the  muz2.h  of  a  gun  is  raifed  above  the  hciizontal  line, 
and  is  not  deligncd  to  ihoet  divcJily  or  point  blank. 

The  uimoll  r.indom  of  any  piece  is  about  ten  times 
as  far  as  the  bullet  will  go  poiiit-blai.k.  The  bulL-t 
wdl  go  farthcll  when  the  piece  is  mounted  to  abiut 
45''  above  the  level  range.     Sie  Gunherv  and  Pro- 

JECriLES. 

RANGE,  in  gunnery,  the  path  of  a  bullet,  or  the 
line  it  defcribes  from  the  mouth  of  the  piece  to  th'; 
point  where  it  lodges.  If  the  piece  lie  in  a  line  pa- 
rallel to  the  hoii^on,  it  is  called  the  ri^ht  or  Lvel 
range  :  if  it  be  mounted  to  45",  it  is  f;iid  to  have  the 
ut/uo/l  range  ;  all  others  between  00  and  45"  are  calk  J 
the  intermediate  raiigij. 

RANGER,  a  iworn  officer  of  a  foreft,  appointed 
by  the  king's  letters  patent  ;  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  walk 
through  his  charge,  to  drive  back  the  deer  out  of  the 
purlieus,  S:c.  and  to  prefent  all  trefpaffes  within  hisju- 
rlidiiftion  at  the  next  forell-court. 

RANK,  the  order  or  place  affigned  a  perfon  fuitable 
to  his  quality  or  merit. 

Rank,  is 'a  (Iraight  line  made  by  the  foldiers  of  a 
battalion  or  fquaJron,  drawn  up  fide  l>y  fide:  this  or- 
der was  eftablilhed  for  the  marches,  and  for  regulating 
the  different  bodies  of  troops  and  officers  which  com- 
pofe  an  army. 

Rank  and  Precedence,  in  tlie  Britifli  army  and  navy> 
are  as  follow : 

Engineers  R.isK.  Chief,  as  colonel  ;  dirclor,  "as 
lieutenant-colonel  ;  fub-diiedlor,  as  major  ;  engineer  in 
ordinary,  as  captain  ;  engineer  extraordinary,  as  cap- 
tain lieutenant  ;  fub-engineer,  as  lieutenant ;  praitition- 
cr-engineer,  as  enfign. 

Navy  Ra^k.  Admiral,  or  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Britilh  Hett,  has  the  rank  of  a  field-marflial  ;  ad-. 
mira'.s,  with  their  flags  on  the  main-top-mall-head,  rank 
with  generals  of  horfe  and  foot  ;  vice-admirals,  with 
lieutenant-generals  ;  rear-admirals,  as  inajor-generjls  ; 
commodores,  with  broad  pendauls,  as  brigadier-gene- 
rals ;  captains  of  poft-ihipi,  after  three  yea.-s  from  the 
date  of  their  firfl  commitfion,  as  colonels  ;  other  cap- 
tains, as  comm.nnding  poft-fhips,  as  lieutenant-colonels  ^ 
captains,  not  taking  pod,  as  maj>/rs ;  lieutenants,  as 
captains. 
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RAN 


Rank 

II 
Raiiuiicu- 


Rank  lictwcen  ilie  Army,  N.tvy,  anJ  Governors. 


Armv.               I                Navv. 

GoVfcRNORS. 

General  in  thiet 

Admiral  in  ch>ef               Commander  in  chief  of  the  ferces  in  America 

Generals  of  horfe 

Admiral  Nvith  a  flrig  at   Captain-geperal  of  provinces 
the  maui-top-mall 

Lieutenant-generals 

Vice-Adniirals 

Lieutenant-generals  of  provinces 

1  Major-general  i 

Rear-Admirals 

Lieutenant-governors  and  prefidents 

Colonels 

Poft-captains  of  3  years 

Lieutenant-governors  not  commanding 

1 

Lieu  lenant-colont  1  s 

Poll-captains 

Governors  of  charter  colonies 

Majors 

Captains 

Deputy-governors 

Captains 

Lieutenants 

Eil.iblilhed  by  the  king,  1760 

Doubling  oft/)!  R.ixi^u  is  the  placing  two  ranks  in 
cne,  frequently  ufed  in  the  manccnvres  ot  a  regiment. 

R.i.\Ki  and  Files,  are  the  horizontal  and  vertical  lines 
of  fcldiers  wlien  drawn  up  for  fervice. 

RANSOM,  a  fum  of  money  paid  for  tlie  redemp- 
tion of  a  flave,  or  the  liberty  of  a  prifoner  of  war.  In 
vu\  law-books,  ranfom  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fum  paid  for 
J  he  pardon  of  foms  great  offence,  and  to  obtain  the  of- 
fender's liberty. 

RANULA,  a  tumour  under  a  child's  tongue,  which, 
like  a  ligature,  hinders  it  from  fpeaking  or  fucking. 

RANUNCULUS,  CROWFOOT :  A  genus  of  the 
polygamia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  unJerthe 
26th  order,  Miiltifdiqua.  Tlie  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ; 
there  are  five  petals,  each  with  a  melliferous  pore  on  the 
jnfide  of  the  heel ;  the  feeds  naked. 

Spfd.'s.  There  are  near  40  different  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  fix  or  eight  of  which  claim  general  efteem  as 
tlowery  plants  for  ornamenting  the  gardens,  and  a 
great  number  are  common  weeds  in  the  fields,  waters, 
and  pafture  ground,  not  having  merit  for  garden  cul- 
ture. Of  the  garden  kinds,  the  principal  fort  is  the 
Afiatic  or  Turkey  and  Perfian  ranunculus,  which  com- 
prifes  many  hundred  varieties  of  large,  double,  moft 
be  lUtiful  fljwers  of  various  colours  :  but  feveral  other 
fpecies  having  varieties  with  fine  double  flowers,  make 
:i  good  appearance  in  a  colledfion,  though  as  thofe  of 
each  fpecies  confill  only  of  one  colour,  fome  white, 
otliers  yellow,  they  are  interior  to  the  Afiatic  ranun- 
culus, which  is  large,  and  diverfilied  a  thoufand  ways 
in  rich  colours,  in  dilTcrent  varieties.  However,  all  the 
garden  kinds  in  general  effed  a  very  agreeable  diverlity 
in  aflemblage  in  the  Hower  compartments,  &c.  and  they 
being  all  very  hardy,  fucceed  in  any  open  beds  and  bor- 
ders, &c 

Culture.  The  Afiatic  fpecies  in  all  its  varieties  will 
fucceed  n\  any  light,  rich,  garden  earth  ;  but  the  flo- 
lifts  often  prepare  a  particular  compotl  for  the  fine  va- 
lieties,  confifling  of  good  g;irdjn-mould  or  pallure- 
carth,  fwarJ  and  all,  a  fourth  part  of  rotted  cow-dung 
and  the  like   portion  of  fta-fand  j  aud  with  tliis  they 


prepare  beds  four  feet  wide  and  two  deep  ;  however,  in 
default  of  fuch  comport,  ufe  beds  of  any  good  light 
earth  of  your  garden  ;  or,  if  neceflary,  it  may  be  made 
light  and  rich  with  a  portion  of  drift-fand  and  rotten 
dung,  cow-dung  is  moft  commonly  recommended  ;  but 
they  will  alfo  thrive  in  beds  of  well-wrought  kitchen- 
garden  earth,  and  they  often  profper  well  in  the  com- 
mon flower-borders. 

The  fealbn  fur  planting  the  roots  is  both  in  autumn 
and  fpring  ;  the  autumn  plantings  generally  flower 
ftrongcft  and  foonell  by  a  month  at  leaff,  and  are  fuc- 
cecded  by  the  fpring-planting  in  May  and  June.  Per- 
form the  autumnal  planting  in  Oiffobcr  and  early  part 
of  November,  but  fome  plant  towards  the  latter  end  of 
September  in  order  to  have  a  very  early  bloom  ;  but 
thofe  planted  in  that  month  and  beginning  of  Odober 
ol'ten  come  up  with  rank  leaves  foon  after,  in  winter,  fo 
as  to  require  protsiftion  in  hard  frofls  ;  thofe,  however, 
planted  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  Odlober,  and 
beginning  of  November,  rarely  flioot  up  ftrong  till  to- 
wards fpring,  and  will  not  require  fo  much  care  of  cover- 
ing during  winter  ;  and  the  Ijiring-pl.inllng  may  be  per- 
formed the  end  of  January  or  beginning  of  February, 
or  as  foon  as  the  weather  is  fettled  ;  they  will  not  re- 
quire any  trouble  of  covering,  and  will  fucceed  the  au- 
tumnal plants  regularly  in  bloom,  and  will  flower  in 
good  pcrletSfion.  Thus  by  two  or  three  different  plant- 
ings you  may  obtain  ,a  fuccefllon  of  thefe  beautiful 
flowers  in  conllant  bloom  from  April  till  the  middle  of 
June  ;  but  the  a\Unmnal  plants,  for  the  general  part, 
not  only  flower  ftrongelf,  but  the  roots  increafe  more 
in  fize,  and  furnilh  the  beft  ofF-fets  for  propagation  :  it 
is,  however,  proper  to  plant  both  in  fpring  and  au- 
tumn. 

Prepaie  for  llic  choicer  forts  four-feet  beds  of  liglit 
earth,  and  rake  the  furface  fmooth  :  then  plant  the 
roots  in  rows  lenglhwife  the  beds,  either  by  drilling 
tlicm  in  two  inches  deep,  and  fix  inches  diftance  in  the 
row,  and  the  rows  fix  or  eight  afunder  ;  or  you  may 
pljnt  them  by  bedding-in,  or  by  dibble-planting,  the 
fame  depth  and  diftance. 

Thofe  deiigncd  for  tlie  borders  fliould  be  planted  ge. 
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Rape. 


Ranuncu-  ncrally  towarJi  llic  fpring,  in  little  clump?  or  patches, 
lus  three,  four,  or  five  roots  in  each,  putting  tiicm  in  cither 
with  a  dibbk-  or  trowel,  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and 
'  three  or  four  afunder  in  each  patch,  and  the  patches 
from  about  three  to  five  or  ten  feet  dilhincc,  placing 
them  rather  forward  in  the  liorder. 

Propasaiiott.  All  the  varieties  of  the  Afiatic  ranun- 
culus propagate  abundantly  by  ofF-fets  from  the  root, 
and  new  varieties  are  gained  by  ieed. — I.  Dy  ofT-fets. 
The  time  for  fcparaling  the  off-fcts  is  in  fummer  wlien 
the  flower  is  pall,  and  the  leaves  and  llalks  are  wither- 
ed :  then  talcing  up  all  the  roots  in  dry  jvcathcr,  fepa- 
ratc  the  off-fets  from  each  main  root,  and  after  drying 
the  whole  gradually  in  fome  iKady  airy  room,  put  them 
up  in  bags  till  the  autunm  and  fpring  ieafons  of  plant- 
ing ;  then  plant  them  as  before,  placing  all  the  oli'-fets 
in  fcparate  beds  :  many  of  them  will  blow  the  Hrlt  year, 
but  in  the  fecond  they  will  all  H  nver  in  good  perfec- 
tion.— 2.  By  feed.  Save  a  quantity  of  feed  from  the 
finell  fenii-double  flowers,  and  fow  it  either  in  Auguft, 
or  in  March,  or  April,  though,  to  fave  trouble  of  win- 
ter-covering, fome  prefer  the  fpring  :  it  lliould  be  fowed 
in  light  rich  mould,  either  in  pots  or  in  an  ejft  border, 
drawing  very  fhallow  flat  drills  five  or  fix  inches  afun- 
der, in  which  fow  the  feeds  thinly,  and  cover  them 
lightly  with  earth,  giving  frequent  refrelhments  of  wa- 
ter in  dry  weather,  and  in  a  month  or  fix  weeks  the 
plants  will  rife  with  fmall  leaves  ;  obferving  to  continue 
the  light  waterings  in  dry  weather,  to  prefcrve  the  foil 
moift  during  their  fummer's  growth  to  increafe  the  fize 
of  the  roots  ;  and  in  June  when  the  leaves  decay,  take 
up  the  roots  and  preferve  them  till  the  feafon  tor  plant- 
ing, then  plant  them  in  common  beds,  as  before  di- 
refted,  and  they  will  flower  the  fpring  following,  when 
all  the  doubles  of  good  properties  fhould  be  marked, 
and  the  fingles  thrown  away. 

The  juice  of  many  fpecies  of  ranunculus  is  fo  acrid 
as  to  raifc  bliftcrs  on  the  fkin,  and  yet  the  roots  may 
be  eaten  with  fafcty  when  boiled. 

RAPACIOUS  ANIMALS,  are  fuch  as  live  upon 
prey. 

RAPE,  in  law,  the  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman 
forcibly  and  againft  her  will.  This,  by  the  Jewilh  law, 
was  punifhed  with  death,  in  cafe  the  damfel  was  be- 
trothed to  another  man  :  and,  in  cafe  fhe  was  not  be- 
trothed, then  a  heavy  fine  of  fifty  fhekels  was  to  be  paid 
to  the  damfel's  father,  and  ihe  was  to  be  the  wife  of 
the  raviflier  all  the  days  of  his  life  ;  without  that  power 
of  divorce,  which  was  in  general  permitted  by  the  Mo- 
faic  law. 

The  civil  law  punifhes  the  crime  of  ravifiiment  with 
death  and  confifcation  of  goods :  under  which  it  includes 
both  the  offence  of  forcible  abduiflion,  or  taking  away 
a  woman  from  her  friends  ;  and  alfo  the  prefent  offence 
of  forcibly  dilhonouring  her  ;  either  of  whicli,  without 
the  other,  is  in  that  law  fuflicent  to  conllitute  a  capital 
crime.  Alio  the  ftealing  away  a  woman  from  her  pa- 
rents or  guardians,  and  dcl)auching  her,  is  equally  penal 
by  the  emi>eror's  edi(ft,  whether  flie  confentor  is  forced. 
And  this,  in  order  to  take  away  from  women  every 
opportunity  of  offending  in  this  way ;  whom  the  Ro- 
man laws  fuppofe  never  to  go  allray  without  the  fe- 
du<5tion  and  arts  of  the  other  fex  ;  and  therefore,  by 
reftraining  and  making  fo  highly  penal  the  folicitations 
cf  the  men,  tliey  meant  to  fccure  efTet'^ually  the  honour 


of  the  women.  But  the  Englifli  law  docs  not  enter- 
tiiiii  quite  fuch  fublime  ideas  of  the  lionour  of  either  ^ 
fcx,  as  to  lay  the  blame  of' a  mutual  fault  upon  one  of 
the  tranfgielfors  only;  and  theiefore  makes  it  a  netef- 
fary  ingredient  in  tlie  crime  of  rape,  that  it  muit  be 
againll  the  woman's  will. 

Rape  was  punilhcd  by  the  Saxon  laws,  particularly 
thole  of  king  Athelilan,  with  death  ;  which  was  aho 
agreeable  to  the  old  Gothic  or  ScandiniAian  conftitu- 
tion.  But  this  was  aftervv.irds  thought  too  hard  :  and 
in  its  ftcad  another  fcvere,  but  not  capital,  punifhment 
was  infli>5ted  by  William  the  Conqueror,  vi/.  cafiration 
and  lol's  of  eyes  ;  which  continued  till  at'ter  Braifton 
wrote,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  But  in  order 
to  prevent  malicious  accufations,  it  was  then  the  law 
(and,  it  feems,  ftill  continues  to  be  {o  in  appeals  of 
rape),  lh;;t  the  woman  Ihould,  immediately  after,  go  to 
the  next  town,  and  there  make  dilcovery  to  fome  cre- 
dible perfons  of  the  injury  fhe  has  fuifered  ;  and  after- 
wards fhould  acquaint  the  high  conftablc  of  the  hundred, 
the  coroners,  and  the  llieriff,  with  the  outrage.  This 
feems  to  correfpond  in  fome  degree  with  the  laws  of 
Scotland  and  Arragon,  which  require  that  complaint 
mud  be  made  within  24  hours  :  though  afterwards  by 
fl;atute  Weltm.  i.  c.  13.  the  time  of  limitation  in  Eng- 
land was  extended  to  40  days.  At  prefent  there  is  no 
time  of  limitation  fixed  :  for,  as  it  is  ul'aally  now  pnnilh- 
ed  by  indi(flment  at  the  fuit  of  the  king,  tlie  maxim  of 
law  takes  place,  that  "nullum  tempus  occurrit  regi  :'' 
but  the  jury  will  rarely  give  credit  to  a  ftale  complaint. 
During  the  former  period  alfo  it  was  held  for  law,  that 
the  woman  (by  confent  of  tJie  judge  and  her  parents) 
might  redeem  the  offender  from  the  execution  of  his 
fentence,  by  accepting  him  for  her  huft>.\nd  ;  if  he  all'n 
was  willing  to  agree  to  the  exchange,  but  cot  other- 
wife. 

In  the  3  Edvv.  I.  by  the  ftatute  Weftm.  i.  c.  13. 
the  punifhment  of  rape  was  much  mitigated  :  tlie  of'- 
fence  itfelf,  of  ravilhing  a  damfel  within  age,  (that  is, 
twelve  years  old)  either  with  her  confent  or  without,  or 
of  any  other  woman  againtl  her  will,  being  reduced  to 
a  trefpafi,  if  not  profecuted  by  appeal  within  40  days, 
and  fubjeifling  the  offender  only  to  two  years  imprifon- 
ment,  and  a  fine  at  the  king's  will.  13ut  this  lenity 
being  productive  of  the  molt  terrible  confe<iuenccs,  it 
was  in  ten  years  afterwards,  13  Edvv.  I.  found  ncceila- 
ry  to  make  the  offence  of  forcible  rape  felony  by  ftatute 
Wefim.  2.  c.  34.  And  by  ftatute  iS  Eli/,  c.  7.  it  is 
made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  :  as  is  alfo  the 
abominable  wickedncfs  of  carnally  knowing  or  abufing 
any  woman-child  under  the  age  of  ten  years  ;  in  which 
cafe  die  confent  or  non-confcnt  is  immaterial,  as  by 
rcafon  of  her  tender  years  flic  is  incapable  of  judgment 
and  difcretion.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  is  indeed  of  oij'inioi!, 
that  fuch  proiligate  aliens  committed  on  an  infant  un- 
der the  age  of  twelve  years,  the  age  of  female  difcretion 
by  the  common  law,  either  with  or  without  confent, 
amount  to  rape  and  felony  ;  as  well  fince  as  before  the 
ftatute  of  queen  Elizabeth:  but  that  law  has  in  general 
been  held  only  to  extend  to  infants  under  ten  ;  though 
it  Ihould  fcem  that  damfcls  between  ten  and  twelve  are 
ftill  under  the  piotiJCtion  cf  the  ftatute  Weftm.  i.  the 
law  with  refpeiJt^to  tl;cir  feduaion  not  having  been  al- 
tered by  either  of^^^ubfcquent  ftatutcs. 

A  male  infant,  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  is 
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R;,,.f-      F«^""i«^  ^y  ^"^   incapable  lo  commit  a   rape,    ana 

v-^^-»^  ihcrctore  it  ieems  cannot   be  lound  guilty  ol  it.     I'or 

thcugh  in  oilier  Celonics  '•  m:i'.itia  lupplet  aftatcm  ;" 

vet,  as  to  tl.is  particular  fpecies  of  iclony,  the  kw  lup 

poles  an  inibecilitv  of  body  as  well  as  mind. 

The  civil  U\v  fecn.s  to  fuppofe  a  proflitute  or  com- 
mon harlot  incapable  of  any  ii  juries  of  this  kind  :  not 
allowiniT  anv  punifhment  for  violating  the  chalbty  of 
her,  who  halh  indeed  no  cliaftity  at  isll,  or  at  leall 
IvMh  no  regard  to  it.  But  the  law  of  Enuland  does 
not  judge  f.)  hardly  of  offenders,  as  to  cut  of  all  op- 
portunity cf  retreat  even  from  common  ft.umpets,  and 
to  trcnt  them  as  never  cipable  of  amendment.  It 
therefore  holds  it  to  be  felony  to  force  even  a  con- 
cubir.e  or  harlot  ;  bccaufe  the  woman  may  have  ior- 
lalcen  that  unlawful  courfe  of  life:  for,  as  Biafton 
well  obfervcs,  '«  licet  merctrix  fiierit  antea,  certc  tunc 
l-mporis  non  fuit,  cum  reclamando  uquilia;  ejus  con- 
fei.tire  nohiit." 

As  to  the  material  faiJIs  requifitc  to  be  given  in  cvi- 
dcnce  and  proved  upon  an  indiiflment  of  rape,  they  are 
of  fuch  a  nature,  that,  though  nccelfary  to  be  known 
and  fettled,  for  the  conviaion  of  the  guilty  and  preler- 
vation  of  the  innocent,  and  tliercfore  aie  to  be  louud  in 
fuch  ciiminal  trcatifes  as  difcourfc  of  thefe  niatteis  in 
detail,  yet  they  arc  highly  improper  to  be  publickly  dil- 
c«i(led,  except  only  in  a  court  of  jullice.  We  Ihall 
therefore  meiely  add  upon  this  h.-ad  a  few?  remarks 
from  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  with  regard  to  the  competen- 
cy  and  crcdibili:y  of  wilnefles  ;  which  imy, fnivo fuJore 
be  confidercd. 

And,  Hrft,  the  party  ravifhcd  may  give  evidence  upon 
catli,  and  is  in  law  a  competent  witnef» ;  but  the  credi- 
bility rf  her  teftimony,  and  liow  far  forth  Ihe  is  to  be 
believed,  muft  be  left  to  the  jury  upon  the  circumftances 
of  faft  that  concur  in  that  tellimony.  For  inllance  : 
if  the  wirnefsbe  of  good  fame;  if  Ihe  prefenlly  dii(:ovcr- 
ed  the  offence,  and  made  fearch  for  the  offender  ;  it  the 
pjrty  accufed  tied  for  it ;  tliefe  and  the  like  are  con- 
curring circumftances,  which  give  greater  probability 
to  her  evidence.  But,  on  the  other  fide,  if  Ihe  be  of 
evil  fame,  and  ftand  untupported  by  others  ;  if  ihe  con- 
cealed the  injury  for  any  ccnfiderable  time  after  flie  had 
cpporlunity  to  complain  ;  if  the  place,  where  die  tafl: 
was  alleged  to  be  committed,  was  where  it  was  poflible 
Ihe  might  have  been  heard,  and  the  made  no  outcry  : 
llicleand  the  hke  ciicumftances  carry  a  firong,  but  not 
conciufive,  prcfumption  that  her  teiiimony  is  falfe  or 
feigned. 

Moreover,  if  the  rape  be  chirped  to  be  committed 
on  an  in.'ant  under  12  years  of  av'e,  fhe  may  flill  be 
a  competent  witneff,  if  Ihe  halh  lenfe  and  undtrlland- 
ine;  to  know  the  nature  and  obligations  of  an  oalh  ; 
and,  even  if  ihe  hath  not,  it  is  thought  by  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale,  that  the  ouglit  to  be  heard  without  oath, 
to  give  the  court  information  ;  tliough  that  alone  will 
not  be  fufficient  to  c  nvi-fl  the  offender.  And  he  is  of 
this  opWiion,  firil,  Becauf;  the  nature  of  the  offence 
being  lecrer,  there  may  b";  no  oilier  poffible  pioof  of 
the  aiflual  faifl  ;  though  afterwards  there  may  be  con- 
current circumftances  to  corroborate  it,  proved  by 
other  witnelfes:  and,  fecondly,  Bccaufe  the  law  al- 
lows what  the  child  told  her  mother,  or  tlher  rela- 
tions, to  be  given  in  evidence,  fincc  the  nature  of  the 
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cafe  admits  frequently  of  no  better  proof ;  and  there  Rape, 
is  much  more  rcafon  for  the  couit  to  liear  the  narra-  .^^P^^^ 
tion  of  the  child  herfelf,  tlian  to  receive  it  at  fecond- 
hand  from  thofe  who  Iwear  they  lieard  her  fay  fo. 
And  indeed  it  iirems  now  to  be  fettled,  that  in  thefe 
cales  infants  ol  any  age  arc  to  to  be  heard  ;  and,  if  they 
have  any  idea  of  an  oaih,  to  be  alio  fworn  :  it  being 
iound  by  expeiience,  that  infants  of  very  tender  years 
olleii  give  the  clearell  and  trueil  telHmony.  But  in 
any  ol  thefe  cafes,  whether  the  child  be  fworn  or  not, 
it  is  to  lie  williid,  in  order  to  render  her  evidence  cre- 
dible, that  '.here  ihould  be  fome  concurrent  leftimony 
of  lime,  place,  and  c  ream  laices,  in  order  to  make 
out  the  fact  ;  and  that  the  conviction  iliould  not  be 
grounded  fmgly  on  the  unfupported  accufation  of  an 
infant  under  years  ot  difcrelion.  There  may  be  tliert- 
fi)ie,  in  many  cafes  of  this  nature,  witnelies  who  are 
competent,  that  is,  who  may  be  admitted  to  be  heard  ; 
and  yet,  after  being  heard,  may  prove  not  to  be  cre- 
dible, or  fuch  as  the  jury  is  bound  lo  believe.  For 
one  excellence  of  the  trial  by  jury  is,  that  the  jury  are 
triers  of  the  credit  cf  the  witneifes,  as  well  as  of  the 
truth  of  the  faOt. 

"  It  is  true  (fays  this  learned  judge),  tliat  rape  is 
a  mcll  deteftable  crime,  and  therefore  ought  feverely 
and  impartially  to  be  punilhed  with  death  ;  but  it  muft 
be  remembered,  that  it  is  an  accufation  eafy  to  be  made, 
hard  to  be  proveJ,  but  harder  to  be  defended  by  the 
party  accufed,  though  innocent."  He  then  relates 
two  very  e.\traordinary  cafes  ot  malicious  profecution 
for  this  crime  that  had  happened  within  his  own  ob- 
fervation  ;  and  concludes  thus :  "  I  mention  tliefe  in- 
Uances,  that  we  may  be  the  more  cautious  upon  trials 
of  otlences  of  this  nature,  wherein  the  court  and  jury 
may  with  fo  much  eale  be  impofcd  upon,  without 
great  care  and  vigilance  ;  the  heinoiifnefs  of  the  offence 
many  times  tranfporting  the  judge  and  jury  with  fo 
much  indignation,  that  they  are  over-hallily  carried 
to  the  conviflion  cf  the  perfons  accufed  thereof,  by 
the  conliftent  leftimony  of  fometimes  falfe  and  malici- 
ous witnelfes," 

RAPHAEL  (D'Urbino),  the  greateft,  moil  fu- 
blime,  and  inoft  excellent  painter  that  has  appeared, 
ilnce  the  revival  of  the  fine  arts,  was  the  fon  of  an  in- 
different painter  named  Sanzio,  and  was  born  at  Urbi- 
no  on  Good  Friday  1482.  The  popes  Julius  II.  and 
Leo  X.  who  employed  him,  loaded  him  with  wealth 
and  honour;  and  it  is  faid  that  cardinal  De  St  Bibiaua 
had  fuch  a  value  for  him  that  he  offered  him  his  niece 
in  marriage.  His  genius  is  admired  in  all  his  pidures ; 
his  contours  arc  tree,  his  ordonnances  magnificent,  his 
defigus  corre«5t,  his  figures  elegant,  his  exiirellions  live- 
ly, his  attitudes  natural,  his  heads  gracelul  ;  in  fine, 
every  thing  is  beautiful,  grand,  fublime,juft  andaJoin- 
cd  with  graces.  Thelc  various  peitei^ions  he  derived 
not  only  from  his  excellent  abilities,  but  Irom  his  lludy 
of  antiquity  and  anatomy  ;  and  from  the  friendfliip  iie 
contratited  wiih  Ariofto,  who  contributed  not  a  little  lo 
ilie  improvement  of  his  talk.  His  pidlures  are  prin- 
ri(jally  10  be  found  in  Italy  and  Paris,  'i'hat  of  the 
Transfiguration,  preferved  at  Rome  in  the  church  of 
St  Peter  Monleiio,  palit:s  for  his  mailer-piece.  He 
had  a  handfomc  pcrfon,  was  well  i)roporiioned,  and  had 
great  f^veetnefs  of  temper ;  was  polite,  affable,  and  mo- 
deft. 
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Raphaim    deft.     He,  however,  lived  in  the  utmoft  fplendor  ;  mod 
II         of  the  eminent  mailers  of  his  time  were  ambitious  of 
Raphi.lia.  „,ofijjng  under  him  ;  and  he  never  went  out  without  a 
^""^^^^^  crowd  of  artifts  and  others,  wlio  followed  him  purely- 
through  refpeft.     He  was  not  only  the   bed  painter 
in  the  world,  but  perhaps  the  bell  architciS  too  ;  on 
which  account  Leo  X.  charged  him  with  building  St 
Peter's  church  at  Rome  :  but  he  was  too  much  aJdidl- 
ed  to  pleafure,  which  occafioned  his  death  at  37  years 
of  age.     He  left  a  great  number  of  difciples  ;  among 
whom  were  Julio  Romano  and  John  Francis  Penni, 
who  were  his  heirs.     Many  able  engravers,  as  Raimon- 
di,  George  Mantuan,  and  Bloemait,  engraved  after  Ra- 
phael.    See  Painting,  p.  595  and  598. 

RAPHAIM,  or  Rephaim,  (Mofcs,  a  name  flgni- 
fying  Giants,  as  they  really  were,  and  an  aiSlual  people 
loo,  fiiuatod  in  Bafan  or  Batanea,  beyond  Jordan,  i'e- 
parated  from  the  Zamzunimlm  by  the  river  Jubbok.  Al- 
io a  valley  near  Jerufalem  ;  Jolliua  x. 

RAPHANUS,  RADISH  ;  a  genus  of  the  filiquofa 
order  belonging  to  the  tetradynaniia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  39th  or- 
der, Slliquop!.  The  calyx  is  clofe  ;  the  filiqua  torofc, 
or  fwelling  out  in  knots,  fubarticulated,  and  round. 
There  are  two  melliferous  glandules  between  the 
(horter  ftamina  and  the  piftil,  and  two  between  the 
longer  ftamina  and  the  calyx. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  fativus,  or  common 
garden  radifti  ;  of  which  there  are  feveral  varieties. 
They  are  annual  plants,  which  being  fowed  in  the 
fpring,  attain  perfeflion  in  two  or  three  months,  and 
llioot  up  foon  after  into  ftalk  for  flower  and  feed, 
which,  ripening  in  autumn,  the  whole  plant,  root  and 
top,  peiilhes ;  fo  that  a  frefh  fupply  muft  be  laifed  an- 
nually from  feed  in  the  fpring,  performing  the  fowings 
at  feveral  different  times,  from  about  Chiiftmas  until 
May,  in  order  to  continue  a  regular  fnccelTion  of  young 
tender  radifties  througkout  the  feafon :  allowing  only 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  interval  between  the  fow- 
ings ;  for  one  crop  will  not  continue  good  longer  than 
that  fpace  of  time,  before  they  will  either  run  to  feed, 
or  become  tough,  fticky,  and  too  hot  to  eat. 

RAPHANIDOSIS,  a  puniftiment  inflidled  at  A- 
thens  upon  adulterers.  The  manner  of  it  was  this: 
The  hair  was  plucked  off  from  the  privates  of  the  of- 
fender, hot  alhes  laid  upon  the  place,  and  a  radilh  or 
mullet  thrull  up  his  fundament,  as  has  been  mentioned 
under  Adulti;rv.  Tothis  Juvenal  alludes,  Sal.  x.  ver. 
3  I  7.  ^lofdivn  iiixd.os  ct  mugilis  intrat.  Perfons  who  had 
been  thus  puniflied  were  called  it.-rjo/x-rc/.  'ihe  word 
raf'haniclofit  is  derived  from  fufcait,  aradifti. 

RAtHIDIA,  ill  zoology  ;  a  genus  of  infeifls,  of 
the  neuroptera  order  ;  the  characters  of  wh'ch  arethefe  : 
The  head  is  of  a  horny  llibftance,  and  deprelfed  or 
flattened  :  the  mouth  is  armed  with  two  teeth,  and 
furnifhed  with  f.iur  palpi  :  the  ftcmmata  are  three  in 
number  :  the  wings  are  defieifled  :  the  anttnnx  are  fi- 
liform, as  long  as  the  thorax  ;  the  anterior  part  of 
which  is  kngiiencd  out,  and  of  a  cylindrical  form. : 
the  tail  of  the  female  is  terminated  by  an  appendix, 
refembling  a  flexible  crooked  briftle. — There  are  three 
fpecies.  The  moft  remarkable  is  the  ophiopfis  ;  which 
for  its  fliape  is  one  of  the  moft  fingular  that  can  be 
t  Plate  feen  f .  It  has  an  oblong  head,  fhaped  like  a  heart, 
ccccxxir,      Vol.  XVI. 


point  joined  to  the  thorax,  and  the  broad  part 

It  is  fmr.oih,    black,    flattened,  continually 

,  will)  (hort  antennae,    yeliowilh    maxillae,  and 


witli  Its 
before. 

fiiaking,  with  (hort  antennae,    yeliowilh    maxiiise, 

four  palpi.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  fif 
the  head,  between  the  eyes,  are  the  three  llemmata, 
placed  in  a  triangle.  The  thorax,  to  which  this  head 
is  fattened,  is  narrow,  long,  and  cylindrical.  The  al>- 
domen,  broader,  is  black  like  the  reft  of  the  body, 
with  the  fegments  margined  yellow.  The  feet  are  rl" 
a  yellov/ifh  caft.  The  wings,  which  are  faftigiated, 
are  white,  diaphanous,  veined,  and  as  it  were  covered 
with  a  very  fine  net-work  of  black.  This  infeift,  in 
The  figure  of  its  head,  refembles  a  fnake.  It  is  found 
but  feldom,  and  in  woods  only.  Its  larva,  chryfili'., 
and  habitation,  are  abfolutely  unknown. 

RAPIER,  formerly  flgnified  a  long  old-fafliioncd 
fword,  fiich  as  thofe  worn  by  the  common  fcldiers: 
but  it  now  denotes  a  fmall  fword,  as  contradiftinguifli- 
cd  from  a  back-fwcrd. 

RAPIN  (Rene),  a  Jefuit  and  eminent  French  wri- 
ter, was  born  at  Tours  in  1621.  He  taught  polite 
literature  in  the  fociety  of  tlie  Jefuits  with  great  ap- 
plaufe,  and  was  juftly  efteemed  one  of  the  Left  Lat^n 
poets  and  greateft  wits  of  his  time.  He  died  at  Pa- 
ris in  16S7.  He  wrote,  l.  A  great  rumber  of  Latin 
poems,  which  have  rendered  him  famous  throughout 
all  Europe  ;  among  which  are  his  Hortorum  Hbri 
guafuor,  which  is  reckoned  his  mafter-piece.  2.  Re- 
flexions on  Eloquence,  Poetry,  Hiftory,  and  Philc- 
fophy.  3.  Comparifons  between  Virgil  and  Homer, 
Demofthcnes  and  Cicero,  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  Thu- 
cydides  and  Titus  Livius.  4.  The  hiftory  of  Janfe- 
nifm.  5.  Several  works  on  religious  fubjefls.  The 
beft  edition  of  his  Latin  poems  is  that  of  Paris  in 
1723,  in  3  vols  i2mo. 

Rapin  de  Thoyras  (Paul  de),  a  celebrated  hiftorian, 
was  the  fon  of  James  de  Rapin  lord  of  Thoyras,  and 
was  born  at  Caftres  in  1661.  He  was  educated  at 
firft  under  a  tutor  in  his  father's  houfe  ;  and  afterwardi 
fent  to  Puylaurens,  and  thence  to  Saumur.  In  1679 
he  returned  to  his  father,  with  a  d^fign  to  apply  hin.- 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  an  ad- 
vocate :  but  fome  time  after,  reflecling  that  his  being 
a  Protcftant  would  prevent  his  advancement  at  the 
bar,  he  refolved  to  quit  the  profeflion  of  the  law,  and 
apply  himfclf  to  that  of  the  fword  ;  but  his  father 
would  not  confent  to  it.  The  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes  in  1685,  and  the  death  of  his  father,  which 
happened  two  months  after,  made  him  rcfolve  to  go 
to  England  ;  but  as  he  had  no  hopes  of  any  fettleme'ut 
there,  his  ftay  was  but  fliort.  He  therefore  foon  after 
went  to  Holland,  and  lifted  l,imfelf  in  the  company 
of  French  volunteers  at  Utrecht,  c  nimanded  by  M. 
Rapin  his  courm-gernnan.  He  attended  ilie  Prince  of 
Orange  into  England  in  1688:  and  the  followintr  year 
the  Lord  Kingfton  madehiman  enftgn  in  his  regiment, 
with  which  he  went  into  Ireland,  where  he  gained  the 
efteem  ot  hii  officers  at  the  fiege  of  Carrickfergus 
and  had  foon  a  lieutenant's  commifllon.  He  was  pi c- 
fent  at  the  battle  of  the  13oync,  and  was  (hot  thro'  the 
(houlder  at  the  fiege  of  Limerick.  He  was  foon  after 
captain  of  the  company  in  which  he  had  been  enfign  ; 
but,  in  1693,  rcligned  his  company  to  one  of  his  bro- 
ihers,  in  order  to  be  tutor  to  the  earl  of  Portland's 
B  fon. 
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fon.  In  1699,  he  married  Marianne  Tcll.irJ, ;  but  this 
inarri.iye  nciihcr  abated  his  care  of  his  pupil  nor  pre- 
vented his  accompanying  him  in  his  travels.  Having 
fiaidicd  this  employment,  he  returned  to  his  family, 
which  he  had  fettled  at  the  Hague  ;  and  here  lie  con- 
tl.iiicd  fome  years.  But  as  he  found  iiis  tamily  In- 
crcale,  he  rcfolved  to  retire  to  fome  clieap  country  ; 
and  accordingly  removed,  in  1707,  to  Wcfel,  where  he 
wrote  his  Hillory  of  England,  and  fome  other  pieces. 
Tjiough  he  was  of  a  llrong  conllitution,  yet  feventeen 
years  application  (for  fo  long  was  he  in  compoling  the 
liillory  jull  mentioned)  entirely  ruined  his  health.  He 
died  iu  I  72  J.  He  wrote  in  French,  1.  A  Dilfertation 
on  ihe  Wliigs  and  Tories.  2.  His  Hiilory  of  Eng- 
land, i>riiited  at  the  Hague  in  1726  and  1727,  in  y 
vols  410,  and  reprinted  at  Trevoux  in  172S,  in  10  vols 
ij.M.  This  lall  edition  is  more  complete  than  that  of 
the  Hague.  It  has  been  tranflated  into  Englilh,  and 
improved  with  Notes,  by  the  Reverend  Mr  Tindal,  in 
2  vols  fclio.  This  performance,  though  the  work  of 
ii  foreigner,  is  defervedly  ellcemed  as  the  fulled  and 
mofl  impartial  colledlion  of  Englifli  political  tranfic- 
tiORs  eit.MU.  The  readers  of  wit  and  vivacity,  liowever, 
may  be  apt  to  complain  of  him  for  being  fometimes  ra- 
ther tcdii  us  and  dull. 

R.-\PINE,  in  law,  the  taking  away  another's  goods 
&c.  by  violence. 

RAPPERSWIL,  a  town  of  SwiiTcrland,  on  the 
confines  of  the  canton  of  Zurich,  and  of  the  territory 
of  Caller,  with  an  old  caftle  It  is  [trong  by  fitua- 
t'on,  being  feated  on  a  neck  of  land  which  advances 
into  tlie  lake  of  Zurich,  and  over  which  there  is  a 
bridge  850  paces  long.  It  is  fubjeifl  to  the  cantons  of 
Zurich  and  Berne.  E-  Long.  8.  57.  N.  Lat.  47.  20. 

RAP?  OLSTEIN,  a  town  of  France  in  Upper  Al- 
face,  which,  before  the  Revolution,  had  the  title  of  a 
barony.  All  the  muficians  of  Aliace  likewife  depend- 
ed upon  this  baron,  and  were  obliged  to  pay  him  a 
certain  tribute,  without  which  they  could  not  play  upon 
their  iiidrunients.  E.  Long.  7.  28.  N.  Lat.  48.  i  j. 

RAPTURE,  an  ecftafy  or  tranfport  of  mind.     See 

EXTASV. 
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o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  thermometer  flood  at  114* 
in  the  (hade,  and  in  tlie  evening  at  82°  j  though  at 
funrife  it  had  been  no  higher  than  61.  Notwithdand- 
ing  this  appearance  of  extreme  heat,  however,  the  fer.- 
fation  was  by  no  means  intolerable  ;  they  could  hunt  at 
mid-day,  and  felt  the  evenings  rather  cold.  The  foil 
is  a  fat,  loofe,  black  earth,  which  our  author  fays  is  the 
f  ime  from  13°  to  iG'' of  north  latitude;  at  leall  till 
we  come  to  the  deferts  of  Atbara,  where  the  tropical 
rains  ceafe.  This  coimtry  divides  that  of  the  Shan- 
galla  into  two  parts,  neatly  equal.  Thefe  people  in- 
habit a  belt  of  land  abo\it  60  miles  broad,  all  along 
the  northern  frontier  of  Abyllinia,  excepting  two  large 
gaps  or  fpaccs  which  have  been  left  open  for  the  fake 
ot  commerce,  and  wliich  are  inhabited  by  ftrangers,  to 
keep  the  Shangalla  in  awe.  The  latter  trade  in  gold, 
which  they  pick  up  in  the  ftreams  as  it  is  walhed  down 
from  the  mountains  ;  for  there  are  no  mines  in  their 
country,  neither  is  tliere  any  gold  in  Abyflinia,  e.tcept- 
ing  what  is  imported  from  this  or  fome  other  country. 
The  Shangalla  are  the  natural  enemies  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ras  elFeel,  and  much  blood  has  been  flied  in 
the  various  incurfions  they  have  made  upon  one  ano- 
ther ;  though  of  late  thofe  of  Ras-el-Feel,  by  the  aflift. 
ance  of  the  emperors,  have  been  enabled  to  keep  the 
Shangalla  at  bay. 

RAS-Skm,  a  city  of  Tripoli  in  Barbary,  concerning 
which  a  number  of  fables  were  told  by  the  Tripolire 
ambafiador,  all  of  which  were  believed  in  England  and 
other  parts  of  Europe  in  the  begnning  of  this  century. 
(See  FjiTKinKD-Citj'J.  Mr  Bruce  informs  us,  that  it 
is  filuated  about  five  days  journey  fouth  from  Bengarij 
but  has  no  water  excepting  one  fountain,  which  has  a 
difagreeable,  tafte,  and  feems  to  be  impregnated  with 
alum.  Hence  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  Ras-Semy 
or  the  fountain  of  polfon.  The  only  remains  of  anti- 
quity in  this  place  confift  of  the  ruins  of  a  tower  or 
fortification,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Bruce,  is  as 
late  as  the  time  of  tlie  Vandal? ;  but  he  fays  he  cannot 
imagine  what  ufe  they  made  of  the  water,  and  they 
had  no  other  within  two  days  journey  of  the  place. — 
Here  our  traveller  {^vi  many  of  the  animals    called 


RARE,  in  phyfxs,  (lands  oppofed  to  denfe  ;  and  de-  jerboa,  a  kind  of  mice  ;  which,  he  fays,  feem  to  par- 


notes  a  body  that  is  very  porous,  whnfe  parts  are  at  a 
great  dillance  irom  one  another,  and  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  contain  but  little  matter  under  a  large  bulk. 
See  the  following  article. 

RAREF.VCTION,  in  phyfics,  the  aft  whereby  a 
body  is  rendered  rare  ;  that  is,  brought  to  poffefs  more 
room,  or  appear  under  a  larger  bulk,  without  accef- 
fion  of  any  new  matter. — This  is  rery  frequently  the 
cfTci-l  of  fire,  as  has  long  been  univerfaily  allowed.  In 
many  cafes,  however,  philofophers  have  attributed  it 
to  the  a(Sion  of  a  repulfire  principle.  However,  from 
the  many  difcovcries  concerning  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  the  ele^flric  fluid  and  fire,  there  is  the  great- 
cfl  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  repulfive  principle  is  no 
other  than  elemen'ary  fire.     See  Repulsion. 

RAS  EL-FitL,  one  c^f  the  frontier  provinces  of  A- 
by(rin!a,  of  which  the  late  celebrated  traveller  Mr  Biuce 
was  made  governor  while  in  that  country.  It  is  but 
of  ("mall  extent,  and  in  its  nioU  profperous  (late  con- 
tained only  39  villages.  The  climate  is  extremely  hot, 
in  Mr  Bruce's  opinion  one  of  the  hotteft  in  the  world. 
He  informs  us,  that  on  the  firil  Jay  of  March,  at  three 


take  as  much  of  the  nature  of  a  bird  as  of  a  qua- 
druped. 

RAS  AY,  one  of  the  Hebrides  Iflands,  is  about  13 
miles  long  and  2  broad.  It  contains  700  inhabitants, 
has  plenty  of  lime-ftone,  free-flone;  and  feeds  great  num- 
bers of  black  cattle;  but  has  neither  deers,  hares,  nor 
rabbits.  The  only  appearance  of  a  harbour  In  Rafay 
is  at  Clachan  Bay,  where  Mr  Macleod  the  proprietor  of 
the  ifland  rcfides.  Rafay  prcfeuts  a  bold  Ihore,  which 
rifes  to  the  height  of  mountains  ;  and  here  the  natives 
have,  with  incredible  labour,  formed  many  little  corn 
fields  and  potato  grounds.  'I'hcfe  heights  dccreafe  at 
the  fouth  end,  where  there  are  feme  ("arms  and  a  good- 
looking  country.  Mr  Macleod  is  fole  porprietor  of  this 
ifland,  and  of  Rona  and  Fladda  at  the  north  end  of  it, 
which  are  only  proper  foi  grazing. 

The  houfe  of  Rafay  is  pleafantly  fituated  near  the 
fouth-well  end  of  the  ifland,  wliich  is  the  mod  level 
part  of  it.  It  has  an  extendve  and  excellent  garden, 
and  is  furrounded  with  forell  trees  ot  confiderable  mag- 
nitude ;  another  proof  that  trees  will  grow  upon  the 
edge  of  ihc  fea,  though  it  mull  be  allowed  that  the 
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Rifaam      channel  here  is  nirrow.     Immediately  behind  the  houfe 
II         of  Rafay  arc  the  ruins  of  an  anciunt  chapel,  now  ufeil 
as  the  family  burying-place. 

Dr  Johnfon,  in  his  Tour,  expreflls  the  highcft  faliif.ic- 
ticn  at  the  reception  he  mu  with  when  in  Rafay  from 
Mr  Macleod. 

RASCIANS,  a  poor  opprcfTcd  people  who  dwelt 
on  bo:h  fides  of  the  D.inube,  and  who,  about  the  year 
1594,  being  weary  of  the  Turkifli  thraldom,  tirft  took 
13  of  tlieir  veiTeli  upon  that  river  ;  and  tlicn  drawing 
t02;cthera  body  of  fifteen  thoufand  men  between  Buda 
and  Belgrade,  twice  defeated  the  padia  of  Temefwar 
with  a  budy  of  fourtjen  thoufand  Turks.  Tliey  after- 
wards took  Baczkerek,  four  miles  from  Belgrade,  and 
the  cadle  of  Ottadt ;  then  laying  fiege  to  that  of  Beche, 
on  the  TheyilU,  the  old  pfilha  of  I'emefwar  marched  to 
relieve  it  with  eleven  thoufand  men  ;  but  the  Rafcians 
encountering  them,  flew  near  ten  tiioufand,  and  took 
18  pieces  of  canon.  The  confequence  of  tiiis  viiftory 
was  the  reduction  of  Werfetza  and  Luts.  Then,  fend- 
ing to  the  archduke  for  aid  and  gunners,  they  oftered  to 
put  themfelves  and  their  country  under  the  emperor's 
protetftion. 

RASOR-B.LL.     SccAlca,  n°4. 

R.iiOR-FiJh.     SeeSoLEN. 

RASTALL  (John),  a  printer  and  mifcellaneous 
■writer,  was  born  in  London,  probably  about  the  end  of 
the  1 5th  century,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  Returning 
from  the  univerfity,  he  fettled  in  the  metropolis,  and 
commenced  printer,  "  then  elteenied  (fays  Wood)  a 
profelTion  fit  for  any  fcholar  or  ingenious  man."  He 
xnarried  the  fifter  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  with  whom,  we 
are  told,  he  was  very  intimate,  and  whofe  writings  he 
lirenuoully  defended.  From  the  title-page  of  one  of 
his  books,  he  appears  to  have  lived  in  Cheaplidc,  at  the 
fign  of  the  mermaid.  He  died  in  tlie  year  1536  ;  and 
left  two  fons,  William  and  John  :  the  firft  of  whom  be- 
came a  judge  in  queen  Mary's  reign,  and  the  latter  a 
juftice  of  peace.  This  John  Rallall,  the  fubjeft  of  the 
prefent  article,  was  a  zealous  Papill  ;  but  Bale  fays, 
that  he  changed  his  religion  before  his  death.  He 
wrote,  1.  Natura  naturata.  Pits  calls  it  a  copious 
(prolixa)  and  ingenious  comedy,  defcribing  Europe,  A- 
iia,  and  Africa  ;  with  cuts.  What  fort  of  a  comedy 
this  was,  is  not  eafy  to  conceive.  Probably  it  is  a  cof- 
mographical  defer! ption,  written  in  dialogue,  and  there- 
fore ftyled  a  comedy.  2 .  The  paftyme  of  tlie  people  ; 
the  cronycles  of  diverfc  realmys,  and  moft  efpecially  of 
the  realm  of  England,  brcvely  compiled  and  emprinted 
in  Cheapefyde,  at  the  fign  of  the  mearmaid,  next  Pol- 
lyfgate,  cum  prl-uiUpo,  fol.  3.  Eccijia  Johannh  RaJ- 
lall,  154Z,  W.is  one  of  the  prohibited  books  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  4.  Le^um  jlnglicanaium  ^<oca- 
hula  cxplicaia.  French  and  Latin.  Lond.  1567,  Svo. 
And  fome  otlier  works. 

RASTADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Suabia  and  marquifate  of  Baden,  with  a  handfome  caftle. 
It  is  remarkable  for  a  treaty  concluded  here  between 
the  French  and  Impcrialills  in  1714;  and  is  feated  on 
the  river  Mcrg,  near  the  Rhine.  E.  Long.  9.  14.  N. 
Lat.  48.  52. 

RASTENBURG,  a  fine  city  in  Pruflla,  on  the  Gu- 
ber,  furrounded  with  a  wall,  and  fince  1629  alio  with  a 
rampart. 
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RAT,  in  zoology.     Sec  Mus. 


The  following  receipt  is  faid  to  have  been  found  ef- 
feilual  for  the  dcftruction  of  rats.  Take  of  the  feeds 
of  ftavefacre  or  loufcwort,  powdeied,  more  or  le-G  as  the 
cccafion  requires,  one  part  ;  of  oatmer.l,  three  parts  ; 
mix  them  well,  and  make  them  up  into  a  palle  wiili  ho- 
ney. Lay  pieces  of  it  in  the  holes,  ar.d  oa  the  places 
where  mice  and  rats  frequent ;  and  it  will  effeflually 
kill  or  rid  the  place  of  thofe  kind  of  vermin  by  their 
eating  thereof. 

Some  time  ago,  the  fociety  for  encouraging  arts  pro- 
pofed  a  premium  of  50 1,  for  a  preparation  capable  of 
alluring  or  fafcinating  rati  f )  that  they  might  be  taken 
alive.  In  confequer.ce  of  this,  a  great  number  of  new 
traps,  &c.  were  invented  ;  and  the  following  methods  of 
alluring  the  rats  to  a  certain  place  were  publillied. 

One  of  thofe  moft  eafily  and  eihcacioiifly  praftifed  is 
thetrailii.g  fome  pieces  of  their  moft  favourite  food, 
which  Ihould  be  of  the  kind  that  has  the  ftrongeft  fcent, 
fuch  as  toafted  cheefe  or  broiled  red  herrings,  from  the 
holes  or  entrances  of  the  clofet  to  tlieir  recelfes  in  every 
part  of  the  houfe  or  contiguous  building  At  the  ex- 
tremities and  in  different  parts  of  the  courfe  of  this  trail- 
ed  track,  fmall  quantities  of  meal,  or  any  other  kind 
of  their  food,  Ihould  be  laid,  to  bring  the  greater  num- 
ber into  the  tracks,  and  to  encourage  them  to  purfue 
it  to  the  place  where  they  are  intended  to  be  taken  :  at 
that  place,  when  time  admits  of  it,  a  more  plentiful  re- 
paft  is  laid  for  them,  and  tlie  trailing  repeated  for  iw» 
or  three  nights. 

Befides  this  trailing  and  way-baiting,  fome  of  the 
moft  ex-pert  of  the  rat-catchers  have  a  iliortcr  and  per- 
haps  more  effeflual  method  of  bringing  them  togetlier ; 
wliich  is  the  calling  them,  by  making  fuch  a  whiftling 
noife  as  refembles  their  own  call ;  and  by  this  means, 
withtheafliftanceof  the  way-baits,  they  call  them  out 
of  their  holes,  and  lead  them  to  the  r^paft  prepared  for 
them  at  the  place  defigned  for  taking  them.  But  this 
is  much  more  difficult  to  be  pra^ifed  than  the  art  of 
trailing  ;  for  the  learning  the  exacfl  notes  or  cries  of 
any  kind  of  beafts  or  birds,  fo  as  to  deceive  them,  is  a 
peculiar  talent  which  is  feldom  attained  :  though  fome 
perfons  have  been  known  who  could  call  together  a 
great  number  of  cats ;  and  there  was  a  man  in  London 
who  could  bring  nightingales,  when  tliey  were  within 
hearing,  about  him,  and  even  allure  tliem  to  perch  on 
his  hand,  fo  as  to  be  taken. 

In  praaifing  either  of  thofe  methods,  of  trailing  or 
calling,  great  caution  muft  be  ufed  by  the  operator  to 
fupprefs  and  prevent  the  fcent  of  his  feet  and  body  from 
being  perceived  ;  which  is  done  by  overpowering  that 
fcent  by  others  of  a  ftronger  nature.  In  order  to  this, 
the  feet  are  to  be  covered  with  cloths  rubbed  over  v.  iih 
afafflctida,  or  other  ftrong-fmelling  fubftances  ;  and  even 
oil  of  rhodium  is  fometimes  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  but 
fparingly,  on  account  of  its  deatnefs,  though  it  has  a 
very  alluring  as  well  asdifguiGng  effea.  It  this  cau- 
tion of  avoiding  the  fcent  of  die  operator's  feet,  near 
the  track,  and  in  tlie  place  where  the  rats  are  propofeJ 
to  be  collecled,  be  not  properly  obferved,  it  will  very 
much  obftrua  the  fuccefs  of  the  attempt  to  take  them  ; 
for  they  are  very  Ihy  of  coming  where  the  fcent  of  hu- 
ni.-in  feet  lies  very  frefh,  as  it  intimates  to  their  figaci- 
ous  inftina  the  prefence  of  human  creatures,  whom  they 
^  2  naturally 
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Rj*.  n?.lurally  dreaJ.  To  the  abovcmcntioncJinians  of  al" 
'~^~^^  luring  by  trailing,  way-baitmg,  and  calling,  n  aJdcJ 
iinoiher  of  a  very  matttial  cflicicv,  which  ii,  the  nil- ot 
oil  of  rhodium,  which,  like  iIk-  niariim  Syiiacum  in  the 
cafe  of  cats,  has  a  vei  y  eiitraordiiiury  fakinatiiig  power 
on  thefe  animals.  This  oil  is  extremely  dear,  and  tliere- 
fore  fparingly  uftd.  It  is  exalted  in  a  fin.Jl  quantity  in 
the  place,  and  at  the  entrance  of  it,  where  llie  rats  are 
iatcnJed  to  be  taken;  particulirly  at  the  time  when 
t!iey  are  to  be  lall  brought  togellier,  ih  order  to  their 
ileli'ruction  ;  and  it  is  ufid  alio  by  fmearing  it  on  the 
fiuface  offomeof  the  implements  ufed  in  taknig  by  the 
method  below  dcfcribed  ;  and  llic  effeft  it  has  ia  taking 
i.tTihcir  caution  and  dread,  by  tlie  delight  tb.ey  appaer 
to  have  in  it,  is  very  extraordinary. 

It  is  ufual,  likew'ife,  for  the  operator  to  dilguife  his 
fivjureas  well  as  fcen:,  which  is  done  by  putting  on  a 
lortofgown  or  cloak,  of  one  colour,  that  hides  the 
jiatural  form,  and  makes  him  appear  like  a  poll  or  fome 
fuch  inanimate  thing  ;  wiiich  habit  muft  likewife  be 
fcentid  as  above,  to  overpower  the  fmell  of  his  perlon  ; 
and  befides  this,  he  is  to  avoid  all  motion  till  he  has  fe- 
tured  his  point  of  having  all  the  rats  in  his  power. 

When  the  rats  are  thus  enticed  and  coUeeled,  where 
time  is  afforded,  and  the  whole  in  any  houfe  and  out- 
hullJings  are  intended  to  be  cleared  away,  tJiey  are  ful- 
fercd  to  regale  on  what  tliey  mod  like,  which  is  ready 
prepared  for  tliem,  and  tlien  to  go  away  quietly  for  two 
or  three  nights ;  by  which  means  thofe  that  arc  not  al- 
lured the  firft  niglit  arc  brought  afterwards,  either  by 
their  fellows,  or  the  citc&i  of  the  trailing,  &c.  and  will 
not  fail  to  come  duly  again,  if  th:y  are  not  dillurbed  or 
molefted.  But  many  of  the  rat-catchers  make  fliort- 
cr  work,  and  content  themfelves  with  what  can  be 
brought  together  in  one  night  or  two  ;  but  tliis  is  ne- 
ver cffee'tual,  unlefs  where  the  building  is  fmall  and  en- 
tire, and  the  rats  but  few  in  number. 

The  means  of  taking  them,  when  they  are  brought 
togeth.er,  are  various.  Some  entice  them  into  a  very 
l.irge  bag,  the  mouth  of  wJiich  is  fufficiently  capacious 
to  cover  nearly  the  whole  floor  of  the  place  where  they 
are  colleded  ;  which  is  done  by  fmearing  fome  veflel, 
placed  in  the  midJl:  of  tlic  bag,  with  oil  of  rhodium, 
and  laying  in  the  bag  baits  of  food.  Tliis  bag,  which 
before  lay  flat  on  the  ground  with  the  mouth  fpread 
open,  is  to  be  fuddenly  clofed  when  the  rats  are  all  in. 
Others  drive  or  fright  them,  by  flight  noifes  or  motions, 
into  a  bag  of  a  long  form,  the  mouth  of  which, alter  all 
the  rats  are  come  in,  is  drawn  up  to  the  opening  of  the 
place  by  which  they  entered,  all  otlicr  ways  of  retreat 
being  fecured.  Others,  again,  intoxicate  orpoifon  them, 
by  mixing  with  tlie  lepalt  prepared  for  them  the  cocii- 
lus  Indicus,  or  the  nux  vomica.  They  direft  four  oun- 
ces of  the  coculus  Ind;cus,  with  twelve  ounces  ot  oat- 
meal, and  two  ounces  of  treacle  or  jioney,  made  into  a 
moid  pafte  with  llrong-beer  :  but  if  the  nux  vomica  be 
ufed,  a  much  Uh  proportion  will  fcrve  than  is  liere  gi- 
ven of  the  coculus.  Any  fimilar  compofition  of  thcfe 
drugs,'wiili  that  kind  of  food  the  rats  are  mod  fond  of, 
and  which  has  a  flrong  flavour,  to  hide  tliat  of  the 
drugs,  will  equally  well  anfwer  tlie  end.  If  indeed  the 
coculus  Indicus  be  well  powdered,  and  irifufed  in 
ftrongbcer  fjr  fome  lime,  at  lead  half  the  quantity  heie 
direfled  will  ferve  as  well  as  the  quautity  before-men- 
tioned.    When  the  rats  appear  to  be  thoroughly  in- 
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toxicaicd  with  the  coculus,  or  fick  with  the  ntJx  vomica,  Rat-tfland 
they  may  be  taken  with  the  hand,  and  put  into  a  bag  or         |i 
cage,  the  door  of  the  place  being  fird  drawn  to,  left     Rates, 
tliolc  wlio  have  ftrenglh  and  fenfe  remaining  efc;ipe. 

R.it-ljlaikl,  a  fmall  detached  part  of  the  iflmd  of 
Lundy,  off  the  north  coaft  of  Devon.  Though  noted 
in  Donn'b  map  of  the  county,  it  is  not  worth  mention 
here,  but  as  giving  opportunity  to  fubjoin  a  farther  no- 
tice of  Lundy,  which  illar.d  was  purchafed  a  few  years 
fmce  by  Mr  Cleveland  M.  P.  for  about  1200  guineas, 
who  has  a  fmall  villa  on  it :  not  more  than  400  acres 
are  cultivated  :  it  is  let  altogether  for  70 1.  a  year.  The 
foil  is  good,  though  no  trees  will  grow  on  the  ifland. 
It  has  fine  fprings  of  water  :  the  houfes  are  feven  :  the 
inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  do  not  exceed 
24.  The  bird  called  murr,  whole  eggs  are  very  large 
and  line,  the  Lundy  parrot,  and  rabbits,  are  the  chief 
produce  ;  thefe  abound,  and  are  taken  for  the  feathers, 
eggs,  and  Ikins,  principally.  'I'hey  have  now  (1794) 
70  bullocks  and  4C0  flieep,  but  the  latter  do  not  thrive, 
'i^hey  pav  no  taxes  :  fifliing  fkiffs  often  call  with  necef- 
faries  :  tlie  fituation  is  very  pleafant,  and  the  rocks 
around,  which  arc  large,  and  partly  grp.nitc,  are  wild, 
romantic,  and  novel.  It  had  probably  more  inhabitants 
once,  as  human  bones  have  been  ploughed  up.  It  has 
no  place  of  worlhip,  nor  public-houfe  ;  but  ftrangcrs 
are  always  welcome.  Eight  cannon  lie  on  the  battle- 
ments on  the  top  of  a  very  deep  precipice,  under  which 
is  a  curious  cavern.  Lord  Gower,  Mr  Benfon,  and  Sir 
J.  B.  Warren,  K.  B.  have  been  former  proprietors.  See 
Lundy. 

RAT-Tails,  or  Arrejh.      See  Farriery,  §  xxxvii. 
RATAFIA,  a  fine  fpiriuious  liquer,  prepared  from 
the  kernels,  &c.  of  feveral  kinds  ot  fruits,  particularly 
of  cherries  and  apricots. 

Ratafia  of  cherries  is  prepared  by  bruifing  the  cher- 
ries, and  putting  them  into  a  velfel  wherein  brandy  has 
been  long  kept ;  then  adding  to  them  the  kernels  of 
cherries,  with  ftrawberries,  fugar,  cinnamon,  white  pep- 
per, nutmeg,  cloves ;  and  to  20  pound  of  cherries  10 
quarts  of  brandy.  The  velTcl  is  left  open  ten  or  twelve 
days,  and  then  Hopped  clofe  for  two  months  before  it 
be  tapped.  Ratafia  of  apricots  is  prepared  two  ways, 
viz.  either  by  boiling  the  apricots  in  white-wine,  adding 
to  the  liquor  an  equal  quantity  of  brandy,  w  ith  fugar, 
cinnamon,  mace,  and  the  kernels  of  apricots  ;  infuling 
the  whole  for  eight  or  ten  days;  then  draining  the  li- 
quor, and  putting  it  up  for  ufe  :  or  elfe  by  infuling  the 
apricots,  cut  in  pieces,  in  brandy,  for  a  day  or  two,  paf- 
fing  it  through  a  dr.iining  bag,  and  then  putting  in  the 
ufual  ingredients. 

R.ATCH,  or  RASH,  in  clock-work,  a  fort  of  wheel 
having  twelve  fangs,  which  ferve  to  life  up  the  detents 
every  hour,  and  make  the  clock  drike.     See  Clock. 

RATCHETS,  in  a  watch,  are  the  fmall  iceth  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fufy,  or  barrel,  which  ftops  it  in  winding 
up. 

RATE,  a  ftandard  or  proportion,  by  which  cither 
the  quantity  or  value  of  a  thing  is  adjuded. 

R-VrES,  in  tlie  navy,  the  orders  or  clalfes  into  which 
the  (hips  of  war  are  divided,  according  to  tiieir  force 
and  magnitude. 

The  regulation,  which  lim'ts  the  rates  of  men  of  war 
to  the  fmalled,  number  poffible,  feems  to  have  been  dic- 
tated by  confiderations  of  political  economy,  or  of  that 
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Rate',  of  die  fimplicity  of  the  fervice  in  tlie  royal  dock-yards. 
■''^''^^^The  Britilli  fleet  is  accordingly  t-illiibuted  into  (ix  rates, 
exclufive  of  the  inferior  veliels  thjt  ufually  attend  on 
naval  armaments  ;  as  ficopsofwar,  arir.ed  fliips,  bomb- 
ketches,  firc-(hips  and  cutters,  or  fchooners  commanded 
by  lieutenants. 

Ships  of  the  firftrate  mount  ico  cannon,  having  42- 
pounJtrs  on  thelower  deck,  24poiinderson  the  middle 
deck,  1  2-pounders  on  the  upper  deck,  and  6-poundcrs 
on  the  quarter-deck  and  fore-cad le.  Tliey  are  manned 
witli  850  men,  including  their  ofRccrs,  feamen,  marines, 
and  fcrvants. 

In  ijeneral,  the  fhips  of  every  rate,  befides  the  cap- 
tain, have  the  mafter,  the  boatfwain,  the  gunnei,  the 
chaplain,  the  purfer,  ihe  fur^eon,  and  the  carpenter  ; 
all  of  whom,  except  the  chaplain,  have  their  njatcs  or 
aflillants,  in  vihich  are  comprehended  the  f^ilm.iker,  the 
mafter  at  arms,  the  armourer,  tlie  captain's  c'.erk,  the 
gunfmidi,  &c. 

The  number  of  other  officers  are  always  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rate  of  tlie  lliip.  Thus  a  drft  tate  has  fix 
lieutenants,  fix  mafter's  mates,  twenty -four  midlhipmen, 
and  Sve  furgeon's  mates,  who  aie  c  mfidered  as  gentle- 
men :  bcfides  the  following  petty  officers  ;  quarter-maf- 
ters  and  their  mates,  fourteen;  boatfwain's  mates  and 
yeomen, eight ;  gunner's  mates  and  aOillants,  fix  ;  quar- 
ter-gunners, twenty-five ;  carpenter's  mates,  two,  befides 
fourteen  afliftants  ;  with  one  lie  ward,  and  fteward's  mate 
to  the  purfer. 

If  the  dimenfions  of  all  fhips  of  the  fame  rate  were 
equal,  it  would  be  the  fimplell  and  moft  perfpicuous 
method  to  coUeifl  them  into  one  point  of  view  in  a  table  : 
but  as  there  is  no  invariable  rule  for  the  general  dimen- 
fions. We  muft  content  ourfelves  with  but  a  few  re- 
marks on  (hips  of  each  rate,  fo  as  to  give  a  general  idea 
of  the  difference  between  them. 

The  Viilory,  one  of  the  laft  built  of  the  Britilh  firft 
rates,  is  222  feet  6  inches  in  length,  from  the  head 
to  the  ftern  ;  the  length  of  her  keel,  151  feet  3  inches  ; 
that  of  her  gun-deck,  or  lower  deck,  186  feet ;  her  ex- 
treme breadth  is  51  feet  10  inches  ;  her  depth  in  the 
hole,  21  feet  6  inches  ;  her  burden,  2162  tons;  and 
her  poop  reaches  6  feet  before  the  mizcn-maft. 

Ships  of  the  fecond  rate  carry  90  guns  upon  three 
decks,  of  which  thofe  on  the  lower  battery  are  32- 
pounders;  thofe  on  the  middle,  iS-pounders;  on  the 
upper  deck,  1 2-pounders;  and  thofe  on  the  quarter- 
deck, 6-pounders,  which  ufually  amount  to  four  or  fix. 
Their  complement  of  men  is  750,  in  which  there  are  fix 
lieutenants,  four  matter's  mates,  24  midlhipmen,  and 
four  furgeon's  mates,  14  quarter-raallcrs  and  tlieir  mates, 
eight  boatfwain's  mates  and  yeomen,  fix  gunner's  mates 
and  yeomen,  with  22  quarter-gunners,  two  carpenter's 
mates,  with  10  afliftants,  and  one  fteward  and  fteward's 
mate. 

Sh'ps  of  the  third  rate  carry  from  64  to  80  cannon, 
which  are  32,  18,  and  9-pcundcrs.  The  80-gnn  Ihips 
however  begin  to  grow  out  of  repute,  and  to  give  way 
to  thofe  of  74,  70,  &.C.  which  have  only  two  whole 
batteries  ;  whereas  the  former  have  three,  with  28  guns 
planted  on  each,  tlie  cannon  of  their  upper  deck  being 
the  fame  as  thofe  on  the  quarter-deck  and  fore-caftle  of 
the  latter,  which  are  y-poundcrs.  The  complement  in 
a  74  is  650,  and  in  a  64,  500  men ;  having,  in  peace, 
four  lieutenants,  but  in  war,  five ;  and  when  au  admiral 


is  aboard,  fix.  They  have  tliree  mader's  mates,  16 
midlhipmen,  three  furgeon's  mates,  10  qiiarter-mafters  ^ 
and  their  mates,  i\x  bo.itfwain's  mates  and  yeomen,  four 
gunner's  mates  and  yeomen,  with  18  quarter-gunners, 
(ine  carpenter's  mate,  witli  eight  afllllants,  and  one  ftcw- 
aid  and  fteward's  mate  under  the  purfer. 

Sh  ps  of  the  fi.urtli  rate  mount  from  60  to  50  guns, 
upon  two  decks,  and  the  quartei-deck.  Tlic  lower 
tier  is  compoled  of  24p(.unders,  the  upper  tier  of  12- 
pounders,  and  the  cannon  on  the  qunrter-deck  and 
forc-caftle  are  6-poundtrs.  The  complement  of  a  50 
gun  Ihip  is  350  mvn,  in  which  tlieie  are  three  lieute- 
nants, two  niaftsr's  mates,  10  midlhipmen,  two  fur- 
geon's mates,  eight  quarter-mafttrs  and  their  mates 
four  boatfwain's  mates  and  yeomen,  one  gunner's  mate 
and  one  yeoman,  with  12  quarter-gunners,  one  carpen- 
ter's mate  and  fix  affiftnnts,  and  a  fteward  and  fteward's 
mate. 

All  veftels  of  war,  under  the  fourth  rate,  are  ufual- 
ly comprehended  under  the  general  name  oi fr'ignts, 
and  never  appear  in  the  Tne  of  battle.  They  are  di- 
vided into  tlie  5tli  and  6th  rates ;  the  former  mounting 
from  40  to  32  guns,  and  the  latter  from  28  to  zo. 
The  largeft  of  the  tiUh  rate  have  two  decks  of  cannon, 
the  lower  battery  being  of  i8-pounders,  and  that  of 
the  upper  deck  of  9-pounders ;  but  tliofe  of  36  and  32 
guns  have  one  complete  deck  of  guns,  mounting  12- 
pounders,  befides  the  quarter-deck  and  fore-caftle,  which 
carry  6-pounders.  The  complement  of  a  (hip  of  44 
guns  is  280  men  ;  and  that  of  a  fiigate  of  36  guns, 
240  men.  The  firft  has  three,  andthe  fecond  two, 
lieutenants  ;  and  both  have  two  mafter's  mates,  fixmid- 
(liipmen,  two  furgeon's  mates,  fix  quarter-mafters  and 
their  mates,  two  boatfwain's  mates  and  one  yeoman, 
one  gunner's  mate  and  one  yeom.an,  with  10  or  11  quar- 
ter.gunners,  and  one  purfer's  fteward. 

Frigates  of  the  6th  rate  carry  9-pounders,  thofe  of 
28  guns  having  3-pounders  on  their  quarter-deck,  with 
200  men  for  their  complement;  and  thofe  of  24,  ifo 
men  :  the  former  has  two  lieutenants,  the  latter,  one  ; 
and  both  have  two  mafter's  mates,  four  midfhipme.i, 
onefurgeon's  matc,four  quarter-mafters  and  their  mate-, 
one  boatfwain's  m^te  and  one  yeoman,  one  gunner's 
mate  and  one  yeoman,  with  fix  or  ("even  quarter-gun- 
ners, and  one  purfer's  fteward. 

The  Hoops  of  war  carry  from  i8  to  8  cannon,  the 
largeft  of  which  have  lix-pounders  ;  and  ilie  fmalkft, 
vi/..  thofe  of  8  or  10  guns,  four-pounders.  Tiieir offi- 
cers arc  generally  the  fime  as  in  the  6:h  rates,  v.-ith 
little  variation  ;  and  their  complements  of  men  are  from 
120  to  60,  in  proportion  to  their  force  or  magnitude. 
N.  B.  Bomb-veftels  are  on  the  fame  cftablilliment  as 
(loops  ;  but  fire-fliips  and  hofpital-fliips  are  on  that  of 
fit'th  rates. 

Nothing  more  evidently  manifefts  the  great  improve- 
ment of  the  marine  art,  and  the  deijrcc  of  pcrfeiflion  to 
which  it  has  arrived  in  Britain,  than  the  facility  of  ma- 
naging their  firft  rates  ;  wliich  were  formerly  efteemtd 
incapable  of  government,  unlefs  in  the  moll  favourable 
weather  of  the  fummer. 

Ships  of  the  fecond  rate,  and  thofe  of  the  third, 
which  have  three  decks,  carry  their  fails  remarkably 
well,  and  labour  very  little  at  fea.  They  are  excellent 
in  a  general  a>.^ion,  or  in  cannonading  a  forircfs.  Thofe 
of  the  third  rate,  which  have  two  tiers,  are  fit  for  the 
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line  ofbAltlc,  lolcaJtheconvojsanil  fqjadron';  oilhps 
of"  war  in  aclion,  :ind  in  gciitral  to  fuit  tlie  different  ex- 
iijcncies  of  the  nival  fcrvice. 

Tl:c  rounhratcs  m.iy  be  employed  on  the  fame  oc- 
carions  as  tl.c  third-rates  »nd  may  be  alfo  dellined  a- 
mon';ll  the  forjipn  colonics,  or  on  expeditions  ot  great 
liilt  ince  ;  fnicc  lliefe  velfels  arc  ulualiy  excellent  for 
l.ei.-pius:  and  fnflainiiij;  ihv  fca. 

Vedels  ct"  the  tit'ih  rati  are  tro  weak  to  fufFer  the 
(l.ock  of  a  line  of  battle;  but  tiiey  may  be  dcftined  to 
lead  tlie  c -nvoys  of  merchant  ihip?,  to  protect  tlie  com- 
merce in  the  colonics,  to  cruize  in  different  ft.itions,  to 
accompany  f<iuadron5,ortobe  fent  eipreli>  with  neteffary 
intelligence  and  ordeis.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  ot 
tlie  lixth  rates. 

The  frigates,  which  mount  from  28  to  38  guns 
upon  one  deck,  with  the  <iuarter-dcck,  are  extremely 
j>r.  per  for  ciuiiing  a^^ainll  privateers,  or  for  (Inrt 
txpcdilion',  being  liglit,  lon^,  and  ufually  excellent 
Tailors. 

R.\TEEN,  or  Rattis,  in  commerce,  a  thick 
woollen  fluff,  (luilkd,  woven  on  a  loom  with  tour 
trcddlcs,  like  ferges  and  other  Huffs  thatliave  the  whale 
or  quilling.  There  are  fome  ratcens  drelFed  and  prepa- 
red like  cloths ;  othirs  left  limply  in  the  hair,  and 
ethers  where  tiie  hair  or  knap' is  frized.  Ratcens  are 
chiefly  manufa>5lured  in  France,  Holland,  and  Italy, and 
are  molily  ufed  in  linings.  The  frizc  is  a  I'ort  of  coarfe 
rateen,  and  the  drugget  is  a  rateen  half  linen  half  wool- 
len. 

RATIFICATION,  an  aft  approving  of  and  con- 
firming fomething  done  by  another  in  our  name. 

RATIO,  in  aiithmetic  and  geometry,  is  that  rela- 
tion of  homogeneous  things  which  determines  th: 
quantity  of  one  from  the  quantity  of  another,  without 
the  interven'.ion  of  a  third- 
Two  numbers,  lir.es,  or  quantities,  A  and  B,  being 
propofed,  th;:ir  relation  one  to  another  may  be  confider- 
ed  under  one  of  ihefe  two  heads  :  i.  How  much  A  ex- 
reeds  V>,  or  15  exceeds  A  :  And  this  is  found  by  taking 
A  from  D,  or  B  from  A,  and  is  called  arithmetic  rea- 
Jln,  or  ratio.  2.  Or  how  many  times,  and  parts  of  a 
time,  A  contains  B,  or  B  contains  A?  And  this  is  cal- 
led giomilric  reafon  or  ratio ;  (or,  as  Euclid  defines  it, 
it  is  the  mutual  habitude,  or  refpecl,  of  two  magnitudes 
of  the  fame  kind,  according  to  quantity  ;  that  is,  as  to 
how  often  the  one  contains,  or  is  contained  in,  the 
other)  ;  and  is  found  by  dividing  A  by  B,  or  B  by 
A.  And  here  note,  that  that  quantity  w'hich  is  referred 
to  another  quantity  is  called  tlie  anteceihni  of  the  ratio: 
and  that  to  which  the  other  is  referred  is  called  the  con- 
fequent  of  the  ratio;  as,  in  the  ratio  of  A  to  B,  A  is 
the  antecedent,  and  IJ  the  conlequcnt.  Therefore  any 
quantity,  as  antecedent,  divided  by  any  quantity  as  a 
coni'equent,  gives  the  ratio  of  that  antecedent  to  the 
confequent. 

Thus  the  ratio  of  A  to  B  is  -tt,  but  the  ratio  of  B 

to  A  is  — ;  and,  in  numbers,  the  ratio  of  12  to  .4  is 
A  ^ 

li=  3,  or  triple  ;  but  the  ratio  of  4  to  12  is   -1    =  _i 

"^  ,        .   ,  '^  3' 

or  fubtnple. 

And  here  note,  that  tlic  quantities  thus  compared 
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niuft  be  of  the  imc  kind  ;  that  is,  fuel)  as  by  muhipVi-  Ratlocliu. 
c  ition  may  be  niaie  to  exceed  one  tlie  other,  or  asthcfc  t'o" 
<iu.intitles  are  iaid  to  have  a  ratio  between  ihem,  which, 
being  multiplied,  niay  be  made  to  exceed  one  another. 
Tiius  a  line,  how  Ihort  foever,  may  be  multiplied,  tliat  is, 
produced  fo  long  as  to  exceed  any  given  right  line  ;  and 
confequentiy  the!e  may  be  compared  together,  and  th: 
ratio  cxprelled  :  but  as  a  line  can  never,  by  any  multi- 
plication whatever,  be  made  to  have  breadth,  that  is, 
to  be  made  equal  to  a  fuperticles,  how  fmall  foever  ; 
thcfc  can  therelorc  never  be  compared  logeihcr,  and 
conkqueiuly  have  110  ratio  or  refpeft  one  to  another, 
according  to  quantity  ;  that  is,  as  to  how  often  the  one 
conta'ns,  or  is  contiined  in,theother.     See  Qj;.\ntity. 

RATIOCINATION,  the  ac^  of  rcafuning.  See 
Reasomng. 

R.-\TION,  or  Ratian,  in  the  army,  a  portion  of 
amnnuiition,  bread,  drink,  and  forage,  diftribiitcd  to 
each  fuldier  in  the  army,  tor  his  daily  llibfillence,  &c. 
The  horie  have  rations  of  hay  and  oats  when  they  can- 
not^o  out  to  forage.  The  rations  of  bread  are  regu- 
lated by  weight.  The  ordinary  ration  of  a  foot  foldier 
is  a  pound  and  a  half  of  bread  per  day.  The  offi- 
cers have  fever  al  rations  according  to  their  quality  and 
the  number  of  attendants  lliey  are  obliged  to  keep. — 
When  the  ration  is  augmented  on  occafions  of  rejaicing 
it  is  called  a  i/oul/k  ralijit.  The  fliip's  crews  have  alio 
tlieir  rations  or  allowance  of  billict,  pulle,  and  water, 
proportioned  according  to  their  ftcck. 

RATIONALE,  a  foluticn  or  account  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  fome  opinion,  aftion,  hypothefis,  phenomenon, 
or  thelike. 

RATI  BO  R,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Silefia,  and 
capital  of  a  duchy  of  tlie  fume  name,  with  a  caftle.  It 
has  been  twice  taken  by  the  Swedes,  and  is  fcated  on 
tl.c  river  Oder,  in  a  cf>untry  fertile  in  corn  and  fruits, 
15  miles  north-call  of  Troppaw,  and  142  call  of  Prague. 
E.  Long.  22.  24.  N.  Lat.  50.  14. 

RATISBON,  an  ancient,  large,  rich,  hanfome, 
and  flrong  city  of  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  free  and  im- 
perial, with  a  biihop's  fee,  whofe  bilhop  is  a  prince  of 
the  empire.  It  is  called  by  the  Germans  Regenfbuig, 
from  the  river  Regens,  which  runs  under  a  line  ftone 
bridge,  and  throws  illelf  into  the  Danube  below  the 
city  ;  and  the  rivers  Luber  and  Nab  mix  with  it  above 
the  city.  The  French  call  it  Ratilbon,  in  imitation  of 
the  Latins ;  it  hath  formerly  been  iubjeft  10  the  kings 
of  Bavaria,  who  made  it  the  place  ot  their  relidence  ; 
but  it  was  declared  free  by  the  emperor  Frederick  I. 
which  does  not  liowcver,hinder  ibe  dukes  of  Bavariafroni 
dividing  the  toll  with  the  citizens,  according  to  an  agree- 
ment between  them.  Thele  princes  have  allbthe  criminal 
jurifdlcflion,  for  which  the  magiftratts  of  the  city  pay 
them  homage.  It  is  the  lirftcity  of  the  bench  of  Suahia, 
and  contains  at  prelent  within  its  walls  live  dilferenttree 
flates  of  the  empire  ;  namely,  the  bifliop,  the  abbot  of 
St  Emmeran,  the  abbeffes  ot  the  Low  and  High  Mun- 
ller,  and  die  city.  The  inhabitants  of  RatiRion  have 
the  privilege  not  to  be  cited  before  other  tribunals,  un- 
Icfs  for  adlions  above  400  florins.  The  fenatc  is  com- 
pofed  of  17  members,  and  there  is  a  council  of  10, 
which  is  ch*iged  with  the  government  of  the  Hate.  The 
citzens  have  a  right  to  cledt  a  chief,  who  judges  of  the 
affairs  of  police.  The  catholics  have  the  exercife  of 
tlicir  religion  in  the  catliedral  church,  and  otiiers,  and 
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the  Lutherans  in  three  chnrchcs,  which  they  have  built. 
The  magiftrates  and  officers  of  the  city  are  all  Protec- 
tants ;and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  although  there  are 
about  2  2  Catholic  churches,  yet  there  are  very  few  Ca- 
tholic citizens,  the  m.igiltrary  not  allowing  the  freedom 
of  the  town  to  he  givon  to  Catholics  living  there.  As 
this  city  is  large,  elegant,  and  full  of  magniticent  houfes, 
it  has  been  chofen  many  years  for  the  place  ot  holding 
the  diet,  upon  account  of  the  conveniency,  to  many 
neighbouring  princes  and  Hates  of  fending  their  provi. 
fions  by  land  and  water,  without  great  expence.  The 
town-houfc,  in  the  hall  of  which  the  Diet  meets,  is 
extremely  magnificent.  In  the  year  174c,  however, 
when  there  was  a  war  in  Germany,  the  Diet  met  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Main,  till  after  the  dtath  of  the  cn^- 
pcror  Charles  VII.  Provifions  are  very  p!cntil\il  at 
Ratifbon  in  time  of  peace.  The  iiihahitanf;  have  a 
good  deal  of  trade,  the  river  on  which  it  ftands  being 
navigable,  and  communicating  with  a  great  part  ot  Ger- 
many. It  is  55  miles  foutheaft  ot  Nureml)erg,  62 
north  of  Munich,  and  195  weft  of  Vienna,  li.  Long 
12.  5.  N.   Lat.  48.  59. 

RATLINES,  or,  as  the  failors  call  them  rallini, 
thcfe  lines  which  make  the  ladder  fteps  to  go  up  the 
fhrouds  and  pattocks,  hence  called  the  ratlini  of  the 
Jbrouii. 

RATOLFZEL,  h  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in 
Suabia,  near  the  weft  end  of  the  lake  Cor.ftance.  It 
is  fcated  on  the  part  of  it  called  liodenfee,  and  belongs 
to  the  houfc  of  Auftria,  who  took  it  from  the  duke  of 
Wirtcmburg,  after  the  battle  of  Nordlingcn.  It  is  12 
miles  weft  of  the  city  of  Conllance.  It  is  defended  by 
the  impregnable  caftle  of  Hohen  Dwel,  on  an  inaccef- 
fible  hill  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  the  rock  of  which  is 
flint,  fo  that  a  few  men  may  hold  it  out  againft  an 
ju-my- 

RATTLESNAKE.     SccCrotalus. 

Ratiifsnare  Root.     See  Polygala. 

RATZEBURG,  or  Ratzemburc,  an  ancient 
town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and 
in  the  duchy  of  Lawenburgh,  with  a  bilhop's  fee  and  a 
caftle.  Thetown  depends  on  the  duchy  of  Lawenburg, 
and  the  cathedral  church  on  that  of  Ratzburg.  It  is 
featcdon  an  eminence,  and  almoftfurrounded  with  alake 
25  miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth.  The  Duke  of 
Lawenburg  feizcdand  fortitied  it  in  1689,  and  the  king 
of  Denmark  took  it  in  1693  ;  but  it  was  c!.fiii;intled, 
and  reftorcd  in  1700  to  the  Duke,  who  re-foriilied  it. 
This  town  has  been  frequently  pillaged,  particularly  in 
1552,  by  Ftancis  dukeof  Saxe  Lawenburg,  btciufe  the 
canons  refufed  to  elec'l  his  fon  Macnus  their  bifhop. 
It  lies  nine  miles  fouth  of  Lubec.  This  place  is  noted 
for    its  excellent  beer.     E.    Long.    10.  58.  N.  Lat. 

53-  47- 

RAVA,  a  town  of  Great  Poland,  and  capital  of  a 
palatinate  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  fortified  calUe, 
where  they  keep  ftatc  prifoners.  The  houfcs  are  built 
of  wood,  and  there  is  a  Jefuits  college.  It  isfeated  in  a 
morafs  covered  whh  water,  which  proceeds  from  the  ri- 
ver R.iva,  with  which  it  is  furrounded.  It  is  45  miles 
fouth  of  Bloftco,  and  50  fouth-weft  of  Warfaw.  The 
palatinate  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  that  of  Blofko,  on 
the  call  by  that  of  Ma^.ovia,  on  the  fouth  by  that  of 
Sandomer,  and  »n  the  weft  by  that  of  Lencieza. 

RAVELIN,    ill  fortificaticn,  was  anciently  a  fiat 


baftion  placed  in  llic  middle  of  a  curtain  ;  but  now  a 
detached  work  compofed  only  of  two  faces,  which 
make  a  faliaiir  angle  without  any  flunks,  and  raifed  be- 
fore the  counterlcarp  of  the  place.  See  Fortifica- 
tion. 

RAVEN,  in  ornithology.     SeeCoRvus. 
Sea  RArf.fl  or  cori-o  warhio  ot  Kongo   in  Africa,  in 
ichthyology,  is  about  (ix  feet  long,  and  big  in  propor- 
tion ;  but  the  moil  finguhir  circumft.ince  appertaining 
to  this  creature  is  the  Hone  fpund  in  its  head,  to   which 
the  natives  afcribe  fome  medicinal  virtues,  and  the  deli- 
cate tafte  ol  its  hard  loe,  which   is  ftill   much  admired, 
when  dried  in  the  fun,  and  becomes  as  hard  as  a  ftone. 
RAVENGLAS,  a  town  of  Cumberland   in    Eng- 
lind,   fituated  between  tlie  rivers  lit  ^  and  Etlc,  whici', 
with  the  fea,  eticompafs  three  parts  of  it.     It  is   a  well 
built  place,  and   has  a  good  road  for  fliipping,  which 
brings  it  fomo  trade.   E.  Long.  o.  5.   N.  Lat.  54.  20. 
RAVENNA  (anc.  geog.),  a  noble  city  of  Gallia  Cif- 
padana  ;  a  colony  ofTliellalians,  on  the  Adriatic,  in  wafli- 
es  or  a  boggy  fitiiation,  which  proved  a  natural  fecurity 
to  it.  The  houfes  were  all  of  wood,  the  communication 
by  bridges  and  boats,  and  the  town  kept  fweet  and  clean 
by  the  tides  carrying  away  the  mud   aad  foil,  (Strabo). 
Anciently  it  had  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cede.'is  : 
Aiiguftus  added  a  n:w  port,  capa,-ious  to  hold  a  fleet, 
for  the  fecurity  ot  the  Adriatic,  between  which  and  ihe 
city  lay  the  via  Cxfaris.     In  the  lower  age  it  was  the 
featofthe  Oftrogoths.for  72  years;  but  being  recover. 
ed  by  Narfes,  Juftinian's  general,  it  became  the  relidence 
of  the  exarchs,  niagiftrates  fent  by  the  emperor  from 
Conllantinople,  for   175  years,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Longobards.     It  is  ftill  called  Ravenna,  capital  (f 
Romania.     The  feat  of  the  wcftern  or  Roman  Empire 
was  by  Honorius  tranflated  to  Ravenna  about  the  year 
404,  and  hence  the  country  in  which  it  ftood  was  call- 
ed   Romania,  in  the  p'.pe's  territory.     It  liad  a  very 
flourlfliing  trade  till  the  fea  withdrew  two  miles  from 
it,  which  has  been  a  great  detriment.     Tlie  fortifica- 
tions are  of  little  importance,  and  the  citadel  is  gone 
to  ruin.     It  is  now  moft  remarkable  for  the  excellent 
wine  produced  in  its  neighbourhood.     The  maulbkiini 
of  Theodcric  is  ftill  to  be  feen,  remarkable  for  beinq; 
covered  by  a  tingle  ftone  28  feet  in  diameter  and  » 5 
thick.   It  was  at  Ravenna  that    the  duke  of  Nemours 
fell,  after  having  gained  a  moft  decifivevii.1ory  over  the 
confederate  army,  ini5ii.     See  Francs  n"  129,  and 
Modern  Univerfd  Hiftory,  vol.  XX.  p.   324.  &c. 

RAVENSBURG,  a  county  of  Germany,  in  AVeft- 
phalia,  bounded  rn  the  north  by  the  biihoprics  of 
Ofnaburg  and  Minden,  on  the  eaft  by  Lemgow,  on 
the  fouth  by  the  bilhopric  ofPaderborn,  and  on  the 
weft  by  that  of  Munflcr.  It  belongs  to  the  king  of 
Piutlla,  and  has  its  name  from  the  caftle  of  Ravenl- 
burg. 

Ravensbvirg,  a  free  and  imperial  town  of  Gcr^ 
many,  in  Algow,  in  the  circle  of  Suabia.  It  is  well 
biiilt,  and  the  public  ftru>51urcs  arc  handfonie.  The 
inhabitants  are  partly  Proteftants  and  partly  Papifts. 
It  isfeated  on  the  river  Chenfs,  in  E,  Long.  9.  46. 
N.   Lat.  47.  44. 

R.'VA'ET.an  in!e(5l  (haped  like  n  may-bug,  or  cock 
clraffel,  (fee  Scarabjeus),  with  which  the  ill.ind  of 
Guad.iloupe  is  much  pcftcred.  It  has  a  ftinkingfmell, 
preys  upon  paper,  books,  and  furniture,  and  whatever 
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they  do  not  gnaw  Is  dilcolourcd  by  ihelr  ordure.  Thefe  and  tlirough  a  clay  funnel  into  his  bowels  by  the  navel, 

niilv    inlects,  which  arc  very    numerous,  and  appear  Tlie  p:oplc  rclufed  to  pray  for  him;  and  wlicn,  ac 

chiefly  by  ni-ht,  would  be  intolerable,  were  it  not  for  cording  to  the  fentence  pronounced  upon  him,  he  came 

■1  hr-'C  ipiJ^r,  fonie  c.f  ihem  as  l.ng  as   a    man's  till,  to   be   draj^gcd  to  pieces  by  lour  horles,  one  of  thofe 

"which  int.ir.  •Ics  them  in  iis  web,  and  othcrwile  liirpriles  that  were  biougl.t  appealing  to  be  but  weak,  one  of 


RavHlUc. 


Nfnlrn 
Univ.  H. ft 
vnl.xti, 
p.  147. 
nnte  (A), 


tlicm.     Ou  which  account  the  inhabitants  of  the  ill.md 
are  very  careful  of  thefe  fpidcrs. 

R.-\VILLIAC  (Francis),  the  infamous  alfaffin  of 
Henry  IV.  of  Tr mce,  was  a  native  of  Angoulcfme, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  execution  he  was  about  one.  or  two 
and  thirty  years  of  age.     See  France,  n''    146,  and 


the  fpeiJlators  olfeied  his  own,  with  which  the  criminal 
was  much  moved  :  he  is  f.iid  to  have  then  made  a  con- 
feliion,  which  was  fo  written  by  the  grcfhcr  Voifin, 
that  not  fo  much  as  one  word  of  it  could  ever  be  read. 
He  was  very  carnell  for  abfolution,  whiei\  liis  confetTor 
relufed,  unlefs  he  would  reveal  his  accomplices;  "  Give 


llavilliac  was  the  fon  of  pa-    it  me  conditionally  (faid  he)  ;  upon  condition   that  1 


rents  who  lived  upon  alms.  H.s  father  was  that  fort 
of  inferior  retainer  to  the  law,  to  which  ihe  vulgar 
pile  tlic  name  of  3p.f)Ji^er,  and  his  fon  had  been 
bied  up  in  the  fame  way.  '  KaviUiac  had  fet  up  a  cl..im 
to  an  thate,  but  the  caufc  went  agalnll  him  :  this  dif- 
appoir.trocnt  alFeaed  his  mind  deeply:  he  afterwards 
tauiht  a  fchool,  and,  as  himfelf  faid,  received  char- 


have  told  the  truth,"  which  they  did.  His  body  was 
fo  robud,  that  it  refiRed  the  force  of  the  horfes  ;  and 
the  executioner  was  at  length  obliged  to  cut  him  into 
quarter.-,  which  the  people  dragged  througli  the  ftrcets. 
The  houfe  in  which  he  was  born  was  dcniolifiied,  and 
a  column  of  infamy  ereiSed  ;  his  father  and  mother 
were  banillied  iiom  Angoulei'me,  and  ordered  to  quit 


tabic  "ifts,  though  but  of  a  very  fmall  value,  Irom  the    the  kingdom  upon  pain  of  being  hanged,  if  they  return- 


parents  of  ihofe  whom  he  taught ;  and  yet  his  dillrefs 
was  fo  great,  th.ii  he  h  id  much  ado  to  live.  When 
he  was  lei/.ed  for  the  king's  muider,  he  was  very  loofcly 
guarded  ;  all  were  permitted  to  fpeak  with  him  who 
plcafed  ;  and  it  was  thoiiglu  very  remarkable  that  a  Je 


ed,  without  any  form  of  procefs  ;  his  brothers,  fillers, 
uncles,  and  other  relations,  were  commanded  to  lay 
afide  die  name  of  Ravilliac,  and  to  alfume  fome  other. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  this  execrable  monller,  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  fufTered  himfelf  to  be  im- 


iuit  Ihould  f.*y  to  him,  "  Friend,  take  care,  whatever  pellcd  to  fuch  a  fad  by  the  feditious  fcrmons  and  books 
yc  u  do,  that  you  don't  charge  honea  people."  He  of  the  Jefuits,  whom  Henry,  rather  out  of  fear  than 
was  rem- ved  next  d.iy  from  the  houfe  of  Efpernon  to  love,  had  recalled  and  carelled,  and  to  whom  he  had 
the  Ccnciei  eerie,  the  proper  prifon  of  the  parliament    bequeathed  his  heart. 

(if  Paris,  "when  he  was  firft  interrogated,  he  an-  Neither  the  dying  words  of  Ravilliac,  nor  fo  muoh 
fwered  with  gieat  boldnels,  "  That  he  had  done  it,  of  his  procefs  as  was  publifhed,  were  credited  by  his 
and  would  dT)  it,  if  it  weie  to  do  again."  When  cotcmporaries.  Regalt  the  hiftorian  fays,  that  there 
he  was  told  th;it  the  king,  though  dangerouily  wound-  were  two  diflercnt  opinions  concerning  this  alfaflina- 
cd,  was  living,  and  might  recover,  he  faid  that  he  had  tion  ;  one,  that  it  was  conduced  by  fome  grandees,  who 
llr'nck  him  home,  and  that  he  was  fure  he  was  dead,  facrificed  that  monarch  to  their  old  refentments  ;  the 
In  his  fubfequent  examinations  he  owned  that  he  had  other,  that  it  was  done  by  the  emiifaries  of  the  Spa- 
long  had  an  intention  to  kill  tl.e  king,  becaufe  he  fuf-  niards.  Letters  from  Bruffels,  Antwerp,  Mechlin,  and 
lered  two  religions  in  his  kingdom  ;  and  that  he  en-  other  places,  were  received  before  the  15th  of  May, 
de.ivoured  to  obtain  an  audience  of  him,  that  he  might  with  a  report  of  the  king's  death.  Though  nothing 
adraonifh  him.  He  alfofaid  that  he  underllood  the  king's  occurs  in  the  examinations  of  Ravilliac  that  were  firll 
great  armament  to  be  againll  the  pope,  and  that,  in  his  publilhed,  in  reference  to  his  journeys  to  Naples  and 
opinion,  to  make  w.ir  againd  the  pope,  was  to  make  other  places  ;  yet  as  thefe  are  fet  down  as  certain  truths 
war  againll  God.  We  h.ive  no  dillind  account  of  the  by  good  authors,  fo  there  are  probable  grounds  to  be- 
three  lad  examinations;  but  he  is  fiid  to  have  perfifted,  lieve  that  they  were  not  fiaitious.  It  appears  from 
inthcnioll  folemn  airever.ation£,  thit  he  had  no  accom-  Sir  Ralph  Winwood's  Memorials,  th.it  Ravilliac  had 
plices,  and  that  nobody  had  pcrluaded  him  to  the  fafl.  been  not  long  before  at  Brulfels.  Amongll  other  cir- 
He  appealed  furpiifcd  at  noth  iig  fo  much  as  at  the  cumllances  that  created  a  very  great  doubt,  whether 
tiniveil'al  abhorrence  of  the  people,  which,  it  feems,  the  adllin  fpoke  truth,  were  the  things  found  in  his 
he  did  not  expect.  They  were  forced  to  guard  him  pocket  at  the  time  he  was  feized  ;  amongfl  which  was 
llrialy  from  his  fellow-piifoners,  who  would  otherwife  a  chaplct,  the  figure  of  a  heart  made  in  cotton,  in  the 
have  murdered  him.  The  butchers  of  Paris  defired  to  centre  of  wliich  he  faid  there  was  a  bit  of  the  true 
have  l-.im  put  into  their  hands,  allirming  that  they  would  crofs,  but  when  cut  there  was  none,  which  he  affirmed 
flay  him  alive,  and  that  he  ihould  Hill  live  12  days,  was  given  him  by  a  canon  at  Angoukfme,  a  piece  of 
■  '  ...  .    •  paper  with  the  arms  of  France  painted  upon  it,  ano- 

ther full  of  characters,  and  a  third  containing  vcifes  for 
the  meditation  of  a  criminal  going  to  execution.  The 
provofl  of  Pl'jvicrs  or  Pctiviers,  in  Beauce,  about  fix 
miles  from  Paris,  had  faid  openly  on  the  day  that  Hen- 
ry  IV.  was  murdered,  "  'i'his  day  the  king  is  either 


Wlien  he  was  put  to  the  torture,  he  broke  out  into 
horrid  execrations,  and  always  infilled  that  he  did  the 
lack  from  his  own  motive,  and  tliat  he  could  accufe 
nobody.  On  the  day  of  his  execution,  after  h.e  had 
inude  the  nn:eiii!t  honourailt:  before  the  church  of  Notre- 
Dame,  he  was  carried  to  the  Gi  eve ;  and,  being  brouglit 

upon  a  fcaddld,  was  tied  to  a  wooden  engine  in  the  flain  or  dangerouily  wounded,"  After  the  king's  death 
ihape  of  a  St  Andrew's  crofs.  The  knife  with  which  was  known,  he  w.is  fei/.ed  and  lent  prlfmer  to  Paris; 
he  did  the  murder  being  fallencd  in  liis  right  hand,  it  but,  before  lie  was  examined,  he  was  found  hanged  in 
was  lirft  burnt  in  a  llow  fire  ;  then  the  tlelhy  parts  the  llrings  of  his  drawers.  His  body  was,  notwith- 
of  his  body  were  torn  with  red  hot  pincers,  and  melted  (landing,  liung  up  by  the  heels  on  the  common  gibbet 
lead,  oil,  pitch,  and  rofin,  poured  into  the  wounds  on  the  19th  of  June.  Wh.it  incrcafed  the  fufpicions 
,  grounded 
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'RaiiB  groiinJed  on  tMs  man's  end,  was  his  having  two  fons 
II  Jcfuits,  and  his  being  a  dependent  on  ihj  family  of 
^''^'       Monfieiird'Entragucs. 

RAUN,  upon  the  river  Mi/a,  a  tov  n  of  feme 
flrenj;th,  remarkaWc  lor  a  bloody  feirmilh  between  the 
Pnillijns  and  Aiiftrians,  in  Augud  1744.  The  king 
of  Prudia,  intending  to  get  polieilion  of  Bcraun,  fent 
thither  fix  battalions,  with  eight  cannon,  and  800  huf- 
fus;  but  General  Fcllititz  being  there  with  a  great 
party  of  his  corps,  and  M.  Lncliefi  with  icco  horfe, 
they  not  only  rcpiilfcd  the  Pruilians,  but  attacked  them 
in  their  turn,  and,  alter  a  warm  difpute,  obliged  them 
to  retire  with  conlidera'  le  lofs. 

RAURICUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Raurici, 
fuuated  over  againit  Abnoba,  a  mountain  from  which 
the  Danube  takes  its  rife.  A  Roman  colony  led  by 
L.  Manutius  Planeus  the  fcholar  and  friend  of  Cicero  : 
called  Cchiiia  Rauriaca  (Pliny),  Raurica  (Infcription), 
jlu'^ufla  Rauricarum.  The  town  was  dcltroyed  in  Ju- 
lian's-time.  It  is  now  commonly  called  ytugji,  a  village 
greatly  decayed  from  what  it  I'ormcrly  was.  It  is  fitua- 
ted  on  the  Rhine,  diftant  about  two  hours  to  the  eaft 
of  Cadi.     The  country  is  now  the  canton  of  Baf;!. 

RAV  (J<  hn),  a  celebrated  botanill,  was  the  fon  of 
Mr  Roger  Ray  a  blackfmith,  and  was  born  at  Black 
Notly  in  Elfex  in  1628.  He  received  the  firlt  rudi- 
ments of  learning  at  the  grammar  fchool  at  Brain- 
tree  ;  and  in  1644  was  admitted  into  Catharine  hall 
in  Cambridge,  irom  whence  he  afterwards  removed 
to  Trinity  college  in  that  univerfity.  He  took  the  de- 
gree of  mailer  of  arts,  and  became  at  length  a  fenior  fel- 
low of  the  college ;  but  his  intenfe  application  to 
his  lludies  having  injured  his  health,  he  was  obliged  at 
his  leifure  hours  to  exercife  himfclf  by  riding  or  walk- 
ing in  the  fields,  which  led  him  to  the  ftudy  of  plants. 
He  noted  from  Johnfon,  Parkinfon,  and  the  Phytologia 
Erilannua,  tlie  places  where  curious  plants  grew  ;  and 
in  1658  rode  from  Cambridge  to  the  city  of  Chcfter, 
from  whence  he  went  into  North  Wales,  vifiting  many 
places,  and  among  others  the  famous  hill  of  Snowdon  ; 
returning  by  Shrewsbury  and  Glouceftcr.  In  1660  he 
publifhedhis  Catalojiis  Plantanim  circa  Cantabrigian  naf- 
tcntium,  and  the  fame  year  was  ordained  deacon  and 
pried.  In  1661  he  accompanied  Francis  Willonghby, 
Efq  ;  -ind  others  in  fearch  of  plants  and  other  natural 
curiofities,  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  and 
the  next  year  made  a  weftern  tour  from  Cheller,  and 
through  Wales,  to  Cornwall,  Dcvonfliirc,  Dorfetlhire, 
Hamplhire,  Wilt(hire,  and  other  counties.  He  after- 
wards travelled  with  Mr  Willoughby  and  other  gen- 
tlemen tlirough  Holland,  Germany,  Italy,  Prance,  iScc. 
took  feveral  tours  in  England,  and  was  admitted  I'el- 
low  if  the  Royal  Society.  In  1672,  his  intimate  and 
beloved  friend  Mr  Willoughby  died  in  tlie  37th  year 
of  his  a^e,  at  Middleton  Hall,  his  feat  in  Yorklhire  ; 
"  to  the  infinite  and  unfpeakable  lols  and  grief  (fays  Mr 
Ray)  of  myfclf,  his  friends,  and  all  good  men.**  There 
having  been  the  clofell  and  fiucerell  fricndihip  between 
Mr  Willoughby  and  Mr  Ray,  who  were  men  of  fimi- 
lar  natures  and  talles,  from  the  time  of  their  being 
fellow  collegians,  Mr  Willoughby  not  only  confided 
in  Mr  Ray,  in  his  lifetime,  but  alfo  at  his  death : 
for  he  made  him  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will,  and 
charged  him  with  tlie  education  of  his  fon  Francis  and 
Voi,.  XVI. 


Thomas,  leaving  liim  alfo  for  life  Col.  per  annum.. 
The  elJeft  of  thefe  young  gentlemen  not  being  four 
years  of  a;!;e,  Mr  Ray,  as  a  faithful  truftee,  betook 
himleif  to  the  inftru<flinn  of  them;  .ind  for  their  ufc 
conipofed  his  Nomtn/iilor  Clnjfi  ui,  which  was  publifii- 
ed  this  very  year,  1672.  Francis  the  eldeft  dying  be- 
fore he  was  of  age,  the  younger  became  Lf  r J  Middle- 
ton.  Net  many  months  after  the  death  of  Mr  Wil- 
loughby, Mr  Ray  lofl  another  of  his  beil  fiiend-,  bi- 
ihnp  Wilkins  ;  whom  he  vifittd  in  London  the  loth  of 
November  1672,  and  found  near  expiring  by  a  tofil, 
fupprefilon  of  urine  for  eight  days.  As  it  is  natur.il 
for  the  mind,  when  it  is  hurt  in  one  part,  to  fee!:  re- 
lief from  another  ;  fo  Mr  Ray,  having  loll  fome  of  his 
bed  friends,  and  being  in  a  manner  left  deditute,  con- 
ceived thoughts  of  marriage  ;  and  accordingly,  in  Jure 
1673,  did  aiflu.illy  marry  a  gentlewoman  of  about  20 
years  of  age,  the  daughter  of  Mr  Oakly  of  Launton 
in  Oxfordlliire.  Tow.irds  the  end  of  this  year,  came 
forth  his  "  Obfervations  Topographical,  Moral,  Sec." 
made  in  foreign  countries  ;  to  which  was  added  his 
Calalogus  Slir/iiiim  in  exhris  ngioniivj  ohferva'arum  :  and 
about  the  fame  time,  his  Colle^iion  of  unufur.l  or  local 
Eug'.ifi  ivordi,  which  he  had  gathered  up  in  liis  travels 
through  the  counties  of  England.  After  having  pub- 
lidied  many  books  on  fubjcfls  foreign  to  his  profefilon, 
he  at  length  refolved  to  publilli  in  the  charafter  of  a 
divine,  as  well  as  in  that  cf  a  natural  philofopher  :  in 
which  view  he  publilhed  his  excellent  demondrat'on  cf 
the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  entitled  Th:  Wijdom 
cf  God  mattifcjlid  in  tht  Works  of  the  Creation,  8vo,  1697. 
The  rudiments  of  this  work  were  read  in  fome  college 
ledures ;  and  another  coUedion  of  the  fame  kind  lie 
enlarged  and  publiihed  undtr  the  title  of  Thrc:  Phyftco- 
th-.ological  Difcourfcs,  concerning  the  Chaos,  Dcliigs,  and 
Dijpjlution  rfthe  ll'orld,  8vo,  1 692.  He  died  in  I  705. 
He  was  modeft,  affable,  and  communicati^t ;  and  was 
diftinguiflied  by  his  probity,  charity,  fobriet}-,  and  piety. 
He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works  ;  the  principal  of 
which,  befides  th.ofe  already  mentioned,  are,  i.  Cala- 
logus Plantarum  Aiigl.iz.  2.  Diciionariorum  Trilinpueje- 
cundum  locos  ccmmur.es.  3.  Hijloria  Plantarum,  iSpeii's, 
hatlenus  editas,  aliiifque  infvper  multc.s  noviter  invcnlai  et 
defcriptas  compkliens,  3  vols.  4.  Mctkodus  Planturum 
nova,  cum  Tabulis,  8vo,  and  feveral  other  works  on 
plan's.  6.  Synopfis  Methodica  jlnimnlium  quadrupe- 
dum  et  Serp:ntini generis,  8vo.  6.  Synopfis  Methodica  A- 
vium  et  Pifcium.  7.  Hijloria  Infiiorum,  opus  pof.humum. 
8.  Methodus  Infeclorum.     y.  Philofophical  Letters,  &c. 

Ray,  in  optics,  a  beam  of  light  emitted  from  a  ra- 
diant or  luminous  body.     See  Light  and  Optics. 

Infeded  Rays,  thofe  rays  of  light  which,  on  their 
near  approach  to  the  edges  of  bodies,  in  paffing  by  them, 
are  bent  out  of  their  courle,  being  turned  cither  from 
the  body  or  towards  ii.  This  properly  of  the  rays  of 
light  is  generally  termed  diffraclion  by  foreigners,  and  Dr 
Hooke  fometimes  called  it  deJecVion. 

Rejleded  Rats,  thofe  rays  of  light  wliich,  after  fal- 
ling upon  the  body,  do  not  go  beyond  the  furface  of 
it,  but  are  thrown  back  again. 

Refraiied  Rats,  thofe  rays  of  light  which,  after  fall, 
ing  upon  any  medium,  enter  its  furface,  being  bent  ci- 
ther towards  or  from  a  perpendicular  to  the  point  o* 
which  they  fell. 
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Pencil  of  R.ns,  A  number  of  r.iys  ilTuinj  fiom   ihc 
point  ot"  an  obj;:i!t,    anJ  lilvcrging    in  the  lorni  of  a 

^"''^"'"^^  RAZOR,  a  well-known  inftrunicnt,  ufcd  by  fur- 
geons,  barbers,  &c.  for  (having  off  llu  hair  from  va- 
jious  parts  of  llie  body. — As  (having  to  many  people 
is  a  molk  painful  operation,  cutlers  in  different  coun- 
tries have  long  applied  their  (kill  to  remove  lliat  in- 
convenience. Some  have  invented  foaps  of  a  peculiar 
kind  to  make  xht:  operation  more  eafy,  and  fonie  have 
invented  llraps.  With  refpcift  to  razors,  fome  artills  have 
fucceeded  ratlier  by  accident  than  from  any  lixed  prin- 
c-.plo;  and  ilierefore  we  have  found  great  inequality  in 
iheg'odnefi  of  razors  made  by  the  fame  artilK 

A  coirefpondent  allures  n5,  that  lie  has  lor  40  years 
pall  been  at  mui;h  pa'ns  to  find  out  razors  made  by  tl;e 
bell  makers  both  in  Engl.md  and  ScotLniJ,  and  was  tur- 
tunati  enougii,  about  22  years  ago,  to  dlfcover  a  k-nd 
made  by  a  Scotchman  of  the  name  of  Lo^an,  which 
Le  called  magnctical  razors,  becaufe  they  were  directed 
to  be  tou.lied  with  an  artificial  magnet  before  uling. 
Thefe,  our  friend  aflures  us,  are  moll  excellent  razors, 
and  he  has  ufed  them  for  upwards  of  20  years.  He  fays 
likewife  tliat  they  cimtinuc  in  good  order,  without  re- 
quiring to  be  ground  ;  but  that  the  great  draw-back 
on  their  being  generally  ufed,  is  the  price,  which  is 
higher  than  moll  people  are  able  or  difpofed  to  give 
for  that  inftrument.  Our  correfpondcnt,  who  refides 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  London,  alio  informs  us,  tliat  lately 
the  famous  fuvgeon'b  inrtrumcnt-maker,  Mr  Savigny  in 
Pall  Mall,  after  numberlefs  experiments,  in  the  courfe 
of  above  20  years,  has  at  length  brought  razors  to  a 
degree  of  pcrfeclion  never  yet  equalled  ;  and  with  fuch 
certainty,  that  the  purchafcr  is  in  no  danger  of  a  dil- 
appointmer.t,  though  the  price  is  very  moderate.  By 
thefe,  we  are  told,  the  operation  of  (having  is  per- 
formed with  greater  eafe,  more  perfeiflly,  and  more  ex- 
peditioufly,  than  witli  any  other. 

RE,  in  grammar,  an  infeparable  particle  added  to 
the  besjinning  of  words  to  double  or  otherwile  mo- 
dify their  meaning  ;  as  in  re-adion,  re-move,  re-cxpurt, 
S:c. 

RE-ACTION,  in  phyfiology,  the  refiftance  made 
hy  all  bodies  to  the  action  or  impidfe  of  others  that 
endeavour  to  change  its  (late  whether  of  motion  or 
reft,  &c. 

READING,  the  art  of  delivering  written  language 
■ni:h  propriety,  force,  and  elcgjnce. 

"  We  mull  not  judge  (o  unfavourably  of  eloquence 

nr  good  reading  (fiys  the  illudrious  Fenelon),  as  to 

reckon  it  only  a  frivoloui  art,  that  a  dcclaimer  ufes  to 

impole  upon  the  weak  imagination  of  the  multitude, 

and  to  fcrve  his  own  ends.     It  is  a  very  f-'rious  art, 

defigned  to  inllrucl  people  ;  to  fupprefs  their  paflions 

and  reform  their  manners;  to  fupport  the  laws,  direifl 

,         public  councils,  and  to  make  men  good  and  happy." 

Delivery  in      Reafon  and  experience   demonflrate,  tha.X.  ilellrery  in 

rsading        reading  ought  to  bi'  Iffs  animate,/  than  in  interejicd  [peaking. 

ihouM  be     ]„  every  excrcife  of  the  fV.cnhy  of  Ipeecli,  and  thofe  ex- 

yw  anima-  p^j-ffions  of  countenance   and  eedure  with  wliicli  it  is 
ted  than  in  »  ,,  ,     ,  1  r  1         1         1        t 

iritcrcficd    generally  attended,  wc  may  be  conlulered  to  be  always 

fj>«»kiDg.    in  one  of  tlie  two  following  lituations  :  Firft,  deliveiing 

our  Lofont  fenlimenli  on  circumftances   which  relate  to 

ourfelves  or  others,  or,   fecondly,  repeating  fomething 

that  was  fpoken  on  a  certuin  occafion  for  th«  amufe- 


mcnt  or  information  of  an  auditor.  Now,  if  we  oblerve  RcaJin^. 
tlie  deliveries  n.itural  to  thefe  two  fituations,  we  (hall  ""^^  '^ 
find,  that  the  firll  may  be  accompanied  with  every  de- 
gree ol  exprelFion  which  can  manifcft  itlelf  in  us,  tr.  m 
the  loweft  of  fymp.ithy  to  the  moft  violent  an  i  energe- 
tic of  ihe  (uperior  padions ;  while  tlic  latter,  from  the 
fpcakei's  chief  bulinefs  being  to  repeat  what  he  heard 
mth  accuracy,  difcovers  only  a  (;iint  imitation  of  thole 
figns  of  tlie  emotions  which  we  fuppofe  agitated  him 
from  wh.om  the  words  were  firft  borrowed. — The  ufe 
and  ncceflity  of  this  difference  of  manner  is  evident ; 
and  if  we  are  attentive  to  thefe  natur.il  figns  of  ex- 
preflion,  we  (hall  find  them  conforming  w  ith  the  great- 
ell  nicety  to  the  (lightcft  and  moll  minute  movements 
ot  the  bread. 

This  repetition  of  anovhei  's  words  might  be  fuppofed 
to  pafs  through  tlie  mouth  of  a  fecond  or  third  [lerfon  ; 
and  in  thefe  c:'.fes,  fince  they  were  not  ear  ard  eye  wit- 
nedcs  of  him  who  firll  ("poke  tlicm,  their  manner  of  de- 
livery would  want  the  advantage  neceffarily  arilingfrom 
an  imnicdi.ite  idea  of  the  original  one  ;  hence,  on  this 
account, tin?  would  be  a  llilllefs  lively  reprefentatioii  than 
that  of  the  firll  rc/yeater.  But  as,  from  a  daily  obftrvation 
ot  every  variety  ot  fpeech  audits  adociiitsd  figns  of  emo- 
tion, mankind  foon became  pretty  well  acquain'ed  with 
them,  and  this  in  different  degrees,  according  to  their 
difccrnment,  fenlibiliry,  &c.  experience  Ihows  us  that 
thefe  latter  repailers  (as  wc  call  them)  might  conceive 
and  ufe  a  manner  of  delivery  which,  though  iefs  ckarade- 
rijlic  perhaps,  would  on  the  whole  be  no  way  inferior  to 
the  firll,  as  to  the  common  natural  expredlon  proper  for 
their  fituation.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  repeaters  of 
every  degree  may  be  efteemed  upon  a  level  as  to  anima- 
tion, and  that  our  twofold  diilindion  above  contains 
accurately  enough  the  whole  variety  of  ordinary  delive- 
ry ; — we  faj  ordinary,  becaufe 

There  is  another  very  peculiar  kind  of  delivery  fome- 
times  ufed  in  the  perfon  of  a  repeater,  of  which  it  will 
in  this  place  be  neceffary  to  take  fome  notice.  What 
we  mean  here  is  m/M/crv;  an  accomplilhment  which, 
when  perfc(5lly  and  properly  dilplayed,  never  fails  of 
yielding  a  high  degree  of  pleafure.  But  lincc  this 
pleafure  chiefly  refults  from  the  principle  of  imitation 
refpefting  manner,  and  not  from  the  purport  of  the 
matter  communicated  ;  fince,  comparatively  fpeaking,  it 
is  only  attainable  by  a  few  perfons,  and  pradlifed  only 
on  particular  occafions  ; — on  thefe  accounts  it  mull  be 
refuted  a  place  among  the  modes  of  ufetul  delivery 
taught  us  by  general  nature,  and  eileemed  a  qualifica- 
tion purely  anomalous. 

Thefe  dlftiniflions  with  regard  to  a  fpcaktr's  fitua- 
tion of  mind  premifed,  let  us  lee  to  which  of  then^  an 
author  and  his  reader  may  moft  properly  be  refeired, 
and  how  they  are  circumftanced  with  regard  to  one 
another. 

The  matter  of  all  books  is,  either  what  the  author 
fays  in  his  own  perfon,  or  an  acknowledged  recital  of 
the  words  ai  others  :  hence  an  autlior  may  be  cftecmeJ 
both  an  original  fptaker  and  a  repealer,  according  as 
what  he  writes  is  of  the  firft  or  fecond  kind.  Now  a 
reader  muft  be  fuppofed  either  a>5tu;illy  to  peifor.ate  the 
author,  or  one  whofe  office  is  barely  to  communicate 
what  he  has  fald  to  an  auditor.  But  in  the  firft  of  thefe 
fuppofitions  he  would,  in  the  delivery  of  what  is  the  au- 
thor's owU)  evidently  commence  mimic  ;  which  bein?-,  as 
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above  obfsived,  a  i;h;«ra(5l;rnot  acknowkdg'iJ  by  gcne- 
'  r.il  nature  in  thii  department,  ought  to  be  r:jo<fted  as 
generally  improper.  The  other  I'uppofition  therefore 
murt  be  accounted  light;  and  then,  as  to  the  ivhok 
nutter  of  lii;  book,  tic  reader  is  found  to  bs  cxacMy  in 
the  fituation  of  a  r(pcatcr,  fave  that  he  takes  what  he 
delivers  from  the  page  before  him  iiillcid  of  liis  memo- 
ry. It  follows  then,  in  proof  of  our  initial  propofition, 
that,  if  we  are  dire^fled  by  nature  and  propriety,  the 
manner  of  out  delivery  in  reading  ought  to  be  imerior 
in  warmth  and  encro;y  to  what  we  fliould  ufe,  were  the 
language  before  us  iho  ipontaneous  etfufions  of  our  own 
hearts  in  the  circumflances  of  thole  cut  of  whofe  mouths 
it  is  fuppofed  to  procecJ. 

Evident  as  the  purport  of  thisrcafoning  is,  it  has  not 
fo  much  as  been  glanced  at  by  the  wii;ers  on  the  fub- 
je^l  we  arc  now  entered  upon,  or  any  of  its  kindred 
ones  ;  which  has  occafioned  a  manifell  want  of  accuracy 
in  fevcral  of  their  rules  and  obfervationi.  Among  the 
reft,  this  precept  has  been  long  reverberated  from  au- 
thor to  author  as  a  perfcfb  ftanJard  for  propriety  in 
re.iding.  *'  Deliver  yourfelves  in  the  fame  manner  you 
would  do,  were  the  matter  your  own  original  fentiments 
uttered  dire^fily  from  the  heart."  As  all  kinds  of  deli- 
very mull  have  many  things  in  common,  the  rule  will 
in  many  articles  be  undoubtedly  right  j  but,  from  what 
has  been  faid  above,  it  mull  be  as  certainly  faulty  in 
refpeft  to  feveral  others  ;  as  it  is  certain  nature  never 
confounds  by  like  figns  two  things  fo  very  different,  as 
u  copy  and  an  original,  an  emanation  darted  immediately 
from  the  fun,  and  its  weaker  appearance  in  the  lunar  re- 
flexion. 

The  precepts  we  have  to  offer  for  improving  the 
abovementioned  rule,  fliall  be  delivered  under  the  heads 
of  accent,  emphcijis,  modulation,  exprejfion,  paufct,  &c. 

I.  Accent.  In  attending  to  the  affedlions  of  the 
voice  when  we  fpeak,  it  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that,  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  confideration,  one  part  of  it  differs 
(rem  another,  xnjlrefs,  energy,  or  force  of  utterance. 
In  words  we  find  one  fyllable  differing  from  another 
with  refpe<fl  to  this  mode  ;  and  in  fentciices  one  or 
more  wordr.  as  frequently  vary  from  the  rell  in  a  fimilar 
manner.  This  ftrefs  with  regard  to  fyllaHes  is  called 
accent,  and  contributes  greatly  to  the  variety  and  har- 
mony of  language.  Refpecting  Tu'W/,  it  is  termed  t-w- 
phiifis  ;  and  its  chief  office  is  to  afiift  the  fenfe,  force,  or 
perfpicuity  of  the  fentence — of  which  mere  under  the 
next  head. 

"  Accent  (as  defcribed  in  the  Leisures  on  Elocu- 
tion) is  made  by  us  two  w.iys ;  either  by  dwelling  long- 
er upon  one  fyllible  than  tiie  rell,  or  by  giving  it  a 
fniarter  percufllon  of  llie  voice  in  utterance.  Of  the 
firft  of  thefe  we  have  inllances  in  the  words  ^lory,  fit/jrr, 
holy  ;  of  the  laft  in  battle,  kab'il,  lor'ro-M.  So  that  ac- 
cent with  us  is  not  referred  to  tune,  but  to  time  ;  to 
quantity,  not  quality  ;  to  the  more  equable  or  precijii- 
tHte  motion  of  the  voice,  not  to  the  variation  of  the 
notes  or  infl.-xions." 

In  theatric  declarytation,  in  order  to  give  it  more  pomp 
and  folemnity,  it  is  ufual  to  dwell  longer  ihan  common 
upon  the  imaccented  fyllables ;  and  the  author  now 
quoted  has  endeavoured  to  prove  (p.  51.  54.)  the 
l)raiaice  fatuity,  and  to  ihow  (p.  55.)  that «'  though  it 
(i.  e.  true  folemnity)  may  demand  a  flower  utterance 


than  ufual,  yet  (It)  requires  tli.u  lie  Hini;  proporti.^n  R-eadinjr. 
in  point  cf  quantity  be  obferved  in  the  fyliabie.',  as  iheie  '-^""•''''^^ 
is  in  miffical  notes  when  the  fame  tune  is  played  i.i 
quicker  and  flower  time."  But  that  this  deviation  i'lor.i 
ordinary  fpeech  is  not  a  fault,  as  our  author  affeits; 
nay,  that  v.w  ihe  contrary  it  is  a  real  beauty  when  k^i-c 
under  proper  regulation,  the  following  oblervaii^  ns  ii  li 
hoped  v.iil  fufficiently  prove. 

(I.)  It  is  atiuth  of  the  mod  obvious  nature,  that 
thole  things  which  on  their  application  to  \\\iv;  proper, 
lenfes  have  a  power  of  raifing  in  us  certain  ideas  and' 
emotions,  are  ever  different y  modified  in  their  conftiluent 
parts  when  difierent  cffefts  are  produced  in  the  mind  : 
and  alfu  (II.)  that,  within  proper  bounds,  weie  we  to 
fuppofe  tlicfe  conllituent  parts  to  be  proportion.dly  in- 
creafed  or  diminillied  a5  to  quaitfity,  this  effect  would 
Hill  be  the  fame   as  to  quality. — For  inltance  :  The  dif- 
ferent ideas  of  (bcngth,  fwiftnefs,  &c.  which  are  raifej 
in  us  by   the  fame  I'pecies  of  animals,  1.5  owing  to  the 
different  form  of  their  corrcfponding  parts  ;  the  oifferent 
effcfls  of  niufic  on  the  pafilons,  to  tlie  different  airs  and 
movements  of  the  melody  ;  and  the  different  exprtffion'i 
of  human  fpeech,  to  a  difference  in  tone,  fpceJ,  &c,  of 
the  voice.     And  tliefe  peculiar  eiTeifls  would  ftiil  re- 
main the  fime,  were  we  to  fuppofe  the  animals  above 
alluded   to,  to  be  greater  or  leftr,  within  tiieir  proper 
bounds;  the  movement  ofthemufic  quicker  or  Jlower, 
provided  it  did  not  palpably  interfere  with  that  of  fomc 
otb.er  fpecies  ;  and  the  pitch  ol  die  voice  higher  or  lower, 
if  not  carried  out  of  the  limits  in  which  it  is  ob'i:rved 
on  fimilaroccafions  naturally  to  move.     Farther  (III.) 
fnce,  refpedling  the  emotions  more  efpecially,   there 
are  no  rules  to  determine  a  priori  what  effect  any  par- 
ticular attribute  or  modification  of  an  objedl  will  have 
upon  a  percipient,  our  knowledge  of  this  kind  mud 
evidently  be  gained   from   experience.     Laftly,  (IV.) 
In  every  art  imitating  nature  we  are  pleafed  to  fee 
the  charaifleriftic   members  of  the  pattern  heightened  a 
little  fartlier   than  perhaps  it  ever  was  carried   m  any 
real  example,  provided  it  be  not  bordering  upon  foms 
ludicrous  and  difagreeable  piovinces  of  excefs. 

Nov/  for  the  application  of  thefe  prcmilfes. — To  keep 
pace  and  be  coiifillent  witli  the  dignity  of  the  tragic 
mufe,  the  delivery  of  her  language  Ihould  neceffarily  be 
dignified  ;  and  this  it  is  plain  from  obfervation  (I.)  can- 
not be  accompliflied  otherwife  than  by  fometliing  diffe- 
rent in  the  manner  ol  it  from  that  of  ordinary  fpeech  ; 
iince  dignity  is  effentially  different  horn  familiarity.  But 
how  mull  we  difcover  this  different  manner?  By  attend- 
ing to  nature  :  and  in  this  cafe  llie  tells  us,  thatbefides 
ufing  ■AJlo'unr  delivery,  and  greater  dijlin^nef.  of  the 
words  (which  every  thing  merely  ^r^iv  require^i,  and 
gravity  is  a  cwj.ww/tf/;/ of  dignity,  though  not  its  ejlnce), 
wc  mull  dwell  a  little  knger  upon  the  unaccented  fylla- 
bles  than  we  do  in  common.  As  to  vh.tt  our  author 
obferves  in  the  above  ciuotation,  of  dignity's  only  requi- 
ring a  Jloiver  utterance  than  ordinary,  while  the  pro- 
portion ot  the  fyllables  as  to  quantity  continues  the 
fame;  it  is  apprehended  the  remark  (H.)  refpefling 
qiacknef  inii  Jlo:vn-fs  of  raovtmcnt,  will  Ihow  it  to  be 
not  altogether  true.  For  Iince  the  delivery  is  not  al- 
tered in  formt  its  exprellion  mull  be  ftill  of  the  fame 
kind,  and  perhaps  what  may  be  rightly  fuggelled  by 
the  term  grave'y  familiar. 

C  i  Batv 
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RiiJinij.  But  fiimetliing  farthei  may  be  yet  f.iiil  in  defence  of 
"■<'""^''"'*'  this  arlifi^idl  delivery,  as  our  author  calls  it.  Is  not 
the  nicvcn-.ciu  of  any  tiling,  of  whatever  fpceiei,  when 
dignified  or  folemn,  in  general  of  an  tquatU  and  ilelile- 
rat:  nature  (as  in  the  minuet,  the  military  ftep,  S:c.)  ? 
And  in  thi-atrical  declamation,  is  not  the  propeniity  to 
introduce  this  iquMcnrjt  fo  llrong,  that  it  is  almoft  im- 
pojfil':!  to  avoid  it  wholly,  were  we  ever  fo  determined 
to  do  it  ?  If  thefe  two  ([uerics  be  anfwercd  in  the  afiir- 
mative  (as  we  are  perfuaded  they  will),  vhile  the  tirlt 
lupports  our  argument  for  the/>7-5/r.r/;'  of  the  manner  of 
delivery  in  quetUon,  the  fecond  difcovers  a  kind  ot  ne- 
eejfuy  for  it.  And  that  this  manner  may  be  carried  a 
little  farther  in  quantity  on  the  Jlagc  than  is  ufu.il  in 
rea!  life,  the  principle  (IV.)  of  heightening  nature  will 
jullil'y,  provided  falliion  (which  has  ever  ibmething  to 
do  in  thefe  articles)  give  it  a  landtion  ;  for  the  pi\-ci  e 
quantify  of  fevcral  heightenings  may  be  varied  by  this 
gi  e.'.t  Icgiflator  almoft  at  «v  ill. 
En;ih-Cs.  l'-  Emlikufis.  As  emphaf.\  is  not  a  thinp  annexed 
to  particular  words,  as  acunt  is  to  fyllablcs,  but  owes  its 
rife  chiefly  to  the  meaning  of  a  paliage,  and  muft  there- 
fore vary  its  feat  according  as  that  meaning  varies,  it 
will  be  neced'ary  to  explain  a  little  farther  the  general 
idea  given  ot  it  above. 

Of  man's  firft  difobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  tliat  forbidden  tree,  whofc  mortal  tafte 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe,  &c. 
Sing  heav'nly  mufe,  &c. 

Suppofing,  in  reference  to  the  above  well-known 
lines,  that  originally  other  beings,  befides  men,  had  dif- 
obeyed  the  commands  of  the  Almighty,  and  that  the 
circumftance  were  well  known  to  us,  there  w-ould  fall 
an  emphajis  upon  the  word  man's  in  the  firft  line,  and 
hence  it  would  be  read  thus  ; 

Of  man't  firft  difobedience,  and  the  fruit,  &c. 

But  if  it  were  a  notorious  truth,  that  mankind  had 
tranfgrefled  in  a  peculiar  manner  more  than  once,  the 
ijnphiifii  would  i'all  onfirji,  and  the  line  be  read. 

Of  man's^rjl  difobedience,  &c. 
Again,  admitting  death  (as  was  really  the  cafe)  to 
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have  been  an    unheard-of    and    dreadful    punidimcnt  Readiii!?. 
brought  upon  man  in  confeqnence  of  his  tranfgrellion  ; 
on  that  fuppohtion  the  third  hue  would  be  read, 

Brought  Jiat/j  into  the  world,  &c. 

But  if  we  were  to  fuppofe  mankind  knew  there  was  fuch 
an  evil  as  death  in  other  regions,  though  tlie  place  they 
inhabited  had  been  free  from  it  till  their  tranfgrellion  ; 
the  line  would  run  thus. 

Brought  death  into  the  -wor'i/,  &c. 

Now  from  a  proper  delivery  of  the  above  lines,  with 
regard  to  any  one  ol  the  luppofitions  we  have  chofen, 
out  of  feveral  others  that  might  in  the  fame  manner  have 
been  imagined,  it  will  appear  that  the  emphnfn  they  iU 
lurtrate  is  etteifled  by  a  manifeft  delay  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion, and  a  tone  Ibmething /]///<?;•  and  louder  than  is  ufed 
in  ordinary;  and  that  its  oificc  is  f>lely  to  delerniine 
the  meaning  of  a  fcntence  with  reference  to  fomething 
f^id  before,  prefuppofcd  by  the  author  as  general  know- 
ledge, or  in  order  to  remove  an  ambiguity  where  a 
pafiage  is  capable  of  having  more  fenfes  given  it  than 
one. 

But,  fuppofing  in  the  above  example,  that  none  of 
the  (enfcs  thcie  pointed  out  were  precifely  the  true  one, 
and  that  the  meaning  of  the  lines  were  no  other  than 
what  is  obvioully  fuggeftcd  by  their  fimplc  conftruiftion  ; 
in  that  cafe  it  may  be  afked,  if  in  reading  them  there 
Ihould  be  no  word  dignified  with  the  empliatical  accnm- 
panyments  above  del'cribed  ? — The  anfver  is.  Not  one 
with  an  emphafis  ol  xS^t  fame  kind  as  that  we  have  juft 
been  ilUiftrating  ;  yet  it  is  nevcrthek-fs  true,  that  on- 
hearing  thefe  hues  well  read,  we  fhall  find  lome  words 
diftinguillied  from  the  reft  by  a  manner  of  delivery  bor- 
dering a  little  upon  it  (a).  And  thefe  words  will  in 
general  be  fuch  as  feem  the  raoft  important  in  the  fen- 
tence,  or  on  other  accounts  to  merit  this  diftindlion. 
But  as  at  beft  it  only  enforces,  graces,  or  erdivein,  and 
xwl  fixes  the  meaning  of  any  paffage,  and  even  caprice 
and  falhion  (b)  have  often  a  hand  in  determining  its 
place  and  magnitude,  it  cannot  properly  be  reckoned  an 
(;^n/w/ of  delivery.  However,  it  is  of  too  much  mo- 
ment to  be  ncgleded  by  thofe  who  would  wilh  to  be 
good  readers  ;  and,  for  tlie  fake  of  diftindlion,  we  may 

not 


(a)  The  following  lines  will  illuftrate  both  thefe  kinds  of  ftrefles  :  For,  to  convey  their  right  meaning,  the 
vord  ANY  is  evidently  to  be  pronounced  louder  and  fuller  than  lliofe  with  the  accents  over  them. 

Get  wealth  and  place,  if  pfifliblc  with  grace  ; 
If  not,  by  ANY  means  get  wealth  and  plaee.  Pope. 

This  couplet  is  accented  in  the  manner  we  find  it  in  the  EJfiy  on  Eloculion  by  Mafon.  And  if,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  this  author,  the  words  thus  diftinguiflicd  arc  to  have  an  emphatical  ftrcfs,  it  muft  be  of  the  inferior 
kind  ahovementioned,  and  wliich  a  little  farther  on  we  c<dl  infhiifts  (f  forte  ;  while  the  word  any  in  a  differ- 
ent type  ale;ne  polfeiles  the  other  fort  of  energy,  and  which  is  tliere  contradillinguillieJ  by  the  term  c?»phafis  of 
fenfe. 

( u)  Among  a  number  of  people  who  have  had  proper  opportunities  of  learning  to  read  in  the  beft  manner  it 
is  now  taught,  it  would  be  diflicult  to  find  two,  who,  in  a  given  inftance,  would  uie  the  emphafis  of  free  alike, 
cither  as  to  place  or  quantity.  Nay  fome  fcarcc  ufc  any  at  all  :  and  others  will  not  fcruple  to  carry  it  much  be- 
yond any  thing  v.c  have  a  precedent  f  jr  in  common  dilcourfe  ;  and  even  now  and  tlien  throw  it  upon  words  fo 
very  trifling  in  thenifelves,  that  it  is  evident  the)  do  it  with  no  othor  view,  th;m  for  the  fake  of  the  varieiy  it 
gives  to  the  modulation. — Tlii;,  praiffice,  like  the  introduiffion  of  difcords  into  mufic,  may  without  doubt  be  in- 
dulged now  and  then  ;  but  were  it  too  frequent,  the  capital  intent  of  thefe  energies  would  manifeftly  either  he 
dcUroyed  or  rtndtrcd  dubious. 
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Rtrading.    not  unaptly  denominate  botli  tlie  kinds  of  energies  in    wliith  makes  us  venture  upon  extemporary  reading,  and    Rra'^'n^. 
^"^""*'"'""^  cjuellion,  by  the  terms  em^lajis  of  f.iife,  and  imphafis  of   give  it  a   place   among  our  amnfcmenis. — Similar  re-  '^^""■'"'^^ 
force  (c).  marks  might  be  made  with  regard  to  modulation,  vnfref- 

Now  from  the  above  account  of  thefe  two  fpecies  of  fion,  &c.  did  not  what  is  here  obfcrved  naturally  antici- 
emphafis  it  will  appear,  "  that  in  reading,  as  in  fpeak-    pale  them. 


ing,  the  firll  of  them  niufl  be  determined  entirely  by 
tlie  fnf  of  the  pa/Tage,  and  always  made  alike  :  But  as 
to  the  other,  Lfle  alone  fcems  to  have  a  right  of  fixing 
its  fitiiation  and  quantity." — Farther  :  Since  the  more 
elfential  of  thefe  two  energies  is  folely  the  work  oi'  /la- 
ture    (as  appears  by  its  being  conjlantly  found  in  the 


III.  Moilulalkn  (d).     Every  peifon  muft  have  obfer-  Moduit.. 
ved,  that,  in  fpeaking,  the  voice  is  fubjed  to  an  altera- ti(,ii. 
tion   of  lound,  which  in  icme   meafure  ie!"embles  the 
movement  of  a  time.     Thefe  founds,  however,  are  evi- 
dently nothing  like  fo  much  varisd   as  thofe  that  aie 
ftriiftly  mufical  ;  and  we  have  attempted  to  iliow  in  the 


common  converfation  of  people  of  all  kinds  of  capaci-  pi  eccding  chapter,  that,  befides  this,  they  have  an  eifen- 
ties  and  degrees  of  knowledge),  and  the  moft  ignorant  tial  difference  in  thcmfdvcs.  Neverthc'.efs,  from  the 
perfon  never  fails  of  ufnig  it  rightly  in  the  cffufions  of  general  fimilitude  of  tlicfe  two  articles,  they  polfefs  fe- 
his  own  heart,  it  happens  very  luckily,  and  ought  al-  veral  terms  in  common  ;  and  the  particular  we  have 
ways  to  be  rcmembeied,  tlrat  provided  we  undcrlhind  now  to  examine  is  in  both  of  them  called  moilulalion. 
V.  hat  we  read,  and  give  way  to  the  diAates  of  cur  own  This  affection  of  the  vi  ice,  being  totally  arbitrary,  is 
fccluig,  the  emphafu  of  faife  can  fcarcc  ever  avoid  fall-  differently  character  izcd  in  diflereiit  parts  of  the  world  ; 
ing  fpontaneoufly  upon  its  proper  place.  and,  through  the   power  of  cuftoni,  every  phce  is  in- 

Hereitwill  be  neceliary  to  fay  fumcthing  by  way  of  clined  to  think  their  own  the  only  one  natural  and 
reply  to  a  queftion  which  wiil  naturally  occur  to  the  agreeable,  and  the  reft  atfefted  with  feme  barbarous 
mind  of  every  one.  As  the  rule  for  the  emphifis  offenfe  twang  or  unfeemly  variation  (  e)  .  It  may  be  obfcrved, 
requires  we  fliould  undcrltand  what  we  read  before  it  however,  that  ihough  there  is  a  general  uniform  caft  or 
can  be  properly  ufed,  is  it  incumbent  upon  us  never  to  fafhion  of  modulation  peculiar  to  every  country,  yet 
attempt  to  read  what  we  have  not  previcufly  ihidied  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  there  is  or  can  be  any 
for  that  purpofe  ?  In  anfwer  to  this,  it  mull  be  obfer-  thing  fixed  in  its  application  to  particular  paffagcs  ;  and 
ved,  that  ihough  fuch  a  ftep  will  not  be  without  its  therefore  we  find  different  people  will,  in  any  given  in- 
advantages;  yet,  as  from  the  fairnefs  of  printed  types,  fiance,  ufe  modulations  fomething  different,  and  never- 
the  well-known  paufes  of  pun(fluaiion,  and  a  long  ac-  ihelefs  be  each  of  them  equally  agreeable, 
quaintance  with  the  phrafeology  and  conflrudion  of  our  But,  quitting  thefe  general  remarks,  we  fhall  (as  our 
language,  &c.  experience  tells  us  it  is  pojfible  to  com-  purpofe  requires  it)  conllder  the  properties  of  modula- 
prehend  the  fcnfe  at  the  firfl  reading,  a  previous  perufal    tion  a  little  more  minutely. 

ef  what  is  to  be  read  does  not  fecm  neceffary  to  all,  Firfl,  tlien,  we  may  obferve,  that,  in  fpeaking,  there 
though,  if  they  would  wilh  to  appear  to  advantage,  it  is  a  particular  found  (or  hynote,  as  it  is  often  called) 
may  be  expedient  to  many  ;  and  it  is  this  circumltance    in  which  the  modulation  for  the  mofl  part  runs,  and  to 

which 


(c)  The  firft  of  thefe  terms  anfwers  to  xhefimple  emphafts  defcribed  in  the  LeHures  oh  Ehcution,  and  the  fecond 
nearly  to  what  is  there  called  (^om/Zcv.  The  difference  lies  in  this.  Under  complex  emphafts  the  author  fcems  (for 
he  is  far  from  being  clear  in  this  article)  to  include  the  totics  limply  confidered  of  all  the  emotions  of  the  mind  ; 
as  well  tlie  tender  and  languid,  as  the  forcible  and  exulting.  Our  term  is  inlended  to  be  confined  to  fuch 
modes  of  cxprelFion  alone  as  are  marked  with  an  apparent  _/?r^  or  iiicreafc  of  the  voice. 

(d)  The  author  of  the  InlroduSion  to  the  Art  of  Reading,  not  allowing  that  there  is  any  variatien  of  tone,  as 
to  high  an.l  loiv,  in  the  delivery  of  a  complete  period  or  fentence,  places  modulation  folely  in  the  diverfification  of 
the  key-note  and  the  variety  of  fyllables,  as  to  long  or  fhort,  fiuift  or flou;  firong  or  rueak,  and  loud  or  f oft.  As 
we  are  of  a  different  opinion,  our  idea  of  modulation  is  confined  purely  to  harmonious  inflexions  of  voice.  Thefe 
qualities  of  words  it  is  true,  add  greatly  both  to  the  foicc  and  beauty  of  delivery  ;  yet,  fince  fome  of  them  are 
fixed  and  not  arbitrary  (as  long  ■A.'ndfljort),  and  the  others  {of  feu  ft  and  JIow,  Jlrong  and  n'eai,  loud  urni  fofi), 
may  be  confidered  as  modes  of  exprellion  which  do  not  affeft  the  modulation  as' to  lone,  it  will  agree  bell  with 
our  plan  to  elleem  thefe  properties  as  refpeitively  belonging  to  the  eftablifhed  laws  of /rc»B«ad//on  and  the 
imitative  branch  of  exprellion  mentioned  in  the  end  of  the  enfuing  head. 

(e)  From  what  accounts  we  have  remaining  of  the  modulation  of  tlie  ancients,  it  appears  to  have  been 
highly  ornamented,  and  apparently  fomething  not  unlike  our  modern  rnitative  ;  particularly  that  of  their 
theatric  declamation  was  mufk  in  the  flridelt  fenfe,  and  accompanied  with  inflruments.  In  the  courfe  of 
time  and  the  piogrefs  of  refinement,  this  modulation  become  gradually  more  and  mere  fimple,  till  it  has 
now  loll  the  genius  of  mufic,  and  is  entirely  regulated  by  talle.     At  home  here,  every  one  has  heard  the 

fingfong  cant,  as  it  is  called,  of 

Ti  ti  dum  dum,  ti  ti  dum  ti  dura  de, 

Ti  dum  ti  dum,  ti  dum  ti  dum  dum  dc ; 
which,  though  difguftful  now  to  all  but  mere  rallies  on  account  of  its  being  out  of  falLion,  was  very  pro- 
bably  the  favourite  modulation  in  which  heroic  verfes  were  recited  by  our  anceftors.  So  flmftiiating  are  the- 
tafle  and  praiflices  of  mankind  !  But  whether  the  power  of  language  over  the  pallions  has  received  any  ad^ 
vantage  from  the  change  Jull  mentioned,  will  appear  at  leaft  very  doubtful,  when  wc  recoUccl  th«  llori<% 
ef  its  former  triumphs,  and  the  inhereat  charms  of  mufical  fciyitU. 
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P.-rnllnj.  vhich  its  ©ccafion  il  inHexions,  either  above  or  b,;low, 
*-'"'"'-'  may  in  lonitt  rcfpt>fls  be  concc  ved  to  have  a  rcfeituce, 
li'vc  t!iat  wliich  coninion  niuiic  has  to  its  key-note. 
Yet  ihtre  is  this  diflcrcnce  between  the  two  kinds  of 
jn.idulalioii,  (hat  whereas  the  firrt  always  concUide-.  i" 
the  k~v-note,  the  otlicr  frequently  cor.cludcs  a  little 
below  it  (k).  This  key-note,  in  fpcaking,  is  generally 
the  fou  id  given  at  the  out.et  of  every  complete  ieii- 
tcnee  or  period  ;  and  it  may  be  obfcrvtd  on  fomc  occa- 
lions  to  vary  its  p'.lch  through  the  limits  li'  a  mudcal 
interval  of  a  conlidcrable  magnitude.  The  tones,  that 
Ij'.l  a  little  lower  than  the  key  at  the  cloie  of  afentcnce 
i>r  pciioi',  arc  called  caJcKCs.  Tlicfe  cadences,  it  we 
ai-i:  accurate  in  our  dillin(5tions,  will,  with  refieift  to 
iheir  ofii.cs,  be  found  of  two  kinds  ;  thougli  they  meet 
fo  ireqnently  together,  that  it  may  be  bell  to  conceive 
lli;m  only  as  anfwering  a  double  purpose.  Oneof  thcle 
offices  ia  to  aflill  the  fenfe,  and  tlie  other  to  decorate 
llie  modulation.  An  account  of  the  firll  may  be  feen 
ill  the  ftftion  on  Paufes ;  and  the  latter  will  be  found 
to  (how  iifelf  pretty  frequency  in  every  thing  grave 
and  plair.tivc,  or  in  poetic  defcription  and  otlier  highly 
ornamented  language,  where  the  mind  is  by  its  influ- 
ence brought  to  feel  a  placid  kind  of  dignity  and  fatis- 
faiflion.  Thefc  two  cadences,  therefore,  may  be  con- 
veniently diiUnguiflied  by  applying  to  them  refpedive- 
ly  the  epiiliets_^n{'/fi"(j;;/  and  ornamcntjl. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  reading  (hould  in 
fomc  things  differ  from  fpcaking  ;  and  the  particular 
under  conlideration  fccms  to  be  one  which  ought  to  va- 
ry a  little  in  thefe  arts.     For, 

Modulation  in  reading  ferves  a  twofold  purpofe.  At 
the  fame  time  that  it  gives  pleafiire  to  the  ear  on  the 
piinciples  of  harmony,  it  contributes  through  that  me- 
dium to  preferve  the  attention.  And  fince  written  lan- 
jruage  (when  not  purely  dramatical)  is  in  general  more 
elegant  in  its  conltruilion,  and  mufical  in  its  periods, 
tlian  the  oral  one  ;  and  fincc  many  intcrcfting  particu- 
lars are  wanting  in  leading,  which  arc  prefent  in  fpcak- 
ing, '.hat  contribute  greatly  to  fix  the  regard  of  the 
hearer  ;  it  ftems  reafonable,  in  order  to  do  jufticc  to  the 
language,  and  in  part  to  fupply  the  incitements  of  at- 
tention juil  alluded  to,  that  in  tlie  lormer  ot  ihcfe  two 
articles  a  modulation  fliculd  lie  ufed  fomething  more 
harmonious  and  artificial  than  in  the  latter.  Agreeably 
to  this  reafoning,  it  is  believed,  we  lliall  find  every  rea- 
der, on  a  narrow  examination,  adopt  more  or  lefs  a  mo- 
dulation thus  ornamented  :  though,  after  all,  itmuft  be 
acknowledged  there  are  better  grounds  to  believe,  that 
the  praftice  has  been  hitherto  directed  intuitively  by 
nature,  than  that  it  was  difc'/vercd  by  the  induflions  of 
reafon.  We  fliall  conclude  this  head  with  a  rule  for  mo- 
dulation in  reading.  "  In  every  thing  dramatic,  collo- 
quial, orof  limple  narrative,  let  your  modulation  be  the 
lame  as  in  fpcaking  ;  but  when  the  fubjeft  is  flowery, 
folemn,  or  digni&ed,  add  fomething  to   its  harmony, 


^-       ] 
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diverlify  the  kcy-n'  te,  and   increafe   tlic   frequency  of    Rraillrjt 
cadences  in  propoition  to  the  merit  of   the  compofi-  ^-^"^ 
tion." 

It  will  readily  be  feen,  tliat  the  precepts  here  drawn 
from  a  conip.iriion  between  fpeakiug  and  reading, 
would  be  very  inadequate,  were  they  left  dcftitute  of 
the  adiftance  of  tajle,  and  the  opportunity  oi  frequently 
hearing  ami  hmtaiini;  vuijltrly  readers.  And  indeed, 
to  thefe  two  great  au.\iliaries  we  might  very  properly 
have  referred  the  whole  matter  at  once,  us  capable  of 
giving  fuflieient  dii-eiilions,  had  we  not  remembered 
tl;at  our  plan  reqiiiied  us  to  found  feveral  of  our  rules 
as  much  on  the  principles  of  a  philolbphical  analyfis, 
as  on  thofe  more  familiar  ones  which  will  be  found  ot 
greater  efficacy  in  real  praiflicc.  5 

IV.  ExpreJI'11.11.  I.  There  is  no  compofition  in  mufic,  F.xprcnion 
however  perteft  as  to  key  and  melody,  but,  in  order  "s'" '•"= 
todojuliice  to  the  fubjea  and  ideas'  of  the  author,  "")"'''^'''= 
will  require,  in  the  perlcrming,  fomething  more  than 
an  exaifl  adherence  to  tunc  and  time.  This  fomething 
is  of  a  nature,  too,  which  perhaps  can  never  be  ade- 
quately pointed  out  by  any  thing  graphic,  and  refults 
entirely  from  the  tafle  and  feeling  of  the  performer. 
It  is  that  which  chiefly  gives  mvilic  its  power  over  die 
palllons,  and  charadleriles  its  notes  with  what  we  mean 
by  the  words  fiveit,  harjh,  dull,  lively,  phiinlive,  joy- 
ous, &c.  tor  it  is  evident  every  Ibund,  coiifidered  ab- 
ftraifledly,  without  any  regard  to  the  movement,  or  high 
and  low,  may  b;  thus  modified.  In  piaclical  mufic, 
this  commanding  particular  is  called  Exprejfinn ;  and 
as  we  find  certain  tones  analogous  to  it  frequently  coa- 
lefcing  with  the  modulation  of  the  voice,  which  indi- 
cate our  paiFions  and  atFeiflions  (thereby  more  particu- 
larly pointing  out  the  meaning  of  what  we  lay),  the 
term  is  ufually  applied  in  the  lame  fenfe  to  fpcaking 
and  reading. 

Thefe  tones  are  not  altogether  peculiar  to  man. — 
Every  animal,  that  is  not  dumb,  has  a  power  of  ma- 
king feveral  of  them.  And  from  their  being  able,  un- 
affilted  by  words,  to  manifell  and  raife  their  kindred 
emotions,  they  conllitute  a  kind  of  language  of  them- 
felves.  In  the  language  of  the  heart  man  is  eminently 
converfant ;  tor  we  not  only  underlland  it  in  one  ano- 
ther, but  alio  in  many  of  the  inferior  creatures  fubjeifl- 
ed  by  providence  to  our  fervice. 

The  exprcllion  here  illullrated  is  one  of  the  moft  ef- 
fential  articles  in  good  reading,  fince  it  not  only  gives 
a  linilliingto  the  ienie,  but,  on  the  principles  of  iVmpa- 
thy  and  antipathy,  has  alfo  a  peculiar  efficacy  in  inte- 
relling  the  heart.  It  is  likewife  an  article  of  moll  dif- 
ficult attainment;  as  it  appears  from  what  follows,  that 
a  mat^erly  reader  ought  not  only  to  be  able  to  iiicor. 
porate  it  with  the  modulation  properly  as  to  quality, 
but  in  any  degree  as  to  rjuanti/y. 

Every  thing  written  being  a  proper  imitation  of 
fpeech,  cxprelfive  reading  mult  occafionally  partake  of 

all 
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(f)  As  mufical  founds  have  always  an  harmonical  reference  to  a  key  or  fundamental  note,  and  to  which  the 
mind  is  flillfecretly  attending,  no  piece  of  mufic  would  appear  perfefl,  that  did  not  clofe  in  it,  and  fo  naturally 
put  an  end  to  expe(5lution.  But  as  the  tones  ufed  in  fpeech  arc  not  mufical,  and  therefore  cjinn^t  refer  harmo- 
nically to  any  other  itaind,  there  can  be  no  necefllty  that  this  terminating  found  (and  which  we  immediately  be- 
low term  the  cadence  J  fhould  either  be  ufed  at  all,  or  follow  any  pai  licular  lav/  as  to  form,  &c.  farther  than  what 
is  inapofed  by  tallcandcuUoru. 
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all  its  tones.  But  from  wliiit  was  faid  above,  of  the 
'  difference  between  reading  :ind  fpeaking,  it  follows, 
that  th:;fe  figns  of  the  emotions  (hould  be  lefs  (Irongly 
charaifterifcd  in  the  former  article  than  in  the  latter. 
Again,  as  fevcral  of  thefe  tones  of  eiprelFion  are  in 
themfclves  agreeable  to  the  mind,  and  raife  in  us  agree- 
able emotions  (as  thofe  of />/'/>,  benevolence,  or  whatever 
indicates  happtnejs,  and  goodnefs  ot  liesrt),  and  others 
dif.igrceable  (as  thofe  of  a  huijhrous,  malevolent,  and  </?- 
proved  nature,  &c.)  it  farther  appear--,  fince  reading  is 
an  art  improving  ■■lud  xiox.  iiiii  aling  nature,  that,  in  what- 
ever degree  we  abate  the  exprellions  of  the  tones  above 
alluded  to  in  the  firft  cafe,  it  would  be  eligible  to  make 
a  greater  abatement  in  the  latter.  Hut  as  to  the 
quantities  and  proportional  magnitudes  of  thefe  abate- 
ments, they,  like  many  other  particulars  of  the  fjme 
nature,  mult  be  left  folely  to  the  talle  and  judgment  of 
the  reader. 

To  add  one  more  remark,  which  may  be  of  feivice 
■  on  more  accounts  than  in  fuggelling  another  reafonfor 
the  doctrine  above.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  iho' 
in  order  to  acquit  himfclf  agreeably  in  tiiis  aiticle  of 
expreflion,  it  will  be  neccflary  every  reader  lliould  ful 
his  fubj.-ft  as  well  as  underjleind  it ;  yet,  that  he  may 
preferve  a  proper  eafe  and  malttrlinefs  of  delivery,  it  is 
alfo  necelfary  he  fhould  guard  againft  difcovering  too 
mudi  emotion  and  perturbation. 

From  this  reafoning  we  deduce  the  following  rule, 
for  tlie  tones  which  indicate  the  paffions  and  emotions. 

"  In  reading,  let  all  your  tones  of  exprelFion  be  bor- 
rowed from  thofe  of  common  fpeech,  but  fomething 
more  faintly  charaflerifed.  Let  thofe  tones  which  fig- 
nifyany  difagreeablt  paQlonofthe  mind,  be  ftill  more 
faint  than  thofe  which  indicate  their  contrary  ;  and  pre- 
ferve yourfelf  l.>  far  from  being  affefted  with  the  fub- 
jeft,  as  to  be  able  to  proceed  through  it  with  that  pe- 
culiar kind  of  eafe  and  niafterlinefs,  which  has  its  charms 
in  this  as  well  as  every  other  .irt." 

We  {ball  conclude  this  fedion  with  the  following  ob- 
fcrvation,  which  relates  to  fpeaking  as  well  as  reading. 
When  words  fall  in  our  way,  whofe  "  founds  feem  an 
echo  to  the  fenfe,"  asyya/Vr,  buzz,  hum,  rattle,  hifs,jar, 
&c.  we  ought  not  to  pronounce  them  in  fuch  a  Hianner 
as  to  heighten  the  imitation,  except  in  light  and  ludi- 
crous fubjeifts.  For  inllance,  they  lliould  not  in  any 
other  cafe  be  founded yju/r.r.r — iuzz.z.z — kum.m.m — 
r.r.raltle,  &c.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  imitation 
lies  in  the  movement,  or  Jloiu  and  JlruOure  of  a  ivhoh  paf- 
(age  (which  frequently  happens  in  poetry),  the  delivery 
may  always  be  allowed  to  give  a  heigliicning  to  it  with 
the  greatell  propriety  ;  as  in  the  following  inflances, 
out  of  a  number  more  which  every  experienced  reader 
will  quickly  recolleft. 

In  thefe  deep  folitudes  and  awful  cells, 
Where  heav' nly-pen/lve  ConlempLilion  dv/ells. 
Arid  evtr-mujing  Melancholy  reigns — 

Pope's  Ek'ifa  to  Abelard. 
With  eafy  courfe 
The  veflcls  glide,  unlefs  their  fpced  be  ftopp'd 
By  dead  calms,  that  oft  lie  on  tkefejmoothfeai. 

Dyer's  Fleece. 
Softly  f-weet  in  l.jdlan  meafure. 
Soon  he  footb'd  bis  foul  to  pleajure. 

Dryden's  Ode  en  St  CeciHa'i  day^ 
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St'U  gathering  force  it  fmokes,  and,  urg'd  amain,        ReaJ'n?. 
Whirls,  leaps,  and  thunders  da  zvn  impetuous  to  the  plain.  *'»'>''"^*' 

Pope's  Iliad,   15.  13. 
For  win  to  dumb  forgetfulnefs  a  prey, 
■  This  pleafing  anxious  being  eie  refign'd. 
Left  the  warm  precinits  of  the  cli.erlul  day. 
Nor  cail  one  longing  ling' ring  l.oL  hihii:d  ? 

GrefsLhgy, 

0 

2.  Befides  the  particular  tones  and   modificati-ns  of  rxiircfTmn 
voi>.e  above  defcribed,  which  always   accompany  and  »' to  •''e 
expieis  our  inward  agitations,  nature  has  in  thefe  cafes  fa  «'"'* 
endowed   us  with  another  l.inguage,  which,  inltead  of  &'"•""• 
the  ear,  addrclfes  itfclf  to  tile  eve,  thereby  giving  the 
communications  of  the  heart  a  double  advantage  over 
thofe   ot   the  underflanding,  and  us  a  double  chance  to 
l)referve  fo  inellimable  a  blelling.     This    language  is 
what  arifes    from    the    ditferent,    almolt    involuntary 
movements  and  configurations  of  the  face  and  body- 
in  our  emotions  and  pallion',  and  which,  like  that  of 
tones,  every  one  is  formed  to  underitand  by  a  kind  cf 
intuition. 

When  men  are  in  any  violent  agitation  of  mind,  this 
co-operaling  exprejfwn  (as  it  is  called)  of  face  and  ges- 
ture is  very  ilrongly  marked,  and  totally  free  from  the, 
mixture  of  any  thing  which  has  a  regard  to  graceful- 
nefs,  or  what  appearance  they  may  make  in  the  eyes  of 
others.  But  inordinary  conveifation,  and  wheie  the 
emotions  are  not  fo  warm,  fafliionable  people  are  perpe- 
tually infmuating,  into  their  countenance  and  aflion, 
whatever  they  imagine  will  add  to  the  cafe  and  elegance 
of  their  deportment,  or  imprefs  on  the  fpeitator  an  idea 
of  their  amiabknefs  and  breeding.  Now,  though  the 
abovementioned  natural  organical  figpis  of  the  emotions 
fliould  accorrpany  every  thing  fpoken,  yet  from  what 
was  obferved  in  the  introdu«f(ory  part  of  this  article 
(like  the  tones  we  have  jaft  treated  upon),  they  (hould 
in  reading  be  much  lels  ftrongly  expreffcd,  and  thofe 
fulfer  the  greatelt  diminution  that  are  in  themfelves  the 
mofl,  ungainly.  And  as  it  was  in  the  la(t  fedlion  re- 
commended to  the  reader  to  preferve  himfelf  as  far  from 
being  affefled  in  all  paflionate  lubjeits  as  to  be  able  to 
keepa  temperate  command  over  the  various  afFeftions 
of  the  voice,  &c.  fo  under  the  fanftion  of  this  fubor- 
dinate  feeling  he  may  accompany  his  delivery  more  fre- 
quently witli  any  eafy  action  or  change  of  fac-,  which 
will  contribute  to  fet  off  his  manner,  and  make  it  .igree- 
able  on  the  principles  of  art. 

As  thefe  calm  decorations  of  aftion  (as  we  may  call 
them)  are  not  altogether  natural,  but  have  their  rife 
from  a  kind  of  inltitution,  they  muft  be  modelled  by 
the  practices  of  the  polite.  And  tliongh  mankind  dif- 
fer from  one  another  fcarce  more  in  any  particular  than 
in  that  of  talents  for  adopting  the  graceful  actions  of 
the  body,  and  hence  nothing  determinate  can  be  faiJ 
of  their  nature  and  frequency,  yet  even  thofe,  moft 
happily  calculated  to  acquit  themfelves  well  in  their 
ufe,  might  profit  by  confidering  tl:at  it  is  better  greatly 
to  abridge  the  difplay,  than  to  over-do  it  ever  fo  little. 
For  the  peculiar  modefty  of  deportment  with  which 
the  moft  amiable  characters  are  endowed,  makes  them 
in  common  endeavour  to  fupprcfs  many  (itjns  of  an 
agitated  mind  ;  and  in  fuch  cafes  the  bodily  ones  in  par- 
ticular are  very  fpaiingly  ufed.  They  have  alfo  a  natural 
and  rooted  diOikc  to  an^-  kind  of  ailei^ation  ;  and  to  no 

fpecics^ 
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*-.a:,.^..  }V,ecles  lint  We  can  rscollcG,  a  greattf,  tl.an  to  that       The  phufes  are  in  part  to  ciiftingiiini  the  members  ^ 

""'  which  is  Ic.'n  in  a  rofon  "ho    pretends  to  mimicry  of  kiitences  trom  one  iinother,  the  terminations  of  com- 

and  cniitlv  cellurc,  without  poirelVmu  the  advantages  plete  periods,  and  to  afford  an  opportunity   f()r  takmg 

and  talents  they  require  ;  and    of    wliich    not    many  breath.     13e(idcs  this,  they  have  a  very  graceful  effeft 

people    ctmpara'.ivdy  Jpeating,  have  any  remaik.ible  in  the  modulation,  on  the  lame  account  they  are  lo  cf- 

jjjjjjlj  '  fential  in  mufu-.— In  both  articles,  like  blank  fpaces  in 

Tlie  inference  of  this  is  too  obvious  to  need  drawing  piclures.  they  iet  off  and  render  more  conlpicuous  what- 

out,  andvcwculd  particularly  recommend  it  to  tic  Ibever  thty  oisjoin  or  terminate. 

conlidcralion  cf  tl.ofc  rcaJcrs  wh.o  think  the  conm;on        Were  language  made  up  ot  nothnig  but  fhort  coUo- 

fxcurrcnce-!   of  a  ncu-fpapcr,  &c.  cannot  be  properly  qui al  fentencis,  thefe  panfcs,  though  they  might  do  no 

delivered  without  a  ^o-d  de.il  cf  elbow-room.  harm,  and  would  generally  be  graceful,  would  however 

Ahliourh  it  is  impollible  to  come  to  particulars  in  be  fupcrfcdcd  as  to  ule  by  the  completenefs  and  n.ir- 
any  directions  of  this  kind,  yet  tliere  is  one  article  of  nzcmf,  as  we  may  fay,  of  the  meaning.  But  in  moro 
our  preent  fubjecl  on  which  a  ferviceable  remark  may  diffuie  language,  comjrafed  of  feveral  detached  fen- 
be  nwdc.  In  ordinary  difcourfe,  when  we  are  parti-  tences,  and  which  require  fome  degree  ot  attention  iu 
cula'rly  I'rcfling  and  caincft  in  what  wefty,  the  eye  is  order  to  take  in  the  Icnfe,  the  intermiirions  of  voice 
Ji  aurally  thn  wn  upon  thofo  to  whom  we  addrefs  our-  under  confideration  arc  of  the  greatell  fervlce,  by  fig- 
fflves  :  And  in  reading,  a  turn  of  this  organ  now  and  nifying  to  the  mind  the  progrcfs  and  completion  of  the 
then  upon  the  heareis,  when  any  thing  very  remark-  whole  paffage.  Now,  though  in  extenfive  and  dif- 
able  or  intercfting  falls  in  the  w'ay,  1  as  a  coed  effca  ferently  formed  periods  there  may  be  members  whofc 
in  paining  it  a  piopcr  attention,  &c.  J3ut  this  Hiould  completencfs  of  fenfe  might  be  conceived  of  various  de- 
not  be  ti'O  frequently  ufed  ;  tor  if  fo,  befides  its  having  grees,  and  hence  might  feem  to  require  a  fet  ol  paufes 
a  lendcncv  to  ccnfoiind  the  natural  importance  of  dit-  equally  numerous ;  yet,  fince  the  ienfe  does  not  alto- 
ferent  p.,(r.iges,  it  may  net  be  altogether  agreeable  to  ge:her  depend  upon  thefe  intermiffions,  and  their  ra- 
fome  to  have  their  own  reflexions  broken  in  upon  by  tios  to  one  another,  if  capable  of  being  properly  defi- 
a  fienal,  which  mii-ht  be  interpreted  to  hint  at  their  ned,  could  not  be  accurately  obferved,  grammaiians 
wantin'''  regulation."  I'^ive  ventured  to  conceive  the  whole  claf,  of  paufes  as 

Onc'obfcrvation  more,  and  then  wc  fliall  attempt  to  reducible  to  the  four  or  five  kinds  now  in  ufc,    and 

recapitulate  th.e  fubllance  of  this  fedlion  in  the  form  whofe  marks  and  ratios  are  well  known  (c);  piefu- 

ofa  precept.     Though  it  is,  when  lliiftly  examined,  ming  tha-  under   the  eye  of  tafte  ;  and  with  the  aflid- 

inconfirtcnt,  both  in  fpeaking  and  reading,  to  imitate  ance  of  a  particular  to  be  next  mentioned,  they  would 

witli  aiflion  what  wc  are  defcnbing,  yet  as  in  any  thing  not  fail  in   all  cafes   to  fuggeft   intermiffions  of  voice 

comic  fuch  a  praflice  may  fuggell  ideas  that  will  ac-  fuitable  to  the  fenfe.     But  in   many  of  thefe  extenfive 

«»/-f/with  thofe  of  the  fubjeft,  it"may  there  be  now  and  and  complex   periods,  rounded  with  a  kind  of  redun- 

thcn  induced  in  either  of  thefe  articles.  dancy  ol  matter,  where  the  iull  fenfe  is  long  fufpended, 

"  In  a   manner  fimilar  to  that  directed  with  regard  and  the  final  words  are  not  very  important,  there  would 

to  tones,  moderate  yrur  bodily   exprefficn  of  the  figns  be  fome  hazard  of  a   mifapprehenfton   of  the  termina- 

of  the  emotions.     And  in  order  to  fupply,  as  it  were,  tion,  had  we  not  more  evident  and  infallible  notice  of 

this  deficiency,  introduce  into  your  carriage  fuch  an  it  than   that   which  is  given  by   the  paufe.     This  no- 

eafy  gnicefulnefs,  as  may  he  confident  with  your  ac-  tice  is  the  cadaice,  referred  to  in   the  feiftion  on   Modu- 

quirements  in  thefe  particulars,  and  the  neceffary  dread  lation  ;  which,  as  is   there  cbfervcd,  befidcs  the  orna- 

which  ftiould  ever  be  prefent  of  falling  into  any  kind  mental  variety  it  affords,  appears  from  thefs  remarks 

ofaffeflation  or  grimace."  to  be  a  very  ncceflary  and  ferviceable  article  in  perfpi- 

V.  Paufis.     Speech  confiding  of  a  fucceffion  ofdi-  cuous  delivery. 
flin>fl  words,  mud  naturally  be    liable  (both  from  a        As  this  cadence  na'urally  accompanies  the  end  of 

kind  ol  accident,  and  a  didiculty  there  may  be  in  he-  every  entire   fenfe,  circumdanced  as  abovementioned, 

ginning  certain  founds  or  portions  of  phrafes  immedi-  it  may  fometimes  fall  before  the  fcmicolon,  but   more 

ately  on  the  ending  of  certain  others)  to  feveral  fmall  generally  before  the  colo/:,  as  well  as  the  period  :   For 

intermiffions  of  voice  ;  of  which,  as  they  can  have  no  thefe  marks  arc  often  found  to  terminate  a  complete 

meaning,  nothing  farther  need  here  l)e  fiid.     There  are,  fenfe  ;  and  in  thefe  cafes,  the  relation  what  follows  has 


Read! 


however,  fome  paufes,  which  the  fenfe  necelfarily  de- 
mands ;  and  to  thefe  the  fubdance  of  tliis  fe>5iion  is  di- 
re^ed. 
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to  what  went  before,  is  figr.ified  to  the  mind  by  the  re- 
lative (hortnefs  of  the  dop,  and  the  form  of  introdu- 
cing the  additional  matter.     Nor  can  any  bad  confe- 

quence 


(c)  Suppofing  t>e  comma  (,)  one  time,  the /emico/on  (;)  will  be  two  ;  the  colon  {:)  three,  and  the  period  {.) 
as  alfo  the  mark's  of  'ini,no:;alion  (?)  and  ndm'iration  (!)  four  of  thefe  times.  The  blank  line  ( — or  —  ),  and 
die  Irealf  between  pani-rnjht,  intimate  dill  greater  times;  and  bv  the  fame  analogy  maybe  reckoned  a  double 
and  quadruple  peiicd  lefpeaively.  Now  and  then  thefe  blank  lines  arc  placed  immediately  a/ln- \hc  ordinary 
points,  and  then  they  arc  conceived  only  as  feparating  for  the  eye  the  dilFerciil  natures  of  the  matter; — as  a 
quedion  from  an  anfwcr, — precept  from  example, — premifes  from  inferences,  &c.  in  whici,  cafe  Oicir  import  ii 
evident.  But  of  late  fome  authors  have  not  fcrupled  to  confound  thefe  didlnclions  ;  and  lo  m  ikc  a  blank  ferve 
for  all  the  paufes  univcifallv,  or  the  mark  of  an  indefinite  red,  ihc  quantity  of  which  is  left  to  the  determination 
of  the  reader's  tatte.  A  prkaicc,  it  is  imagined,  too  dedruftive  of  ttie  intended  prccifion  of  ihcli  typical  notices 
to  be  much  longer  adopted. 
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liflf.  qucnce  aiife  from  ilius  founding  cliflinAions  on  raiios 
^"^  of  tim:,  which  it  may  be  faij  ;ire  too  nice  to  be  often 
rightly  hit  upon:  for  if  ;i  confufion  luoul-i  h.ifpen  be- 
tween that  of  the  colon  -ind  period,  ihere  ii  perhaps  fo 
trifling  a  difference  between  the  nature  oi  the  palfiges 
they  fucceed,  as  to  make  a  fmall  inaccuracy  of  no  con- 
iequencc.  And  as  to  tJic  roils  of  the  fcmicolon  and 
period,  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  millakc  about  them,  as 
their  ratio  is  that  ot  two  to  one.  Add  to  thib  the 
power  wliich  die  matter  and  introduflion  of  the  fub- 
fequcnt  palfages  have  to  rectify  any  flight  error  here 
made,  and  v.c  (hall  be  fully  fatislied,  tliat  the  p.iufss 
as  ufually  explained,  with  the  cadence  above  deftribed, 
and  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  language,  will  convey 
fufficicnt  information  to  the  undtrllar.ding  of  the  co;.- 
ftTUcSive  nature  of  the  paliages  alter  wliich  they  are 
found. 

It  may  be  obferved,  tliat  in  natural  fpcech,  accord- 
ing to  the  warmth  and  agitation  of  the  Ipenker,  tlie 
"*  Tells  are  often  ihortand  injudicioufly  prcpoilioncd,  and 
hence  that  every  thing  thus  delivered  cannot  be  fo  grace- 
ful as  it  might  have  been  from  a  proper  attention  to 
their  magnitude  and  effcifts. 

Paufes  then,  though  chiefly  fubjeded  to  the  ferfe, 
arc,  as  was  rcniaiked  at  the  outfct,  ferviceable  in 
beautifying  the  modulation,  &c. — And  fince  books, 
arc  often  inaccurately  printed  as  to  points,  and  peo- 
ple's talles  differ  fomc  little  about  their  place  and  va- 
lue, it  appears,  that,  "  although  in  reading  great  at- 
tention Ihould  be  paid  to  the  llnps,  yet  a  greater 
Ihould  be  given  to  the  fenfe,  and  their  corrofpondent 
times  occafionally  lenethined  beyond  what  is  lUual  in 
common  fpeech  ;"  which  obfervation  contains  all  that 
vc  Ihall  pretend  to  lay  down  by  way  of  rule  for  the  ma- 
nagement cf  paufes  in  the  delivery  cf  written  language. 

As  there  are  two  or  three  fpecies  of  writing,  which 
have  fomcthing  fingular  in  them,  and  with  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  (hculd  be  read,  a  iew  par- 
ticular remarks  fecm  neceffarily  required,  we  /hall  con- 
clude this  article  with  laying  them  before  the  reader: 

1.  Of  Plays,  and  fuch  like  conversation-pieces. 
Writings  of  this  kind  may  be  confidcred  as  intended  for 
two  different  purpoles  ;  one  to  unfold  fubjecl  matter  for 
the  exercife  of  theatric  powers  ;  and  the  other  to  convey 
amufenient,  merely  as  fable  replete  with  pleafing  inci- 
diRts  and  clrariiflcriftic  manners.  Hence  there  appears 
to  be  great  latitude  for  the  difplay  of  a  confiflent  delivery 
of  thcfi  performances :  for  while,  on  cue  hand,  a  good 
rc:ider  cf  very  inferior  talents  for  mimicry  may  be  heard 
with  a  tolerable  degree  of  pleafure;  on  the  other,  if  any 
pcrf  jn  is  qu  ilitied  to  give  a  liighcr  degree  of  lif;  and 
force  to  the  dialogue  and  characters  by  delivering  them 
as  an  a<flor,  lie  muft  be  fully  at  liberty  to  ilart  fiom  the 
confinement  of  a  chair  to  a  pnfture  and  ai^ea  more  fuit- 
ed  to  his  abilities  ;  and,  if  he  be  not  deceived  in  )iimf;lf, 
his  hearers  will  be  confidcrable  gainers  by  the  change. — 
The  next  article  is, 

2.  Sekmons  or  other  orations,  wliich  in  like  man- 
ner may  be  conceived  intended  lor  a  double  purpofe. 
Firft,  as  matter  for  the  difplay  of  oratorical  powers  ; 
and,  fecondly,  as  perfiiafive  difcourfes,^&c.  which  may 
be  read  like  any  otlier  book.  Therefore  it  :ippears  (for 
reafons  finiilar  to  thofo  above)  that  according  as  cler- 
gymen are  pofTclfed  of  the  talents  of  elocution,  they 
may  confillently  either  rehearfc  tlicir  fermonr,  in  tlie 
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manner  cf  an  extemporary  harangue,  or  deliver   tl.cm    R-alin; 
in  the  more  humble  capacity  of  one  who  is  content  to 
entertain  and  inftruft  his  he;arers  v.ith  reading  to  thcni 
his  own  or  fomc  other  pcrfon's  wiitten  cliicouife. 

Tliat  either  of  thcfc  manners  of  delivery  (or  a  mix- 
ture of  them},  in  cither  of  the  cafjs  abovcmentioned,  is 
agreeable,  wo  find  on  ;i  cartful  examination.  Firiliii 
will  (how  us  hov/  freijuently  thty  run  into  onean'itli:r  ; 
and  tiiat  wc  arc  fo  far  from  thinking  fuch  tranfi'.irns 
wrong,  that,  without  a  particular  attention  that  way, 
we  fcarce  ever  perceive  thtm  at  all. 

3.  PoETRv  is  the  next  and  lalt  objcft  of  our  prefeut 
remarks.  This  is  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  writing,  and  as 
much  different  from  the  language  of  ordinary  difcourfe 
as  the  movements  of  the  dance  are  frcm  common  wa'k- 
ing.  To  ornament  and  improve  whatever  is  fubfcrvient 
to  the  pleafures  and  amufements  of  life,  is  the  del'ght  of 
human  nature.  We  are  alfo  pleafed  with  a  kind  of 
excefs  in  any  thing  which  h.is  a  power  to  amufe  the  fan- 
cy, infpire  us  with  cnthuriafm,  or  awaken  the  foul  to  :i 
confcioufr.efs  of  its  own  importance  and  dignity.  Herce 
one  pleafure,  at  lead,  ta';es  its  rifj,  that  we  feel  in  con- 
templating the  perf  irmances  cf  every  art;  ar.d  hence 
the  language  of  poetry,  confifting  of  a  mezfured  ryth- 
mus,  harmonious  cadences,  and  an  elevated  piiflurefque 
didlion,  has  been  lludisd  by  the  ingenious,  and  found 
to  have  a  powerful  inllucnce  over  the  human  breaft  in 
every  age  and  region.  There  is  fuch  an  aninity  between 
thii  language  and  muHc,  that  they  were  iirthe  earlier 
ages  never  feparated  ;  and  though  modern  refincmer.t 
has  in  a  great  meafure  deflroyed  this  union,  yet  it  ii 
with  fome  degree  of  difficulty  in  rche.irfing  thefe  divine 
compofitions  we  can  forget  the  finging  of  the  mufe. 

Frnm  thefe  confiderations  (and  feme  kindred  ones 
mentioned  in  feifl.  iii.)  in  repeating  verfes,  they  are  ge- 
nerally accompanied  with  a  modulation  rather  more  or- 
namented and  mufical  than  is  ufcd  in  any  other  kind  of 
writing.  And  accordingly,  as  there  feems  to  be  the 
greatell  propriety  in  tlie  prafkicc,  the  rule  for  this  par- 
ticular in  the  feftion  julf  referred  to,  will  allow  any  lati- 
tude in  it  that  can  gain  tlie  fiuiftion  of  tafte  and  pleafure. 

Rkymes  in  tlie  lighter  and  more  foothing  provinces 
of  poetry  are  found  to  have  a  good  effeft  ;  and  hence 
(for  reafons  like  thofo  juft  fuggelled)  it  is  certainly 
abiurd  to  endeavour  to  fmciher  them  by  a  feeble  pro- 
nunciation, and  running  one  line  precipitately  into  ano- 
ther, as  is  often  affcflsd  to  be  dene  by  many  of  cur  mo- 
dern readers  and  fpeakers.  By  this  metliod  they  not  on- 
ly dellroy  one  fource  of  plcifurc  intended  by  the  c  m- 
pofer  (which  though  not  great  is  r.cveithelcf:.  genuine), 
but  even  often  fupply  its  place  with  what  is  really  difa- 
greeable,  by  making  tlie  rhymes,  as  tliey  are  interrupt- 
edly perceived,  appear  accideutal  bleniilhcs  of  a  different 
ftyle,  arifing  from  an  unmeaning  recurrence  of  fimilar 
founds.  With  regard  tlien  to  reading  verfes  terminated 
with  ihyme,  the  common  rule,  which  directs  to  pro- 
nounce the  final  words/u//,  and  to  di!>inguilh  them  by 
a  flight  paufe  even  where  there  is  non:  retjuired  by  the 
fenfe,  feems  the  moft  rational,  and  confequ:ntly  moil 
worthy,  of  being  followed.  Sec  Declamation,  Nar- 
ration, and  Oratorv. 

Reading,  a  town  of    Berklliire  in    Engbnd,  plea- 

fantly  feated  on  the  river  Kenneth,  near  the  confluence 

with  the  Thames.     I:  had  once  a  line  1  ich  monaftery, 

of  which  tlierc  are  large  ruins  remaining.     It  had  alfo  -^ 
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Rf>dioj«  cadle  built  by  tiiij  Henry  I.  but  it  Was  afterwards  le- 
velled with  the  gtoiinJ.  It  is  a  corporation,  enjoys  fe- 
veral  privileges,  and  fends  Lwo  mcmbtrs  to  parliament. 
■  The  two  navigable  rivers  render  it  a  fit  place  fur  liadc. 
\V.  Long.  I .  o.  N.  Lat  51.  25, 

RciDiNG,  a  p-ll-town  of  Pennf)lvar.ia,  and  cipitvil 
of  IJcfks  county;  fituatcd  on  the  N.  E.  fide  of  llic  river 
ScliuylkiU.  It  is  regnlaily  laid  out,  and  contains  aliout 
(ico  houfes,  a  (lone  jail,  coiirt-houfe,  a  church  for  Ger- 
man Lutherans,  one  for  Calvinills,  one  for  Qiiakers, 
and  one  f  .r  Roman  Catholics ;  alfo  a  large  building  for 
tiie  public  ofiices.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Germans. 
This  town  is  remarkable  for  the  manufaiflnre  of  wool 
ha'.s,  which  is  carried  on  largely  by  individuals.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  town  is  a  remarkable  Ipring,  wh'ch  is 
one  hundred  feet  fq\iarc,  and  140  feet  deep,  with  a 
llrea.m  of  water  ifluing  from  it  large  enough  to  turn  a 
mill,  and  affording  an  abundance  of  fiili  :  the  water  is 
clear  and  tranfparent.  A  court  of  riuarter  feffions  and 
common  pleas  is  held  here  the  firll  Monday  in  January, 
April,  and  November.  It  is  54  miles  N.  W.  of  Pliila- 
delphia.     W.  Lon.  75.  54.  N.   Lat.  40.  2  1. 

RE.-\DINGS,  or  F.jrlous  Rk.hii\gs,  in  criticifm, 
are  the  d liferent  manner  of  reading  the  texts  of  authors 
iit  ancient  manufcripts,  where  a  diverfity  has  ariftn  from 
the  corruption  of  time,  or  the  ignorance  of  copyids. 
A  great  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  critics  lies  in  fettling  the 
readings  by  confionting  the  various  readings  ot  the  fe- 
veral  manufcripts,  and  conlidering  tlie  agreement  ot  the 
words  and  fenfe. 

Rt.id-ngs  arc  alfo  ufed  f;  r  a  fort  of  commentary  or 
glofi  on  a  law,  text,  palfage,  or  the  like,  to  lliow  the 
fenfe  an  author  takes  it  in,  and  the  application  he  con- 
ceives to  be  made  of  it. 

RE-AGGRAVATION,  in  the  RomiOi  ecclefiifti- 
«al  law,  tlie  lafl  monitory,  publilhed  after  three  admo- 
i.i:ions,  and  before  the  lall  excommunication.  Before 
they  prccccdto  fulminate  the  latl  excommunication, they 
publilh  an  aggravation,  and  a  re-aggravation.  Fevret 
cbferves,  that  in  PVante  the  minifler  is  not  allowed  to 
come  to  re-aggravation,  without  the  permiffion  of  the 
bifliopor  oflicial,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lay-judge.     See 

Hx  COM  MUNI  CAT  I  OK. 

REAL  (C-jEfar  Vichard  de  St),  a  polite  French 
writer,  fon  of  a  counfellor  to  th.e  fsnate  of  Chamberry 
ill  S.-ivoy.  He  came  young  to  France,  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  at  Paris  by  fevcral  ingenious  prodndions,  and 
Tcfi-ed  ihtre  a  long  time  without  title  or  dignity,  in- 
tent upon  liter  iry  purfuits.  He  died  at  Chamberry  in 
1692,  advanced  in  years,  though  not  in  circumftarces. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  parts  and  penetration,  a  lover 
«;f  the  fciences,  and  particularly  fond  of  hiftory.  A 
complete  edition  of  his  works  was  printed  at  Paris,  in 
3  vols  4t(i,  1745,  and  another  in  6  vols  i2mo. 

Ry.iL  Prrf  n:f.     See  Trassubstanti ation. 

REALGAR.     See  Chemistey,  n°  1279. 

REALI'lY,  in  the  fchools,  a  diminutive  of  ri?/, 
"  ihinvr,"  firll  ufed  by  the  Scotifts,  to  denote  a  thing 
whithmay  ex  ft  <.f  ilfelf ;  or  which  has  a  full  and  abfo- 
lute  be  iig  of  itfclf,  and  is  not  confidered  as  a  part  of 
aiiy  olher. 

REALM,  a  country  which  gives  its  bead  or  gover- 
jicr  the  denomin  itio  :  o{ a.  linj;, 

RE-ANIM  \T10N  means  the  reviving  or  reftoring 
10  life  ihofe  whj  arc  apparently  dead,     budden  death  is 


dreaded  by  every  human  being,  and  it  is  one  of  thofe 
evils  againft  which  the  Church  of  England  prays  in  her 
Litany.  Accidents,  however,  cannot  always  be  pre- 
vented ;  but,  after  they  have  happened,  it  is  often  pofll- 
ble  to  prevent  their  cffefls.  This,  by  the  eilablifliment 
of  what  with  great  propriety  has  been  called  tlie  //u- 
viiira  Society,  has  been  abundantly  proved  :  tor,  in  the 
courfe  of  I  2  years  immediately  after  their  inftitution, 
they  were  the  means  of  faving  the  lives  of  S50  per- 
fons,  who  cthcrwife  would  in  all  human  probability 
have  been  loll  to  the  ccmmunity.  Since  tliat  period, 
they  have  faved  many  more ;  and  various  perfons, 
in  different  countries  of  the  vi'orld,  by  following  their 
diredlions,  have  done  the  fame.  To  prcferve  one 
human  being  from  premature  death,  we  muil  confider 
as  of  the  utmoft  confequence  both  as  citizens  and 
Chridians  ;  how  much  more  the  prefervation  of  thou- 
fands.  It  appears  Irom  ihc  writings  of  Doiflors  McTd, 
^Vin(low,  Biuhier,  Fothergill,  Halle r,  Lccat,  Tillot, 
Van  Engelen,  Gummer,  and  others,  that  they  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  inllitutions  fimilar  to  the  Humane 
Society  :  ior  in  their  works  they  have  elucidated  the 
principles  on  wh'ch  they  go,  and  funiiflied  diredions 
for  the  practice  they  favour.  See  Dfatii,  Prematurt 
Jntf.kmknt,  and  Drowning. 

REAR,  a  term  trtquenly  ufed  in  compofition,  to 
denote  fcir.ething  behind,  or  backwards,  in  refpe(5l  of 
another  ;  in  oppolition  to  -van. 

Rear  of  an  yhhir,  fignifies,  in  general,  the  hinder- 
moft  part  of  an  army,  battalion,  regiment,  or  fquadron; 
alf )  the  ground  behind  either. 

RF-m-Guard,  is  that  body  of  an  army  which  marches 
after  the  main-body  ;  for  the  march  of  an  army  is  al- 
ways compofed  of  an  advance-guard,  a  main-body,  and 
a  rear-guard  :  the  firft  and  lalt  commanded  by  a  gene- 
ral. The  old  grand-guards  of  the  camp  always  form 
the  rear-guard  of  the  army,  and  are  tc  fee  that  every 
thing  come  fafe  to  the  new  camp. 

Rfar  Half-fdss,  are  the  three  hindmoft  ranks  of  the 
battalion,  when  it  is  drawn  up  fix  deep. 

REAK-Line,  of  an  army  encamped,  is  always  1 200 
feet  at  lead  from  the  centre  line  ;  both  of  which  run 
parallel  to  the  front  line,  as  alfo  to  the  referve. 

Rfik-RciiiL-,  is  the  laft  rank  of  a  battalion,  when 
drawni  up,  and  generally  16  or  18  ieetfrom  the  centre- 
line when  drawn  in  open  order. 

REASON,  a  facu'ty  or  power  of  the  mind,  where- 
by it  didinguillies  good  from  evil,  truth  from  fulfchood. 
See  Metathypics. 

REASONING,  ratiocination,  theexercifeof  that 
faculty  of  the  mind  called  rcufcn ;  or  it  is  an  aft  or 
operation  of  the  mind,  deducing  fome  unknown  pro- 
pofition  from  other  previous  ones  that  are  evident  and 
known.     Sec  Lome,  Part  III. 

REAUMUR  (Rene  Antoine  Ferchault,  Sieur  de), 
a  perfon  diftinguiihcd  for  his  laborious  refearches  into 
natural  knowledge,  was  born  at  Rochellein  1683,  of  a 
family  belonging  to  the  law.  After  having  finilhed  his 
early  ftudies  in  the  place  if  his  birth,  he  began  a  c(  urfe 
of  Phik'fophy  at  Pi  it  ers,  and  of  civil  law  at  15ourgcs  ; 
but  foon  relinquifhed  tt  e  latter,  to  apply  himfcll,  ac- 
cording to  his  tafte,  tomathtmat'cs,  phyfics,  and  natu- 
ral hidory.  Being  come  to  Paris,  he  was  received  into 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1708.  From  tliat  hour  he 
was  wholly  employed  in  naiuiiil  hiilory,  to  which  his  ir>- 
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clination  particularly  IcJ  him,  and  his  inquiries  vere  not 
confined  to  any  one  part  of  it.  His  memoirs,  his  ob- 
fervaticns,  his  difcoveries  on  tlie  formation  cf  lliells,  fpi- 
dcrs,  mufcles,  the  marine  flea,  the  berry  wliich  affords 
the  purple  colour,  and  on  the  caufe  of  the  nunibi:cis  of 
the  torpedo,  excited  the  curiofily  of  the  public,  and 
early  procured  our  autlur  the  cbaradlcr  cf  an  able,  cu- 
rious, and  entertaining  naturalill.  Filled  with  zeal  for 
the  wtltare  and  advantage  of  fociety,  and  the  progrefs 
and  perfedlion  of  arts,  he  endeavoured  in  all  his  rc- 
fearches  to  promote  the  public  good.  We  were  inJebc- 
ed  to  him  for  the  diicovery  of  the  Turquois  mines 
in  Languedoc.  H:  alio  found  out  a  fubftance,  which 
is  ufed  to  give  falfc  flones  a  colour,  which  is  obtained 
from  a  certain  fifh  called  in  the  French  Mh  or  ytHeU* 
on  account  of  its  whitcuefs,  and  which  is  the  BUui  or 
Blity  of  our  writers  f .  His  experiments  on  the  art  of 
turning  iron  into  ftcel  obtained  him  a  pcniion  of  1 2,000 
livres ;  and  ihis  reward  has  been  continued  to  tlie  Aca- 
demy to  fupport  tlie  Cipencc  which  might  accrue  in  this 
arL 

He  continued  his  inquiries  on  the  art  of  making  tin 
and  porcelaiiij,  and  endeavoured  to  render  our  thermo- 
meters more  ufeful  than  thofe  cf  former  times  :  he  com- 
pofed  a  curious  hiRory  of  rivers  where  gold  duft  is  found 
in  France  ;  and  gave  fo  fimple  and  eafy  a  detail  of  the 
art  of  gathering  this  dud,  that  perfons  have  been  em- 
ployed for  that  purpofe. 

Ht  alfo  made  curious  and  important  obfervations  on 
the  nature  of  flints,  on  the  banks  of  foflil  fhells,  from 
whence  is  obt.iined  in  Touraine  an  excellent  manure  for 
land  ;  as  likcwife  on  birds  and  their  preferviUion,  on  their 
method  of  building  nefis  ;  on  infecls  ;  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  oUier  fubjeifts,  not  lefs  curious  than  ufeful. 

He  imagined  at  firft,  that  a  certain  varnilh  would 
keep  eggs  trelh  ;  but  the  wade  of  time  and  money,  &c. 
(howed  him  the  inconveniences  of  fuch  a  proccfs.  He 
afterwards  adopted  the  method  praftifed  tor  time  imme- 
morial in  Greece  and  the  iflands  of  the  Archpelago, 
which  is  to  deep  or  immerfe  eggs  in  oil,  or  melted  fat ; 
by  this  mertns,  not  being  expoled  to  the  air  or  to  froft, 
they  are  well  preferved,  and  contract  no  bad  fmell.  An- 
other experiment  ftlU  more  important,  made  by  our  au- 
thor, was  to  introduce  into  France  the  art  of  hatching 
fowls  anci  birds,  aspractifed  in  Egypt,  without  covering 
the  eirc^s.  AcHve,  fedulous,  and  attentive,  he  was  ear- 
ly in  liis  (ludy,  olten  at  fix  in  the  morning,  ^xaii  in 
hii  experiments  and  obfervations,  lie  let  nocircumllance 
efcape  him.  His  writings  muft  be  of  great  ufc  to  future 
philof.phers.  In  I'ociety,  he  was  diftinguilhed  through 
life  for  his  modeft  and  agreeable  behaviour.  His  pro- 
bity, bene\olence,  goodnefs  of  heart,  and  other  ami- 
able qualities,  as  well  natural  as  acquired,  endeared 
him  to  his  countrymen.  He  died  in  the  75ih  year  of 
his  age,  on  the  iPth  of  Oclober  1757,  and  left  this 
world  filled  with  fentiments  of  piety.  H^s  death  was 
the  confequence  of  a  fall,  which  happened  at  the  calile 
of  Barnardiere  on  the  Maine,  where  he  went  to  pafs  his 
vacation.  He  bequeathed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
his  manufcripts  and  all  his  natural  productions.  His 
works  are,  I  A  very  great  number  of  memoirs  and 
obfervations  on  different  parts  of  natural  hiftory  ;  they 
are  printed  in  the  colleflionsof  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
2.  A  large  wiirk  printed  feparately  in  6  vols  in  4to,  in- 
tilled,  A  Natural  Hiftory  of  Infcifts.    Tliis  important 


work  contains  a  defcriptii  n  of  vail  numbers  of  catcrpil-  R--iu 
lirs,  moths,  gall  inl'ecls,  flics  with  two  and  four  wings,  H 
l.idy-l^irds,  and  thofe  cphcmeron  flics  whii:h  livi  only  in  >«,J-^ 
that  form  a  few  hours  ;  and  lailly,  of  thoi'e  fingular  and 
wonderful  infeds  which  are  called  f>a/yf-f:,  which  b;i-g 
cut  into  leveral  pieces,  each  pi:cc  liv;?,  grows,  and  b^;- 
conies  an  inf.-ifl,  and  affords  10  our  eyes  a  great  number 
o{  prodiijies*.  The  works  of  M.  de  Reaumur  are  exa.5t,  '  See 
curious,  interefling,  and  very  ingenious.  They  arc  writ-'^l'"*' 
ten  with  much  candour,  clearncls,  and  elegance;  but  it 
mull  be  acknowledged  his  manner  is  fomewhat  too  dif- 
fufe.  But  v.e  mult  not  deceive  the  reader;  he  often 
raifesour  exi-eflatious,  and  does  not  give  Ls  all  the  fa- 
tisfaiflion  we  promifc  curfelves  from  jiis  writings.  His 
method  of  raifing  pouhry,  in  particular,  rather  difip- 
psinti  us.  He  fpared  neither  care,  time,  nor  e.xpentc, 
to  render  it  practicable:  lie  flittered  himfelf  and  hi; 
countrymen  with  the  greatell  h.pe';  but  notwithlland- 
ing  his  aliiduous  iiidufiry,  and  vaft  charg;=,  it  provcj 
abortive.  The  lite  M.  TAdvocat  recommended  him  to 
obtain  better  information  frcm  Egypt  on  t!ic  fubjeft ; 
and  if  pollible  to  procure  a  peifon  verfsd  in  tlie  art  to 
inilrud  him  in  it ;  but  hii  deith  prevented  the  comple- 
tion of  the  fcheme.  If  tlie  lUiive  of  Egypt  Jiad  ar- 
rived, fliowcd  M.  de  Reaumur  a  better  method  than 
his  own,  and  prailifed  it  with  fuccefs,  as  in  his  coun- 
try, the  community  would  have  been  benefited  ;  on  the 
other  hand  he  would  have  feen,  had  it  failed,  that  th-j 
climate  of  France  was  not  proper  for  fuch  experiments. 
M.  Maillet,  conful  at  Cairo,  to  whom  Monfieur  the  re- 
gent had  written  to  obtain  the  art,  offered  to  fend  over 
a  native  of  Egypt,  if  the  government  would  pay  the 
expence  of  his  voyage,  and  allow  him  a  penfion  of  1500 
livres.  M.  Maillet  rightly  judged,  when  he  preferred 
this  method  of  proceeding.  M.  de  Reaumur  was  net 
ignorant  of  the  defign ;  but  he  flattered  himfelf,  th;it 
his  efforts  would  be  iuccefsful  witliout  further  aid,  and 
thought  he  ftiould  acquire  fome  honour.  He  certainly 
had  great  talents,  induftry,  fagacity,  and  every  other 
requilite  which  are  neceflary  in  fuch  attempts  ;  but  it  is 
morally  impolTible  that  a  fingle  man,  in  a  different  cli- 
mate, can  attain  fuch  knowledge  in  an  art  as  thofe  who 
live  in  a  more  favourable  country,  and  have  liad  the 
experience  of  many  ages  to  profit  by  :  however  M.  dc 
Reaumur  may  have  been  unfuccefsful,  pollerlty  is  in- 
debted to  him  for  his  repeated  tri.ils.  He  has  removed 
fome  difficulties  in  die  road,  and  thofe  that  travel  it 
may  difcover  what  he  only  faw  at  a  diftance. 

REAUMURIA,  it  botany:  A  gtnus  of  the  pen- 
tagynia  order,  belonging  to  tlie  pentandria  elafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
i3Lho!der,  Siucu'eni^.  The  calyx  is  hexaphyllous,  :!nd 
there  are  five  petals  ;  the  capfuleis  unilocular,  quinque- 
valved,  and  polyfpermou;. 

REBATE,  or  REBATtMEsr,  in  commerce,  a  term 
much  ufed  at  Amfterdam  for  an  .ibatement  in  the  price 
ot  fever.d  commodities,  when  tlie  buyer,  inftead  ^i  ta- 
king time,  advances  ready  money. 

Rebatemext,  in  heraldry,  a  diminution  or  :ibate- 
ment,  of  tlie  bearings  in  a  coat  of  arms.     See  Abate- 

MEMT. 

REBELLION,  Rfl<l!io,  among  the  Romans,  was 
where  tho'c  who  had  beer,  foimerly  overcome  in  bat- 
tle, and  yielded  toiheir  fubjcclion,  made  afecond  refi.t- 
ance  :  but  in  England  it  is  generally  u.I'd  for  the  t.iking 
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up  cf  arms  traitfrouily  ag.iliiA  tlic  kin^,  wlietlicr  by  na- 
tural lubjircis,  ov  others  when  onco  i"ul>dued  ;  and  the 
word  rdtl  is  foniclimcs  applud  to  him  who  wiiruUy 
breaks  :i  law  ;  alio  to  a  vil.cin  dilobeying  his  lord. 

There  is  a  diriercnce  between  enemies  and  rebels. 
Er.cn;ics  are  ihofe  who  aic  imt  of  the  king's  allegiance: 
therciore  fubjcfls  of  iho  king,  either  in  open  war,  or 
Tcbellii  n,  .^re  not  the  king's  enemies  but  traitors.  And 
David  IVincc  ol"  Wales,  wlio  levied  war  againll  Edw.  I. 
hccanle  he  was  within  the  allei;iaiic;  of  the  king,  had 
fenteiice  prcnounctd  againft  him  as  a  traitor  and  rebel. 
I'livate  ptrfons  may  arm  thctiifelvcs  to  fuppiefs  rcbch, 
eneniies,  5:c. 

REBELLIOUS  assembly,  is  a  gathering  toge. 
ther  of  tv.-clvc  perlons  or  more,  intending  or  going  a- 
bn\it  to  piai^ife  or  put  in  life  unlawfully,  of  their  own 
authority,  any  thing  to  chang.:  the  law  or  ftatutes  of 
the  realm  ;  or  to  dtltroy  the  inclofures  of  any  ground, 
or  banks  of  any  filli-pond,  pool,  or  conduit,  to  the  in- 
lent  the  fame  lliall  lie  walle  and  void;  or  to  dcllroy  the 
deer  ia  any  park,  or  any  warren  of  conies,  dove-houfes, 
or  filli  in  ponds;  or  any  houfe,  barns,  mills,  or  bays  ; 
cr  to  burn  llacks  of  corn;  or  abate  rents,  cr  prices  of 
viftu:>ls,  &c. 

KEUUS,  an  enigmatical  reprefentation  of  fome  name, 
^'C.  by  ufing  figures  or  piftares  inilead  of  words,  or 
parts  of  words.  Camden  mentions  an  inllance  of  this 
i.bfurd  kind  of  wit  in  a  gallant  who  exprefled  his  love 
to  a  woman  named  Rofi  Hill,  by  painting  in  the  bor- 
der of  his  gown  a  rof.",  a  hill,  an  eye,  a  loai,  and  a  well ; 
which,  in  the  ftyle  of  the  rebus,  reads,  "  R^fe  Hill  I 
love  wclL"  This  kind  of  wit  was  long  pradifed  by 
the  great,  who  took  ihc  pains  to  find  devices  for  their 
names.  It  was,  however,  happily  ridiculed  by  Ben 
Johnfon,  in  the  humourous  defcriplion  of  Abel  Diug- 
gcr's  device  in  the  Alchemill  ;  by  the  Speftator,  in  the 
device  cf  Jack  of  Newberry  :  at  which  time  the  rebus, 
being  railed  to  fign-polls,  was  grown  out  of  falhion  at 
court. 

Rebus  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  chemical  writers  fonietimes 
to  fignify  four  milk,  and  fometimes  for  wliat  they  call 
the  ultimate  matter  of  which  all  bodies  are  compofed. 

Rebus,  in  heraldry,  a  coat  of  arms  which  bears  an 
allufion  to  the  name  of  the  perfon  ;  as  three  caftles,  for 
Caftleion  ;  three  cups,  for  Butler ;  three  conies,  for 
Conilby;  a  kind  of  bearings  which  are  of  great  anti- 
quity. 

REBUTTER   (from  the   Fr.  lonter  i.  e.  repe'kre, 

'to  put  back  or  bar),  is  the  anfwer  of  defendant  to  plain. 

x'lS'i  furrejoinder ;  and  plaintiff's  anfwer  to  the  rebutter 

15  called  11.  furrebuiter  :  but  it  is  very  rare  the  parties  go 

lb  far  in  pleading. 

Rebutter  is  aifo  wlicre  a  man  by  deed  or  fine  grants 
to  warranty  ".ny  land  or  hereditament  to  another  ;  and 
the  perfon  making  the  warranty,  or  his  heir,  fues  him 
to  whom  the  warranty  is  made,  or  his  heir  or  afiignec, 
for  the  fame  thii  g;  if  he  who  is  fo  fued  plead  the  deed 
or  fine  wit!i  warranty,  and  pray  judgment,  if  the  plain- 
tilf  lb  ill  lie  received  to  demand  the  thing  which  he  ought 
to  warrant  to  the  party  againll  the  warranty  in  the  deed, 
&c.  this  is  called  a.  rebutter.  And  if  I  grant  to  a  tc- 
n.'int  to  hold  without  impeachment  of  walte,  and  after- 
wards implead  him  for  wafte  done,  he  may  debar  me  of 
lliis  aifiion  by  (hewing  my  grant,  which  is  a  rebutter. 


RECAPITULATION,  is  a  fummary,  or  a  con-   Recjpliu. 

cife  and  tranficnl  enumeration  of  the  principal  things  in-      l»'i<»> 
filled  on  in  the  preceding  difcourfe,  whereby  the  force  ,,    •  '   ,.  i 
of  the  whole  is  Culleited  into  one  view.  See  Okatorv,  »»,^>^-^«L. 
n"  37  and  127. 

RECEIPT,  or  Receit,  in  commerce,  an  acquit- 
tance, or  difcharge,  in  writing,  intimating  that  tlie  par- 
ty has  received  a  certain  luni  of  money,  either  in  lull  for 
the  whole  debt,  or  in  part,  or  on  account. 

RECEIVER,  in  pneumatics,  a  glafs  vefiel  for  con- 
taining the  thing  on  which  an  experiment  in  the  air- 
pump  is  to  be  made. 

Receiver,  reaplor  ct  receptator,  in  Englifli  law,  is 
commonly  underftood  in  a  bad  fenfe,  and  ufed  fw  fuch 
as  knowingly  receive  llolen goods  from  thieves,  and  con- 
ceal them.  Tliis  crime  is  felony,  and  ihe  punilhment  is 
tranfportatlon  for  14  years. 

RECENSIO  was  an  account  taken  by  the  cenfors, 
every  luftrum,  ol  all  the  Roman  people.  It  was  a  ge- 
neral furvcy,  at  which  the  equites  as  well  as  the  rell  of 
the  people,  were  to  appear.  New  names  were  now  put 
upon  the  cenfor's  lid,  and  old  ones  cancelled.  'I'hc 
recenfto,  in  fhoit,  w.is  a  more  iolemn  and  accurate  [fort 
oi probatto,  ar.d  anf'^•ered  the  purpofe  of  a  review,  by 
(liov/ing  who  were  fit  for  military  fervice. 

RECEPTACULUM,  in  botany,  one  of  the  fevea 
parts  of  iVuflifieation,  defined  by  Linnxus  to  be  the  bafe 
which  conncifls  or  fupports  the  other  parts. 

Rfxpttaculvm  Chyli,  ur  PecjUil's  R.feivatory,  the 
refervoir  or  receptacle  for  the  chyle,  fitu.ited  in  theleft 
fide  of  the  upper  vertebra  of  the  loins,  under  the  aortH 
and  the  velfels  of  the  left  kidney. 

RECHABITES,  a  kind  of  religious  order  among 
the  ancient  Jews,  inftituted  by  Jonadab  the  fon  of  Re- 
chab,  comprehending  only  his  own  family  and  polleri- 
ty.  Their  founder  prefcribed  them  three  tilings  :  firft, 
not  to  drink  any  wine;  fecondly,  not  to  build  any  houfes, 
but  to  dwell  in  teats  ;  and  thirdly,  not  to  low  any  corn, 
or  plant  vines. 

The  Rcchabitesobfcrved  thefe  rules  with  great  (Iriifl- 
nefb,  as  appears  from  Jer.  xxxv.  6.  &e.  ^V'hence  St 
Jerome,  in  his  13th  epiftle  to  PauHnus  calls  them  riiona- 
chi,  monks,  Jonadab,  tlieir  founder,  lived  under  Jehoafh, 
king  of  Judah,  contemporary  witli  Jehu  king  of  Ifrael ; 
his  father  Rechab,  from  whom  his  pofterity  were  deno- 
minated dcl'cerdcd  from  Ragucl  or  Jethro,  father-in- 
law  to  Mofes,  who  was  a  Kenlte,  or  ot  the  race  ot  Ken  : 
whence  Kenite  and  Rechabite  are  ufed  asfynonymous 
in  Scripture. 

RECHEAT,  in  hunting,  a  leffon  which  the  huntl- 
niaa  plays  on  the  horn,  when  the  hounds  have  lo(t 
their  game,  to  call  them  back  from  purfuing  a  counter 
fcent. 

RECIPE,  in  medicine,  a  prefcription,  or  remedy,  to 
be  taken  by  a  patient :  fo  called  becaufe  always  begin- 
ning with  tlie  word  ncipe,  i.  e.  take  ;  which  is  generally 
denoted  by  the  abbreviature  ]}). 

RECIPROCAL,  in  general,  fometh'ng  that  is  mu- 
tual, or  which  is  returned  equally  on  both  fides,  or  that 
affeils  both  parties  alike. 

Rkcitkocal  Tfi-mi,  among  logicians,  are  thofe  which 
have  the  fame  fignificaiion  ;  and  confe<iuently  arc  con- 
vertible, or  may  be  ufed  for  each  otlier. 

Rtcn-ROCAt,  in  mathematics,  is  appli«d  to  quanti- 
ties 
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firocsl  ties  wlilch  multiplied  together  produce  unity 


Kcci 

Rec"ufe.    2  and  x,  jr  and  1,   are  reciprocal  quantities- 


U 


i>. 


i.  is  faid  to  be  the  reciprocal  of  X|  which  is  again  the  re- 
ciprocal of — 

Reciprocii.  Figures,  in  geometry,  thofe  which  have 
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Thus  he  wa?  a  pried,  he  was  allowcil  a  fma'il  oratcrr,  wiili  a  Recngni- 
Likewife  ^^''"'^o"''  ^^'''ich  l•^okcd  ir.io  ilje  cli'ir?h,  through  which 
he  iDight  make  his  offeiings  a:  the  maCs,  hear  the  fing- 
ing,  ;ini.l  anfw-r  thofe  who  fpokc  to  him  ;  but  tliis  win- 
dow had  curtains  before  it,  fo  that  he  could  not  be  fcen.  ■ 
He  was  ftllowed  a  little  gaidcn,  adjoining  to  his  eel!,  in 
whicli  he  rriiglit  plant  a  tew  herb?,  and  breatiie  a  little 
fre(h  air.     If  he  liad  diftiplci,  their  cells  were  contigii- 


theanteccdcnts  and  confequents  of  the  fame  ratio  in  both  ous  to  his,  with  only  a  window  of  ccmrnunicalion.tlin.' 

iigures.  wiiich  they  cbnveyed  necclliirits  tohim,  and  received  his 

Rf.cirRocAL  Proportion,  is  when  in  four  numbers  the  inilruiftions.     It    a  reclufe  fell  fick,  lis  door  might  b<3 

fourth  ij  lefi  than  the  fecond  by  fo  much  as  the   third  opened  ior  peifons  to  come  in  and  affirt  him,  but  he 

is  greater  than  the  fir(t,  and  -vice  vtrjc.  See  Proport  ion  himfelf  -swii  not  to  ftir  out. 

and  Arithmetic,  ciiap.  vi.     Great  ufe  is  made  cf  this         RECOGNITION,  in  l,iw,  an  acknowledgerrent ;  a 

reciprocal  proportion  by  Sir  Ifiac  Newton  and  otliers,  word  particularly  ufed  in  the  law-books    for  the  lirft 

in  denionlliating  the  laws  of  motion.  chapter  of  the   ftatute  1  Jac.  I.  by  which   the    pnrlia. 

RECITAL,  in  law,  means  the  rthearfal  ..v  making  ment    acknowled;jcd,   tljat,   after  the  death  of  queen 

mention  in  a  deed  or  writi.ig  of  ijju'-thing  which  has  Elilabeth,  the  crown  had  rij-hti'ully  defcended  to  king 

been  done  before.  Jjme?. 

RECITATIVO,  or  Hr,ciT.\TivK,  inniafic,  a  kind         RECOGNIZANCE,    in    lav/,    is  an  obligation  of 

of  finging,  tliat  diflcrs  but  little  from  ordinary  pronun-  record,  wi.irh  a  man  enteri  into  before  fome  court  of 

ciation  ;  fuch  as  that  in  which  trie  feveral  parts  of  the  record  or  magillrate  duly  authorifed,  witli  condition  to 

liturgy  are  rehearfed  in  ca.hedrals  ;  or  that  wiitrein  the  do  fome   particular   a'fl ;  as  to  appear  at  the  aQizes,  to 

adlors  commonly  deliver  themfelves  at  the  theatre  or  the  keep  the  peace,   to  pay  a  debt,    or  ihe    like.     It  5s  in 

opera,  when  they  are  to  e.xprefs  f  me  aftlon  or  paillon  ;  moll  refpcifls   like  another  bond  ;  the  difference  beinc; 


to  relate  fome'event ;  or  revealibme  defi^rn. 


chieily  this  that  the  bond  is   the  creation  of  a  frelh 


RECKENHAUSEN,  a    tlrong  town  of  Cologne,  debt  or  obligati;>n  de  nrjvo,  the  recognizance  is  an  ac- 

in  Germany,  in  tlie  middle  territory  of  that  name.    The  knowledgement  of  a  former  debt  upon  record  ;  the  form 

abbefs  of  its  nunnery  has  power  of  punilhing  offenders  whereof  is,  "  that  A.   B.  doth  acknowledge  to  owe   to 

with  death,  and  (he/alonc  is  obliged  to  the  vow  of  chaf-  our  lord  the  king,  to  the  plaintiff,  to  C.  D.  or  the  like, 

tity.  the  fum  of  ten  pounds,"  with  condition  to  be  void  ori 

RECKONING,  or  a  &hip^s  Rfckonixc,  in  naviga-  performance  of  the  thing  ftipulated  :  in  which  cafe  tho 

tion,  is  th.-.t  account  whereby  at  any  time  it  may  be  king,  the  plaintiff,  C.  D.  &c.  is  called  the   cognizce,  it 

known  where  the  fhip  is,  and  on  what  ct urfe  or  courfes  cui  cognofciiur  ;  as  he  that  enters  into  the  recognizance 

(he  is  to  fleer,  in  order  to  gain  licr  port ;  and  that  ac-  'S  called  the  cognizor,  /,;  qui  cognofcit.     This  being  cer- 

count  taken  from  the  log-board  is  called  the  dead  reckon-  tified  to,  or  taken  by  the  officer  of  fome  court,  is  wit- 

ing.     See  Navigation.  neffed  only  by  the  record  of  that  court,  and  not  by  the 

RECLAIMING,  or  Reclaming,    in    tlie    ancient  party's  feal:  fo  that  it  is  not  in  ftriift  propriety  a  deed, 

cuftoms,  a  lord's  purfuing,  profecuting,  and  recalling,  tliough  the    effcifls  of  it  are  greater  than  a  common 

his  vaffal.  who  had  gone  to  live  in  another  place  without  obligation;  being  allowed  a  priority  in  point  of  pay- 

his  pern.iffion.  ment,  and  binding  the  lands  of  the  cognizor  from  the 

Reclaiming  is  alfo  ufed  for  tlie  demanding  of  a  per-  time  of  enrolment  on  record. 
fon,  or  thing,  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  prince  or  ftate         RECOIL,  or  Rebound,  the  ftarting  backward  of 

to  which  it  properly  belongs  ;  when,  by  any  irregular  a  fire-arm  after  an  eiplofion.     Merlennus  tells  us,  that 

mean?,  it  is  cnic   nto  uiuulier's  polfelfion.  a  cannon  iz  feet  in  length,  weighing  6.;.co  lb.  gives  a 

Reclaiming,  infalcdury,  is  taminga  hawk,  &e.  and  ball  of  24  lb.  an  uniform  velocity  of  640  feet  per  fe- 

niaking  her  gentle  and  familiar.  cond.      Puttintr,    therefore,  W  =  6400,  w  =  14,  V  =: 

A  partridge  is  faid  to  reclaim,  when  fhe  calls  her  640,  and  iizr  the  velocity  with  v. hich  the  cannon  recoils; 

young  ones  t-gether,  upon  their  fcattering  too  much  we  Ihall  have  (becaufe  die  momentums  of  the  cannon 
from  her. 

RECLINATION    of    a    plane    in  dialling.     See 

DlALI.ISG. 

RECLUSE,  among  the  Papifts,  a  perfon  fhut  up 
in  a  fmall  cell  of  an  hermitage,  or  monallery,  and  cut 
off,  not  only  from  all  conveifation  with  the  world  but 
even  with  the  houfe.  This  is  a  kind  of  voluntary  im- 
prifonmeiit,  from  a  motive  either  of  devotion  or  penance. 

The  word  is  alfo  applied  to  incontinent  wives,  whom 


and  ball  are  equal)  W  d  =  et;  V ;  and  fo  -u  =  1L—  = 

24X64  _ 
—  2,4  ; 


,-. ,  that  is,  it  would  recoil  at  the  rate  of 

6400 

2  /y  leet  per  fecond,  if  free  to  move. 

RECOLLECTION,  a  mode  of  thinking,  by  which 
ideas  fought  after  by  the  mind  are  found  and  brought 
to  view. 

RECONNOITRE,    in   military  affairs,   implies  to 


their  hufbands  irocure  to  be  thus  kept  in  perpetual  im-  view  and   examine  the  ftate  of  things  in  order  to  make 

prifonment  in  fome  religious  houfe.  a  report  thereof. 

Redufes  were  anciently  very  numerous.     They  took         Parties  ordered  to   reconnoitre    are   to   obferve  the 

an  oath  never  to  flir  out  of  their  retreat  ;   and  having  country  and  the  enemy  ;  to  remark  the  routes,  conve- 

entered  it,  the  bifliop  fet  his  feal   upon  the  door  ;  and  niences,  and  icconvcniences  of  tlie  full ;  the  pofition» 

the  reclufe  was  to  have  every    thing  nccelfary   for  the  march,  or  forces  of  the  fecond.     In  eitlier  cafe,  they 

fupport  of  life  conveyed  to  him  through  a  window.     If  Ihould  have  an  expert  geographer,  capable  of  taking 


tll'U 

II 
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rUns  re.-ij;iy  :  he  fnouW  be  tlie  bcfl  mounted  ot  ihe 
\v.:ole,  ill  1410  tlie  enemy  hippcn  to  ic.it'.cr  llie  clcorte, 
lli.it  I'.c  m:iv  IJve  his  works  aiiJ  iJeas.     See  War. 

KECORD,  an  iiullicniic  leltiniony  in  vnting,  con- 
tVined  in  loKs  ol  purdimen:,  and  picl'ervcd  in  :i  court 
ol  record.     S.-c  Court. 

Trial  If  RtxotK,  a  fpecies  of  trial  which  is  ufsd 
only  in  ciio  particular  inllancc  :  and  that  is  where  a 
m  ttter  of  iccoid  is  pleaded  in  any  aftion,  as  a  fiae,  a 
judgment,  (  r  (he  like  ;  .ind  the  oppofiie  party  pleads, 
,W  /;V/  rc:onl,  that  there  is  no  fi.h  matter  ol  record 
oilling.  Upon  this,  ilfue  is  tendered  and  joined  in  the 
Inilowing  form,  "  and  this  he  prays  may  be  inquired 
<if  by  the  record,  and  the  other  doth  the  like  ;"  and 
):ereiipon  th.e  party  jileaJing  the  record  has  a  day  given 
liini  to  brinj;  it  in',  and  proclamation  is  made  in  court 
lor  him  to  •'  biing forth  the  record  by  him  in  pleading 
:ill:ged,  or  eUc  he  (hall  be  condemned  ;"  and,  on  his 
Jailure,  his  .nntagoiiill  Ihall  hav:  judgment  to  recover. 
'i'hi  trial,  therefore,  of  this  iflue,  is  merely  by  the  re- 
cord:  lor,  a>  Sir  Edward  Coke  oblervcs,  a  record  or 
enrolment  is  a  m^numcniof  fo  high  a  nature,  andim- 
portcth  in  itfelf  fuch  ablblute  verity,  that  if  it  be  plead- 
ed that  lliere  is  no  fuch  record,  it  Ihall  not  receive  any 
liinl  by  witnefs,  jury,  or  othcrwil'e,  but  only  by  itlelt. 
'I'hus  titles  ol  nobility,  as  whether  earl  or  not  earl,  ba- 
ron or  not  baron,  Ihall  be  tried  by  the  king's  writ  or 
patent  only,  which  is  matter  of  record.  Alfo  in  cafe 
i.f  an  alien',  whether  alien  friend  or  enemy,  Ihall  be  tried 
by  the  league  or  treaty  between  his  fovereign  and  ours  ; 
ior  every  league  or  treaty  is  of  record.  And  alfo, 
vhethcr  a  manor  be  held  in  ancient  demefne  or  not, 
ihall  be  tried  by  the  record  of  domcfday  in  the  king's 
cxcliequer. 

RECORDER,  a  perfon  whom  the  mayor  and 
oilier  m.!gillrates  of  a  city  or  corporation  alfociate  to 
them,  for  their  better  direflion  in  matters  of  juftice 
:ind  proceedings  in  law  ;  on  which  account  this  perfon 
is  generally  a  counfeilor,  or  other  perfon  well  Ikilled  in 
the  law. 

The  recorder  of  London  is  chofen  by  the  lord  may- 
vr  and  aldermen ;  and  as  he  is  held  to  be  the  mouth 
tA  the  city,  delivers  the  judgment  of  the  courts  there- 
in, and  records  and  ccrtihes  the  city-culloms.  See 
LoNi/o.s,  n**  38. 

RECOVEllY,  or  Cs-vrmn  Rfcoiery,  in  Englifh  law, 
a  fpecies  of  alfur.ince  by  matter  of  record  ;  concerning 
the  original  of  which  it  mull  be  remarked,  that  com- 
mon recoveries  were  invented  by  the  ccclcfialtics  to 
elude  the  llatutcs  of  mortmain  (fee  Tail)  ;  and  after- 
wards enco'jragcd  by  the  fineffe  of  tlie  courts  of  law  in 
I  2  Edward  IV.  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  all  fettered  in- 
lierltanccs,  and  bar  not  only  eilates-tail,  but  alfo  all  re- 
mainders and  rcverfions  cxpcftant  thereon.  We  have 
here,  tlicrcfore,  only  to  ccnfider,  tirll,  the  nature  of  a 
common  recovery  ;  :ind,  fccondly,  its  force  and  effea. 
1.  A  common  recovery  is  a  fuit  or  action,  either  ac- 
tual or  ti^'titious:  and  in  it  the  lands  are  recovered 
againll  tlie  tenant  of  the  freehold  ;  which  recovery, 
beiii!^  a  fuppofed  abjudication  ot  the  right,  binds  all 
perfons,  and  veils  a  free  and  ublblutc  fee-limple  in  the 
recoverer.  To  explain  this  as  clearly  and  concifely  as 
ponible.lct  us,  in  the  hrll  place,  fuppofe  David  Edwards 
to  be  tenant  of  Uic  freehold,  and  dcfiious  to  fuffer  a 
common  recovery,  in  order  to  bar  all  entails,  remain- 
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ders,and  reverfions,  and  to  crnvcyilic  fameinfeefimplc,  Recn 
to  Francis  Golding.  To  elfcifl  this,  Golding  is  to  biir.g 
an  aifiion  againll  him  for  the  lands  ;  and  he  accordingly 
lues  out  a  writ  called  w precipe  quoJ raUal,  Ijccaufc  ihcfc 
were  its  initial  or  moll  operative  words  when  the  law- 
proceedings  were  in  Latin.     In  this  writ  the  demand- 
ant Golding  alleges,  that  the  defendant  Edwards  (here 
called  the  tenant)  has   no  legal  title  to  the  land  ;  but 
that  he  came  into  p'tf-'llion  of  it  after  one  Hii;jh  Hunt 
had  turned  the  demandant  on:  of  it.     The  fubfequent 
proceedings  are  made  up  into  a  record  or  recovery  roll, 
in  whicl)  the  writ  and  complaint  of  the  dem.indani   .ire 
firll  recited:  whcreupcn  the  tenant   appears,  and  calls 
up  n  one  Jacob  Morland,  who  is  f\!ppoft.d,  at  the  ori- 
ginal purchafe,  to  have    warranted  the  title  to  the  te- 
nant ;  and  thereupon  he    prays,  that  the    faid  Jacob 
Mcrland  may  be  called  in  to  defend  the  title  which  hi 
fo  warranted.     This   is   called  the  i>o;tJ:er,  "  voca'io," 
or  calling  of  Jacob  Morlar.d  to  warranty  ;  and  Morland 
is  called  the  rouckc.     Upon  this  Jacob  Morland,  the 
vouchee,  appears,  is  impleaded,  and  defends  the  title. 
Whereupon  Golding  the  demandant  defires  leave  of  the 
court  to  imparl,  or  confer  with  the  vouchee  in  private  ; 
which  is  (as  ufual)  allowed  him.  And  foon  afterwards 
the  dem.andant  Golding  returns  to  court ;  but  Morland 
the  vouchee  difappcars,  or  makes  default.     Whereupon 
judgment  is  given  for  the  demandant  Golding,  now  call- 
ed the  rccov:rer,  to  recover  the  lands  in  quellion  againll 
the  tenant  Edwards,  who  is  now   the  recoverec  :   and 
Edw.irds  has  judgment  to  recover  of  Jacob  Morland 
lands  of  equal  value,  in  recompenfc  for  the  lands  fo 
warranted  by  him,  and  now  loll  by  his  default  ;  which 
is  agreeable  to  the  doflrine  of  warranty  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  chapter.     This  is  called  the   ricompenje, 
or  recovery   in  value.     But  Jacob    Morland  having  no 
lands  of  his  own,  being  ufually  the  crier  of  the  court, 
who,  from  being  frequently  thus  vouched,  is  called  the 
co?!inwn   vouchee,  it  is  plain  that   Edwards  has  Only  a 
nominal  recompcnfe  for  the  lands  fo  recovered  .igaind 
him  by  Golding  ;  which  lands  are  now  abfolutely  veil- 
ed in  the  faid  recoverer  by  judgment  of  law,  and  feifin 
thereof  is  delivered  by   the  IherilF  of  the   county.     So 
that  this  coUufive  recovery  operates  merely  in  the  nature 
of  a  conveyance  in  fee-fimple,  from  Edwards  the  tenant 
in  tail  to  Golding  the  purchafer. 

The  recovery  here  dcfcribed,  is  with  a  fingle  vouch- 
er only  ;  but  fometimes  it  is  with  a  double,  treble,  or 
farther  voucher,  as  the  exigency  of  the  cafe  m.iy  require. 
And  indeed  it  is  now  ufual  always  to  have  a  recovery 
with  double  voucher  at  the  leall  :  by  firlt  conveying  an 
eftate  ol  freehold  to  any  indiflerent  perfon,  againll  whom 
the /jz-^a/f  is  brought  ;  and  then  he  vouches  the  tenant 
in  tail,  who  vouches  over  the  common  vouchee.  For, 
if  a  recovery  be  had  immediately  againll  tenant  in  tail, 
it  bars  only  fuch  ellate  in  the  premil'es  of  which  he  is 
then  acflually  feifed  ;  whereas  if  the  recovery  be  had 
againll  another  perfon,  and  the  tenant  in  tail  be  vouch- 
ed, it  bears  every  latent  right  and  inteicll  which  he  may 
have  in  the  lands  recovered.  If  Edwarvls  therefore  be 
tenant  of  the  freehold  in  polTelTion,  and  John  Barker 
be  tenant  in  tail  in  remainder,  here  Edwards  doth  tirft 
vouch  Barker,  and  then  Barker  vouches  Jacob  Moiland 
the  common  vouchee  ;  who  is  always  the  lall  perfon 
vouched,  and  always  maU-s  default  ;  whereby  the  de- 
mandant Golding  recovers  the  land  againll  the  tenant 

Edwards 


Ttrjr. 
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Rfcovcrj-.  Edwards,  and  Edwards  recovers  a  recompcnfc  of  equal 

^^"""''"^^  value  ag.iinft  Barker  the  firll  vouchee  ;   who  lecovers 

the  like  aeainft  Morland  the  common  vouchee,  againfl; 

whom  fuch  ideal  recovery  in  value  is  always  ultimately 

awarded. 

This  fuppofed  recompenfc  in  value  is  the  reafon  why 
the  ilFue  in  tail  is  held  to  bo  barred  by  a  common  re- 
covery. For,  if  the  recovcree  Ihould  obtain  a  recom- 
pcnfe  in  lands  from  the  common  vouchee  (which  theie 
is  a  polFibility  in  contemplation  of  law,  tliou^^h  a  very 
improbable  one,  of  his  doing),  thcfe  lands  would  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  thofc  fo  recovered  from  him  by  coUu- 
lion,  and  would  defccnd  to  the  iilue  in  tail.  The  reafon 
will  alfo  hold  with  equal  force  as  to  mod  remainder- 
men and  reverfioncrs,  to  whom  the  poffibility  will  re- 
main and  revert,  as  a  fuil  recompenfc  for  tlie  reality 
which  they  were  otherwife  entitled  10:  but  it  will  not 
^,  always  hold  ;   and  therefore,  as  Pigott  fays,  ihc  judges 

have  been  even  nfii.t't,  in  inventing  other  reafuns  to 
maintain  the  autho:ity  of  recoveries.  And,  in  par- 
ticular, it  hath  been  faid,  that  though  the  eftate-tail  is 
gone  from  the  recovcrre  ;  yet  it  is  not  deUioyed,  but 
only  transferred,  and  Hill  fubfifts  ;  and  will  ever  con- 
tinue to  fubfift  (by  conftruiflion  of  law;  in  the  reco- 
veror,  his  heits  and  afflgns :  and  as  the  ellatc-tail  fo 
continues  tofubfill  forever,  the  remainders  or  reverfions 
expeiflant  on  the  determination  of  fuch  eftatc-tail  can 
never  take  place. 

To  fuch  aukward  fhifts,  fuch  fubtile  refinements, 
and  fuch  ftrange  reafoning,  were  our  anceflors  obliged 
to  have  recourfe,  in  order  to  get  the  better  of  that  ftub- 
born  ftatute  dt  donis.  The  delign  for  which  tliefe  con- 
trivances were  fet  on  foot,  was  certainly  laudable  ;  the 
unrivetting  the  fetters  of  c(tatcs-tail,  which  were  at- 
tended wi;li  a  legion  of  mifchicfs  to  the  commonwealth  : 
but,  while  we  applaud  tlie  end,  we  cannot  but  admire 
the  me.ins.  Our  modern  courts  of  judice  have  indeed 
adopted  a  more  manly  way  of  treating  the  fubjeifl ;  by 
confulering  common  recoveries  in  no  other  light  than 
as  the  formal  mode  of  conveyance  by  which  tenant  in 
tail  is  enabled  to  aliene  his  lands.  i3ut,  fmce  the  ill 
confequences  of  fettered  inheritances  are  now  generally 
feen  and  allowed,  and  of  courfe  the  utility  and  expe- 
dience of  fetiii.g  them  at  liberty  are  apparent,  it  hath 
often  been  wilhcd  that  the  procefs  of  tliis  conveyance 
was  fhortencd,  and  rendered  Icfs  fubjefl  to  niceties,  by 
either  totally  repealing  the  ftatute  de  dor.is ;  which  per- 
haps, by  rcvi\ing  the  old  doiflrine  of  conditional  fees, 
might  give  birth  to  many  litigations  :  or  by  vefting 
in  every  tenant  in  tail,  of  full  age,  the  fame  abfolute 
fee-fimple  at  once,  which  now  he  may  obtain  whenever 
he  pleafts,  by  the  coUufive  fiiflion  of  a  common  reco- 
very ;  though  tliis  might  polFitly  hear  hard  upon  thofe 
in  remainder  or  rcverfion,  by  abridging  the  chances 
they  would  otherwife  frequently  have,  as  no  recovery 
can  be  fuffered  in  the  intervals  between  term  and  term, 
which  fometimc  continue  for  near  five  months  toge- 
ther :  or,  laflly,  by  empowering  the  tenant  in  tail  to 
bar  tlie  cftatc-tail  by  a  folemn  deed,  to  be  made  in 
term-time,  and  enrolled  in  fome  court  of  record  ;  which 
is  liable  to  neither  of  the  other  objeJlions,  and  is  war- 
ranted not  only  by  the  ufage  of  our  American  colo- 
nics, but  by  the  precedent  of  the  ftatute  1 1  Jac.  I.  c.  1 9. 
which,  in  the  cafe  of  a  bankrupt  tenant  in  tail,  em- 
powers his  commiUloners  to  fell  the  cftate  at  any  time, 
by  deed  indented  and  eurollc4>    And  if)  in  fo  national 
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a  concern,  the  emoluments  of  the  officers  concerned  in  Rccoverr, 
palFmg  recoveries  are  thought  to  be  worthy  atter.tion,  Kctrcmci  t 
thofe  might  be  provided  for  in  the  fees  to  be  paid  up- 
on each  enroLment. 

2.  The  force  and  effeft  of  common  recoveries  may 
appear,  from  what  has  been  faid,  to  be  an  abtolutc  bar 
not  only  of  all  ellates  tail,  hut  of  remainders  and  re- 
verfions expe(5lant  on  the  determination  of  fuch  ellate' . 
So  that  a  tenant  in  tail  may,  by  this  msthod  of  alfn- 
rance,  convey  the  lands  held  in  tail  to  the  recoverer, 
his  heirs  and  alligns,  abfolutely  free  and  difcharged  cf 
all  conditions  and  limitations  in  tail,  and  of  all  romain- 
di-rs  and  reverfions.  But,  by  ftatute  34  &  35  H.  ^''III. 
c.  20.  no  recovery  had  againlt  tenant  in  tail  o{  the 
king's  gift,  whereof  the  remimder  r,r  rcverfion  is  in  the 
king,  (hall  bar  fuch  eftate  tall,  or  the  remainder  or  le- 
verlion  of  the  crown.  And  by  the  ftatute  11  H.  Vll. 
c.  20.  no  woman,  after  her  huftjind's  death,  fhall  fuiTer 
a  recovery  of  lands  fettled  on  her  by  her  hufbmJ,  or 
fettled  on  her  hufband  and  her  by  any  of  his  anceftors. 
And  by  ftatute  14  Eliz.  c.  8.  no  tenant  for  life,  of 
any  fort,  can  fuffcr  a  recovery  fo  as  to  bind  them  in 
remainder  or  rcverfion.  For  which  reaf)n,  if  there  be 
tenant  for  life,  with  remainder  in  tail,  and  other  re- 
mainders over,  and  the  tenant  for  life  is  defirous  to  fuf- 
fer  a  valid  recovery,  either  he,  or  the  tenant  to  the/r*'- 
c'lpc  by  him  made,  muft  vouch  the  remainder-man  in 
tail,  otherwife  the  recovery  is  void  :  but  if  he  dees 
vouch  fuch  remainder-man,  and  he  appears  and  vouches 
the  common  vouchee,  it  is  then  good  ;  for  if  a  man  be 
vouched  and  appears,  and  fuffers  the  recovery  to  be  hid, 
it  is  as  eifei5lual  to  bar  the  eftate-tail  as  if  he  himfelf 
were  the  recoveree. 

In  all  recoveries,  it  is  neccfTary  that  the  recoveree, 
or  tenant  to  the  precipe,  as  he  is  ufually  called,  be  ac- 
tually feifed  of  the  freehold,  elfe  the  recovery  is  void. 
For  all  aflions  to  recover  the  feifin  of  laniis  muft  be 
brought  againft  the  a<5fual  tenant  of  the  freehold,  elfe 
the  fuit  will  lofe  its  effeifl  ;  fince  the  freehold  cannot 
be  recovered  of  him  who  has  it  not.  And,  though  thefe 
recoveries  ate  iH  themfelves  fahulou;  and  fi'flilious,  yet 
it  is  neceffary  that  there  be  afiorei  falula  properly  qua- 
lified. But  tlie  nicely  thought  by  fome  modern  prac- 
titioners to  be  requlfite  in  conveying  the  legal  free, 
hold,  in  order  to  make  a  good  tenant  to  the  prtcipe, 
is  removed  by  the  provillons  of  the  ftaiute  14  Geo.  II. 
c.  20,  which  enaits,  with  a  rctrofpecl  and  conformitr 
to  the  antient  rule  of  law,  that,  though  the  legal  free- 
hold be  vtfted  in  leffees,  yet  thofe  who  are  entitled  to 
the  next  freehold  eftate  in  remainder,  or  rcverfion,  may 
make  a  good  tenant  to  the  precipe  ;  and  that,  though 
the  deed  or  tine  which  creates  fuch  tenart  b;  fubfe- 
quent  to  the  judgment  of  recovery,  yet  if  it  be  in  the 
fame  term,  the  recovery  fhall  be  valid  in  law  :  and  that 
though  the  recovery  itfelf  do  not  appear  to  be  entered, 
or  be  not  regularly  entered  on  record,  yet  the  deed 
to  make  a  tenant  to  the  prtcdpe,  and  decLiie  the  ufts 
of  the  recovery,  fhall  after  a  poffeiri.jn  of  20  years  be 
fufTicient  evidence  on  behalf  of  a  purchafer  for  valuable 
confideration,  that  fuch  recovery  was  didy  fuffered. 

Recoverv  of  perfons  drowned,  or  apparently  dead. 
See  Rk-animation,  and  the  articles  there  referred  to. 

RECREANT,  Qovi  kv,v>i,i,  F^inthenrleJ  ;  formerly 
a  word  very  reproachful.     See  Battle. 

RECREMENT,  in  chcmiltry,  fome  fuperfluous 
matter  feparated  from  fome  other  tlia'  's  ufeful ;  irx 
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Hr'nmina-  v.'liich  fer.fe  it  is  the  f.«mc  with  [cirit,  ficdt  and  exire- 
''°"        ments. 
R  J.orv.       liECRIMIN ATION,  in  law,  an  accuHition  b^gl»t 
%_^--^  bv  the  iiccul'cJ -.igainfk  the  acculcr  upon  the  fame  faift. 
'  RECRUITS,  in^military  i.ff.iirs,  new-raifed  folJi 
ilcrij^md  t\^   lUpf^ly  t^<-'  place  of  tlioie  who  have  l.al 
tlioir  liv^^^in  the  fej  vice,  or  who  are  JifabkJ  by  age  or 
wounJs- 

RECTrVNGLE,  in  geometry,  the  fame  with  a  right- 
ai:;k'd  )>;«ulU-icpr.)m.     See  Gpometrv. 

RECTIPLCATION,  in  chemiftry,  is  nothing  but 
\\<.  rcpctifion  tf  a  dill  illation  or  fublimation  feveral 
times  in  order  to  render  the  fiibflance  purer,  finer,  and 
freer  from  aqueous  and  cavlhy  p;irts. 

RfxJtfi:  trios  of  Spir'.ls.     See  Distillation. 

REC'llFIER,  in  navigation,  an  inllriinicnt  confift- 
ing  cl  two  parts,  which  are  two  circles,  cither  laid  one 
upon,  or  let  into  the  other,  and  fo  falkned  together  in 
their  centres,  that  they  icprefcut  two  ccmpad'es,  one 
fixed,  the  other  moveable;  ea:li  of  them  divided  into 
the  32  poin'.s  of  tlic  conipafy,  and  360'',  and  numbered 
both  ways,  from  the  north  and  the  fouth,  ending  at 
the  cad  ;ind  well,  in  90°.  \  :^\  ^\    _^ 

The  fixed  conipafs  reprefents-rhe  horizbn,  "in  which 
the  north  and  all  '.he  other  points  of  ihc  compafs  are 
Hxed  and  immcveable. 

The  moveable  conipafs  rcprefents  the  mariner's  com- 
pafs ;  in  which  the  north  and  all  other  points  are  liible 
to  variation. 

In  the  centre  of  the  moveable  compafs  io  fallcncd  a 
filk  tlireaJ,  long  enough  to  reach  the  outfide  of  the 
fixed  compafs.  liut  if  the  inllrument  be  made  of  wood, 
there  is  an  index  infteaJ  of  the  thread. 

f »  ttfc  is  to  fifitl  t!;c  v.iriation  of  the  compafs,  to 
rectify  the  ccurl'e  at  fca  ;  luving  the  amplitude  or  azi- 
muth given. 

RECTIFYING  the   Globe.     See  Geography,  p. 

RECTILINEAR,  in  geometry,  right-lined;  thus 
fi-Tures  whofe  perimeter  confifts  of  right  lines,  are  faid 
lu  be  reftilincar. 

RECTITUDE,  in  philofophy,  refers  either  to  the 
act  of  judging  or  of  willing  ;  and  therefore  whatever 
comcs  under  the  denomination  ofreftitude,  is  eitlier 
what  is  tr.ie  or  what  is  good,  thefe  being  the  only  ob- 
jects about  which  the  mind  exercifes  its  two  faculties 
of  judging  and  willing. 

Moral  icctitude,  or  uprlghtnefs,  is  the  choofing  and 
purfuing  ihofc  things  which  the  mind,  upon  due  inqui- 
ry ar.d  attention,  clearly  perceives  to  be  good  ;  and 
avoidint;  thofe  that  are  evil.     Sec  Moral  FhihfopLy. 

RECTOR,  a  term  applied  to  fcvcral  perfons  whofe 
ofiices  are  very  different  :  as,  i.  The  refior  of  a  parilh 
is  a  clergyman  that  has  the  charge  and  cure  of  a  parilli, 
and  polfeflls  all  the  tithes,  &c.  2.  The  iamc  name  is 
■A(o  t;iven  to  the  chief  elcftive  o.Ticer  in  feveral  foreign 
univt.'fities,  particularly  in  that  of  Paris,  and  alfo  in 
thofe  of  .Scotland.  It  is  alio  applied  to  tlic  head  maf- 
ter  of  lar;,;e  fchoolsin  Scotland,  as  in  the  high  fchool 
of  Edinburgh.  3.  lienor  is  alfo  ufed  in  feveral  convents 
for  the  fuperior  ofiicer  who  governs  the  houfe  :  and  the 
Jefuits  give  this  name  to  the  fuperiors  of  fuch  of  their 
honfes  as  are  either  feminarics  or  colleges. 

RECTORY,  a  p.irilh  church,  parfonagc,  or  fpiritual 
living,  with  all  its  rights,  tithes,  and  glebes. 


Rectory  is  alfo  fomeiimes  ufcd  for  the  reiSor's 
manfion  or  parfonage-houfe. 

RECTUM,  in  "an.itomy,  the  third  and  lad  of  the 
larijo  intelVmcs  or  guts.     See  Asatomy,  n°  93. 

UECTUS,  in  anatomy  a  name  common  to  feveral 
paiii  of  mufcles,  fo  called  on  account  of  the  flraightneis 
of  their  fibres. 

RECUPERATORES,  among  the  Rimans,  were 
commiiTioners  appoiiilcd  to  take  cognizance  of  private 
matters  in  difj -iite,  between  the  fu'ije^its  of  the  (late 
and  foreigners,  and  to  take  care  that  the  former  Iiad 
j'lflice  done  them,  ^l  came  at  lall  to  be  'i.'ed  for  coiii- 
milTioncrs,  to  whom  tiie  prxtor  referred  the  determi- 
nation of  any  alTair  between  one  fubjefl  and  another. 

RECURREMTS,  in  ar.  itomy,  a  name  given  to  fe- 
veral large  branches  of  nerves  ieiit  cut  by  the  par  va- 
gum  fiom  the  upper  part  of  the  thor:'.?:  to  the  larynx. 

RECURVIRO.STRA,  in  ornithoh.-v  ;  a  genus  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  grallc  of  I^inr.i:;js,  and  that 
of  palmipedes  of  Pennant  and  Latham.  Th.e  ImII  is 
long,  fubulated,  bent  back,  (harp  and  flexible  a:  the 
point.  Tlie  feet  are  webbed,  and  furnifhcd  with  lliree 
toes  forwards,  and  a  (hort  one  behind.  Mr  Litliam 
notes  of  this  genus  three  fpecies,  viz.  the  Avofetta,  o;^ 
the  one  commonly  known,  the  Americana,  and  the 
Alba.  This  laft,  it  is  probable  has  feme  .lilir.ity  to  the 
Americana.  The  recurvirollra  avofetta  is  about  the  fize 
of  a  lapwing  in  body,  but  has  very  long  legs.  The 
fubftancc  of  the  bill  is  foft,  and  almoil  membranous  at 
its  tip  ;  it  is  thin,  weak,  ilender,.  comprcired  horizontal- 
ly, and  incapable  of  defence  or  effort.  Thefe  birds  are 
variegated  with  black  and  wliite,  and  during  the  win- 
ter are  frequent  on  the  eaflern  fliores  of  Great  Britain. 
They  vifit  alfo  the  Severn,  and  fometimes  the  pools  of 
Shropihire.  They  feed  on  worms  and  infedts,  which 
they  fcoop  out  of  the  fand  with  their  bills.  Tiiey  lay- 
two  eggs,  white,  with  a  grecnilh  hue,  and  large  Ipots 
of  black  ;  thefe  eggs  are  about  the  fize  of  v.  pigeon's. — 
They  are  found  alio  in  various  parts  of  tlie  continest 
of  Europe,  in  Ruflia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  but  they 
are  not  numerous.  Tlieyaiealfb  frimd  in  Siberia,  but 
oftencr  about  the  fait  lakes  of  tiie  Tartarian  defer:,  and 
about  the  Cafpian  fea.  They  are  found  hkewife  on 
the  coafts  of  Picardy  in  France  in  April  and  Novem- 
ber, and  at  Orleans,  hut  rarely.  In  breeding-lime  they 
are  very  plentiful  on  the  coarts  of  Bas  Poiflou.  They 
do  not  appear  to  wander  farther  foulli  in  Europe  than 
Italy.  Whether  from  timidity  or  addiefs,  the  avofet 
ihuns  fnarcs,  and  is  not  eafily  taken.  The  American 
avofet  is  rather  larger  and  longer  than  the  laft.  The 
bill  is  fimilar,  and  its  colour  black  :  the  forehead  is 
dufky  white:  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the 
breall,  are  of  a  deep  cream-colour :  the  lower  parts  of 
the  neck  behind  white:  the  back  is  black,  and  the  un- 
der parts  from  the  breall  pure  wliite  :  the  wings  are 
partly  black,  partly  white,  and  partly  nfh-coloured. 
Thefe  birds  inhabit  North  America,  and  were  found  by 
Dampier  in  Shark's  Bay,  on  the  coaft  of  New  Hoi- 
land.     See  Plate  CCCCXXXV. 

The  recurviroftra,  or  fcolopax  alba,  is  about  14  inches 
and  a  quarter  long,  its  colour  white,  the  inferior  covert* 
of  its  wings  dulkilh,  its  bill  orange,  its  legs  brown.  Ed- 
wards remarks,  thai  the  bill  of  this  bird  is  bent  up- 
wards, as  in  the  avofet ;  its  bill  black  at  the  lip,  and 
orange  the  reft  of  its  lenj;th  ;  all  tlie  plumage  is  white, 

except 
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except  a  lint  of  ycUowiih  oiithc  great  quills  of  the 
wing  ami  of  the  tail.  Edwards  iiippofcs,  that  the 
•whilcncfs  is  produced  by  the  lold  tllniiiic  of  Hudfon's 
Bay,  from  which  he  roctived  ii,  and  tli.u  they  refunie 
their  brown  feathers  durint;  the  fuminer.  It  aprears  that 
ll'vetal  fpecics  of  this  bird  }:avc  !(  read  further  into  A- 
nierica,  and  have  even  reached  the  ibuthcrn  provinces: 
lorSloane  found  our  third  fpecics  in  Jamaica  ;  and  Fer- 
nandez fcenis  to  indicate  two  of  them  in  New  Sp.iin, 
by  the  name i  c,'/:qiialo'ot/  .xnd  e/o.'otetl ;  the  former  being 
Ike  ihe  woodcOL-k,  a:;d  the  latter  lodtjing  under  the 
ftalks  of  maize. 

A  bird  of  this  kind,  Mr  Latham  fays,  was  fcnt  from 
Hudfon's  13ay,  and  from  the  figure,  has  every  appear- 
ance of  an  avofet :  liov.-cvcr,  in  Edwards's  plate,  the 
toes  appear  cloven  to  the  b<ittom  ;  a  circunidance  feem- 
iiit;  to  ovcrtuiii  the  fuppofition,  and  only  to  be  authen- 
ticated when  other  Ipecimens  (hill  have  come  under  the 
eye  or  the  wed  ii-.toinied  naturalill. 

RECUSAN'i  .S,  in  England  Inch  perfons  as  acknow- 
ledge the  pope  to  be  thefuprenic  h.-ad  of  ihe  church,  and 
refule  to  acknov.-lcJge  the  king's  lupremacy;  who  aie 
hence  called  Popi/6  rcufants.  The  penal  laws  againll 
Papifti  are  now  abolilaed  in  Britain  and  in  Ireland  ;and 
in  all  pro;)al)ility  they  will  quickly  be  allowed  the  am- 
plelt  piiwleges. 

RED,  one  of  the  colours  cMedJimple  or  primary  : 
being  one  of  the  Ihadcs  into  which  the  light  naturally 
divides  itfelf  when  refraCied  tliroiigh  a  prifin.  See  Chro- 

M.\T1CS. 

Red,  in  dyeing,  fee  that  aiticle. — Some  reckon  fu 
Linds  or  cafls  of  red,  viz.  fcarlet-red,  crimfon-rcd,  mad- 
der-red, half-grain  red,  lively  orange- red,  and  fcarletof 
cochineal ;  but  it  is  eaf'y  to  fee  that  there  can  be  but 
one  proper  fpecies  of  red  ;  namely,  the  leHeitloa  of  the 
light  exadly  in  fuch  a  manner  as  it  is  refrafted  by  the 
prifm  ;  all  other  Ihades  being  adulterations  cf  that  pure 
colour,  with  yellow,  brown,  &c. 

Red,  in  heraldry.     See  Gules. 

JiKD-Birt.'.     See  MusciCAPA,  11°  7. 

RsD-BrenJ],  in  ornithology.     See  Motacilla. 

RedBooL  of  the  Britilh  exchequer,  an  ancient  record 
or  manufcript  volume,  in  the  keeping  of  the  king's  re- 
membrancer, containing  divers  mucellany  trcaiiies  re- 
iating  to  the  tiirie   before  the  conquelf. 

A' A o- /,<■<■</.     See  Chemistry,  n'^  1213. 

Urd  Prccip'itdte  rf  Mercury.     See   Chemistry,  n° 

•M. 

RRD-RuJftii,  or  Little  Rujfia,  a  province  of  Poland, 
bounded  on  the  welt  by  Upper  Poland,  on  the  north 
liV  Lithuania,  on  the  caft  by  il;c  country  of  the  Little 
Tartars,  and  on  the  foutli  by  Moldavia,  Tranf)lvania, 
;ind  a  part  of  t^Iui;gary.  It  comprehends  Rullia  pro- 
jietly  fo  called,  Volhinia,  and  Podclia.  It  is  about 
''ijo  miles  in  length,  and  from  150  to  250  in  breadtli. 
It  conlilU  chi'.ily  (  f  large  fields,  but  little  cultivated 
on  acccunt  of  tiic  frequent  inroads  of  the  Tartars,  and 
Ixcaufe  there  is  no  water-carriage.  It  had  the  name 
cf  Red  RuiJ'.a,  from  the  colour  of  the  hair  of  its  inha- 
liitants.  RulTia,  properly  fo  called,  comprcliends  the 
three  palatinates  of  Leopol  or  Lenibursr,  Beliko,  and 
Chelm, 

ilf.D-Sea  or  Arah'u  Gu'pli,  (a  much  celebrated  in  fa- 
(.rcd  hiilory,  Separates  Arabia  from  Upper  Elliiopia 
and  part  of  Egypt.  This  fea  is  35c  IcJgucs  in  length 
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and  40  in  brcadtl'.  As  no  river  falls  into  it  of  fu.'n- 
cicnt  toicc  to  counteract  the  inP.uence  of  the  tide,  it  is 
more  affected  by  the  motions  of  the  great  cccan  than 
any  of  the  iiil-ind  feas  nearly  in  the  fame  latitude.  It 
is  not  much  expolcd  t'l  tempefts  :  the  winds  uJui!!/ 
blow  fiom  r.ortii  to  fouth,  a:id  being  p'.-riodical,  1  '..r. 
them-  nf.jons  cf  India,  invariably  determine  the  fc.iff  n 
cf  failing  into  cr  out  ot  this  fca.  It  is  divided  into  f. 
gulphs  ;  th.it  to  the  eaft  was  called  the  ^Ln'iuc 2,',  > 
from  the  city  j'EUina  at  the  north  end  ot  it  ;  and  liiac 
t)  the  well  the  H;reopoliiic,  from  the  city  of  Heroop  .- 
lis;  the  former  of  which  belongs  to  Arabia,  and  ili|' 
latter  to  Egypt.  •^' 

Mr  Bruce  has  made  many  obfcrvations  on  this  fegf 
which  arc  wor\hy  of  notice. — With  regard  to  the  rame, 
he  fays  it  was  ceitainly  derived  from  Edom  cr  Efau 
thefon  of  Jacob  ;  though  in  anot!;er  place  he  lays,  he 
wonders  that  writers  have  not  rather  fuppofed  it  to 
have  got  the  epithet  of  Rid,  fn  m  the  colour  of  tl:e 
fand  on  its  coalls,  than  for  tther  realons  they  have  al- 
leged. With  regard  to  any  redncls  in  tlie  water  itfel:, 
or  in  the  bottom,  which  f  me  have  alfertcd,  our  travel- 
ler alFurcs  us  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing.  It  is  more  dif- 
licult  to  afllgn  a  reafon  for  the  Hebrew  ninie  of  it, 
which  fignities  tlie  Sea  nf  lV<edi ;  as  he  never  faw  a 
weed  throughout  the  whole  extent  cf  it.  "  Indeed, 
(fays  he)  upon  the  (lighted  conlidtration,  it  will  occur 
to  any  cne,  that  a  narrow  gulph,  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  mcnfoons,  blowirg  ficm  contrary 
poirts  fis  mi'nthsea:h  year,  would  have  too  much  agi- 
tation to  produce  fuch  vegetables,  ftldom  found  but  in 
ftagnant  waters,  and  feldom,  it  ever,  found  in  fait  ones. 
My  opinion  then  is,  that  it  is  from  the  large  trees 
or  plants  of  white  coral,  fpread  ev-ry  where  over  the 
bottom  of  the  Red  Sea,  peifetfily  in  imitation  of  plants 
on  land,  that  the  fca  has  obtained  this  name. — I  faw 
oneofthefe,  which,  from  a  root  nearly  central,  threw 
out  ramifications  of  an  alnioll  circulai  form,  meafuriag 
26  feet  every  way." 

Our  author  has  alfo  made  many  ufeful  obfervatlcns 
on  the  navigation  of  this  lea.  "  All  the  weilern  ihore 
(he  lays)  is  bold,  and  has  more  depth  of  water  than 
the  ealt  ;  but  on  this  lide  there  is  neither  anchoring 
ground  nor  flioals.  It  is  rocky,  with  a  conhderable 
deptli  of  water  everywheic  ;  and  iheie  are  a  number  of 
fiinken  rocks,  which,  though  not  vifible,  are  fufficiently 
near  the  furface  to  deftroy  a  large  fliip."  The  caufc  of 
this,  in  Mr  Brucc's  opinion,  is,  that  the  mountains  (.n 
the  lide  of  Abyflinia  and  Egypt  are  all  of  hard  (tone, 
porphyry,  many  ditlercnt  kinds  of  marble,  gianile,  al.\- 
baftcr,  and  balaltes.  Thefc  being  all  coinpcfed  of  fo- 
lid  materials,  therefore,  can  part  with  very  little  dud 
or  (and,  which  might  oihciwife  be  blown  from  them 
into  the  fea.  On  the  oppoliie  ci-aft,  viz.  that  I'f  He- 
jazand  Tahanuh,  on  the  Arabian  lide,  the  whole  con- 
lifts  of  mov:ng  lands ;  a  large  qiuiituy  of  which  is 
blown  from  the  fouth  c.ill  hv  the  dry  winter  nionl'oons ; 
which  being  lodged  among  the  rocks  on  that  fide,  and 
confined  there  by  the  noith-t.itl  or  fun".incr  moni'oon, 
which  is  in  a  coturary  direction,  hinders  them  from  co- 
ming over  to  the  Egyptian  fide.  Hence  the  wefttin 
coall  is  full  of  funk  rocks  for  want  cf  fand  to  ecver 
them,  with  which  they  would  ciherwifc  become  illaiid?. 
They  arc  naked  and  bare  all  round,  with  (harp  poiat> 
likcfpcars;  while,  on  the  e.id-lid;-.  evtry  rock  bicoin;; 
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Bid  <tj.  .,„  ii^aiiJ,  and  cvcrv  iwo  or  V ne  ill.mds  become  an 
hurbour.  On  the  enJi  ottli,-  piiiicipal  of  thtfe  har- 
bours iho  people  have  piled  up  {;reat  heaps  of  ftones 
to  fervc  as  fr^nals  :  "  and  it  is  in  tlmle  (lays  Mr  Bruce) 
lh.\t  ihc  Urge  vcfleU  from  Cairo  to  Jidda,  equal  in  fr/e 
to  hrpc  74  gun-lliips  (but  from  the  cilleriis  of  ma- 
1  n-wo'rk  built  within  for  holding  water,  I  fuppofe 
ill  •.!'.l:  their  weight,  after  navigating  their  portion  ot 
th.-  d\.i  nncl  in  the  day-time,  ccnie  fafely  and  quietly  to 
at  U'ur  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  in  the'.clittle  har- 
bours pafs  the  night,  to  fail  into  the  channel  again  next 
m   r:.;ng." 

'i  i .-■  we(^ern  channel  of  the  Red  Sea  was  chofen,  in 
the  daysof  the  Ptolemies,  for  the  track  of  tlie  Indian 
and  Afiican.  'I'hefe  monarchs  crtfted  a  great  number 
of  cities  all  alorg  the  wellern  coaft  ;  and  nonvithlland- 
»ng  th:  dangers  of  the  navigation,  we  do  not  hear 
that  it  was  ever  abandnned  on  account  cf  tlicni. 

From  the  obftrvations  made  by  our  author  on  the 
navigation  cf  the  Red  &•:*,  he  undertakes  to  point  out 
a  fafe  pr.lfa.fje  for  large  fhips  to  the  gulph  of  Suez,  fo 
that  they  may  be  abk-  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  their 
cwn  courfe  thcmfelves,  without  trufting  imphcity  to 
the  pilotstthcy  meet  witJi,  who  are  often  very  igntrant 
cf  their  prolclhon.     Tiiis  fea,  according  to  Mr  Bruce, 
may  1>J  divided  into  four  parts,  of  which  the  channel 
occipics  two,  t'll  near  the  latitude  of  26",  or  that  of 
Colfviir.       On  the  well  it  is  deep  water,  with  many 
rocks  ;  and  on   the  call  it  is  full  of  illands,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned.      Between  thefc  illands  there  are 
channels  and  harbours  of  deep  water,  where  fhips   may 
be  protcfted  in  any  wind  ;  but  a  pilot  is  necellary  in 
fa'ling  among  thefe  from  Moclia  to  Suez,  and  the  voy- 
age befides  can  be  continued  only  during  part  of  the 
day.     Ships  bound  to  Suez  without  the  confcnt  of  the 
fheriffeof  Mecca,  that  is,  without  any  intention  of  fell- 
ing their  cargo  at  Jidda,  or  paying  cuftcm  there,  ought 
to  take  in  their  frelh  water  at  Mocha ;    or  if   there   be 
any  rcafon  againlt  this,  a  few  hours  will  carry  them  to 
Azab  or  Saba  on  the  Abyflinian  coart,  where  they  may 
be   plentifully  fupplied  :   but  it  mull  be    remembered, 
«'  that  the  people  here  are  Cai/a,  the  moft  treacherous 
and    villanous  wretches  on  earth."       Here  not  only 
v.-ater  may  be  procured,  but  plenty  of    flieep,  goat«, 
with  fome  myrrh,  and  incenfe  in   the  proper  feafon. — 
Great  caution,  however,  mufl  be  ufed  in  dealing  witli 
llie  people,  as  even  thofe  of  Mocha,  who  are  abfolutely 
Ticceir.iry  to  them  in  their  commercial  dealings,  cannot 
truft  them  without  furety  or  hoftages.  Not  many  years 
aqo,  the  furgeon  and  mate  of  the  Elgin  Ea(l  India- 
man,  with  fcver.il  other  f.iilors,  were  murdered  by  thefc 
fivagcs  as  they  went  alhore  to  purchafe  myrrh,  though 
they  h^.d  a  letter  of  fafc  condi.ft  from  the  fhekh. 

To  fiich  as  do  not  want  to  be  known,  our  author 
recommends  a  low  black  ifland  on  ti)e  co.dloi  Arabia, 
named  Camaran,  in  latitude  i  J°  20'.  It  is  diflingnilli- 
cd  by  a  wlii'e  hr.uf.'  or  fortrcls  on  the  well  end  of  it  ; 
•where  water  is  t')  be  had  in  iViU  greater  plenty  than  at 
Azab  ;  but  no  provifions,  or  fuch  only  as  arc  very  bad, 
can  be  procured.  If  it  is  necelfary  not  to  be  fecn  at 
nil  on  the  c^aft,  the  ifland  of  Foolht  is  reci  mmended 
by  our  .author  a>  having  excellent  walcr,  with  a  faint 
■or  monk,  whole  office  is  to  keep  the  wells  clean.  This 
is  one  rf  tlic  chain  of  iflanJs  which  flretches  almofl 
Hcrols  the  gulph  from  Loheia  to  Maftiah,  and  from  ac- 


tual obf'crvation  by  Mr  Bruce,  is  found  to  be  fituated   Red  So. 
in  N.  Lat.   15"   jy'  43'.   E.  Long.  42"  47'.        From  ^"^""""^ 
this  to  Yambo  tliere  is  a  faie  watering-place  ;  and  ih.ere 
is  an  ablolute  neccllity  lor  having  a  pilot  before  you 
come  to   Ras  Mahomet  ;  becaufe,  over    the  iElanitic 
gulpli,  the  mountains  of  Auchj,  and  tlie  Cape  ilfeh, 
there  is  often  a  thick  haze  wliich  lalls  for  many  days 
together,  and  a  number  of  Ihips  are  loll  by  milUking 
the  callernbay  or  jElanitic  gulph  for  the  entrance  ot" 
the  gulph  of  Suez;  the  former  has  a  ridge  of  locks 
nearly   acrofs    it.     After   icacliing    Slieduan,    a  large 
illand,  about  three  leagues  farther  in  a  north  by  weft 
direflion,  tliere  is  a  bare  rock  dillinguilhed  by  no  par- 
ticular name;  but  lb  iituatcd  that  Ihips  ought  not  to 
come  within  tlirce  leagues  of  it.     This  rock  is  to  be 
left  to  the  weftward  at  the  dillance  julf  mentioned;  af- 
ter  pafllng   which    you    meet    wltli   iiioals  forming  a, 
pretty  broad  channel,  with  foundings  from    15  to  39 
fathoms;  and  again,  on  Handing  dire>5tly  for  Tor,  there 
are  two  other  oval  fands  with  funk  rocks  in  the  chan- 
nel, between   whiih   you   are   to    fleer.     Tor  may  be 
known  at  a  dillance  by  two  jiills  that  Rami  near  the 
water  fide ;  which,  in  clear  weather,  may  be  feen  fiK 
leagties  off.     Jull  to  the  foulh-ealt  of  thele  is  the  town 
and  liarbour,  where  there  are  feme  palm-trees  ab.ut  tlie 
houfes,  the  more  remarkable,  as  being  the  tij  ll  that  are 
feen  on  the  coall.     The  fuusdings  in  the  way  to  Tor 
harbour  are  clean  and  regular;  "  and,  l>y  giving  the 
beaccn  a  fmall  birth  on  tlic  larboaid  lund,  you  may- 
haul  in  a  little  to  the  northward,  and  anclKr  in  live  or 
fix  fathom."     In  fpring-tides,  it  is  high  water  at  Tor 
nearly  about  i  z  o'clock  :  in  the  middle  of  the  gulph 
there  is  no  perceptible  tide,  but  at  the  fides  it  runs  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  two  knots  in  the  hour.     Tor  it- 
ielf  is  but  a  fmall  village,  with  a  convent  of  monks  be- 
longing to  th.ife  of   Mount  Sinai.      It  was  taken  by 
Don  John  de  Caftro,  and  fortified  foon  after  its  difco- 
very  by  the   Portuguefe  ;  but  has  never  fmce  been  a 
place  of  any  confidenition  ;  ferving  now  only  foi-  a  wa- 
tering place  to  the  Ihips  trading  to  or  from  Suez. — 
From  this  place  there  is  a  dlllini.'i  view  of  mounts  Ho- 
reb   and   Sinai,    which    appear   above  and  behind  the 
others,  with  their  tops  frequently  covered  with  fnow  iii 
the  winter. 

Mr  Bruce  next  proceeds  to  confider  fome  queftions 
which  may  be  reck(;ned  matters  of  curiofity  rather  than 
any  thing  elfe.  One  of  thefe  is  concerning  the  level  of 
the  water  of  this  fea  it  fell,  which  has  been  fuppofcd  fe- 
verai  feet  above  that  of  the  .Mediterranean.  "  To  this 
(fays  our  author)  1  aiifwer,  that  the  fa<S  has  been  fup- 
poied  to  be  fo  by  ;  n  iquity,  and  alleged  as  a  rcafon 
why  Ptolemy's  canal  was  made  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Heioopolilic  gulph  rather  than  brougtt  due  north 
acrol's  the  ifthnnis  of  Suez  ;  in  which  bill  cafe  it  was 
feared  it  v.ould  fubmerge  a  great  part  o:  Alia  Minor. 
But  who  has  ever  attempted  to  verify  thw  by  experi- 
ment? or  who  is  capable  of  fettling  the  difference  of  le- 
vels, amounting,  as  fuppofed,  to  fome  feet  and  inches, 
between  two  points  lao  miles  dillant  from  each  other» 
over  a  defert  that  hns  no  fettled  furface,  but  is  chan- 
ging its  height  every  day?  Belides,  fince  all  feas  are  in 
i<t.i\  but  one,  what  is  it  that  hinders  the  Indian  ocean 
to  flow  to  its  level  ?  What  is  it  that  keeps  the  Indian 
ocean  up?  Till  this  hill  branch  of  the  qucllion  is  refol- 
vcd,  I  ihiUI  take  it  for  granted  that  no  fuch  difference 
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oflevelexifts,  whatever  Ptolemy's  engineers  might  have  is  often  {Ad  by  the  druggifts  under  tli:  n?.ir.e  nf  Zs.V 

prctenJed  to  him  ;  becaiife,  to  fuppofe  it  fuft,  is  to  flip-  urmenx. 

pofe  the  violation  of  one  very  material  law  of  naluic."         REDEMPTION,  in  l.iw,  a  faculty  or  right  of  rc- 

Thc  next  thing  confidered  by  our  author  is  the  paf-  entering  upon  lands,  !kc.  th^t   have  been  fo  d  and  af- 

fage  of  the  Ifraclites  through  the  Red  Soa.     At  the  figni^d,  upon  reinibiirling  the  purchafv.-money  wiih  Ic- 

placc  where  he  fuppofes  the  padagc  to  have  been,  tlie  gal  colls 


fea  is  not  quite  four  leagues  broad,  fo  that  it  n.ight  ea- 
filv  have  been  croifjd  in  one  nip;ht  without  any  miracle. 
There  is  about  14  fathom  water  in  the  chr.nncl,  and  9 
at  the  (ides,  with  good  anchorage  everywhere  ;  the  far- 
theft  fide  is  a  low  fandy  coall,  and  a  very  eafy  landing 
place.     "  The  draught  of    the    bottom  cf  tlie  gulph 


tion  to  folve  them.  If  the  Etefian  winds,  blowing  from 
the  nortli-weft  in  fumracr,  could  heap  up  the  fea  as  a 
wall  on  the  right  or  to  the  fouth,  of  50  feet  high, 
dill  the  diriiculty  would  remain  of  building  the  wall  on 


by  the  way  of  redens.  The  redens  was  ufed  before 
baftions  were  invented,  and  fome  people  think  them  pre- 
ferable. 

REDI   (Francis),  an  Italian  phyfician  and    polite 


the  left  hand  or  to  the  north.     Befides,  water  ftanding  fcholar,  was  born  at  Arezzo  in  Tufcany  in  1626.     His 

in  tliat  pofition  for  a  day,  muft  have  loft  the  nature  of  ingenuity  and  learning  recommended  him  to  the  office 

a  fluid.     Wlience  came  that  cohefion  of  particles  that  of  firfl  phyfician  to  Ferdinand   II.   duke  of  Tufcany; 

hindered  that  wall  to  cfcape  at  the  fides  .'  This  is  as  and  he  contributed  not  a  little  tov>ard  the  compi!in(»  of 

great  a  miracle  as  that  of  Mofes.     If  the  Etefian  winds  the  Didionary  of  La  Crufca.     He  wrote  upon  vipers, 

had  done  this  once,  they  muft  have  repeated  it  many  upon  the  generation  of   infefls,  and  compofed  a  good 

a  time  before  and  llnce,  from  the  fame  caufes.     Yet  Die-  deal  of  poetry.     All  his  writings,  are  in  Italian  ;  and 

dorus  Siculus  fays, the  Troglodytes,  the  indigenous  in-  his  language  is  fo  fine  and  pure,  that  the  authors  of  the 

habitants  of  that  very  fpot,  had  a  tradition  from  father  Dictionary  cf  La  Crufca  have  often  cited  them  as  ftau- 

to  fon,  from  their  very  earlieft  and  remotefl  ages,  that  dards  of  perfeftion.     He  died  in  1697. 
once  this  divifion  of  the  fea  did  happen  there;  and  that,         REDOUBT,  in  fortification,  a  fmall   fquare    fort, 

after  leaving  tlie  bottom  fome  time  dry,  the  fea  again  w-ithout  any  defence  but  in  front;    ufed  in  trenches, 

came  back  and  covered  it  with  great  fury.     The  words  lines  of  circumvallation,  contravallation,  and  approach; 

of  this  author  are  of  the   moft  reniarkabk   kind.     We  as  alfo  for  the  lodgings  of  corps-de-guard,  and  to  de- 

cannot  think  this   heathen  is  writing  in  favour  of  reve-  fend  palfages. 

lation.     He  knew  not  Mofes,  nor  fays  a  word  about        REDUCTION,  in  the  fchools,  a  manner  of  brinn-. 

Pharoah  and  his  hoft  ;  but  records  the  miracle  of  the  ing  a  term  or  propofuion,  which  was  before  oppofite  tu 

divilion  of  the  fea  in  words  nearly  as  flrong  as  thofc  fome  other,  to  be  equivalent  to  it. 
ol  Mofes,  from  the  mouths  of  wnbiaffed  undefigning         Reduction,  in  arithmetic,  that  rule  whereby  num 


pagans 

RKD-Shaid;  in  ornithology.     See  Scolopax. 

RfD-Start,  a  fpecies  of  Motacill.i. 

Rfd-Wu^.     SeTuRDus. 

REDANS,    io    ikld  fortification.     See  the  article 
Reuens. 

REDENDUM,  in    law,    is  ufed  fubaantively   for 


bcrs  of  different  denominations  are  brought  into  one  de- 
nomination.    See  Arithmetic- 

Rfdvctiox  of  Equations,  in  algebra,  is  the  clearing 
them  from  all  fupcrfluous  (juantities,  bringing  them  to 
their  loweft  terms,  and  feparating  the  kncivn  from  the 
unknown,  till  at  length  only  the  unknown  quantity  i: 
found  on  one  fide,  and  known  ones  on  the  otlier.     The 


»Jie  claufe  in  aleale  wherein  the  rent  is  referved  to  the  reduftion  of  an  equation  is  the  Lift  part  cf  the  refolu- 

Icffor.     The  proper  place  for  it  is  ne.xt  after  the  limita-  tion  of  tlie  problem.     See  Algebra. 

tionofeflatc.  ^  Reduction  of  ,1   figure,  defign,  or  draught,  is  the 

REDDITIO,  was  the  third  part  of  the  facrifice  ot  making  a  copy  thereof,  either  larger  or  fmaller  lha>j 

the  heathens,  and  confilled  of  the  folemn  aft  of  putting  the  original ;  ftill  preferving  the  foim  and  proportion, 

m  again  the  entrails  of  the  viftims,  after  they  had  been  The  great  ufe  of  the  proportional  compalfes  is  the  re- 

religinufly  infpedtcd.     See  Sacrifice.  duftion  of  figures,  &c.  whence  they  are  called  cer/^^j- 

REDDLE,  a  foft,  he.avy,  red  marie,  of  great  ufe  ofreduaion.     See  the  article  Compass. 
m  colouring  ;  and  being  walhed  and  freed  &ora  fand        Ti^ere  are  various  methods  of  reducing  figure";,  Sec 

E.  ^  iT,. 


I! 


Redemption,  in  theology,  denotes  the  recovery  of 
mankind  from  (in  ^nd  death,  by  the  obedience  and  fa- 
crifice of  Chritl,  who  on  this  account  is  called  the  R:- 
decmcr  of  ihc  '■j.-orld.      See  Theologv. 

REDENS,  Redans,  or  Redanl,  in  fortification,  ii 
kind  of  work  indented  in  form  of  the  teeth  of  a  faw. 


(fays  he)  given  by  Dr  Pococke,  is  very  erroneous  in  with  falient  and  re-entering  angles  ;  to  the  end  that  ore 

every  part  of  it.     It  was  propofcd  to  Mr  Nicbuhr,  when  part  may  flank  or  defend  another.     It  is  likewife  called 

in  Egypt,  to  inquire  upon  the  fpot,  whether  there  were  fa'w-iuork  and  indented  •work.     The  lines  or  faces  in  this 

not  feme  ridges  of  rocks  where  the  water  was  fhallow,  flank  one  another. 

fo  that   an  army  at  particular  times  might  pafs  over  ?  Redens  are  ufed  in  fortifying  walls,  where  it  is  not 

tJjcondly,  wi^ether    the    Etefian    winds,    which  blow  necelfary  to   be  at  the  e.xpcnce  of  building    baftions ; 

ftrongly  all  lummer  from  the  north-well,    could  not  as    when    they  ftand  on    the  fide  of  a  river  running 

blow  fo  violently  agair.ft  the  lea,  as  to  keep  it  b.ick  on  dirougli  agarrifon  town,  a  marfli,  the  fea,  flee.     But  the 

a  he.ap,  fo  that  the  Ifraelites  might  have  palled  with-  fault  of  fuch  fortification  is,  that  the  beiiegers  from  one 

out  a  miracle  ?  And  a  copy   of  thefe  queries  _was  left  battery  may  ruin  both  the  (ides  of  the  tenaiUe  or  front 

for  me  to  join  my  inquiries  likewile.     But  I  muft  ccn-  of  a  place,  and  make  an  affault  without  fear  of  being 

fefs,  however  learned  the  gentlemen  were  who  propofed  enfiladed,  fince  the  defences   are  mined.     The  parapet 

thefe  doubt?,  I  did  not  think  they  merited  any  atten-  of  die  corridor  is  likewife  often  redented  or  carried  on 
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the  mofl  taly  is  by  means  of  tlie  pcniagraph,  or  paral- 
lelogram ;  but  this  hath  its  dd'eas.  See  ihc  ariick  Pen- 

TAGRAPH. 

The  btrft  aiiJ  moll  ufual  mclliods  of  reilufli.  n  are  as 
follow  :  I.  To  rtdiics  a  Iv^nrv,  as  ABCDE  (n^  i.)> 
into  a  Icfs  coiiipar>.  About  the  niiJdlc  of  the  figure, 
as  c,  pitch  on  a  point,  and  from  this  point  diaw  lines 
to  iti  fevcral  anj;ks  A,  B,  C,  &c.  then  drawing  the 
line  at  parallel  to  Ali.  ic  parullcl  to  DC,  &c.  you  will 
havetiie  fiujiire  dir »/<•  finiilar  to  ABCDE. 

If  liie  tigurcs abcde  had  been  required  to  be  enlarged, 
dieic  needed  nothing  tut  to  produce  tlie  line?  from  llie 
point  beyond  the  angles  as  n  D,  z  C,  &c.  and  to  draw 
lines,  viz.  DC,  CB,  &c.  parallel  to  the  fides  (y<-,  cb, 

3.  To  reduce  a  figure  by  the  angle  of  proportion, 
Aippofe  the  figure  ABCDE  (n"  2.)  required  to  be  di- 
miiiilh^d  in  ihe  proportion  cf  the  line  AB  to  ab 
(n"  3.),  draw  the  indefinite  line  GH  (n"  4.),  and 
from' G  to  H  ftt  off  the  line  AB.  On  G  defcribe 
iheatchllf.  Set  oil  the  line  rti  as  a  chnd  on  HI, 
and  dr.iw  GI.  Tlien  with  the  angle  IGH,  you  have 
;ill  the  me.iuires  cf  the  figure  to  be  drawn.  Thus  to 
lay  down  tl.c  point  c,  tal^e  the  inttrval  BC,  and  upon 
the  point  G  defcribe  the  arch  KL.  Alio  on  the  point 
G  defcribe  MN  ;  and  upon  A,  with  the  ditlance  MN, 
defcribe  an  aicli  cutting  the  preceding  one  in  c,  which 
will  determine  the  fide  h  c.  And  after  the  fame  manner 
nr:  the  oiher  fides  and  angles  to  be  defciibed.  The 
fame  procefs  w  ill  alfo  fervc  to  enlarge  the  figure. 

3.  To  reduce  a  figure  by  a  fcale.  Mealure  all  the 
fides  cf  the  figure,  as  ABCDE  (n*^  2.)  by  a  fcale, 
and  lay  down  the  fame  meafures  refpeiflively  from  a 
froaller  fcale  in  the  proportion  required. 

4.  To  reduce  a  map,  defign,  or  figure,  by  fquares. 
Divide  the  original  into  little  fquares  and  divide  afrefh 
paper  of  the  dimenfions  required  into  the  fame  number 
cf  fquires,  which  are  to  be  larger  (  r  Icfs  than  the  for- 
mer, as  the  map  is  to  be  enlaiged  or  diminilhed.  This 
done  in  every  fquare  of  the  fecond  figure,  draw  what 
you  fir.d  in  its  correfpondcnt  one  in  the  firll. 

Reduction,  in  metallurgy,  is  the  bringing  back  me- 
talline fubftances  which  have  been  changed  into  fcorix 
or  alhcs,  or  otherwife  divelted  of  their  metallic  form, 
into  their  natural  and  oiiginal  fiate  of  metals  again. 
Jiee  Metallu'rcv, /iiJ^/n;  ;ind  Chemistry,  n"  140. 
and  320. 

Reduction,  in  furgcry,  denotes  an  operation  where- 
by a  difiocated,  luxated,  or  frartured  bone,  is  reftored 
to  its  former  fiat-  or  place. 

REDUNDANCY,  a  fault  in  difcourfe,  confiding 
imhe  cfc  (>f  a  fupeifluity  of  words.  Words  perfe*^!- 
Jy  fjnoijyrr.ous  aie  redundant,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
trenched. 

REDUNDANT,  in  mufic.  What  the  French  call 
une  aciir.l  fulerj'.ac,  which  we  have  tranfiated  a  rcihin- 
iliir.t  ihord  ill  the  article  Music  (from  D'Alembcrt), 
lias  by  clhtrs  been  t<;\\'ic\a'}i  a  churd extnmelyjharp,  as 
in  the  tranflalion  ut  Raincau's  Principles  of  Compofi- 
tion.  Their  nature  will  be  bell  undtrflood  by  a  lew 
examples,  and  an  account  of  the  number  of  tones,  femi- 
tf.nes,  or  lelFcr  intervals,  contained  in  each. 

The  ficond  reilundanl  is  compofcd  ot  .1  major  tone, 
and  a  niinor  fcrnitone  ;  as  froni/'j  '.ii  fcl  Riarp.  Its  pro- 
fortion  is  as  64  to  75. 
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The  third  njuiidaiit  confills  of  two  ti)ncs  and  a  feini- 
tonc,  as /a,  la,  (harp.     Its  proprrtion  is  as  96  to  125. 

'?hs  fourth  rtJunJanl  is  the  fame  with  the  tritone. 

From  thel'c  examples  compared  willi  the  fame  intcr- 
v.:ls  in  their  natural  Hate,  the  re.ider  may  form  a  general 
idea  ot  what  is  meant  by  ndundant. 

REE,  Reis,  or  Ra,  a  little  Pottuguefe  coin.  See 
Mo.\iir-TaLh. 

REED,  in  botany.     Sec  Arundo  and  Bamboo. 

There  are  two  forts  of  reeds,  fays  Halfelquift,  grow- 
ing near  the  Nile.  One  ot  them  has  fcaivc  any  branch- 
es; but  is  furnilhed  with  numerous  leaves,  which  are 
narrow,  fniooth,  channelled  on  the  upper  lurface  ;  and 
the  plant  is  about  11  feet  higli.  The  Egyptians  make 
i(  pes  of  the  leaves.  Tliey  lay  them  in  water  like  hemp, 
and  then  make  them  into  good  llrong  cables.  Thefe, 
wi;h  the  bark  oi  the  date-tree,  form  almoll  the  only 
cable  ufed  in  the  Nile.  The  other  fort  is  of  s;reat  con- 
fjquenc'.-.  It  is  a  i'mall  reed,  about  two  or  three  feet 
high,  full  branched,  witli  (hoit,  Iharp,  lancet-fliaped 
leaves.  The  roots,  which  are  as  ttiick  as  the  Hem, 
creep  and  mat  themfclvcs  together  to  a  coniiderable  di- 
tlance. This  plant  feems  ul'elefs  in  common  life  :  but 
to  it,  continues  the  learned  author,  is  th;  very  foil  ot 
Egypt  owing  :  lor  the  matted  roots  have  flopped  the 
eai  th  which  fioated  in  the  waters,  and  thus  formed,  out 
of  the  fea,  a  country  that  is  habitable. 

Fkc-Rerd^.      See  FiRE-Ship, 

RiED,  a  term  in  the  welt  cf  England  for  the  ftraw 
ufed  by  thatchers,  which  is  wheat  llraw  finely  combed, 
confitting  of  llitf,  unbruiled,  and  unbroken  ftalks  of 
great  length,  carefully  Icparated  from  the  ftraw  ufed 
tor  fodder  by  the  threlhcr,  aijd  bound  in  th.'aves  or 
nitches,  each  of  which  weigiis  28  lb.  and  aie  lold  from 
21  s.  to  31  s.  per  hundred  nitches,  accordi  .g  to  the 
feafon.  Tiiis  is  a  great  impiovement  in  the  ait  of 
thatching,  as  it  gives  a  finilh  to  the  work  which  cannot 
be  attained  by  Itraw,  rough  aad  tumbled  togetiier, 
without  any  fcparation  of  the  long  and  Ihort :  it  alli> 
is  a  readier  mode  of  working. 

REEF,  a  term  in  navigation.  When  there  is  a 
great  gale  of  wind,  they  commonly  roll  up  part  of  the 
fail  below,  that  by  thii  means  it  may  become  the  nar- 
rower, and  not  draw  lb  mudi  wind  ;  which  cciUtrafl- 
ing  or  taking  up  the  fail  they  call  a  reef,  or  reefing  the 
fail:  fo  alfo  wlien  a  top-nt.'Jl  is  fpruiig,  as  tliey  call  it, 
that  is,  when  it  is  cracked,  or  almoll  broken  in  the  cap, 
they  cut  off  the  lower  piece  that  was  near  broken  off, 
and  fatting  the  other  part,  now  mucli  iliorter,  in  the 
tlcp  again,  they  call  it  Aieefd  top-mojl. 

REEL,  in  the  manufaitories,  a  machine  ferving  for 
the  office  of  reeling.  There  are  various  kinds  of  reels  ; 
fome  very  fimple,  others  very  complex. 

REELING,  in  the  manulai^tories,  the  winding  of 
filk,  cott(  n,  or  the  like,  into  a  Ikain,  or  upon  a  button, 
to  prevent  its  entangling.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  char- 
ging or  difcharging  of  bobbins,  or  quills,  to  u  e  them  ill 
the  manufaflure  of  different  llulFs,  as  thread,  filk,  cot- 
ton, &c.  Reeling  is  performed  in  different  ways,  and 
on  differer.t  engines. 

REEVING,  in  the  fea-lanpuage,  the  putting  a  rope 
through  a  block  :  hence  to  pull  a  rope  out  ot  a  block 
is  called  unreeving. 

RE-EXCHANGE,  in  commerc,  a  fecond  pay- 
ment of  the  price  of  c.\ch.ii)ge,  or  rather  the  price  of 

a  new 
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a  new  exchange  due  upon  a  bill  of  excliange  that  comes  Tame  tisic,  this  metal  has  the    remarkable  property  nf  Rtriniie. 

to  be  protefttd,  and  to  be  refunded  the  bearer  by  the  retaining,  notuithflanding  the  aclion  of  the  tire,  enoui'Ii  "—'"^''^"^ 

drawer  or  indorfer.  of  this  fame  inllammaLle  pr'nciple  to  be  very  ealUy 

REFECTION,  among  ccclefiaftics,  a  fpaic  meal  or  melted  into  a  vltrefied  and  poweifjliy  vitrifying  matter, 

repaft,  jull  fufficing  for   the  iupport  of  life  :  hence  ih^  called  H:hargc. 

hall   in   convents,  and  other  communities,  where   the  The  lead  llien  vhich  is  to  beadJ^d  to   the  ?olJ  and 

monks,  nuns,  &c.  talce  their  refcdions  orn:eal'>  in  com-  filvcr  to  be  relined,  or  which  happens  natuiaUy  to  bo 

mon,  is  callc.l  the  rcj'tUjry.  mixed  with  thefe  nictd!s,  produces  in  their  rcHi.in<'  the 

REFERENCE,  in  writing,  5:c.  a  mark  relative  to  fillowing  advanta;jes  :    i.  By  increallng  the  prcportioa 

another  fimila-  on."  in  the  niaigin,  or  at  the  bottom  of  of  imperfect  metals,  it  prevents    th.em  from  bi:ing  fo 

the  page,  where  fomething  omitted  i:i  the  to.t  is  addi.d,    well  covered  and    protected  by  th;  peil'eift  metals. 

Knd  which  is   to  be  inferted  cither  in   reading  or  copy-  2.  By   unitirg  with  thele  imperfeift  metals,  it  commu- 


llEFINING,  in  general,  is  the  art  of  purifying  a 
thing  ;  including  not  only  the  eifaying  or  refining  of 
metils,  but  likcwife  the  depuration  or  clarification  of 
liquors.  See  Metallurgy,  Part  II.  Clarification  ; 
and  Pharmacv. 

Gold  and  lllver  may  be  refined  by  feveral  methods, 
which  arc  all  founded  on  the  eiJential  propeities  of  thel'e 
metals,  and  ac^iuire  different  names  according  to  their 
kinds.     Thus,  tor  inllance,  gold  having  the  property 


nicates  to  them  a  property  it  has  of  lofing  very  ealily  a 
great  part  of  its  inflammable  principle.  3  By  its  vi- 
trifying and  fufing  property  which  it  excrcifcs  with  all 
its  force  upon  tlie  calcined  and  natuially  refra>ftory  paits 
of  the  other  metals,  it  facilitates  and  accelerates  tlie  fii- 
fion,  the  fcorilk.-ition,  and  the  feparation  of  thefe  me- 
tals. Thefe  are  the  advantages  procured  by  lead  in  the 
refining  of  gold  and  filver. 

The  lead,  which  in  this  operation  is  fcorified,  and 
fcorifies  along  with    it  the  imptrfcct  metals,  feparates 


•  See  Part- 


which  no  ot'  er  metal,  not  even  filver,  has  of  refiilmg  from  the  metallic  mafs,  with  which  it  is  then  incapabl 
the  aOion  of  fulphur,  cf  antimony,  of  nitrous  acid,  of    of  remaining  united.     It  floats  upon  the  fui  face  of  the 

marine  acid,  may  be  purified   by  thefe  agents  from  all  melted  mals ;  beiaufe,  by  lofing  part  of  its    phlogif. 

other  metallic  fubllances,  and  coni'cquently  may  be  re-  ton,  it  lofes  alfo  part  of  its  fpecific  gravity,  and  lalfly 

fined.     Thefe   operations   are  dillingiiilhed   by  proper  it  vitrifies. 

names,  ^i  purification  of  gold  bj  an  imony,  parting^,  concen-  Thefe  vitrified  and  melted  ma'ters  accumul.iting 
traled  pait'ir.g,  dry  parting  *.  In  a  fimilar  manner,  as  more  and  more  upon  the  furface  of  the  metal  while  ilie 
filver  has  the  pr.  perty,  which  the  imperfe^  metals  operation  advances,  would  protect  this  furface  from  the 
liave  not,  of  refifting  the  adiion  of  nitre,  it  may  be  re-  contad  of  air  which  is  fo  abfolutely  neceflary  ior  the 
fined  by  this  fait  :  but  tlie  term  refin'ng  is  chiefly  ap-  fc>  rification  of  the  reft,  and  would  thus  ftop  the  pro- 
plied  to  the  purification  of  gold  and  filver  by  lead  in  grefs  of  the  operation,  which  could  never  be  finilhed,  it 
the  cupel.  a  method  had  not  been  contrived  for  tlieir  removal.  This 
Tin's  is  performed  by  the  deftruiflion,  vitrification,  removal  of  the  vitiified  matter  is  procured  either  by  the 
and  fcorification,  of  all  the  extraneous  and  Ueftrudible  nature  of  the  vellel  in  which  the  melted  matter  is  con- 
metallic  fubftanccs  with  which  they  are  allayed.  tained,  and  which  being  porous,  abforbs  and  imbibes 
As  none  but  the  perfefl  metals  can  relirt  the  com-  the  fccrified  matter  as  fail  as  it  is  formed,  or  by  a  chan- 
bined  aftion  of  air  and  fire,  without  lofing  their  in-  nel  cut  in  the  edge  of  the  veflel  through  which  the 
flammable  principle,  and  being  changed  into  earthy  or  matter  flows  out. 

vitreous  matters,  incapable  of  remaining  ai:y  hnger  uni-        The  veifel  in  which  the  refining  is  performed  is  flat: 

ted  with  fubftances  in  a  metallic  Rate,  there  is  then  a  and  (hallow,  that  the  matter  which  it  contains  may  pre- 

poffibility  of  purifying  gold  and  filver  from  all  allny  ol  fent  to  the  air  the  gre.ateft  furface  poflible.     This  form 

imperfcfl  metals  merely  by  the  ai^ion  cf  fire  and  air  ;  refembles  that  of  a  cup,  and  hence  it  has  been  called  cii. 

only  by  keeping  them  fufed  till  all  the  allay  be  deftroy-  pd.     The  furnace  ought  to  be  vaulted,  that  the  heat 

ed  :  but  tliis  purification  would  be  very  expenfne,  from  maybe  applied  upon  the  furface  of  the  metal  durin" 

the  great  confumption  of  fuel,  and  would  be  exceedingly  th?  whole  time  of  the  operation.     Upon  tlrs  furface  a 

tedious.     Silver  allayed  with  copper  has  been  expofed  ctnfl;  of  dark-coloured  pellicle  is   continually  formin". 

longer  than   60  hours  to  a  glafs-houfe  fire  without  be-  In  the  inftant  when  all  the  imperfed  met  il  is  dellroyed, 

ing  perfeiflly    refined:    the    reafon    i4"  which  is,  that  and  confequently  the  fcorification  ceafes,  the  furface  of 
when  a  finall  quantity  only  of  imperfeil  metal  remains 
united  with  gold  or  filver,  it  is  covered  and  protected 
frt  m  the  aiflion  of  the   air,  which   is  necelfiry  fcr  tl  e 
combudion  of  the  imperfeifl  metals,  as  of  all  combulti- 

ble  matters.  tains  only  the  precife  degree  of  heat  neceirary  to  keej) 

This  refining  of  gold  and  filver  merely  by  the  aflion  it  fufed  before  it  be  perfectly  refined,  we  nuy  obferve 

of  fire,  which  was  the   only  method  anciently   known,  that  it  fixes  or  becomes  folid  all  at  once  in  the  very  in- 

vi'as  very  long,  difficult,  expenfive,  and    iniperfed  ;  but  ftant  of  the  ccrufcation  ;   becaufe  a  greater  heat  is   re- 

amuchfliorter  and  more  advan:.ngeous  netlicd  has  been  quired  to  keep  filver  or  gold   in  fufion  when  they  are 

difcovered.     This  method  confills  in  adding  to  the  al-  pure  than  when  allayed  with  lead. 

layed  gold  and  filver  a  certain  quantity  of  lead,  and  in  The  operation  of  refining  may  be  performed  in  fmall 
expofing  afterwards  this  mixture  to  tlie  ai5tion  of  the  or  in  large  quantities,  upon  the  fame  principles,  but 
fire.  Lead  is  one  of  the  metals  wliich  lofes  moft  only  with  fon.e  differences  in  the  managcmtnt.  As  tlw 
quickly  and  eafily  a  fuffic'cnt  quantity  of  its  inflammable  refining  of  fmall  quantities  of  perfcifl  metals  is  perf -mi- 
principle  to  ccafe  to  be  in  a  metallic  (late  ;  but,  at  the  ed  in  the  fame  manner  as  ihcfe  metals  arc  cfEived,  il^j 

eiTov 


the  perfcfl:  metals  is  feen,  and  appears  clean  and  bril- 
liant. Tins  forms  a  kind  of  iulguration  or  cor'jj: 
cation.  By  this  mark  the  metal  is  known  to  be  rciined. 
It    the  operation   be  fo  conducted  that  the  metal  ful- 
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R.fl.flion  efra»b--Ini;onK- a  tffy  accurate  refining,  wcKfcr  to  U>e  to  better.     But  it  nrpears  at    prefent    to    hnve  been    R.form^ 

anick  E^^uofthc  V\h,c  of  Silver.  chiefly  made  a  pretence  for  dcl.gns  ^vh.ch  couM  not  ^ 

::^      Large  quantities  cf  filvcr  arc  tints  purified,  after  the  lalrly  or  f.ifcly  be  avowed. 
^^^  operations  by  which  tlial  metal  is  obtained  from   its 


A  reform  in  teli;^ion  and  in  parliament  (.ee  Parlia- 
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cs'     Tliis  r.lvcr,  being  al\v.,ys  much  allay.d,  is  to  be  mf.nt)  ha-,  i.i  England  been  alleged  to  be  mod  loudly 

ised  wltli  a  liilli-icnt  quantity  of  lead  to  complete  its  called  lor  by  n^cn  whole  religious  notons  are  immcnlely 

irilication,  unlefslead  has  b.en  added  in  its  firit  fulion  different  from  what  lias  been  generally  reckoned  Chnl- 

irom  the  ore.  or  unlels  it  has  been  extraaed  from  an  tianiiy.    and    whole   dchgns,   as   has   beet:    liiggelled, 

ore  which  alfo  contuMis  lead  ;  in  which  latter  cafe,  it  is  went  to  the  overthrow  ot  all  civil  order,     lor  iniidicus 

.ill  lycdnatui  ally  with  a  fu!)kient  quantitv,  trmorc  than  purpoleshke  tliele,  the  word  reiorm  is  a  good  cloaK,  elpe- 

futhcient.  for  the  refinin;^  of  it.  ci-l'/  ''  «"y  t''''";^  cm  be  fixed  upon,  cilher  in  the  religion 

RFFI.KCTION,  the  retunt  or  progrcflive  mrtion  or  government  ot  the  Aate,  whuli,  with  the  help  of  exag- 

of  a  movi'n  '  bodv.occafioncd  bv  fome  obftacle  which  geration   and  dillortion,  can  be  rcprefjntcd  to  the  weak 

hind-red  it  Irom  piirfuin','  its  form'cr  direaion.  and  unthinking  as  extremely  deleftivc  and  erroneous. 

CiTcuhr     l„r.rumcnt   "of  RrrLKcttas    aa    inRrunient         The  general  error  of  thele  men  is  fdid  to  be,  that  ha- 

for  mcafuring  angles  to  a"  vcrv  great  degree  ot  accuracy,  ving  picked  up  a  fet  of  Ipeculative  notions  whxli  fl.ittcr 

It  was  invcnted'by  the  celebrated  adrcnomer  Mr  To-  their  own  pride  and  the  pride  of  thofc  who  lillcn  to 

bias  Mayer  of  Gottinrcn,  principally  with  a  view  to  them,  they  will  allow  nothing  to  the  arguments  of  their 

do  away  thecirors  of  the  divifions  oV  the  limb  ;  and  opponents  or  the  experience  ot  mankind.     They  think 

has  fircc  been  much    improved  by  the  Chevalier  de  'o  olten  and  fo  much  upon  their  ideal  reiorms,  that 

Uorda,  and  M.  J.  H.  dc  Magellan.     Tliis  inllrument  is  while  they  imagine  their  notions  are  liberal  and  exten- 

particularly  applicable  to  the  mcafuring  of  the  dillances  five,  they  become  contra^ed  beyond  imagination  ;  while 

of  the  heaverd'y  bodies,  and  was  ufed  by  the  French   in  their  judgments,  of  courfe,  are  warped  with  the  mod 

thc-r  part  of  the  operation  for  determining  the    dlf-  inveterate  prejudices  (fee  Prejudice.)  They  fee,  or  think 

ference  of  meridians  of  Paris  and  Greenwich.  For  the  they  fee,  tLe  propriety  of  their  fchemcs ;  but  it  is  laid  they 

defcription,  reflification,  and   ufe  of  this  inftrument,  fee  fcldom,  perhaps  never  reflecl,  that  that  may  be  true  in 

the  article  Navigation,  and  Mackay  on  the  Longitude,  fpcculation  or  in  theory  which  cannot  pofhbly  be    redu- 

vol.  i.  p.  44..  ced  to  praflice.     They  will  not  take  the  world  as  it  is, 

RKPiF.crior  of  ihr  Rays  of  Light,    in    catoptrics,  is  and  allow  it  to  profit  by  the  wifdom  and  ex^^rience  of 

their  return,  after  approaching  lb  near  the  fuvface  of  ages;  but  they  will  reform  it  according  to  thofe  ideas  of 

bodies  as  to  be  thereby  repelled  or  driven  backwards,  right  which  they  have  learned  from  tlieir  own  fpecula- 

For    the  caufcs    of  rerieflion,    fee    Optics,    /wJcx  at  lions  and  airy  theories  ;  feldom  confideiing  what  may 

R.TIS   of  Light   and  Re/iMon  of  L\ghi,  &c.      For  the  be  done,  they  are  determined  to  do  what  they  think 

application  of  the  doflrine  of  reflection  to  mirrors,  fee  ought  to  be  done.     Liberty  of  confdcncc,  and  liberty 

OfTics,  p.  ■^47 349.      Stealfo  Mirror,  BuRnisr,-  of  aflion,  have  been  claimed  by  tliem  as  the  unalienable 

Clafis,  and  G^fs-GmKninr, ;  and  for  the  coaling  or  Jlli-  rights  of  man  ;  and  fo  we  ourfelves  are  difpofed  to  think 

ai'mg  of  mirrors,  fee  the  article  Fo/.;.?r/;\'c  of  Looting-  them:   and  ic  has  been  urged  that  in  this  country^the)'- 

"/afr,  &.C.     Sec  alii)    Telescope.  have  not  been  denied  to  ;iny  man,  or  fet  of  men,  fo  5ar  as 

Reflection  is  alfo  ufed,  figuratively,  for  an  ope-  has  been  thought  confillent  with  the  I'afety  of  the  flate, 

ration  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  turns  its  view  backwards  and  that  of  the  other  individuals  who  compofe  it.  At  the 

as  it  were  upon  itfelf,  and  makes  irfelf  and  its  own  ope-  fame  time,  the  very  fame  men  hefitate  not  to  blame, 

rations  the  objcft  of  its  difquifition;  .and  by  contem-  with  acrimony  the  moll  violent,  and  to  the  utmoft  of 

plating  the  manner,  order,  and  laws,  which  it  obfcrves  their  power  to  reftrain,  the  actions  and  opinions  of  thofe 

in  perceiving  ideas,  comparing  them  t<  gether,  reafon-  who  with  equal  conviction,  often  on  different  grounds, 

ing,  &c.  it  frames  new  ideas  of  the  relations  dilcovered  and  generally  with  much  modelly,  differ  from  them, 
therein.     Sie  Metaphysics.  Amidll  that  exceffive  ardour,  too,  with  which  they 

R.EFLEX,in  painting,  means  thofe  places  inapl<51ure  propagate  their  opinions,  they  forget  the  extreme  dan- 

which  arc  fuppofed  to  be  illuminated  by  light  reficfted  ger  of  withdrawing  the  attention  of  that  part  of  tlic 

jVom  fome  other  body  intheliimc  piece.     See  Paint-  community,  who  mnft  earn  their  bread  by  the  fweat 

iHC,  Part  L  left.  2.  and  5.  of  their  biow,  from  tlieir  proper  occupations,  to  tlie 

REFLUX,  the  backward  courfe  of  water,   has  the  tempelluous  fea  of  political    debate,    for  which    their 

famemeaiiing  as  the  ebbing  of  the  fta,  and  is  oppr.fed  education  and  mode  of  life  cannot  poilibly  have  qivali- 

to  flood,  flux,  or  the  flowing  of  the  fea.      See  Tints.  fied  them.        It    requires  bat  very  little    penetration, 

REFORM  means  a  change  from  worfe  to  better,  a  however,  to  be  able  to  fee,  that  it  can  be  of  no  real 
re-eflablilh'Ticnt  or  revival  o)  former  neglected  difcipline,  fervice  either  to  the  individuals  thcmfclves,  cr  to  the 
or  a  corre«51ion  of  abufes  therein.  The  term  is  much  community  at  large,  in  whatever  light  we  look  upon  it. 
ufed  in  a  monaftic  fenfe  for  the  reducing  an  order  or  Indeed,  to  make  thofc  the  judges  of  the  law,  and  the 
congregation  cf  religious  to  the  ancient  fe  verity  cf  the  reformers  ot' the  legiflature,  who  have  all  their  lives 
iTjle  from  which  it  had  gradually  fwcrvcd,  or  even  been  employed  in  manual  labour,  is  llie  extreme  of 
for  improving  on  the  ancient  rule  and  inftitution  itfelf,  folly;  and  yet  it  is  what  fome  men  of  confidcr.iblc 
and  volimtarily  making  it  more  lirvere.  In  this  fcnfe  abilities,  have  judged  iiighly  proper  and  have  more 
the  order  of  St  Bernard  is  ftid  to  be  only  a  reform  of  than  once  attempted.  The  efFcift  of  fuch  a  mode  of 
that  of  St  Benedict.  In  this  country  it  is  applied  both  fedu^ion  (if  it  defervts  that  name),  when  it  Ihall  be- 
to  politics  and  religion,  and  may  innocently  be  applied  come  general,  inftead  of  ferving  the  purpofes  of  a  real 
teany  endeavours  to  change  an  cftablifhmcnlfrcmworfc  reform,  muft  be  to  annihilate  all  civil  order.     Diffa- 
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Rtrform,  tisfaiflion  is  the  mod  pott-erfii!  check  to  honeft  injulliy  ; 
Rcforma-  ^nd  diiratisfaftion  and  idlcn^fs  itiuft  be  the  clYeil  of  the 
.  '1°":,^.  wanderings  of  fuch  ircn  in  the  labyrinths  cf  politics  ; 
which,  for  uncultivated  minds  eipjcially,  paves  the  way 
fjr  every  fp;cics  of  vice,  and  gradually  ripens  them  f>jr 
any  wickednefs,  however  atrocious.  For  the  truJi  of 
thefe  remtrks,  appeals  are  made  to  the  hiftory  of  man- 
kind from  the  Creation  to  the  prefent  time  :  however^ 
ihc  filer  friends  of  reform,  atid  many  fuch,  we  doubt  not, 
there  are,  will  undoubtedly  refle<5i,  that  in  the  prefent  day 
we  have  as  much  to  tear  from  licentioufr.cfs  as  from 
defpotifm  :  from  reform  carried  to  an  extreme  as  much 
as  from  the  pretended  attempts  of  niagiftiates  to  auiii- 
hilate  real  liberty  (See  Ri-volution'). 

It  may  alfo  be  worth  iheir   while    to  confider,  that 
limes  of  public  danger  ar*  not  generally  the  bell  adapt- 
^  ed  to  attempt  changes  of  government ;  becaule  what 

:      ■  might  fatisfy  one  party,  would  probably  be  tho-jght  too 

Aj.,  little  by  another,  and  divifions  at  fuch  a  period  are  moft 

.fff- .  dangerous.    When,  therefore,  attempts  arc  made  for  re- 

form which  appear  to  be  incoiififlent  with  the  fafety  of 
the  Hate,  reftridions  mufl  be  ufed,  which  m.iy  by  fpecu- 
lative  men  be  thought  fevcre  and  unnecelf.iry,  but  of 
which  tliey  themfelves  aie  the  caufes.  Thefe  re- 
ftriftions  too  will  be  patiently  fubmitted  to  by  the 
wifer  part  of  the  community,  when  in  more  peaceable 
times  they  would  neither  have  been  thought  of  nor  al- 
lowed. 

Speculative  rcafoners  may  fpeak  as  much  as  they 
will  of  enlightening  the  minds  of  men,  and  of  reform- 
ing government  by  the  dictates  of  a  refined  and  dif- 
paffionate  philofophy  ;  but  when  they  come  to  apply 
their  notions  to  practice,  they  will  either  find  their  re- 
prefentations  little  better  than  empty  founds,  and  tlieie- 
fore  ineffcftual ;  or,  as  is  more  generally  found  to  be 
the  cafe,  thofe  fchemes  which  in  theory  appeared  to  be 
perfeft,  will  in  pracT:'ce,  when  combined  with  the  ma- 
lignant and  ambitious  p:i(Ii(ins  of  men,  lead  to  ruin  and 
diforder.  The  firft  inllitution  of  government,  except 
among  the  Jews,  was  unqucftionably  the  effect  of  paf- 
fion  and  ir.tereft  combined ;  and  this  paflion  and  this 
intereft,  reitrained  within  due  bounds,  is  produtflive  of 
much  happinefs.  Tliat  government,  we  believe,  too, 
will  be  bell  fupported  and  moil;  produiflive  of  happi- 
nefs, in  which  the  mutual  patlions  and  intercfts  of  the 
individuals  who  compofe  it  are  fo  equally  poifcd  as  to 
fupport  ona  another,  and  to  promote  each  the  ends  and 
fucccfs  of  the  otlier  :  and  this  by  the  ablell  reafoners 
and  the  betl  men  lias  been  tliought  to  be  the  cale  with 
the  Biitifh  conftitulion.  It  the  modern  favourers  of 
reform  fhould  think  this  an  unliable  fupport,  if  iliey 
will  confider  the  v.pilj  as  it  ever  has  been,  and  as  it  is, 
they  will  find  it  the  cnly  one  we  have,  except  relia;ion  ; 
and  they  will  thence  be  inclined  to  make  the  heft  of  it. 
If,  after  all,  however,  they  Ihould  be  difpofed  to  doubt 
thepofxliDn,  we  have  cnly  further  to  requeft  them,  uitJi 
the  fincerity  of  men  and  of  Oiriftians,  to  confult  tlieir 
own  breafls,  and  ferioufly  to  confider  the  probable  mo- 
tives of  thofe  who  aft  with  them.  They  will  then  per- 
haps fee,  and  they  furely  ought  to  acknowledge,  that 
few  men  have  aded  more  according  to  the  impulfc  of 
palTion,  intereil,  and  ambition,  than  thofe  who  have  for 
fome  time  pad  founded  the  toc/.in  of  reform. 

REFORJMATION,  in  general,  an  aft  of  reform 
ing  or  corretling  an  error  or  abuie  in  religion,  difci 


pline,  or  tlij  like.     By  way  of  cminirce  the  word  is  Rcfoima- 
ufed  for  that  great  alteration  and  rifcrnration  in  the  cor-       '  "• 
rupted  fylkra  of  Cli.'illianity,  begun  by  Luther  in  the 
year  1517. 

Under  the  article  History  (fcft.  ii.),  the  various 
corruptions  in  religion,  th;  opprcflior.s  and  ufurpations 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  extreme  infuknce  of  the  popes, 
hiveb:en  f)  fully  lieat-ed  of,  that  any  further  detail 
h;re  is  unneceiTary.  It  is  fufiicicnt  to  obfei  vc,  that,  be-  riie  p. re 
fore  the  peiicd  of  th.e  Reformation,  ili;  Pope  liad  in  sfiumcbthe 
the  moll  audacious  niannerdcclarcdliimfclfth-;  fovercign  difjioialuf 
of  the  whole  world.  All  the  parts  of  it  which  were  '*"  whols 
inhabited  by  thofe  who  were  not  Chriflians,  he  account-  "'"■'''• 
ed  to  be  inhabited  by  no-body;  and  if  Chrilliaiis  took  it 
into  their  heads  to  poflefs  any  of  thofe  countries,  he 
gave  them  full  liberty  to  make  war  upon  the  inhabitants 
without  any  provocation,  and  to  treat  them  with  no 
more  humanity  than  they  would  liave  treated  wild 
beafts.  The  countries,  if  conquered,  were  to  be  par- 
celled out  according  to  the  pope's  pleafure  ;  and  dread- 
ful was  the  fituation  of  that  prince  wlio  refufed  to  obev 
the  will  of  the  holy  pontiff,  of  which  many  inflance's 
will  occur  to  the  reader  in  tlis  various  hiftorical  articles 
of  this  work.  In  confequence  of  this  extraordinary 
authority  v.'hich  the  pope  had  allumed,  he  at  lad  grant- 
ed to  die  king  of  Portugal  all  die  countries  to  the  eall- 
ward  of  Cape  Non  in  Africa,  and  to  the  king  of  Spaia 
all  the  countries  to  the  weftward  of  it.  In  this,  nc- 
cording  to  the  opinions  of  fome,  was  completed  in  his 
perfon  the  charafter  of  Aiitichrlfl  filling  in  the  temple  of 
God,  and Picimng  kimfelf  as  Gcd*.  He  had  long  before,  •  iThcff. 
fay  they,  aifumed  the  fupremacy  btlonging  to  the  Dei-  ii.  4. 
ty  himfelf  infpiritual  matters  ;  and  now  he  affumed  llie 
fame  fupremacy  in  wordly  matters  alfo,  giving  the  ex- 
treme regions  of  the  earth  to  wliom  he  pleafed.  Tiie 
Reformati-n,  therefore,  they  confider  as  the  immediate 
effedt  ot  divine  power  taking  vengeance  on  this  and  all 
other  deviations  from  tiie  fyltem  of  truth  ;  wh  le  otheis 
confider  it  merely  as  an  etfedt  of  natural  caufes,  and 
which  might  have  been  forefeen  and  prevented,  without 
abridging  the  papal  power  in  any  confulerable  degree. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  however,  the  abovementioned  par- 
tition  was  the  laft  piece  of  infolence  which   the   po^e 
ever  had,  or  in  all  probability  ever  will  have,  in  his  pow- 
er to  exercife,  in  die  way  of  parcelling  cut  the  globe 
to  his  adherents.     Every  thing  was  quiet,  every  heretic 
exterminated,  and  the  whole  Chriftian  v^oild  fnplneiy 
acquiefced  in  tlie  enorraou";  abfiu-dities  which  were  in- 
culcated upon  them;  when,  in  1517,  the  empire  cffjpcr- 
flition  began  to  decline,  and  has  continued  to  do  fo  ever 
fince.     TJie  perfon  who  made  the  firft  attack  on  the  Refor. 
extravagant    fuperditions  then  prevailing  was  Martin  tion  be^__ 
Luther  ;  the  occafion  of  wliich  is  fully  "related  under  by  1-uther, 
the   article  Luther.     By  fome  it  is  pretended,  that 
the  only  motive  which  Luther  had  in  beginr.iiig  the  Re- 
formation was  his  eninity  to  the  Dominican  fruirs,  who 
had  excluded  his  order  (tlie  AugiUiins)  from  all  (hare 
in  the  gainiul  traffic  of  indulgences.     But  this  does  not 
feem  at  all  probable,  if  we  confider  that  fuch  a  motive 
would  not  naturally  have  led  him  to  deny  the  virtue  of' 
indulgences,  as  fuch  conducl  could  not  but  exclude  him 
for  ever  from  any  chance  of  a  fharc  In  tlie  tralBc,  which 
otherwife  peihaps  he  might  ha\c  obtained.     Belides, 
the  extreme  contrariety  of  this  traffic  to  the  common 
principles  of  reafou  and  bor.efly  was  To  great,  tlia:  we 
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t:..n.      ,v„,-y  cn:n!gS  n  di'.ccrn  i:,  ;inJ  virtue  cnou-!;!!  to  oppol; 
^•^^  ""  f.ich  aa  in;\ni"n;spraftice.     In  a;l  piob:ibi!i:y,  however, 


ih:  inliyiiili>:..i'.ty  of  the  lirlk  rdoinier  was  the  real'cn 
whylicwas  iir.t  pcifcctU.;d  and  extcrn.inatcd  at  his  tiril 
bcjianin:,  as  oihers  had  been  bcl"o:o  him.  Another 
reafon  pn  Ii  ib'y  nii;4lit  be,  ilia:  he  did  not  at  once  at- 
iiok  the  v.hoic  err  "rs  of  I'opoi; ,  l>ul  buiMght  about  his 
rer'riTiationgiadiially,  probably  as  it  ec.urred  to  him- 
,  \  lilt;  and  as  v.-c  havi  related  in  the  accor.nt  of  his  hfe. 
loSw.tB*.  The  Ref-rmalioii  brgsn  in  tlic  city  of  AViltcmberg 
l,..dly  .  in  Saxony,  but  was  noc  haij;  coniincj  tithci  to  that  ci- 
Za  i.i;liu«,  ,„  ,,p  pr„\.ii,j.(._  jn  ij>o  ths;  Tranciican  iriars,  who 
Lad  the  Circ  of  proniulgaiinj;  indulgences  in  Switzer- 
land, wtrt  oppoltd  by  'Zuinijlius,  a  man  not  inferior  in 
tindevilandin^  and  knowledge  to  Lulhcr  himfelf.  He 
jiro.-ccdcd  wTlh  the  crcatdt  vigour,  even  at  the  very  be- 
vinnincr,  10  i;verliirn  ihi.-  whole  iabric  ol  Popery  ;  but 
his  opinions  were  dcchued  crroncjuib)  the  univtrlitics 
of  Ccl.-r;''^  •'"'^  -L-'  nvain.  Notwithllandmg  tin--,  the 
niagiftra'tcs  of  Zurich  approved  of  his  proceedings  ;  and 
that  whole  canton,  together  with  thrl'e  of  Bern,  Bahl, 
and  Ch  itrculcn,  enr.braccd  his  opinions. 

la  Germany,  I.uther  continued  tJ  make  great  ad- 
vances, withi.ut  bcinjj;  in  the  leaft  intimidated  by  the 
ecclefiallical  renfurcs  which  were  thundered  againllhim 


Warburg,  th;  Rt  formation  advanced  rapidly;  almod  Rrfonna- 
cvcrycity  in  Saxony  embracing  the  Lutheran  opinions.  ■,_,^!°''-"^f 
At  this  time  an  Alteration  in  the  ellablifhed  forms    of         5 
woilliip  was  firft  veniured  upon  at  Wiltemberg.by  abo-  Form  of 
lifhing  the  celcbratii^n  of  private  mafies,  and  by  giving  ^''J^'''^,'P 
the  cup  as  well  as  the  bread  ;o  the  laity  in  tlie  Lord's  j.jin  \vit-" 
fupper.   In  a  Iho:  t  time,  however,  the  new  opihions  were  icmbcig- 
condemncd  by  the  univcrllty  of  Paris,  and  a  refutati  <n 
of  thtm  was  attempted  by  Henry  VIII.  of  England. 
But  Luther  was  not  to  be  thus  intimidated.     He  pub- 
lilhcd  his  animadverfions  on  both  with  ai  much  acriiiio- 
ny  as  if  lie  had  been  itfuting  the  means  (I  aJveriary  ; 
and  a  controvcrfy  managed  by  luch  illulhious  antago- 
niits  drew  a  general  attention,  and  the  Reformers  daily 
gained  newconveits  both  in  France  and  England.  5 

But  while  the  eiforts  of  Luther  wete  thus  everywhere  Difputcs 
crowned  with  fuccefs,    the  divilions  began  to  prevail  amon^' the 
which  have  (ince  fo  much  agitated  the  reformed  church-  Reformer 
es.     The  firft  dilpute  was  b^-twcen  Lutlier  and  Zuin- 
glius  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  b'dy  and 
blood  of  Chrift   were  prefent  in  the  eucharilh     Luther 
and  his  followers,  though  they  had  rejecfled  the  notion  of 
iranfubftauliatlon,  were  neverthelefs  of  opinion  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Chrift  were  really  preient   in  the 
Lord's  I'upper,  in  a  way  which  they  could  not  pretend  to 
explain.  Carloftadt.who  was  Luthci's  colleague,firft  fug- 


tVom  all  quaitcrs,  he  being  continually  prote-fted  by  the    gcltcd  another  view  of  the  fubjedl,  which  was  afterwards 
German  pi  inces  cithei  from  religious  or  political  mo-    conlirmed  and  illuftrated  by  Zuiutilius,  namely,  that  the 


t.ves,  fo  that  his  adverfaries  cuu  d  not  acconiphfli  his 
ileftruftioii  as  they  had  done  that  of  others.  The  prin- 
ces, wh'i  were  upon  bad  terms  with  the  court  of  Rome, 
tot  k  advantage  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  nsw  doctrines  ;  and 
ill  thtir  own  domini(  ns  eafily  overturned  a  church  which 
lud  loft  all  the  refpeft  and  veneration  of  the  inferior 
ranks.  The  court  of  Rome  had  difobliged  fome  of  the 
ifnaller  princes  in  the  north  of  Germany,  whom  the 
Pope  probab  y  thcught  too  infig'iiticant  to  be  worth 
the  managing,  and  they  univerfally  eftahlilhed  the  Re- 
formation in  their  own  dominions.  Melandihon,  Car- 
loftadius,  and  other  men  of  eminence,  alio  greatly  for- 
warded the  work  of  Luther  ;  and  in  all  probability  the 
Popilh  hierarchy  would  have  foon  come  to  an  end,  in 
OnpoieJ  int*'<:  '"'■'I'S'"  P-^fts  of  Europe  at  leaft,  had  not  the  em- 
r.irmary  peror  Charles  V.  given  a  levere  check  to  the  progrefs 
l.y  char,  V  of  refomtation  in  Germany.  In  ordci  to  follow  out  the 
fchcnies  diflated  by  h'S  ambition,  he  thought  it  necef- 
fary  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  pope  ;  and  the  moft 
cfFeifiual  method  of  doing  this  v.-as  by  deflroying  Luther. 
The  Pnjie's  1. -gates  inlilled  that  Luther  ouy,ht  to  be 
conJtmnul  by  l!ie  diet  of  \Vorms  wi.hout  either  trial 
or  heaving  ;  as  being  a  moft  notorious,  avowed,  and  in- 
ccriigible  heretic.  However,  this  appeared  unjull  to  tiie 
numbers  of  the  diet,  and  he  was  fummoned  to  appear; 
■which  he  accordingly  did  without  hclliation  *.  There 
is  not  the  leaft  doubt  that  his  appearance  there  had  been 
his  laft  in  this  world,  had  not  the  alfoiiilhing  refpcdt 
that  was  paid  him,  and  the  crowds  who  came  daily  to 
fee  him,  deterred  hisjadges  from  delivering  the  churcli 
from  the  author  of  fuch  a  pellilent  hercfy  ;  which  they 
were  ftrongly  folicitcd  by  the  pope's  paity  to  do.  He 
was  therefore  permitted  to  depart  with  a  fafe  conduvft 
for  a  certain  time  ;  after  wiiich  he  was  in  the  ftatc  of  a 
proferibed  criminal,  to  wh'jm  it  was  unlawful  to  peiform 
.tny  of  the  offices  of  humanity. 

During  die  conlii'.cmeat  of  Luther  in  a  caftle-  near 
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body  and  blood  of  Chrift  were  not  really  prefent  in  the 
eucharift  ;  and  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  no  more 
than  external  f)mbols  to  excite  the  remembrance  of 
Chrift's  fufFeriugs  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  received 
it.  Both  parties  maintained  their  tenets  with  the  ut- 
moft  obftinacy  ;  and,  by  their  divifions,  firft  gave  their 
ndverfaries  an  argument  againft  them,  which  to  this  day 
the  Catholics  urge  with  great  force  ;  namely,  that  the 
Prolertants  are  fo  divided,  that  it  is  iiiipolTible  to  know 
who  is  light  or  wrong;  and  that  there  cannot  be  a 
ftri,nger  proof  than  thefe  divifions,  that  the  whole  doc- 
trine is  falfe.  . 

To  thefe  inteftine  divifions  were  added  the  horrors  Difturban- 
cf  a  civil  war,  occafioncd  by  oppreflion  on  the  one  hand,  ces  in  Gcr 
and  enthutiafm  on  the  other.  In  1525,  a  great  num.  °"ny- 
her  of  feditir.us  fanatics  arofe  on  a  fuciden  in  different 
parts  of  Germany,  took  arms,  united  their  forces,  and 
made  waragainll  the  empire,  laying  wafte  the  country 
with  fire  and  fword,  ai.d  c.  mmltting  everywhere  the 
g'eatcft  cruelties.  The  greaiell  part  of  this  furious  mob 
was  compofedofpeafmts  ar.d  vairals,whoi;ioancd  ui,der 
heavy  hardens,  and  decl.ired  th^.t  they  were  no  longer 
a  jle  to  bf;;r  the  defpitic  government  of  their  chiefs  ;  and 
hence  this  ledition  had  the  v^\vMQ.c>i the  ruJUc 'v.ar,  or  the 
•tviir  of  ihe prafaiits.  At  firft  this  rabble  declared,  that 
they  had  no  other  motives  than  the  rcdrefs  ol  their 
grievances  ;  but  no  fooner  had  the  enthuliaft  Mun/.er, 
or  Munllcr,  the  anabaptift,  put  himielf  at  their  head, 
than  the  face  of  things  was  entirely  changed,  and  the 
civil  commotions  in  Saxony  and  Thuringia  exceedingly 
irxreal'ed,  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  the  article 
Anabaptists. 

In  the  mean  time  Frederic,  furnamed  tlie  JVife,  elec- 
tor of  ;.axony,  and  Luther's  great  patron,  departed  this 
lite,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  John.  Frederic, 
though  he  had  proteflcd  and  encouraged  Luther,  yet 
v.-as  at  n  )  pains  to  introduce  the  reformed  religion  into 

his 
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Jiis  dominions.  But  with  Iiis  fuccelTor  it  was  otlierwife ;  c'uurcli  of  Rom;.  "And  in  general,  all  the  Germans 
for  he,  convinced  th;!t  Luther's  doctrine  muft  foon  Le  "'lio,  before  t.iefe  rif.'lutinns  of  the  diet  of  Spire,  hid 
totally  deflroyed  and  fupprefledunlefs  it  received  .1  fpee-  rejected  the  papal  difcipline  and  doctrine,  were  now,  in 
dy  and  cffVifliial  fupport,  ordered  Lutlicr  ;ind  Melanc-  confequence  ( i  tl'.e  liberty  they  enjoyed,  who'ly  employ- 
thon  to  drav.'  i:p  a  body  of  laws  relating  to  the  form  of  ed  in  bringing  their  fthemes  and  plans  to  a  certain  df- 
ecclefiaftical  gcverr.nient,  tlis  metlicd  of  jsubllc  v.orfliif, 
fee.  v.hich  was  to  be  proclaimed  by  heralds  throughout 
his  dominions.  This  example  was  fc.llowed  by  all  the 
princes  and  dates  of  Gcimany  who  renounced  the  papal 
fupremacy  ;  and  a  like  form  of  v.orfliip,  difcipline,  and 
government,  v.'as  thus  introduced  into  all  ihe  churches 
whidi  difFer.ted  from  that  of  Rome.     This  open  reuun- 


giee  of  confiftcnce,  and  in  adding  vigour  and  firnircls 


Refolufions 
at  tht  diet 
of  .Spire  fa- 
vourable to 
Ihr  Refor- 
luatioD, 


to  the  caufe   in  which  tliey  wcie  engaged.     But  thi 
tranquility   and  liberty  was  of  no  long  duration.     In 
1529,  a  new  diet  was  aflen^bled  at  the  fame  place  by 
the  emperor,  .ifter  he  had  quieted  the   troubles  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  his  dominions,  and  concluded  a  peace  wth  jg 
the  pope.     'Jhe  power  wliith  had  been  granted  to  prin-  Revoke.^  ly 
cialion  of  the  Romilh  jurildii^ion  foon  changed  the  face    ces  of  managing  ecclefiaftical  affairs  till  the  meeting  of  tlie  c3-l[ic- 
of  pfFairs  :  and  the  patrons  of  Popery  foon  intimated,    a  general  council,  was  now  revoked  by  a  majority  of '""■• 
in  a  manner  not  at  all  am.bigu  us,  that  ihey  intended    votes ;  and  every  change  declared  unlawful  that  Oioulil 
to   make  war  on  the  Lutheran   party  ;  which    would    be  introduced  into  the  doftrlne,  difcipline,  or  worlliip 
ccitainly  have  been  put  ia  execution,  had  not  the  trou-    of  the  eftablidied  religion,  before  the  determination  of 
blcs  (hit  took  place  in  Eu.opc   difconccrtcd  their  mea-    the  approaching  council  was  known.     This  decree  was 
fures.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Lutherans,  apprifed  of   confidered   as  iniquitous  and  intoleiabh  by  the  elrftor 
thefe  hoftile  intentions,  began  alfo  to  dchherate   on  a    of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of  H^iL',  and  other  members 
proper  plan  of  defence  againil  that  fuperlHtious  violence    of  the  diet,  v,-ho  were  per.ruadcd  of  the  necefiity  of  a 
with  which  ihey  were  in  danger  of  being  aflailed.     The    reformation.     The  prom  fe  of  fpcedily  afremVling  a  gc- 
diet  of  the  empire  afTemblcd  at  Spire,  in  the  year  1526  ;    ncral  council,  they  looked  upon  to  be  an  artifice  of  the 
where  the  emperor's  ambalfadors  were  defired   to  ufe    church  of  Rome  ;  well  knowing,  that  a  free  and  lawful 
rheir  utmoP^  endeavours  to  fupprefs  all  difputes  about    council  would  be  the  laft  thing  to  wh'ch  the  pope  would 
religion,  and  tD  infift  upon  the  rigorous  execution  of   content.     When,  therefore,  they  found  that  all  their 
the  fentence   which  had    been  pronounced  againft  Lu-    arguments  and  rcmonllrances made  no  impreffion  upon 
ther  and   his  followers  at  Worms.     The  greatefl:  part    Ferdinand  the   emperor's  brother,  who  prelided  in   tlie 
of  the  German  princes  oppcfed  this  motion  with  the  ut-    diet,  Chai  les  himfelf  being  then  at  Barcelona,  they  en- 
moll  refolution,  declaring  that  they  could  not  execute    tered  a  folemn  proteft  againft  this  decree  on  the   19th 
that  fentence,  nor  come  to  any  determination  with  re-    of  April,  and  appealed  to  the  emperor  and  a  future          ir 
gard  to  the  dodtrines  by  which  it  had  been  occafior.ed,    council.     Hence  arofe  the  denomination  of  Protejlanls,  Origin  of 
before  the  whole  matte'  was  fubmif.ed  to  the  decifion    which  from  this  period  has  been  given  to  thofe  who  fe-  '^^  name 
of  a  council  lawfully  affembled  ;  alleging  farther,  that    parate  from  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  i'roteftanti 
the    decifion  of  controverfiei  of  this  nature  belonged    The    princes    of  the  empire  who  entered    this  proteft 
properly  to  it,  and  to  it  alone.     This  opin-on,  after  long    were,  John  eleflor  of  Saxony  ;  George  elector  of  Bran- 
and  very  warm  debates,  was  adopted  by  a  great  majo-    denburg  ;  Erneft   and  Francis  dukes   of  Lunenburgli ; 
rity,  and  at  length  confented  to  by  the  whole  aifembly  :    the  landgrave  of  Heile  ;    and  the    prince  of  Anhalt. 
for  it  was  unanimoufly  agreed  to  prefent  a  folemn  ad-    Thefe  were  feconded  by  13  imperial  towns,  viz.  Straf- 
drefs  to  the  emperor,  inti eating  him  to  affemble,  with-    burg,  Ulm,  Nuremberg,  Conftance,   Rottingen,  Wind- 
out  delay,  a  free  and  general  council  ;  while  in  the  mean    fcim,    Memingen,     Nortlingen,     Lindaw,      Kempton, 
time  it  was  alfo  agreed,  that  the  princes  of  the  empire    Heilbron,  Wlffemburg  ;and  St  Gall, 
(hould,  in  their  refpeftive   dominions,  be  at  liberty  to        The  dilfenting  princes,  who  were  the  protciflors  and 
manage  eoclefialHcal  affairs  in  the   manner  they  iliould    heads  of  the  reformed  churches,  had  no  fooner  entered 
think  moft  proper  ;  yet  fo  as  to  be  able  to  give  to  God    their  proted,  than  they  fent  proper  perfons  to  the  eni- 
and  the  emperor  a  proper  account  of  their   adminillra-    pcror,  who  was  then  upon  his  paffage  fiom  Spain  to 
tion  when  it  Ihould  be  required  of  them.                               Italy,  to  acquaint  him  with  their   proceedin<i-s   in  i:his 
Thele  refolutions  proved  extremely  favourable  to  the   matter.     The  minifters  employed  in  this  commilfion  ex- 
caufe  of  reformation  ;  neither  had  the  emperor  any  lei-    ecuted  it  with  the  greatelf   intfepidity  and  prefence  of 
Aire  for  fome  time  to  give  diflurbarce  to  the  reformed,    mind  ;  but  the  emperor,  eiiafperated  at  the  audacity  of 
The  war,  which  at  this  time  cnfucd  between  him  and    thofe  who  prefumed  to  differ  from  him,  caufed  the  am- 
the  pope,  gave  the  greatcft  advantage  to  the  friends  of  balTadnrs  to  be  urrefted.     The  news  of  this  violent  ilep 
the  refo:med,  and  confiderably  augmented   their  num-   made  the  Prcteftant  princes  conclude,  that  their  perfjn- 
ber.    Several  princes,  whom  the  fear  of  perfecution  and   al  fafety,  and  the  fuccefs  of  their  caufe,   depended  en- 
puniflmient  had  hitherto  prevented  iVorn  lending  their   tirely  upon  their  own  couiagc  aiid  union.     They  de- 
affiflance,  publicly  remounced  the  Romith  fuperttition,  termin:d,  therefore,  to  enter  into  a  folemn  confederacy, 
and  introduced  amoni;  their  fubjects  the  fame  forms  of  for  which  purpofe  tliey  held  feveral  meetings  at  Rot, 
religious  wo:  (hi J),  and  the  fame  fyftem  of  docftrine,  iliat  Nuremberg,  Smalcald,  and  other  places  :  but  fo  dille- 
had  been  received  in  Sasony.     Others,  though  placed   rent  were  their  opinions  and  views,  that  thev  could  de- 
in  fuch  circumdances  as  difcouraged  them  from  afling  termine  upon  nothing. 

in  an  open  manner  againft  the  interel^s  of  the  Roman        One  great  obftacle  to  the  intended  confederacy  was  Confc'rence 
pontiff,  were,  however,  far  from  difcovering  the  fmalleft   the  difpute  which  had  arifen  between  Luther  and  Zuin-  bctweca 
oppofition  to  thofe  who  withdrew  the  people  from  his   glius    concerning    the   real  prefence    of  Chrift  in    the  Luther  anil 
defpotic  yoke  ;   nor  did  they  moled  the  private   affem-  Lord's  Supper.     To  terminate  this  difpute,  if  poJible,  ''^ui"2''us. 
blies  of  thofe  who  had  feparated  themfelves  from  the   Philip,  bndgrave  of  Hcffe,  invited,  in  the  year  1529,  to 
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R  forinr.-  a  conference  at  Mjipurg,  Luther  and  Zulnglius,  tope-  large  ihem,  in  order  to  give  perfplcirty  to  tlieir  ar^n- 

tion.       tftr  with  fevcial  otiicr  I't  the  more  emiiiciit  dcciois  who  ments,  and  ilien;^th  to  their  caule.      In     this  wcrkMe- 

""'^^"'^  adhered   to  th^'  relpc^ive   paities  ot'  tliolc  contending  lanifihi'n  was  employed  ;   in  which  lie  fliowed  a  proper 

chieis  :  but  this  nicafure  was  not  attended  with  the  fa-  deference  to  the  councils  of  Luther,  and  esprelFed   his 

hitarv  ctTei-ls  wliich  wtrc  cipe^^cd  from  it.  Tiic  divines  fcntiments  and   doiRrine  with  the  greateft  elegance  and 

dilp'itcd  for  four  days  in  pieleiice  of  the  htndgrave.  Lu-  perfpicuity  ;  and  thus  came  forth  to  view  the  famous 

ther  attacked  Occchinipadius,  and  Zuinghus  was  attack-  Co'ifijjhn  of  Augsburg. 

ed  by  Mehm^'thon.  Zuinj;!ius  was  actuftd  of  I  eiefy,  On  the  15th  of  June  1550,  Charles  arrived  at  Augl- 
not  orIv  on  accoimt  ol  liii  explanation  of  the  nature  and  burg,  and  the  diet  was  opened  five  days  after,  'i'lie 
deri<'n  iif  the  Lord's  Suj  p:r,  but  alfo  in  confcqucncc  Pruiellants  received  a  formal  perniitfion  to  prefent  an 
of  tlie  fjlfi  notions  he  was  fuppofcd  to  have  adopted  account  of  their  tenets  to  t!)e  diet  on  the  ;5th  of  the 
concerning  the  divinity  of  Chrill,  ilie  ciUcacy  of  the  l".ime  mon'h  ;  in  confeqnence  of  which,  at  the  time  ap- 
divine  word,  original  fin,  and  fonic  other  par.s  cf  the  pointed,  Clniftian  liayer,  chancellor  of  S.ixony,  read, 
Chrillian  dodrii-.e.  Tliis  iUnllrious  reformer,  however,  in  the  Germ. m  language,  before  the  emperor  and  the 
cleared  himfelf  fr-m  tlie  gicatelt  part  of  ihcle  charges  princes  ali'emhled,  the  confcllion  of  Auglburg  above- 
with  tiie  moll  triumphant  evidence,  and  in  fuch  a  man-  mentioned.  It  concained  28  chapters,  of  which  21 
nerasappeiredfatistadory  even  to  Lurher  himrdf :  but  were  employed  in  rcptei'enting  the  religiotis  opinions  of 
their  dili'cnfion  concernin,'  the  maimer  of  Chr.lt's  pre-  the  Pn  tellants,  and  the  othei  fevcn  in  pointing  out  the 
fence  in  the  eucharill  rtiil  remained  ;  nor  could  either  errors  and  fuperllitions  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
of  the  contendinir  parties  be  perfuaded  to  abandon,  or  princes  heard  it  with  the  deepeft  attention  and  recollec- 
even  to  modify,  their  opinions  on  that  matter.  The  tion  of  nnud  :  it  confirmed  i'ome  in  the  principles  they 
only  advantage,  thcrelore,  which  refuUed  from  the  had  embraced  ;  furpriled  others  ;  and  many,  who  be- 
meetin;^  was,  that  the  jarring  doctors  formed  a  kind  of  fore  this  time  had  little  or  no  idea  of  the  religious  fen- 
truce,  by  a;;reeing  to  a  mutual  toleration  of  their  fenti-  liments  of  Luther,  were  now  not  only  convinced  of 
ments,  and  leaving  to  the  difpofal  of  Providence  the  cure  thtir  innocence,  but  delighted  with  their  purity  and 
of  their  divifions.  fimpli.;ity.     I'hc  copies  ot   this  Confefuon,  which  after  ij  j^'fj 

In  tlie  mean  time  news  were  received  that  the  em-  being  read  were  delivered  to  the  emperor,  were  figned  fcntcd  t«- 

peror  defigned  to  come  into  Germany,  with  a  view  to  by  John  elector  of  Saxony,  (Jeorge  maiquis  of  Bran-  tkc  cmi'.c 

terminate  all  religious  difl'erencesat  the  approaching  diet  dcnburg,  Ernell  duke  of  Lunenbuig,  Philip  landgrave  "■"■■• 

of  Augfturg.     Having  forcfeen  Ibme  ot  the  confequen-  of  Helle,  Wollgang  prince  of  Anhalt,  and  by  the  Im- 

ces  of  thofe  dil'putes,  and,  bcfides,  taken  the  advice  of  per.al  cities  of  Nuremberg  and  Reutlingen.  j^ 

men  of  wifd>.>m,  fagacity,  and  experience,  he  became  at         The  creatures  of  the  church  of  Rome  who  were  pre-  a  nfuta- 

certain  times  more  cool  in  his  proceedings,  and  more  fent  at  this  diet  employed  John  Faber,  allerwards  bilhop  tion  of  it, 

impartial   in  his  opinions  both  of  the  contending  par-  of  Vienna,  together  with  Eckius,  and  another  doftcr  '"  which 

ties  and  the  merits  of  the  caufe.     He,   therefore,    in  named  Co:kltus,  to  draw  up  a  refutation  of  the  Pi  otef- "  '' ''''°"" 

an  interview  with  the  pope  at  Bologna,    infifted,    in  tant  confelhnn  :  which  refutation  having  been  publicly  „rjcred  to 

the  moll  ferious  and  urgent  manner  on  the  neceffity  read,  the  en)peior  requred  the  Proteltant  members  to  acquiefce, 

of  a  general  council.       His  remonllrances  and  expo-  acquiefce  in  it,  and  put  an  end  to  the  religious  difputes 

fiulations,   however,  could  not  move  the  pontiii';  who  b\  an  unlimited  fubmillion  to  the  opinions  and  dodtrines 

maintained  with  /eal  the  papal  prerogatives,  reproached  contained  in  this  anfwer.     But  this  demand  was  far  from 

tlie  emperor  with  an  ill-judged  clemency,  and  alleged  being  complied  with.     The  Proielhuits  declared  on  the 

that  it  was  the  duty  of  that  prince  to  fupport  the  church,  contrary,  that  they  were  by  no  means  fatisfied  with  the 

and   to  exerute  fpeedy  vengeance  upon  that  obflinate  reply  of  their  adverfaries  ;  and  earneftly  delired  a  cipy 

heretical  faiflion  who  dared  to  call  in  queflion  the  au-  of  it,  that  they  might  more  fully  demonltr.ite  its  extreme 

thority  of  Rome  and  its  pontiff.     To  this  difcourle  the  infufficicncy  and  weaknefs.     But  thisreali.nable  requeft 

emperor  paid  no  regard  ;  looking  upon  it  as  a  moll  ini-  was  refufed   by  the  emperor  j  who  interpoftd   his  fu- 

quiious  thing,  and  a  meafure   diiecftly  oppofite  to  the  preme  authori;y  to  prevent  any  farther  proceedings  in 

laws  of  the  empire,  to  condemn  unheard  a  fet  of  men  this  matter,  and  folemnly  prohibited  the  publicaiion  of 

■who  had  always  ajiproved  themfelves  good  citizens,  and  any  new  writings  or  declaraticns  that  might  c  ntribute 

15         deferved  well  of  their  country  in  feveral  refpeds.     Hi-  to  lengthen  out  thefe  religious  debates.     'I'his,  liowever, 

riginof     j},(,p[Q  indeed  it  was  not  eafy  for  the  emperor  to  form  a  did  not  reduce  the  Prolcllants  to  iilence.     The  divines 

iiunof         clear  idea  of  the  matters  in  debate,  'ince  there  was  no  of  that  communion,  who  had  been  prefent  at  the  diet, 

.■\utlbi>rg.  regular  fyllcm  as  yet  compofcd,  by  which  it  might  be  endeavoured  to  recolledl  the  arguments  and  objeiJlions 

known  with  ceitainty  what  weie  the  true  caufcs  of  Lu-  employed  by  Faber,  and  had  again  recourfe  to  the  pen 

ihcr's  oppofition  to  the  pope.     Tlie  elector  of  Saxony,  of  Melamflhon,  who  refuted  them  in  an  ample  and  fa- 

therefore,  ordered  Luiher,   and  other  eminent  divines,  tisfailt.ry  manner  in  a  piece  which  was  prelentedto  the 

to  commit  to  writing  the  chief  articles  ot  their  religious  emperor  on  the  22d  of  September,  but  which  Charles 

iyllem,  and  the  principal  points  in  which  they  dilfered  refufed  to  receive.  This  an.wer  w.is  afterwards  enlarged 

from  the  church  of  Rome.  Luther,  in  compliance  wiih  by  Melanfthon,  when  he  had  obtained  a  copy  of  Faber's 
this  order,  delivered  to  the  eledor  at  Torgaw  17  arti-  reply  ;  and  was  publilhed  in  the  year  1531.  with  the 
cles  which  had  been  agreed  upon  in  a  conference  at  o  Jier  pieces  that  related  to  the  doiJtrine  and  difcipline 
ISullzbach  in    1529;   from  whence  thefe  received  the    of  the  Lutheran  chuich,  under  the  title  of  x'/  Z'^wri- 0/" 

name  oi  the  arldes  of  Torgaw.      But  though  theie  were  /A'  Confe/fion  of  Augsburg. 

deemed  by  Luther  a  fufficient  declaration  of  the  fenti-         Matters  now  began  to  draw  towards  acrifis.     There 

locnts  of  the  reformers,  yet  it  was  judged  proper  to  en-  were  only  three  ways  of  bringing  to  a  conclufion  thefe 

religious 
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Rcrorn-.a-  religious  differences,  i.  To  grant  the  proteQants  a  others,  were  exprcfsly  (lipislated  :  That  ilic  kirjj  n.Oold 
tlon,  toleralion  and  privilege  of  ferving God  as  ihcy  thought  encourage,  promote,  and  mountain,  the  inie  dodtiine  of 
proper:  2.  To  compel  them  to  return  to  the  church  Chrill  as  it  was  contained  in  the  confciHon  of  Augl'- 
cf  Rome  by  the  violent  methods  of  perfecution  :  or,  burg,  and  defend  the  fame  at  the  next  general  counci:  : 
1,.  That  a  reconciliaii'  n  ih(Hi!d  be  madt ,  upon  fair,  can-  that  he  iliould  not  agree  to  any  council  f.imnioricd  bv 
ilid,  and  equitable  terms,  by  engaging  each  of  the  par-  the  bifliop  of  Rome,  but  proteft  agninfl  it;  and  rei. 
tics  to  temper  their  zeal  wirh  moderation,  to  abate  re-  ther  fubmit  to  its  decrees,  uoi  fufFer  ihcm  to  bercfpec- 
ciprocally  the  rigour  of  tlieir  pietenfions,  and  remit  ted  in  his  dominions :  that  he  ihould  never  allow  the 
if  mething  of  their  refpedtive  claim'.  The  third  expe-  Roman  pontiff  to  have  any  pre-t-niinence  or  jurifdictioil 
dicnt  was  mofl  generally  approved  of,  being  pecu'i  irly  in  his  doniir.ions;  that  he  (liouid  advance  ico,ococrov\-n'> 
agreeable  to  all  who  had  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  for  the  ufe  of  th.e  confederacy,  and  double  that  fum  if 
empire  ;  nor  did  the  pope  feem  to  look  upon  it  either  it  became  neceflary  :  all  vi'hich  articles  the  confederate 
with  averfion  or  contempt.  Various  conferences  there-  princes  were  equally  obliged  to  obferve  on  their  part, 
fore  were  held  between  perfms  eminent  for  piety  and  To  ihefe  demands  the  king  replied,  he  would  main- 
learning  on  both  fides;  and  nothing  was  emitted  tliat  tain  ar.d  promote  the  true  doctrine  of  Chrid;  but,  at 
might  have  the  lead  tendency  to  calm  the  animofities  the  fime  time,  as  the  true  giound  of  that  doflrinc  lay 
and  heal  ths  divifions  which  reigned  between  the  con-  only  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  he  would  not  accept  at 
tending  parties.  But  the  differences  were  too  great  to  any  fne's  hand  what  (hould  be  his  own  faith,  or  that  of 
admit  of  a  reconciliation  ;  and  thereJore  the  votaries  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  therefore  defired  that  diey  would  fend 
,(;  Rome  h.ad  recuurfe  to  the  powerful  arguments  of  im-  over  two  learned  men  to  confer  with  him,  in  order  to 
Severe  dc-  pcrial  ediits,  and  the  force  of  the  fecular  arm.  On  the  promote  a  religious  imion  between  him  and  the  confc- 
treiagainft  19th  of  November,  a  fevere  decree  was  iffued  out  by  derates.  However,  lie  declared  hlmlelf  of  their  opinion 
theProte-  the  exprefs  order  of  the  emperor  (during  the  abfence  with  regard  to  the  meeting  of  a  free  general  council, 
ftants.  pC  j]^g  Hefllan  and  Saxon  princes,  who  were  the  chief  and  promifed  to  join  with  them  in  all  luch  councils  for 
fupportersof  the  proteftant  caufe),  in  which  every  thing  the  defence  of  the  true  doe^rine  ;  but  thought  the  re^u- 
was  manilelfly  adapted  to  dejeift  the  friends  of  rehgious  lation  of  the  ceremonial  part  of  religion,  being  a  mat- 
liberty,  excepting  only  a  faint  and  dubious  promife  of  ter  of  indifference,  ought  to  be  left  to  the  choice  of  each 
engaging  the  pope  to  alfemble  a  general  council  about  fovereign  for  his  own  dominions.  After  this  the  king 
fix  months  after  the  feparation  of  the  diet.  In  this  de-  gave  them  a  fecond  anfwer  more  full  and  fatisfaclory ; 
cree  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  the  Popilh  religion  but  after  the  execuiim  of  queen  Anne,  this  negociation 
•were  extolled  beyond  meafure,  a  new  degree  of  feverity  came  to  nothing.  On  the  one  hand,  the  king  grew 
and  force  was  added  to  that  which  had  been  publilhed  at  cold  when  he  perceived  that  the  confederates  were  no 
Worms  againft  Luther  and  his  adherents,  the  changes  longer  of  ufe  to  him  in  fupporting  th.e  validity  ot  his 
which  had  been  introduced  into  the  doflrine  and  difci-  marriage  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  German  princes 
pline  of  the  Proteftant  churches  were  feverely  cenfured,  became  fenfible  that  they  could  never  fucceed  with  Hen- 
andafolemnorderwasaddrelfedtothe  princes, cities, and  ry  unlefs  they  allowed  him  an  abfolute  dictate rfhip  in 
ftates,  who  had  thrown  off  the  Papal  yoke,  to  return  to  matters  of  religion. 

their  allegiance  to  Rome,  en  pain  of  incurring  the  indig-        While  every  thing  thus  tended  to  an  open  war  be- 

ration  and  vengeance  of  the  emperor  as  tlie  patron  and  tween  the  two  oppofite  parties,  the  ele<flor  Palatine,  and 

protedlor  of  the  church.     Of  this  formidable  decree  the  the  eleftor  of  Mentz,  offered  their  mediation,  and  en- 

eleftorof  Saxony  and  confederated  princes  were  no  fooner  dcavoured  to  procure  a  reconciliation.     The  emperor 

ly        informed,  than  they  affembled  in  order  to  deliberate  on  himfeU,  for  various  reafons,  was  at  this  time  inclined  to 

The  league  the  meafures  proper  to  be  taken  in  fuch  a  crifis.    In  peace:  for,  on  the  one  hand,  he  flood  in  need  of  fuc- 

•fSmal-      the  years   1530  and  1531  they  met,  firft  at  Smalcald,  cours  againft  the  Turks,  which  the  Proteftant  princes 

'"'"•  and  aftervvaids  at  Francfort,  where  they  formed  a  fo-  refufed  to  grant  as  long  as  the  edidfs  of  Worms  and 

lemn  alliance  and  confederacy,  with  the  intention  of  de-  Augfburg  remained,  in  force  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 

fending  vigoroufly  their  religion  and  liberties  againft  the  ekaion  of  his  brother  Ferdinand  to  the  dignity  of  kin" 

dangers  and  encroachments  with  which  they  were  threa-  of  the  Romans,  which  had  been  cariied   by  a  majority 

tened  by  the  ed'ft  of  Augfcurg,  without  attempting,  of  votes  at  the   diet    of  Cologne  in   153 1,  was  by  the 

however,    any    thing  offenfive  againft  the  votaries  of  fame  princes  contefted,  as  being  contrary  to  the  funda- 

Rome ;  and  into  this  confederacy  they  invited  the  kings  mental  laws  of  the  empire.      In  confequcnce  of  all  this, 

uf  England,  France,  Denmark,  &c.    leaving  no  means  after  many  negociations  and  ptojefls    of  reconciliation, 

unemployed    that   mi^ht  corroborate   and  cement  tliis  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Nuremberg  in  15^2, 

important  alliance.  between  the  emperor  and  the  proteftant  princes,  on  the 

This  confederacy  was  at  firft  oppofed    by  Luther,  follo\\'ing  conditions  ;  viz.  That  the  latter  Iliould  fur- 

from  an  apprehenfion  of  the    calamities  and  trouble?  nifh  a  fubfidy  foi  carrying  en  the  war  againft  the  Turks, 

which  it  might  produce;    but  at  laft,    perceiving  the  and  acknov\'ledge  Ferdinand  lawful  king  of  the  Romans; 

neceflity    of  it,  he  contented  ;  though  he  uncharitably,  and  that  the  emperor  on  his  part  Ihould  abroo-ate  and 

as  well  as  imprudently,  refufed  to  comprehend  in  it  the  annul  the  edi^s  of  Worms  and  Augfburg,  and  allow  the 

followers  of  Zuinglius  among  the  SwiA,  together  with  Lutherans  the  free  and  undifturbed  exercife  of  their  le- 

,8       the  German  ftates  and  cities  who  had  adopted  tlie  fen-  ligious  doflrine  and  difcipline,  until  a  rule  of  faith  was 

IiiTitaiioii    timents  and  confeflion  of  Bucer.     In  the  invitation  ad-  fixed  eitlier  in  the  free  general  council  that  was   to   be 

to  Hcu-      drelfed  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  whom  the  con-  affembled  in  the  fpace  of  fix  months,  or  in  a  diet  of  the 
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federate  princes  were  willing  to  declare  the  head  and    empire. 

proteflor  of  their  league,  the  following  things,  among        Soon  after  the  ccnclufion  of  the  peace  at  Nuremberg 
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^i»-  ux.i  ji.n  v;i,,;loi-  of  Saxony,  who  wa;  fuccecdcJ  by  his 
f();\  John  Frfderc,  a  prince  ol  invuKiblc  loitituJi;  and 
nwgnaiiiniity,  but  whole  reign  was  litth   better   llyin 
one  coi'iiuueJ  train  of  <lif;vppoir.tments  and  cal.imitiei. 
The  reli,;iotis  truco,  however,  gave  uew  vigour  to  the 
rdfuim-iiion.     Thofc  who  li.iil  hitlierto  been    only  fo- 
cret  enemies  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  nowpuh'.icly  threw 
off  hii  yoke;  anJ  various  cities  and  prsviiccs  of  Ger- 
many enhltcJ  thsniklvcs  under  the  rcliijious  ft.mdards 
of  Luth.cr.     On  the  other  hand,  as  the  empCror  had 
now  no  other  hope  of  terminating  the  rehgious    dif- 
putes  but  by  llie  meeting  of  a  general    counc  1,  he  re- 
peated his  reqiieib  to  the  pope  for  that  purpofc.     The 
pontiti  (CL-ment  VII. ),  whom  the  hillory  of  pall  coun- 
^o        cils  filled  with  the  grcatcft  uncafinefs,  endeavoured   to 
A  itencral  retard  what  he  coufd  not  with  decsncy  refufe.     At  laft, 
rouucil        in   1533,   he  maJe  a  propofal  by  his  legate  to  aO'emble 
propofeJ.     ^  council  at  Mantu?,  Placentia,  cr  Bologna  ;  but  tlie 
Protcilanti  refuted  their  coufent  to  the  nomination  ot 
an  Italian   council,  and  infifted  thata  controveify  which 
bad  its  rife  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  flinuld  be   deter- 
mined within  the  limits  of  the  empire.     The   pope,  by 
his  ufual  artiJices,    eluded   the  jierfrrmance  of  his  owa 
promife;  and,  in   1534,  was   cut  off  by  death,  in  the 
midft  of  his  ftratagems.     His   fuccclfor  Paul  III.  feem.- 
ed  to  Ihow  lefs  reludance  to  the  affembling  a  general 
council,  and  in  the  year  1535   cxprelfcd  his  inclination 
to  convoke  one  at  Mmtua  ;  and,  the  year  following, 
aflually  fcr.t  circular  letters  for   that   purpofe  through 
all  the  dates  and  kingdoms  under  his  jurifdiiflion.  This 
council  was  fummoned   by  a  bull  iffued  out  on  the  2d 
of  June  1536,  to   meet  at  Mantua  the  following  year  : 
but  feveral  obftacUs  prevented  its  meeting;  one  of  liie 
moll  material    of    which  was,  that  Frederic  duke  of 
Mantua  had  no  ir.clination  to  receive  at  once  fo  many 
gucfts,  fome  of  them  very  turbulent,  into  the  pi  ice  of 
his  refidence.     On  the  o'.her  hand,  the  Prot. Hants  were 
firmly  perfuaded  that,  as  the  council  was  all'embled  in 
Italy,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  pope   alone,    he  lat- 
ter mull  have  had  an.  undue  influence  in  that  alFembly  ; 
of  confcquence,  that  a!l  things  mufl  have  been  carried 
by  the  votaries  of  Rome.     For  this  reafon  they  affem- 
^,        bled  at  Smalcald  in  the  year  1537,  where  they  folemn- 
Protstta-     ly  protelled  againft  this   partial  and  corrupt   council, 
tionagainft  and,  at  the  fame  time,  had   a  njw  fummary  of  their 
«•  dodiine  drawn  up  by  Luther,  in  order  to  prefer.t  it 

v  the  affembled  biihops  if  it  fhnild  be    requiied  of 
them.     This  fummary,  which  h;ul  the  title  ot  T/je  ylr- 
iiclet  of  SifiaLal:!,  is  commonly  joined  with   the  creeds 
and  confeffions  of  the  Lutheran  churcli. 
fmitlifj  After  the  mcetii'g  of   the  general  council    in  Man- 

fthcir.tsof  ti'i  was  thus  prevented,  many  fchemes  of  accommo- 
accoiuini,-  dition  were  propol'ed  both  by  the  emperor  and  the 
ilitioii.  Prcteftants ;  but,  by  the  artifices  of  the  church  of 
R..me,  all  of  them  cime  to  nothing.  In  1541,  the 
emperor  appointed  a  conference  at  Worms  on  the  fub- 
jecl  of  rtl'gi~n,  between  perfons  I'f  piety  and  learning 
chofen  from  the  contending  panics.  Tiiis  conference, 
however,  was,  for  certain  reaf.ns,  removed  to  the  diet 
which  w.is  to  be  held  at  Ratilhon  that  fame  year,  and 
in  whicii  the  prii.cipal  fiibjeifi:  of  deliberation  was  a  me- 
morial prefenteJ  by  a  perlbn  unknown,  containing  a 
project  of  peace.  But  the  conference  produced  no  other 
effcdl  than  a  mutual  agreement  of  the  contending  par- 
ties to  refer  tbeit  nutters  to  a  general  council,  or,  if 


tl.e  meeting  of  fuch  a  council  Ihould   be   prevented,  to    Rofnrma* 
the  next  German  diet.  'i'  "• 

-    This  refolution    was  rendered  ineffeJlual  by  a    va- 
riety of  incidents,  which  widened  the  breach,  and  put 
ofF  to  a  farther  day  the   deliberations    v.hich  were  dc- 
figned  to  heal   it.      The   pope   ordered   h'l   legate  to 
dedite  to  the  diet  of  Spire,  affembled  in    1542,  that        j. 
he  would,  according    to  the  promi;e  he  had   already  Council  of 
nuide,    affcmble   a   general    council,    and    that    Trent  I'rcnt  pro- 
Ihou'.d  be  the  pl.ice  of  its  meeting,  if  the  diet  had  r.o  P<'ftil. 
objeflion   to   that   city.      Ferdinand,    and   the    princes 
who  adhered  to  the  caufe  of  the  pope,  gave  their  con- 
fent  to  this  propofal ;  b'Jt  it  was  vehemeirtly  objefted 
to   by  the  Protellants,  both   becaufe    the   council  was 
fummoned  by  the  authority  of  the  pope  only,  and    rd- 
fo  becaufe  the  place    was  within  the  jurifdidion  of  tlie 
Pope ;  whereas    they    delirjd    a    free    council,  which 
fhould  not    be  biaffcd  by  the  dictates,    nor  awed  by 
the    proximity,  of  the    pontiff.      But  this  proteftation 
p:oduced  no  effe(fl.     Paul  III.  pcrfilled  in   hi i  purpofe, 
and  illued  out  his  circular  letters  for  the  convocation  of 
the  council,  with  the  approbation  of  the   emper  r.     In  .,,    *^, 
jullice  to  this   pontiff,  however,  it  mull    be  obferved,  f^^^,  j|„.^" 
that  he  fhuwed  himfelf  nut  to  be  averfe  to  erery  lef  r-  propofed 
nation.     He  appointed  four  cardinals,  and  three  other  by  the 
perfons  eminent  for  their  learning,  to  draw  up  a  plan  ?"!'«• 
for  the  reformation  of  tlie  church  in  general,  and  of  the 
church  of  Rome  in  particular.     The  reformation  pro- 
pofed in  this  plan  was  indeed  extremely  fuperiicial  and 
partial,  yet  it  contained  lome  particulars  which  could 
fcarcely  have  been  expefted  from  thofe  who  compofed 
it.     They  complained  of  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  the 
biflinps,and  propofed  that  ncne  (hould  receive  01  ders  but 
learned  and  pious  men  ;  and  that  therefore  care  fhould 
be  taken  to  have  proper  m.-ifters  for  the  inRruflion  (f 
youth.     They  con.lemned  tranllations  from  one  bene- 
fice to  another,  grants  of  refervation,  non-refidence,  and 
plurrtlities.     They  propofed  that  fome  convents  Ihould 
be  abolifhed  ;  that  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  Ihonld  be  re- 
flrained  and  limited  ;  that  the   colh  quies  of  Erafmus 
lliould  be  liipprelled  :   that  no  ecclefiallic  fhould  enjoy 
a  benefice  out  cfhis  own  country;  that  no  cardinal 
fhuuld  have  a  bifliopric  ;  that  the  qucftors  of  St  An- 
thony and  feveral  •  ;her    faints    fliould   be  aboliflied  ; 
and,  which  was  the  bed  of  all  their  propolals,  that  the 
effedls  and  perfonal  eilate-:  of  eccleiiallics  fhould  be  gi- 
ven to  thi   poor.     'I'hcy   cor.cluded  with  complaining 
of  the  pri  digitals  number  of  indigent  and  ragged  priefts 
who  frequented  St  Peter's  church  ;  and  declared,  that 
it  was  a  great  kandal  to  fee  the  whores  lodged  fo  mag- 
nificently at  R'  me,  and  riding  through  the  flreets   on 
fine  mules,  while  the  cardinuh  and  otlicr  ecclefiaftics 
acciinipanied  them  in  the  mo(l  courteous   manner. — 
This  plan  of  reformation   w,>s    turned  into  ridicule  by 
Luther  ^md  Sturn-.ius  ;  and  indeed   it  left  unrcJreiTed 
the  ni'  fl  intolerable  grievances  of  which  the  Proteilants 
complained.  .  15 

All    this  time  the  emperor  had  been  labouring  to  War  be- 
perfuadc  the  Priitellants  to  cnnfent  to  the  mcetin<j  crtwccnthc 

the  council  at  Trent  ;  but  wjicn  he  f  jund  them  fixed  ""P'f°' 
,     .  ...  '    ,  .  ,  ,       ,  ,.,,       and  the 

m  tlieir  oppolition  to  tnn  me  ilure,  he  began  to  lilteu  i^roteftaiiis 
to  the  fanguinary  meafures  of  the  pope,  and  refolved 
to  terminate  the  difputes  by  force  of  arms.     The  elec- 
tor of  Saxony  and  landgrave  of  HeiFe,  who  wers  the 
chief  fupportcrs  of  the  Proteftant  caufe,  upon  this  took 

proper 
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propel-  mcarures  to  prevent  tlieir  being  furpilf-'d  and  that  lie  1  ad  never  promifed  iliat  the  landgrave  fliould 
overwhelmed  by  a  fuperior  t'orce  ;  but,  before  the  hor-  not  be  impriloned  anew,  but  only  that  he  Ihould  be 
rori  of  wir  coninienceJ,  the  great  reformer  Luther  died  exempted  from  perpetual  imprifonment  ;  and,  to  fup- 
in  peace  at  Ayfelben,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  in  1546.    port  this  aflertion,  he  produced  the  treaty,  in  which 

The  emperor  and  the  pope  had  mutually  refolved  on  his  minillcrs  had  perndiuully  foillcd  c-cSger  gcfu7ignis, 
the  dellruiflion  of  all  who  llioiild  dare  to  oppofe  the  which  figniiies  a  "  perpetual  prifon,"  inliead  of  cinigrr 
council  of  Trent.  Tlie  meeting  of  it  was  to  ferve  as  a  g:-fangnis,  which  fignifies  "  any  prifon."  This,  liow- 
fignal  for  taking  up  arms ;  and  accordingl  y  its  delibc-  ever,  is  contelled  by  fome  hirtorians. 
rations  were  fcarccly  begun  in  1546,  when  the  IVote-  The  affair  of  the  ProtelUnts  now  feemed  to  be  def- 
ftancs  perceived  undoubted  figns  of  the  approaching  perate.  In  the  diet  of  Augfhurg,  which  was  focn 
Uorm,  and  a  formidable  union  betwixt  the  emperor  after  called,  the  emperor  required  the  Protellants  to 
and  pope,  which  threatened  to  crulh  and  overwhelm  leave  the  decilivn  of  thefe  religious  difputes  to  the 
them  at  once.  Tliii  year  indeed  there  hid  heen  anew  wifdom  of  the  council  which  was  to  meet  at  Trent. 
conference  at  llalilbon  upon  the  old  fubjcift  of  accom-  The  greatell  part  of  the  members  confented  to  this 
niotlating  differences  in  religion  i  but  fioni  the  manner  propofal,  being  convinced  by  the  powerful  argument 
in  which  the  debates  were  carried  on,  it  (jlainly  ap-  ot  an  imperial  army,  which  was  at  hand  to  dilpel  the 
peared  that  tliefe  differences  could  only  be  decided  in  liarknefs  from  tlie  eyes  of  fuch  as  might  otherwife 
the  field  of  battle.  The  council  of  Trent,  in  the  mean  have  been  blind  to  the  foice  of  Charles's  reafoning. 
time,  promulgated  their  dtcrees  ;  while  the  reformed  However  this  general  fu'om.irion  did  not  produce  the 
princes,  hi  the  diet  of  Ratifbon,  protelled  againll:  effeft  which  was  expeified  iV'.m  it.  A  plague  which 
their  authority,  and  were  on  that  account  pr.fcribed  broLe  out,  or  was  laid  to  do  lb,  in  the  city,  caufed  the 
by  the  emperor,  who  railed  an  army  to  reduce  them  to  greateft  part  of  the  bilhops  to  retiie  to  Bologna;  by 
obedience.  See  Father  Paul's  H^Jiory  of  ilis  Council  of  vv-hich  means  the  council  was  in  effeil  dillolved,  ncr 
7";v«/,  and  our  articles  Paul  (Father),  and  Trent.         could  all  the  intreaties  and   remonftrances  of  the  em- 

The  elefforof  Saxjny  and  the  landgrave  <,t  Helie  peror  prevail  upon  the  pope  to  re-affemble  it  without 
led  tiieir  forces  into  Bavaria  againft  the  emperor,  aVid  delay.  During  this  interval  therefore,  the  emperor 
cannonaded  hii  camp  at  Ingoldllalt.  It  was  fupp  j:ed  judged  it  necelfary  to  fall  upon  fome  method  cf  ac- 
tluit  this  would  bring  on  an  engagement,  which  would  commodating  the  religious  diilerences,  and  maintain- 
probably  have  been  advantageous  to  the  caufe  of  the  ing  peace  until  the  council  fo  long  expeded  Ihould  be 
reformed  ;  but  this  was  prevented,  chiefly  by  the  per-  finally  obtained.  With  this  view  he  ordered  Julius 
iidy  of  Maurice  duke  of  .Saxony,  who  invaded  the  do-  Pelugius  bidiop  of  Naurnberg,  Michael  bidonius,  a 
minions  of  his  uncle.  Divi!ions  were  alfo  fomented  creature  of  the  pope,  and  John  Agricola,  a  native 
among  die  confederate  princes,  by  the  diffimulation  of  of  Ayfelben,  to  draw  up  a  formukiy  which  might 
tlie  emperor  ;  and  France  failed  in  paying  the  fiibfidy  ferve  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  worihip,  till  the  council 
which  had  been  prumifed  by  its  monarch :  all  which  ihould  be  alfembled  :  but  as  this  was  only  a  temporary 
fo  d'tfcouraged  the  heads  of  the  Proteftant  party,  that  expedient,  and  had  not  the  force  of  a  permanent  or 
their  army  Icon  difperled,  and  the  eledor  of  Saxony  perpetual  inflitution,  it  thence  obtained  the  name  of 
was  obliged  to  direft  his  march  homewards.      But  he    the  Interim. 

was  purfued  by  the  emperor,  who  made  feveral  forced  This  project  of  Charles  w.is  formed  partly  with  a 
.  marches,  with  a  view  to  dellroy  his  enemy  before  he  delign  to  vent  his  refentment  againft  the  pope,  and 
fliould  have  time  to  recover  his  vigour.  The  two  ar-  partly  to  anfvver  other  political  purpcfes.  It  contain- 
mies  met  near  Muhlberg,  on  the  Elbe,  on  the  24th  of  ed  all  the  elfential  dodrines  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
April   1547;  and,  after  a  bloody     adlion,  the  eledor    though  confiderably  foftened  by  the  artful  terms  which 

was  entirely  defeated,  and  himfelf  taken  pnfoner. were  employed,  and  which  were  quite  diflerent  from 

Maurice,  who  had  fo  bafely  betrayed  him,  was  now  thofe  employed  before  and  after  this  period  by  the 
declared  ele>flor  of  Saxony  ;  and  by  his  intreaties  Phi-  council  of  Trent.  There  was  even  an  affeded  am- 
lip  landgrave  cf  Helfe,  the  other  chief  of  the  Prote-  biguity  in  many  of  the  exprelTions,  which  made  them 
Hants,  was  perfuaded  t.  throw  himfelf  on  the  mercy  of  fufceptible  ot  different  fenfes,  and  applicable  to  the 
the  emperor,  and  to  implore  hi^  pardon.  To  this  he  fentiments  of  both  communions.  The  confequence 
confented,  reh  i  ,g  on  the  promife  of  Charles  for  obtain-  of  all  this  was,  that  the  imperial  creed  was  reprobated 
ing  foigiveneiV,  and  being  reftored  to  liberty  ;  but,  not-  by  b  th  parties.  However,  it  was  promulgated  with  ties, 
withftanding  thefe  exp-iffations,  he  was  unjultly  detain-  great  lolemnity  by  the  emperor  at  Angfburg.  The 
ed  p:if(  ner,  by  a  fcaiidalous  violation  of  the  moft  fo-  elector  of  Mentz,  without  even  alking  tlie  opinion  of 
lenm  conveoti'  n  It  1  laid  that  the  emperor  ratract-  the  princes,  prefent,  gave  a  function  to  this  formula, 
cd  his  promile,  and  deluded  this  unhappy  prince  by  as  it  he  had  been  commilhoned  to  reprcfcnt  the  whole 
the  ambiguity  of  two  German  words.  Hiftory  in-  diet.  Many  kept  filence  through  fear,  and  that  llence 
deed  can  fcarce  afford  a  parallel  to  the  perfidious,  was  interpreted  as  a  tacit  confent.  Some  had  the 
mean-fpirited,  ,ind  defpotic  behaviour  of  the  emperor  com  age  to  oppcfe  it,  and  thefe  were  reduced  by  force 
in  the  prefent  cafe.  After  having  received  in  pub-  of  arms;  and  the  moll  deplorable  fcen.s  of  bloodflicd 
lie  the  humble  fubmilllon  ot  the  prince  on  his  knees,  and  violence  were  afted  throughout  the  whole  empire, 
and  after  having  fet  him  at  liberty  by  a  folemn  Maurice,  elet^er  cf  Saxony,  who  had  hitherto  kept 
treaty,  he  had  him  arreHed  anew  without  any  reafon,  neutral,  now  affembled  the  whole  of  his  nobi'jty  and 
nay,  without  any  pretence,  and  kept  him  clofe  pri-  clergy,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  this  ciitital  affair, 
foncr  for  feveral  years.  When  Maurice  remonllrated  At  the  head  of  the  latter  was  Mclancfhon,  whofe  word 
againll  this  new  qonfineiceiu,  the  emperor  anfwered,    was  reffeiled  as  a  law  among  the  Proteftaats.     But 
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this  rr.;iu  had  not  the  couiage  of  Luther  J  and  was 
tlierclorc  on  all  occafior.s  ready  to  make  cotici-lTion«, 
and  to  propofe  fthcmcs  of  accommodation.  In  the 
prcfent  c;iic,  theixforc,  he  gave  it  as  liis  opinion,  that 
the  whol;  of  the  bo  4  called  /n.v-;/«  could  not  hy  any 
means  be  adopted  by  the  prnteiiants  ;  but  at  tlie  lame 
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wa?  a!;rccd,  that  Maurice  and  the  coi^fedcrates  (liould 
hty  down  their  arms,  and  lend  their  trnops  to  Ferdinand 
to  alhll  him  againll  the  Turks  ;  and  that  the  landgrave 
of  Hclfi:  Ihould  he  fet  at  liberty.  I'y  the  fourth  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  Rule  of  Faith  called  the  Inlerim 
fliould  be  ccnfidcred  as  null  and  void  :  that  the  con- 
tmic  he  dccla'Cd,  that  hefaw  no  reafon  why  this  book  tending  parties  Ihould  enjoy  the  free  and  undilhirbed 
mi'ht  not  be  approved,  adopted,  and  received,  as  an  exercife  of  their  religion,  until  a  diet  Oiould  be  alTem- 
autlioritative  rule  in  things  that  did  not  relate  to  the  bled  to  determine  amicably  the  prefent  difputes  (which 
CiTcntial  parts  of  religion,  and  which  he  accounted  diet  was  to  meet  in  the  fpice  of  fix  months)  ;  and  that 
inJilL-rcnt.  But  this  fchemc,  inltead  of  cementing  this  religious  liberty  Ihould  continue  always,  in  cafe  it 
the  dilFtrences,  made  ilicm  much  woife  than  ever;  and  fliould  be  found  impollible  to  come  to  an  uniformity  in 
produced  a  divilion  among  the  Protciiants  themfclves,  doiftrine  and  worlhip.  It  was  alfo  determined,  that  all 
\vhich  mii;lit  have  oveitlirown  the  Rciormation  en-  thofc  who  had  fullered  baniflinient,  or  any  other  cala- 
tirJy,  ifthe  empeiorand  pope  had  fcized  the  oppor-  mity,  on  account  ol  their  having  been  concerned  in  the 
tunitv.  league  or  war  of  Smalcald,  Ihould  be  rclnllared  in  their 

privileges,  poiretlions,  and  employments  ;  thit  the  im- 
perial chamber  at  Spire  ihould  be  open  to  the  Prote- 
Uants  as  well  as  to  the  Catholics  ;  .T.r.d  that  there  fliould 


In  the  year  1549.  the  pope  (Paul   III.)    died  ;  and 
was  fuccceJcd  by  Julius  III.  who,  at  thcr.  pcated   {o- 
licitations  of  the   emperor,   confented   to  the  re  allem- 
hWnz  ofacouncil  at  Trent.     A  diet  was  again  held  at    always  be  a  ceitain  number  of  Lutherans  in  that  high 
A I'.gfijurg  under  the  cannon  of  an  imperial  army,  and    court. — To  this    peace  Albert,    marquis  of  Branden- 


Charlcs  laid  the  matter  before  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire. Moll  of  thofe  prefent  gave  their  confent  to  it, 
anil  among  the  reft  Miurice  eleiflor  of  Saxony  ;  who 
confented  (-n  tlie  following  conditions  :  i.  That  the 
points  of  doclr'ne  wliich  had  already  been  decided 
tlierc,  fhould  be  re-examined.  2.  That  this  exami- 
nation ihould   be  made  in  prefence  of  the  Proteftant 


burg,  refufed  to  iiibfcribe ;  and  continued  the  war 
againfl  the  Roman-catholics,  committing  fuch  ravages 
in  the  empire,  that  a  conlederacy  was  at  lall  formed 
againll  him.  At  the  head  of  this  confederacy  wa.s 
Maurice  elcdlor  of  Saxony,  who  died  of  a  wound  he 
received  in  a  battle  fought  on  the  occafion  in  1553. 
The  alfembling  of  the  diet  promifed  by  Charles  was 


divines.     ^.  That  the  Saxon  Proleftants  fliould  have  a    prevented  by  various  incidents;  however    it    met    at 


liberty  of  voting  as  well  as  of  deliberating  in  the 
council.  4.  That  tlie  pope  (liould  not  pretend  to  pre- 
liJe  in  that  aifcmbly,  cither  in  pcrfon  or  by  his  legates. 
Tliis  declaration  of  Maurice  was  read  in  the  diet,  and 
his  deputies  infilled  upon  its  being  entered  into  the  re- 
gilkrs  which  the  archbilhop  of  Mentz  obftinately  re- 
luled.  The  diet  was  concluded  in  the  year  1551  ; 
and,  at  its  breaking  up,  the  emperor  defired  the  af- 
femhled  princes  and  Rates  to  prepare  all  things  for 
the  approaching  council,  and  promifed  to  ufe  his  ut- 
moft  endeavours  to  procure  moderation  and  harmony, 
impartiality  and  charity,  in  the  tranfadions  of  that  af- 
fcnibly. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  diet,  the  Pioteftants  took 
fuch  ftcps  as  they  thought  mofl  proper  for  their  own 
fafety.     The   Saxons  employed   Melaniflhon,   and   the 


Auglhurg  in  1555,  where  it  was  opened  by  Ferdi- 
nand in  name  of  the  emperor,  and  terminated  thofe 
deplorable  calamines  which  had  fo  long  defolated  the 
empire.  After  various  debates,  the  ibllowingaifls  were 
paiied,  on  the  25th  of  September :  That  tlie  Prote- 
ftants  who  followed  the  Confelllon  of  Augfhurg  fliould 
be  for  the  future  confidered  as  entirely  free  fiom  theju- 
rifdiflion  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  from  the  authority 
and  fuperintendance  of  the  billiops  ;  that  they  were  left 
at  perfeiS  liberty  to  enaift  laws  for  themfelves  relating 
to  their  religious  fentiments,  dilciplinc,  and  worlhip  ; 
tliat  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  German  empire  fiiould  be 
allowed  to  judge  for  themlelves  in  religious  matters, 
and  to  join  themfelves  to  thiit  church  whofc  dodrine 
and  worlhip  they  thought  the  moll  pure  and  conibnant 
to  the    Iplrit    of  true  Chriftianity ;  and  that  all  thofe 
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Wurtcmbergers  Brengius,  to  draw  up  ConfeiTions  of    who  fhould  injure  or  perfecute  any  perfon  under  reli^ 


Faith  to  be  laid  before  the  new  council.  The  Saxon  di- 
vines, however,  proceeded  no  farther  than  Nuremberg, 
li.iving  received  fecret  orders  fn.m  Maurice  to  ftop 
there :  For  the  eleiflor,  perceiving  that  Charles  had 
formed  defigns  againll    the    liberties  of  the  German 


gious  pretences,  and  on  account  of  their  opinions, 
Ihould  be  declared  and  proceeded  againfl  as  public  ene- 
mies of  the  empire,  invaders  of  its  liberty, and  difturbers 
of  its  peace. 

Thus  was  the  Reformation  eftablifhcd  in  many  parts 
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princes,  refolved  to  take  the  moft  effeclual  meafures  for  of  the  German  empire,  where  it  continues  to  this  day 
crufliing  his  ambition  at  once.  He  therefore  entered  nor  Iiave  the  efforts  of  the  Popifli  powers  at  any  time 
with  the  iitmoft  fecrecy  and  expedition  into  an  alliance  been  able  to  iupprefs  it,  or  even  10  prevent  it  from 
W'lth  the  king  of  France,  and  feveral  of  the  German  gaining  ground.  It  was  not,  however,  in  Germany- 
princes,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  alone  tiiat  a  relormation  of  religion  took  place.  Al- 
the  empire  ;  after  which,  aflembling  a  powerful  army  moft  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  began  to  open  their 
in  1552,  he  marched  againft  the  emperor,  who  lay  with  eyes  to  die  truth  about  the  i'ame  time.  The  reformed 
a  handful  of  troops  at  liifpruck,  and  e.'pefled  no  fuch  religion  was  propagated  in  Sweden,  foon  after  Lu- 
thing.  By  this  fudden  and  uiiforcleen  accident  Charles  ther's  rupture  with  the  church  of  Rome,  by  one  of 
was  fo  much  difpirited,  that  he  was  willing  to  make  his  difciples  named  Olaus  Petri.  The  zealous  efforts 
peace  almoft  on  any  terms.  The  confcquence  of  this  of  this  millionary  were  feconded  by  Guftavus  Vafa, 
was,  that  he  concluded  a  treaty  at  Palfau,  which  by  whom  the  Swedes  had  raifcd  to  the  throne  in  place  of 
the  Proteftants  is  confidered  as  the  bafis  of  their jcligi-  Chriflicrn  king  of  Denmark,  whofe  horrid  barbarity 
ous  liberty.     By  the  firll  three  articles  of  this  treaty   it  loll  him  the  crown.     This    prince,    however,  was  as 

prudent 
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Rcforma-  prudent  as  he  was  zealous  ;  and,  as  tl.e  minds   of  the    edift,  by  wlilch  every  fubjefc   of  Denmark  was  dec'a-    Refurma 
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Swedes  were  in  a  flucliiating  liate,  he  wifely  avoided 
all  kind  of  vehemence  and  precipitation  in  fpreading 
the  new  doiftrine.  Accordingh  ,  the  fir!l  objeft  of  his 
attention  was  the  inllrudtion  of  his  people  in  the  fa- 
cred  dnclrines  cf  the  Holy  Scriptures :  for  which  pur- 
pofe  he  invited  into  his  dominions  fevend  learned  Ger- 
mans, and  fpread  abroad  through  the  kingdom  the 
Swedifti  tranllation  of  the  Bible  that  had  been  made 
by  Olaus  Petri.     Some  time  after   this,  in    1526,  he 


red  free  either  to  adhere  to  the  tenets  of  die  church  of 
Rome,  or  to  the  dodrine  of  Luther.  The  papal  ty- 
ranny was  totally  deftroyed  by  his  fnccellbr  Chri- 
fliern  III.  He  began  by  fupprefling  the  defpotic  au- 
thority of  the  bilhop?,  and  relloring  to  their  lawful 
owners  a  great  part  of  the  wealth  and  polleCions  which 
the  churrh  had  acquired  by  various  flratagems.  This 
was  followed  by  a  pUn  of  religious  doifirine,  worftiip, 
and  difcipline,  laid  down   by  Biigenhagius,  whom  the 


appointed  a  conference  at  Upfal,  between  this  reformer    king  h.-td  lent  for   from  Wittemberg  for  that  purpofe  ; 


and  Peter  GalHus,  a  zealous  defender  of  the  ancient  i'u- 
perftition,  in  which  each  of  the  champions  was  10  bring 
forth  his  arguments,  that  it  might  be  feen  on  which 
fide  the  truth  lay.  In  this  difpute  Olaus  obtained 
a  fignal  viilory  ;  wliich  contributed  much  to  confirm 
Guliavus  in  his  perfuafion  of  the  tr^ith  of  Luther's  doc- 
trine, and  to  promote  its  progrefs  in  Sweden.  The 
following  year  another  event  gave  the  finilhing  ftroke 
to  its  propagation  and  fucccfs.  This  w'as  the  ailembly 
of  the  dates  at  Wefteraas,  wliere  Guliavus  recommend- 
ed the  dodtrine  of  die  reiormers  with  fuch  zeal,  that, 
after  warm  debates  fomei.ted  by  the  clergy  in  general, 
it  was  unanimouflv  refolved  that  the  reformation  intro- 
duced by  Luther  (hould  have  place  in  Sweden.  I'his 
refolution  was  principally  owing  to  the  firmnefs  and 
magnanimity  of  Guliavus,  who  declared  publicly,  that 
he  would  lay  down  the  fceptre  and  retire  from  the 
Icingdom,  rather  than  rule  a  people  enflaved  by  the  or- 
ders and  authority  of  the  pope,  and  more  controuled  by 
the  tyranny  of  their  bifhops  than  by  the  laws  of  their 
monarch.  From  this  time  the  papal  empire  in  Swe- 
den was  entirely  overthrown,  and  Guilavus  declared 
head  of  the  church. 

In  Denmark, the  reformation  was  introduced  as  early 
as  the  year  152  i,  in  confequence  of  the  ardent  defire 
difcovered  by  Chriftiern  II.  of  having  his  fubjeifls  in- 
ftru<fled    in  die   doftrines  of  Luther.     This  monarch,    and  onte  made  the  following  mad  declaration,  That  if 
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and  in  1539  an  aflembly  of  the  ftatis  at  Odenfce  gave 
a  folemn  fan>ftion  to  all  ihefe  tranfaclicns. 

In  France  alfo,  the  reformation  began  to  make  feme  '"  France, 
progrefs  very  early.  Margaret  queen  of  Navarre, 
filler  to  Francis  I.  the  perpetual  rival  of  Charles  V.  was 
a  great  friend  to  the  new  doifirine  ;  and  it  appears 
that,  as  early  as  the  year  1523,  there  were  in  feveral 
of  the  provinces  of  France  great  numbers  of  people 
who  had  conceived  the  greateft  averfion  both  to  the 
doiftrine  and  tyranny  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  among 
whom  were  many  of  the  firft  rank  and  dignity,  and 
even  fbme  of  the  epifcopal  order.  But  as  their  num- 
ber increafed  daily,  and  troubles  and  commotions  were 
excited  in  feveral  places  on  account  of  the  religious  dit". 
ferences,  the  authority  of  the  king  intervened,  and 
many  perfons  eminent  for  dieir  virtue  and  piety  were 
put  to  death  in  the  m.oft  barbarous  manner.  Indeed 
Fr.ancis,  who  had  either  no  religion  at  all,  or,  at  belt, 
no  fixed  and  confulent  fyflem  of  religious  principles, 
conduced  himfelf  towards  the  Protetlants  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  bell  anfwered  his  private  views.  Sometimes 
he  refolved  to  invite  Melanfthon  into  France,  probably 
with  a  view  to  pleafe  his  filter  the  queen  of  Navarre» 
whom  he  loved  tenderly,  and  who  had  ftrongly  imbi- 
bed the  Protellant  principles.  At  other  times  he  ex- 
ercifed  the  moll  infernal  ciuelty  towards  the  reformed  ; 


notwithftanding  his  cruelty,  for  which  his  name  has 
been  rendered  odious,  was  neverthelcfs  defirous  of  de« 
livering  his  dominions  from  the  tyr.auny  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  For  this  purp'fe,  in  the  year  1520,  he  fent 
for  Martin  Reinard,  one  of  the  difciples  of  Carlolladt, 
out  of  Saxony,  and  appointed  him  profelfor  of  divinity 
at  Hafnia ;  and  after  his  death,  which  happened  in 
152 1,  he  invited  Carlolladt  himfelf  to  fill  that  impor- 
tant place.  Carloftadt  accepted  of  this  office  indeed, 
but  in  a  fhort  time  returned  to  Germany  ;  upon  which 
Chrilliern  ufed  h:s  utmoft  endeav  urs  to  engage  Lu- 
ther to  vilit  his  dominions,  fut  in  vain.  However,  the 
progrefs  of  Chriftiern,  in  reforming  the  religion  of  his 
fubjefls,  or  rather  of  advancing  his  own  power  above 
that  of  the  church,  was  checked,  in  the  year  1523, 
by  a  confpiracy,  by    which  he  was  depofed  and  banifh- 


he  thought  the  blood  in  his  arm  was  tainted  by  the 
Lutl'.eran  herefy,  he  would  have  it  cut  off;  and  that 
he  would  not  fpare  even  his  own  children,  if  they  en- 
tertained fentiments  contrary  to  thofe  of  the  Catholic 
church. 

About  this  time  the  famous  Calvia  began  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  public,  but  more  efpecially  of  die 
queen  of  Navarre.  His  zeal  expofed  him  to  danger  ; 
and  the  friends  of  the  reformation,  whom  Francis  was 
daily  committing  to  the  flames,  placed  him  more  than 
once  in  the  moft  perilous  fituation,  from  which  he  was 
delivered  by  the  interpofition  of  the  queen  of  Navarre. 
He  therefore  retired  out  of  France  to  Bafil  in  SwifTer-^ 
land  ;  where  he  publifhed  his  Chriftian  Inftitutions,  and 
became  at'te;  wards  fo  famous. 

Thofe   among  the  French  who  firft  renounced  the 


ed ;  his  uncle  Frederic,  duke   of  Holftein  and  Siefwic,   jurifdifti  n  of  the  Romifti  church,  are  commonly  call- 


bting  appointed  his  fuccelfor. 

Frederic  conduced  the  reformation  with  much  great- 
er pi  udence  than  his  predectiror.  He  permitted  the 
Protellant  d'  (tors  to  preach  publicly  the  fentin.ents 
of  Luther,  but  did  not  venture  to  change  the  ellablifh- 
ed  government  and  difcipline  of  the  church.    However, 


ed  Lut/erans  by  the  writers  of  thofe  early  times. 
Hence  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  they  had  all  imbibed 
the  peculiar  fentiments  of  Luther.  But  this  appears  by 
no  means  to  have  been  the  cafe  :  for  the  vicinity  of 
the  cities  of  Geneva,  Laufanne,  &c.  which  had  adopt- 
ed the  doftrincs  of  Calvin,  produced  a  remarkable  ef- 
he  contributed  greatly  ro  die  progrefs  of  the  reforma-  feifl  upon  the  French  Proteftant  churches  ;  infomuch 
tion,  by  his  fuccefsful  attempts  in  favour  c  f  religious  that,  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  diey  all  entered 
liberty  in  an  affembly  of  the  Hates  h;ld  at  Odenfee  in  into  communion  with  the  church  of  Geneva.  The 
1527.     Here  he  procured  the  publication  of  a  famous    French  Proteftants  were  called  Hu^uenoti*  by  their  ad-  •  see  Hu- 

verfajies,  gueuot«. 
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veif.irlc?,  by  wnv  cf  coiUenipt.     Tluir   fate  w.is  very  could  iKvcr  make  iis  way  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples ; 

ft;vere,  beini;  pcrlccutcJ  with   unparalleled  fury  ;   and  nor  could    cither    the  authority  or    iiitreaties  of   the 

though  many  princes  of  the  blood,  and  of  I  he  hirt  no-  pope  cngsige  the  Neapolitans  to  admit  even  vificing  in- 

b-lity,  had  embraced  their  fcntimtnts,  yet  in  no  part  ot  quifUors. 

the  woi Id  did  th;  reformers  fuiicr  fi>  much  f.     y\t  latl  In    Spain,  fever  il  pe->plc  embraced    the  Proteftant 

all  coninii-tions  were  quelled  by  tlie  fortitude  and  mag-  religion,  not  only  from  the  controverlics  of  Luther,  but 

nanimity  of  Henry  IV.  who  in  the  year  159S  granted  even  from  ihofe  dii-incs  whom  Charles  V.  had  brought 

all  his  lul>jc«fls  full  liberty  cf  confciencc  by  the  famous  with   him   into   Germany  in   order   to  refute  the  doc- 

Kdiifl  of  Nantes,   and  fcemed  to  havi  thoroughly  cila-  trines  of  Lutlier.     For  thefe  doflors  im  ibed  the  pre- 

blilh id  the  I eforma'.ion  throughout  his  dominions.  Du-  tended   herefy  inftead  of  refuting  it,  and  propagated 

rini'  the  minority    of  Louis  XIV.   however,  this  edift  it  more  or  left  on  their  return  liome.     But  the  inqui- 

was    revoked  by  Cardinal  Mazarine,  fincc  which  time  (ition,  which  could  obtain  no  footing   in  Nitples,  rcign- 

tlic  Proteiiants  have  often  been  cruelly  peifecutcd  ;  nor  cd  tiiumphant  in  Spain,  and  by  the  moll  dreadful  me- 

was  the  profcllion  of  the  reformed  religion  in  France  at  thodi    frightened  thi  people    back    into   Popery,  and 

anv  tiiJii  fo  fafe  as  in  moll  other  countries  of  Europe,  fupprellbd   the  defire   of  exchanging  their  fuperftiticn 

Sec  Revolution.  for  a   more   rational   plan  of  religion.     It  was  indeed 

In  the  other  parts  of  Europe  the  oppnfuion  to  tlie  prefunied  that  Charles  hinifel'  died  a  proteftant ;  and 
cluireh  of  Rome  was  btit  faiiit  and  aml'iguous  b-forc  it  feenis  to  be  certain,  that,  when  the  approach  of  death 
tlie  diet  of  Augfburg.  Before  that  period,  however,  liad  dillipated  thofe  fchemes  of  ambition  and  grandeur 
it  appears  from  undoubted  tellimony,  that  the  doctrine  which  had  fo  long  blinded  him,  his  fentinu'nts  became 
of  Luther  had  made  a  confiderable,  though  probably  much  more  rational  and  agreeable  to  Chriftianity  tlian 
focret,  progiefs  through  Spain,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  they  had  ever  been.  AH  the  ecclefiallics  who  had  at- 
Britain,  Poland,  and  the  Netherlands ;  and  had  in  all  tended  him,  as  foon  as  he  expired,  were  fent  to  the 
lh;fe  countries  many  friends,  of  whom  feveral  repaired  inquifition,  and  committed  to  the  llames,  or  put  to 
to  Wiitcmberg,  in  order  to  enlarge  their  knowledge  •Jeatli  by  fome  other  method  equall"  terrible.  Such 
by  means  of  Luther's  converfation.  Some  of  thefe  was  the  fate  of  Auguftine  Cafal,  the  emperor's  preach- 
lountries  threw  oil'  the  Romifli  yoke  entirely,  and  in  er  ;  of  Conftantine  Pontius  his  confelfor  ;  of  Egidius, 
others  a  prodigious  nurab;r  of  families  embraced  the  whom  hehad  named  to  thebilliopric  of  Tortofa;  of  Bar- 
principlis  of  tiie  reformed  religion.  It  is  certain  in-  tholomew  de  Caran/.a,  a  Dominican,  who  had  been  con- 
deed,  and  the  Roman-catholics  themfelves  acknowledge  fefTor  to  King  Philip  and  Queen  Mary  ;  with  20  others 
it  without  hefitation,  that  the  Papal  doctrines  and  au-  of  lefs  note. 

thority  would  have  fallen  into  ruin  in  all  parts  of  the  In  England,  the  principles  of  the  reformation  be- 
world  at  once,  had  not  the  force  of  the  fecular  arm  gan  to  be  adopted  as  foon  as  an  account  of  Luther's 
been  employed  to  fupport  the  tottering  edifice.  In  the  dodrines  could  be  conveyed  thither.  In  that  kingdom 
Netherlands  particularly,  the  mod  grievous  perfections  there  were  ftill  great  remains  of  the  feft  called  Lol- 
took  place,  fo  that  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  upwards  /.irc/j,  whofe  doflrine  rcfembled  that  of  Luther  ;  and 
t)f  100,000  were  deftroyed,  while  dill  greater  cruelties  among  whom,  of  tonfequence,  the  fentinients  of  our 
were  cxcrcifed  upon  tl'.e  people  by  his  fon  Philip  II.  reformer  gained  great  credit.  Henry  VIII.  king  of 
Tiie  revolt  of  the  United  Provinces,  however,  and  mo-  England  at  that  time  was  a  violent  partiiai  of  the 
lives  of  real  policy,  .at  lad  jjut  a  flop  to  tliefe  furious  church  of  Rome,  and  had  a  particular  veneration  for 
proceedings;  and,  though  in  many  provinces  of  the  the  writings  of  Tliomas  Aquinjs.  Being  informed 
Netherlands,  the  edablilhmenl  of  the  Popifli  religion  that  Luther  fpoke  of  his  f.ivourite  author  witli  con- 
was  dill  continued,  the  Protedants  have  been  long  tempt,  he  conceived  a  violent  pnjudice  againd  the  re- 
iVee  of  the  danger  of  perfecution  on  account  of  their  former,  and  even  wrote  againd  him,  as  we  have  already 
principles.  obferved.     Luther  did  not   hefitate  at  writing  againft 

The  reformation  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  his  majedy,  overcame  him  in  argument,  and  treated 
Spain  and  Italy  foon  alter  the  rupture  between  Lu-  him  with  very  little  ceremony.  The  fird  dep  towards 
thcr  and  the  Roman  pontiff.  In  all  the  provinces  of  public  reformation,  however,  was  not  taken  till  the 
Italy,  but  more  efpecially  in  the  territories  of  Venice,  year  1529.  Great  complaints  had  lieen  made  in  Eng- 
Tufcany,  and  Naples,  the  fuperdition  of  Rome  loll  land,  and  of  a  very  ancient  date,  of  the  uUirpalions  of 
ground,  and  great  numbers  of  people  of  all  ranks  ex-  the  clergy  ;  and  by  the  prevalence  of  the  I.,utheran 
prelfed  an  averlion  to  the  Papal  yoke.  This  occafion-  opinions,  tliefe  complaints  were  now  become  more  ge- 
cd  violent  and  dangerous  commotions  in  the  kingdom  neral  than  before.  Tlie  Houfe  of  Commons,  finding 
of  Naples  in  the  year  1546  ;  which,  liowever,  were  at  the  occafion  favourable,  paifed  fcvcral  bills,  rcdraining 
lad  quelled  by  the  united  efforts  of  Charles  V.  and  his  the  impofitions  of  the  clergy  :  but  what  threatened  the 
viceroy  Don  Pedro  di  Toledo.  In  feveral  places  the  ecclcfiadical  order  with  the  greated  d.mgcr  were  the 
pope  put  a  dop  to  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation,  by  fevere  reproaches  thrown  out  alniod  without  oppofition 
letting  loofe  the  inquilltors  ;  who  fpread  dreadtul  marks  in  the  houfe  againd  the  diffolute  lives,  ambition,  and 
of  their  barbarity  through  the  grealcd  part  of  Italy,  avarice  of  the  prieds,  and  their  continual  encroach- 
'J'hefe  formidable  miniders  of  fuperdition  put  fo  many  ments  on  the  privileges  of  the  laity.  The  bills  for  re- 
to  death,  and  perpetrated  fuch  horrid  acSs  of  ci-Helty  and  culating  the  clergv  met  with  oppofition  in  the  Houfe 
opprcdion,  that  mod  of  the  reformed  confulted  their  of  Lords  ;  and  biflicp  Fifher  imputed  them  to  want  of 
fafety  by  a  voluntary  exile,  while  others  returned  to  faith  in  the  Commons,  and  to  a  formed  dcfign,  pro- 
the  religion  of  Rome,  at  lead  in  external  appearance,  ccdiag  from  heretical  and  Lutheran  jirinciples,  of  rob- 
But  the  inquifition,  which  fiiglited  into  the  proftffion  bing  the  church  of  her  patrimony,  and  overturning  the 
of  Popery  feveral  Protedants  ui  other  parts  of  Italy,  national  religion.  The  Commons,  however,  com])lain- 
4  ed 
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to  the  king,  by  tlieir  fpeaker  Sir  Tliomas  Audley,  irary  laws  and  tli::  tyrannical  yoke  of  Rcma  upor.  the 

of  thele  reficc'tions   tlirown  out  againft  thenn  ;  and  tlie  people  of  England.       Nor  were  the  methods  fne  em- 

bifhop  was  obliged  to  retruft  his  words.  ployed  in  the  caufe  of  fuperftition  better  than  the  caufe 

Though  Her.ry  had  not  the  lealt  idea  of  rejcifting  icfc;lf,  or  tempered  by  any  fentiincnts  of  equity  or  com- 

any,  even  of  the  nioil  abfurd  Roniilh  fuperllitions,  yet  pallion.       Baibarous  tortures  and  dea'.h,  in  the  m^ll 

as  the  opprefllons  of  the  clergy  fuitcd  very  ill  with  the  liiocking  forms,  awaited  thofe  who  oppofed  licr  will,  or 

violence  of  his  own  temper,  he  was  pleafed  with  every  made  the  lealt  lland   againll  the  rellor.j.tion  of  Popery, 

opportunity  of  leiicning   their  power.      In  the  parlia-  And  among  many  other  vii5lims,  the  learned  and  pious 

nicnt  of  153  J,  he  lliowed  his  defign  of  humbling  the  Cranmer,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  one 

clerrv  in  tlie  moll  eifeiftual  manner.     An  obfolete  rta-  of  the  moll  ilhifli-ious  inllruments  of  the   Reformation 


tutewas  revived,  from  wliich  it  was  pretended  that  it 
was  criminal  to  fubmit  to  the  legatine  power  which 
had  been  exercifed  by  cardinal  Wolfey.  By  this  Iboke 
the  whoh  body  of  clergy  w;is  declared  guilty  at  once. 
They  %vere  too  well  acquainted  with  Henty's  difpofi- 
lion,  however,  to  reply,  that  their  ruin  would  have 
been  the  certain  confeqnence  of  their  not  fuSimitting 
10  Wolfey's  commilllon  which  had  been  given  by  royal 
authority.  Inftead  of  making  any  defence  of  this  kind, 
they  chofc  to  throw  themfelves  on  the  mercy  of  their 
fovtreign;  which,  however,  it  cofl;  them  118,8401.  to 
procure.  A  confel'jon  was  likewife  extorted  from 
them,  that  the  king  was  protedlor  and  fupi;fme  head 
of  the  church  of  England  ;  though  Ibme  of  them  had 
the  dexterity  to  get  a  claufe  inferted,  which  invalidated 
the  whole  lubmilllon,  viz.  in  fo  J'tr  as  is  permitted  by 
the  laiv  of  ChriJI. 

The  king,  having  thus  begun  to  reduce  the  power 
of  the  clergy,  kept  no  bounds  with  them  alteiwards. 
He  did  not  indeed  attempt  any  reformation  in  religious 
matters  ;  nay,  lie  perfccuted  moft  violently  fuch  as  did 
attempt  this  in  the  lead.  Indeed,  the  moll  elfential 
article  of  his  creed  feems  to  have  been  his  own  lupre- 
macy  ;  for  whoever  denied  this,  was  lure  to  fulFcr  the 
moft  ievere  penalties,  whether  Proteftant  or  Papilt. 
But  an  account  of  the  abfurd  and  cruel  condud  of  this 
prince,  and  of  his  final  quarrel  with  the  pope  on  ac- 
count of  his  refuting  a  difpenfation  to  marry  Anne  Bo- 
leyn,  is  given  under  the  article  England,  n''  253 — 
392. 

He  died  in  1547,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  only 
fon  Edward  VI.      This  amiable  prince,  whofe  early 


in  England,  fell  a  facrifice  to  her  fury.  This  odious 
fcene  uf  perl'ecution  was  happily  concluded  in  the  year 
1558,  by  the  death  of  tlie  queen,  who  left  no  illue  ; 
and,  as  foon  as  her  fuccelfor  the  lady  Elizabeth  afcend- 
ed  the  throne,  all  things  aifumed  a  new  and  a  plealinLj 
afpeift.  This  iilultrioiis  princels,  whofe  fentiments, 
counfels,  and  projects,  breathed  a  fpirit  fuperior  to  the 
natural  foftnefs  and  delicacy  ot  her  fex,  exerted  this 
vigorous  and  manly  fpirit  in  the  defence  of  opprelfed 
confcience  and  expiring  liberty,  brcke  anew  the  de- 
I'potic  yoke  of  Papal  authority  and  fupcrllition,  and, 
delivering  her  people  from  the  bondage  of  Rome,  efta- 
blilhed  that  form  of  religious  dodrine  and  eccleiiallical 
government  which  fliU  fublills  in  England.  This  reli- 
gious cllablilhment  ditfeis,  in  fome  refpefls,  from  the 
plan  that  had  been  formed  by  thofe  whom  Edward  V^I. 
had  employed  tor  promoting  the  caufe  of  the  Refomia- 
tion,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  rites  and  difcipline 
in  former  times  ;  though  it  is  widely  different,  and,  in 
the  mofl  important  points,  entirely  oppofite  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Roman  hierarchy.  See  Englakd,  n°  293, 
&c. 

The  caufe  of  the  reformation  underwent  in  Ireland 
the  t;ime  viciffitudes  and  revolutions  that  had  attended 
it  in  England.  When  Henry  VIII.  after  the  abolition 
of  the  Papal  authority,  was  declared  fupreme  head  upoii 
earth  of  the  church  of  England,  George  Brown,  a  na- 
tive of  England,  and  a  monk  of  the  Auguftine  order, 
whom  that  monarch  had  created,  in  the  year  1535, 
archbilhop  of  Dublin,  began  to  aft  with  the  utmoli 
vigour  in  confequence  of  this  change  in  the  hierarchy. 
He  purged  the  churches  of  his  diocefe  from  fuperfti- 
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youth  was  crowned  with  tliat  wifdom,  fagacity,  and  vir-  tion  in  all  its  various  forms,  pulled  down  im.ages,  de- 
lue,  that  would  have  done  honour  to  advanced  years,  ftroyed  relics,  abolifhed  abfurd  and  idolatrous  rites,  and, 
gave  new  fpirit  and  vigour  to  tlic  Protetlant  caufe,  and  by  the  influence  as  well  as  authority  he  had  in  Ireland, 
was  its  brighfell  crnament,  as  well  as  its  moll  effec-  caufed  the  king's  fupremacy  to  be  acknowledged  in 
tual  fupport.  He  encouraged  learned  and  pious  men 
of  foreign  countries  to  fettle  in  England,  and  addref- 
fed  a  particular  invitation  to   Martin  Bucer  and  Paul 


Fagius,  whofe  moderation  added  a  luftre  to  their  other 
virtues,  that,  by  the  miniftry  and  labours  of  thefe  emi- 
nent meii,  in  coricert  with  thofe  of  the  friends  of  the 
Reformation  in  England,  he  might  purge  his  domi- 
nions from  the  fordid  fiflions  of  popery,  and  ellablilh 
the  pure  doiftrines  of  Chriftianity  in  their  place.  For 
this  purp'ifc,  he  ilfued  out  the  wifeft  orders  for  the 
reftcration  of  true  re'igion  ;  but  his  reign  was  too  fhort 
to  accomplifh  fully  fuch  a  glorious  purpofe.  In  the 
year  1553,  he  was  taken  from  his  loving  and  afflifled 
lubjcfts,  whofe  forrow  was  ine.xpreflible,  and  fuiled  to 

their  lois.  His  filler  Mary  (the  daughter  of  Catharine  "  Queen  Mary  having  dealt  feverely  with  the  Prote 
of  Arragon,  from  whom  Henry  had  been  feparated  by  Hants  in  England,  about  tlie  latter  end  of  her  reign 
the  famous  divorce),  a  furious  bigot  to  tlie  church  of  figned  a  commiflion  for  to  take  the  fame  courfe  wfth 
Rome,  and  a  pnncefs  whofe  natural  character,  like  the  them  in  Ireland  ;  and  to  execute  the  fame  with  greater 
fpirit  oi  her  religion,  was  defpotic  and  cruel,  fucceeded  force,  (he  nominates  Dr  Cole  one  of  the  commifliorer^. 
him  on  the  Britiih  throne,  and  impofed  anew  the  arbi-  This  Doftor  coming,  with  the  commiflion,  to  Chefter 
Vol.  XVI.  G  on 


that  nation.  Henry  (howed,  foon  after,  that  this  fu 
premacy  was  not  a  vain  title  ;  for  he  baniihed  the 
monks  out  of  that  kingdom,  confilcated  their  revenues, 
and  dellroyed  their  convents.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  (till  farther  progrefs  was  made  in  the  removal  of 
Popilh  fuperftitions,  by  the  zealous  labours  of  billiop 
Brown,  and  the  aufpicious  encouragement  he  granted 
to  all  who  exerted  themlelves  in  the  caufe  of  the  Ro- 
formation.  But  the  death  of  this  excellent  prince, 
and  the  acceffion  of  queen  Mary,  had  like  to  have 
changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  Ii  eland  as  much  as  in 
England  ;  but  her  defigns  were  difappointed  by  a  very 
curious  adventure,  of  which  the  following  account  has 
been  copied  from  the  papers  of  Richard  eail  of  Corke. 
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on  his  journey,  the  mayor  of  that  ci:y  heailng  lh.it  her 
majcfty  was  fenJing  a  meflenger  into  Ircl.inJ,  and  he 
being  a  churchman,  waited  on  the  Doftor,  who  in  dif- 
courle  with  the  m^ivor  taketh  rut  of  a  clokc  bag  a 
leather  bos,  faying  unto  him,  J/tn  is  a  commifion  that 
Jljall  lafi  th:  H:rci'us  of  Inlwd,  calling  the  Proteilants 
by  that  title.  The  g-X'd  woman  o'i  the  lioiifc  being 
well  atTe:1eJ  to  tlic  Pr  nellant  religion,  and  ahb  having 
a  brolhor  named  ^Qln  E.lmon  Is  of  the  (anic,  then  a  ci- 
tizen in  Dablin,  was  much  troubled  at  the  Doflor's 
words;  but  watching  her  convenient  liinc  while  die 
mayor  took  his  leave,  and  the  Dodor  complimented 
him  down  the  ftairs,  llic  opens  the  b"x,  takca  the  com- 
miiilon  out,  and  places  in  lieu  llicrcof  a  flicet  of  paper 
villi  a  pack  of  cards  wrapt  u|)  therein,  the  knave  of 
clubs  being  faced  nppermolh  The  doclor  coming  up 
to  liis  chamber  fufpsfling  nothing  of  wli  it  liad  been 
done  put  up  the  box  as  formerly.  The  next  day  go- 
ing to  the  watcr-fide,  wind  and  weather  ferving  him, 
he  fails  toward'  Ireland  and  landed  on  tlie  7th  of  Oc- 
tober 155S  at  Dublin.  Then  coming  to  the  callle, 
the  I.crJ  Fit/.- Walters  being  lord-deputy,  fent  for 
him  to  come  before  him  and  the  privy-council ;  who, 
coming  in,  after  he  had  made  a  fpeech  relating  upon 
wliat  Hccount  he  came  over,  he  prcfcnts  the  box  unto 
the  lord-deputy  ;  who  caufmg  it  to  be  opened,  that  the 
fecretary  might  read  the  commifiion,  there  was  nothing 
lave  a  pack  of  cards  with  the  knave  of  clubs  upper- 
mod  ;  which  not  only  (larded  the  lord-deputy  and 
council,  but  the  Doflor,  who  afiured  them  he  had  a 
commitllon,  but  knew  not  how  it  was  gone.  Then  the 
lord-deputy  made  anfwer  :  Let  us  have  anotlier  corn- 
million,  and  we  lliall  (huffle  the  cards  in  the  meanwhile. 
The  Doftor  being  troubled  in  his  mind,  went  away,  and 
jeturned  into  England,  and  coming  to  the  court  obtain- 
ed another  commilllon;  but  flaying  for  a  wind  on  the 
water-fide,  news  came  to  him  that  tlie  queen  was  dead  : 
and  thus  God  preferved  tlie  Preteftants  of  Ireland." 
<>ueen  Elizabeth  was  fo  delighted  with  this  ftory,  which 
was  related  to  her  by  lord  litz-Walier  on  his  return  to 
England,  that  (he  fent  for  Elizabeth  Edmonds,  whofe 
lui (hand's  name  was  Matler/}m(l,JiVid  gave  her  a  penllon 
of  40  1.  during  her  life. 

In  Scotland,  the  feeds  of  reformation  were  very  early 
fown,  by  feveral  noblemen  who  hadrefided  in  Germany 
during  the  religious  di('putcs  there.  But  lor  many  years 
it  was  (upprelfed  by  the  power  of  the  pope,  (econded  by 
inhuman  laws  and  barbarous  executions.  The  mod  emi- 
nent oppol'cr  of  the  Papal  Jurifdiclion  was  John  Knox, 
a  difciple  of  Calvin,  a  man  of  great  zeal  and  invincible 
iortituJe.  On  all  occafions  he  raifcd  the  drooping  fpi- 
rits  of  the  reformers,  and  encouraged  them  to  go  on 
with  their  work  notwithdanding  the  oppofition  and 
treachery  of  the  queen-regent;  till  at  lad,  in  1561,  by 
the  alTidance  of  an  Engldh  army  Cent  by  Elizabeth,  Po- 
pery was  in  a  manner  totally  extirpated  throughout  the 
kingdom.  From  this  period  the  form  of  docflrine,  wor- 
(hip,  and  difcipline  eftablirtied  by  Calvin  at  Geveva,  has 
had  the  afcendancy  in  Scotland,  liut.  for  an  account 
of  the  difficulties  which  the  Scottifh  reformers  had  to 
druggie  with,  and  the  manner  in  which  ihefc  were 
overcome,  &c.  foe  Scotland. 

For  further  information  on  the  fubjeifl  of  tlie  refor- 
mation in  general,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  works 
of  Burnet  and  Brandt,  to  Beaufi.bre's  Hijloire  de  la 
Refjmail'jn  duns  I' Empire,   it  les  Elats  dc  la   Confcjjlon 


d'.'ingshiinr^  dcpti-i   15  1 7 — IJ30,   in  4  vols  8v!),   Beilin  Rcfiadicc 
1785,  and  M'llieim's  Ecclefiadical  Hidory.     See  alfo         II 
Slcidan  Dc  Slam    Rdigionis  Lf  Rrp-Mar  Carolo    V. ;  J^^^^U^. 
C-ifir's  Commcnt.irVi  ;  and  father  Paul's  liiftory   of  ijje 
Council  of  Trent. 

REFRACTION,  in  general,  is  the  deviation  of  a 
moving  body  from  its  diiedl  courfe,  occalioned  by  the 
difTcrenl  denfity  of  the  medium  in  which  it  moves  j  or 
it  is  a  change  of  direiflion  occalioned  by  a  body's  fall- 
ing obliquely  out  of  one  medium  into  another.  The 
word  is  chiefly  made  life  of  with  regard  to  the  rays  of 
light.      See  Optics  {Index}  it.  ReJ'raOion. 

REFRANGIBILITY  of  Light,  the  difpofition 
of  rays  to  be  rcfr.iclcd.  Toe  term  is  chiefly  applied  to 
the  difpofition  of  rays  to  produce  ditierent  colours,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  degrees  of  refrangibilily.  See 
Chromatics  and  Ovria pajf.m. 

REFRIGERATIVE,  in  medldne,  a  remedy  which 
lefrefhes  the  inward  parts  by  cooling  tliem  ;  as  clyders, 
pti("ans,  &c. 

REFRIGERATORY,  in  chcmiflry,  a  vefTel  filled 
with  cold  water,  through  whi'h  the  worm  pjiifes  in  di- 
(lillation  ^  the  ule  of  which  is  to  condenfe  ihe  vapours 
as  they  pafs  through  the  worm. 

Cities  of  REFUGE,  were  places  provided  as  j4Jy- 
la,  for  fuch  as  againd  their  will  (hould  happen  to  kill  a 
man.  Of  thefe  cities  there  were  three  on  e.tch  fide 
Jordan  :  on  this  fide  were  Kedefli  of  Naphtali,  Htbron, 
and  Schechem  ;  beyond  J-rdan  were  Bezer,  Golan,  and 
Ranicth-Gilead.  When  any  of  the  Hebrews,  or  (Iran- 
gers  that  dwelt  in  their  country,  happened  to  fpill  the 
blood  of  a  man,  they  might  retire  thither  to  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  violent  attempts  of  the  relations  of  the 
deceated,  and  to  prepare  for  their  defence  and  juditica- 
tion  before  the  judges.  The  manflayer  underwent  two 
trials  :  fird  before  the  judges  of  the  city  of  refuge  to 
which  he  had  fled ;  and  fecondly  before  the  judges  of 
his  own  city.  If  found  guilty,  he  was  put  to  death 
with  all  the  feverity  of  the  law.  If  he  was  acquitted, 
he  was  not  immediately  fet  at  liberty  ;  but,  to  infpire  a 
degree  of  horror  agiiinlt  even  involuntary  homicide,  lie 
wasrecondufled  to  the  place  of  refuge,  and  obliged  to 
continue  there  in  a  fort  of  banKhment  till  the  death  of 
the  high-prieft.  1)',  before  this  time,  he  ventured  out, 
the  revenger  of  blood  might  freely  kill  him  ;  but  after 
the  high-prieR's  death  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  where  he 
plea('ed  without  mokdation.  It  was  neceffary  that 
the  perfon  who  fled  to  any  of  the  cities  of  re- 
fuge (hould  underdand  fome  trade  or  calling  that 
he  might  not  be  burthenfome  to  the  inliibitants. 
The  cities  of  refuge  were  required  to  be  wtll  fupplicd 
with  water  and  ntcclTary  provifions.  They  were  alfo 
to  be  of  eafy  accefs  to  have  good  roads  leading  to  them, 
with  commodious  bridges  where  there  was  occalion. 
The  width  of  the  roads  was  to  be  32  cubits  or  48  feet 
at  lead.  It  was  further  required,  that  at  all  crofi-ways 
direiflion-pods  fliould  be  ereded,  with  an  infcription 
pointing  out  the  road  to  the  cities  of  refuge.  The 
15th  of  Adar,  which  anfwers  to  our  February  moon, 
was  appointed  for  the  city  magidrates  to  fee  that  the 
roads  were  in  good  condition.  No  perfon  in  any  of 
thefe  cities  was  allowed  to  make  weapons,  led  the  rela- 
tions of  the  deceafed  fliould  be  fumiflied  with  the  means 
of  gratifying  their  revenge.  Deut.  xix.  3.  iv.  41.  43.; 
Jodi.  XX.  7.  Three  other  cities  of  refuge  were  condi- 
tionally proir.ifed,  but  never  granted.  Sec  Asylum. 
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Rcfuftecs         REFUGEES,  a  term  at  firll  applied  to  tlie  French 
II  Proteftants,  who,  by  the  revociition    of    the  edi<5t    of 

,J^„^^1^  Nantz,  were  conftrained  to  fly  from  perfeciuion,  and 
take  refui^c  in  foreign  countries.  Since  that  time, 
however,  it  h;is  been  extended  to  all  fuch  as  leave  tlieir 
country  in  times  of  danger  or  diltrefs  ;  and  hence,  fince 
the  American  Revolution,  the  EngliQi  freciucntly  heard 
of  ylmcricaii  refugees. 

REGALE,  a  magnificent  entertainment  or  treat, 
eiven  to  ambaffadors  and  other  perfons  of  diftinftion, 
to  entertain  or  do  them  honour. 

It  is  ufual  in  Italy,  at  the  arrival  of  a  traveller  of 
eminence,  to  fend  him  a  regale,  that  is,  a  prefent  of 
fweetmeats,  fruitf,  &c.  by  way  of  refrelhnient. 

REGALIA,  in  law,  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of 
a  king.     See  Prurogative. 

Rci!;alia  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  apparatus  of  a  corona- 
tion ;  as  the  crown,  the  fceptre  with  the  crofs,  that 
with  the  dove,  St  Edwaid's  ftaff,  the  globe,  and  the 
orb  with  the  crofs,  four  feveral  fvvords,  &c. — The  re- 
galia of  Scotland  were  depofucd  in  the  calUe  of  Edin- 
burgh in  tlie  year  1 707,  in  what  is  called  the  Jifivcl 
Office.  This  room  was  lately  opened  by  fome  conimif- 
fioners  appointed  by  the  king,  when  the  large  cheft  in 
which  it  is  fuppofed  they  were  placed  was  tound  ;  but 
as  it  has  not,  that  we  have  heard  of,  been  opened,  it  is 
impoffible  to  lay  whether  they  be  there  or  not.  It  is 
very  generally  thought  they  were  carried  to  the  Tower 
of  London  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  ;  and  a  crown 
is  there  (hewn  which  is  called  the  Scotch  crown.  We 
do  not  believe,  however,  that  that  is  the  real  crown  of 
Scotland  ;  and  think  it  probable  that  the  Scotch  regalia 
are  in  the  cheft  which  was  lately  found.  If  they  are 
not  there,  they  muft  have  been  taken  away  by  Health, 
and  either  deftroyed  or  melted  down,  fcr  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  they  arc  in  the  Tower  of  I^ondon. 

Lord  of  REGALITY,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law, 
n°  clviii.  4. 

Court  of  REGARD.     See  FoRRsr-Comts. 

REGARDANT,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  looking  be- 
hind ;  and  it  is  ufed  for  a  lion,  or  other  beaft,  with  his 
face  turned  tawards  his  tail. 

REGARDER,  an  ancient  officer  of  the  king's  fo- 
reft,  fworn  to  make  the  regard  of  the  foreft  every 
year  ;  that  is,  to  take  a  view  of  its  limits,  to  inquire 
into  all  offences  and  defaults  committed  by  tlie  forefters 
within  the  forell,  and  to  obferve  whether  all  the  offi- 
cers executed  their    refpeiflive    duties.       See  Fof.est- 

REGATA,  or  Rf.catta,  a  fpecies  of  amnfement 
peculiar  to  the  republic  of  Venice.  This  fpedlacle  has 
ihe  power  of  exciting  the  greateft  emotions  of  the  heart, 
admiration,  enthufip.fm,  and  fenfe  of  glory,  and  the  whole 
train  of  our  beft  feelings.  The  grand  regata  is  only 
exhibited  on  pai  ticular  occafions,  as  the  vifus  of  foreign 
princes  and  kings  at  Venice. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  juft  idea  of  the  ardour  that  the 
notice  of  a  rtnata  fpreads  among  all  clades  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Venice.  Proud  of  the  exclufive  privilege  of 
giving  fuch  a  fpeftacle,  through  the  wonderful  local  cir- 
cumftancesof  their  city,  they  are  highly  delighted  with 
making  preparations  a  long  time  before,  in  order  to  con- 
tribute all  tliey  can  towards  the  perfedlion  and  enjoyment 
of  the  fpecftacle.  A  thoufand  interefts  arc  formed  and 
augmented  every  day  ;  parties  in  favour  of  the  different 
cc»mpetitors  who  are  known  ;  the  proteflion  of  young 
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ni'l)lemcn  given  to  tlie  gondoliers  in  tlicir  ftrvice  ;  the  R" 
delire  of  lionours  and  rewards  in  the  afpirants  ;  ard,  in 
the  midft  of  all  this,  that  ingenicus  national  indulliy, 
which  awakes  the  \'enctian3  from  tlie'r  habitual  in.'o- 
Icncc,  to  derive  advantajje  from  the  bufinefs  and  agita- 
tion of  the  moment :  all  thefc  circunr.dances  united  give 
to  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  this  lively  city  a  degree 
ot  fpirit  and  anlniition  wliich  render  it  during  that  time 
a  deli;]htl'ul  abode  in  the  eyes  of  the  philofoplier  and 
the  llranger.  Crowds  of  people  flock  from  the  adjacent 
parts,  and  travellers  joyfully  repair  to  this  fcene  ot 
gaiety  and  pleafure. 

Although  it  is  allowable  for  any  man  to  go  and  in- 
fcribe  his  name  in  the  lift  of  combatants  until  the  fixed 
number  is  complete,  it  will  not  be  amlfs  to  remark  one 
thing,  which  has  relation  to  more  anticnt  times.  The 
ftate  of  a  gondolier'^  is  of  much  confideraticn  among  •  See 
the  people  ;  which  is  very  natural,  that  having  beer,  the  (-ola. 
primitive  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  count.'-y. 
But,  bcfides  this  general  confideration,  there  are  among 
them  fome  families  truly  dillinguilhed  and  refpedled  by 
their  equals,  whofe  antiquity  is  acknowledged,  and  n-ho, 
on  account  of  a  fuccefllon  of  virtuous  men,  able  in 
their  profellion,  and  honoured  for  the  prizes  they  have 
carried  off  in  thefe  contefts,  form  the  body  of  nobis 
gondoliers  ;  often  more  worthy  of  that  title  than  the 
higher  order  of  nobility,  who  only  derive  their  honours 
from  the  merit  of  their  anceftors,  or  from  their  own 
riches.  T.he  confideration  for  tliofe  families  is  carried 
fo  far,  that,  in  the  difputes  frequently  arifing  among- 
tlie  gondoliers  in  their  ordinary  paifage  of  the  canals,  we 
fometimes  fee  a  quarrel  inftantly  made  up  by  the  fimple 
interpofition  of  a  third  perfon,  who  has  chanced  to  be  of 
this  reverend  body.  They  are  rigid  with  refpeft  to  mif- 
alliances  in  their  families,  and  they  endeavour  recipro- 
cally to  give  and  take  their  wives  among  thofe  of  their 
own  rank.  But  we  muft  remark  here,  with  pleiifuie. 
that  thefe  diftinflions  infer  no  inequality  of  condition, 
nor  admit  any  oppreffion  of  inferiors,  being  founded 
folely  on  laudable  and  virtuous  opinion*.  Diftinilions 
derived  from  fortune  only,  are  thofe  which  always  out- 
rage nature,  and  often  virtue. 

In  general,  the  competitors  at  the  great  regatas  arc 
chofen  from  among  thefe  families  of  reputaiion.  As 
foon  as  they  are  fixed  upon  for  this  exploit,  they  fpend 
the  intermediate  time  in  preparing  themfelves  for  it,  by 
a  daily  affiduous  and  fatiguing  exercife.  H  they  are  in 
fervice,  their  mafters  during  that  time  not  only  give 
them  their  liberty,  but  alio  augment  their  wages.  Tliis 
cuftom  would  fecm  to  indicate,  that  they  look  upon  them 
as  perfons  confecrated  to  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and 
under  a  fort  of  obligation  to  contribute  to  its  glory. 

At  laft  the  great  day  arrives.  Their  relations  ailcm- 
ble  together  :  they  encourage  the  heroes,  by  calling  to 
their  minds  the  records  of  their  families  ;  the  women 
piefent  the  oar,  befeeching  them,  in  an  epic  tone,  to 
remember  that  they  are  the  fnns  of  famous  men,  whofe 
fteps  they  will  be  expefted  to  follow  :  this  they  do  with 
as  much  folemnity  as  the  Spartan  women  prefenteJ  the 
fhield  to  their  fons,  bidding  them  either  return  with  or 
upon  it.  Religion,  as  praftifed  among  the  lower  clafs 
ot  people,  has  its  fhare  in  the  preparations  for  this  en- 
terprise. They  caufe  maffes  to  be  faid  ;  they  make 
vows  to  fome  particular  church  j  and  they  arm  their 
boats  for  the  conteft  with  the  images  of  thofe  (iiintt 
who  are  moll  in  vogue.  Sorcerers  are  nor  forgotten 
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KcjiJti.  i.p,  r.  uiij  (ucalion.  Fur  gondoliers  who  have  loll  the 
•^-^''^^^  r-jce  often  declare,  that  witchcraft  h.id  b;cii  pr.iflifcd 
agninft  their.,  or  certainly  they  mull  have  win  the  day. 
Such  a  fiippcfition  prevents  a  pnor  fellow  iiom  think- 
ing ill  of  hiniklf ;  an  opinion  that  miijht  be  iavourablc 
tv)  him  another  time. 

The  courfc  is  about  four  miles.  The  boats  ft:irt  from 
a  certain  place,  run  through  tlie  great  winding  can.il, 
which  dividts  the  town  into  two  parts,  turn  round  a 
picket,  and,  coming  back  the  fame  way,  go  and  fei/.e 
I  he  prize,  which  is  fixed  at  the  acuteit  angle  of  the 
great  canal,  on  the  convex  fide,  fo  that  the  point  of 
light  may  be  the  more  extended,  and  the  prize  fei'/.ed 
in  the  fight  of  the  fpeflators  on  both  fides. 

According  to  the  number  of  competitors,  different 
races  are  performed  in  dilf^rent  forts  of  boats ;  fome  v^ith 
one  oar  and  others  with  two.  The  pri/.es  piopofed  aie 
four,  indicated  by  four  flags  of  different  colours,  with 
the  different  value  of  the  prizes  marked  upon  them. — 
Thefc  flaa;s,  public  and  glorious  monuments,  are  the 
prizes  to  which  the  competitors  particularly  afpire.  But 
the  government  always  adds  to  each  a  genteel  fum  of 
monsy  ;  befides  that  tlie  conquerors,  immediately  atter 
die  viiScry,  are  furrounded  by  all  the  k\iu  mondc,  who 
congratulate  and  nuke  them  prefents ;  after  which  they 
go,  bearing  their  honourable  trophy  in  their  hand, 
down  the  whcle  length  of  the  canal,  and  receive  the 
applaufc  of  innumerable  fpectators. 

This  grand  canal,  ever  ibiking  by  the  fingularity 
and  beauty  of  the  buildings  which  border  it,  is,  upon 
thefe  occafions,  covered  with  an  infinity  of  fpe<Sator3, 
in  all  forts  of  barges,  boats,  and  gondolas.  The  ele- 
ment on  which  they  move  is  fcarcely  feen  ;  but  the 
noife  of  oars,  the  agitation  of  aims  and  bodies  in  per- 
petual motion,  indicate  the  fpeiftacle  to  be  upon  the 
water.  At  certain  dilbmccs,  on  each  fide  of  the  Ihore, 
are  ercfted  little  ampliitheatres  and  fcaffoldings,  where 
are  placed  bands  ot  mufic  ;  the  harmonious  found  of 
which  predominates  now  and  then  over  the  buzzing 
noife  of  the  people.  Some  days  before  a  regata,  one 
may  fee  on  the  great  canal  many  boats  for  pleafure  and 
entertainment.  The  young  noble,  the  citizen,  the  rich 
arrizan,  mounts  a  long  boat  of  fix  or  eight  oars  ;  his 
gondoliers  decorated  with  rich  and  Angular  drcffes,  and 
the  veffel  itfelf  adorned  with  various  fluffs.  Among  the 
nobles  there  are  always  a  number  who  are  at  a  confider- 
able  expence  in  thefe  decorations ;  and  at  the  regala  it- 
felf exhibit  on  the  water  perfonages  of  mythologic 
llory,  ■with  the  heroes  of  antiquity  in  their  train,  or 
amufe  themfelves  with  reprefencing  the  collumi  of  dif- 
ferent nations ;  in  Ihort,  people  contribute  with  a  mad 
fort  cf  m.ignificence,  from  all  <iuarters,  to  this  mafque- 
lade,  the  fivourite  diverfion  of  the  Venetians.  But 
thefe  great  machines,  not  being  the  lefs  in  motion  on 
account  of  their  ornaments,  are  not  merely  dellined  to 
grace  the  fhow  :  they  are  employed  at  the  regata,  at 
every  moment,  to  range  the  p:.'oplc,  to  proteft  the 
courf.',  and  to  keep  the  avenue  open  and  clear  to  the 
goal.  The  nobility,  kneeling  upon  cuQiions  at  the 
prow  of  their  vellels  arc  attentive  to  thele  matters,  and 
announce  their  orders  to  the  mod  redive,  by  darting  at 
them  little  gilded  or  filvcred  balls,  by  means  of  certain 
bows,  with  which  they  arc  furnilhed  on  this  occafion. 
And  this  is  the  only  appearance  of  coertion  in  the  Ve- 
netian police  on  thefe  days  cf  the  greatcft  tumult:  nor 
is  there  to  be  fecn,  in  any  part  of  the  city,  a  body  of 
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guards  or  patrol,  nor  even  a  gun  or  a  halben.  The 
niildnefs  of  the  nation,  its  gaiety,  its  education  in  the 
habit  ot  believing  that  the  government  is  ever  awake, 
that  it  knows  and  fees  every  thing;  ils  refpcdful  at- 
tachment to  the  body  ot  patricians  ;  the  folc  afped  of 
certain  officers  of  the  police  in  their  robes,  difperied  in 
different  places,  at  once  operate  and  explain  that  tran- 
([uiility,  tliat  fecurity,  which  we  fee  in  tiie  midft  of  the 
greatell  confufion,  and  that  fur[)rifing  docility  in  fo 
lively  and  fiery  a  people.  Regattas  have  been  attempt- 
ed on  the  r.ver  Thames,  but  they  were  but  humble  imi- 
tations <  f  the  Venetian  amufement. 

KEGEL,  or  Rigel,  a  fixed  ftar  of  the  firft  mag- 
nitude, in  Orion's  lett  foot. 

REGENERATION,  in  theology,  the  aft  of  being 
born  again  by  a  i\  iritual  birth,  or  the  change  of  heart 
and  life  experienced  by  a  perfon  who  forfakes  a  courie 
of  vice,  and  fincerely  embraces  a  lite  ot  virtue  and  piety. 

REGENSBURG,  or  Ratishon.     See  Ratisbon. 

RKGEN1",  one  who  g.jvcrns  a  kingdom  during  the 
minority  or  abfence  of  the  king. 

In  France,  the  queen-mother  had  the  regency  of  the 
kingdom  during  the  minority  ot  the  king,  under  the 
title  of  queen-;  f gent ■ 

In  England,  the  methods  of  appointing  this  guar- 
dian or  regent  have  been  fo  various,  and  the  duration 
of  his  power  fo  uncertain,  that  from  hence  alone  it 
may  be  collefled  that  his  office  is  unknown  to  the  com- 
mon law;  and  theref  re  (as  Sir  Edward  Coke  fays, 
4  Ind.  58.)  the  fured  way  is  to  have  him  made  by  au- 
thority of  the  great  council  in  parliament.  1  he  earl  of 
Pembroke  by  his  own  authority  affumed  in  very  trou- 
blefome  times  the  regency  of  Henry  III.  who  was  then 
only  nine  years  old  ;  but  was  declared  of  full  age  by 
the  pope  at  17,  confirmed  the  great  charter  at  18,  and 
took  upon  him  the  adminiftration  of  the  government  at 
20.  A  guardian  and  councils  of  regency  were  named 
for  Edward  III.  by  tlie  parliament,  which  depofed  his 
father  ;  the  young  king  being  then  1 5,  and  not  affuming 
the  goveinment  till  three  years  after.  When  Richard  II. 
fucceeded  at  the  age  of  1 1,  the  duke  of  Lancader  took 
upon  him  the  management  of  the  kingdom  till  the  parlia- 
ment met,  which  appointed  a  nominal  council  to  affiff 
him.  Henry  V.  on  his  death-bed  named  a  regent  and  a 
guardian  for  his  ir.fant  fon  Henry  VI.  then  nine  months 
old  :  but  the  parliament  altered  his  dil'pofitlon,  and  ap- 
pointed a  pre  leflor  and  council,  with  a  fpecial  limited  au- 
thority. Bith  thefe  princes  remained  in  a  date  of  pupil- 
age t'.il  the  a?,e  of  23.  Edward  V.  at  the  age  of  13, 
was  recommended  by  his  father  to  the  care  o(  the  duke 
of  Glouccder ;  who  was  declared  pi  oteiflor  by  the  privy- 
council.  The  Itatutes  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12.  and  28 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  7.  provided,  that  the  fuccelibr,  if  a 
male  and  under  1 8,  or  if  a  female  and  under  16,  Ihould 
be  till  fuch  age  in  the  governance  of  his  or  her  na- 
tural mother,  (if  approved  by  the  king),  and  fuch  other 
c  unce.lors  as  his  niajclly  ihould  by  will  or  oihervvife  ap- 
point:  anil  he  accordingly  appointed  his  16  executors 
to  have  the  government  of  his  Ion  Edward  VI.  and  the 
kingdom,  which  executers  elcfltd  the  earl  of  Hanford 
pri  ttdor.  The  (latutcs  24  Geo.  II.  c.  24.  in  cafe  the 
ciown  Ihould  defcend  to  any  of  the  children  of  Frede- 
ric late  prince  of  Wales  under  the  age  of  18,  appoint- 
ed the  princefs  dowager; — and  that  of  5  Geo.  III.  c. 
27.  in  cale  of  a  like  delcent  to  any  of  his  prefent  ma- 
jcfty's  children,  empowers  the  king  to  name  either  the 
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quean  or  princefs  dowager,  or  any  defcendant  of  king 
George  II.  refiding  in  England  ; — to  be  guardian  and 
regent  till  the  fuccelFor  attains  fuch  age,  ailiftcd  by  a 
council  of  regency  ;  the  powers  of  them  all  being  ex- 
prefbly  defined  and  let  down  in  the  fevcral  afls. 

Regent  alio  lignifies  a  profcftvir  of  arts  and  fciences 
in  a  college,  having  pitpils  under  his  care  ;  but  it  is  ge- 
nerally reftrained  to  the  lower  clalfes,  as  to  rhetoric,  lo- 
gic, &c.  thofe  of  philolbphy  being  called  profcjfors.  In 
the  Englilh  univerlities  it  is  applied  to  Mailers  of  Arts 
under  five  years  ftanding,  and  to  Doiflors  under  two, 
as  non-regent  is  to  thofe  above  that  Handing. 

REGGIO,  an  ancient  and  conlldcrable  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Farther 
Calabria,  with  an  archbiOiop's  fee,  and  a  woollen  manii- 
faiftory.  It  is  feated  in  a  delightful  country,  which 
produces  plenty  of  oranges,  and  all  their  kindred  fruits. 
The  olives  are  exquifite,  and  high-flavoured.  The  town, 
however,  can  boaft  oi  neidier  beautiful  buildings  nor 
ftrong  fortifications.  Of  its  edifices  the  Gothic  cathe- 
dral is  the  only  Itriking  one,  but  it  affords  nothing  cu- 
rious in  architefture.  The  citadel  is  far  from  formida- 
ble, according  to  the  prefent  fyftem  of  taiflics  ;  nor  could 
the  city  walls  make  a  long  reliftance  againll  any  enemy 
but  Barbary  corfairs  ;  and  even  thefe  they  have  not  al- 
ways been  able  to  repel,  for  in  1543  it  was  laid  in  allies 
by  Barbarofla.  Mullapha  facked  it  15  years  after,  and 
the  delblation  was  renewed  in  1593  by  another  let  of 
Turks.  Its  expofed  fituation,  on  the  very  threfhoid  of 
Italy,  and  fronting  Sicily,  has  from  the  earlieft  period 
rendered  it  lial-.le  to  attacks  and  dev.iftations.  The  Chal- 
cidians  feized  upon  it,  or,  according  to  the  ufual  Greek 
phrafe,  founded  it,  and  called  the  colony  Rkegion,  from 
a  word  that  means  a  break  or  crack,  alluding  to  its  pofi- 
ticn  on  the  point  where  Sicily  broke  off  from  the  conti- 
nent. Anaxilas  cpprefled  its  liberties.  Dionyfius  the 
Elder  took  it,  and  put  many  of  the  principal  citizens 
to  death,  in  revenge  for  their  having  refufed  his  alliance. 
The  Campanian  legion,  lent  to  proteft  the  Rhegians, 
turned  its  fword  againft  them,  maifacred  many  inhabi- 
tants, and  tyrannized  over  the  remainder,  till  the  Ro- 
man fenate  thought  proper  to  punilh  thefe  traitors  with 
exemplary  feverity,  though  at  the  lame  time  it  entered 
into  league  with  the  revolved  gairifon  of  Mefllna.  This 
union  with  a  fet  of  villains,  guilty  of  the  fame  crime, 
proved  that  no  love  of  juftice,  but  political  reafons 
alone,  drew  down  its  vengeance  on  the  Campanians. — 
It  is  about  I  2  miles  S.  E.  of  Meffina,  and  19c  S.  by  E. 
of  Naples,     E.  Long.  i6.  o.  N.  Lat.  38.  4. 

Reggio,  an  ancient,  handfome,  and  Ilrong  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  with  a  ftrong  citadel, 
and  a  bilhop's  fee.  It  has  been  ruined  feveral  times  by 
the  Gotlis,  and  other  nations.  In  the  cathedral  are 
paintings  by  the  greateft  matters  ;  and  in  the  fquare  is 
the  ftatue  of  Brennus,  chief  of  the  Gauls.  The  inha- 
bitants are  aboat  22,000,  who  carry  on  a  great  trade  in 
lilk.  It  was  taken  by  prince  Eugene  in  1 706,  and  by 
the  king  of  Sardinia  in  1742.  It  is  feated  in  a  fertile 
country  to  the  fouth  of  tl)e  Apennines,  and  to  the  north 
of  a  fpacious  plain,  15  miles  north-weft  of  Modena,  and 
80  fouth  eafti-'f  Milan.  E.  Long.  11.  5.  N.  I-at.  44.43. 
— The  duchy  of  this  name  is  bounded  on  the  well  by 
that  o(  Mcdena,  and  produces  a  great  deal  of  filk,  and 
belongs  to  the  duke  01  Modena,  except  the  marquifate 
of  St  Martin,  which  belongs  to  a  prinvc  of  that  r.ame. 


REGIAM  MAjEsrATEM.     See  L.wv,  n°  civ.  3. 

REGICIDE,  KiNG-KiLLtR,  a  word  chiefly  ufcd 
in  EngLind  in  fpcaking  ol  th.e  perfons  crr.cerrcd  in  the 
trial,  ccnJemnation,  and  execution,  of  king  Charles  I. 

REGIFUGIUM  was  a  feaft  celebrated' at  Rome  on 
the  24"h  of  February,  in  commcmcra'ion  of  the  expul- 
fion  ot  Tarquir.ius  Siiprrltit,  and  the  abolition  of  regal 
power.  It  was  alfo  pertormed  on  th.c  26th  of  May, 
when  the  king  of  the  facrifices,  or  Rix  Sacrorum,  offer- 
ed bean  flcur  and  bacon,  in  the  place  where  the  alieni- 
blies  were  held.  The  facrihcc  being  ovtr,  the  people 
h.iiled  away  with  all  fpeed,  to  denote  the  precipitate 
flight  of  King  Tarquip.. 

REGIMEN,  the  legulation  of  diet,  and,  in  a  more- 
general  fenfe,  of  all  tlie  non-naturals,  with  a  view  to 
preferve  or  rellore  health.  See  Abstinence,  Ali- 
ment, Food,  Diet,  Drink,  and  Medicine. 

The  vicillitude  of  exercife  and  reft  forms  alfo  a  necef- 
fary  part  of  regimen.     See  Exercise. 

It  is  beneficial  to  be  at  reft  now  and  then,  but  more 
fo  frequently  to  uf^  exercife  ;  becaufe  inaftion  renders 
the  body  weak  and  lilllefs,  and  labour  ftrengthens  it. 
But  a  medium  is  to  be  obferved  in  all  thing's  and  too 
mucn  fatigue  i^  to  be  avoided  :  for  fiequent  and  violent 
exercife  overpowers  the  natural  ftiength,  and  waftes  the 
body  ;  but  moderate  exercife  ought  always  to  be  ufed 
before  meals.  Now,  ot  all  kinds  of  exercife,  riding  on 
horl'eback  is  the  moft  convenient ;  or  if  the  perlbn  be 
too  weak  to  bear  it,  riding  in  a  coa<;h,  or  at  leatT;  in  a 
litter  :  next  follow  fencing,  playing  at  ball,  runnings 
walking.  But  it  is  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  old 
age,  that  there  is  feldom  fufficient  ftrength  for  ufing  bo- 
dily exercife,  though  it  be  extremely  requifite  foi  health  ; 
wherefore  friflions  with  the  fltfh-brufh  are  necellary  at 
this  time  of  life  ;  which  fliould  be  performed  by  the  per- 
lbn himlelf,  if  poffible  ;  if  net,  by  his  fervants. 

Sleep  is  the  fweet  foother  of  cares,  r.nd  reftorer  of 
ftrength  ;  as  it  lepairs  and  replaces  the  waftes  that  are 
made  by  the  labours  and  exerciles  of  the  day.  But  ex- 
ceflive  ileep  has  its  inconveniences  ;  tor  it  blunts  the 
fenfes,  and  renders  them  lefs  fit  for  the  duties  of  life. 
The  proper  time  for  flcep  is  the  night,  when  darknefs 
and  fileuce  invite  and  bring  it  on  :  day-fleep  is  lefs  re- 
firefhing ;  which  rule  if  it  be  proper  for  the  multitude 
to  obl'crve,  much  more  is  the  obferv.ince  c)f  it  necefiary 
for  perfons  addicled  to  literary  ftudies,  whole  minds  and 
bodies  are  more  fufceptible  of  injuries. 

Regimen,  in  grammar,  that  part  of  fyntax,  or  con- 
ftruiflion,  which  regulates  the  dependency  of  words,  and 
the  alteiations  which  one  occafions  in  another. 

Regimen  for  Sean^n.     See  Seamen. 

REGIMENT,  is  a  body  of  men,  either  horfe,  foot, 
or  artillery,  commanded  by  a  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  major.  Each  regim.nt  of  foot  is  divided  into  com- 
panies ;  but  the  number  of  companies  differs  :  though 
in  Britain  the  regiments  are  generally  10  companies, 
one  of  which  is  always  grenadiers,  exclufive  of  the  two 
iudependent  companies.  Regiments  of  horfe  are  com- 
monly .  X  troops,  l;ut  there  are  fome  of  nine.  Dragoon 
regiments  are  generally  in  war-time  8  troops,  and  ia 
time  of  peace  but  6.  Each  regiment  has  a  chaplain, 
quarter-marter,  adjutant,  and  fnigeon.  Some  German 
regiments  coufift  of  2000  foot  ;  and  the  regiment  of 
Picardy  in  France  confiftcd  of  6000,  being  i:ocon»^ 
pan':es,  of  50  men  in  each  coDipany. 
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■•-      Rc^ln-.cu'.';  were  niil  formeiHii  Fi.nicc  in  the  )cn    wh:r:  ili-'V  Jo  not  exceed  2  1  years.     The  regiftered 

i^SS.'^and  in  Englind  in  the  year  1660.  mcnioria's  mi.rt  be  iiigtolFed  on  parchment,  under  the 

'  KECIOMONTANUS.     Hee  Muli.cr.  h;ind  ;.nd  leal  of  fonic  ot"  the  gr.inters    or  grantees,  at- 

r^       RKCilON,  in  pc.graphy,  a  large  extent  of  hind,  in-    tefted  by  witnclles  who  arc  to  prove  the  fignin:r  or  feal. 

hiibitoJ  by  many  p.-oplc  of  ihe  fame  nation,  and  iiiclofcd    ing  of  them  and  the  execution  of  the  deed.      But  thele 

v.'iiliin  ccil.iiii  limi-.':  or  bounds.  rcgillcrs,  whiih  are  confined  to  two  counties,  are  in 

Th.c  n:oJtni  a:lronoincr>  dt\  ide  the  ir.oon  Into  'cvcral    Scotland  general,  by  which  the  laws  of  North  Britain 

rf'.ioris,  or  large  tra^^s  of  l.md,  to  each  of  which  they    arc  rendered  very  eafy  and  regular.     Of  tiielc  there  arc 

tive  its  proper  name.  two  kinds  ;  the  cne  general,  fixed  at  Edinburgh,  under 

Uf  GioN,  in  phyfiolngy,  is  tjkon  for  a  divifuin  of  our    the  dire^iou  of  the  lord-regilV;r  ;  and  the  other  is  kept 

atnicfphere,  which  is  divided  into  the  upper,  middle,  and    in  tiic  fevcral  Ihires.ftewartries,  and  regalities,  the  clerks 

Lwer  lo'inns.  ofwhiihare  obliged  to  tranfmit  the  regifters  of  their 

Ylic  upper  region  commences  from  th;  tops  of  the  refpedive  courts  to  the  general  regiftcr. 
moun'aias,  and  reaches  to  the  utmoft  limits  of  the  at-  2.  P.nifli-rcgillers  are  books  in  which  are  regifteted 
m'lfjhere.  In  this  region  reign  a  perpetual,  equable,  the  baptifms,  marriages,  and  burials,  of  each  paiiih. 
calmr.efs,  clearnefs,  and  fercnity.  The  middle  region  Registers  were  kept  both  at  Athens  and  Rome, 
is  that  in  which  the  clouds  refide,  and  where  meteors  in  which  were  inferted  the  names  of  fuch  children 
are  formed,  extending  from  the  extremity  tf  the  lowed  as  were  to  be  brought  up,  as  loon  as  they  were  born, 
to  the  tops  of  the  higheft  moant.iins.  The  lowell  re-  Marcus  Aurolius  requited  all  free  perfons  to  give  in 
gion  is  that  in  which  we  breathe,  which  is  bounded  by  accounts  of  their  children,  within  30  days  after  the 
the  rtH:(nion  of  the  fun's  ra)s;  or  by  the  height  to  birth,  to  the  treafiircr  of  the  empire,  in  order  to  their 
winch  they  rebound  from  the  earth.  See  Atmosphere  being  depofited  in  the  temple  of  Saturn,  where  the 
and  Air.  public  afls  were  kept.     Officers  were  alfo  appointed  as 

Mlhmnl  Rfgion,  in  cofmograp hy,  is  the  wh.ole  ex-  public  regifters  in  the  provinces,  that  re  urfe  might  be 
tent  of  the  univerfe,  in  which  is  included  all  th.e  hea-  had  to  their  lifts  of  names,  for  fettling  difputes,  or  pro- 
venly  bodies,  and  even  the  orb  of  the  fixed  ftars.  ving  any  perfon's  freedom. 

fJcimitjry  RF.atoK,  according  to  the  Ariftotelians,  is  Rfgistfr  Ships,  in  commerce,  are  velfels  which  ob- 
a  fphere  terminated  by  the  concavity  of  the  moon's  orb,  tain  a  permiftion  either  from  the  king  ot  Spain,  or  the 
comprehending  the  atmoi'phere  of  the  earth.  council  of  the  Indies,  to  traffic  in  the  ports  of  the  Spa- 

Region,  in  anatomy  a  divifion  of  the  human  body,  nilh  Welt  Indies  ;  which  are  thus  called,  from  their  be- 
otherwife  called  eav'iy,  of  which  anatomifts  reckon  tliree,  ing  regiftered  before  they  fet  fail  from  Cadiz  for  Buenos 
viz.  the  upper  region,  or  that  of  the  head;  the  middle    Ayres. 

•^fg'.or,  that  of  the  thorax  or  breaft  ;  and  the  lower,  the         REGISTERS,  in  chemiftry,  are  holes,  or  chinks 
ab  ii'nien,  orbclly.     See  Anatomy.  with  ftopples,  contrived  in  the  lides  of  furnaces,  to  re- 

Ri  Gios,  in  ancient  Rome,  was  a  part  or  divifion  of   gu'ate  the  fire  ;  that  is,  to  niake  the  heat  more  intenfe 
the  city.     The  regions  were  only  four  in  number,  till    or  remifs,  by  opening  them  to  let  in  the  air,  or  keeping 
j\iig'jtlus  Cixfar's  time,  who  divided  the  city  into  four-    tliem  clofe  to  exclude  it.     There  are  alfo  regifters  in 
teen  ;  over  each  of  which  he  fettled  two  furveyors,  call-    tlie  fteam-engine.     See  SrP.JM-Engbie. 
ed  curjtons  vhirvm,  who    were    appointed    annually,         REGISTRAR,  an  officer  in  the    Englifh  univerfi- 
and  took  their  divifions  by  lot.     Thefe  fourteen  regions    ties,  who  has  the  keeping  of  all  the  public  records, 
contained  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  ftreets,  thirty-        REGIUM,  Legium /-c'/'a/;,   Rcgium  Lepidum,  (anc. 
one  of  which  were  called  greater  or  royal  Jlrcels,  which    geog.)  ;  a  town  01  Cifalpine  Gaul,  on  the  Via  jEmilia 
began  at  the  gilt  pillar  that  flood  at  the  entry  of  the    fo  called  from  iEmilius  Lepidus,  who  was  conful  with 
open  place  in  the  middle  of  the  city.     The  extent  of    C.   Flaminius  ;  but  whence  it  was  furnamed  Regium  is 
thefe  divifions  vaiied  greatly,  fome  being  from  12000    altogether  imcertain.  Tacitus,  relates,  that  at  the  battle 
or  1 30CO  to  33000  feet  or  upwards  in  circumference,    of  Bedriacum,  a  birdof  an  unufual  fize  was  feen  perch- 
Authors,  however,  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  limits    ing  in  a  famous  grove  near  Regium  Lepidum.     Now 
of  each.     The  curatores  viarum  wore  the  purple,  had    cnWzA  Reggio,  a  city  of  Modena.     E.  Long.   li.o.N. 
■each  two  liflors  in  their  proper  divifions,  had  ftaves  lui-    Eat.  44.  45.     See  Keggio. 

der  them  to  take  care  of  fires,  that  happened  to  break  REGNARD(  John  Francis),  one  of  the  be!l  French 
out.  They  had  alfo  two  officers,  called  detiunc'uilores,  in  comic  writers  after  Moliere,  was  born  at  P.iris  in  1647. 
each  region  to  give  account  of  any  difi  rders.  Four  He  had  fca-rt.v  finilhed  his  ftudies,  wjien  an  ardent 
vico-ma^'frri  alfo  were  appointed  in  each  ftreet,  who  paffion  fir  travelling  carried  him  over  the  greitelt  part 
look  care  of  the  ftreets  allotted  them,  and  carried  the  of  Euroi)e.  When  he  fettled  in  his  own  country,  he 
orders  of  the  city  to  each  citizen.  was  made  a  treafurer  of  France,  and  lieutenant  of  the 

REGISTER,  a  public  book,  in  which  are  entered  waters  and  forclb  :  hs  wrote  a  great  many  comedies  ; 
and  recorded  inenioirs,  afls,  and  minutes,  to  be  had  re-  and,  though  naturally  of  a  gay  genius,  died  of  chagrin 
tourfe  to  ticcafiona'.ly  for  knowing  and  proving  matters  in  tlie  jad  year  of  his  age.  His  works,  confifting  of 
of  faft.     Of  thefe  there  arc  feveral  kinds  ;  as,  comedies  and  travels,  were  printed  at  Rouen,  m  5  vols 

I.  Rcgifter  of  deedsin  Yorkftiire  and  MiJdlefex,  in  izrno,  1732. 
which  are  regiftered  all  deeds,  conveyances,  wills,  &c.  REGNIER  (Mathurin),  the  firft  French  poet  who 
th'it  iSiii  any  lands  or  tenements  in  thofe  counties,  fuccecded  in  fatire,  was  b.irn  at  Charlres  in  1573.  He 
which  are  otherwife  void  againft  any  fubfecjuent  pur-  was  brought  up  to  the  church,  a  place  for  which  his 
chafers  or  mortgagees,  &c.  but  this  does  not  extend  to  debaucheries  rendered  him  very  unfuitable  ;  and  thefe  by 
any  copyhold  eilatc,  nor  to  kafes  at  a  lack-rcnf,  or   hii  own  confefiion  were  fo  exccfiivc,  that  at  to  he  had 

all 
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Rsgi.uir.   ;iU  ihc  ir.firmitlfis  of  age.     Yet  he  cbtaiiieJ  a  car.onry    ctraft, 


Regul- 
liiuiii. 


in  the  church  of  Chai  tres,  with  ether  bcnetices  ;  and 
(lied  ill  1613.  There  is  a  neat  Elzevir  euitinn  of  his 
works,  l2ino,  1652,  J.,cyden  ;  but  the  moll  elegant  is 
that  with  notes  b)'  M.  BrolFette,  4to,  1729,  London. 

Regnier  Dts  Marets  (Seraphin),  a  French  poe% 
horn  at  Paris  in  1632.  He  dillinguilhcd  hi mielf  early 
by  his  poetical  talents,  and  in  1684  was  made  perpetu- 
al fecretary  to  the  French  acadtniy  on  the  deatli  of  Me- 
zeray  :  it  was  he  who  drew  up  all  thof^  papers  in  the 
name  of  the  academy  againft  Furetierc  :  the  kin;^  gave 
him  the  priory  of  Grsnwuint,  and  he  h-id  a'.fo  an  ab- 
bey. He  died  in  1713,  and  hi:  works  are,  French,  I- 
talian,  Spani(h,  and  Latin  j)oems,  2  vols  ;  a  French 
grammar;  and  an  Italian tranllation  of  Anacreon's  odes, 
with  fome  other  trauflalions. 

REGNUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  tlie  Regni,  a 
people  in  Britain,  next  the  Cantii,  now  Surry,  SulTex, 
and  the  coall  of  Hampftiire,  (Camden)  ;  a  town  fi- 
tuated,  by  the  Itiner.iry  numbers,  on  the  confines  of 
the  Belgce,  in  a  place  now  called  Rin^'wood,  in  H;\mp- 
Ihire,  on  the  rivulet  Avon,  ninning  down  from  SalKbury, 
and  about  ten  miles  or  more  diflant  from  the  lea. 

REGRATOR,  fignifies  him  who  buys  and  fells  any 
wares  or  victuals  in  the  finne  market  or  fair  :  and  regra- 

tors  are  particularly  defcribed  to  be  thofe  who  buy,  or  therefore  they  prepared  to  piinilh  him  with  the  greateft 
get  into  their  hands,  in  (airs  or  markets,  any  grain,  filh,  feverity.  His  eye-brows  were  cut,  and  he  was  expofccl 
butter,  cheefe,  iheep,  lambs,  calves,  fwine,  pigs,  geefe,  for  fome  days  to  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  meridian  fun, 
capons,  hens,  chickens,  pigeons,  conies,  or  other  dead  and  afterwards  confined  in  a  barrel,  whofe  fides  were 
vliluals  whatfoever,  brought  to  a  fair  or  market  to  be  everywhere  filled  with  large  iron  fpikes,  till  he  died  in 
fold  there,  and  do  fell  the  fame  again  in  the  fame  fair, 
market,  or  place,  or  in  fome  other  within  four  miles 
thereof. 

Regrating  is   a   king  of  huchjlry,  by  which   vi.fluals 


REG 

near  tiic  ifland  Thanct,  towards  ih-.'  Thames,  t.i    r.o,ri!u3- 
the  north  of  Canterbury,  (Camden).  "*"''^  "'' 

REGULUS  (M.  Attilius),  a  conful  during  ihe 
firft  Punic  War.  He  reduced  Brundufium,  and  in  his 
fecond  confallhip  he  took  64  and  funk  30  galleys  of  the 
Carthaginian  flee:,  on  the  ccafts  of  Sicilv.  Afterwards 
he  landed  in  Africa  ;  and  fo  rapid  was  his  fu.cefs,  that 
in  a  iliort  time  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  abtm  200 
places  of  confequence  on  tlie  coad.  Ihe  Carthagnians 
filed  for  peace,  but  the  conqueror  refufed  to  grant  it; 
and  foon  aiter  lie  was  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Xantlip- 
pus,  and  30,000  of  his  men  were  left  on  the  field  cf 
battle,  and  15,000  taken  prifoners.  Regv.lus  was  in 
the  number  of  the  captives,  and  he  was  carried  in  tri- 
umph to  Carthage.  He  was  fent  by  the  enemy  to 
R'  me,  to  prop -fc  an  accommodation  and  an  exciiange 
of  prifoners  ;  and  if  his  commifllon  was  nnfaccefsful,  };e 
was  bound  by  the  moll  folemn  oaths  to  return  to  Car- 
thage without  delay.  When  he  came  to  Rome,  Re- 
gnlus  dilfuadeJ  his  countrymen  from  accepting  the 
terms  v.-hich  the  enemy  propofed  ;  and  when  his  opi- 
nion had  had  du;  influence  on  the  fenate,  Regulus  reti- 
red to  Carthage  agreeable  to  his  ergagements.  The 
Carthaginians  were  told  that  their  oilers  of  pe-ice  had 
been  rejeded  at  Rome  by  the  means  of  Regulus  ;  and 


the  greateft  agonies.     His  fufferings  were  heard  of  at 


are  made  dearer  ;  for  every  feller  will  gain  fomething, 
which  mud  of  confequence  enhance  tlie  price.  And, 
in  ancient  times,  both  the  engrolfer  and  regrator  were 
comprehended  under  the    word  forejlaller.     Regrators 


Rome  ;  and  th^  fenate  permitted  his  wiJow  to  inflift 
whatever  punilhment  flie  pleafed  on  feme  of  the  moft 
illuftrious  captives  of  Cartilage  which  were  in  their 
hands.  She  confined  tliem  alfo  in  prefTes  filled  with 
fliarp  iron  points  ;  and  was  fo  exquifite  in  her  cruelty, 
that  the  fenate  interfered,  and  ftopped  the  barbarity  cf 
her  punifhment.     Regulus  died  about  251  years  bafcie 


are  punilliable  by  lofs  and  forfeiture  of  goods,  and  im-  Chrift. — Memmius,  a  Roman,  made  governor  of  Greece 
prifonment,  according  to  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third  of-  by  Caligula.  While  Regulus  was  in  his  province,  the 
fence,  Sec.  emperor  wilhed  to  bring  the  celebrated  (latue  of  Jupiter 

REGENSBERG,  a  handfome,  thoitgh  fmall  town  Olympius  by  Phidias  to  Rome,  but  this  was  fupernatu- 
of  SwilTerland,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  and  capital  of  rally  prevented  ;  and  according  to  ancient  authors,  the 
a  bailiwick  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  ftrong  caftle  ;  feat-  (hip  which  was  to  convey  it  was  deflroyed  by  lif  htnin?, 
ed  on  a  hill,  which  is  part  of  Mount  Jura.  There  is  a  and  the  workmen  who  attempted  to  remove  the  (latue 
NTell  funk  through  a  rock,  36  fathoms  deep.  were  terrified  away  by    fudden  noifcs. —  A  man  who 

REGULAR,  denotes  any  thing  that   is  agreeable    condemned  Sejanus. — Rofcius,  a  man  who  held  the  con- 
ic the  rules  of  art :  thus  we  fay,  a  regulav  building,    fulfhip  but  for  one  day,  in  the  reign  of  Vitellius. 
verb.  Sec.  Regulus,  in  chemidry,  an  imperfefl  metallic  fub- 

A  regular  figure,  in  geometry,  is  one  whole  fides,  and  ftance  that  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  in  the 
confequently  angles,  are  equal;  and  a  regular  figure  with  melting  of  ores  or  impure  metallic  fubllances.  It  is 
three  or  four  fides  is  commonly  termed  an  equilateral  the  finell  or  pured  part  cf  the  metal  ;  and,  according 
triangle  or fqiiare,  as  all  others  with  more  fides  are  call-  to  the  akhemills,  is  denominated  regulus,  or  Utile  iing, 
ed  regular  polygons.  as  being  the  firll-born  of  the  royal  metallic  blood.  Ac- 

Regular,  in  a  monaftery,  a  pei-fon  who  has  taken 
the  vows  ;  becaufe  he  is  bound  to  obferve  the  rules  of 
the  order  he  has  embraced. 

REGULATION,  a  rule  or  order  prefcribed  by  a 
fuperior,  for  the  proper  management  of  fome  affair. 

REGULATOR  o/a  Watch,  the  fmall  fpring  be- 
longing  to  the  balance ;  ferving  to  adjull  its  motions, 
and  make  it  go  fader  or  flower.     See  Watch. 

REGULBIUM,  or  Regulvium.  (Notitia  Impe- 
rii) ;  mentioned  nowhere  elfe  more  early :  a  town  cf 
the  Cantii,  in  Britain.     Now  Reculver,  a  village  on  the 


cording  to  them,  it  is  really  a  fon,  but  not  a  perfeifl 
man  ;  /.  e.  not  yet  a  perfcifi  metal,  for  want  of  time 
and  proper  nounfhment.  To  procure  the  regulus  or 
mercurial  parts  of  metals,  &c.  flux  powders  are  com- 
monly ufed  ;  as  nitre,  tartar,  Sec.  which  purge  the  ful- 
phureous  part  adJiering  to  the  metal,  by  attraifling  and 
abforbing  it  to  themfclves. 

Regulus  of  Aniimnny.  See  Chemistry,  n"  1252 
— 1257  ;  and  fee  Index  there,  at  Antimony. 

Regulus  of  Arfenic.  See  Chemistry,  n°  1267,  &c. 
and  1285 — 1294,     The  ancient  procefs  for  making  re, 
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R-  >u'-.i«.  ?;u!i!i  iif  arf:  ic  confifted  in  ml.vinj;  foi;r  parts  of  .irfcnic 
*"^"'''^'  With  two  paits  iifblack  flu.\,  one  part  ofbor.ix,  and  one 
ji.irt  ol  tilings  of  iron  or  cl'  copper,  anj  quickly  fuling 
tiie  mixtuie  i:i  a  crucible.  Afici  tlic  operation  is  finilli- 
cd,  a  re^  il'i5  ofarlenic  vi'.l  be  louiul  at  the  Lo'.tom  cl' 
\Ui  ctuci-h  i  fa  white  livij  colour,  and  of  conlidcrable 
folidity.  The  iron  and  copper  employcii  in  this  pto- 
cefs  arc  not  intended,  as  in  the  opcra;it>n  tor  the  martial 
icgulus  of  antimony,  to  precipitate  the  arfcnic,  and  to 
i'ep  ira'.e  it  from  iiilphur  or  any  otiier  fubllance  ;  for  the 
white  arfir.ic  is  pure,  and  n')thin;^  is  to  be  taken  f.'Om 
it ;  but,  pn  the  contrary,  the  inflammahlc  principle  is  to 
l:c  ad.lcd  to  reduce  it  to  a  rrgulus.  T)ie  true  u!e  of 
thcfe  metals  in  the  prefent  operation  is  to  unite  with  the 
regnlus  of  arfenic,  to  give  it  more  body,  and  to  prevent 
Its  entire  dillip.ition  in  vapours.  Hence  tlie  addition 
of  iron,  while  it  procures  thefe  advantages,  has  the  in- 
conveniency  of  altering  tiie  purity  of  the  legulus  :  for 
the  metallic  fubll.mce  obcaineJ  is  a  rcgiiUis  of  arfenic 
allayed  with  iron.  It  m.iy,  however,  be  purilieJ  from 
the  iron  by  fublimation  in  a  cl.)fc  veffcl ;  by  which  ope- 
ration theregulil'ed  arfenical  part,  which  is  very  volatile, 
is  fuhliiiied  to  the  top  of  the  velfel,  and  is  feparated 
from  the  iron,  which  being  of  a  fixed  nature  remains  at 
the  bottom.  We  are  not,  however,  very  certain,  that 
in  tiiis  kind  of  rc^lification  the  regulus  of  arfenic  does 
not  cany  along  with  it  a  certain  quantity  of  iron  ;  for, 
in  general,  a  volatile  fubtlance  raifes  along  with  it,  in 
fubiim.ition,  a  pirt  of  any  fixed  matter  with  which  it 
h.ippcned  to  be  united. 

Mr  Erandt  propofes  another  method,  which  we  be- 
lieve is  preferable  to  that  defcribed.  He  directs  that 
white  arli:nlo  (liould  be  mixed  with  foap.  Inftead  of 
the  foap,  olive-oil  may  be  ufed,  which  has  been  found 
to  fuccced  well.  The  mixture  is  to  be  put  into  a  retort 
or  glafs  matrafi,  and  to  be  diflillcd  or  fublimed  with 
tire,  at  fi.'lt  very  moderate,  and  oii^ly^fufficient  to  raife 
the  oil.  As  the  oils,  which  are  not  volatile,  cannot  be 
dirtilled  but  by  a  heat  fufficient  to  burn  and  decom- 
pofe  them,  the  oil  ihcref  .re  which  is  mixed  with  the 
aifenic  undergoes  thefe  alterations,  and  after  having 
penetrated  the  arfenic  thoroughly  is  reduced  to  a  coal. 
When  no  more  oily  vapours  rife,  we  may  then  know 
that  tlie  oil  is  reduced  to  coal.  Then  the  fire  muft  be 
increafed,  and  the  metallifed  arfenic  will  be  foou  fub- 
limed to  the  upper  part  of  the  velfel,  in  the  infide  of 
which  it  will  form  a  metallic  cruft.  When  no  more 
fublimes,  the  veifel  is  to  be  broken,  and  the  adhering 
ctutl  of  regulus  of  arfenic  is  to  be  feparated.  I'he  re- 
gulus obtained  by  this  firft  operation  is  rot  generally 
pcrfeifl,  or  not  entirely  fo,  as  a  part  of  it  is  always 
overcliarged  with  fuliginous  matter,  and  another  part 
has  not  enough  of  phlogillon  ;  which  latter  part  ad- 
heres to  the  inner  furface  of  the  cruft,  and  forms  grey 
or  brown cryftals.  This  fublimatc  mud  then  be  mixed 
with  a  lefs  quantity  of  oil,  and  fublimed  a  fecond  time 
like  the  firlt ;  and  even,  to  obtain  as  good  regulus  as 
may  be  made,  a  third  ful)limation  in  a  clofe  velfel,  and 
without  oil,  is  neccllary.  During  this  operation,  the 
oil  which  rifes  is  more  fetid  than  .nny  other  empyreu- 
matic  oil,  and  is  ahnoft  infup]>ortablc.  Thiifniell  cer- 
taii.ly  proceeds  fiom  the  arfenic;  the  fmell  of  which  is 
exceedingly  llroug  and  difagreeable  when  heated. 

Regulus  of  arfenic  made  by  the  method  we  have  de- 
fcribed, and  which  we  confider  as  the  only  one  which 
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is  purr,  hits  all  tlic  propeiiies  of  a  femin;etal.  It  has  RckuI'i', 
mtt.il'.ic  gravity,  (.paciiy,  .nnd  luflre.  Its  colour  is  "~'^'~* 
white  and  livid,  it  t.irnirties  in  the  air,  is  very  brittle, 
but  much  more  volatile  than  any  other  fcminictal.  It 
ealily  Icfes  its  inflammable  piinciplc,  when  fublimed  in 
vtif^^ls  into  which  the  air  has  acccfi  ;  the  fublimate  ha- 
ving the  apiJcarance  of  grey  flowers,  which  by  repeat- 
ed fublimations  become  enlirtly  white,  and  limilar  to 
white  crylhilline  aifcnic.  When  rej;ulus  of  arfenic  is 
heated  quickly  and  llrongly  in  open  air,  as  under  a 
muffle,  it  burns  with  a  white  or  bluifh  flame,  and  dif- 
fipatcs  in  a  thick  fume,  which  has  a  very  fetid  fmell, 
like  that  of  garlic. 

Regulus  of  arfenic  may  be  combined  with  acids  and 
mod  metals.  Sec  Arsenic,  n"  17.  We  (h.dl  only  far- 
ther obfcrve  here,  that,  according  to  Mr  Uiaiidt,  in 
the  Swcd  fli  Memiirs,  the  legulus  cf  arfenic  cannot 
be  united  with  mercury.  Although  the  phenomena 
exhibited  by  white  arfef.ic  and  regulus  of  arfenic  in  fo- 
lutions  and  allays  are  probably  tlie  fame,  yet  an  accu- 
rate comparifon  of  thefe  would  delt:rve  notice,  efpe- 
cially  it  the  regulus  employed  were  well  made  ;  forfome 
dilTerence  mull  proceed  from  the  greater  or  lefs  quan- 
tity of  what  in  the  old  chcmillry  is  called  phlogifton 
with  which  it  is  united.  See  Cheiviis  fry,  n"  1288, 
&c. 

RpGI'lls  of  Cobalt,  is  a  femimctal  lately  difcovered, 
and  not  yet  perfe^ftly  well  known.  It  receives  it>  name 
from  cobalt,  becaufe  it  can  only  be  extradled  fiom  the 
mineral  properly  fo  called.  The  procefs  by  which  this 
femimetal  is  obtained,  is  fimilar  to  thofe  generally  ufed 
for  the  extracfli  >n  of  metals  from  their  ores.  The  co- 
balt muft  be  thoroughly  toriified,  to  deprive  it  of  all 
the  fulphiir  and  arfenic  it  contains ;  and  the  unmetallic 
earthy  and  ftony  matters  mufl  be  feparated  by  wafhing. 
The  cobalt  thus  prepared  is  then  to  be  mixed  with 
double  or  triple  its  quantity  of  black  flux,  and  a  little 
decrepitated  fea-falt  ;  and  mull  be  fufed  either  in  a  forge 
or  in  a  hot  furnace,  for  this  ore  is  very  difficult  of  fu- 
fion.  When  the  fulion  has  been  well  made,  we  find 
upon  breaking  the  crucible,  after  it  has  cooled,  a  me- 
tallic regulus  covered  with  a  fcoria  of  a  deep  blue  co- 
lour. The  regulus  is  of  a  white  metallic  colour.  The 
furface  ol  its  fraiflure  is  clofe  and  imall-grained.  The 
femimetal  is  hard,  but  biittle.  When  the  fulion  has 
been  well  made,  its  furface  appears  to  be  carved  with 
many  convex  threads,  which  crofs  each  other  diverfely. 
As  almoll»all  cobalts  contain  alfo  bifmuth,  and  even  as 
much  as  of  the  regulus  itfelf,  this  bifmuth  is  reduced 
by  the  fame  operation,  and  precipitated  in  the  fame 
manner,  ;ts  the  regulus  of  cobalt ;  for  although  thefe 
two  metals  are  fequently  mixed  in  the  fame  mineral, 
that  is,  in  cobalt,  they  are  incapable  of  uniting  toge- 
ther, and  are  always  found  dillinifl  and  feparate  from 
one  another  when  they  are  melted  together.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible  then  we  find  both  regulus  of 
cobalt  and  bifmuth.  The  fitter,  having  a  greater  fpe- 
c'fic  gravity,  is  found  under  the  former.  They  may  be 
feparated  i'rrm  each  otlur  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer. 
Bifmuth  may  be  eafily  dillinguillied  from  the  regulus 
of  cobalt,  not  only  from  its  fituation  in  the  crucible, 
but  alfo  by  the  huge  Ihining  facets  which  appear  in  its 
fraiflure,  and  which  are  very  diifcrent  from  the  clofe  afh- 
coloiired  grain  of  regulus  of  cobalt. 

This  feniimental  is  more  difficult  of  fufion  than  any 
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ctlicr;  is  lefscafily  calcin.ible,  and  rr.ucli  lefs  volatile. 
Irs  calx  is  grey,  and  more  or  lefi  brown  ;  and  when  i"u- 
led  with  vitritiable  matters,  it  changes  into  a  beautiful 
blue  glafs  caWo-d  fmalt .  This  calx,  then,  is  one  of  thofe 
which  preferve  always  a  part  of  their  inflammable  prin- 
ciple. It  is  foluble  in  acids,  as  the  regulus  is.  This 
reguliis  is  foluble  in  vitriolic,  marine,  nitrons  acids,  and 
ill  aqua  regia,  to  all  %vhich  it  ccmmunicates  colour-;. 
The  folution  in  vitriolic  acid  is  reddilh  ;  the  folution 
in  marine  acid  is  of  a  fine  bhiifh-grcen  when  hot,  and 
its  colour  is  almoft  totally  effaced  when  cold,  but  is 
cafily  recoverable  by  heating  it,  without  being'  obliged 
to  uncork  the  bottle  containing  it.  This  folution  of 
the  calx  of  regulus  of  cobalt  is  the  bafis  of  the  fympa-' 
llietic  ink ;  for  without  marine  acid  this  ink  cannot  be 
made.  All  the  folutions  of  regulus  of  cobalt  may  be 
precipitated  by  alkalis  ;  and  thcfs  precipitates  are  blue, 
which  colour  they  retain  when  vitrified  with  the  llrong- 
ea  fire. 

Not  only  fympathetic  ink,  but  alfo  regulus  of  co- 
balt, may  be  made  from  the  zaffre  commonly  fold  ; 
which  is  nothing  elfc  than  the  calx  of  regulus  of  cobalt 
mixed  with  more  or  lefs  pulverifed  flints.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  we  mull  feparaie  as  well  as  we  can  the  powder  of 
flints  from  it,  by  wafliing,  as  M.  Beaumc  does,  and 
then  reduce  it  with  black  flux  and  fea-falt.  Regulus 
of  cobalt  feems  incapable  of  uniting  with  fulphur  :  but 
it  eafily  unites  with  liver  of  fulphur  ;  and  the  union  it 
forms  is  fo  intimate,  that  M.  Beaume  could  not  fepa- 
rate  thefe  two  fubftances  otherwife  than  by  precipita- 
tion with  an  acid. 

Many  curious  and  interelling  remarks  are  ftill  to  be 
difcovered  concerning  this  fingular  femimetal,  and  we 
may  hope  to  receive  further  intbrmation  from  the  en- 
deavours of  chemifts  who  have  undertaken  the  exami- 
nation  of  it.  M.  Beaume  particularly  has  made  con- 
fiderable  experiments  on  this  fubjeft,  part  of  which  he 
communicates  to  the  public  in  his  Courfe  of  Chemiftry, 
and  from  whom  we  have  borrowed  the  mcft  of  the  above 
©bfervations.     See  Chemistry,  n°  1294,  &c. 

REHEARSAL,  in  mufic  and  the  drama,  au  elTay 
or  experiment  of  fome  compofition,  generally  made  in 
private,  previous  to  its  reprefentation  or  performance 
in  public,  in  order  to  render  the  a<flors  and  performers 
more  perfeft  in  their  parts. 

REICHENBERG,  in  Bohemia,  95  miles  weft  of 
Prague,  205  north  weft  of  Vienna,  Lat.  50.  2. 
E.  Long.  12.  25.  is  only  remarkable  as  the  place  wheie 
the  Pruflian  army  defeated  the  Auftrians  on  the  21ft 
of  April  1757.  The  Auftrian  army,  commanded  by 
Count  Konigfeck,  was  ported  near  Rciclienberg,  and 
■was  attacked  by  the  Pruflians  under  the  command  of 
the  prince  of  Br unfwick  Bevern.  The  Pruflians  were 
20,000,  and  the  Auftrians  28,000  :  the  a(51ion  began 
at  half  after  fix  in  the  morning,  when  the  PruflSan  lines 
■were  formed,  and  attacked  the  Auftrian  cavalry,  which 
was  ranged  in  three  lines  of  30  fquadrons,  and  their 
two  wings  fuftained  by  the  infantry,  which  was  ported 
among  felled  trees  and  entrenchments.  The  Auftrians 
had  a  village  on  their  right,  and  a  wood  on  their  left, 
where  they  were  intrenched.  The  Pruffian  dragoons 
and  grenadiers  cleared  the  intrenchment  and  wood,  and 
entirely  routed  the  Auftrian  cavalry  ;  at  tliefame  time, 
the  redoubts  that  covered  Reichcnberg  were  taken  by 
General  Leftewitz  ;  and  the  Auftrians  were  entirely 
Vol.  XVI.  ^ 


defeated.  'J'he  Praflians  had  fcvcn  cfHcers  and  100 
men  killed  ;  14  officers  and  150  men  wounded.  The 
Auftrians  had  icoo  men  killed  and  wounded  ;  20  of 
their  oflicers  -.ind  400  men  taken  prifoners.  The  acTicii 
ended  at  eleven. 

REIN-DtER,or  yf/Ajnr/u/.     See  Cervus,  n^  4. 

REINS,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  Kidneys.     Sec 

AlJATOMV,  11"   101. 

Reius  of  a  Brid'e,  are  two  long  flips  of  leather,  fa- 
ftened  on  each  fide  a  curb  or  fnaflle,  which  the  rider 
holds  in  his  band,  10  keep  the  horfe  in  fubjedinn. 

There  is  alfo  what  is  called  falfe  reins  ;  v.hich  is  a 
lath  of  leather,  palicd  fometimes  through  th.e  arch  oi 
the  btnquet,  to  bend  the  horfe's  neck. 

REJOINDER,  in  law,  is  the  defendant's  anfwcr 
to  the  plaintiff's  replication  or  reply.  Thus,  in  the 
court  of  chancery,  the  defendant  puts  in  an  anfwer 
to  the  plaintiff's  bill,  which  is  fometimes  alfo  called 
an  exception;  the  plaintifPs  anfwer  to  that  is  called  a  re- 
plication, and  the  defendant's  ar.luer  to  that  a  rejoindre. 

RELAND  (Adrian),  an  eminent  Orientalift,  born 
at  Ryp,  in  North  Holland,  in  1676.  During  three 
years  ftudy  under  Sureiihufius,  he  mide  an  uncommon 
progiefs  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic 
languages  ;  and  thefe  languages  were  always  his  fa- 
vourite ftudy.  In  1701,  he  was,  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  King  William,  appointed  profellbr  of  Oriental 
languages  and  ecclefiaftical  antiquities  in  the  univerHty 
of  Utrecht  ;  and  died  of  the  fmall-pox  in  171S.  He 
was  diftinguifhed  by  his  modefty,  humanity,  and  learn- 
ing ;  and  carried  on  a  correfpondence  with  the  m.oll 
eminent  fcholars  of  his  time.  His  principal  works  are, 
I.  An  excellent  defcription  of  Paleftine.  2.  Five  dif- 
fertations  on  the  Medals  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and 
feveral  other  diffcrtations  on  different  fubjefts.  3.  An 
Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Grammar.  4.  The  An- 
tiquities of  the  ancient  Hebre%vs.  5.  Ori  the  Maho- 
metan Religion.  Thefe  works  ate  all  written  in   Latin. 

RELATION,  the  mutual  re.'pea  of  two  things,  or 
what  each  is  with  regard  to  the  other.  See  Mkta- 
PHYsrcs,  n°  93,  &c.  and  128,  &c. 

RsLATroN,  in  geometry.     See  Ratio. 

Relation,  is  alfo  ufed  for  analogy.  See  Ana- 
LOGY,  and  Metaphysics,  p.  529,  Stc. 

RELATIVE,  fomething  relating  to  or  refpefiing 
another. 

Relative,  in  mufic.     See  Mode. 

RcLAin-F.-Terms,  in  logic,  are  words  which  imply 
relation  :  fuch  are  marter  and  fervant,  hulband  and 
wife,  &c. 

In  grammar,  relative  words  are  thofe  which  anfwer 
to  fome  other  word  forgoing,  called  the  anie.ed,nl ; 
fuch  are  the  relative  pronouns  qui,  qua,  quodt  &c.  and 
in  Englifh,  ivho,  ivhom,  'uihich.  Sec.  The  word  an- 
fwering  to  thefe  relatives  is  often  underrtood,  as,  "  I 
know  whom  you  mean,"  for  "  I  know  the  perfon 
whom   you    mean." 

RELAXATION,  in  medicine,  the  adf  of  loofening 
or  flackening  ;  or  the  looreuefs  or  flacknefs  of  the  fibres, 
nerves,  mufcles.  Sec. 

RELAY,  a  fupp'.y  of  horfes,  placed  on  the  road, 
and  appointed  to  be  ready  for  a  traveller  fo  change, 
in  order  to  make  the  greater  expeditioB. 

RELEASE,  in  law,  is  a  difcharge  or   conveyance 

of  a  mail's  right  in  lands  or  tenements,  to  another  tlrat 
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kcleafe  l)aili  loDie  former  eftate  in  poficfl'ion.  The  words  ge- 
II  rcr:illy  uk-d  therein  are  "  reniifed,  rekaltd  and  tor 
R  lies,  ever  quit-cliiinicJ."  And  thcl's  rclc.Ues  may  enure, 
either,  1.  l$y  way  of  mlarging  an  efltUc,  or  enlarger 
rtjhitt  :  as,  if  there  be  tenant  for  hfe  or  years,  re- 
mainder to  another  in  fee,  and  he  in  remainder  re- 
leafts  all  his  right  to  the  particular  tenant  and  his 
liciis,  this  gives  him  tlie  ertate  in  fee.  But  in  this 
cafe  the  releifee  muft  be  in  J>o^~(fon  of  feme  eftate,  for 
l!ie  leleafe  to  work  upon  ;  for  if  theie  be  lelFee  for 
years,  and,  before  he  enters  and  is  in  pofienion,  llie 
lellbr  releafes  to  him  all  his  right  in  the  reverfion,  fuch 
releafe  is  void  for  want  of  poffelllon  in  the  releflee. 
;.  By  way  oi  pajjing  an  ijuite,  or  miUcr  i'ejii,t.-:  as, 
when  one  cf  two  c.'>parceners  releafeth  all  his  right  to 
the  other,  this  paifesh  tlie  fce-fimple  of  ihe  whole. 
And,  in  both  thefe  cafes,  there  muft  be  a  privily  of 
eliate  between  the  relellor  and  rekfiee;  that  is,  one 
cf  their  eftates  nmft  be  fo  related  to  the  other,  as  to 
make  but  one  and  the  fame  eftate  m  law.  3.  By  way 
^^  P^S"-S  '^  ''igf'''  ^^  initttr  U  droit  ;  as  if  a  man  be 
dilTeifed,  and  releafeth  to  his  diiTeilor  all  his  right  ; 
hereby  tlie  dilfeifor  acquires  a  new  right,  which  changes 
Uie  quality  of  his  eftate,  and  renJeis  that  lawful  which 
befoie  was  tortious.  4.  By  way  ot  e>.t'wgui/hment : 
as  if  my  tenant  for  life  makes  a  leafe  to  A  for  life,  re- 
mainder to  B  and  his  heirs,  and  I  releafe  to  A  ;  tliis 
extinguilhes  my  right  to  the  reverfion,  and  Ihall  enure 
to  the  advantage  of  B's  remainder  as  well  as  of  A's 
particular  eftate.  5.  Byway  of  etUry  and  feoffment : 
as  if  there  be  two  joint  difleifors,  and  the  dilfcifee  re- 
leafes to  one  of  tliem,  he  fhall  be  fole  feifed,  and  fhall 
k-'ep  out  his  former  companion  ;  which  is  the  fame  in 
effefl  as  if  the  difleifee  had  entered,  and  thereby  put 
an  end  10  the  dilfeifin,  and  afteiwards  had  enfeoffed 
one  of  the  diffeifors  in  fee.  And  hereupon  we  may 
obferve,  that  when  a  man  has  in  himfelf  tlie  pofteflion 
of  lands,  he  muft  at  the  common  law  convey  the  free- 
hold by  feoffment  and  livery;  which  makes  a  noto- 
riety in  the  country  :  but  if  a  man  has  only  a  right  or 
a  future  ir.terelt,  he  may  convey  that  right  or  intereft 
by  a  mere  releafe  to  him  that  is  in  poffeftlon  of  the 
land  :  for  the  occupancy  of  tlie  releflee  is  a  matter  of 
i'ufficient  notoriety  already. 

RELEVANCY,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  N" 
clvxxvi.  48. 

RELICS,  in  the  Romifti  church,  the  remains  of 
the  bodies  or  clothes  of  faints  or  martyrs,  and  the  in- 
slruments  by  which  they  were  put  to  death,  devoutly 
orcfcrved,  in  honour  to  their  memory;  kilfed,  revered, 
and  carried  in  proctliion. 

The  refpect  which  was  juftly  due  to  the  mart)Ts  and 
teachers  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  in  a  few  ages  increafed 
almoft  to  adoration  ;  and  at  length  adoration  was  really 
paid  both  to  departed  faints  and  to  relics  of  holy  men 
or  holy  things.  The  abufes  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
with  refpecl  to  relics,  are  very  flagrant  ;;nd  notorious. 
For  fuch  was  the  rage  for  them  at  one  time,  that,  as 
F.  MabiUon  a  Be;icdiJline  julUy  complains,  the  altars 
were  loaded  with  fufpefled  relics;  numerous  fpurious 
ones  being  everywhere  offered  to  the  piety  .md  devo- 
tion of  the  faithful.  He  adds,  too,  that  bones  are  often 
confecrated,  which,  fo  far  from  belonging  to  flints, 
probably  do  not  belong  to  Chriftians.  From  the  cata- 
combs numerous  relics  have  been  uken,  and  yet  it  is 


not  known  who  were  the  perfons  interred  therein.  In 
the  1  ith  centuiy,  relics  were  tried  by  fire,  and  thofe 
which  did  not  confiinie  were  reckoned  genuine,  and 
the  re  act.  Relics  were,  and  ftill  are,  preferved  on 
the  altars  whereon  mafs  is  celebrated  ;  a  fquare  hole  be- 
ing made  in  the  middle  of  the  altar,  big  enough  to  re- 
ceive the  hand,  and  herein  is  the  rclx  dcpolited,  be- 
ing lirft  wrapped  in  red  filk,  and  inclofed  in  a  leaden 
box. 

The  Romanifts  plead  antiquity  in  behalf  of  relics : 
For  the  Manichees,  out  of  hatred  to  the  flelh,  which 
they  confidered  as  an  evil  |>rinciple  refufed  to  honour 
the  relics  of  flints ;  which  is  reckoned  a  kind  of  proof 
that  the  Catholics  did  it  in  the  lirft  atjes. 

AVe  know,  indeed,  that  the  touching  of  linen  cloths 
en  relics,  frtm  an  opinion  of  lome  extraordinary  virtue 
ilerived  therefrom,  was  as  ancient  as.  the  firlt  ages,  there 
being  a  hole  made  in  the  cofEns  of  the  40  martyrs  at 
Conilantinnple  exprefsly  for  this  purpofe.  The  ho- 
nouiing  the  relics  of  faints,  on  which  the  church  of 
Rome  afterwards  founded  hei  fuperftiiions  and  lucrative 
ufcofthem,  as  objciSs  of  devotion,  as  a  kind  of  charms 
or  amulets,  and  as  inftruments  of  pretended  miracles, 
appears  to  have  originated  in  a  very  ancient  cuftom, 
that  prevailed  among  Chriltians,  of  aflembling  at  the 
cemeteries  or  burying-pLices  of  the  martyrs,  for  the 
purpofe  of  commemorating  them,  and  of  performing 
divine  worfhip.  When  the  profeffion  of  Chriftianity 
obtained  the  proteflion  of  the  civil  government,  under 
Conftar.tine  the  Great,  (lately  churches  were  ereded 
over  their  fepiilchres,  and  their  names  and  memories 
were  treated  with  every  poffible  token  of  affeftion  and 
refpeft.  This  reverence,  however,  gradually  exceeded 
all  reafonable  bounds  ;  and  thofe  prayers  and  religious 
fervices  were  thought  to  have  a  peculiar  faniflity  and 
virtue,  which  were  performed  over  their  tombs.  Hence 
the  practice  which  afterwards  obtained,  of  depofiting 
relics  of  faints  and  martyrs  under  the  altars  in  all 
churches.  This  pradice  was  then  tliought  of  fuch 
importance,  that  St  Ambrofe  would  not  confecrate  a 
church  becaufe  it  had  jio  relics  ;  and  the  council  of 
Conftantinople  in  Trullo  ordained,  that  thofe  altars 
fhould  be  demolifhed  under  which  there  were  found  no 
relics.  The  rage  of  procuring  relics  for  this  and  other 
purpofes  of  a  tlmilar  nature,  became  fo  excefiive,  that 
in  386  the  emperor  Theodofius  the  Great  was  obliged 
to  pafs  a  law,  forbidding  the  people  to  dig  up  the  bo- 
dies of  the  martyrs,  and  to  traflic  in  their  relics. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  rerpe<5t  for  facred  relics, 
which  afterwards  was  perverted  into  a  formil  worlhip 
of  them,  and  became  the  occafion  of  innumerable  pro- 
cetTions,  pilgrimages,  and  miracles,  Irom  which  the 
church  of  Rome  hath  derived  incredible  advantage. — 
In  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  it  was  not  futhcient  to 
reverence  departed  faints,  and  to  confide  in  their  inter- 
celFions  and  fuccours,  to  clothe  them  with  an  imaginary 
power  of  healing  difeafes,  working  miracles  and  deli- 
vering from  all  forts  of  calamities  and  dangers  ;  their 
bones,  their  clothes,  the  apparel  and  furniture  they  had 
polfelfed  during  their  lives,  the  very  ground  which  they 
had  touched,  or  in  which  their  putrefied  carcafes  were 
laid,  were  treated  with  a  ftupid  veneration,  and  fuppo- 
fcd  to  retain  the  marvellous  virtueof  healingall  diforders 
both  of  body  and  mind,  and  of  defending'  fuch  as  pof- 
felTed  them  againft  all  the  affauhs  and  devices  of  the  de. 
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\>..:\!ct.  vil.  The  coiifequcnce  of  all  dii^  was,  that  every  one 
•*'-^^~^^  wao  c;i"er  to  provide  hinifclf  with  thefe  faUitary  rerne- 
dies  ;  con!"equeiitI/  great  numbers  uiidcrtor.k  fatiguing 
and  perilous  vnyages,  and  fjbjeaed  themfelves  to  all 
forts  of  hardfhips  ;  while  others  made  ufe  of  this  delu- 
fion  to  accumulate  their  riches,  and  to  impofc  upon  the 
niife.v.l'le  multitude  by  the  moft  impious  and  fliockir.g 
inventions.  As  the  demand  for  relics  was  prodigious 
and  univerfal,  the  clergy  employed  the  utn.oft  dex- 
terity to  fatisfy  all  demands,  and  were  far  from  being 
nice  in  the  methods  they  ufed  for  that  end.  The  bo- 
dies of  the  faints  were  fought  by  fafting  and  prayer,  in- 
ftitutcd  by  the  priell  in  order  to  obtain  a  divine  anfwer 
and  an  infallible  direflior,  and  this  pretended  direflion 
never  failed  to  accomplilh  their  defcres  ;  the  holy  car- 
cafe  was  always  found,  and  that  always  in  confequence, 
as  they  impioully  gave  cut,  of  the  fuggeftion  and  infpi- 
ration  of  God  himfelf  Each  dif:overy  of  this  kind 
was  attended  with  excellive  demonftr.itions  of  joy,  and 
animated  the  zeal  of  thefe  devout  feekers  to  enrich  the 
church  Hill  more  and  more  with  this  new  kind  of  trea- 
fure.  Many  travelled  with  this  view  into  the  Eaftern 
provinces,  and  frequented  the  places  which  Chrift  and 
his  difciples  had  honoured  with  their  prefence,  that, 
with  the  bones  and  other  facred  remains  of  the  firft  he- 
ralds of  the  gofpel,  they  might  comfort  dejefted  minds, 
calm  trembling  confciences,  fave  finking  dates,  and  de- 
fend their  inh.\bitant5  from  all  forts  of  calamities.  Nor 
did  thefe  pious  travellers  return  home  empty  ;  the  cratt, 
dexterity,  and  knavery  of  the  Greeks,  found  a  rich 
prey  in  the  ftupid  credulity  of  the  Latin  relic-hunters, 
and  made  a  profitable  commerce  of  this  new  devotion. 
The  latter  paid  confiderable  fums  for  legs  and  arms, 
fkuUs  and  jaw-bones  (feveral  of  which  were  Pagan, 
and  fome  not  human),  and  other  things  that  were 
fuppofed  to  have  belonged  to  the  primitive  worthies 
of  the  Chriftian  church  ;  and  thus  the  Latin  churches 
came  to  the  poffeffion  of  thofe  celebrated  relics  of 
St  Mark,  St  James,  St  Bartholomew,  Cyprian,  Pan- 
taleon,  and  others,  which  they  fhow  at  this  day  with 
fo  much  oftentation.  But  there  were  many  who,  un- 
able to  procure  for  themfelves  thefe  fpiritual  treafures 
by  voyages  and  prayers,  had  recourfe  to  violence  and 
theft  ;  for  all  forts  of  means,  and  all  forts  of  attempts  in 
a  caufe  of  this  nature,  were  conlidered,  when  fuccefs- 
ful,  as  pious  and  acceptable  to  the  Supreme  Being. — 
Befides  the  arguments  from  antiquity  to  which  the  Pa- 
pirts  refer,  in  vindication  of  their  worfhip  of  relics,  of 
which  the  reader  may  form  fome  judgment  from  this 
article,  Bellarmine  appeals  to  Scripture  in  fupport  of 
it,  and  cites  the  following  palfages,  viz.  Exod.  xiii.  19,  ; 
Deut.  xxxiv.  6.  ;  2  Kings  xiii.  21.  ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  16, 
17,  18.  ;  Ifaiah  xi.  10.  ;  Matthew  xi.  20,  21,  22.;  Ads 
V.  12 — 15.  ;A<Ssxix.   11,12.     See  Popery. 

Tlie  Roman  CathoHcs  in  Great  Britain  do  not  ac- 
knowledge any  worfiiip  to  be  due  to  relics,  but  merely 
a  high  veneration  and  refpeift,  by  which  means  they 
think  they  honour  God,  who,  they  fay,  has  often 
wrought  very  extraordinary  miracles  by  them.  But, 
however  proper  this  veneration  and  refpeifl  may  be,  its 
abufe  has  been  fo  great  and  fo  general,  as  fully  to  war- 
rant the  rejedion  of  them  altogether. 

Relics  are  iorbidden  to  be  ufed  or  brought  into  Eng- 
land by  feveral  ftatutes  ;  and  juftices  of  peace  are  em- 
powered to  fearch  houfes  for  popifli  books  and  relics, 


whieli,  when  found,  are  to  be  defaced  and  burnt,  Sec. 
3  J:ic.  L  cap.  26. 

REI^ICT,  in  law,  the  fame  with  Wmov/. 

KViLlEF  [Re/fvimen;  but,  in  D(  mefday,  Rclevatio, 
RiL-viuM),  fignifies  a  ceviain  funi  of  money,  which  the 
tenant,  liolding  by  knight's  fervice,  grand  ferjeanty,  or 
other  tenure,  (for  which  homage  or  legal  fervice  is 
due),  and  being  at  full  age  at  the  death  of  his  an- 
ceftor,  paid  unto  his  lord  at  his  entrance.  See  Pri- 
mer. 

Though  reliefs  had  their  original  while  feuds  were 
only  life-eftates,  yet  they  continued  after  feuds  be- 
came hereditary ;  and  were  therefore  looked  upon, 
very  juftly,  as  one  of  the  greateft  grievances  of  te- 
nure: efpecially  when,  at  the  firll,  they  were  merely 
arbitrary  and  at  the  will  of  the  lord  ;  fo  that,  if  he 
pleafed  to  demand  an  exorbitant  relief,  it  was  in  efFeft 
to  d'.finherit  the  heir.  The  Englifh  ill  brooked  thi-; 
confequence  of  their  new-adopted  policy,  and  there- 
fore William  the  Conqueror  by  his  laws  afccrtciined  thi: 
relief,  by  drefting  (in  imitation  of  the  Danilh  lie- 
riots),  that  a  certain  quantity  of  arms,  and  habili- 
ments of  war,  Ihould  be  paid  by  the  earls,  barons,  and 
vavafours  refpeftively  ;  and,  if  the  latter  had  no  arms, 
they  fhould  pay  1 00s.  William  Rufus  broke  through 
this  compofition,  and  again  demanded  arbitrary  un- 
certain reliefs,  as  due  by  the  teodal  laws  ;  thereby  in 
effeifl  obhging  every  heir  to  new-purchafe  or  redeem 
his  land  :  but  his  brother  Henry  I.  by  the  charter  be- 
fore-mentioned, reftored  his  father's  law  ;  and  ordained, 
that  the  relief  to  be  paid  (liould  be  according  to  the 
lawfo  eftablilhed,  and  not  an  arbitrary  redemption. — 
But  afterwards,  when,  by  an  ordinance  in  27  Hen.  H. 
called  the  ajpfe  of  arms,  it  was  provided,  that  every 
man's  armour  ftiould  defcend  to  his  heir,  for  defence 
of  the  realm,  and  it  thereby  became  imprafticable  to 
pay  thefe  acknowledgments  in  arms  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  Conqueror,  the  compofition  was  univer- 
fallj  accepted  of  loos,  for  every  knight's  fee,  as  we 
find  it  ever  after  eftablilhed.  But  it  muft  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  relief  was  only  then  payable,  if  the 
heir  at  the  death  ot  his  anceftor  had  attained  his  full 
age  of  21  years. 

To  RELIEVE  the  Gi'.'iRD,  is  to  put  frelTi  men 
upon  guard,  which  is  generally  every  24  hours. 

To  Rfiif.^'e  the  Trenchet,  is  to  relieve  the  guard  of 
the  trenches,  by  appointing  thofe  for  that  duty  who 
have  been  there  beiorc. 

Ti  Rfliei'e  the  Sentries,  is  to  put  frefh  men  upon 
that  duty  from  the  guard,  which  is  generally  done 
every  two  hours,  by  a  corporal  who  attends  the  relief, 
to  fee  that  the  proper  orders  are  delivered  to  the  foldicr 
who  relieves. 

RELIEVO,  or  Relief,  in  fculpture,  &c,  is  the 
projedure  or  ftanding  out  of  a  figure  which  arifes  pro- 
minent irom  the  ground  or  plane  on  which  it  isforn  ed  ; 
whether  that  figure  be  cut  with  the  chiflel,  moulded,  or 
caft. 

There  are  three  kinds  or  degrees  of  relievo,  viz.  alto, 
baffo,  and  demi-ielievo.  The  alto-relievo,  called  alfo 
haut-relief,  or  high-relievo,  is  when  the  figure  is  formed 
after  nature,  and  projeds  as  much  as  the  life.  Baffo- 
relievo,  bafs-relief,  or  low- relievo,  is  when  the  work  is 
raifed  a  little  from  the  ground,  as  in  medals,  and  the 
frontifpieces  of  buildings  ;  and  particularly  in  the  hifto- 
H  2  ries. 
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RcUcTo,    1  i«s,  tcilocn5,  foliages,  and  oihcr  orna.T.fiiti  of  friezes,  ly  exalied  above  them,  by  being  maJc  capable  of  rcligi-    Rdl. 

Kditiii'ii-   Denii-rclicvo  is  when  one  half  of  t!ic  figure  rifcs  from  oiis  notions  anj  religious  fcntiment:.       The    flighted  ^"""^ 

^""^  "^  the  phme.  AVhcn,  in  .1  ballb-relicvo,  there  are  parts  that  knowledge  of  hirtory  is  fufficient  to  inform  us,  that  re- 

ll.ind   clear  (^iit,  dctacl.ed  from  the  relt,  the  work  is  ligion  has  ever  had  a  powerful  influence  in  moulding 

called  a  demi-baf}.  the  fentiments  and  manners  of  men.     It  lias  fomctimcs 

In  architt<flurc,  the  relievo  or  ptcjeiflure  of  the  ornx-  dignified,  and  fumetimLS  degraded,  the  human  charac- 

ir.ents  ought  always  to  be  proportioned   to  the  magni-  ter.     In  one  region  or  age  it  has  been  favourable  to  ci- 

tud;  of  the  building  it  adorns,  and  to   ihe  diftance  at  vili/ation  and  refinement ;  in  another,  it  has  occafionally 

wh'ch  it  is  to  be  viewed.  cramped  the  genius,  depraved  the  motals,  and  deforni- 

Relievo,  or  Ri'.icf,  in  paintinjr,  is  the  degree  of  bold-  ed  the  manners  of  men.     The  vari>;tic:>  of  reli 


ntfs  w  th  which  the  figures  fecm,  .it  a  due  diftance,  to 
(land  out  fr.ni  tha  ground  of  the  p.iinting. 

The  relievo  depends  much  upon  the  depth  of  the 
Ihadow,  and  the  llrength  of  the  light  ;  or  on  the 
hiight  of  the  diffe.-ent  colours,  bordering  on  one  ano- 


gion  are 
innumerable  ;  and  the  members  of  every  diilin^l  fe^'l 
mull  view  all  who  difl'er  from  them  as  more  or  lefs  mif- 
taken  with  refpefl  to  the  mo  ft  important  concerns  of 
man.  Religion  fecms  to  be  congenial  to  the  heart  of 
man  ;  for  whi;rever  humm  focieiy  fublills,  there  we  are 
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the  I- J  and  particularly  on  the  difference  of  the  colour  certain  of  finding  religious  opinions  and  fen:iments. 
of  th;  fij,ure  from  ihit  of  th.e  ground:  thus,  when  It  muft,  therefore,  be  an  important  fubjecT  of  fpecu- 
the  light  is  fo  difpofed  as  to  make  the  nearell  parts  of  lation  to  the  man  and  the  philolbpher  to  confider  the 
the  figure  advance,  and  is  well  diiTufed  on  the  mafles,  origin  of  religion  ;  to  inquire.  How  far  religion  in  gene- 
yet  in.^enfibly  dimimlhing,  and  terminating  in  a  large  ral  has  a  tendency  to  promote  or  to  injure  the  order  and 
i'pacii.us  fliadow,  brought  off  infenfibly,  the  relievo  happincfs  of  fociety  ?  and,  above  all,  to  examine,  What 
is  laid  to  be  bold,  and  the  clair  obfcure  well  under-  particular  religion  is  bell  calculated  to  produce  an  happy 
ftood.  influence  on  human  life  ? 

RELIGION  (Relicio),  is  a  Lrilin  word  derived,  We  ihiU  endeavour  to  give  a  f.itisfaiflory  anfwer  to 
according;  to  Cicero  *,  from  rd'tgere,  "  to  re-confider  ;"  each  ot  thefe  quellions,  referving  to  the  article  Theo- 
but  according  to  Servius  and  moll  modern  grammari-  logv  the  conlideration  of  the  dogmas  of  that  parti- 
ans,  from  r<'%;r-,  "  to  bind  fail."  Tlie  rcaion  affigned  by  cular  religion  which,  from  our  prcfcnt  inquiries,  (hall 
the  Roman  orator  for  deducing  re'igio  from  relego,  is  in  appear  to  be  true,  and  to  have  thehajipiell  influence  on 
thcfe  words,  "  qui  auteni  omnia,  quse  ad  cultum  deo-    human  life  and  manners. 

r.im  pertinerent,  diligenter  retraflarent,  et  tanquam  re-  I.  The  foundation  of  all  religion  refts  on  the  belief 
legerent,  funt  didi  relig'wji  ex  relegendo."  The  reafon  of  the  exiftence  of  one  or  more  fuperior  beings,  who 
given  by  Servius  for  his  derivation  of  the  word  is,  govern  the  world,  and  upon  whom  the  happinefs  or  mi- 
"  quod  mentem  religio  religet."  If  the  Ciceronian  lery  of  mankind  ultimately  depends.  Of  this  belief,  as 
etymology  be  the  true  one,  the  word  religion  will  de-  it  may  be  faid  to  have  Been  univerfal,  there  leem  to  be 
note  the  diligent  ftudy  of  whatever  pertains  to  the  but  three  fources  tliat  can  be  conceived.  Either  the  image 
worlhip  of  the  gods  ;  but  according  to  the  other  deriva-  of  Deity  mufl  be  llamped  on  the  mind  of  every  human 
tion,  which  we  are  inclined  to  prefer,  it  denotes  that  being,  the  lavage  as  well  as  tlie  fage  ;  or  the  founders  of 
obligation  which  we  feel  on  our  minds  from  the  relation  focieties,  and  other  eminent  perfons,  tracing  by  the  efforts 
in  which  we  ftand  to  fome  fuperior  power.  In  either  of  their  own  reafon  villbleeffeifts  to  invifible  caufes,  muft 
cafe,  the  import  of  the  word  ri^'igioit  is  different  from  have  difcuvered  the  exiftence  of  fuperior  powers,  and 
that  oi theology,  as  the  former  fignihes  a  number  of  prac-  communicated  the  difcovery  to  their  alFociates  and  fol- 
tical  duties,  and  the  latter  a  fyltem  of  fpeculative  truths,  lowers  ;  or,  laftly,  the  univerfal  belief  in  fuch  pfiwers 
Thcakgv  is  therefore  the  foundation  of  r(7;|g;<3«,  or  the  muft  have  been  derived  by  tradition  from  a  primaeval  re- 
fcience  from  which  it  fprings  ;  for  no  man  can  ftudy  velation,  communicated  to  the  progenitors  of  the  hu- 
what  pertains  to  the  woriliip  of  fuperior  powers  till  he    man  race. 

believe  that  fuch  powers  exift,  or  feel  .-iny  obligation  on  One  or  other  of  thefe  hypothefes  muft  be  true,  be- 
his  mind  from  a  relation  of  which  he  knows  nothing.  caufe  a  fourth  cannot  be  framed.  But  we  have  elfe- 
Tliis  idea  of  religion,  as  diftingiiilhed  from  theo-  where  (Polythiiism,  n"  2.)  examined  the  reafoning 
logy,  comprehends  the  duties  not  only  of  thole  more  re-  whicli  has  been  employed  to  ellablilh  the  firft,  and  fticwii 
lined  and  complicated  fyftems  of  theii'm  or  polytheifm  that  it  proceeds  upon  falfe  notions  of  human  nature, 
which  have  prevailed  among  civilized  and  enlightened  We  fhould  likcwife  pronouixe  it  contrary  to  faifl,  could 
rations,  fuch  as  the  polytheifm  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro-  we  believe,  on  the  authority  of  fome  of  it^  patrons,  who 
man?,  and  the  iheifm  of  the  Jews,  the  Mahometans,  are  not  alhamed  to  contradi(5l  one  another,  that  the 
•.ind  the  Chriftians  ;  it  comprehends  every  fentiment  of  Kamtfchatkans,  and  other  tribes,  in  the  loweft  ftate  of 
obligation  which  human  beings  hjvc  ever  conceived  reafoning  and  morals,  have  no  ideas  whatever  of  Dci- 
tliemfelvcs  under  to  fuperior  powers,  as  well  as  all  ty.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  confider  the  fecond  hy- 
the  forms  of  wnrlliip  whidi  have  ever  been  praflifed  pothefis,  which  is  much  more  pLiufibie,  and  will  bear  a 
through  the  world,  however  fantaftic,  immoral,  or  ab-    llrivfler  fcrutiny. 

furd.  That  the  e.xiftence  and  m.iny  of  the  attributes  of  the 

When  wc  turn  our  eyes  to  this  feature  of  the  human  Deity  are  capable  of  rigid  demonftration,  is  a  truth 
charadlor,  we  find  it  peculiarly  intercfting.  Mankind  which  cannot  be  controverted  either  by  the  philofophcr 
are  diliinguilhed  from  the  brutal  tribes,  and  elevated  to  or  the  Chriftian  ;  for  "  the  invifible  things  of  Him  from 
an  higher  rark,  by  the  rational  and  moral  faculties  with  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  fcen,  being  uiidcr- 
vhich  tl^ey  are  endowed  ;  but  they  are  ftill  more  widely  ftood  by  the  things  that  arc  made,  even  His  eternal 
diftirgtiill.ed  from  the  inferior  creation,  and  more  high-    power  and  Godhead,"    (.fee   Metaphysics,  Part  III. 
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Religion,  chap.  vi.  and  Theology,  n"  8,  9.)  But  furely  it 
'^^"^'"^^  would  be  rafh  to  in'er,  either  that  every  truth  for 
which,  when  it  is  known,  die  ingenuity  of  man  can 
frame  a  dcmonftration,  is  [heie^ore  dif. 02  erali/e  by  hu- 
man iagaclty,  or  that  all  the  truths  w'lich  have  been 
difcovered  by  a  Niivfoii  or  a  Loile  nilglu  therefore 
have  been  difcovered  by  untaught  barbarians.  In  ma- 
thematical fcience,  there  are  few  demonllrations  of  ea- 
fter  comprehenfion  than  that  given  by  Euclid,  of  the 
theorem  of  which  Pythagoras  is  the  reputed  author  ; 
yet  no  man  ever  dreamed  that  a  boy  capable  of  being 
made  to  underiland  that  theorem,  muft  therefore  have 
fagacity  equal  to  the  fage  ot  Samos  ;  or  that  fuch  a  boy, 
having  never  heard  of  the  relation  between  the  hypo- 
thenufe  and  other  two  Qdes  of  a  right  angled  triangle, 
would  be  likely  to  difcover  that  the  Iquarc  of  the  former 
is  precifely  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  fquares  of  the  latter. 
Juft  fo  it  feems  to  be  with  the  fundamental  truths  of 
theology.  There  can  hardly  be  conceived  a  demonftra- 
tion  lefs  intricate,  or  more  conclufive,  than  that  which 
the  man  of  fcience  employs  to  prove  the  exillence  of  at 
lead  one  God,  poiTelTed  of  boundlefs  power  and  perfeft 
wifdom.  And  could  we  fuppofe  that  the  human  race  had 
remained  without  any  knowledge  of  God  in  the  world, 
till  certain  lucky  individuals  had  by  fomc  means  or  other 
nia.'e  themfelves  mafters  of  the  rules  of  logic,  and  the 
philofophy  of  caufes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
thefe  individuals  might  have  difcovered  the  exiftence  of 
fuperior  powers,  and  communicated  their  difcovery  to 
their  affociates  and  followers.  But  this  fuppofition 
cannot  be  admitted,  as  it  is  contraJitfled  by  the  evidence 
of  all  hiftory.  No  nation  or  tribe  has  ever  been  found, 
in  which  there  is  not  reafon  to  believe  that  fome  notions 
were  entertained  of  fuperior  and  invifible  powers,  upon 
which  depends  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  mankind  : 
and  from  the  moft  authentic  records  of  antiquity,  it  is 
apparent  that  very  pure  principles  of  theifm  prevailed 
in  fome  nations  long  before  the  rules  of  logic,  and  the 
philofophy  of  caufes,  were  thought  of  by  any  people 
under  heaven. 

The  fuppofition  before  us  is  inadmiffible  upon  other 
accounts.  Some  modern  philofophers  have  fancied  that 
the  original  progenitors  of  mankind  were  left  entirely  to 
themfelves  from  the  moment  of  their  creatic  n ;  that  thsy 
wandered  about  for  ages  without  the  ufeof  fpeecli  and 
in  the  lowell  ftate  of  favagifm  ;  but  that  they  gradually 
civilized  themfelves,  and  at  laft  ftumbled  upon  the  con- 
trivance of  making  articulate  founds  fignificant  of  ideas, 
which  was  fallowed  by  the  invention  of  arts  and  fcien- 
ces,  with  all  the  blefTings  of  religion  and  legiflation  in 
their  train.  But  this  is  a  wild  tcverie,  inconfiilent  wiih 
the  phenomena  of  human  nature. 

It  is  a  well  known  faifl,  that  a  man  blind  from  his 
birth,  and  fuddenly  made  to  fee,  would  not  by  means  of 
his  newly  acquired  fenfe  difcern  either  the  magnitude 
or  figure  or  dillance  of  obje<Ss,  but  would  conceive  eve- 
ry thing  which  communicated  to  him  vifible  fenfations 
as  infeparably  united  to  his  eye  or  hit  mind  (See  Me- 
taphysics, n"  49 — 53).  How  long  his  fenfe  of  fight 
would  remain  in  fuch  an  imperfeft  ftate,  we  cannot  jio- 
fitively  fay ;  but  from  attending  to  the  vifible  fenfitions 
of  infants,  we  are  confident  that  weeks,  if  not  months, 
elapfe  before  they  can  diftinguilh  one  thing  from  ano- 
ther. We  have  indeed  been  told,  that  Chefelden's  fa- 
mous patient,  though  he  was  at  firft  in  the  ftate  which 
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we  have  defcrlbed,  lea-ned  to  diftingaini  ohjefts  hy 
fight  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  hours,  cr  at  the  moft  of  a 
few  days  ;  but  admitting  this  to  a  certain  extent  to  be 
true,  it  may  eafily  he  accounted  for.  The  difeafs  call- 
ed a  ca/^raS  feldom  occafiuns  total  blindnefs;  but  let 
us  fuppofe  the  eyes  of  this  man  to  have  been  io  com- 
pletely dimmed  as  to  communicate  no  fenfition  what- 
ever upon  being  expofed  to  the  rays  of  light ;  ftill  we 
muft  remember  that  he  had  long  polfefled  the  power  ol 
loco-motion  and  all  his  other  ftnfes  in  perfefiion.  He 
Wis  tlerefo:e  well  acquainted  wi;h  the  real,  /.  e.  the 
tangible  rragi  itude,  figur:,  and  diftance  of  many  ob- 
jeifls  ;  and  having  been  often  told  that  the  things  which 
he  touched  would,  upon  his  acquilitioa  of  fight,  com- 
municate new  feni'ations  to  his  mind,  differing  from 
each  other  according  to  the  diftance,  fi  liue,  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  objeifls  by  which  thsy  v.-ere  occafioned, 
he  would  foon  learn  to  infer  the  one  from  the  other, 
and  to  di.^inguifli  near  objeifts  by  means  of  his  fight. 

The  progenitors  of  the  human  race,  however,  if  lelt 
to  themfelves  from  the  moment  of  their  creation,  had 
not  the  fxme  advantages.  When  they  firft  opened 
their  eyes,  they  had  neither  moved,  nor  handled,  nor 
heard,  nor  fmelled,  nor  tafted,  nor  had  a  fingle  idea  or 
notion  treafured  up  in  their  memories  ;  hut  were  in  all 
thefe  refpefts  in  the  ftate  of  new-born  infants.  Now 
we  fhould  be  glad  to  be  informed  by  thofe  fages  who 
have  conducted  mankind  through  many  generations  in 
which  they  were  mutiini  el  turpe  fecus  to  th..t  happy  pe- 
riod when  they  invented  language,  h(nv  the  fii  it  men 
were  taught  to  diUinguifli  objeifts  by  their  fenfe  of 
fight,  and  how  they  contri'ed  to  live  till  this  moft  ne- 
ceflary  faculty  w-is  acquired  ?  It  doe»  not  appear  that 
men  are  like  brutes  provided  with  a  number  of  ii.ftiniSs 
which  guide  them  blindlold  and  without  experience  to 
whatever  is  neceflary  fr  their  own  prefervation  (fee 
Instinct)  :  On  the  contrary,  all  voyagers  tell  us  that, 
in  ftrange  and  aninliabited  countries,  they  dare  not  ven- 
ture to  tafte  unknown  fruits  unlefs  they  perceive  that 
thefe  fruits  are  eaten  by  the  fowls  of  the  air.  But  with- 
out the  a'd  of  inftincl,  or  of  fome  other  guide  equally 
to  be  depended  upon,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  conceive 
how  men  dropt  ftom  the  hands  of  tlieir  Creator,  and 
left  from  that  inftant  wholly  to  themfelves,  could  move 
a  fingle  ftep  without  tl-e  moft  imminent  danger,  or 
even  ftretch  out  their  hands  to  lay  hold  of  that  food 
which  we  may  fuppofe  to  have  been  placed  within 
their  reach.  They  could  not,  for  many  days,  diftin- 
guifh  a  precipice  from  a  plane,  a  rock  from  a  pit,  or  a 
river  from  the  meadows  througli  which  it  rolled.  And 
in  fuch  circumftances,  how  could  they  poflibly  exift, 
till  their  fenfe  of  fight  had  acquired  fiich  perfeftion  as 
to  be  a  fufficient  guide  to  all  their  necelfiry  motions  ? 
Can  any  confiftent  theift  fuppofe  tliat  the  God  whofe 
goodnefs  is  fo  confpicuoufly  difplayed  in  all  his  works, 
would  leave  his  nobleft  creature  on  earth,  a  creature  for 
whofe  comfort  alone  many  other  creatures  feemto  have 
been  formed,  in  a  fituation  fo  forlorn  as  this,  where  his 
immediate  deftruction  appears  to  be  inevitable?  No! 
This  fuppofition  cannot  be  formed,  becaufe  mankind 
ftill  exiit.  8 

Will  it  then  be  faid,  that  when  God  formed  the  firft  Eut  from 
men,  he  not  only  gave  them  organs  of  fenfation,  and  ^"  of'g  ""l 
fouls  capable  of  arriving  by  difcipline  at  the  exercife  £,{  '«'*1»"'"^- 
reafcn,    but  tliat  he  alib  imprclfcd  upon  their  mindsi 
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5^   ■-"-  •  aJe.jtt.ite  iJc.is  anJ  noiions  of  every  objcifl   in  which  rendered  tl.cm  capable  of  exerting  their  natural  facul-  R-^Ii.^i^n. 
"— '^''■~'  (licy  wcrcinccrcflid,  bn'uglit  all  their  ()rj.ans,  external   ties,  fo  as,  by  tr;;cing  cffcSs  to  tlieir  canfes,  to  difcover  ^— ^^'"^^ 
a'l.l  iiuctn.il,  at  once  to  their  utmoll  poffible  Ita'.eot'pcr-    ills  being  and  attributes,  he  revea /a/ h\m[c\f  lo  them  as 
Jcfticn  :  taught  them  inftantaneouny  tlie  laws  ol'  realon-    cc;  taialy  as  he  did  afterwards  to  Mofes,  when  to  him  he 
i-.g  ;  and,  in  one  word,  Itorcd  tlieir  minds  with  every    condcfcended  to  fpcak  face  to  fa.e.  ,j 

Thi«'o>i-     branch  of  ufeful  kiiowk-ds^e  ?     I'liis  is  indeed  our  own        If  this  reafoniug  bi  admitted  as  fair  and  condufive,  Sucli  »  rc- 
monacrt;-  opinicn  ;  and  it  is  perkilly  agreeable  to  what  we  are    and  we  apprehend  that  the  principles  on  whicli  it  pro-  vdatioii 
ijiictwti'j  i.iu 'ht  by  the  Hebrew    lawgiver.       Wlien  God    had    cceds  cannot  be  conlidered  as  ill-founded,  we  have  ad- "'"'^  "^'"- 
\>rirln,?tur  j-,j.,^jj    Adam  and  Eve,  Mufes  does  not   fay  tliat  he    vanced  lb  far  as  to  prove  tliac  mankind  mull  have  been  [^^^J^    ' 
'^''""'        l.fcthem   to  acquire  by  How  degrees  the  ufe   of  their    originally  enlightened  by  a  revelation.     But  it  isfearce  p^jjjl, !_° 
f«;\rei  and  reafoning  powers,  and  to  diftinguifli  as  they   necelfiry  to  t.bferve,  th.at  this  revelation  mull  have  been 
could  fruits  tliat  w^re  fa'.utary  from   thole  that  were   handtd    down    through    fucceeding    generations.     It 
polfonous.     No  :  he   placed  them   in    a  garden  where    could  not  fiil  to  reach  the  era  of  the  deluge.     It  is  not 
every  tree  but  one  bore  truit  fit  for  food  ;  he  warned    abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  he  who  fpake  from  heaven  to 
llieni  particularly  ag  linft   the   fruit   of  that   tree  ;  he    Adam,  fpake  alio  to  Noah.     And  both  the  revelation 
b:ou"ht  before  the.oi  the  various  animals  vhich  roamed    which  had  been  handed  dovni  to  the  polldeluvian  pa- 
thiiugh  tl'.e    garden;  he  arranged  thelb  animals  into    triarch  by  tradition,  and  that  which  was  communicated 
their  proper  genera  and  fpecies  ;  and  by  teaching  Adam    imnKdiately  to  hinifcU,  would  be  by  him  made  known 
to  give  them  n.-vmes,  he  communita:cd  to  tiie  lirlt  pair    to  his  defcendants.     Thus  it  appears  almoll  impoflible 
the  elements  of  language.     This  cmdefcenfion  appears    that  fome  part  ot  the  religious  fentiments  of  mankind 
jr.  every  rcfpe^  worthy  of    perfcil    benevolence;  and    Ihould  not  have  been  derived  from  revelation  ;  and  that 
indeed  without  it  tlie  helplefs  man  and  woman  could    not  of  the  religious  feiuiments  of  one  particular  family 
not  have  lived  one  whole  «eek.     But  it  cannot  be  fup-    or  tribe,  but  of  almoll;  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  i, 

P' fed,  that  amidll   fo  much  ufeful  inflruetion  the  gra-        This  conclufion,  which  we  have  deduced  by  fair  rea- The  autho- 
cious  Creator  would  negleft  to  communicate  to  his  ra-    foning  from  the  benevolence  of  God  and  the  nature  of  ritj-of  the 
tional   creatures  the  knowledge  of  himfelf;   to  inform    man,  is  confirmed  by  the  autliority  of  the  Jewifh  and  Jf"!*  *'"' 
them   of  their  own  origin,  and   the  lelation   in  wliich    Chriltian   Scriptuies,  which  are  entitled   to  more  im- ^   int'r" 
tliey  flood  to  him  ;  and  to  (late  in  the  plained  terms    plicit  credit  than  all  lie  other  records   of  ancient  hif- ^f_ 
the  duties   incumbent  on  them  in  return  for  fo  much    tory. 

goodnels.  When  we  review  the  internal  and  external  evidence 

Tile  mode        I"  what  manner  all  this  knowledge  was  commimlca-    of  the  authenticity  of  thefe  f;icrcd  books,  we  cannot  for 
of  commu-  ted,  car.not  be  certainly  known.      It  may  have  been  in    a  moment  hefiiate  to  receive  them  as  tlie  genuine  ivorj 
iiication      either  of  the  following  ways  conceivable  by  ns,  or  in    of  Go./.     If  we  examine  their  internal   charadler,  they 
iiotcLitain-  o;})ei-s  of  which  we  canfiTmno  conception.     God  may    every  where  appear  to  be  indeed  the  voice  of  Heaven. 
)y  iiK.wu.   y^,^yf,  nnraculoufly  ftored  the  minds  of  the  fird  pair  with    The  creation  of  the  world — the  manner  in  which  this 
adequate  ideas  and  notions  of  fenfible  and  intelleiftual    globe  was  firll  peopled — the  deluge  which  fwept  away 
obje<5ls  ;  and  then  by  an  internal  operation  of  his  own    its  inhabitants — the    fucceeding   views  of  the  llate  of 
Spirit  have  enabled  tl.ein  to  exert  at  once  their  rational    mankind  in  the  next  ages  after  the  deluge — the  calling 
faculties  fo  as  to  difcover  his  exillence  and  attributes,    of  Abraliam — the  legiilation  of  Mofes — the  whole  fe- 
together  with  the  relation  in  which  as  creatures   they    ries  of  eventi  which  befel  the  Jewilh  nation — the  pro- 
flood  to  him   their  Almighty  Creator.     Or,  after  ren-    phecies — the  appearance  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  the  pro- 
derlng  them  rapable  of  diilinguifliing  objeifls  by  means    mulgation  of  his  gofpel,  as  explained  to  us  in  the  Scrip- 
ot  tneii  icnfes,  of  comparing  their  ideas,  and  underftand-    turcs — form  one  feries,  which  is,  in  the  higheft  degree, 
ing  a  language,  he  may  have  exhibited  himfelf  under    illuflrative  of  the  power,  wifdom,  and  goodnefs  of  the 
fome  fenlible  emblem,  and  conducted  them  by  degrees    Supreme  Being. 

from  one  branch  of  knowledge  to  another,  as  a  fchool-        While  it  mud  be  allowed  that  tlie  human  mind  is 

niader   condiifls  his   pupil'.,  till   they  were  fufficiently    ever  prone  to  debale  the  fublime  principles  of  true  reli- 

acquiinted  with  every  thing  relating  to  their  own  hap-    gion  by  enthufiafm  and  fuperllition,  reafon   and  can- 

pinefs  and  duty  as  rational,  moral,  and  religious,  crea-    dour  will  not  for  a  moment  hefitate  to  acknowledge,that 

tures.     In  determining  the  quedion  before  us,  it  is  of   the  whole  fydem  of  revelation  reprefents  the  Supreme 

no  importance  whether  infinite  wifdom  adopted  eitlier    Being  in  the  mod  fublime  and  amiable  light :  that,  in 

of  thefe  methods,  or  fome  other  different  from  them    it,  religion  appears  elfentiuUy  connefled  wiili  molality : 

both  which  we  cannot  conceive.     The  ordinary  procefs    that  the  legiflative  code  of  Mofes  was  fucli  as  no  legif. 

in  which  men  acquire  knowledge  is,  by  the  laws  of  their    lator  ever  formed    and  ellablilhed    among   a    people 

nature,  extremely  tedious.     They  cannot  reafon  before    equally  rnde  and  uncultivated:  that  the  manners  and 

their  minds  be  llored  with  ideas  and  notions  ;  and  they    morals  of  the  Jews,  vicions  and  lavage  as  they  may  in 

cannot  acquire  thefe  but  through  the  medium  of  their    fome  indances  appear,  yet  mciit  a  much  higher  cha- 

j,         fenfes  long  exercifed  on  external  objedfs.  raifttr  than  thofe  either  of  their  neighbours,  orofalmoft 

Eiitwhi-         The  progenitors  of  the  liuman  race,  left  to  inform    any  other  nation,  whofe  circumdances  and  charafler 

fff  intci-  themfelves  by  this  procefs,  mud  have  inevitably  perilhed    were  in  other  relpeds  fimilar  to  theirs  :  that  there  is  aa 

nalorex-    before  they  had  accpiircd  one  diltinifl  notion;  and  it  is    infinite  difleieiice  between  the  Scripture  prophecies  and 

t;rii..  ,■[      jj^g   fame  thing   with  refpc>5t  to  the  origin  of  religion,    the  oracles  and  predictions  which  prevailed  among  hea- 

Jv*arevcla  whether  God  prefervcd  them  from   dellruftion   by  an    then  nations  :  and  that  the  miracles  recorded  io  thofe 

ti»ii.  interna/ or  external  rcvclAUon.     If  he  dored  their  minds    writings  which  we  elleem  facred  were  attended  with 

at  once  with  the  rudiments  of  all  ufeful  knowledge,  and   circumdances  which  entitle  them  to  be  ranked  in  a  very 
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different  clafs  from  thofe  which  enthufiafm  anJ  impof- 
ture  have  fabricated  among  other  nations.  See  Mira- 
cle and  Prophecy. 

But  as  the  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  primae- 
val reiis;ion  rells  particularly  on  the  authority  of  the  firll 
five  books  of  the  Old  Teltament,  it  may  be  thought 
incumbent  on  us  to  fupport  our  re.ifnning  on  this  fub- 
jeft,  by  proving,  that  the  author  of  thofe  books  was 
indeed  infpired  by  God.  This  wc  fliall  endeavour  to 
do  by  one  decifive  argument ;  tor  the  nature  of  the  ar- 
ticle, and  the  limits  prefcribed  us,  admit  not  of  our  en- 
tering into  a  minute  detail  of  all  th.<t  has  been  wi  itteu 
on  the  divine  legation  of  M  ife?. 

If  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  and 
the  other  writings  of  the  Hebrew  lawgiver,  were  really 
performed;  if  the  firft-born  of  the  Egyptians  were  all  cut 
off  iu  one  night,  as  is  there  related  ;  and  if  the  children 
of  Ifrael  paifed  through  the  Red  fea,  the  waters  being 
divided,  and  forming  a  wall  on  their  right  hand  and  on 
their  left — it  muft  necelfarily  be  granted,  that  Mofes  was 
fent  by  God;  becaufe  nothing  lefs  than  a  divine  power 
was  fufficient  to  perform  fuch  wonderful  works.  But 
he  who  fuppofes  that  thofe  works  were  never  performed, 
muft  affirm  that  the  books  recording  them  ■f.'tn  forged, 
either  at  the  era  in  which  the  miracles  are  fa:d  to  have 
been  wrought,  or  at  feme  fubfequent  era ;  There  is  no 
other  alternative. 

That  they  could  not  be  forged  at  the  era  in  which 
they  affirm  the  miracles  to  have  been  wrought,  a  very 
few  reflexions  will  make  incontrovertibly  evident.  Thtle 
books  inform'the  people  forwhofe  ufe  they  were  wriutn 
that  their  author,  after  having  inflifteJ  various  plagues 
upon  Pharaoh  .and  his  fubjefts,  brought  them,  to  the 
number  of  600,000,  out  of  Egypt  with  a  high  hand  ; 
that  they  were  led  by  a  pillar  of  cloud  through  the  day, 
and  by  a  pillar  of  fire  through  the  night,  to  the  brink 
of  the  Red  fea,  where  ihey  were  almoft  overtaken  by 
the  Egyptians,  who  had  purfued  them  with  chariots 
andhorfes;  that,  to  make  a  way  for  their  efcape,  Mofes 
llretched  out  his  rod  over  the  fea,  which  was  immediate- 
ly divided,  and  permitted  them  to  pals  through  on  dry 
ground,  between  two  walls  of  water  ;  and  that  the  E- 
gyptians,  purfuing  and  going  in  after  them  to  the  niidll 
of  the  fea,  were  all  drowned  by  the  return  of  the  waters 
to  their  uiual  (late,  as  foon  as  the  Hebrews  arrived  at 
the  further  fliore.  Is  it  pofflble  now  that  Mofes  or  any 
other  man  could  have  perfuaded  600,000  perfons,  how- 
ever barbarous  and  illiterate  wefuppnfe  them,  that  they 
had  been  witnelfes  of  all  thefe  wonderful  works,  if  no 
fuch  works  had  been  performed  ?  Could  any  art  or  elo- 
quence perfuade  all  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  that 
they  had  yefterday  walked  on  dry  ground  through  a  fea 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  wide,  the  waters  being  divided 
and  forming  a  wall  on  their  right  hand  and  on  their 
left  ?  If  this  queftion  muft  be  anfwered  in  the  negative, 
it  is  abfolutely  impoffible  that  the  books  of  Mofes,  fip- 
pofing  them  to  have  been  forged,  could  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  people  who  were  alive  when  thofe  won- 
ders are  faid  to  have  been  wrought. 

Let  us  now  inquire,  whether,  if  they  be  forgeries, 
they  could  have  been  received  as  authentic  at  any  fub- 
fequent period  ;  and  we  fhall  foon  find  this  fuppf  lition 
as  impoflible  as  the  former.  The  books  claiming  Mofes 
for  their  author  fpeak  of  themfelves  as  delivered  by  him 
and  from  his  days  kept  in  the  ark  of  the  covcnani* ;  a,n 
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ark  which,  upon  this  fuppofition,  had  no  eiiflence  pricr  Uelig.'on 
to  the  forgery.  They  I'peak  of  themfelves  likewife,  not  "■^''^'''•~' 
only  as  a  hiftory  of  miracles  wrought  by  their  author, 
but  as  the  llatutes  or  municipal  law  of  the  nation,  of 
which  a  copy  was  to  be  always  in  the  poflelTlon  of  the 
priefts,  and  another  in  that  of  the  fupreme  magiftratef 
Now,  in  whatever  age  we  fuppofe  thefe  books  vo  have 
been  forged,  they  could  not  polfibly  be  received  ?.s  au- 
thentic; becaufe  no  copy  of  them  could  then  he  iound 
either  with  the  king,  with  the  priefts,  or  in  the  ark, 
though,  as  they  contain  the  ftatute  law  of  the  land,  it 
i-.  not  conceivable  that,  if  they  had  e.xifted,  they  could 
have  been  kept  fecret.  Could  any  man,  at  tliis  day, 
forge  a  book  of  ftatutes  for  England  or  America  and 
make  it  pafs  upon  thefe  nations  for  the  only  book  of 
llatutes  which  they  had  ever  known :  Was  there  ever 
fince  the  world  began  abjok  of  lliam  flatutei,  and  thefe, 
too,  multifarious  and  burdenfome,  inipofed  upon  any 
people  as  the  only  ftatutes  by  which  they  and  their  fa- 
thers had  been  governed  for  ages  ]  Such  a  forgery  is 
evidently  impofilble. 

But  the  books  of  Mofes  have  internal  proofs  of  au- 
thenticity, which  no  other  books  of  a  ncicnt  iV'tntes 
ever  had  They  not  only  contain  Lhe  laws,  but  f  al  g've 
an  hiilorical  account  of  their  enai^tmenr,  and  the  reafons 
upon  which  they  were  founded.  Thus  they  tell  us),  that 
the  rite  ofcircumcifion  was  inliituted  as  a  mark  of  the 
covenant  between  God  and  the  founder  of  the  Jewifn 
nation,  and  that  the  practice  of  it  was  enforced  by  the 
declaration  of  the  Almighty,  that  every  unclrcumcifed 
man-child  Ihould  be  cut  off  fnmi  l:is  people.  They  in- 
form  us  that  the  annual  folemnity  of  the  paffover  was 
inftituted  in  commemoration  of  their  deliverance  when 
God  llew,  in  one  night,  all  the  firll-bcrn  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  that  the  firft-born  of  Ifrael,  bo;h  nf  men  and 
beaft,  were  on  the  fame  occafion  dedicated  ior  ever  to 
God,  Yk-ho  took  the  Levites  inftead  of  the  fiift-born  of 
the  men|;  that  this  tribe  was  confecrated  as  priefts,  by 
whofe  hands  alone  the  facrifices  of  the  people  were  to 
be  offered  ;  that  it  was  death  for  any  perfonof  a  differ- 
ent tribe  to  approach  the  altar,  or  even  to  touch  the  ark 
of  the  covenant;  and  that  Aaron's  budding  rod  was 
kept  in  the  ark  in  memory  of  the  wonderful  deftruction 
of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  for  their  rebellion 
againft  the  priefthood. 

Is  it  pofflble  now,  if  all  thefe  things  had  not  been 
pradlfed  among  the  Hebrews  from  the  era  of  Mofes, 
with  a  retrofpeft  to  the  fignal  mercies  which  they  are 
faid  to  commemorate,  that  any  roan  or  body  of  mea 
could  have  perfuaded  a  whole  nation,  by  means  of  for- 
ged books,  that  they  had  always  religioufly  obfeived 
fuch  inftitutions?Could  it  have  been  pollible,  at  any  pe- 
riod pofterior  to  the  Exodus,  to  perfuade  the  Ifraeiitea 
that  they  and  their  fathers  had  all  been  circumcifed  on 
the  eighth  day  from  their  birlh,  if  they  had  been  con- 
fcious  themfelves  that  they  had  never  been  ci  cumcifed 
at  all  ?  or  that  the  paffover  v.'as  kept  in  memory  ni  tlieir 
deliverance  from  iEgyptian  bondage^if  do  fuch  feftival 
was  known  among   them  ? 

But  let  us  fuppofe  that  circumcifion  had  been  prac-, 
tifed,  and  all  their  other  rites  and  ceremonies  obferved 
from  timein.-nemorial,  without  their  knowing  any  rea-. 
fon  of  fuch  inftitutions  ;  ftill  it  muft  be  confeffed  that 
the  forger  cf  thefe  books,  if  they  -were  forged,  con-, 
ftruited  his  ijarrittive  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  no  maix 
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of  conin;c:»  fonfe  ci-ulJ  receive  it  ns  auilicr.lie.  He  fap 
i:  \r.is  dcitli  toti'Hcli  the  ark  !  As  Cuch  an  afleition  was 
i.evcr  h-ard  ct  bclV-re,  and  as  the  litiial  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  m  ikc  ihcm  elleem  iacred  was  opprefTivcly 
Mul-.i!.i!:ous  ;  furcly  J'^rne  daiiiit;  Ipirit  wuuld  l).ive  ven- 
tured to  jv.j  liii  vc:acity  to  I'.ie  tell  by  moving  the  ark 
Hii.l  even  oUcring;  tiicririces  ;  and  futh  a  teft  w.aild  at 
IM1CC  have  cspofcJ  t!;c  i.-npoliuie.  Tl'.e  budding  rod, 
Co,  a:id  the  pot  ofr.ianna,  which,  though  long  prefcr- 
ved,  wcie  never  before  heard  of,  mull  liave  produced 
i-.quiries  that  could  nrt  fail  to  end  in  detection.  Thcfc 
books  fpcik  likeuife  of  wtekly  fabbaths,  daily  facrifices, 
a  yeaily  expiation,  and  monihly  feftivals,  all  tJ  be  kept 
ill  icn-en^branre  of  great  thinps  particularly  fpccificd  as 
ilone  for  the  r.ation  at  an  early  j  criod  of  its  exigence. 
If  this  w;is  not  the  cafe,  could  the  forger  of  the  books 
have  pcrfuaded  the  people  that  it  really  was  fo  ?  I'lie 
enlightened  rcafcners  of  this  nation  would  he  offended 
were  we  to  compare  them  v  ih  the  ancient  Ifracliies ; 
but  (urely  they  will  not  fay  that  we  are  partial  to  that 
l-eoph,  il  we  b:  ing  them  to  a  level  with  the  moll  favagc 
tribes  of  the  Ruflian  empire,  who  prcf.l's  Chriftianity  ? 
Now,  vere  a  bock  to  be  foiged  containing  an  account 
of  many  ftrangc  things  done  a  ihoufand  years  ago  in 
JJiberia  by  an  Jpollonlus,  or  any  other  philofopher 
or  hero,  numbers  of  the  barbaiians  inhabiting  that 
country  would,  we  doubt  not,  give  implicit  credit 
to  the  legend:  I3ut  were  the  author,  in  confirmation  of 
1  is  narrative,  to  aflirm,  that  all  the  Siberians  had  from 
that  day  to  th-s  kept  facred  the  firft  day  of  the  week  in 
memory  of  his  lieru  ;  that  they  had  all  been  baptized 
cr  circumcifcd  in  his  name  ;  that  in  their  poblic  judica- 
tories they  had  fworn  by  his  name,  and  upon  that  very 
book  which  they  had  never  feen  before ;  and  that  the 
very  fame  book  was  their  law  and  their  gofpel,  by 
which  tcra  thoul'and  years  back  the  aflions  ot  the  whole 
people  had  been  regulated — fuiely  the  groffeft  favage 
.imong  them  would  rcjed  with  contempt  and  indigna- 
tion a  forgery  fo  palpable. 

If  this  rcafoning  be  conclufive,  the  books  of  Mofes 
niurt  indubitably  be  authentic,  and  he  himfelf  mufl  have 
been  infpircd  by  the  fpirit  of  God.  But  this  point  be- 
ing tllabliJhcd,  the  queflion  refpcfling  the  origin  of  the 
primaeval  religion  is  completely  anfwered.  The  writer 
of  the  book  of  Genefis  informs  us,  that  Adam  and 
Noah  received  many  revelations  fiom  the  Author  of 
their  beinij,  and  that  their  religion  was  founded  on  the 
principles  of  the  pureft  theifm.  How  it  degenerated 
iimcng  the  greater  part  ot  their  defcendants  into  the 
groffiii  idolatry,  has  been  fhown  at  large  in  another 
place.     Sec  Poi-yrHnsM. 

II.  Having  thus  anfwered  the  firft  quellion  propofed 
for  difcuirion  in  the  prefent  article,  we  now  proceed  to 
confider  the  fecond,  and  to  inquire  whether  and  h  jw  far 
rcligior.sfentiments  have  a  tendency  to  irjure  or  to  pro- 
mote the  v/elfare  of  fociety  ?  This  is  a  fubjed  of  the 
nlmoft  importance;  and  if  we  prove  iiicccfful  in  our 
intpiiries,  we  Ihall  be  enabled  to  deteiniine  whether  the 
governors  of  mankind  ought  caretu.ly  to  fupport  rcli- 
j;iou5  eftab'.ifliments,  or  whether  the  philofopher  who 
calls  hirnlelf  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  profeffes  to 
feel  the  moll  eager  defir^-  to  promote  the  interefts  of 
his  fpccies,  aifls  confifteritly  when  he  labours  to  exter- 
minate religion  from  amiiiig  men. 

A  celebrated  French  financier*,  a  man  of  abilities 
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and  virtue,  who  has  publifhed  a  book  on  the  importance 
of  religifus  opinions,  labours  to  ihow  that  religious  clla- 
bliflirnentsare  indiipenfablyneceiikry  for  the  maintenance 
of  civil  order,  and  demonftrates  how  weak  tlic  influence 
of  political  inllitutions  ii  on  the  morals  of  mankind; 
but  he  refufcs  to  review  the  hiilory  of  part  ages  in  order 
to  difcover  how  far  religious  opinions  have  adually  been 
injurious  or  beneficial  to  the  welfare  of  fociety  ;  choo- 
ling  rather  t')  content  hitufi-lf  with  the  refult  of  a  le- 
ries  of  metajhylical  difquifilions. 

We  admire  the  fpirit  which  induced  a  man  who  had 
fpent  a  confiderable  I'art  of  his  life  amid  the  hurry  of 
]vablicbufine/s,  tc  become  the  llrenuius  advocate  of  re- 
ligion ;  but  we  canno;  help  thinking  that,  notwi;hftand- 
ing  the  eloquence,  the  acutenefs,  and  the  knowledge  of 
niankind  which  he  has  difplayed,  his  refullng  to  admit 
tlic  evidence  of  fads  concerning  the  influence  of  reli- 
gion on  fociety  may  polFibly  be  regarded  by  its  enemies 
as  a  tacit  acknowledgement  that  the  evidence  of  fafls 
\\ouId  be  unfa vom  able  to  the  caufc  which  he  wilhes  to 
defend.  The  fallacy  of  general  reafonings,  and  the  in- 
utility of  metaphyfics  for  tlie  purpofes  of  life,  are  fo  uni- 
verfally  acknov.'bdged,  that  they  have  long  been  the 
tlieme  of  declamation.  Though  the  abufes  of  religion, 
as  well  as  the  abufes  of  reafon,  the  perverfi'n  of  any 
of  tl'.e  principles  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  mifap- 
plicalion  of  the  gifts  of  providence,  may  have  often 
produced  effefls  hurtful  to  the  virtue  and  the  happinefs 
of  mankind  ;  yet,  after  tracing  religiori  to  a  divine  ori- 
gin, we  cannot,  for  a  moment,  allow  ourfclves  to  think 
that  the  primary  tendency  of  religion  mull  be  hollile 
to  the  intereds  of  fociety,  or  that  it  is  nccelfary  to  view 
it  abftradly  in  order  that  we  may  not  behold  it  in  an 
odious  light.  Often  has  the  feeptic  attacked  religioi\ 
with  artful  malice;  but  perhaps  none  of  his  attacks  has 
been  fti  fkilfuUy  dirciSed  as  that  which  has  firfl  ridi- 
culed the  abfurdity  of  llie  moll  abfurd  fuperftitions, 
and  afterwards  Lboured  to  prove  that  the  moll  abfurd 
fyflem  of  polytheifm  is  more  favourable  to  the  interetts 
of  fociety  than  the  pureft  and  moll  fublime  theifm.  In- 
ftances  in  which  the  abufe  of  religion  had  tended  to 
deprave  the  human  heart,  and  had  led  to  the  moll 
fhocking  crimes,  have  been  affiduoufly  colleiSed,  and 
difplayed  in  all  the  aggravating  colours  in  which  elo- 
quence could  array  them,  till  at  length  even  the  friends 
of  true  religion  have  been  abafhcd  ;  and  it  has  become 
a  fafhionable  opinion,  that  nothing  but  felf-interell  or 
bigotry  can  prompt  men  10  reprclent  religion  as  the 
friend  of  civil  order.  But  let  us  try  if,  by  a  candid 
conlideration  oi  what  effeifts  have  tefulted  to  fociety 
from  religious  principles,  in  general,  without  compa- 
ring thele  with  regard  to  truth  or  falfehood,  we  can 
advance  any  thing  to  vindicate  the  charafler  of  reli- 
gion. 

Notions  of  Deity  in  general,  of  various  orders  of 
divinities,  of  their  moral  charafler,  of  their  influence 
on  human  life,  of  a  future  ftate,  and  of  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  human  foul,  conftitute  the  leading  articles 
of  religion.  Let  us  view  thefe  together  with  the  rites 
to  which  they  have  given  rife  ;  and  we  may  perhaps 
be  enabled  to  form  feme  well-grounded  notions  on  tliis 
important  point. 

I.  Having  proved  that  the  firft  religious  principles 
entertained  by  men  were  derived  from  revelation, it  is  im- 
poflible  to  fuppcfe  tliat  they  could  produce  eflFcifls  in- 
jurious 
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juiious  to  focisty.  If  religiou  of  any  kind  has  ever 
leiieued  the  virtue  or  di'iim bed  the  peace  ol  intn,  ic 
mull  have  been  that  religion  which  (prings  fiom  a  be- 
lief in  a  multitude  of  luperior  powers  acliuited  by  pal- 
fions,  and  of  whom  fome  were  conceived  as  benevolent 
and  others  as  malicious  beings.  1  hat  fuch  lei.timents 
fhould  have  produced  vices  unknown  in  loci^tic^  where 
pure  iheifm  is  proteiVed,  will  be  le.fdily  admit. ed.  Even 
tlie  few  aihti/is  who  live  in  Chriitian  or  Mahora.-tan 
countries  are  rcftrained  by  the  lavs,  by  a  delli c  10  p;o- 
'  mote  tlie  honour  of  the  (tSi,  and  by  many  other  con- 
fideratuns,  from  indulging  in  practices  wiiich  tie  ex- 
ample (.:f  the  fali'e  gods  of  antiquity  fanclioned  in  their 
votaries.  But  in  determirdng  the  prcfent  qiielli. ai,  we 
mull  net  conipave  the  virtues  of  the  pagan  world  with 
thnfe  of  individual  atheills  in  modern  iiurope,  but  with 
thufe  of  nation'  pro.eflhig  atheifm  ;  and  fuch  nations 
are  nowhere  to  be  found.  We  can  however  eafily  con- 
ceive, that  in  a  fociety  unawed  by  any  notions  of  God 
or  a  future  ftate,  no  fuch  laws  would  be  enacted  as 
thofe  which  rcllrain  the  fenfual  appetites  ;  of  which  the 
criminal  indulgence  was  one  of  the  greaten  ftigmas  on 
the  pagan  uorlhip  ot  antiquity.  In  fuch  fuciclies, 
theietoie,  thofi:  vices  would  be  praflifed  conftantly  to 
which  paganifm  gave  only  an  occafional  fancTion  ;  and 
many  oticrs,  in  ipite  of  the  utmoft  vigilance  of  human 
laws,  would  be  perpetiated  in  fecret,  which  the  moll 
profligate  pagans  viewed  with  horror.  Confcience, 
though  afling  with  all  her  energy,  would  not  be  able 
to  command  any  regard  to  the  laws  of  morality  : 
No  virtue  would  be  known  ;  focial  order  would  be  no- 
where obferved  ;  tlie  midnight  airafTui  would  everywhere 
be  found  ;  and  in  the  general  fcramble  mankind  would 
be  exterminated  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  worlt  fpecies  of  paganifm,  even  that  which  pre- 
vails among  favages  who  worlhip  evil  fpirits,  affords 
greater  fecurity  than  tliis.  It  is  indeed  fhocking  to 
think  that  demons  fliould  be  worfhipped,  while  deities, 
who  are  regarded  as  bfring  all  benevolence,  are  treated 
with  contempt :  And  it  has  been  alked.  If  the  influence 
of  fuch  religious  fentiraents  on  die  moral  prailice  of 
the  idolaters  mull  not  naturally  be,  to  caufe  them  to 
treat  their  friends  and  benefactors  with  ingratitude,  and 
to  humble  themfelves  with  mean  fubmillion  before  a 
powerful  enemy  ? 

They  do  not  appear  to  have  produced  fuch  effeifls 
on  the  morality  of  the  favages  by  whom  they  were  en- 
tertained. The  benevolent  deities  were  neglected,  only 
becaufe  their  benevolence  was  necellary.  A  voluntary 
favour  merits  a  grateful  return  :  a  deilgned  injur/  pro- 
vokes refentment.  But  when  you  become,  by  accident, 
the  inftrument  of  any  man's  good  fortune,  the  world 
wiii  fcarce  confider  him  as  owing  ycu  any  obligation  : 
the  ftone  which  bruifes  your  toot  excites  only  a  momen- 
tary emotion  of  refentment.  Thofe  gods  who  could 
not  avoid  doing  good  to  men  might  not  receive  a  pro- 
fufion  of  thanks  for  their  fervices ;  and  yet  a  favour 
conferred  by  an  human  benefadlor  commands  the  warm- 
eft  gratitude.  But  thofe  rude  tribes  appear  to  have  had 
fo  Hiuch  wifdom  as  to  confer  a  lefs  abfolute  malice  on 
their  malevolent  deitie;,  than  the  benevolence  which 
they  attributed  to  their  more  amiable  order  of  fuperior 
beings  :  tliough  the  latter  could  not  poffibly  do  them 
any  tiling  but  good,  and  that  conftantly ;  yet  the  for- 
mer were  not  under  an  equally  indifpenfable  neccflity  of 
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perfevering  in  dcprcfling  them  unJcr  calamiticj.  Cn  Rr'.igioi'. 
their  maltvclsnt  deities  they  conferred  a  freedom  cf  ^•"'^''^'^ 
agency  wliich  they  denied  to  the  benevolent.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  they  were  more  affiduous  in  paying  ll.cir 
court  to  the  one  than  to  the  other.  Tliey  might  w'lh 
as  much  propriety  have  thought  of  being  grateful  to 
the  boar  i  r  Hag  whofe  fleih  fupp' rtcd  tl.eni,  as  to  (^t\- 
ties  who  were  always  benevolent,  becaufe  they  cou'd 
not  polTibly  be  ctherwi!~e.  Though  ncgligcnf.  of  fuch 
deities  this  can  fcarce  be  thought  to  have  had  any  ten- 
dency to  render  them  ungrateful  to  ben-.fuctors  like 
themfelves.  And  yet,  it  mull  not  be  dilf^rmbled,  thnt 
the  American  Indians,  amrng  whom  fuch  religious 
fcntiments  have  been  f  .und  to  prevail,  are  faid  to  be 
very  li.t'.e  fenilble  to  the  emotions  of  gratitude.  An 
Indian  receives  a  prefent  without  thinking  of  making 
any  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  bettowtr.  He 
pieales  his  fancy  or  gratifies  his  appetite  w'nh  what  you 
have  given,  without  feeming  to  confider  himfelf  as  un- 
der the  fmalle'l  obligation  to  you  for  the  gift. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  this  fpirit  of 
ingratitude  originates  t'rom,  or  is  only  collateral  with, 
that  indifference  which  refufes  adoration  and  worfhip  to 
the  benevolent  divinities.  If  the  former  be  aflually  the 
cafe,  we  niuil  acknowledge  that  thofe  religious  notions 
which  we  now  confider,  though  preferable  to  general 
atheifm,  are  in  this  reipeil  unfriendly  to  virtue.  But 
if  the  Indians  may  be  thought  to  owe  the  ingratitude 
for  which  they  are  diftinguilhed  to  the  opinitm  which 
they  entertain  of  the  exillence  of  a  benevolent  order  of 
deities,  whofe  benevolence  is  neceffary  and  involuntary, 
their  ideas  of  the  nature  of  their  malevolent  demons  d ) 
not  appear  to  have  produced  equal  effefts  on  their  mo- 
ral fentiments.  However  fubmiftive  to  thofe  dreaded 
beings,  they  are  far  from  Ihowing  the  fame  tame  ar.d 
cowardly  fubmiirion  to  their  human  enemies  :  towards 
them  they  feem  rather  to  adopt  the  fentiments  of  their 
demi  ns.  Inveterate  rancour  and  brutal  fury,  inhuman 
cruelty  and  inconceivable  cunning,  are  difplayed  in  the 
hoftilities  of  tribes  at  war  ;  and  we  know  not,  after  all, 
if  even  thefe  fentiments  do  not  owe  fomewhat  of  their 
force  to  the  influence  of  religion. 

Yet  let  us  remember  that  thefe  fame  Indians  have 
not  been  always  reprefented  in  fo  unamiable  a  light ; 
or,  at  leall,  other  qualities  have  been  afcribed  to  them 
which  teem  to  be  inconfiftent  with  thofe  barbarous  dif- 
pofitions.  They  have  been  defcribed  as  peculiarly  fuf- 
ceptible  of  conjugal  and  parental  love;  and  he  who  is 
fo  cannot  be  deititntc  of  virtue. 

z.  But  Icavmg  the  religion  cf  favages,  of  which  very  The  iiiflu- 
little  is  known  with  certainty,  let  us  proceed  to  e.\a-  ccce  of 
mine  what  is  the  natural  influence  of  that  mixed  fvlleni  'ircck  ar  J 
of  theology  which  reprelents  to  the  imagination  of  men  Ron'f'pn- 
a  number  of  fuperior  and  inferior  divinities,  actuated  '>''"'^"'- 
by  the  fame  pallions  .and  feelings  witfi  themfelves,  and 
often  making  ufe  of  their  fuperior  power  and  knowledge 
for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  enable  them  to  violate  the 
laws  of  moral  order  with  impunity.     Tliis  is  the  cele- 
brated polytheifm  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  aud  rcoft 
other  nations  of  antiquity  (fee  Polytheism).     Could 
its  influence  be  favourable  to  virtue?  j 

At  a  firft  view  every  perfon  will  readily  declare,  that  Apparent- 
fuch  a  fyftem  muft  have  been  friendly  to  profligacy.  If  'y  friendly 
you  commit  the  government  of  the  univerfc,  and  the  '"PruA'S*' 
infpeflion  cf  human  fgcicty,  to  a  fet  of  beings  who  are  '^^ ' 
1  nfte* 
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ciicn  diipoiid  to  regnrd  vice  ^vith  a  no  Id's  f.ivouiablc 
eye  than  virtue,  and  wlio,  though  iheic  be  un  cil.iblilli- 
cd  Older  by  which  virtue  is  dilcriniinatcd  fiom  vice, 
and  ria^Li  troni  wrong,  yet  fciuj^'lc  r.ot  to  viL-lite  tliat 
order  in  thL-ir  own  condufl  j  you  cannot  expefl  them 


was  tljc  inllucnce  of  iht fucrammt urn  admlniltcrfd  to 
the  Ibluicrs  when  tliey  eahltcd  in  the  fervice  of  their 
ccuntiy  ?  The  promilcs  made,  t!ie  idea  of  the  powers 
invoked,  and  the  rites  pertt  rmed  on  that  occalion,  pro- 
duced Jo  deep  and  fo  aufulan  impredion  on  their  mind?, 


to  require  in  you  a  degree  of  rectitude  of  which  they    that  do  danger,    nor    dillrefs,    nor    difcontont    cculj 


theirfelves  appear  incapable.  A  Mercury  will  MOt  dil 
couiage  the  thievilli  arts  of  the  tiader;  a  Bacchu'-  and 
a  Venus  cap.not  frown  upon  debauchery;  Mais  will  be- 
luild  witli  f ivage  delight  all  the  cruellies  cf  war.  The 
Thracians  indeed,  one  of  the  moll  barbari  us  nations  of 
antiquity,  wliofe  ferocity  w.is  little  if  at  all  interior  to 
that  of  the  Indians  wiio  had  bLcn  dillinguilhed  as  ca- 
nibals,  was  the  favourite  nation  of  Mars  ;  among  wlicni 
Hood  his  palace,  to  which  he  repaired  wlien  about  to 
mount  his  chariot,  and  arm  hinilclf  for  battle.  Even 
Jupiter,  who  had  been  guilty  of  fo  many  aifts  (f  ty- 
rannical caprice,  had  been  engaged  in  fuch  a  multitude 
of  amorous  int:igues,  and  feemed  to  owe  his  elevated 


Itation  as  monarch  of  the  iky,  not  to  fuperior  goodnefs    means  were  no;  at  all  fuited  to  accomplilh  the  end  pro- 


2.< 
Fut  wh;n 
contrafted 

vith  a-  . 

thrifni  it's  effcifbs.  It  was  fo  conneiled  with  the  order  ot  fociety, 
fffcdswcre  that,  without  its  fupport,  that  order  could  fcarce  have 
{aTourablc:  been  maintained.  The  young  rake  might  perhaps  ju- 
flify  himfcif  by  the  example  ot  Jupiter,  or  Apollo,  or 
fome  other  amorous  divinity  ;  the  frail  virgin  or  matron 
might  complain  of  Cupid,  or  boaft  o)  imitating  Venus  ; 
and  the  thief  might  praflife  his  craft  under  the  patron- 
age of  Mercury  :   But    if    we  take  the  w  hole  f\  (lem 


poled  by  tliem  ;  yet  Rill  they  were  highly  bcr.cficial. 
When  the  attention  of  the  whole  people  was  turned  en- 
tirely to  thofe  folemnities  by  which  the  wrath  of  hea» 
yen  was  to  be  averted,  they  were  roufed  from  that  de- 
fpond-'ncy  under  which  the  feiife  of  the  public  dillrefi 
or  danger    nilglit  have  otherwife  caufed  tlieni  to  fink  : 


or  wifdcm,  but  merely  to  a  fuperior  degree  of  brutal 
force,  could  not  be  feared  as  the  avenger  of  crimes,  or 
revered  as  the  impartial  rewarder  of  virtues. 

That  this  fyllem  had  a  pernicious  etfcit  on  morals, 
and  that,  as  compared  witli  pure  theiini,  it  washijuri- 
ous  to  fociety,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  yet,  when  con- 
traded  with  athcifm,  it  was  not  wiihout  its  favourable    the  public  union  was  at  the  fame  time  more  clofely  ce- 


mented, and  the  hearts  of  the  people  knit  together; 
and  when  perfuaded,  that  by  propitiating  the  gods  they 
had  removed  the  caufe  of  their  diftrefs,  they  acquired 
fuch  calmnefs  and  llrength  of  mind  as  enabled  them  to 
take  more  direifl  and  proper  meafnres  for  the  fafety  of 
the  ftate. 

Could  we  view  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  aft. 

ing  in  public  or  in  private  life  under  the  influence  of 

together,  if  we  confidcr  with   what  views  thofe  deities    that  fyftem  of  fuperftition  which  prevailed  among  them; 


were  publicly  worlhipped,  what  temples  were  raifcd, 
what  rites  inftituted,  what  facrifices  olTered,  and  what 
firi^  confecrated  ;  we  fliall  perhaps  find  it  neceffary  to 
acknowledge  that  the  general  efFecis  even  of  that  mixed 
and  incoherent  fyftem  of  polythcifm  which  prevailed 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  favourable  to  fo- 
ciety.    To  ftate  a  particular  inftance  ;  the  anc'ilia   of 


could  we  peiceive  hew  much  it  contributed  to  the 
maintenance  of  civil  order  ;  could  we  behold  Numa  and 
Lycurgus  elVablllhiiig  their  laws,  which  would  other- 
wife  have  met  widi  a  very  d;frerent  reception  uuder 
the  fanflion  if  divinities  ;  couid  we  obferve  all  the  be- 
neficial effcdls  which  arole  to  communities  from  the  ce- 
lebrati^n  of  religious  ceremonies — we  fliould  no  longer 


Tlie  ideas  which  prevailed  among  the  nations  of  the  Their  l... 
heathen  world  concerning  a  future  Uate  of  retribution  tionof  a 
were,   it  mud  be  conftlfcd,  not  very  correct.     Some  of  f"<"r<-"  f^at* 
die  poets,  we  believe,  have  rtpreftnted  them  in  no  un-  "^  ■''•''■■ibu- 
both  Homer  and  Virgil  have  cunduiled  their  [|,"^"  '."'"" 
■ugh  the  realms  of  Pluto,  and  have  taken  oc-        ' 
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Mars  and  the  fire  of  Vefta  were  thought  to  fecure  the  hefitateto  acknowledge,  that  thofe  principles  in  the  liu- 
pcrpetuity  ot  the  Roman  empire.  As  long  as  the  fa-  ii^an  heart  by  v.hich  we  are  fufceplible  of  religious  fen- 
cred  ar.ii'e,  which  had  been  dropped  from  heaven  for  timents,  are  fo  eminently  calculated  to  promote  the  hap- 
that  benevolent  purpofe,  was  fafely  preferved  in  thofe  pinefs  of  mankind,  that  even  when  perverted  and  abu- 
holy  archives  in  which  it  had  been  depofited  ;  and  as  fed,  their  influence  is  llill  favourable, 
long  as  the  facred  lire  ol  Vefla  was  kept  burning,  with- 
out being  once  extinguKlied,  or  at  lead  fuffered  to 
remain  lor  an  inftant  in  that  ftate  ;  fo  long  was  Rome 
to  fublift  and  flourilh.  And,  however  finiple  and  ab- 
furd  the  idea  wliich  conneifled  the  profperity  of  a  na-  fair  light 
lion  with  the  prefervation  of  a   piece  of  wood  in  a  cer-  heroes  throu^ 

lain  place,  or  \\ith  the  conllant  blazihg  of  a  flame  ujion  cafion  to  untold  to  us  the  fecrets  of  thofe  dreary  abodes, 

an  hearth  ;  yet  no  laft  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  The  feenes  are  wild  and  fanciful  ;  the  rewards  of  the 

the  patiioiil'm  and  >  nthufiaftic  valour  ot  the  Romans,  juftand  virtuous  are  of  no  very  refined  or  dignified  na- 

■which  we  fo  muchext-  1  and  admire,  were,  in  many  in-  ture  :  and  of  the  punlfhments  infliifted  on  the  guilty,  it 

Ifances,  owing  in  no  inuonliderable  degree  to  the  vene-  is  often  hard  to  fay    for  what  ends  they  could  be  in- 

ration  which  they  entertained  for  the  aiuilia  and  the  flicled  ;  whether  to  correct  and  improve,  or  for  the  gra- 

vcltal  fire.  tification  of  revenge  or  whim:  they  are  often  fo  whim. 

A  numerous  ferics  of  faifts  occur  in  the    Roman  hi-  fical  and  unfiiitable,  that  they  cannot  with  any  tiegree 

ftnry,  which  (how   the  liappy  etFects  of  their  religious  of  propriety  be  afcribcd  to  any  caufe  but   blind  cliance 

opinions  and  ceremonies  on  their  fentiments  concerning  or  wanton  caprice.     A  great  dog  with   three  tongues, 

fecial  order  and  the  public  welfare.     How  powerful  a  peeviflt  old  boatman  with  a   leaky  ferry-boat,  de. 

I»ar^ding 


ligion. 


prompt  them  to  violate  their  engagements.  The  re- 
iponfes  of  the  oracles,  too,  though  the  dliftates  of  de- 
cttit  and  impofturc,  were  often  of  fingular  fervice  to 
thole  to  whom  they  were  uttered  ;  when  they  infpired 
the  warrior,  as  he  marched  out  to  battle,  with  the  con- 
fidenee  of  fuccefs,  they  communicated  to  him  new  vi- 
gour, and  more  heroic  valour,  by  which  he  was  :iflii- 
ally  enabled  to  gain  or  at  leaft  to  defervc,  the  fuccefs 
which  they  proniifed.  Agtiin,  when  in  times  of  pub- 
lic diftrel's,  the  augur  and  the  prii.ft  direclcd  fome  games 
to  be  celebrated,  ceitain  faciiticcs  to  be  ullered,  or  fome 
other  folemnities  to  be  performed,  in  order  to  appeafe 
the  wrath  of  the  offended  deities  ;  it  is  plain  that  the 
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manding  his  frcij;ht  in  a  fiiily  tone,  and  an  uxorious 
monarch,  arc  objects  too  familiar  and  ludicrous  not  10 
degrade  the  dignity  of  thole  awful  fcenes  wh'ch  are 
reprefentcd  as  tlie  manfions  of  (he  dead,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  making  a  deep  enough  impTefuon  on  the 
imagination.  Tlie  actions  and  qualities,  toe,  t.ir  which 
departed  fpirits  were  admitted  into  Elyfium,  or  d  om- 
ed  to  the  regions  of  fiiifcring,  were  not  always  ot  fuch 
a  nature  as  under  a  well-regulated  gnvernmsr.t  on  earth 
would  have  been  thought  to  merit  reward,  or  to  be 
worthy  nf  punilhmcnt.  It  was  not  always  virtue  or 
wifdom  which  condu<5>ed  to  the  Elyfian  fields,  or  gain- 
ed admillion  into  the  fociety  of  the  immortal  gods. — 
Ganimede  was  for  a  very  different  reafon  promoted  to 
be  the  cup-bearer  of  Jove  j  and  Hercules  and  B  icchus 
ci'uld  not  furely  plead  that  any  merits  of  that  kind  en- 
titled them  to  feats  in  the  council,  and  at  the  banquets 
of  the  imm  rtdis.  That  doclrine,  )i!:ewil'e,  which  re- 
Jirefentcd  mortals  as  hurried  by  late  to  the  commiffion 
of  crimes,  which  they  could  no  more  abftain  from  com- 
mitting than  the  fword  can  avoid  to  obey  the  impulfe 
of  a  powerful  and  furious  arm  pi  inging  it  into  the 
bread  of  an  unrefiftliig  antagor.ilt,  could  not  but  pro- 
duce effects  uufavouiable  to  virtue  ;  and  it  afforded  a 
ready  excufe  for  the  rnoft  extravagant  crimes. 

Yet,  after  all,  he  who  attentively  confiders  the  ideas 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  concerning  the  moral 
government  of  the  world  and  a  future  llate  of  rewards 
and  punilhmenls,  will  probably  acknowledge,  that  their 
general  influencemuft  have  been  favourable  to  virtue  and 
moral  order.  Allow  them  to  have  been  incorre<5t  and 
dalhed  with  abfurdity  ;  ftill  they  reprefent  punilhments 
prepared  for  fuch  qualities  and  adlons  as  were  injurious 
to  the  welfare  of  fociety  ;  whilft,  for  thofe  qualities  which 
renderetl  men  eminently  ufeful  in  the  world,  they  hold 
forth  a  reward.  Though  incorreiit,  their  ideas  con- 
cerning a  future  ftate  were  exceedingly  diflinft  ;  they 
were  not  vague  or  general,  but  fuch  as  might  be  readi- 
ly conceived  by  the  imagination,  in  all  their  circum- 
flances,  as  really  exifting.  'WTien  a  man  is  told  that 
for  fuch  a  deed  he  will  be  put  to  death,  he  may  Ihud- 
der  and  be  alarmed,  and  think  of  the  deed  as  what  he 
mud  by  no  means  commit;  but  place  before  him  the 
fcene  and  the  apparatus  for  his  execution,  call  him  to 
behold  fome  other  criminal  mounting  the  fcaffold,  ad- 
dredlng  his  lad  words  in  a  wild  fcream  of  defpair  to 
the  furrounding  fpedtators,  and  then  launching  into 
eternity — hi*  horror  of  the  crime,  and  his  dread  of  the 
punifhment,  will  now  be  much  more  powerfully  excited. 
In  the  fame  manner,  to  encourage  the  foldier  m.arching 
out  to  battle,  or  the  mariner  fettir.g  fail  under  the  pro- 
fpecl  of  a  ftorm,  promife  not,  merely  in  general  terms, 
a  liberal  reward  ;  be  fure  to  fpecify  the  nature  of  the 
reward  which  you  mean  to  beftow  ;  defcribe  it  fo  as  that 
it  may  take  hold  on  the  imagination,  and  may  life  in 
oppofition  to  the  images  of  death  and  danger  with 
which  his  courage  is  to  be  affailed. 

If  thel'e  phenomena  of  the  human  mind  are  fairly 
ftated,  if  it  be  true  that  general  ideas  produce  no  very 
powerful  effscTs  on  the  fentiments  and  difpofitions  of 
the  human  heart,  it  muft  then  be  granted,  that  though 
the  fcenes  of  future  reward  and  puuiflmient,  which  the 
heathens  confideied  us  prepared  for  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked,  were  ol  a  fomewhat  motley  complexion  ; 
yel  rtill,  as  they  were  diftind  and  even  minute  draughts, 


they  mufc  have  been  favourable  to  virtue,  a''.d  ccntribu-  Rell.ilMi. 

ted  in  no  inconfiderable  degree  to  the  fuppott  of  civil  '«-'"-~"~' 

order.  2; 

Another  ihing  of  which  we  may  take  notice  undi-r  The  not'-m 

this  head,  is  the  vaft  multiplicity  of  deities  with  which  of  (l-^tn-i 

the  Greek   and  Roman  mythohiiry  peopled  all  llie  re-  1Y''P""S' 
1-1      .  J    c   1  1  J  .  1  all  nature 

gions  ot   nature,   J  locks  ard  fields,    and    woods   a.nd  o(  3  uC  i liI 

o.iks,  and  flowers,  and  many  much  more  minute  obje^?,  tmMency 

had  all  their  guardian  deities.     Thelc  were  lomevvhat  wlien  co  1 - 

capr'cious  at  times,  it  is  true,  and  ex;^eftod  to  have  at-  P^^e^'i  w.th 

tention  paid  them.     'But  yet  the  faithful  fhephcrd,  and  ^''^^ 

the  indul^rious  farmer,  knew  generally  how  to  acq'iire 

their  friendfliip  ;  and  in  the  ideaot  deities  enjoying  th: 

fame  fimple  plcafures,  partaking  in  the  fame  labours, 

protefling  their  poireffions,  and   bringing   forward  thj 

fruits  of  the  year,  there  could  not  but  be  fonietliing  of 

a  very  pleafing  nature,  highly  favourable  to  indultr)-, 

which  w'ould  animate  tlie  labours,  and  clieer  the  felli- 

vals,  of  th;  good  people  who  entertained  fuch  a  notion; 

nay,  would  diffufe  a  new  charm  overall    the  fcenes  of 

tlie  country,  even  in  thegayell  months  of  the  year. 

From  all  of  thefe  particular  obfervations,  we  think 
ourfelves  warranted  to  conclude,  that  notwithftanding 
the  mixed  characters  of  the  deities  who  were  adored  by 
the  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity  ;  though  they  are  in 
many  inflances  reprefented  as  confpicuous  for  vices  and 
frolics  jhowevervain,  abfurd.and  morally  criminal,  fome 
of  the  rites  by  which  they  were  worlhipped  may  have 
been,  and  however  incorreft  the  notions  of  the  heathens 
concerning  the  moral  government  of  the  univerfe  and 
a  future  ftate  of  retribution;  yet  ftill,  after  making  a 
juft  allowance  for  all  thefe  imperteftions,  the  general  in- 
fluence of  their  religious  fyftem  was  rather  favourable 
than  unfavourable  to  virtue  and  to  the  order  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  fociety.  jg 

It  was  not  without  good  reafon  that  the  earlleft  legif-  Thcadvan- 

lators  generally  endeavoured  to  eftablifti  their  laws  arid  '>?«  °f 

conftitutions  on  the  bafis  of  religion  ;  government  needs  eftabliilnng 

the  fupport  of    opinion;    the   eoverned  muft  be  im-       .1   l' 

<T    1       •  1        1    1  •    r     1  1         °     •      1  n    .  , .  .  on  t  he  ba- 

prelied  with  a  belief  that  the  particular  eftablilnment  fis  of  reli- 

to  which  they  are  required  to  fubmit,  is  the  beft  calcn-  gioa. 
lated  for  their  fecurity  and  happinefs,  or  is  fupported 
on  fome  fuch  folid  foundation,  that  it  muft  prove  im- 
poffible  for  them  to  overturn  it,  or  is  connected  with 
fome  awful  fandlion,  which  it  would  be  the  moft  hei- 
nous impiety  to  oppofe.  Of  thefe  feveral  notions,  the 
la  ft  will  ever  operate  on  moft  men  with  the  moft  fteady 
influence.  We  are  frequently  blind  to  our  own  intereft  ; 
even  when  eager  forthe  attainmentof  happinefs, we  often 
refufe  to  take  the  wifeft  meafures  for  that  end.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  people  in  every  community  are  fo  lit- 
tle capable  of  reafoning  and  foref.ght,  that  the  public 
miniiier  \\ho  (hall  moft  fteadily  direft  his  views  to  the 
public  good  v\ill  often  be  tiie  moft  unpopular.  Tliol'e 
laws,  and  that  fyftem  of  government,  whleh  are  the 
moft  beneficial,  will  often  excite  the  ftrongeft  popular 
difcontents.  Again,  it  is  not  always  eafy  to  perluade 
people  that  youi  power  is  fuperior  to  tlieirs,  when  it  is 
not  really  fo.  No  one  man  will  ever  be  able  to  perfuade 
a  thoufand  tliat  he  is  ftronger  than  they  all  together  ^ 
and  therefore,  in  order  to  perfuade  one  part  of  his  fub- 
jeifts  or  army  that  it  is  abfolutely  necelFary  for  them  to 
fubmit  to  him,  becaufe  any  attempts  to  refift  his  power 
would  prove  ineffedlual,  a  monarch  or  general  muft  take 
care  firft  to  perfuade  another  part  that  it  is  for  their  iu- 
I  2  tereft 
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Rc'i;i;.>r.    tevcfl  10  fjlirr/it  to  him  ;  or  to  impi  cfi  ihc  wliole  with  a  be  received  as  a  teil  of  its  truth,  wliat  particular  fj Tiem   Rt!ig!oii. 

"— "^"^^  belief  thar,  went  and  pitiful  as  he  hinif<rlf  may  appear,  might,  with  the  belt  reafon,  be  received  as  true,  while  ^— '^-"^^ 

when  viewed  fingly  in  oppofitlon  to  lliem  a'.l,  yet  by  the  the  rell  were  rejected. 

affi.lance  of  feme  awful  invifible  beinj;s,  iiis  friends  and         itl,  Tlie  principle  upon  which  we  here  fet  out    is, 

proteiflors,  he  is    fo  powerful,  that  any  attempts  to  re-  that  all,  or  almoli  all,  fyllems  of  religion  with  which  we 

Jift  his  aulhirity  mvAl  prove  prcAimpuious  foily.  Here,  are  acquainted,  wheliier  true  or  falie,  contribute  more 

then,  the  aid  of  religion  becomes  reqnifite.     Religious  or  lefs  to  the  welfare  offociety.     But   as  one  field   is 

fenlimcnts  are  the  raoft  happilv  calculated  to  ferve  this  mere    fruitful,  and    one  garden  lefs  overgrown  with 

purpcfe.     Scarce  ever  was  there  a  focioty  forme.',  a  we^ds  thin  another  ;  fo,  in  the  fame  manner,  one  fyllem 

mode  of  government  eftablifned,  or    a    code  of  laws  of  religious  opinions  and  ceremonies  may  be  more  hap- 

framed  and  enaftcd,  without  ha\lng  the  religious  fenti-  pily  calculated  tl;an  otliers  to   promote  the  trncft  inte-         ji 

TKcnts  of  mankind,  thtirnotions  of  the  eiltlince   of  fu-  refts  of  mankind.     In   oppofition  to  thofe  jihilofophers  Advantag-e 

perior  iovifibls  beings,  and  their  hopes  and  fears  from  who  are  lb  vehement  in  their  declamalions  againil  the  .  ^'^''''^^" 

liiofe  beings,  as  its  iundamental  principle.     Now,  we  inequality    of   r^inks,  we  have  ever    been  of  opinion,         "■ 


believe,  it  is  almoll  univerfaily  agreed,  that  even  th 
rudeil  form  offociety  is  more  favourable  to  the  happi- 
nefs  of  mankind,  and  the  dignity  of  the  hum  in  charac- 
ter, than  a  folitary  and  favage  (late.  And  if  this,  with 
what  we  have  aif.-i  ted  concerning  religion  as  the  bafis 
of  civil  government,  be  bofh  granted,  it  will  follow, 
that  even  the  moll  imperfeiit  ivligious  notions,  the  mod 
foolilh  and  abfurd  rites,  and  the  wildefl  ideas  that  have 
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that   rtiincment  and  civilization  cortribute  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  human  life.     The  charailer  cf  the  folitary  f.i- 
vage  is,  we  are  told,  more  dignified  and    refpeilablc 
than  that  of  the    philofopher    and    the  hero,  in   pro- 
portion   as  he    is  more    independent.     He   is  indeed 
more   independent ;  but    his  independence    is    that  of 
a    ftone,    which    receives    no    nourifliment    from  the 
e.:rth  or  air,  and  communicates  none  to  animals    or 
been  entertained  concerning  the  moral   government  of   vegetables  around  it.     In    point    of  happinefs,  and  in 
the  univerfe  by  fupcrlor   beings,  and  a  luture  flats  of    point  of  refpcftability,  we  cannot  hektate  a  moment, 
retribution,  have  been  more  advantageous  than  atheifm    let   philofophers  fay  what  they  will,  to  prefer  a  virtu- 
to  the  happintfs  and  virtue  of  human  life.    We  have  al-    cu«,  cnhghiened,    and  polilhed  citizen  to  any  of  the 
ready  granted,  nor  can  it  be  denied,  indeed,  that  many    rudeil  favages,  the  lealt  acquainted   with  the  rcllraints 
of  the  religious  opinions  which  prevailed  among  the  an-    and  the  fympathies  of  focial  life,  th.it  wander  tlirough         ^j 
cieat  heathens,  did  contribute,  in  fome  degree,  to  tlie    the  wild  forclls  of  the  wellern  world.     Bit  if  we  pre- And  there- 
dapravation  of  their  morals  :  and  all  that  we  argue  for    fer  civilization   to  barbarifm,  we  muit  admit,  ti;at  in  fo''' /'f 
is,  that  on  a  comparative  view  of  the  evil  and  the  good    this  view  Chriftianity  has  the  advantage    over    every '.  _'*"■ 
which  refulted  from  Uiem,  the  latter  mull  appear  more    other  religious  fyllem  which  has  in  any  age  or  country      '' 
than  adequate  to  counterbalance    the    effects    of    the    prevailed  among  men  ;  for  nowhere  has  civilization  and 
former.  ufeful  fcience  been  carried  to  fuch  a  height  as  among 

But  if  fuch  be  the  natural  tendency  of  thofe  princi-    Chrillians.  .. 

pies  by  which  the  human  heart  is  made  fufceptible  of  re-         It  is  not.  indeed,   in  any  confiderable  degree  that  the  view   of 
ligious  fentiments,  that  even  enthuliarm  and  abfurd  fu-    abfurd  fuperllitions  cf  thofe  rude  tribes,  wiio  can  fcarce  the  various 
perdition  are  productive  of  beneKcial  elfefts  more  than    be  faid  to  be  formed  into  any  regular  fjciety,  can  con-  it' ;;i">is 
iufficient  10  counterbalance  whatever  is  malignant  in    tribute  to  their  happinefs.     Among  them  the   faculty  "'""'"' 
their  inlluence  on  fociety — furely   a  pure  rational   reli-    of  reafon  is  but  in  a  very  low  Have  ;  and  the  mora!  prin- '.'^^ 
gion,  thedocliines  of  which  are  founded   in  undeniable    ciple  uUially  follows  the  improvemc'  t  or  the  dcprelhon 
truth,  and  all  tlie  oblervances  which  it  enjoins,  calcula-    of  the   re.'.foning  faculty.     Their  appetites  and  merely 
ted  to  promote,  by    their  direft  and    immediate  effecTis    animal  paflions  are  almoft  their  only  piinciples  of  ac- 
fome  ufeful  purpofes,  mull  be  in  a  very   high   dearee    tion:  their  firfl  religious  notions,  if  we  fuppofe  them 
conducive  to  the  dignity  and  the  happinefs  of  human    not  to  be  derived  from  revelation  or  tradition,  are  pro- 
nature.     Indeed  one  collateral  proof  cf  the  truth  of    duced  by  the  operation  of  gratitude,  or  grief,  or  hope, 
any  religion,  which  mull  have  very  confiderable  weight    or  fear,  upon  their  im.iginaiicns.  And  to  thcfe,  however 
with  all  who  are  not  of  opinion  that  the  fyftam  of  the    wild  and  fanciful,  it  is   not  improb.<le  that   they   may 
univerfe  has  been  produced  and  hitherto  maint.iined  in    owe  fome  of  their  eailiell  mc  ral  noi'ons.     The  idea  cf 
order  and  exiftence  by  blind  ciiance,  will  be  its  having    fuperior  power.i    naturally    leads  to  the  thought   that 
a  flronger  and  more  direfl  tendency  than  others  to  pro-    thofe  powers  have  fome  inlluence  on  human  lile.  From 
mote  the  iuterolls  of  moral  virtue  and  the  happinefs  of    this  they  will  moll   probably   proceed  to  fancy  ore  fet 
m.!nkind  in  the  picfent  life.     Even    the  telllmony  of   of  aftions  agreeable,  another  oflTenlive,  to  thofe  beings 
thoufands,  even  miiaclc:,  prophecies,  and  the  fanflion    to  whom  they   believe  thenifclves  fuhjcdl.     And  this, 
of  remote  antiquity,  will  fcarce  have  fuflicicnt  weight    perhaps,  is  th-  (irft  diilinction  that  favages  can  be  fup- 
to  perfuide  us,  that  a  religion  is  of  divine  origin,  if  its    poled  to  form  between  anions,  as  right  or  wrorg,  to 
general  tendency  appear  to  be  rather  unfavourable  than    be  performed   or  10  be  avoided.     But  if  tliis  be  the 
advantai/eous  to  moral  vi.tue.  cafe,  we  rrjUll  aclcn.iwledge  th^t  the  re':igious  notions 

III.  We  (hall  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  endea-  of  the  favaae,  however  abfurd,  contribute  to  elevate 
vour  to  determi'ic,  from  a  comparative  view  of  the  ef-  his  character,  and  to  improve  his  happinefs,  when 
feifts  produced  on  the  charailer  and  circum.1ances  of  ihcy  call  forth  the  moral  principle  implanted  in  his 
fotiety  by  the  m.-)(l  cmi.ient  of  thefe  v.irious  fyftems  of    bread. 

religion  whch  have  been  ia  different  ages  or  in  diiFe-  But  if  the  focial  date  be  preferable  to  a  date  of  wild 
rent  countries  edablillicd  in  the  world,  how  far  any  and  f)litary  independence,  even  the  rude  fuperftitioiis  of 
one  of  them  has  in  this  refpeil  the  advantage  over  the  unenlightened  tribes  of  favages  are  in  another  refpeft 
K&l  aad,  if  the  utility  cf  a  fydcm  of  religion  were  to    beneficial  to  thofe  among  whom  they  prevail.     They 

vjfually 
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Religion,  ufually  form,  as  has  been  ;ilreadjr  obfervei  under  this 
''^-^'—^^  article,  the  bafis  of  civil  order.  Rclij;ious  opinions 
inav  lead  the  great  body  of  the  community  to  reve- 
rence fome  particular  fet  of  inftitutions,  fume  indivi- 
dual, or  fome  family,  which  are  reprefented  to  them  as 
peculiarly  conneiflcd  with  the  gods  whom  they  adore. 
Under  this  faniftion  fome  form  of  government  is  efta- 
blilhjd  ;  they  arc  taught  to  perform  fecial  duties,  and 
rendered  capable  of  focial  enjoyments.  Not  only  Nu- 
ma  and  Lycurgus,  but  almoft  every  legiflatorwho  has 
fought  to  civilize  a  rude  people,  and  reduce  them  un- 
der the  reilraints  of  legal  government,  have  en  .'.eavour- 
ed  to  imprefs  their  people  with  an  idea  that  they  acted 
with  the  approbation,  and  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion, of  fupcrior  powers.  Wc  cannot  but  allow  that 
the  rude  fuperllitions  of  early  ages  are  produdtive  of 
thefe  advantages  to  fociety  ;  but  we  have  already  ac- 
knowledged, and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  they  are  al- 
fo  attended  with  many  unhappy  eirefls.  When  we 
view  the  abfurdities  intermixed  with  the  fyflcnis  of  re- 
ligion which  prevailed  among  moft  of  the  nations  of 
antiquity,  we  cannot  help  lamenting  that  fo  noble  a 
principle  of  human  nature  as  our  religiou:  ftncinients 
Ihould  be  liable  to  fuch  grofs  perverfion  ;  and  when  we 
view  the  efFefts  which  they  produce  on  tlie  morals  of 
mankind,  and  the  fornis  of  fociety,  though  we  allow 
them  to  have  been  upon  the  whele  rather  benericial  than 
hurtful,  yet  we  cannot  but  obfe'^ve,  that  their  uniavour- 
able  eflfsifts  are  by  far  more  numerous  than  if  they  had 
been  better  direfted.  What  unhappy  elreifls,  for  inllance, 
have  been  produced  by  falie  notions  concerning  the 
condition  of  human  fouls  in  a  future  Hate.  Various  na- 
tions have  imagined  that  the  fcenes  and  objects  of  the 
world  of  fpirits  are  only  a  iTiadowy  reprelentation  of 
the  things  of  the  prefent  world.  Hot  only  the  fouls 
of  men,  according  to  them,  inhabit  thofe  regions;  all 
the  inferior  animals  and  vegetables,  and  even  inanimate 
bodies  that  are  killed  or  dellroyed  here,  arj  fuppofcd 
to  pafs  into  that  vifionary  w  ^rld  ;  and,  exilling  there 
in  unfubftantial  forms,  to  execute  the  fame  fundions, 
or  ferve  the  fame  purpofes,  as  on  eanh.  Such  are  the 
ideas  of  futurity  that  were  entertained  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Guinea.  And  by  thefe  ideas  they  were  indu- 
ced, when  a  king  or  great  man  died  among  them,  to 
provide  for  his  comiortal.le  accommodation  in  the  world 
of  fpirits,  by  burying  with  him  meat  and  drink  for  his 
fubfiftence,  flaves  to  attend  and  ferve  him,  and  wives 
with  whom  he  might  ftill  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  love. 
His  fitithful  fubjefts  vied  with  each  other  in  offering, 
one  a  fervant,  another  a  wife,  a  thrd  a  fon  or  daut^h- 
ter,  to  be  fent  to  ihe  other  world  in  company  with  the 
monarch,  that  they  might  there  be  employed  in  his 
fervice.  In  New  Spain,  in  the  ill  and  of  Java,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Benin,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  In- 
doftan,  fimilar  pradices  on  the  fame  occafion,  owing  no 
doubt  to  fimilar  notions  of  futurity,  have  been  preva- 
lent. But  fuch  praiJlice;  as  thefe  cannot  be  viewed 
with  greater  contempt  on  account  of  the  opinions 
which  have  given  rife  to  them,  than  horror  on  account 
of  their  unhnppy  efftcfls  on  the  condition  of  thofe 
among  whom  they  prevail.  A  lively  imprelllon  of  the 
enjoyments  to  be  obtained  in  a  future  Itate,  together 
with  fome  very  falfe  or  incorreft  notions  concerning 
the  qualities  or  anions  which  were  to  entitle  the  de- 
parting foul  to  admiflion  into  ihe  fcene  of  thofi;  enjoy- 


ments, is  faiJ  to  have  produced  equally  unhappy  ef-  Re'ii-ion. 
feels  among  the  Japanefe.  They  not  only  bribed  their 
priefts  to  folicit  ior  them  ;  but  looking  upon  the  enjoy, 
ments  of  the  prefent  life  with  dlfgull  or  contempt,  they 
ufed  to  dalh  themfelves  from  precipices,  or  cut  their 
throats,  in  order  to  get  to  paradife  as  foon  as  pf.fhble. 
Various  other  fuperlti:ions  fubfuling  among  rude  n:i- 
tions  might  here  be  enumerated,  as  inihmces  of  the 
perverfion  of  the  religious  ptinciples  of  the  human 
heart,  which  render  them  injurious  to  virtue  and  hap- 
pinefs.  The  aulteiities  which  have  been  pradiied, 
chiefly  among  rude  nations,  as  means  of  propitiating 
fuperior  poweis,  are  efpeciilly  worthy  of  notice. — 
When  the  favourite  idol  ot  the  Banians  is  carried  in 
folemn  proceiTion,  fome  devotees  proftratc  then.fclvej 
on  the  ground,  that  the  chariot  in  v/hith  the  idol  ij 
carried  may  run  over  them  ;  others,  with  equal  enthu- 
fiafm,  dalh  themfelves  on  fpikes  fattened  on  purpofe  to 
the  car.  Innumerable  arc  the  w;iys  of  torture  which 
have  been  invented  and  praiSifed  on  themfelves  by  men 
ignorar.tly  ftriving  to  recommend  themfelves  to  tlie  fa- 
vour  of  he.aven.  Thefe  we  lament  as  inftances  in  which 
religious  fentiments  have  been  fo  ill  direifled  by  the  in- 
fluence of  imagination,  and  unenlightened  erring  rea- 
fon,  as  to  produce  unfavourable  efteiSs  on  the  human 
charndler,  and  oppofe  the  liappiuefs  of  focial  life. — 
Though  we  have  argued,  that  even  the  mod  abi'urd  fy- 
ftems  of  religion  tliat  have  prevailed  in  the  world,  have 
beer,  upon  the  whole  rather  beneficial  than  injurious  to 
the  dignity  and  happinefs  of  human  nature;  yet  if  it 
fhall  not  appear,  as  we  proceed  farther  in  our  compara- 
tive view  of  the  efFc(fls  ot  religion  on  fociety,  th.it  others 
have  been  attended  with  haj  pier  elFccts  than  thefe  fii- 
peiflitions  which  belong  to  the  rude  ages  of  fociety,^ 
we  may  fcarce  venture  to  brand  the  infidel  \\  ith  tl.e  ap- 
pellation ofyijo/,  for  refufmg  to  give  his  affent  to  reli- 
gious doftrines,  or  to  a<5t  under  their  influence. 

2d.  The  polytheifm  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  other  heathen  nations  in  a  fimilar  ftate  of  civiliza- 
tion, we  have  already  confidered  as  being,  upon  the 
whole,  rather  favourable  than  unfavourable  to  virtue ; 
but  we  muft  not  partially  conceal  its  defefts.  The  vi- 
cious characters  of  the  deities  which  they  worfliipped, 
the  incorreft  notions  which  they  entertained  concerning 
the  moral  government  of  the  univer'e  and  a  future  re- 
tribution, the  abfurdities  of  their  rites  and  ceremonies, 
and  the  criminal  praftices  which  were  intermixed  with 
them,  mull  have  altogether  had  a  tendency  to  pervert 
both  the  reafoning  and  the  moral  principles  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  The  debaucheries  of  the  monarch  of  the 
gods  and  the  fidelity  with  wliich  his  example  in  that 
refpedt  whs  followed  by  the  whole  crowd  of  the  inferior 
deities,  did,  \vt  knnvv,difpofe  the  devout  heathen,  when 
he  felt  the  fame  paffions  which  had  alferted  their  power 
over  the  gods,  to  gratify  them  without  fcruple.  It  is 
a  truth,  however,  and  we  will  not  attempt  to  deny  or 
conceal  it,  that  the  genius  of  the  poiytheilm  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  was  friendly  to  the  arts  ;  to  fuch 
of  them  efpecially  as  are  raifed  to  excellence  by  the  vi- 
gorous exertion  of  a  fine  imagination  ;  mufic,  poetry, 
fculpture,  ar.  hiteifture,  and  painting,  all  of  tl.efe  arts 
appear  to  have  been  confiderably  indebted  for  that  per- 
fedlion  to  which  they  attained,  efpeci.illy  among  the 
Greeks,  to  the  fplendid  and  fanciful  fyftem  of  my  tho- 
gy  wliich  wa:  received  among  that  ingenious  people. — 

But 
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RJn-i.T.  But  wt  cann.-.t  give  an  equally  i'.ivoiirab'e  account  of 
"""■■^^  its  intiiicnco  on  ihe  fcienccs.  I'licre  was  little  in  tiiat 
fyHcm  lh.it  could  co;nri!)ute  to  call  f  rth  rea'.on.  We 
nay  grant  indeed,  that  irre.ifon  can  be  fo  ihocktd  with 
aWardity  a?  to  be  rouled  to  a  more  viperous  exertion 
other  powers,  and  a  more  determined  alFerticn  ot  her 
rights  in  coniequence  otTurveying  it;  in  that  cafe  this 
fkViem  of  mytljology  might  be  favourable  to  the  ei.er- 
cill'  and  improvement  of  reafon  ;  n(it  otherwifo. 

The  conneiftion  of  paganifm  with  morality  was  too 
imperfect  for  it  to  produce  any  very  important  effects 
on  the  morals  of  its  votaries.  Sactihces  and  prayers, 
Hiid  temples  and  feftivals,  not  purity  of  heart  and  m- 
tei;ritv  of  life,  were  the  means  pvefciiucd  for  propiiia- 
tintr  tiie  favour  of  th-:  deities  adored  by  the  Pagans. 
Tiicie  were  other  means,  too,  bifides  true  hcroifm  and 
patriotifm,  of  gaining  admilFion  into  the  Elyfian  Helds, 
or  r.bt.iining  a  feat  in  the  council  of  the  gods.  Xeno- 
phon,  iu  one  of  the  moll  beautiful  parts  of  his  Memoirs 
of  S  >crates,  reprefents  Hercules  wooed  by  Virtue  and 
Pieafure  in  two  fair  female  forms,  and  delilierating 
wi;h  much  anxiety  which  of  the  two  he  fliould  prefer. 
But  this  is  the  fiiflion  of  a  philofopher  defirous  to  im- 
prove the  fables  of  antiquity  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  render 
tlum  truly  ufeful.  Hercules  does  not  appear,  from  the 
tales  which  are  told  us  of  his  adventures,  to  have  been 
-.It  any  fuch  pains  in  choofmg  his  way  of  life.  He  was 
received  into  the  palace  of  Jove,  without  having  occa- 
fion  to  plead  that  he  had  through  life  b^en  the  laithtul 
follower  of  that  goddefs  to  whom  the  philofopher  makes 
him  give  the  preference;  his  being  the  fon  of  Jove,  and 
his  wild  adventures,  were  fufficient  without  any  other 
merits  to  gain  him  that  honour.  The  fame  may  be  faid 
concerning  many  of  the  other  demi-gods  and  heroes 
who  were  advanced  to  heaven,  or  conveyed  to  the  blefs- 
ful  fields  of  Ely  Hum.  And  whatever  might  be  the 
good  esl'eds  of  the  religion  of  Greece  and  Rome  ir.  ge- 
neral upon  the  civil  and  poli'iical  ellablilhments,  and 
in  fome  few  inftances  on  the  manners  of  the  people, 
yet  ftill  it  muft  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  but  ill 
calculated  to  imprefs  the  heart  with  fuch  principles  as 
might  in  allcircumllances  direiS  to  a  firm,  uniform,  te- 
nor of  virtuous  conduct. 

But  after  what  has  been  faid  on  the  charafter  of 
this  religion  elfewhere  (fee  Polytheism),  and  in  the 
fecond  part  of  tliis  article,  we  cannot  without  repeti- 
tion enlarge  farther  on  it  here.  Of  the  Jewilh  reli- 
gion, however,  we  have  as  yet  faid  little,  having  on 
purpofe  referved  to  this  place  whatever  we  mean  to  in- 
troduce under  the  article,  concerning  its  influence  on 
.^4  fucicty. 
View  of  3d,  When  we    take  a   general   view  of  the  circum- 

JiiJj;fni.  (lances  in  wliich  the  Jewifli  religion  was  cdablidied,  the 
effeifis  which  it  produced  on  the  charafter  and  fortune 
of  the  nati'^n,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  it  enjoin- 
ed, and  the  fnigular  political  inllilutions  to  which  it 
gave  a  fandlion,  it  may  peihaps  appear  hard  to  deter- 
mine, whether  it  were  upon  the  whole  more  or  lefs  be- 
neficial to  fociety  than  the  polytheifm  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, Greeks,  and  Romans.  But  if  fuch  b:  the  judge- 
ment which  preconceived  prejudices,  or  an  halty  and 
carelefs  view,  have  induced  fome  to  form  of  this  celebra- 
ted fyllem;  there  arc  others  who,  with  equal  keenncfs, 
and  founder  reafoning,  maintain,  that  it  was  happily 
calculated,  uol  only  to  accomiililh  the  great  defign  ot 


preparing  the  way  for  the  promulgation  cf  the  Gofpel,  Rcll;;i,.n. 
but  iikevxile  to  render  ihe  jews  a  more  refined  and  vir-  '•""^'""^ 
tuous  people,  and  a  better  regulated  community,  than 
any  neighb>  tiring  naticK.  In  the  firll  place,  the  attri- 
butes ot  llie  Deity  were  very  clearly  exhibited  to  the 
Jews  in  the  cllablilhmtnt  cf  their  religion.  The  mi- 
racles by  wliich  he  delivered  them  from  fcrviiudc,  and 
conduced  them  out  of  Egypt,  were  (hiking  demon- 
flrations  of  his  power;  that  coiidefcention  with  which 
lie  forgave  their  repeated  acts  of  perveritnefs  and  rebel- 
lion, was  a  moft  eonvinciag  proof  of  his  benevolence; 
and  the  impartiality  with  which  the  obllrvance  aiiJ  the 
violation  of  his  laws  were  rewarded  and  puniflied,  even 
in  the  prcfent  life,  rr.iglit  well  convince  them  of  his 
juftice.  A  part  of  the  laws  wl-.ich  he  dilated  to  Mo- 
tes are  of  eternal  and  univcrlul  obligation  ;  otliers  of 
them  were  local  and  particular,  fulled  to  the  charafler 
of  the  Jews,  and  their  circumllances  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan. The  Jewilh  code,  taken  altogether,  is  not  to  be 
confidered  as  a  complete  fyllem  of  religion,  or  laws  cal- 
culated tor  all  countries  and  all  ages  of  fociety.  When 
we  confidcr  the  expediency  of  this  fyftem,  we  muft  take 
care  not  to  overlook  the  defign  tor  which  the  Jews  aie 
faid  to  have  been  feparated  from  other  nations,  the  eir- 
cumftances  in  which  they  had  lived  in  Egypt,  the  cu- 
ftoms  and  manners  which  they  had  contraftcd  by  their 
intercourfe  wiih  the  natives  of  that  country,  '.he  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  to  acquire  to  thtmlelvts  tettle- 
ments  by  extirpating  the  nations  of  Canaan,  the  rank 
which  they  were  to  hold  among  the  nations  of  Syria 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  together  with  the  difficulty 
of  reftraining  a  people  fo  little  civilized  and  enlighten- 
ed from  the  idolatrous  worfliip  which  prevailed  among 
their  neigbours :  All  thefe  circuni fiances  were  cer- 
tainly to  be  taken  into  account;  and  had  the  legiilator 
of  the  Jews  not  attended  to  them,  his  inftitutions  muft 
have  remained  in  force  only  for  a  ihort  period  ;  nor 
could  they  have  produced  any  lafting  efl'edts  on  the 
charadler  of  the  nation.  With  a  due  attention  to  thefe 
circumflances,  let  us  delcend  to  an  examination  of  par- 
ticulars. 3^ 

Although  in  every  religion  or  fupcrftition  that  has  The  Sab- 
prevailed  through  the  world,  we  find  one  part  of  its  in-  kath, 
ftitutions  to  confift  in  the  enjoining  of  certain  feftivals 
to  be  celebrated  by  relaxation  from  labour,  and  the  per- 
formance of  certain  ceremonies  in  honour  of  the  gods; 
yet  in  none,  or  almoft  none  befides  the  Jewifti,  tlo  we 
find  every  feventh  day  ordained  to  be  regularly  kepi: 
holy.  One  great  end  which  the  legiilator  of  the  Jews 
had  in  view  in  the  inllitution  of  the  Sabbath  was,  to  im- 
prefs them  with  a  belief  that  God  was  the  maker  of  the 
univerfe.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world  a  great  part 
of  mankind  imagined  the  liars,  the  fun,  the  moon,  and 
the  other  planets,  to  be  eternal,  and  confcquenlly  ob- 
jefts  highly  worthy  of  adoration.  To  convince  the  If- 
raelites  of  the  abl'urdlty  of  this  belief,  and  prevent  thera 
from  adopting  that  idulatry,  Mofes  taught  them,  that 
thote  confpicuous  objeifls  which  the  Gentile  nations  re- 
garded as  eternal,  and  endowed  with  divine  power  and 
intelligence.  Were  created  by  the  hand  of  God;  who, 
after  bringing  all  tilings  out  of  ncthing,  and  giving 
them  form,  order,  and  harmony,  in  the  Ipace  of  fix 
days,  refted  on  the  feventh  from  all  his  works.  Vari- 
ous palfages  in  the  Old  Tellanient  concur  to  fliow, 
thai  tliis  was  one  gieat   end  of  the  inftiiulion  of  the 

Sabbath. 
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Religion.  Sabbath.  Tlie  obfervaiice  of  the  Sabbath,  anJ  Jctefta- 
'^^'^'"'''''^  tionof  idohitrousworlliip,  are  frecjuently  inculcated  to- 
gether ;  and,  again,  the  breach  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
worlhip  of  idols,  are  ulually  rej  robated  at  the  fame 
time.  Another  good  reafon  for  the  inlVitiition  of  a 
Sabbath  might  be,  to  remind  the  Jews  of  their  delive- 
rance from  bondage,  to  infpire  them  with  humanity  to 
ftrangers  and  domeftics,  and  to  mitigate  the  rigours  of 
fervitude. 

The  parpofes  for  which  the  other  fellivals  of  the 
Jewilh  religion  were  inftituted  appear  alfo  of  futhcient 
importance.  The  great  miracle,  which,  after  a  feries 
of  other  miracles,  all  diredsd  to  the  fame  end,  finally 
effeifled  the  deliverance  of  ihe  Jews  out  of  Egypt  ;  and 
their  aiftual  departure  from  that  land  of  fervitude,  might 
well  be  commemorated  in  the  feail  of  the  pallbver.  To 
recal  to  the  minds  of  pofterity  th';  hiftory  of  their  an- 
ccllor?,to  imprcfa  them  with  an  av/i\il  and  grateful  fenfe 
of  the  goodnefs  and  greatnofs  of  GoJ,  and  to  make 
them  think  of  the  purpofes  for  which  his  almighty 
power  had  been  fo  fignally  exerted,  were  furely  g''od 
reafons  for  the  inftitution  offuch  a  fciVival.  The  t'ealt 
ot  Pentecoil  celebrated  the  firft  declaration  of  tlie  law 
by  Mofes,  in  the  fpace  of  fifty  days  alter  the  feall  of 
the  paflbver.  It  ferved  alfo  as  a  day  of  fokmn  thankf- 
giving  for  the  blelllngs  of  a  plenteous  harveft.  On  the 
feaft  of  tabernacles,  they  remembered  the  wanderings  of 
their  anceftors  through  the  wildernefs,  and  exprelfed 
their  gratitude  to  heaven  for  the  more  comfortable  cir- 
cumlfances  in  which  they  found  themfelves  placed. 
The  feall  of  new  moons  ferved  to  fix  their  kalendar,  and 
determine  the  times  at  which  the  other  feftivals  were 
to  be  celebrated  ;  on  it  trumpets  were  founded,  to  give 
public  notice  of  the  event  which  was  the  cauie  of  the 
feftival ;  no  feiviie  works  were  performed,  divine  fer- 
vice  was  carefully  attended,  and  the  firft  fruits  of  the 
month  were  offjred  to  the  Lord.  The  Jevv.ih  legifla- 
tor  limited  his  fellivals  to  a  very  fmall  number,  while 
•he  heathens  devoted  a  conliderabh-  part  of  the  year  to 
the  celebration  ol  theirs.  But  we  perceive  the  occa- 
fions  upon  which  the  Jewilh  ieilivals  were  celebrated  to 
have  been  of  fuitable  importance  ;  whereas  thofe  of  the 
heathens  were  often  i  elebrated  on  trifling  or  ridiculous 
eccafions.  Piety  and  innocent  recreatii  n  fh.ired  the 
Jewilh  feftival ;  the  feftivals  of  the  heathens  were  chief- 
ly devoted  to  debauchery  and  idlencfs. 

The  Hebrews  had  other  foiemn  feafons  of  devotion 
befides  the  weekly  Sabbath  and  thefe  annual  feftivals. 
Every  feventh  year  they  refted  from  labour  :  they  were 
then  neither  to  plough,  to  few,  nor  to  prune  ;  and  what- 
ever the  earth  produced  fpontanecufly  that  year  belong- 
ed rather  to  ftrangers,  orphans,  and  the  poor,  th.in  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  ground.  On  this  year  inlblvent 
debtors  were  difcharged  from  all  debts  contrafled  by 
purchafing  the  neceliaries  of  life:  and  the  great  end  of 
this  releale  from  debts  contracted  during  the  preceding 
fix  years,  appears  to  have  been  to  prevent  the  Hebrew 
from  flying  to  the  Gentiles  and  forfaking  his  religion 
when  embarraffed  in  his  circumftances.  None  but  na- 
tive Ifraelites  and  profelytes  of  righteoufnefs  were  ad- 
mitted to  this  privilege  ;  it  was  refufed  to  ftrangers, 
and  even  to  profelytes  of  the  gate.  The  jubilee  was 
a  feftival  to  be  celebrated  every  fiftieth  year.  It  pro- 
duced the  fame  eflFei51s  with  the  fabbatical  year  as  to 
yell  from  labour  and  the  difcliarge  of  debts  j  with  this 
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addition,  that  en  the  year  of  the  jubilee  flav;?  obtained  R-Iis' '" 
tlielr  freedom,  and  the  lands  reverted  to  the  old  pro-  ^'^'"^ 
prictors.  On  the  year  of  the  jubilee,  as  on  the  fabba- 
tical year,  the  lands  were  to  reft  uncultivated,  and  law- 
fuits  were  now  to  terminate.  The  chief  delign  of  this 
inilitution  appears  to  have  been,  to  prefetve  the  order 
of  ranks  and  property  originally  ellabliftied  in  the  He- 
brew rtate.  None  but  Ifraelites  or  circumcifed  con- 
verts could  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  inftitution;  nor 
could  even  thefe  hope  to  regain  their  efta'es  en  the 
year  oftlie  Jubilee,  if  they  fold  them  for  any  other  pur- 
pofe  but  to  fupply  their  necellities.  The  law  relative 
to  ufiiry  was  evidently  founded  on  the  fame  plan  of 
polity  with  refpsft  to  property.  To  alnioft  any  other 
nation  fuch  a  law,  it  mull  be  dnfelfed,  would  have  been 
unfuitable  and  ur.juft:  but  as  the  Jews  were  not  de- 
figned  for  a  trading  nation,  they  could  h.iveliule  occa- 
iionto  borrow,  unlefs  to  relieve  dillreb;  and  as  an  in- 
dulgence to  people  in  fuch  circumftar.ces,  the  Jew  wss 
forbidden  to  exact  ufuryfrom  his  brother  to  whom  he 
had  lent  money.  38 

The  Jewilh  legiflator,  we  may  well  think,  would  be  ('f  <:l<'aii 
difpofed  to  adopt  every  proper  method  to  prevent  his  ?°''(!'"^''^^" 
nation  from  falling  away  into  the  idolatry  of  heathen  .  ^  piicc 
nations.  Probably  o.ie  reafcn  of  the  dillinflioiis  be-  cf\vorlhii>. 
tween  c/mri  brails  which  they  were  permitted  to  eat, 
and  unclean  beafts,  the  eating  of  which  they  were  taught 
to  confider  as  pollution,  was  10  prevent  thcin  from  con- 
vivial intercourfe  with  profane  nations,  by  which  they 
might  be  feduced  to  idolatry.  We  do  not  readily  fit 
down  at  table  with  people  who  are  fond  of  dilhes  which 
we  regard  with  abhorrerce.  And  if  the  Jews  were 
taught  tnlo.ithethe  flelh  of  Ibme  of  thofe  animals  which 
were  among  the  grcateft  delicacies  of  the  Gentiles,  they 
would  naturally  of  confequence  avoid  fitting  down  at 
meat  with  them,  either  at  their  ordinary  meals  cr  air 
tliofe  entertainments  which  they  prepared  in  honour  of 
their  deities  ;  and  this  we  may  with  good  reafon  con- 
fider as  one  happy  mean  to  preferve  them  from  idola- 
try. Befides,  the  Jews  were  permitted,  or  rather  in- 
joined,  to  eat  animals  which  the  Gentiles  reverenced  as 
facrcd,  and  from  which  tliey  religioufly  with-held  all 
violence.  Goats,  fheep,  and  oxen,  were  worlhipped  in 
Egypt  fee  Polytheism  and  Pan)  ;  and  feveral  lear- 
ned writers  are  of  opinion,  that  Mofes  direifted  his  peo- 
ple to  facrifice  and  eat  certain  of  the  favourite  animals 
of  the  Egyptians,  in  order  to  remove  from  their  minds 
any  opinions  which  they  might  have  otherwife  enter- 
taint  d  of  the  fandity  of  thi'fe  pi'etended  deities.  Many 
of  the  obfervances  which  Mofes  injoineJ  with  regard  ta 
food,  appear  to  have  been  intended  to  infpire  the  Ifrael- 
ites with  contempt  for  tlie  fuperftitions  of  the  people 
amonq  whom  they  had  fo  long  fojourned.  They  were 
to  kill  the  animal  which  the  Egyptians  worfliipped  ;  to 
roaft  the  flelh  which  that  people  ate  raw  ;  to  eat  the 
head,  which  they  never  ate  ;  and  to  drefs  the  entrails, 
which  they  fet  apart  for  divination.  Thefe  diftiniflions 
concurred  with  the  peculiarities  of  their  drefs,  language, 
government,  culloms,  places,  and  times  of  woilhip,  and 
even  the  natural  fituation  of  their  country,  by  which 
they  were  in  a  maner  'confined  and  fortified  on  all 
fides,  to  feparate  them  in  fuch  a  manner  from  neigh- 
bouring nations,  that  they  might  elcape  the  infedion  of 
their  idolatry.  And  if  we  refleiS  both  on  the  defign 
for  which  Providence  feparated  the  Ifraelites  from  otlier 
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■n.itions,  an  J  on  the  probability  that,  in  die  ftate   of  fo-  pofiibly  !-.avc  thorght  JeIiov:ih  caielcfs  anJ  inJirTerent  Religion; 

ciety  in  which  mankind  were  daring  the  c.iriicr  period  abnu:  them,  Ind  tb.ey  been  at  no  time  favoured  with  a  ■— ^"v^ 

cfthc  Jjvvilh  iiillory,  tlie  Jews,  by   mixing  with  other  vifib'e  demonllra'.ion  of  his  prcfcnce.  41 

i;a:ions,  would  rather  have  been  ihemfelvcs  converted  to        The  facrifices    in  nfe  umong  the  Gentiles  in  tlieir  Sacrifivo 

iJil.ilry  th.in  have  converted  idolatrous  nations  to  the  worfhip  of  idols  were   permitted  by  the   Jewilh  legiila-  ='."'*  '"lira- 

worihip  of  the  true  God  ;  we  cannot  but  be  f.it;itied,  tor  ;  but  he  diredlid  them  to  be  offered  with  views  ve- ''""*' 

that  even  this,  hov.ever  it  may    at  firll  appear,  was  ry  different  from  thofc  with  which  the  Gentiles  facri- 

a  benefit,  not  a  difadvant;'.ge  ;  and  in  the  author  of  ficed  to  their  idols.     Some  of  the  fscrifices  of  the  Jew. 

ihe'r  le 'iflatioTi  wifdom,  not  capiice.  ilhriltial  were  deligncd  to  avert  the  indignation  of  the 

But  not  only   in  the  dilliniflions  of  meats,  and  be-  Deity  ;  fome   to  expiate  offences  and  purify  the  heart  ; 

iwccn  clean  and  unclean  animnls,  does  tlie  legillator  of  and  all  of  them  to  abolifh  or  remove  idolatry.     Luftra- 

the  Jews  appear  to  have  laboured  to  fix  a  barrier  be-  tions  or  ablutions  entered  likewife  into  the  Jewilh  ritual ; 

twecn  them  and  other  nations  which  might  prefervc  but  tliefe  were  recom.mended  and  enjoined  by  Molls  for 

them  from  the  contagion  of  idolatry — v.-e  (hall  not  err,  purpnfcs  widely  different  from  thofc  v.hicli  induced  the 

perhaps,  if  we  afcribe  many  particulars  of  their  worflrp  heathens  to  place  fo  high  a  v.ikie  upon  them.     The 

to  tills  de'.lgn    in    the  iiiltitutor.     The  heathens  had  heathens  pradfile.i  them  with  magical  and  fuperftitious 

s;ods  v.-ho  prelided  over  woods,  rivers,  mountains,  and  ceremonies  ;  but  in  the  Jewifh  ritna!  they  were  intend- 

vallevf,  and  to  each  of  tliefe  they  offered  f.icrifices,  and  cd  limply  i'or  the  cleanling  away  of  impurities  and  pol- 

p;r:ormcd  other  rites  of  worlliip  ia  a   fuitable  place,  lutions.  41 

.Somelim;s  the   grove,  fomeiimes  the  mountain  top,  at        Tlie  theocratical  form   of  government  to  which  the  Tendency 

otlier  times  the  bank  of  the  river  or  the  brink  of  llie  Jews  wore  fubjeiSl,  tl;e  rewards  v.hicli  they  were  fure  of  "^f  the 

jbrinsr,  was  the  fcene  of  their  deTOtior.s.     But  as  the  receivine;,  and  the  punilhments  which  :h;y  were  equally  '"""^""^y 

unity  of  the  divrne  nature  was  the  truth  the  molt  ear-  liable  to  iu'ter  in  the  prtlent   lite,  liad  a  powerful  ellcif  ^^j  c^„^. 

ncrtly  inculcated  on  tlie  children  of  liiael  ;  lb  in  order  to  remove  fuperftition  and  preferve  them  ironi  idolatry,  tions. 

to  imprefs  that  truth   on  their  minds  with  the  more  as  well  as  to  fupport  all  the  focial  virtues  among  them, 

powerful  efficacy,  they  were  taught  to  offer  their  fieri-  They  were  promifed  a  numerous  ofTspring,  a  land  flow- 

iiccs  and  other  offeiings  only  in  one  place,  the  place  ing  with  milk  and  honey,  long  life,  and  viiflory  over 

chofeiiby  tb.-  Lord  ;  and  death  was  threaiened  to  thofe  their  enemies,  on  the  coiditi.^n  of  their  paying  a  faith- 

who  dared  to  difobey  the  command.     To  coniiini  this  ful  obedience  to  tlie  will  of  their  heavenly   Sovereign  ; 

idea,  one  of  the  prophets  intimates,  that  when   idolatry  plague,  famine,  d  feafe,  defeats,  and  death,  were  threat- 

Ihould  be  abi'liihed,  tlie  worfnip  of  GoJ  Ihould  not  be  ened  as  the  punilliments  to  be  infliffed  on  thofe  who 

confined  to  Jerulalem,  but  it   would  then  be  lawful  to  violated   his  laws :  and  thefe  fanclioi^s,  it  muft  be  al- 

worlhip  him  anywhere.  lowed,  were  happily  accommodated  to  the  genius  of  a 

The  whole  inftitulions  and  obfeivances  of  the  Jewifh  rude  and  carnal  minded  people,  attentive  only   to  pre- 
religion  appear  to  have  been  deligned  and  happily  cal-  fent  objefls,  and  not  likely  to  be   influenced   by  remote 
.  culalcd  to  imprefs  the  minds   of  the  people  with  vene-  and  fpiritual  confiderations. 
ration   and    rclpeifl    for  the  Deity.     All  the  teftivals        There  were  other  rires  and  prohibitions  in  tlie  Mo- Rit^s  jud 
wliich  either  commemorated  fonie  gracious  difpenfalion  faic  law,  which  appear  to  have  had  but  little  connei5fion  prohibi- 
of  his  providence  towards  their  anceftors,  or  ferved  as  with  religion,  morals,  or  policy.     Thefe  may  be  more  'ions  of 
days  of  ihankfgiviiig  for  the  conllant  returns  of  his  liable  to  be  objected  againft,  as  adding  an  unnecelfary  '"-isappa-^ 
goodnefs  to  thofe  who  celebrated  them,  and    all  the  weight  to   a  burden   which,  though  heavy,  might  yet""  "  '  '  )• 
other  rites  defigneJ  to   fortify   them    againft  idolatry,  have  been  otherwife  borne    in  confideration   of  the  ad- 
ferved   at   the  fame    time  to  imprefs  their  hearts  with  vantazes  conncifled  with  it.     Even  thefe,  however,  may 
awful  reverence  for  the  God  of  Jacob.     Various  other  perhaps  admit  ot  being  viewed  in  a  light  in  v/hich  they 
particulars  in  the  inftitu'.ions  of  the  Jewilh  economy  ap-  Ihall  appear  to  have  been  in  no  way  unfavourable  to  the 
pear  to  h.ave  been  diredteJ  folely  to  that  end.      Into  happincfs  of  thofe  to  whom  they  were  enjoined.     They 
the  moll  f.icred  place,  the  Holy  of  Holier,  none  but  the  appear  to  have  had  n'.Mie  of  them  an  immoral  tendency  : 
high  prieft  was  admitted,  and  he  only  once  a  year.  No  all  of  them  had,  in  all  probability,  a  tendency  to  re- 
fire  was  ufed  in  facrifice  but  what  was  taken  from  the  move  or  prevent  idolatry,  or  to  fupport,  in  fome  way 
altar.     Severe  puniiliments  were  on  various  occafions  or  other,  the  religious   and  the  civil  ellablifliment  to 
infiiifled  on  iiich  as  prefumed  to  intermeddle  in  the  fer-  which  they   belonged. 

vice  of  the  fanifluary  in  a  manner  contrary  to  what  the         From    thefe    views  of  the  fpint  .and  tendency  of  the  .j-j^^.  ^J^^, 

law  had  direiSed.     All  the  laws  refpeifting  the  charac-  Jewilh  religion,  we  may  fairly  conclude  it  to  have  been  ajmiralily 

ter,  the  circumftinces,  and  the  fcrvices,  of  tlie  priefts  happily  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  lociety.  ralculatcd 

and  the  Levitcs,  appear  plainly  to  have   a   fimilar  ten-  In  comparing  it  with  other  re  igions,  it  is  nccelfary  to  fo""  the 

dency.  refica  on  the  peculiar  purpofes  for  which  it  was  given  ;  purpof" 

In  compliance  with  the  notions  of  Deity  which  na-  that  its  two  priiicip.il  objefls  were  to  preferve  the  Jews  '"""  ' 
turally  prevailed  am  1113;  a  grofs  and  rude  people,  though  a  feparate  people,  and  to  guard  them  ag.iinft  the  con- 
no  vifiblc  objeifl  of  worlhip  was  granted  to  the  Jews,  tagiou  of  the  fiirrounding  idolatry.  When  diefe  things 
yet  they  were  allowed  in  their  wanderings  through  the  are  taken  into  conlideration,  every  candid  mind  arquain- 
wildernefs  to  have  a  tabdnacle  or  porta  le  temple,  in  ted  with  the  liillory  of  ancient  nations  will  readily  ac- 
which  the  fovereign  of  the  univerfe  lometimes  deigned  knowledge  that  the  whole  fyllem,  though  calculated  in- 
to dilplay  fome  rays  of  his  glory.  Incapable  as  they  deed  in  a  peculiar  manner  fir  them,  was  as  happily 
were  of  conceiving  aright  concerning  tlie  fpiritual  na-  adapted  for  the  purpofes  for  which  it  had  been  wifely 
tare  and  the  omniprcfence  of  the  Deity,  they  might  and  gracioudy  intended,  as  it  is  poflible  to  imagine  any 
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fuch  a  fyftem  to  be.  It  would  be  uiih.ippy,  indeed,  if, 
on  a  comparilbii  of  pure  theifni  with  prlythsifni,  the 
latter,  wiih  all  its  abfurditics,  Ihould  be  found  more  be- 
neficial to  mankind  than  the  former.  The  theifm  of 
the  Jews  was  not  formed  to  be  dilfemlnated  through  the 
earth  ;  that  would  have  been  inconfUtent  with  the  pur- 
pofes  for  which  it  is  fiid  to  have  been  defigncd.  But 
vhile  the  Jews  were  feparated  by  their  religion  from  all 
other  nations,  and  perhaps,  in  fome  degree,  fixed  and 
rendered  rt.itionary  in  their  progrefs  towards  refine- 
ment, they  were  placed  in  circumllances,  in  refpeift  to 
laws,  and  gcvernment,  and  religion,  and  moral  light, 
wliich  might  with  good  reafun  render  them  the  envy 
of  every  other  nation  m  the  ancient  world. 

IV.  The  Cbrillian  religion  next  demands  our  atten- 
tion. It  is  to  be  confidered  as  an  improvement  of  the 
Jewifti,  or  a  new  fuperftrufture  railed  on  the  fame  ba- 
ils. If  the  elfeifts  of  the  Jewilh  religion  were  benefi- 
cial to  thofe  aniong  whom  it  was  eftablilhed,  they  were 
confined  almoll  to  them  alone.  But  is  the  fpnit  of 
Chriltianity  equally  pure  and  benignant  ?  Is  its  infiu- 
ence  equally  beneficial  and  more  ditfufive  than  that  of 
Judiulm  ?  Does  it  really  merit  to  have  triumphed  over 
both  the  theifni  of  the  Je*s  and  the  polytluifm  of  the 
heathens  ? 

If  we  confider  the  dodrines  and  precepts  ol  the  Chri- 
ftian  reiigion,  nothin-  can  be  more  happily  calculated 
to  raiie  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  promote  the 
happinefs  of  mankind.  The  happincfs  of  the  individual 
is  bell  promoted  by  the  exercife  of  love  and  gratitude 
towards  God,  and  refignation  to  his  providence  ;  of 
humanity,  mtegrity,  and  good  will  towards  men;  and 
by  the  due  government  ot  our  appetites  and  jiadions. 
Social  happiness  again  proceeds  from  the  members  of  fo- 
ciety  entertaining  a  difintereiled  regard  for  the  public 
welfare  ;  being  a>5lively  induftrious  each  in  his  proper 
fphere  of  exertion  ;  and  being  ftriflly  juft  and  faithful, 
and  generoufly  benevolent  in  their  mutual  intercourle. 
The  tenor  of  the  Gofpel  inculcates  thefe  virtues  ;  it 
feems  everywhere  through  the  whole  of  the  Chriftian 
code  to  have  been  the  great  defig;n  of  its  Author  to  in- 
fpire  mankind  with  mild,  benevolent,  and  peaceable  dif- 
pofitions,  and  to  form  them  to  courteous  manners. 
Chriilianity  again  reprefents  the  Deity  and  his  attri- 
butes ia  the  faiieft  light ;  even  fo  as  to  render  our  ideas 
of  his  nature,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  exerts  his 
power,  confiltent  with  the  mod  correft  piinciples  of 
morality  that  can  be  collected  from  all  tlie  other  reli- 
gions that  have  prei'ailed  in  the  earth,  and  from  the 
writings  <if  the  moft  admired  philofophers.  The  ritual 
obfervances  which  Chriltianity  enjoins  :ne  few  in  num- 
ber, eafy  to  perform,  decent,  exprellivc,  and  edifying. 
It  inculcates  no  duties  but  what  are  founded  on  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  ar/1  on  the  relation  in 
which  men  (land  to  God,  their  Creator,  Redeemer,  and 
Saniflifier  ;  and  it  prelcribes  accurate  lulcs  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  conduct.  The  alllllance  of  the  fplrit 
of  God  is  promifed  in  this  facred  volume  to  th' I'e  who 
affiduoufly  labour  to  difcharge  the  duties  which  it  en- 
joins ;  and  it  exhibits  a  llriking  example  of  fpotlefs  pu- 
rity, which  we  may  fafely  venture  to  imitate.  The 
gofpel  teaches  that  worldly  afl}i>5lions  are  incident  to 
both  good  and  bad  men ;  a  doi.1rine  highly  conducive 
to  virtue,  which  confoles  us  in  dillrefs,  prevents  defpair, 
and  encourages  us  to  periift  firmly  in  our  intei^rity  un- 
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der  every  dilRculty  and  trial.  Chriftianity  reprc.l'r.ts  Rfll^ion. 
all  men  as  childien  of  the  fame  God,  and  heirs  of  the  ^-""^^^"^ 
fime  faivation,  and  levels  all  dillindions  of  rich  and 
poor,  as  accidental  and  infignificant  in  the  fight  of  him 
who  rewards  or  punifhes  wiili  impartiality  according  to 
the  meiits  or  demerits  of  his  cieatures.  This  doiflrine 
is  highly  favourable  to  virtue,  as  it  tends  to  humble  llie 
proud,  and  to  communicate  dignity  of  fentiment  to  tiis 
lowly  ;  to  render  piinces  and  inferior  magillrates  mo- 
derate and  juil,  gentle  and  condefcending,  to  their  infe- 
riors. It  larther  requires  hufbanjs  to  be  ailedlicnate 
and  indulgent  to  their  wives,  wives  to  be  faithful  and 
rcfpefllul  to  their  hufbands,  and  both  to  be  true  and 
conftant  to  each  other.  Such  is  the  purity  of  the  Go- 
Ipel,  that  it  forbids  us  even  to  harbour  impure  thoughts  ♦ 
it  requires  us  to  abandon  our  vices,  however  dear  to 
us ;  and  to  the  cautious  wifdom  of  the  ferpent  it  di- 
refts  us  to  join  the  innocent  fimplicity  of  the  dove. 
The  Chrillian  difpenfation,  to  prevent  a  perfe\erance  iu 
immorahty,  offers  pardon  for  the  pall,  provided  the  of- 
fender forfake  his  vicious  prailices,  with  a  firm  refolu- 
tion  to  aft  di&rently  in  future.  The  fanftions  of  th-' 
Gofpel  have  a  natural  tendency  to  exalt  the  mind  above 
the  paltry  puriuits  of  tliis  world,  and  to  render  tha 
Chriltian  incorrupt.bls  by  vvealth,  honours,  or  plea- 
fures.  The  true  Chriftiau  nut  only  abftains  from  in- 
jultice  towards  others,  but  even  forgives  thofe  injuries 
wliich  he  himfelf  fuffers,  knowing  that  he  cannot  other- 
wife  hope  lor  foigivencfs  from  God.  Such  are  the 
precepts,  ilich  the  Ipirit,  and  fuch  the  general  tendency 
of  die  Goipe!.  Even  thofe  who  refufed  to  give  credit 
to  its  doflrines  and  hiflory  have  yet  acknowledged  the 
excellence  of  its  precepts.  They  have  acknowledged, 
that  "  no  religion  ever  yet  appeared  in  the  world  of 
which  the  natural  tendency  was  fo  much  dire^ed  to 
promote  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  mankind  as  the 
Chriftian;  and  that  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift  is  one  conti- 
nued leifon  of  the  flridfell  morality,  of  juftice,  benevo- 
lence, and  univerfal  charity."  Thefe  are  the  words  of 
Bolingbroke,  one  of  its  kcenelt  and  moft  infidious  op- 
ponents. Wi:hout  examining  the  effee^s  of  this  re- 
ligion on  fociecy,  we  might  almoft  venture  to  pro- 
nounce with  confidence,  that  a  religion,  the  precepts  of 
which  are  fo  happily  formed  to  promote  all  that  is  juft 
and  excellent,  cannot  but  be  in  the  higheft  degree  be- 
neficial to  mankind.  By  reviewing  the  effeds  which 
it  has  aflually  produced,  the  favourable  opinion  which 
we  naturally  conceive  of  it,  after  confidering  its  pre- 
cepts, cannot  but  be  confirmed. 

One  circumllance  we  mull  take  notice  of  as  rather  The''vir- 
unfavourable  to  this  review.      It  is  really  impofiible  to  tuesit  re- 
do juftice  to  Chriltianity  by  fuch  a  difcullion  of  its  me- c"'""icnds 
rits.     The  virtues  which  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  ""°'""^°- 
produce  and   cheritli  in  tlie  human  heart,  are  not  of  a  '^'"'"'" 
noify  ollentatious  kind  ;  they  often  efcape  the  obferva- 
tion  ot  the  woild.     Temperance,  gcntlenefs,  patience, 
benevolence,  jullice,  and  general  purity  of  manners,  are 
not  the  qualities  which  moil  readily  attraft  the  admi- 
ration and  obtain  the   applaufe  of  men.      The  man  of 
Rofs,  whom  Mr  Pope  has  fo  jullly  celebrated,  was  a 
private  chiracter  ;  his   name  is  now  likely  to  live,  and 
his  virtues   to   be   known   to  the  la'.efl  poflerity  :  and' 
yet,  however  difmtcrcfted   his  virtues,   however  benefi- 
cial his  influence  to  all  around  him,  had  his  character 
not  attraded  the  notice  of  that  emiuont  poet,  liis  name 

K  would 
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Rrllglon.  would  pwliapj  ere  this  time  ]:x\c  been  lod  in  oblivion,    gradually  foftencd ;  even  barbarians  have  been  formed  to  RfUg^n, 


Individuals  in  private  lile  I'cldom  engage  the  attention    niiidnefs  and  humanity  ;  tlie  influence  of  felfillincfs  has 

of  the  hillorian  ;  his  objeA  is  to  record  the  anions    of    '-■•  ■■'—'-'  -  >  -a..  .:....i  .  __  i  ...„ :  ,  „,i  .1.. 

princes,  warriors,  and  ftatefmen.  Had  not  the  profef- 
fors  of  Chrlllianity  in  the  earlier  ages  of  its  exillence 
been  cipofed  to  pcrfscutions,  and  unjuft  accuf.itions 
from  vhich  they  were  calkd  onto  vindicate  thenifelves. 
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ive  Ihould  be  ftrangors  to  tlie  names  and  virtues  ot 
faints  and  martyrs,  and  to  the  learning  and  endow. 
ments  of  the  firft  apologills  for  Crillianity.  We  can 
tliercfore  only  trace  the  general  inlluence  of  the  infti- 
tutions  of  Chriftianity  on  ficiety.  \Ve  cannot  hope  to 
make  an  accurate  enumeration  of  particulars.  In  many 
of  the  countries  in  which  it  has  been  cllabliihed,  it  has 
produced  a  very  favourable  change  on  the  circumllancci 
of  domelllc  life.  Polygamy,  a  praflice  repugnant  to 
the  will  of  our  Creator  (fee  Polygamy),  who  has  de- 
clared his  intentions  in  tliis  ir.llance  in  the  plainell  man- 
ner, by  caufnig  nearly  equal  numbers  of  males  and  fe- 
males to  be  brought  into  the  world,  was  never  com- 
))letely  aboliilied  but  by  Chriltianity 


been  checked  and  rellrained  ;  and  even  war,  amid  all  the 
pernicious  improvements  by  wliicli  men  have  fought  to 
render  it  more  terrible,  has  affumed  much  more  of  the 
fpirit  of  mildnefs  and  peace  than  ever  entered  into  it 
during  the  reign  of  heathenifm. 

If  we  review  the  hillory  of  mankind  with  a  view  to 
their  political  circumflances,  we  lliall  find,  that  by  fome 
means  or  other,  it  has  happened,  fince  tlie  time  when 
the  Gofpel  v.as  firft  preaclied,  that  both  fyftems  of  legif- 
lature  and  iorms  of  governmenthave  beenraifcdto  much 
greater  pcrfci51ion,  at  leall  in  thofe  parts  of  the  world 
into  which  tlic  religion  of  Jefus  has  made  its  way,  and 
obtained  an  eftablilliment. 

The  popular  gnvcinment  of  the  Romans,  notviih- 
Itanding  the  multiplicity  of  their  laws,  and  the  imper- 
fcdions  of  their  political  conftitution,  was,  no  doubt, 
happily  enough  adapted  to  promote  the  incrcafe  of  the 
power  and  the  extenfion  of  the  empire  of  Rome.  In 
Greece  there  were  various  republics,  the  wifdom  and 


The  praitice  of  divorce,  too,  though  in  foma   cafes     im.partiality  of  whofe  lavs  have  been  highly  celebrated 
proper  and  even  neceiTary,  had  been  fo  much  abufed  at     But  we  apprehend  that  there  is  a  lufficient  number  of 


the  time  of  our  Saviour's  .appearance  in  the  world,  that 
he  found  reafon  to  declare  it  unlawful,  unlefs  in  tlie 
cafe  of  adultery.  The  propriety  and  reafonablenefs  ot 
this  prohibition  will  fufficiently  appear,  if  we  confider, 
that  wlicn  divorces  are  ealily  obtained,  both  parties  will 


well  authenticated  fails  to  warrant  us  to  affirm,  that 
fince  Chridianity  has  been  propagated,  and  has  had  fuf- 
fitient  time  to  produce  its  full  effeift  on  arts,  manners, 
and  literature,  even  under  governments  the  form  of 
which  might  appear  lefs  favourable  tlinn  the  celebrated 


often  have  nothing  elfe  in  view  at  the  period  of  marri-  models  of  antiquity  to  the  liberty  and  happinefs  of  the 

age  than  the  dilfolution  of  their  nuptial  engagements  people  in  general,  thefe  adlually  have  been  much  better 

after  a  ihort  cohabitation  ;  the  interefts  of  thehulband  provided  f  >r  than  under  the  laws  of  Athens  or  Sparta, 

and  the  wife  will   almoft  always  be  feparate  ;  and  the  or  even  of  Rome  in  the  days  of  the  confuls.     It  is  a 

children  of  fuch  a  marriage  are  fcarce  likely  to  enjoy  juft  and  happy  obfervation  of  Montefquieu,  who  has 

the  cordial  affeflion  and  tender  watchful  care  of  either  attributed  fo  much  to  the  influence  of  climate  and  local 


parent.  The  hufband  in  fuch  a  cafe  will  naturally  be 
to  his  wife,  not  a  friend  and  proteflor,  but  a  tyrant ; 
fear  and  deceit,  not  love,  gratitude,  or  a  fenfe  of  duty, 
will  be  the  principles  of  the  wife's  obedience. 

In  another  inllance,  likewife,   Chridianity  has  pro- 
duced an  happy  change  on  the  circumftances  of  dome- 


circumftances,  that"  the  mildnefs  fo  frequently  recom- 
mended in  the  Gofpel  is  incompatible  with  the  defpo- 
tic  rage  with  which  an  arbitrary  tyrant  punilhes  his  fub- 
jeds,  and  exerci :es  himfelf  in  cruelty.  It  is  the  Chii- 
fiian  religion  (lays  he)  which,  in  fpiteofthe  extent  of 
empire,  and  the  influence  of  climate,  has  hindered   de- 


ftic  life  ;  it  muft  be  acknowledged  to  have  contributed  fpotifm  from  being  eltablllhed  in  Ethiopia,  and  has  ear- 
greatly  to  the  .abolition  of  llavery,  or  .at  leall  to  the  mi-  tied  into  Africa  the  manners  of  Europe.  The  heir  to 
ligation  of  the  rigour  of  fervitude.  The  culloms  and  the  empire  cf  Ethiopia  enjoys  a  princip.ility,  and  gives 
laws  of  the  Romarsin  relatifn  to  flaves  were  cruel  and  to  other  fubjifts  an  example  of  love  and  obedience — 
fevere.  Mailers  were  often  fo  inhuman  as  to  remove  Not  far  from  hence  may  be  feen  the  Mahometan  fliut- 
aged,  fick,  or  infirm  Haves,  into  an  ifland  in  the  Tiber,  ting  up  the  children  of  the  king  of  Sennaar,  at  whofe 
where  they  fuffered  them  to  perilh  without  pity  or  af-  death  the  council  fends  to  murder  them  in  favour  of 
fillance.  The  greater  part  cf  the  fubjcfts  of  many  of  the  prince  who  afcends  the  throne.  Let  us  fet  before 
thofe  republics  which  enjoyed  the  moll  liberty,  groaned  our  eyes  (continues  that  eloquent  writer),  in  the  third 
under  tyrannical  opprefllon  ;  tliey  were  condemned  to  chapter  of  the  24th  book  of  his  Spirit  of  Laws,  on  one 
drag  out  a  mil'erable  exiftence  in  hard  Labour,  under  in-  hand  the  continual  malfacres  of  the  kings  and  generals 
human  ufage,  and  to  be  transferred  like  beads  from  one  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  on  the  other  the  de- 
mader  to  another  The  hardlliipsof  Oavery  were  eafed,  ftrucllon  of  people  and  cities  by  the  famous  conquerors 
not  by  any  particular  precept  of  the  Gofpel  but  by  the  Timur  Beg  and  Jengb'Z  Kan,  who  ravaged  Ai.a,  and 
gentle  and  hurr.ane  fpirit  which  breathed  through  the  we  iliail  perceive,  that  we  owe  to  Chridianity  in  go- 
sreneral  tenor  of  the  whole  fyftcm  of  do<5lrines  and  pre-  vernment  a  certain  political  law,  and  in  war  a  certaia 
cepts  ofwiiich  the  Gofpel  con'ids.  It  mud  indeed  be  law  of  nations,  which  allows  to  the  conquered  the  great 
allowed,  that  a  trade  in  Haves  is  at  prefent  carried  on  advantages  of  libeity,  laws,  we.dth,  and  always  reli- 
by  people  who  prefume  to  call  iliemfelvcs  Chridians,  gion,  when  the  conqueror  is  not  blind  to  his  own  in- 


and  prote<fled  by  tlie  legiflaturc  of  Chrilliaii  dates: 
but  tiie  fpirit  of  the  Chridian  code  condemns  the  prac- 
tice, and  the  true  Chridian  will  not  engage  in  it. 

Partly  by  the  direfl  and  confpicuous,  partly  by  the 
fccret  and  unfcen,  influence  of  Chridianity  fince  its  pro- 
muh'aiion  in  the  world,  ilic  hearts  of  men  have  been 


tereft. 

Thefe  are  the  refleiflions  of  no  common  judge  in  this 
matter,  but  one  wlio  had  long  dudied  the  hidory  of 
nations,  and  obferved  the  i)henoniena  of  the  various 
forms  of  fociety,  with  fuch  fuccefs  as  few  others  have 
attained. 

But 
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But  on  no  occafion  has  the  mild  influence  of  Chrifti- 
anity  btcn  mere  eminently  tlifjJayed,  or  more  happily 
exerted,  than  in  foftening  and  humanizing  the  barba- 
rians who  overturned  the  Roman  empire.  The  idola- 
trous religion  which  prevailed  among  ihofe  tribes  betore 
their  convjrfion  to  Chriltianiiy  ;  inltead  oi  difpofing 
them  to  cultivate  humanity  and  mildnefs  cf  manners, 
contributed  ftrongly  to  render  them  fierce  and  blood- 
thirfty,  and  eagei-  to  dilVmguifii  thenil'elves  by  deeds  of 
favage  valour.  But  no  fooner  had  tl)ey  fettled  in  the 
dominions  of  Rome,  and  embraced  the  principles  of 
Chrillianity,  than  they  became  a  mild  and  generous 
people. 

We  arc  informed  by  Mofheim,  who  was  at  pains  to 
collcift  his  materials  fr  m  the  mod  authentic  fources, 
that  in  the  lotli  century  Chrillian  princes  exerted  them- 
felves  in  tlie  converfion  of  nations  whofe  fierceuefs  they 
had  eyperienced,  in  order  to  foften  and  render  them 
more  gentle.  The  mutual  humanity  with  which  na- 
tions at  war  treat  each  other  in  modern  times,  is  cer- 
tainly owing,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  influence  of 
the  mild  precepts  of  the  Go'pel.  It  is  a  fact  worthy 
of  notice  too,  that  during  the  barbarous  age;,  the  fpi- 
ritual  courts  of  juftice  were  more  rational  and  impar- 
tial in  their  decifions  than  civil  tribunals. 

How  many  criminal  praflices  which  prevailed  among 
heathen  nations  have  been  abulifhed  by  their  conver- 
fion to  Chriftianity  !  Chriftians  of  all  nations  have  been 
obferved  to  retain  the  virtues,  and  rejefl  the  vicious 
praflices  of  their  refpeftive  countries.  In  Parthia, 
where  polygamy  prevailed,  they  are  not  poly  garni  lis  ; 
in  Perfia,  the  Chriftian  father  does  not  marry  his  own 
daughter.  By  the  laws  of  Zoroafter  the  Perfians  com- 
mitted inceft  until  they  embraced  the  Gofpel;  after  which 
period  they  abftained  from  that  crime,  and  obferved  the 
duties  of  chaftity  and  temperance,  as  enjoined  by  its 
precepts.  Even  the  poliflied  and  enlightened  Romans 
were  cruel  and  blood-thirfty  before  the  propagation  of 
the  Gofpel.  The  breaking  of  a  glafs,  or  fome  Inch 
trifling  offence,  was  fufficient  to  provoke  Vidius  Pollio 
to  call  his  flaves  into  fifli-ponds  to  be  devoured  by  lam- 
preys. The  effufion  of  human  blood  was  their  favou- 
rite entertainment  ;  they  delighted  to  fee  men  combat- 
ing with  beafts,  or  with  one  another ;  and  we  are  in- 
foimed  on  refpetflable  authority,  that  no  wars  ever  made 
fuch  havock  on  mankind  as  the  fights  of  gladiators, 
which  f.'metimes  deprived  Europe  of  20,000  lives  in  one 
month.  Not  the  humanity  of  Titus,  nor  the  wifdom 
and  virtue  of  Trajan,  could  abclilli  the  barbarous  fpec- 
tacle.  However  humane  and  wife  in  other  inllances, 
in  this  praiflice  thofe  princes  complied  with  the  cuftom 
of  their  country,  and  exhibited  fplendid  ftiows  of  gladi- 
ators, in  which  the  combatants  were  matched  by  pairs  ; 
who,  though  they  had  never  injured  nor  offended  each 
other,  yet  were  obliged  to  maim  and  murder  one  another 
in  cold  blood.  Chriftian  divines  foon  exercifed  their 
pens  agaiiifl  thefe  horrid  praiflices  ;  tlie  Chriftian  em- 
peror Conftantine  reftrained  them  by  edids,  and  Ho- 
norius  finally  abolillied  them.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
proceed  thrcugh  an  enumeration  of  particidars ;  but 
wherever  Chriitianity  has  been  propagated,  it  has  con- 
llantly  operated  to  the  civilization  of  the  manners  of 
mankind,  and  to  the  abolition  of  abfurd  and  criminal 
pra(5tices.  The  Irilli,  the  Scotch,  and  all  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  Biitifh  ifles,  were,  notwithftanding 


tlielr  intercourfe  with  the  Romans,  rude  barbarians,  till  Rel^-ior. 
fuch  time  as  they  were  converted  to  Chriftianit.'.  The  '»-"''>'"'*-' 
inhuman  practice  of  expofing  infints,  which  once  pre- 
vailed Xb  generally  over  the  woild,  and  Hill  prevails  a- 
mong  fome  Pagan  nations,  even  under  very  humane  and 
enlightened  legiflatures,  yielded  to  the  influence  of  Chii- 
llianity. 

Let  us  likewife  remember,  in  honour  of  Chriftianity,  Learning 
that   it  has  contributed    eminently   to  the  diffufion   of  is  much 
knowledge,  the  prefervation  and    the  advancement  of ''"''^'"5'1 '" 
learning.       When  the  barbarians  cverfpread   Eurooe,  *"  .       " 
what  muft  have  become  of  the  precious  remains  of  po-  "  '  • ' 
lillied,  enlightened  antiquity,  had  there   been  no  other 
depofitaries  to  preferve  them  but  the   heathen  priefts  ? 
We  allow  that  even  the  Romilh  clergy  during  the  dark 
ages  did  not  ftudy  the  celebrated  models    of  ancient 
times  with  much  advantage  themfelves,    and  did  not 
labour  with  much  afllduity  to  made  the  laity  acquaint- 
ed with  them.     It  muft  even   be  acknowledged,  that 
they  did  not  always  preferve  thofe  monuments  of  ge- 
nius with  fufficient  c-ire,  as  they  were  often  ignorant 
of  their  real  value.     Yet,  after  all,  it  will  be  granted, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  had  it  not  been  tor  the  clergy 
of  the  Chriftian  church,  the  lamp  of  learning  would,  m 
all  probability,  have  been  entirely  extinguilhed,  during 
that  night  of  ignorance  and  barbarity  in  which  all  Eu- 
rope were  buried  for  a  long  i'eries  of  centuries,  after 
the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  into  the    Roman  em- 
pire. 

Such  IS  the  excellence  of  the  Chriftian  fyftem,  and  The  l.ene- 
fuch  its  tendency    to  meliorate  the  human  charafter,  ficial  inflii- 
that  its  beneficial  influence  has  not  been    confined  to  ^"ce  of 
thofe  who  have  received  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  and  Chriftia- 
have  prcfelFed  themfelves  Chriftians ;  it  has  even  produ-  ""y""'^ 
ced  many  happy  effeifls  on   the  circi-mftances  and  the  even  to 
characters  of  Pagans,  and  infidels,  who  have  had  oppor- thofe  wh« 
tunities  of  beholding    the    virtues    of  Chriftians,  and  have  not 
learning  the  excellence  of  the  morality  of  the  Gofpel.  enibriceJ 
Thofe  virtues  which  dillinguiflied  the  charafter  of  the  '^' 
apoftate  Julian  were  furely  owing  in  no  inconfiderable 
degree  to  his  acquaintance  with  Chriftianity ;  and  it  is 
an   undeniable    faifl,    that    after    the    propagation    of 
Chriftianity  through  the   Roman  empire,    even    while 
the  purity  of  that  holy  religion  was  gradually  debafed, 
the  manners  of  thofe  Pagans  who  remained  unconverted 
became  more  pure,  and  their  religious  do<5lrines   and 
worfliip  lefs  immoral  and  abfurd. — We  might  here  ad- 
duce a  tedious  feries    of   fadls    to  the   fame  purpofe. 
Whenever  Chriftians  have    had  any    intercourfe  with 
Pagan  idolaters,  and  have  not  concealed    the  laws  of 
the  Gofpel,  nor  ihown  by  their  conduct  that  they  dif- 
regarded  them,  even  thofe  who  have  not  been  convert- 
ed to    Chriftianity    have,  however,  been    iinproved  ia 
their  difpofitions  and  m.anners  by  its  influence.     The 
emperor,  whofe  virtues  wc  have  mentioned  as  nrifing,  iii 
a  certain  degree,  from  his  acqu.iintance  with  Chriftiani- 
ty, in  a  letter  to  an  Heathen  pontiff,  dcftres  him  to 
turn  his  eyes  to  the  means  by  which  the  fuperllition  of 
Chriftiai^s  was  propagated  :  by  kindnefs  to  ftrangers,  by 
fanclity  of  life,  and  by  the  attention  which  they  paid  to 
the  burial  of  the  dead.     He  recommends  an  imitation 
of  their  virtues,  exhorts  him  to  caule  the  priefts  c  f  Ga- 
latia  to  be  attentive  to  the  worfhip  of  their  gods,  and 
authorifes  him  to  ftrip  them  of  the  facerdotal  funiflion, 
unlefs  tliey  obliged  tlieir  wives,  children,  and  fervanti. 
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Rcllpion.  to  pay  allentian  to  the  fame  duties.     He  likcwife  en- 
^-''«'~"-' joins  worki  of  beneficence,  defires  the  pried  to  relieve 
the  dillrcirsd,  and  to  build  houfes  for  the  accoinmodii- 
tion  of  Uranj^ers  of  whatever  reli;^ioii  ;  and  fays,  it  is  a 
dllqrace  for  Pagans  to  difreg.ird  thofe  of  thtir  own  re- 
ligion, while  CluiUians.  do  kind  ofiices  to  ftrapgers  and 
enemies.      This  is  indeed  an  eminent  inftance  ol  the 
liappv  influence  of  Ciinltianity  even  on   the  fcntimcnts 
and  manners  of  tliofe  who  regarded  the  Ciuillian  name 
51         with  abhorrence. 
ChriO.ia-  Upon  the  whole  then,  may  we  not,  from  the  p  <rti- 

nitvtobe    julars  here  exhibited   concerning  the  influence  ot  this 
prtfcrrc.l     ,jiigif,n  on  the  manners  and  happincfs  of  men  in  focie- 
'"n-io^is     ')''  conclude  that  Chriftianity  is  infinitely   fuperior  to 
"  the  fuperllitior^s  of  Paganifm  ?   as  being  in  its  tendency 

uniformly  favourable  to  the  virtue  and  the  happincfs  of 
mankind,  and  even  to  the  fyltem  of  religion  and  laws 
delivered  by  Mofes  to  the  children  of  Ifrael :  becaufe, 
while  the  religion  of  the  Jews  was  calculated  only  lor 
one  particular  nation,  and  it  may  almoll  be  faid  for  one 
particular  ftagc  in  the  progrefs  of  focie;y,  Chriliiani- 
ty  is  an  univeifal  religion,  formed  to  exert  its  happy 
influence  in  all  ages  and  among  all  nations  ;  and  has  a 
tendency  to  difpel  the  fhades  of  barbarifni  and  ignorance, 
to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  the  human 
underftanding,  and  to  encourage  every  virtuous  retine- 
nient  of  manners. 
VI  \\o(  V.    Another    religion,    which    has    made   and  ftill 

Mahoiuc-  makes  a  confpicuous  figure  in  the  world  remains  yet 
".r.if.;i.  to  be  examined.  The  rerit;ion  of  Mahomet  is  that 
which  we  here  allude  to.  Whether  we  confider  through 
what  an  extenhve  part  of  the  globe  that  religion  pre- 
vails, the  political  importance  of  the  nations  among 
whom  it  is  profelicd,  or  the  ttriking  peculiarity  of  cha- 
r.iaerby  which  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  all  other  religi- 
ous fyftems — it  is  for  all  thefc  reafons  well  worthy  of 
p.irticular  notice.  Like  the  Jewilh  religion,  it  is  not 
barely  a  fyllem  of  religious  doiftrines  and  general  moral 
precepts  ;  it  forms  both  the  civil  legitlature  and  the  re- 
ligious fyftem  of  thofe  nations  among  whom  it  is  pro- 
felfed  ;  and,  like  it  too,  it  would  appear  to  be  calcula- 
ted rather  for  one  particular  period  in  the  progrefs  of 
niankind  from  radenefs  to  refinement,  than  for  all  ages 
und  all  dates  of  foclety. 

The  hillory  of  its  oiigin   is   pretty  well  known,  and 
we  have  had  occafion  to  enlarge  upon  it  under  a  former 
article  (fee  Mahomet  and    MAHoMErANisM).       We 
are  not   hsre  to  irice  the  inipoftures  of  the  prophet, 
or  to  confider  tlie   arts  by  whiih  he  fo  fuccefsfidly  ac- 
compl  (hcd  his  defigns  ;  but  merely  to  confider  the  mo- 
rality of  his  religion,  and  its   infiucnce  on  civil   order 
j4         and  the  happincfs  of  fociety. 
ItisiricinI-      If  we  view  the  ftate  of  the  nations  among  whom  it 
lytoii;nn-  is  eflablillicd,  v.'e  canuH  hefitate  a  moment   to  declare 
raiicf,  dcf-  jj  friendly  to  ignorance,  to  defpotlfm,  and  to  impurity 
!  "'.'!^!"'.!."'*  of  manners.     The  Turks,  the  Pei  fians,  and  the  Malays, 
arc  all  Mahometans ;  and  in  reviewing  their  hiftory  and 
conlidering  their   prtfent  Hate,  we  might  find  a  fufli- 
cient  number  of  fa<fls  to   juliify   the    above  affertion  : 
and  we  mull  not  negkdl  to  obferve,  thai,  as  thofe  na- 
tions are  not  known  to  have  ever  been  fince  their  con. 
vtrfiontoMahome'anifm  under  a  much  happier  govern- 
ment, rr  in  a  much  more  civilized  Ihite  than  at  prefent, 
it  cannot  be,  with  any  degree  of  fairnefs,  argued,  with 
reff  eifl  to  Mahometanifm  as  with  rerpe<.T:  to  Cbrilliaui- 
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ty,  that  it  is  only  when  its  influence  is  fo  oppofed  by    Roliiion. 

other  caufes  as   to   prevent  it   from   producing  its  full    ~    '  *"' 

cfFcv-ls,  that  it  does  not  conduft  thofe  focietits  among 

which   it  is  edablilhed   to  an  high    ftate  ot   civilization 

and  refinement.  55 

One,  and  that  by  no  me.ms  an  inconfiderable,  part  of  Remurki 
the  Koran,  was  occalionally  invented  to  folve  Ibme  dif-  ""  '^^  ^°' 
ficulty  with  which  the  prophet  found  himfelf  at  the  '^'"''  ''  > 
time  perplexed,  or  to  help  him  to  the  gratification  of 
his  ruling  p.ifiions,  lull  and  ambition.  When  he  and  his 
followers  were,  at  any  time,  unfuccefsful  in  thofe  wars 
by  which  he  fought  to  propagate  his  religion,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  falling  away  into  unbelief,  or  finking 
into  defpondcncy,  he  took  care  to  inform  them  that 
God  fuffered  fuch  misfortunes  to  bcfal  believers,  as  a 
punilhment  for  their  fins,  and  to  try  their  faith.  The 
docfliine  of  predefiinati'n,  which  he  alliduoufiy  inculca- 
ted, had  an  happy  efFcft  to  perfuade  hii  followers  to 
rufli  boldly  into  the  midll  of  death  and  danger  at  his 
cimimand.  He  prevailed  with  Zeyd  to  put  away  his 
wife,  married  her  himfelivand  pretended  that  his  crime 
had  the  approbation  of  heaven  ;  and,  in  the  Koran,  he 
introduces  the  Deity  approving  of  this  marriage.  Be- 
ing repulfed  from  the  fiege  of  Mixca,  he  made  a  league 
with  the  inhabitants  ;  but  on  the  very  next  year,  find- 
ing it  convenient  to  furprife  the  city,  by  violating  this 
treaty,  he  judified  his  perfidy  by  teaching  his  followers 
to  difrcgard  promifes  or  leagues  ma-le  with  infidels.  In 
fome  inllances  again,  we  find  ab;'urd  prohibitions  en- 
joined for  fimilar  reafons  :  his  ofticers,  having  on  fome 
occafion  drunk  to  excefs,  excited  mucli  riot  and  confu- 
fion  in  the  camp,  he  prohibited  the  ufe  of  wine  and 
other  inebriating  liquors  among  his  followers  in  future. 
Now,  though  itmuft  be  acknowledged  that  many  evils 
arife  from  the  ufe  of  thefe  liquors,  yet  we  cannot  but 
think  that,  when  ufed  in  moderation,  they  are  in  many 
cafes  beneficial  to  men  ;  and  certainly  as  much  allowed 
by  God  as  opium,  which  the  Mahometans  have  fublli- 
tuted  in  their  place.  (^ 

Mahi  met  is  allowed  to  have  copied  from  the  Chri-  Mahemc- 
ftian  and  the  Jev.'ilh  religions,   as  well  as  trom  the  ido-  tamfm  a 
latrous   fuperllitions  which  prevailed  through  Arabia,  mi"urc  o£ 
and  thus  to  have  formed  a  m'  tky  mixture  cf  reafon  and  *  'jt'I'- 
abfurdity,  of  puie  thelfm   and  wild  fupcrftition.     He  j"'JJ^' ■'I|jjj 
confidered  alfo  the   circumflauces  of  his  country,  and  ^1,^.  fu'per- 
the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen.     When  he  attended  (litionsof 
to  the  former,  he  was   generally  judicious  enough  to  Arabia, 
fuit  his  doftiines  and  decifions  to  them   with  fuflicient 
flvill ;  the  latter  he  alfo  managed  with  the  greateft  art : 
hut  he  entered  into   accommodation  with  them  in  in- 
ftances  when  a  true  prophet  or  a  wife  and  upright  le- 
giflator  would  furely  have  oppofed   them  with  decifive 
vigour.     Where  the  prophet  indulges  his    own  fancy, 
or  borrows  from  the  fuperftitions  of  his  couutrvmen, 
nothing  can  be   more  ridiculous  than  that  rhapfody  ol 
lies,  contradiflions,  and  extr.ivag.int  fiblc-^.  waich  he  de- 
livers to  his  followers.     Amazing  are  the  abfurdities 
which  he  relates  concerning  the  patriarchs,  concerning 
Solomon,  and  concerning  the  animals  that  were  afliem- 
bled  in  Noam's  ark.  _         j^ 

Bit  in  the  whole  tlffue  of  abfurdities  of  which  his  Nouon  of 
fyflem  confilb,  there  is  nothing  more  ablurd,  or  more  hcivmand 
happily  calculated  to  jjromote  impurity  of  manners  than  '*'^"- 
his  deferiptions  of  heaven  and  hell  ;  the  ideas  of  future 
rewards  and  punilhmcnts  which  he  fought  to  imprefs 
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on  the  minds  of  hisfolloweis.  Paradifc  was  to  abound 
with  rivers,  trees,  fruits,  and  ihady  groves ;  wine  which 
would  not  intoxicate  was  to  be  there  plentifully  fervcd 
up  to  believers ;  tiie  inhabitants  of  that  happy  region  were 
all  to  enjoy  perpetual  youth  ;  and  their  powers  of  enjoy- 
ment were  to  be  enlarged  and  invigorated,  in  order 
that  fo  many  fine  things  might  not  be  thrown  away 
upon  them.  "  Inftead  of  infpirii-.g  the  blelfed  inhabi- 
tants ol  paradife  witli  a  liberal  tafte  for  harmony  and 
fcience,  converlation,  and  friendfliip  (fays  Mr  Gibbon), 
Mahomet  idly  celebrates  the  pearls  and  diamonds,  the 
robes  of  fillc,  palaces  of  marble,  dilhes  of  gold,  rich 
•wines,  artificial  dainties,  numerous  attendants,  and  the 
■whole  train  of  fenfual  luxury. — Seventy  two  houris, 
or  black-eyed  girls  of  refplendent  beauty,  bloon.ing 
youth,  virgin  purity,  and  exquihte  fenfibility,  will  be 
created  U  r  the  ufe  of  the  meantft  believer ;  a  moment 
of  pleafure  will  be  prolonged  for  looo  yi.ars,  and  his 
faculties  will  be  increafed  too  fold,  to  render  him 
worthy  of  his  felicity."  It  muft  be  acknowledged 
that  he  allows  believers  other  more  refined  enjoyments 
than  thefe  ;  thus  they  are  to  fee  the  tace  of  God  morn- 
ing and  evening  ;  a  pleafure  which  is  far  to  exceed 
all  tlie  other  pleafures  of  paradife.  The  following  is 
his  defcription  of  the  punilliments  of  hell  :  The  wick- 
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water  ;  breathe  nothing  but  hot  winds  ;  dwell  for  ever 
in  continual  burning  fire  and  fmoke  ;  eat  nothing  but 
briars  and  thorns,  and  the  fruit  of  a  tree  that  rifeth 
out  of  the  bottom  of  liell,  whofe  branches  refemble 
the  heads  of  devils,  and  whofe  fruits  fhall  be  in  their 
bellies  like  (urning  pitdi. 

All  that  we  can  conclude  from  a  general  view  of  the 
religion  of  M.homet,  from  confidering  the  character 
of  the  prophet,  or  from  reviewing  the  hil^ory  of  the 
nations  among  whom  it  has  been  ellablilhed,  is,  that 
it  is  one  tiifiie  .  f  abfurdities,  with  a  few  truths,  how- 
ever, and  valuable  precepts  incongruoufly  intermixed  ; 
that  a  great  p^rt  oi  it  is  unfavourable  to  virtuous  man- 
ners, to  wife  and  equal  laws,  and  to  the  progrefs  of 
knowledge  and  lefiuement.  It  olten  inculcates  in  a 
direfl  manner  fentiments  that  are  highly  immoral ;  it 
fubllitutes  trifling,  fuperltitious  obfervances  in  tlie  room 
of  genuine  pitty  and  moral  virtue  ;  and  it  gives  fuch 
views  if  futurity  as  render  purity  of  heait  no  neceffary 
qualiiicauon  for  feeing  GoJ. 

Surely,  therefore,  even  the  deifl,  who  rejects  all  but 
natural  religion,  would  not  hefitate  to  piefer  Chrilii- 
anity,  and  even  Judaifni,  to  the  religion  of  Mahomet. 
Judaifm,  calculated  for  a  peculiar  people,  was  undoubt- 
edly niuth  more  fublime  and  much  more  happily  fram- 
ed to  render  that  people  virtuous  and  happy  in  the  cir- 
cumf\ancts  m  which  they  were  placed ;  and  ChriAianity 
we  find  to  be  an  univerlal  religion,  Aiited  to  all  circum- 
ftinces  and  to  all  the  ftages  of  fociety,  and  aiffing, 
wherever  it  is  received,  vith  more  or  lefs  force  to  the 
fupport  of  civil  order,  virtuous  manners,  improvement 
of  arts,  and  the  advancement  of  fcience.  However, 
as  Mahometanifm  fcrms  in  fomc  meafurc  a  regula.'  fyf- 
tem,  as  it  l'.;\s  b.'nowed  many  of  the  precepts  and  doc- 
trines of  Judaifm  and  Chrillianity,  not  indeed  without 
corrupting  and  degrading  them  ;  and  as  it  has  contri- 
buted confiderably  to  tlie  fupport  of  civil  government, 
althi  ugh  in  a  very  imperfect  firm,  in  thole  countries 
ia  which  it  has  cbtained  an  eftablithnient ;  for  all  thefe 


reafc  ns   we  cannot  but  give  it  the  preference  to  the  fu-   Religion 
perditions  of  Paganilni.  || 

Rembrandt 

The  whole  refult  of  our  inquiries  under  this  article,  59 
therefore,  is,  i.  That  as  man,  by  the  conflitution  of  ConduCon. 
his  mind,  is  naturally  fitted  for  acquiring  certain  no- 
tions concerning  the  exiflence  of  invilible,  fuperior  be- 
ings, and  their  influence  on  human  life  ;  fo  the  leli- 
gious  ideas  which  we  find  to  have  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  and  in  all  the  different  flages  of  the  progrefs  of 
fociety,  prevailed  among  mankind,  appear  to  have  ori- 
ginated partly  from  the  natural  exertions  of  the  human 
imagination,  underllanding,  andpatlions,  in  various  cir- 
cumflances,  and  partly  from  iupernatural  revelation. 

2.  That  though  religious  opinions,  together  with  the 
moral  precepts,  and  the  jites  of  worfliip  conne<fted  with 
them,  may  appear  to  have  been  in  numerous  inflances 
injurious  to  tlie  virtue  and  happinefs  of  fociety  ;  yet, 
as  they  have  often  contributed  to  lead  the  mind  to  form 
moral  diiliiiftions,  when  it  would  otherwife  in  all  pro- 
bability have  been  an  entire  flrang^r  to  fuch  diftinc 
tions  ;  and  as  they  have  always  contributed  in  an  ef- 
fential  manner  to  the  eftablifhment  and  the  fupport  of 
'  government — it  muft  tlierefore  be  acknowledged 
they  liave  always,  even  in  tlieir  humbleft  ftate, 
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3.  That  when  the  different  fyflems  of  religion  that 
have  prevailed  in  ilic  world  are  comparatively  viewed 
with  relpedl  to  their  influence  on  the  welfare  of  fociety, 
we  find  reafon  to  prefer  the  polytheifm  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  to  the  ruder,  wilder,  religious  ideas  and 
ceremonies  that  have  prevailed  among  lavages  ;  Maho- 
metanifm, perhaps  in  fbme  refpecls,  to  the  polytheifm  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  Judaifm  however  to  Maho- 
metanifm ;  and  Chriftianity  to  all  of  them. 

RELIGIOUS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fometliing  that 
relates  to  religitn. — We  fay,  a  religious  life,  religious 
fociety,  &c. — Churches  and  church-yards  are  religious 
places. — A  religious  war  is  alio  called  a  cro'ifade.  See 
Croisaue. 

Religious,  is  alfo  ufed  fubftantially  for  a  perfon 
engaged  by  folemn  vows  to  the  monaflic  life  ;  or  a  per- 
fon fhut  up  in  a  monallery  to  lead  a  life  of  devotion  and 
auflerity,  under  fome  rule  or  inllitution.  The  male  re- 
ligious we  popularly  call  monks  and  friarj  ;  the  female, 
nuns  and  cannneffes. 

REMBRANDT  (Van  Rhin),  a  Flemith  painter  and 
engraver  of  great  eminence,  was  born  in  1606,  in  a 
mill  upon  the  banks  of  (he  Rhine,  from  whence  he  de- 
rived his  name  of  Van  Rhin.  This  mafter  was  bora 
with  a  cieative  genius,  which  never  attained  perfec- 
tion. It  v>(as  faid  of  him,  that  he  would  have  invent- 
ed painting,  if  he  had  not  found  it  already  dil'covered. 
Without  rtudy,  without  the  allillance  of  any  mafter, 
but  by  his  own  inftinft,  he  formed  rules,  and  a  cer* 
tain  practical  r-ethod  for  colouring  ;  and  the  mixture 
produced  the  dcfigned  effeft.  Nature  is  not  fet  off  to 
the  greateft  advantage  in  his  piflures  ;  but  there  is  fuch 
a  ftriking  truth  and  limplicity  in  them,  that  his  heads, 
particularly  his  portraits,  feem  animated,  and  riling 
from  the  canvas.  He  was  fond  of  llrong  contrafts  of 
light  and  fliade.  The  light  entered  in  his  working-room 
only  by  a  hole,  in  the  manner  of  a  cameia  obfcura,  by 
which  he  judged  with  greater  certainty  of  his  produc- 
tions.     This  artift  coclidered  painting  like  the  ftage» 
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RcmhranJt  wh;re  llie  chambers  do  not  llrike  unkfs  they  are  cx- 
il  agperatcd.  He  did  not  purfue  the  method  ot  the  Fle- 
Uenicm-  j^m^  p.,;j,tcrs  of  finifliing  his  pieces.  He  ibmetimes 
.  g;ive  his  lisht  fiuh  thick  touches,  that  it  feemcd  more 
like  mode'.ling  ih.in  painting.  A  head  of  his  has  been 
fhown,  the  n<  fe  of  whidi  was  as  thick  of  paint,  as  that 
wliicli  lie  cnpied  fn^m  nature.  He  was  told  one  day,  that 
hy  his  pccidiar  method  of  employing  cohmrs,  his  pieces 
appeared  r-igged  and  uneven — he  replied,  he  was  a 
I)ainter,  and  not  a  dyer.  He  took  a  pleafure  in  dref- 
ling  his  figures  in  an  extraordinary  manner  :  with  this 
view  lie  had  colU>ned  a  great  number  of  eaftcrn  cips, 
ancient  armour,  and  draper)  long  (ince  out  of  falhion. 
When  he  was  advifed  to  conlult  antiquity  to  attain  a 
better  talle  in  drawing,  as  his  was  ufuaily  heavy  and 
Uneven,  he  took  his  counfellor  to  the  clofet  where  thefe 
old  vcllments  were  dcpolited,  faying,  by  way  of  deri- 
lion,  thofe  were  his  antiques. 

Rembrandt,  like  moll  men  of  genius,  had  many  ca- 
prices. Being  one  day  at  work,  painting  a  whole  fa- 
mily in  a  fuigle  pivflurc,  word  being  brought  him  that 
his  monkey  was  dead,  he  was  fo  affcifled  at  the  lofs  of 
tliis  animal,  that,  without  paying  any  attention  to  the 
perfons  who  were  fitting  for  their  piiSluies,  he  painted 
the  monkey  upon  the  fame  canvas.  This  whim  could 
not  fail  of  difplcafing  thofe  the  piece  was  defigned  for  : 
but  he  would  not  efface  it,  choofing  rather  to  lofe  the 
iale  of  his  piiflurc. 

This  freak  will  appear  (lill  more  extraordinary  in 
Rembrandt,  when  it  is  coufidered  that  he  was  extremely 
av.aricious  ;  which  vice  daily  grew-  upon  him.  He  prac- 
tifed  various  flratagcms  to  fell  his  prints  at  a  high 
price.  The  public  were  very  defirous  of  purchafing 
them,  and  not  without  reafon.  In  Iiis  prints  the  fame 
tafte  prevails  as  in  his  pictures  ;  they  are  rough  and 
irregular,  but  pidlurefque.  In  order  to  heighten  the 
value  of  his  prints,  and  increafe  their  price,  he  made 
his  fon  fell  them  as  if  he  liad  purloined  them  from  his 
father  ;  others  he  expofed  at  public  fales,  and  went 
thither  himfelf  in  difguife  to  bid  for  them;  fonietimes 
he  gave  out  that  he  was  going  to  leave  Holland,  and 
fettle  in  another  country.  Thefe  ftratagems  were  fuc- 
cefsful  and  he  got  his  own  price  for  his  prints.  At 
other  times  he  would  print  his  plates  half  finiflied,  and 
expofe  them  to  fale  ;  he  afterwards  fiuifhed  them,  and 
they  became  frelh  plates.  When  they  wanted  retouch- 
ing, he  made  fome  alterations  in  them,  which  promo- 
ted the  fale  of  his  prints  a  third  time,  though  they 
differed  but  little  from  the  firft  imprefilons. 

His  pupils,  who  were  not  ignorant  of  his  avarice, 
one  day  painted  fonie  pieces  of  money  upon  cards ;  and 
Rembrandt  no  fooner  favv  them,  than  he  was  going  to 
take  them  up.  He  was  not  angry  at  the  pleafantry, 
but  his  avarice  Hill  prevailed.     He  died  in  1674. 

REMEMBRANCE,  is  when  the  idea  of  fonie- 
thing  formerly  known  recurs  again  to  the  mind  with- 
out tlie  operation  of;\  like  ohjeift  on  the  external  fenfory. 
See  Mfmory  and  Reminiscence. 

REMEMBRANCERS, in  England,  anciently  called 
ckris  nf  the  remembrance,  certain  officers  in  the  exchequer, 
whereof  three  are  diflinguilhed  by  the  names  of  the //n^'x 
remembrancer,  the  lord  Ircafurcr'i  remcmbramcr,  and  the  rc- 
vsembrancer  of  the firfl  fruits.  Tlie  king's  remembrancer  en- 
ters in  his  office  all  recognizances  taken  before  the  barons 
for  any  of  tlie  king's  debts,  for  appearances  or  obferving 


of  orders  ;  he  alfo  takes  all  bonds  for  the  king's  debts, 
&c.  and  makes  out  procelfes  thereon.  He  likewife  if- 
fues  procelfes  againll  the  colleftors  of  the  cuftoms.excife, 
and  others,  for  their  accounts  ;  and  informations  upon  ^ 
penal  llatutes  are  entered  and  fued  in  his  office,  where 
all  proceedings  in  matteis  upon  Engliih  bills  in  the  ex- 
chequcr-clianibcr  remain.  His  duty  turther  is  to  make 
out  the  bills  of  compofitions  upon  penal  laws,  to  taks 
the  ftalement  of  debts ;  and  into  his  office  are  deliver- 
ed all  kinds  of  indentures  and  other  evidences  which 
concern  the  a(iuring  any  lands  to  the  crown.  He 
every  year  in  crajVmo  animarum,  reads  in  open  court  the 
ftatute  for  eledion  of  Iheriffs ;  and  likewife  openly  reads 
in  court  the  oaths  of  all  the  officers,  when  tliey  are  ad- 
mitted 

The  lord  treafurer's  remembrancer  is  charged  to  make 
out  procefs  againll  all  Iheriffs,  cfcheators,  receivers, 
and  bailiffs,  for  tlieir  accouius.  He  alfo  makes  out 
writs  oi  fieri  facias,  and  extent  for  debts  due  to  the 
king,  either  in  the  pipe  or  witli  the  auditors  j  and  pro- 
eel's  lor  all  fucli  revenue  as  is  due  to  the  king  on  ac- 
count of  his  tenures.  He  takes  the  account  of  flieriffs; 
and  alfo  keeps  a  record,  by  which  it  appears  whether 
the  fheriffs  or  otlier  accountants  pay  their  proffers  due 
at  Ealler  and  Michaelmas  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  he 
makes  a  record,  whereby  the  Iheriffs  or  other  account- 
ants keep  their  prefixed  days  :  there  are  likewife 
brought  into  his  oflice  all  the  accounts  of  cuflomers, 
comptrollers,  and  accounts,  in  order  to  make  entry 
thereof  on  records  ;  alfo  all  ellreats  and  amercements  are 
certified  here,  &c. 

The  remembracer  of  the  tirft-fruits  takes  all  com- 
pofitions and  bonds  for  the  payment  of  firft-fruits  and 
tenths ;  and  makes  out  procefs  againft  fuch  as  do  not 
pay  the  fame. 

REMINISCENCE,  that  power  of  the  human  mind, 
whereby  it  recolleiSs  itfelf,  or  calls  again  into  its  re- 
membrance fuch  ideas  or  notions  as  it  had  really  for- 
gotten :  in  which  it  differs  from  memory,  which  is  a 
treafuring  up  of  things  in  the  mind,  and  keeping  them 
there,  without  forgetting  them. 

R^EMISSION,"  in  phyfics,  the  abatement  of  the 
power  or  efficacy  of  any  quality  ;  in  oppofition  to  the 
increafe  of  the  fame,  which  is  c.iUed  intenfioii. 

Remission,  in  law,  &c.  denotes  the  pardon  of  a 
crime,  or  the  giving  up  the  punilhment  due  thereto. 

Remission,  in  medicine,  is  wlien  a  diftemperabates 
for  a  time,  but  does  not  go  quite  off. 

REMITTANCE,  in  commerce,  the  traffick  or  re- 
turn of  money  from  one  place  to  another,  by  bills  of  ex- 
change, order.',  or  the  like. 

REMONSTRANCE,  an  expoftulation  or  fuppllca- 
tion,  addrelied  to  the  chief  niagillrate,  or  otlier  fuperior, 
befeechinghim  to  relleil  on  the  inconveniences  or  ill  con- 
fequences  of  fomc  erder,  edi^Tt,  or  the  like.  Tiiis  word 
is  alfo  ufed  for  an  expollulatory  counfel,  or  advice  ;  or 
a  gentle  and  handfome  reproof,  made  either  in  general, 
or  particular,  to  apprize  of  or  correal  fome  fault,  &c. 

REMORAj  or  SucKiNC-FisH,  a  fpecies  of  Eche- 
NEis.  Many  incredible  things  are  related  of  this  ani- 
mal by  the  ancients ;  as  that  it  had  tlie  power  of  flop- 
ping the  largefl  and  fwiftetl  vcll'el  in  its  courfe  :  and 
even  to  this  day  it  is  alferlcd  by  the  filliermen  in  the 
Mediterranean,  that  it  has  a  power  of  retarding  the 
motion  of  tlieir  boats  by  attaching  itfelf  to  them  ;  for 
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Remorfe,  which  reafon  they  kill  it  whenever  they  perceive  this 
Remphan.  retardation.     But  in  what  manner  the  remora  performs 
this,  we  have  no  account. 

REiMORSE,  in  its  worft  fenfe,  means  that  pain  or 
anguiih  which  one  feels  after  having  committed  fome 
bad  a(5lion.  It  aUb  means  tendernefs,  pity,  or  fym- 
pathetic  forrow.  It  is  moft  generally  uled  in  a  bad 
lenfe,  and  is  applied  to  perfons  who  feel  compunftion 
for  fome  great  crime,  as  murder  and  fuch  like.  Mur- 
ders which  have  been  committed  with  the  utmoft  cii- 
cumfpeflion  and  fecrecy,  and  the  authors  of  which 
could  never  have  been  difrovered  by  any  human  inve- 
ftigation  have  been  frequently  unfolded  by  the  remorfe 
and  confelhon  of  the  perpetrators,  and  that  too,  many 
years  afterwards.  Of  this  there  are  numerous  inftances, 
which  are  well  authenticated,  and  which  are  fo  generally 
known  that  it  is  needlefs  to  relate  them  here.     See  Rt- 

PENTANCE. 

REMPHAN,  an  idol  or  Pagan  god  whom  St  Ste- 
phen fays  the  Iiraelites  worfhipped  in  the  wildernefs  as 
they  palfed  from  Egypt  to  the  land  of  Promife  :  "  Yea, 
ye  took  up  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  and  the  flar  of 
your  god  Remphan  ;  figures  which  ys  made  to  wordiip 
them."  That  the  martyr  here  quotes  the  following 
words  of  the  prophet  Am  s,  all  commentators  are  a- 
greed  :  "  Ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  your  Moloch, 
and  Chiun  your  images,  the  ftar  of  your  god,  which 
ye  made  to  yourfelves."  But  if  this  coincidence  be- 
tween the  Chriftian  preacher  and  the  Jewilh  prophet 
be  admitted,  it  follows,  thai  Cklun  and  Remphan  are 
two  names  of  one  and  the  fame  deity.  I'his  is  indeed 
farther  evident  from  the  LXX.  tranflators  having  fub- 
ftituted  in  tlieir  verli  >n  the  word  Pai««  inftead  ot 
Chiun,  which  we  read  in  the  Hebrew  and  Englifh 
Bibles.  But  the  queftion  which  dill  remains  to  bean- 
fwered  is,  what  god  was  worfhipped  by  the  name  of 
Remphan,  Ra'tphan,  or  Chiun  ?  for  about  the  other  divi- 
nity here  mentioned  there  is  no  difpute.  See  Moloch. 

That  Chiun  or  Remphan  was  an  Egyptian  divinity, 
cannot  be  queftioned  ;  for  at  the  era  of  the  Exodus  the 
Hebrews  mud  iiave  been  ftrangeis  to  the  idolatrous  wor- 
fhip  of  all  other  nations  ;  nor  are  they  ever  accufed  of 
any  other  than  Egyptian  idolatries  during  their  40 
years  wanderings  in  the  wildernefs,  till  towards  the  end 
of  that  period  that  they  became  infeifled  by  the  Moa- 
bites  with  the  worfhip  of  Baal-pmr.  That  M.loch,  Mo- 
leck,  Melct,  or  Mi/com,  in  its  original  acceptation  denotes 
a  ii>ig  or  ciief,  is  known  to  every  oriental  f(.h  lar  ;  and 
therefore  when  it  is  ufed  as  the  name  of  a  god,  it  un- 
doubtedly fignifies  the  fun,  and  is  the  fame  divinity 
with  the  Egyptian  Ofiris.  Reafcning  in  this  way  many 
critics,  and  we  believe  Seldon  is  in  the  number,  have 
concluded  that  Chiun,  and  of  courfe  Remphan,  is  the 
planet  5';/ur« ;  becaufe  Chiun  is  written  Ciun,  Cenan, 
Ceuan  Chevvin  ;  all  of  which  are  modern  oriental  names 
of  that  planet. 

But  againft  this  hypothefis  infurmountable  objec- 
tions prefent  themfelves  to  our  minds.  It  is  univerfal- 
\y  allowed  (fee  Polytheism),  that  the  firft  objeds 
of  idolatrous  worfhip  were  the  fun  and  moon,  confidered 


as  the  king  and  queen  of  heaven.  The  fixed  ftars,  in-  R-mp'iai!. 
deed,  and  the  planets,  were  afterwards  gradually  admit-  " 
ted  into  the  Pagan  rubric  ;  but  we  may  be  iure  that 
thofe  would  be  firll  alfociated  with  the  two  prime  lu- 
minaries which  moft  refembled  them  in  brightnefs,  and 
were  fuppofed  to  be  moft  benignant  to  man.  But 
the  planet  Saturn  appears  to  the  naked  eye  with  lo 
feeble  a  luftre,  that,  in  the  infancy  of  aftronomy,  it 
could  not  make  fuch  an  impreffion  on  the  mind  as  to 
excite  that  admiration  which  we  mull  conceive  to  have 
always  preceded  planetary  worfhip.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  too,  that  by  the  Pagan  writers  of  antiquity 
Saturn  is  conftantly  reprefented  as  a  Itar  of  baleful  in- 
fluence. He  is  termed  the  leaden  p'anet ;  the  planet  of 
fnale'volent  afptcl ;  the  difmal,  the  inhumane  Jlar.  That 
the  Egyptians,  at  fo  early  a  period  as  that  under  confi- 
deration,  fh(  uld  have  adored  as  one  of  their  greateft 
gods  a  planet  oblcure  in  its  appearance,  diflant  in  its 
fituatior,  and  baleful  in  its  influence,  is  wholly  incre- 
dible. 

There  is,  however,  another  ftar  «hich  they  might 
naturally  adore,  and  which  we  know  they  aflually  did 
adore,  as  one  of  their  moft  Deneticent  gods,  at  a  very 
early  period.  This  is  the  aTTfani/w  or  o-f/f/t!  of  the 
Greeks,  the  canis  or  Jlella  caniciilaris  ot  the  Romans, 
and  the  dog-Jiar  of  m-d.rn  Europe.  By  the  Egyp- 
tians it  was  c.iUed  Sothis  or  Soth,  which  fignitiesya/t/y, 
beneficence,  fecundity  ;  and  it  received  this  name,  becaufe 
making  its  appearance  in  the  he.ivens  at  the  very  time 
when  the  Nile  overflowed  the  countr)-,  it  was  fuppofed 
to  regulate  the  inundation.  On  this  account  Piut.irch  [If 
et  Ofir. )  tells  us,  they  believed  the  foul  of  their  illuftrious 
beneficlrefs  J^j  to  have  tranfmigrated  into  the  ftar  Sothisy 
which  they  therefore  worfhipped  as  the  divinity  which 
rendered  their  country  fruitful.  It  made  its  appear- 
ance, too,  on  the  firft  day  of  the  month  Tholh  (a),  wiiich 
was  the  beginning  of  ihe  Egyptian  year,  and  as  fuch 
celebrated  with  feafting  and  feftivity  ;  and  being  by 
much  the  brighteft  flar  in  the  heavens,  Horopollo 
{cap.  3.)  informs  us  it  was  confidered  as  fovereign 
over  the  reft.  A  combination  of  fo  many  import- 
ant circumftances  might  have  induced  a  people  lefs  fu- 
perftitious,  than  the  Egyptians  to  pay  divine  homage 
to  that  glorious  luminary,  which  was  confounded  with 
I/is,  who  had  been  long  regarded  with  the  higheft  ve- 
neration ;  and  as  Ifis  was  the  wife  and  fifter  of  Oliris, 
and  always  afTociated  with  him,  the  ftar  of  Ifis  or  R:m- 
phan  was  naturally  affociated  with  Moloch,  the  fame  with 
Ofiris. 

But  it  will  be  afked,  how  the  ftar  which  by  the  E- 
gyptians  was  called  Soth  or  Sothis  came  to  be  worfhip- 
ped by  the  Hebrews  under  the  appellation  of  Ghiua  or 
Remphan  ?  This  is  a  very  pertinent  queftion,  and  we 
fhall  endeavour  to  anfwer  it. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  pronunciation  of  oriental 
words  is  very  uncertain  ;  and  that  as  the  vowels  were 
often  omitted  in  writing,  it  is  of  very  little  importance 
to  the  meaning  how  they  be  fupplied,  provided  we  re- 
tain the  radical  confenants.  The  word  Chiun  may  with 
equal  propriety  be  written    Kiun,  K'lon,  or  even  A'von, 

'he 


(a)  This  was  the  cafe  at  a  very  remote  period  ;  but  it  is  otherwife  at  prefent,  owing  to  the  FxECEisioy  efthe 
Equinoxes.     See  that  article. 
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Rcmphir.  the  Hebrew  ^ii  being  convertible  in:o  llie  Creek  u  cr 
^"''^'''^"^  the  Roniin/  ;  but  die  words  Cum;  Clan,  Kjii,  or  Khun, 
which  aie  often  diverlitieJ  into  Kit:  Kyn,  Cohtn,  Cahun, 
li;^iiit"yiiig  ILad,  Chief,  Prince,  King,  &.<:.  are  diffufcd 
tniinigh  a  great  part  of  Alia  and  Turope.  In  the 
Chincle  language  ^lin,  whicii  iignifies  a  King,  is  f"  H- 
milar  to  the  woid  Chiiin  or  Khiun  under  confideratiop, 
that  no  etymoK'gii't  will  hclitatc  to  pronounce  them 
cf  the  lame  original  anJ  tlie  fame  import.  The  wo  d 
Kan  or  Khan  is  univcrfally  known  to  be  an  honorary- 
title  in  Tartary  ;  and  Kuiun  or  Ktin,  which  is  manitclt- 
ly  cognate  of  the  word  Chlun  or  Kiut:,  is,  in  the  P.hcvi 
CT  old  Peifian  language,  the  epithet  applied  to  the  <iy- 
nally  of  princes  which  fucceeded  Cyrus  the  Gieat. 
Among  the  Scythians  or  ancient  Tartars,  Chiun  fignl- 
fies  the  Sun  and  likewife  the  day  ;  and  Kung,  Kinting, 
Kun,  runs  through  all  the  dialefts  of  the  Gothic 
tongue,  every  where  denoting  a  cki:f  dt  fo-oereign.  In 
the  Syiiau  dialed,  Kon  f;gnities  a  prince;  and  hence 
the  A'.mighcy  is  ftyled  (Gen.  xiv.  19.)  Konah,  v.hich 
is  tranilaied  pofff.r,  but  n)ight  have,  with  perhaps 
more  propriety,  been  rendered  Suverugn  of  heaven  and 
eartli.  In  Hebrew,  the  word  Kahan  or  Kahen,  which 
is  the  very  fame  with  Khan  or  Kan,  fignifies  either  a 
pii.Jl  or  a  prince;  and  in  Egypt  Kun  was  the  name  ot 
the  firft  Hercules  or  the  fun.  Hence  tlie  fame  word 
in  compofition  denotes  grealncfs,  as  Can-olus  the  great 
ferpent  ;  Can-alho'.h,  the  great  Thoth  or  Mercury  ;  Can- 
ijjris,  the  great  Ofiris. 

From  this  dedudion  we  would  conclude,  that  the 
word,  which  is  found  in  fo  many  »ongues,  and  always 
denotes  Chief,  Prince,  Sovereign,  is  the  very  word  Chiun 
winch  the  Egyptians  and  Hebrews  applied  to  Sofhit,  as 
being,  in  their  conceptions,  the  cliief  or  fovereign  of 
all  the  ftars.  This  will  appear  Hill  more  probable,  when 
we  have  afcertained  the  import  of  the  word  Remphan, 
or,  as  the  LXX  have  it,  Raiphan. 

Phan,  the  latter  part  of  this  word,  is  unqueflionably 
the  fame  with  Pan,  the  moll  ancient  of  the  Egyptian 
gods  (fee  Pan).  It  is  likewife  a  cognate  of  the 
Hebrew  Phanah,  confpexit,  fpedavit,  vidit ;  and  the 
radical  word  feems  to  be  phah,  which  fignifies  fome- 
times  the  countenance,  and  fometimcs  light.  Hence 
Phaethon,  which  is  compounded  oi  pha  light,  elh  or  eflo 
fire,  and  on  ftrength,  came  to  be  one  of  the  names  of  the 
fun.  Rut,  whicT  we  commonly  write  Rajah,  has  long 
fignified,  among  the  Indians,  a  lubordinate  prince  ;  and 
we  know,  that  between  India  and  Egypt  there  was  a 
very  early  intercom fe.  Raiphan,  therefore,  may  be 
either  the  royal  light  or  the  bright  prince,  fubordinate  to 
Ofiiis  ;  and  in  either  fenfe,  it  was  a  very  proper  epithet 
of  Sothis  in  the  Egyptian  kalendar.     The  word  Rem 


or  Rom,  again  (for  it  i^  fonietimes  written  Remphan, 
and  fometimes  Kompha),  is  no  other  than  tlie  Hebrew 
cn  Rum  "high, exalted."  Hence  Remphan  is  the /;/t/; 
or  exalte!  li^hi,  which  Sothis  certainly  was. 

For  this  etymological  difquifition  we  are  indebted  to 
Dr  Doig,  the  learned  author  of  Letters  on  the  Savage 
Slate,  who  h.is  written  a  dilfertation  on  CInun  and  Ps.em- 
phan,  of  fuch  value  that  we  hope  it  will  not  be  much 
longer  with-held  from  tlic  pulilic.  The  afcevtaining 
the  identity  of  tfiofe  names,  and  the  god  to  which  they 
belonged,  is  the  leall  of  its  merit ;  for  it  will  be  found  to 
throw  much  light  upon  many  palfages  in  the  Old  I'eila- 
rnent.     What  coniiiins  his  interpretation  is,  that  the 
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idol  confecvated  by  the  Egyptians  to  Sothh  or  the  dog-  Removing 
ftar,  was  a  female  figure  with  a  liar  on  her  head  ;  and  II 

hence  the  prophet  upbraids  his  countrymen  with  ha-     'JJ|" 
viiig  borne  the  Star  of  their  deity.  v^ — .,-^mm' 

Action  ok  REMOVING,  in  Scots  law.  See 
Law,  N-"  clxvii.  iS. 

REMURIA,  feaivals  eaablifhed  at  Rome  by  Ro- 
mulus to  appeafe  the  in.mes  of  his  brother  Remus.  They 
were  afterwards  called  L^muria,  and  celebrated  yearly. 

REMUS,  the  brother  of  Romulus,  was  expol'ed  to. 
getlK-r  with  his  bi  other  by  the  cruelty  of  his  grandfa- 
ther. In  the  contell  which  happened  between  the  two 
brotliers  about  building  a  city,  Romulu's  obtained  the 
preference,  and  Remus,  for  ridiculing  the  riling  walls, 
v.-as  put  to  deatli  by  his  brother's  orders,  or  by  Romu- 
lus hinifelf  (fee  Romulus).  'Ihc  Romans  were  afHift- 
ed  with  a  plague  after  tliis  murder  ;  upon  which  the  ora- 
cle was  coniuited,  and  the  manes  of  Remus  appeafed  by 
tlic  inllitution  of  die  Rcmtiria. 

RENAL,  foirietiiing  belonging  to  the  reins  or  Kid- 

NEVS. 

RENCOUNTER,  in  the  military  art,  the  enconn- 
ter  of  two  little  bodies  or  parties  of  forces.  In  which 
fenfe  rencounter  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to  a  pitthed 
battle. 

RENCOUNTER,  in  finglc  combats,  is  ufed  by  way  of 
conlradillincliou  to  DUEL. — When  two  perf  )ns  fallout 
and  figlit  on  the  fpot  without  having  premeditated  the 
combat,  it  is  called  a  ren.ouiiter. 

RENDEZVOUS,  or  Rindevohs,  a  place  appoint- 
ed to  meet  in  at  a  certain  day  and  huer. 

RENEALMIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  monaniiria  clais  of  plants. 
The  corolla  is  trifid  ;  the  neift.irium  oblong  ;  the  calyx 
monophyllous  ;  the  aiuhera  feliile,  oppolite  to  the  nec- 
tariuni  ;  the  berry  is  flefhy.  There  is  only  one  fpecies, 
whii.li  is  a  native  of  Surinam. 

RENEGADE,  or  Renegado,  a  perfon  who  has 
apoflatized  or  renounced  the  Chriltian  faith,  to  tm. 
brace  fbnie  other  religion,  particularly  Mahometanifm. 

RENFREW,  the  county-town  of  Renfrewfhire, 
Handing  on  the  ihiall  river  Cathcart,  which  flow.s  into 
the  Clyde  at  the  dillance  of  five  miles  from  Glafgow, 
is  a  Iniall  but  ancient  royal  borough,  the  feat  of  the 
/hcriil's  court  and  of  a  pr^fbytery.  The  town  is  neat- 
ly b  ilt,  and  the  inhabitants  enjoy  a  tolerable  fliare  of 
commerce. — Renfrew  was  originally  joined  to  Lanerk, 
but  w^s  made  an  independent  fherifldom  by  Robert  II. 
who  h.id  a  palace  here.   W.  Long.  4.  26.  N.  Lat.  55-51. 

RENFREWSHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  Itylcd 
by  way  of  eminence  the  barony,  bccaufe  it  was  the  an- 
cient inheritance  of  the  Stewarts,  is  a  fnull  county,  ex- 
tending about  20  miles  liom  north  to  fouth,  and  13 
from  call  to  well,  parted  from  Dumbirtonlliire  by  the 
river  Clyde  on  he  well,  bordering  on  the  call  witii  La- 
nerklliire,  and  on  the  north  with  Cunningham.  The 
lace  of  the  country  is  varied  with  hill  and  vale,  wood 
and  llream ;  crowded  with  populous  villages,  and 
adorned  with  the  feats  of  gentlemen.  The  foil  is  inge- 
ner.d  fertile,  producing  rye,  barley,  oats,  peafe,  beans, 
flax,  and  fome  wheat:  it  likewife  yields  plenty  of  coal, 
and  turf  for  fuel  :  and  affortls  abundance  of  pafluragc 
for  fheep  and  cattle.  The  inh.diitants  are  Lowlanders 
and  Piclbyterians  ;  wealthy  and  induflrious,  addidcdto 
traffic,  and  particularly  expert  in  the  linen  manufadurc. 

Their 
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Renncs    Their  genius  is  Simulated  to  commerce,  by  the  example 
II  .       of  their  neighbours  ot   Ghdjjow,   as  well  as  the  conve- 
..,_^^''!]^"-  nience  of  the  river  and  frith  of  Clyde,  along  the  courfe 
of  which  they  are  fitu.ited. 

RENNES,  a  town  of  France,  in  Brctagne,  and  c  i- 
pital  of  that  province.  Before  the  revolution  it  had  a 
bifliop's  fee,  two  abbeys,  a  parlianient,  and  a  mint.  It 
is  very  p  pulous  ;  tlie  houfes  are  fix  or  feven  florics 
higli,  and  the  fubuibs  of  larger  extent  than  the  town 
iticlf.  The  cathedral  church  is  large,  and  the  parlia- 
ment-houfe  a  handlbme  llruflure.  The  great  fquare 
bwlon^'ing  to  it  is  fiirrounded  with  handfome  lioufes. 
There  is  a  tower,  formerly  a  pagan  temple,  which  now 
contains  the  town-clock.  It  is  I'cated  on  the  river  Vil- 
laine,  wliich  divides  it  into  two  parts,  and  was  ancient- 
ly fortified,  but  the  walls  are  now  in  ruins,  and  the 
ditch  ne;ivly  filled  up.  The  fiege  of  the  city  by  Ed- 
ward 111.  king  of  England,  is  very  celebrated  in  hi- 
(lory.  Tlie  Engliili  and  Bielon  army  confided  of 
40,000  men ;  and  neve'.tlielefs,  after  having  remained 
beiore  it  fi>;  months,  were  obl'ged  to  retire  without 
fuccefs.     E.  Long.  o.  23.  N.  Lat.  48.  7. 

RENNET.     Sec  Runnet. 

RENT,  in  law,  a  fum  of  money,  ororher  confidera- 
tion,  ilfuing  yearly  out  of  lands  or  tenements. 

RENTERING,  in  the  manufactories,  the  fame  with 
fine-drawing.     It  confifts  in  fevving  two  pieces  of  cloth 
edge  to  edge,  without  doubling  them,  lb  that  the  feam 
fcarce  appears ;  and  hence  it  is  dn'iominAted^ne-clra'win^. 
It  is  a  French  word  meaning  the  fame  thing,  and  is  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  retmlen,  or   re,  in,  and   trahere, 
•  Lcttrcs     becaufe  the  feam  is  drawn  in  or  covered.  We  are  told*, 
Edifiantes    that  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  if  a  piece  of  fine  muflin  be  torn 
ct  Curicu-   and  afterwards  mended  by  the  fine-drawers,  it  will  be 
''^  impollible  to  difcover  where  the  rent  was.       In  Bri- 

tain the  dexterity  of  the  fine-drawers  is  not  fo  great 
as  that  of  thofe  in  the  eafl ;  but  it  is  ftill  fuch  as  to  en- 
able them  to  defraud  the  revenue,  by  fewing  a  head  or 
flip  of  Englifti  cloth  on  a  piece  of  Dutch,  Spaniih,  or 
other  foreign  cloth  :  or  a  flip  of  foreign  cloth  on  a 
piece  of  Englifh,  fo  as  to  pafs  the  whole  as  of  a  piece  ; 
and  by  that  means  avoid  the  duties,  penalties,  &c.  The 
trick  was  firft  difcovered  in  France  by  M.  Savary. 

Rentering,  in  tapeftry,  is  the  worlcing  new  warp 
into  a  piece  of  damaged  Tapeftry,  whether  eaten  by  the 
rats  or  otherwife  deftroyed,  and  on  this  warp  to  reftore 
the  ancient  pattern  or  defign.  The  warp  is  to  be  of 
woollen,  not  linen.  Among  the  titles  of  the  French 
tapeftry  makers  is  included  that  of  renterers.  Fine- 
drawing  is  particularly  ufed  for  a  rent  or  hole,  which 
liappens  in  dreffing  or  preparing  a  piece  of  cloth  art- 
fully fewed  up  or  mended  with  (ilk.  All  fine-drawings 
are  reckoned  defects  or  blemiilies ;  and  lliould  be  allow- 
ed for  in  the  price  of  the  piece. 

RENVERSE,  inverted,  in  heraldry,  is  when  any 
thing  is  fet  with  the  head  downwards,  or  contrary  to 
Its  natural  way  of  ftanding.  Thus,  %  chevron  renverfe, 
is  a  chevron  with  the  point  downwards.  They  ufe  alfo 
the  fame  term  when  a  beaft  is  laid  on  its  back. 

RENUNCIATION,  the  aft  of  renouncing,  abdi- 
eating,  or  relinquiftiing,  any  right,  real  or  pretended. 

REPARTEE,  a  fmart,  ready  reply,  efpecially  in 
matters-of  wit,  humour,  or  raillery.     See  Raillery. 

REPEALING,  inlaw,  the  revoking  or  annulling 
of  a  ftatute  or  the  like. 
Vol.  XVI. 


No  aft  of  parliament  in  England  fhall  be  repealed  the  Rep' 
fame  fellion  in  which  it  was  made.   A  deed  or  will  may 
be  repealed  in  part,  and   Hand  good  for  the  reft.     It  is  ^^ 
held    that   a  pardon    of  felony    may    be   repealed  en 
difj)rovir,g  the  fuggefti.in  thereof. 

REPELLENIlS,  in  medicine,  remedies  which  drive 
back  a  morbid  humour  into  the  mafs  of  blocd,  from 
whence  it  was  unduly  fi;creted. 

REPENTANCE,  in  general,  means  forrcw  for  anr 
thing  paft.  In  theology  it  means  fuch  a  forrov/  for  fin 
as  produces  newncfs  of  life,  or  fuch  a  conviftion  cf  the 
evil  and  danger  of  a  fintul  coutfe  as  is  fufiicient  to  pro- 
duce fliame  and  forrow  in  the  review  of  it,  and  cffcftual 
refolutions  of  amendment.  In  this  fenfe  the  evangelical 
writers  ufe  /u£T<r/^i)(/«  and  yitmnu.  See  Penitehce  and 
Theology. 

REPERCUSSION,  in  mulic,  a  frequent  repetition 
of  the  ianie  found. 

REPERTORY,  a  place  wherein  things  are  orderly 
difpofed,  fo  as  to  be  ealily  found  when  wanted.  The 
indices  of  books  are  repertories,  fhowing  where  the 
matters  fought  for  are  treated  ot.  Common-place 
books  are  alfo  kinds  of  repertories. 

REPETITION,  the  reiterating  of  an  aftion. 

Repetition,  in  mufic,  denotes  a  reiterating  or  play- 
ing over  again  the  fimie  part  of  a  compofition,  whether 
it  be  a  whole  ftrain,  part  of  a  ftrain,  or  double  ftrain,  &c. 

When  the  fong  ends  with  a  repetition  of  the  firll 
ftrain,  or  part  of  it,  the  repetition  is  denoted  by  da 
capo,  or  D.  C.  /'.  e.  "  from  the  beginning." 

Repetition,  in  rhetcric,  a  figure  which  gracefully 
and  emphatically  repeats  either  the  fame  word,  or  the 
fame  fei;fe  in  different  words.  See  Oratory,  n"  67 
—80. 

The  nature  and  defign  of  this  figure  is  to  make  deep 
impreflions  on  thofe  we  addrefs.  It  exprelfes  anger  and 
indignation,  full  aifurance  of  what  we  afiirm,  and  a  ve- 
hement concern  lor  what  we  have  efpoufed. 

REPHIDIJVI  (anc.  geog.),  a  ftation  of  the  Ifiael- 
ites  near  mount  Horeb,  where  they  murmured  for  want 
ot  water ;  when  Mofes  was  ordered  to  finite  the  rock 
Horeb,  upon  wliich  it  yielded  water.  Here  Jofhua  dif- 
comfited  the  Amalekites.  This  rock,  out  of  wliich 
Mofes  brouglit  water,  is  a  ftone  of  a  prodigious  height 
and  thicknefs,  rifing  out  of  the  ground  ;  on  two  fides 
of  which  are  feveral  holes,  by  which  the  water  ran. 
(Thevenot.) 

REPLEGIARE,  in  law,  fignifies  to  redeem  a 
thing  taken  or  detained  by  another,  by  putting  in  legal 
fureties. 

De  homine  REPLEGIANDO.     See  Homine. 

REPLEVIN,  in  law,  a  remedy  granted  on  a  di- 
ftrefs,  by  which  the  firft  polfefTor  has  his  goods  reftored 
to  him  again,  on  his  giving  fecurity  to  the  Iheriff  that 
he  will  purfue  his  aftion  againft  the  party  dillraiuing, 
and  return  the  goods  or  cattle  if  the  taking  them  lliall 
be  adjudged  lawful. 

In  a  replevin  the  perfon  diftrained  becomes  plaintiff; 
and  the  perfon  diftraining  is  called  the  tlefendant  or  avow- 
ant,  and  his  juilification  an  avowry. 

At  the  common  law  replevins  are  by  writ,  either  out 
of  the  king's-bench  or  common-pleas ;  but  by  ftatute, 
they  are  by  plaint  in  tlic  flieriff^s  court,  and  court-ba- 
ron, for  a  perfon's  more  fpeedily  obtaining  the  goodi 
diftrained. 
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It"  a  r^"*'"'  in  replevin  be  removed  into  the  court  of 
king'sbcnch,  S:c.  aiiJ  the  plaintiff  makes  default  and 
becomes  non-fuit,  or  judgment  is  given  againft  him, 
the  dciendant  in  replevin  lliall  have  the  writ  of  ntorr.o 
hikn.lo  of  the  goods  taken  in  diftrcfs.  See  tlic  next 
article. 

REPLEVY,  in  Englifh  law,  is  a  tenant's  bringing 
a  writ  of  replevin,  ox  re^l'i^iaii  f.ic'utj,  where  his  goods 
ai  c  taken  by  diftrefs  for  rent ;  which  mufl  be  done  with- 
in five  days  after  the  diftrefs,  otherwife  at  the  five  days 
end  they  are  to  be  appraifed  and  fold. 

This  word  is  alfo  ufed  fur  bailing  a  perfon,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  a  hoxi'me  replenionJa. 

REPORT,  the  relation  made  upon  oath,  by  officers 
riv  perfons  appointed  to  vifit,  examine,  cr  cllimate 
the  ft,ite,  cxpences,  &c.  of  any  thing. 

Report,  in  Engliih  law,  is  a  public  relation  of  cafes 
iudicioully  argued,  debated,  refolved,  or  adjudged  in  any 
r.f  the  king's  couits  ofjuflice,  with  the  caufcs  and  reafons 
ot  the  iame,  as  delivered  by  the  judges.  Alfo  when 
the  court  of  chancery,  or  any  other  court,  refers  the 
Hating  of  a  cafe,  or  the  comparing  of  an  account,  to  a 
mailer  of  chancery,  or  other  referee,  his  certificate 
thereon  is  called  a  report. 

REPOSE,  in  poetry,  &c.  the  fame  with  reft  and 
paiife.     See  Rest,  &c. 

Repose,  in  painting,  certain  mafles  or  large  affem- 
blages  of  light  and  (hade,  which  being  well  conducted, 
prevent  the  coi^fufion  of  objefls  and  figures,  by  enga- 
ging and  fixing  the  eye  fo  as  it  cannot  attend  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  painting  for  fome  time  ;  and  thus 
loading  it  to  confider  the  feveral  groups  gradually,  pro- 
ceeding as  it  were  from  Aage  to  Rage. 

REPRESENTATION,  in  the  drama,  the  exhibi- 
lion  of  a  theatrical  piece,  together  with  the  fcenes, 
machinery,  &c. 

REPRESENTATIVE,  one  who  perfonates  or  Aip- 
plies  the  place  of  another,  and  is  isvefted  with  his  right 
.and  authority.  Such,  for  inftance,  are  the  Reprefen- 
tatives  of  the  ITnited  States  in  Congrcfs. 

REPRIEVE,  in  criminal  law  (from  rtprendre,  "  to 
take  back"),  is  the  withdrawing  of  a  ieiitence  for  an 
intei-val  cf  time  ;  whereby  the  execution  is  fufpended. 
S;e  Judgment. 

This  may  be,  firft,  f.v  arbhrto  judic'is,  either  before  or 
after  judgment :  as,  where  the  judge  is  not  fatisfied  with 
the  verdid,  or  the  evidence  is  fufpicious,  or  the  indift- 
ment  is  infuflicient,  or  he  is  doubtful  whether  the  of- 
fence be  within  clergy  ;  or  fometimes  if  it  be  a  fmall 
felony,  or  any  favourable  circumftances  appear  in  the 
criminal's  charaifter,  in  order  to  give  room  t:>  apply  to 
the  crovvn  for  either  an  abfolute  or  conditional  pardon. 
Thefe  arbitrary  reprieves  may  be  granted  or  taken  off 
by  the  juftices  of  gaol-delivery,  althougli  their  fcliiun 
be  finifhed,  and  their  commiffion  expired:  but  this  ra- 
ll'.er  by  common  ufagc  than  of  ftrii^  f'ght. 

Reprieves  m.iy  alfo  be  ex  mtjfitale  legh :  as  where 
a  woman  is  capitally  conviiftcd,  and  pleads  her  preg- 
nancy. Tliough  this  is  no  caufe  to  (lay  judgment,  yet 
it  is  to  refpite  the  execution  till  (he  be  delivered.  This 
is  a  mercy  diftated  by  the  lav/  of  natiiie,  in  favorem  pro- 
Its  ;  and  iher'fi.re  no  part  of  the  bloody  proceedings  in 
the  reign  ot  ()ueen  Mary  hath  been  more  juflly  deteft- 
cd,  than  the  cruelty  that  was  exercifed  in  the  illand  of 
Gucrnfeyi  of  burning  a  woman  big  with  child ;  and, 


when  through  the  violence  of  the  fl.imes  the  infant  Reprieve, 
fpran^  forth  at  the  (lake,  and  was  preferved  by  the  by-  Rcprifals. 
(landers,  after  fonie  deliberations  of  tlie  prierts  wlio  af- 
fiiled  at  the  facrifice,  they  call  it  into  the  fire  as  a  young 
heretic.  A  barbarity  which  they  never  learned  troni 
the  laws  of  ancient  Rome  ;  which  direifl,  with  the  fime 
humanity  as  our  own  ijuoJ  prtcgnant'ts  jnuUcris  tlnf/mattf 
pxna  (lifferatur,  q- catl  pjriat  :  which  doctrine  has  alio 
prevailed  in  England,  as  early  as  the  firft  memorials  of 
their  law  will  reach.  In  cafe  this  plea  be  made  in  (lay 
of  execution,  the  judge  muft  direc'(  a  jury  of  twelve  ma- 
trons or  difcreet  women  to  inquire  into  llie  fadl :  and 
if  they  bring  in  their  verdic5l  quiri  '•Mtlh  clvld  (for  bare- 
ly luUh  child,  unlets  it  be  alive  in  the  womb,  is  not  fuf- 
firient),  execution  (hall  be  (laid  generally  till  the  next 
fe(rion  ;  and  fo  from  ielfion  to  feflion,  till  cither  (he  is 
delivered,  or  proves  by  the  courie  of  nature  not  to  have 
been  with  child  at  all.  But  if  (he  once  hath  had  the 
benefit  of  this  reprieve,  and  been  delivered,  and  after- 
wards becomes  pregnant  again,  (he  (ball  not  be  intitled 
to  the  benefit  of  a  farther  rctpite  for  that  caufe.  For 
fhe  may  now  be  executed  before  the  child  is  quick  in 
the  womb  ;  and  (hall  not,  by  her  own  incontinence, 
evade  the  fentence  of  juftice. 

Another  caule  oi  regular  reprieve  is,  if  the  offender 
become  7ion  compos  between  the  judgment  and  the  award 
of  execution  :  for  regularly,  though  a  man  be  compos 
when  he  commits  a  capital  crime,  yet  if  he  becomes 
non  compos  alter,  he  (hall  not  be  indiifted  ;  if  after  in- 
diilment,  he  (hall  not  be  convifled  ;  if  after  convicftion, 
he  (hall  not  receive  judgment;  if  after  judgment,  he 
(liall  not  be  ordered  for  execution  :  ior  furiofns  folo  fu- 
rore piiiiilur  ;  and  the  law  knows  not  but  he  might  have 
offered  fome  reafon,  if  in  his  fenfes,  to  have  Itayed  thefe 
refpe<flive  proceedings.  It  is  therefore  an  invariable 
rule,  when  any  time  intervenes  between  the  attainder 
and  the  award  of  execution,  to  demand  of  the  prifoner 
what  he  hath  to  allege  why  execution  fliould  not  be 
awarded  againft  him  ;  and,  if  he  appears  to  be  infane, 
the  judge  in  his  difcretion  may  and  ouglit  to  reprieve 
him.  Or,  the  p.arty  may  plead  in  bar  of  execution  ; 
which  plea  may  be  either  pregnancy,  the  king's  par- 
don, an  ai5l  of  grace,  or  diverfit)  of  perfon,  viz..  that 
he  is  not  the  fame  that  was  attainted,  and  the  like.  In 
this  laft  cafe  a  jury  ihall  be  impinelled  to  try  tliis  crlla- 
teral  iflue,  namely,  the  identity  of  his  perfon  ;  and  not 
whether  guilty  or  innocent,  for  that  has  been  decided 
before.  And  in  thefe  collateral  i(rues  the  trial  (hall 
be  injlanter  ;  and  no  time  .allowed  the  prifoner  to  mike 
his  defence  or  produce  his  witnefies,  unlets  he  will 
make  oath  that  he  is  not  the  perfon  attainted  :  nei- 
ther Ihall  any  peremptory  challenges  of  the  jury  be 
allowed  the  prifoner,  though  formerly  fuch  challenges 
were  held  to  be  allowable  whenever  a  man's  life  was 
in  quedion.  If  neither  pregnancy,  infanity,  nMi-iden- 
tity,  nor  otlier  plea,  will  avail  to  avoid  the  judgment, 
and  Ihiy  the  execution  confe<iuent  thereupon,  the  laft 
and  fureft  rcfort  is  in  the  king's  mofb  graciou?  par- 
don ;  the  granting  of  which  is  the  mofl  amiable  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown.     See  the  article  Pardon. 

REPRISALS,  a  right  which  governments  claim 
of  taking  from  their  enemies  any  thing  equivalent  to 
what  they  unjullly  detain  from  them  or  th;ir  citizens. 
For  as  the  delay  of  making  war  may  (bmetimes  be  detri- 
mental to  individuals  who  have  fullered  by  depredations 
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from  foreign  potentates,  our  laws  have  in  fume  refpeifts 
armed  the  fubjeifl  with  powers  to  impel  the  preroga- 
tive ;  by  direiSir.g  the  miniiiers  of  the  crown  to  ili'ue 
letters  of  marque  and  reprifal  upon  due  demand  :  the 
prerogative  of  granting  which  ii  nearly  related  to,  and 
plainly  derived  fr^m,  that  other  of  making  war  ;  this 
being  indeed  only  an  inc  mplete  ftatc  tf  holtilities,  and 
generally  ending  in  a  forir.al  denunci  ition  oi'vvar.  Thefe 
letters  aie  grantable  by  tlie  iaw  of  nations,  whenever  the 
fubjcifts  of  one  Hate  are  cppreifed  and  injured  by  thcfe 
of  another;  and  jullice  is  denied  by  tliat  itate  to  which 
the  npprellor  belongs.  In  this  cafe  letters  of  marque 
and  repriLl  (words  ufed  as  fynonymous  ;  and  lignify- 
ing,  the  latter  a  talcing  in  return,  the  former  the  palling 
the  frontiers  in  order  to  fuch  taking)  may  be  obtained, 
in  order  to  lei/.e  the  bodies  or  goods  of  the  fubje<fts  ct 
the  offending  Itate,  until  fatisfacfion  be  made,  where- 
ever  thev  happen  to  be  found.  And  indeed  this  cullom 
of  repiifals  fcems  diiSatcd  by  nature  herfelf ;  fi^r  which 
reafon  we  find  in  the  moll  ancient  times  very  notable 
inltances  of  it.  But  here  the  neceffity  is  obvious  of 
c.iiling  in  the  fovereign  power,  to  determine  when  re- 
prifals  may  be  made ;  cUe  every  private  futferer  would 
be  a  judge  in  his  own  caufe.  In  puifuance  of  which 
principle,  it  is  with  us  declared  by  the  llal.  4  Hen.  V. 
c.  7,  that,  if  any  fubjeils  of  the  realm  are  oppreifed  in 
time  of  truce  by  any  loreigners,  the  king  will  grant 
marque  in  due  form,  to  all  that  feelthemfelves  grieved. 
Which  form  is  thus  direfted  to  be  obferved  :  the  fuf- 
ferer  muft  tirif  apply  to  the  lord  privy-feal,  and  he  (hall 
make  out  letters  of  requeft  under  the  privy  feal  ;  and  it 
after  fuch  requeft  ot  fatisfadtion  made,  the  party  re- 
quired do  not  within  convenient  time  make  due  fatisfac- 
tion  or  relfitution  to  the  party  grieved,  the  lord-chan- 
cellor fliall  make  him  out  letters  of  marque  under  the 
great  feal;  and  by  virtue  of  tliefe  he  may  attack  and 
feize  the  property  of  the  aggrelfcr  nation,  without  ha- 
zard of  being  condemned  as  a  robber  or  pirate. 

Reprisal,  or  Recaption,  is  a  fpecies  of  remedy  al- 
lowed to  an  injured  perfon.  This  happens  when  any 
one  hath  deprived  another  of  his  property  in  goods  or 
chattels  perfonal,  or  wrongfully  detains  one's  wife,  child, 
or  fervant :  in  which  cafe  the  owner  of  the  goods,  and 
the  hufbahd,  parent,  or  mailer,  may  lawfully  claim  and 
retake  them,  wherever  he  happens  to  find  them  ;  fo  it 
be  not  in  a  riotous  manner,  or  attended  with  a  breach 
of  the  peace.  The  reafon  for  this  is  obvious  ;  fince  it 
may  frequently  happen  that  the  ow'ner  may  have  this 
only  opportunity  of  doing  himfelf  juftice  :  his  goods 
may  be  afterwards  conveyed  away  and  deftroyed  ;  and 
his  wife,  children,  or  fervants,  cojicealed  or  carried  out 
of  his  reach  ;  if  he  had  no  fpeedier  remedy  than  the  or- 
dinary procefs  of  law.  If  therefore  he  can  fo  contrive 
it  as  to  gain  poflelfion  of  his  property  again,  without 
force  or  terror,  the  law  favours  and  will  jullify  his  pro- 
ceeding. But,  as  the  public  peace  is  a  fuperior  confi- 
deration  to  any  one  man's  private  property ;  and  as,  if 
individuals  were  once  allowed  to  ufe  private  force 
as  a  remedy  for  private  injuries,  all  focial  juftice 
muft  ceafe,  the  ftrong  would  give  law  to  the  weak, 
and  every  man  would  revert  to  a  ftate  of  nature  ; 
for  thefe  reafons  it  is  provided,  that  tliis  natural  right 
of  recaption  (hall  never  be  exerted,  where  fuch  exertion 
muft  occafion  ftrifeand  bodily  contention,  or  endanger 
the  peace  of  fociety.    If,  for  inftancc,  my  horfe  is  taken 


away,  ar.d  I  find  him  in  a  common,  a  fair,  or  a  public  ReproS;i. 
inn,   I  may  lawfully  feize  him  to  my  own  ufe  :  but  I       '""• 
cannot  jultify  breaiiing  <  pen  a  private  ftable,  or  enter-  K.cprodi'c- 
ing  on  the  grounds  of  a  third  perfon,  to  take  him,  ex-  ^^--^-^ 
cept  he  be  ulonicully  Ilolen  ;  but   muft  have  recouife 
to  an  action  at  law. 

REPROBATION,  in  theology,  mears  the  a^  of 
abandoning,  or  ft.iie  of  being  abandoned,  to  eternal  dc- 
(trudion,  and  is  applied  to  that  decree  or  refob  e  v.-hicU 
(i'  d  has  taken  from  all  eternity  to  pimifn  finners  who 
Ih.ill  die  in  impenitence  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  directly  op- 
pofcd  to  eltiflion.  When  a  fniner  is  fo  liardened  as  to 
feel  no  remorfe  or  mifgtving  of  confcience,  it  is  conli- 
dered  as  a  lign  of  reprobation;  which  by  the  cafuifts 
has  been  diftinguiflied  into  politive  and  negative.  The 
firft  is  that  whereby  God  is  fuppofed  to  create  men 
-with  a  pofitive  and  abfolute  ref  lution  to  dam.n  them 
eternally.  This  op'nion  is  countenanced  by  St  Auguf- 
tine  and  other  Chnllian  fathers,  and  is  a  peculiar  tenet 
of  Calvin  and  mod  of  his  followers.  The  church  of 
England,  in  Tin  thtrty-mne  Artkhs,  teaches  fomething 
like  it  ;  and  the  church  of  Scoiland,  in  the  ConfeJJicn  ef 
Faith,  maintains  it  in  the  ftrongell  terms.  But  the 
notion  is  generally  exploded,  and  is  believed  by  no  ra- 
tional divine  in  either  church,  being  totally  injurious  to 
the  juftice  of  the  Deity.  Negative  or  conditional  re- 
probation is  that  whereby  God,  though  he  has  a  fincere 
delire  to  fave  men,  and  furnilhes  them  with  the  necelfary 
means,  fo  that  all  if  they  will  may  be  faved,  yet  fees 
that  there  are  many  who  will  not  be  faved  by  the 
means,  however  powerful,  that  are  afforded  them  ;  tho' 
by  other  means  which  the  Deity  fees,  but  will  not  af- 
ford them,  they  might  be  faved.  Reprobation  refpefts 
angels  as  well  as  men,  and  refpee'ts  the  latter  either 
fallen  or  unfallen.     See  Prebestination. 

REPRODUCTION,  is  ufually  underftood  to  mean 
the  reftoration  of  a  thing  belore  exifting,  and  fmce  de- 
ftroyed.  It  is  very  well  known  that  tiees  and  plants 
may  be  raifed  from  flips  and  cuttings  ;  and  fome  late 
obfervations  have  (hown,  that  there  are  frme  animals 
which  have  the  fame  property.  The  polype  '^  was  the  *  Sec  Pa» 
firft  inftance  we  had  of  this  ;  but  we  had  fcarce  time  ItF"^- 
to  wonder  at  the  dilcovery  Mr  Trembley  had  made, 
when  Mr  Bonett  difcevered  the  fame  property  in  a 
fpecies  of  water-worm.  Amongft  the  plants  which 
may  be  raifed  from  cuttings,  there  are  fome  which  feeni 
to  poffefs  this  quality  in  fo  eminent  a  degree,  that  the 
fmalleft  portion  of  them  will  become  a  complete  tree 
again. 

It  deferves  inquiry,  whether  or  not  the  great  Au- 
thor of  nature,  when  he  ordained  that  certain  infefls, 
as  thefe  polypes  and  worms,  (hould  refemble  thofe  plants 
in  that  particular,  allowed  them  this  power  of  being  re- 
produced in  the  fame  degree?  or^ which  is  the  fame, 
thing,  whether  this  reprodudlion  will  or  will  not  take 
place  in  whatever  part  the  worm  is  cut  ?  In  order  to 
try  tliii,  Mr  Bonett  entered  on  a  couife  of  many  ex- 
periments on  the  water-worms  which  have  this  proper- 
ty. Thefe  arc,  at  their  common  growih,  from  two  to 
three  inches  long,  and  of  a  brownilh  colour,  with  a  call 
of  reddilh.  From  one  of  thefe  worms  he  cut  off  the 
head  and  tail,  taking  from  each  extremity  only  a  fmall 
piece  of  a  twelfdi  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  but  neither  of 
thefe  pieces  were  able  to  reproduce  what  was  wanting. 
They  both  perilhed  in  about  24  hours;  tlie  tail  fiilt, 
L  z  and 
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Rcprwiac-  and  afierwurJs  the  head.     Astoihe  body  of  the  worm     nctt,  on  cutting  one  of  them  to  ]>icccs,  li:iviiig  obfcived  Reproduc- 


le  pieces  were  Icparated,  it  lived  as  well    a  (lender  fubllancc,  refembling  a  Ihiall  filament,  to  move 

feemed  indeed  to   fuifer  nothing  by  the    at  the  end  of  one  of  the  pieces,   feparated  it;  and  on 

lofs,  the  head-part  being  immediately  ufed  as  if  tlic  head    examining  it  with  glaffes,  found  it  to  be  a  pcrleifl  worm, 


fiom  whiclt  thelt 
as  before,  and  i 


of  the  fame  form  with  its  parent,  which  lived  and  grew 
lander  in  a  velfel  of  water  into  which  he  put  it.  Tliefc 
fmall  bodies  are  eadly  divided,  and  very  readily  complete 
the  head,  and  the  thcmfclves  again,  a  day  ulually  ferving  for  the  produc- 
tion ol  a  liead  to  the  part  tliat  wants  one  ;  and,  in  ge- 


was  thereon,  boring  the  creature's  way  into  the  muJ 
There  are,   befides  this,  two  other  points  in  which  the 
ieprodu>rtion  will   not  take  place  ;  the  one  of  thefe  is 
about  the  fifth  or  fixth  ring  from   the  head, 
other  at  the  lame  dillance  from  the  tail ;  and  in  all  pro 

bability  the  condition  of  the  great  artery  in  thefe  parts    neral,  the  fmallcr  and  flendercr  the  worms  are,  the  foon- 
is  the  caufe  of  this.  er  they  complete  th^nifelves  after  this  operation.    When 

What  is  f.iid  of  the  want  of  the  reproduiflive  power  the  bodies  of  the  large  worms  are  examined  by  the  mi- 
of  thefe  pirts  rtlates  only  to  the  head  and  tail  ends;  crofcope,  it  is  very  ealy  to  fee  the  appearance  ot  the 
for  as  to  the  body,  it  feels  very  little  inconvenience  from  young  worms  alive,  and  moving  about  within  them: 
the  lofs  of  what  is  taken  off,  and  very  fpeedily  reprodu-  but  it  requires  great  precifion  and  ej;a.51nefs  to  be  certain 
cls  diofe  parts.  Where  then  does  the  principle  of  life  of  this  ;  fince  the  ramifications  of  tlie  great  artery  have 
relide  in  fuel)  worms,  which,  after  having  their  heads  very  much  the  appearance  of  young  worms,  and  they 
cut  off,  will  have  not  only  the  fame  motions,  but  even  arc  kept  in  a  foi  t  ol  continual  motion  by  the  fylloles 
the  inclinations,  that  they  had  before  ?  and  yet  this  dif-  and  diaftoles  of  the  feveral  portions  of  the  artery,  which 
ficulty  is  very  I'niall,  compared  to  feve.ral  others  which  fcrve  as  fo  many  hearts.  It  is  very  certain,  that  what 
.it  the  fame  time  offer  thcnifelves  to  our  reafon.  Is  this  we  force  in  regard  to  thefe  animals  by  our  operations, 
wonderful  rcprodufllon  ot  parts  only  a  natural  confe-  is  done  alfo  naturally  every  day  in  llie  brooks  and 
quence  ot  the  laws  of  motion  ?  or  is  there  lodged  in  the  ditches  where  they  live.  A  cuiious  obferver  will  find 
body  of  the  creature  a  chain  of  minute  buds  or  ihoots,  in  thefe  places  many  of  them  without  heads  or  tails,  and 
a  fort  of  little  embryos,  aheady  formed  and  placed  in  fome  without  either  ;  as  alfo  other  i'ragments  of  various 
fuch  parts  where  the  reproduiSions  are  to  begin  ?  Are  kinds,  all  which  arc  then  in  the  afl  of  completing  them- 
theie  worms  only  mere  machines  ?  or  are  they,  like  m.Te  felves  :  but  whether  accidents  have  reduced  them  to 
perfect  animals,  a  fort  of  compound,  the  fpriiigs  "of  this  Ibte,  or  they  thus  purpofely  throw  off  parts  of" 
whofe  motions  are  adluated  or  regulated  by  a  fort  of  their  own  body  for  the  reproduction  of  more  animals, 
Ibul  ?  And  if  they  have  themfelves  fuch  a  principle,  it  is  not  eaiy  to  determine.  They  are  plainly  liable  to 
how  is  it  that  this  piinciple  is  midtiplied,  and  is  found  many  accidents,  by  which  they  lofe  the  feveral  pans  of 
in  every  feparate  piece?  Is  it  to  be  granted,  tliat  there  their  body,  and  muft  perilh  very  early  if  they  had  not 
are  in  thefe  worms,  not  a  fingle  foul  (if  it  is  to  be  f  j  call-  a  power  of  reproducing  what  was  Lft  :  they  often  are 
ed)  in  each,  but  that  each  contains  as  many  fouls  as  there  broken  into  two  pieces,  by  the  refiftance  of  fome  hard 
are  pieces  capable  of  reprotluciiig  perfed  animals?  Are  piece  of  mud  which  they  enter;  and  they  are  fiibjeft 
we  to  believe  with  Malpighi,  that  thefe  forts  of  worms  to  a  difeafe,  a  kind  ol'  gangren?,  rotting  off  tlie  feveral 
are  all  heart  and  brain  from  one  end  to  the  other!  This  parts  of  their  bodies,  and  muft  inevitably  perilh  by  it, 
may  be ;  but  yet  if  we  knew  that  it  was  fo,  we  Ihould  had  they  not  this  furprifmg  property. 
know  in  reality  but  very  little  the  more  for  knowing  it  :  This  worm  was  a  fecond  inftance,  after  the  polype, 
and  it  feems,  after  all,  that  in  cafes  of  this  kind  we  are  of  the  furprifing  power  in  an  animal  of  recovering  its 
only  to  admire  the  works  of  the  great  Creator,  and  fit  moll  eifential  parts  when  loft.  But  Nature  does  not 
down  in  filence.  feem  to  have  limited  lier  beneficence  in  this  refpedt  to 

The  nice  fenfe  of  feeling  in  fpidcrs  has  been  much  thefe  two  creatures.  Mr  Bonett  tried  the  fame  e>:pe- 
talked  of  by  naturaUfts ;  but  it  appears  that  thefe  worms  riments  on  another  fpecies  of  water-worm,  differing  fr  m 
l-ave  vet  fomcwhat  more  furpiifing  in  them  in  regard  the  former  in  being  n;uch  thicker.  This  kind  of  worm, 
to  this  particular.  If  a  piece  of  Hick,  or  any  other  when  divided  in  the  lummer-feafon,  very  ofien  Hk  ws 
fubftance,  l:e  brought  near  them,  they  do  not  ftay  for  the  fame  property  :  tor  if  it  be  cut  into  three  or  four 
i'.s  touching  them,  but  begin  to  leap  and  frifk  about  as  pieces,  the  pieces  will  lie  like  dead  for  a  long  time, 
foon  as  it  comes  towards  them.  There  want,  liowever,  but  afterwards  will  move  about  again  ;  and  will  be 
f-^me  farther  experiments  to  afcertain  whether  this  be  found  in  this  Hate  of  reft  to  have  recuvered  a  head, 
really  owing  to  feeling  or  to  fight ;  for  though  we  can  or  a  tail,  or  botli.  After  recovering  tlieir  parts,  they 
difcovcr  no  diliinift  organs  of  fight  in  thefe  creatures,  move  very  little;  and,  according  to  this  gmtlcman's 
yet  they  feem  allcded  by  the  light  of  the  fun  or  a  experiments,  feldt  m  live  more  than  a  month. 
candle,  and  always  fnlk  about  in  the  fame  manner  at  It  Ihould  feem,  that  the  more  dillicu't  fiicccfs  of  this 
the  approach  o>  either  ;  nay,  even  the  moon-light  has  laft  kind  of  worm,  after  cutting,  and  the  long  tiinc 
fume  effeifl  up'  n  them.  it  takes  to  recover  the  loft  parts,  if  it  do  recover  them 

A  twig  of  wdlow,  poplir,  or  many  othjr  trees,  be-  at  all,  is  owing  to  its  thickiufs  ;  lince  we  always  find 
ing  planted  in  the  earth,  takes  ro<  t,  and  becomes  a  in  that  I'pecies  of  worms  which  fucceeds  beft  ot  all, 
tree,  every  piece  of  wiiich  will  in  the  fame  manner  pro-  that  ihofe  wliich  are  thinneft  always  recover  their 
duce  other  trees.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  thei'e  worms:  parts  much  Iboner  than  the  others, 
ilicy  are  cut  to  pieces,  and  thefe  f;veral  pieces  become  The  waterinfefts  alfo  are  not  the  only  creatures 
pcifedl  animals  ;  and  each  of  thefe  may  be  again  cut  which  have  this  power  of  recovering  their  loft  p.trts. 
into  a  number  of  pieces,  each  of  which  will  in  the  fame  The  earth  affords  us  fome  already  diicovered  to  grow 
manner  pr-duce  an  animal.  It  had  been  I'uppofed  by  in  this  manner  from  tlieir  cuttings,  and  thefe  not  lefs 
lowic  Vdt  thefe  worms  were  oviparous :  but  Mr  Do-    deferving  our  admiration  than  thofc  of  the  water :  the 

common 
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common  earth-worms  are  of  this  kind.  Some  of  ihefe 
worms  have  been  divided  into  two,  others  into  three  or 
four  pieces  ;  and  fome  of  thefe  pieces,  after  having  paf- 
fed  twoortliree  months  without  znj  appearance  of  life 
or  motion,  have  then  begun  to  reproduce  a  head  or  tail 
or  both.  The  reproduflion  of  the  anus,  after  fuch  a 
ftate  of  reft,  is  no  long  work  ;  a  few  days  do  it  :  but  it 
is  otherwife  with  the  head,  that  does  not  feem  to  per- 
form its  funiftions  in  the  divided  pieces  till  about  feven 
months  after  the  feparation.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
in  all  thefe  operations  both  on  earth  and  water-worms, 
the  hinder  part  fuffers  greatly  more  than  the  lore 
part  in  the  cutting  ;  for  it  always  tvvifts  ilfclf  about  a 
long  time,  as  if  aduated  by  ftrong  convulfions  ;  where- 
as the  head  ufually  crawls  away  without  the  appear- 
ance of  any  great  uneafuiefs. 

The  reproduction  of  feveral  parts  of  lobfters,  crabs, 
&c.  makes  alfo  one  of  the  great  curiofities  in  natural 
hirtory.  That,  in  lieu  of  an  organical  pait  of  an  ani- 
mal broken  off,  another  fhall  rile  perfeiitly  like  it,  may 
feem  inconliltent  with  the  modern  lyftem  of  generation, 
where  the  animal  is  fuppofed  to  be  wholly  formed  in 
the  egg.  Yet  has  the  matter  of  foft  been  well  attefted 
by  the  tifhermen,and  even  by  feveral  virtuofi  who  have 
taken  the  point  into  examination,  particularly  M.  de 
Reaumur  and  M.  Perrault,  whofe  fnill  and  exailnefs  in 
things  of  this  nature  will  hardly  be  qutllioned.  The 
legs  of  lobfters,  &c.  conful  each  of  five  articulations: 
now,  when  any  of  the  legs  happen  to  break  by  any  acci- 
dent, ao  in  walking,  &c.  which  frequently  happens, 
the  fradlure  is  always  found  to  be  in  a  part  near  rhe 
fourth  articulation  ;  and  what  they  thus  lofe  is  precife- 
ly  reproduced  iome  time  afterwards;  that  is,  a  part 
of  a  leg  Ihoots  out,  conGftiug  of  four  articulations,  the 
firft  whereof  has  two  claws  as  before  ;  fo  tliat  the  lofs 
is  entirely  repaired. 

If  a  lobfter's  leg  be  broken  off  by  defign  at  the  fourth 
or  fifth  articulation,  what  is  thus  broken  off  always 
comes  again  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  if  the  frafture  be  made 
in  the  firft,  fecond,  or  third  articulation.  In  ihofe  cafes, 
the  reproduction  is  very  rare  if  things  continue  as  they 
are.  But  what  is  exceedingly  furprifing  is,  that  they 
do  not ;  for,  upon  vifiting  the  lobfter  maimed  in  thefe 
barren  and  unhappy  articulation^  at  the  end  of  two  or 
three  days,  all  the  other  articulations  are  found  broken 
oflF  to  the  fourth ;  and  it  is  fufpeiited  they  have  per- 
formed the  operation  on  themfelves,  to  make  the  repio- 
du6tion  of  a  leg  certain. 

The  part  reproduced  is  not  only  perfeftly  like  that 
retrenched,  but  alfo,  in  a  certain  fpace  of  time,  grows 
equal  to  it.  Hence  it  is  that  wc  frequently  fee  li)b- 
fters,  which  have  their  two  big  legs  uneqnal,  and  that 
in  all  propor;ions.  This  Ihows  the  fmaller  leg  to  be  a 
new  one. 

A  parttlms  reproduced  being  broken,  there  is  a  fe- 
cond reproduiflion  The  fummcr,  which  is  the  only 
feafon  of  the  year  when  the  1  ibfters  eat,  is  the  moft 
favounable  time  for  the  reproduction.  It  is  then  per- 
formed in  four  or  five  weeks  ;  whereas  it  takes  up  eight 
or  nine  mon  hs  in  any  other  feafon.  Thefmall  legs  are 
fometimcs  reproduced;  but  more  rarely,  as  well  as  more 
(lowly,  than  the  great  ones:  the  horns  do  the  f^me. 
Th«  experiment  is  moft  eafily  tried  on  the  common 
crab.  See  Metaphysics,  p.  574.  note  (r) ;  and  Piiy- 
jiouocY,  a°  261. 
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REPTILES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  animals    Reptilos 
denominated  from  their  creeping  or  advancing  on  tli-__    L 
belly.     Or  reptiles  area  genus  of  animals  and  infeflb,      "" 
which,  inftead  of  feet,  reft  on  one  part  of  the  body, 
while  they  advance  forward   v/ith  the  left.     Such  aio 
earthworms,  fnakes,  caterpillars,  &c.     Indeed,  moft  of 
the  clafs  of  reptiles  have  i'eet  ;  only  thofe  very  fmall, 
and  the  legs    remarkably    Ihort  in    propo:tion  to  the 
bulk  of  the  body. 

Naturalirts  obferve  a  world  of  artful  contrivance  for 
the  motion  of  reptiles.  Thus,  particularly  in  the  earth- 
worm, Dr  Willis  tells  us,  the  wliole  body  is  only  a  chain 
of  annular  mufcles  ;  or,  as  Dr  Derham  fays,  it  is  only 
one  coutinued  fpiral  mufcle,  the  orbicular  fibres  where- 
of being  contradled,  render  each  ring  narrower  and 
longer  than  before  ;  by  which  mean^  it  is  enabled,  like 
the  worm  of  an  augre,  to  bore  its  palTage  into  tlie 
earth.  Its  reptile  motion  might  alfo  be  explained  by 
a  wire  wound  on  a  cylinder,  which  when  flipped  off, 
and  one  end  extended  and  held  faft,  will  bring  the 
other  near  to  it.  So  the  earthworm  having  ftiot  out 
or  extended  his  body  (which  is  with  a  wreathing}, 
it  takes  hold  by  ihefe  fmall  feet  it  hath,  and  fo  con- 
tra(5ls  the  hinder  part  of  its  body.  Dr  Tjfon  adds, 
that  when  tlie  forepart  of  the  body  is  ftretclied  out, 
and  applied  to  a  plane  at  a  diftance,  the  hind  part 
relaxing  and  Ihortening  is  eafily  drawn  towards  it  as  a 
centre. 

Its  feet  are  difpofed  in  a  quadruple  row  the  whole 
length  of  the  worm,  with  which, as  with  fo  many  hooks, 
it  faftens  down  fometimes  this  and  f^metimes  that  part 
of  the  body  to  the  pline,  and  at  the  fame  time  ftretch- 
es  out  or  drags  after  it  another. 

The  creeping  of  ferpents  is  effefted  after  a  fomewhat 
different  manner  ;  there  being  a  difference  in  their 
ftruflure,  in  that  thefe  laft  have  a  compages  of  bones 


articulated  together. 

The  body  here  is  not  drawn  together,  but  as  it  were 
complicated ;  part  of  it  being  applied  on  the  rough 
ground,  and  the  reft  ejaculated  and  Ihot  from  it,  which 
being  fet  on  the  ground  in  its  turn,  brings  the  other 
after  it.  The  fpine  of  the  b.tck  varioufly  wreathed  has 
the  fame  effeft  in  leaping,  as  the  joints  in  the  feet  of 
other  animals;  they  make  their  lesps  by  means  of 
miifcles,  and  extend  the  plicae  or  folds.  See  Zoolo- 
gy. 

REBUBLIC,  or  commonwealth,  a  popular  ftate  or 
government ;  or  a  nation  where  tlie  people  have  the 
government  in  their  own  hands.  See  Government, 
Aristocracy,  Democracy,  and  Monarchy. 

Rs.FVBi.ic  of  Letters,  a  phrafe  ufed  co!le*Sively  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  ftudious  and  learned  people. 

REPUDIATION,  in  the  civil  law,  the  aft  of  di- 
vorcing.     See  Divorce. 

REPULSION,  in  phyfics,  that  property  of  bodies 
whereby  they  recede  from  each  other,  and,  ou  certain 
occafions,  mutually  avoid  coming  into  contaft. 

Repulsion,  as  well  as  attraftion,  has  of  late  been 
confidered  as  one  of  the  primary  qualities  of  all  matter, 
and  has  been  much  ufed  in  explaining  the  phenomena 
of  nature  :  thus  the  particles  cf  air,  fire,  fteam,  electric 
fluid,  ccc.  are  all  faid  to  have  a  repullive  power  with 
reff  ed  to  one  another. — That  this  is  the  cafe  with  the 
air,  and  vapt  ur  of  all  kinds,  is  certain ;  becau.'e  when 
they  arc  comprelTed  into  a  fm;ill  fpace,  they  expand 

witix 
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Rffuti-   with  gr;il  force  :  but  as  to  fire,  lij^ht,  anJ  electricity,  fed  themfeivcs  by  fiippHcation  to  bis  maiefty.     Of  this   Rrqucrt. 

tion,      o.,r  experimtrnt!.  fail ;  nay,  the  Uippolition  of  a  rcpuKive  court  the  lord  piivy-lcal  was  chief  judge,  aflilled  by  the  uj^j^'U'^^ 

••^  'I'"''-    power  ainiTi};  the- pai  ticks  of  thccleciric  fluid  is  incn-  millers  of  requells;  and  it  had  beginning  about  the  9  Oommcnt, 

l;lknt  with  the  phenomena,  as  has   been  demonllrated  Hen.  VII.  accordingto  Sir  Julius  Caefar's  traftate  upon 

under  the   article  El;  ctricmy,  Se.51.  V.  and  VI.     E-  this  fubjcc^:  though  Mr  Gwyn,  in  his  preface  to  his 

\cn  in  th->fe  fluid-,  air  and  Ik'-ini,  where  a  repulUve  Readings,  faith  it  began  from  a  commilFion  firft  grant- 

p>;werincft  niauilcflly  exilU,  it  is  demnnilrable  that  the  ed  by  l^ing  Henry  VIII. — This  court,  having  allumcd 

rcpulfion  cannot    l)e  a  piimniy  quality,  fince  it  can  be  great  power  to  itftlf,  fo   that   it  became  burthenfome, 

ir.c:eafcJ  Vi  a  great  degree  l>y  heat,  and  diminidii J  by  Mich,  anno    40   and   41    Elix,  in  the    ccnnt  of  coni- 

cold  :    but  it    is   impo'llible  that  a  primary  quality  of  mon  p'.eas    it    was  adjudged  upun  folemn  argument, 

natter  can  be  incrcafed  or  dimir.ii'-.ed  by  any  external  that    the    court    o'"  requells    was  no  court  of  judica- 

tircumftances  whatever  ;  for  whatever  property  deper.ds  ture,  &c.  and  by    llat.   16    5c    17  Car.  I.  c.  10.  it  was 

upon  external  civcuinllances,  is  not  a  primary  but  a  fc-  taken  away. 

condarycne. — The  repulfmn  of  eleiSritied  bodies  is  ex-  There  are  dill  courts  ofrequcft,  or  coutts  of  con- 
plained  anJerthe  article  Elec  tricity  :  that  of  others  fcience,  conftituted  in  London  and  otlicr  trading  and 
is  lefs  fubjed  to  invelligation ;  and  the  mcft  that  cm  p"pulous  diftr'.fts  for  the  recovery  of  fmall  debts. 
be  faid  concerning  it  is,  that  in  many  cafes  it  fcems  to  The  firft  of  thef.;  was  eft.tblifned  in  London  {<i  early 
be  the   confequence  of  a  modification  of  fire,  and  in  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  by  an  aift  ot  their  common 


t'thers  of  eleiSricity 

REPUTATION  means  credit,  honour,  or  the 
charaifl.'r  of  good  ;  and  fmce  wc  are  dcllined  to  live 
in  fociety,  is  neccifary  and  ufeful  more  or  lefs  to  every 
human  being.  There  is  no  man,  except  one  who  is 
i.vergrown  with  pride  and  felf  conceit,  or  whofe  adlicns 
are  bad,  but  pays  attention  to  liis  reputation,  and  with- 
es to  polfefs  the  good  opinion  of  his  neighbours  or  tlic 


council  ;  which  however  wts  certainly  infutlicient  for 
tliat  purjiofc,  and  illegal,  till  conrirmed  by  tlatute  3  Jac. 
I.e.  15.  which  has  hnce  been  explained  and  amended 
by  flatiite  14  Geo.  II.  c.  10.  The  conllitution  is  this: 
two  aldermen  and  tour  commoners  fit  twice  a  week  to 
hear  all  cauies  of  debt  not  exceeding  the  value  of  forty 
fhillings  ;  which  they  examine  in  a  fummary  w.iy,  by 
the  oath  of  the  parlies  or  other  wilnelfes,  and  make 


world.     The  love  of  reputation  and   of  fame  are  moft  luch  order  therein  as  is  coi.fiftent  to  equity  and  good 

powerful  fprings  of  aiflion  ;  but  though  tliey  proceed  confcience.     The   time    and  cxpence  of  obtaining  this 

from  the  fame  principle,  the  means  of  attaining   them,  fummary  redrefs  are  very  inconfiOeruble,  which  make  it 

and  the  effeifls  of  them,  are  not  altogether  the  fame.  a  great  benefit  to  trade  ;  and  thereupon  divers  trading 

Many  means  indeed  ferve  equally  to  fupport  the  re-  towns  and  other  dillridls  have  obtained  ads  of  parlia- 
putation  and  to  increafe  the  fame,  differing  only  in  de-  ment  for  eilabhlliing  in  them  courts  of  conlcience  upon 
grees;  Others, however,belong  peculiarlyeitherto  the  one  nearly  the  fame  plan  as  that  in  the  city  of  London, 
or  to  the  other.  An  honed  reputation  is  within  the  reach  By  25  Geo.  III.  c.  45.  (which  is  confined  to  profe- 
of  die  bulk  of  mankind  ;  it  is  obtained  by  the  focial  vir-  cutions  in  courts  of  confcience  in  London,  Middlefex, 
tiics  and  the  conllant  praflice  of  the  common  duties  of  and  the  borough  of  Southwark),  and  liy  26  Geo.  III. 
life.  This  kind  of  reputation  indeed  is  neither  exten-  c.  38.  (which  extends  the  provilions  of  the  former  aift 
live  nor  brilliant,  but  it  is  often  the  moll  ufeful  in  point  to  all  other  courts  inlliluted  for  the  recovery  of  fmall 
of  happinefs.  Wit,  talents,  and  genius,  are  the  necef-  debts),  it  is  enacted,  that  after  the  firll  day  of  Septem- 
fjry  requifites  for  fame;  but  thole  advantages  are  per-  ber  17S6,  no  perlbn  whofoever,  being  a  debtor  or  de- 
haps  lefs  real  in  their  confequences  than  thofe  arifing  fendant,  and  who  has  been  or  (hall  be  committed  to  any 
from  a  good  reputation.  What  is  of  real  ufe  cofts  gaol  or  prifon  by  order  of  any  court  or  commilTioners 
little  ;  things  rare  and  fplended  require  the  greateft  la-  authorifed  by  any  a<5l  or  ads  of  parliament  for  conlUtu- 
bourto  procure,  and  yield  perhaps  a  more  ideal  happi-  ting  or  regulating  any  court  or  courts  for  the  recovery 
nefs.  of  fmall  debts,  where  the  debt  does  not  exceed  twenty 

Fame  can  be  polFelfed,  comparatively  fpeaking,  but  Ihillings,  fhall  be  kept  or  continued  in  cuftody,  on  any 

by  few  individuals  ;  as  it  requires  either  very  fuperior  pretence  whatfoever,  more  than  twenty  days  Irom  the 

abilities,  fupported  by  great  efforts,  or  very  fortunate  commencement  of  the  lall  mentioned  ad  ;  or  fr(>m  the 

circumdanccs.     It    is    conditutcd  by  the  applaufe  of  time  of  his,   her,  or  their   commitment  to  prifon:  and 

mankind,  or  at  lead  by  that  of  a  fingle  nation  ;  whilil  where  the  original  debt  does  not  amount  to   or  exceed 

reputation  is  of  much  lefs  extent,  and  arifes  from  differ-  the  fum  of  forty  Ihillings, more  than  forty  days  from  the 
ent  circumdanccs.  That  reputation  which  is  founded 
on  deceit  and  artifice  is  never  fijlid  ;  and  the  mod  ho- 
rour.ible  will  always  be  found  to  be  the  mod  ufciul. 
Every  one  may  fafely,  and  indeed  ought  to,  afpire  to 
the  confideration  and  praife  due  to  his  condition  and 


commencement  of  the  faid  ad,  or  from  the  time  of  jiis, 
her,  or  their  commitmem  as  aforefaid  ;  and  all  gaolers 
are  thereby  required  to  difcharge  fuch  i^erfons  accord- 
ingly. And  by  fed.  2.  if  it  (hall  be  proved  to  the  fa- 
tisladion  of  the  court,  that  any  fucli  debtor  has  money 
merit ;  but  he  who  afpires  to  mori,  or  who  fceks  it  by    or  goods  which  he  has  willully  and  iraudulently  con- 


diihoned  means,  will  at  length  meet  with  contempt 

REQUEST,  in  liw,  a  fupplication  or  petition  pre- 
ferred to  a  prince,  or  to  a  court  of  judice  ;  begging 
relief  in  lomc  conicionable  cafes  where  the  common  law 
grants  no  immediate  redrefs. 

Court  of  RF._Qj.'fSTi  (curia  rrquifilioniim)  was  a  court 
of  equity,  of  the  fame   nature  with   the  court  of  chan- 


eealed  :  in  that  cafe  the  court  dial!  have  power  to  en- 
large the  aforefaid  times  of  imprifunment  for  debts  un- 
der twenty  (billings,  to  any  time  not  exceeding  thirty 
days,  and  for  debts  urder  forty  niillings,  to  any  time  not 
ex  ceding  tixty  days;  which  faid  ground  of  farther  de- 
tention (hall  be  fpecilied  in  the  faid  commitment.  And 
that  (by  lect.  5.)  at  the  expiiatiun  of  the  faid  relpec- 


cery,  but  inferior  to   it;    principally   indituted  for  the    live  times  of  imprifonmcnt,  every  fuch  perfon  Ihall  im- 
relief  of  fuch  petitioners  as  in  confcionable  cafes  addref-    mediately  be   difcharged,  without  paying  any  fum  of 

money, 
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Requiem  money,  or  other  reward  or  gratuity  vvhatfoever,  to  the 
H  gaoler  of  fuch  gaol  on   any  pretence  wbatfoever;  and 

,^t^^'|°'  .  every  gaoler  demanding  or  receiving  any  fee  for  the 
difcharge  of  any  fuch  perfon,  or  keeping  any  fiich  per- 
fon  prifjner  after  the  faid  refpedive  times  limited  by  the 
faid  act,  (Tiall  forfeit  five  pounds,  to  be  recovered  In  a 
fummary  way  before  two  juftices  of  the  peace,  one 
moiety  thereof  to  Le  paid  to  the  overfeers  of  the  poor 
of  the  pariili  where  the  oft'ence  Ihall  be  committed,  and 
the  other  to  the  informer. 

REQUIEM,  in  the  Romifh  hi.lory,  a  mafs  fung 
for  the  rell  of  the  foul  of  a  perfon  deceafed. 

RESCISSION,  in  the  civil  law,  an  aftion  intended  for 
the  annulling  or  fetting  afide  any  contra>5t,  deed,  &c. 

RESCRIPT,  an  anfwer  delivered  by  an  emperor, 
or  a  pope,  wlien  confulted  by  particular  perfons  on 
fome  difficult  qiieftion  or  point  of  law,  to  ferve  as  a 
dccifion  thereof. 

RESEDA,  DYER'swEro,  Telhtv-'wceJ,  WtlJ,  or 
V/ild-<woad :  A  genus  of  the  order  of  trigynia,  belonging 
to  the  dodecandria  dafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  54th  order,  MifcMinect. 
The  calyx  is  monophyllous  and  partite  ;  the  petals  lan- 
ciniated  ;  the  capfule  unilocular,  and  opening  at  the 
mouth.  There  are  1 1  fpecies  ;  of  which  the  moft  re- 
markable is  the  luteola  or  common  dyer's  weed,  grow- 
ing naturally  in  wafte  places  in  many  parts  of  Britain. 
The  young  leaves  are  often  undulated  ;  the  ftalk  is  a 
yard  high,  or  more,  terminated  with  a  long  naked  Ipike 
of  yellowilh-green  flower? :  the  plant  is  cultivated  and 
much  ufed  for  dyeing  filk  an>l  wool  of  a  yellow  colour. 
The  great  recommendation  of  the  plant  is,  that  it  will 
grow  with  Very  little  trouble,  without  dung,  and  on  the 
very  worlt  foil?.  For  this  reafon  it  is  commonly  fown 
with,  or  immediately  after,  barley  or  oats,  without  any 
additional  care,  except  drawing  a  bufh  over  it  to  harrow 
it  in.  The  reaping  of  the  corn  does  it  little  or  no  hurt, 
asit  grows  but  little  the  tirft  year  ;  and  the  next  fummer 
it  is  pulled  and  dried  like  flax.  Much  care  and  nicety, 
however,  is  requifite,  fo  as  not  to  injure  either  the 
feed  or  llalk  ;  or,  which  fometimes  happens,  dama- 
ging both,  by  letting  it  (land  too  long,  or  pul  ing  it 
too  green.  To  avoid  thefe  inconveniences,  a  better 
method  of  culture  has  been  devifed.  This  new  me- 
thod is  to  plough  and  harrow  the  ground  very  fine, 
without  dung,  as  equally  as  poflible,  and  then  fow'ng 
about  a  gallon  of  feed,  whi;h  is  very  fmall,  upon  an 
acre,  fonie  time  in  the  month  of  Augull.  In  about 
two  months  it  will  be  high  enough  to  hoe,  which 
muft  be  carefully  done,  and  the  plants  left  about  fix 
inches  afunder.  In  March  it  is  to  be  hoed  again,  and 
this  labour  is  to  be  repeated  a  third  time  in  May. 
About  the  cl -fe  of  June,  when  the  flower  is  in  full 
vigour,  and  the  ftalk  is  become  of  a  greenilh-yellow, 
it  (hould  be  pulled  ;  a  fufficient  quantity  of  ftems  be- 
ing left  growing  for  feed  till  September.  By  this 
means  die  flower  and  ftalk,  bo  h  of  them  being  care- 
fully dried,  will  fell  at  a  good  price  to  the  dyers,  who 
employ  it  conftantly,  and  in  large  qu.intitics  ;  add  to 
this,  that  the  f;ed  being  ripe  and  in  perfc<5l  order,  will 
yield  a  very  confiderable  profit.  In  a  tolerable  year, 
when  the  feaf  ns  have  not  been  unfavourable,  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  this  vegetable  will  ar.fwer  very 
well;  but  if  the  fummer  fliuuld  be  reir.atkably  fine, 
and  proper  care  is  taken  in  getting  it  in,  there  will  be 
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a  very  large  produce  upon  an  acre.  The  crop  being, 
as  has  been  lliown,  fo  early  removed,  the  ground  may 
be  conveniently  prepared  for  growing  wheat  the  next 
year.  Upon  the  whole,  weld  is  in  its  nature  a  veiy 
valuable  commodity  in  many  refpefts,  as  it  fcrvcs 
equally  for  woollen,  linen,  or  filk  ;  dyeing  not  only 
a  rich  and  lalling  yellovv,  but  alfo,  properly  mana- 
ged, all  the  diiferent  Ihades  of  yellow  with  brightnefs 
and  beauty  ;  and  if  thefe  be  previoully  dipped  blue, 
they  are  by  the  weld  changed  into  a  very  pleafing 
green,  which  the  artifts  can  alfo  diverfify  into  a  great 
variety  of  Ihades. 

RESEMBLANCE,  and  Dissimtlitude,  the  rela- 
tions of  likenefs  and  ditfer^ince  among  objects.  See 
Comparison. 

The  conneflion  that  man  hath  with  the  beings  around  £lem.  of 
him,  requires  fome  acquaintance  with  their  nature,  their  Criticifui. 
powers,  and  their  qualities,  for  regulating  his  conduft. 
For  acquiring  a  branch  of  knowledge  fo  eifential  to  our 
well-being,  motives  alone  of  reafon  and  intereft  are  not 
lufficient :  nature  hath  providentially  fuperadded  curio- 
fity,  a  vigorous  propenlity,  which  never  is  at  rell.  This 
propeufity  alone  attaches  us  to  every  new  obeftf  ;  and  t  Sfc  No- 
incites  us  to  compare  objects,  in  order  to  difcover  their  't'ty- 
differences  and  rei'emblatices. 

Refemblance  among  objects  of  the  fame  kind,  and 
dillimilitude  among  objedls  of  different  kinds,  are  too 
obvious  and  familiar  to  gratify  our  curiofity  in  any  de- 
gree:  iis  gratification  lies  in  dil'covering  differences 
among  things  where  refemblance  prevails,  and  refem- 
blances  where  difference  prevails.  Thus  u  difference 
in  individuals  of  the  fame  kind  of  plants  or  animals,  is 
deemed  a  difcovery,  while  the  many  particulars  in  whicli 
they  agree  are  negleifled  ;  and  in  different  kinds,  any 
refemblance  is  generally  remarked,  without  attending  to 
the  many  particulars  in  which  they  differ. 

A  comparifon  of  the  former  neither  tends  to  gra- 
tify our  curiofity,  nor  to  fet  the  objefts  compared  in 
a  ftronger  light :  two  apartments  in  a  palace,  fimilar 
in  fhape,  fize,  and  furniture,  make  feparately  as  good 
a  figure  as  when  compared  ;  and  the  fame  obfervation 
is  applicable  to  two  fimilar  compartments  in  a  garden: 
on  the  other  hand,  oppofe  a  regular  building  to  a  fall 
of  water,  or  a  good  picture  to  a  towering  hill,  or  even 
a  little  dog  to  a  large  horfe,  and  the  contr.\ft  will  pro- 
duce no  effect.  But  a  refemblance  bstwcen  objefts  of 
different  kinds,  and  a  difference  between  objefls  of 
the  fame  kind,  have  remarkably  an  e-.divening  effect. 
The  poets,  fuch  of  them  as  have  a  juft  talte,  draw  all 
their  fimiles  from  things  that  in  the  main  differ  wide- 
ly from  the  principal  fubjeifl ;  and  they  never  attempt 
a  contraft,  but  where  the  things  have  a  common  ge- 
nus, and  a  relemblance  in  the  capital  circumftances : 
place  together  a  large  and  a  fmall-fized  animal  of  the 
lame  fpecies,  the  one  vill  appear  greater,  the  ether 
lefs,  than  when  viewed  feparately  ;  when  we  oppofe 
beauty  to  deformity,  each  makes  a  greater  fisure  by 
the  comparifon.  We  compare  the  drefs  of  different 
nations  with  curiofity,  but  without  furprife  ;  becaufe 
they  have  no  fuch  refemblance  in  the  capital  parts  as 
to  pleafe  us  by  contrafting  the  fmaller  parts.  But  a 
new  cut  of  a  fleeve,  or  of  a  pocket,  enchants  by  its 
novelty;  and,  in  oppofition  to  the  former  faOiion,  laifes 
fome  degree  of  furprife. 

That  refemblance  and  diffinulitude  have  an  enliven- 
ing 
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ing  tff:^1  upon  objccls  of  fight,  is  made  fufficient'.y 
evident ;  and  ihat  they  h;ivc  tlie  lame  ellVa  upon  ob- 
j-fls  of  tlic  other  fenfes,  is  alfo  ceitain.  Nor  is  ihit 
1  i\v  cimfincd  to  the  external  fenfes  ;  lor  charaaeis  con- 
ttiftcd  make  a  greater  lig'ire  by  tl:t  cppoi'ition  :  laij", 
in  the  tragedy  of  Olliel'.o,  fayr, 

lie  liatli  a  d.iily  beauty  in  hh  life 

'I'luit  makes  ni:  ugly. 
The  charaflcr  of  a  f  p,  and  of  a  rough  warrior,  aie 
nowhere  rmre  fi:cccf>iul!y    contralted  than  in  Shakc- 
fpcarc  : 

Ifoif/iir.  My  lic!;e,  I  did  deny  no  prifoners  ; 
But  I  remember,  v.hcn  (he  fight  was  done, 
AVhen  1  was  di  y  with  rage,  and  extreme  toil, 
Dreathlcfsand  i'aint,  leaning  upon  my  fword, 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  drcfs'd, 
Frcdi  as  a  bridegroom  ;  and  his  chin,  new  reap'd, 
Show'd  like  a  ftubhle-land  at  havveft-home. 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner  ; 
And  'twixthis  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouncet-box,  which  ever  and  anon 
lie  gave  his  nofe  : — and  Hill  he  fm.il'd  and  talk'd  ; 
And  as  the  foldiers  bare  dead  bodies  bv, 
He  call'd  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly. 
To  bring  aflovenly,  unhandfome  corfe 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 
With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 
He  qucftion'd  me  :  among  the  reft,  demanded 
My  prii'ners  in  your  majelly's  behalf. 
I  then,  all  finarting  with  my  wounds  ;  being  gall'd 
To  be  io  peltei'd  with  a  popinjay. 
Out  of  my  grief,  and  my  impatience, 
Anfwer'd,  negleflingly,  I  know  not  what : 
He  lliould,or  Ihould  not;  for  he  made  me  mad. 
To  fee  him  (liinefobrilk,  and  f;iiellfo  fweet, 
Andfo  ta'ik  like  a  waiting  gentlewoman, 
Of  ;:"n5,  and  duims.and  wounds,  (God fave the  mark!) 
And  telling  me,  the  fovereign'll  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmacity  for  an  inward  bruife  ; 
And  that  it  was  great  pity,  fo  it  was. 
Tills  villanous  fahpetre  Ihould  be  digg'd 
O'.it  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmlefs  earth. 
Which  many  a  good,  tall  fellow  had  deftroy' J 
So  cowardly  :  and  but  for  thefe  vile  guns, 

He  would  himfelf  have  been  a  foldier. 

Fiij'lfarf,  Henry  IV.  <3«  1.7c.  4. 

Paaions  and  emotions  arc  alfo  enflamed  by  cfmp.i- 
rifon.  A  man  of  high  rank  humbles  the  byftanders 
even  to  annihilate  them  in  their  own  opinion  ;  Cxfar, 
beholding  the  ftatue  of  Alexander,  was  greatly  mor- 
tified, that  now,  at  the  age  of  32,  when  Alexander  died, 
lie  had  not  performed  one  meniOrable  aftion. 

Our  opii.ions  alfo  are  much  inlUienced  by  compa- 
rifon.  A  man  whofe  opulence  exceeds  tlie  ordinary 
Itandard  is  reputed  richer  than  he  is  in  reality  ;  and 
wifdom  or  weaknefs,  if  at  all  remarkable  in  an  indivi- 
dual,  is  generally  carried  beyond  the  trulh. 

The  opinion  a  man  forms  of  his  prefent  diflrcfs 
is  heightened  by  contiafting  it  witli  his  former  happi- 
nefs  : 
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but  to  think  how  much     Rcf<rm- 

bUnco. 


Could  I  forget 

What  I  have  been,  I  might  the  better  bear 
What  I'm  deftin'd  to.     I'm  not  tlie  firll 
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That  have  been  wretched 
1  have  been  happier. 

Southern's  Innocent  Adultery,  a8  2. 

The  diflrefs  of  a  long  journey  makes  even  .in  indif- 
ferent inn  agreeable  :  and,  in  travelling,  wlien  th.e  road 
is  good,  and  the  hoiieman  well  covered,  a  bad  day 
mry  be  agreeable,  by  making  him  fenfible  how  fnug 
he  is. 

The  fame  effei5l  is  equally  remarkable,  when  a  man 
oppofcs  his  condition  to  that  of  others.  A  ihlp  tof- 
fed  about  in  a  ftorm,  makes  the  fpeiftator  rcfieift  upon 
his  own  eafe  and  fecurity,  and  puts  thefe  in  the  ftrong- 
eft  lii;ht. 

A  man  in  grief  cannot  bear  mirth  ;  it  gives  him  a 
more  lively  notion  of  iiis  unhappinefs,  and  of  courfe 
makes  him  more  unhappy.  Satan,  contemplating  the 
beauties  of  the  terrelUal  paradife,  has  tlie  following 
exclamation  : 

With  what  delight  could  I  have  vvalk'd  tlice  round. 

If  I  could  joy  in  aught,  fweet  intercha  ;ge 

Of  hill  and  valley,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains. 

Now  laird,  now  fca,  and  Ihores  with  torell  crown'd. 

Rocks,  dens,  and  caves  !   but  I  in  none  of  thefe 

Find  place  (ir  retuge  ;  and  the  more  1  fee 

rieafines  about  me,  fo  much  more  I  ieel 

Torment  within  me,  as  from  the  hatelul  fiegc 

Of  contraries  :  all  good  to  me  becomes 

Bane,  and  in  heav'n  much  worle  would  lie  my  ftatc. 

Paradife  Lojl,  book  9.  /.  1 14. 

The  appearance  of  danger  gives  fometimes  pleafure, 
fometimes  pain.  A  timorous  perfoii  upon  the  battle- 
ments cf  a  high  tower,  is  feized  witli  tear,  which  even 
the  confcioufnef^  of  fecurity  cannot  diffipate.  But  upon 
one  of  a  firm  head,  this  fituation  has  a  contrary  effefl  : 
the  appearance  of  danger  he"ghtens,  by  oppofition,  the 
confcioufnefs  of  fecurity,  and  confequently  the  fatisfac- 
tion  tliat  arifes  from  fecurity  :  here  the  ieeling  refem- 
i)les  that  abovementloned,  occafioned  by  a  Ihip  labour- 
ing in  a  ftorm. 

The  efFeift  of  magnifying  or  leffening  objects  by 
means  of  comparif.n  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  pafllon  over  our  opinions.  This  will  evidently 
appear  by  refleifling  in  wh;!t  manner  a  fpe>!lator  is  af- 
feiSted,  when  a  very  large  animal  is  for  the  firft  time  pla- 
ced belde  a  J^-ery  fmall  one  of  the  fame  fpecies.  The 
full  thing  that  llrikes  the  mind  is  the  difference  be- 
tween tl/e  two  animals,  which  is  fo  great  as  to  occafion 
farprife  ;  and  this,  like  other  emotions,  mugnifyng  its 
objCiS,  makes  lis  conceive  the  difference  to  be  the 
greateft  that  can  be:  we  fee,  or  feem  to  fee,  the  one 
animal  extremely  little,  and  the  other  extremely  large. 
The  emotion  of  iurprife  arifing  Irom  any  unufual  rc- 
fembance,  ferves  equally  to  explain,  why  at  firll  view 
we  are  apt  to  think  fiich  refeuiblance  more  entire  than 
it  is  in  reality.  And  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  the 
circumftances  of  more  and  lefs,  which  are  the  proper 
fubjefls  of  comparifon,  raife  a  perception  fo  indillinft 
and  vague  as  to  facilitate  the  effe>fl  defcrihcd  ;  we 
have  no  mental  ftandard  of  great  and  liitle,  nor  of  the 
feveral  degrees  of  any  attribute  ;  and  the  mind,  thus 
unrellrained,  is  naturally  difpofed  to  indulge  its  fur- 
prifc  to  the  utmod  extent. 

In   exploring  the    operations  of  the  mind,  fome  of 
wliich  are  extremely  nice  and  flippery,  it  is   neceflary 

to 
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Rcfem-  to  proceed  with  the  utmoft  circumfpeflion :  and  after 
blance.  ;ill,  feldom  it  happens  that  ("peculations  of  that  kind 
"'•"""'  afford  any  fatisfaiftion.  Luckily,  in  the  prefent  cal'e, 
our  fpcculations  are  fupported  by  fads  and  folid  argu- 
ment. Firft,  a  fmall  objedt  of  one  fpecies  oppofed  to 
a  great  objeift  of  another,  produces  not,  in  any  degree, 
tliat  deception  which  is  fo  remarkable  when  both  ob- 
jects are  of  the  fame  fpecies.  The  greateft  difparity 
between  objeils  of  different  kinds,  is  fo  common  as  to 
be  obferved  with  perfe(5t  indifference  ;  but  fuch  difpa- 
rity between  the  objeifts  of  the  fame  kind  being  uncom- 
mon, never  fails  to  produce  fnrprife  :  and  may  we  not 


in  the  mean  time  is  quite  overlooked.  To  illuilrate 
this  eflefl  by  a  familiar  example.  Take  a  piece  of  pa- 
per or  of  linen  tolerably  white,  and  compare  it  with  a 
pure  white  of  the  fame  kind  :  the  judgment  we  formed 
of  the  tirft  objedt  is  inftantly  varied  ;  and  tlie  finptife 
occafioned  by  finding  it  lefs  M-hite  than  was  thought, 
produced  a  hafty  convii5tion  that  it  is  much  lefs  while 
than  it  is  in  reality  :  withdrawing  row  the  (jure  white, 
and  putting  in  its  place  a  deep  black,  the  furprife  oc- 
cafioned  by  that  new  circumft.ince  carries  us  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  makes  us  conceive  the  objeft  firft 
mentioned  to    be    a  pure  white  :  and  thus  experience 


fairly  conclude,  that  furprife,  in   the  latter  cafe,  is  what  compels  us  to  acknowledge,  that  our  emotions  .have  an 

occafions  the  deception,  when  we  find  no   deception  in  influtnce  even  upon  our  eye-fight.     This    experiment 

the  former  ?  In   the    ne.'tt  place,  it  furprife  be  the  fole  leads  to  a  general  obfervation,  that  whatever  is  found 

caufe  of  the   deception,  it   follows  neceffarily  that  the  more  ftrange  and  beautiful  than  was  expeded,  isjudged 

deception  will  vanith  as  foon  as  the  objeifts  compared  to  be   more  ftrange  and  beautiful  than  it  is  in  reality. 

become  familiar.     This  holds  fn  u:ierri-.,gly,  as  to  leave  Hence  a  common  artifice,  to  depreciate  beforehand  what 

no  reafonable  doubt  that  furprife  is  the  prime  mover  :  we  wilh  to  make  a  figure  in  the  opinion  of  others, 
cur  furprife  is  great,  the  firft  time  a  Imall  lapdog  is         The  comparifons  employed  by  poets  and  orators  are 

feen  with  a  large  maftiff ;  but  when    two  fuch  animals  of  the  kind  laft  mentioned  ;  fi.r    it   is  always  a  known 

are    conftantly  together,  there    is   no   furprife,  and  it  objeft  that  is  to  be  magnified  or  le/fened.     The  former 

makes  no  difference  w-helher  they  be   viewed  feparately  is   effedled   by  likening  it  to  fome  grand  objedV,  or  liy 

or  in  company.     We  fet  no  bounds  to  the  riches  of  a  contrafting  it  with  one  of  an  oppofite  charadler.    To 

man  who  has  recently  made  his  fortune  ;  the  furpriling  effeduate  the  latter,  the  method    muft    be    reverfed  : 

difproportion  between  his  prefent  and  his  paft  fituation  the  objedt  muft  be  contrafted  with  fomething  fuperior 

being  carried  to  an  extreme  :  but  with  regard  to  a  fa-  to  it,  or  likened  to    fomething   inferior.     The  whole 


mily  that  for  many  generations  hath  enjoyed  great 
wealth,  the  fame  falfe  reckoning  is  not  made.  It  is 
equally  remarkable,  that  a  trite  fimile  has  no  effeft :  a 
lover  compared  to  a  moth  fcorching  itfelf  at  the  flame 
of  a  candle,  originally  a  fprightly  fimile,  has  by  fre- 
quent ufe  loft  all  force  ;  love  cannot  now  be  compared 
to  fire,  without  fome  degree  of  difguft.  It  has  been 
juftly  obferved  againft  Homer,  that  the  lion  is  too  of- 
ten introduced  into  his  fimiles  ;  all  the  variety  he  is  able 
to  thiow  into  them  not  being  fufficient  to  keep  alive 
the  reader's  furprife. 

To  explain  the  influence  of  comparifon  upon  the 
mind,  we  have  chofen  the  fimpleft  cafe,  viz.  the  firft 
fight  of  two  animals  of  the  fame  kind,  differing  in 
fize  only  ;  but  to  complete  the  theory,  other  circum- 
tlances  muft  be  taken  in.  And  the  next  fuppofition 
we  make,  is  where  both  animals,  feparately  familiar  to 
the  fpedlator,  are  brought  together  for  the  firft  time. 
In  that  caie,  the  effeit  of  magnifying  and  diniinifliing 
is  found  remarkably  greater  than  in  that  firft  mention- 
ed ;  and  the  reafon  will  appear  upon  analyfing  the  ope- 
ration :  the  firft  feeling  we  have  is  of  furprife  at  the 
uncommon  difference  of  two  creatures  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies ;  we  are  next  fenfible,  that  the  one  .tppears  lefs, 
the  other  larger,  than  they  did  formerly;  and  that  new 
circumftancc  increafing  our  furprili;,  makes  us  imagine 


effedt  is  produced  upon  the  principal  object ;  which 
by  tliat  means  is  elevated  above  its  rank,  or  deprelfed 
below  it. 

In  accounting  for  the  effed  that  any  unufual  refem- 
blance  or  didlmilitude  hath  upon  the  mind,  no  caufe 
has  been  mentioned  but  furprife  ;  and  to  prevent  con- 
fulion,  it  was  proper  to  difcufs  that  caufe  firft.  But 
furprife  is  not  the  only  caufe  of  the  effeft  defcribed : 
another  occurs,  which  operates  perhaps  not  lels  power- 
fully, viz.  a  principle  in  human  nature  that  lies  ftill 
in  obfcurity,  not  having  been  unfolded  by  any  writer, 
though  its  effedls  are  extenlive :  and  as  it  is  not  diftin- 
guifhed  by  a  proper  name,  the  reader  muft  be  fatisfied 
with  the  following  defcription.  Every  man  who  ftu- 
dies  himfelf  or  others,  muft  be  fenfible  of  a  tendency 
or  propen:  ty  in  the  mind  to  complete  every  work  that 
is  begun,  and  to  carry  things  to  their  full  perfedlon. 
There  is  little  opportunity  to  difplay  that  propenfity 
upon  natural  operations,  which  are  feldom  left  imper- 
fe<ft ;  but  in  the  operations  of  art  it  hath  great  fcope  : 
it  impels  us  to  perfevere  in  our  own  work,  and  to  wifli 
for  the  completion  of  what  another  is  doing  :  we  feel 
a  fenfible  pleafure  when  the  work  is  brought  to  per- 
fcftion  ;  and  our  pain  is  not  lefs  fenfible  wiien  we  are 
dilappointed.  Hence  our  uneafinefs  when  an  intereft- 
ing  ftory  is  broken  off  in  the  middle,  when  a  piece  of 


a  ftill  greater  oppofition  between  the  animals,  than  if  mufic  ends  without  a  clofe,  or  when  a  building  or  gar 

we  had  formed  no  notion  of  them  beforehand.  den  is  left  unfiniflied.     The  fame  propenfity  operates 

Let  us  make  o  e  other  fuppofition,  that   the   fpecla-  in  making  coikdions ;  fuch  as  the   whole  works,  good 

tor  was  acquainted  beforehand  with  one  of  the  animals  and  bad,  of  any  author.     A  certain  perfon  attempted 

only;  thclapdog,  for  example.    This  new  circumftance  to  collcft   prints  of  all  the  c;ipital  paintings,    and  fuc- 

will  vary  the  elted  ;  for,  inltead  of  wideni.;g  the   natu-  ceeded  except  as  to  a  tew.     La  Bruyere  remarks,  that 

ral  difference,  by  enlarging  in   appearance  ihe  one  ani-  an  anxious  fearch  was   made   for   thefe  ;  not  for  their 


mal,  and  diminilhing  the  other  in  proportion,  the 
whole  apparent  alteration  will  reft  upon  die  lapdog  : 
the  furprife  to  find  it  lefs  than  it  appeared  formerly, 
direds  to  it  our  whole  attention,  and  makes  us  con 
ceive  it  to  be  a  moll  diminutive  creature :  the  maftiflf 
Vol.  XVI. 


value,  but  to  complete  the  fet. 

The  final    caufe  ot  the  propenfity  is  an  additional 

pri«of  of  its  exiftence.     Human  woiks  are    of  no  figni- 

ficancy  till  they  be  completed  ;  and  re.ifon  is  not  always 

a  fuflicient  counterbalance  to  indolence  ;  fome   prin- 

M  ciple 


blancf. 


Refcm- 

blaiice. 


A  rift  Poet, 
cap.  17. 
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ciple  over  and  above  is  neceflary  to  excite  our  induftry,  Mcttus  FufFetiiis,  the    Alban  general,  wlio,  for  trea- 

aud  10  prevent  our  flopping  Ihort  in  the  middle  of  tlie  chery  to  the    Romans   his  allies,  was  fentcnced  to  be 

courfe.  torn  to  pieces  by  hor(es,  he  puts   the   following  fpcech 

Wo  need  not  lofe  time  to  defcribe  ilie  co-operation  in  the  mouth  of  TuUus  Hoftilius,  who  decreed  the  pu- 

ofthe  foregoing  propenlity  with  fiirpril'e,  in  producing  nilhnient       "  Mdlt   Fujfeli,  inquit,  fi  tpfe   dlfiere  pnps 

the  etlciS  that  follows  any   unufual  rcfeniblance  or  dif-  JiiU-m  acfxdcrafirvar<r,vivolibi  ea  difdpUna  a   m:  adhibita 

Imiilitude.    Surprifi   firll  operates,  and  carries  our  opi-  effet.     Nunc,  quomum  tuum  infanabiU  ingcnimrt   ej},  at  tu 

iiiiin  of  the  refcmblance   or   dilTimilitiide  beyond  truth,  luo  fuppHcio  dtce  humnniim  genus  ea  fanSa  credere,  qttie 

Tlie  propcnfity  we  have  been  dekribing   carries  us  ftill  a  tc  vio\ata  funt.      Ut  igitiir  f-ivdo  ante  atiimum  inter   Fi- 

farther  ;  for  it    forces  upon  the  mind  a  conviftion,  that  denatem  Romanjmque  rem  ancipitem  gtjfifti,  ilii  jam  corpus 

the  refemblance  or  dKriniilitude  is  complete.     We  need  pajfun  dijlrahcndum  dab]s"     By  the   fame  influence,    the 

no  better  illullration,  than  the  refembl.incc  that  is  fan-  fentence  is  often  executed  upon  the  very  fpot    where 

cicd  in  fome  pebbles  to  a  tree  or  an  infed  ;  which  re-  the  crime  was  ci^mmittcd.     In  tlie    Ehara  of  Sopho- 

femblance,  however  faint  in  reality,  is  conceived  K)  be  cles,  Egiftheus  is  dragged  from  the  theatre  into  an  iii- 

wonderfuUy  perlecb.     The  tendency  to  complete  a  re-  ner  room  of  the  fuppofed  palace,  to  fuffer  death  where 

fcniblancc  afling  jointly  with  furprife,  carries  the  mind  he  murdered  Agamemnon.     Shakefpeare,  whofe  know- 

fometimcs  fo  far,  as  even  to  prefume  upon  futureevents.  ledge  of  nature  i;  not  lefs  profound  than  extenfive,  has 

In  the  Greek  tragedy  entitled  Phineides,  thofe  unlr.ip-  not  overlooked  tliis  propenfity. 
py  women  feeing  the  place  where  it  was  intended  they         „  q  ,  ,, 


Speflator, 


liioiild  be  flain,  cried  out  with  anguilh,  "  They  now 
faw  their  cruel  deftiny  had  condemned  them  to  die  in 
tliat  place,  being  the  fame  where  they  had  been  expo- 
fed  in  their  infancy." 

Tiie  propenfity  to  advance  every  thing  to  its  per- 
fcflion,  not  only  co-operates  with  furprife  to  deceive 
the  mind,  but  of  itfelf  is  able  to  produce  that  etleft. 
Of  this  we  fee  many  inftances  where  there  is  no  place 
for  furprife ;  and  the  firft  we  fliall  give  is  of  refem- 
blance.  Unumquodque  eoi.'em  modo  diffhlvitur  quo  colU- 
^atxm  ejl,  is  a  ma.xim  in  the  Roman  law  that  has  no 
foundation  in  truth  ;  for  tying  and  loofmg,  building 
and  demolifliing,  are  afls  oppofite  to  each  other,  and 
are  performed  by  oppofite  means  :  but  when  thefe  acfls 
are  conne^ed  by  their  relation  to  the  fame  fubje<5t, 
their  conneiflion  leads  us  to  imagine  a  fort  of  refcm- 
blance between  them,  which  by  the  foregoing  propen- 
fity is  conceived  to  be  as  complete  as  pofllble.  The 
next  initance  fhall  be  of  contraft.     Addifon  obferves. 


Get  me  fome  poifon,  lago,  this  night. 
I'll  not  cxpoftulate  with  her,  left  her  body  and  her 
beauty  unpiovide  my  mind  again.     This  night,  lago." 

"  Ii^go.  Do  it  not  with  poifon  ;  llrangle  her  in  her 
bed,  even  in  the  bed  flie  haili  contaminated." 

"  Othilh,  Good,  good  :  the  jullice  of  it  pleafes  : 
very  good."  Othel.o,  ait  ^.fc.  5. 

Perfons  in  their  lad  momentsaregeneially  feized  with 
an  anxiety  to  be  buried  with  their  relations.  In  the 
^mynla  of  Talfo,  the  lover,  hearing  that  his  miftrefs 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  a  wolf,  expreffes  a  defire  to  die 
the  fame  death. 

Upon  the  fubje(ft  in  general  we  have  two  remarks 
to  add.  The  firft  concerns  refemblance,  which,  when 
too  entile,  hath  no  effecl,  however  different  in  kind  the 
things  compared  may  be.  The  remark  is  applicable 
to  works  of  art  only  ;  for  natural  objeeTis  of  different 
kinds  have  fcarce  ever  an  entire  refemblance.  To  give 
an  example  in  a  work  of  art :  Marble  is  a  fort  of  matter 


lUfcm- 
liUncf. 


than  an  imitation  ;  and  we  muft  ufe  refleiftion  to  correct 
the  miftake.     This  cannot  happen  in  a  picture  ;  for  the 

refemblance  can  never  be  fo  entire  as  to  dif^uife  the 

o 

imitation. 

The  other  remark  belongs  to  contraft.     Emotlnns 


li  Lib. 
538. 


"  That  the  paleft  features  look  the  moft  agreeable  in  very  different  from  what  compofes  an  animal  ;  and 
white  ;  that  a  face  which  is  overfluftied  appears  to  ad-  marble  cut  into  a  human  figure,  produces  great  plea- 
vantage  in  the  deepcft  fcarlet ;  and  that  a  dark  com-  fure  by  the  refemblance  :  but  if  a  marble  ftatue  be  co- 
plexion  is  not  a  little  alleviated  by  a  black  hood."  loured  like  a  pieTure,  the  refemblance  is  fo  entire  as  at 
The  foregoing  propenfity  ferves  to  account  for  thefe  a  diftance  to  make  the  ftatue  appear  a  real  perfon  :  we 
-.ippearances  ;  to  make  this  evident,  one  of  the  cafes  difcover  the  miftake  when  we  approach;  and  no  other 
Ihall  fuffice.  A  complexion,  however  dark,  never  ap-  emotion  is  raifed,  but  furprife  occafioned  by  the  de- 
proaches  to  black:  when  thefe  colours  appear  toge-  ception :  the  figure  ftill  appears  a  real  perfon,  lather 
thcr,  their  oppofition  ftrikes  us  ;  and  the  propenfity 
we  have  to  complete  the  oppofition,  makes  the  dark- 
ncfs  of  complexion  vanifli  out  of  fight. 

The  operation  of  this  propenfity,  even  where  there 
is  no  ground  for  furprife,  is  not  confined  to  opinion  or 

conviflion:  fo  powerful  it  is,  as  to  make  us  fometimes  make  the  greateft  figure  when  contrafted  in  fucccffion  ; 

proceed  to  ae^ion,   in  order  to  complete  a  refemblance  but   then  the  fucceUion  ought  neither  to  be  rapid,  nor 

or  dilfimililiiJe.     If    this    ajipcar  obfcure,   it  will  be  immoderately  flow  :  if  too  flow,  the  effe(fl  of  contraft 

made  clear  by  the    following    inftance.     Upon    what  becomes  faint  by  tlie  diftance  of  the  emotions  ;  and  if 

principle  is  the  kx  tcl cms  founded,  other  than   to  make  rapid,  no  fingle  emotion  has  room  to   expand  itfelf  to 

the  puniflinieiit    refemble    the    mifchief  ?   Reafon   die-  its  full  fize,  but  is  ftifled,  as  it   were,  in  the  birth  by 

t,ite«,  that  there  oMQ;ht  to  be  a  conformity  or  refem-  a  fucceeding  emotion.    The  funeral  oration  of  the  bi- 

blance  between  a  crime  and  its  punifhment ;  and  the  fhop  cif  Meaux  upon  the  duchei's  of  Orleans,  is  a  per- 

f  rcgoing  piopenfity  imp'.'ls  us    to   nuke    the  refem-  fcift  hodge-podge  of  cheerful  and  mclanclioly  reprefen- 

blance  as  complete  ais   poftible.     Titus  Livius  ||,  under  tations,  following  each  other  in  the  quickeft  fucceftion: 

the  influence  of  that  propenfity,  accounts  for   a  certain  oppofite  emotions  are  bed  itlt  in  fuccefflon  ;  but    each 

puniftimcnt  by  a  icfemblance  l)ctwecn  it  and  the  crime',  emotion  feparately  Ihoiild  be  raifed  to  its  due  pitch, 

too  fubtile  for  comr.ton  apprehenfion.     Speaking  of  before  another  be  uuroduccd. 

What 


Rcfcna- 
iiiai.ce. 
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What  is  above  laid  down,  will  enable  us  to  deter-    with 
a  very  important  quellion  concerning  emotions 


R  E  S 


mine 
''  raifed  by  the  tine  arts,    viz.    Whether  ought  funilar 
emotions  to  fucceed    each  other,    or  diffimilar  ?    The 
emotions  raifed  by  the  fine  arts  are  for  the  moft  part 
too   nearly  related  to  make  a  figure  by  refemblance  ; 
and  for  that  reaibn  iheir  fucceffion  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated as  much  as    pollible    by  contrail.      This    ho  ds 
coLfelfedly  in  epic  and  dramatic  compofitions  ;  and  the 
bell  writers,  led  perhaps  by  tafte  more  than  by  rea- 
foning,  have  generally  aimed  at  that  beauty.     It  holds 
equally  in  mulic  :  in  the  fame  cantata  all  the  variety  of 
emotions  that  are  witliin  the  power  of  muiic,  may  not 
only  be  indulged,    but,    to  muke  the  greateft  figure, 
ought  to  be  coutrafted.     In  gardening,  there  is  an  ad- 
ditional reafon  for  the  rule  :    the  emotions  railed  by 
that  art,  are  at  bed  fo  faint,  that  every  artifice  lliould 
be  employed  to  give  them  their  utmoll  vigour  :  a  field 
may  be  laid  out  in  grand,  fweet,  gay,  neat,  wild,  me- 
lancholy ftenes  ;  and  when  thefe  are  viewed  in  fuccef- 
lion,  grandeur  ought  to  be  contrafted  with  neatncls, 
regularity  with  wildnefs,  and  gaiety  with  melancholy, 
fo  as  that  each    emotion    may  fucceed    its    oppofite  : 
nay,  it  is  an  improvement  to  intermix  in  the  fucceffion 
rude  uncultivated  fpots  as  well  as  unbounded  views, 
which  in  themfelvcs  are  difagreeable,  but  in  fucceffion 
heighten  the  feeling  of  the  agreeable  objeift ;  and  we 
have  nature  for  our  guide,  which  in  her  moil  bcautifid 
landfcapes  often  intermixes  rugged  rocks,  dirty  marlhes, 
and  barren  llony  heaths.     The  greateft  mailers  of  mu- 
fic  have  the  fame  view  in  their  compofitions  :  the  fecond 
part  of  an  Italian  long  feldom  conveys  any  fentiment  ; 
and,  by   its  harA^inefs,    feems    purpufely  contrived  to 
give  a  greater  relifh  for  the  intereftiiig  parts  of   the 
compofition. 

A  fmall  garden,  comprehended  under  a  fingle  view, 
affords  little  opportunity  tor  tha'.  embellilhment.  DiiFi- 
milar  emotions  require  different  tones  of  mind  ;  and 
therefore  in  conjimdion  can  never  be  pleal'ant :  gai- 
ety and  fweetnefi  may  be  combined,  or  wi!dnefs  and 
gloominefs  ;  but  a  compofition  of  gaiety  and  glocmi- 
nefs  is  diflafteful.  The  rude  uncultivated  compaitment 
of  furze  and  broom  in  Richmond  garden,  hath  a  good 
effcift  in  the  fucceffion  of  objeds  ;  but  a  fpot  of  that 
nature  would  be  infufferable  in  the  midft  of  a  poliftied 
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grandeur.  Diffimilar  emotions  have  a  fine  cfTccl 
in  a  flow  fucceffion  ;  but  in  a  rapid  fucceffion,  which 
approaches  to  co-exillence,  they  u'ill  not  be  relilhed. 
In  the  niidll  of  a  laboured  and  elevated  dcfcripiion  of 
battle,  Virgil  introduces  a  ludicrous  image,  which  is 
ccit.iinly  out  of  its  place  : 

Obvius  ambullum  torrem  Chorincsus  ab  ara 
Corripit,  et  venienti  Ebufo  plagainque  ferenti 
Oocupat  OS  flammis  :  ill!  ingens  barba  reluxit, 
Nidoremfjue  ambufta  dedit.  yE,:.  .\ii.  208, 

E  qual  tauro  ferito,  il  fuo  dolore 
Verfo  mugghiando  e  lofpirando  fuore. 

G'lerufal.  cant.  4.  ft.  i. 

It  would  however  be  too  auftere  to  banifh  alroge- 
tlier  ludicrous  images  from  an  epic  poem.     This  poem 
doth  not  always  ibar  above  the  clouds  :   it  admits  great 
variety;  and  upon   occafion  can    defcend  even  to  the 
ground  without  fmking.     In  its  more  familiar  tones,  3 
ludicrous  fcene  may  be  introduced  without  improprie- 
ty.    This  is  done  by  Virgil  *   in  a  foot-race  :  the  cir-  »  ^ 
cumftances  of  which,  not  excepting  the  ludicrouj  part,  lift, 
are  copied  from  Homer  f.     After  a  fit  of  mer:imenc,  |  njaj 
we  are,  it  is  tiue,  the  lefs  difpofed  to  the  ferious  and  xxiii.  87? 
fublime  :     but  then,  a  ludicrous  fcene,  by  unbending 
the  mind  from  fevere  application  to  more  ir.terefting 
fubjefts,  may  prevent  fatigue,  and  preferve  our  re!i!;» 
entire. 

RESEN,  (Mofes)  ;  a  town  on  the  Tigris,  built  bj- 
Nimrod  ;  thought  to  be  the  Lari/j  of  Xenoplion  ; 
which  fee.  But  as  Larijfa  is  a  name  in  imitation  of  .1 
Greek  city  ;  and  as  there  were  no  Greek  cities,  con- 
fequently  no  Lariffa  in  Aifyria,  before  Alexander  the 
Great ;  it  is  probable  that  the  Greeks  afking  of  what 
city  thole  were  the  ruins  they  faw,  the  Ailyrians  migh: 
anfwer,  Z,arf/-n,  "  Of  He/en ;"  which  word  Xenophon 
exprelfed  by  Lariffa,  a  more  familiar  found  to  a  Greek 
ear,   (Wellsj 

'""^""  a 

good  or  ill,  generally  a  deep  fenfe  of  injury,  and'  may  be 
diftinguiflied  into  aii^cr  ?l\\A  rever.g.-.  "  By  anger  (fays 
Archdeacon  Paley ),  I  mean  the  pain  we  fuffer  upon  the 
receipt  of  an  injury  or  affront,  with  the  ufual  etfedl.  of 
that  pain  upon  ourfelves.  By  revenge,  the  infl. cling 
of  pain  upon  the  perfon  who  has  injured  or  offended 


RESENTMENT,    means    a  flrong    perception  of 


parterre  or  flower-pot.     A  garden,  therefore,  if  not  of    us,  farther  than  the  juft  ends  of  punilhment  or  repara- 


great  extent,  admits  not  diffimilar  emotions  ;  and  in 
ornamenting  a  fmall  garden,  tlie  fafeft  courfe  is  to 
confine  it  to  a  fingle  expreffion.  For  the  fame  reafon, 
a  landfcape  ought  alio  to  be  confined  to  a  (ingle  ex- 
preflion  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  a  rule  in  painting,  that 
il  the  fubjecl  be  gay,  every  figure  ought  to  contribute 
to  that  emotion. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  train  of  reafonlng,  that 
a  garden  near  a  great  city  ought  to  have  an  air  of  foli- 
tude.  The  folitarincfs,  again,  of  a  wafle  country  ought 
to  be  contrafted  in  forming  a  garden  ;  no  temples,  no 
obfcure  walks  ;  but  ji/s  dean,  cafcades,  objects  adive, 
gay,  and  fplendid.  Nay,  fuch  a  garden  fhould  in  feme 
meafure  avoid  imitating  nature,  by  taking  on  an  ex- 
traordinary appearance  of  regularity  and  art,  to  fhow 
the  bufy  hand  of  man,  which  in  a  wafte  country  has  a 
fine  effect  by  contrail. 

Wit  and  ridicule  make  not  an   agreeable  mixture 


tion  require.  Anger  prompts  to  revenge  ;  but  it  is 
pollible  to  fufpend  the  effect  when  we  cannot  akoge- 
ther  quell  the  principle.  We  are  bound  alfo  to  endea- 
vour to  qu.ilify  and  correft  the  principle  Itfelf.  So 
that  our  duty  requires  two  different  applications  of  the 
mind  :  and  for  that  reafon  anger  and  revenge  fhould  be 
confiilered  ieparately."     See  Revenge. 

RESERVATION,  In  law,  an  adlon  or  claufe 
whereby  fomething  is  referved,  or  fecured  to  one's  felf. 

Menial  REiFRi-ATioN,  a  propofition  which,  ftrldly 
taken,  and  according  to  the  natural  import  of  the  terms, 
is  falfe  ;  but,  if  qualified  by  fomething  concealed  in  the 
mind,  becomes  true. 

Mental  refervatlons  are  the  great  r;fuge  of  reli"iou3 
hypocrites,  who  ufe  them  to  accommodate  thcir^on- 
fclences  with  their  interefts :  the  Jefuits  are  zealous  ad- 
vocates for  mental  refervations  ;  yet  are  they  real  lies, 
as  including  an  intention  to  deceive. 

M  2  RESERVE, 


White'* 
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RESERVE,  in  l.nv,  the  fame  with  rcfervatlon.     Sec  moft  fragrant  bJfams.     It  exudes  from  the  bark  fpon-   Rcfin»ns, 

REiERVATioN.  taneouflv,  but  more  readily  if  incifions  are  made.     The  ^^Jii^^^ 

Boil/  of  Rfsfris,  or  Corps  Je  Resfkfe,  in  military  af-  colour  ot  it  is  yellow,  and  at  firfl  it  is  fluid  ;    but  after 

fairs,  l!ie  third   or  lali  line  of  an  army,   drawn  up  for  being  infpi/rated  in  the  fun,  it   becomes   folid.     When 

battle ;  fo  called  becaufe  they  aie  referved  to  fullain  the  burnt  on  hot  coals,   it  fmells  like  a  mixture  of  balfam 

jcll  as  occalion  rtquires,  and  not  to  engage  but  in  cale  ^^  Tola  and  benzoin,  approaching  foniewhat  to  rtorax. 

"  It  is  pen'eifUy  foluble  in  fpirit  oi  \rine,  hut  n( 
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RESERVOIR,  a  place  ivhere  water  is  colleifled  and 
referved,  in  order  to  be  conveyed  to  dillant  places 
through  pipes,  or  fupply  a  fountain  orjet  d'eau. 

RESET,  in  law,  the  receiving  or  haibouring  an 
outlawed  perfon.     See  Outlawry. 

RmsT  ofTlxfi,  in  Scots  law.     See  Law,  n'^  clxxxvi. 

RESIDENCE,  in  the  canon  or  common  law,  the 
abode  of  a  perfon  or  incumbent  upon  his  benefice  ;  and 
his  adiduicy  in  attending  on  the  fame. 

RESIDENT,  a  public  minilUr,  who  manages  the 
affairs  of  a  kingdom  or  ftate,  at  a  foreign  court. 

They  are  a  clafs  of  public  minitlers  interior  to  am- 
balFadors  or  envoys  ;  but,  like  them,  are  under  the 
prctcclion  of  the  law  of  nations. 

RESIDUE,  the  remainder  or  balance  of  an  account, 
dci)t,  or  obligation. 

RESIGNATION,  in  genenil,  fignifies  the  impli- 
cit fubmillion  of  ourfelves,  or  of  fomething  we  polfeff, 
to  the  will  of  another.  In  a  religious  feiife  it  fignities 
a  perfeifl  fubmiQion,  without  difcontent,  to  the  will  of 
God.     See  Moral  Philosophy,  n"  119. 

RESIN,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  vifcid  juice  oozing  either 
fpontjneoufly,  or  by  iacifion,  from  feveral  trees,  as  the 
pine,  fir,  &c. — A  premium  for  fcveral  years  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  London  Society  for  Encouraging  Arts, 
&c.  fordifcovering  a  mode  of  reducing  the  inflammable 
quality  of  refin,  fo  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  purpofes  et  ma- 
king candles  ;  but  no  fuch  difcovcry  has  yet  been  made. 
ELiJiic  Rf.hs.  See  Caoutchouc. 
Gum  Rf.sik,  a  mixture  of  gum  and  refin.  See  Phar- 
macy, n''  38. 

Retl  Giuii  Resin,  is  procured  from  the  red  gum  tree, 
or  eucalyptus  refinifera  ;  a  tree  fo  large  aad  lofty  as  to 
exceed  in  fize  the  Englilh  oak.  The  wood  of  the  tree 
is  brittle,  and  cf  little  ufj  but  f  r  fire-wood,  trom  the 
larcc  quantity  of  relinous  gum  it  contain?.  The  tree 
is  dirtinguillied  by  having  pedunculated  flowers,  and  an 
acute  or  pointed  conical  calyptra.  To  obtain  the  juice 
trcm  this  tree  incifions  are  made  in  the  trunk  of  it, 
and  fometinics  upwards  of  60  gallons  of  red  refinous 
juice  have  been  obtained  from  one  of  them.  "  When 
this  juice  is  dried,  it  becomes  a  very  p 'werful  aftrin- 
'  gent  gum-icfin,  of  a  red  colour,  much  rcfcmbling  that 
known  in  the  lliops  by  the  name  of  iiiio,  and,  for  all 
medical  purpofes,  fully  as  efficacious.  Mr  White  ad- 
jninillered  it  to  a  great  number  of  patients  in  the  dy- 
fentery,  which  prevailed  much,  fnnn  after  the  landing 
of  the  conviils,  and  in  no  one  inftanre  found  it  to  fail. 
This  gumrcfin  diilolves  almoil  entirely  in  fpirit  of 
vine,  to  which  it  gives  a  blood -red  tin.5lure.  Water 
diflblves  about  one  fixth  part  only,  and  the  watery  folu- 
lion  is  of  a  bright  red.  Both  thefe  folutions  are  power- 
fully aftringent. 

'feUo-w  Cum  RfiiN,  is  procured  from  the  yellow  re- 
fin tree,  which  is  as  large  as  the  Englilh  walnut  tree. 
The  properties  of  this  refin  are  equal  to  tliole  of  the 
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not  in  wa-  Ibid, 
ter,  nor  even  in  elfential  oil  <^t  turpentine,  unlefs  it  be 
digelted  in  a  Itrong  heat.  The  varnilh  which  it  makes 
with  either  is  very  wtak,  and  of  little  life.  With  re- 
fpea  to  its  medicinal  qualities,  Mr  White  has  found 
it,  in  many  cafes,  a  good  pec1or<il  medicine,  and  very 
balfamic.  It  is  not  obtainable  in  fo  great  abundance  as 
the  red  gum  produced  by  the  eucalyptus  refinifera. 
The  plant  which  produces  the  yellow  gum  feems  to  be 
penealy  unknown  to  botanifts,  but  Mr  White  has  com- 
municated no  fpecimens  by  which  its  genus  or  even 
clafs  could  be  determined." 

RESINOUS  iLECTRiciTv,  is  that  kind  of  elec- 
tricity which  is  produced  by  exciting  bodies  of  the 
refinous  kind,  and  which  is  generally  negative.  See 
ELECrRiciTV  pajjlm. 

RESISTANCE,  or  Rfsistiko  Force,  in  philofo- 
phy,  denotes,  in  general,  any  power  which  aifls  in  an 
oppofite  direction  to  another,  fo  as  to  dcftroy  or  di- 
minilh  its  eifea.  See  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics, 
and  Pn fcuMATics.  j 

Ot  all  the  rellllances  of  bo, lies  to  each,  there  is  un-  Importance 
dcubtedly  none  of  greater  importance  than  the  re-  "■'  •''e  fub- 
finance  or  reai5lion  of  fluids.  It  is  here  that  we  )=-*• 
muft  look  for  a  theory  of  naval  architeifture,  for  the 
impulie  of  the  air  is  our  moving  power,  and  this  mull 
be  modified  fo  as  to  produce  every  motion  we  want 
by  the  form  and  dilpofition  of  our  f.iils  ;  and  it 
is  the  reliftance  of  the  water  which  mull  be  over- 
come, that  the  fhip  may  proceed  in  her  courfe  ;  and 
this  mull  alfo  be  modified  to  our  purpofc,  that  the  fhip 
may  not  drive  like  a  log  to  leeward,  but  on  the  con- 
trary may  ply  to  windward,  that  Ihe  may  anfwer  her 
helm  brilkly,  and  that  ihe  may  be  eafy  in  all  her  mo- 
tions on  the  furtace  <f  the  troubled  ocean.  The  im- 
pulfe  of  wind  and  water  makes  them  ready  and  inde- 
fatigable fervants  in  a  thouland  Ihipes  for  driving  our 
machines  j  and  we  ihould  loi'e  much  of  th  ir  fervice 
did  we  remain  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  their  aftion  : 
they  would  fometimes  become  terrible  mailers,  if  we 
did  not  fall  upon  methods  of  eluding  or  foftening  their 
attacks. 

We  cannot  refufe  the  ancients  a  confiderable  know- The  anci- 
Icdge  of  this  fubjeifl.     It  was  equally  interclling  to  them  cuts  were 
as  to  us ;  and  we  cannot  read  the  accounts  of  the  naval  '"'^rably 
exertions  of  Piicenicia,  Carthage,  and  of  Rume,  exertions         *'", 
which  have  not  been  furpalfed  by  any  thing  of  modern  ^^l^y^  ;, 
date,  without  believing  tliat  they  piiliclfed  much  prac- 
tical and  experimental    knowledge  of  this  fubjedl      It 
was  not,  peihaps,    polfelfed  by  them    in  a  ftriS  and 
fyftematic  form,  r.s  it  is  now  taught  by  our  mathema- 
ticians ;  but  the  mailer-builders,  in  their  dockyards,  did 
undoubtedly  extrcife    their  genius    in    comparing   tlie 
forms  of  their  finell  (hips,  and  in  marking   thole  cir- 
cumllances  of  f  rm  and  dinienfion  wliich  were  in  foS 
accompanied  with   the  delirable   properties    oi   a  tliip, 
and  thus  framing  to  themfelves  maxims  of  naval  archi- 
tcilure  in  the  fame  manner  as  we.  do  now.     For  we 
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But  even 
now  it  is 
not  per- 
fc(5)ly  uD- 
ticrftood. 


Sir  I.  NeW' 
ton  iirft  ap' 
plied  ma- 
thematics 
to  it. 


DifBtulties 
he  met 
with  in  it. 
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He  propo- 
fpd  a 
theo  ry, 
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Which 
does  not, 
however, 
agree  with 
experi- 
ment. 


.  believe  that  our  naval  architefts  are  no;  difpofed  to 
grant  that  they  have  profited  much  by  all  the  labours 
of  the  mathematicians.  But  the  ancients  had  not  made 
any  great  progrefs  in  the  phyficomathematic.il  fciences, 
■which  confill  chiefly  in  the  applicati  -n  of  calculus  to 
the  phenomena  of  nature.  In  this  branch  they  could 
make  none,  bccaufe  they  had  not  the  means  of  invefti- 
gHtion.  A  knowledge  of  the  motions  and  adions  of 
fluids  is  acceflible  only  to  thofe  who  are  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  flii.\ionary  mathematics  ;  and  with- 
out this  key  there  is  no  admittance.  Even  when  pnf- 
feffed  of  this  guide,  our  progrefs  has  been  very  flow, 
hefitating,  and  devious  ;  and  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  eftabl:lh  any  fet  of  doiflrints  which  are  fufceptlble 
of  an  eafy  and  confident  application  to  the  aits  of  life. 
If  we  have  advanced  fiitlier  than  the  ancients,  it  is  bc- 
caufe we  have  come  afrcr  them,  and  have  profited  by 
their  labours,  and  even  by  their  mlilakes. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  was  the  firft  (as  far  as  we  can  re- 
.  coUefl)  who  actempted  to  make  the  motions  and  ac- 
tions of  fluids  the  fubje^t  of  mathematical  difculhon. 
He  had  invented  the  method  of  fluxions  long  before 
he  engaged  in  hisphyfical  ref^arches;  and  h;  proceeded 
in  thefe/«u  via'.heji  f^ccn  pruferenie.  Yet  even  with  this 
guide  he  was  often  obliged  to  grope  his  way,  and 
to  try  various  bye-paih-,  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining 
a  legitimate  theory.  Having  exerted  .ill  his  powers 
in  eftablilhing  a  theory  (X  the  lunar  motions,  he  was 
obliged  to  reft  contented  with  an  approximation  in- 
ftead  of  a  perfect  folution  ot  the  problem  wliich  afcer- 
tains  the  motions  of  three  bodies  mutually  aifling  on 
each  other.  Th's  coi;vinced  him  that  it  was  in  vain 
to  e.xpsct  an  accurate  inveiligation  of  the  motins  and 
aftions  of  fluids,  where  millions  of  unf^en  particles 
combine  their  influt;nce.  He  th-refore  c.fl  ribont  to 
find  fome  particular  cafe  ot  the  problem  which  wou.d 
admit  of  an  accuiate  determinaiion,  r.nd  at  the  fame 
time  furnifh  circumflances  of  analogy  or  resemblance 
fufliciently  numerous  for  giving  limiting  cafes,  which 
fljould  include  between  them  thofe  other  cafes  that  did 
not  admit  of  this  accurate  inveftigation.  And  thus, 
by  knowing  the  limit  to  which  the  cafe  propofed  did 
approximute,  and  the  circumftances  which  reguLited  the 
approximation,  many  ufeful  propofitions  might  be  de- 
duced for  direifling  us  in  the  application  cf  thefe  doc- 
trines to  the  arts  of  life. 

He  therefore  figured  to  himfelf  a  hypothetical  col- 
leiflion  of  matter  which  poffelfed  the  cliarH(51eriflic  pro- 
perty of  fluidity,  viz.  the  qui1qu.1verfuni  propagation 
ofprelfure,  and  the  moft  perfedl  intermobility  (pardon 
the  uncouth  term)  of  parr>i,  and  v.'hich  formed  a  phy- 
fical  whole  or  aggregate,  whofe  parts  were  connected 
by  mechanical  forces,  determined  both  in  degree  and 
in  direflion,  and  fuch  as  rendered  (he  determination  of 
certain  important  circumftances  of  iheir  m.tion  fufcep- 
tiblc  of  precife  inveftigation.  And  he  concluded,  th,it 
the  Uws  which  he  (liould  difcover  in  thefe  motions  muft 
have  a  great  analogy  with  the  laws  of  the  motions  of 
real  fluids:  And  irom  this  hypothefis  he  deduced  a  fe- 
ries  of  propofitions,  which  form  the  bafis  of  almoft  all 
the  theories  of  the  impulfe  and  refiftance  of  fluids  which 
have  been  offered  to  the  public  fince  his  time. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  tbat  the  refults  of  this 
theory  agree  but  ill  with  experiment,  and  that,  in  the 
luay  in  'wkifh  it  has  teen  xeakajly  profecutid  by  fuhfeguent 


mathematicians,  it  proceeds  on  principles  or  a/Tumption^  Refidai'cr. 
which  are  not  orly  gratuitous,  but  even  falfe.     But  it  ^''"'"''''~'~' 
affords  fuch  a  beautiful  application  of  geometry   and 
calculus,  that  mathematicians  have  been  as  it  were  faf- 
cinated  by  it,  and  have  publiftied  fyftems  fo  elegant 
and  lb  extenfively  applicable,  that  one  cannot  help  la- 
menting that  the    foundation  is  fo  filmfy.     Jolin  Ber- 
noulli's theory,  in   his  diflertation  on  the  communica- 
tion of  motion,  and  Bouguer's  in  his  Traili  du  Navire, 
and  in  his  Thcorhdu  Manauv) e  et  de  la  Mature  des  Vaif- 
Jleaix,  muft  ever  be  ccnfidered  as  among  the  fineft  fpe- 
cimens  of  phyficomathematical  fcience  which  the  world         g 
has  fcen.     And,  with  all  its  imperfe^flions,  this  theory  But  its  uti- 
ftiU  furnifhes  (as  was  expefted  by  its  illuftrious  author)  li'yisftiU 
many  propofitions  of  immenfe  pra«flical  ufe,  they    be-  "•'"^  confix 
ing  the  limits  to  which  the   real  phenomena  of  the  im-  '*"*''''• 
pulie  and  refiftance  of  fluids  really  approximate.     So 
that  when  the  law  by  which  the  phenomena  deviate 
from   the  theory  is  once  detei mined  by  a  well    chofen 
feries  of  experiments,  this  hypothetical  theory  becomes 
almoft  as  valuable  as  a  true  one.     And  we   may  add, 
that  although   Mr  d'Alembert,  by   treading  warily    in 
the   fteps    of  Sir   Sfaac  Newton  in   another  route,   has. 
difcovered  a  genuine  and  unexceptionable    theory,   the 
procefs   cf  inveftigation  is  fo  intricate,  requiring  every 
finelfe  of  the  moft  abftrufe  analyfis,  and  the  final  equa- 
tions are  fo  complicated,  that  even  their  moft  expert 
author  has  no;    been   able  to    deduce  more  than  one 
finiplc  propofition   (which  too  was  difcovered  by  Da- 
niel Bernoulli  by  a  more  fimple  procefi)  which  can  be 
applied  to  any  ufe.     The  hypothetical  theory  of  New- 
ton, theref  re,  contiiiue;-  to   be  the  groundwork   of  all 
our  pradical  knnv  ledge  ot  the  fulijcfl. 

We  (hall  tlierefoie  lay  betnre  our  renders  a  very  flinrt 
view  o'  the  the.'T) ,  and  ihe  manner  ot  applying  it.  We 
!l.  '1!  then  thow  it?  d^fedls  (all  of  which  weie  pointed 
out  by  its  great  aiitior),  and  give  an  hftorical  account 
of  the  mariV  attempts  whi'h  h;ive  b?en  made  to  amend 
it  or  to  fubft'tute  another :  in  all  which  we  think  it  our 
duty  to  (how,  thai  Sir  Iii;ac  Newton  took  the  lead,  ;ind 
pointed  out  every  path  which  ctliers  have  taken,  if  we 
except  Daniel  Bernoulli  and  o'Alcmbert ;  and  we  Ihall 
give  an  account  of  the  chief  fets  of  experi.ments  which 
have  been  made  on  this  important  fubjecl,  in  the  hopes 
of  eftablifhlng  an  empirical  theory,  which  may  be  em- 
ployed with  confidence  in  the  arts  of  life.  ^ 

We  know  by  experience  that  force   nuift  be   applied  The  term 
to  a  body  in  order  that  it  may  move  through  a   fluid,  ■''•''"'^""ce, 
fuch  as  air  or  water  ;  and  that  a  bodv  projefled  with  ^?.  V^  ^^" 
any  velocity    is  gradually  retarded  in  its  motion,  and  pjained. 
generally  brought    to    reft.     The    analogy  of  nature 
m.ikes  us    im.igine  that   there  is  a  force  aifting  in  the 
oppofite  <!ire(ftion,  or  oppofing  the  motion,  and  that 
this  force  refides  in,  or  is  exerted   by,  the  fluid.     And 
the    phenomena  referable  thofe  which   accompany  the 
known  refiftance  ofadive  beings, fuch  as  animals. There- 
fore we  give   to   this   fuppofed  force  the  metaphorical 
name  of  Resistance.     Wc   .illb  know  that  a  fluid  in 
m.otion  will  hurry  a  folld  body  along  with  die  ftream, 
and  that  it  requires   force   to  maintain  it  in  its  place. 
A  fimilar  analogy  makes  us  luppofe  that  the  fluid  exerts 
force,  in  the  fame  manner  as  v.hcn  an  adive  being  im- 
pels the  body  before  him  ;  therefore    we   call    this  the 
Impulsion  cfa  Fluid.    And  as  our  knowledge  of  nature 
informs  us  that  the  mutual  a«2ion&  of  bodies  are  ini 

«verX: 
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•  :v:rv   i; ,..-  .pii   .mJ  oppofite,  ar.i.'.  tbat  the  obferved  of  die  curves  dcfciibeJ  by  the  covrcfpondinff  bodies,  R<firiaii.c' 

chmVe  of  motion  is  the  only  indication,  charc'.flcrillic,  will  have  the  fame  ratio  with  the  diflances  ofilie  par- *'*"'"^'^"'^' 

;in J  rie-.iiure,  cf  the  changing  force,  the  forces  are  the  tides.  The  curves  defcribed  by  the  correfponding  bodies 

lime  (whciher  we  call  tliem  inipult'ions  or  reliftances)  will  therefore  he   finiil.ir,  the  velocities  will  be  propor- 

vhen  the  rtl.itive  motions  arc  the  fame,  and  therefore  tlonsil,  and  the  bodies  will  be  fimilarly  fiiuated  at  the 

depend' entirely  on  thefe  relative  maions.     The  force,  end  of  the  firll  moment,  aid  ex  pif^d  to  the  action  of 

therefore,  which  is  neccllary   for  Icceping   a    b  idy   im-  fimilar  and  limilarly  fituated  centripetal  or  centrifugal 

niovtablein  a  ftream  ot Water,  flowing  with  a  certain  forces  ;  and  tliis  will  again  produce  llinilar  motions  du- 

vcl"city,  is  tlie  fame  with  what  is  required  for  moving  ring  the  next  moment,  and  fo  on  for  ever.     All  this  is 
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this  body  with    this  velocity  through  ftagnant  water,  evident  to  any  pcrfon  acquainted  with  the  elementary 

To  any  one  who  admits  the  motion  of  the  car'tli  round  doftrines  of  curvilineal   motions,  as    delivered  in  the 

ilie  fun,  it   is  evident  that  we  can  neither  ohferve  nor  theory  of  phyfical  aftronomy. 

reafon  from  a  cafe  of  a  body  moving  through  ftill  wa-  From  this  fundamental  propcfition,  it  clearly  follows, 

ter,  nor  of  a  ftream  of  water  prefling  upon  or  impelling  that  if  two  fimil  ir  bodies,  having    their    htniologous 

a  (juiefcent  body.  lines  proportional  to  thofe  of  the  two  fyllems,  be  limi- 

A  body  in  motion  appears  to  be  refifted  by  a  flag-  larly  projei?ted  an;ong  tlie  bodies  ol  tl  ofe   two  fyftems 

r.ant  fluid,  becaufe  it  is  a  law  oi  mechanical  nature  tiiat  with  any  velocities,  they  will  produce  fimilar  motions  in 

force  mull  be  employed  in  order  to  put  any  body  in  the  two  fyllem'i,  and  will  themfelves  continue  to  move 

motion.     Now  th.e  body  cannot  move  forward  without  fimilarly  ;a'.idtherefo:ewill, in  every  fubfequent  moment, 

putting  the  contiguous  fluid  in  motion,  and  force  mull  fifler  fimilar  diminutions  or  retardatKns.    If  the  initial 

be  employed  for  producing  this  motion.     In  lil<c  man-  velocities  of  proje^'iion  be  the  fame,  but  the  dcnlities  of 

ner,  a  quicfccnl  body  is  impelled   by  a  llream  of  fluid,  the  two  fydcm?,  that  is,  the  quantities  of  matter  con- 

becaufe  the  motion  of  the  contiguous  fluid  is   diminifh-  taiiied  in  an  equal  bulk  or  extent,  be  different,  it  is  evi- 

ed  by  this  fohd  obflacle ;   the  refill  mce,  therefore,  or  dent  that  the  quantities  of  motion  produced  in  the  two 

impulfe,  no  way  differs  from  the  ordinary  communica-  fyflems  in  the  fame  time  will  be  proportional  to  the  den- 

tions  of  motion  among  folid  bodies.  fities  ;  and  if  the  denfities  are  the  fame,  and  uniform  in 

Sir  Ifaac  Kewton,  therefore,  begins  his  theory  of  the  each  fyflem,  the  quantities  of  mot  on  produced  will  be 

rcfillance  and    impulfe   of  fluids,  by    fcleiiling  a  cafe  as  the    fquares  of  the  velocities,  becaufe  the  motion 

where,  although  he  cannot  pretend  to  afccrtain  the  mo-  communicated  to  each  correfponding  body  will  be  pro- 

tions  themfelves  which  aie  produced  in  the  particles  of  portional  to  the  velocity  communicated,  that   is,  to  the 

a  contiguous  fluid,  he  can  tell  precifely  their  mutual  ra-  velocity  of  the  impelling  body;  and     the  number  of 

tios.  fimilarly  fituated  particles  which  will  be  agitated  will 

He  fnppofes  two  fyflems  of  bodies  fuch,  that  each  alfo  be  proportional  to  this  velocity.     Tliereftre,  the 

body  of  the  firll   is  fimil  ir  to  a  corrfponding  body  of  whole  quantities  of  motion  produced   in  the  fame  mo- 

the  fccond,  and  that  each  is  to  each  in  a  conUant  ratio,  rrent  of  time  will  be  propotlional  to  tlie  fquares  of  the 

He  alfo  fnppofes  them  to  be  fimilarly  fituaied,  that  is,  velocities.     And  lallly,  if  the  denfities  of  the  two  fyf- 

at  the  angles  of  fimilar  figures,  and  that  the  homologous  terns  are  uniform,  or  the  fame  through   the    whole  es- 

lines  of  thefe  figures  are  in  the  fame  ratio  with  the  dia-  tent  of  the  fyflems,  the  number  of  particles  impelled 

meters  of  the  bodies.     He  farther  fnppofes,  that  they  by  fimilar    bodies   will    be    as    the  furfaces  of  thefe 

attract  or  repel  each  other  in  fimilar    direflions,  and  bodies. 

that  the  accelerating  conneftlng  forces  are  alfo  propor-  Now  the  diminutions  of  the  motions  of  the  projefled 
tional ;  that  is,  the  forces  in  the  one  fyftem  are  to  the  bodies  are  (by  Newton's  third  law  of  motion)  equ.il  to 
correfponding  forces  in  the  other  fyftem  in  a  conflant  ra-  the  motions  produced  in  the  fyllems;  and  thefe  diminu- 
tio,  and  that,  in  each  fyflem  taken  apart,  the  forces  are  tions  are  the  meafures  of  what  are  called  the  refiftances 
as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities  direftly,  and  as  the  dia-  oppofed  to  the  motions  of  the  proj::ifted  bodies.  There- 
meters  of  the  correfponding  bodies,  or  their  diftances,  fore,  combining  all  thefe  circumftances,  the  refiftances 
inverfely.  are  proportional  to  the  fimilar  furfaces  of  the  moving 

This  being  the   cafe,  it  legitimately  follows,  that  if  bodies,  to  the  denfities  of  the  fyllems  through  which  the 

fimilar  parts  of  the  two  fyftems  are  put  into  fimilar  mo-  motions  are  performed,  and  to  the  fquares  of  the  velo- 

tions,  in   any  given  inftant,  they  wiW  continue  to  move  cities,  jointly. 

fimilarly,  each  correfpondent  body  defcribing   fimilar  We  cannot  form  to  ourf.lves  any  diftinfl  notion  of 

curves,  with  proportional  velocities  :    For  the  bodies  be-  a  fluid,  otherwife  than  as  a  fyftem  of  fmall  bodies,  or  a 

ing  fimilarly  fituated,  the  forces  which  adl  on  a  body  in  colleflion  of  parti,  les,  fimilarly  or  fymnicti  ically  arran- 

one  fyflem,  arifing  from  the  combination  of  any  number  ged,  the  centres  of  each   being  fiti.ated  in  the  angles  of 

of  adjoining  particles,  will  have  the  fame  direction  with  regular  folids.     We  muft  form  this  notion  of  it,  whe- 

the  force  a-fting  on  the  correfponiiingbody  in  tlie  other  thcr  we  fuppofc,  with  the  vulgar,  that  the  particles  are 

fyftem,  arifing  from  the  combined  aftion  of  the  fimilar  little  globules  in  mutual  contact,  or,  with  the  parlifans 

and   fimibj-ly  direfted  forces  of  the  joining  corrcfjion-  of  corpufcular  attractions  and  repulfions,  we    fuppofe 

dent  bodies  of  the   other  fy  ftem  ;  and  thefe  compound  the  particles  kept  at   a   diftance  from  each  other   by 

forces  will  have  the  fame  ratio  vvitli  the  fimple  forces  means  of  thefe  attradions  and  repulfions  mutually  ba- 

which  conftitute  them,  and  v.ill  be  as  the  fquares  of  lancing  eadi  other.   In  this  lall  cafe,  no  other  arrange- 

the  vehcilics  dircdtly,  and  as  the  diftances,  or  any  ho-  ment  is  confiftent  with  a  quiefcent  equilibrium:   and  in 

mologous  lines  inverfely ;  and  therel'ore  the  ch  rds   of  this  cafe,  it  is  evident,    from  the   tlieory  of  curvilineal 

curvature,  having  the  dire(5li(.n    of  the  centripetal  or  motions,  that  the  agitati(nis  of  the  particles  will  always 

centrifugal  forces,  and  fimilarly  inclined  Co  the  tangeiits  be  fuch,  that  the  connecting  forces,  in  adual  exertion, 

will 
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ReCftancc.  will  be  proportional  to  the  fquares  of  the  velocities  di- 
*"'''^'~^'  reclly,  and  to  the  chords  ef  curvature  having  the  direc- 
tion of  the  forces  inverfely. 

From  thefe  premifes,  therefore,  we  deduce,  in  the 
flrideft  manner,  the  dcmoiiftration  of  tlie  leading  theo- 
'    rem  of  the  reliftance  and  inipulfe  of  fluids  ;  namely, 

The  refinances,  and  (by  the  third  law  of  mo- 
tion), the  impulfions  of  tluids  on  fimilur  bodies,  are 
proportional  to  tlie  fut  faces  of  the  folid  bodies,  to  the 
dentines  of  the  fluids,  and  to  the  fquares  of  the  ve- 
locities, jointly. 

AVe  mud  now  obferve,  that  when  we  fuppofe  the  par- 
ticles of  the  fluid  to  be  in  mutual  contact,  we  may  ei- 
ther fuppofe  them  elaftic  or  unelaftic.  The  motion 
communicated  to  the  ccUciflion  of  elaftic  particles  muft 
be  double  of  what  the  fame  body,  moving  in  the  fame 
manner,  would  communicate  to  the  particles  of  an  un- 
elaftic  fluid.  The  impullb  and  refillance  of  elallic  fluids 
muft  therefore  be  double  of  thofe  of  unelaftic  fluids — 
But  we  muft  caution  .  ur  readers  not  to  judge  of  the 
elallicity  of  fluids  by  their  fenfible  comprcflib'.lity.  A 
diamond  is  incomparably  more  elaftic  than  the  fineft  foot- 
ball, tlioug."!  not  compreffible  in  any  fen'.ible  degree. — 
It  remains  to  be  decided,  by  well  chofen  experiments, 
whetiier  witer  be  not  as  eiaftic  as  air.  If  we  fuppofe, 
with  Bofcov.ch,  the  particles  of  perfect  fluids  to  beat 
a  diftance  fr-'m  each  other,  we  (hall  find  it  difiicu'.t  to 
conceive  a  fluid  void  of  elafticity.  We  hope  that  the 
theory  of  their  impulie  and  refiftance  will  fuggeft  ex- 
pcriments  which  will  decide  this  queftion,  by  pointing 
out  what  ought  to  be  the  abfolute  impulfe  or  refiftance 
in  eith'ir  cafe.  And  thus  the  fundamental  propofition 
of  tlie  impul'.e  and  refiftance  of  fluids,  taken  in  its  pro- 
per meaning,  is  fufe^ptible  of  a  rigid  denionftration,  re- 
lative to  the  only  diftin"  notion  that  we  caa  firm  of  the 
internal  conftitution  cf  a  fluid.  We  fay,  taken  in  its 
pro^ermcan  ng  ;  namel;,  that  the  impulie  or  refiftance  of 
tluids  is  a  preflui'e,  oppofed  and  meafured  by  an.  ther 
preffure,  fuch  li  a  pound  weight,  the  force  of  a  fpnng, 
the  prcifiire  of  the  atmcfphere,  and  the  like.  And  we 
apprehend  that  it  would  be  very  difiicult  to  find  any 
legitimate  dcmoaftration  of  this  leading  propofition  dif- 
ferent from  this,  which  we  have  now  borrowed  from 
Sir  Ifa.ic  Newton,  Prop.  23.  B.  II.  Princi/).  We  ac- 
knowledge that  it  is  prolix  and  even  circuitous  :  but 
in  all  the  attempts  made  by  his  commentators  and  their 
copyifts  to  fimplify  it,  we  fee  great  defetts  of  logical 
argument,  or  alFumption  of  principles,  which  are  not 
only  gratuitous,  but  inadmiflible.  We  fhall  have  occa- 
fion,  as  we  proceed,  to  point  out  fome  of  thefe  det'ecls ; 
and  doubt  not  but  the  iiluftrious  author  of  this  demon- 
ftration  had  exercifedhisuncommr.npatienceandfagacity 
in  fimilar  attempts,  and  was  diflatisfied  v.-i[li  them  all. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  it  will  be  proper  to 
make  a  general  remark,  which  will  fave  a  great  deal  of 
difcufllon.  Since  it  is  a  matter  of  univerfal  experience, 
that  every  aiSion  of  a  body  on  others  is  accompanied  by 
an  equal  and  contrary  reaction  ;  and  fines  rI\  that  we 
can  demonllrate  concerning  the  refiftance  of  bodies  du- 
ring their  motions  through  fluids  proceeds  on  this  fup. 
polition,  (the  refiftance  of  the  body  being  a/fum^J  as 
equal  and  oppofite  to  thci'um  of  niotions  communicated 
to  llie  particles  of  the  fluid,  eftimated  in  the  direflion 
of  the  body's  motion),  v.'e  arc  intitled  to  proceed  in  the 


contrary  order,  and  to  confider  tlie  impulliont  which  lunnarce. 
each  of  the  particles  of  fluid  exerts  on  the  body  at  reft,  '•*'~^'--~-' 
as  equal  and  oppofite  to  the  motion  which  the  body 
would  communicate  to  that  particle  if  the  fluid  were  at 
reft,  and  the  body  were  moving  equally  fwlft  in  the  op- 
pofite direaion.  And  therefore  llie  whole  impulfion 
of  the  fluid  muft  be  conceived  as  the  meafure  of  the  whole 
motion  which  the  body  would  thus  communicate  to  the 
fluid.  It  muft  therefore  be  alfo  confideredas  the  meafure 
of  the  refiftance  which  the  body,  moving  with  the  fame 
velocity,  would  fuftain  from  the  fluid.  When,  therefore, 
we  ihall  demonftrate  any  tiling  concerning  the  impulfion 
cf  a  fluid,  eftimated  in  the  diredion  of  its  motion,  we 
muft  confider  it  as  demonftrated  concerning  the  refift- 
ance of  a  quiefcent  fluid  to  the  motion  of  that  bodv, 
having  the  fame  velocity  in  the  oppofite  diredion.  The 
determination  of  thefe  impulfions  being  much  eafier 
than  the  determination  of  the  motions  communicated 
by  the  body  to  the  panicles  of  the  fluid,  this  method 
will  be  followed  in  moft  of  the  fubfequent  difcuffions. 

The  general  propofition  already  delivered  is  by  no 
means  fufficient  for  explaining  the  various  important 
phenomena  obferved  in  the  mutual  aaions  of  folio's  and 
fluids.  In  particular,  it  gives  us  no  alliftance  in  afcer- 
taniiig  the  modifications  of  this  refiftance  or  impulfe, 
which  depend  on  the  Ihape-  of  the  body  and  the  incli- 
nation of  its  impelled  or  refifted  futface  to  the  direction 
of  the  motion.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  found  another  hv- 
pothefis  neceflary  ;  namely,  that  the  fluid  ftiould  be  fo 
extremely  rare  that  the  diftance  of  the  pirticles  may  be 
incomparably  greater  than  thtir  diameters.  This  addi- 
tional condition  is  neceftary  for  confiderint'  their  adticms 
as  fo  many  feparate  collifior.s  or  impulfions  on  the  folid 
body.  Each  p.irliele  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  abun- 
dant room  to  rebound,  or  otherwiib  efcape,  after  havint; 
made  it>  ftroke,  without  (enllbly  affeJii/.g  the  fit  i.'.tiuns 
and  motions  of  the  particles  which  have  not  yet  made 
their  ftroke  :  and  the  motion  muft  be  fo  fwift  as  not 
to  give  time  for  tlie  fenfible  exertion  of  their  mutual 
forces  of  attractions  and  repulfions. 

Keeping  thefe  conditions  in  mind,  we  may  proceed 
to  determine  the  impulfions  made  by  a  fluid  on  furiaces 
of  every  kind :  And  the  moft  convenient  method  to 
purfue  in  tkis  determination,  is  to  compare  them  all  ei- 
ther with  the  impulie  which  xh^fatnefurface  would  re- 
ceive from  the  fluid  impinging  on  it  perpendicularly, or 
with  the  impulfe  which  the  famejlrcam  offmd  would 
make  when  coming  perpendicularly  on  a  furface  of  fuch 
extent  as  to  occupy  the  whole  ftream.  j^ 

It  will  greatly  abbreviate  language,  if  we  make  ufe  Terms  ex 
of  a  few  terms  in  an  appropriated  fenfe.  plained. 

By  3.jheam,ws  (hall  mean  a  qu.mtity  of  fluid  moving 
in  one  direftion,  that  is,  each  particle  moving  in  paral- 
lel lines  ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  ftream  is  a  line  perpen- 
dicular to  all  thefe  parallels. 

Kfihvient  means  a  portion  of  this  ftream  of  very 
fmall  breadth,  and  it  confifts  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
particles  follov.ing  one  another  in  the  fame  dire<flion, 
and  fucceflively  impinging  on,  or  gliding  along,  the 
furface  of  the  folid  body. 

The  bafe  of  any  furface  expoftd  to  a  ftream  of  fluid, 
is  that  portion  of  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  ftream, 
which  is  covered  or  proteifted  from  the  a.5lion  of  the 
llream  by  the  furface  cxpofed  to  its  impulfe.  Thus  the 
bafe  of  a  fphere  e.\pofed  to  a  ftream  of  fluid  is  its  great 

circle. 
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Rcniincf.  clroL-,  wliofe  plane  is  perpendicu'ar  to  the  ftrcam.  If 
BC  (fig.  I.)  be  a  phme  furface  cxpofcd  to  the  aai'^n 
ot'a  rtreain  of  fluid,  moving  in  the  dirc-aion  DC,  then 
BR,  or  SE,  perp  ndicuiar  to  UC,  =s  its  bafe. 

D'lrcd  impwfc  fii.ill  exprefs  tile  energy  or  aflion  of  the 
particle  or  filament,  or  lireani  of  Huid,  wl.en  meeting 
the  furface  perpendicularly,  or  when  the  furtace  is  per- 
pendicular to  tlie  direaioii  of  the  Ihcam. 

Ab  cluU  inpalfe  means  the  aftual  preifure  on  the  im- 
p;lled  furface,  arifing  from  tlie  aclion  of  the  fluid,  whe- 
ther llriking  die  furface  perpendicularly  or  obliquely  ; 
or  it  is  the  force  iirprelfed  on  the  furtace,  or  tendency 
to  motion  which  it  ac(iuires,  and  whicli  niuft  be  oppofcd 
by  an  equal  force  in  the  oppofue  direftiun,  in  ordei  that 
the  furface  may  be  niantained  in  its  place  It  is  ot  im- 
portance to  keep  in  mind,  that  this  preifure  is  always 
perpendicular  to  tlie  furface.  It  is  a  propofi'.ion  tound- 
cd  on  univerfal  and  uncontradicted  experience,  that  the 
mutual  anions  of  bi:dies  on  each  other  are  always,  ex- 
erted in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  touching  fur- 
faces.  Thus,  it  is  obf;rved,  that  when  a  billiard  ball 
A  is  ftruck  by  another  B,  moving  in  any  direaion  what- 
ever, the  ball  A  always  moves  oft  in  the  dircaion  perpen- 
dicular to  tlie  plane  which  touches  the  two  balls  in  the 
point  of  mutual  contafl,  or  point  of  impulfe.  This 
induflive  propofition  is  fupported  by  every  argument 
which  can  be  drawn  from  what  we  know  concerning  the 
forces  which  conned  the  particles  of  matter  together, 
and  are  the  immediate  caufes  of  the  communication  of 
motion.  It  would  employ  much  time  and  room  to 
(late  them  heie  ;  and  w-e  apprehend  chat  it  is  unnecef- 
fary  :  for  no  reafon  can  be  afiigned  why  the  preifure 
Iho'uld  be  in  any  particular  oblique  diredion.  If  any 
one  (houldfay  that  the  impulfe  will  be  in  the  diredion 
of  the  ilream,  we  have  only  to  defire  him  to  take  no- 
tice of  the  effca  of  the  rudder  of  a  Ihip.  This  ihows 
that  the  impulfe  //  nut  hi  the  il'irdlkn  of  the  Jlrsam,  and 
is  therefore  in  fome  diredinn  tranlVerl'c  to  the  llream. — 
He  will  all!)  find,  that  when  a  plane  fuiface  is  impelled 
obliquely  by  a  fluid,  there  is  no  diredion  in  wliich  it 
can  be  i'upported  but  the  direflion  perpendicular  to  it- 
felf.  It  is  quite  fafe,  in  the  mean  time,  to  take  it  as 
an  experimental  truth.  We  may,  perliaps,  in  fome 
otlier  part  of  this  work,  give  what  wdl  be  received  as 
a  rigorous  demonftration. 

ReLlive  or  effeciivs  impulfe  means  the  preifure  on  tlie 
furl'ace  eftimated  in  ibme  particular  direftion.  Thus 
BC  (fig.  I.)  may  reprel'ent  the  iail  of  a  iliip,  impelled 
by  tiie  wind  blowing  in  the  diredion  DC.  GO  may 
be  the  direftion  of  the  iliip's  keel,  or  the  line  of  her 
courfe.  The  wind  Itrikes  the  fail  in  the  direftion  GH 
parallel  to  DC  ;  the  fail  is  urged  or  preifed  in  the  di- 
reiftion  GI,  perpendicular  to  BC.  But  we  are  inte- 
relled  to  know  what  tendency  this  will  give  the  Ihip  to 
move  in  the  diredion  GO.  This  is  the  cffeclive  or  re- 
lative impulfe.  Or  BC  may  be  the  tranfverle  lection  of 
the  fail  ot'a  common  wind-mill.  Tliis,  by  the  conQrue- 
tion  of  the  machnie,  can  move  only  in  the  diredion 
GP,  perpendicular  to  the  direction  ot  the  wind  ;  and  it 
is  only  in  this  dircdion  th  it  the  impulfe  produces  tlie 
dcfircd  efted.  Or  BC  may  be  half  of  the  prow  of  a 
punt  or  !ii;htcr,  riding  at  anchor  by  means  of  the  cable 
DC,  attached  to  the  p!OW  C.  In  this  cafe,  GQ_j  pa- 
rallel to  DC,  is  that  part  of  the  abfolute  impulle  which 
is  employed  in  fti  aining  the  cable. 
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The  ar.gte  of  tnchknce  is  the  angle  FGC  contained  R  fiilince. 
between  the  direftion  of  the  Iheam  FG  and  the  *— •'~>^'^' 
plane  BC. 

Tlie  angle  ofcll.qihy  is  the  angle  OGC  contained 
between  t:ie  plane  and  the  direction  GO,  in  wliich  we 
with  to  citimate  the  impulle. 

Prop.  II.  The  direifl  impulfe  of  a  fluid  on  a  plane  fur-  Second  laur 
face,  is  to  its  abf  lute  oblique  impulfe  on  tlie  fame  I'ur-       "■•:""• 
face,  as  the  Iquare  of  the  radius  to  the  fquare  of  the 
fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence. 

Let  a  llream  of  fluid,  moving  in  the  d'rciftion  DC, 
(fi<;.  I.),  aft  on  the  plane  BC.  With  the  radius  CB 
defcribe  the  quadrant  ABE;  draw  CA  pcrperdicular 
to  CE,  and  diaw  MNBS  parallel  to  CE.  Let  the  par- 
ticle F,  moving  in  the  dirciflion  FG,  meet  the  plane  in 
G,  and  in  FG  pioduced  take  GH  to  rtprefeiit  the 
magnitude  of  the  dircd  impulfe,  or  the  impulfe  which 
the  particle  would  exert  on  the  plane  AC,  by  meeting 
it  in  V,  Draw  GI  and  HK  perpendicular  to  BC,  and 
HI  perpendicular  to  GI.  Alfo  draw  BR  perpendicu- 
lar to  DC. 

The  force  GH  is  equiva''ent  to  the  two  forces  GI 
and  GK;  and  GK  being  in  the  diredion  of  the  plane 
has  no  fhare  in  the  impulfe.  The  abfolute  impulfe, 
therefore,  is  reprcfentcd  by  GI  ;  the  angle  GHI  is 
equal  to  FGC,  the  angle  of  incidence ;  and  there- 
fore GH  is  to  GI  as  radius  to  the  line  of  the  angle 
ot  incidence;  Therefore  the  dircd  impulfe  of  each 
particle  or  filament  is  to  its  abfolute  tblique  impulfe 
as  radius  to  the  fine  oi  the  angle  ol  incidence.  But 
furthei,  tlie  number  of  particles  or  fi'aments  wliich 
llrike  the  furtace  AC,  is  to  the  number  ol  thofe  which 
llrike  the  furface  BC  as  AC  to  NC  :  for  all  the  fila- 
ments between  LA  and  MB  go  pall  the  oblique 
furface  BC  without  llriking  it.  But  BC  :  NC  = 
rad.  :  fin.  NBC,  =  rad.  :  fin.  FGC,  =  rad.  ;  fin.  inci- 
dence. Now  the  whole  impulfe  is  as  the  impulfe  of 
each  filament,  and  as  the  number  of  filaments  exerting 
equal  impulfes  jointly  ;  therefore  the  whole  dired  im- 
pulfe on  AC  is  to  the  whole  abfolute  impulfe  on  BC, 
as  the  fcpiare  of  radius  to  the  fquare  of  tie  fine  of  the 
angle  ot  incidence. 

Let  S  exprels  the  extent  of  the  furface,  ;'  the  angle 
of  incidence,  0  the  angle  of  obliquity,  v  the  velocity 
of  the  fluid,  and  d  its  denfity.  Let  F  reprefent  the 
direit  impulfe,  /  the  abfolute  oblicjue  impulfe,  and  t 
the  relative  or  effciftive  impulfe  :  and  let  the  tabular 
fines  and  cofines  be  confidered  as  decimal  iraftions  of 
the  radius  unity. 

This  propofition  gives  us  Y  :/=  R*  :  Sin." »',  =  1  : 
Sin.  '  /,  ar.d  tl  erefore/=  F  X  Sin.  =  i.  Alfc,  becaufe 
impulfes  are  in  the  propoition  of  the  extent  ot  furface 
fimilarly  impelled,  we  have,  in  general,  /  =  FS  X 
Sm.  %/'. 

The  firll  who  publiflied  this  theorem  was  Paidles,  in 
his  Ociivres  de  Math:ma!i'jii!,  in  1673.  We  know  that 
Newton  had  inveltigated  the  chief  prcpofitions  of  the 
Princijiia  before  1670. 

Prop.  III.    Tlie  direfl  impulfe  on  any  furface  is  to  the  Third  laiy. 
'ffciftivc  iiblique  impulfe  on  the  iame  furiace,  as  the 
cube  of  radius  to  the  folid,  which  has  lor  its  bafe  the 
fq'.iai^  of  the  fine  of  incidence,  and  the  fine  of  obli- 
quity for  its  height. 

For, 
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For,  v.'licn  GH  repiefents  the  diicfl  impulfe  of  a 
particle,  GI  is  the  abfolute  oblique  impulfe,  and  GO 
is  the  effeiflive  impulfe  in  the  dite>flion  GO  :  Now  GI 
is  to  GO  as  radius  to  the  fnie  of  GIO,  and  GIG  is 
the  comi)Ienicnt  of  IGO,  and  is  therefore  eq>iul  to  CGO, 
the  angle  of  obliquity. 

Theicfore/:   f=R: 
But  F:/=R"- 

ThereforeF:9=R5 
.f=P  X  Sin.';'  X  Sin.  O. 

Cor. — The  direfl:  iinpulfe  on  any  fur/acc  is  to  the 
efieiflive  oblique  impulfe  in  the  direiflicn  of  the  ftteani, 
as  the  cube  of  radius  to  the  cube  of  tlie  fine  of  inci- 
dcnce.  For  draw  I  Q^and  G  P  perpendicular  to  GH, 
and  IP  perpendicular  to  GP  ;  then  the  abfolute  im- 
pulfe GI  is  equivalent  to  the  impulfe  GQ__in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  flream,  and  GP,  which  may  be  called  the 
tranfverfe  impulfe.  The  angle  G  1  Qjs  evidently  equal 
to  the  angle  GHI,  or  FGC,  the  an:,le  of  incidence. 
Therefore  /:  <?  =  GI :  GQ,  =  R:  Sin.  /. 
But  F:/=  R':  Sin.'/-. 

Therefore  F:  *=  R':  Sin.'/. 

And  »  =  F  X   Sin.5/. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  we  fliall  confider  the  im- 
pulfe on  a  furface  which  is  alfo  in  motion.  This  is  evi- 
dently a  frequent  and  an  important  cafe.  It  is  per- 
haps the  moft  frequent  and  important :  It  is  the  cafe  of 
a  Ihip  under  fail,  and  of  a  wind  or  water-mill  at  work. 

Therefore,  let  a  ftrcam  ot  fluid,  moving  with  the  di- 
redlion  and  velocity  DE,  meet  a  pl.tne  BC,  (fig.  i. 
n*  2.),  which  is  moving  parallel  to  itfelf  in  thedireciion 
and  with  the  velocity  DF:  It  is  required  to  determine 
the  impulfe  ? 

Nothing  is  more  eafy  :  The  mutual  aftions  of  bodies 
depend  on  their  relative  motions  only.  The  motion 
DE  of  the  fluid  relative  to  BC,  wliich  is  alfo  in  mo- 
tion, is  compounded  of  the  real  motion  of  the  fluid  and 
the  oppofite  to  the  real  motion  of  the  body.  There- 
fore produce  FD  till  D/=DF,  and  complete  the  pa- 
rallelogram Dfe  E,  and  draw  the  diagoniil  D  e.  The 
impulle  on  the  plane  is  the  fame  as  if  the  plane  were  at 
reft,  and  every  particle  of  the  fluid  impelled  it  in  the 
dire^ion  and  with  the  velocity  D  e;  and  may  therefore 
be  determined  by  the  foregoing  propotition.  This  pro- 
pofition  applies  to  every  poffible  calc  ;  and  we  Ihail  not 
beftnw  more  time  on  it,  but  referve  the  import.mt  mo- 
dification of  the  general  propofition  for  the  cafes  which 
ihall  occur  in  the  praflical  applications  of  the  whole 
doiirine  of  the  impulfe  and  reiillance  of  fioidj. 

Prop.  IV.  Tlie  direft  impulfe  of  a  ftream  of  fluid, 
whofe  breadth  is  given,  is  to  its  oblique  efFeiTtive  im- 
pulfe in  the  direction  of  the  ftream,  as  the  fquare  of 
radius  to  the  fquare  of  the  line  of  the  an^le  of  inci- 
dence. 

For  the  number  of  filaments  wliich  occupy  the  ob- 
lique plane  BC,  would  occupy  the  pnrtion  NC  of  a 
perpendicular  plane,  and  therefore  we  have  only  to 
compare  the  perpcndicul.tr  impulfe  on  any  point  V  with 
the  etfeiftive  impulfe  made  by  the  fame  filament  FV  ,on 
the  oblique  plane  at  G.  Now  GH  reprefents  the  im 
pulle  which  this  filament  would  make  at  V  ;  and  GQ_ 
is  the  eife<ftivs  io'pu'.fe  of  the  fume  filament  at  G,  efti- 
mated  in  the  direftion  G  H  of  the  liream  ;  and  GH  is 
to  GQ^s  GH=  to  GP,  that  is,  as  rad.'  to  fin.'/. 
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Cor,  I.  The  efFciflive  impulfe  in  the  direction  of  tlic  Kef'Csi''^- 
flrcam  on  any  plane  furface  BC,  is  to  the  direft  impulfe  '""'"'''"^ 
onitsbafeBR  or  SE,  as  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  tiie 
angle  of  incidence  to  the  fquare  of  the  radius. 

2.  If  an  ifofceles  wedge  ACB  (fig.  z.)  be  eipofed  to 
a  ftream  of  fluid  moving  in  the  direction  of  its  height 
CD,  the  impulfe  on  the  fides  i.-;  to  the  direifl  impulfe 
on  the  bafe  as  the  fquare  of  half  the  bafe  AD  to  the 
fquare  of  the  fide  AC,  or  as  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of 
halt  tlie  angle  of  the  wedge  to  the  fquare  of  the  radius. 
For  it  is  evident,  that  in  this  cafe  the  two  tranfverfe 
impuli'es,  fuch  as  GP  in  fig.  i,  balance  each  other,  and 
the  only  impulfe  which  can  be  obferved  is  the  fum  of 
the  two  impulfes,  fuch  as  GQ__of  fig.  i,  which  are  to 
be  compared  with  the  Impulfes  on  the  two  halves  AD, 
DB  of  the  bafe.  Now  AC  :  AB  =  rad.  :  fin.  ACD, 
and  ACD  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 

Therefore,  if  the  angle  ACB  is  a  right  angle,  and 
ACD  is  half  a  right  angle,  the  fquare  of  AC  is  twice 
the  i'quare  cf  AD,  and  the  impulfeon  the  fides  of  a 
re(fi:augular  wedge  is  h;ilf  the  impulfe  on  its  bafe. 

Alio,  if  a  cube  ACBE  (fig.  3.)  be  e.xpofed  to  a 
ftream  moving  in  a  dlredlion  perpendicular  to  one  of  its 
fidts,  and  then  to  a  ftream  moving  in  a  direiflion  per- 
pendicular to  one  of  its  diagonal  planes,  the  impulfe  in 
the  firft  cafe  will  be  to  the  impulfe  in  the  fecond  as  V  2 
to  I.  Call  the  perpendicular  impulfe  on  a  fide  F,  and 
the  perpendicular  impulfe  on  its  diagonal  plane/,  and 
the  effective  oblique  impulfe  on  its  fides  9 ; — we  have 

F  :  /=:  AC  :  AB  =  i  :   '/I,  and 
/:   f  =  AC--:AD==  2  :  i .  _^rherefo_re 

F:  ?  =  2  :  -v/  2,  =  y/    2  :   I,  or 

very  nearly  as  10  to  7. 

The  fame  reafoning  will  apply  to  a  pyramid  whofe 
bafe  is  a  regular  polygon,  and  whofe  axis  is  perpendicu- 
lir  to  the  bafe.  If  fuch  a  pyramid  is  expofeJ  to  a 
ftream  of  fluid  moving  in  the  direflicn  of  the  axis,  the 
direct  impulfe  on  the  bale  is  to  the  effective  impulfe  on 
the  pyramid,  as  the  fquare  of  the  radius  to  the  fquare 
of  the  fine  of  the  angle  which  the  a.\is  makes  with  tlie 
fides  of  the  pyramid. 

And,  in  like  manner,  the  dircd  impulfion  on  the 
bafe  of  a  right  cone  is  to  the  effeiflive  impulfion  on  the 
conical  furface,  as  tlie  fquare  of  the  radius  to  the  fquare 
of  the  fine  of  half  the  angle  at  the  vertex  of  the  cone. 
This  is  demonftrated,  by  fuppofing  the  cone  to  be  a 
pyramid  of  a  number  of  fides. 

We  may  in  this  manner  compare  the  impulfe  on  any- 
polygonal  furface  with  the  impulfe  on  its  bafe,  by  com- 
paiiiig  apart  the  impulfes  on  each  plane  with  tiiofe  in 
their  correfponding  bales,  and  taking  their  fum. 

And  we  may  compare  the  impulfe  on  a  curved  fur- 
face with  that  on  its  bafe,  by  refolving  the  curveJ  fur- 
face into  elementary  planes,  each  of  which  is  impelled 
by  an  elementary  filament  of  tlir  ftream. 

The  following  beautiful  propofilion,  given  by  Le 
Seur  and  J.iquier,  in  their  Commentary  on  the  fecond 
Book  of  Newton's  Principia,  with  a  few  examples  of 
its  application,  will  fuflice  for  any  further  account  of 
this  theory. 
Prop.    V.— Let  ADB  (fig.   4.)  be  the    feftion  of  a 

fui  face  of  iimple  curvature,  luch  as  is  the  furface  of 

a  cylinder.     Let  this  be  expofed  to  the  aftion  of  a 

fluid  moving  in  the  direction  AC.     Let    BC  be  the 
N  feclion 
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RiCftance.      feflion  of  the  plane  (which  we  have  called  its  liafe),  known,  that  the  parabolic  area    BMGC  is   two  thirds 

^"'"'''~*^      perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  llrearti.     In  AC  of  the    parallelogram  BCGO      Therefore  the  impulfe 

produced,  take  anv  length  CG  ;   and  on  CG  dcfcribe  on  the    quadrant  ADB  is  two  tliirds  of  ihe  impulle  on 

the  fcniicircle  CHG,  and    complete    the   re^langle  the  bafe  BC.     The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  (juadrant 

BCGO.     Through   any  point  D  of  the  curve  draw  A  db  and  its  bafe  c  ti.     Therefore,  The  impulfc  on  a  cy- 

ED  parallel   to  AC,  and  meeting  BC  and  OG  in  Q^  li»diT  or  half  cylinder  is  tzuo  thirds  of  the  dircil  impulfc  on 

and  P.      Let  DF  touch  the  curve  in  I),  and  draw  its   traverfe  plane   through   the   axis ;  or    it    is  two  thuds 

the  chord  GH  parallel  to  DF,  and  HKM  perpcndi-  of  the  direift  inijmlfe  on  one  fide  of  a  parallelopiped  of 

cular  to  CG,  meeting  ED  in  M.     Suppofo  this   to  the  fame  breadth  and  height. 

be  done  for  every  point  of  the  curve  ADB,  and  let    p  „     ^,r       ir  »i      u  j      u  /•  v  i  .  ju      1 

'  *^  -         -  . '      .     .       f  Rop.  V  I. — It  the  body   be  a    folid  generated  by  the 

revolution   of  the  figure  BDAC  (fig.  4.)  round  the 
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LMN  be  the  curve  which  paffes  through  all  the 
points  of  interfeition  of  the  parallels  EDP  and  the 
correfponding  perpendiculars  HKM. 


axis  AC;  and  if  it  be  expofcd  to  I  he  aiflion  oi  a 
ftream  of  lluid  moving  in  the  diieftion  of  the  axis 
AC;  tiien  the  elYcftive  inipulfe  in  the  direiflion  of  the 
ftream  is  to  the  diieft  impulfc  on  its  bafe,  as  the  folid 
generated  by  the  rev(  lutii  n  of  the  figure  BLMNC, 
round  the  axis  CN  to  the  cylinder  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  the  reflangle  BOGC. 

This  fcarcely  needs  a   denionftration.     The    figure 


The  effeiSive  impulfe  on  the  curve  furface  ADB  in 
the  diredioi\  of  the  llrtam,  is  to  its  direft  impulle  on 
the  bafe  BC  as  the  area  of  BCNL  is  to  the  rectangle 
BCGO. 

Draw  e  n  q  mp  parallel  to  EP  and  extremely  near  ir. 
The  arch  D  d  of  the  curve  m.iy  be  conceived  as  the 

feflion  of  an  elementary  plane,  having  the  pofition  of  ADBLMNA  is  a    fe..'lion  of  thel'e  lolids  by  a  plane 

the  tangent  DF.     The  angle  EDF  is  the    angle  of  in-  palling  through  the  axis;  and  what  has  been  demon- 

cidence  of  the  filament  ED  ^^.  This  is  equal  to  CGH,  ftraced    of  this  feflion    is    true  of  every  otlier,  becaule 

becaufe  ED,   DF,  are  parallel  to  CG,  GH ;  and  (be-  they  are  all  equal  and  fimilar.     Ic  is  therefore  (rue  of 

caufe   CHG    is  a  femicircle)  CH  is  perpend'cular  to  the  whole  folids,  and  (their  bafe)   the  circle  generated 

GH.     Alio  CG:  CH  =  CH:  CK,   and  CG :  CK=  by  the  revolution  of  BC  round  the  axis  AC. 

CG'  :  CH',  =  rad.'  :    fin.',  CGH,  =  rad.'  :  fin.'   in-  Hence   we  eafily  deduce,  that  The  imbulfe  on  afphere 

cid.     Therefore  if  CG,  or  its   equal    DP,  reprefent  the  is  one  half  of  ihe  direS  impulfe  on  its  great  circle,  or  on  the 

direifl  impulle  on  the  point  C)   of  the  bafe,  CK,  or  its  baferf  a  cylindir  of  equal  diameter. 

equal  (^r,  will  reprefent  the  effeiftive  impulfe  on  the  For  in  this  cafe  ihe  curve  BMN  (fig.  5-)  which  ge- 
pointDofthe  curve.  And  thus,  Qy/i  P  will  repre-  nerates  the  folid  expreffing  the  impuhe  on  the  fpliere 
fent  the  direcfl  impulfe  of  tlie  filament  vn  th*:  element  is  a  parabola,  and  the  folid  is  a  parabi  lie  conoid.  Now 
Qy  of  the  bafe,  and  Q?  m  M  will  reprefent  the  ef-  this  conoid  is  to  the  cylinder  generated  by  the  revo- 
+'ei5live  impulfe  of  the  fame  filament  on  the  element  lution  of  the  reflangle  BOGC  round  the  axis  CG,  as 
D  J  of  the  curve.  And,  as  this  is  true  of  the  whole  the  fum  of  all  the  circles  generated  by  the  revolutioa 
curve  ADB,  the  efFe(flive  impulle  on  the  whole  curve  of  ordinates  to  the  parobala  fuch  as  KM,  to  the  fum 
will  be  reprefented  by  the  area  BCNML  ;  and  the  di-  of  as  many  circles  generated  by  the  ordinates  to  the 
reifl  impulfe  <  n  the  bafe  will  be  reprefented  by  d  e  rec-  reiflangle  fuch  as  KT  ;  or  as  the  fum  of  all  the  fquares 
lanele  SCGO  ;  and  therefore  the  impulfe  on  the  curve-  defcribed  on  the  oi^offtates  KM  to  the  fum  of  as  many 
furface  is  to  the  impulfe  on  the  b.<fe  as  the  area  BLMNC  fquares  defcribed  on  the  ordinates  KT.  Draw  BG  cut- 
is 10  the  reftangle  BOGC.  ting  MK  in  S.    The  fquare  on  MK  is  to  the  fqiiare  on 

It  is  plain,  from  the  conftru<51ion,  that  if  the  tangent  BC  or  TK  as  the  abfciii'a  GK  to  the  abfciifa  GC  (by  the 

o  the  curve  ai  A  \i  perpendicular  to  AC,  the  point  N  nature  of  the  parabula),  or  as   SK  to  BC  ;  becaufe  SK 

will  coincide  With  G.     Alfo,  if  the    tangent    to  the  and  BC  are  reipeflively  equal  to  GK  and  GC. Therefore 

<urve  at  B  is  parallel  to  AC,  the  point  L  will  coincide  the  fum  ©f  all  the  fquares  on  ordinates,  fuch  as  MK,  is  ta 

v.lth  B.  the  fum  of  as  many  fquares  on  ordinates,  fuch  as  TK^ 

Whenever,  lheref';re,lhc  curve  ADB  is  fuch  that  an  as  the  fum   of  all  the  lines   SK  to  the  fum  of  as  many 

fqtjaticn  can  be  had   to  exhibit  the  general  relation  be-  lines   TK  ;   that  is,  as  tlie  triangle  BGC  to   the   rec- 

iween  the  abfciffa  AR  and  the  ordin.ite  DR,  we  fliall  tangle  BOGC  ;  that  is,    as  one  to  two:   and  therefore 

f'cdace  an  equ.ition  which  exhibits  the  relation  between  the    impulle    on  the   fjihere  is  one  half  of  tlic  direifl 

rho    abfcifs    CK   and  the  ordinate   KM  of  the  curve  impulfe  on  its  great  circle. 

r.MN;  and  this  will  give  us  the  ratio  of  BLNC  to  From  the  fame  conftruiSion  we  may  very  eafily  de- 

fJOGC.  duce  a  very  curious  and  feemipgly  ufeful  truih,  that  of 

Thus,  if  the  furface  is  that  of  a  cylinder,  fo  that  the  all  conical  bodies   having   the  circle  whole  diameter  k 

curve  EDA /'  (fig- 5.),  which  receives  the  impulte  of  AB  (fig.  2.)  for    its  bafe,  and  FD  for  its  height,  the 

ihe  fluid,   is  a  femicircle,  make  CG  equal  to   AC,  and  one  which  futlains  the  fmallell  impulfe  or  r.veets  with 

'ionilrus.'l  the  figure  as  before.     Tiie  curve  BMG  is  a  the  fmalleft  relillance  is  the  frullum  AGHB  of  a  cone 

parabola,  whofc  axis   is    CG,  whofe    vertex    is  G,  and  ACB    fo    c>  nflrudted,  that    EF  being  taken  equal  to 

whofe  parameter  is  equal  to  CG.     For  it  is  plain,   that  ED,  E.A.  is  equal  to  EC.     Tliis  fruftum,  though  more 

CG  =  DC,  andGH=CQ,  r=  MK.    And  CG  X  GK  capacious  than  the  cone  AFB  of  the  fame  height,  will 

—  GH'  :=  KM'.     That  is-,  the  curve  is  fuch,  that  the  be  lefs  refilted. 

fquare  of  the  ordinate  KM  is  tcjual  to  the  rcftangle  of  Alfo,  if  die   folid  generated  by   the  revolution   of 

the  abfcilTa  GK  and  a  conllant  line  GC  ;  and  it  is  there-  BD.-\C  (fig.  4  )  have  its  anterior  part  covered  with  a 

fore  a  parabola  whofe  vertex  is  G.     Now,  it  is  well  frufluna   of  a  cone  generated  by  the  lines   D   a,  a  A, 

forming 
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RcCftaiice.  forming  the  angle  at  a  of  135  degrees;  thJa  folld, 
'•^-'^-■''•'^  though  more  capacious  than  the  incUided  folld,  will 
be  lel'i  refilled. 

And,  from  the  fame  principle?.  Sir  If.iac  Newton 
determined  tlie  form  of  the  curve  ADB  v.hich  would 
generate  the  folid  which,  of  all  others  of  the  fame 
length  and  bafe,  Ihould  have  the  lealf  refiftance. 

Thefe  are  curious  and  important  deduftinns,  but  are 
not  introduced  here,  for  reafous  which  will  foou  ap- 
pear. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  obfeive,  that  all  that  we 
have  hitherto  delivered  on  this  fubjeil,  relates  to  the 
comparifon  of  different  impulfes  or  refiftances.  We 
have  always  compared  the  oblique  impulfions  with  the 
direct,  and  by  their  intervention  we  compare  the  ob- 
lique impuhions  with  each  other.  But  it  remains  to 
give  abfolute  meafures  of  fome  individual  impulfion  ; 
to  which,  as  to  an  unit,  we  may  refer  every  other. 
And  as  it  is  by  their  preflure  that  they  become  ufe- 
ful  or  hurtful,  and  they  mull  be  cppofeJ  by  other 
prelfures,  it  becomes  extremely  convenient  to  compare 
them  all  with  that  prefl'ure  with  which  we  are  moll 
familiarly  acquainted,  the  preflure   of  gravity. 

The  manner  in  which  the  comparifon  is  made,  is 
this.  When  a  body  advances  in  a  fluid  with  a  known 
Telocity,  it  puts  a  known  quantity  of  the  fluid  into 
motion  (as  is  fuppofed)  with  this  velocity;  and  this  is 
done  in  a  known  time.  We  have  only  to  examine 
what  weight  will  put  this  quantity  of  fluid  into  the 
fame  motion,  by  afting  on  it  during  the  fame  time. 
This  weight  is  conceived  as  equal  to  the  refiftance. 
Thus,  let  us  fuppofe  that  a  Ifream  of  water,  moving 
at  the  rate  of  eight  feet  per  fecond,  is  perpen<.'.icu!arly 
obftrudled  by  afquare  foot  of  folid  furface  held  fall  in 
its  place.  Conceiving  water  to  a<fl  in  the  manner  of 
the  hypothetical  fluid  now  defcribed,  and  to  be  witli- 
ont  elallicity,  the  whole  effeifl  is  the  gradual  annihila- 
tion of  ihs  motion  of  eifht  cubic  feet  of  water  mo- 
ving  eight  feet  in  a  fecond.  And  this  is  done  in  a  fe- 
cond ot  lime.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  gradually  put- 
ting eight  cubic  feet  of  water  into  moti.  n  with  this 
velocity  ;  and  d.  ing  this  by  adting  uniformly  during 
a  fecond.  What  weight  is  able  to  prodi:ce  this  et'- 
feifl?  The  weight  of  eight  feet  of  w.uer,  afting  du- 
ring a  fecond  on  it,  will,  as  is  well  known,  give  it  the 
velocity  of  thirty  two  feet  /-r  fjcond ;  tliat  is,  fcur 
times  greater.  Tlierefore,  the  weight  of  the  fourth  part 
of  eight  cubic  feet,  that  is,  the  weight  of  twoctibicfeet, 
afllng  during  a  fecond,  will  do  the  fame  thing,  or  the 
Weight  of  column  of  water  v/hofe  bafe  is  a  fcpiare 
foot,  and  whole  height  is  two  feci.  This  will  not 
only  produce  this  efFed  in  the  fame  time  with  the  im- 
pulfion of  the  folid  body,  but  it  will  alfo  c'o  it  by  the 
fame  degiees,  as  any  one  will  clearly  peiceive,  by  at- 
tending to  the  gradual  acceleration  of  the  mafs  of  wa- 
ter urged  by  ^  of  its  wcigiit,  and  comparing  this  with 
the  gradual  production  or  extlnftion  of  motion  in  the 
fluid  by  the  progrefs  of  the  refilled  fcnfice. 

N  w  it  is  well  known  that  8  cubic  feet  of  water,  by 
falling  one  foot,  which  it  will  do  in  one-fourth  of  a  fe- 
cond, will  acquire  the  velocity  of  eight  feet  per  fecond 
by  its  weight;  therefore  the  force  which  produces  the 
fame  eflfeft  in  a  whole  fecond  is  one-fourth  of  tliis.  This 
force  is  therefore  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of 


AV'ater,  whofe  bafe  is  a  fquare  foot,  and  whofe  height  is 
two  feet ;  that  is,  twice  the  height  neceflary  for  acqui- 
ring the  velocity  of  the  motion  by  gravity.  The  con- 
clulion  is  the  fame  whatever  be  the  furface  that  is  re- 
fitied,  whatever  be  the  fluid  that  refills,  and  whatever  be 
the  velocity  of  the  motion.  In  this  indudive  and  fa- 
miliar manner  we  \szrn,ih:itlf'e  dirccl  impu/fe  or  refyldnce 
vf  an  uiieLiftic  Jlutd  on  any  plcine  furface,  is  equal  In  the 
ive':ght  of  a  column  of  the Jiuid  having  the  furface  for  its 
life,  and  tinice  the  fa!/  necej/'ary  for  acquiring  the  velocity 
of  the  motion  fjr  its  height;  and  if  the  fluid  is  confider- 
ed  as  elaftic,  the  impulfe  or  refillance  is  twice  as  great. 
See  Newt.  Prui  ip.  B.  II.  prop.  35.  and  38. 

It  now  remains  to  compare  this  theory  with  experi- 
ment. Many  have  been  made,  both  by  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton and  by  fubfequent  writers.  It  is  much  to  be  la- 
mented, that  in  a  matter  of  fuch  importance,  both  to 
the  philofopher  and  to  the  artill,  there  is  fuch  a  difa- 
gieement  in  the  refults  with  each  other.  We  (hall 
mention  the  experiments  which  feem  to  have  been  made 
with  the  rrreateil  iuda;ment  and  care.  Thofe  of  Sir 
Ifiac  Newton  were  chiefly  made  by  the  ofcillations  of 
pendulums  in  water,  and  by  the  defcent  of  balls  both  in 
water  and  in  air.  M.my  have  been  made  by  Mariotte 
(Traitcde  Mowuement  des  Eanx) .  Gravefande  has  pub- 
lilhed,  in  his  Syflem  of  Natural  Philofophy,  experiments 
made  on  ihe  reliftance  or  impullions  on  folids  in  the 
midfl  of  a  pipe  or  canal.  They  are  extremely  well  con- 
trived, but  are  on  fo  fmall  a  fcale  that  they  are  ot  very 
little  ufe.  Daniel  Bernoulli,  and  his  pupil  Profelfur 
Krafi"t,  have  publilhed,  in  the  Comment.  Acad.  Petropol. 
experiments  on  the  impulfe  of  a  ftream  or  vein  of  water 
from  an  orifice  or  tube:  Thefe  are  of  great  value.  The 
Abbe  Bolliit  has  publilhed  others  of  the  fame  kind  in 
his  Hydrodynamique.  Mr  Robins  has  publilhed,  in  his 
New  princphs  of  Gunnery,  many  valuable  experiments 
on  the  impulfe  and  refillance  of  air.  The  Chev.  de 
Borda,  in  the  Mem.  Acad.  Paris,  1763  and  I  767,  has 
given  experiments  on  the  reliftance  ot  air  and  alfo  of 
v/ater,  which  are  very  interefting.  Tlie  mod  complete 
colledlion  of  experiments  on  the  refillance  of  water  are 
thofe  made  at  the  public  expence  by  a  committee  of  the 
academy  ot  fciences,  confilling  of  the  marquis  de  Con- 
dorcet,  Mr  d'Alembert,  Abbe  Bolfut,  and  others.  The 
Chev.  de  Buat,  in  his  Hydraulique,  has  publilhed  feme 
moft  curious  and  valuable  experiments,  where  many  im- 
portant circumdances  are  taken  notice  of,  which  had 
never  been  attended  to  belore,  and  which  give  a  view 
of  the  fubjecT:  totally  different  from  what  is  ufually  ta- 
ken of  it.  Don  George  d'UUoa,  in  his  Examine  Ma- 
riii-ho,  has  alfo  given  fome  important  experiments,  fimi- 
lar  to  thoJe  adduced  by  Bougeur  in  his  Mar.cp.uvre  des 
Vaiffcaux,  but  leading  to  very  different  conclufions.  All 
thefe  ihould  be  confulted  by  fuch  as  would  acquire  a 
prai^ical  knowledge  of  this  fubject.  We  mufl  content 
ourfelves  with  giving  their  moft  general  and  fteady  re- 
fults.    Such  as, 

I.  It  is  very  confonant  to  experiment  that  the  refift- 
ances are  proportional  to  the  fquares  of  the  velocities. 
When  the  velocities  of  water  do  not  exceed  a  few  feet 
per  fecond,  no  fcnfible  deviation  is  obfcrved.  In  very 
fmall  velocities  tlie  refiftances  are  fenfibly  greater  than 
in  this  proportion,  and  this  excefs  is  plainly  owing  to 
the  vifcidity  or  imperfeifl  fluidity  of  water.  Sir  Ifaac 
N  2  Newton 
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RcCftaiKt.  Newton  has  (hown  that  the  relitlance 

^"^'•'""^  caufe  is  conftant,  or  the  f.iine  in  every  velocity  ;  ard 
when  he  has  taken  off  a  certain  part  of  t]ie  total  rcfift- 
ance,  he  found  the  remainder  was  very  exadlly  propor- 
tionable to  the  fquare  of  tlie  velocity.  His  experiments 
to  this  purpofe  were  made  with  balls  a  very  little  hea- 
vier than  water,  fo  as  to  defcend  very  flowly  ;  and  they 
>»ere  made  with  his  ufual  care  and  accuracy,  and  may 
be  depended  on. 

In  the  experiments  made  w  itii  bodies  floating  m  the 
furface  of  water,  there  is  an  addition  to  the  relillance 
ariling  fiom  the  inertia  of  the  water.  The  w.tter  heaps 
up  a  little  on  the  anterior  fnrlace  of  the  floating  body, 
and  is  deprelTed  behllid  it.  Hence  ariles  a  hydroftatical 
prelTure,  atfling  in  concert  with  the  true  refdtance.  A 
limilar  thing  Ts  obferved  in  the  refiftance  of  air,  which 
is  condenfed  before  liiebody  and  raiefied  behind  it, and 
thus  an  additional  refiftance  is  produced  by  the  unba- 
lanced clafticity  of  the  air  ;  and  alfo  becaufe  the  air, 
which  \%aOuiiliy  difplaced,  is  denfer  tlian  common  air. 
Theie  circunillances  caufc  the  refinances  to  increale 
faftcr  than  the  fquares  of  tiie  velocities:  but,  even  in- 
dependent of  this,  tliere  is  an  additional  refiftance  ari- 
fmg  from  the  tendency  to  rarefaction  behind  a  very 
fwift  body  ;  becaufe  the  prclibre  of  the  fiirroimding 
fluid  can  only  make  the  fluid  fill  the  fpace  left  with 
a  determined  velocity. 

We  have  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of  this  circumRance 
more  particularly  under  Gunnery  and  Pneumatics, 
when  confidering  very  rapid  motions.  Mr  Robi  s  hid 
remarked  that  the  velocity  at  which  the  obfeivedie 
fiftance  of  the  air  began  to  increiife  fo  prodigioufly,  was 
that  of  about  iicoori20o  feet  per  fecond,  and  that 
tliis  was  the  velocity  with  which  air  w.  uld  rufh  into  a 
void.  He  concluded,  that  v.hen  the  velocity  was  great- 
er  than    this,  the   ball  was   expr  fed  to  the  additional 


Precifely  fimilar  to  this  is  tlic  refiftance  to  the  mo-  Rtfillanc?. 
tion  of  floating  bodies,  arifing  from  the  accumulation  '""'"^  ""^ 
or  gorging  up  of  tlie  water  on  their  anterior  furface, 
and  its  dcprellion  behind  them.  Were  the  gravity  of 
the  water  infinite,  while  its  inertia  remains  the  fame, 
Uiewave  r.iifed  up  at  the  prow  of  a  lliip  would  be  iii- 
ftantly  diffufed  over  the  whole  ocean,  and  it  would 
therefore  be  infinitely  fmall,  as  alfo  the  depretfion  be- 
hind the  poop.  But  this  wave  requires  tin)e  for  its 
dift'iifion  ;  and  while  it  is  not  dift'ufed,  it  acis  by  hydro- 
ftatical preli'iire.  We  are  equally  unable  to  afcertain  the 
law  of  variation  of  this  part  of  the  refillancc,  the  me- 
chanifm  of  waves  being  but  very  imperieflly  undtr- 
ftood.  'J  he  height  cf  the  wave  in  the  experiments  ot 
the  French  academy  could  not  be  mea!"iired  witii  futFi- 
cient  prccitrion  (being  cnly  obferved  <•» /(i^;///)  for  af- 
certaining  its  relation  to  the  velocity.  The  Chev.  liuat 
attempted  it  in  his  expetiments.but  withont  fucceis.This 
muft  evidently  make  a  part  of  the  refiftance  in  all  velo- 
cities: and  it  ftiU  remains  an  undecided  queilion,  "What 
relation  it  bears  to  the  velocities;"  Wlien  the  folid  bo- 
dy is  wholly  buried  in  the  fluid,  tliis  accumulation  does 
not  take  place,  or  at  leaft  not  in  the  fame  way  :  Ic 
may,  however,  he  cbfeived  Every  per'bn  may  reccl- 
lefl,  that  in  a  very  fwiit  running  rtica'n  a  Itrge  ftone 
at  the  bottom  will  produce  a  fmall  fwell  above  it  ;  un- 
lefs  it  lies  very  deep,  a  nice  eye  may  ftill  obferve  it. 
The  water,  on  arri\  in  •  at  'he  obftacle,  glides  paft  it  in 
every  diiedlion,  and  is  defltfted  on  all  hands;  and  there- 
fore what  pafles  over  it  is  alfo  defleifled  upwards,  and 
caufes  the  water  over  it  to  rife  above  its  level.  The 
nearer  that  the  body  is  to  the  furface,  the  greater  will 
be  the  perpendicular  rife  of  the  water,  but  it  will  be 
lei's  d  ft'ufed  ;  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  'whole  ele- 
vation will  be  greater  or  lefs.  By  the  whole  elevation 
we  mean  the  area  of  a  perpendicular  fefllon  of  the  ele- 


relrtance  ariling  from  the  unbalanced  ftatical  preiiure  of  vation  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  direiflion  of  tl 


the  air,  and  that  this  conftant  quantity  behoved  to  be 
added  to  the  refiftance  arifing  from  the  air's  inertia  in 
all  greater  velccities.  This  is  very  reafonable  :  But  he 
imagined  that  in  fmaller  velocities  there  was  no  fuch 
unbalanced  preirnrc.  But  this  cannot  be  the  cafe:  for 
althongh  in  fmaller  velocities  the  air  will  ftill  fill  up  the 


ftreani.  We  a:e  rather  difpofed  to  think  that  this  area 
will  be  greateft  when  the  body  is  near  tie  furface. 
D'UUoa  has  attempted  to  confider  this  fnbjeft  fcienti- 
fically  ;  and  is  of  a  very  different  opinion,  which  he 
confirms  by  the  (ingle  experiment  to  be  mentioned  by 
and  by.     Mean  time,  it  is  evident,  that  if  the    water 


fpace  behind  the  bodv,  it  will  not  fill  it  up  with  air  of  which  glides  paft  the  body  cannot  fall  in  behind  it  with 
the  fame  denfity.  This  would  be  to  fuppofe  the  mo- 
tion of  the  air  into  the  dcfertcd  place  to  be  inftantane- 
(>us.  There  m.uft  therefrre  be  a  rarefaction  behind  the 
body,  and  a  pi  eiTure  backward  ;  arifing  from  unbalan- 
ced elafticity,  independent  of  the  condenfation  on  the 
anterior  part.  The  condenfation  and  raref.iilion  are 
caufed  by  the  fame  tiling,  -y/s.  the  limited  elafticity  of 
the  air.  Were  this  ir.finitely  great,  the  fmaileft  conden- 
fation before  the  body  would  be  inftantly  diffufed  over 
the  whole  air,  and  fo  would  the  rarefaction,  fo  that  no 
preffuie  of  urbalanccd  elafticity  would  be  observed  ;  but 
the  clafticity  is  fuch  as  to  propagate  the  condeniation 
with  the  velocity  of  found  only,  /'.  e.  tlie  velocity  of 
1 142  feet  per  fecond.  Therefore  this  additional  re- 
fiftance does  not  commence  precifely  at  this  velocity, 
but  is  fenfible  in  all  f-iialler  velocities,  ;vs  is  veryjuftly 
cbferved  by  Euler.  But  we  are  not  yet  able  to  afcer- 
tain the  law  cf  its  increafe,  although  it  is  a  problem 
which  I'eems    fufceptible  of  a  tolerably  accurate  folii- 


fnflicient  velocity  for  filling  up  the  fpace  behind,  there 
muft  be  a  void  there  ;  and  thus  a  hydroftatical  prelfure 
muft  be  fuperadded  to  the  refiftance  arifing  from  the 
inertia  of  the  water.  All  muft  have  obferved,  that  if 
tlie  end  ot  a  ftick  held  in  the  hand  be  drawn  flowly 
thniugh  the  water,  the  water  will  fill  the  place  left  by 
the  llick,  and  there  will  be  no  curled  wave  :  but  if  the 
motion  be  very  rapid,  a  hollow  trough  or  gutter  is  left 
behind,  and  is  not  filled  up  till  at  ibme  dillance  from 
the  ftick,  and  the  wave  which  forms  its  fides  is  very 
much  broken  and  curled.  The  writer  ot  this  article 
has  often  looked  into  tlie  water  from  tlie  poop  of  a 
fecond  rate  man  of  war  when  (he  was  failing  1 1  miles 
per  hour,  which  is  a  velocity  of  16  teet  per  fecond 
ne.irly  ;  and  he  not  only  obferved  that  the  back  oi  the 
rudder  was  naked  for  about  two  feet  below  the  load 
water-line,  but  al(b  that  the  trougli  or  wake  made  by  the 
(liip  was  filled  up  with  water  which  was  broken  and 
foaming  to  a  conliderable  depth,  and  to  a  confiderable 
d.iftance  from  the  veifel:  There  mufttherefore  have  been 

9  void>. 
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Refiftancc.  a  void.     He  never  faw  the  wake  perfectly  tranfparent  celerative  power  of  gravity,  =  32  feet  velocity  acqui-  Rdinsiiof 

'-""^'-^^^  (and  therefore  completely  tilled  with  water)  when    the  red  in  a  fecond.  v-«'->r-«»^ 

velocity  exceeded  9  or  10  feet  per  fecond.     While  this        It  is  known,  fays  he,  that  tlie  water  would  flow  out 

broken  water  is  obferved,  there  can  be  no  dcaibt  that  ^t  thjs  hole  with  the  velocity  u  =  -/T^^,  and  u'=2,i 

there  is  a  void  and  an  addition:!!  relilt:ince.     liut  even 

when  the  fpace  left  by  the  body,  or  tlie  fpace  behind  a  and  />=:- 


ftill  body  expofed  to  a  Aream,  is  completely  filled,  it 
may  not  be  filled  fufficiently  faft,  and  there  may  be 
(and  certainly  is,  as  we  (hull  fee  afieiwarJi)  a  quantity 
of  water  behind  the  body,  which  is  moving  more  flow- 
ly  away  than  the  reft,  and  tlierefoie  h.ings  in  fome 
Ihape  by  the  body,  and  is  dragged  by  it,  iucreafiiig  the 
refinance.     The  quantity  of  this  mult  depend  partly  on 


29 


It  is  alfo    known  tliat  the   prefTure  p  on 


the  orifice  ois<f  0  J"  h,z=  <f  0  J  ■ 


i  0  u* 


2? 


Njw  Jet  this  little  furface  0  be  fuppofed  to  mov* 
with  the  velocity  v.  The  Huid  would  meet  it  with  the 
velocity  a  -J-  v,  or  a — -v,  according  as  it  moved   in  the  . 


the  velocity  of  the  body  or  llream,  and  partly  on  the  oppofite  or   in   the  fame  diieiHon  with  the  efflux.     In 

rapidity  with  which  the  fiirrou.nding  water  comes  in  the  equation />  r: -'/ 0  a',  fubftitute  a  =1=   ti  for  h,  and 

behind.     This  lall  mull  depend  on  the  pielfure  of  the         1  1.  n-  ^0,        .        ,    .  i.i 

,.         \,  ',    ..     1 .I,-  wenave  the  preliurc  on  0  = /»  = — (11  — *—  v]  -,   =: 

It  won  d    appear,  that  when  this  '  '         ,   ^  "/     >    — 


furroiindlng  water.     It  woiilJ    appear, 

adjoining  predui-e  is  very  great,  as  mull  h.ippen  when  ,^ 
the  depth  is  great,  the  augmentation  of  refinance  now  ^  rj 
ipoken  of  would  be  Itfs.     Accordingly  this  appears  in  n  ■  t  A 

Newton's  experiments,  where  tiie  balls  were  lefs  retard- 
ed as  they  were  deeper  under  water.  [  y^~]^  — ■— 

Thefe  experiments  are  fo  fimple  in  their  nature,  and     »        .  v  ^  -  ,  .         „ 

were  made  wi<h  fuch  care,  and  by  a  perfon  fo  able  to  This  elementary  furface  being  immerfed  in  a  fiag- 
detea  and  appieciate  every  circumllance,  that  they  de-  nant  fluid,  and  moved  with  the  velocity  -j,  will  fuftam 
lerve  great  credit,  and  the  conclnfions  kgitmutdy  drawTi  ^^  one  fide  a  preffure  ^  0  [ -^  h  +  — ^  \  and  on  the 
from  them  deferve  to  be  confidered  as  phyfical  laws.  \  \^2^i  I 

\Vc  think  that  the  prefent  dcduifllon  is  unexception- 
able :  for  in  the  motion  of  balls,  which  haidly  defcen- 
ded,  their  preponderancy  being  hardly  fenfible,  the  ef- 
feift  ot  depth  muit  have  borne  a  very  great  proportion  to 
the  whole  refiftance,  and  mult  have  greatly  influenced 
their  motions  ;  yet  they  were  obferved  to  fall  as  if  tlie 
refillance  had  no  way  depended  on  the  depth. 

The  fame  thing  appears  in  Borda's  experunents, 
where  a  fphere  which  was  deeply  immerfed  in  the  wa- 
ter was  lefs  refilled  than  one  that  moved  with  the  fame 
velocity  near  the  furtace  ;  and  this  was  very  conllant 
and  legular  in  a  courfe  of  expiriments.  D'Ulloa,  how- 
ever, alhrms  the  contrary :   He  fays  that  the  refillance 


This  preflure  is  a  weight,  that    is,  a  mafs    of  matter 
by   gravity   ■)>,  ox  p  ■=.  <t  m,   and  w  =:  /  » 


-V^2« 

Other  fide  a  preffure  J"  0  (\//' — — ^J  ;  and  the  fen- 

V  \^  zof' 

fible  refiftance  will  be  the  difference  of  thefe  two  pref- 

4  v/yf- 


fures,  which   is  /  0 


IS, 


S-o  \/  h 


-v/29' 


or   cf  a 


4  v'  />  -,   that; 


-,  becaufe   \/ 2<^  =8;  a  quantity  which  is 


in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  depth  under  the  fur- 
face of  the  fluid,  and  the  fimple  ratio  of  the  velocity  of 
the  refilled  furface  jfintly. 

There  is  nothing  in  experimental  philofophy  mere 
certain  than  that  the  refiftances  are  very  nearly  in  the 
of  a  board,  which  was  a  foot  broad,  immerfed  one  foot  ^"pli"te  ratio  of  the  velocities  ;  and  we  cannot  con- 
in  a  llream  moving  two  feet  per  lecond,  was  15  I- lbs.  «''=  "^^  ^^''^*'  experiments  the  ingenious  author  has 
and  the  refinance  to  the  fame  boaid,  when   immerfed    fupp 'rted  th,s  conc.'ilion.  ,, 

But    there  is,    behdes,  what  appears  to  us  to  he  an  UefeiS  in 
effential  defecl  in  this  inveftigation.     The  equation  ex-  his  invefti. 
hibits  no  renllance  in  the  cafe  of  a  fluid  without  weight.  S;ation- 
Now  a  theory  of  the  refillance  of  fluids  (liould  exhibit 
the  retardation  arifing  from  inertia  alone,  and  fhould  di- 
flinguith  it  from  that  arUing  from  any  other  caule  ;  and 
moreover,  while  it  ajfigns  an  ultimate  fenfible  refillance 
proportional  (c<rtcr;s  far  thus )  to  the  fimple  velocity,  it 
ajfumcs  as  a  firft  principle  that  the  preffure/  is  as  «—— t.'- 


2  feet  in  a  llream  moving  i  j- feet  per  fecond  (in  which 
cafe  the  furface  was  2  feet),  was  z6\  pounds  (a). 

Weare  veryforry  ihatw-e  cannot  give  a  proper  account 
of  this  theory  of  refillance  by  Don  George  Juan  D'Ul- 
loa, an  auior  ot  great  mathematical  reputation,  and  the 
inipeflor  of  the  marine  academics  in  Spain.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  procure  either  the  original  or  the 
French  ttanflation,  and  judge  ni  it  only  by  an  extraiTt 
by  Mr  Prony  in  his  Architedtue  HyJraiillqiie,  §  868. 
&c.     The  theory  is  enveloped  (according  to  Mr  Pio- 


It  alfo  gives  a  faife  nicaliire  of  the  ftatical   preffbrcs^ 

uy's  cullom)  in  the  moll  complicated  expreffions,  lb  that   for  thefe  (In  the  cafe  of  bodies  immerfed  in  our  waters 

the  phyfical  principles    are   kept   almoll  out  of  fight,    at  leafl)  are  made  up  of  the  prellure  of  the  incumbent 

Wlien  accommodated  to  the  fimpleft  pollible  cafe,  it  is    water,  which  is  meafured  by  h,  .ind  the  prelTure    of  the 

ntarly  as  follows.  atnior>ii  ere,  a  conllant  quantity. 

-,.    ^°  Let  c  be  an  elerQent.^ry  orifice  or  portion  of  the  fur-         Whatever  reafon  can  be   given   for  felting  out  with 

,f''jg(j.      face  of  the  fide  of  a  veffel  filled  with  a  heavy  fluid,  and    the  principle  that   tl.e    prelVuie  on  the  Utile  furface  0, 

aoac.  let  b  be  its  depth  under  the  horizontal  lurface  of  the    moving  with  the  velocity  a,  is  equal  to  \-  J-  0  [u=±^^y, 

fluid.     Let  <f  be  the  denfity  of  the  fluid,  and  9  the  ac-    makes  it  indifpcnfably  neceflary  to  take  for  the  velocity 


(a)  There  is  fomething  very  unaccountable  b  the.'e  expetiments. 
•thcr  author  has  obfcrve.i. 


ITic  refiftance;  are  much  greater  than  any 
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U  riiljicr.  ,..,  not  iliat  with  which  water  woulJ  ifTuc  from  a  hole 
""■'^'""^  whofi  depth  under  the  lurtuce  is  /•,  but  the  velccity 
with  \vliicl\  it  will  iiFue  from  a  hole  wbofe  def  th 
is  Ij  ^  33  feet.  Bccaufe  the  prelTure  of  the  atn.o- 
fphcre  is  e>iual  to  that  oi  a  column  of  water  33  ie;t 
liijh:  for  this  is  the  acknowledged  velocity  with  which 
itVoidd  rulh  in  to  the  void  l;ft  by  the  body.  If 
therefore  this  velcci;y  (which  does  not  exift)  has  any 
(tare  in  tlie  effort,    we    mul\  liive  for  the  fluxion  of 

preiTurc  not  4^  but  l^±iill'-  This  would  not 

only  give  prefTnre  or  refiftances  many  timci  exceeding 
thofe  that  h»ve  been  oKervcd  in  our  experiments,  but 
>vould  alfo  totally  change  the  proportions  which  this 
llieory  determines.  It  was  at  ai  y  rate  improper  to  cm- 
barrafs  an  inveftigation,  already  very  intricate,  with  the 
prellure  of  gravity,  and  wilh  two  motions  of  eflluv, 
which  do  not  exilt,  and  are^  recelfary  f<T  making  the 
preffiires  in  the  ratio  of  «  +  v  '  and     u — v\ 

Mr  Prony  has  been  at  no  pains  to  inform  his  readers 
of  his  reafons  for  adopting  this  theory  of  re-fiftance,  fo 
contr.ary  to  all  received  opinions,  and  to  the  mod  dillincl 
experiments.  Thofe  of  the  French  academy,  made  un- 
der greater  preifures,  gave  a  much  fmaller  refift ance ;  and 
the  very  experiments  adduced  in  fupport  of  this  theory 
are  extremely  deficienr,  wanting  fully  |d  of  what  the 
theory  requires.  The  refinances  by  experiment  were 
)j^and  26|,  and  the  theory  required  20^  and  39. 
Tiie  equation,  however,  deduced  from  the  theory  is 
jireatly  deficient  in  the  exprclTion  of  the  preifures  cau- 
feJ  by  the  accumulation    and   depreffior,,  ft.iting  the 

heiahts   of  them  as  =  — .     They  can  never  be  fo  high, 

becaufe  the  heaped  up  water  flows  off  at  the  fides,  and 
it  alfo  comes  in  behind  by  the  fides  ;  fo  that  the  preffure 
is  much   lefs    than  half  the  weight   of  a  column  wliofe 

height  is  —;  both  becaufe  the  accumulation  and  de- 

2« 

predion  are  lefs  at  the  fides  than  in  the  middle,  and  be- 
caufe, when  the  body  is  wholly  immerfed,  the  accumu- 
lation is  greatly  diminifhed.  Indeed  in  this  cafe  the 
linal  equation  does  not  include  their  effcfls,  though  as 
real  in  this  cafe  as  wlien  part  of  the  body  is  above  water. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  fomewhat  furprifed  that  an 
author  <>f  D'UlIoa's  eminence  fhould  have  adopted  a 
tlieory  fo  unnecelfaiily  and  fo  improperly  embarralfed 
with  foreign  circumdanccs;  and  tliat  Mr  Prony  Ihuuld 
liave  infe'ted  it  witli  the  explanation  by  which  he  was 
to  abide, in  a  work  dellincd  for  pradical  ufe. 

This  point, or  the  cifefl  of  deep  immerlion.is  ftill  much 
conttfted  ;  and  it  is  a  received  opinion,  by  many  no',  ac- 
cuftomed  to  mathematical  refeaiches,  that  the  refiflance 
i>  greater  in  greater  depths.  This  is  affumed  as  an  im- 
portant principle  by  Mr  Gordon,  author  of  yl  theory 
nf  Naval  Aich'tti^ure  ;  but  on  very  vague  and  (light 
grounds ;  and  the  au'.hr  fcems  unacquainted  with  the 
manner  of  reafoniiig  on  fuch  fubjedls.  It  lliall  be  con- 
fideic.l  afterwards. 

With  thefecorrcdions,  it  may  be  affertcd  that  theory 
arid  cxpeilmeni  agree  very  well  in  lliis  refpefl,  aiul  that 
the  iclillancc  may  be  alfcrted  to  be  in  the  duplxatc  ra- 
tio o:  the  velocity. 

We  have  been  more  minute  on  this  fuhje<ft,  becaufe 
it  is   the  leading  propofition   in  the   theory  of  the  ac- 


tion of  Suld?.  Newtoa's  demonllration  of  it  takes  no  Rcnftancf. 
notice  of  the  manner  in  which  the  various  panicles  of  ^— ^^'"""^ 
the  tliiid  .Tre  put  into  motion,  or  tlie  motion  wliich  each 
in  particular  acquires.  He  only  (hows,  that  il  there  be 
nothing  concerned  in  the  communication  but  pure  in- 
ertia, the  ium  total  of  the  motions  of  the  particles,  efti- 
mated  in  the  direflion  of  the  body's  motion,  or  that  oi 
the  ftream,  will  be  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocity. 
It  was  therefore  of  importance  to  ihow  that  this  pait 
of  the  theory  was  ]\iA.  To  do  this,  we  had  to  condder 
the  effect  of  every  circumftance  which  could  be  com- 
bined with  the  inertia  cf  the  fluid.  All  thefe  had  been 
forefeen  by  that  great  man,  and  are  mo(^  briefly,  thougli 
jjerfpicuoufly,  mentioned  in  the  lad  fcholium  to  prop. 
36.  B.II.  •^ 

2.  It  appears  from  a  comparifon  of  all  the  expcri-  Impulfe 
mcnts,  that  the  impulfes  and  relillances  are  very  nearly  and  rcfift- 
in  the  proportion    of  the  furfaces.     I'hey  appear,  how-  jii'<;<-'s  "car-i 
ever,  to  increafe  fomewhat  fader  than  the  furfaces.  The  j[,r'"iyn™f 
Chevalier  Borda  found  that  the  refillance,  with  the  fame  ,hc  fur- 
velocity,  to  a  furfacc  of  faces. 
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The  deviation  in  thefe  experiments  from  the  theory 
inceafes  with  the  furface,  and  is  probably  much  greater 
in  the  extenfive  (urfaces  of  the  fails  of  (hips  and  wind- 
mills, and  the  hulls  of  fhips. 

3.  The  refinances  do  by  no  me^ns  vary  in  the  du- 
plicate ratio  of  the  fines  of  the  angles  of  incidence. 

As  this  is  the  mofl:  interefting  circumflance,  having 
a  cliief  influence  on  all  the  particular  modifications  of 
the  lefiftance  of  fluid',  and  as  on  this  depends  the  whole 
theory  f  f  the  conlirriflion  and  working  of  (hips,  and 
the  aflion  of  water  on  our  moll  important  machines, 
and  fcems  inoft  immediately  ccnneified  wiili  the  mecha- 
niim  of  fluids,  it  merits  a  very  particular  c(  nfideration. 
We  cannot  do  a  greater  fervice  than  by  rendering  more 
generally  known  the  excellent  experiments  cf  the  French 
academy. 

Fifteen  boxes  or  velTels  were  conflrufled,  which  were      ''!5'jf  ' 
two  feet  wide,  and    two    feet  deep,  and  (bur  feet  long.  ,1^,,  prencJi 
One  of  them  was  a  parallelepiped  of  thefe  dimenfions  ;  academy, 
the  others    had   piows   of   a    wedge-foim,  the    angle 
ACB  (fig.  7.)  varying  by   12°  degrees  from   12"  to      '■^'="« 
1 80^  ;  fo  that  the  angle   of  incidence   increafed  by  6°  «"""»'■ 
from  one  to  another.  The(e  boxes  were  dratrgcd  acrofs 
a  very  large  ba(i)n  of  fmcolh  water  {in  which  they  were 
imnicifed  two  feci)   by  means  of  a  line  paHing  over  a 
wheel  connecled  with  a  cylinder,  from  which  tlie  aiflu- 
aiing  weight  was  (uipended.     The  motion  became  pcr- 
feiftly  unitbrm  after  a  very  little  way  ;  and  the  time  of 
paffiiig  over  96  Fien^h  (tet  with  this  uiiifcrm  motion 
was  very  carefully  noted.     The  refillance  was  meafu- 
rcd  by  the  weight  employed,  after  dodufling  a  certain 
([uantity  (properly  eftimatcd)  for  friflion,  and  for   the 
accumulation  of  the  water  againft  the  anterior  furfacc. 
The  refultb  of  the  many  experiments  are  given  in  the 
(dllowing  table  ;  wlierc  column  1 II  contains  the  angle  of 
the  prow,  c<  lumn  2d  contains  the  rcfiflance  as  given  by 
the  preceiling  theory,  c  lumn  3d  contains  the  refidance 
exhibited  in  thr  experiments,  and  c  lunni   4th  contains 
the  deviation  ol  the  experiment  from  the  theory. 
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180 
168 
156 

'4+ 

120 

108 

96 

84 

72 
60 
48 

36 
24 
12 


II. 

1 0000 
9890 
9568 
9045 
8346 
75C0 
654s 
5523 
4478 

3455 

2500 

1654 

955 

432 

109 


III. 


IV. 


1 0000 

0 

9893 

+  3 

9578 

+  10 

9084 

+  39 

8446 

+  100 

7710 

-f-  2IO 

6925 

+  380 

6148 

+  625 

5433 

+  955 

4800 

+  «345 

4404 

+  '904 

4240 

+  2586 

4142 

+  3'87 

4063 

+  3f'3' 

3999 

+  3890 

The  refiftance  to  i  fquare  foot,  French  meafure,  mo- 
ving with  the  velocity  ot  2,56  feet  per  fecond,  was  ve- 
ry neatly  7,625  pounds  French. 

Reducing;  thele  to  Englilh  meafures,  we  have  the 
farface  =  1,1363  feet,  the  velocity  of  the  motion  equal 
to  2,7263  feet  per  fecond,  and  the  reiiftance  equal  to 
8,234  pounds  avoirdupois.  The  weight  of  a  column 
of  frelh  water  of  this  bafc,  and  having  for  i*s  height 
the  fall  necelfary  for  communicating  this  velocity,  is 
8,264  pounds  avoirdupois.  The  refiltances  to  other 
velocities  were  accurately  proportional  to  the  fquares 
of  the  velocities. 

There  is  great  diverfity  in  the  vnlue  which  different 
authors  have  deduced  tor  the  abfolute  refiftance  of  wa- 
ter from  their  experiments.  In  the  value  now  given 
noticing  is  taken  into  account  but  the  inertia  of  the  wa- 
ter. The  accumulation  againft  the  forepart  of  the  box 
was  carefully  noted,  and  the  ft4tical  prelfure  backwards, 
arifmg  from  this  caufe,  was  fubtrafted  fn  m  the  whole 
refiftance  to  the  drag.  There  had  not  been  a  fufficient 
variety  of  experiments  for  difcovering  the  fhare  which 
tenacity  and  friction  produced ;  fo  that  the  number  of 
pounds  fel  down  here  may  be  confidered  as  fomewhat 
fuperior  to  the  mere  elTeifts  of  the  inertia  of  the  water. 
We  think,  upon  the  wjiole,  that  it  is  the  mod  accurate 
determination  yet  given  of  the  refiftance  to  a  body  in 
motion :  but  we  Oiall  afterwards  fee  reafons  for  belie- 
ving, that  the  inipulfe  ot  a  running  ftream  having  the 
fame  velocity  is  ibniewhat  greater  ;  and  this  is  the  form 
in  which  moft  of  the  experiments  have  been  made. 

Alfo  obferve,  ihat  the  refiftance  here  given  is  that  to 
a  velTel  two  feet  broad  and  deep  and  four  feet  long. 
The  refiftance  to  a  plane  of  two  feet  broad  and  deep 
would  probably  have  exceeded  this  in  the  proportion  of 
15,22  to  14,54,  for  reafons  we  fhall  fee  afterwards. 

From  the  experiments  of  Chevalier  Buat,  it  appears 
that  a  liody  of  one  foot  fquare,  French  meafure,  and 
two  feet  long,  having  its  centre  15  inches  under  water, 
moving  three  French  teetper  fecond,  fuftained  a  prefTure 
of  14,54  French  pounds, '^r  15,63  Englifli.  This  redu- 
ced in  ihe  proportion  of  3'  to  2,56"  gives  11,43  pounds, 
confidcrably  exceeding  tlie  8,24. 

Mr  Bouguer,  in  his  Manxwcre  ihs  VaJJeaux,  fays,  that 
he  found  the  refiftance  of  fea-water  to  a  velocity  of  one 
foot  to  be  23  ounces /io;Wj  des  Marc. 

The  Chevalier  Borda  found  the  refiftance  of  fea-wa- 
ter to  (he  face  of  a  cubic  foot,  moving  againft  the  wa- 
ter one  foot  per  fecond,  to  be  zi  ounces  nearly.     But 
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this  experiment  is  complicated  :    the  wave  was  not  de-  R-cfiflanr c. 
duiSted  ;  and  it  was  not  a  plane,  but  a  cube.  -»»^v'-«».' 

Don  George  D'Ulloa  found  the  impulfe  of  a  ftream 
of  fea-water,  running  two  feet  per  lecond  on  a  foot 
fquare,  to  be  15^  pounds  Englilh  meafure.  This  greatly 
exceeds  all  the  values  given  by  othe.'s.  35 

From  thefe  experiments  we  learn,  in  the  firft  place,  Conic- 
that  the  direct  refiftance  to  motion  of  a  plane  furface  ^"'"'^'j' 
through  water,  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  water  having  that  furface  for  its  bafe,  and 
for  its  height  the  fall  producing  the  velocity  of  the  mo- 
tion. This  is  but  one  half  of  the  refiftance  determined 
by  the  preceding  theory.  It  agrees,  however,  very 
well  with  the  belt  experiments  made  by  other  philclo- 
phers  on  bodies  totally  iminerfed  or  furrounded  by  the 
fluid  ;  and  fufficicntly  (how?,  that  there  mull  be  fome 
fallacy  in  the  principles  or  renfoning  by  which  this  re- 
fult  01' the  theory  is  fuppofedto  be  deduced.  We  fuall 
have  occ-iiion  to  return  to  this  again. 

But  we  fee  that  the  eflF^ds  ot  the  obliquity  of  inci-  ' 
dence  deviate  enormoufly  from  the  theory,  and  that 
this  deviation  incre  ifes  rapidly  as  the  acutenefs  of  the 
prow  i::creafes.  In  the  prow  of  60°  the  deviation  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  whole  refiftance  pointed  out  by  the 
theory,  and  in  the  prow  of  12°  it  is  nearly  40  times 
greater  than  the  theoretical  refiftance. 

The  refiftance  of  the  prow  of  90°  fhould  be  one  half 
the  refiftance  of  the  bafe.  We  have  not  fuch  a  prow  ; 
but  the  medium  between  the  refiftance  of  the  prow  of 
96  and  84  is  5790,  itiftead  of  500. 

Thefe  experiments  are  very  conform  able  to  thofe  of 
other  authors  on  plane  furfaces.  Mr  Robins  found  the  re- 
fiftance of  the  air  to  a  pyram'd  of  45",  with  its  apex 
fntemoft,  was  to  that  of  its  bafe  as  1000  to  1411,  in- 
ftead  of  one  to  two.  Chevalier  Borda  found  the  re- 
fiftance of  a  cube,  moving  in  water  in  the  direction 
of  the  fide,  was  to  the  olilique  refiftance,  when 
it  was  moved  in  tlie  direction  of  the  diagonal,  in  the 
proportion  of  5-3-  to  7  ;  whereas  it  fhould  have  been 
that  of  v'  2  to  I,  or  of  10  to  7  nearly.  He  alio  found, 
that  a  wedge  whofe  angle  was  90",  moving  in  air,  gave 
for  the  proportion  of  the  refiltances  of  the  edge  and 
bafe  72S1  :  loooo,  inftead  of  5003:  looco.  Alfo 
when  the  .angle  of  the  wedge  was  60'',  the  refiftance* 
of  the  edge  and  bafe  were  52  and  100,  inftead  of  25 
and  ICO. 

In  fliort,  in  all  the  cafes  of  oblique  plane  furfaces,  the 
refiftances  were  greater  than  thofe  which  are  ail^gned 
by  the  theory.  The  theoretical  law  agrees  tolerably 
witli  obfervation  in  large  angles  of  incidence,  that  is, 
in  incidences  not  differing  very  far  from  the  perpendi- 
cular ;  but  in  more  acute  prows  the  refiftances  are 
more  nearly  proportional  to  the  fines  ot  incidence  than 
to  their  fquares. 

The  academicians  deduced  from  thefe  experiments 
an  expreilion  of  the  general  value  of  the  refiftance, 
which  correl'ponds  tolerably  well  with  obfer\a:ion.  Thus 
let  .X  be  the  complement  of  the  half  angle  of  the  prow, 
and  let  P  be  the  direct  preffure  or  refiftance,  with  an 
incidence  of  90°,  and  /  the  ctTeiftive  oblique  preflure  : 

then/.  =  P  X  cofine--  *  -}-  3,153  (gz)^''^  •  '^l)is 
gives  for  a  prow  of  12°  an  error  in  defefl  about  -,-J^, 
and  in  larger  angles  it  is  much  nearer  the  truth  ;  and 
this  is  exail  enough  for  any  praiflic*. 

This 
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Rffinnnf*'.  This  is  an  abundantly  finple  foTiniil.i ;  but  if  we  in-  every  obliquity.  Tlicy  therefore  put  It  in  our  power  Ri-flrtanfci 
'"^"^"■""^  tro Jure  It  in  cur  calculations  ot"  the  refinances  of  curvi-  to  fole<5t  the  moll  proper  obliquity  in  a  thouland  im-  ^'''"^^''~'^' 
lir.eal  pro\v>,itTcnder5  them  lb  ccmplicated  as  to  be  al-  por'.aiu  cafes.  By  appealing  to  them,  we  can  tell  what 
-moll  ufe'efs  ;  and  what  is  wctfe,  when  the  calculation  is  the  proper  angle  of  the  fail  for  producing  the  great- 
it  ccmplcttJ  for  a  cnivilineal  prow,  the  rcflllanct.-  which  eit  impulfc  In  the  diredion  of  the  Ihip's  couif-  ;  or  t!ie 
rcfults  is  found  to  differ  widely  from  experiment.  This  befl  incliuatlon  of  the  fill  of  a  wind-miil,  or  the  beft  in- 
ihoxTi  that  the  motii  n  of  the  fluid  is  {o  modified  by  clination  of  the  float  of  a  watcr-whc:l,  &c.  &c.  Thefe 
the  aflii  u  of  the  moft  prominent  part  of  the  prow,  that  deduflions  will  be  made  in  their  proper  places  in  the 
its  impulfe  en  what  fuitecds  is  greatly  afFeited,  fo  that  couifeof  this  work.  We  fee  alfo,  that  the  deviation 
we  arc  not  allowed  to  comidertl  c  prow  as  compofed  of  from  the  fimple  theory  is  not  very  confiJcrablc  till  the 
a  number  of  parts,  each  of  which  is  atfcfted  .isif  it  were  obliquity  Is  great;  and  that,  iu  the  inclinations  which 
detached  from  wll  the  red.  other  circumifances  would  induce  us  to  give  to  the 
As  the  very  nature  of  naval  architciflure  fecms  to  re-  floats  of  watcr-whceh,  the  falls  of  wlnd-miUs,  and  the 
tjuire  curvilincal  forms,  in  crder  to  give  the  necedary  like,  the  rcfults  of  the  theory  are  fuificiently  agreeable 
I'rengtli,  it  fcemcd  of  in  pnri;;nceto  examine  more  par-  to  experiment,  tor  rendering  this  theory  of  very  great 
ticularly  the  dtviatirns  of  the  refiftanccs  of  fuch  prows  ufc  in  the  conlhuftion  of  machines.  Its  great  deinA 
fiom  the  refinances  afligncd  by  the  iheory.  The  aca-  is  in  the  impulilons  on  curved  furf.ices,  whicli  puts  a 
demicians  therefore  made  vcffels  with  prows  of  a  cylin-  ftop  to  our  improvement  of  the  fcience  of  naval  archi- 
ilrical  fliape  ;  cue  of  thefe  was  a  half  cylinder,  and  the  tei-'lure,  and  the  working  of  (hips. 

other  was  one-third  of  a  cylinder,  boih  having  the  fame  But  it  is  not  enough  to  detcdf  the  faults  of  this  theo- 
breadth,  viz.  two  fectjthe  fame  depth,  alfo  two  feet,  ry  :  we  lliould  try  to  amend  it,  or  to  fubftitute  ano- 
and  the  fame  length,  fc)ur  feet.  The  refillance  of  the  ther.  It  is  a  pity  that  fo  much  ingenuity  (hould  have 
lialf  cylinder  was  to  the  refiftance  of  the  perpendi-  been  thrown  away  in  the  application  of  a  theory  fo  de- 
cular  prow  in  the  proportion  of  13  to  25,  inflead  of  feftive.  Mathematicians  were  feduced,  as  has  been  al- 
bcing  as  13  to  19,5.  The  Chevalier  Borda  found  ready  obferved,  by  the  opportunity  which  It  gave  for 
nearly  the  fame  ratio  of  tlie  rclirtances  of  the  half  cylin-  exercifmg  their  calculus,  which  was  a  new  thing  at  the 
der,  and  its  diametrical  plane  when  moved  in  air.  He  time  of  puhlilhing  this  theory.  Newton  faw  clearly 
alio  compared  the  refill.inces  of  two  pvifms  or  wedges,  the  defeds  of  it,  and  makes  no  ufe  of  any  part  of  it 
oUhe  fame  breadth  and  height.  The  firll  had  its  fides  in  his  fubfequent  difcuflions,  and  plainly  has  ufed  it 
plane,  i;icllued  to  the  bafe  in  angles  of  60"  :  the  fccond  merely  as  an  introducflion,  in  order  to  give  fome  gene, 
had  Its  fides  portions  oi  cylinders,  of  which  the  planes  ral  notions  in  a  fubje<5f  quite  new,  and  to  give  a  demon- 
were  the  chords,  that  is,  their  fedions  were  arches  cf  flrjition  of  one  leading  truth,  vi/..  the  proportionality  of 
circles  of  60".  Their  refiftances  were  35133  ^^  i^°>  the  impullious  to  the  fquares  of  the  velocities.  While  we 
inflcad  of  being  as  133  to  220,  as  required  by  the  the-  profefs  the  higheft  refp«<ff  for  the  talents  and  labours 
cry;  and  as  the  rctiftance  of  the  firft  was  greater  in  of  the  great  mathematicians  who  have  followed  New- 
proportion  to  t4iat  of  the  bafe  than  the  theory  allows,  ton  in  this  moft  difficult  lefearch,  we  cannot  help  being 
liie  refiftance  of  the  lall  was  Icfs.  forry  that  fome  of  the  greateft  of  them  continued  to 
Mr  Robins  found  the  refiffance  of  a  fphere  moving  attach  themfelves  to  a  theory  which  he  neglected,  mere- 
in  air  to  be  to  the  refiftance  of  its  great  circle  as  1  to  ly  becaufe  it  aiTorded  an  opportunity  of  d;fplayinc  their 
2,27;  whereas  theory  requiies  them  to  be  as  1  to  2.  profound  knowledge  of  the  new  calculus,  ot  which  they 
He  found,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  abfolute  refiftance  were  willing  to  aicrlbe  the  difcovery  to  Leibnitz.  It 
was  greater  than  the  weight  of  a  cylinder  of  air  of  the  has  been  in  a  great  mealure  owing  to  this  diat  we  have 
fame  diameter,  and  having  the  height  neceflary  fnr  ac-  been  fo  late  in  dilcovering  our  ianorance  ot  the  fub-  ,.  , 
quiring  the  velocity.     Il  was  greater  in  the  proportion  jefl.     Newton  had   himfelf  pointed  out  all  the  defcfts  itsdrfeds 
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of  49  to  40  nearly.  of  tills  theory;  and  he  fet  himfelf  to  work  to  difcover 
Borda  found  the  refiftance  of  the  fphere  moving  in  another  which  fliould  be  more  conformable  to  the  na 
water  to  be  to  that  of  its  great  circle  as  1000  to  ture  of  things,  retaining  only  fuch  deduiff ions  from  the 
2508,  and  it  was  one-ninth  greater  than  the  weight  of  other  as  his  great  figaclty  alfured  him  would  ftand  the 
the  column  of  water  whofe  height  was  that  ncce/iary  tell  of  experiment.  Even  In  this  he  feems  to  have  besR 
for  producing  the  veloi.ity.  He  alfo  found  the  refift-  miilakeu  by  his  foil  .wers.  He  retained  the  propor- 
ance  cf  air  to  the  fphere  was  to  it.s  refiftance  to  its  great  tlonallty  of  the  1  efiftance  to  the  fquare  of  the  velocity, 
circle  as  1  102,45.  Tiiis  they  have  endeavoured  to  demnnftrate  iu  a  man- 
It  appears,  on  the  whole,  that  the  theory  gives  the  ner  conformable  to  Newton's  deterrniii  ulon  of  the 
rcfilfaiice  of  oblique  plane  furfaccs  too  fmall,  and  that  oldique  impulfcs  of  fluids  ;  and  under  the  cover  of  th« 
cf  curved  furf.ices  too  great ;  and  that  it  is  q'.'.itc  unfit  agreement  of  this  prop olitlon  with  experiment,  they  in- 
for  afccrtalning  tlic  modifications  of  refiftance  arling  tioduccd  into  meclianics  a  mode  of  expieflion,  and  even 
fr  m  the  figure  of  tlie  body.  Tl'.e  moft  promincit  of  concejuion,  which  is  inconfiftent  wlih  all  accurate 
part  of  the  prow  cliangcs  the  aifllon  <  f  the  fluid  on  the  notions  011  tlwfe  iubjciff  .  Newton's  propofilirjii  was, 
fucceeding  parts,  rendering  It  totally  dlfferentfrcjm  what  that  the  motions  communicated  to  the  fluid,  and  there- 
it  would  be  were  that  part  detached  from  the  reft,  and  fore  the  motions  loll  by  the  body,  in  equal  times,  were 
expofed  to  the  ftieam  with  the  fame  obi  quity.  It  is  as  the  fquares  of  the  »  clocitie  ;  and  he  conceived  thefe 
of  no  confcqucnce,  iherciore,  to  deduce  any  formula  as  pr  permcaluies  of  the  refin:ances.  It  is  a  matter  of 
from  the  valuable  experiments  of  the  French  academy,  experience,  that  the  forces  or  prclfures  by  which  a  body 
The  experiments  themfelves  are  of  great  imjoita  ce,  muil  be  fupportcd  in  oppolltion  to  the  impulf.s  of 
bccaule  they  give  us  the  impulfes  on  plane  furlaces  <,  'th  fluids,  are  in  tliij  very  proportion.  In  deurminlng  the 
4                                 _  j/ropjrtio/i 
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Rtfiftaiicc-  propoit'ion  of  the  divert  and  oblique  refillancc;  of  plans 
"^"^"""^  Airfaces,  he  conliders  the  lefiftances  to  arifc  f/om  mu- 
tual collifions  of  tlie  fuiface  and  fluid,  repeated  at  inter- 
vals of  time  too  fmall  to  be  perceived.  But  in  making 
this  compirifon,  he  has  no  occafion  \vh:itever  to  cnnli- 
der  this  rtpttUion  ;  and  vlien  he  affigns  the  proportion 
between  die  refiftance  ot  a  cone  and  of  its  bafc,  he,  in 
faifl,  alligns  the  proportion  between  two  Junukjneous 
and  inltuntaneous  impulfes.  But  the  mathematicians 
who  followed  him  have  confidered  this  repetition  as 
equivalent  to  an  augmentation  of  the  initial  or  (irit  im- 
pulie  ;  and  in  this  way  hive  attempted  to  demonftrate 
th.it  the  refillan.es  are  as  the  fquures  of  the  velocities. 
When  the  velocity  is  double,  each  impuli'e  is  double, 
and  tlie  number  in  a  given  time  is  double  ;  therefore, 
lay  they,  the  refiftance,  and  the  force  which  will  with- 
lland  it,  is  quadruple  ;  and  obfervation  confirms  their 
deduction  :  yet  nothing  is  more  gratuitous  and  illogi- 
cal.  It  is  very  true,  that  the  relillancc,  conceived  as 
Newton  conceives  it,  the  lofs  of  motion  fuftained  by  a 
body  moving  in  the  fluid,  is  quadruple  ;  but  the  inftan- 
taneous  impulle,  and  the  force  which  can  withlland  it, 
is,  by  all  the  laws  of  mechanics,  only  double.  What  is 
the  force  which  can  withftand  a  double  impulfe  ?  No- 
thing but  a  double  impulfe.  Nothing  but  impulfe  can 
be  oppofed  to  impulfe  ;  and  it  is  a  grofs  mifconception 
to  think  of  ftating  any  kind  of  comparilbn  between  im- 
pulfe and  prelfure.  It  is  this  which  has  given  rife  to 
mucli  jargon  and  falfe  reafoning  about  the  force  of 
percuflion.  This  is  ftated  as  infinitely  greater  than 
any  pre/furc,  and  as  equivalent  to  a  prelTure  infinitely 
repeated.  It  forced  the  abettors  of  thefe  doiflrines  at 
lad  to  deny  the  exiftence  of  all  piedures  whatever,  and 
to  aflcrt  that  all  motion,  and  tendency  to  motion,  was 
the  refult  of  impulfe.  The  celebrated  Euler,  perhaps 
the  tirft  mathematician,  and  the  loweft  philofopher,  of 
this  century,  fays,  "fince  motion  and  impulfe  are  feen 
to  cxiit,  and  fmce  we  fee  that  by  means  ot  motion  pref- 
furc  may  be  produced,  as  when  a  body  in  motion  ftrikes 
another,  or  as  when  a  body  moving  in  a  curved  channel 
prclfos  upon  it,  merely  in  confequence  cf  its  curvilineal 
motion,  and  the  exertion  of  a  centrifugal  force  ;  and  fmce 
Nature  is  moft  wifely  economical  in  all  her  operations  ; 
it  is  abfurd  to  fuppof°  that  prelfure,  or  tendency  to  mo- 
tion, has  any  other  origin  ;  and  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  a 
philofopher  to  difcover  by  what  motions  any  obferved 
preflure  is  produced."  Whenever  any  prelfure  is  ob- 
ftrved,  fuch  as  the  prelfure  of  gravity,  of  magnetifm, 
of  eleiSricity,  of  condenfed  air,  nay,  of  a  fpring,  and  of 
elafticity  and  cohefion  themfelves,  however  defperate, 
nay,  oppufite,  the  philofopher  mull  immediately  call 
about,  and  contrive  a  fet  of  motions  (cieating/iro /vr 
nalu  the  movers)  which  will  produce  a  preliure  like 
the  one  obferved.  Having  pleafed  his  fancy  with  this, 
he  crie-  out  'i^fsxa  "this  •m'uI  produce  the  prelfure  ;"  et 
J'ruflrajil  [er  plura  quod  fieri  potejl  per  pandora,  "there- 
tore  in  this  way  the  prelfure  is  produced."  Thus  the 
vortices  of  D;;fcartes  arc  brought  back  in  triumph,  and 
have  prc:di;ced  vortices  without  number,  wiiich  fill  the 
univerfe  with  motion  and  preliure. 

Such  bold  attempts  to  overturn  long-received  doc- 
trines in  mec.han;?s,  could  not  be  received  without  much 
criticifm  and  oppolition  ;  and  many  able  dillertations 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  defence  of  the  common 
dodlrines.  In  confequence  of  tlie  many  objetSions  to 
Vol.  XVI. 


the  comfarifon  of  pure  prelfure  with  pure  pcvculTion  I'efiliirrr. 
or  impulfe,  John  Bern  ulli  and  other;  were  at  lallobli- "— '^''— ' 
gcd  to  alfcrt  that  there  were  no  peifcclly  hard  boJi;s 
ia  nature,  nor  could  be,  but  that  all  bodies  werecliiflic  ; 
and  that  in  the  communication  of  inotion  by  pcrcuflion, 
the  velocities  of  both  bodies  were  gradually  chan:;ed  by 
their  m.utual  elallicity  ading  duting  the  finite  but  im- 
perceptible time  of  the  coUifion.  This  was,  in  fart, 
giving  up  the  whole  argument,  and  banilhing  per-cuf- 
fion,  while  their  aim  was  to  get  rid  of  prelfure.  For 
what  is  elallicity  but  a  prelfure  ?  and  how  (hall  it  be 
produced  ?  To  art  in  this  inftance,  mull  it  arife  from  a 
lUU  fmaller  impulfe  >.  But  this  will  require  another  ela- 
llicity, and  fo  on  without  end. 

Thtfe  are  all  legitimate  confequences  of  this  attempt 
to  ftate  a  comparifon  between  percufFion  and  preflure. 
Numberlefs  expeiiments  have  been  made  to  confirm  the 
ftatement ;  and  there  is  hardly  an  itinerant-lerturing 
fhowman  who  does  not  e-xliibit  among  his  apparatus 
Gravefand's  machine  (Vol.  I.  plate  xxxv.  fig.  4). 
But  nothing  affords  fo  fpccious  an  argument  as  the  ex- 
perimented proportionality  of  the  impulfe  of  fluids  to 
the  fquate  of  the  velocity.  Here  is  every  appearance 
of  the  accumulation  of  an  infinity  of  minute  impulfes, 
in  the  known  ratio  of  the  velocity,  each  to  each,  pro- 
ducing prelfares  which  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  fquares 
of  the  velocities. 

The  preiTures  are  obferved  ;  but  the  impulfes  or  per- 
cullions,  whole  accumulation  produces  thefe  prelTures, 
are  only  fiippofed.  The  rare  fluid,  introduced  by  New. 
ton  for  the  purpofe  already  mentioned,  either  does  not 
exill  in  nature,  or  does  not  art  in  the  manner  we  have 
faid,  the  particles  making  their  impulfe,  and  then  efca- 
ping  through  among  the  rell  without  afferting  their  mo- 
tion. We  cannot  indeed  fay  what  may  be  the  proportion 
between  the  diameter  and  the  dillance  of  the  particles. 
The  firll  may  be  incomparably  fmaller  than  the  fecond, 
even  in  mercury,  the  denfefl  fluid  which  we  are  famili- 
arly acquainted  with  ;  but  although  they  do  not  touch 
each  other,  they  art  nearly  as  if  they  did,  in  confe- 
quence of  their  mutual  attrartions  and  repullions.  Wo 
have  feen  air  a  thoufand  times  rarer  in  fome  experi- 
ments than  in  others,  and  therefore  the  dift ance  of  the 
particles  at  lead  ten  times  greater  than  their  diameters ; 
and  yet,  in  this  rare  Hate,  it  propagates  all  prelfures  or 
impulfes  made  on  any  part  <>f  it  to  a  great  dillance,  almolt 
in  an  inllant.  It  cannot  be,  therefore,  that  fluids  art 
on  bodies  by  impulfe.  It  is  very  iJolTiblc  to  conceive 
a  fluid  advancing  with  a  flat  furface  againd  the  flat 
fuiiace  of  a  folid.  The  very  firll  and  fuperficial  par- 
ticles may  make  an  impulfe;  and  if  they  were  annihi- 
lated, the  next  might  do  the  fame  :  and  if  the  velocity 
were  double,  thefe  impulfes  would  be  double,  and  would 
be  wichdood  by  a  double  force,  and  not  a  <|uadruple, 
as  is  obierved  :  and  this  very  circumdance,  that  a  qua- 
druple force  is  necelfary,  Ihould  have  made  us  conclude 
that  it  was  not  to  impulfe  that  this  force  was  oppofed. 
The  fird  panicles  having  made  their  duke,  and  not  be- 
ing annihilated,  muft  elcape  literally.  In  their  efca-  ,,  ^"^ 
ping,  they  efftrtually  prevent  every  faither  impulfe,  J,'"^,^ '''^^[ 
becaufe  ibey  come  in  the  way  of  thofe  filaments  which  Jfiflui.l 
would  have  ftruck  the  body.  Tlie  whole  procefs  feems  can  mak^ 
to  be  foniev.  hat  as  follows  :  -any  im- 

WJien  the  flat  furlace  of  the  fluid  has  come  into  con- ''" {^  ""  * 
tart  with  the  plane  furface  AD  (fig.  6.),  perpendicular  *^"pi"; 
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to  the  direflion  DC  of  their  motion,  they  m-.iil  oerica 
to  both  ("idss  equally,  ami  in  cq-.:il  ponions,  becaul'e 
no  reafon  can  be  jUi^ncii  uiiy  more  lliimUi'O  to  cithir 
lide.  Bv  thi>  means  the  tllanu-nt  EF,  which  would 
have  ftrnclv  the  lurticc  in  G,  is  dcHcilcd  hejorti:^  arrivn 
-/  the  lurface,  and  defctibes  a  curved  path  E  F  I  H  K, 
continuing  its  rectilineal  motion  to  I,  where  it  is  mter- 
cepted  by  a  filanunt  immediately  aJjoiuing  to  EF,  on 
ihe  tide  oi  the  middle  lilamen:  DC.  The  different  par- 
ticUi  of  DC  may  be  fuppofed  to  mipinge  in  fuccedion 
at  C,  aid  to  be  deflca.-d  at  ligiit  angles  ;  and  gliding 
along  CB,  to  efcape  at  B.  Each  Fdament  m  fucceflion, 
outwards  from  DC,  is  deflected  in  its  turn  ;  and  being 
hindered  from  even  touching  the  furface  CB,  it  glides 
off  in  »  dircclion  parallel  to  it ;  and  thus  EF  is  deHecl- 
ed  in  I,  moves  parallel  to  CB  from  I  to  H,  and  is  again 
deflecled  at  right  angles,  and  defcribes  HK  parallel  to 
DC.  The  f.me  tiling  may  be  fuppofed  to  happen  on 
the  ether  fide  of  DC. 

And  thus  it  would  appear  that  except  two  filaments 
immediately  adjoining  to  tlie  line  DC,  whicli  bifects 
the  furface  at  right  angles,  no  part  of  die  fluid  makes 
any  impulfe  on  the  furface  AB.  All  the  other  hlaments 
aie  merely  prelFcd  agiinft  it  by  the  lateral  filaments 
without  them,  which  they  turn  afidt,  and  prevent  trom 
ftriking  the  furface. 

In  like  manner,  when  the  fluid  ftrikes  the  edge  of  a 
prifm  cr  wedge  ACB  (fig.  7.),  it  cannot  be  faid  that 
any  real  impulfe  is  made.  Nothing  hinders  us  from 
fuppofing  C  a  mathematical  angle  or  indivifible  point, 
not  fufceptible  of  any  impulfe,  and  fcrving  merely  to  di- 
vide the  llream.  Each  tilanient  EF  is  etfeaually  pro- 
vented  from  impinging  at  G  in  the  line  of  its  direftion, 
and  with  the  obliquity  of  incidence  EGC,  by  lire  fila- 
ments between  EF  and  DC,  which  glide  along  the  fur- 
face  CA  ;  and  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  deHeif'ed  when 
it  comes  to  the  line  CF  which  bifetfls  the  angle  DCA, 
and  again  deflected  and  rendered  parallel  to  DC  at  I. 
The  fame  thing  happens  on  the  other  fide  of  DC ;  and 
wc  cannot  in  this  cafe  alfert  that  there  is  any  impulfe. 

We  now  fee  plainly  how  the  ordinary  theory  muit  be 
totally  unfit  for  furnilliing  principles  of  naval  architec- 
ture even  although  a  formula  could  be  deduced  Irom 
fuch  a  feries  cf  experiments  as  tliofe  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy. Although  we  (liould  know  precifely  the  im- 
pulfe, or,  to  fpeak  now  more  cautioully,  the  aftion  of 
the  fluid  on  a  furface  GL  (fig.  8.)  of  any  obhquity, 
when  it  is  alone,  detached  from  all  others,  we  cannot 
in  the  fmalleft  degree  tell  what  will  be  the  aflion  of 
part  cf  a  ftream  of  fluid  advancing  towards  it,  with  the 
fame  obliquity,  when  it  is  preceded  by  an  adjoining  fur- 
face CG,  having  a  different  inclination  ;  for  die  fluid 
will  not  glide  along  GL  in  the  fime  manner  as  if  it 
made  part  of  a  more  cxtenfive  furface  having  the  fame 
inclination.  The  previous  deflexions  are  extremely  dif- 
ferent in  ihefc  two  cafes ;  and  the  previous  deflexions 
are  the  only  changes  which  we  can  obferve  in  the  mo- 
tions of  the  fluid,  and  the  only  caufes  of  that  preifure 
which  we  obferve  die  body  to  fullain,  and  which  we 
call  the  impulfe  on  it.  Tiiis  theory  niuft,  therefore,  be 
quite  unfit  for  afccrtaining  the  aXion  on  a  curved  fur- 
face, which  may  be  conhdered  as  made  up  of  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  fuccellve  planes. 

We  now  fee  widi  equal  evidence  how  it  happens  that 


the  aXionof  tliids  on  folid  bodies  may  and  mud  be  op- Ktfiftmcc. 
p. fed  by  preflures  and  may  be  compared  with  and  mea-        ^3 
iured  by  the  picli'ure  of  gravity.     We  are  not  compa- Prcflure, 
ring  forces  of  different  kinds,  percuflions  with  |Meli'ures,  the  adion 
but  preli'uies  with  each  other.      Let    us    fee  whether  "^ A""''' 
this  view  of  the   fubjciil  will  afford  us  any  method  of 
compirifon  or  abfolute  meafiiremeiit. 

When  a  filament  of  fluid,  that  is,  a  row  ot'corpnfcles, 
are  turned  out  of  their  courfe  EF  (fig.  6.),  and  forced 
to  take  another  courfe  IH,  force  is  required  to  produce 
this  change  of  direiflion.  The  filament  is  prevented 
from  proceeding  by  other  filaments  which  lie  between  it 
and  the  body,  and  which  deflect  it  in  die  fame  manner 
as  if  it  were  contained  in  a  bended  tube,  and  it  will 
prefs  on  the  concave  filament  next  to  it  as  it  would  prefs 
on  the  concave  fide  of  the  tube.  Suppofe  fuch  a  bend- 
ed tube  ABE  (fig.  9.),  and  th.it  a  ball  A  is  projeXed 
along  it  with  any  velocity,  and  moves  in  it  without  fric- 
tion :  it  is  demonllrated,  in  elementary  mechanics,  diat 
the  ball  will  move  with  undiminillied  velocity,  and  will 
prel's  on  every  p(  int,  fuch  as  B,  of  the  concave  fide  of 
the  tube,  in  a  direction  BF  perpendicular  to  tlu'  plane 
CBD,  which  touclics  the  tube  in  the  point  B.  This 
preifure  on  the  adjoining  filament,  en  the  cor.cave  fide 
of  its  path,  muft  be  withltood  by  that  filament  which 
deflects  it ;  and  it  mud  be  propagated  acrofs  that  fila- 
ment to  the  next,  and  thus  augment  the  preffure  upon 
the  next  filament  already  prelfed  by  the  deflection  of 
that  intermediate  filament ;  and  thus  there  is  a  preffure 
towards  the  middle  filament,  and  to>vards  the  body,  ari- 
fing  from  die  deflexion  of  all  the  outer  filaments ;  and 
their  accumulated  fum  mull  be  conceived  as  immediate- 
ly exerted  on  the  middle  filaments  and  on  'he  body,  be- 
caufe  a  perfeift  fluid  tranfmits  every  prciiure  undimi- 
nilhed. 

The  preffure  BF  is  equivalent  to  the  two  BH,  BG 
one  of  which  is  perpendicular,  and  the  other  parallel, 
to  the  direXion  of  the  original  motion.  By  the  fii  11, 
(taken  in  any  point  of  the  curvilineal  motion  of  any  fi- 
lament), the  two  halves  of  the  ftream  are  preffed  toge- 
ther; and  in  the  cafe  of  fig.  6.  and  7.  exaXly  balance 
each  other.  But  the  preflures,  fuch  as  BG,  muft  be 
ultimately  withftood  by  the  furface  ACB  ;  and  it  is  by 
thefe  accumulated  preflures  that  the  folid  body  is  urged 
down  the  dream  ;  and  it  is  thefe  accumulated  preffures 
which  we  obferve  and  meafure  in  our  experiments.  We 
fliall  anticipate  a  little,  and  foy  that  it  is  mod  eafily  de- 
mondrated,  that  when  a  ball  A  (fig.  9.)  moves  with  un- 
diminiflied  velocity  in  a  tube  fo  iiicurvated  that  its  axis 
at  E  is  at  right  angles  to  its  axis  at  A,  the  accumulated 
aiflion  of  the  preffures,  fuch  as  BG,  taken  for  every 
point  of  the  path,  is  precifely  equal  to  the  force  which 
would  produce  or  extingiiilh  the  original  motion. 

This  being  the  cafe,  it  follows  mod  obvioufly,  that  if 
the  two  motions  of  the  filaments  are  fuch  as  we  have  dc- 
fcribed  and  reprcfented  by  fig.  6.  the  whole  preffure  in  the 
direflion  of  the  ftream,  that  is,  the  whole  preffure  which  whether 
can  be  obferved  on  the  fiirhice,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  they  he 
column  of  fluid  having  the  furface  for  its  bafe,  and  twice  cbftic  or 
the  fall  produiftive  of  the  velocity  for  its  height,  pre- ""'• 
cifely  as  Newton  deduced  it  from  other  confiderations  ; 
and  it  feems  to  make  no  odds  whether  the  fluid  be  elaf- 
tic  or  unelaftic,  if  the  deflexions   and   velocities  are  the 
fame.     Now  it  is  a  faX,  that  no  difference  in  this  re- 
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othev.  The  retardation  of  thole  next  the  bedjlitmed  to 
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Refinance,  fpeifl  can  be  obfeived  in  the  aflions  of  air  and  water;  at  fome  diftance  under  the  bottom,  forming   lines  of  Refirtancf. 

'•**'^'~"^'  and  this  had  always  appeared  a  great  defeiTl  in  Newton's  double  curvature.  v.»->/--^ 

theory  :  but  it  was  only  a  defeft  of  the  theory  attributed        The  breadth  of  the  ftream  that  was  deflefled  was 

to  him.     But  it  is  .ilfo  true,  that  the  obfcrved  aiflion  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the   body  ;  and  the  fcufible 

but  one-half  of  what  is  jufl  now  deduced  from  this  im-  defle>5lion  begun  at  aconfiderablediftance  up  the  dream 

proved  view  of  the   fubjeiS.     Whence  a: ifes  this  diffe-  efpecially  in  the  outer  filaments. 

rence  ?  The  reafon  is  this  :  We   have  given  a  very  cr-         Laftly,  the  form  of  the  curves  was  grea'ly  influencM 

roneous  account  of  the  motions  of  the  filaments.     A  fi-  by  the  propoition  between  the  width  of  the  troush  and 

lament  EF  does  not  move  as  reprefented  in  fig.  6.  with  that  of  the  body.     Tlie  curvature  was  always  lefs  when 

two  reftangular  inflexions  at  I  and  at  H,  and  a  path  the  trough  was  very  wide  in  proportion  to  the  body. 
IH  between  them  parallel  to  CB.     The  procefs  of  na-         Great  varieties  were  alfo  obfcrved  in  the  motion  or 

tare  is  more  like  what   is  reprefented  in  fig.    lo.     //  ;/  velocity  of  the   filaments.       In  gtneral,  the  filaments 

cbferved,  that  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  AB,  there  increafed  in  velocity  outwards  irom  the  body  to  a  cer- 

remains  a  quantity  of  fluid  ADB,  almoft,  if  not  alto-  tain  fmall  diilance,  which  was  nearly   the  fnme  in  all 

gether,  ftagnant.of  a  Angular  fli.npe,  having  two  curved  cafef,  and  then  diminiihed  all  the  way  outward.     This 

concave  fides  A  <«  D,   B  i  D,  along  which  the  middle  was  obfcrved  by  inequalities  in  the  colour  of  the  fila- 
filaments  glide.     This  fluid  is  very  flowly  changed. — 
The  late  Sir  Charles  Knowles,  an  officer  of  the  Britifli 
navy,  equally  eminent    for  his    fcientific    profefllonal 

knowledge  and  for  his  military    talents,   made  many  this  the  velocity  there  would  always  ifave  been  greateft. 
Sir  Charles  beautiful   experiments  for  afcertaining  the  paths  of  the         Thefe  obfervations  give  us  cor.fiderable  iKformation 

Kiiowlcs.     filaments  of  water.     At  a  diftance  up  the  ftream,  he  refpefling  the  mechanifm  of  thefe  motions,  and  tlie  ac- 

allowed  fmall  jets  of  a   coloured   fluid,  which  did  not  tion  of  fluids  upon  folids.     The  prelFure  in  the  duplicate 

mix  with  water,  to  make  part  of  the  ftream  ;  and  the  ratio  of  the  velocities  comes  here  acrain  into  view.     We 

experiments  were  made  in  troughs  with  fides  and  bottom  found,  that  although  the  velocities  were  very  dilTerent, 

of  plate-glafs.     A  fmalll  taper  was  placed  at  aconfider-  the  curves  were  precifely  the  fame.     Now  the  cbferved 

able  height  above,  by  which  the  ihadows  of  the  colour-  prelTures  arife  from  the  tranfverfe  forces  by  which  each 

ed  filaments  were  moft  dillinftly  projefted  on   a  white  particle  of  a  filament  is  retained  in  its  curvilineal  path  ; 

plane  held  below  the  trough,  fo  that  they  were  accu-  and  we  know  that  the  force  by  which  a  body  is  retain- 

rately  drawn  with  a    pencil.     A  few  important  parti-  ed  in  any  curve  is  diredHy  as  the  fquare  of  the  velocitv, 

culars  may  be  here  mentioned.  and  inverfely  as  the  radius  of  curvature.  The  curvature. 

The  ftill    water  ADC  lafted  for  a  long  while  be-  therefore,  remaining  the  fame,  the  tranfverfe  forces,  and 

fore  it  was  renewed  ;  and  it  feemed  to  be  gradually  confequently  the  prellure  on  the  body,  muft  be  as  the 

walled  by  abrafion,  by  the  adhefion  of  the  furrounding  fquare  of  the  velocity  :  and,  on  the  other  hand  we  can 

water,  which  gradually    licked  away    the  outer  parts  fee  pretty  clearly  (indeed  it  is  rigoroufly  demonftrated 

from  D  to  A  and  B  ;  and  it  feemed  to  renew  itfelf  in  by  D'Alembert),   that   whateverbe  the  velocities,  the 

the  direction  CD,  oppofite  to  the  motion  cf  the  ftream.  curves  lu;// be  the  fame.     For  it  is  known  in  hydraulics. 

There  was,  however.aconfiderable  intricacy  and  eddy  that  it  requires  a  fourfold  or  ninefold    preffure  to  pro- 

in    this  motion.       Some  (feemingly  fuperficial)  water  duce  a  double  or  triple  velocity.     And  as  all  preflures 

was  continually,  but  flowly,  flowing  outward  from  the  are  propagated  through  a  perfedl  fluid  without  diminu- 

line  DC,  while  other  water  was  feen  within  and  below  tion,  this  fourfold  prelfure,  while  it  produces  a  double 

it,  coming  inwards  and  going  backwards.  velocity,  produces  alfo  fourfold   tranfverfe    prefTures, 

The  coloured  lateral  filaments  were  moft  conftant  in  which  will  retain  the  particles,  movino-  twice  as  fafl:    in 

their  form,  while  the  body  was  the  fame,  although  the  ve-  the  fiime  curvilineal  paths.     And  thus  we  fee  that  the 

locity  was  in  fome  cafes  quadrupled.  Any  change  which  impulfes,  as  they  are  called,  and  refiftances  of  fluids 

thisproduced  feemed  confinedto  the  fuperficial  filaments,  have  a  certain  relation  to  the  weight  of  a  column    of 

As  the   filaments  were  deflefted,  they    were  alfo  con-  fluid,  whofe  height  is  the  height  neceflary  for  producing 

ftipated,  that  is,  the  curved  parts  of  the  filaments  were  the  velocity.     How  it  happens  that  a  plane  furface,  im- 

nearer  each  other  than  the  parallel  ftraight  filaments  up  merfed  in  an  extended  fluid,  fuftains  juft  half  the  pref- 

the  ftream  ;  and  this  conftipation  was  more  confiderable  fure  which  it  would  have  fuftained  had  the  motions  been 

as  the  prow  was  more  obtufe  and  the  defledion  greater,  fuch  as  are  flictched  in  figure  6ih,  is  a  matter  of  more  cu- 

The   inner  filaments  were  ultimately  more  dcfieded  rious  and  difficult  inveftigation.     But  we  fee  evidently 

than  thofe  without  them;  that  is,  if  a  line  be  diawn  that  the  preflure  muft  be  lefs  than  what  is  there  afflgned; 

touching  the  curve  EFIH  in  the  point  H  of  contrary  for  the  ftagnant  water  a-head  of  the  body  greatly  di- 

flexure,  where  the  concavity  bes'ins    to   be  on  the  fide  miniflies  the  ultimate  deflexions  of  the  filaments  ;  And 

next  the  body,  the  angle  HKC,    contained    between  it  may  be  demonftrated,  that  when  tlie  p.irt  BE  of  the 

the  axis  and  this  tangent  line,  is  fo  much  the  greater  as  canal,  fig.   9.  is  inclined  to  the  part  AB  in  an  angle 

the  filament  is  nearer  the  axis.  lefs  than  90°,  the  prefTures   BG  along  the  whole  canal 

When  the  body  expofed  to  the  ftream  was  a  box  of  are  as  the  verfed  fine  of  the  ultimate  angle  of  defleflion, 

upright  fides,  flat  bottom,  and  angular  prow,    like  a  or  the  verfed  fine  of  the  angle  which  the  part  BE  makes 

wedge,  having  its  edge  alfo  upright,  the  filaments  were  with  the  part  AB.     Therefore,  fince  the  defieiftions  re- 

not  all  deflefled  laterally,  as  theory  would  make  us  ex-  femble  more  the  fketch  given  in  fig.  10.  the  accumulated 

peft  5  but  the  filaments  near  the  bottom  were  alfo  de-  fum  of  all  thefe  forces  BG  of  fig.  9.  muft  be  lefs  than 

fleited  downwards  as  well  as  laterally,  and  glided  along  the  fimilar  fum  correfponding  to  fig.  6.  that  is,  lefs  than 
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the  weight  cf  the  coUimn  oi'  jluid,  having  twice  tl'.e 
'  produclive   hciglit  for   its  height.     Kow  il  15  juft  one- 
half,  iLa'l  be  our  next  inijuiry. 

And  licie  we  mull  return  to  the  lai)o«rs  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton.  After  many  I  eaiilifiil  r.hferv.>tiiin<;  en  the  na- 
ture and  mechanifni  of  continued  iUiids,  lie  f.iys,  that 
the  refillance  which  they  occalitin  is  but  onc-haU  ol  that 
occafioncd  by  the  rare  Hiiid  which  had  been  ii)e  iubjccl 
of  his  former  propolition  ;  "which  trtilli,"  (fays  he, 
with  his  nfual  caution  and  modclly),  "  I  (hall  endeavour 
to  lliow." 

He  then  enters  into  another,  as  novel  and  as  dillicult 
an  invcftigation,  viz.  the  1.1WS  cf  hydraulics,  and  endea- 
vours to  afcerlain  the  motion  of  fluids  tliiougli  orifices 
when  urged  by  i)reli"urcs  of  any  kind.  Ho  endeavours 
to  afcertain  the  velocity  with  which  a  fliiiil  e'capes 
through  a  horizontal  oritice  in  the  bottom  of  a  velfcl, 
by  the  aiflion  of  its  weight,  and  the  prclFur.:  wl-.ich  iliii 
vein  of  fluid  will  exert  on  a  little  circle  which  occupies 
part  of  the  oi  itue.  To  obtain  this  he  employs  a  kind  of 
approximation  and  trial,  of  wjiicli  it  would  be  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  give  an  extraiS  ;  and  then,  by  increafing 
the  diameter  cf  the  velfel  and  ot  the  liole  to  infinity, 
lie  accommodates  liis  reafoning  to  tlie  cafe  of  a  plane 
llirface  expofed  to  an  indefinitely  extended  llream  of 
fluid  ;  and  laftly,  giving  to  the  little  circular  furface 
the  motion  which  he  had  before  afcribed  to  the  fluid, 
lie  fays,  that  the  rcfiftance  to  a  plane  furface  moving 
ihrc  ugh  an  unclaftic  continuous  fluid,  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a  column  cf  the  fluid  whofe  height  is  one- 
hall  of  that  neceflary  for  acquiring  the  velocity  ;  and 
he  fays,  that  the  refillance  of  a  globe  is,  in  this  cafe, 
the  fame  with  th^t  of  a  cylinder  of  the  fame  diameter. 
The  refillance,  therefore,  of  the  cylinder  or  circle  is 
four  times  Icfs,  and  that  of  the  globe  is  twice  lefs  than 
their  refiftances  on  a  rare  elaflic  medium. 

But  tJiis  determination,  though  founded  on  princi- 
ples or  afTumptlons,  which  are  much  nearer  to  the  real 
(late  of  things,  is  liable  to  great  objections.  It  de- 
pends on  his  method  for  afccrtaining  the  velocity  of 
the  ifluing  fluid  ;  a  method  extremely  ingenious,  but 
detective.  The  catara<5l,  which  he  fuppofes,  cannot  ex- 
ift  as  he  fuppofes,  dcfcending  by  the  full  aiflion  of 
gravity,  arc!  furrcunded  by  a  funnel  of  flagnant  fluid. 
For,  in  fuch  circumftance;,  there  is  nothing  to  balance 
the  hydroflatical  prcffurc  of  this  furrounding  fluid  ;  bc- 
caufc  the  whol;  preflure  oi  the  central  cataraa  is  em- 
ployed in  producing  its  own  defcent.  In  the  next 
jilace,  the  prclTurc  which  he  determines  is  beyond  all 
doubt  only  half  (;f  what  is  obfcrved  on  a  plane  furface 
in  all  our  experiments.  And,  in  the  third^ilace,  it  is 
repugnant  to  all  our  experience,  that  the  refUlancc  cf 
a  globe  or  of  a  pointed  body  is  as  great  as  that  of  its 
circular  bjfe.  Hii;  rcafons  are  by  no  means  convincing. 
He  fuppofes  them  placed  in  a  tube  or  canal  ;  and  fnce 
tlii:y  are  fuppofed  of  tin  fame  diameter,  and  therefore 
leave  equal  fpaccs  at  their  lidcs,  he  concludes,  that  bc- 
cauP;  the  water  cfcapes  by  their  fides  witli  the  fame  ve- 
locity, they  will  have  the  fame  refiftance.  But  this  is 
by  no  means  a  neceffiry  confeciuence.  Even  if  the 
v/itcf  Ihould  be  allowed  to  exert  equal  prefTures  on 
riiem,  tlie  [ireliiires  being  perpendicular  to  their  fur- 
faces,  and  thefe  furfaccs  being  inclined  to  the  axis, 
while  in  the  cafe  of  the  bafe  of  a  cylin:ler  it  is  in 
the  dire<lion  of  the  axis,  there  muft  be   a  difference  in 


the  accumulated  or  compound  prclfuie  in  th;:  JireiTtion  RcCftance. 
ofthcaxij.  He  indeed  fays,  tli.it  in  the  cafe  of  the  "— ''^»'~"»^ 
cylinder  or  the  circle  obftrinfling  the  canal,  a  quantity 
ot  water  remains  ilagnant  on  its  upper  luit.uc;  viz. 
all  the  water  whofe  motion  would  not  contribute  to 
the  mod  ready  pa(fage  of  the  fluid  between  the  cy- 
linder and  the  li  les  of  the  canal  or  tube ;  and  that 
tli's  water  may  be  confidercd  as  frozen.  II  this  be 
the  cafe,  it  is  indifferent  what  is  the  form  of  the  body 
that  is  covered  with  this  mafs  of  frozen  or  Ilagnant  wa- 
ter. It  may  b-.-  a  heniifphere  or  a  cone  ;  the  refillance 
will  be  the  lan>e. — But  Newton  by  no  means  afiigns,  ei- 
ther with  precilion  or  witli  dillinA  evidence,  the  form 
and  maynitude  of  this  Ilagnant  water,  fu  as  to  give  con- 
fidence in  the  refaUs.  He  contents  liimfelf  with  fay- 
ing, that  it  is  that  water  who'e  nioti  ^n  is  not  neccllary 
<;r  cannot  contribute  to  the  moll  cafy  palfage  of  the 
"■a'cr.  ....  48 

There  remains,  therefore,  many  imperfeftions  in  this  Thouj;Ii 
theory.     But  notwithllanding  thefe  detefts,  we  cannot  difpbyiiig 
but  admire  the  efforts  and  fagacity  of  this  great  phi-  S.'''^*-  '^S-'" 
lofopher,  who,  after  having  difcovcred  fo  many  fublime  "^''^ ' 
truths  of  mechanical  nature,  ventured  to  trace   out  a 
path  lor  the  folution  of  a  problem  which  no  pcrfon 
had   yet  attempted  to  bring  within  the  range  of  ma- 
tliematical  inveftigacion.  And  his  foUuion,  though  inac- 
curate, fhines  throughout   with  that  invenlire  genius 
and  that  fertility  of  refourcc,  which  no  man  ever  pof- 
felfed  in  fo  eminent  a  degree. 

Tiioie  who  have  attacked  tlic  filiuion  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  have  not  been  more  fuccefsi'ul.  Moll  of  them, 
inftead  of  piinciples,  have  given  a  great  deal  of  calculus; 
and  the  chief  merit  which  any  of  them  can  claim,  is 
that  (i  having  deduced  fome  fingle  propolition  which 
happens  to  quadrate  with  fome  fingle  cafe  of  experi- 
ment, while  their  general  theories  are  cither  inappli- 
cable, from  difficulty,  and  obfcurity, or  are  difcordant 
with  more  general  obfervation. 

We  muft,  however,  except  from  this  number  Daniel 
Bernoulli,  who  was  not  only  a  great  geometer,  but 
one  of  tlic  firft  philofophers  of  the  age.  He  poirelfej 
all  the  talents,  and  was  free  from  the  faults  of  that 
celebrated  family  ;  and  v.'hile  he  was  the  matliema- 
ticiiin  of  Europe  who  penetrated  lartheft  in  th.e  invefti- 
gation  of  this  great  problem,  he  was  the  only  perlbn 
who  felt,  or  at  leaft  who  acknowledged,  its  great  dif- 
ficulty. 

In  the    2d  volume    of  the  Commint.  Pdropol.   1727,  „  .■**  „•. 
lie  propoies  a  formula  tor  the  refillance  of  fluids,    de-  gcncr.il 
duced  fr.im  conlideralions  quite  different  from  thofe  on  formula 
which  Newton  founded  his  folution.      But  he  delivers  f""i>'=^  o" 
it  with  modeft  difiidence;  becaufe  he  found  that  it  gave  JiypothcCi. 
a  refillance  f>ur  times  greater  llian  experiment.    In  the 
fame  dilleitation  he  determines  the  rel'iftance  of  a  fphere 
to    be  one  lialf  of  that  of  its  great  circle.     But  in  his 
fubfeq'jcnt  tlicory  of  Hydrodynamics    (a  work  which 
muft  ever  rank  among  the  firll  pioun<ftions  of  the  age, 
and  is  equally  eminent  ii^x  refined  and    elegant  mathe- 
matics, and   ingenious   and  original  th  nii.'hts  in  dyna- 
mics), he  calls  this  determination  in  quellion.     It    is 
indeed    founded    on  the  fame  hypothetical  principles 
which  have  been  unikilfully  detached  from  the  reft  of 
Newton's  phyfics,  and  maiie  the  ground-work    of  all 
the  fubfequent  theories  on  this  fubjccl. 

In  1741  Mr  Daniel  CcrnouIIi  publilhed  another  dif- 
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fertation  (in  tlie  8:li  volume  of  the  Coin.  Pctropol.) 
on  the  action  and  ref.ftance  of  fluids,  limited  to  a  very 
particular  cafe  ;  namely,  to  the  impulfe  of  a  vein  of 
Huid  falling  perpendicularly  on  an  iniinicely  extended 
plans  furface.  This  he  demonftnites  to  be  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  the  fluid  whole  hafe  is  the  area 
of  the  vein,  and  whofe  height  is  twice  the  fall  produ- 
cing the  velocity.  This  dcmonflration  is  drawn  irora 
the  true  principles  of  mechanics  and  the  acknowledged 
Jaws  of  hydraulics,  and  may  be  received  as  a  llrift  phy- 
fical  dcmonftrat  ion.  As  it  is  the  only  propofition  in  the 
vfhdle  theory  that  has  as  yet  received  a  demonllration 
accefllble  to  readers  not  verfant  in  all  the  refinement  of 
modern  analylis  ;  and  as  the  principles  on  which  it  pro- 
ceeds will  undoubtedly  lead  10  a  folution  ot  every  pro- 
blem which  can  be  piopofcd,  once  that  our  mathemati- 
cal knowledge  Ihall  enable  us  to  apply  th;rn — we  think 
it  our  duty  to  give  it  in  this  place,  although  we  mull; 
acknowledge,  that  this  problem  ii  fo  very  limited,  that 
it  will  liardly  bear  an  application  to  any  c-le  that  dif- 
fers but  a  little  from  the  e.xprefs  conditions  of  the  pro- 
blem.  Theie  do  occur  cafes  hov.-ever  in  praiTlice,  where 
it  may  be  applied  to  very  great  advantage. 

Daniel  Bernoulli  gives  two  demonftralions  ;  one  of 
which  may  be  c.ilied  a  popular  one,  and  the  other  is 
more  fclentiiic  and  introdadtory  to  fuither  invefti^aticn. 
V/c  fhall  give  both. 

Bernoulli  firil  determines  the  whole  adtion  exerted 
in  the  efllax  of  the  vein  of  fluid.  Suppofe  the  velocity 
of  efflux  V  is  that  which  wou'.d  be  acquired  by  f.iLing 
through  the  height  h.  It  is  well  known  that  a  body 
moving  during  the  time  of  this  fall  with  the  velocity  v 
would  defcribe  a  fpacc  2  h.  The  effect,  tliereture,  ol 
the  hydraulic  action  is,  that  in  the  time  /  of  the  fail  k, 
there  iflues  a  cylinder  or  prifm  of  water  whofe  bale  is 
the  crofs  fedlionyor  area  of  the  vein,  and  whofe  length 
is  2  />.  And  this  quantity  of  matter  is  now  moving 
with  the  velocity  v.  The  quantity  of  motion,  therefore, 
which  is  thus  produced  \s  2  s  h  v  ;  and  this  quantity  ot 
motion  is  produced  in  the  time  t.  And  this  is  the  ac- 
cumulated elTedt  of  all  the  expelling  forces,  eftimated 
in  the  diieftion  of  the  etllux.  Now,  to  compare  this  ■ 
with  the  e-xertion  of  fome  pretfing  power  with  which 
we  are  familiarly  acquainted,  let  us  fuppofe  tliis  pillar 
2  s  h  to  be  frozen,  and,  being  held  in  the  hand,  to  be 
dropped.  It  is  well  knov.n,  that  in  the  time  /  it  will 
fall  through  the  height  h,  and  will  acquire  the  velocity 
ti,  and  now  poifelles  the  quantity  of  motion  2  j-  h  v — 
and  all  this  is  the  efiedt  of  its  weight.  The  weight, 
therefore,  of  the  pillar  2  j  h  produces  the  fame  efl'ed, 
and  in  the  fame  time,  and  (as  may  eafily  be  feen)  in 
the  fame  gradual  manner,  with  the  expelling  forces  of 
the  fluid  in  the  veifel,  which  expelling  forces  arife  from 
llie  pre'Jure  of  all  tlie  fluid  in  the  veifel.  Therefore 
the  accumulated  hydraulic  preffure,  by  which  a  vein 
of  a  heavy  fluid  is  forced  out  through  an  orifice  in 
the  bottom  or  i':de  of  a  veifel,  is  equal  (whsn  efti- 
mated in  the  direction  of  the  efllux)  to  the  weight 
of  a  column  of  the  fluid,  having  for  its  bale  the  fec- 
tion  of  the  vein,  and  twice  the  fall  produdlive  of  the 
velocity  of  efllux  for  its  height. 

Now  let  ABDC  (fig.  11.)  be  a  quadrangular  veflel 
with  upright  plane  fides,  in  one  of  which  is  an  orifice 
k^Y.     From  every  point  of  the  circumference  of  this 


orifice,  fuppofe  iicrizontal  lines  Ee,  ¥/,  See.  which  v.i'lflcrinanre. 
mark  a  fiiniUr  furface  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  veifel. 
Suppofe  the  orifice  EF  to  be  (hut.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  furfaces  EF  and  ef  v.-ill  be  equally 
pretled  in  oppollte  direftions.  Now  open  the  orifire 
EF;  the  water  will  rufh  out,  and  the  pieiriire  on  EF 
is  now  removed.  There  will  therefore  be  a  tendency 
in  the  veifel  to  move  back  in  the  direction  JLe.  And 
this  tendency  mull:  be  precilely  equal  and  oppofite  to  the 
\\  hole  effort  of  the  expelling  forces.  This  is  a  conclu- 
finn  as  avident  as  any  propofition  in  mechanics.  It  is. 
thus  tliat  a  gun  recoils  and  a  rocket  rifes  in  the  air  ;  and 
on  this  is  founded  the  operation  of  Mr  Parents  or  Dr 
Barker's  mill,  defcribed  in  all  treatifes  of  mechanics, 
and  moft  leariiedly  treated  by  Euler  in  the  Berlii*  Me- 
moirs. 

Now,  let  this  ftream  of  water  be  received  on  a  circu- 
lar plane  M.-I,  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  and  let  this 
circular  plane  be  of  fuciv  extent,  that  the  vein  efcapes 
from  its  lides  in  an  infinitely  thin  Ihcet,  the  water  flow, 
ing  of!  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  plane.  The  vera 
by  this  means  will  expand  into  a  trumpet  like  fhape,  ha- 
ving curved  lides,  EKG,  FLH.  We  abftraft  at  pre- 
fent  the  adlion  of  gravity,  which  would  caul'e  the  vein 
to  bend  downwards,  and  occafirn  a  greater  velocity  at 
H  than  at  G  ;  and  v/e  fuppofe  the  velocity  equal  in 
every  point  of  the  circumlercnce.  It  is  ])lain,  that  if 
die  action  of  gravity  be  neglefted  after  the  water  has 
ilfucd  through  tlie  orifice  EF,  the  velocity  in  every 
point  of  the  circumference  of  the  plane  MN  will  be 
that  of  the  efflux  through  EF. 

Nowjbecauie  EKG  h  the  natural  fnape  aiTumed  by 
the  vein,  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  whole  vein  were  co- 
vered by  a  tiibe  or  mouth  piece,  fitted  to  its  (liape,  and 
perfeftly  polilhed,  fo  that  the  water  ihall  glide  along 
it,  without  any  friftion  (a  thing  which  we  may  always 
fuppole),  the  water  will  exert  no  preifure  whatever  on 
this  trumpet  mouth-piece.  Laftly,  let  us  fuppofe  that 
the  plane  MN  is  attached  to  the  mouth-piece  by  ibme 
bits  ot  wire,  ib  as  to  allow  the  water  to  efcape  all  round 
by  the  narrow  chink  between  the  mouth-piece  and  the 
plane  :  We  have  now  a  vciTel  confilling  of  the  upright 
part  ABDC,  the  trumpet  GKEFLH,  and  the  plane 
MN  ;  and  the  water  is  efcaping  from  cvtry  point  of  the 
circumference  of  the  chink  GHNM  with  the  velocity 
"J.  If  any  part  of  this  chink  were  ihut  up,  tliere  would 
be  a  preffure  on  that  part  equivalent  to  the  force  of  ef- 
flux from  the  oppofite  part.  Tlierefore,  when  all  is 
open,  thcfe  elforts  of  efflux  balance  each  other  all  round. 
There  is  not  therefore  any  tendency  in  this  compound 
veifel  to  move  to  any  fide.  But  take  away  the  pLinu 
MN,  and  there  would  immediately  arife  a  preffure 
in  the  dircdion  E  e  equal  to  (he  weiglit  of  the  rolumii 
2s/j.  This  is  therefore  balanced  by  the  prefiure  011 
the  circular  plane  MN,  which  is  therefore  equal  to  this 
weight,  and  the  propofition  is  demonftrited. 

A  nu7iibcr  of  experiments  were  made  by  ProfefTur 
Kraft  at  St  Peterfburg,  by  receiving  the  vein  on  a  plane 
MN  (fig.  II.)  which  was  faftened  to  the  ar.Ti  of  a  ba- 
lance OPCIj  having  a  fcale  R  hanging  on  the  oppofite 
arm.  The  refiflance  or  prciTure  on  ihe  plane  was  mea- 
fured  by  weights  put  into  the  fcale  R  ;  and  the  velocity 
of  the  jet  was  meafured  by  means  of  the  diftance  KH» 
to  whicli  it  fpouted  on  a  hoiiicr.la!  phiuc. 
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Tin:  rcrultioftl'd'ctipeiinicn's  ivere  as  conformable 
to  tilt  ;hcory  as  cculd  be  withcil.  The  itfillance  was 
always  a  little  lefs  tlian  whiit  the  theory  leiiuircil,  but 
greatly  ciceedid  its  half;  the  rf  lull  ofiliegciier.il  re- 
ceived theories.  This  defcA  ilioulJ  be  expe«fled  ;  for 
the  dcmoni'ra'.ion  fiippofes  the  pl.ine  MN  to  be  infinite- 
ly extended,  I'o  that  the  fiini  of  w.itcr  which  itfuts 
tiircugh  the  chink  may  be  accurately  parallel  to  the 
plane.  This  never  can  be  completely  etfciled.  Alfo 
it  was  fiippofed,  that  the  velocity  was  judly  meafured 
by  the  ampliuide  of  the  pirabola  EGK.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  the  very  patting  the  plane  MN  in  the  way 
of  the  jet,  thoui;h  at  the  diftance  of  an  inch  fr.>ni  tlie 
ijritice,  will  din'iinilh  the  velocity  of  the  ellliix  lhrouf;h 
thiioritice.  This  is  cafily  verified  by  experiment.  Ob- 
ierve  the  time  in  which  the  veifel  will  be  emptied  wiien 
there  is  no  plane  in  the  way.  Repeat  the  experiment 
with  the  plane  in  its  place  ;  and  more  time  will  be  ne- 
celTary.  The  following  is  a  note  of  a  courfe  of  ex- 
periments, taken  as  they  Aand,  without  any  feledion. 

N^"  I  2  3  4  5  6 

Refill,  by  theory  l-oi     1720     1651     i6oi     1518     1071 

Rclift.  by  expcrinient     1405     1463     I486     1401     1403     1021 
Difference  298       157       165       201        125         jl 

In  ordcrtodemonflrats  this  propofition  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  furnilh  the  means  of  invcftigating  the  whole 
mechanifm  and  aftion  of  moving  fluids,  it  is  neceirary  to 
premile  an  elementary  theorem  of  curvilincal  motions. 

If  a  particle  of  matter  defcribes  a  curve  line  ABCE 
(fig.  13.)  by  the  continual  aflion  of  dcflefting  forces, 
which  vary  in  any  manner,  both  with  refpeft  to  inten- 
fity  and  direfiion,  and  if  the  aftion  of  thefe  forces,  in 
every  point  of  the  cun'e,  be  refolved  into  two  direc- 
tions, perj^endicular  and  parallel  to  the  initial  direftinn 
AK;  then, 

I.  The  accumulated  effeii  of  ilie  deflcfling  forces, 
eftimated  in  a  diredion  AD  perpendicular  to  AK,  is 
to  the  final  quantity  of  motion  as  the  fine  of  the  final 
change  of  direflion  is  to  radius. 

Let  us  firft  luppofe  that  the  .iccelerating  forces  aft 
by  Harts,  at  equal  intervals  of  time,  when  the  body 
is  in  the  points  A,  B,  C,  E.  And  let  AN  be  the  de- 
fleeing  force,  which,  afling  at  A,  changes  the  oiigi- 
ral  direaion  AK  to  AB.  Produce  AB  till  BH  = 
AB,  and  complete  the  parallelogram  BFCH.  Then 
FB  is  the  force  which,  by  afling  at  B,  changed  the 
motion  BH  (the  continuation  of  AB)  to  BC.  In 
like  manner  make  C*  ;  in  BC  produced)  equal  to  BC, 
and  complete  the  parallelogram  C/Eh.  C/  is  the 
deflefting  force  at  C,  &c.  Draw  BO  parallel  to  AN,  and 
GBK  perpendicular  to  AK.  Alfo  draw  lines  through 
C  and  E  perpendicular  to  AK,  and  draw  through  B 
and  C  lines  parallel  to  AK.  Draw  alfo  HL,  /./  per- 
pendicular, and  EG,  HI,  ii,  parallel  to  AK. 

It  ii  plain  that  J5K  i:.  BO  or  AN  ellimatcd  in  the 
direflion  perpendicular  to  AK,  and  that  BG  is  BF 
eftimated  in  the  fame  w.ty.  And  fince  BH  =  AB,  HL 
or  IM  is  equal  to  BK.  AllV.  CI  is  equal  to  BG. 
Therefore  CM  is  equal  to  AP-|-BG.  By  fimihir  rea- 
foniiig  it  appears  that  Em  =  E  i  +  i/,  =  C  r  -t-CM,  = 
Cv  +  B     ,+AP. 

Iherciore  il  CE  be  taken  for  the  raeafure  of  the 
final  vel.  city  or  quantity  of  motion,  Em  will  be  the 
accun.ulatcd  eflea  (  f  -.he  dcHeaing  forces  ellimatcd  in 
the   diredion  AD  perpendicular  to  AK.     But  Em  is 


to  CE  as  the  fine  of  /-iCE  is  to  radiub  ;  and  the  angle  Rcfidsticf. 
r.t  CE  is  the  angle  contained  between  the  Initial  and  """"^  "^ 
final  dircdiions,  becaufe  C  m  is  parallel  to  AK.  Now 
let  the  intervals  of  time  diniinilli  continually  and  the 
frequency  of  the  inipul.'cs  increafe.  The  defleftion  be- 
comes ultim  itely  continuous,  and  the  motion  curvili- 
iieal,  and  the  propofition  is  demonftra'.ed. 

We  fee  that  the  initial  velocity  and  its  fuhfequcnt 
changes  do  not  affeel  the  conclufion,  which  depends 
entirely  on  the  final  quantity  of  motion. 

2.  The  accumulated  efleifl  of  the  accelerating  forces, 
when  cllimated  in  the  direction  AK  of  the  origin.ii- 
motion,  or  in  the  oppofite  diredlion,  is  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  initial  quantity  of  motion  and  the 
prodna  of  the  final  quantity  of  motion  by  the  coflne 
of  the  change  of  ditefllon. 

Eor  C  m=  C  /—  m  /,  =  BM—fq 
BM=;BL— ML,  =  AK— EG 
AK=  AO— 01c,  =  AO— PN. 

Therefore  PN-}-FG+yQ_(the  accumulated  impulfe 
in  the  direaion  OA)=AO— CM,  =A0— CE  x  co- 
ihie  of  ECM. 

Cor.  I.  The  fame  aaion,  in  the  direaion  oppofite 
to  that  ot  the  original  motion,  is  ncie/Tary  for  caufing 
a  body  to  move  at  right  angles  to  its  former  diredion 
as  for  flopping  its  motion.  For  in  this  cafe,  tlie  co- 
fine  of  the  change  cf  direaion  is  ^  0,  and  AO — CE 
X  cofine  ECMn  AO — a,  =  AO,  =  the  original  motion. 

Cor.  2.  If  the  initi.il  and  final  velocities  are  the  fame, 
the  accumulated  aaion  of  the  accelerating  forces,  elli- 
m  ited  in  the  dreaion  OA,  is  equal  to  the  produa  of 
the  original  quantity  of  motion  by  the  verl'ed  fine  of 
the  change  of  direaion. 

The  application  ofthefc  theorems,  particularly  the 
fecond,  to  our  prcfent  purpofe.is  very  obvious.  All  the 
filaments  of  the  jet  were  originally  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  axis,  and  tliey  are  finally  moving  along  the 
refifting  plane,  or  perpendicular  to  their  former  motion. 
Thercibre  their  tranfverfe  forces  in  the  direaion  of  the 
axis  are  [in  cumu'.o)  equal  to  to  the  force  which  wi/uld 
ftop  the  motion.  For  the  aggregate  of  the  fimulta- 
neous  forces  of  every  particle  in  the  whole  filament  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  fucceffivc  forces  of  one  particle, 
as  it  arrives  at  different  points  of  its  curvilineal  path. 
All  the  tranfverfe  forces,  eftimated  in  a  direaion  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  the  vein,  precifely  balance  and 
fullain  e.ach  other ;  and  the  only  forces  which  can  pro- 
duce a  fcnfible  elFea  are  thole  in  a  diredion  parallel 
to  the  axis.  By  thefe  all  the  inner  filaments  arc  pref- 
fed  towards  the  plane  ^IN,  and  muft  be  withftood  by  it. 
It  is  highly  probable,  nay  cert.iin,  that  there  is  a  quantity 
of  llagnant  water  in  the  middle  of  the  vein  which  fuftains 
the  prelilires  of  the  moving  filaments  without  it,  and 
tranfmiis  it  to  the  folid  plane.  But  this  does  not  alter 
the  cafe.  And,  fortunately,  it  is  of  no  confequence 
what  changes  happen  in  the  velocities  of  the  particles 
while  each  is  defciibing  its  own  curve.  And  it  is  from 
this  circumllance,  peculiar  to  this  particular  cafe  of  per- 
pendicular impulfe,  that  we  are  able  to  draw  the  con- 
clufion. It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  dcnionftrate  that 
tiie  velocity  of  the  external  liirhice  of  this  jet  is  con- 
ftant,  and  indeed  of  every  jet  which  is  not  aifled  on  by 
external  forces  after  it  has  quitted  the  orifice  :  but  this 
dilcuffion  is  quite  unneceffary  here.  It  is  however  ex- 
tremely diUicuk  to  afccriain,  even  in  this  moft  fimple 

cafe, 
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Refinanff.  cafe,  what  is  the  velocity  of  the  internal  filaments  in 
'■"''"^^'"^  the  different  points  of  their  progrefs. 

Siich  is  the  demonftration  which  Mr  BjrncuUi  has 
given  of  this  propofition.  i^imiceJ  as  it  is,  it  is  higlily 
vahiable,  becaule  derived  from  the  true  principles  of 
hydraulics. 

He  hoped  to  render  it  more  extenfive  and  applicable 
to  oblique  impulfes,  when  the  axis  AC  of  ihe  vein 
(fig.  13.  n°  2.)  is  inclined  to  the  plane  in  an  angle 
ACN.  But  here  all  the  fimplicity  of  the  cafe  is  gone, 
and  we  are  nnvv  obliged  to  afcertain  the  motion  of  each 
HU  theory  filament.  It  might  not  perhaps  be  impollibk  to  deter- 
atteiiipteil  mine  what  mull;  happen  in  the  plane  of  the  figure, 
in  vain  to  jj^^^t;  is,  in  a  plane  palfng  through  the  axis  of  the  vein, 
be  rendered  ^^^  j  perpendicular  tr.  the  plane  MN.  But  even  in  this 
?'""*  ■  j-^cg  i(.  «-ould  be  extremely  difficult  to  determine  how 
much  of  the  fluid  will  go  in  the  dire>5lion  EKG,  and 
what  will  go  in  the  path  FLH,  and  to  afcertain  the 
form  of  each  filament,  and  the  velocity  in  its  different 
points.  But  in  the  real  ftate  of  the  cafe,  the  water 
will  diffipate  from  the  centre  C  on  every  fide  ;  and  we 
cannot  tell  in  what  proportions.  Let  us  however  con- 
fider  a  little  what  happens  in  the  plane  of  the  figure, 
and  fuppofe  that  all  the  water  goes  either  in  the  courfe 
EKG,  or  in  the  courfe  FLH.  Let  the  qaantities  of 
water  which  take  thefe  two  courfes  have  the  propor- 
tions of  p  and  n.  Let  V 2a  be  the  velocity  at  A, 
V 2I  be  the  velocity  at  G,  and  V2i  be  the  velocity 
at  H.  ACG  and  ACH  are  the  two  changes  of  di- 
rection, of  which  let  c  and  — c  be  the  coiines.  Then, 
adopting  the  former  reafoning,  we  have  the  prellure  of 
the  watery  plate  GKEACM  on  the  plane  in  the  di- 

p 

re(Sion  AC  = — — r-  X  2  n — icb,  and  the  prefTure  of  the 


plate  HLEACN  =— — ^xza-f-  2c  fi,  and  their  fum 

_py.2a—2cb+ny.2a  +  2cll,  ^^^^■^  being  multiplied  by 

/>  +  " 

,  gives  the  prelTure  per- 


ft  X  2  a — 2  c  ^  -f  n  X  2  a 


the  fine  of  ACM  or  V  i 
pendicular  to  the  plane  MN  =4 

But  there  remains  a  preflTure  in  the  diredlion  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  the  vein,  which  is  not  balanced, 
as  in  the  former  cafe,  by  the  equality  on  oppoUte  fides 
of  the  axis.  The  preffare  arifing  from  the  water 
which  efcapes  at  G  has  an  effedl  oppofite  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  water  \vhich  efcapes  at  H.  WTien  this 
is  talien  into  account,  we  ihall  find  that  their  joint  ef- 

p — u  

forts  perpendicular  to  ACare  x  2  aV  1 — f', which, 

being  multiplied  by  the  cofine  of  ACM,  gives  the  ac- 

tjon  perpendicular  to  MN:=:L y.zac  v  i — c'. 

p+n 

The  fum  or  joint  effort  of  all  thefe  prelfures  is 
P'i(.2a—2cbJrT\y.2n  +  2c&  ^/  J^^  ^— n  ^^^^  Vi—c\ 
p+n  /--f-n 

Thus,  from  this  cafe,  which  is  much  fimpler  than 
can  happen  in  nature,  feeing  that  there  will  always  be 
a  lateral  efilux,  the  determination  ot  the  impuhe  is  as 
uncertain  and  vague  as  it  was  fure  and  precife  in  the 
former  cafe. 
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It  is  therefore  without  proper  authority  that  the  RtCilsrcc^ 
abfolute  impulfe  of  a  vein  of  fluid  on  a  plane  which  re- 
ceives it  wholly,  is  aflerted  to  be  proportional  to  the 
fine  of  incidence.  If  indeed  we  fuppofe  the  velocity 
in  G  and  H  arc  equal  to  that  at  A,  then  i=:,S,  =  a,  and 
the  whole  impulfe  is  2ii\/i — r,  as  is  commonly  fiip- 
pofed.  But  this  cannot  be.  Both  the  velocity  and 
quantity  at  H  are  lefs  than  thofe  at  G.  Nay,  frequent- 
ly there  is  no  efllux  on  the  fide  H  when  the  obliquity 
is  very  great.  We  may  conclude  in  general,  that  the 
oblique  impulfe  will  always  bear  to  the  direil  impulfe 
a  greater  proportion  than  that  of  the  fine  of  incidence 
to  radius,  if  the  whole  water  efcapes  at  G,  and  none 
goes  off' laterally,  the  preffure  will  be  2ii-\-2ac — 23fX 
\^ I — I,-.  The  experiments  of  tlie  Abbe  Bo(fut  (how 
in  the  plaineft  manner  that  the  predure  of  a  vein,  ftri- 
king  obliquely  on  a  plane  which  receives  it  wholly,  di- 
miniflies  falter  than  in  the  ratio  of  the  ftjuare  of  tlie 
fine  of  incidence  ;  whereas,  wlien  the  oblique  plane  is 
wholly  immerfed  in  the  ftream,  the  impulfe  is  much 
greater  than  in  this  proportion,  and  in  great  obliqui- 
ties is  nearly  as  the  fine. 

Nor  will  this  propofition  determine  the  impulfe  of  .1 
fluid  on  a  plane  wholly  immerfed  in  it,  even  when  the 
impulfe  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane.  The  circum- 
ftance  is  now  wanting  on  which  we  can  eftablilh  ;i 
calculation,  namely,  the  angle  of  final  defledlion.  Could 
this  be  afcertained  for  each  filament,  and  the  velocity 
of  the  filament,  the  principles  are  completely  adequate 
to  an  accurate  folution  ot  the  problem.  In  the  experi- 
ments which  we  mentioned  to  have  been  made  under 
the  infpeflion  of  Sir  Charles  Knowles,  a  cylinder  of 
fix  Inches  diameter  was  expofed  to  the  aftion  of  :i 
llream  moving  precifely  one  foot  per  fecond  ;  and  when 
certain  deductions  were  made  for  the  water  which  was 
held  adhering  to  the  p'  fterior  bafe  (as  will  be  noticed 
afterwards),  the  impulfe  was  found  equal  to  ji  ounces 
avoirdupois.  There  were  36  coloured  filaments  dillributed 
on  the  dream, in  fuch  utuations  as  to  give  the  moft  ufeful 
indications  of  their  curvature.  It  was  found  neceffary  to 
have  fome  which  paffed  under  the  body  and  fome  above 
it ;  for  the  form  ot  thefe  filaments,  at  the  fame  dilfance 
from  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  was  confiderably  diffe- 
rent :  and  thofe  filaments  which  were  fituated  in  planes 
neither  horizontal  nor  vertical  took  a  double  curvature. 
In  fhort,  the  curves  were  all  traced  with  great  c.ire,  and 
the  defleding  forces  were  computed  for  each,  and  re- 
duced to  the  diredlion  of  the  axis  ;  and  they  were 
fummed  up  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  the  impulfe  of 
the  whole  llream.  The  deflexions  were  marked  as  far 
a-head  of  the  cylinder  as  they  could  be  affuredly  ob- 
ferved.  By  this  method  the  impulfe  was  computed  to 
be  zfj  ounces,  difi'ering  from  obfervation  -Jj  of  an 
ounce,  or  about  -^^  of  the  whole  ;  a  difference  which 
may  moft  reafonably  be  afcribed  to  the  adhefion  of  the 
water,  which  mulf  be  moft  fenfible  in  fuch  fmall  velo- 
cities. Thefe  experiments  may  therefore  be  confidered 
as  giving  all  the  confirmation  that  cm  be  defired  of  the 
jullnefs  of  the  principles.  This  indeed  h.irdly  admits 
of  a  doubt :  but,  alas  !  it  gives  us  but  fmall  alfillance; 
for  all  this  is  empirical,  in  as  far  as  it  leaves  us  in  every 
cafe  the  talk  of  obferving  the  form  of  the  curves  and 
the  velocities  in  their  different  points.  To  derive  fer- 
vice  from  this  moft  judicious  method  of  Daniel  Ber- 
roulli,  we  muftdifccver  fome  meihcd  of  determining 
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^ePQanf.  s^.i.ri,  wliit  will  hc  th«  noiiila  of  llie  fllliJ  whifs 
—^^'"^^  courf.-  is  j.bftr-OcJ  by  a  body  c(  any  form.  And 
lierc  we  ctliiv.ot  omit  taking  notice  of  the  ciifual  f  b- 
fffv.itiim  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  when  attempting  to  de- 
termine the  rofillancc  cf  the  pl.ine  furlacc  or  cylinder, 
or  fplicrs  oipofcd  to  a  ftream  moving  in  a  canal.  He 
ftys  that  tl'.c  I'vrm  of  the  refilling  fiirface  is  of  lefs  confe- 
qjcncf,  becjufc  there  is  always  a  quantity  of  water 
lU^nant  upon  it,  and  which  may  therefore  be  confider- 
eJ  as  frozen  ;  and  he  therefcre  confiders  that  water 
only  whofc  motion  is  ncccir^ry  for  the  mod  expedi- 
tious ili:charj;t  cf  the  water  i:i  the  vcficl.  He  endea- 
vours to  dii'crir^iiiute  that  water  from  the  rcll  ;  and 
althoiich  it  murt  be  acknowledged  tliat  the  principle 
which  "he  ainimes  for  this  purpofe  is  very  gratuitous, 
becaufc  it  only  (hows  that  if  cnljin  pcrtioits  of  the  nva- 
t.r,  which  he  determines  very  ingenioully,  were  really 
irozen,  the  icft  will  iliuc  as  he  lays,  and  will  exert  tlie 
preliure  which  he  alllgns ;  dill  we  mud  admire  his  fer- 
tility of  .-efource,  and  his  fagacity  in  tlius  forfeeing 
what  fabfequent  obfervation  hss  completely  confirmed. 
AVe  are  even  difpnfcd  to  think,  that  in  this  cafual  ob- 
iervation  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  lias  pointed  out  the  only 
method  of  arriving  at  a  folution  of  the  problem  ;  and 
that  if  wc  could  difcover  luhal  motions  are  nut  necejfary 
for  !h  imjl  expeii'uious  fajagc  af  the  cj'<7/cr,and  could  thus 
detormine  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  flagnant  wa- 
ter which  adheres  to  the  body,  we  fliiuld  much  more 
eafily  afceitain  the  real  motions  which  occafion  the  ob- 
Icrved  refiltancc.  We  are  here  difpofed  to  have  recourfe 
to  the  cccnomy  of  nature,  tlie  impioper  ufc  of  which 
v.'c  have  fomctimts  taken  the  liberty  of  repreliend- 
ing.  Mr  Maupertius  publifhed  as  a  great  difcovery 
his  principle  of  fmallell  aiSion,  where  he  fhowed  that 
in  all  the  mutual  aflions  of  bodies,  tlie  quantity  of  ac- 
tion was  a  minimum  ;  and  lie  applied  this  to  the  folu- 
tion of  many  difficult  problems  with  groat  fuccefs,  ima- 
gining tliat  h:  was  re;illy  reafonir.g  hem  a  contingent 
law  of  nature,  fclc<51ed  by  its  infinitely  wife  Author,  viz. 
that  in  all  occafions  there  is  the  fmallell  polhble  exeition 
of  natural  powers^  Mr  D'Alembert  has,  however,  iliown 
(vid.  Eiiryclopeilij  Fran^oif;  Action)  iliat  this  was 
but  a  whim,  and  that  the  minimum  obicrved  by  RJau- 
pertius  is  merely  a  minimum  cf  calculus,  peculiar  to  a 
formula  which  happens  to  exprefs  a  combination  of  ma- 
thematical quantities  which  frequently  occurs  in  our 
way  of  confidcring  the  phenomena  of  nature,  but  which 
is  no  nattrr.il  mc.ifure  of  aiilion. 

But  the  chevalier  D'Arcy  has  fhown,  tiiat  in  tlie 
trains  of  natural  operations  which  terminate  in  the  pro- 
duifli'.m  of  motion  in  a  particular  diieflion,  the  interme- 
diate communications  of  motion  are  fuch  that  the  fmall- 
eft  pcffib'.e  qtiantity  of  motion  is  produced.'  We  fcem 
obliged  to  conclude,  th.it  this  law  will  be  obferved  in 
the  prefei  t  indance  ;  and  it  feems  a  prohlem  not  above 
our  reach  to  de'.'.rmine  the  motions  which  refult  fn  m 
it.  We  woidd  rccoiiiniend  the  problem  lo  the  eminent 
mati".ematicianb  in  fume  limple  cafe,  fuch  as  the  propo- 
ficion  a'ready  demonftrated  by  Daniel  Bernoulli,  or  the 
perpendicular  impulft  on  a  cylinder  included  in  a  tubu- 
lar canal  ;  and  if  they  fuccced  in  this,  great  things  may 
be  cxpcified.  We  think  that  experience  gives  great 
t-ncoiiragcmcnt.  Wc  fee  that  ilie  rellQ^nce  to  a  plane 
fuifaccis  a  very  fmall  matter  greater  than  the  weight 
of  a  column  cf  the  fluid  having  the  fall  produftivc  of 
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the  velocity  for  its  height,  and  the  fniall  excefs  is  mod  Rcfiftinc*. 
probably  owing  to  adhclion,  and  the  meafure  of  the  ""^~*  "~" 
real  relidance  is  probably  precifcly  tliis  weight.  The 
velocity  of  a  fpouting  lluid  was  lound,  in  iaci,  to  be 
that  ac<iuircd  by  tailing  from  the  furface  cf  the  fluid  ; 
and  it  was  by  lo(>king  at  this,  as  at  a  pole  dar,  that 
Newton,  Bernoulli,  and  others,  have  with  great  fagaci- 
ty  and  ingenuity  difci'vered  much  of  the  laws  of  hy- 
draulics, by  fearching  ior  principles  which  would  give 
this  refult.     We  may  hope  for  fimilar  fuccefs. 

In  il;e  mean  time,  we  may  receive  this  as  a  phyfical 
truth,  that  the  perpendicular  impulfe  or  lefiRance  of  a 
plane  furface,  wholly  immerfed  in  the  lluid,  is  eijual 
to  the  weight  of  the  column  having  the  furface  for 
its  b.ife,  and  the  fall  producing  the  velocity  for  its 
height. 

This  is  tho  medium  refult  of  all  experiments  made 
in  tlicfe  pre-cile  circuindances.  And  it  is  confirmed 
by  a  fet  of  experiments  of  a  kind  wholly  diSerent,  and 
which  fctm  to  point  it  out  more  certainly  as  an  im- 
mediate confequence  of  hydraulic  principles.  .^ 

If  Mr  Pitot's  tube   be  expofed  to  a  dream  of  fluid  Exptri- 
ilTuing  from    a   refervoir   or    veifel,   as   reprefented  in  "i"^"'  't 
fig.  14.  with  the  open  mouth  I  pointed  direcflly  againd  '^^  P'tot'» 
the  dream,  the  fluid  is  obferved  to  dar>d  at  K  in  the  "  Vi 
upright  tube,  precifely  on  a  level  with  the  fluid  AB  in  ccccxxxvi. 
the  refervoir.     Here  is  a  mod  unexceptionable  experi- 
ment, in  which  the  impulie  of  the  dreain  is  adually  op- 
pofed  to  the  hydrodatical  preliure  of  the  fluid  on  the 
tube.     Pre/Ture  is  in  this  cafe  oppofed  to  prelFure,  be- 
caufe  the  ilfuing  fluid  is  dcfleifled  by  what   days  in  the 
moutli  of  the  tube,  in  the  fame  way  in  which  it  w-ould 
be  dcfleifled  by  a  firm  furface.     We  fhall  have  occafion 
by  and  by  to  mention  fome  mod  valuable  and  indruc- 
tive  experiments  made  with  this  tube.  rj 

It  was  this  which  fuggeded  to  the  great  mathema- Fu'cr's 
tician  Eulcr  another  theory  of  the  impulfe  and  refid-  theory, 
ance  ot  fluids,  whicli  mud  not  be  omitted,  as  it  is  ap- 
plied in  ills  elaborate  performance  On  the  Theory  of 
the  Condruclion  and  working  of  Ships,  in  two  vo- 
lumes 4to,  which  was  afterw  ards  abridged  and  ufed  as  a 
text-book  in  fonie  marine  academics.  He  fuppofes  a 
dream  of  fluid  ABCD  (fig.  15.),  movlngwith  any  ve- 
locity, to  di  ike  the  plane  BD  perpendicularly,  and  that 
part  of  it  goes  tlirough  a  hole  EF,  forming  a  jet 
EGHF.  Mr  Euler  fays,  that  the  velocity  of  this  jet 
will  be  the  fame  w  iih  the  velocity  of  the  dream.  Now 
compare  this  with  an  equ.al  dream  ilfuing  from  a  hole 
in  the  lide  of  a  velfcl  with  the  fame  velocity.  The  one 
dream  is  urged  out  liy  the  preliure  occafioned  by  the 
impulfe  of  the  fluid  ;  the  other  is  uiged  out  by  the 
1  rcifure  of  gravity.  The  eifccfls  are  equid,  and  the  mo- 
difying circumdances  arc  the  fame.  The  caufes  are 
there-fore  equal,  and  the  preliure  occafioned  by  tlie  im- 
ptdfe  of  a  dream  of  fluid,  moving  with  anv  velocity,  is 
equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  fluid  whofe  height 
is  productive  of  this  velocity,  Sec.  He  then  determines 
the  oblique  impulfe  by  the  lefulution  of  motion,  and 
deduces  the  common  rvles  of  refinance,  &c. 

But  all  this  is  without  jud  grounds.  This  gentle- 
man was  always  fitisfied  with  the  flighted  analogies 
v.hich  would  give  hirn  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his 
great  dexterity  in  algebraic  ar.alyfis,  and  was  not  after- 
wards dartled  by  .iny  di.'cordancy  with  obiervalion. 
Jlnalyji  mogts  fiijendum  is  a  frequent  aiferiion  with  hi.m. 
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Kcfidancf.  Though  he  wrote  a  large  volume,  containing  a  theory 
^"^"-""''■^  of  light  and  colours  totally  oppofite  to  Newton's  he 
has  publllhed  many  dillertations  on  optical  phenomena 
on  the  Newtonian  principles,  exprefbly  becaule  his  own 
principles  non  iJeo  facile  anfam  prabcbat  anahfi  iujiru- 
endx. 

Not  a  fliaJow  of  argument  is  given  for  the  leading 
"""■principle  in  \.h'n  theory,  wi.  that  the  velocity  of  the  jet 
is  the  fame  wi'.h  the  vtloci;y  cf  the  ftream.  None  can 
be  given,  but  f.iyiiig  that  the  prelTure  is  equivalent  to  its 
production  ;  and  thir,  is  alluming  the  very  thirg  he  la- 
bours to  prove.  The  matter  of  faci:  is,  that  the  velo- 
city of  the  jet  is  greater  than  tliat  of  the  fiream,  and 
may  be  greater  almoft  in  any  proportion.  Which  cu- 
rious circumllance  was  difcovered  and  ingenioufly  ex- 
pLlined  long  ago  by  Daniel  Bernoulli  in  his  HydroJyna- 
mica.  It  is  evident  that  the  velocity  mull  be  greater. 
Were  a  llream  of  fand  to  come  againft  the  plane,  what 
goes  through  would  indeed  prelcrve  its  velocity  un- 
changed :  but  when  a  real  fluid  ftrilces  the  plane,  all  that 
does  not  pafs  throui^h  is  dcHefled  on  all  fides  ;  and  by 
thefe  defieflions  forces  are  excited,  by  which  the  fila- 
ments which  fiirround  the  cyliiider  immediately  fronting 
the  hole  are  made  to  prei's  this  cylinder  on  all  lides,  and 
as  it  were  fque;ze  it  between  them  :  and  thus  the  par- 
ticles at  the  hole  mtitl  of  neceffity  be  accelerated,  and 
the  velocity  of  the  ;et  rouft  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
ftream.  We  are  difpofed  to  think  that,  in  a  fluid  per- 
fectly incomprefljble,  the  velocity  will  be  doubled,  or  at 
leaft  increafed  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  v^2.  If  the 
fluid  is  in  the  fmalleil  degree  comprefTible,  even  in  the 
very  fmall  degree  that  water  is,  the  velocity  at  the  fiift 
impulfe  may  be  much  greater.  D.  Bernoulli  found  that 
a  column  of  water  moving  5  feet  per  fecond,  in  a  tube 
fome  hundred  feet  long,  produced  a  velocity  of  136 
feet  per  fecond,  in  the  firfl  moment. 

There  being  this  radical  defect  in  the  theory  of  Mr 
Eukr,  it  is  needlefs  to  take  notice  of  its  total  infuffi- 
ciency  for  explaining  oblique  impulfes  and  the  refiftance 
-Q  of  curvilineal  prows. 
Ingenious  We  are  extremely  forry  that  our  readers  are  deriving 
foiution  of  fo  little  advantage  from  all  that  we  have  faid  ;  and  that 
having  taken  them  by  the  hand,  wc  are  thus  obliged  to 
grope  about,  with  only  a  few  fcattered  rays  of  li';^ht  to 
direct  our  ftcps.  Let  us  fee  what  afliftance  we  can  get 
from  Mr  d'Alembert,  who  has  attempted  a  foiution  of 
this  problem  in  a  method  entirely  new  and  extremely 
ingeniou?.  He  faw  clearly  that  all  the  followers  of 
Newton  had  forfaken  the  path  which  he  had  marked 
out  for  them  in  the  fecond  pnrt  of  his  invefligation,  and 
had  merely  amufed  tliemfclvei  with  the  mathematical 
difcuffions  with  which  his  introdudory  hypothefis  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  occupying  themfelves.  He 
paid  the  deferved  tribute  of  applaufe  to  Daniel  Ber- 
noulli tor  having  introduced  the  notion  of  pure  prelfure 
as  the  chief  agent  in  this  bufinefs  ;  and  he  faw  that  he 
was  in  the  right  road,  and  that  it  was  from  hydrolfati- 
cal  principles  alcne  that  we  had  any  chance  cf  explain- 
ing thi;  phenomena  of  hydraulics.  Bernoulli  had  only 
coui.dered  the  preffiires  which  were  excited  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  curvilineal  motions  of  the  particles.  Mr 
d'/jlembert  even  thought  that  thefj  prellures  were  not 
the  confequences,  but  the  caufes,  of  thefe  curvilineal 
motions.  No  internal  motion  can  happen  in  a  fluid 
but  in  confequence  of  an  unbi'lanced  prelfure;  and  every 
Vol,  XVI. 
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fuch  motion  will  produce  an  inequality  of  prefTurc,  R.Caarctf. 
•which  will  determine  the  fuccetrding  motionf.  He  there-  '««'-«"».' 
fore  endeavoured  to  reduce  all  to  the  difcovery  cfihrfe 
dlfturbin^r  preihnes,  and  thus  to  the  laws  of  liydrolU- 
tics.  He  had  long  be.oie  this  hit  on  a  very  refined 
and  ingeni'us  view  of  the  acti  n  of  bodies  on  each 
other,  which  h.id  enabL-d  him  to  folvemany  c^f  themrft 
dilScult  pi-oblenis  concerning  the  motions  of  bodies,  fuch 
as  the  centre  of  ofcillalion,  of  fpontaneous  converfion, 
the  prcccfllon  tf  the  equinoxes,  &:z.  Sec.  with  great  fa- 
cility and  elegance.  He  faw  that  the  fame  principle 
would  apply  to  the  aclion  of  fluid  bodies.  The  prin- 
ciple  is  tliis. 

"  In  -ojhatever  manner  any  numkr  of  lodies  ar;  fup- 
pofid  to  aa  on  each  other,  and  by  thefi  aSions  confe  to  change 
toeir  prefsnt  motions,  if  luc  conceive  that  the  motion  -which 
each  body  -would  have  in  the  fol'oiuin^  injlant  (if  it  lecan.c 
fee),  is  refolved  into  t-wo  atl.cr  motions  ;  one  of  -luhi.h  rV 
the  motion  -ivh'xh  it  really  takes  in  the  following  injlant; 
the  other  -wdl  be  fuch,  that  if  each  body  had  no  other  mo- 
tion but  this  fecond,  the  -whole  bodies  --euould  have  remained 
in  cquUibrio."  We  here  obfirve,  th.it  '*  the 
which  each  body  would  have  in  tlie  following; 
if  it  became  free,"  is  a  continuation 
which  it  has  in  the  firft  inftant.  Jf  may  therefore  per- 
haps be  better  expreifcd  thus  : 

If  the  motions  of  bodies,  anyho-w  aHing  on  each  other,  be 
conjidered  in  t-wj  confecutive  iiiflants,  and  if  -we  conceive 
the  motion  -which  it  has  in  ihefrjl  injlant  as  compounded  of 
tiuo  others,  one  of  -which  is  the  motion  -which' it  actually 
takes  in  the  fcond  injlant,  the  other  is  fuch,  that  if  each 
body  had  only  thofe  fecond  motions,  the  -whole  fyjlem  -would 
have  remained  in  equilibrlo. 

The  propcifition  itfelf  is  evident.  For  if  thefe  fe- 
cond motions  be  not  fuch  as  that  an  equilibrium  of  the 
whole  fyftem  would  refult  from  them,  the  other  com- 
ponent motions  would  not  be  thofe  which  the  bodies 
really  have  after  the  change  ;  for  they  would  necelfati- 
ly  be  altered  by  thefe  unbalanced  motions.  See  D'A- 
lembert Effai  de  Dynamique. 

Alhfted  by  this  incontellible  principle,  Mr  d'Alem- 
bert demonftrates,  in  a  manner  equally  newand  fimple, 
thofe  propolltions  which  Newton  had  fo  cautloufly  de- 
duced from  his  hypothetical  fluid,  fliowing  that  they 
were  not  limited  to  this  hypothefis,  viz.  tliat  the  mo- 
tions produced  by  fimilar  bodies,  fimilarly  projeifled  ia 
them,  would  be  fimilar;  that  whatever  were  the  pref- 
fures,  the  curves  defcribed  by  the  particles  would  be  the 
fame  ;  and  that  the  refinances  would  be  proportional 
to  the  fquares  of  the  velocities.  He  then  comes  to  con- 
fider  the  fluid  as  having  its  motions  conflrained  by  the 
form  of  the  canal  or  by  folid  obftacles  interpofcd.  gj, 

We  Ihall  here  give  a  fummary  account  of  his  funda-  Sunmary 
mental  propofitlon.  account  of 

It  is  evident,  that  if  the  body  ADCE  (fig.    16.)  did  '''* '"'"''' 
not  form  an  obftruaion  to  the  motion  of  the  water,  the  '"'^'"■'''' 
particles  would  defcribe  parallel  lines  TF,  OK,  PS,  &c.  \lou. 
But  while  yet  at  a  diftance  from  the  body  in  Y,  It,  S,       I'late 
they  gradually  change  their  direflions,  and  defcribe  the  ccccxxsvf. 
curves  FM,  K  m,  S  n,  fo  much  more  incurvated  as  thsT 
are  nearer  to  the  body.     At  a  certain  diftance  ZY  this 
curvature  will  be  infenfible,  and  the  fluid  included  in 
the  fpace  ZYHQ_will  move  uniformly  as  if  the  folid 
body  were  not  there.     The  motions  on  the   other   fide 
of  the   axis  AC  will  be  the  fame  ;  and  we  need  onW 
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B  nr.aire.  attend  to  one  half,  and  we  (hall  confider  thcfc  as  in  a 

—'■'^'''^  Hate  of  pcrmiincncy. 

N'o  body  changes  either  its  dirciHion  or  velocity  other- 
wile  thin  hy  inrealible  degrees  :  therefore  th,;  particle 
which  i^  moving  in  the  axis  will  not  reach  iho  vertex 
A  of  the  bojy,  where  it  behoved  to  dcllcct  inllantane- 
oully  at  right  an:;les.  It  will  therefore  begin  to  be  de- 
flected at  fonie  point  F  a-head  of  the  body,  and  will  de- 
fcnbe  a  curve  FM,  touching  the  axis  in  F,  and  the 
body  in  M  ;  and  then,  gliding  along  the  body,  will 
tjuit  it  at  fonie  point  L,  del'ciibing  a  tangent  curve, 
which  will  join  the  axis  again  (couching  it)  in  R  ;  and 
thus  there  will  be  a  quantity  tf  liagnant  water  FAM 
before  or  a-head  of  the  body,  and  another  LCR  behind 
or  artem  of  it. 

Let  a  be  the  velocity  of  a  particle  of  ths  fluid  in 
any  iniLint,  and  a'  its  velocity  in  the  next  inltant.  The 
velocity  a  maybe  confidered  as  compounded  if  «'  and 
ti".  l(  the  panicles  tended  to  move  with  th.e  velocities 
a'  only,  the  whole  fluid  would  be  in  equilibrio  (general 
l>rinciple),  and  llie  preffure  of  the  Hiiid  would  be  tlie 
fame  as  if  i\\  were  llagnant,  and  each  particle  were 

urged  by  a  force  — ,  /•  expreffing  an  indefinitely  fmall 

moment  of  time.     fN.  B.  —  is  the  proper  expreflion  of 

the  accelerating  force,  which,  by  ai5ling  during  the  mo- 
ment f,  would  generate  the  velocity  a" ;  and  a''  is  fup- 
pofed  an  indeterminate  quantity,  diifercnt  perhaps  for 
each  particle).  Now  let  a  be  fuppofed  conttaiit,  or 
a  z=.  a  .  In  this  cafe  a"  =  o.  That  is  to  fay,  no  pref- 
fure  whatever  will  be  exerted  on  the  folld  body  uulefs 
there  happen  changes  in  the  velocities  or  direiiiions  of 
the  particles. 

Let  a  and  a'  then  be  tlie  motions  of  the  particles  in 
two  confecutive  inllants.     They  would  be  in  equilibrio 

if  urged  only  by  the  forces  _.     Therefore  if  y  be  the 

point  where  the  particles  which  defcribe  the  curve  FM 
begin  to  change  their  velocity,  tlie  prelFiire  in  D  would 
be  equal  to  the  prellure  which  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
canal  y  FMD  would  exert,  if  each  particle  were  folicited 

by  its  force — .  The  queftion  is  therefore  reduced  to  the 
finding  the  curvature  in  the  canal  y  FMD,  and  the  ac- 
celerating forces  —  in  its  different  parts. 

It  appears,  in  the  firfl  place,  that  no  prefTure  is  ex- 
erted by  any  of  the  particles  along  the  curve  FM  :  for 
fuppofe  that  the  particle  a  (fig.  17)  defcnbes  the  in- 
definitely imall  flraight  line  a  i  in  the  firii  inftant,  and 
A  f  in  tlie  fecoad  inlt mt ;  |  roduce  a  //  till  l>d  :=  a  t,  and 
joining  (/f,  thenioiionai  or  i  </ may  be  conilderedas 
compofcd  ot  1/ c,  which  the  particle  really  takes  in  tlie 
next  inftant,  and  a  motion  Jc  which  Ihould  be  dellroy- 
ed.  Draw  ti  parallel  xodc,  and  ie  perpendicular  to ic. 
It  is  plain  that  the  paiticlc  ^,  folicited  by  the  forces 
i>e,ei  (equivalent  to  </ 4- J  Ihould  be -n  equilibrio.  This 
being  eftabliflud,  ie  muft  be  =  0,  that  is,  there  will  be 
no  accelerating  or  retarding  force  at  1/  ;  for  if  there 
be,  draw  i  m  (fig.  18.)  perpendicular  to  IV,  and  the 
pat.illel  n  q  infii  itcly  near  it.  The  part  b  n  of  tlie  fluid 
contained  in  the  caual  b  nqm  would  fuftaia  fome  prcf- 
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fure  from  b  towards  n,  or  from  n  towards  b.  Therefore  R-'fiftancp. 
fince  the  fluid  in  this  llagnant  canal  Ihould  be  in  equili- 
brio, there  mud  alfo  be  Ibme  aftion,  at  lead  m  one  of 
the  parts  b  m,  m  q,  q  n,  to  counterbalance  the  aftion  on 
the  part  bn.  But  the  fluid  is  llagnant  in  the  fpacc 
F.VM  (in  coniequLHce  of  the  law  of  cintinulty). 
Thercfiire  there  is  no  tbrce  wliich  can  afl  on  b  m,  in  q, 
qn  ;  and  the  prelfure  in  the  canal  in  the  direflion  t  n  or 
rib  is  nothing,  or  the  force  be  =.  0,  and  the  force  ie  is 
perpendicular  to  the  canal ;  and  there  is  therefore  no 
prelfure  in  the  canal  FM,  except  what  proceeds  from 
the  part  >  F,  or  from  the  force  ei  ;  whicli  laft  being  per- 
pendicular to  the  canal,  theie  can  be  no  force  exerted  on 
the  point  M,  but  what  is  propagated  from  the  part  y  F. 

The  velocity  therelbre  in  the  canal  FM  is  conllant 
if  finite,  or  infinitely  finall  if  variable  :  for,  in  the  firll 
cafe,  the  force  b  t  would  be  abfolutcly  nothing  ;  and  in 
the  fecond  cafe,  it  wi.uld  be  an  infinitelimal  of  the  f;;- 
coiid  order,  and  may  be  confidered  as  nothing  in  con;- 
parifon  with  the  velocity,  which  is  of  the  firll  order. 
We  Ihall  fee  by  and  by  that  the  lall  is  the  veal  Hate  of 
the  cafe.  Therefore  the  fluid,  before  it  begins  to 
cliange  its  dlre^ion  in  F,  begins  to  ch.ange  its  velo- 
city in  fome  point  y  a-head  of  F,  and  by  the  time  that 
it  reaches  F  its  velocity  is  as  it  weie  annihilated. 

Cor.  I.  Therefore  the  prelfure  in  any  point  D  arifes 
botli  from  the  retardations  in  tlie  part  y  F,  and  from 
the  particles  which  are  in  the  canal  MD  :  as  thefe  lall 

move  along  the  furface  of  the  body,  the  force  — ,  de- 

ftroyed  in  every  particle,  is  compounded  of  two  others* 
one  in  the  direiflion  of  the  furface,  and  the  other  per- 
pendicular to  it;  call  thefe />  and/)'.  The  point  D  is 
prelfed  perpendicularly  to  the  furface  MD  ;  ii'l,  by  all 
the  forces/'  in  the  curve  MD  ;  2d,  by  the  force/'  afl- 
ing  on  the  fingle  point  D.  This  may  be  negledcd  in 
comparilbn  ol  the  indefinite  number  of  the  others  i 
therefore  taking  in  the  arch  MD,  an  infinitely  fmall 
portion  N  m,  =  j,  the  preffure  on  D,  perpendicular  to 

the  furface  of  the  body,  will  be  z=  //I  J  ;  and  this  flu- 
ent muft  be  fo  taken  as  to  be  =  0  in  the  point  M. 

Ccr.  2.  Therefore,  to  find  the  preffure  on  D,  we 
muft  find  the  force  p  on  .iny  point  N.  Let  a  be  the 
velocity  of  the  particle  N,  in  the  dlree'lion  N  m  in  any 
inftant,  and  u  -{-  »  its  velocity  in  the  following  inftant ; 


we  muft  liave  p  = ' 


Therefore  the  whole  qneftion 


6t 


is  reduced  to  finding  the  velocity  u  in  every  point  N, 
in  the  diredion  N  m. 

And  this  is  the  aim  of  a  fcries  of  propofitions  which  jjj^  (j^jj 
follow,  in  which  the  author  dilplays  the  molt  accurate  equation 
and  precile  conception  of  the  lubjcift,  and  great  audrefs  truly  folve& 
and  elegance  in  his  mathematical  analylis.   He  at  length  '^^"^  P'°- 
brings  out  an  equation  which  expreli'es  the  preffure  on        ' '       * 
the  body  is  the  moll  general  and  uncxception-.ble  man- 
ner.    We  cannot  give  an  abrtra(5l,  becaufe  the  train  of 
reafoning  is  already  concile  in  the  extreme  :  nor  can  we 
even  exhibit  the  final  equation  ;   for  it  is  conceived  in 
the  moft  refined  and  ablhufe  form  of   indeteiminate 
funifiions,  in  order  to  embrace  every  pofllble  circum- 
ftance.    But  we  can  ulFure  our  readers,  that  it  truly  ex- 
preiFes  the  folution  of  tlic  problem.     Blur,  alas  J  it  is  of 

ito> 
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Rtfiftince.  no  life.  So  imperfe(5t  is  our  inathematic;il  knowledge, 
'  lliat  even  Mr  d'Alembert  has  not  been  able  to  exem- 
plify the  application  of  the  equation  to  the  fimpleft  cafe 
which  can  be  propofeJ,  fuch  as  the  direft  impulfe  on 
a  plane  furface  wliolly  immerfed  in  the  fluid.  All  that 
he  is  enabled  to  do,  is  to  apply  it  (by  fome  modifica- 
tions and  fubftitutions  which  take  it  out  of  its  ftate  of 
extreme  generality)  to  the  diredt  impulfe  of  a  vein  of 
fluid  on  a  plane  which  defledts  it  wholly,  and  thus  to 
(how  its  conformity  to  the  folution  given  by  Daniel 
Bernoulli,  and  to  obfcrvation  and  experience.  He 
lliows,  that  this  impulfe  (independent  rf  the  deficiency 
arifing  from  the  plane's  not  being  of  infinite  extent)  is 
fomewhat  lefs  than  the  weight  of  a  column  whofe  bafe 
is  the  fei5tion  of  the  vein,  and  whofe  height  is  twice  the 
fall  necelfary  for  communicating  the  velocity.  This 
great  philofopher  and  geometer  concludes  by  faying, 
that  he  does  not  believe  that  any  method  can  be  found 
for  folving  this  problem  that  is  more  direct  and  limple  ; 
and  imagines,  that  if  the  dedailions  from  it  (hall  be 
found  not  to  agree  wi;h  experiment,  we  niuft  give  up  all 
hopes  of  determining  the  refiftance  of  fluids  by  theory 
and  analytical  calculus.  He  fays  analytical  calculus ; 
for  all  the  phyfical  principles  on  which  the  calculus  pro- 
ceeds are  rig'^roufly  demonltrated,  and  will  not  admit 
of  a  doubt.  There  ii  oily  one  hypothefis  introduced 
in  his  inveftigation,  and  this  is  not  a  phyfical  hypothe- 
cs, but  a  hypotliefis  of  calculation.  It  is,  that  the 
quantities  which  determine  the  ratios  of  the  fecond  flu- 
lions  of  the  velocities,  eftimated  in  the  direfllons  pa- 
rallel and  perpendicular  to  the  axis  AC  (fig.  i6.)  are 
fundlions  of  the  abfcilFa  AP,  and  ordinate  PM  of  the 
curve.  Any  perfon,  in  the  lead  acquainted  with  ma- 
thematical analyfis,  will  fee,  that  without  this  fuppofi- 
tion  no  analyfis  or  calculus  whatever  can  be  inftituted. 
But  let  us  fee  what  is  the /^j/jca/ meaning  of  this  hy- 
pothefis.  It  is  fimply  this,  that  the  motion  of  the  par- 
ticle M  depends  on  its  fituation  only.  It  appears  im- 
polTible  to  form  any  other  opinion  ;  and  if  we  could 
form  fuch  an  opinion,  it  is  as  clear  as  day-light  that 
the  cafe  is  defperate,  and  that  we  mull  renounce  all 
hopes. 

We  are  ferry  to  bring  our  labours  to  this  conclufion  ; 
but  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  only  thing  tliat  remains 
is,  for  mathematicians  to  attach  themfelves  with  firm- 
nefs  and  vigour  to  fome  fimple  cafes  ;  ar.d,  without 
aiming  at  generality,  to  apply  Mr  d'Alembert's  or  Ber- 
noulli's mode  of  procedure  to  the  particular  circum- 
ftances  of  the  cafe.  It  is  not  improbable  but  that,  in 
the  fulutions  w  hich  may  be  obtained  of  thefe  particular 
cafes,  circumftances  may  occur  which  are  of  a  more  ge- 
r.eral  nature.  Thefe  will  be  fo  many  laws  of  hydrau- 
lics to  be  added  to  our  prefent  very  (canty  ftock  ;  and 
thefe  may  have  points  of  refemblance,  which  will  give 
birth  to  laws  of  llill  greater  generality.  And  we  re- 
peat our  exprefflon  of  hopes  of  fome  fuccefs,  by  endea- 
vouring to  determine,  in  fume  fimple  cafes,  the  minimum 
pojftbik  of  motion.  The  attempts  cf  the  Jefuit  com- 
mentators  on  the  Prln.ipia  to  afcertain  this  on  the  New- 
tonian hypothefis  do  them  honour,  and  have  really  gi- 
ven us  great  alllftance  in  the  particular  cale  which  came 
through  their  hands. 

And  we  Ihould  multiply  experiments  on  the  refift- 
ance ot  bodies.  Thofe  of  the  French  academy  are  un- 
doubtedly of  ineftimable  value,  and  will  alv.ays  be  ap- 
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pealed  to.  But  there  are  circumftances  in  thofe  experi- 
ments which  render  them  mere  complicated  than  is 
proper  for  a  general  theory,  and  which  therefore  limit 
the  condufions  which  we  wilh  to  draw  from  them.  The 
bodies  were  floating  on  the  furface.  This  greatly  mo- 
difies the  defleflions  of  the  filaments  of  water,  caufing 
fome  to  defleft  laterally,  which  would  otherwife  have 
remained  in  one  vertical  plane  ;  and  this  circumllance 
alfo  necelfarily  produced  what  the  academicians  called 
the  remou,  or  accumulation  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body,  and  depredion  behind  it  This  produced  an  ad- 
ditional reliftance,  which  was  meafured  with  great  difli- 
culty  and  uncertainty.  The  etfevft  of  adhefion  muft 
alfo  have  been  very  confiderable,  and  very  different  in 
the  different  cafes  ;  and  it  is  of  difficult  calculation.  It 
cannot  perhaps  be  tot.illy  removed  in  any  experiment, 
and  it  is  necelfary  to  crnfider  it  as  making  part  of  the 
refiftance  in  the  moll  important  praiflical  cales,  viz.  the 
motion  of  fliips.  Here  we  fee  that  its  effeift  is  very 
great.  Every  feamcn  knows  that  the  fpeed,  even  of  a 
copper-fheathed  Ihip,  \% greatly  increafed  by  greafingher 
bottom.  The  difference  is  too  remarkable  to  admit 
of  a  doubt :  nor  fhculd  we  be  furprifed  at  this,  when  we 
attend  to  the  diminution  ot  the  motion  of  water  in  long 
pipes.  A  fmooth  pipe  four  and  an  half  inches  diame- 
ter, and  500  yards  long,  yields  but  one-fifth  of  the 
quantity  which  it  ought  to  do  independent  of  friction. 
But  adhefion  does  a  great  deal  which  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  fri(5lion.  We  fee  that  water  flowing  thro' 
a  hole  in  a  thin  plate  v.ill  be  increafed  in  quantity 
fully  one-third,  by  adding  a  little  tube  whofe  length  is 
about  twice  the  diameter  of  the  hole.  The  adhefion 
therefore  will  greatly  modify  the  adion  of  the  fila- 
ments both  on  the  folid  body  and  on  each  other,  and 
will  change  both  the  forms  of  the  curves  and  the  velo- 
cities in  diff^erent  points  ;  and  this  is  a  fort  of  objec- 
tion to  the  only  hypothefis  introduced  by  d'Alembert. 
Yet  it  is  only  a  fort  of  objeiflion  ;  frr  the  effeft  of  this 
adhefion,  too,  mull  undoubtedly  depend  on  the  fituation 
of  the  particle. 

The  foim  of  thefe  experiments  of  the  academy  is  ill- 
fuited  to  the  examination  of  the  refiftance  of  bodies, 
wholly  immerfed  in  the  fluid.  The  form  of  expe- 
riment adopted  by  Robins  for  the  refiftance  of  air, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Chevalier  Borda  for  water,  is 
free  from  thefe  inconveniences,  and  is  fufceptible  of 
equal  accuracy.  The  great  advantage  of  both  is  the 
exafl  knowledge  which  they  give  us  of  the  velocity  of 
the  motion  ;  a  circumftance  eifentially  neccflary,  and  but 
imperfedlly  known  in  the  experiments  of  Mariotte  and 
others,  who  examined  quiefcent  bodies  expofed  to  the 
adion  of  a  ftream.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  meafure 
the  velocity  of  a  ftream.  It  is  very  different  in  its  dif- 
ferent parts.  It  is  fwifteft  of  all  in  the  middle  fupcrfi- 
cial  filament,  and  diminiflies  as  we  recede  from  this  to- 
wards the  fides  or  bottom,  and  the  rate  of  diminution 
is  not  precifeiy  known.  Could  this  be  afcertained  with 
die  necefiary  precifion,  we  Ihould  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing form  of  experiment  as  the  moft  fimple,  eafy,  eco- 
nomical, and  accurate. 

Let  a,  ^,  f ,  (/,  ( fig.  19.)  be  four  hooks  placed  in  a 
horizontal  plane  at  the  corners  of  a  rectanguLir  paral- 
lelogram, the  fides  a  c,bd  being  parallel  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ftream  ABCD,  and  the  fides  a  b,  re' being 
perpendicular  to  it.  Let  the  body  G  be  f.iftened  to 
P2  an 
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K.iM  .J  :.•.  n:i  .uii  rjvi  ItitTtempercJ  fttelwirc,  fo  lliat  ihcfur- 
~'"~'~"~'  face  on  which  the  fluid  is  to  atft  m.iy  be  inclined  to 
the  llre.im  in  the  prccifc  angle  we  dclire.  Let  tliis 
aiis  have  hooks  at  its  extremities  which  are  hitched 
into  the  loops  of  lour  equal  threads,  fufpended  trom  the 
hoots  a,  b,  c,  d  :  and  let  H  e  be  a  fillli  thread  fuipend- 
ed  Irom  the  middle  ot  tlic  line  joining  the  points  ot 
Ijlpcntion  <;,  (J.  Let  HIK  be  a  graduated  arcii,  whole 
centre  is  H,  and  whole  plane  is  ni  the  direiflion  of  the 
urcam.  It  is  evident  ihat  tJie  inipuUe  on  the  body  G 
will  be  mealured  (by  a  proccfs  «ell  known  to  every 
ni.uheinatician)  by  llie  deviation  of  the  thread  H  c  from 
the  vertical  line  HI  ;  and  this  will  be  done  williout  any 
intricacy  of  calculation,  or  any  attention  to  the  centres 
cf  gravity,  of  olcillation,  or  ot  perculhon.  Thefe  muft 
be  accurately  afceriaincd  with  refpect  to  that  !orm  in 
which  the  pendulum  has  always  been  employed  lor 
mealuring  the  impuife  or  velocity  of  a  ftrcam.  Thefe 
advantages  arlfe  from  the  circumllance,  thit  the  axis 
«•/  remains  always  parallel  to  the  horizon.  We  may 
be  allowed  to  obferve,  by  the  by,  tliat  this  would  have 
been  a  great  improvement  of  th.-  beautiful  experiments 
of  Mr  Robins  and  Dr  Hutton  on  t!;e  velocities  of 
cannon-lhot,  and  would  have  laved  much  intricate  cal- 
culation, and  been  attended  witli  many  important  ad- 
vantages. 

The  great  difficulty  is,  as  we  have  obferved,  to  mea- 
fure  the  velocity  of  the  llream.  Even  this  may  be  done 
in  this  way  with  fome  precillon.  Let  two  floating  bo- 
dies be  dragged  along  the  I'urface,  as  in  the  expc:riments 
of  the  academy,  at  fome  diftahce  from  each  other  late- 
rally, fo  that  the  water  between  them  may  not  be  I'en- 
fibly  dillurbed.  Let  a  horizontal  bar  be  Httached  to 
them,  tranlVerfe  to  the  dire>5tion  of  their  motion,  at  a 
proper  heigh;  above  the  furfacc,  and  let  a  fpherical  pen- 
dulum be  fufpended  fiom  this,  or  let  it  be  fufpended 
from  four  points,  as  here  defcribed.  Now  let  the  de- 
viation of  this  pendulum  be  uoied  in  a  variety  of  ve- 
locities. This  will  give  us  the  law  of  relatiin  be- 
tween the  velocity  an  J  the  deviation  of  the  peuJulum, 
Now,  in  making  experiments  on  the  rellftance  of  bo- 
dies, let  tlie  velocity  of  the  ftream,  in  the  very  fila- 
ment in  which  the  reliftaiice  is  meafured,  be  deter- 
}nined  by  the  deviation  of  this  pendulum. 

It  -ivere  greatly  to  be  willied  that  fome  mora  palpable 
argument  could  be  found  for  the  exillence  of  a  quantity 
of  ftagnant  fluid  at  tlic  anterior  and  poller:or  parts  of 
the  bojy.  'I'he  one  already  given,  derived  from  the 
cunliderati  >n  tliat  no  motion  clian  ^es  either  its  velocity 
or  direclioii  by  hiilte  quantities  in  an  inllant,  is  unex- 
ceptionable. But  it  gives  us  little  inf-rmation.  The 
I'niallcft  conceivable  extent  of  thif  curve  FM  in  fig.  i6. 
will  anfwcr  tills  condition,  provided  only  that  it  touch- 
es tlie  axis  in  fiwnc  point  F,  and  the  body  in  fome  p  lint 
M,  fo  as  not  to  make  a  iinlte  angle  with  either-  But 
furely  there  are  circumft.inccs  which  rigoioully  deter- 
ir.ir.e  the  extent  of  this  llagnant  fluid.  And  it  appears 
without  doubt,  that  if  there  were  no  cohcfion  or  fric- 
tion, this  fpace  will  Iiave  a  determined  ratio  to  the  fizc 
of  t!;e  body  (the  figures  (f  the  bodic;  being  fuppofed 
limil.ir).  Suppofc  a  plane  furface  AD,  as  in  lig.  lo. 
there  c;ui  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  figure  A  a  li  b  h 
will  in  every  cafe  be  fimilar.  But  if  "c  Aippofc  an 
adheficn  or  tenacity  which  is  conftant,  this  may  make 
a  change  both  in  its  extent  and  in  its  form  :  lor  its  coa- 


llancy  of  form  depends  on  the  difturbing  forces  being  Refinance, 
always  as  the  fqu.ires  of  the  velocity  ;  and  this  ratio  of  "— ""^^^^^ 
the  dilluibing  forces  is  preferved,  while  the  intrtia  of 
the  fluid  is  the  only  agent  and  patient  in  tlie  procefs. 
But  when  we  add  to  this  the  conllant  (that  is,  invaria- 
ble) dillurbing  force  of  tenacity,  a  change  ol  term  and 
dimcntions  mull  happen.  In  like  manner,  the  iriclion, 
or  fomething  analogous  to  fritSion,  which  produces  an 
elFei.1  proportional  to  tlie  velocity,  mutl  alter  this  nc- 
celTary  ratio  of  the  whole  dillurbing  I'urccN.  We  may 
coiicludf,  tliat  the  etleifl  of  both  thefe  circunillances 
will  be  to  diminllii  the  quantity  of  this  llagnant  fluid, 
by  licking  it  away  externally  ;  and  to  this  we  mull 
afcribc  the  fac>,  that  the  part  FAM  is  never  periedly. 
ftagnant,  but  is  generally  diflurbed  with  a  whirling  mo- 
tion. Wc  may  alto  conclude,  that  this  ftagnant  fluid 
will  be  more  incurvated  between  F  and  M  than  it  would 
have  been,  independent  of  tenacity  and  friiflion  ;  and 
that  the  arch  LR  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  lefs  incur- 
vated.— And,  lallly,  wc  may  conclude,  that  there  will 
be  fomething  oppolite  to  prcliure,  or  fomething  which 
we  may  call  aljlrat'.hn,  exerted  on  the  poUcrior  part  of 
the  body  which  moves  in  a  tenacious  fluid,  or  is  expo- 
fed  to  the  Iheam  ot  fuch  a  fluid  ;  for  the  ftagnant 
fluid  LC  R  adlieres  to  the  lurface  LC  ;  and  the  paf- 
hrg  fluid  tends  to  draw  it  av.ay  both  by  its  tenacity 
and  by  its  friction.  This  muft  augment  the  apparent 
impuife  of  the  llream  on  fuch  a  body  ;  and  it  muft 
gieaily  augment  the  refiftance,  that  is,  the  motion  loll 
by  this  body  in  Its  progreii  tiirough  rhe  tenacious  fluid  : 
for  the  body  muft  drag  along  with  it  this  ftagnant  fluid, 
and  drag  it  in  oppolition  to  the  tenacity  and  friiflion  of 
the  furrounding  fluid.  The  eflfeifl  cf  this  is  moft  re- 
markably feen  in  the  lefiftances  lo  the  mttion  of  pen. 
dulums  ;  and  the  chevalier  Buat,  in  his  eximlnalion  of 
Newton's  experiments,  clearly  ihows  that  this  conlli- 
tuies  the  grcaieft  part  of  the  refiftance. 

Tills  moft  ingei'loiis  writer  has  paid  great  attention 
to  this  part  of  the  prccefs  of  nature,  and  has  hud  the 
foundation  of  a  theory  cf  rellftance  entirely  difl'erent 
from  all  the  preceding.  We  cannot  abridge  it ;  and  it 
is  tco  impel ftfl  in  its  preicnt  condition  to  be  <  ffcred  as 
a  body  of  doiftrinc  :  but  we  hope  that  the  ingenious  au- 
ther  will  profecute  the  fubjeft. 
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We  cannot  conclude  this  dilTertation  (which  we  ac-  Account  of 
knowledge  to  he    very  unfatisfadtory  and    Imperfed)  ,|,e  elicva- 
better,  than  Iiy  giving  an  account  of  fome  experiments  licr  Bust's 
of  the  chevalier  Buat,  whicli  fcem  of  imnienfe  confe-  fJtpe"- 
quencc,  and  tend  to  give  us  very  new  views  of  the  fub-  "'<•""• 
jeift.     Mr  Buat  obferved  tlic  motion  of  water  iifuing 
from  a  glafs  cylinder  through  a  narrow  ring  formed  by 
a  bottom  of  fmaller  diameter  ;  that  is,  the  cylinder  was 
open  at  both   ends,  and  there   wms  placed   at  its  low-er 
end  a  circle  of  fmaller  diameter,  by  way  of  bottom, 
which  left  a  ring  all  around.     He  threw  fome  powder- 
ed lealing  wax  into  the  water,  and  obferved  with  great 
attention  the  maion  of  its  fm.ill  particles.      He  faw 
thefe  which  happened  to  be  in  the  very  axis  of  the  cy- 
linder defi-end  along  the  axis    with  a  motion  pretty 
uniform,   till   they  came  very  near  the   bottom  ;  from 
this  they  continued  to  dcfcend  very  fliiwly,  till  they  were 
almoft  in  contaifl   with  the  bottom  ;   they   then  devia- 
ted from  the  centre,    and    approached  the   orifice  in 
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Refiftance.  (Iraiglit  lines  and  with  an  accelerated  motion,  and  at 
^"^'^''"^  la(t  darted  into  the  oririce  with  great  rapidity.  He 
had  obicrvcd  a  thing  fimilar  to  this  in  a  horizontal  ca- 
nal, in  which  he  had  fet  up  a  fmall  board  like  a  dam  or 
bar,  over  which  the  water  flowed.  He  had  thrown  a 
goofeberry  into  the  water,  in  order  to  meafure  the  velo- 
city at  the  bottom,  the  goolcbeny  being  a  IJmall  matter 
heavier  than  water.  It  approached  the  dam  unilorm- 
ly  tiil  about  three  inches  irom  it.  Here  it  almoll  flood 
Hill,  but  it  continued  to  advance  till  almoll  in  contaft. 
It  then  rofe  from  the  bottom  along  the  inlide  ot  the 
dam  with  an  accelerated  motion,  and  quickly  efcaped 
over  the  top. 

Hence  he  concluded,  that  the  water  which  covers 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body  expofed  to  the  llream  is 
not  perfeftly  ftagnanr,  and  that  the  filaments  recede 
from  the  axis  in  curves,  which  converge  to  the  furface 
of  tlie  body  as  different  hyperbolas  converge  to  the 
fame  aliyniptote,  and  that  they  move  witli  a  velocity 
continually  increafing  till  they  e.'cape  round  the  fides 
of  tlie  body. 

He  had  eftablilhed  (by  a  pretty  reafonable  theory, 
confiimed  by  experiment^  a  propofition  concerning  the 
preiiurc  which  water  in  motion  exerts  on  the  furface 
along  which  it  glides,  viz.  that  the  prejfiire  is  equal  to  that 
luhlch  it  luouLi  escri  if  at  rcjl  minus  the  'weight  of  the  co- 
lumn luhoj'c  height  would  proilute  the  velocity  of  the  pajjiiig 
flream.  Coniequently  the  prcflure  i  hich  the  Ibcam 
exerts  on  the  fuiface  perpendicularly  expifed  to  it  will 
depend  on  the  velocity  with  which  it  glides  along  it, 
and  will  diminifh  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 
This,  fays  he,  may  be  die  re.ifon  why  the  impulfe 
on  a  plane  wholly  inimerfed  is  bat  one  half  of  that  on 
^g  a  pla'iC  which  defleft:.  the  whole  ft. earn. 

And  of  the  He  contrived  a  very  ingenious  inflrument  for  exami- 
inftrument  ning  this  theory.  A  iquare  brafs  plate  ABGF  (fig. 
^^a7  ^'"'  ^°^'  "'"'^  pierced  with  a  great  number  of  lioles,  and  fixed 
vc  or  ex-  ^^  jj^^  front  of  a  Ihallov.'  box  reprefented  cdgewife  in  fig. 
21.  The  back  of  this  box  was  pierced  with  a  hole  c, 
in  which  was  inferted  the  tube  of  glals  CDE,  bent 
fquare  at  D.  This  inftrument  was  exp'  .fed  to  a  Itream 
of  water,  which  beat  on  the  brai's  plate.  The  water 
having  filled  the  box  through  the  holes,  flood  at  an 
equal  height  in  the  glals  tube  when  the  furrounding 
water  was  ilagnant;  but  when  it  was  in  motion,  it  al- 
ways flood  in  the  tube  above  the  level  of  die  I'mooth 
wattr  without,  and  thus  indicated  the  pieifure  occallon- 
ed  by  the  aiflion  of  the  ftream. 

When  tlie  inftrument  was  not  wholly  immerfcd,  there 
was  always  a  confiderable  accumulation  igainft  the  frc  nt 
of  the  box,  and  a  depreftion  behind  it.ijThe  water  before 
it  was  by  no  means  ftaguant :  indeed  it  Ihouid  not  be, 
as  Mr  Buat  obferves ;  for  it  confifts  of  the  water  which 
was  elcaping  on  all  lides,  and  therefore  upwards  from 
the  axis  ov  the  ftream,  which  meets  the  plate  jierpendi- 
cularly  in  c  confiderably  under  the  nirface.  It  ei'capes 
upwards  ;  and  it  the  body  were  fufficiently  inimcj-l'ed, 
it  would  clcipe  in  this  direction  ahnoft  as  eafily  as 
laterally.  But  in  the  preient  circumllance-,  it  heaps 
lip,  till  the  elevation  occallons  it  to  fall  off  fidewife  as 
fall  as  it  is  rcuewed.  When  tlie  inftrument  was  Immer- 
fed  more  than  its  feniidiameter  under  die  furf.ice,  the 
water  ftill  rofe  above  the  level,  and  there  was  a  great 
deprelTion  immediately  behind  this  elevation.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this  difficulty  of  elcaping  upwards,  the  wa- 
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ter  flows  off  laterally;  and  if  the  horizontal  dim.enfions 
of  the  furface  is  great,  this  lateral  efflux  becomes  more 
difficult,  and  acquires  a  greater  accumulation.  From 
this  it  happens,  that  the  reliftance  of  broad  furfaces 
equally  immerfed  is  greater  than  in  the  proportion  ol 
the  breadth.  A  plane  of  two  feet  w  ide  and  one  foot 
deep,  when  it  is  not  completely  inimerfed,  will  be  mote 
relifted  than  a  plane  two  feet  deep  and  one  foot  wide  ; 
for  there  will  be  an  accumulation  ap-ainft  both  :  and 
even  if  diefe  were  equal  in  height,  the  additional  fur- 
face  will  be  greateft  in  the  widell  body  ;  and  the  ele- 
vation will  be  greater,  becaufe  the  lateral  efcape  is  more 
difHcult. 

'I'he  circumflances  chieHy  to  be  attended  to  are 
thefe. 

The  prefTure  on  the  centre  was  much  greater  than  to- 
wards the  border,  and,  in  general,  the  height  of  the  wa- 
ter in  the  tube  DE  was  more  rhan  -|  of  the  lieight  ne- 
ceffary  for  producing  the  velocity  when  only  the  cen- 
tral hole  was  open.  When  various  holes  were  opened 
at  different  diftances  from  the  centre,  the  height  of  the 
water  in  DH  continually  diminillied  as  the  hole  was 
nearer  the  border.  At  a  certain  diftance  from  the  bor- 
der the  water  at  E  was  level  with  the  furrounding  wa- 
ter, fo  that  no  preffure  was  exerted  on  that  hole.  But 
the  moft  unexpedled  and  remarkable  circumftance  was, 
that,  in  great  velocities,  the  holes  at  the  very  border, 
and  even  to  a  fmall  uillance  from  it,  n  it  only  fullained 
no  preHure,  hut  even  gave  cut  water;  for  the  water  in 
the  tube  was  lower  than  the  furrounding  water.  Mr 
Buit  calls  this  a  noii-preffion.  In  a  cafe  in  which  the 
vel  :city  of  the  ftream  was  three  fcec,  and  the  preffure  on 
the  central  h  .le  caufed  the  water  in  the  vertical  tube  to 
ftand  33  lines  or  \\  of  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the 
furp  unding  fmooth  water,  the  aiftion  on  a  hole  at  the 
lower  corner  of  the  fquare  caufed  it  to  ftand  1 2  lines 
lower  than  the  furrounding  water.  Now  the  velocity 
-of  the  ftream  in  this  experiment  was  36  inches />!,■/•  fe- 
cond.  This  requires  2l4-  lines  for  its  produiflivc  fall; 
whereas  the  preifure  or,  the  central  hole  was  33.  This 
approaches  to  the  prefTuie  on  a  furface  which  defleiSs 
it  wholly.  The  intermediate  lioles  gave  every  varia- 
tion of  preffure,  and  the  diminution  was  more  rapid 
as  the  h,  les  were  nearer  the  edge  ;  but  the  law  of 
diminution  could  not  be  obferved. 

This  is  quite  a  new  and  moft  unexpefted  circum- 
ftance in  the  aftion  of  fluids  on  folid  bodies,  and  ren- 
ders \he  fuljecl  more  intricate  than  ever;  yet  it  is  by 
no  means  inconfillent  with  the  genuine  principles  of 
hydrollatics  or  hydraulics.      In  as  far  as  Mr  Buat's 
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or  hyiltau- 
propoiition  concerning  the  preffure  of  moving  fluids  lies, 
is  true,  it  is  very  leafonable  to  fay,  diat  when  the 
lateral  velocity  with  which  the  fluid  tends  to  efcape 
exceeds  the  vekci  y  of  percuffion,  the  lieight  neceffa- 
ry  for  producing  this  velocity  muft  exceed  that  whicli 
would  produce  the  other,  and  a  nnn-prcffion  muli  be 
obferved.  '\nd  if  we  confider  the  forms  of  tlic  la- 
teral hUmcnts  near  the  edge  of  the  bodv,  we  fee  that 
the  concavity  of  the  curve  is  turned  t  wards  the  bo- 
dy, and  that  the  c-ntrifigal  forces  tend  to  diminifh 
dieir  preffure  on  the  body.  If  the  middle  alone  were 
ftruck  with  a  cr.nfiderable  velocity,  the  water  might 
even  rebound,  as  is  frequently  obferved.  This  adual 
jeboiinding  is  here  prevented  by  the  furrounding  wa- 
ter, which  is    moving  with   ilie   fame  velocity  :    but 
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Rrr.aiii.-c.  ih:  piL/.iir;  r.ay  be  :ilma(l  annihilated  by  the  Umhncy    tics,  or  as  ihe  heights  h  wljich  produce  tlie  velocities,  Rofinaiice. 
--^       ^  to  rtb.unJ  ot  ihc  inner  til.in.cnts.  ^.^  ^^   ^^j..  ^^j^  prcfllire  by  the  fymbolili/',  or ''^"'''^ 

P.irt  (and  pcrii.ips  a  coniidcrable  part)  ol  this  appa-  '        ^  21, ^ 

rent  non-prcfi'mn  is  undoubtedly  produced  by  the  tcna-  i,i86A,  or  m  /■,  the  value  of  m  being  1,186.  This 
city  of  the  \va:er,  wliich  licks  off  with  it  tlie  water  exceeds  conlideraUly  the  refult  of  the  experiments  of 
lying  in  the  hilr.  But,  at  any  rate,  this  is  an  im-  the  Frencii  academy.  In  thefe  it  does  not  appear  that 
poitant  fail,  and  gives  great  value  to  thcle  experi-  „,  ftnfibly  exceeds  unity.  Note,  that  in  thele  experi- 
ments. It  gives  a  key  to  many  curious  phenome-  nicnts  the  body  was  moved  through  ftiU  water  ;  here 
na  in  the  riliftanee  of  fluids;  and  tl;e  ihecry  ot  Mr  it  is  expofed  toailieam.  Thefe  are  generally  fuppofed 
Buat  defervcs  a  very  fcrious  confidcrstion.  It  is  all  to  be  equivalent,  on  the  authority  of  the  third  law  of  mo- 
connincd  in  the  two  following  propolitions.  tion,  which  makes  every  avflicn  depend  'n  the  relative 

\."  If,  by  any  cauje  v.'haln'tr,  a  column  of  JIuid,  <whe-    motions.  We  (hall  by  and  by  fee  fi>me  caufes  of  ditference.  .. 

tttr  makh«  fart  of  an  indcfinst:  jluiJ,  or  contMiied  in  fid  'fhe  writers  on  this  lubjcft  feem  to  think  their  taflt  The  afllon 
cjiials,  iomei  to  move  -J-ith  a  given  velocity,  the  prejfure  completed  when  tliey  have  conddered  the  aiflion  of  the  on  the  hin- 
-jihtch  it  exert :d  tateraUy  before  its  molion,  either  on  tl:e  ad-  fluid  on  the  anteiior  part  of  the  body,  or  that  part  of '*"^''  P^""  "^ 
jolningjiuid  or  on  the  fiJes  of  the  canal,  is  dtniini/hed  by  the  jj  which  is  before  the  broadell  fcflion,  and  have  paid  i  '"''^  °\ 
<we':«hl  of  a  column  having  the  height  nictjfary  for  comiKuni-  little  or  no  attention  to  the  hinder  part.  Yet  thofe  who  1 '  f„pTr- " 
eating  the  velocity  of  the  molion.  are  moll  interefted  in  the   fubjefl,  the  naval  architefls,  taut  with 

2.  "   The  prejfure  on  the  centre  of  a  plane  furface  per-    feen)  convinced  that  it  is  of  no  lefs  importance  to  at-  that  on  the 
pendicular  to  ihejlrram  and  -wholly  inmierfed  in  it,  is  \  of    tend  t>i  tlie  form   of  t!ie   hinder  part  of  a  Ihlp.     And  fore-part. 
the  iieigkt  of  a  c  Jumn  having  the  height  neeffary  for  com-    the  univerfal  pr.aiitice  of  all  nations  has  been    to  make 
municatiiig the  velocity.     For -1,7,  i.  \  of  21  \."  llie  hinder  part  more  acute   than    the  forepait.     This 

He  attempted  to  afceitam  the  medium  preflure  on  l^s  undoubtedly  been  deduced  from  experience;  for  it 
the  whole  furlace,  by  opening  625  holes  difperfed  all  is  in  dlrefl  oppofition  to  any  notions  which  a  perfon 
over  it.  With  the  fame  velocity  ot  current,  he  found  would  naturally  form  on  this  fubjeft.  Mr  Buat  tliere- 
the  height  in  the  tube  to  be  29  lines,  or  7^  more  tlian  fore  thought  it  very  necelfary  to  examine  the  aflion  of 
the  height  necelfary  for  producing    the  velocity.     But    the  water"  on  the  hinder  part  of  a  body  by   the  f.ime  75 

he  jutlly  concluded  this  to  be  too  great  a  meafure,  be-    method.  And,  previous  to  this  examination,  in  order  to  Experi- 
cauie  the  holes  were  ^  of  an  inch  from   the  edge  :   had    acquire  fome  fcientific  notions  of  the  fubjeft,  he  m.ide  '"''"'  °"  „ 
there  been  holes  at  tlie  very  edge,  they  would  have  fuf-    ,he  following  very  curious  and  inllruaive  exp«r4sitm.     L    g"^! 
tained  a  non-preffion,  which  would  have  diminilhcd  the         Two  little  conical  pipes  AB  (fig.  22.)  were  inferted    ''  pTate 
height  in  the  tube  very  confiderahly.     He  expofed  to    imo  the  upright  fide  of  a  prifmatlc  veliel.     Tliey  w« 
the  fame  ftream  a  conical  funnel,  which  raifed  the  wa-    a„  inch  long,  and  their  diameters  at  the  inner  and  out 
terto  34  lines.     But   this  could  not  be  conlidered  as    ends  were  five  and  four  lines.     A  was  57  lines  under 
a  mealure  of  the  prelfure  on  a  plane  folid  furface  ;  for    the  furface,  and  B  was  73.     A  glafs  fyphon  was  made 
the  central  water  war  undoubtedly  fcooped  out,  as  it    „tthe   fliape  reprefentcd  in  the  figuie,  :md  its  internal 
were,  and  the  filaments  much  more  deflefted  than  they    diameter  was   \\  lines.     It  was  placed  with  its  mouth 
weuld  have  been  by  a  plane  furface.   Perhaps  fomething    in  the  axis,  and  even  with   the  bale  of  the  conical  pipe, 
of  this  happened  even  in  every  fmall  hole  in  the  for-    The  pipes  being  ihut,  the  velfel   was  filled  with  water, 
mcr  experiments.     And  this  fuggefts  fome  doubt  as  to    and  it  was  made  to  Hand  on  a  level  in  the  two  legs  of 
iheaccuracycf  the  meafurement  of  the  prelfure  and  of    the    fyphon,  the  upper  part  being   full  of  ail.     When 
the  velocity  of  a  current  by  Mr  Pilot's  tube.     It  furely    this  fyphon  was  applied  to  the  pipe  A,  and  the  water 
renders  lome  correaions  abfolutely  ncceflary.     It  is   a    running  freely,  it  rofe  32  lines  in  the  Ihort  leg,  and  funk 
laa,  tliat  when  expofed  to  a    vein    of   fluid    coming    as  much  in  the   other.     When  it  was  applied  to  the 
through  a  Ihort  pallage,  the  water  in  the  tube  (lands  on    pipe  B,  the  water  rofe   41    lines  in  the  one   leg  of  the 
a  level  with  that  in  the  refervoir.     Now  we   know  that    fyphon,  and  funk  as  much  in  the  other. 

the  relocity  cl  tliis  ftream  d'.es  not  exceed  what  would         He  reafons  in  this  manner  from  the  experiment.  The  -And  hi. 
be  produced  by  a  fall  equal  to  ,5^^  of  the  head  of  wa-    ring  comprehended  between  the  end  of  the  fyphon  and  ■'"'■""'"S 
(er  in  the  relcrvoir.     Mr  Buat  made  many  valuable  ob-    the  fides  of  the  conical  tube  being  the  narroweft  part  "•""'  "' 
fervations  and  improvements  on  thh  moll  ulcful  inftru-    of  the  orifice,  the  water   ilfued  with  tlie   velocity  cor- 
mcnt,  which  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  articles   Ri-    refponding    to    tlie  height  of  the  water  in  the  velfel 

above  the  orifice,  dlminifhed  for  the  contraflion.  If 
therefore  the  cylinder  of  water  immediately  before  the 
mouth  of  the  fyphon  ilTued  with  the  fame  velocity,  the 
tube  would  be  emptied  through  a  height  equal  to  this 
HEAD  OF  WATER  (charge).  If,  on  the  contrary,  this 
cylinder  of  water,   immediately   before  mouth  of  the 
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TERt  and  Wathi.  H^orki. 

Mr  Buat  by  a  fcrupulous  attention  to  all  the  circum- 
ftances,  conclude;,  that  the  medium  of  prelfure  on  the 

whole  furface  is  equal  to-2ii.   of  the  weight    of   a  co- 

21.5 
lumn,  having  the  furface  for  Its  bafc,  and  the  produc 


tive  fall   for    its  height.     But  we  think  that  there  is  an  fyphon,  were  ft.ignant,  the  water   in  it  would   exert  its 

uncertainty  in  tills  conclufion;  becaufi  the  helglt  of  the  full  prelfure  on  the  mouth  of  the  fyphon,  and  the  water 

water  in  the  vertical  tube  was  undoubtedly  augmented  In  the  fyphon  would  be  level  with  the  water  in  the  veflel. 

by  an  hydroftatical  prelfure  arifing  from  the  accumula-  Between  thefe  extremes  we  mull  find   the  real  (late  of 

tion  ol    water    above  the  body  which  was  expofed  to  tlie  cafe,  and  we  muft  meafure  the  force  of  non-prelfure 

the  ftream.  l^y  tl,c  rife  of  the  water  in  the  fyphon. 

Since  the  pre(rures  are  as  the  fquarcs  of  the  velcci-  We  fee  that  in  both  experiments  it  bears  an  accurate 

pro. 
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Refiftance.  proportion  to  die  depth  under  the  furface.  For  57  : 
'''•"^''^^^  73  =  32  :  41  very  nearly.  He  therefore  cftimates  the 
non-pre(rure  to  be  -^  of  the  height  of  the  water  above 
77  the  orifice. 
Seemingly  We  are  difpofed  to  think  that  the  ingenious  author 
inaccurate,  has  not  reafoned  accurately  from  the  expetiment.  In 
the  firft  place,  the  force  indicated  by  the  experiment, 
vsrhatever  be  its  origin,  is  certainly  double  ot  vrhat  he 
fuppofes  ;  for  it  mull;  be  meafured  by  the  fum  of  the 
rife  of  the  water  in  one  leg,  and  its  deprefTion  in  the 
other,  the  weight  of  the  air  in  tre  bend  of  the  fyphon 
being  negleded.  It  is  precifely  analogous  to  the  force 
acting  on  the  water  ofciilating  in  a  fyphnn,  wliich  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  fum  of  the  elevation  and  de- 
preflion.  The  force  indicated  by  the  experiment  there- 
fore is  xTj  "f  the  height  of  the  water  above  the  ori- 
fice. The  force  exhibited  in  this  experiment  bears  a 
Hill  greater  propcrcion  to  the  productive  height  ;  for 
it  is  certain  that  the  water  ilij  not  ilfue  with  the  velo- 
city acquired  by  the  fall  from  the  fiuface,  and  pro- 
bably  did  not  exceed  ^  of  it.  The  efFcdl  of  contraiflion 
mult  have  been  confiderable  and  uncertain.  The  velo- 
city fhould  have  been  meafured  both  by  tlie  amplitude 
of  the  jet  and  by  the  quantity  of  water  difcha^ged.  In 
the  next  place,  we  appreliend  that  much  of  the  efFc<5t 
is  produced  by  the  tenacity  of  the  water,  which  drags 
along  with  it  the  water  which  would  have  flowly  iflued 
from  the  fyphon,  and  the  other  end  not  dipped  int'i 
the  water  of  the  velTel.  AVe  know,  that  if  the  hori- 
zontal part  of  the  fyph  >n  had  been  continued  far 
enough,  and  if  no  retardation  were  occafioned  by  fric- 
tion, the  column  of  water  in  the  upright  leg  would  have 
accelerated  like  any  heavy  body  ;  and  «hen  the  lall  cf 
it  had  arrived  at  tihe  bntt  m  of  that  leg,  the  whole  in 
the  horizontal  part  would  be  moving  with  the  velrcity 
acquired  by  falling  froaa  the  furface.  The  water  of  the  vef- 
fel  which  iifues  through  the  furrounding  ring  very  quick- 
ly acquires  a  much  greater  vek  city  than  what  the  water 
defcending  in  thefyphon  wouldacquire  in  the  fame  time, 
and  it  drags  this  laft  water  along  with  it  both  by  tenacity 
andfriftion,  and  it  drags  it  out  ttll  its  aftion  is  i?  oppofed 
by  want  of  equilibrium  produced  in  the  fyph'in,  by 
the  elevation  in  the  one  leg  and  the  depreffion  in  the 
other.  We  imagine  that  little  can  be  concluded  from 
the  experiment  with  refpecft  to  the  real  ninprelfure. 
Nay,  if  the  fides  of  the  fyphon  be  fuppofed  infinitely 
thin,  fo  that  there  would  be  no  curvature  of  the  fila- 
ments of  the  furr. 'Unding  water  at  the  mouth  of  ihe 
fyphon,  we  do  not  very  diftindly  fee  any  fource  nf  non- 
preffure  :  For  we  are  not  altogether  fatisfied  with  the 
proof  which  Mr  Buat  cfFers  for  this  meafure  of  the 
preflure  of  a  ftream  of  fluid  gliding  along  a  furface,  anj 
objlradied  by  friShn  or  any  other  caiife.  We  imagine  that 
the  palling  water  in  the  prefent  experiment  would  be  a 
little  retarded  by  accelerating  continually  the  water  de- 
fcending in  the  fyphon,  and  renewed  a-top,  fuppofing 
the  upper  end  open  ;  becaufe  this  w.Uer  would  not  of  it- 
felf  acquire  more  than  half  this  velocity.  It  however 
drags  it  out,  till  it  not  only  refills  with  a  force  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  whole  vertical  column,  but  even  ex- 
ceeds it  by  44o'  This  it  is  able  to  do,  becaufe  the 
whole  preflure  by  which  the  water  ilTues  from  an  orifice 
has  been  fhown  (by  Daniel  Bernoulli)  to  be  equal  to 
twice  this  weight.  We  therefore  confider  this  beauti- 
ful experiment  as  chiefly  valuable,  by  giving  us  a  mea- 
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fure  of  the  tenacity  of  the  water;  and  we  wiih  that  it  ReCftancr. 
were  repeated  in  a  variety  of  depths,  in  order  to  difco-  "•""^"'^'^ 
ver  wh  It  relation  the  force  exerted  bears  to  the  depth. 
It  would  feem  that  the  tenacity,  being  a  certain  deter- 
minate thing,  the  proportion  of  100  to  1 1  a  would  not 
be  conRant  ;  and  that  the  obferved  ratio  would  be  made 
up  of  two  parts,  one  of  them  conllant,  and  the  other 
proportinnal  to  the  depth  under  the  furface. 

But  Hill  this  experiment  is  intimately  connefled 
with  the  muter  in  hand;  and  this  apparent  non-pref- 
fure  on  the  hinder  part  of  a  body  expofed  to  a  ftreani, 
Irom  whatever  caufts  it  proceeds,  does  operate  in  the 
adlion  of  water  on  this  hinder  part,  and  muft  be  taken 
into  the  account.  78 

We   mull  therefore  follow  the  Chevalier  de   Buat  in  Furthtr 
his  difcuflions  on  this  fuhjeift.     A   prifmatic  body,  ha-  "^''cuffions. 
ving  its  prow  and  poop  equal  and  parallel  furfaces,  and  -.    ^ 
plunged  hrrizonially  into   a  fluid,  will  require  a  force 
to  keep  it  firm  in  the  dircftion  of  its  axis  precifely  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  real  prefTures  exeited  on 
its  prow  and  poop.      If  the  fluid   is   at  reft,  this  diffe- 
rence will   be   nothing,  becaufe  the  oppolite  dead  pref- 
fures  of  the  fluid  will  be  equal :  but   in  a  dream,  there 
is  fuperadded  to  the  dead  prelTure  on  the  prow  the  ac- 
tive prcflure  arifing  from  the  defledtii  ns  of  the  filaments 
of  this  fluid. 

li  the  dead  preflure  on  the  poop  remained  in  its  full 
intenfity  by  the  perfeft  ftagnation  of  the  water  be- 
hmd  it,  the  whole  fenfible  prelfure  on  the  body  would 
be  the  aftive  prelfure  only  on  the  prow,  reprefented  by 
m  h.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  could  fuppofe  that  the 
water  behind  the  body  moved  continually  away  from  it 
(beir.g  renewed  laterailly)  witli  the  velocity  of  the  ftream, 
the  dead  prelfure  would  be  entirely  removed  from  its 
poop,  and  the  whole  fenfible  prelfure,  or  what  muft  be 
oppofed  by  fome  external  force,  would  be  mh  -\-  h. 
Neither  ofthefe  can  happen  ;  and  the  real  (late  of  the 
caie  muft  be  between  thefe  extremes.  79 

The  following  experiments  were  tried  :  The  perfo-  Exptri- 
rated  box  with    its   vertical  tube  was  expofed  to  the  "f""'' 
ftream,  the  brafs  plate  being  turned  down  the  ftream. 
The  velocity  was  again  36  inches  per  fecond. 

The  central  hole  A  alone  being  opened,  gave  a  non- 
preflure  of  -  -  "  '3   lines. 

A  hole  B,  I  of  an  inch  from  the  edge, 

gave  -  .  I J 

A  hole  C,  near  the  furface         -  15,7 

A  hole  D,  at  the  lower  angle  -  15,3 

Here  it  appears  that  there  is  a  very  confiderable 
non-preflure,  increafing  from  the  centre  to  the  border. 
This  increafe  undoubtedly  proceeds  from  the  greater  la- 
teral velocity  with  which  the  water  is  gliding  in  from 
the  fides.  The  water  behind  was  by  no  means  ftag- 
nant,  although  moving  off  with  a  much  fmaller  velocity 
than  that  of  the  pafling  llream,  and  it  was  vifibly  re- 
moved from  the  fides,  and  gradually  licked  away  at  its 
further  extremity. 

Another  box,  having  a  great  number  of  holes,  all 
open,  indicated  a  medium  of  non-prelfure  equal  to  13,^ 
lines. 

Another  of  larger  dimenfions,  but  having  fewer  holes, 
indicated  a  non-preffure  of  12  J. 

But  the  molt  remarkable,  and  the  moft  important 
phenomena,  were  the  following  : 

The  firft  box   was  fixed  to  the  fide  of  another  box. 
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RcGrtinct.  f'  'hat.  when  all  was  made  fmootli,  it  m.iJe  a  peifecl   it  is  plain  that  the  real  velocity  of  a  filament  in  its  ob- 
^'"'      ""'  cube,  of  which  the  perforated  brafs  plate  made  the   liivic  patli  is  augmented.     Wc  always  obforve,  that  a 


Rcfiftaiice. 


The  apparatus  being   now  cxpofed  to   tlie    ftream, 
WT'h  tlu  perforated  plate  lookinj;   down  the  ftieam. 

The  hole  A  indicated  a  aon-preHlon         -         =  "i^ 
B  ...  8 

C  -  .  -  6 


8o 
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(lor.e  lying  in  llie  f.ind,  and  expofed  to  the  walh  of  the 
fe  I,  is  laid  bare  at  the  bottom,  and  the  find  is  generally 
waihed  away  to  fiime  dillance  all  round.  This  is  ow- 
ing to  the  increafed  velocity  of  the  water  ft'hich  comes 
into  contUift  with  the  ftone.  It  takes  up  more  fand 
th  in   it  can   keep   floating,  and  it  depofits  it  at  a  little 


Here  was  a  great  diminution  of  the    non-preflions    diftance  all  around,  forming  a  little  bank,  which  fur- 
produced  by  the  dillance  between  the  piow  and  the   rounds  the  ftone  at  a  fmall  dillance.     When  the  fila- 
ments of  water  have  pafled  the  body,  they   are   prelfed 
by  the  ambient  fluid  in:o  the  place  which  it  has  quit- 
ted, and  they  glide  roujd  its  ilern.and  hll  up  the  fpace 


poop. 

This  box  was  then  fitted  in  the  fame  manner,  fo  as 
to  make  thi  poop  of  a  box  tlirec  fe^t  long.  In  this 
litu  -.I'on  the  non-preifures  were  as  Ibllow  : 


Holi 


behind.  The  more  divergent  and  tlie  more  rapid  they 
1,5  are,  when  about  to  fall  in  behind,  the  more  oi  the  cir- 
3  2    cuniambient  prelTurc  muft  be  t  mployed  to  turn  th:m  in- 


The  non-prc(Ilonj  were  ftill  farther  diminilhed  by  this   to  the  trough  behind   the  body,  and  lefs  of  it  will  re 
increafe  of  leneth.  main  to  prefs   thcni  to  the  body   itfelf.      The  extreme 

The  box  was  then  expofed  wi'.h  all  the  holes  open,    of  this  mufl  obtain  when  the  ilream  is  obftruf^ed  by 


in  three  different  fuuiti;-ns  : 

id.    Single,  giving  a  non-prefTurc  -  13,1 

2d,  Making  the  poop  of  a  cube    '  -  5,3 

3d,  Making  the  poop  of  a  box  three  feet  long     3,0 

Another  larger  box  : 

id.  Single  -  -  -  12,2 

2d,  Poop  of  a  cube  -  -  5, 

3d,  Poop  of  the  long  box  -  -         3,2 

'I'hci'e  are  mofl  valu  ibis  experiments.     They  plainly 

fiiow  how  important  it  is  to  confider  the  action   on   the 

hinder  part  of  the  body.     For  the  whole  impulfe  or 

rcfiftance,  which  mufl  be  withftood  or  overcome  by  the 


thin  plane  only.  But  when  there  is  foine  diftance  be- 
tween the  prow  and  the  poop,  the  diverger.cy  of  the  fi- 
laments which  had  bien  turned  afide  by  the  prow,  is 
diminifhed  by  the  time  that  they  have  come  abreaft  of 
the  ftern,  and  Ihould  turn  in  behind  it.  They  are 
therefore  more  readily  made  to  converge  behind  the 
body,  and  a  more  confiderable  part  of  the  furrounding 
prcffure  remains  unexpended,  and  therefore  prclfes  the 
water  againft  the  ftern  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  this  ad- 
vantage muft  be  fo  nmch  the  greater  as  the  body  is 
longer.  But  the  advantage  will  foon  be  fufceptible  of 
no  very   confiderable  increafe  :  for  the  lateral  and  di- 


external  force,  is  the  lUm  of  the  active  prelfure  on  the  vergent,  and  accelerated  filaments,  will  foon  become  fo 
fore-part,  and  of  the  nonprelfure  on  tlie  hinder-part  ;  nearly  parallel  and  equally  rapid  with  the  reft  of  the 
and  they  fiuw  that  this  does  not  depend  folcly  on  the  ftream,  that  a  great  increafe  of  length  will  not  make 
form  of  the  prow  and  poop,  but  alfo,  and  perhaps  chief-  any  confiderable  change  in  thefe  particulars  ;  and  it 
ly,  on  the  length  of  the  body.  We  fee  that  the  non-  muft  be  accompanied  with  an  increafe  of  frlvflion. 
prelfure  on  the  hinder-part  was  prodigioufly  diminiflud  Thel'eare  very  obvious  reflefllons.  And  if  we  attend 
(reduced  to  one-fourth)  by  making  the  length  of  the  minutely  to  the  way  in  which  the  almoil  ftagnant  fluid 
body  tiipleof  the  breadth.  And  hence  it  appears,  that  behind  the  body  is  expended  and  renewed,  we  fhall  fee 
merely  lengthening  a  fhip,  without  making  any  change  all  thefe  elTc<fts  confirmed  and  augmented.  But  as 
in  the  form  either  of  her  prow  on  herpoup,  will  t^reatly  we  cannot  fay  any  thing  on  this  fubje^t  that  is  pre- 
uiminilh  the  refinance  to  her  motion  through  the  wa-  cife,  or  that  can  be  made  the  fubjeft  of  computation, 
ter  ;  and  this  increafe  of  length  may  be  made  by  conti-  it  is  necdlcfs  to  enter  into  a  more  minute  difculHon. 
nuiu'j'the  form  of  the  midfhip  frame  in  feveral  timbers  The  diminution  of  the  non-pre(iure  towards  the  centre 
along  the  keel,  by  which  the  capacity  of  the  (hip,  and  moft  probably  arifcs  from  the  fmaller  force  which  Isne- 
her  power  of  carrying  fail,  will  be  greatly  increafed,  celfary  to  be  expended  in  the  inflciflion  of  the  lateral  fi- 
.-ind  her  other  qualities  improved,  while  her  fpeed  is  laments,  already  inflee^ed  in  fome  degree,  and  having 
augmented.  their  velocity  diniinilhed.  But  it  is  a  fubje.fl  highly  de- 
It  is  furely  of  importance  to  confider  a  little  the  ferving  the  attention  of  the  mathematicians ;  and  we 
phyfic  il  caufe  of  this  change.  The  motions  are  ex-  prefunie  to  invite  them  to  the  ftudy  of  the  motions  of 
tremely  complicated,  and  we  muft  be  contented  if  we  thefe  lateral  filaments,  p;,ffing  the  body,  and  prefied 
can  but  perceive  a  tew  leading  circumftances.  into  its  wake  by  forces  which  are  fufceptible  of  no  dif- 
The  water  is  turned  afide  by  che  anterior  part  of  the  ficult  inveftigation.  It  feems  highly  probable  th.it  if 
body,  and  the  velocity  of  the  filaments  is  increafed,  and  a  prifmatic  box,  with  alquare  (tern,  were  fitted  with  an 
they  acquire  a  divergent  motion,  by  whicli  they  alio  additiim  preciftly  fhaped  like  the  water  which  would 
pulh  afide  the  furn.unding  water.  On  each  fide  of  the  (iibfirae'>ing  tenacity  and  friflion)  liave  been  ftagnant 
body,  therelore,  they  are  moving  in  a  divergent  dircc-  behind  it,  the  quantity  oi'  non-prefllon  would  be  the 
tion,  and  with  an  incieafed  velocity.  But  as  they  are  fmallell  pofllble.  The  mathematician  would  furely  dif- 
onall  fides  prelfed  by  the  fluid  wirhoiit  them,  their  cover  circumliances  which  would  fumifii  fomc  maxims 
motions  gradually  approach  to  parallelifm,  and  their  ve-  of  conftrudtion  for  the  hinder  part  as  well  as  for  the 
locities  to  an  equ  dity  with  the  ftream.  The  profrref-  prow.  And  as  his  fpeculations  on  this  laft  have  not  been 
iivc  velocity,  or  thii  in  the  direiflion  of  the  ftream,  is  wholly  froitlefs,  w^may  expedl  advantages  from  his  at- 
checked,  at  leaft  at  firft.  But  fince  wc  obferve  the  fi-  tention  to  this  part,  fo  much  neglcfled. 
laments  conftipated  round  the  body,  and  that  they  are  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  attend  to  the  dedudiors 
not  defledled  at  right  angles  to  their  former  dircdtion,  which  Mr  Ue  Buat  has  made  from  his  few  experiments. 
4  When 
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Refiftance.  When  the  velocity  is  three  feet  per  fecond,  requi- 
ring tlie  produ(flive  height  71,5  lines,  the  heights  cor- 
rclponding  to  the  non-preiTure  on  the  poop  oi  a  thin 
plane  is  14,41  lines  (taking  in  feveral  circumft  inces  of 
judicious  correflion,  which  we  have  not  mentioned), 
that  of  a  foot  cube  is  5,83,  and  that  of  a  box  of  triple 
length  i»  3,31. 

Let  q  eiprefs  the  variable  ratio  of  thefe  to  the  height 
producing  the  velocity,  fo  that  g  h  may  expiefs  the  non- 
preffure  in  every  cafe  ;  we  have. 

For  a  thin  plane  -  -  j  =  0,67 

a  cube  -  -  -  0,271 

a  box  =z  3  cubes  -  -  2>'53 

It  is  evident  that  the  value  of  y  has  a  dependence  on 
the  proportion  of  the  length,  and  tJie  tranfveife  le(5iion 
of  the  body.  A  feries  of  experiments  on  prilmatic  bo- 
dies fhowed  Mr  de  Buat  tliat  the  deviation  of  the  fila- 
ments was  fimilar  in  limilar  bodies,  and  that  this  ob- 
tained even  in  diilimilar  prifms,  when  the  lengths  were 
as  the  fquaie-roots  of  the  tranfverfe  feftions.  Although 
thereiore  the  experiments  were  not  fufficiently  nume- 
rous for  deducmg  the  precife  law,  it  feemed  not  impof- 
Cble  to  derive  from  them  a  very  ufetul  approximation. 
.By  a  dexterous  comparilon  he  found,  that  if  /  exprelFcs 
the  length  of  the  priim,  and  s  the  area  of  the  tranfverie 
fe(5lion,  and  L  expreiles  the  common  logarithm  of  the 
quantity  to   which  it  is  prefixed,  we  fhall  exprefs  the 

non-preflure    pretty   accurately  by  the    formula  —  = 


V1.42  k/s) 
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Hence  arifes  an  important  remark,  that  when  the 
keight  correfponding  to  the  non-preffion  is  greater  than 
t/s,  and  th;  body  is  little  imrnerfed  in  the  fluid,  ihcre 
>will  be  a  void  behind  it.  Thus  a  furface  of  a  fquare 
inch,  juft  immerfed  in  a  current  of  three  feet  per  fe- 
cond, will  have  a  vnid  behind  it.  A  foot  fquare  will 
be  in  a  limilar  condition  when  the  velocity  is  12  feet. 

We  mull  be  careiul  to  d  ftinguifli  this  n -n-prelfure 
from  the  other  caules  of  relillance,  which  are  always 
neceifdrily  combined  with  it.  It  is  fuperadditive  to 
the  aftive  imprefli m  on  the  prow,  to  the  Ilatical  pref- 
fure  of  the  accumulation  ahead  of  the  body,  the  ftatical 
preffiire  arifmg  from  the  depieffi.'n  behind  it,  the  effeds 
of  friction,  and  the  eifecta  of  tenacity.  It  is  indeed 
next  to  impoffible  to  etliinate  them  feparately,  anJ  many 
oi  them  are  aiflually  combined  in  the  meafures  now  gi- 
ven. Nothing  can  determine  the  pure  non-preliurcs 
till  we  can  afcertiin  the  motions  i;f  the  filaments. 

Mr  de  Buat  here  takes  occafion  to  controvert  the 
univerfally  adopted  maxim,  that  the  prelfure  occafior.ed 
by  a  lire  .m  of  fluid  on  a  nxed  body  is  the  iame  with 
that  on  a  body  moving  with  equal  velocity  in  a  qui- 
efcent  fluid.  He  repeated  all  t.iefe  experiment?  with 
the  perforated  box  in  llill  wh  er.  The  general  dilHnc- 
tion  was,  that  bcth  the  prelFures  and  the  n  in  prelFure 
in  this  cafe  was  lelV,  and  that  tlie  odds  was  chiefly  to 
be  obferved  near  the  edges  of  the  furface.  The  gt:ne- 
ral  faftor  <if  tie  prcflu  e  of  a  Ureim  on  the  anterior  fur- 
face was  m  =  1,1^6;  but  that  on  a  body  moving 
thiough  a  itili  fluid  is  only  ot  =  i.  He  obkived  no 
Run-prelFure  even  at  the  very  ed"e  of  the  prow,  but 
even  a  fennb.e  p'elFure.  The  prelFure,  theref  rr,  or  re- 
fillance,  IS  mure  equai>l-  ditluied  over  the  fuif.ceof  the 
prow  ti-an  the  im;^uife  is. — He  alf  >  fouUv!  that  tile  le- 
filtince  oiininilhed  i'l  a  lets  ratio  than  the  fquares  of 
the  vel  ci'ie-,  eipecLdly  in  fmail  velocities. 
Vol.  XVT. 
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The  ncn-preffures  increafed  in  a  greater  ratio  than  ihc  Rilif^snc' 
fquares  of  the  velocities.     The  ratio  of  the  velocities  to  a  '"■'~^'*" 
fniall  velocity  of  i  \  inches  per  fecond  increafed  genme- 
tiically,  the  value  oi q  increafed  arithmetically  ;  and  we 
may  determine  q  for  any  velocity  V  by  this  proportioa 

..       V  lZ 

L  ^ :  L  _  =   0,5  :  f/,  and  q  =  ^     .     That  is, 

2,2        22  2,8 

let  the  common  logarithm  of  the  velocity,  divided 
by  2f,  be  confidered  as  a  common  number  ;  divide 
this  common  number  by  2^%,  iJie  quotient  is  q,  wh.irh 
mull  be  multiplied  by  the  produdive  height.  The  pro- 
duft  is  ;l"ie  prelture. 

Wlieu  Pilot's  tube  was  expofed  to  the  ftream,  wc 
had  7/j=  I  ;  but  when  it  is  canied  tiirough  Hill  water, 
in  is  =  1,22.  When  it  was  turned  frtm  the  llieam, 
we  had  q  =  0,157  ;  but  when  carried  through  ftill 
water,  y  is  =  0,138.     A  remarkable  experiment. 

When  the  tube  was  moved  late  ally  through  the  wa- 
ter, fo  that  the  motion  was  in  the  direction  of  the  plane 
of  its  mouth,  the  non-prelFure  was  =:  i .  This  is  one 
of  his  chief  arguments  for  his  theory  of  non-prellion. 
He  does  not  give  the  detail  of  the  experiment,  and 
only  inferts  the  refult  in  his  table. 

As  a  body  expofed  to  a  llream  defieds  the  fluid, 
heaps  it  up,  and  increafes  its  velcicity  ;  fo  a  body  moved 
through  a  llill  fluid  turns  it  alide,  cau.es  it  to  fwell  up 
before  it,  and  gives  it  a  real  motion  alongilde  of  it  in 
the  oppofite  dircflion.  And  as  the  body  expofed  to  a 
ilream  has  a  quantity  of  fluid  almoft  flagnant  both  be- 
fore and  behind  ;  fo  a  body  moved  through  a  ftill  fluid 
carries  before  it  and  drags  after  it  a  quantity  of  fluid, 
which  accompanies  it  W:th  nearly  an  equal  velocity. 
This  addition  to  die  quantity  of  matter  in  motion  mull 
make  a  diminution  of  its  velocity  ;  and  this  forms  a  very 
coni'iderable  part  of  the  obferved  relillance. 

We  cann  t,  however,  help  remarking  that  it  would 
require  very  diftinfl  and  ftrong  proof  indeed  to  over- 
turn the  common  opinion,  wliich  i 5  founded  on  our  mcfl 
certain  and  fimple  conceptions  of  motion,  and  en  a  law 
ot  natuie  to  which  we  have  never  ob:eived  an  excep- 
tion. Mr  de  Buat's  experiments,  tho'  mod  judicicufly 
contrived,  and  executed  with  fcrupulous  care,  are  by  no 
means  of  this  kind.  They  were,  of  abfolute  neceffity, 
very  complicated  ;  and  many  circumllances,  itnpofllble 
to  avoid  or  to  appreciate,  rendered  the  obfervation,  or 
atleall  the  crmparilbn,  ot  the  velocities,  very  uncertain. 

We  can  fee  but  two  circumllances  which  do  not  ad- 
mit of  an  eafy  vr  immediate  compaiifon  in  tlie  two 
dates  of  the  problem.  When  a  body  is  expofed  to  a 
ftream  in  our  exptrimentt,  in  order  to  have  an  impulfe 
made  on  it,  there  is  a  force  tending  to  move  the  body 
backwards,  independent  of  the  real  impulfe  or  preflure 
occalioned  by  the  deflexion  of  the  ftream.  We  cann:  t 
have  a  llream  except  in  confequence  of  a  Hoping  fur- 
lace.  Suppofe  a  body  floating  en  this  llream.  It 
will  not  only  fail  down  along  with  the  Jlrtaiu,  but  it 
will  lail  do-wn  the  Jir-am,  and  will  tlierefore  go  falter 
along  the  canal  than  the  llream  does  :  far  it  is  floatin"- 
on  an  inclined  plane  ;  and  if  we  examine  it  by  the  laws 
of  hydroilatics,  we  Ihail  find,  that  befides  its  own  ten- 
dency lojliil.  down  this  inclined  plane,  there  is  an  odds 
of  hydroltatical  preli'ure,  which  fufkes  it  down  this 
plane.  It  will  therefi.re  go  along  the  canal  faller  than 
the  llream.  For  this  acceleration  depends  on  the  differ- 
ence of  prelFure  at  the  two  ends,  and  will  be  mire  re- 
Q^  markablc 
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K  fjiut-markabl-  as  the  boi3y  is  larger,  and  efpecially  as  it  is 
"■^''^^  lon'^er.  Tliis  may  be  dillinftly  obfervcil.  All  floating  bo- 
dieipo  into  the  dream  of  the  river,  bxaufe  there  they 
find  ihe  Imille:!  obllruaion  to  the  acquifition  of  this 
motion  along  the  inclined  plane  ;  and  when  a  number 
of  bodies  are  thus  floating  down  the  ftream,  the  l.irgell 
and  longeft  outftrip  the  rcll.  A  log  of  wood  floating 
down  in  this  manner  may  be  obferved  to  make  its  way 
very  fall  among  the  chips  and  iaw-dull  which  float 
alongfiJe  of  it. 

Now  when,  in  the  courfe  of  our  experiments,  a  body 
is  fupported  againft  the  aflion  of  a  Ikeam,  and  the  im- 
pulle  is  meafured  by  the  force  employed  to  fupport  it, 
it  is  plain  that  part  of  this  furce  is  employed  to  aa 
againft  that  tendency  which  the  body  has  to  outftrip 
the  llrcam.  This  does  not  appear  in  our  experiment, 
when  we  move  a  body  with  the  velocity  of  this  ftream 
through  ftill  water  having  a  horizontal  furface. 

The  other  diftinguithing  circumftance  is,  that  the  re- 
tardations of  a  ftream  aril'ing  from  friaioa  are  found 
to  be  ntaily  as  the  velocities.  When,  therefore,  a 
llream  moving  in  a  limited  canal  is  checked  by  a  body 
put  in  it5  way,  the  diminution  of  velocity  occalioned  by 
thefriaionofthe  ftream  having  already  produced  its  et- 
{e&,  the  impulfc  is  not  art'eft'ed  by  it ;  but  when  the 
body  puts  the  ftill  water  in  motion,  the  fridion  of  the 
bottom  produces  fome  cffed,  by  retarding  the  recefs 
of  the  water.  Thi^,  however,  muft  be  next  to  no- 
thing. 

The  chief  dlflference  will  arife  from  its  being  almoll 
;mpofl"ible  to  make  an  exad  comparifon  of  the  veloci- 
ties :  for  when  a  body  is  moved  againft  llie  Itream,  tlie 
relative  velocity  is  the  fame  in  all  the  filaments.  But 
when  we  cxpofe  a  body  to  a  ftream,  the  velocity  of  the 
different  filaments  is  not  the  fame  ;  becaufe  it  decreafes 
from  the  middle  of  the  ftream  to  the  fides. 

Mr  Buat  found  the  total  ftnfible  rcfiftance  of  a  plate 
12  inches  fquare,  and  meafured,  not  by  the  height  of 
water  in  the  tube  of  the  perforated  box,  but  by  weights 
afling  on  the  arm  of  a  balance,  having  its  centre   15 
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body  which  is  carried  along  thro'  ftill  water,  or  which  ^^^^^^^^J^ 
remains  nearly  ftagnant  in  the  mldft  of  a  ftream.  He 
takes  the  fum  of  the  motions  In  the  dlreflion  of  the 
ftream,  viz.  the  fum  of  the  adiial  motions  of  .all  thofe 
particles  wliich  hi^ve  loft  part  of  their  motion,  and  he 
divides  this  fum  by  the  general  velocity  of  the  ftream. 
The  quotient  is  equivalent  to  a  certain  quantity  of  wa- 
ter pert'ealy  ftagnant  round  the  body.  Without  being 
able  to  determine  thi'^  with  precifion,  he  obfcrves,  that 
it  augments  as  therefiftancc  drminiihes  ;  for  in  the  cafe 
of  a  longer  body,  the  filaments  are  obferved  to  con- 
verge to  a  greater  diftance  behind  the  body.  The 
ftagnant  mals  a-head  of  the  body  is  mere  conftant ;  for 
the  deflexion  and  refiftance  at  the  prow  aie  obferved 
not  to  be  affefled  by  the  length  of  the  body.  Mr  Buat, 
by  a  very  nice  analyfis  of  many  circumftances,  comes 
to  this  conclufion,  tliat  the  whole  quantity  of  fluid, 
which  in  tliii  manner  accompanies  the  folid  body,  re- 
mains the  iamc  whatever  is  the  velocity.  He  might 
have  deduced  it  at  once,  from  the  confideration  that  the 
curves  delcribed  by  the  filaments  are  the  fame  in  all  ve- 
locities. 

He  then  relates  a  nnmber  of  experiments  made  to  af. 
certain  the  abfulute  quantity  thus  made  to  acci  mpany 
the  body.  Thefe  were  made  by  caufing  pendulums  to 
ofcillate  in  fluids.  Newton  had  determined  the  re- 
fiftances  to  fuch  ofcillation  by  the  diminution  of  ihe 
arches  of  vibration.  Mr  Buat  determines  the  quantity 
of  dragged  fluid  by  the  increafe  of  their  duration  ;  for 
this  ftagnatlon  or  dragging  is  in  fad  adding  a  quanti- 
ty of  matter  to  be  moved,  without  any  addition  to  the 
moving  force.  It  was  ingenioully  obferved  by  Newton, 
that  the  time  of  ofcillation  was  not  fenlibly  nffefled  by 
the  refiftance  of  the  fluid  :  a  compenfatlon,  almoft  com- 
plete, being  made  by  the  diminution  of  the  arches  of 
vibration  ;  and  experiment  confirmed  this.  If,  there- 
fore, a  great  augmentation  of  the  time  of  vlbratioii  be 
obferved,  it  muft  be  afcribed  to  the  additional  quantity 
of  matter  which  is  thus  dragged  into  motion,  and  it  may 
be  employed  for  its  meafurement.     Thus,  let  a  be  the 


inche's  under  the  furface  of  a  ftream  moving  three  feet    length  of  a  pendulum  fwinging  feconds  in  vacuo,  and 

of   /  the  length  of  a  fecond's  pendulum  fwinging  in  a  fluid. 


per  fecond,  to  be  19,46  pounds;  that  of  a  cube 
the  fame  dimenfions  was  15,22  ;  and  that  of  a  prifm 
three  feet  long  was  13,87  ;  that  of  a  prifm  fix  feet  long 
was  14,27.  The  three  firft  apree  extremely  well  with 
the  determination  of  m  and  q,  by  the  experiments  with 
the  perforated  box.  The  tot;il  refiftance  of  the  laft 
was  undoubtedly  much  increafed  by  friaion,  and  by 
the  retrograde  force  of  fo  long  a  prifm  floating  in  an  in- 
clined ftream.  This  laft  by  computation  is  0,223  poinds  ; 
this  added  to  h  (m  +  q),  which  is  13,59,  gives  13,81, 
leaving  0,46  for  the  effcd  of  friflion. 

If  the  fame  refiftanccs  be  computed  on 
tion  that  the  body  moves  in  ftill   witer,  in 
we  have  mj  =  1,  and  q  for  a  thin  plate  =  0,433  ''  ^'-^^ 
if  g  be  computed  for  the  lengths  of  the  other  two  bo- 

1  / 

dies  by  the  formula  -  =L  i  ,42  -f-  -y=  ;  we  fliall  get  for 

...  °f  ,,„  the  rcfiftances  14,94;  «2,22;and  11,49- 
«*ntUy  of  Hence  Mr  Buat  concludes,  that  the  refiftances  in 
water  ad-  thefe  tvro  ftates  are  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  13  to  10. 
r.ering  to  a  This,  he  thinks,  v.ill  account  for  the  difference  obfer- 
Lody  mov-  ^^j  „,  {j^g  experiments  of  different  authors, 
ijig  in  ftill  j^jj.  gy^j  jjjjj  endeavours  to  afcertain  the  quantity 
•!»;«,  &c.  ^^  ^^^^^  vvbicb  is  made  to  adhere  in  fome  degree  to  a 


Let/>  be   the  weight  of  the   body  in  the  fluid,  and  P 
tlie  weight  of  the  fluid  difplaced  by  it;  P  -f  /  will  ex- 

£lx£  will  be    the  ratio 


prefs  its  weight  in  vacuo,  and 


of  thefe  weights.     We  fliall  therefore  have 


P+p 


Let  h  P  exprefs  the  fum  of  the  fluid  difplaced,  and 
the  fuppofi-  ^^'^  '^"''^  dragged  along,  n  being  a  number  greater  than 
,vli;^l!  V-nrJ  unity,  to  be  deteimined  by  experiment.  The  mafs  irk 
NMiicii   caic     J ,         p    ,    „  T>    „,i,il..   ;,. 
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motion  IS  no   longer   P  -1-/,  but  P  -j-  n  P,  while  its 
weight  in  the  fluid  is  ftill  /.     Therefore  we  muft  have 

nl'+/,=  nP     '  P     V/         J- 

P 
A  prodigious  number  of  experiments  made  by  Mr 
Buat  on  fpheres  vibrating  in  water  gave  vaPues  of  n, 
which  were  very  conftant,  namely,  from  1,5  to  1,7  ; 
and  by  confidering  the  circumftances  which  accompa- 
nied the  variations  of  «  (which  he  found  to  arife  chief- 
ly from  tlie  curvature  of  the  path  defctibed   by  the 

ball) 
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^efiftaac*.  ball),  lie  tlates  the  mean  value  of  the  number  n  at 
1,583.  So  that  a  fphere  in  motion  drags  along  with 
it  about  -To  of  its  own  bulk  of  fluid  with  a  velocity 
equal  to  its  own. 

He  made  fimilar  experiments  with  prifms,  pyramids, 
nnd  other  bodies,  and  found  a  complete  confirmation 
of  his  alfertion,  that  prifms  of  equal  lengths  and  fec- 
t'ons,  thoug,h  dilKniilar,  dragged  equal  quantities  of 
fluid  ;  that  iimilar  prifms  and  prifms  not  iimilar,  but 
whofe  lengtli  were  as  the  fquare-root  of  their  fec- 
tions,  dragged  quahlities  proportional  to  their  bulks. 

He  found  a  general  value  of  «  for  prifmatic  bodies, 
which  alone  may  be   confidered  as  a  valuable  truth  ; 


namely,  that  n  =  0,705  ^ — \-  1,13. 

From  all  thefe  circumftances,  we  fee  an  intimate 
connexion  between  the  prelTures,  non-prell'ures,  and 
the  fluid  dragged  along  with  the  body.  Indeed  this 
is  immediately  deducible  from  the  firft  principles  ;  for 
tvhat  Mr  Buat  calls  the  dragged  fluid  \%  in  fad  a  cer- 
tain  portion  of  the  whole  change  of  motion  produced 
in  the  direftion  of  the  body's  motion. 

It  was  found,  that  with  refped  to  thin  planes,  fpheres, 
and  pyramidal  bodies  of  equal  bafes,  the  refiftances  were 
inverfely  as  the  quantities  of  fluid  dragged  along. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  readily  obferve,  that  thefe 
views  of  the  Chevalier  Buat  are  not  fo  much  difcoveries 
of  new  principles  as  they  are  clallifications  of  confe- 
quences,  which  may  all  be  deduced  from  the  general 
principles  employed  by  D'Alembert  and  other  mathe- 
maticians. But  they  greatly  aflift  us  in  forming  notions 
of  different  parts  of  the  procedure  of  nature  in  the  mu- 
tual aftion  of  fluids  and  folids  on  each  other.  This  mull 
be  very  acceptable  in  a  fubjedt  which  it  is  by  no  means 
probable  that  we  fhall  be  able  to  inveftigate  with  ma- 
thematical precifion.  We  have  given  an  account  of 
thefe  laft  obfervations,  that  we  may  omit  nothing  of 
confequence  that  has  been  written  on  the  fubjeft ;  and 
we  take  this  opportunity  of  recommending  the  Hydrau- 
lique  of  Mr  Buat  as  a  moft  ingenious  work,  containing 
more  original,  ingenious,  and  pradically  ufeful  thoughts, 
than  all  the  performances  we  have  met  with.  His  doc- 
trine of  the  pr'mciph  of  uniform  motion  offuids  In  pipes 
and  open  canals,  will  be  of  immenfe  fervice  to  all  engi- 
neers, and  enable  them  to  determine  with  fufiicient  pre- 
cifion the  moft  important  quelHons  in  their  profelTion  j 
quefiions  which  at  prefent  they  are  hardly  able  to  guefs 
at.     See  Rivers  and  W^r£R-/^or/j-. 

The  only  circumftance  which  we  have  not  noticed  in 
detail,  is  the  change  of  refiftance  produced  by  the  void, 
or  tendency  to  a  void,  which  obtains  behind  the  body; 
by  the  void  and  we  omitted  a  particular  difculTion,  meiely  becaufe 
fcchind  a  ve  could  fay  nothing  fufliciently  precife  on  the  fubjeft. 
Perfons  not  accuftomed  to  the  difcuffions  in  the  phyfico- 
mathematical  fciences,  are  apt  to  entertain  doubts  or 
falfe  notions  connecSed  with  this  circumftance,  which 
we  ihall  attempt  to  remove  ;  and  with  this  wc  Ihall  con- 
clude this  long  and  unfatisfaiftory  dhl'ertation. 

If  a  fluid  were  perfeftly  incompiefllble,  and  were 
contained  in  a  veflel  incapable  of  extenfion,  it  is  im- 
polTible  that  any  void  could  oe  formed  behind  the  body  ; 
and  in  this  cafe  it  is  not  very  eafy  tu  lee  how  motion 
could  be  performed  in  it.  A  fphere  moved  in  fucii  a 
medium  co^uld  not  advance  the  Imalleft  diftance,  unlefs 
feme  particles  of  the-fl-uid,  in  filling  up  the  fpace  left 
by  it,  moved  with  a.  veloc'itV*next  to  infinite.     Some 
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degree  of  compreffibility,  however  fmall,  feems  necef- 
fary.  If  this  be  infenlible,  it  m,ay  be  rigidly  demon- 
ftrated,  that  an  external  force  of  compreflloii  will  make 
Xiofenftble  change  in  the  internal  motions,  or  in  the  re- 
fiftances. This  indeed  is  not  obvious,  but  is  an  imme- 
diate confequence  of  the  qtiaguaTerfum  prellure  of  fluids. 
As  much  as  the  prelfure  is  augmented  by  the  externa! 
compreflions  on  one  fide  of  a  body,  fo  much  it  is  aiio^- 
mented  on  the  other  fide  ;  and  the  i'dme  muft  be  faid  of 
every  particle.  Nothing  more  is  necelfary  for  fecurirg 
thf.  lame  motions  by  the  fame  partial  and  internal  forces  ; 
and  this  is  fully  verified  by  experiment.  Water  re- 
mains equally  fluid  under  any  compreflions.  In  fome 
of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  experiments  balls  of  four  inches 
diameter  were  made  fo  light  as  to  preponderate  in  wa- 
ter only  three  grains.  Thefe  balls  defcended  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  would  have  defcended  in  a  fluid 
where  the  refinance  was  equal  in  every  part ;  yet,  when 
they  were  near  the  bottom  of  a  veffel  nine  feet  deep, 
the  comprefl!ion  round  them  was  at  laft  2400  times 
the  moving  force  ;  whereas,  when  near  the  top  of  tlie 
velfel,  it  was  not  above  50  or  60  times. 

But  on  a  fluid  fenfibly  compreffible,  or  which  is  not 
confined,  a  void  may  be  left  behind  the  body.  Its  mo- 
tion may  be  fo  fwif:  that  the  furrounding  prellure  may 
not  fuflice  for  filling  up  the  deferted  fpace  ;  and,  in 
this  cafe,  a  ftatical  prelfure  will  be  added  to  the  refiftance. 
This  may  be  the  cafe  in  a  velfel  or  pond  of  water 
having  an  open  furface  expofed  to  the  finite  or  limited 
prellure  of  the  atmofphere.  The  queftion  now  is,  whe- 
ther the  refiftance  will  be  increafed  by  an  increafe  of 
external  prelfure  ?  Suppofing  a  fphere  moving  near  tlic 
furface  of  water,  and  another  moving  equally  faft  at 
four  times  the  depth.  If  the  motion  be  fo  fwift  that  a. 
void  is  formed  in  both  cafes,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  fphere  which  moves  at  the  greateft  depth  is  molt 
refifted  by  the  prelfure  of  the  water.  If  there  is  no 
void  in  either  cafe,  then,  becaufe  the  quadruple  depth 
would  caufe  the  water  to  flow  in  with  only  a  double  ve- 
locity, it  would  feem  that  the  refiftance  would  be 
greater  ;  and  indeed  the  water  flowing  in  la  erally  with 

a  double  velocity  produces  a  quadruple  non-prelfure. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prelfure  at  a  fmall  depth 
may  be  infufficient  for  preventing  a  void,  while  that 
below  effeflually  prevents  it  ;  and  this  was  obfcrved  in 
fome  experiments  of  Chevalier  de  Borda.  The  cffedl, 
therefore,  of  greater  immerfion,  or  of  greater  comprcf- 
fion,  in  an  elaftic  fluid,  does  not  follow  a  precife  ratio 
of  the  prelfure,  but  depends  partly  on  abfolute  quanti- 
ties. It  cannot,  therefore,  be  ftated  by  any  very  Ample 
formula  what  increafe  or  diminution  of  refiftance  will 
refult  from  a  greater  depth  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  on  this 
account  that  experiments  made  with  models  of  fliips  and 
mills  are  not  conclufive  with  rcfpeft  to  the  performance 
of  a  large  machine  of  the  fame  proportions,  without  cor- 
rections, fumetimes  pretty  intricate.  We  alfert,  Jiow- 
ever,  with  great  confidence,  that  this  is  of  all  methods 
the  moft  exaft,  and  infinitely  more  certain  than  any- 
thing that  can  be  deduced  from  the  moft  elaborate  cal- 
culation from  theory.  If  the  refiftances  at  all  depths  be 
equal,  the  proportionality  of  the  total  refiftance  to  the 
body  is  exaift,  and  perfeiflly  conformable  to  obfervatisn. 
It  is  only  in  great  velocities  where  the  depth  has  any 
material  influence,  and  the  influence  is  not  near  fo  con- 
fiderable  as  we  Ihould,  at  firft  fight,  fuppofe  ;  for,  in 
eftimating  the  effeifl  of  immerfion,  which  has  a  relation 
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depth  CF  ( : 


R  illaiicf.  to  iLe  difference  of  preirure,  wc  muft  always  take  in 

^^""^  theprefiurcot"  the  atmofphere;  and  thus  the  pieflure 

at  53  fcit  deep  is  not  33  times  the  prelFure  at  one  f'ot 
deep,  but  only  double,  or  twice  as  great.  Tlie  atmo- 
Ipheric  prcrture  is  omitted  only  when  the  refilled  plane 
is  at  llje  very  furfacc.  D'Ulioa,  in  his  Examine  Mori- 
t'lmo,  has  introduced  an  cqu.ition  expreQiiijj  this  rela- 
tion;  but,  except  wiih  very  limited  condition<,  it  will 
Tuiflrad  Ui  prodigioullv.  To  give  a  general  notion  cf 
its  foundation,  let  AB  (fig/23.)  be  the  feftlon  of  a 
plane  moving  through  a  fluid  in  the  dlre>fVion  CD,  with 
a  known  velocitv.  The  fluid  will  be  heaped  up  bel'ore 
it  above  its  natural  level  CD.  becaufe  the  water  will  n.t 
le  pudied  before  it  like  a  folid  body,  but  will  be  pulh- 
ed  afidc.  A'  d  it  cannot  acquire  a  literal  motion  any- 
other  wav  than  by  an  accumulation,  which  will  d  fFufe 
itfelf  in  all  diieclior.s  by  the  law  of  unduliiory  mo- 
lion.  The  water  will  alfo  be  left  lower  behind  the 
plane,  btcaufe  time  7!i  J}  elapfe  before  the  prelfure  of 
llie  water  behind  can  make  it  fill  the  fpacc.  We  may 
licquire  fonie  notion  of  the  extent  of  b  ili  the  accumu- 
latiOA  and  dcprdlion  in  this  way.     There  is  a  certain 

.^,  where  v  is  the  velocity,  and  <?  the 

accelerating  power  of  gravi-y)  under  the  furface,  fuch 
that  water  w  ould  flow  through  a  liole  at  F  with  the  ve- 
locity of  the  plane's  motion.  Draw  a  horizontal  line  FG. 
The  water  will  certainly  touch  the  plane  in  G,  and  w-e 
may  fuppofe  that  it  touches  it  no  h'ghcr  up.  Theietote 
there  will  be  a  hollow,  fuch  as  CGE.  '1  he  elevation 
HE  will  bo  regulated  by  confid;rations  nearly  fmiilar. 
ED  mull  be  equal  to  thevelocil..  i  f  the  plane,  and  HE 
mull  be  its  produaive  height.  Thus,  if  the  velocity 
of  the  plane  be  one  foot  per  fecond,  HE  and  EG  will 
be  iV  "f  ""  '"<^'''  1 '''5  '^  fuflicient  (though  n't  exacft) 
for  giving  us  a  notion  of  the  thing.  We  fee  that  from 
this  mutt  arife  a  preffure  in  the  diredion  DC,  viz.  die 
prelfure  of  the  whole  column  HG. 

Something  of  the  fame  kind  will  happen  although 
the  plane  AB  be  wholly  immcrged,  and  this  even  to 
fom:  depth.  We  fee  fuch  alleviations  in  a  fwift  running 
Iheam,  where  there  are  large  (lones  at  the  bottom — 
This  occalions  an  excefs  of  preifure  in  the  dircflion  op- 
)>ofite  to  the  plane's  motion  ;  and  v/e  fee  that  there 
muft,  in  every  cafe,  be  a  relation  between  the  velocity 
and  this  exctfs  of  preffure.  This  D'UUoa  expreiTes  by 
an  equatiiin.  But  it  is  very  exceptionable,  not  taking; 
properly  into  the  account  the  comparative  faclli'y  with 
which  the  water  can  heap  up  and  diffufe  itfelt.  It  muft 
always  heap  up  till  it  acquires  a  fufficicnt  head  of  water 
to  produce  a  lateral  and  progtcffive  diffufion  fufficicnt 
for  the  purpoie.  It  is  evident,  that  a  fnialler  elevation 
will  fufhce  when  the  body  is  more  immerfed,  becaufe 
the  check  or  iinpulfe  given  by  the  body  belov/  is  propa- 
gated, not  vertically  fnly,  but  in  every  direftion  ;  and 
therefore  the  elevation  is  not  confined  to  that  pan  of 
the  fui  f.ice  which  is  immediately  above  the  moving  body, 
but  extends  {•>  much  farther  laterally  as  the  centre  of 
a5;italion  is  deeper :  Thus,  the  elevation  neccfl'ary  for 
the  palTage  of  the  body  is  fo  much  fmaller ;  and  it  is 
the  height  only  of  this  accumulrvtion  or  wave  which  de- 
termines the  backward  prcfTure  on  the  body.  D'Uiloa's 
equation  may  happen  to  quadrate  with  two  experiments 
at  different  depths,  without  being  ncaily  jull  ;  for  any 
t.vo  poinls  may  be  ia  a  curve,  without  exhibiting  its 


eqii.ition.     Three  points  will  do  it  with  fome  approach  Refiftaii»«. 
to  precifion  ;  but  four,  at  lead,  are  neccffary  for  giving  ""•'"•'■'"^ 
any  notion  of  its  nature.     D'UU  a  has  only  given  two 
experiments,  which  we  mentioned  in  another  place. 

We  may  here  oblerve,  that  it  is  this  circumllance 
which  immedia'ely  produces  the  great  refiflance  to  the 
motion  rf  a  body  through  a  fluid  in  a  narr.iw  canal. — 
The  fluid  cannot  pafs  the  body,  unlefs  the  area  of  the 
fcflion  be  fuflicieiuly  extenfive.  A  n.irrow  canal  pre- 
vents the  extenfion  fidewife.  Tiie  water  mull  therefore 
heap  up,  till  the  feftion  and  velocity  ot  difFiilion  are 
fufficiently  enlarijed,  and  thus  a  great  b  ickw.ird  preffure 
is  produced.  (See  the  fecond  leries  of  Exj  erimenrs  by 
tlie  Fiench  Academicians  ;  fee  alf)  Fianklln's  ElUiys.) 
It  is  important,  and  will  be  confidered  in  another  place. 

Thus  have  we  attempted  to  give  our  readers  fome  ac- 
count of  ore  of  the  moft  intcreft'ng  prhlems  in  the 
wli.  le  of  nivchanic  il  pl.ilofophy.  We  are  forry  that  io 
little  advantage  cm  he  derived  fr^  m  the  united  cflfiirts 
of  the  fi' ft  matl.tm.itic  ans  of  Eur  pe,  and  that  there 
is  {o  litcle  hope  of  geitly  improving  our  fcieiit  fie 
knowledge  of  the  fuhj'd.  What  we  I  ave  delivered  will, 
however,  enal)le  our  readc'S  to  peruii:  the  writings  of 
thole  who  have  ;ipplied  the  therries  to  praiSical  |>ur- 
pofes.  Such,  for  inft.ince,  are  the  treat  fes  "f  J'hnj^  jj-  ^ 
Bernoulli,  of  nougU"r,  and  of  Enler,  on  the  conltruc-  water  oa 
tion  and  working  of  fhij  s,  and  the  occafi  .nal  dilfjita-  wter 
tions  of  diflFeie  t  auth.rs  on  water-mils.  In  this  lall  >»'"»• 
application  the  or  linary  theory  is  not  without  its  va- 
lue, for  ihe  im,  ulfcs  are  nearly  perpendicular  ;  in  which 
cale  the)  do  not  mate:  ially  deviate  from  the  duplicate 
prop,  rtion  ol  the  fine  of  incidence.  But  even  here  this 
theory,  applied  as  it  commonly  is,  milleads  us  exceed- 
ingly. The  impulfe  on  one  float  may  be  accurately 
enough  Ifated  by  it ;  but  the  authors  have  not  been  at- 
tentive to  the  motion  of  the  wa'er  after  it  has  made  its 
impulfe;  and  the  impulfe  on  the  next  float  is  Rated  the 
fame  as  if  tlie  parallel  filaments  of  water,  which  were 
not  flopped  by  the  preceding"  float,  did  impinge  on  the 
oppofite  part  of  the  fecond,  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
with  the  fame  obliquity  and  energy,  as  if  it  were  de- 
tached from  the  rell.  But  this  does  not  in  the  leall  re- 
femble  the  real  procefs  of  nature. 

Snppole  the  floats  B,  C,  D,  H  (fig.  24.)  of  a  wheel 
immerfed  in  a  flream  whofe  furface  moves  in  the  direc- 
tion AK,  and  that  this  furface  meets  the  float  B  in  E. 
The  pan  BE  alone  is  fuppofed  to  be  impelled  ;  whereas 
the  water,  checked  by  the  float,  heaps  up  on  it  to  e. — 
Then  drawing  the  horizontal  line  BF,  the  part  CF  of 
the  next  flo.u  is  fuppofed  to  be  all  that  is  impelled  by 
the  parallel  filaments  of  the  flream;  whereas  t:;e  water 
bends  round  the  lower  edge  of  the  float  B  by  the  i'ur- 
rounding  prelfure,  and  rifes  on  the  float  c  all  the  way 
to  /.  In  like  manner,  the  float  D,  inflead  of  receiving 
an  impulfe  on  the  very  fmall  portion  DG,  is  impelled  all 
the  way  from  D  to  _g-,  not  much  below  the  iurlacc  of 
the  flream.  The  lui  faces  impelled  at  once,  therefore, 
greatly  exceed  wl  at  this  flovenly  application  of  the 
theory  fuppofes,  and  the  whole  impulfe  is  much  greater; 
but  this  is  a  fault  in  the  a  plication,  and  not  in  the 
theory.  It  will  not  be  a  very  ditlicult  thing  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  motion  of  the  water  which  has 
paffcd  the  preceding  float,  which,  though  noraccurate, 
will  yet  approximate  confiderably  to  the  truth;  and 
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Refolntiun  then  the  ordinary  theory  will  furnifh  maxims  of  con-    hicine,  n" 


ftruftlon  which  will  be  very  ferviceable.  This  will  be 
attempted  in  its  proper  place  ;  and  we  Ihall  endeavour, 
.  in  our  treatment  of  all  the  praiflical  queltions,  to  denve 
ufeful  information  from  all  that  has  been  delivcied  on 
the  prelent  cccafion. 

RESOLUTION  ef  Ideas.  See  Logic,  Part  I.  ch.  3. 

Resolution,  in  mufic     .To  r.Jolve  a  difcord  or  dif- 
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Physiology,  Seft.  L  a«d  Putrefac- 


tion pajfim. 

REiFiKATioN  ofFiJhes.  See  Ichthyology,  n°  7,  8,  9. 

RESPITE,  in  law,  fignifies  a  delay,  forbearance, 
or  prolongation  of  time,  granted  to  any  one  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt,  or  the  like.     See  Reprieve. 

RESPONDENT,  in  the  fchools,  one  who  main- 
tains  a  thefis  in  any  art  or  fcience  ;  who  is  thus  called 


for  that  purpole  a  procedure  prefjribed,  both  for  the 
i'undarr.ent  d  bUi  of  the  dilR.nant  cliord,  and  for  the 
part  by  whicii  the  diifona.ice  is  formed. 

Th.-re  is  no  pofflble    manner    of  refolving  a  diifo- 
nance  which  i^  not  derived  from  an  operacionot  cadence  : 


RESPONDENTIA.     See  Bottomr-/-. 

RESPONSE,  an  anfiver  or  reply.  A  word  chiefly 
ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  anfwers  made  by  die  people  to 
the  prielt,  in  the  litany,  the  pfalms,  5cc. 

RESSORT,  a  French  word,  fometimes  ufed  by  En- 


it  is  then   by  the   kind   of  cadence    which  we  wifh  to    gliih  authors  to  fignify  the  jurifdidion  of  a  court,  and 

form,  that  ihe  motion  of  the  fundamental  bafs  is  de-    particularly  one  from  wliich  there  is  no  appeal Thus 

termined,  (fee  Cadence).  With  relpecl  to  the  part  it  is  faid,  that  the  Britilh  houfe  of  lords  judge  f«  (/^rn«r 
by  which  the  dillonance  ii  formed,  it  ought  neither  to    rejfort,  or  in  the  lau  relfort. 

continue  in  its  place,  nor  to  move  by  liisjointed  gra-  REST,  the  continuance  of  a  body  in  the  fame  place, 
dations  ;  but  to  rile  or  defcend  diatonicatly,  accord-  or  its  continual  applicatijn  or  contiguity  to  the  fame 
i  g  to  the  nature  of  the  diifonance.  TheoriUs  fay,  parts  of  the  ambient  or  contiguous  bodies ;  and 
that  major  diironances  ou;ht  to  rife,  and  minor  to  de-  therefore  is  oppofed  to  motion.  Sec  the  article  Mo- 
fcend  ;   which  is  not  howi;ver  without  exception,  fince    tion. 

in  particular  chords  of  harmony,  a  feventh,  .dtliough  Rest,  in  poetry,  is  a  fhort  paufe  of  the  voice  in 
major,  ought  not  to  rife,  but  to  deicend,  unlefs  in  reading,  being  the  fame  with  t  le  csefura,  which,  in 
that  chord  which  Is,  very  incoirectly,  called  the  chord  Alexandrine  verfes,  falls  on  the  fixth  fyllable  ;  but  iu 
«/■  the  few  nth  redundant.  It  is  better  then  to  fay,  tliat  verfes  of  10  or  ii  fyllables,  on  the  fourth.  See  Poe- 
the  feventh  and  all  its  derivative  diffonances  ought  to    try,  Part  III. 

defcend  ;  and  that  the  fixch  fiiperadded,  and  all  its  de-  REST-HARROW,  or  Cammock,  the  Ononh  Ai- 
rivative  dlflbnances,  lliould  rife.  This  is  a  rule  truly  -vcnfis.  A  decoflion  of  this  plant  has  been  much  re- 
.general,  aiid  without  any  exception.  It  is  the  fame  commended  to  horfes  labouring  under  a  ftoppage  ot" 
cafe  wi  til  the  rule  of  refolving  dilfonances.  There  are  urine.  It  is  the  pell  of  fomc  corn-fields;  but  in  its 
fome  dilfonances  which  cannot  be  prepared  ;  but  there  younger  ftate,  before  the  plant  has  acquired  its  thorns, 
is  bv  no  means  one  which  ought  not  to  be  refilved.  it  is  a  moft  acceptable  food  to  Iheep. 

With  rcfpea  to  the  fei.rible  note,  improperly  called  RESTAURA  I'lON,  the  aa  of  re-eftabli(hing  or 
a  major  dijfonance,  it  It  ought  to  aicend,  this  is  lefa  on  fetung  a  thing  or  perfon  in  its  firmer  good  llate. 
account  uf  the  rul.;  for  re  Iving  dilfonances,  than  1  u  RESTIO,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  triandria  or- 
account  of  that  which  prcfcribes  a  diatonic  procedure,  der,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants.  The  male 
and  piefers  the  Ihortell  road;  and  in  reality,  there  are  calyx  is  an  ovare  fpike  of  membranaceous  fcales  ;  the 
cafes,  as  that  of  the  inteirupted  cadence,  in  which  this  corolla  is  proper,  hexapctalous,  and  perfiftent.  The  fe- 
lenCble  note  does  n  t  afcenj.  male  calyx  and  corolla  are  as  in  the  m,de  ;  the  germcn 

In  chords    by  fuppoli.ion,    one  fingle    chord  often    is  roundilh,  and  fex-fulcated  ;  there  are  three  erect  and 
produces  two  dilf 'nances ;  as  the  feventh  and  ninth,  the    perfiftent  ftyles  ;  the  capl'ule  is  roundilh,  with  fix  plaiti. 


ninth  and  fourth,  &c.  Tlien  thefe  two  dilfonances 
ought  to  have  been  prepared,  and  both  muft  likewlfe 
be  refolved ;  it  is  bccaufe  rej,ard  Ihould  Le  paid  to 
every  thing  whi^h  is  dilcordant,  not  only  in  the  fun- 
damental, but  even  in  the  c  ■ntinin.d  bals. 

Resolution,  in  chemillry,  the  reduction  of  a  mlx- 


and  is  roll  rated  and  trilocular  ;  the  feeds  are  oblong  and 
cylindrical. 

RESTITUTION,  in  a  mrr.il  and  legal  fenfe,  is 
leftoring  a  perfon  to  his  right,  or  returning  foniething 
unjuiUy  taken  or  detained  from  him. 

REiTiTVTioN  of  Medali,  or  Rejl.ftited   Medals,    is  a 


td  body  into  its  component  parts  or  hril  principles,  as    term  ui'ed  by  antiquaries  for  fuch  medals  as  were  llruck 
far  as  can  be  done  by  a  proper  analyns.  by  the  emperors,  to  retrieve  the  memory  of  their  pre- 

Resolution,  in  medicine,  the  difappeaiing  of  any    decelfois. 


tumor  without  coming  to  fuppuration  or  forming  an 
abfcefs. 

RESOLVENTS,  in  medicine,  fuch  as  are  proper 
for  dillipat  ng  tumors,  without  allowing  them  to  come 
to  fuppuration. 

RESONANCE,  Resounding,  in  mufic,  &c.  a 
found    returned    by  the  air  inclofcd   in  the  bodies  of 


Hence,  in  feveral  medals,  we  find  the  letters  rest. 
This  praft'ce  was  firR  begun  by  Claudius,  l)y  his  ftri- 
king  afrefh  feveral  rr.eJals  of  Augullu*:.  Nero  did  the 
fame  ;  and  Titus,  after  his  father's  example,  llruck  re- 
ftitutlons  of  molt  of  his  predecell'ors.  Gallienus  llruck 
a  general  rellitiulfu  ol  all  the  preceding  emperors  oa 
two  medals  ;  the  one  bearing  an  altar,  the  other  an 


ftringed  inftruments,  fuch  as  lutes,  &c.  or  even  in  tlie    eagle,  wltliout  the  rest. 
bodies  <it  wind-inftruments,  as  fiutcs,  &c.  RESTIVE,  or  Restv,  in  the  manege,  a  ftubborn, 

RESPIRATION,  the  aft  of  refpiring  or  breathing    unruly,   ill  broken  horfe,  that  flops,  or  runs  back,  in- 
tbe  air.     Sec  Anatomy,  n°  118.   Blood,  n"  20,    Mi>    ftead  of  advancing  forw,ud. 

RESTO, 


Refpi'vu. 

tioB 

II 
Reftive. 


fonance,  fiys  Roulfean,  is  to  carry  it  according  to  rule    from  his  being  to  anfwer  all  tlie  objeaions  propofed 
into  a  confonance  in  the  fubfequent   ctiord.     There  is    by  the  opponent. 


II 

R-furrcc- 

I'lir. 


DcGuitioa. 


1 
Uin  of  the 

Tticle. 


The  notion 
•fa  future 
fiate  un- 
known to 
fjnic  ob- 
fcure 
tribes. 

•SccRo- 
l>trtfoii'» 
Hid.  of 
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4 
Has  hcfn 
ulmoR  uni- 
vcrf4l. 

5   .   . 

The  nrigin 
uf  this  n(^ 
tion  deri- 
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l'>mc  from 
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R  K  S  [ 

RESTORATION,  Uic  funs  wldi  reftauration.  See 
Kfst.xi'r.vt:cx. 

In  England,  the  rsium  of  king  Cl'.atles  II.  in  i66o, 
15,  br  w.iy  ot" eminence,  called  the  R-Jl)riithn  ;  and  the 
lyih  of  May  is  kept  as  an  anniverfary  fefti>al,  in  com- 
memoration ofthat  event,  by  which  the  regal  and  epif- 
copal  government  was  reliored. 

RESTOR.ATIVE,  in  medicine,  a  rcmedv  proper 
for  redoriug  snd  retrieving  the  Urength  and  vigour 
Ixith  of  the  body  and  animal  fpirit?. 

AH  under  tliis  clafs,  fays  Quincr,  are  rather  nutri- 
rrcntal  than  medicinal ;  and  are  more  adminiftered  to 
repair  the  walles  of  the  conftitution,  than  to  alter  and 
rcitify  its  dilbrders. 

RESTRICTION,  among  logicians,  is  limiting  a 
ttrrn,  fo  ns  to  make  it  figiiify  Ids  than  it  iifual'y  does. 

RESTRINGENT,  in  medicine,  tlie  lame  with- 
aftripgtnt.     See  Astringents. 

RESULT,  what  is  gathered  from  a  conference,  In- 
quiry, meditation,  or  the  like  ;  or  the  conclulion  and 
tlfei^  thereof 

RESURRECTION,  in  theology,  is  a  rlfing  again 
from  the  ftate  of  the  dead  ;  and  is  that  event,  the  be- 
lief of  which  conftitutes  o..e  of  the  principal  articles  in 
the  Chriftian  creed. 

In  treating  of  this  objed  of  our  faith,  it  has  been 
ufual  to  mention,  firll,  the  refurreflion  of  our  Blelfed 
Lord,  with  the  chara>5ter  of  the  witnefles,  and  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  gofpel  hiftory  by  which  it  has  been 
proved,  and  from  which,  as  a  confequence,  ours  is  in- 
terred. But  as  mod  of  the  arguments  for  his  refurrec- 
lion  are  contained  in  the  gofpels,  and  as  merely  to  re- 
peat th;ra  would  afford,  we  hope,  but  little  informa- 
tion to  rooft  of  our  readers,  we  mean  here  to  take  a 
view  of  the  feveral  grounds  on  which  the  belief  of  a 
future  exirtence  is  fuppofed  to  be  founded  ;  to  colleft 
together  fome  of  the  fcntiments  of  authors  and  nations 
concerning  the  place  where  departed  fplrits  refide  ;  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  their  prefcnt  flate ;  concerning 
the  kinds  of  their  future  deftination  ;  that  we  may  af- 
terwards fee  how  far  their  notions  differ  and  agree 
with  what  we  confider  as  the  doiflrines  of  Scripture. 

Of  a  future  ftate,  there  have  fometimes  been  found  a 
few  wandering  and  obfcure  tribes  who  feenied  to  enter- 
tain no  notion  at  all ;  though  it  (hould  be  remarked,  that 
fome  of  thefe  were  like  wife  obferved  in  fo  low  a  degree 
offavage  barbaiity  as  not  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
life  of  the  bow,  the  dart,  or  the  llmg,  and  as  not 
knowing  how  to  wield  a  club,  or  to  throw  a  ftone, 
as  a  weapon  of  defence*. 

Wherever  the  human  mind  has  been  cultivated,  or 
properly  fpeaking,  begun  to  be  ciilivaled,  the  opinion 
has  likewile  generally  prevailed  that  human  exiHence  is 
not  confined  to  the  prefent  fcene  ;  nay,  io  very  gene- 
ral has  this  notion  been  found  among  mankind,  that 
many  are  puzzled  how  to  account  for  what  they  fuppofe 
to  be  almoftnext  to  its  ur.iverfallty. 

To  explain  the  phenomenon,  fome  have  imagined 
that  It  is  a  notiin  derived  by  tiadition  from  primeval  re- 
velation. They  fuppofe  tliat  tlie  firft  parent  of  man- 
kind, as  a  moral  agent  accountable  for  his  condiidt,  was 
informed  by  his  M.ikcr  of  every  thing  which  it  was  of 
importance  for  i.im  to  know;  that  he  muft  have  l.cen 
acquainted  with  this  doiliine  of  a  future  Hate  in  parti- 
cular ;  anddiathe  could  hardly  fail  to  communicate  a 
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matter  fo  intereding  to  his  potlerity.  Tlioy  fuppofe, 
too,  that  the  hldory  of  the  tranflatlon  oi  En>  ch  muft 
have  made  a  great  nolle  inthewoild,  and  tliat  tl'C  re- 
membrance ol  it  muft  have  been  long  retained  and 
widely  diffufed  ;  and  they  find  in  the  book  of  Job  plain 
intimations  of  a  rcfurreiflionfrom  the  dead,  which,  (rom 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  introduced,  they  think 
that  very  ancient  patriarch  muft  have  received  through 
this  channel. 

It  is  not  thought  to  be  any  objedlon  to  thef  fuppo- 
fitions,  that  the  Moft  High,  when  delivering  )iis  laws 
from  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai,  did  not  eiif>yrce  them  by 
the  awful  fanitir^ns  of  a  future  ftate.  The  intelligent 
reader  of  the  Scriptures  knows  that  tlie  fanifllons  of  a 
future  ftate  belong  to  a  different  and  more  unlverfaldif- 
peniation  than  was  that  of  Mofes  ;  that  the  primeval 
revelation  related  to  that  difpenfalion  ;  and  that  the 
Jewilh  law,  with  its  temporal  fanifllons,  was  introduced 
only  to  preferve  the  knov.led>;e  and  worfhip  of  the  true 
God  among  a  people  too  grofs  in  their  conceptions  to 
have  been  pr  >perly  influenced  by  the  view  of  future  re- 
wards and  punilhments,  of  fuch  a  nature  as  eye  hatli 
not  feen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.  He  fees  at  the  fame  time, 
everywhere  fcattered  through  the  Old  Tcftament,  plaia 
indications  of  the  Mofaic  economy,  being  no  m  .rethau 
preparatory  to  the  bringing  Ib  of  a  better  hope  ;  and 
he  thinks  it  evident,  that  fuch  Jews  as  underftood  any- 
thing of  the  nature  of  that  better  hope,  luult  have  been 
convinced,  that,  however  tlie  ceremonial  rites  of  their 
religion  might  be  iutficiently  guarded  by  temporal  ("auc- 
tions, \.he  fundamcnlal principles  of  a// religion  and  virtue 
are  fupported  by  rewards  and  punifhments  to  be  dilpen- 
fed  in  a  ftate  beyond  the  grave.  See  Prophecy  and 
Theology. 

That  the  progenitors  of  the  liuman  race  nnift  have 
been  inlpired  by  their  Creator  wi;h  the  knowledge  of 
their  immortality,  and  of  every  thing  necelfary  to  their 
everlalling  welfare,  cannot,  we  fhould  think,  be  quef 
tioned  by  any  one  who  believes  that  the  world  had  a 
beginning,  and  that  it  is  under  the  government  of  good- 
nefs  and  juftice.  The  progrefs  from  fenfe  to  fcicnce  is 
fo  flow,  that  however  capable  we  may  fuppofe  the  ear- 
lieft  inhabitants  of  this  earth  to  have  been  of  making 
phllofophleal  difcoverles,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  Fa- 
ther ot  mercies  left  his  hclplefs  creatuie  to  difcover  for 
himfelf  his  future  exiftence.  Death,  when  firft  pre- 
fented  to  him,  muft  have  been  a  ghaftly  objeft  ;  and  had 
he  been  left  without  any  hope  of  redemption  from  it,  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  funk  into  liftlefs  defpondency. 

But  a  profpeil  of  immortality  is  fo  pleafing  to  the 
human  mind,  tliat  il  it  was  communicated  to  the  firit 
man,  it  would  of  courfe  be  cherifhed  by  his  pofteri- 
ty  ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  it 
might  be  lianded  down  by  tradition  to  very  remote  ages, 
among  luch  of  his  defcendcnts  as  were  not  Icattered 
over  the  face  of  tlie  earth  in  imall  and  f  ivage  tribes. — 
lu  the  courle  of  its  progrefs.  It  would  frequently  be 
new-iiiodclled  by  ilie  ever  aftive  imagination  ;  and  at 
laft  m.iny  ablurd  and  fantallic  chcuniftances  would 
doubllefs  be  combined  with  the  original  truth,  that 
death  puts  not  an  end  to  human  exiftence. 

But  though  we  are  firmly  convinced  iliat  the  firft 
principles  of  ufetul  knowledge,  and  among  them  the 
do6trine  of  a  future  ftate,  were  communicated  to  man 
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by  his  Maker  ;  and  though  this  dodrire,  in  large  and 
permanent  focieties,  might  certainly  be  conveyed  more 
or  lefspure  to  late  pofterity  through  the  channel  of  tra- 
dition— we  are  far  from  attributing  fo  much  to  tradition 
as  fome  writers  are  difpofed  to  do,  or  thinking  it  the 
only  fource  from  which  mankind  could  derive  the  belief 
of  their  exiftence  beyond  the  grave.  In  fraall  tribes  of 
favages  fuch  a  tradition  could  hardly  be  preferved  ;  and 
yet  fome  indiftindt  notions  of  a  future  Itate  have  been 
found  among  tribes  who  are  faid  to  have  loft  all  tradi- 
tionary notions  even  of  the  being  of  a  God. 

Others,  therefore,  are  inclined  to  believe  that,  in- 
dependent of  any  traditions,  mankind  might  be  led  by 
certain  phenomena  to  form  fome  conjeflures  of  a  future 
ftate.  They  obferve,  that  although  a  few  individuals 
perhaps  may,  yet  it  feldum  happens  that  the  whole  in- 
dividuals of  any  nation  are  exempted  from  dreaming ; 
They  obferve,  too,  and  this  obfervation  is  founded  on 
experience,  that  the  images  of  the  dead  are  from  the 
remaining  imprellions  of  memory  frequently  fummoned 
up  in  the  fancy;  and  that  it  appears  from  all  the  lan- 
guages of  rude  nations,  who  pay  the  greateft  attention 
to  their  dreams,  and  who  fpeak  of  feeing  the  dead  in 
their  vifions,  that  thefe  images  (a)  have  always  been 
taken  by  them  for  realities  ;  nay,  fume  of  the  learned, 
and  the  celebrated  Baxter  is  of  the  number,  are  difpo- 
fed to  doubt  whether  thefe  appearances  be  not  fome- 
thing  more  than  illufions  of  the  brain  :  But  whether 
they  really  be  fo  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  all 
nations  in  all  countries,  in  the  darkeft  ages  and  the  ru- 
deft  periods,  are  accuftomed  to  dream ;  and  whether 
fleeping  or  waking,  in  the  ftillnefs  of  the  night,  in  the 
gloom  of  folitude,  in  the  fondnefs  of  friendlhip,  in  the 
rovings  of  love,  the  delirium  of  fever,  and  the  anguifti 
of  remorfe,  to  fee  and  converfe  with  the  (hades  of  the 
departed  ;  and  Lucretius*  has  remarked,  that  even  the 
inferior  animals  are  not  exempted  from  fuch  illufions  of 
a  reftlefs  fancy. 

For  often  fleeping  racers  pant  and  fweat, 
Breathe  (hort,  as  if  they  ran  their  fecond  heat ; 
As  if  the  barrier  down  with  eager  pace 
They  ftretch'd,  as  when  contending  for  the  race. 
And  often  hcur.ds,  when  fleep  hath  clos'd  their  eyes. 
They  tofb,  and  tumble,  and  attempt  to  rife  ; 
They  open  often,  often  fnuflfthe  air. 
As  if  they  preft  the  footfteps  of  the  deer  ; 
And  fometimes  wak'd,  purfuc  their  fancy'd  prey. 
The  fancy'd  deer,  that  feem  to  run  away. 
Till  quite  awak'd,  the  followed  (hapes  decay. 
And  fofter  curs,  that  lie  and  fleep  at  home. 
Do  often  roufe,  and  walk  about  the  room, 
And  bark,  as  if  they  faw  fome  ftrangers  come. 
And  birds  will  dart,  and  feek  the  woods,  by  night, 
Whene'er  the  fancy'd  hawk  appears  in  fight. 
Whene'er  they  fee  his  wing  or  hear  him  fight. 

Creech. 

Thefe  powers  of  fancy  extend  wide  over  animal  crea- 
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tion;  and  it  is  on  this  general  principle  that  necro-   RefuvM- 
mancers  and  dreamers  have  in  all  ages  eftablifhed  their        "°"l, 
trade,  that  the  ftoiies  of  goblins  have  at  all  times  fo 
very  eafily  procured  belief,  and  that 

The  village  matron,  round  the  blazing  hearth, 
Sufpends  the  infant  audience  with  her  tales. 
Breathing  aftonifhment !  Of  witching  rhymes 
And  evil  fpirits ;  of  the  deathbed  call 
Of  him  who  robb'd  the  widow  and  devour'd 
The  orphan's  portion  ;  of  unquiet  fouls 
Ris'n  from  the  grave  to  eafe  the  heavy  guilt 
Of  deeds  in  life  conceal'd  ;  of  (hapes  tliat  walk 
At  dead  of  night,  and  clank  tlieir  chains,  and  wave 
The  torch  of  hell  around  the  murderer's  head. 

AlKEKSIDE. 

Mankind  in  general  would  willingly  difpenfe  with 
thefe  troublefome  vifits  of  the  dead.  To  prevent  the 
return  of  the  zumii  or  the  ghoft,  fome  nations  of  Afri- 
ca  ufe  many  fuperftitious  rites  *  ;  and  Kolben  tells  us, 
that  the  frighted  Hottentots  leave  in  the  hut  wh-^re  a 
perfon  has  died  all  the  utenfils  and  furniture,  left  the 
angry  ghoft,  incenfed  at  their  avarice,  (hould  haunt 
them  in  their  dreams,  and  infeft  them  in  the  night. 
Divines  and  moralifts  have  laboured  to  (how  that  thefe 
are  merely  imaginary  terrors  :  but  God  and  nature  feem 
to  have  determined  that  they  (hall  produce  the  fame 
effefts  upon  certain  minds  as  if  they  were  real ;  and 
that  while  there  is  any  fenfibility  in  the  heart,  while 
there  is  any  remembrance  of  the  paft,  and  any  conju- 
ring power  in  the  fancy  ;  the  ignorant,  the  benighted, 
the  timid,  (hall  often  meet  witli  the  goblins  of  darknefs, 
the  fpeiflres  of  the  tomb,  the  apparitions  that  hover 
round  the  grave,  and  the  forms  of  the  dead  in  the  mid- 
nightdream.     See  Spectre. 

From  thefe  phenomena,  which  have  been  fo  common 
in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages,  what  would  mankind 
naturally  infer?  Would  they  not  infer,  that  there  is 
fomething  in  the  nature  of  man  that  furvives  deith,  and 
that  there  is  a  future  ftate  of  exiftence  btyind  the 
grave  ?  Are  not  ftill  many  fpecimens  of  this  reafoning 
preferved  in  the  ancient  poets  ?  and  is  it  not  thus  that 
A^hihes  f  reafons  after  imagining  that  he  faw  the  ghoft 
of  his  friend  Patroclus  ? 

'Tis  true,  'tis  certain,  man,  though  dead,  retains 

Part  of  himfelf ;  the  immortal  mind  remains  : 

The  form  fnbfifts  without  the  body's  aid. 

Aerial  femblance,  and  an  empty  (liade. 

This  night  my  friend,  fo  late  in  battle  loft. 

Stood  at  my  fide  a  penfive  plaintive  ghoft  ; 

Ev'n  now  familiar  as  in  life  he  came, 

Alas  !  how  diff'rent,  yet  how  like  the  fame.      Pope. 

Lucretius  *,  a  ftudious  obferver  of  nature,  though  '  Lib.  j. 
no  friend  to  the  foul's  immortalitj,  acknowledges  frank- 
ly that  thefe   phantoms  often  terrify    the  mind,  haunt 
us  in  our  fleep,  and  meet  us  while  awake.   He  confelfes, 
too,  that  by  fuch  appearances  mankind  have  been  led 

to 


Probable 

infercoces 

from 

dreams, 

&c. 


t  Horn. 
Iliad,  lib. 
43.  1.  IO> 


(a)  Thefe  images  were  called  by  the  Greeks  KiJuXa  0ayt-7-a)v  •,  and  among  the  Romans  they  had  various  names» 
as  umbra;  lemures,  manes,  larva,  and  were  fometimes  called  occurf»cv.la  milium,  bujiorum  fonrndawina^JetukkFO- 
rum  terrlculamenta,  anima  eiranleitVihkh  are  all  comprehended  under  thej^eties  t/iertuerum^ 
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l«^(Vrr«-  to  bcU:ve  the  futarc  cjtilUncc  of  the  foul ;  but,  aware 
tii.ii.      of  llio  C'jnictiucnwe, 

——l^tfurte  ani'iias  /Lhtrunl.'  riamur 
j't^u^rrf,  nui  umi/aj  in-o  vkcs  volitarf, 
he  endcATOurs  to  explain  thefe  curious  phenomena  on 
fome  cfthcoJi  and  fantaltic  principles  oi'  the  Epicu- 
rc»ns.  la  doing  this,  however,  he  pretends  not  to  de- 
ny lliat  thefc  iinagts  appear  to  be  real  ;  but  candidly 
•cki.owlcdgea  that 

. They  flrike  and  fliake 

The  airy  foul,  as  when  we  aie  awake, 
Uiih  Ihokc  lb  hvely,  that  we  thinK.  we  view 
The  abfcnt  dead,  and  tliink  the  image  true 


Creech. 

We  here  fee  how  the  beMef  of  the  foul's  immortality 

•onic  to  bJ  general  among  mankind.     Bur  for  this  in- 

foimation  we  are  much  more  indebted  to  the  poets, 

wlio  h:ive  given  us  faithlul  tr.inlcnpta  of  nature,  than 

to  the  pliih  lophers  who  have  wiihcd  to  cnter'ain  us 

with  their  own  th.-ories,  or  to  thole  laborious  men  ot 

erudition,  who  hive  dreaded  as  much  to  examine  the 

,1         fource  if  an  ancient  report  ;is  the  friends  of  UlylPes  .o 

Fnliy  of  al- approach    the    coaft    of  Cimmerian  durknefs.     With 

lowing  too  them  tradition  is     the  ultimate  boundary  of  lefearch 

much  to     gjjjj  35  gorgom,  chimeras  andhydias,  have  come  dc  wn 

w»aii.»ii.     ^^   ^^  ^^,  traditon;  fo  they,  with    great  fagacity,  fuf- 

pc£t,  that  tradition  muft  likcwife  be  at  the  bitt.mof 

the  foul's    immortality,  and  occafion  the  vihons  and 

phantoms  of  the  dead. 

To  tradition  we  have  allowed  all  that  it  can  juftly 
claim  ;  but  we  cannot  allow  it  to  be  the  only  fource  of 
this  opinion:  and  we  have  felt  the  higheft  indign  tion 
upon  hearing  men  of  learning  and  genius  afKrm,  from 
a  faille  zeal  for  the  honour  of  revelation,  that  mnnk:nd, 
wi:hout  this  ir.ftniaion,  could  never  h;ive  acquited  the 
art  of  building  huts  to  fcrcen  them  from  the  cold,  cr 
have  Larned  the  method  of  propagating  iheii  fpecies  ! 
The  leader  muft  not  here  fupp.fe  th.it  we  allude  to 
Polydore  Virgil  (b).  We  have  in  our  eye  perfons  now 
alive,  vi  h  whom  we  have  convcrfcd  on  the  fubjeft,  and 
who  (terrified  at  the  length  to  whicli  fome  philofophers 
have  carried  the  dodiine  of  inrtinds,  and  others  the 
reafoning  powers  of  the  mind)  have  contended,  with 
the  utmolt  eanieftnefs,  that  we  know  n., thing — not 
even  the  funiftions  ot  our  animal  nature — but  by  tradi- 
tion or  written   revelation. 

•pinions         Having  now  feen  the  fource  of  the  opinion  concern- 

of  philofo-  ing  the  future  exiltence  of  the  foul,  and   pointed  out 

ph.fi.  j],£  natural  phenomena  by  which  mauKind  were  led  to 

embrace  it,  we  come  next  to  review  the  arguments  by 

which  the  philofophers  uitempted  to  confirm  it. 
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Tythagoras  believed,  with  the  reft  of  his  country,  that  Rcfutrew 
anr,iliil..fon  was  never  the  end,  and  that  nonentity  was  ,^1^^!;;^ 
never  the  beginumg,  ol  any  thing  that  is.     His  gercral         ij 
dodrir.e  upon  this  lubjtifl  was  llu.rlly  c.xp'eflcd  in   vrry  I'yiliago- 
few  words,  Omnia  v.utr.ntury  ti'hil  ir.Urit.   He  afterwards  ["^'^^'j!"" 
learned  from  Egyptian pricfts  that  the  foul  migrates  into  ''/^nfn,!. 
new  bodies  ;  and  being,  it  feems,  a  perfon  of  a  moll  ^ratiuin 
extrjoidinary  and  aftonilhing  memory,  he  found  there 
was  fome  truth  in  the  llory  :  for  after  mufmg,  he  began 
to  rem-mber  that  he  was  Euphorbus,  the  ion  of  Pan- 
thcus,  that  was  flain  by  Menelaus  in  tlie  Trojan  war; 
and  upon  a  jaunt  to  PeloponnefuE,  recoUefled  thelhield 
which  he  had  worn  at  the  time  of  the  fiege,  in   one  of 
the  temples  of  Jiaio  at  Argos  !   That  none  might  quef- 
ticn  the  truth  of  liis  afllrtioji,  his  followers  prefcutly 
removed  all  doulits  by  the  famous  argument,  the   ipse 
DIXIT  of  Egyptian  origin.  i4 

As  Pythagoras  taught  that  human  fouls  are  frequent-  'j''*'"  • 
ly  thrult  into  brute  (hapes,  and,  as  f^  me  imagined,  by  °  "",! 
way  of  punifhment ;  it  occurred  to  Plato,  that  all  bodies,  itj,,(;c, 
even  the  human,  are  a  fort  of  prifons ;  and  t'lat,  in 
conl'equence  of  this  confinement,  the  foul  was  fubjeifled 
to  the  rage  of  dedre,  appetite,  and  pafflon,  and  to  all 
the  wretched  miferies  of  a  jail.  To  explain  this  my- 
ftery,  he  fuppofed  that  defires  and  appetites  belong  to 
afoul  that  is  purely  animal  refiding  in  the  body.  But 
he  was  perplexed  with  anoiher  difficulty  ;  for  as  he 
thought  h'ghly  of  the  goodnefs  of  Deity,  he  could  not 
imagii  e  how  Ihe  Ihould  imprifon  us  without  a  crime. 
He  fuppofed,  therefore,  th.it  prior  to  its  union  witli  the 
prefcnt  body,  the  foul  had  exifted  in  one  of  ether, 
which  it  (till  retains  ;  but  that  even  in  this  ethcrial  body- 
it  had  felt  (bmething  of  impure  defire  ;  and  happening 
to  indulge  tlie  vicious  api-etite,  had  contradfed  fome 
ftains  of  pollution,  for  which  it  v/as  confii.ed  in  its  pre- 
fent  body  as  a  houfe  of  correiflion  to  do  penance  and 
improve  its  morals.  13 

To  prove  this  ideal  pre  exiftence  of  the  foul,  Plato  AnJ  m«*e 
availed  hmifelf  of  an  onnuim  thaf  was  peneral  in  his  "  l"^**" 

Villi?  l4i 

time,  that  coincided  with  the  doftrines  of  Pythagoras, 
and  that  was  panly  founded  on  a  fo:  t  of  rea'oning  ahd 
obfervation.  He  thought  that  matter  and  intelligence 
are  coeternal  (fee  Platonism)  ;  that  there  are  various 
orders  of  fouls  ;  that  thofe  of  both  the  man  and  the 
brute  ate  paits  or  emanations  (c)  of  the  anima  mundt, 
or  foul  of  the  world  ;  that  all  are  ultimarely  parts  or 
emanations  of  Deity  itielf;  and  tliat  all  their  faculties 
are  more  or  lefs  reflrided  .^nd  confined,  according  to 
thofe  oiganifed  fyllems  with  which  they  are  connedcd. 
Know  firft  (lays  one  delivering  his  doflrines), 

Know  fird,  that  heav'n  and  earth's  compared  fram*. 
And  fliiwini;  waters,  ai'd  the  fhiiry  flame, 
And  both  the  r.idia  it  licrhts,  one  common  foul 
Infpires,  and  feeds,  and  animates,  the  whole. 

This 


(b;  This  writer  allots  part  of  a  chapter  to  (how,  "  Qjiis  primum  inflituerit  artem  meretriciam,"  as  being, 
in  his  opinion,  a  traditionary  pra(flicc.     See  Lib.  iii.  cap.  17.  Z)f /?<Tam /«i'fn/o/-/iK.f. 

(c)  The  Deity  v.-as  con.eivcd  by  the  ancien's  fometimes  as  a  foliet,  when  irferior  fouls  were  called 
«»rcnr»T|U«T»,  I.  f.  fiai.nie  lb  iM  par's  broken  off  Iron)  him  ;  and  fometimes  as  a  fluid,  whe  they  were  confideiedas 
«T6f,soia.  or  emanations :  liut  f  om  n'mc  ot  tliele  bypotheie^  did  they  leaf  m  c.>niequ-n  ially.  Their  (tTDcvar/AaTu 
were  often  after  death  rcur:i  eJ  f^.  the  Deity  ;  and  their  «Tfpf«.«i  often  remained  feparate  and  dillinft  for  a  long 
while,  without  flowing  back  as  ihey  ought  to  have  done,  and  mingling  with  the  great  ocean  of  fpirit. 
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The  opi- 
nions of 
the  Gnof- 
tics. 


I'liis  a<5tlve  mind,  infus'J  through  all  ih;  Tpuce, 
Unites  and  mingl-'s  with  the  mighty  nials  : 
Hence  men  and  bejfts  the  breaih  of  life  ohtain, 
And  birds  of  air,  and  monftsrs  of  the  main  ; 
The  ethereal  vigour  is  in  all  the  fame. 
And  every  foul  is  fill'd  with  equal  llanie  ; 
As  much  as  earthy  lii..bs,  and  grofs  allay 
Of  mortal  menihers,  fubjecl  to  decay. 


:(D).i 


Blunt  not  the  beams  of  heav'n  and  edge  of  day 

Dryden. 

Befides  this  hypothecs,  that  in  f^.me  mcafure  was 
common  to  others,  Plato  had  an  argument  peculiarly 
his  own.  Happening  to  peep  i^to  the  region  of  me- 
taphyfics,  he  was  fomewhat  furptifed  on  obferving  the 
id--as  whch  we  derive  from  refleiTtionand  confcior^fnefs  ; 
and  fuppoling  that  they  could  not  have  entered  by  the 
fcnfes,  he  naturally,  though  not  very  jufily,  concluded, 
thjt  we  mull  have  received  them  in  fome  ftate  of  prior 
cxiftence. 

As,  according  to  him,  the  fjul  was  eternal,  as  well 
as  the  matter  which  compoled  the  body,  and  as  their 
imion  was  only  temporary  and  accidental,  he  might 
have  been  fatisfied  that  the  death  of  the  foul  was  not 
to  be  the  confequence  of  their  feparation.  But,  fome 
how  or  other,  fatisfied  he  was  not.  He  had  recourfe  to 
a  new  argument.  As  the  foul,  he  faid,  was  an  aftive 
principle,  and  a  felf-moving,  it  did  not  depend  for  its 
life  on  another  ;  and  therefore  would  always  continue  to 
exirt,  though  the  body  were  reduced  to  the  general 
mafs  out  of  which  it  was  formed.  See  Metaphysics, 
Part  III.  chap.  iv. 

Whether  Plato  had  borrowed  any  of  his  doiftrines 
from  the  eaftern  magi,  we  pretend  not  to  fay.  We  on- 
ly obferve  a  ftriking  fimilarity,  in  fome  refpeAs,  between 
his  and  tlieirs.  In  Plato's  philofophy,  the  fun,  moon, 
and  ftars,  were  animated  beings,  and  a  fort  of  divinities 
that  originally  had  fprung  from  die  great  fountain  of 
heat  and  light,  and  our  earthly  bodies  a  fcirl  of  dun- 
geons in  which  our  miferable  fouls  are  benighted  and 
debafed  by  defires,  appetites,  and  palTions.  In  the  ma- 
gian  philofophy,  the  Supreme  Being  was  called  Oromaf- 
tles  ;  was  the  god  of  light,  or  was  light  itfelf,  and  re- 
prefented  by  Mithras,  a  fubordinate  divinity,  and  the 
fame  with  the  fun.  Another  deity  of  very  great  power 
was  Arinianes,  the  god  of  darknefs,  who  prefided  over 
inatter,and  wasthe  origin  of  all  evil  (fee  Polytheism). 
Vol.  XVI. 


The  ancient  Gnoftics,  who  derived  their  tenets,  from  Rtfurrec 
this  f  urce,  believed,  with  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  in  a  ''»"• 
gieal  number  of  fubordinate  genu  ;  and  faid,  that  De-  "— '^''"^ 
miur^Ub,  the  gnd  of  mitter  and  the  fold  or  fpiritof  this 
woild,  liad  connived  the  bodies  of  men  and  brutes;  and 
in  the  former  particularly,  as  in  fo  many  prifons,  had 
ccnfined  a  nunsber  of  celcflial  fpirits,  that  by  expohng 
ihcm  to  ih.-  low  defires  of  appetite  and  palTion,  he 
might  feduce  them  irom  their  allegiance  to  the  God  of 
light,  and  render  them  more  fubmillive  to  himfelf. 
From  tiiefe  prifons  the  Supreme  Being  was  continually 
making  attempts  to  refcue  them;  and  in  the  mean 
time  was  frec|iientlv  fending  divine  meilengers  to  en- 
lighten and  inltruft  them,  and  to  render  them  capable 
of  re-.ui  ning  to  the  regions  of  lig'.it  and  happinefs,  to 
whicli  they  had  belonged   (e). 

The  Stoics  attempted  to  fimplify  this  fyftem,  which 
appears  anciently  to  have  pervaded  Egypt  and  the  eaft, 
and  which  would  feem  to  be  no  more  than  varioufly 
modified  by  Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  Plaro,  and  others  of 
the  more  northerly  and  weftern  nations.  None  of  them 
allowed  a  creation  out  of  nothing;  and  the  Ihapin"-  and 
modelling  of  matter  into  forms  was  varioufly  explained, 
according  as  they  happened  to  be  moft  addidled  to  fu- 
perllition,  to  morals, or  tophyfics.  Some  afcribed  thefe 
operations  to  ancient  Time,  Chaos,  and  Darknefs,  and 
explained  the  future  changes  in  nature  by  the  genealo- 
gies of  thefe  deities ;  fome  obferving  attra(flion  and 
repulfion,  or  at  leail  a  fort  of  agreement  and  difcord- 
ance  among  bodies,  were  inclined  to  afcribe  them  to 
Fiiendlhip  and  Hatred,  or  Love  and  Antipathy  ;  fome 
obferving,  that  while  one  body  roie  another  defcended, 
made  Levity  and  Gravity  primary  agents ;  and  fome 
taking  notice  that  living  bodies  fprung  from  corruption, 
were  difpofed  to  confer  the  fame  powers  on  Moifture 
and  Heat, 

The  phyfical  hypothefes  were  what  had  moft  charms  Of  the 
for  the  Stoics.     iFrom  their  fyftem  immaterial  bein^-s  Stoics, 
were    openly  excluded;  all  things  were  regulated    by 
phyfical  laws  or  inexorable  fate ;  and  all  things  oritri- 
nated  in  the  To  'ev  or  the  Firjl  One,  which  was  probably 
fuggefted  by  the  Movat  of  Pythagoras.     Tiiis  To  'ev  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a    materia  prima  devoid  of  all  the 
qualities  of  body.     In  their  language  it  was  an  Af;^.  or 
yf.T?;*^;;,:;//!?,  not  fubjed:  to  change.     'WTien   it  was  in- 
veiled  with  the    properties    of  body,  it  then  became  * 
R                                  a  2to(- 


(d)  Tlie  general  doftrine,  as  delivered  here  in  thefe  verfes  of  Virgil,  is  the  f.ime  with  that  not  only  of  Pytha- 
goras, but  of  the  Stoics. 

(e  )  Plato  made  the  ftars  the  native  refidence  of  inferior  fouls  ;  and  v/hen  thefe  were  thoroughly  purified  below, 
■returned  them  home  again  :  and  therefore,  fays  Virgil,  alluding  to  his  dodlrine, 

Some  have  taught 

That  bees  have  portions  of  ethereal  th.ouglit, 

Endu'd  with  particles  of  heav'nly  fires  ; 

For  God  the  whole  created  mafs  infpires : 

Thro'  heav'n,  and  earth,  and  ocean's  depth,  he  throws 

His  influence  round,  and  kindles  as  he  goes. 

Hence  flocks,  and  herds,  and  men,  and  hearts,  and  fowls, 

With  breath  are  quicken'd,  and  attra<ft  their  foals  : 

Hence  take  the  forms  hisprefcience  did  ordain, 

jind  into  him  at  length  refolve  again. 

No  room  is  left  for  death,  they  mount  the  fky, 

And  to  their  own  congenial  piANtrs  f  lv.  Diyckfy. 


RES 


Ot  Ari- 
iiutle. 
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a  l7»,yui.^  or  an  ekmeni ;  and  llicn,  lb  fir  as  refpeacd 
its  qualities,  efpccially  its  foinis,  it  was  lubjea  to  clian- 
ges  aliiioft  perpetual.  The  gods  thcnilelvcs  and  the 
ibuls  of  men  wore  in  this  fyflem  only  modiiicaiions  of 
nratter  ( v ) .  Man  was  compofed  of  their  four  elements, 
Fire,  Air,  Water,  and  Earth;  and  upon  diiFoluiion, 
every  part  returned  to  the  element  from  whicli  it  had 
come,  as  llie  water  of  a  velfcl  fwimming  in  the  iea 
iMiites  with  the  ocean  when  the  velfcl  is  broken.  This 
unem,  it  is  plain,  cannot  poflibly  admit  of  any  feparate 
c'onfcicufncfs  of  cxifknce    (g).     The    fame    may    *-" 


be 


in  ilic  moving  of  the  heart;  fome  imagined  iliat  it  was 
the  breath,  and  that  upon  the  diffoluiion  of  the  body 
it  naturally  vanilhcd  into  foft  air.  Tlic  Sadducccs  de- 
nied the  exillcnce  of  cither  angel  or  fpirit.  Many  be- 
lieved the  doi^lrine  ofghofts,  and  were  accuftomed  to 
invoke  them  at  the  grave.  It  is  hence  that  we  hear 
the  prophets  complaining  that  they  were  fccking 
from  the  living  God  unto  dead  men.  Some  imagined 
that  there  was  a  prc-cxiltcnce  of  fouls  ;  and,  in  the  cafe 
of  a  blind  man,  alked  our  Saviour,  whether  the  mm  or 
his  parents  had  finned  that  he  was  born  blind  ?  Others 


faid  of  ihe  fvllems  of  Deniocratcs  .ind  Epicurus,  and  all    inclined  to  a  revolution  of  foul  and  body,  and  tliought 

'  ■  "  that  our  Saviour  was  either  Elias  or  one  oi  the  old 
prophets  returned  ;  and  a  great  many  new-modelled 
their  opinion  oi  the  fuul'i  immortality  according  to  cer- 
t;:in  palfagcs  in  Scripture.  The  inf))ired  mother  of  Sa- 
muel had  faid,  "  The  Lord  kJlttli  and  maketh  alive  :  he 
bringeth  down  to  the  grave,  and  bringeth  up."  Ifaiah 
had  exclaimed,  "  Tliy  dead  Ihall  live  ;  together  with  my 
dead  body  (hall  they  arifc :  Awake,  and  iing,  ye  that 
dwell  in  the  dull ;  for  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs, 
and  the  earth  lliall  cad  out  the  dead."     Daniel  had  de- 


thofe  who  undertook  to  explain  things  upon  phyfical 
principles  (u).  The  chief  merit  of  the  phyfical  ly- 
llems  appears  to  be  this:  Abfurd  as  they  were,  it 
would  feem  from  the  whimfical  and  the  almolt  childilh 
leafoning  of  Lucictius,  that  they  had  a  tendency  to 
lead  mankind  from  extravagant  hypothefes  to  fome- 
thing  that  was  fimilar  to  obfervation. 

What  Arillctle  thought  of  the  feparate  exiftence  of 
the  foul  after  death  is  not  very  certain.  The  foul  he 
calls  an  eit.*!x<'=<  i  ;md  it  the  reader  can  divine  the  mean- 


of  the  word,  he  perhaps  can  divine  the  meaning  of    elated,  that  many  of  them  that  fleep  in  the  dult  of  the 
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tiie  StagyriU,  and  will  then  be  a  better  diviner  than  we. 
At  ether  times  he  lays,  that  the  foul  Is  fomething  di- 
vine ;  that  it  refembles  the  element  of  the  (lars  ;  that  it 
is  fomething  of  a  fiery  nature  ;  that  it  is  the  vicegerent 
of  God  in  the  body  ;  and  that  the  acutenefs  of  the 
fcnfes,  the  powers  of  the  intellea,  with  the  various 
kinds  of  appetites  and  pafllcns,  depend  entirely  on  the 
qaalities  of  the  blood  (1). 

Another  opinion  of  very  old  date  was  that  of  the 


earth  Ihall  awake  to  everlafting  life,  and  fome  to  Ihame 
and  everlafting  contempt.  In  thevifion  of  the  valley 
of  dry  bones,  Ezekicl  had  feen  that  "  at  the  word  of 
the  Lord"  the  bones  came  together,  bone  to  his  bone, 
the  finews  and  the  fleih  came  upon  them,  and  the  Ikiii 
covered  them  above,  and  the  breath  came  into  the  bo- 
dies, and  they  lived  and  flood  upon  their  feet.  And  a 
palfage  of  Job  led  them  to  fuppofe,  that  at  fome  di- 
ftant  and  iuture  period  a  particular  time,  which  was  cal- 
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late  ingenious  Mr  Hunter.   According  to  him,  the  living  led  ihe  lajl  or  the  lalier  day,  was  appointed  by  heaven  for 

principle  refides  in  the  blood.     This  opinion,  which  is  the  general  refurreaion  of  all  thole  who  are  fleeping  in 

mentioned  by  Moles,  was  adopted  by  Critias  and  others  their  graves.  "  I  know  (fays  Job)  my  Redeemer  Hveth, 

of  the  ancients.  Harvey  likewife  embraced  it.     But  Mr  and  that  he  fliall  Hand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth  ; 

Hunter,  who  always  widied  to  be  thought  an  original,  and  though  after  my  Ikin  worms  deftroy  this  body,  yet 

inclines  to  Hand  at  the  head  of  ilic  opinion,  and  fup-  in  my  flelh  Ihall  I  I'te  God." 

ports  it  by  experiments  limil.ir  to  thole  of  the  famed  Whether  thcfe  palfages  were  fairly  interpreted  agree- 

Taliacotins  in  mending  nofes.     Should  any  of  our  read-  ably  to  their  true  and  original  meaning,  it  is  not  here 

ers  wilh  to  extraa    the  foul's    immortality  iVom  fuch  our  bufinefs  to  inquire.     It  is  fufficient  for  us  to  ob- 


an  opinion,  we  muft  refer  them  to  the  many  refources 
of  ingenuity,  fophiftry,  and  logic. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  belief  of  a  future  and  feparate 
cxiftence  for  a  long  time  was  deemed  no  elfential  article 
of  their  creed.     Some  thought  that  the  foul  was  a  fpaxk 


ferve,  that  from  them  many  of  the  Jews  infcned  the 
rcility  of  a  general  refurreaion  (k).  In  this  perfua- 
fion,  Martha,  fpeaking  of  her  brother  Lazarus,  fays  to 
our  Lord,  "  I  know  that  he  Ihall  rife  again  in  the  re- 
furreaion at  the  lafl  day."     This  refurreaion  appears 

to 


(  r)  The  A«j:i.  of  the  Stoics  appears  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Li  of  the  Chinefe. 

(g)  Vet  without  regarding  the  inconfiftency,  many  of  the  Stoics  believed,  that  the  foul  eontinuted  feparate 
long  after  dca'.h  ;  thouuh  all  in  general  feemed  to  deny  a  future  (late  (  f  rewards  and  pui.ifhments. 

(  H )  In  his  Piyfual  Cojmogony,  Plato  differed  but  httle  from  the  Stoic  ;  but  he  had  another  fort  of  cofmogony, 
in  which  all  things appmr  to  have  fprung  from,  and  to  be  almoll  wholly  compofed  of,  metaphyfical  entitici,  as 
ideas  of  forms,  numbers,  and  mathematical  figures.  Thcfe  kinds  of  notions  were  common  bolh  to  him  and  Py- 
thagoras ;  and  were  originally  borrowed  from  Egypt,  where  calculation  and  geometry  were  half  deified.  See 
Platonism. 

( I )  The  immortal  Harvey  has  collea^d  thcfe  different  opinions  of  the  Stagy  rite  in  Exercit.  52.  De  Gencrat'toru 
jinimalium. 

(k)  At  prefent  fome  are  for  allowing  only  thofe  of  their  own  nation  to  fhare  in  the  benefits  of  this  refurrec- 
tion  ;  and  fome  arc  not  even  for  allowing  them,  except  they  be  men  of  piety  and  virtue.     To  render  this  re- 
liirreflion  probable,  the  rabbins  fay,  with  fome  of  the  Mohometans,  that  there  is  a  certain  bone  in  the  body 
which  refills  putrefaaion,  and  fcrvei  as  a  feed  for  the  next  body*.     What  that  bone  is,  is   of  no  great  moment,  •  j^j  pj,j. 
as  any  bone,  we  believe,  in  the  fiicleton  will  anfwer  the  purpofc  equally  well.     With  refpea  to  the  manner  ot  rifee. 
this,  refurreaion,  tlie  bained  Hody  has  quoted  fevera)  opinions  of  the  Jews,  and,  among  others,  that  of  the  Chal- 
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to  have  been  a  general  opinien  among  the  Pharifees  ; 
for  although  it  was  a  notion  of  the  fed  of  the  Saddu- 
ccss  that  there  was  no  refurredion,  neither  angel  nor 
fpirit,  yet  the  'Pharifees,  we  are  told,  confellcd  both. 
And  this  affcrtion  is  plainly  C'nfirmcd  by  tit  Pai'l  him- 
fclf  v.hen  his  conntrymcn  accnfed  Iiini  bcfi)re  Felix,  "  I 
confcfb  unto  thee  (fays  this  eminent  apoltle),  that  after 
tlie  way  wliich  they  call  herefy  fo  worihip  I  the  God 
of  my  fathers,  believing  all  tilings  which  are  written  in 
the  law  and  in  tlie  prophets,  and  having  hope  toward 
God,  which  they  themlclves  alfo  allow,  that  there  (hall 
be  a  refurreftion  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  jiilt  and  un- 
juft."_ 

This  refurreflion  of  the  dead  to  judgment,  though 
not  perhaps  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which  the  old  Phi.ri- 
fees  conceived  it,  is  now  generally  and  almoft  univer- 
fally  (l)  maintained  by  Chriftians  (m).  Yet  the  Chri- 
ftians  differ  confiderably  with  refpeit  to  the  natuse  of 
tlie  human  foul.  Some  imagine,  that  tills  fpirit  is  na- 
tur.iUy  mortal,  and  that  it  is  propagated  along  with  the 
body  from  the  loins  of  the  parent.  In  fupport  of  this 
opinion,  it  has  been  obferved  that  a  great  number  ef 
infeils  and  plants  transfer  their  lives  to  their  polierity, 
and  die  fonn  after  the  aft  of  propagation  ;  that  after 
this  adl  the  vital  principle  is  in  the  moft  vigorous  of 
plants  and  animals  always  found  to  be  much  exhaufted  ; 
•and  that  TertuUian  a  father  of  the  church,  in  attempt- 
ing fome  experiments  of  the  kind,  became  fubjedl  to  a 
momentary  blindnefs,  and  felt  a  portion  of  hii  foul  go- 
ing out  of  him  (n). 

Thefe  imagine  that  immortality  was  only  condition- 
ally promifed  to  man  ;  that  Adam  forfeited  this  immor- 
tality by  his  difobedience  ;  and  that  Chrill  has  reftored 
lis  to  the  hopes  of  it  again  by  his  fufferings  and  death  : 
for  as  in  Adam  we  have  all  died,  fo  in  Chrift,  they 
fay,  we  fhall  all  be  made  alive  ;  and  that  now  the  fting 
is  taken  from  death,  and  the  vidlory  over  our  fouls  from 
the  grave. 

Others  have  conceived  the  human  foul  as  naturally 
immortal,  and  as  fetting  death  and  the  grave  at  de- 
fiance. Adam,  they  fay,  died  only  in  a  figure  ;  and 
only  from  the  confequences  of  this  figure,  which  means 
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fin,  has  our  Lord  favcd  ns.  In  this  fenfc  Adam  died  R  r.jrre:- 
on  the  very  d.iy  in  which  he  had  fmncd  ;  or  he  died  li^  ''""■ 
terally  in  i  ceo  years,  wliich  wttli  the  Lord  are  a?  one  '"^ 
day.  To  thefe  arguments  their  opponents  reply,  What 
then  is  the  viftory  over  death  and  the  grave?  Ynu  mud 
ftill  have  recourfe  to  a  new  figure,  and  betake  yourfelves 
to  the  fecond  death  ;  though,  after  all,  where  y,  your 
grave  ?  To  this  it  is  nnAvered,  that  the  foul  of  itfelf  ij 
naturally  immortal,  and  that  it  depends  not  either  for 
its  exiftence  or  the  cxercife  of  its  faculties  upon  the 
body ;  that  the  properties  ot  matter,  as  figure, magr it  ude, 
and  mo  ion,  can  produce  nothing  that  is  like  to  pei- 
ceptlon,  memory,  and  confcioufnefs.  This  is  true,  re- 
join their  opponents ;  but  befides  thefe  few  properties  of 
matter,  which  are  only  the  objcfts  of  that  philofophy 
whith  has  lately  and  properly  been  termed  mcchanha!, 
the  chemical  philolbphy  has  difcovered  other  properties 
of  matter  ;  has  found  that  matter  is  of  various  kinds ; 
that  it  very  often  does  not  ad  mechanically  ;  that  it 
acquires  many  new  properties  by  combination  ;  and  that 
nc  man,  till  farther  experiment  and  obfervation,  fiioukl 
venture  to  allert  how  far  the  foul  Is  or  is  not  dependent 
on  its  prefent  organifed  fyftem.  The  others,  proceeding 
on  their  hypothefis,  maintain  that  the  foul,  as  being  im- 
material, is  not  divifible ;  and  though  the  body  of  a  frog 
may  live  without  the  head  for  a  whole  day  ;  though 
the  body  of  atortoife  may  live  without  the  head  for  a 
whole  month  ;  th  ugh  a  human  limb  may  for  feme  mi- 
nutes after  amputation  continue  to  perform  a  vital  mo- 
tion, independent  of  a  brain,  a  ftomach,  or  a  heart ; 
and  though  the  parts  of  a  plant,  a  polype,  or  a  worm, 
may  furvive  their  feparation  and  become  living  wholes*,  'See  Po!v- 
yet  the  foul,  they  obferve,  is  not  to  be  compared  vs'ith  pusandRe- 
the  vital  principles  of  plants  and  animals,  nor  ought  to  produdion. 
be  divided  on  reafons  fo  llender  as  thofe  of  analogy. 
Even  granting,  they  fay,  that  the  foul  were  not  natu- 
rally immortal  of  itfelf ;  yet  the  juflice  of  God,  which 
is  not  remarkable  for  its  equal  diftribution  of  rewards 
and  punifhmeBts  in  the  prefent  world,  is  bound  to  make 
fome  amends  in  the  next.  And  to  this  again  their  op- 
ponents anfwer,  as  to  the  equal  diftribution  of  juftice 
in  a  future  world,  of  that  we  are  afTured  on  much  bet- 
R  2  ter 


dee  paraphraftof  the  Canticles,  aflerting  that  the  prophet  Solomon  had  faid,  "  When  the  dead  fhall  revive, 
it  ihall  come  to  pafs  that  the  Mount  of  Olives  Ihall  be  cleft,  and  all  the  dead  of  Ifrael  fliall  come  out  from  thence  ; 
and  thejud  too  that  died  in  captivity  fhall  come  through  the  way  of  the  caverns  under  the  earth,  and  (hall 
come  forth  out  of  the  Mount  of  Olives."  He  has  likewife  quoted  Saundsrfon's  Voyage  to  the  Holy  Land,  in 
which,  we  are  told  that  many  of  the  Jews,  by  their  own  account,  are  to  rife  up  in  the  valley  of  Jehofaphat ;  and 
that  in  tlie  roivling  or  devolution  of  the  caverns,  thofe  at  a  diltance  mull  (crape  their  way  thither  with  their 
rails. 

(l)  The  feflof  the  Quakers  explain  it  figuratively. 

(m)   The  laft  quoted  author   *    {Refuinaion  of  the  fame  Body,  afferted  from    the  traditior.s  of  the  Heathens,  | 
ihs  ancient  Jeius,  and  the  priviitive  Church)  has  endeavoured  to  (how  that  this  doflrine,  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  we 
tinderftand  it,  has  been  afferted  by  the  ancient  magi,  and  by  tJie  prefent  heathen  gaars  of  Perfia,  the  relics  of  the 


rery  fatisfaftory.  It  appears,  even  from  his  own  account,  that  fome  of  thefe  had  derived  their  notions  from 
certain  Chriftians,  Mahometans,  or  Jews.  But  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  great  accuracy  of  his  ideas  from 
his  bringing  old  Pytliagoras  and  the  Stoics,  ai.d  even  Democritus  and  Epcurus,  in  fupport  of  the  fame  or  a 
limilar  opinion. 

(n)  In  il!o  ipfo  voluptatis  ultimae  seftu  quo  genitale  virus  expellitur,  nonne  aliquid  de  animaquoqe  fentimus 
exire,atquead€0  marceflimus  et  devigefcimes  cum  lucis  detrimento. 
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tcr  grcuiJs  iliir.  any  of  your's:  our  Lord  has  declared 
ic  in  exprcfs  terms  ;  and  whetlier  the  foul  be  immortal 
or  not,  we  can  calily  believe  wlrit  he  faid  is  true,  as  we 
know  him  wliom  we  havetruded. 

Tlicl'c.with  Plato,  fuppole,  that  the  foul  is  here  as  in 
prifon  ;  though  how  or  at  what  time  it  lliould  lii  il  have 
come  into  this  dunsjeon  they  have  not  determino-.i.  Tliey 
have  only  agreed,  that  upon  its  enlargement  all  its 
faculties  are  to  receive  an  increale  of  power  ;  and  "  ha- 
ving already  e<]uipped  it  fo  exquililely  with  coiifcioufnefs, 
activity,  and  perception  in  and  of  itfell,  and  pu:  it  into  Co 
complete  a  capacity  for  happinefs  and  mlfery  in  a  fepa- 
late  rtate,"  their  hypothells  docs  not  require  them  to 
aJmit  the  Icail  occafion  for  a  refurrcflion  ;  which  ac- 
cordingly is  faid  to  have  been  an  article  of  Baxter's 
creed  (o). 

A  third  opinion,  which  extends  likcwife  to  every  fpe- 
cies  of  plant  and  animal,  is,  that  all  fouls  were  created  at 
once  with  bodies  of  ether  ;  that  thefe  bodies,  occupying 
only"  a  very  fmall  fpacc,  were  packed  up  in  their  tirll 
pro3enitors,  and  there  left  to  be  afterwards  evolved  and 
clothed  with  matter  of  a  grolfer  kind  by  ads  of  gene- 
ration and  confequent  nutrition.  For  the  proof  of  this 
theory  we  arc  referred  to  the  fmall  animals  feen  through 
the  microfcope,  and  likev.ife  to  thofe  which  arc  fuppo- 
fed  to  efcape  even  niicrofcopic  obfervation  ;  but,  above 
all,  to  the  eggs  of  iiifeds,  which,  tliough  fcarcely  per- 
ceptible, yet  contain  in  embryo  a  future  caterpill;ir 
and  all  its  coats  a"d  within  thtfe  a  future  butterfly 
with  its  legs  and  wings.  Thefe  philofophers  can  per- 
haps accoinU  foi  the  general  taint  of  original  fin  in  fonie 
other  way  than  has  hitherto  been  done.  'W'e  have  only 
to  add,  that  on  their  fcheme  the  rcfurreiHion  is  not  a 
matter  that  feems  to  be  indifferent. 

The  next  thing  that  falls  to  be  confiJeredis  tlie  place 
of  the  dead,  i'rom  a  natural  enough  alFociation  of 
ncir  to  the  jjg^s,  an  opinion  had  very  early  prevailed,  that  the  fpi- 
"'**'■  rit  continued  near  to  the  body  ;  and  the  offerings  there- 
fore intended  for  the  dead  were  by  moft  nations  pre- 
fentcd  at  the  grave  ;  and  that  on  which  the  departed 
fpirit  is  fuppofed  to  reft  is  always  placed  near  the  grave 
in  China. 

From  the  dreams  of  the  night  and  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  fancy  to  work  and  tofunimon  upfpeftres 
when  the  world  around  us  is  involved  in  darknef;-,  it 
his  alfo  been  imagined,  that  thefe  fpirits  delight  in  the 
night  and  ih.ido'.v  of  deilh  (p),  or  have  been  prohibited 
»r(.m  c'.ijaying  the  exhilarating  beams  of  day.  And 
h;ncc  w;  are  told, 

That  in  the  difmal  regions  cf  the  dead 

Th'  infernal  king  once  rais'd  hisliorrid  head  ; 

Leap'd  from  hij  ihrQncle.i  Neptune's  arm  lliould  lay 

His  daik  dominions  open  to  the  day, 

And  pour  in  light. 

The  nations,  therefore,  who  have  fancied  a  general 
receptacle    for  the   d;ad,  have   thus  been  induced  to 
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place  it  in  the  weft  (q.),  where   the  night  begins  and  Rcfurrcc* 
the  day  ends.     That  part  of  the  world  which,  in  the  ^     l^o"- 
divifion  of  his  father's  dominions,  fell  to  Pluto  the  in-         ^^ 
fcrnal  god,  and  where,  acconling  to  Laiftantius,   Satan  In  the 
holds  the   emjiire  of  darkncfs,  tlic   Friendly  Wanders  *'"■ 
have  pl.Aced  to  the  weftward  cf  a  certain   illand  which 
they  call   Tcjec;  fome  tribes  of  American   Indians,  in 
a  country  beyond  the  weftern  moimtains ;  and  Hnmcr, 
fomewhere  to  the  weftward  of  Greece  at  the  boundaries 
of  the  ocean, 

Where  in  a  lonely  land  and  gloomy  cells 
Thedufky  nation  of  Cimmeria  dwelU  ; 
The  fun  ne'er  views  ih'  imcomfortable  feats 
When  radiant  he  advances  nor  retreats. 
Unhappy  race  !   whom  tndlefs  night  invades. 

Clouds  the  dull  air,  and  wraps  them  round  in  ftiades 

■         sv 

Another  opinion  entertained  by  the  Greeks  and  fome  UnJcr  tSr 
otlier  nations  was,  that  the  place  of  departed  fpirits  is  earth, 
under  the  earth.  This  rpinion  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  Homer,  in  Virgil,  and  alluded  to  by  the  Jewifh  pro- 
phets. As  for  the  prophets,  we  know  the  circumftance 
from  which  they  borrowed  it:  it  was  borrowed  from 
thofe  fubterraneous  vaults  where  their  chiefs  were  bu- 
ried, and  which  have  been  deftribed  by  modern  travel- 
lers. In  the  fides  of  thefe  caverns  there  is  ranged  a. 
great  number  of  cells ;  and  in  thefe  cells  the  mighty  lay 
in  a  fort  of  ftaie,  with  their  weapons  of  war  and  their 
fwords  at  their  head.  To  thefe  kinds  of  Egyptian  ce- 
meteries Ezekiel  alludes,  when  he  fays,  "that  they  (hall 
not  lie  with  the  mighty  that  are  fallen  of  the  uncircum- 
cifed,  «ho  are  gone  down  to  hell  with  their  weapons  of 
war,  and  they  have  laid  their  iwords  under  their  liead." 
And  Ifaiah,  wjien  thus  fpeaking  of  the  prince  of  Ba- 
bylon, "  Thou  Ihalt  be  brought  down  to  hell,  to 
the  Jiiles  of  the  pit.  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for 
thee,  to  meet  thee  at  tliy  comiiig  ;  it  ftirrcth  up  the 
dead  f^r  thee,  even  all  the  chiet  ones  of  the  earth  ;  it 
hath  raifed  up  from  their  thtones  all  the  kings  of  the 
nations.  All  the  kings  of  the  nations,  even  all  cf 
them,  lie  in  glory,  everyone  in  his  own  houfe." 

Many  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church  aflerted  in 
only,  that  the  dead  are  now  hi  alditus  reccplaculis,  or  in  rcccrti.- 
certain  hidden  and  concealed  pl.-ices.  "^'f^- 

Orpheus,  Origen,  and  fome  others  of  the  fathers,  IJ  . 
with  the  ancient  Caledonian  bard  Olfian,  and  the  learn- 
ed Dodwell  among  the  niodeiu;,  im.tgined  that  the 
foul,  when  it  kit  the  body,  went  into  the  air,  and 
refided  fomewhere  between  the  fuifacc  of  the  eailh  and 
the  moon.  ^g 

Thofe  who  believed  in  a  tranfmigration  caufed  the  in  new  bo- 
foul  at  death  only  to  enter  a  new  body,  .and  kept  the  die?, 
depai  ted  always  with  the  living.  This  creed  has  been 
found  in  India,  in  Egypt,  in  Mexico,  and  in  all  thofe 
countries  wheie  pifiure-wiiting  has  been  much  ufcd. 
In  this  fpccies  of  writing,  the  fame  pidure  is  on 
fancie'd  analogy  transfer!  eJ  by  metaphor  to  fignify  ei- 
ther 
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hidden 


(o)   All  Ilijlnrica!  y\eiu  of  th  Controverfy  concern'm^  an  Inlcrmed'tate  Slate.,  and  the  Siparate  Exipen-e  of.  he  Soul. 

(I'j  Some  Turkifh  ghnfls  are  an  exception,  who  ufe  lamps  or  candles  in  their  tombs,  when  their  friends 
clioofe  to  fupply  them  with  thefe  luxuries. 

(cjj  The  •weft  and  diirbifs  are  fynonomnus  in  Homer,  n  <fi\in,  «  ynf  7'iJ'u:r  iTii  ^ixfof,  otj'  otm  bhv-.  fOdyf.J 
"O  my  friends  I  wlfich  is  the  weft,  or  which  is  the  eaft,  the  place  of  darkn:fs,  or  that  of  the  morning, 
we  cannot  karn." 
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ther  a  god  or  a  man,  a  brute  or  a  plant ;  and  in  thofe 
countries  where  it  was  pradifed,  men  had  ufiially  their 
names  from  animals,  and  v/ere  reprefented  by  their  fi- 
gure in  writing  (r).  From  this  laft;  ftage  of  the  pro- 
cefs,  a  tranfmigration  was  eafily  fnppol'ed  :  and  hence 
we  hear  of  the  gods  of  Egypt  wandering  about  like 
fo  many  vagrants  in  brute  ihapes,  and  of  princes  being 
iranflated  into  flnrs,  becaufe  a  ftar  was  their  emblem 
in  hieroglyphic,  or  Itood  for  their  name  in  figurative  lan- 
guage. And,  in  like  manner,  we  fee,  from  tlie  fpeci- 
men  of  this  character  which  is  fiill  preferved  en  ce- 
lertial  globes,  how  the  heavens  at  firll  came  to  be  fill- 
ed with  bears,  fcorpions,  and  dragons,  and  with  a  va- 
riety of  other  animals. 

The  opinions  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  dead  are 
flill  more  numerous  than  thofe  concerning  the  place 
where  they  refide.  Rude  nations  have  generally  thought 
that  the  future  ftate  is  fimilar  to  the  prefent ;  that  plants, 
animals,  and  inanimate  things  there,  have  their  ihades  ; 
and  that  thefe  contribute  as  much  to  the  pleafures  and 
conveniences  of  the  dead  as  their  realities  do  to  the  li- 
ving ;  that  hulbands  have  their  wives  (s),  lovers  their 
miltreiles,  warriors  their  battles,  huntfmen  their  fport ; 
and  that  all  their  paffions,  amufements,  and  bufinefs, 
are  the  fame  as  formerly.  For  this  reafon,  that  the 
dead  may  not  appear  unprovided  in  the  ne;  t  world, 
like  the  ancient  Gauls,  feme  tribes  of  India,  America, 
and  Africa,  bury  with  them  in  the  fame  grave  their 
wives,  their  arms,  their  favourite  animals,  and  their 
neceffary  utenfils. 

The  ancient  Egyptians,  who  believed  in  tranfmigra- 
tion, fuppofed  that  the  foul  was  alter  death  obliged  to 
animate  every  fpecies  of  bird  and  quadruped,  of  reptile 
and  infefl,  and  was  not  to  return  to  a  human  form  till 
after  a  period  of  3500  years.  Others  have  confined 
their  tranfmigrations  to  particular  animals,  as  the  foul 
of  man  to  the  human  form,  and  the  foul  of  the  brute  to 
the  bodies  cf  the  fpecies  to  which  it  belonged.  Some 
have  changed  the  biute  iato  man,  and  man  into  the 
brute,  that  man  migh:  fuffer  irijuries  fimilar  to  what  he 
had  inflifted,  and  the  brute  retaliate  what  he  had  fuf- 
fered.  Others  have  confined  the  human  foul  in  plants 
and  in  ftones  ;  and  Bell  of  Antermony  mentions  an 
Indian  who  fuppofed  ihat  his  anceftors  might  be  in 
fillies. 

The  notions  of  Homer  were  probably  thofe  of  many  of 
his  time.  But  thefe  notioi-s  were  difmal  indeed.  When 
his  hero  Ulyifes  vifited  the  (hades,  many  of  the  ghofts 
feemcd  to  retain  the  mangled  and  ghaftly  appearance 
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which  they  had  at  death ;  and,  what  is  worfe,  feemcd   R.Airrec- 
to  be  all  ftarving  with  hunger,  innumerable  multitudes,       '""'• 
with  loud  ihrieks,  flecking  to  the  fleams  of  his  ilain  vie-  ^"'"^'""^ 
ttm  as  to  a  moft  fumptuousand  delicious  banquet. 

For  fcarcely  had  the  purple  torrent  flow'd. 

And  ail  the  caverns  fmnk'd  with  llreaming  blood,  r 

When,  lo !  appear'd  along  the  dulky  coafts 

Thin  airy  Ihoah  of  vifionary  ghofts  ; 

F.iir  penfive  youths,  and  foft  enamour'd  maids, 

And  wither'd  elders,  pale  and  wrinkl'd  Ihades. 

Ghaftly  with  wounds,  the  forms  of  warriors  flain, 

Stalk'd  with  majeftic  port,  a  martial  train. 

Thefe,  and  a  thoufand  m.ore,  fwarm'd  o'er  tlie  ground, 

And  all  the  dire  affembly  fluiek'd  around. 

Ulyifes  faw,  as  ghoft  by  ghoft  arofe. 

All  wailing  with  unutterable  woes. 

Alone,  apart,  in  difconlented  mood, 
A  gloomy  fliade,  the  fullen  Ajax  flood  ; 
For  ever  fad,  with  proud  difdain  he  pin'd. 
And  the  loft  arms  tor  ever  (lung  his  mind. 

Ufon  Uly(ps faying  to  Achtlles, 
Alive,  we  hail'd  thee  with  our  guardian  gods  ; 
And,  dead,  thou  rul'ft  a  king  in  thefe  abodes  ; 

Thcfiadereplfd: 

Talk  not  of  ruling  in  this  dol'rous  gloom, 
Nor  think  vain  words  (he  cry'd)  caneafe  my  doom  ; 
Rather  I  choofe  laborioufly  to  bear 
A  weight  of  woes,  and  breathe  the  vital  air, 
a  slave  to  some  poor  hindthat  toilsfor  breab, 
Than  live  a  scepter'd  monarch  of  the  dead. 

.  In  this  gloomy  region  no  one  is  rewarded  for  his  vir- 
tue, nor  is  puniihed  for  his  crimes,  unlefs  committed, 
like  thofe  of  Sifyphus,  Tantalus,  and  Ixion,  againlt 
the  gods.  All  indeed  are  clafTed  into  groups,  from  a 
certain  analogy  of  age,  fex,  fate,  and  difpofition  ;  but 
all  appear  to  be  equally  unhappy,  having  their  whole 
heart  and  afFecVions  concentrated  in  a  world  to  which 
they  are  fated  never  to  return. 

The  Elyfium  of  Homer  is  allotted  only  for  the  rela- 
tions and  defcendants  of  the  gods  ;  and  Menalaus  goes 
to  this  country  of  perpetual  ipring  (i  ),  not  as  a  perfon  of 
fuperior  merit,  but  becaufe  he  had  married  the  daught:r 
of  Jove.  ^  ^j 

Even  long  after  a  future  flate  had  become  the  fcene  Becomes  a 
of  rewards  and  punifliments,  thefe  for  the  moft  part  place  of  re- 
were  diftributed,  not  according  to   moral,  but  phylical  wards  and 
diftinftions.     With  the   Greeks  and  Rom-ans,  the  foul  V""''*^- 
was  condemned  to  many  calamities  for  a  number  of  '"'"'*• 

years. 


(r)  A  military  gertleman  wlio  refided  at  Penobfcot  during  the  late  American  war,  a/Tured  us  that  the  In- 
dians, when  dehred  to  fubfcribe  a  written  argreement,  drew  always  the  pifli;re  of  the  objeifl  or  animal  whofe 
name  they  bore.      But  for  fuller  information  on  this  fubjedt,  fee  Clavigero's  Hift.  of  Mexico. 

(s)  The  queftion  which  the  Saddiicees  put  to  our  Saviour  about  the  wife  of  the  fcven  brothers,  is  a  proof 
that  the  Pharifees  th  rught  there  was  marriage  and  giving  in  marriage  in  the  future  ftate,  and  that  it  was  fome- 
what  fimilar  to  the  prefent. 

(t)  Homer  fends  the  ghoft  of  Hercules  to  the  fhades,  while  Hercules  himfelf  is  quaffing  nedlar  with  Hebe 
in  the  fkies.  One  foul  of  the  hero  is  therefore  repining  with  the  gholts  of  mortals  in  the  regions  below,  while 
the  other  is  enjoying  all  the  happinefs  of  the  gods  above.  (See  Odyssey,  B.  II.  near  tJie  end).  Philofophcrs 
fmce  have  improved  on  this  hint  of  the  poet ;  and  men  have  now  got  rational,  animal,  and  vegetable  fouls,  to 
which  fometimes  a  fourth  one  is  added,  as  propeily  belonging  to  matter  in  general.  Homer  infinuates,  that 
M;nelaus  was  to  be  tranfl.ited  to  Elyfium  without  tafting  death.  This  Elyfium  is  the  habitation  of  men,  and 
not  of  ghofts,  and  is  defcribed  as  being  fimilar  to  the  iVat  of  the  gods.  Compare  Odyjf.  iv.  1-  563 .  and  Odjff.  vi. 
1,43.  in  the  Greek, 
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years,  if  the  bt'Jywasnot  honoured  with  funeral  litts. 
Among  the  ScanJinix  ians,  a  natural  death  was  atteiid- 
eJ  with  infamy,  while  a  violent  death,  particularly  in 
battle,  j.'ave  a  title  to  fit  in  the  halls  of  Odin,  aiid  to 
tjiiaff  beer  fioni  t!;e  tkulls  of  enemies.  Amimir  the 
Tlafca'ans,  it  was  only  the  great  th.it  were  permitted 
to  animate  birds  and  tl.e  nobler  quadrupeds ;  the  lower 
ranks  were  '.r  .nstormeJ  into  wcafels,  into  paultry 
beetles,  and  ficK  me.jn  ar.imals.  Amon'^  the  Mexicans, 
thole  wI;o  were  drowred,  who  died  of  a  dropfy,  tu- 
mors, or  wounds,  or  fuch  like  drfcafes,  went  along  with 
the  children  that  had  been  faeririced  to  the  god  of  wa- 
ter, and  in  a  cool  and  delightful  place  were  allowed  to 
indulge  in  J;.-licious  repalls  and  v;iricties  of  ple:Utirev : 
thofe  who  died  of  other  difeafcs.  Were  fent  to  the  north 
cr  centre  of  the  earth,  and  weie  under  the  dominion  of 
the  ^ods  cf  darknefs.  "  The  foldiers  who  died  in 
battle,  or  in  captivity  among  their  enemies,  and  the 
women  who  died  in  labour,  went  to  the  houfe  of  the 
fun,  who  was  conlidered  as  the  prince  of  glory.  In  his 
manfions  they  led  a  life  of  cndlefs  delieht.  Every  day 
the  fol diets,  on  the  firll  appearance  of  his  rays,  hailed 
his  birtli  with  rejoicings  and  with  dancings,  and  the 
mufic  of  inftruments  ard  voices.  At  his  mei idian  they 
met  with  the  women,  and  in  like  feftivity  accompanied 
him  to  his  fetting.  After  fnur  years  of  this  glorious 
life,  they  went  to  animate  clouds,  and  birds  of  beauti- 
ful feathers  and  of  Aveet  fong  ;  but  always  at  liberty  to 
rife  again,  if  they  pleafed,  to  heaven,  or  defcend  to  the 
earth,  to  warble  their  fongs,  and  to  fuck  flowers*." 

Thefe  fentiments  of  a  future  flate,  conceived  in  a  fa- 
vage  and  a  rude  period,  could  not  long  prevail  among  an 
enlightened  and  civiliyed  people.  When  the  times  of 
rapine  and  violence  therefore  began  to  ceafe  ;  when  fo- 
cieties  regulated  by  certain  laws  began  to  be  eftablifli- 
ed  ;  when  maitial  prowefs  was  Ids  requifite,  and  the 
qu.tlities  of  the  heart  Ijad  begun  to  give  an  importance 
to  the  chara^er,  the  future  llate  was  alfo  modelled  on 
a  different  plan.  In  th»  .lEneid  of  Virgil,  an  author 
of  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  of  polilhed  manners, 
it  becomes  a  place  of  the  moll  impartial  and  unerring 
juflice  ;  every  one  now  receives  a  fentence  fuited  to  the 
aftions  of  his  pad  life,  and  a  god  is  made  to  prefide  in 
judgment ; 

Who  hears  and  judges  each  committed  crime, 

Inquires  into  the  manner,  place,  and  time. 

The  confcious  wretch  mud  all  his  aits  reveal, 

Loth  to  confefs,  unable  to  conceal. 

From  the  firft  moment  of  his  vital  breath, 

To  the  lad  hour  of  unrepeniing  death. 

The  fpirits  of  the  dead  no  longer  mingle  together 
as  in  the  Icfs  enlightened  period  of  Homer ;  the  vici- 
ous are  difmilTed  to  a  place  of  torments,  the  virtuous 
fent  to  regions  of  blifs  :  indifferent  charafters  are  con- 
fined to  a  limbus*;  and  thofe  who  are  too  virtuous  for 
hell,  but  too  much  polluted  with  the  ftains  of  vice  to 
enter  heaven  without  preparation,  are  for  ft  me  time  de- 
tained in  a  purgatory. 

For  there  are  various  penances  enjoin'd, 
And  fome  are  hung  to  bleach  upon  the  wind  ; 
Some  plung'd  in  waters,  others  purg'd  in  fires, 
Till  all  the  dregs  are  drain'd,  and  ruft  expires  ; 
Till  nothing's  left  of  their  habitual  flains, 
But  the  pure  ether  of  the  foul  remains. 
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When  ihu;  purified,  they  become  fitted  to  receive  Refurrte- 
the  rewards  of  their  pall  virtues,  and  now  enter  into  thofe 
regions  ol  happinefsaiidjoy. 

With  ether  vcfted,  and  a  purple  (ky, 
The  biifstul  feats  cf  happy  fouls  below. 
Stars  of  their  own,  and  their  own  funs  they  knoW; 
Wliere  patriots  live,  who,  for  their  country's  good. 
In  fiL^htipg  fields  were  prodigal  of  blood. 
I'ricfts  of  unblemilh'd  lives  here  make  abode, 
And  poets  worthy  their  infpiring  god; 
And  Searching  wits,  of  more  mechanic  part?, 
Who  grac'd  their  age  with  new-invented  arts: 
Thofe  who  to  worth  their  bcunty  did  extend; 
And  thofe  who  knew  that  bounty  to  commend. 

Thefe  good  men  are  engaged  in  various  amufements, 
according  to  the  taRe  and  geniiis  of  each.  Orpheus  is 
Hill  playing  on  his  harp,  and  the  wariiors  are  Hill  de- 
lighted with  their  chariots,  their  horfcs,  and  their  arms. 

The  place  of  torment  is  at  fome  dillance. 

A  gaping  gulph,  which  to  the  centre  lies, 

And  twice  as  deep  as  earth  is  diflaut  from  the  fkies  ; 

From  hence  are  heard  the  groans  of  gliolls,  the  pains 

Ol  founding  lalhes,  and  of  dragging  chains. 

Here,  thofe  who  brother's  better  cl.iim  difown, 

Expel  their  parents,  and  ufurp  the  throne; 

Delraud  their  clients,  and,  to  lucre  fold, 

Sit  brooding  on  unprofit.^ble  g"ld. 

Who  dare  not  give,  and  even  refufe  to  lend. 

To  their  poor  kindred,  or  a  wanting  friend. 

Vail  is  tiie  throng  of  thefe;  nor  lefs  the  train 

Of  ludful  youths  for  f ml  adidt'ry  flain. 

Hods  of  deferters,  who  their  honour  fold. 

And  bafely  broke  theirfaith  for  bribes  of  gold: 

All  tliefe  within  the  dungeon's  depth  remain, 

Defpairing  pardon,  and  expei5ling  pain. 

The  fouls  of  babes,  of  unhappy  lovers,  and  fome  „.    ^' 
others,  feem  to  be  placed    in  a  paradife  of  fools  re-  ijunf 
fiding  in  a  quarter  didind  from  Elylian  Tartarus  and  fools. 
Purgatory. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve,  how  much  thefe  ideas  of  a 
future  date  differ  from  the  vague  and  fimple  conjec- 
tures of  rude  nations;  and  yet  from  their  fimple  and  rude 
conjedures,  we  can  eafily  trace  the  fucceflive  changes 
in  the  w-ritings  of  Homer,  Plato,  and  Virgil  ;  and  may 
eafily  Ihow,  that  thofe  laws  which  different  nations  have 
prcfcibcd  for  their  dead,  have  always  borne  the  ftrong- 
eft  analogy  to  their  date  of  improvement,  their  fyftem 
of  opinions,  and  their  moral  attainments.  Some  na- 
tions, as  thofe  of  India,  have  fancied  a  number  of  hea- 
vens and  hells,  correfponding  to  fome  of  their  principal 
fliades  in  virtue  and  vice  ;  and  have  filled  each  of  thefe 
places  refpeflivcly  with  all  the  fceues  of  happinefs  and 
mifcry,  which  friendfliip  and  hatred,  admiration,  con- 
tempt, or  rancour,  could  fuggclL  lUithaviiig  already 
obferved  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind  in  f  rming  die 
grand  and  leading  ideas  of  a  future  flate,  we  mean 
not  to  defcend  to  the  modifications  wliich  may  have 
occurred  to  particular  nations,  f(;i51s,  or  individuals. 

The  belief  of  Chridians  relJKfling  futurity  demands  .j-,,^  ^^^^ 
our  attention,  as  being  founded  on  a  different  principle,  of  tuc  dead 
namely,  on  exprefs  revelation   from    heaven.      From  as  revealed 
many  exprefs  declarations  in  Scripture,  all  Chridians  '"  Scrip- 
feem  to  be  agreed,  that  there  is  a  heaven  appointed  for  ""^''■ 

the 
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the  good  and  a  hell  for  the  wicked.  In  thi 
the  faints  dwell  in  the  prefence  of  God  and  th;  unin- 
terrupted fplendors  of  day.  Thofe  who  have  been  wife 
fhine  as  the  tirmamei.t,  and  thofe  who  have  converted 
many  to  rightcoiifnefs  as  the  tl.us.  Their  bodies  are 
glorious,  immortal,  incorruptible,  notfubjcft  to  (i^ifeafe, 
to  pdin,  or  to  dea'.h.  Their  minds  are  ftrungers  to  for- 
row,  to  crying,  to  difappointment ;  all  their  defires  are 
prelenlly  fatislied ;  while  they  are  calling,  they  are  an- 
fwered  ;  while  they  are  fpeaking,  they  are  heard.  Their 
mental  faculties  are  alfo  enlarged ;  they  no  more  fee 
things  obfcurely,  and  as  througti  a  cloud,  but  continu- 
ally beholding  new  wonders  and  beauties  in  creation, 
arc  conltantly  exclaiming,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  !  is  the 
Lord  of  Holts,  worthy  is  he  to  icceive  glory,  and  ho- 
nour, and  thankfgiviiig;  and  to  him  be  alcribed  wif- 
dom,  and  power,  and  might;fcr  great  and  marvellous  are 
his  works,  and  the  whole  univeife  is  filled  with  his  glory." 
Their  notions  of  hell  differ  confiderably.  Some  vm- 
derllanding  the  Scriptures  literally,  have  plunged  the 
wicked  into  an  abyfs  without  any  bottom  ;  have  made 
this  gulph  darker  than  night ;  have  filled  it  with  ranco- 
rous and  malignant  fpirits,  that  are  worfe  than  furies  ; 
and  have  defcribed  it  as  full  of  fulphur,  burning  for 
ever.  This  frightlul  gulph  has  by  forne  been  placed 
in  the  bowels,  of  the  earth  ;  by  fome  in  the  fun  ;  by 
fome  in  the  moon  ;  and  by  fomc  in  a  comet :  but  as 
the  Scriptures  have  determined  nothing  on  the  fubjedf, 
all  fuch  conjeftures  are  idle  and  groundlefs. 

Others  imagine,  that  the    fire  and  fulphur  are  here 

to  be  taken  in  a  figurative  fenfe.     Thefe  fuppofe  the 

torments  of  hell  to  be  troubles  of  mind  and  remorfes 

of  confcience  ;  and  fupport  their  opinion  by  obferving, 

that  matter  cannotaft  upon  fpirit;  forgetting,  perhaps, 

that  at  the  refurrecftion  the  fpirit  is  to  be  clothed  with 

a  body,  and,  at  any  rate,  that  it  is  not  for  man  vainly 

44       to  prefcribe  bounds  to  Omnipotecce. 

Ofthe  mid-    What  feems  to  have  tortured  tlie  geniusof  divinesmuch 

aie  (late,     more  than  heaven  or  hell,  is  a  middle  (late.  Onthisfub- 

anddifte-    j^^  there  being  little  revealed  in  Scripture,  many  have 

about  thought  in  incumbent  upon  them  to  fupply  the  defedl ; 
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heaven    wildom,  nor  knowledge,  in  the  grave. 


rent  opi- 
nions 
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which  they  feem  to  have  done  in  different  ways.  From 
the  Scriptures  fpeaking  frequently  of  the  dead  asfleeping 
in  their  graves,  thofe  who  imagine  that  the  powers  of 
the  mind  are  dependent  on  the  body,  fuppofe  that  they 
fleep  till  the  refurreiflion,  when  they  arc  to  be  awaken- 
ed by  the  trump  of  God,  reunited  to  their  bodies,  have 
their  faculties  rellored,  and  their  fentence  awarded. 

This  opinion  they  fupport  by  what.  St  Peter  fays  in 
the  Acts,  that  D.avid  is  not  afcended  into  heaven  ;  and 
that  this  patriarch  could  not    poffibly  be  fpeaking  uf 
himfelf  when  he  faid,  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  foul  in 
hell,  ;.  e.  the  place  ofthe  dead."  They  cbferve,  too,  that 
the  vidlory  of  Chrifl  over  death  and  the  grave  feems  to 
imply,  that  our  fouls  are  fubjefl  to  their  power ;  that 
accordingly  die  Scripture  fpeaks  frequently  of  the  foul's 
drawing  near  to,  of  its  being  redeemed  from,  and  of  its 
defcending  into,  the  grave  ;  that  tlie  Pialmift,  however, 
declares  plainly,  that  when  the  breath  of  man  goeth 
forth,  he  returneth  to  his  earth,  and  that  very  day  his 
thoughts  perilh.     And  fhould  any  one  choofe  to  con- 
fult  Ecclefralles,  he  v/ill  find,  that  the  living  know  that 
they  ihall  die,  but  that  the  dead  know  not  any  thing : 
that  their  love,  and  their  hatred,   and  their  envy,  are 
feriihedj  and   that  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  uor 


whither  they  ReAirrec 
are  gone.  tii.r. 

lliofe  who  believe  that  the  foul  is  not  for  the  exer-  ^""^^^ 
cifeof  its  faculties  dependent  on  the  body,  are  upon  its  Acconiing 
fep.iration  at  death  obliged  to  diipofe  of  it  feme  other  ti  othtri.a 
way.     In  eft.ibhihing  their  theory,  they  ufoa'ly  begin  "^^"^  "^ 
with  attempting    to  prove,  from  Scripture  or    tradi- ^°';!['J°^^^ 
tion,  both  its  aftive  and  feparate  exillence ;  but  wi:h 
proofs  from  tradition  we  intend  not  to  meddle.    Their 
arguments  from  Scripture  being  of  more  value,  deferve 
cur  ferioui  confideration  ;  and  are  nearly  as  follow. 

Abraham,  they  lay,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  are  (fill  living, 
becaufe  Jehovah  is  their  God,  and  he,  it  is  allowed,  is 
not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.  But  their 
opponents  reply.  That  this  is  the  argument  which  our 
Saviour  brought  from  the  writings  of  Moles  to  prove  a 
future  rcfuneaion  cf  the  dead ;  and  that  any  per- 
fon  who  looks  into  the  context,  will  fee  it  was  not 
meant  of  a  middle  flate.  From  the  dead  living  unto 
Goii,  our  Saviour  infers  nothing  more  than  that  they 
ihall  live  at  the  refurreiflion ;  and  that  thefe  gen- 
tlemen would  do  well  in  future  to  make  a  dillindlion- 
between  fimply  living  and  living  unto  God  :  For  thougli 
Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  be  living  unto  God,  our 
Saviour  has  alfured  us  that  Abraham  is  dead,  and  the 
prophets  dead. 

A  fecond  argument  is  that  glirapfe  which  St  Paul 
had  of  paradife  about  14  years  befoie  he  Irad  written 
his  Second  Epillle  to  the  Corinthians.  To  this  argu- 
ment their  opponents  reply,  That  as  St  Paul  could  not 
tell  whether,  on  that  occafion,  he  was  out  of  the  body 
or  in  the  body,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  whole- 
was  a  vifion  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  is  no  proof  of  a  fepa- 
rate exiitence. 

A  third  argument  is,  St  Paul's  wiping  to  be  abfent 
from  the  body,  and  prefent  with  the  Lord.  But,  flry 
their  opponents,  St  Paul  deilred  not  to  be  unclothed,  but 
to  be  clothed  upon :  and  as  fome  of  thofe  who  main- 
tain a  feparate  exiitence,  bring  Scripture  to  prove  tliat 
the  body  ||  continues  united  to  Chrift  till  the  refurrec-  ., 
tion  ;  in  that  cafe,  S:  Paul,  if  he  wilhed  to  be  prefent  [.^techifrnv 
with  tiie  Lord,  fhould  hare  rather  remained  with  his 
body  than  left  it. 

A  fourth  argument  is,  the  appearance  of  Mnfes  and 
EJiis  upon  the  mount  of  transfiguration.     To  which 


their  opponents  reply,  that  thefe  faints  appeared  in 
their  bodies;  that  Elias  was  never  diverted  of  his  body  ; 
and  that  the  account  which  we  have  of  the  burial  of 
Mofes,  has  led  fome  of  the  ableil  critics  and  founded 
divines  to  conclude,  that  he  was  likewife  tranflated  to 
heaven  without  tailing  death.  At  any  rate,  fay  they, 
he  might  have  been  railed  from  the  dead  for  the  very 
purpoli:  of  beuig  prefent  at  the  tr.msiiguration,  as  the 
bodies  of  other  faints  certainly  were,  to  bear  teilimony 
to  our  Lord's  refurreflion  and  viflory  over  the  grave. 

A  fitth  argument  is,  what  our  Saviuur  faid  to  the 
thief,  "  Verily  I  fay  unto  thee,  to-day  thou  flialt  be 
with  me  in  paradile."  The  objeiflion  ufualiy  made 
here  is,  that  the  e.xpreirion  is  evidently  ambiguous  and 
that  tlie  fenfe  depends  entirely  on  the  punifluation  :  for 
if  the  point  be  placed  after  to-day,  the  meaning  will  be 
"  Verily,  even  now,  1  tell  thee,  thou  ihalt  be  with  me 
in  paradife."  But  the  impoit  of  paradife  in  this  place,, 
fay  the  opponents,  is  likewiie  doubtful.  We  learn  from. 
St  Pster's  explanation  of  the  i6th  Pfalm,  that  our  Sa,-. 

xictii's, 
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vioui's  fiSul  w.is  r.nt  to  he  leli  in  1  ell  ;  anJ  \vi  know 
tliat  en  the  day  of  his  ciuciluion  he  wont  not  to  hcii- 
ven  :  f«r  at;er  lie  h:id  rifeii  fi"iii  tlic  place  of  lli;  lie.iJ, 
he  forbaJe  one  of  the  w m-.en  to  touch  hiin,  aj  he  had 
not  yet  afcenJed  to  the  Tather.  Hell,  therefore  and 
para  Jile,  continne  they,  lccn>  to  be  in  this  paliage  tlie 
very  f.nie  tiling,  the  place  of  the  dead;  and  our  Savi- 
oiir's  intention,  they  add,  was  i-.ot  to  go  to  heaven  at 
that  time,  but  to  lliow  his  viiflory  over  deatli  and  the 
grave,  to  whiifc  power  all  ni  iiikind  had  become  fub- 
j.ct  by  the  difolcJience  of  their  firll  parents. 

W.thcut  pretending  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  this 
dlfpute,  ti)e  ingenious  Burnet,  in  his  Thcoiy  of  the 
Earth,  endeavours  to  prove,  upon  the  authority  of  the 
ancient  fathers,  that  paraJifclics  between  the  earth  and 
the  moon;  and  tie  learned  Dodwell,  on  the  fame  aii- 
ihority,  ha'i  made  it  th.-  c.  mmon  receptacle  oi"  fouls  till 
the  refuireiaion;  but  has  not  trlJ  us  wjiether  or  net 
they  are  to  be  accountable  for  the  actions  of  this  fcpa- 
rate  e\i;\cnce  at  the  latter  day,  or  are  only  to  be 
judged  according  to  the  deeds  that  were  done  in  tlicir 
bodies. 

This  notion  of  a  common  receptacle  has  difpleifed 
many.  The  llatc  of  purgation,  ohfcurcly  hinted  in  the 
doflrines  of  Pythagtras,  and  openly  avowed  by  Plato 
andVirjjil,  his  been  adopted  by  the  Roniilh  divine?, 
who  fupport  their  opinion  on  certain  oblcure  paifages 
of  fcripture,  which  are  always  of  a  yielding  and  a  waxen 
nature,  may  eafily  be  twifted  to  any  hypothefis,  and  like 
general  lovers  efpoufe  rather  from  intereft  than  merit. 

It  has  dilpleafcd  others,  bccaufe  they  are  anxious  that 
the  righteous  fliould  have  a  forc-tafte  of  thcii  joys,  and 
the  wicked  cf  their  torments,  immediately  after  death, 
which  they  infer  to  be  certainly  the  cafe  from  the  pa- 
rable  of  the  tich  man  and  I.azarus  (u).  But  to  this  it  is 
obje.fled,  that  the  rich  man  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  hell, 
the  place  of  torments,  and  that  this  punifliment  ought 
not  to  take  place  on  their  own  hypothefis  till  after  the 
fentencc  at  the  rcfurrefiion. 

Another  argument  ufed  for  tlie  intermediate  ftate  is 
the  vifinn  of  St  John  in  the  Apocalypfe.  In  this  vi- 
fion  the  Evangelill  faw  under  the  altar  the  fouls  of  thofc 
that  were  (lain  for  the  word  of  God  and  for  the  teftimo- 
jiy  which  they  held.  Tlieir  opponents  doubt  whether 
thefe  vifible  fouls, were  immatcnal,asSt  John  heard  them 
cry  with  a  loud  voice,  and  faw  white  robes  given  imto 
every  one  of  them.  If  they  had  bodie;,  that  circumftancc 
might chnnce  to  prove  a  refurredlion  immediately  after 
d?ath,  and  fo  fuperfede  the  general  lefurredlion  at  the 
laft  day. 

\Vliile  fuch  conclafions  as  are  here  drawn  from  the 
prirable  and  vifion,  fay  the  oppofers  of  an  intermediate 
confcious  exiflencc,  imply  tliat  the  dead  arc  already 
railed,  and  are  now  receiving  the  rcfpefUvc  rewards  of 
their  virtues  and  their  crimes  ;  thofe  who  maint.iin  an 
ir^termediate  feparate  eiiik-nce,  who  fpcak  of  the  body 
iis  a  prifon,  and  of  the  foul  as  receiving  an  incrcafe  of 
power  when  freed  from  the  body,  are  certainly  not  more 
than  confillent  with  thcmfelves,  when  they  think  tliat 
this  foul  would  derive  an  advantage  from  its  after  union 
with  either  a  new  fyftem  of  matter  or  the  old  one,  how- 
ever much  altered.    Baxter,  they  fay,  who  law  the  in- 
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confiftency,  was  difpofed  to  reiifon  fomewhat  like  JE-  tefutree. 
neas,  w^t^ 

O,  Father  !   can  i:  be  tlr.-.t  fouls  fublime 

Return  to  vifit  our  tcrrclbial  dim;  ? 

Or  that  the  gei.'rous  mind,  rclea.'d  at  death, 

Should  covet  lazy  limbs  and  mort.il  breath  i 

In  no  one  inftiince,  they  con'ir.n.",  have  Chriftians 
perhips  move  apparently  than  in  this  argument  \\ reded 
the  Scriptures  to  their  own  hurt:  by  tluis  raflily  at- 
t.mpting  to  accommodate  the  ficred  doi5trines  of  reli- 
gion to  a  preconceived  phih  lophic.il  hypothefis,  they 
have  laid  thenifeives  open  to  the  ridicule  of  deills,  and 
have  been  obliged,  for  the  fake  of  conlillency,  either  to 
deny  or  to  fpeak  flightingly  of  the  rclurrciflion ;  which 
is  certainly  the  furell  foundation  of  llicir  hope,  feeing 
St  Paul  hatlialiiircd  I's,  that  iftherebeno  refurreiflioii 
of  the  dead,  then  they  which  are  fallen  afleep  in  Chrill 
are  perifhed,  and  ihofe  who  furvive  may  eat  and  diink, 
and  adf  as  they  pleafe,  for  to-morrow  they  die  ;  and  die, 
too,  never  to  live  again. 

ThoDgh  this  reproof  may  be  rather  feveic,  we  are 
forry  to  obferve  that  there  leems  to  have  be  been  fome- 
times  too  much  reafon  f 'r  it.  A  certain  divine -j-,  whofe  f  DrWattt. 
piety  was  eminent,  and  whofe  memory  we  refpeff,  ha- 
ving written  "  An  Etfay  toward  the  proof  of  a  fepa- 
rate  Sate  of  Souls  between  Death  and  the  Refurrec- 
ticn,  ai.d  the  Commencement  of  the  Rewards  of  Vir- 
tue and  vice  immediately  alter  death,"  has  taken  this 
mo:to,  "  Bccaufe  fentence  againll  an  evil  work  is  not 
executed  fpeedily,  therefore  the  heart  of  the  fons  of 
men  is  fully  fet  in  them  to  do  evil."  "  The  doctrine,  he 
fays,  of  the  refurredlion  of  the  body  and  tlie  confe- 
quent  If  ates  of  heaven  and  of  hell,  is  a  guard  and  mo- 
tive of  divine  force,  but  it  is  renounced  by  the  enemies 
of  our  holy  Chrillianity  ;  and  fhould  we  give  up  the  re- 
compenfes  of  feparate  fouls,  while  the  dcift  denies  the 
rtfurreffion  of  the  body,  I  fear,  between  both  we  fhould 
fadly  enfeeble  and  expofe  the  caufe  of  virtue,  and  leave 
it  too  naked  and  defencelefs." 

This  author,  who  wilhes  much  that  the  punifhment 
of  crimes  fhould  follow  immediately  alter  death, is  of 
opinion,  that  if  heaven  intended  to  check  vice  and  im- 
piety in  the  world,  it  has  aifled  unwifely,  if  it  really  has 
deferred  the  punilhment  of  the  wicked  to  fo  late  a  pe- 
riod as  the  rcfurreflion.  "  For  fuch,  he  obfervcs,  is  the 
weaknefs  and  folly  of  our  natures,  that  men  will  not 
be  fo  much  influenced  and  alarmed  by  dillant  profpeifls, 
nor  fo  folicitous  to  prepare  for  an  event  vhich  they 
fuppofe  to  be  fo  very  far  off,  as  they  v.'ould  for  the  fame 
event  if  it  commences  as  foon  as  ever  this  mortal  life 
expires.  The  vicious  man  will  indulge  his  fenfualities, 
and  lie  down  to  fleep  in  death  with  this  comfort,  I 
fliall  take  my  reft  here  for  100  or  1000  years,  and  per- 
haps in  all  that  fpace  my  offences  may  he  forgotten  ; 
or  let  the  woi  ft  come  that  can  come,  I  fhall  have  a 
long  fweet  nap  before  my  forrows  begin  :  and  thu--  the 
force  of  divine  terrors  is  greatly  enervated  by  this  delay 
of  punilliment." 

'Ilius  far  our  author,  who  thinks    that  his  hypothe- 
fis, if  not  true,  is  at  leaft  expedient,  and  that   from  mo- 
tives of  expediency  it  ought  to  be  inculcated  as  a  doc- 
trine 


(u)  Whitby  fhows  that  this  parable  was  conformalilc  to  the  notions  of  the  Jews  at  that  time  ;  and  even  the 
Mahometans,  who  believe  in  the  refurrcflion  of  the  dead,  fuppofe  likcwife  a  ftatc  of  rewards  and  punifhments  in 
the  yt-ave. 
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trine  of  Scri[>ture  ;  but  how  far  his  reafors  can  be 
here  jnftified  we  mean  not  to  tietermii.c  ;  we  ih;ul  Icive 
that  to  be  fettled  by  others,  reminding  them  only  that 
the  diftance  of  future  rewards  and  puiiiihnients  is  not 
greater  on  the  fuppofition  of  the  flecp  of  the  foul  tlian 
on  the  contrary  hypothefis.  Every  man  who  has  but 
dipt  into  the  fcience  of  metaj  hyfics  knows,  and  no  man 
ever  knew  better  than  he  who  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  that  lime  unper- 
celved  palfes  away  as  in  an  inllant  ;  and  that  if  the  foul 
be  in  a  ilate  void  of  confcioufnefs  b-jtween  death  and 
the  refurredion,  the  man  who  has  lain  in  his  f-rave 
looo  years  will  appear  to  hinifelf  to  have  died  in  one 
moment  and  been  ralfed  in  the  next.  We  v.'ould  likc- 
vife  recommend  to  thofe  who  may  henceforth  be  in- 
clined to  inculcate  any  thing  as  a  doctrine  of  Scripture 
merL-ly  on  account  of  its  fuppofeJ  expediency,  always 
to  remember  that  God  is  above,  that  they  are  below, 
that  he  is  omnifcicnt,  that  they  are  of  yefterday  and 
Vnow  little,  that  their  words  therefore  fhou'.d  be  wary 
and  few,  and  that  they  IhouLi  always  fpeak  with  re- 
fpedl  of  whatever  concerns  the  Sovereign  of  the  univerfe, 
or  relates  to  his  govcrnm.cnt  eiiher  in  the  natural  or  mo- 
ral world.  For  wilt  thou,  fays  the  Higheft,  difannul 
my  judgment?  Wilt  thou  condemn  me  that  thou  may- 
eft  be  rijihteous  ?  Shall  he  that  c^ntendeth  with  the  Al- 
mighty inftru>5l  him  ?  He  that  reproveth  God  let  him 
anfwer  it. 

If,  in  Hating  thefe  oppofite  opinions,  we  may  feem 
to  have  favoured  what  has  been  called  the  fleep  of  the 
foul,  it  is  not  from  any  convidion  of  its  truth,  for 
there  are  particular  texts  of  Scripture  which  appear  to 
us  to  militate  againft  it.  We  are  fatisfied,  however, 
that  it  is  a  very  harmlefs  opinion,  neither  injurious  to  the 
reft  of  the  articles  of  the  Chriilian  faith  nor  to  virtuous 
pradlice  ;  and  that  thofe  who  have  poured  forth  tor- 
rents of  obloquy  upon  fuch  as  may  have  held  it  in  fim- 
plicity  and  godly  fincerity,  have  either  miftaken  the 
doiflrine  which  they  condemned,  or  been  polfelled  by 
a  fpirit  lefs  mild  than  that  of  the  gofpel  (x). 

\Vhatever  be  the  fate  of  the  middle  ftate,  the  refur- 
reiflion  ftands  on  a  different  bafis.  It  is  repeatedly  af- 
ferted  in  Scripture  ;  and  thnfe  grounds  on  which  we  be- 
lieve it  are  authenticated  facts,  which  the  affectation, 
the  ingenuity,  and  the  hatred  of  fceplics,  havenumber- 
lefs  times  attempted  in  vain  to  difprove.  Thefe  lacls 
we  are  now  to  confider,  referring  our  readers  for  the 
charader  of  the  witnelfes,  the  authenticity  of  the  go- 
fpelhiftory,  and  the  poffibility  of  miracles,  to  the 
parts  ot  this  wotk  where  thefe  fubjefls  are  treated 
(See  MiRACLE,  Metaphysics,  Part  I.  Chap.  vii.  and 
Religion)  ;  or,  fhculd  mure  particular  information  be 
required,  to  the  writings  of  Dittcn,  Sherlock,  and  Weft. 

Our  Lord,  after  proving  his  divine  mifllon  by  the 
miracles  which  he  wrought,  and  by  the  completion  of 
ancient  prediftions  in  which  he  was  defcribed,  declared 
Vol.  XVI. 
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that  U-.c  Jn;Srine  of  a  refurreftion  was  one  oF  thofe  Rtfiirre-. 
truths  v-hich  he  can;e  to  announce.  To  fi^ow  that  :'uch  •'"'■• 
an  event  was  pofilble,  he  reftoreJ  to  life  the  daughter  of  4')""°^ 
Jairus,  a  ruler  of  the  fynagogue,  a  young  man  of  N.iin,  The  jot?-- 
who  was  carried  out  on  his  bier  lo  be  buriid,  and  his  ''illi)  f:f  it 
frieir-l  Lazarus,  whofe  bt.dy  at  the  time  was  thought  to  ^""^'^  '')' 

have  become  the  prey  of  corruption.     Th  usft  the  two  "^"^  ^"'    ■ 

fii^      t-    \^    r        ■        y  t      •       ,        *     -  .  Viorr  H  ra-- 

rlt  of  tlielc  miracles  were  wrought  m  the  prefcijce  of  fmofi viral 
a  number  of  witneffes,  yet  the  lift,  owing  to  particular  i>crfo:>s 
circumftances,  produced  a  much  greater  noife  amon"-  f'"'"  'l^c 
the  Jewi.  It  was  performed  on  a  perfon  fetmingly  of '^'^*''  » 
fome  note,  in  the  village  of  Bethany,  not  far  In.m' Je- 
rufalcm,  and  in  the  prefence  of  a  great  many  perfms 
who  from  the  meiropolis  had  come  to  condole  with 
Mary  and  Martha.  No  druljts  were  entertai.-.ed  of  the 
reality  cf  Lazarus's  death.  Our  Lord  was  at  a  diftance 
wh'.n  he  expired,  and  his  body  had  already  been  lying 
for  fome  days  in  the  grave.  Wlicn  he  came  forth  at 
the  voice  of  our  Lord,  all  were  aftonifhed.  Thofe  from 
Jerufalem,  on  returning  home,  are  impatient  to  relate 
what  they  had  feen  ;  thofe  who  heard  cf  fo  memorable 
an  event  cannot  conceal  it ;  the  report  reaches  the  ears 
of  the  Pharifees  and  chief  priefts.  They  are  foon  made 
acquainted  with  every  circumftance  ;  and  dreadiiig  the 
ilfue,  they  think  it  necelfary  to  call  a  council  upon  the 
occafion,  and  concert  the  meafures  that  ought  to  be 
purfued  in  a  matter  which  was  likely  to  be  attended 
with  fo  many  and  important  confequences.  In  this 
council,  it  feemed  to  be  agreed  that  our  Lord  had  per- 
formed, and  was  ftill  continuing  to  perform,  many  mi- 
racles :  That  this  laft  miracle,  as  being  of  an  extraor- 
dinary kind,  would  make  many  converts  ;  and  that  if 
meafures  were  not  fpeedily  taken  to  prevent  thefe  un- 
common difplays  of  his  power,  all  would  believe  on 
him  :  the  jealoufy  of  the  Romans  would  be  excited,  the 
rulers  depofed,  and  the  nation  of  the  Jews  deprived  of 
its  few  remaining  privileges.  Yet,  notv.ithftanding  thefe 
private  concefllons  made  in  the  council,  the  members 
who  dreaded  to  let  their  fentiments  be  known  to  the 
people,  afJeft  in  public  to  treat  our  Saviour  as  an  im- 
poftor.  But  he  who  already  had  demonftrated  the  ab- 
furdity  of  their  opinion,  who  fuppofed  that  his  miracles 
were  wrought  by  Beelzebub  prince  of  the  devils,  is  agai.a 
ready  to  confute  the  ridiculous  alfertion  of  thofe  who 
pretended  to  fay  that  they  were  a  deception.  His  friend 
Lazarus  v.-as  ftill  living  at  the  diftance  of  only  a  few- 
miles,  and  many  of  the  Jews  who  had  gone  to  fee  him 
were  ready  to  atteft  the  truth  of  the  report.  If  the 
rulers,  apprehending  the  confequences  of  tiie  truth,  be 
alVaid  to  know  it,  and  if  they  are  unwilling  to  go  to 
Bethany,  or  to  fend  for  Lazarus  and  thofe  who  weie 
prefent  at  his  refiirreflion,  our  Lord  gives  them  a  fair 
opportunity  of  detecting  his  fraud,  if  there  was  any  fuch 
to  be  found  in  him.  To  preferve  their  pov/er,  and  re- 
move the  jealous  fnfpicion  of  the  Romans,  it  had  been 
already  determined  in  coj-.ncil  Co  put  him  to  death  ;  and 
■3  our 


(x)  Perhaps  no  man  has  been  more  culpable  in  this  refpeft  than  the  celebrated  Warburton,  who  feems  at 
firft  to  have  himfelf  denied  an  intermediate  ftate  of  confcious  exiftence.  He  afterwards  imagined  that  fuch  a 
ftate  is  fuppofed,  though  not  exprefsly  aiTerted,  in  Scripture  ;  and  at  laft  he  maintained  it  with  all  the  zeal  and 
warmth  ot  a  profelyte.  To  prove  the  fincerity  of  his  converfion,  he  treated  his  adverfaries  with  fcurrilous 
nicknames,  banter,  and  abufe ;  a  fpecies  of  reafoiiing  which  feldom  fucceeds  in  recommending  a  bad  caufe,  aH  J 
y-hich  never  confers  credit  on  one  that  is  rood. 
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our  LvTvi  ie:c;.li  liut  the  t!:irJ  daj-  after  his  death  he  of  CjJ,  ye  cnnnol  overthrow  it,  Icil  hap!/  ye  be  f.-und 
Ih.ill  vitc- iVoin  tl.eqnivc.  Here  no  pl.icc  was  refervcd  even  to  figlit  againfl  God."  This  advice  the  council 
lor  deception.  The  fc^l  of  the  Pharikes  and  the  cliiet  followed.  But  is  it  podibk:  that  Gamaliel  could  have 
jiricfts  are  openly  warned  and  put  upon  tlieir  guard  ;  given  it,  or  the  council  paid  tlio  lead  regard  to  it,  h.id 
and,  very  fori\inately  for  the  caule  of  Chriftianity.tliis  the  fiory  of  the  difciples  Healing  the  body  been  then 
lingul.irjprediLlion  was  not  lie.ird  with  I'corn,  or  indeed,  credited  ?  Surely  fonie  among  them  would  have  obfer- 
i;  with  (lorn,  it  was  only  alFeiftcd.  We  know  from  the  ved,  that  a  work  or  counfel,  founded  on  impoliure  and 
icn  inicnts  eiprelfcd  in  the  council,  that  our  Lord  was  fraud,  couXdnoihc/npjiofed to  te  of  Go.l,  and  they  would 
i.Lrclly  dicaded  by  the  rulers  ;  tliat  his  miracles  were  unqueftionably  have  ilain  the  apoftks. 
1  iriVem  bein7  difcredited  ;  and  that  his  prediaions  in  The  ftory  of  fteaiiiig  the  body  is  indeed  one  of  the 
their  private  opinion,  were  not  to  be  flighted.  The  moft  fenfclefs  fifcions  that  ever  was  invented  in  fupport 
means  accordingly  which  they  employed  to[.revent,even  of  *  bad  caufe.  Our  Lord  was  on  earth  40  days  after 
in  the  very  appearance,  the  completion  of  his  prophecy,  he  arofe.  He  appeared  frequently  to  his  difciples.  He 
were  admirably  calculated  to  remove  the  fcruples  of  the  ate  and  drank  in  their  pvefeme  ;  and  when  fome  of  them 
moil  wary  and  fccptical  inquirers,  if  their  objed  was  only  doubted,  he  bade  them  handle  him  and  fee  that  he  was 
to  feaich  after  truth.  At  the  next  felliv.il  oi  the  palf-  not  a  fpeflrc,  (howed  the  mark  of  the  fpcar  in  his  fide, 
over,  when  the  fcheme  of  Caiaphas  was  put  in  execution,  and  the  prints  of  the  nails  in  his  feet  and  hands.  Be- 
and  when  it  was  deemed  expedient  by  the  council  that  fides  thus  appearing  to  his  difciples,  he  was  feen  by 
lie  Ihould  die,  to  fave  the  nation  from  the  jealoufy  of  more  than  500  brethren  at  one  time  ;  all  of  whom,  as 
ihe  Romans;  as  a  proof  of  their  Heady  loyalty  to  well  as  his  difeiples,  mud  neccflarily  have  known  him 
Rome  he  was  apprehended,  was  tried  as  an  enemy  to  previous  to  his  fiifl'ering,  and  could  therefore  attell 
her  government,  was  at  laft  condemned  upon  falfe  evi-  that  he  was  the  perfon  who  was  once  dead  but  was  then 
dence,  and  fufpended  on  a  crofs  until  they  were  fully  fa-  alive.  Yet  for  Itrangers  in  general,  who  had  not  feen 
lisfied  of  his  death.  Even  after  his  death,  the  fpear  of  him  previous  to  his  death,  and  could  not  therefore  iden- 
a  foldicr  was  thruft  into  his  fide  ;  and  the  water  that  tify  his  perfon  after  he  arofe,  our  Lord  referved 
gullied  out  witli  the  blood  is  a  proof  to  thofe  who  are  many  other  proofs  diat  were  equally  convincing.  Be- 
acquainted  with  t!ie  (truiflure  and  economy  of  living  fore  his  afcenfion,  he  bade  his  difciples  wait  till  they  re- 
bodies,  that  lie  mull  have  been  fome  time  dead,  ceived  power,  by  the  Holy  Gho(l  defcending  upon 
After  he  was  taken  down  from  the  en  fs,  a  feal  was  tiiem  :  That  then  tliey  fhoi'.ld  be  witneifes  with  him, 
all  by  His  put  on  the  door  of  the  fcpulchre  m  which  lie  was  laid,  botli  in  Jerufalem,  and  in  aii  Judea,  and  in  Pamaria, 
own  rcfur-  ;is  the  bed  check  againft  fecret  fraud  ;  and  a  guard  of  and  unto  the  uttermoll  ends  of  the  earth;  in  order  that 
'"*■""        foldiers  was  llalioncd  around  it,  as    the  bed  fecwrity  the  people  of  all  thefe  nations,  obferving  the  mir. -'" 
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uclc 
wrought  in  his  name,  might  ihemfelves  become  ocular 
witnelfes  that  thole  who  preached  his  refiirieilion  were 
Warranted  to  do  fo  by  his  authori:y  ;  and  that  this  au- 
thority, on  which  fo  numerous  miracles  attended,  mud 
be  divine. 

We  intend  not  here  to  examine  the  minute  objedlions 


againd  open  violence.  In  fpite,  however,  of  all  thefe 
precautions,  the  predi<5lion  was  accomplifhed  ;  the  an- 
gel of  God,  defcending  from  heaven  wi:h  a  counte- 
nance like  lightning,  and  with  raiment  white  as  Ihow  ; 
the  watch  (hake,  and  become  as  dead  men  ;  the  earth 
quakes;  the  done  is  rolled  f.om  the  mouth  of  the  fe- 

pulchre ;    the   angel  fits  on  it,  and  our  Lord  comes  and  cavils  tliat  have  been  advanced  refpecting  the  truth 

Jorth.  of  this  important  fail.     The  kinds,  however,  we  Ih  dl 

It  was  in  vain  for  the  Jews  to  allege  that  his  difci-  mention  in  general.     Some  have  doubted  of  our  I.,ord's 

pics  came  in  the  night,  and  dole  him  away,  while  the  refurreiTtion,  as  being  an  event  which  is  not  confirmed 

watch  were  afleep.     One  mud  fmile  at  thefe  puerile  af-  by  general  experience,  becaufe  they  imagine  thrtt  what 

I'ertions.     Hov/   came  the    d.fciples  to   kinw  that  the  happens  once  Ihould  happen  again,  and  evi.n  repeatedly, 

watch  were  allecp  ;  or  what  excufe  hjd  the  watch  for  in  order  to  be  true.     Some,  taking  their  (  wn  lo  be  pre- 

llceping,  and  incurring  a  puniihment  whidi  they  knew  ferable  fchemes,  have  nl-jciTled  lo  ihe  way  in  wliich  it 

to  be  capital  in  the  Roman  law  ?  and  how  came  they,  in  happened,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  narrated. — 

the  name  of  w.mder,   to  be  brought  as  an  evidence  fur  Some  have  imagined,   that  pollibly  the  gofpel  hidory 

tliofe  iraniaiftions  that  happened  at  the  time  when  they  may  be  falfe  ;  th.it  polTibly  the  difciples  were  very   ig- 

wcrc  afleep  ?  norant,  and  might  be  deceived  ;  that  pnfliljly,  too,  they 

Whatever  credit  may  be  given  by  modern  infidels  to  were  deep  politicians,  and  a  fet  ol  impodors  ;  and  that 

this  ill  framed  itory,  it  is  pad  dil'pule  that  it  Iv^d  none  pofTibly  the  writings  which   detected    tlieir  falfehoods 

among  the  Jew'ilh  niler.'i  at  ihe  time  that  it  was  current,  may  have  been  dedroyed.     It  i*  diilicult  to  reafon,  and 

Not  long  after  our'  Saviour's  rcfurredlion,  the  apodles  worfe  to  convince,  againd  this  evidence  of  pofilbilitles  : 

were  called  before    the    council,  and  threatened  with  but  we  flatter  oiuielves,  that  to  thee  ndid  reader  it  will 
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death  for  teaching  in  the  name  of  Jefus.  Their  bold- 
j:cf-  up^'U  that  occafion  was  lo  provoking  to  the  rulers, 
that  the  threat  wcjuld  have  been  indantly  put  in  execu- 
tion, had  not  Gamaliel,  a  doiftor  ol  the  law  of  high  re- 
putition,  put  tliem  in  mind  of  other  impodors  who  had 


appear  fufficiently  overturned  in  our  article  Miracle  ; 
v.liere  it  is  fliown  that  neither  clowns  nor  politicians 
could  have  ad'tcd  the  part  that  was  adled  by  the  apodles, 
had  not  the  refurreclion  been  an  undinibtedfail. 

Some  of  the  objee>ors  to  it  havealfo  maintained,  that 


perilhed  in  their  attempts  to   millead   the  people;  and  pollibly  there  is  nothing  material  without  us,  that  there 

concluded  a  very  fenfible  fpcech  with  thefe  reniark.-ible  is  nothingmental  within  us,  and  that  poifibly  the  whole 

v.'ords  :  "  And  now,  I  fay  unto  you,  refrain  from  thefe  world  is  ideas.     This  mode  of  arguing  we  pretend  not 

men,  and  let  them  alone;  for  it  this  counfel,' or  this  to  explain;  it  is  tliought  by  fome  to  proceed  entirely 

work,,  be  of  men,  it  v.ill  come  to  nought ;  but  if  it  be  from  a  perverfencfs  of  mind  or  difpofition,  while  in  books 
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of  medicine  it  is  always  confideTed  as  a  fymptom  of  dlf- 
eile,  and  the  patient  recommended  to  be  treated  in  the 
hi'fpital,  and  not  in  the  academy. 

By  his  raifing  otlisrs,  and  particulary  by  rifinc;  him- 
felt',  t'rom  the  dead,  our  Saviour  dcnionllrated  that  a  re 
furre(ftion  from  tke  dead  is  poifiblc.  Ar.d  on  that  au- 
thority, which  by  his  miracles  he  proved  to  be  divine, 
he  declared  to  his  followers,  that  there  is  to  be  a  gei^c- 
ral  rei'urreiflion  both  of  the  jull  and  of  the  unjull,  iii- 
ftructing  liis  liifciples  to  propagate  this  doftrine  through 
all  nations;  Sc  Paul  confefUng,  that  if  there  be  no  refur- 
reiflion  of  the  dead,  preaching  is  vain,  and  our  faith  is 
vain. 

As  to  the  order  of  fuccefiion  in  vviiich  the  dead  are 
to  be  raifed,  the  Scriptures  are  almoft  filcnt.  St  Paul 
fays,  that  every  man  is  to  rife  in  his  own  order,  and 
that  t'lC  dead  in  Chrift  are  to  rife  firft  :  and  St  John  ob- 
ferved  in  his  vifion,  that  the  fouls  of  them  which  were 
beheaded  for  the  witnefs  of  Jcfus,  and  for  the  word  of 
GoJ,  and  which  had  not  worlhipped  the  bead,  neither 
his  image,  neither  had  received  his  mark  upon  their 
foreheads,  or  in  their  hands,  lived  and  reigned  with 
Chrift  a  thoufand  years  ;  but  the  rell  of  tlie  dead  lived 
not  again  until  the  thoufand  years  (v)  were  finiih:d. 

A  queilion  that  has  much  oftener  agitated  the  minds 
of  men  is,  witli  what  fort  of  bodies  are  the  dead  to  be 
raifed?  St  Paul  has  anfwered,  with  incorruptible  and 
immortal  bodies  iz).  And  to  fiknce  t!ie  difputatinu^ 
caviller  of  his  day,  he  illuftrated  his  doiftrine  by  the 
growth  of  grain.  "  Thou  fool  (faid  he),  that  which 
thou  foweft,  thou  foweft  not  that  body  that  flr.ill  be, 
but  bare  grain,  it  may  chanceof  wheat  or  of  fome  other 
grain."  To  us  it  appears  very  furprifing,  that  any  one 
who  reads  this  palfage  with  the  flighted  attention, 
fhould  perplex  himfelf,  or  diihirb  the  church  with  idle 
attempts  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  bodies  with  which 
we  lliall  die  and  rife  again  at  thelaft  day.  The  apoftle 
exprcfsly  affirms,  that  "  flefh  and  blood  cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God  ;  that  we  Ihallall  be  changed,  in  a 
moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  laft  trump  ; 
that  there  are  cekftial  bodies  and  bodies  terreftrial  ;  and 
that  the  glory  of  the  celeilial  is  one,  and  the  glory  of 
the  terreilrial  another." 

That  this  implies  a  total  change  of  qualities,  will  ad- 
rait  of  no  difpute;  but  ftill  it  has  been  conlidered  as  an 
article  of  the  Chrillian  faith,  that  we  are  to  rife  with  the 
fame  bodies  in  refpefl  of  fubftance.  What  is  meant  by 
the  identity  of  fubftance,  with  qualities  wholly  different, 
it  is  not  very  eafy  to  conceive.  Perhips  the  meaning 
may  be,  that  our  incorraptible  bodies  ihall  c oniill  of  the 
fame  material  particles  with  our  mortal  bodies,  though 
thcfe  .panicles  will  be  differently  arranged  to  produce 
the  different  qualities.  But  as  the  particles  of  our 
pvcJent  bodies  are  conftantly  changing,  and  as  different 
])a;ticles  compofe  the  body  at  different  times,  a  queftion 
has  been  nut,  With  what  fet  of  particles  ihall  we  rile  ? 
Here  a  hngular  variety  of  opinions  have  been  held. 
Some  *  contend,  that  we    Ihall  rife  with  the  original 
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ftamina  of  our  bodies  derived  from  cur  parents;  f  me 

are  for  riring  with  that  iet  of  particle;  vhicii  they  lijA 

at  birth  ;  fome  v/ith  the  fet  w!:ich  they  are  to  have  at 

death  ;  and  fome  with  the  particles  v/liich  remain  after 

maceration  in  water|-;  though,  God  knows,  that  if  this    !>  Hody. 

ma.:tration  be  coiitinued  long,  tfiefe  may  arife  with  lew 

or  no  particles  at  all.     Another  query  has  given  much 

alarm.     What  if  any  of  thefe  particles  Ihould  enter  a 

vegerable,  con)pofe  its  fruit,  and  be  eaten  by  :i  man, 

w(>m;ui,  or  a  child  ?  Will  not  a  difpute,  limilar  to  that 

apprehended  by  the   Sadducees  about  the  wife  of   tlie 

feven  brothers,    necclTarily  follow,  whofe  particles  are 

they  to  be  at  tlie  refurreclion  ?  Againft  this  confufioii 

they  truft  that  the  goodnefs  and  wifdoni  of  heaven  will 

take  all  the  proper  and  neceflary  mcafures  ;   and  they 

even  venture  to  point  out  a  way  in  which  tiiat  may  bb 

done.     A  foot   deep  of  earth,  they  oblerve,  in  two  or 

three    of    the    counties    of   England,    fuppofing  each 

perfon  to  weigh  on  an   average  about  feven  ftones  and 

a  few  pounds,  would  amply  fupply  with  material  bodies 

6oo,ooo,oco  of  fouls  for  no  lei's  a  fpacc  than  20,oco 

years^  ;  and  therefore  there  feems  to  be  no  neceffity  for  §  3«  Ho. 

the  vamping  up  of  their  old  materials  to  lodge  and  ac-  "^y*  ^'^'''r- 

commodate  new  fouls.  [hffame'' 

But,  unluckily  here,  the  queftion  is  not  about  the  L.odyaffeit- 
poflibility  of  keeping  the  panicles  of  different  bodies  ed. 
feparate  and  diftinct.  The  queftion  is  rather.  What  have 
the  Scriptures  determined  on  the  fubjed  ?  Now  the 
Scriptures  fay,  that  the  fpirit  returns  unto  God  who 
gave  it.  And  fl-.ould  it  be  alked,  in  what  place  does  he 
referve  it  till  the  refurreftion  ?  the  Scriptures  reply,  in 
the  place  of  the  dead;  becaufe  the  foul  defcends  into 
the  pit,  is  redeemed  from  the  grave  ;  and  the  fting  of 
death,  the  laft  enemy  that  is  to  be  deftroyed,  fliall  be 
taken  away  when  the  trumpet  of  God  ihall  found  :  at 
which  time  the  dead  that  fleep  in  their  graves  ftiall 
awake,  fhall  hear  the  voice,  and  Ihall  come  forth. 
There  is  not  here  fo  much  as  a  word  concerning  the 
body  ;  and  therefore  it  wns  afeed  with  what  bodies 
are  the  dead  to  be  railed  ?  To  which  it  was  anfwered, 
the  vile  body  is  to  be  changed.  The  body  which  is,  is 
not  the  body  which  fhall  be  ;  for  the  corruptible  muft 
put  on  incorruption,  and  that  which  is  mortal,  put  on 
immortality. 

This  curious  difcovery  of  the  fentiments  ot  Scripture 
we  owe  to  a  layman,  the  celebrated  Locke  ;  who,  in 
one  of  his  controverfies  with  the  biftiop  of  Worccfter,  ■ 
came  to  under  lland  what  he  knew  not  before,  namely, 
that  nowhere  have  the  Scriptures  fpoken  of  the  refur- 
reclion  of  the  fame  body  in  the  fenie  in  which  it  ir.  ufu- 
ally  conceived.  The  refurreflion  of  the  fame  perfon  is 
indeed  promifed  ;  and  how  that  promife  may  be  fulfill- 
ed, notwi'hft.inding  the  conftant  change  (f  the  particL-s 
ot  the  body,  has  been  (liown  in  another  place.  See 
Mktaphysics,  Part  III.  Chap.  iii. 

The  advocates,  therefore,  for  the  refurreflion  of  the 
mortal  body,  have  again  been  obliged  to  betake  them- 

It  is  proper,  fay  they. 


felves  to  the  fliifts  of  reafoning, 


that 


(v)  Thefe  thoufind  years  formed  the  happy  millenium  fo  often  mentioned  in  the  ancient  fathers;  and  tlie 
learned  Burnet,  in  his  Theory  of  the  E  irih,  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  a  fimilar  notion  prevailed  among 
the  Jews.     See  Millenium. 

(z)  Our  Saviour  rofe  with  the  fame  body,  both  as  to  fubftance  and  qualities  ;  becaufe  it  was  neccffary  that 
his  perfon  ihoulJ  be  known  and  identilied  after  his  refurredlion. 
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lh.1t  the  fame  bodies  which  have  l-een  accomplices  in 
our  vices  and  virtues,  Ihould  alfo  Ihare  in  our  roivards 
and  punilh.T.ent^.  Now,  grami-.it;  they  v.ill,  Ihall  one 
fct  of  particles  be  bound  for  the  ciiines,  or  be  eniitlcd 
to  receive  llie  reward;,  tf  the  :inini:il  fylUrn,  from  its  ti;ft 
cc-mniciicemcut  to  its  dillblulion  ?  or  Ih.iU  every  panicle 
life  up  fuccellivcly,  and  receive  its  dividend  of  rewards 
and  j.un'lhments  for  the  vices  and  viitues  tliat  belonged 
to  the  fyftem  during  the  liine  that  they  were  in  union 
with  the  ftnlient  principle?  and  is  the  liand  that  fell  in 
defending  the  father  to  be  (as  is  fuppofcd  in  feme  ol  the 
tailetn  countries)  rewarded  in  heaven  ;  while  tlie  other 
that  rtruck  him  v.hen  the  fon  became  vicious,  is  difmilled 
into  torments  ? 

Finding  this  hypolhefis  fupportcd  by  neither  Scrip- 
ture norreafon,  they  next  appeal  to  the  ancient  tathers. 
And  they,  it  is  contelled,  are  for  the  reiurreilion  of  the 
very  fame  flelli.  But  this  notion  is  direcily  contrary  to 
the  Scriptures,  which  have  faid,  that  ilelh  and  blood 
arc  not  to  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 

But  whatever  be  the  bodies  with  which  the  dead  are 
to  be  raifed  at  tlie  general  refurreilion,  all  mankind 
muft  appear  in  judgmtnt,  and  receive  fentence  accoid- 
inq  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  without  regard,  fo 
far  as  we  know,  to  their  afiions  and  conduct  in  the 
middle  Hate.  After  this  fentence,  the  righteous  are  to 
enter  into  celeftial  and  eternal  joys,  and  the  wicked  to 
futFer  the  punifjiments  of  hell.  Thcfe  punilhments 
fome  have  fuppofed  to  be  everlafting  ;  others  think, 
that  after  fome  temporary  punifliment,  the  fouls  of  the 
wicked  are  to  be  annihilated  ;  and  others  imagine,  that 
after  doing  purgatojial  penance  for  a  while  in  hell,  they 
are  to  be  again  received  into  favour;  inclining  to  ex- 
plain the  denunciations  of  the  Almighty  as  a  child 
would  do  the  thrcatenings  of  his  mother,  or  a  lover 
the  affefted  cliidings  cf  his  millrefs  (a). 

RESL'SCITATION,  the  fame  with  refurreflion 
and   revivification.     See  the  preceding  article  and  Rl- 

AKIMATIOS. 

The  term  refufcltation,  however,  is  more  particularly 
nfed  by  chemills  for  the  reproducing  a  mixed  body 
from  its  nihes  ;  an  art  to  which  many  have  pretended, 
as  to  reproduce  plants,  &c.  from  their  alhes. 

RET.AII.,  in  commerce,  is  the  felling  of  goods  in 
fmall  parcels,  in  oppofitiou  to  wholefale.     See  Com- 

SURCS. 

RETAINER,  a  fervant  who  does  not  continually 
dwell  in  tlie  lioule  of  his  mafter,  but  only  attends  up- 
t.n  fpccial  occaiions. 

RETAI.\1NG  FEE,  the  firft  fee  given  to  a  ferjeant 
or  counfellor  at  law,  in  order  to   make  him  fuse,  and 
prevent  his  pleiJing  on  the  contrary  fide. 

RETALIATION,  among  civil  ans,  the  a>5l  of  re- 
turn ir.g  like  for  like. 

RETARDATION,  in  phyfics,  the  aft  of  dimi- 
r.ifhing  the  velocity  of  a  moving  body.  See  Gunnery, 
MtCHANics,  PMri'MA  I  Ks,  and  Projectiles. 
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RETE  MtRAnn.c,  in  anatomy,  a  fmall  plexus  or 
network  of  vcll'els  in  the  brain,  furrounding  the  pitui- 
tary gland. 

RETENTION  is  defined  by  Mr  Locke  to  be,  a 
faculty  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  keeps  or  retains  thofe 
fimple  ideas  it  has  once  received,  by  fenfation  or  reHec- 
tion.     See  Metaphysics,  Part  I.  Chap.  ii. 

Retention  is  alfo  ufed,  in  medicine,  &c.  for  the 
ftate  of  contraction  in  the  folids  or  vafcular  parts  of  the 
body,  which  makes  them  hold  faft  their  proper  coa- 
tents.  In  this  tcnfs,  retention  is  oppofed  to  evacua- 
tion and  excretion. 

RETICULAR  body  (corpus  rc:icultire),  in  anato- 
my, a  very  fine  membrane,  perforated,  in  the  manner 
of  a  net,  with  a  multitude  of  foramina.  It  is  placed  im- 
mediately under  the  cuticle  ;  and  when  that  is  feparatcd 
from  the  cutis,  whether  by  art  or  accident,  tliis  adheres 
firmly  to  it,  and  is  fcarcc  polHble  to  be  parted  from 
it,  fceming  rather  to  be  its  inner  fuperficies  th.in  a 
dillin>5l  fubftance.  In  reg.ird  to  this,  we  are  to  ob- 
ferve,  firft,  the  places  in  which  it  is  found,  being  all 
thofe  in  which  the  fenfe  of  feeling  is  moft  acute,  as  in 
the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  extremities  of  tiie  fingers, 
and  on  the  foles  of  the  feet.  The  tongue,  however,  is 
the  ptrt  where  it  is  mod  accurately  to  be  obferved  :  it 
is  more  eafdy  dillinguilhable  there  than  anywhere  elfe, 
and  its  nature  and  lhui5lure  are  moll  evidently  feea 
there. 

Its  colour  in  the  Europeans  is  w-hite  ;  but  in  the  ne- 
groes and  other  black  nations  it  is  black  ;  in  the  tawny 
it  is  yellowilh  :  the  Ihin  iifclf  in  b.th  is  white  ;  and  the 
blacknefs  and  yellownefs  depend  altogether  on  the  co- 
lour of  this  membrane. 

The  ufes  of  the  corpus  reticulare  are  to  preferve  the 
ftruiflure  of  the  other  parts  of  the  integuments,  and 
keep  them  in  their  determinate  form  and  fituation.  Its 
apertures  give  palfage  to  the  hairs  and  fweat  through 
the  papilla;  and  excretory  dudls  of  the  lliin :  it  retains 
thefe  in  a  certain  and  determinate  order,  tliat  they  can- 
not be  removed  out  of  their  places,  and  has  fome 
fhare  in  preferving  the  foftnefs  of  the  papillx,  which 
renders  them  fit  lor  tire  fenfe  ot  feeling.  See  Anato- 
my, n°S3. 

Reticulum,  is  a  Latin  word,  fignifying  a  little  or 
cajllng  net.  It  was  applied  by  tlie  Romans  to  a  parti- 
cular mode  of  conllructing  their  buildings.  In  the  city 
of  Salino  (fee  Salino)  are  llill  to  be  feen  remains  of 
fome  walls,  evidently  of  Roman  origin  from  the  rclicu- 
liim.  This  ftiudure  confills  of  fmall  pieces  of  baked 
earth  cutlozengewil'e,  and  difpofed  with  great  regularity 
on  the  angles,  fo  as  to  exhibit  to  the  eye  the  appearance 
of  cnt  diamonds ;  and  was  called  reticular,  from  its  refcm- 
blance  to  firtiing-nets.  The  Romans  always  concealed 
it  under  a  regular  coating  of  other  matter  ;  and  Mr 
Houcl  informs: us,  that  this  was  the  01. ly  fpecimen  of 
it  wliich  lie  faw  in  all  his  travels  through  Sicily,  Malta, 
and  Li[)ari.  It  appears  to  b;  tlie  icmauis  ot  fome  baths, 

which 


(a)  T  c  French  convention,  f  mcot  wliole  principles  are  equally  new,  daiing,  and  deftrudive  (fall  that  is  decent 
or  of  good  repcrt,  have  decided  this  queftion  in  a  very  fummary  way,  by  decreeing  ueath  to  be  an  eternal  ileep, 
•A  decree  equally  abfurd  in  itfcli  and  fatal  in  its  confequenccs.  Since  this  article  w.nt  to  the  prefs,  liowevcr,  wc 
have  learned,  from  the  moft  refpeflable  auth.ority,  that  wild  and  abfurd  as  the  opinion  is,  it  has  been  induftiioufly 
propagated  in  th'^  ecu  itry,  and  that  in  fome  it  has  gained  ground.  The  confequenccs  rf  this,  were  it  to 
become  general;  m ".ft  in  eeJ  be  baneful  beyond  all  conception;  and  we  (hall  afterwards  take  occafion  to  expofe  the 
•ipiiiion  and  its  licfaiious  confequenc-.s  at  greater  length  than  it  is  now  poflible  to  do  iu  this  place.     See  Theology- 
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Rttimo    which  have  been  built  for  the  convenience  of  fea-bath- 
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Dr  Knox. 


ing. 

"RETIMO,  the  ancient  Rhityrnnia  of  Stephen  the 
geographer,  and  called  by  Ptolemy  RIniymna,  is  a  fine 
city,  lying  at  one  end  of  a  rich  and  fertile  plain,  on  the 
north  coall  of  the  iiland  of  Csndia.  It  is  bat  a  fmall 
place,  containing  fcirce  6oco  inhabitants  ;  but  it  is  a 
bilhop's  fee,  and  tlie  harbour  is  defended  by  a  citadel, 
where  a  bafliaw  refides.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in 
1 647,  and  has  been  in  their  hands  ever  fince.  It  is  about 
45  miles  from  Candia.  E.  Long.  24.  45.  N.  Lat.  35.  22. 

The  citadel,  which  (lands  on  a  rock  jutting  out  into 
the  fea,  would  be  fufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  city, 
where  it  not  fituated  at  the  foot  of  an  high  hill,  from 
■wl'.ich  it  might  be  canncnaded  with  great  advantage. 
The  harbour  is  now  .ilmoll  tilled  with  find,  and  is  no 
longer  accefl'ible  to  (hipping  ;  nor  do  the  Turks  in  any 
nieafure  oppofe  the  ravages  of  time,  but  behold  with  a 
carelefs  eye  the  moft  valuable  works  in  a  (late  of  ruin. 
The  French  had  formerly  a  vice-conful  at  Rctimo,  to 
which  (hips  ufed  to  repair  for  cargoes  of  oil ;  but  they 
have  been  long  unable  to  get  into  the  harbour :  to  re- 
pair which,  however,  and  to  revive  the  commerce  of 
Retimo,  would  be  a  mofl  ufeful  attempt.  The  plains 
around  the  city  abound  in  a  variety  o('  produ(5lions. 
Great  quantities  of  oil,  cotton,  fatFron,  and  wax,  are 
produced  here ;  and  they  would  be  produced  in  rtill 
greater  quantities  if  the  inhabitants  could  export  their 
commodities.  The  gardens  of  Retimo  bear  the  bs.It 
fruits  in  the  ifland  ;  exce'.lent  pomegranates,  almonds, 
piftacho  nuts,  and  oranges.  Tlie  apricot-tree,  bearing 
the  michmich,  the  juice  ot  wliich  is  fo  delicious,  aruJ  its 
flavour  fo  exquifite,  is  found  here.  It  is  a  kind  of 
early  peach,  but  fmaller  and  more  juicy  than  thofe  of 
France. 

RETINA,  in  anatomy,  the  expanfion  of  the  optic 
nerves  over  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  where  the  fenfe  of 
vifion  is  firft  received.  See  Anatomy,  n°  142.  and 
Optics  ( InJex)  at  Eye  and  Vifioti, 

RETINUE,  the  attendants  or  followers  of  a  prince 
»r  perfon  ot  quality,  chiefly  in  a  journey. 

RETIRADE,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  retrench- 
ment made  in  the  body  of  a  balHon,  or  other  work, 
■which  is  to  he  difputed,  inch  by  inch,  after  the  defences 
are  difmantled.  It  ufuaily  confifts  of  two  faces,  which 
make  a  re-entering  angle.  Wlien  a  breach  is  made  in 
a  bartion,  the  enemy  may  alfo  make  a  retirade  or  new 
fortification  behind  it. 

RETIREMENT,  means  a  private  way  of  life  or  a 
fecret  habitation.  "  Few  (fays  an  elegant  writer)  are 
able  to  bear  folitude  ;  and  though  retirement  is  the  of- 
teniible  objeft  of  the  greater  part,  yet,  when  they  are 
enabled  by  fuccefs  to  retire,  they  feel  themfelves  un- 
happy. Peculiar  powers  and  elegance  of  mind  are  ne- 
celfary  to  enable  us  to  draw  all  our  refources  from  our- 
felves.  In  a  remote  and  folitary  village  the  mind  mull 
be  internally  >.(5tive  in  a  great  degree,  or  it  will  be  mi- 
ferable  for  want  of  emplo)ment.  But  in  great  and 
populous  cities,  even  while  it  is  palTive,  it  will  be  con- 
fta.uly  amufcd.  It  is  impoflible  to  walk  the  ftrcets 
without  finding  the  attention  powerfully  follcited  on 
every  fiJe.  No  exertion  is  necelfary.  Objeds  pour 
themfelves  into  the  fcnfes,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prevent  their  Hdmitiance.  But,  in  retirement,  there 
mull  be  a  fpirit  of  philofophy  and  a  (lore  of  karning, 
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or  elfe  the  fancied  fcencs  of  blifs  will  vanifh  like  the  co- 
lours of  the  rainbow.  Poor  Cowley  might  be  faid  to 
be  melancholy  mad.  He  languilhed  for  folitude,  and 
wilhed  to  hiJe  himfelf  in  the  wilds  of  Ameiica.  But, 
alas  !  he  was  not  able  to  fupport  the  folitude  of  a  coun- 
try village  within  a  few  miles  of  the  metropolis ! 

"  With  a  virtuous  and  cheerful  family,  with  a  few 
faithful  and  good-humoured  friends,  with  a  Wcll-ieleft- 
ed  colleflion  of  elegant  bocks,  and  with  a  competency, 
one  may  enjoy  comforts  even  in  the  deferted  village, 
which  the  city,  with  all  its  diverfions,  cannot  fupply." 

RETORl',  in  chemillry,  an  oblong  or  globular  vef- 
fel  with  its  neck  bent,  proper  ftir  diiliilalion.  See  Che- 
mistry,  n°  576. 

In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  TranfacTions  of  the  Lon- 
don Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arcs,  p.  96.  we 
find  a  paper  containing  a  method  for  preventing  (lone 
retorts  from  breaking  ;  or  flopping  them  when  crack- 
ed, during  any  chemical  op: ration,  without  lofing  any 
of  the  contained  fubjefl.  "  I  have  aUvays  found  it  ne- 
celfary (fays  the  writer)  to  ufe  a  previous  coating  for 
filling  up  the  interllices  of  the  earth  or  (lone,  which  is 
made  by  dilFolving  two  ounces  of  borax  in  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  and  adding  to  the  folution  as  much 
flaked  limf  as  will  make  it  into  a  thin  pade  ;  this,  with  a 
common  painter's  brulh,  maybe  fpread  over  feveral  re- 
torts, which  when  dry  are  then  ready  for  the  proper 
preferving  coating.  The  intention  of  this  firll  coating 
is,  that  the  fubftances  thus  fpread  over,  readily  vitrify, 
ing  in  the  fire,  prevent  any  of  the  dillilling  matters 
from  pervading  the  retort,  but  does  in  nowife  prevent 
it  from  cracking. 

"  Wlienever  I  want  to  ufe  any  cf  the  above  coated 
retorts  ;  after  I  have  charged  them  with  the  iubflance 
to  be  dillilled,  I  prepare  a  thin  parte,  made  with  com- 
mon linfeed  oil  and  flaked  lime  well  mixed,  and  perfeft- 
ly  plaftic,  that  it  may  be  eafily  Ipread  :  with  this  let 
the  retorts  be  covered  all  over  except  that  part  of  the 
neck  which  is  to  be  inferted  Into  the  receiver  ;  this  is 
readily  done  with  a  painter's  brufh  :  the  coating  will 
be  fufhciently  dry  in  a  day  or  two,  and  they  will  then 
be  fit  for  ufe.  With  this  coaling  1  have  for  feveral 
years  worked  my  ftone  retorts,  without  any  danger  of 
their  breaking,  and  have  frequently  ufed  llie  fame  re- 
tort four  or  five  times ;  obferving  particularly  to  coat 
it  over  with  the  lall  mentioned  compofition  every  ti.Tie 
it  is  charged  with  frefh  materials:  Before  I  made  ufe 
of  this  expedient,  it  was  an  even  chance,  in  condu(5Hnp- 
operations  in  (lone  and  earthen  retorts,  whether  they 
did  not  crack  every  time;  by  which  means  great  lofs 
has  been  fuftained.  If  at  any  time  during  the  opera- 
tion the  retorts  (honld  crack,  fpread  fome  of  the  oil 
compofitini  thick  on  the  part,  and  fprinkle  fome  pov>; 
der  of  flacked  lime  on  it,  and  it  immediately  Hops  the  fit . 
fure,  and  prevents  any  of  the  diftilling  matter  from  per- 
vading ;  even  that  fubtile  penetrating  fubtlance  the  folid 
phi  fphorns  will  not  penetrate  through  it.  It  may  be 
applied  without  any  danger,  even  when  the  retort  is 
red  hot ;  and  when  it  is  made  a  little  llifFer,  is  more 
proper  for  luting  vellels  than  any  other  I  ever  have 
tried  ;  becanfe  if  properly  mixed  it  will  never  crack, 
nor  will  it  indurate  fo  as  to  endanger  the  breaking  the 
necks  ot  the  vellels  when  taken  off." 

RETRACTS,  among  horfemen,  pricks  in  a  horfe's 
feet,  arifing  from  the  fault  of  the  farrier  in  driving  nails 
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R— rit    that  ari?  weak,  or  in  driving  th-.m  ill  pointed,  or  oihcr- 

*  wife  ami  Is. 
,^'ti^  RETREAT,  in  a  military  f^nfe.  An  army  rr  body 
if  men  ar;  (iiid  to  retreat  wlicn  they  turn  their  b.tcks 
u^jon  the  enrmy,  cr  :ire  retirinu;  trom  the  ground  they 
occupied  :  hence  every  niurch  in  witJidrawing  Irom  ihc 
enemy  is  c  iVcJ  a  r/r/'j/. 

That  which  is  done  hi  fight  of  an  aflive  enemy,  who 
pnrfiics  «ith  a  (uperior  force,  is  the  molt  iniport.tnt  p-.irt 
ri'  tlie  fuhjcct  ;  ;inJ  is,  with  rcafon,  looked  npon  as  the 
f; lory  of  the  profciiion.  It  isamanoeuvrethemoft  delicate, 
nnd  ihe  prr^pcrtfl  to  dilplay  the  prudence,  genius,  ecu- 
rage,  ami  yddrel':.,of  an  olliccr  v.lio  commands:  the  hifto- 
rian-i  of  all  ages  teilily  it  ;  and  hlllorians  have  nsvcr 
been  fo  Uviih  of  euU'giums  as  on  the  fubjcfl  of  ilie 
brilliant  retreats  of  our  heioes.  If  iiis  important,  it  is 
no  lefs  diflicuk  to  regulate,  on  account  of  the  variety 
«if  circunirtances,  each  of  which  demands  different  prin- 
ciples, and  an  almoft  endlefs  detail.  Hence  a  good  re- 
treat is  efteemed,  by  experienced  officers,  the  mafter- 
jiicce  of  a  general.  He  lliould  therefore  be  well  ac- 
cjuainted  with  the  fituation  of  the  country  through 
which  he  intends  to  make  it,  and  careful  that  nothing 
is  omitted  to  make  it  fafe  and  honourable.     See  War. 

Retriat,  is  alfo  a  beat  of  the  drum,  at  the  firing 
oi'  the  evening  gun  ;  at  which  the  drum-major,  with  all 
the  drums  of  the  battalion,  except  fuch  as  are  upon  du- 
ty, beats  from  tlie  camp  colours  on  the  right  to  thofe 
on  the  left,  on  the  parade  of  encampment :  the  drums 
<.t'  all  the  guards  beat  alfo;  the  trumpets  at  tlie  fame 
time  founding  at  the  head  of  their  re  peiflive  troops. 
This  is  to  Worn  the  foldiers  to  forbear  firing,  and  the 
centinels  to  cJiallersge,  till  the  break  of  day  that  the 
rereilie  is  beat.  The  retreat  is  likewife  called_/(///«^  the 
wotck. 

RETRENCHMENT  literally  fignifies  fomething 
cutoff  or  taken  from  a  thing;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  the 
fame  with  fubtraiflion,  diminution,  &c. 

Retrenchment,  in  the  art  of  war,  any  kind  of 
work  raifed  to  cover  a  poft,  and  fortify  it  againil  the 
cn^my,  furh  as  fafcines  loaded  with  earth,  gabions, 
barrels  of  eartli,  fand-bags,  and  generally  all  things 
tl.at  can  cover  the  m.en  and  ftop  the  enemy.  See  For- 
tification an  1  AVar. 

RETRIBUTION,  a  handfome  prefent,  gratuity, 
or  acknowledgment,  given  indead  of  a  formal  falary  or 
hire,  to  perfms  employed  in  affairs  that  do  not  fo  im- 
mediately tall  under  eftimation,  nor  within  the  ordinary 
c  mmerce  in  monev. 

RETROMINGENT?,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  cl  ifs 
ordivifion  of  animals,  whofe  cliaraiftcriflic  is,  that  they 
ftale  or  make  water  backwards,  both  male  and  female. 

RETURN  fre/iinia  or  rdtorna),  inlaw,  is  u  ed  in 
divers  fenfes.  i.  Return  of  writs  by  fheriffs  and  bailiffs 
i?  a  certificate  made  by  them  to  the  court,  ot  what  they 
liave  done  in  relation  to  the  execution  of  the  writ  di- 
rected to  them.  This  is  wrote  on  the  back  of  the 
writ  by  tlie  officer,  wlio  thus  fends  the  writ  hack  to  the 
court  from  whence  it  ilFued,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
tiled.  2.  Return  of  a  cnrnmilfion,  is  a  certificate  or 
anfwer  fent  to  the  court  from  whence  the  coniniillion 
-ilTues,  concerning  what  has  been  done  by  the  commif- 
fioners.  3.  Returns,  or  days  in  bank,  arc  certain  days 
in  each  term,  appointed  for  the  return  of  writs,  &c. 
Thus  Hillary  term  has  four  returns,  viz.  in  ilis  king's 
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bench,  0:1  the  day  next  after  tlie  oiflavc,  or  eighth  day  Rrtnro 
after  Ilillary  d;.y  :  on  the  d.iy  ne.xt  aft<.r  tl.c  tiltceiith 
dny  from  St  Hillary;  on  ihe  day  after  Purification  ;  ai  d  ,_  _ 
on  the  next  after  tlie  oi.'^ave  of  the  Purification.  In 
the  cc'nimon  pleas,  in  ciglit  days  of  St  Hillary  ;  from 
the  day  of  St  Hillary,  in  filtcen  days:  en  the  day  af- 
ter the  purification  :  in  ei^-ht  days  of  the  Purification. 
Eafter  term  has  five  returns,  viz.  in  the  king's-bench, 
on  the  day  next  after  the  fifteenth  day  from  Eafter  : 
on  the  day  next  after  the  three  weeks  from  Eaflcr  :  on 
the  day  next  after  one  month  from  Eafler:  on  the  day 
next  after  five  weeks  fri:m  Eafter:  and  on  the  day  next 
after  the  day  following  Afcei>l"ion-day.  Ii'  the  common 
pleas,  in  fifteen  days  from  the  fcaU  of  Eafter :  in  three 
\vecks  Oom  the  Icaft  of  Eafter  :  in  one  month  from 
Eafter  day  :  in  five  wheeki  from  Eafter  dav  :  on  the 
day  after  the  Afcenfion-day.  Trinity  term  has  four  re- 
turns, viz.  on  the  day  following  the  fecond  day  after 
Trinity  :  on  the  day  following  tlie  eighth  day  after  Tri- 
nity :  on  the  day  next  after  the  fifteenth  day  from  Tri- 
nity :  on  the  day  next  after  three  weeks  from  Trinity. 
In  the  common  pleas,  on  the  day  afttr  TriRity  ;  in 
eight  days  of  Trinity :  in  fifteen  days  fr  m  Trinity  :  in 
three  weeks  from  Trinity.  Michaelmas  term  has  fix 
returns,  viz.  on  the  day  next  after  three  weeks  from 
St  Michael  :  on  the  day  next  after  one  month  of  St 
Michael :  on  the  day  foil-  wing  the  fecond  day  after 
All-fouls:  on  the  day  next  after  the  fecond  day  after 
St  Ma! tin:  on  the  day  following  the  oiftave  of  St 
Martin  :  on  the  day  next  after  fifteen  days  of  St  Mar- 
tin. In  the  common  pleas,  in  three  weeks  from  St 
Michael :  in  one  month  from  St  Michael :  on  tlie  day 
after  All-fouls:  on  the  day  after  St  Martin:  on  the 
odave  of  St  Martin  :  in  fifteen  days  from  St  Martin. 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  as  in  the  king's-bench,  all 
returns  are  to  be  made  on  fome  particular  day  of  the 
week  in  each  term,  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  make 
the  writs  out  of  that  court  returnable  on  a  non-judical 
day;  fuch  as  Sunday,  and  AH  faints,  in  Michaelmas 
term,  the  Purification  in  Hillary,  the  Afcenlion  in  Eaf- 
ter, and  Miiilummer-day,  c.\cept  it  fhould  fall  on  tlie 
firit  day  of  Trinity  term. 

Returns,  in  a  military  fenfe,  are  of  various  forts, 
but  all  tending  to  exjilain  the  ftate  of  the  army,  regi- 
ment, or  company  ;  namely,  how  many  capable  of  do- 
ing duty,  on  duty,  flck  in  quarters,  barracks,  infirmary, 
or  hofpital  ;  prifoners,  abfent  with  or  without  leave  ; 
total  efl'tftive  ;  wanting  to  complete  the  eftablilhment, 
&c. 

RETUSARI,  an  ifland  in  Ruflla,  in  a  long  flip  of  Oo,e', 
land,  or  rather  fand,  through  the  middle  of  w:ii:h  runs  Travels 
a  ridge  of  granite.     It  is  20  milei  from  Peteifburg  by  into  RuJIin 
wa'er,  four  from  the  there  of  Ingria,  and  nine  from  the 
coaft  of  Carelia.     It  is   abciit   10  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  was  overfpread  with  firs  and  pines  when  Pe- 
ter firft  conquered  it  from  the  Swedes.     It  contains  at 
prefent  alvut  30,000  inhabitants,  inclut'iiig  the  failors 
and  garrifon,  the  former  of  whom  amount  to  about 
12,000,  the  latter  to  1500  men.     The  ifland  affords  a 
fmall  quantity  of  pafluie,  produces  vegetables,  and  a  few 
fruits,  fuch  as  apples,  currant?,  goofeberries,  and  ftraw- 
berries,  wliich  thrive  in  this  northern  climate. 

RE'fZ,  (Cardinal  de).     See  Gondi. 

RETZlA;  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandriu  clafs  of  plants,  and 
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Reuilingcn  to  the  29th  natural  order,  Campanacea.     Tlie  capfule 
H         is  bilocular,  the  corolla  cylindrical,  and  villous  without ; 
^^;:!^!3-  the  fti^ma  birtd. 

REUTLINGEN,  a  handfome,  free,  and  imperial 
town  of  Gerni.my,  in  the  circle  of  Suabii,  and  duchy 
of  Wirtemberg  ;  feated  in  a  plain  on  the  river  El'chez, 
near  the  Neckar,  adorned  with  handfome  public  build- 
ing?, and  has  a  well  frequented  college.  E.  Long.  9. 
10.  N.  Lat.  48.  31. 

REVE,  Reeve,  or  Gnv:,  the  bailiff  of  a  franchife, 
or  manor,  thus  called,  cfpecially  in  the  wed  of  Eng- 
land.    Hence  fhire-reeve,  IhcritF,  port-greve,  5cc. 

REVEILLE,  a  beat  of  drum  about  break  (;f  day, 
to  give  notice  that  it  is  time  for  the  foldiers  to  arifc, 
and  that  the  fentrics  are  to  forbear  challenging;. 

R.EVEL,  a  port  town  of  Livonia,  fuu.itcd  at  the 
fouth  entrance  of  the  gnlph  of  Finland,  partly  in  a  plaia 
and  partly  on  a  mountain  ;  133  miles  fouih-well  of  Pe- 
terfburg,  and  85  fouth-eaft  of  Abo.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  trade,  and  holds  two  fairs  yearly,  which  are  vi- 
lited  by  merchants  from  all  countries,  but  particularly 
by  thofe  of  England  and  Holland.  It  is  a  Ihong  and 
a  rich  place,  with  a  capital  harbour.  It  is  furrounded 
with  high  walls  .and  deep  ditches,  and  defended  by  a 
caftle  and  llout  ballions.  It  was  confirmed  to  the 
Swedes  at  tlie  peace  or  Oliva,  conquered  by  Peter  the 
Great  in  17 10,  and  ceded  to  Ruilia  in  172'.  The 
conquell  of  it  was  again  attempted  by  the  Swedes  in 
i7r;o.  The  duke  of  Sudermania,  with  the  Swedilh 
fleet,  attempted  to  carry  the  harbour  ;  but  after  an  ob- 
ftinate  engagement  with  the  Ruffian  fleet,  he  was  obli- 
ged to  give  it  up  ;  but  it  was  but  for  a  very  (hort 
while.  He  retired  about  20  leagues  from  the  harbour, 
to  repair  the  damage  his  fleet  had  fuftaiued,  and  to  pre- 
pare tor  a  fecond  attack  before  any  relief  could  be  af- 
forded to  the  Ruffian  fleet.  As  foon  as  he  had  refitted, 
he  failed  for  the  harbour,  at  a  league  diftant  from 
which  the  Ruffian  fleet  was  difcovered,  ready  to  dilpute 
with  the  Swedes  the  entrance.  Upon  a  council  being 
held  by  the  Duke,  it  was  refolved  to  attack  the  Ruf- 
fians ;  and  the  fignals  being  given,  the  fleet  bore  dow-n 
for  the  attack,  which  was  maintained  for  near  fix  hours 
with  the  utmoft  fury  :  at  length  the  Swedes  broke  the 
Ruflian  line,  which  threw  them  into  much  confufion  ; 
when  the  Swedes,  taking  the  advantage  of  the  general 
confufion  into  which  the  Ruffians  were  thrown,  follov^'- 
ed  them  with  their  whole  force  into  the  harbour,  where 
the  conflift  and  carnage  were  dreadful  on  both  fides, 
though  the  Swedes  certainly  had  the  worit  of  it;  at  the 
fame  time  that  their  (kill  and  bravery  is  indilputable. 

This  valuable  place  was  again  confirmed  to  Raf- 
fia by  tlie  peace.  Tiie  government  of  Revel  or  Ell- 
honia  is  one  of  the  divifions  of  the  Ruffian  empire, 
containing  five  dilfriiSs.      i.   Revel,  on  the  Baltic  fea. 

2.  Baltic-port,  about  40  verfts  weftvvard    from    Revel 

3.  Habfal,  or  Hapfal,  a  maritime  town.  4.  Weilfen- 
llein,  on  the  rivulet  Saida,  about  80  verfts  from  Revel. 
5.  Wefenberg,  about  100  verfts  from  Revel,  at  about 
an  equal  dift.mce  from  that  town  and  Narva. 

REVELATION,  the  aa  of  reve.iling,  or  making 
a  thing  public  that  was  before  unknown  ;  it  is  alfo  ufed 
for  the  difcoveries  m.ade  by  God  to  h's  prophets,  and 
by  them  to  the  world  ;  and  more  particularly  for  the 
hooks  of  the  Oid  and  New  Tiftament.     See  Bible, 


Christianity,    Miracle,    Religion,   and  Theolo- R^velaticnj 

GV.  >-»'^^— «^ 

Tlie  principal  tefls  of  the  truth  of  any  revelation, 
are  the  tendency  of  its  pradical  doctjines ;  its  confiilen- 
cy  with  ilfelf,  and  with  the  known  attributes  of  God  ; 
and  fome  fatisfaclory  evidence  that  it  cannot  have  been 
derived  from  a  human  fonrce. 

Before  any  man  can  receive  a  written  book  as  a  re- 
velation from  God,  he  mull;  be  c  nvinced  that  God  ex- 
ifts,  and  that  he  is  polfelied  of  almighty  pc w.r,  infinite 
wifdom,  and  prefefl  jullice.  Now  lliould  a  book 
teaching  abfurd  or  immoral  cioctrines  (as  many  chapters 
of  the  Koran  do,  and  as  all  the  traditionary  fyftems 
of  Paganifm  did),  pretend  to  be  revealed  by  a  God  of 
wifdom  and  jullice,  we  may  lately  reject  its  pretenfions 
without  farther  examination  than  wl:at  is  neceifary  to 
fatisfy  us  that  we  have  not  mifunderftood  its  doflrinc. 
Should  a  book  claiming  this  high  origin,  enjoin  in  one 
part  of  it,  and  forbid  in  another,  the  fame  thing  to  be 
done  under  the  fiime  circumftances,  we  may  reject  it 
with  contempt  and  indignation  ;  becaufe  a  being  ot'  in- 
finite wifdom  can  never  atft  capricioufly  or  abmrdly. 
Still,  however,  as  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  know  how- 
far  the  powers  of  men  may  reach  in  the  inveRigation  or 
difcovery  of  ufeful  truih,  fume  farther  evidence  is  necef- 
fary  to  piove  a  docftrine  of  divine  origin,  than  its  mere 
confillency  witli  itfeif,  and  with  the  principles  of 
morality  ;  and  this  evidence  can  be  notliing  but  the 
power  of  working  miracles  exhibited  by  him  by  whom 
it  was  origin.ally  revealed.  In  every  revelation  confirm.- 
ed  by  this  evidence,  many  d"<5lrines  are  to  be  looked 
tor  which  human  reafon  cannot  fully  comprehend  ;  and 
thefe  are  to  be  believed  on  the  teftimony  of  God,  and 
fuffei-ed  to  produce  their  piactical  confequences.  At 
this  kind  of  belief  the  Ihallow  infidel  may  fmlle  con- 
temptuonfly  ;  but  it  has  place  in  arts  and  fciences  as 
well  as  in  religion.  Vv'hoever  availshlmfelf  of  the  demon- 
ftratior.s  of  Newton,  Bernoulli,  and  others,  refpefting 
the  refiftance  of  fluids,  and  applies  their  conclufions  to 
the  art  of  Ihip-building,  is  as  implicit  a  believer,  it  he 
underftaiid  not  the  principles  of  fluxions,  a»  any  Chri- 
ftian  ;  and  yet  no  man  will  fay  that  his  faith  is  not  pro- 
duftive  of  important  praiftical  confequences.  He  be- 
lieves, hov/ever,  in  man,  while  the  Chrillian  believes  in 
God  ;  and  therefore  he  cannot  pretend  that  his  faith 
refts  on  a  furer  foundation. 

Mr  L.cke,  in  laying  down  the  diflinct  provinces  of 
reafon  and  faith,  obfsrves,  \.  That  the  fame  truths 
may  be  difcovered  by  revelation  which  are  difcover- 
able  to  us  by  reafon.  2.  That  no  revelation  can  be 
admitted  againft  the  clear  evidence  of  reafon.  4.  That 
there  are  many  things  of  which  we  have  but  im;)er- 
feft  notions,  or  none  at  all  ;  and  others,  of  wiiofe 
part,  prefent,  or  future  exillcnce,  by  the  natural  ufe 
of  our  faculties  we  cannot  have  the  leafl;  knowledge  : 
and  thefe,  being  beyond  the  dif.-overy  of  cur  faculties,, 
and  above  reaf(>n,  when  revealed,  become  the  proper 
object  of  our  failli.  He  then  adds,  that  our  reafon 
is  not  injured  or  dillurbed,  but  affilled  and  improved 
by  new  difcoveries  of  truth  coming  from  the  fountain 
of  knowledge.  Whatever  God  ha:,  revealed  is  certainly 
true  ;  but  whetlier  it  be  a  divine  revelation  or  not,  rea- 
fon muft  judge,  which  can  never  permit  tiie  mind  t.> 
rejea  a  greater  evidence  to  embrace  what  is  lefs  cvi- 
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Hcvchtien  dont.  Ti.er:  can  be  no  evidence  tlint  any  traditional 
revelation  is  of  divine  oiiginJ,  in  tlic  wr.rds  we  receive 
it,  and  the  f.-nle  we  underlland  it,  lb  cle.ir  and  i"o  cer- 
t.»!n  as  ih.it  of  the  principles  ol"  rcafon :  and,  tliere- 
ioff,  nciliing  that  is  contrary  to  the  clear  and  fclt- 
cvident  dilates  of  rcafon,  has  a  ri^ht  to  Le  urged  or 
iilVented  to  as  a  matter  of  faith,  v.hercin  reafun  has 
n.ithing  to  do. 

Revelation  of  St  Juh:;.    See  ArocAuvpr.E. 

REVELS,  enteitainments  of  dancing,  niaflcing,  a^- 
ing  comedies,  farces,  &c.  anciently  very  frequent  in 
ihi.-  iniis  of  court  and  in  noblem.-n's  houfcs,  but  now 
iiuich  d  filled.  The  olficer  who  has  the  direflion  of 
tlie  revels  at  court  is  called  the  M.nrfR  oftkeRcveh. 

REVENGE,  means  the  return  of  injury  for  injury, 
anddiflers  materially  from  that  fudden  rcfentnient  which 
rifes  in  the  mind  immediately  on  being  injured  ;  which, 
fo  far  from  being  culpable  when  rellrained  within  due 
bounds,  is  abfolutely  nccefiary  lor  felf-prefervation.  Re- 
venge, on  the  contrary,  is  a  cool  and  deliberate  wicked- 
ncfs,  and  is  often  executed  years  after  the  oft'ence  was 
given  ;  and  the  dcfire  of  it  is  generally  the  effeft  of 
liltlenefs,  wcaknefs,  and  vice  ;  while,  to  do  right,  and 
to  fuifer  wrong,  is  an  argument  of  a  great  foul,  that 
fcorns  to  ftoop  to  fuggcfted  revenges. 

Revenge  is  but  a  frailty  incident 

To  craz'd  and  fickly  minds  ;  the  poor  content 

Of  little  fouls,  un.ible  to  furmount 

An  irjuiy,  too  weak  to  bear  affront.  Drycltu. 

Revenge  is  generally  the  concomitant  of  favage 
minds,  cf  minds  implacable,  and  capable  of  the  moft 
horrid  barbarities  ;  unable  to  fet  any  limits  to  their  dif- 
pleafure,  they  can  confine  their  anger  within  no  bounds 
of  reaf'.n. 

Cruel  revenge,  which  ftiU  we  find 
The  weakeil  frailty  of  a  feeble  mind. 
Degenerous  paiTion,  and  for  man  too  bafe. 
It  feats  its  empire  in  the  favage  race. 

The  inftitution  of  law  prevents  the  execution  of  pri- 
vate revenge,  and  the  growth  of  civilization  (hows  its 
impropriety.  Though  in  modern  limes  a  fpecies  of  re- 
venge is  fandlioned  by  what  is  called  the  law  of  honour, 
which  evades  the  law  of  the  land  indeed,  but  which  is 
equally  mean  and  difgraceful  as  the  other  kinds,  and  is 
of  confcquences  equally  baneful.  See  Anger,  Duel- 
ling, and  Resentment. 

REVENUE,  the  annual  income  a  perfon  receives 
from  tlic  rent  of  his  lands,  houfcs,  intereft  of  money 
in  the  ftncks,  &c. 

Royal  RrrEyuF,  that  which  the  Britifii  conftitution 
hath  veiled  in  the  royal  p;rfon,  in  order  to  fupport  hts 
dignity  and  maintain  his  power ;  being  a  portion 
which  eadi  fubjc'l  contributes  of  his  property,  in  or- 
der to  fccure  the  remainder.  This  revenue  is  either  or- 
dinary or  exlraonlinary. 

I.  The  king's  ordinary  revenue  is  fuch  as  has  ei- 
ther fubfilled  time  out  of  mind  in  the  crown  ;  or  elfe 
has  been  granted  by  parliament,  by  way  of  pui chafe 
or  exchange  for  fuch  of  the  king's  inherent  hereditaiy 
revenues  as  were  found  inconvenient  to  the  fubjcit. — 
In  faying  that  it  has  fubfifted  time  out  of  mind  in 
the  crown,  we  do  not  mean  that  the^king  is  at  prc- 
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font  in  the  a.nu.il  poflcllion  of  the  whole  of  his  reve-  Re»cno<, 
niic.    Much  (nay  the  greatefi  part)  of  it  is  at  this  day  '~''"^'~*~' 
in  the  hands  cf  fubje^s;  to  whom   it  has  been  grant- 
ed out  from  lime  to  time  by  the  kings  ot  Enjiland  : 
which  has  rendcicd  the  crown   in  feme  meafure  d-piii- 
dent  on  the  people  for  its  ordinary  fupport  and  lub- 
fiftence.     So  that  we  mull  be  obliged  to  recount,  as    Blackft. 
part  of  the  royal  revenue,  what  lords  of  manors  and  ^'""'"^'"* 
other  fubjeifts    frequently  look  upon  to  be  their  own 
abfolutc  rights ;  becaufc  they  and  their  auceftors  are  and 
have  been  veded  in  them  for  ages,  though  in  reality 
originally    derived    from   the    grants    of  our  ancient 
princes. 

1.  The  firft  of  the  king's  ordinary  revenues,  which 
maybe  taken  notice  of,  is  of  an  ecclcfiaftical  kind  (as 
are  alfo  the  three  fucceeding  ones),  vi/.  the  cuUody  of 
the  temporalities  ot  bifliops.     See  TrMPORALirirs. 

2.  The  king  is  entitled  to  a  coRODY,a5  the  law  calls 
it,  out  of  every  bilhopiic  ;  that  is,  to  i'end  one  of  his 
chaplains  to  be  maintained  by  the  bilh.ip,  or  to  have  a 
penfion  allowed  him  till  the  bilhop  promotes  him  to  a 
benefice.  This  is  alfo  in  the  nature  of  an  acknowledge- 
ment to  the  king,  as  founder  of  the  fee,  fince  he  had 
formerly  the  fame  corody  or  penlion  from  every  abbey 
or  priory  of  roval  loundalion.  It  is  fuppofcd  to  be  now 
fallen  into  total  difufe  ;  th  ugli  Sir  M.itiliew  Hale  fays, 
that  it  is  due  of  common  right,  and  that  no  prefcrip- 
tion  will  difcharge  it. 

3.Tlie  king  alio  is  entitled  to  all  the  tithes  ari- 
fing  in  extraparochial  places :  tliOugh  perhaps  it  may- 
be doubted  how  far  thir,  at  tide,  as  well  as  the  lall,  can 
be  properly  reckoned  a  part  of  the  king's  own  royal 
revenue  ;  fmce  a  corody  fupports  only  his  chaplains, 
and  thefe  extraparochial  tithes  are  held  under  an  im- 
plied trull;  that  the  king  will  diftrlbute  them  for  the 
good  of  the  clergy  in  gencial. 

4.  The  next  branch  conlills  in  die  firft-fruits  and 
tentlis  of  all  fpiritual  preferments  in  the  kingdom.  See 
Tenths. 

5.  The  next  branch  of  the  king's  ordinary  revenue 
(which,  as  well  as  the  fubfequent  branches,  is  of  a  lay 
or  temporal  nature)  conlills  in  the  rents  and  profits  of 
the  demcfne  lands  of  the  crown.  Thefe  dsmelne  lands, 
tcrrte  dimin'icaks  regit,  being  either  the  (lure  refcrved 
to  the  crown  at  the  original  dillribution  of  landed  pro- 
perty, or  fuch  as  came  to  it  afterwards  by  forfeitures 
or  other  means,  were  anciently  very  large  and  exten- 
five  ;  compriling  divers  manors,  honours,  and  lord- 
fliips ;  the  tenants  of  which  had  very  peculiar  privi- 
leges, when  We  fpeak  of  the  tenure  in  ancient  demefne. 
At  prefent  they  are  contrafled  within  a  very  narrovr 
compafs,  having  been  alniofl  entirely  granted  aw  ly  to 
private  fulijcfts.  Tliis  has  occafioned  tlie  parliament 
frequently  to  interpofe  ;  and  particularly  after  King 
William  HI.  had  greatly  impoverilhed  the  crown,  an 
a<fl  palled,  whereby  all  future  grants  or  leafes  from  the 
crown  for  any  1  inger  term  than  3 1  years  or  three  lives, 
are  declared  to  be  void  ;  except  witli  regard  to  houfes, 
which  may  be  granted  for  50  years.  And  no  rever- 
fionary  leafe  can  be  made,  fo  as  to  exceed,  together 
with  the  eftate  in  being,  the  fame  term  of  three  lives 
or  31  years;  that  is,  when  there  is  a  fubfilling  Icafe, 
of  which  there  are  20  years  (llll  to  come,  the  king  can- 
not grant  a  future  intcreR,  to  commence  aft:r  the  ex- 
piration of  the  former,  for   any  longer  term  than  J 1 
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V.cyemie.  years.  The  tenant  muft  alfo  be  made  liable  to  be 
'•*''^"**'  punillicd  for  committing  waftc  ;  and  tlie  ufual  rent 
:nuit  be  referved,  cr,  where  there  has  ufually  been  no 
i-ent,  one-tliird  oj  the  clear  yearly  value.  The  niisfor- 
tune  ii,  that  this  aft  wab  made  too  late,  after  almoft 
every  valuable  poiTelHon  of  the  crown  had  been  granted 
away  for  ever,  or  elfe  upon  very  long  leafes  ;  but  may 
be  of  benefit  to  pofterity,  when  thofe  leafes  come  to 
expire. 

6.  Hi  her  might  have  been  referred  the  advantages 
which  were  ufed  to  arife  to  the  king  from  the  profits 
of  his  military  tenures,   to  which   moll  lands  in   the 
kingdom  were  fubje<51,  till  the  ftatute  12  Car.  II.  c.  24. 
which  in  great  meafure  abolifhed  them  all.     Hither  al- 
fo might  have  b:cn  referred  the  profitable  prerogative 
of  purveyance  and  pre  en)ption  :  which  was  a  right  en- 
joyed by  the  crown  of  buying  up  provifions  and  other 
neceifaries,  by  the  intervention  of  the  king's  purveyors, 
for  tlie  ufe  of  his  rnyal  houfehold,  at  an  appraifed  va- 
luation, in  preference  to  all  others,  and  even  without 
confent  of  the  owner:  and  alfo  of  forcibly  imprefliing 
the  carriages  and  horfes  of  the  fubje(51,  to  do  the  king's 
bulinefs  on  the  public  roads,  in  the  conveyance  of  tim- 
ber, baggage,  and  the  like,  however  inconvenient  to 
the  proprietor,  upon  paying  him  a  fettled  price.     A 
prerogative  which  prevailed  pietty  generally  tlirough- 
out  Europe  during  the  ftarcity  of  gold  and  lilvcr,  and 
the  high  valuation  of  mi^ney  confequential  thereupon. 
In  thofe  ea:ly  times,  the  king's  houfehold    (as  well  as 
thofe  of  inferiiT  1  rds),  were  fupported  by  fpecific  ren- 
ders of  corn,  and  other  vifluals,  from  the  tenants  of 
the  refpeclive  demefnes  ;  and  there  was  alfo  a  continual 
market  kept  at  the  palace-gate   to  furnifh  viands  for 
the  royal  ufe.     And  this  anfvvered  all  purpofes,  in  thofe 
ages  of  fimplicity,  fo  long  as  the   king's  court  conti- 
nued in  any  certain  place.     But  when  it  removed  from 
one  part  of  the  kingdom   to  another  (as  was  formerly 
very  frequently  dune),  it  was  lound   necelTary  to  fend 
purveyors  beforehand,  to  get  together  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  provifions  and  other   neceifaries   for  the   houfe- 
hold:  and,   left  unufual  demands  ihould  raife  them  to 
an  e-thorbitant  price,  the  powers  befcrementioned  were 
veiled  in  thefe  purveyors  ;  who  in  procefs  of  time  very 
greatly  abufed  their  authority,  and  became  a  great  op- 
predion  to  the  fubjecl,  though  of  little  advantage  to 
the  crown  ;  ready   money  in  open  market  (when  the 
royal  refidence  was  more  permanent,  and  fpecie  began 
to  be  plenty)    being   found   upon   experience  to  be  the 
befl  proveditor  of  any.     Wlierefore,   by   degrees,  the 
powers    of  purveyance  hn\e  declined,  in  foreign  coun- 
tries as  well  as  our  own  :  and  particularly  were  abohlh- 
ed  in  Sweden  by  Guftavus  Adolplnis,  towards  llie  be- 
ginning of  the  lall  century.     And,  with  us,  in  England, 
having  faLen  into  difufe  during  the  fufpcniion  of  mo- 
iiaichy.  King  Charles  at  his  reiloration,  conftnted,  by 
the  fame  Itatute,  to  refign  entirely  thofe  branches  of 
his  revenue  and  power  :  and  the  pailiament,  in  part  of 
recompenfe,   fettled   on  him,   his  heirs,   and  fuccelfors, 
for  ever,  the  hereditary  excife  of  i5d.  per  barrel  on  all 
beer  and  ale  fold  in  the  kingdom,  .-.nd  a  proportionable 
fum  for  certain  other  liquors.     So  that  lifts  hereditary 
eicife  now  forms  the  fixth  branch  ot  his  nujelly's  ordi- 
nary revenue, 

7.  A  feventh  branch  might  alfo  be  computed  to  have 
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arifen  frora  wine-licences ;  or  the  rents  payable  to  the  Hevsr.ue. 
crown  by  fnch  perfons  as  are  licenfed  to  fell  wine  by  '— '""''^'^ 
retail  throughout  Britain,  except  in  a  few  privileged 
places.  Thefe  were  firll  fettled  on  the  crown  by  the 
rtatute  12  Car.  II.  c.  25.  and  together  with  the  he- 
reditary excife,  made  up  the  equivalent  in  value  for  the 
lois  fuftained  by  the  prerogative  in  the  abolition  of  the 
military  tenures,  and  the  right  of  pre-emption  and 
purveyance  :  but  this  revenue  was  abolifhed  by  the  fta- 
tute 30  Geo.  II,  c.  19.  and  an  annual  fum  of  upwards 
ol  L.  70CO  per  arnum,  ifluing  out  of  the  new  ftamp- 
duties  impofed  on  wine-licences,  was  fettled  on  the 
crown  in  its  ftead. 

8.  An  eighth  branch  of  the  king's  ordinary  revenue 
is  ufually  reckoned  to  confift  in  the  profits  arifing  from 
his  forelts.  See  Forest.  Thefe  confift  principally 
in  the  amercements  or  fines  levied  for  offences  againft 
the  fureft-laws.  But  as  few,  if  any,  courts  of  this  kind 
for  levying  amercements  have  been  held  fince  1632, 
S  Char.  I.  and  as,  from  the  accounts  given  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  that  court  by  our  hiftories  and  law-books, 
nobody  would  wifti  to  fee  them  again  revived,  it  is  need- 
lefs  to  pudue  this  inquiry  any  farther. 

9.  The  profits  arifmg  from  the  king's  ordinary  courts 
of  juftice  mike  a  ninth  branch  of  his  revenue.  And 
thefe  confill  not  only  in  fines  impofed  upon  offenders, 
forfeitures  of  recognizances,  and  ameicements  levied 
upon  defaulters  ;  but  alfo  in  certain  fees  due  to  the 
crown  in  a  variety  of  legal  matters,  as,  for  fetting  the 
great  feal  to  charters,  original  writs,  and  other  forenfic 
proceedings,  and  for  permitting  fines  to  be  levied  of 
lands  in  order  to  bar  entails,  or  otberwife  to  infure 
their  title.  As  none  of  thefe  can  be  done  without  the 
immediate  intervention  of  the  king,  by  himfelf  or  his 
officers,  the  law  allows  liim  certain  perquifites  and  pro- 
fits, as  a  recompenfe  for  the  trouble  he  undertakes  for 
the  public.  Thefe,  in  procefs  of  time,  have  been  al- 
moft all  granted  out  to  private  perfons,  or  elfe  appro- 
priated to  certain  particular  ufes :  fa  that,  though 
our  law  proceedings  are  ftill  loaded  with  their  pay- 
ment, very  little  of  them  is  now  returned  into  the 
king's  exchequer ;  for  a  part  of  whofe  royal  mainte- 
nance they  were  originally  intended.  All  future  grants 
of  them,  however,  by  the  ftatute  i  Ann.  ft.  2.  c.  7.  are 
to  endure  for  no  longer  time  riian  the  prince's  life  who 
grants  them. 

10.  A  tenth  branch  of  the  king's  ordinary  revenue, 
faid  to  be  grounded  on  the  confideration  of  his  guard- 
ing and  protefling  the  feas  from  pirates  and  robbers, 
is  the  right  to  royal Jijh,  which  are  whale  and  fturgeon  : 
and  tliefc,  when  either  thrown  aihore,  or  caught  near 
the  coafts,  are  the  property  of  the  king,  on  account 
of  their  fuperior  excellence.  Indeed,  our  anceftors 
feem  to  have  entertained  a  very  high  notion  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  right ;  it  being  the  prerogative  of 
the  kings  of  Denmark  and  the  dukes  of  Normandy ; 
and  from  one  of  thefe  it  was  probably  derived  to  our 
princes. 

11.  Another  maritime  revenue,  and  founded  partly 
upoH  the  fame  reafon,  is  that  of  shipwrecks.  See 
Wreck. 

12.  A  twelfth  branch  of  the  royal  revenue,  the  right 
to  mines,  has  its  original  from  the  king's  prerogative 
of  coinage,  ia  order  to  fupply  him  will)  materials  ;  and 

T  there- 
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Rc»«.«.   therefore  thofe  mines  which  arc  properly  royal,  and  to  «<.o' revenue,  orthe  proper  patrimony  of  the  crovni ;  3^;:^ 

'-''"^^~'  which  tlie  kne  is  entitled  when  found,  are  only  thofc  which  was  very  large  lormcrly,  and  capable  of  being 

of  niver  and  cold.     See  Miss.  incrcafcd  to  a  ma-mmJc  truly  formidable  :  for  tlieie 

I  J   To  the  lame  ori'inal  may  in  part  be  referred  the  are  very  few  cltaies  in  the  kintd  ni  that  have  not,  at 

revenue  of  trealure-trove.     See  TRE^iu-im-Trove.  fome  period  or  other  fince  the  Norman  conquell,  been 

Waifs      See  Waif.  veiled  in  the  hands  of  the  king,   by  forteiture,  efcheat, 

or  othcrwile.     But,  fortunately  for   the  liberty  of  the 


tJa  or  Ko(  ds  in  which  no  one  elfc  can  claim  a  proper-  ficicncles  ot  which,  we  ate  now  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
tv*  And  therefore,  by  the  law  of  nature,  thty  be  t*  new  me-hods  oi  r.iifin^  money,  unknown  to  our 
lonced  to  die  fi.lt  occupait  or  finder  ;  and  lo  continued  ea:ly  aiicellors  ;  wliich  methods  conftitute. 
under  the  imperial  law.  But,  in  fettling  the  modeiu  II.  The  king's  4'A/r,.o///n<i;>' revenue.  For,  the  pub. 
conftitutions  of  moll  (f  the  governmtnts  in  Euioje,  it  lie  patrimony  bein^  got  into  the  hands  of  private  fub- 
was  thought  proper  (to  i;revent  that  llrife  and  coi.ten-  je^-,  it  is  but  rcafondble  that  private  contributions 
tion  which  the  mere  title  of  occupancy  is  apt  to  cieate  Ihoiild  fupply  ihe  public  fervice.  Which,  though  it 
and  continue,  and  to  provide  for  the  fupport  of  public  may  perh  .ps  fall  h.irder  upon  fome  individuals,  whofe 
authoiiiy  in  a  manr.er  tlie  Icall  burdenfome  to  inui-  a'cellors  h.ive  had  no  lliare  in  tlie  general  plunder, 
viduals)  that  ihele  tights  Ihould  be  annexed  to  the  fu-  than  upon  itheis,  yet,  taking  the  nation  throughout, 
prerae  power  by  the  pofiiive  laws  of  the  Hate.  And  it  amcnnts  to  neaily  the  fame;  provided  the  gain  by 
fo  it  came  to  pal's  th..t,  as  Bradon  exprelTes  it,  "  hxc,  the  extraordinary  lh()uld  appear  to  be  no  greater  than 
"  quae  nulhus.  ii.  bonis  lunt,  ct  olim  luerunt  inventoris  the  lots  by  the  ordinary  revenue.  And  perhaps,  it" 
"  de  jure  natural!,  Jan.  cflSciuntur  piiac;pis  de  jure  gen-  every  genil-;man  in  the  kingdom  was  to  be  Rripped  ot 
"  tium  "  ^""-^  if  his  lands  as  were  formeily  the  property  of  the 

16.  The  next  bramh  cf  the  king's  ordinary  revenue  ctovvn,  w.ii  to  be  again  lubjedt  to  the  inonveniences 
conlil'ls  in  forfeitures  of  land^  and  goods  foi  offeixes  ;  of  purveyance  and  pre-emption,  the  opprelTion  of  fo- 
6ona  corjifiata,  as  they  are  cal'ed  by  the  civilian?,  be-  reil-laws,  and  the  ll.ivery  of  feodal-tenurcs  ;  and  was 
caufe  they  bel  nged  to  Hie  JJlus  or  irnpeiial  tieafury  ;  to  relign  int  >  the  king's  hands  all  his  royal  f  anchifes 
or,  as  our  law)  eis  term  them, /oWj /flt?^,  that  iv,  fuch  <'f  wait's,  wreck-,  eltrays  treafure-trove,  mine?,  deo- 
where.f  the  property  i:>  gone  away  or  dcpai ted  from  the  dands,  forfeitures,  and  the  hke  ;  he  would  find  him- 
owner.  The  true  reafon  and  only  fubllantial  ground  felf  a  greater  lo:er  than  by  paying  his  guoia  to  fuch 
of  any  forf/iture  fi  r  crimes,  confill  in  this  ;  tliat  all  taxes  as  are  neceifary  to  the  fupport  of  government, 
property  is  derived  from  fociety,  being  one  of  thole  The  thing,  therefore,  to  be  wilhed  and  aimed  at  in  a 
civil  rights  which  are  coi.ferred  ui  on  individuals,  in  ex-  land  of  liberty,  is  by  no  means  the  total  abolition  of 
change  for  tli.it  degree  of  natural  fieed(  m  which  every  taxes,  which  would  draw  after  it  very  pernicious  con- 
man  muft  facrificc  \vhen  he  enters  into  focial  con  muni-  feqiences.  and  the  veiy  fuppofit^on  of  which  is  the 
ties.  If,  therefore,  a  men.ber  of  any  natio;  al  com-  height  of  pi  litic.il  .ibfurdty.  For  as  the  true  idea  of 
rtiunity  violates  the  funoamcntal  C'  ntr;ic=l  of  hij  afibcia-  governn;ent  and  magiltracy  will  be  found  to  coi.fift  ia 
tion,  by  tranl'grcffing  the  mimicii  al  law,  he  forfeits  this,  th.it  f  nie  few  men  are  deputed  by  many  r.tners 
his  light  t)  fuch  privileges  as  he  claims  by  that  con-  to  prefnJe  (A-er  public  iilfairs,  fo  that  individuals  may 
traft  ;  and  the  Itatc  may  very  judly  rcAmie  that  por-  the  better  be  enabled  to  attend  their  private  concerns; 
tion  of  property,  cr  any  part  of  it,  which  the  laws  it  is  neceifary  that  thofe  individuals  Ihould  be  bound 
have  before  affigncd  him.  Hence,  in  every  <  ffcnce  of  to  contribute  a  portion  ol  their  piivate  gains,  in  order 
an  atrocious  kind,  the  laws  of  Frgland  have  cxafted  to  f  pport  that  government,  and  reward  that  magi- 
a  total  confifcation  of  the  moveables  or  perfonal  ellate  ;  lira  y,  which  proteiSs  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
and,  in  m..ny  cafes,  a  peipetual,  in  others  (  nly  a  tern-  relpeclive  properties.  But  the  things  to  be  aimed  at 
porary,lifs  ofthei.fTenilei'i  inimoveables  orlanded  pro-  are  wifdom  and  moderation,  not  only  in  granting,  but 
perty  ;  and  have  veiled  them  both  in  he  king,  who  is  alio  in  the  method  of  railing,  the  neccli'.iry  fnpplies  ; 
the  perff  II  fuppofed  to  be  i  ffendtd,  being  the  one  vi-  by  contriving  to  d  >  both  in  luch  a  manner  as  may  be 
fible  magiRratc  in  win  m  the  jr):<j,lly  of  the  public  re-  nioll  conducive  to  the  national  welfare,  and  at  the  fame 
fides.     See  Forfeiturh  and  Deodand.  time  molt  confident   with  economy  ai.d   the  liberty  of 

17.  Ancther  branch  of  the  king's  I  rdinary  revenue  the  fubjeifi: ;  who,  when  properly  taxed,  contiibutes 
arifes  from  efeheats  of  lands,  which  hap|  en  up-  n  the  only,  as  was  bcfoie  observed,  fome  patt  ol  his  property 
dsftft  of  heirs  to   fucceed   to  the   irheiitance;  wheic-    in  order  to  enjoy  the  reft. 

upon  they  in  general  revert  to  and  veil  in  the  king,  Thel'e  extraordinary  grants  are  ufunlly  called  by  the 
who  is  efteemcd,  in  the  eye  ol  the  law,  the  original  pro-  fyn  'uymous  names  of  itidt,  fuhftdles,  and  fupflia  ;  and 
prietor  of  all  lands  in  the  kingdom.  are  gi  anted  by  the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  par- 

18.  The  laft  branch  of  the  kii.g's  ordinary  revenue,    lianient  alfcmbled.     See  Parliament  and  Tax. 
confifts   in  the  cuftody  of  idiots,  f  om  whence  we  IImU        Tl;e  clear  neit  produce  of  the  feveral  brandies   of 
be  naturally  led  to  confidir  alfo  the  cullidy  cf  lunutits.    the  revenue,  after  all   charges  of  collcdling  and  ma- 
See  Idiot  and  I.,usatic.  nagement  paid,  amounted   m  the  year   1786  to  ab  uC 

This  may  fufficc  for  a  Ihort  viev/ cf  the  king's  o/v/i-  L.  15.3^7,000    Eurling,    \vh  le   the   cxpi-nditure   was 

found 
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Reretitif.  found  to  be  about  L.  14,477,000.    How  tliefe  imnieiire 
^"■"'^'''""""^  fums  are  appropriated,  is  next  to  be  confidcred.  And  this 
is,  firit  and  principally,  to  the  pa)ment  of  the  intereft  of 
the  national  debt.     See  NATiox.it  Debt  and  Funds. 

The  refpeclive  produces  of  the  feveral  taxes  were 
originally  feparate  and  dillindt  funds  ;  being  fecurities 
for  the  films  advanced  on  each  feveral  tax,  and  for 
them  only.  Bu:  at  laft  it  became  necelFary,  in  orc.r 
to  avoid  confufion,  as  they  multiplied  yeaily,  to  reduce 
the  number  of  thefe  feparate  funds,  by  uniting  and 
ble'  ding  them  together;  fuperadding  the  faith  ot  par- 
liament for  the  general  fecurity  of  the  whole.  So  that 
there  are  now  only  three  capitjl  funds  of  any  account, 
the  a'greaate  fund,  and  xhs  general  fund,  fo  called  from 
fuch  union  and  addition  ;  and  the  Sauth-Se.i  fund,  be- 
ing the  piojuce  of  the  taxes  appiopriated  to  pay  the 
interell  of  iucii  part  of  the  national  debt  as  was  advan- 
ced by  that  comp.my  and  its  aniiuitanls.  Whereby  the 
feparate  funds,  which  were  tlu;s  united,  are  become 
mutual  fecuiities  for  each  other  ;  and  tlie  whole  produce 
of  them,  thus  aggregated,  liab.e  to  pay  luch  iiueieft  or 
annuities  as  wete  formerly  charged  upon  e:ich  dillinft 
fund  :  the  faith  of  the  legiflature  being  moreover  en- 
gaged to  fupply  any  cafual  deficiencies. 

The  cuftoms,  excifes,  and  other  taxes,  which  are  to 
^  fupport  thefe  funds,  depending  on  contingencies,  upon 

exports,  imports,  and  confumption?,  mull  neceifarily 
be  of  a  very  uncertain  am(  unt ;  but  they  have  always 
been  confiderably  more  than  was  fufficient  to  anfwer  the 
charge  upon  them.  The  furpkiifes,  therefore,  of  the 
three  great  national  funds,  the  aggregate,  general,  and 
South-Sea  funds,  over  and  above  the  inteieft  and  an- 
nuities charged  upon  them,  are  direfted  by  ftatcte 
3  Geo.  I.  c.  7.  to  be  carried  together,  and  to  attend 
the  difpoiition  of  parliament ;  and  are  ufually  denomi- 
nated ihejiniw^fnn/,  becaufe  originally  dellincd  to  fink 
and  lower  the  national  debt.  To  this  have  been  fmce 
added  many  other  entire  duties,  granted  in  fubfequ;nt 
years ;  and  the  annual  intereft  of  the  fums  borrowed 
on  their  refpeftive  credits  is  charged  on,  and  payable 
out  of,  the  produce  of  the  fmking  fund.  However, 
the  nett  furpluffes  and  favings,  after  all  dedudlions 
paid,  amount  annually  to  a  very  conllderable  fum.  For 
as  the  intereft  on  th«  national  debt  has  been  at  feveral 
times  reduced  (by  the  coni'ent  of  the  proprietors,  who 
had  their  option  either  to  lower  their  intereft  or  be 
paid  their  principal),  the  f.ivings  from  the  appropriated 
revenues  muft  needs  be  extremely  large. 

But,  before  any  part  of  the  aggregate  fund  (the 
furplulfes  whereof  a:e  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  that 
form  the  finking  fund)  can  be  applied  to  diminifli  the 
principal  of  the  public  debt,  it  ftands  mortgaged  by 
parliament  to  ralfe  an  annual  luni  ior  the  maintenance 
of  the  king's  ho'fchold  and  the  civil  lift.  For  this 
purpofe,  in  the  late  reigns,  the  produce  of  cert.iin 
branches  of  the  excife  and  cufti  ms,  the  poft  office,  the 
duty  en  wine  licence*,  the  revenues  of  the  remaining 
crown-lands,  the  pr  fits  aiifm^  irom  courts  of  jufticc, 
(which  articles  include  all  the  hereditary  revenues  of 
the  crown),  and  alfo  a  clear  annuity  of  L.  120,000  in 
money,  were  fettled  en  the  king  for  life,  for  the  fup- 
port of  his  majefty's  houfehold,  and  the  lionoiir  and 
dignity  of  the  crown.  And,  as  the  amount  of  thefe 
feveral  branches  was  uncertain,  (though  in  the  laft  reign 
they  were  computed  to  have  fonieiimes  raifed  almoft  a 


million),  If  th^y  did  not  arife  annually  to  L.  Soo,oco, 
the  parliament  engaged  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  But 
his  prefent  majefty  having,  foon  after  his  acceffion,  fpon- 
taneoudy  fignified  his  confent  that  his  own  hereditary- 
revenues  might  be  fo  difpofed  of  as  might  beft  conduce 
to  the  utility  and  fatisfadion  of  the  public,  and  having 
gracioufly  accepted  a  limited  fum,  the  faid  hereditary 
arid  other  revenues  ^re  now  carried  into,  and  made  .i 
part  of,  the  aggregate  fund  ;  and  the  aggregate  fund 
is  charged  with  the  payment  of  the  whole  annuity  to 
the  crown.  The  limited  annuity  accepted  bv  his  pre- 
fent majefty  was  at  firft  L.  8oo,coo,  but  it  has  been 
fince  augmented  to  L.  900,000.  The  expences  tliem- 
felves,  being  put  under  the  fame  care  and  management 
as  the  other  branches  of  the  public  patrimony,  produce 
more,  and  are  better  colleatd  than  heretofore  ;  and  the 
public  is  a  gainer  of  upwards  of  L.  \co, 000 per  annum 
by  thisdifinterefted  bouniy  of  his  majefty. 


Revi.-nv. 


The  finking  iund,   tho 


ugh  long  talked  of  as  the  lafl 


ref  lurce  of  die  nation,  proved  very  inadequate  to  the 
purpofe  for  which  it  was  eftabliftied.  Minifters  found 
pretences  for  diverting  it  into  other  channels  ;  and  the 
diminution  of  the  national  debt  proceeded  flovvly  during 
the  intervals  of  peace,  whilft  each  fucceeding  war  in- 
creafed  it  with  great  rapidity.  To  remedy  this  evil, 
and  re'ilore  the  public  credit,  to  which  the  late  war  had 
given  a  confiderable  Ihock,  Mr  Pitt  conceived  a  plan  for 
diminifhing  the  debt  by  a  fund,  which  fhould  be  rendered 
unalienable  to  any  other  purpofe.  In  the  fefilon  1786, 
he  moved  that  the  annual  fnrplus  of  the  revenue  above 
the  eiper.diture  (hould  be  raifed,  by  additional  taxes, 
from  L.  900,000  to  one  million  Sterling,  and  that  cer- 
tain commiflloners  fhould  be  vefted  with  the  full  power 
of  difpofing  of  this  fum  in  the  purchafe  of  llock  (fee 
Funds),  lor  the  public,  in  their  own  names.  Thefe 
commiflloners  fliould  receive  the  annual  million  by  quar- 
terly payments  of  L.  250,000,  to  be  ilfued  out  of  the 
exchequer  before  any  other  money,  except  the  intereft 
cf  the  national  debt  itfelf ;  by  thefe  provifions,  tlie 
fund  would  be  fecured,  and  no  deficiencies  in  the  na- 
tional revenues  could  affeft  it,  but  fuch  muft  be  fepa- 
rately  provided  for  by  parliament. 

The  accumulated  compound  intereft  on  a  million 
yearly,  together  wiih  the  annuities  that  r.-ould  fall  into 
that  fund,  would  he  faid,  in  28  years  amount  to  fiich 
a  fum  as  would  leave  a  furplus  of  four  millions  annually, 
to  be  applied,  if  necelFary,  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
ftate.  In  appointing  the  commiffioners,  he  fhould,  he 
faid,  endeavour  to  chocfe  perfons  of  fuch  weight  and 
cbarafter  as  correfponded  with  the  importance  of  the 
cnmniiflion  they  were  to  execute.  The  fpeaker  of  the 
houfs  or  commons,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
the  mnfter  of  the  rolls,  the  governor  and  deputy  gover- 
nor of  the  bank  of  England,  and  the  accountant  gene- 
ral of  the  high  court  of  chancery,  were  perfons  who, 
from  their  feveral  fituations,  he  fliould  think  highly 
proper  t'T  be  of  ihe  number. 

To  the  prir.c'ple  of  this  hill  no  objeftion  was  made, 
though  feveral  fpecious  but  ill-lbunded  ones  were  urged 
againft  the  fulliciency  of  the  mode  which  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  had  adopted  for  the  accomplifhment 
of  fo  great  and  fo  defirable  an  end.  He  had  made  it 
a  claufc  in  his  bill,  that  the  accumulating  million  fhould 
never  be  applied  but  to  the  purcliafe  of  ftock.  To  this 
claufe  Mr  Fox  objcdcd,  and  moved  that  the  commif- 
T  2  fioners 
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Revcr.uc  fioncts  iliertln  named  fliould  be  empowered  to  accept 
I  .  lb  much  of  any  future  loan  as  tJicy  lliould  have  calli  be- 
.,^^^!^  longing  to  tlie  public  to  pay  for.  This,  he  faid,  would 
relieve  that  diftrofs  the  country  would  otherwife  be  un- 
der, when,  en  account  of  a  war,  it  might  be  necelFary 
to  railc  a  new  loan  :  whenever  that  lliould  be  the  cale, 
liis  opinion  was,  that  llic  miniller  Ihould  not  only  raife 
taxes  lufRciently  produiflivc  to  pay  the  interell  ot  the 
luaii,  but  alfo  futhcient  lo  make  good  to  tlie  fmking 
fund  whalfttever  had  been  t.ikcn  from  it. 

If,  therefore,  for  inllance,  at  any  future  period  a  loan 
of  fii  millions  was  propofed,  and  there  was  at  that  time 
one  million  in  the  hands  of  the  commiirioners,  in  fuch 
cafe  they  Ihould  take  a  million  of  the  loan,  and  the 
ionus  or  douceur  thereupon  Ihould  be  received  by  them 
for  the  public.  Thus  government  would  only  have  live 
millions  to  borrow  intlead  ot  fix  ;  and  from  fuch  a  mode 
of  proceeding,  he  faid,  it  was  evident  great  benefit 
would  arife  to  the  public. 

This  claufe  was  received  by  Mr  Pitt  with  the  ftrongeil 
marks  of  approbation,  as  was  iikcwife  another,  moved 
by  Mr  Pulteney,  enabling  the  commillioners  named  In 
t'.ie  bill  to  continue  purchafnig  flock  for  the  public  when 
it  is  above  par,  unlefs  otherwife  direifled  by  parliament. 
With  tl.efe  additional  claufes  the  hill  was  read  a  third 
time  on  tlie  ijtli  of  May,  and  carried  up  to  the  Lords, 
where  it  alio  palied  without  meeting  with  any  material 
oppolition,  and  afterwards  received  the  royal  allent. 

The  operation  of  this  bill  furpalled  perhaps  the  mi- 
niller's  mod  fanguine  expedation.  The  fund  was  ably 
managed,  and  judicioully  applied  ;  and  in  1793  the 
commilTioners  had  extinguillied  fome  millions  (if  the 
public  debt.  The  war,  however,  into  which  the  nation 
was  that  year  involved,  and  of  wlich  tliere  is  yet  no  cer- 
tain profpeift  of  a  near  end,  has  made  it  necellary  to  bor- 
row additional  fums,  fo  large,  that  many  years  ot  peace 
muft  elapfc  before  the  operation  of  the  fund  can  contri- 
bute feniibly  to  the  relief  of  the  people.  The  clear 
produce  of  tiie  taxes  raifed  on  the  petple  of  this  coun- 
try was,  in  the  year  1792,  very  near  L.  17,000,000; 
and  it  mull  henceforth,  from  the  accumulation  of  the 
debt,  and  the  enormous  expence  of  the  prefent  war,  be 
necelFarily  rendered  greater. 

Revenuf,  in  hunting,  a  flefhy  lump  formed  chiefly 
by  a  duller  of  whitilh  worms  im  the  head  of  tlie  deer, 
fuppofed  to  cccafion  the  cafling  of  tlieir  horns  by  gnaw- 
ing them  at  the  root. 

REVERBERATION,  in  phyfics,  the  afl  of  a 
body  repelling  or  reflecting  another  after  its  impinging 
thereon. 

Reverberation,  in  chtmiflry,  denotes  a  kind  of 
circulation  of  the  flame  by  means  of  a  reverbcratory 
furnace. 

REVERBERATORY,  or  REyRRBERjTifia  Fur- 
nace.     See  Ch  tMiSTRY-/Wf.v  at  Furnace,  and  Fursace. 

REVEREND,  a  title  of  refpeft  given  to  eccle- 
fiafiics. — The  religii  us  abroad  are  called  rev'-reiid  fa- 
thers, and  abbelk;,  priorefTes,  &c.  r.vertnd tuothers.  In 
England,  bilhops  are  rl'ht  rcwrend,  and  archbiflinp's 
ff;^/  reverend.  In  Trance,  before  the  Revolution,  their 
bilhnps,  archbifliops,  and  abbots,  were  all  alike  moft  re- 
verend. In  Scotland  the  clergy  individually  are  reve- 
rend, a  fynod  is  -very  nvcrtnd,  and  the  general  allembl^ 
is  vemralle. 

REVERIE,  the  fame  with  delirium,  raving,  or 
dilltaflion.     It  is  ufed  alfo  for  any  ridiculous,  extra- 


vagant imagination,  aiflion,  or  propofitlon,  a  chimera,    Reverfil. 
or  vifion.        But  the  moll  ordinary  ufc  of    the  word  ^•i*'^''*-' 
among  Engllh  writers,  is  for  a  deep  diforJciiy  mufing 
or  meditation. 

REVERSAL  </ Jt'DCMENT,  inlaw.  A  judgment 
may  be  fallificd,  rcvcrfed,  or  voided,  in  the  hrll  place, 
•without  a  writ  of  error,  tor  matters  foreign  to  or  deborf 
tbe  record,  that  is,  not  apparent  upon  tiie  lace  of  it; 
fo  that  they  cannot  be  affigned  tor  error  in  the  fuperior 
court,  which  can  only  judge  from  what  appears  in  the 
record  itfelf ;  and  therefoie,  if  the  whole  record  be  not 
certified,  or  not  truly  ccrtitied,  by  the  inferior  court, 
the  party  injured  thereby  (in  both  civil  and  diminal 
cafes)  may  allege  a  diminution  of  the  record,  and  caufe 
it  to  be  reflified.  Thus,  it  any  judgment  whatever  be 
given  by  perfons  who  had  no  good  commiffion  to  pro- 
ceed agaiiill  the  perfn  condemned,  it  is  void  ;  and  may 
be  falfified  by  Ihewing  the  fpecial  matter,  without  writ 
of  error.  As,  where  a  commillion  ilfucs  to  A  and  B, 
and  twelve  others,  or  any  two  of  t!iem,  of  which  A  or 
B  ihall  be  one,  to  take  and  try  indiftments  ;  and  any  of 
the  other  twelve  proceed  without  the  intcrpofition  or 
prefence  of  either  A  or  B  :  in  this  cafe  all  proceedings, 
trials,  convictions,  and  judgments,  are  void  for  want  of 
a  proper  authoiity  in  the  comnilffiontrs,  and  may  be 
falfified  upon  bare  infpeflion,  without  the  trouble  of  a 
writ  of  error  ;  it  being  a  high  mii'denieanour  in  the 
judges  fo  proceeding,  and  little  (if  any  thing)  fliort  of 
murder  in  them  all,  in  cafe  the  perlon  fo  attainted  be 
executed  and  luffer  death.  So  likewife  if  a  man  pur- 
chafes  land  (f  another;  and  afterwards  the  vender  is, 
either  by  outlawry  or  his  own  confeflion,  conviifled  and 
attainted  of  treafon  or  felony  previous  to  the  fale  or 
alienation  ;  whereby  fuch  land  becc  mes  liable  to  forfeit- 
ure or  efcheat :  now,  upon  any  trial,  the  purchaieris  at 
liberty,  without  bringing  any  writ  ofeiror,  to  falfify 
not  only  the  time  of  the  felony  or  treafon  fuppofed,  but 
the  very  point  oi  the  felony  or  treafon  itfelf ;  and  is  not 
concluded  by  the  confeflion  or  the  outlawry  of  the  ven- 
der, though  tlie  vender  himfclf  is  concluded,  and  not 
fuffered  now  to  deny  the  faifl,  which  he  has  by  confef- 
fion  or  flight  acknowledged.  But  if  fuch  attainder  of 
the  vender  was  by  verdict,  on  tlie  oath  of  his  peers,  the 
alienee  cannot  be  received  to  falfify  or  contradidl  X\\tfa3 
of  the  crime  committed  ;  though  he  is  at  liberty  to 
prove  a  niiflakc  in  time,  or  that  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted after  the  alienation,  and  not  bef(  re. 

Secondly,  a  judgment  may  be  reverted,  ly  ivrit  of 
error,  which  lies  from  all  inferior  crin/in.il  jiirildlifllons 
to  the  court  of  king's-bench,  and  from  the  king's- 
bench  to  the  houfe  of  peers ;  and  may  be  brought  for 
not('ri6us  miflakes  in  the  judgment  or  ether  parts  of 
the  record  :  as  where  a  man  is  found  guilty  of  perjury, 
and  receives  the  judgment  of  felony,  or  for  other  lets 
palpable  errors  ;  fuch  as  any  irregularity,  omilfion,  or 
want  of  form  in  the  prccefs  of  outlawry,  or  proclama- 
tions; the  want  i.f  a  proper  additi'n  to  the  defendant's 
name,  according  to  tlie  flatute  of  additions  ;  for  not 
properly  naming  the  fherlfF  or  other  officer  d  tlic  cotirt, 
or  not  duly  defcnbing  where  his  county-court  was  held  : 
for  laying  an  offence,  committed  in  the  time  of  the  late 
king,  to  be  dine  againft  the  peace  if  the  prefent  ;  and 
for  many  other  fimllar  caufes,  whiih  (though  allowed 
out  of  tendernefs  to  life  and  liberty)  ;'rc  not  much  to 
the  credit  or  advancement  i:i  the  national  jullice. — 
Thcfe  writs  cfenor,  to  reverfc  judgments  in  cafe  of 

xntf- 
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mifdemeanours,  are  not  to  be  allowed  of  courfe,  but  on 
fufficient  probable  caule  fhowii  to  the  atorney-general ; 
and  tlien  they  are  underftood  to  be  grantable  ot  com- 
mon light,  and  ex  dditojuJlitU.  But  WTits  of  error  to 
reverfe  attainders  in  capital  cafes  are  only  allowed  ex 
gratia;  and  not  without  exprefs  warrant  under  the 
king's  fign-manual,  or  at  leall:  by  the  confent  of  the  at- 
torney-general. Thefe  therefore  can  rarely  be  brought 
by  the  party  hlmfelf,  efpecially  where  he  is  attainted  for 
an  offence  againll  tlie  Itate :  but  they  may  be  brought 
by  his  heir  or  executor  after  his  death,  in  more  favour- 
able times;  which  may  beforoe  confulation  to  his  family. 
But  the  ealier  and  more  effectual  way  is, 

Laltly,  to  reverfe  the  attainder  by  aft  of  parliament. 
This  may  be  and  hath  been  frequently  done  upon  mo- 
tives of  compallion,  or  perhaps  the  zeal  of  the  times, 
after  a  fudden  revolution  in  the  government,  without 
examming  too  clofe  into  the  truth  or  validity  of  the 
errors  alGgned.  And  fomeLinies,  though  the  crime  be 
univerfally  acknowledged  and  confelfed,  yet  the  mer.ts 
of  the  criminal's  family  fliall  after  his  death  obtain  a 
rellitution  in  blood,  honours,  and  eftate,  or  fome  ov  one 
of  them,  by  adl  of  parliament ;  which  (lo  far  as  it  ex- 
tends) has  all  '.he  effect  of  reverfing  the  attaiiider,  with- 
out  calling  any  rtHedtions  upon  the  jullice  of  the  pre- 
ceding fentence.     See  Attainder. 

The  effc(5l  ol  fallifyitig  or  reverfing  an  outlawry  is, 
that  the  party  iliall  be  in  the  fame  plight  as  if  he  had 
appeared  upon  the  cafLis  :  and,  if  it  be  before  plea 
pleaded,  he  Ihall  be  put  to  plead  to  the  indiiftnient;  if, 
after  conviction,  he  Ihall  receive  the  fentence  of  the 
law ;  for  all  the  other  proceedings,  except  only  the  pro- 
cefs  of  outlawry  tor  his  non-appearance,  remain  good 
and  effectual  as  before.  But  when  judgment,  pro- 
nounced upcn  conviftion,  is  falfified  or  reverfed,  all 
former  proceedings  are  abfolulely  fet  afide,  and  the  par- 
ty Hands  as  if  he  had  never  been  at  all  accufej  ;  reftored 
in  his  credit,  his  capacity,  his  blood,  and  his  eftates:  with 
regard  to  which  laft,  though  they  be  granted  away  by 
the  crown,  yet  the  owner  may  enter  upon  the  grantee, 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  he  might  enter  upon  a  dif- 
feifor. — But  he  Hill  remains  liable  to  another  profecution 
for  the  fame  offence  ;  for,  the  firft  being  erroneous,  he 
never  was  in  jeopardy  thereby. 

REVERSE  of  a  medal,  coin,  &c.  denotes  the  fe- 
cond  or  back  fide,  in  oppofitioii  to  the  head  or  princi- 
pal figure. 

REVERSION,  in  Scots  law.     See  Law,'  N«>  clxix. 

'— 3- 

Reversion,  in  the  law  of  England  has  two  figni- 

fications ;  the  one  o(  which  is  an  ellate  left,  which  con- 
tinues during  a  particular  eftate  in  being  ;  and  the 
other  is  the  returning  of  the  land,  &c.  after  the  parti- 
cular eftate  is  ended  ;  and  it  is  further  faid  to  be  an 
intereft  in  lands,  when  the  poiTeffion  of  it  fails,  or  where 
the  eftate  which  was  for  a  time  parted  with,  returns  to 
the  granters,  or  their  heirs.  But,  according  to  the  yfual 
definition  of  a  reverfion,  it  is  the  refidue  of  an  eftate 
left  in  the  granter,  after  a  particular  ellate  granted 
away  ceales,  continuing  in  die  granter  of  fuch  an 
eftate. 

The  difference  between  a  remainder  and  a  reverfion 
confifts  in  this,  that  the  remainder  may  belong  to  any 
man  except  the  granter ;  whereas  the  reverfion  returns 
to  him  who  conveyed  the  lands,  &:. 


In  order  to  render  the  dodrine  of  reverfions  eafy,  we  Reverflou. 
fhill  give  the  following  table  ;  which  fhows  the  prefent  '■"""'■r—^^ 
value  of  one  pound,  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  any 
number  of  years  not  exceeding  40;  difcounting  at  the 
rate  of  5,  4,  and  3  per  cent,  compound  intereft. 


0 

Value  at 

Value  at 

Value  at 

a' 

3 

5  per  ct. 

4  per  ct. 

3  pcrct. 

T 

.9524 

.9615 

.9709 

2 

.9070 

•9245 

.9426 

3 

.863S 

.8898 

.9151 

4 

.8227 

.8548 

.SS85 

5 

6 

•7835 

.S219 

.8626 

.7462 

•79=3 

■8375 

7 

7107 

•7599 

.8131 

8 

.6768 

•73-'7 

.7894 

9 

.6446 

.7026 

.7664 

lO 

II 

.6139 

.6756 

•7441 

.5847 

.6496 

.7224 

12 

.5568 

.6246 

.7014 

13 

•5303 

.6006 

.6809 

14 

.505  I 

•5775 

.6611 

15 

.4S10 

•5553 

.6419 

16 

.4581 

•5339 

.6232 

17 

•4363 

•5134 

.6050 

18 

■4155 

•4936 

•5874 

'9 

•3957 

•4746 

•5703 

20 
21 

•3769 

.4564 

•5537 

•3589 

.4388 

•5375 

22 

34'8 

.4219 

.5219 

23 

■3255 

.4057 

.5067 

24 

.3100 

.3901 

.4919 

25 

2t 

•2953 

•3757 

.4776 

.2812 

.3607 

•4637 

2- 

.2678 

.3468 

.4502 

li 

.2551 

•3335 

•4371 

'-'^ 

.2429 

.3206 

•4243 

30 

•2314 

.3003 

.4120 

31 

.2204 

.2965 

4000 

32 

.2099 

.2851 

•3883 

33 

•1999 

.2741 

•3770 

34 

.1903 

.2636 

.3660 

35 

.1813 

•2534 

•3554 

36 

.1726 

•2437 

•3450 

37 

.1644 

•2343 

•3350 

3^ 

.1566 

•2253 

■3252 

39i-i49i 

.2166 

•3 '58 

40 

.1420 

.2083 

.3066 

The  ufe  of  the  preceding  table. — To  find  the  pref'enl- 
value  of  any  fum  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  a  given 
term  of  years,  difcounting  at  the  rate  of  3,  4,  or  5  fi'r 
cent,  compound  intereft.  Find  by  the  above  table  the 
prefent  value  of  il.  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  the 
given  term  ;  which  multiply  by  the  number  of  pounds 
propofed,  (cutting  off  four  figures  tio:n  the  prckludt  on 
account  of  the  decimals),  then  tlie  rtfjlt  •will  be  the  va- 
lue fought :  For  example,  tlie  prefent  value  of  icjcccl. 
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to  be  received  10  years  hence,  and  the  rate  of  intereft 
5 /VT  ffn/.  is  equal  to  .6139X10,0000=6139.00001. 
or  6139  1.  Again,  the  prelent  value  of  io,ocol.  due 
in  ten  years,  tlie  rate  of  iatercll  being  3  fer  ctnt.  is 
.7441x10,000=7441.  ,.    ,     ,  r, 

RhfFRsio.:-  0/  Serifs,  in  algebra,  a  kind  of  revelled 
operation  of  an  infinite  feiies.     See  Series. 

REVIVIFICATION,  in  chemiilry,  a  term  ge- 
nerally applied  to  the  diftillation  of  quickfilver  from 
cinnabar. 

Commission  of  REVIEW,  is  a  commiflion  fome- 
tinies  gi anted,  in  extraordinary  cifes,  to  revile  the 
Itnt.ncc  of  tlie  court  of  delegates,  when  it  is  appre- 
hended tliey  have  been  led  into  a  material  error.  This 
commillion  the  king  may  granr,  although  the  ilatutes 
14  and  25  Hen.  VIII.  declare  the  fenttnce  of  tlie  de- 
legates definite  :  bscaufe  the  pope,  as  fupreme  liead  by 
the  canon  law,  ufeJ  to  grai.t  fuch  commilhon  of  review- ; 
and  fuch  authority  as  the  pope  hcrctcfore  e!;ertLd  is 
now  annexed  to  the  crown  by  ftatutcs  26  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  I.  and  I'Eliz.  c.  l.  But  it  is  not  matter  of  right, 
whicli  ih;  fubje^  may  demand  ex  deblti  ju/litia  ;  but 
merely  a  matter  of  favour,  and  which  therefore  is 
cften  denied. 

Review,  is  the  drawing  cut  all  or  part  of  the  army 
in  line  of  battle,  to  be  viewed  by  a  governor,  or  a  ge- 
neral, that  they  may  knew  the  condition  ot  the  troops. 

At  all  reviews,  the  officers  fnould  be  properly  arm- 
ed, ready  in  their  exercife,  falute  well,  in  good  time, 
and  with  a  good  air  ;  their  uniform  genteel,  Sec.  The 
men  fiiould  be  clean  and  well  drclfed;  their  accoutre- 
ments well  put  on ;  very  well  fized  in  their  ranks  ;  the 
ferjeants  expert  in  their  duty,  drummers  perieft  in  their 
beatings,  and  the  filers  play  corred.  The  manual  ex- 
ercife mull  be  performed  in  good  time,  and  with  life  ; 
and  the  men  carry  their  arnii  well ;  march,  wheel,  and 
form  with  exadlnefs.  All  manoeuvres  mult  be  perform- 
ed with  the  utmod  regularity,  both  in  quick  and  flow 
time.  The  firings  are  generally  36  rounds  ;  viz.  by 
companies;  by  grand  dlvilior.s  ;  by  fub-divifions  ;  ob- 
liquely, advancing,  retreating  ;  by  riles ;  in  the  fquare; 
ftreet  firings,  advancing,  and  retreating ;  and  lalily,  a 
volley.  The  intention  of  a  review  is,  to  know  the 
condition  of  the  troops,  fee  that  they  are  complete  and 
perform  their  exercifes  and  evolutions  well. 

Review  is  alfo  applied  to  Literary  Journals,  which 
give  a  periodical  view  of  the  flatc  of  literature  ; — as  the 
^Iontbiy  Review,  the  Critical  Review, the  Britilh  Critic, 
and  Analyticril  Review,  &c. 

RE-UNION"  ISLAND,  an  ifland  in  tlie  South  Sea, 
difcovcred  by  ihe  French  on  the  i6th  December  1773; 
lyir.fr,  according  to  M.  dc  Pages,  in  latitude  4S"  21" 
and  lonj^iuide  66"  47',  the  variation  of  the  needle  bei,ig 
30°  always  towards  north-weft.  The  roa"d  and  h;irbour 
are  extremely  good,  and  the  latter  from  16  to  8  fathoms 
deep  at  the  very  fliore.  The  coaft  on  each  fide  is  lof- 
ty, but  green,  with  an  abrupt  defcent,  and  fwarms  wiih 
a  fpecies  of  bullards.  The  penguins  and  fea-lions, 
which  fwarincd  on  the  lands,  were  nowife  alarmed  at 
the  approacli  of  thofe  who  landed  ;  from  whence  M. 
de  Pages  concluded  that  the  country  was  wholly  unin- 
habited. The  foil  produces  a  kind  of  gr.ifs,  about  five 
iixhes  long,  with  a  briad  black  leaf,  and  feemingly  of 
a  rich  quality — but  there  was  no  vcllige  of  a  tree  or 
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human  habitation.     See  Trnvels  round  I  he  l^orU  by  M.  Rctolutlon 
dc  Pages,  Vol.  HI.  chap.  viii.  and  ix.  """nf"'"' 

REVOLUTION,  in  politics,  fignifies  a  change  in  definition, 
tlie  conllitution  of  a  ft.ite;  and  is  a  word  of  diflcrent 
import  from  nvoU,  with  which  it  is  fometimes  confound- 
ed. When  a  people  withdraw  their  obedience  from 
their  governors  for  any  particular  reafon,  without  over- 
turning the  government,  or  waging  an  oSenfive  war 
againit  it,  tlicy  arc  in  a  flate  of  revolt  ;  when  they  over- 
turn the  government  and  form  a  new  one  for  themfelves, 
they  effe(ft  a  revolut'i'jn.  i 

Tliat  which  is  teimed  the  revolution  in  Britain  is  the  : 
change  which,  in  1688,  took  place  in  confequence  cf^ 
the  torced  abdication  of  king  James  II.  whea  the  Pro- 
tellant  fucccihon  was  eflablilhcd,  and  the  conllitution 
reltored  to  its  primitive  puiity.  Of  this  important 
tranladion,  which  confirmed  the  rights  and  liberties 
ot  Britons,  we  have  enJe.ivoured  to  give  an  impartial  ac- 
count under  another  article  (fee  Britain,  n"  281,  &c.).  3 
Ol  the  rife  and  progrefs  ot  the  American  revolution,  .Vmcrican. 
wliich  is  ftiU  Irelh  in  the  memory  ot  our  readers,  a 
large  detail  is  given  under  the  article  Amerua  :  But 
there  arc  two  other  revolutions  yet  pending,  ot  which 
lome  account  «iil  be  expe(fted  in  this  place. 

The  Pohlh  revolution,  which,  in  all  iis  circumftances, 
was  perhaps  the  lealt  exceptionable  li  any  in  the  re- 
cords ot  hiftory,  we  have  already  traced  to  the  period 
when  the  amiable  king,  overawed  by  the  arms  of  Ruf- 
lia,  was  obliged  to  undo  his  patriotic  work,  and  give 
his  faniflion  to  the  reftoration  of  the  old  and  wretched 
government  (lee  Poland).  Since  that  period,  Kof- 
ciuiko'b  amiy  has  been  completely  defeated,  himtelf 
made  a  piitbner,  Warlaw  taken,  and  the  whole  king- 
d  m  fnbdued  by  the  powers  combined  againft  it. 
What  will  be  the  conf.quences  of  this  fuccefs  may 
per..aps  be  conceived,  but  the  rumours  of  the  day  are 
various.  'At  one  lime  we  are  told,  that  Poland  is  to 
be  no  longer  an  independent  ftate,  but  to  be  divided 
among  the  three  great  powers  which  foimerly  wretled 
from  1:  iome  of  its  molt  valuable  provinces.  At  ano- 
ther time,  we  hear  of  tlie  difintcreiled  int-ntion  of  the 
Eiiiprefs,  to  restore  the  king  to  his  original  autliority  ; 
although  the  has,  in  the  me.<n  time,  driven  him  trom 
his  capital,  where  the  herlelf  exercifes  fovereign  power. 
And  a  third  icp  irt  fays,  that  Stanillaus  is  to  retire 
with  a  large  penlion,  and  a  lluflian  prince  to  ftep  into 
his  throne.  The  firft  of  thele  rumours  we  think  much 
more  probable  than  the  other  two:  efpecially  as  it  teems 
confiriiicd  by  the  following  letter  lent  from  Grodno, 
on  the  1 8th  of  January,  by  the  unfi>rtunate  king  to  the 
Britilh  ambailad^r. 

"  My  dk ar  Gardiner — The  chara<Slers  with  v.hith 
you  and  I  have  been  invelted  feem  to  be  now  almolt  at 
an  end.  I  do  not  espcft  to  fee  you  again,  but  it  is  of 
importance  10  me  to  bid  you  farewell ;  and  this  I  do 
from  the  bottom  of  my  hcait.  You  will  piei'eive  a 
place  in  my  heart  till  death  ;  and  I  hope  tliat  a.  lad  we 
thall  meet  again,  in  a  place  where  upright  minds,  ac- 
cording to  my  opinion,  will  be  tor  ever  united. 

"  Every  thing  belonging  to  the  ulual  et!<iuelte  has 
been  fo  much  deranged  and  interrupted  by  my  fad  fate, 
that  moft  probably  neither  you  nor  I  will  be  able  to 
fulfil  the  diplomatic  cullonis. 

"  But  be  afFured,  that  I  love  and  honour  your  king 

ai:d 
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""■'"''''■^  alio,  that  I  wifli  you  (hould  preferve  an  affefHon  to- 
wards your  friend.  If  I  am  able  to  fpeak  to  you  no 
more,  my  pifture  will  fpeaV  to  you  ibr  me  !  (Signed) 
Stanislaus  Augustus,  King." 

This  (hows,  at  le.ift,  the  fate  of  the  king ;  and  leaving 
that  of  the  kingdom  to  be  afcertained  by  time,  ue  pro- 
ceed to  fulfil  a  promi'ewhici' we  made  refpedling  ano- 
ther revolution,  to  wh  ch  all  the  nati>  ns  of  Euxope  are 
5  (till  lookii  g  with  anxiety  and  alarm. 

French.  When  treati  g  ot  France  uider  a  former  artii-h,  we 

dated  a  few  of  the  moie  (Uiking  hillorii.al   tads  which 
led  to  the  comniencemei.t  of  the  revoluion  ;  and  we 
now  come  to  trace  the  feiies  of  tranl.i(5li(jn'^  which  have 
raarked    its    teirible  career.     In  doing  this,  we  Ihail 
comprefsour  id;a'  as  much  as  ptfllbie;  and  tut  cf  die 
endlefb  variety  of  materials  of  which   the  public  are  in 
polfeffion,  we  fti4ll  endeavour  to  extract  a  ihort  and, 
if  pi.fli'iU',  a  tolerably  clear  detal.     For  this  purpole, 
however,  it  will  be  neceifay  tliat  we  be^in,  by  ll.uirg 
the  internal   lituatioi:  o(  France  at  the   period  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  revi  lution,  along  with  the  more  ob- 
fiLUs  pcliti  al   circumllar.ces  which   contributed  to  the 
prodncflii  n  cf  that  event.     The  moral  hiltory  of  man  is 
alvv.iy.  moie  important  than   the  mere  recital  of  any 
phyiical  occurences  that  may  take  place  in  his  ht.     It 
is  7iot  the  fall  of  a  mighty  monarch  and  the  difperfion 
of  his  family  ;  it  is   not  the  convulfion  of  empires,  and 
the  rceans  of  human  blood  which  have  been  Ihed,  that 
render     the     French  revoluti.m  peculiarly  interefting. 
Such  events  however  deplorable,  are  fai   from  being 
without  exan'ple  in  the  hillory   of  mankind.     In  the 
pnpu'ous  regions    of  the  eaft,  where  fupcrftition  and 
flavery  have  .dways  prevailed,  ihcy  areregarded  as  form- 
ing a  pan  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  human  a:rairs  ;  be- 
caufe  an  intrepid  and  (kihul  iifmpei  finds  it  eafy  to  in- 
timidate or  enfiiare  millions  of  weak  and  credulous  men. 
In  Europe  the  cafe  is  very  different  ;  no  adventurer 
can  advance  far  without  encountering  thoufands  as  art- 
ful and  as  darirg  as  himftlf.     1  veuis  are  I'.ot  the  refulc 
either  of  blind  h.izard  or  ot  individual  ikul ;   conipira- 
cies  or  plots  produce  little  effc(fl.     Like  other  arts,  the 
art  of  government  has  been  brought  to  much  peifcdc^n  ; 
and  an  eltablilhed  conllitutir  n  can  only  be  Ihakcn  by 
the  ftrong  convullion  produced  by  national  paffi..ns  and 
efforts.     The  wonderful  fpefiacle  which  we  are  now  to 
contemplate,  is  that  of  a  mild  and  poiilhed  people  be- 
coming in  an  ialtant  finguinary  and  fierce  ;  a  well  elta- 
blilhed government,  celebrated    for    its  dtx  erity  and 
IkU,  overturned  almolt  without  a  llruggle  ;  a  whole 
nation  apparently  uniting  to  deilroy  every  ii.ftitutioa 
which  antiquity  had    fallowed    or    education  taught 
them  to  refpeifl  ;  a  fuperllitious   people  treating  II. e  re- 
ligion of  their  fathers  with  contempt  ;  a  .ong  enflaved 
people,  whofe  very  chain?  had  becomt:  deai  to  them, 
occupied  in  their  public  counfe  s  in  the  dilcullion  of  re- 
fined, and  even  viilonary  fchemes  of  freedom  :   i;i  Ihorr, 
25,000,000    of  perfons  fuddenly  treading  under  foot 
every  fentiment  and  every  prejudice  that  they  themfelvcs 
fi         had  once  regarded  as  facred  and  venerable. 
France  was      Like  the   tther   nations  of  Eur  pe,   Fiance  was  an- 
formcrly      ciently  governed  by  a  barbarous  ariitocracy,  whofe  dif- 
iindera       fercnt  members  were  feebly  united  by  the  authority  of 
ariftocracy.  ^   "ccellion  ot  kings  deltitute  ot  power  or  influence. 
The  nob.es,  within  their  own  territories,  enjoyed  privU 


they  made  peace  and  war;  they  P-evoIution 
coined  money ;  they  were  judges  in  the  lad  refort  ;  *"'^'"*-' 
their  vaiTals  were  their  flaves,  whom  they  bought  and 
fold  along  with  the  lands  ;  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  al- 
though freemen,  were  depreffed  and  poor,  depending 
for  protedion  upon  fome  tyrannical  baron  in  their 
neighbourhood-  At  length,  however,  by  the  progrefs 
of  the  arts,  the  cities  rofe  into  confiderable  importance, 
anJ  their  inhabit  ints,  alcng  with  fuch  freemen  of  low 
rank  a?  refided  in  the  country,  were  confidered  as  enti- 
tled to  a  reprefentation  in  the  ftates-gereral  of  tlie  king- 
dom, under  the  appellation  of //Vfj  f/a/,  or //■Wf/?j/^; 
t'le  clergy  and  the  nobles  forming  the  two  firlt  eilates. 
But  the  fovereign,  having  fpeedily  become  defpotic, 
the  meetings  of  the  ftates  general  were  laid  afide.  This 
abiblute  authority,  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  was  not 
acquired,  as  it  was  in  England  by  the  houfe  of  Tudor, 
by  abolithin':  the  pernicious  privileges  of  the  nobles  and 
elevating  the  commt.ns ;  but  by  ikilful  encroachments, 
by  daring  exertions  of  prerogative,  and  the  ufe  1  f  a 
powerful  military  force.  In  France,  therefoie.  the  mo- 
narch  was  abfolute,  yet  the  nobles  retained  all  their  feu- 
dal  privileges,  and  the  ecclefiallical  hierarchy  did  the 
fame.  Tlie  following  was,  in  a  lew  word.v,  the  llate  cf 
that  country  during  thefe  two  lalt  cen  urits. 

The  kingdom  of  France,  previous  to  the  revolution,  Was  never 
was  never  reduced  to  one  homogeneous  mafs.     It  con-  reduced 
fitted  of  a  variety  of  feparate  piovinces  acquired  by  dif-  '"'-»  ""« 
ferentmeansj  fome  by  marriage,  fome  by  legacy,  and  '''""''e^"'^- 
others  by    conqueft.     Each  pro. i.  ce  retained    its  an- 
cient laws  and  privilege.';,  whether  political   or  civil,  as 
expreiTed  in  their  capitularies  or  conditioES   by   which 
t'ey  were  or'.;inally  acquired.     In  one  pare  •  f  his  do- 
miri^n<  the  French  niorarch  was  a  count,  in  another 
he  was  a  duke,  and  in  others  he  was  a  king  ;  the  <  nly 
bond  which  united  h  s  vaft  tmpiie  being  the  itr-  ng  mi- 
litary force  by  which  it  waa  overawed.     Each  provir.ce 
had  its  barriers;  and  the  in'ercouife  betwixt  one  pro- 
vince and  an' ther  was  of  en  mire  reftrained  by  local 
ufages  than  the   interciuife    of  either  with  a  foreign 
country.     S  -me  of  the    pr  vinces,  fuch    as   Bretagni; 
and  Dau,  hine,  even  retail. ed  the  right  of  .TC'embling 
periodically  their  provincial  ftates ;  but  tliefe  formed  no 
barrier  againft  the  power  of  the  court. 

The  clergy  formed  the  fiitt  eftale  of  the  kingdom  in  The  clergy 
point    ot  precedence.     They    amounted    to     130,000.  formed  tiie 
Toe  higher  orders  of  them  enjoyed  iminei  fe  revenues;  Crft  eftaie 
but  the    ewes  or  great  body  of  ading  clergy  fcldom  '"'hcking- 
potfeifed  more   than    about    L.28  Sterling  a-year,  and '^°"'' 
thei    vicains  about  half  that  fum.     A  few  of  their  d\-'. 
nified  clergy  were  men  of  great  piety,  who  refided  con- 
ftantly  in  their  diocefes,  and  attended  to  the  duties  of 
ihzn  oilice;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them 
paifed  their  live    at  Paris  and  Vcrfaille.s  immerfed  in  all 
the  intrigues  an  i  diiTi,->a.ion  of  a  gay  and   corrupted 
court  and  capital.     They  were  aim  It  eslufively   fe- 
leded  from  among  the  vounger  branches  of  the  families 
o  the  mo(t  powerful  nobility,  and  accounted  it  a  kind 
of  difhonour  to  the  ordir  ot  bilhops  for  any  perlbn  of 
low  rank  to  be  admitted  into  it.     The  Itwer  clcrnv, 
on  the   contrary,  were  perfons  of  mean  b'rth,  and  h.id 
little  chance  of  preferment.     At  the  fame  time,  we  find 
feveral  re'ped.ible  exceptions  to  this   Lift  rule.     The 
clergy,  as  a  body,  independent  of  the  liihes,  polfclTed  a 
revenue  arifing  from  their  property  in  land,  amounting 
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10  ft  ur  or  fiv€  niiUlar.i  Steilliig  aunu.iU)  ;  at  ihe  fiinic 
time  tlicy  were  cscn-.pt  iVom  lasation.  Tl.c  ctoy-n  had 
of  late  years  a'.tL-mpieJ  to  break  through  this  privilei;e. 
To  avoid  the  danger,  llie  clergy  prefented  to  the  c.'iirt 
a  free  gift  of  a  A.m  of  money  Ibmewhat  ihort  ot  a  mil- 
lion Stcrliiip  cv-.-i  y  live  years. 

The  nobi;i;y  was  nLn-.ir.nl'.y  the  fecond  r.rder  of  the 
ftate,  but  it  was  in  rc.ility  the  hill.  The  nobles  amount- 
ed to  no  lefs  tlian  200,000  i:i  number.  The  title  and 
r.mk  dcfccnded  to  all  the  children  of  the  family,  but 
the  property  to  the  eldell  alone  :  hence  vaft  multitudes 
of  them  were  dependent  \xyton  the  bi.unty  of  the  court. 
They  regarded  the  ufeful  and  commercial  arts  as  diflio- 
nour'able,  and  even  the  liberal  profelTions  of  the  law  and 
phyfic  as  in  a  great  meafurc  beneath  their  dignity,  dil- 
claining  to  intermarry  wilh  the  fiimilies  of  their  profef- 
fors.  The  feudal  fyftem  in  its  purity  was  extremely 
favourable  to  the  production  of  refpevflable  qualities  in 
the  minds  of  thole  who  belonged  to  the  order  ot  the 
riobles  ;  but  the  intridndlion  cf  commerce  has  rendered 
its  decline  equally  unfavourable  to  that  clafs  of  men. 
Intlead  of  the  ancient  patriarchal  attachment  between 
the  feudal  chieftain  and  his  vafl'als,  the  nihility  had  be- 
come gieedy  landlords  in  the  provinces,  that  they  might 
appear  in  fplcndor  at  court  and  in  the  capital.  There, 
loll  in  intrij^ue,  fenfuality,  and  vanity,  their  charadlers 
became  frivolous  and  contemptible.  Such  of  the  French 
noblelfj,  however,  as  remained  in  the  provinces,  regard- 
ed with  indignation  this  degradation  of  their  order,  and 
Ifiil  retained  a  proud  fenfe  of  honour  and  of  courage, 
v.hich  has  alw.iys  rendered  them  refpeiflablc.  Tlie  order 
I  f  the  nobles  was  exempted  from  the  payment  of  taxes, 
•although  the  property  of  fome  of  tliem  w.is  immenfe. 
The  cUalcs  of  the  prince  cf  Conde,  for  example,  were 
v.'oriii  L.  2co,ooo  a  year,  and  thofc  of  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans nearly  twice  as  much.  The  crown  had  in  !eed 
impofcd  ibme  trifling  taxes  upon  the  noblefle,  which, 
liowever,  they  in  a  gre.at  meafure  contrived  to  elude. 

Next  to  ilie  nobles,  and  as  a  privileged  order  poffef- 
fing  a  fecondary  kind  of  nobihty  of  tlieir  own,  we  may 
mention  th.e  parliaments.  Thefe  were  large  bodies  of 
men,  in  different  provinces,  appointed  as  courts  of  law 
for  the  adminiltrati  n  ot  juftice.  In  confequence  of  the 
corruption  of  (he  officers  of  (late,  the  members  purcha- 
fed  tlieir  places,  which  they  held  lor  lite  ;  but  the  fon 
was  ufually  prei erred  when  he  offered  to  purchafe  his 
father's  place.  In  confecjucnce  ot  this  laR  i.irciimllance, 
the  praflifing  lawyers  had  little  chance  ot  ev^r  beco- 
ming judgt-i.  Courts  thus  cc'nltitutcd  conlifled  of  a 
motley  mixture  ot  old  and  young,  learned  and  ignorant, 
men.  Jullice  was  ill  adminillcred.  The  judges  allow. 
cd  their  votes  in  depending  caufcs  to  be  openly  folici- 
ted  by  the  parties  or  their  iriends.  No  wife  man  ever 
entered  iiito  a  litigatiuu  againfl  a  member  of  one  of 
thefe  parliaments  ;  no  lawyer  would  undertake  to  plead 
liis  caufc  ;  it  never  c.ime  to  a  fuccefsiul  iifue,  and  ufu- 
rdly  r.tver  came  to  any  idue  at  all.  After  i!ie  ftates- 
'.'enera!  had  lall.-n  into  difule,  the  parliaments  acquired 
a  certain  degree  of  political  confequence,  and  formed 
the  only  check  upon  the  abfolute  power  of  the  crown. 
Tlic  laws,  or  royal  ed  >i*s,  before  being  put  in  force, 
were  always  fent  to  bo  regillcred  in  the  books  of  the 
parliaments.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  in  favourable 
limes  and  circutnllances,  they  olten  I'elayed  or  refufed 
10  regifter  the  royal  cdids,and  prefented  remonftranccs 
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againil  thorn.  Tiiis  was  done  under  a  kind  of  lethal  Re'ilut'o* 
liL'tiun  :  for  they  pretended  tliat  the  obnoxious  edi(ft  '"* "''""'"' 
being  injuritjus  to  the  public  hiippinefs,  could  not  be 
the  will  of  the  kmg,  but  muft  eith.er  be  a  forgery  or  an 
impofition  by  the  minillers.  Thefe  objeifiions  were  got 
the  better  of,  citlier  by  a  pofilivc  order  from  the  king, 
or  by  his  coming  in  peiibn  and  ordering  the  edicl  to 
be  regillcred.  The  parliaments,  however,  often  car- 
ried their  oppofilion  very  far,  even  to  the  ruin  ct  them- 
felves  and  their  families  as  individuals.  This  rendered 
them  extremely  popular  with  the  nation,  and  enabled 
ihcm  to  embarrals  a  weak  adminillration.  Alter  all, 
however,  the  oppolltion  of  the  parliaments  was  lb  fee- 
ble, that  it  was  never  thought  worth  while  to  abolilli 
them  entirely  till  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  ot" 
Louis  XV.  but  they  were  reftored  as  a  popular  mea- 
fure at  the  beginning  of  the  leign  of  Louis  XVI.  jg 

The  tiers  el.ii,  or  commons,  tormed  the  lowell  order  And  the 
of  the  tlate  in  France,  and  they  were  deprelled  and  mi-  commom 
ferable  in  the  extreme.  To  form  a  conception  of  their  °'[  "'^"'t^t 
fitualion,  it  is  neceifary  to  obferve  that  they  bore  the  '  \  °™''' 
whole  pecuniary  burdens  of  the  ilate :  They  alone  opprclTivc 
were  liable  to  taxation.  An  expenfive  and  ambitious  l.urdens  on 
court  ;  an  army  ot  200,000  men  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  com- 
of  twice  that  number  in  war  ;  a  confiderable  marine  efta-  ""o'ls. 
blilhment,  public  roads  and  works,  were  all  fupported 
exclufively  by  the  lowelt  of  the  people.  To  add  to  the 
evil,  the  revenues  were  ill  collefted.  They  were  let  out 
to  farmers-general  at  a  certain  fum,  over  and  above 
which  they  not  imly  acquired  immenfe  fortunes  to  them- 
felves,  but  were  enabled  to  advance  enormous  prefents 
to  thofe  favourites  or  millreiies  of  the  king  or  the  mi- 
nirter,  by  means  of  whom  thuy  procured  their  places. 
To  raile  all  this  money  from  the  people,  they  were 
guilty  of  the  cruelled  opprcllion,  having  it  in  their 
power  to  oi)tain  whatever  revenue  laws  tliey  pleafsd, 
and  executing  tlicm  in  tlie  fevcrcft  manner.  For  this  la(l 
purpofe  they  kept  in  pay  an  army  of  clerks,  ful/alterns, 
icouts,  and  fpies,  amounting  to  80, coo  men.  Thefe 
men  were  indeed  detefted  by  the  king,  wliom  they  de- 
ceived and  kept  in  poverty  ;  by  the  people,  whom  they 
opprelfed  ;  and  by  the  ancient  nobility,  as  purfe  proud 
upllartb.  But  the  court  of  France  could  never  contrive 
to  manage  without  them.  The  peafants  could  be  call- 
ed out  by  the  intcndants  of  the  privinces  in  what  they 
called  collides  to  work  upon  the  liigh  roads  for  a  certain 
number  of  days  in  the  year,  wliich  was  a  fonrce  of  fe- 
vere  opprelTlon,  as  the  intendant  had  the  choice  of  the 
time  ai:d  place  cf  their  employment,  and  was  not  bound 
to  accept  of  any  commutation  in  money.  They  were 
moreover  fubjed  to  the  nobles  in  a  thoufand  ways. 
The  nobles  retained  all  their  ancient  manerial  or  patri- 
monial jurifdidlions.  The  common  people  being  an- 
cicnlly  Haves,  had  obtained  their  freedom  upon  diiferent 
conditions.  In  many  places  they  and  their  pollerky 
remained  bound  to  pay  a  p-rpeiual  tribute  to  their  feu- 
dal lords.  Such  tribuic'S  formed  a  C'lnliderable  part  of 
the  revenue  of  many  of  the  provincial  nobles.  No  man 
could  be  an  officer  ui  tlie  army,  by  a  late  regulation, 
who  did  not  produce  proofs  of  r.obility  for  four  (;enera- 
tions.  The  parliaments,  although  originally  of  the  tiers 
ctat,  attempted  alfo  to  introduce  a  lule  that  none  but 
the  nobleife  fhould  be  admitted  into  their  cider.  In 
fuch  a  lituation,  it  will  not  be  accounted  furprifing  that 
the  common  people  of  FraJice  were  extremely  fuperfti- 
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t'lous  and  ignorant.  They  were,  however,  pnffionately 
devoted  to  their  monarch,  and  whatever  coQcer;ied  him. 
In  1754,  when  Louis  XV.  was  taKcn  il!  at  Mctz,  the 
whole  nation  was  truly  in  a  kind  of  deipair.  The  cou- 
rier and  his  horfe  that  brought  the  news  of  his  recovery 
to  Paris  were  both  almnft  fuffocated  by  the  embraces  of 
the  people. 

We  have  faid  that  the  French  monarch  was  dcfpo- 
tic. His  power  was  fupported  by  his  army  and  by  a 
watchful  police,  having  in  pay  an  irfi'iite  lioft  of  fpies 
and  other  fervants.  In  France  no  man  was  fa^e.  The 
fecrets  of  private  families  were  fearched  into.  Nothing 
was  unknown  to  the  jealous  inqiiifition  of  the  police. 
Men  were  feiz.ed  by  leUres  de  cachst  when  they  lead  ex- 
pe^^ed  it,  and  their  families  had  no  means  of  difcovering 
their  fate.  The  fentence  of  a  court  of  law  againll  a 
nobleman  was  ufually  reverfed  by  the  minifter.  No 
book  was  publilhed  \nthout  the  licence  of  a  cenfor-ge- 
iieral  appointed  by  the  court,  and  the  minifler  was  ac- 
countable to  none  but  the  Icing.  No  account  was  gi- 
ven of  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  Enor- 
mous gratifications  and  penfions  were  given  as  the  re- 
ward of  the  mod  infamous  fervices.  The  fupreme 
power  of  the  ftaie  was  ufually  lodged  with  a  favourite 
millrcfs,  and  Ihe  was  fometimes  a  woman  taken  from 
public  prollitution.  This  was  not  indeed  tlie  cafe  un- 
der Louis  XVI.  but  it  was  nevcrthelefs  one  of  the  mif- 
fortunes  of  his  life  that  he  was  far  from  bein^  abfolute 
in  his  own  family.  Still,  however,  with  all  its  faults, 
the  French  court  was  the  moft  fplendid  and  p"lifhed  in 
Europe.  It  was  more  the  refort  of  men  of  talents  and 
literature  of  every  kind,  and  there  they  met  with  more 
ample  proteftion,  than  anyvi-here  elfe.  The  court  was 
often  jealous  of  their  produiSions,  but  they  met  with 
the  moft  diftinguifhed  attention  from  men  offortune 
and  rank  ;  infomuch  that  for  a  century  paft  the 
French  have  given  the  law  to  Europe  in  all  queftions 
of  tafte,  of  literature,  and  of  every  polite  accomplifti- 
ment.  The  gay  elegance  that  prevailed  at  court  dif- 
fufed  itfelf  through  the  nation  ;  and  amidft  much  inter- 
nal mifery,  gave  it  to  a  foreigner  the  appearance  of  hap- 
pinefs,  or  at  Icaft  of  levity  and  vanity. 

Such  as  it  was,  this  government  had  Rood  for  ages, 
and  might  have  continued,  had  not  a  concurrence  of 
caufes  contributed  to  its  overthrow.  The  inferior  or- 
ders of  clergy,  excluded  from  all  chance  of  preferment, 
regarded  iheir  fuperiois  with  jealoufy  and  envy,  and 
were  ready  to  join  the  laity  of  their  own  rank  in  any 
popular  commotion.  The  inferior  provincial  noblefTe 
beheld  with  contempt  and  indignation  the  vices  and  the 
power  of  the  courtiers,  and  the  higher  nobility  wifhed 
to  diminilh  the  power  of  the  crcv.'n.  The  pradifing 
lawyers,  almoft  entirely  excluded  from  the  chance  of 
becoming  judges,  wiftied  eagerly  for  a  change  ot  affairs, 
not  doubting  that  their  talents  and  profelFional  ikill 
would  render  them  neceifary  amidft  any  alterations  that 
could  occur.  Accordingly,  they  were  the  firft  inftru- 
ments  in  producing  the  revolution,  and  have  been  its 
moll  aflive  fupporters.  The  monied  intereft  willied  ea- 
gerly ior  the  downfil  cf  the  ancient  nobility.  As  for 
the  great  mafs  of  the  common  people,  they  were  too 
ignorant,  too  fuperftitioully  attached  to  old  eftablifh- 
ments,  and  it)o  much  dtprefied,  tohave  any  conception 
of  the  nature  of  pohtical  liberty,  or  any  hope  of  ob- 
taining it.  We  have  already  Rated  the  leading  circum- 
VouXVI. 


ftances  which  led  to  tlie  French  revolution  (fee  Fravce,     FrencV 
n"  184,  Sc  .);  but  there  were  other  circunillaaces  whicii  R  "'j  '[t jin 
contributed  in  an  equal  degree  both  to  its  commence, 
ment  and  its  progrels. 

For  40  years  the  principles  of  liberty  had  been  dilTs- 
minated  with  eagernefs  in  France  by  fome  men  of  great 
talents,  as  Roufftau,  Hclvetius,  and  Rayna!,  to  whom 
the  celebrated  Montefquieu  had  led  the  way.  Befides 
thefe,  there  was  in  France  a  vaft  mulritude  of  wliatware 
called  men  of  letters,  or  perfons  who  gave  this  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  fpent  their  time.  All 
thefe  were  deeply  engaged  on  the  frde  of  fome  kind  of 
political  reform.  The  men  of  letters  in  Paris  alone  ars 
faid  CO  have  amounted  to  20,000.  One  of  thelaft  afts 
of  the  admiiiilVwtion  of  the  archbifhop  of  Thouloufe' 
was,  on  the  jtli  July  1788,  to  publlft  a  refolution  of 
the  king  in  council,  inviting  all  hii  fubjecis  to  give  him 
their  advice  with  regard  to  the  ftate  of  aff"airs.  This- 
was  confidered  as  a  conceffion  of  an  unlimited  liberty  of 
the  prefs  ;  as  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  infinite  variety  of  political  publications  which  from 
that  period  diifufed  among  the  people  a  diU'atisfaftion 
with  tlie  order  of  things  in  which  they  had  hitherto 
lived. 

The  eflablifhed  religion  of  France  had  for  fome  time 
paft  been  gradually  undermined.  ■  It  had  been  folemnly 
alTaulted  by  philofophers  in  various  elaborate  perform- 
ances ;  and  men  of  wit,  among  whom  Voltaire  took  the 
lead,  and  attacked  it  with  the  dangerous  weapon  of  ri- 
dicule. The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  much  expofed 
in  this  refpeft,  in  confequence  of  the  multitude  of  falfe 
miracles  and  legendary  tales  with  which  its  hiftory 
abounds.  Without  dlfcriminating  betwixt  the  refpecl- 
able  principles  on  which  it  rells,  and  the  fuperftitious 
follies  by  which  they  had  been  defaced,  the  French  na- 
tion learned  to  laugh  at  the  whole,  and  rejected  inftead 
of  reforming  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  Thus  the 
firft  order  in  the  ftate  had  already  begun  to  be  regai-d- 
ed  as  ufelefs,  and  the  minds  of  men  were  prepared  for 
important  changes. 

The  immenfe  population  of  the  city  of  Paris,  amount- 
ing to  upwards  of  800,000  fouls,  rendered  it  an  impor- 
tant engine  in  tlie  hands  of  the  conduiftors  of  the  revo. 
lution.  An  overgrown  capital  has  always  proved  dan- 
gerous to  a  government  that  is  or  attempts  to  be  defpo- 
tlc,  as  appears  from  tlie  hiftory  of  ancient  Babylon  and 
Rome,  as  well  as  of  modern  Conftantinople,  of  London 
under  Charles  I.  and  Paris  under  feveral  of  its  kings. 

We  cannot  here  avoid  mentioning  a  phyfical  event, 
which  afllfted  not  a  little  in  producing  many  of  the 
convulfions  attending  the  revolution,  a  general  fcarcily 
of  grain,  which  occurred  about  that  period.  Oa  Sun- 
day the  13th  of  July  1788,  about  nine  in  the  morning, 
without  any  eclipfe,  a  dreadful  darknefs  fuddenly  over- 
fpead  feveral  parts  of  France.  It  was  the  prelude  of 
fuch  a  tempeft  as  is  unexampled  in  the  temperate  cli- 
mates of  Europe.  AVindirain,  hail,  and  thunder,  feem- 
ed  to  contend  in  impetuofity  ;  but  the  hiil  was  the 
great  inftrument  of  ruin.  Infte.ad  of  the  rich  profpeits 
of  an  early  autumn,  the  face  of  nature  in  the  fpace  of 
an  hour  prefented  the  dreary  afpeit  of  iiniverfal  winter. 
The  foil  was  converted  into  a  niorafs,  the  flanding 
corn  beaten  into  the  quagmire,  the  vines  broken  to 
pieces,  the  fruit  trees  demolifhed,  and  unmelted  hail  Iv- 
ing  in  heaps  like  rocks  of  folld  ice.  Even  the  mbull 
U  foreft 
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ft.reft  trees  were  unable  to  wiibftand  the  fury  of  tlie  each  of  the  orders  could  eafily  refift  the  encroachment 

tempell.     The  hail  was  conipoled  of  enormous,  folid,  of  the  other  two.  Mr  Neckar  has  been  improperly  cen- 

anJ  ani;u!ar  pieces  of  ice,  fonic  of  them  weighing  from  fured  for  not  deciding  this  lad  important  quellii.n  pre-  , 

eight  to  ten  ounces.     The  country  people,  beaten  down  vious  to  the  meeting  of  the  Hates-general :  but  it  mull 

in  the  fields  on  their  way  to  church,  aniidll  tliis  concuf-  be  obferved,  that  the  very  purpofe  of  calling  that  af- 

fion  of  the  ekments,  concluded  that  tliclart  day  was  ar-  fembly  was  to  overturn  the    unjull  privileges  of   the 

rived  ;  and  fcarcely  attempting  to  extricate  themfelves,  higher  orders  through  its  medium,  and  without  any  di- 

J.iy  dcfpairing  and  h.df  fuffocated  amidrt  the  water  and  refl  interpofition  on  the  part  of  the  minirters.      Had 

the  mud,  expefting  tlie    immediate    dilfolution  of  all  the  king  pofitively  decided  in  favour  of  three  chambers 

things.     The  llorm  was  irregular  in  its  devaftations.  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  would  have  letained  all  thofe 

While  fcveral  rich  dilliids  were    laid  entirely  walie,  ancient  abufes  eftablillied  in  their  own  favour,  of  which 

fome  intermediate  portions  of  country  weie  compaia-  it  was  his  wilh  to  deprive  them,  and  the  crown  and  its 

lively  little  injuied.     One  of  60  fqnare  leagues  had  not  prerogatives  would  have  been  the  only  objeifls  of  facri- 

a  fmgle  ear  ot  corn  or  a  fruit  of  any  kind  left.    Of  the  ficc.     It  was  therefore  thought   fafer  to  leave  the  tierr 

66  parilhes  in  the  diftria  of  Pontoil'c,  43  were   entirely  c/al  to  fight  its  ov.n  battle  :   nor  was  it  yet  imagined 

defolated,  and  of  th.e  remaining  23  fom.e  loft  two-thirds  tliat  the  commons  of  France,  deprelfed  and  poor,  and 
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and  others  half  their  harvell.  The  ifle  of  France,  be- 
ing the  dillricl  in  which  Paris  is  fituated,  and  the  Or- 
leannois,  appear  to  have  i'utVered  chielly.  The  da- 
mage there,  upon  a  moderate  eftimate,  amounted  to 
8o,coo,ooo  of  livres,  or  between  three  and  four  mil- 
lions Sterling.     Such  a  calamity  mull  at  any  period 


dilpcrfed  by  fituation  over  a  multitude  of  provinces, 
could  ever  unite  in  enterprifes  dangerous  to  the  fove- 
reign. 

The  ftates  had  been  fummoned  to  meet  at  Verfailles 
on  tlie  27th  of  April,  and  moll  ot  the  deputies  arrived 
at  that   time  ;  but  the  eledtions  for  the  city  of  Paris 
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have  been  feverely  felt ;  but  occuring  on  the  eve  of  a  not  being  concluded,  die  king  deterred  the  commence, 
freat  political  revolution,  and  amidll  a  general  fcarcity  nient  of  their  i'eliions  till  the  4th  of  May.  During 
tlirougliout  Europe,  it  was  peculiarly  unfortunate,  and  this  period,  the  members,  left  in  idlenefs,  began  to  find 
gave  more  embarralfment  to  the  government  than  per-  out  and  form  acquaintance  with  each  other.  Among 
haps  any  other  event  whatever.  Numbers  of  families  others,  a  few  members  from  Brittany  (Bietagne)  form- 
found  it  necelfary  to  contrad  their  mode  of  living  for  a  ed  themfelves  into  a  club,  into  which  they  gradually  ad- 
time,  and  to  dilmifs  their  fervants,  who  were  thus  left  mitted  many  other  deputies  tnat  were  found  to  be  zea- 
dellitute  of  bread.  Added  to  the  public  difcontent  and  lous  for  the  popular  caufe,  and  alio  many  perfons  who 
pohtical  dilfcnfions,  it  produced  luch  an  efFed  upon  the  were  not  deputies.  This  fociety,  thus  originally  efta- 
people  in  general,  that  the  nation  feemed  to  have  chan-  blilhed  at  Verlailles,  was  called  the  Com!/,'  Breton  ;  and 
ged  its  character;  and  inftead  of  that  levity  by  which  was  one  day  dellined,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Ja- 
il had  ever  been  dillinguilhed,  a  fettled  gloom  now  cci'in  Club,  to  give  laws  to  France,  and  to  Jilfufe  terror 
feemed  fixed  on  every  countenance.  and  alarm  throughout  Europe.  On  tl;e  ether  fide,  the 
The  fpring  of  the  year  17S9  was  a  period  of  much  arillocratic  party  ellablilhed  conferences  at  the  houfe  of 
political  anxiety  in  France.  The  fuperior  orders  wilh-  Madame  Polignac,  for  the  purpofe,  it  is  laid,  of  uniting 
ed  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  crown,  but  were  jealous  tlie  nobles  and  the  clergy. 

of  their  own  privileges,  and  determined  to  retain  them  ;  An  event  occurred  at  this  time  which  all  parties  afcri- 
while  tlie  popular  philofophers  and  others  were  endea-  bed  to  fome  malicious  motive.  In  the  populous  fuburb 
vourlng  to  render  them  odious,  and  to  roufe  the  people  of  St  Antoine,  a  M.  Reveillon  carried  on  a  great  paper 
to  a  love  of  freedom.  Stili,  however,  the  great  body  manufaiffory.  A  fall'e  report  was  fpiead  th.at  he  in- 
of  the  common  people  rem.!, ned  carelefj  fpedators  of  tended  to  lower  the  wages  of  his  workmen,  and  that  he 
the  ftruggle  and  unconfcious  of  the  approaching  com-  had  declared  bread  was  too  good  lor  tliem,  and  that 
motion.  Such  was  ihtir  indifference,  tliat  few  of  ihcm  they  might  fublid  very  well  on  potatn-fiour.  A  corn- 
look  the  trouble  even  to  attend  and  vote  at  the  eleiftions  motion  was  railed,  he  was  burnt  in  effigy,  and  his  houfe 
of  the  deputies  to  the  ftates-general.  In  many  places,  was  thereafter  burnt  and  pillaged  by  the  mcb,  who 
where  a  thoufind  voters  were  expcfled,  not  lilty  came  were  not  dilperfed  till  the  military  had  been  called  in, 
forward  ;  but  Inch  of  them  as  did  appear  Ihowed  that  a  and  niucii  carnage  enfucd.  The  popular  party  ali'erteJ 
feed  was  fown  wliicli  might  one  day  rife  into  important  that  the  commotion  had  been  artlully  excited  by  the 
fruits.  In  the  inllruflions  which  they  gave  to  their  party  of  the  queen  and  the  Count  D'Artois,  to  afford 
^ejjutics,  the  Briiilh  conftitutson  was  in  general  the  a  pretence  for  bringing  great  bodies  ol  the  military  to 
model  of  what  they  wiOied  their  government  to  be.  the  neighbourhood  to  over.awe  the  llates-geneml,  or  in- 
They  demanded  equal  ta,xation,  the  abolition  oi  leltrts  duce  tlie  king  more  decilivtly  to  relblve  on  afiembling 
i^ffflf/w  or  arbitrary  imprifonment,  the  rclponfibility  of  that  body  at  Verfailles,  in  preference  to  Paris,  where 
miniiteis,  and  the  extinction  of  the  feudal  privileges  of  they  and  the  popular  miniller  M.  Neckar  wiflicd  it  to 
the  nob'es :  but  they   willicd   that  the  whole  three  or-  beheld. 

dcrsof  the  fta;e  Ihould  fit  and  vote  in  one  houfe,  well  On  the  4th  of  May  the  ftates-general   afllmbled  at 

knowing  that  their  nobility   were  not  prepared  to  act  Verfailles.     They   commenced  bufinefs  by  going  in  a 

the  moderate  part  ot  the  Britilii  houfe  of  lords.     'I'hc  Iblenin  procelhon,  preceded  by  die  clergy,  and  f.Uow- 

nobles,  on  ihc  contrary,  although  willing  to  renounce  ed  by  the  king,  according  to  ancient  cullom.,  to  church, 

iome  of  their  pecuniary  privilc  jcs,  and  to   facrificc  die  to  perform  an  ael  of  devotion.     The   nobles   were  ar- 

powcr  of  the  crown,  were  molt  Cetifively  refolved  nel-  rayed  in  a  fplendid  robe,  and  they  and  the  higher  cler- 

ther  to  furrendcr  their  feudal  prerogatives  nor  the  right  gy  glittered  in  gold  and  jewels.     The  commons  ap- 

of  filling  in  three  feparatcairemblics;  by  means  of  wliich  peared  in  black,  the  drefs  belonging  to  the  law.     The 

aflfembly 
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'Jrcnili  adcmbly  was  thereafter  opened  by  a  fhort  fpcech  from 
Revolution  (j-g  throne,  in  which  the  king  congratulated  himfelf  up- 
\,^ZJi^  on  thus  meeting  his  people  affembled  ;  alluded  to  the 
national  debt,  and  the  taxes,  which  were  feverely  felt 
becaufe  unequally  levied  ;  he  took  notice  of  the  gene- 
ral difcontent  and  fplrit  of  innovation  which  prevailed, 
but  declared  his  confidence  in  the  wifdom  of  the  affem- 
bly  for  remedying  every  evil.  "May  an  happy  union 
(added  he)  reign  in  this  airembly;and  may  this  epocha 
become  ever  memorable  for  the  happinefs  and  profperi- 
ty  of  the  country.  It  is  the  wilh  of  my  heart ;  it  is 
the  moli  ardent  defire  of  my  prayers;  it  is,  in  fnort, 
the  price  which  I  expeift  from  the  fncerity  of  my  in- 
tentions and  my  love  for  my  people." 

M.  Barretin,  the  keeper  of  the  fe.ils,  next  addrefled  the 
alfembly  in  a  congratulatory  and  iminterefting;  fpeech. 
He  was  follovv-ed  by  the  popular  miniller  M.  Neckar, 
who  fpoke  for  three  hours.  Though  much  applauded 
on  account  of  the  clear  financial  details  which  his  Ipeech 
contained,  he  encountered  a  certain  degree  of  cenfure 
from  all  parties,  on  account  of  the  cautious  ambiguity 
which  he  obfcrved  with  regard  to  the  future  proceedings 
of  the  ftates-gene-al. 

Next  day  the  three  orders  affembled  feparately.  The 
deputies  of  the  tkrs  eiat  amounted  to  600  in  num- 
inaaivitv  ''^'"'  ^"^  thofe  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  to  300  each. 
During  their  firft  fittings  much  time  was  fpent  in 
unimportant  debates  about  trifling  points  of  form ; 
but  the  firft  important  qneftion,  that  neceffarily  be- 
came the  fubjedl  of  their  difcuffion,  was  the  verification 
of  their  po-Tctrs,  or  production  of  the  commiffions  of  the 
members,  and  inveftigation  of  their  authenticity.  The 
commons  (tiers  etatj  laid  hold  of  this  as  a  pretext  for 
opening  the  grand  controverfy,  whether  the  llates-gene- 
ral  Ihould  fit  in  one  or  in  three  feparare  chambers?  They 
fent  a  deputation  inviting  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  to 
meet  along  with  them  in  the  common  hall  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  verifying  their  powers  in  one  common  alfembly. 
In  the  chamber  of  the  clergy  1 14  members  voted  for  the 
performance  of  this  ceremony  in  the  general  alfembly; 
and  133  againd;  it.  But  in  the  more  haughty  order 
of  tlie  nobles,  the  refolution  for  the  verification  in  their 
own  alfembly  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  1 8S  againft 
47.  The  commons  paid  no  regard  to  this.  They 
were  conduiSed  by  bold  and  fkilful  leaders,  who  dif- 
cerned  the  importance  of  the  point  in  conteft,  and  re- 
folved  not  to  abandon  it.  Aware  of  the  exigencies  of 
the  flate,  they  knew  that  the  crown  was  nearly  verging 
upon  bankruptcy  ;  and  that  fuch  were  the  deficiencies 
of  the  revenue  that  only  a  fliort  delay  was  necelfary  to 
accomplilh  the  abfolute  dilfolution  of  the  government. 
They  futtered  five  weeks  to  pafs  away  therefore  in  to- 
tal ina^ivity.  During  this  period  propofals  were  made 
on  the  part  of  the  miniftry  for  a  pacification  between 
the  three  orders,  and  conferences  were  opened  by  com- 
miffioners  from  each.  But  no  art  could  feduce  the 
commniis  from  their  original  purpofe,  or  prevail  with 
20       them  to  enter  upon  the  bufinefs  ot  the  ftate. 

The  nation  had  expected  much  from  the  affembling 
of  the  ftate?-general,  and  learnt  the  news  of  their  inac- 
tion with  no  fmall  degree  of  concern.  The  tiers  etat  was 
natur.illy  popular,  and  the  public  cenfure  could  not 
readily  devolve  upon  that  f.ivcurite  order.  Moreover 
from  the  firft  period  of  their  adembling  the  commons 
made  every  effort  to  augment  their  ov.n  natural  popu- 
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liirity.     They  admitted  all  perfons  promifcuoufly  into     TttwcU 
the  gallcrlci,  and  even  into  ihe  body  of  their  hull.     No  Revolution 
reiiraint  was  attempted  to  be  laid  upon  the  moll  vehe-  s^i^^w 
ment  marks  of  popular  applaufe  or  cenfure.     Lifts  of 
the  voters  names  were  publicly  tjken  and   fent  to  Paris 
upon  every  remarkable  occafion  ;  and  the  members  fud- 
denly  found  themfelves  become,  according  to  their  po. 
litical  fentiments,  the  ohjecfis  of  general  execration  or 
applaufe.     The  new  and  bold  notions  of  liberty  that 
were  daily  advanced  by  the  leaders  of  the  tiers  etatwers 
received  with  acclamation  by  their  hearers.     The  capi. 
tal  became  interefted  in  the  ilfue  of  every  debate;  and 
the  political  fervor  was  eagerly  imbibed  by  the  nation 
with  that  vivacity  which  is  fo  peculiar  to  the  French. 
The  commons  accufed  the  nobles  of  obftinately  impe- 
ding die  bufinefs  of  the  ftate,  by  refufing  to  verify  their 
powers  in  one  common  alfembly.     The^accufation  was 
fwallowed  by  the  multitude,  who  faw  not,  or  were  un- 
willing to  fee,  that  the  attack   was  made  by  their  owa 
favourite  order.     In  the  mean  time  the  nobles  became 
rapidly  more  and  more  unpopular.     Their  perfons  were 
infulted,  new  publications  daily  came  forth,  and  were 
greedily  bought  up,  which  reviled  their  whole  order, 
aiid  reprefented  them  as  an  ufelefs  or  pernicious  body 
ot  men,  whole  exiftence  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a 
free  flate.  Whoever  adhered  to  them  was  branded  with 
the  odious  appellation  of  Jrijhcrate.  The  clergy,  from 
the  influence  of  the  parifh  cures  or  paribus,  feemed  ready 
to  defert  their  caufe    They  were  ever  oppofed  by  a  mi- 
nority of  their  own  body,  which  derived  luftre  from  ha- 
ving at  its  head  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  firlf  prince 
of  til"  blood.        Still,  however,    the    majority    of  the 
nobles  remained  firm  ;  well  aware,  that  if  they  once  con- 
fented  to  fit  in  the  fame  alfembly,  and  to  vote  prom.if- 
cuoufly,  with  the  ambitious  and  more  numerous  body  of 
the  commons,  their  whole  order,  and  all  its  fplendid 
privileges,  muft  fpeedily  be  overthrown. 

The  leaders  of  the  commons  faw  the  change  that  Takici^ai- 
was  taking  place  in  the    minds  of  men  ;  and  they  at  vantage  of 
length  regarded  the  period  as  arrived  when  they  ought  t'l's  popu- 
to  emerge  from  their  inaftivity,  and  execute  the'daring  '^'■''>''  ^^•'^y 
project  of  feizing  the  legiOative  authority  in  their  coun- [^'^^^'^1*^^ 
try.     They    declared   tliat    the  reprefentatlves  of   the  a^'horitV; 
nobles  and  the  clergy  were  only  the  deputies  of  par- 
ticular incorporations   whom  they  would  allow  to  fit 
and  vote  along   with  themfelves ;    but    who    had    no 
title  in  a  collective  capacity  to  aft  as  the  legiflators  of 
France.     For  conducting  bufinefs  with  more  facility, 
they  appointed  20  committees.        In    confequence  of 
a  propofal  by  the  Abbe  Sieyes,    a  final  melfage  was 
fent  to  the  privileged  orders  requiring  their  attendance 
as  individuals,  and  intimating  that  the  commons,  as  tlie 
deputies  of  g6  out  of  everv  Imndred  of  their  country- 
men, were  about  to  alfume  the  e.xclufive  power  of  le- 
gillation.     None  of  the  nobles  obeyed  this   fummoi-.s  ; 
but  three  curc-i,  Mellrs  Cefve,  Ballard,  and  Jalot,  pre- 
fented  their  commiffions,  and  were  received  with  loud 
acclamations.     They  were  next  day  followed  by  fire 
more,  among  wliom  were  Mellrs  Gregoire,  Dillon,  and 
Bodineau.     After  fome  debate  concerning  the  appella- 
tion which  they  ought  to  alfume,  the  commons,  wilh 
fuch  of  the  clergy  as  had  joined  them,  folemnly  voted 
themfelves  the  fovercign  legiflators  of  their  country  un- 
der the  name  of  the  National  Affcml'.y.  The  refult  of  the 
vote  was  no  fooner  declared,  Uian  the  hall  refounded 
U  a  w  ill 
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Vrti.cK     wriih  lliouts  from  the  immenfe  concoarfe  offpeaators 

Rtvo'.utlcn  of  «'  Vive  le  Roi  ct  vive  I'lilFembk  natinn.ile,"  Long  live 

'"^9-      ih  iiny  and  the  national  affemlly.     M.  B.iilly  was  cl.ofen 

""""^^""^  prefid'cnt  for  four  days  only/Melfrs  C.imiu  and  Pifon 

de  Giland  fccretaries,and  the  airembly  proceeded  lo  bu- 

fineh. 

Audaffcrt       I'^  6r(l  ads  were  dccifively  expreffive  of  its  own  fo- 

thcir  own  vcreignty.     All  taxes  inipofed  without  the  confent  ot 

foverciija-  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  were  declared  to  be 

'}■•  null  and  void  ;  but  a  temporary  fanaion  was  given  to 

the  prefent  taxes,  although  illegal,  till  the  dilfolution 

of  the  allembly  and  no  longer.     It  was  added,  that '«  as 

foon  as,  in  concert  with  his  majefty,  the  aHeinbly  lliould 

be  able  to  fix  the  principles  cf  national  regeneration,  it 

would  take  into  confideration  the  rm'ioiial  debt,  pacing 

from  the  prefent  moment  the  creditors  of  the  ftatc  un- 

jj        der  the  fafegiiard  and  honour  of  the  French  nciion." 

Majority uf      The  popular  caufe  now  gained  ground  fo  ialt,  that 

ihc  clergy  on  the  19th  of  June  a  majority  of  the  clergy  voted  for 

unite  with   ji^g  veritication  of  their  powers  in   common  with  the 

'''""■  national  alfembly,  and  they  reiblved  to  unite  with  tliem 

on  llie  following  day. 
Fear,  o*  the  Affairs  were  now  come  to  a  crifis,  and  the  nobles 
noblt*.  perceived  that  they  mull  inftantly  make  a  decillve 
Hand,  or  yield  up  their  caufe  as  finally  loft.  Such 
was  their  alarm,  that  M.  d'Ei'premenil  propofed,  at  one 
of  the  fittings  of  their  order,  to  addrefs  the  king, 
intrealing  him  to  dilfolve  the  ftates-gcneral.  Hi- 
therto tliat  prince  had  gone  along  with  M.  Neckar  in 
favouring  the  popular  caufe  in  oppofition  to  the  arifto- 
eracy.  Cut  every  art  was  now  ufed  to  alarm  his  mind 
Upon  the  fubjea  of  the  late  alfumptiors  of  power  on 
the  part  of  the  commons,  and  tliefc  arts  were  at  length 
fuccefsful.  Repeated  counfels  were  held  ;  M  Neck.ir 
■was  abfent  attending  a  dying  firter,  and  the  king  was 
prevailed  upon  to  ad  agreeably  to  the  advice  ot  the 
leaders  of  the  nobles.  Bat  the  firft  meafure  which  they 
adopted  was  fo  ill  conduced  as  to  atford  little  profpca 
of  final  fuccefs  to  their  caufe.  On  the  20th  of  June, 
when  the  prcfider.t  and  members  were  about  to  enter  as 
nfual  into  tlieir  own  hall,  they  found  it  unsxpefledly 
furrounded  by  a  dctacliment  of  the  guards,  who  refiifed 
them  admifficn,  while  the  heralds  at  the  fame  time  pro- 
claimed a  royal  fellic.n.  Alarmed  by  this  unforefeen 
event,  the  meaning  of  which  tliey  knew  not,  but  ap- 
prehending ih.at  an  immediate  dilf  luiion  of  the  affcmbly 
was  defigiie.',  tliey  inllantly  retired  to  a  neighbouring 
tennis-court,  where,  in  the  Tehemence  of  their  enthu- 
fiafra,  ihey  took  a  folemn  oath  "  never  to  feparate  till 
the  conlli'.ntionvf  their  country  llioukl  be  completed." 

Oi  the22d  anew  procianialion  intimated  that  the 
royal  fcffion,  was  deterred  till  the  iollowing  day.  It 
was  now  found  that  tiie  afltmbly  had  been  excluded 
from  their  hall  merely  becaufe  the  wi^rkmcn  were  oc. 
t'Ji  led  in  prep^r  ngit  for  the  intended  folemnity.  Tliis 
infi.rnvaiion  was  ill  calculated  to  e.xcite  tavourable  ex- 
pefluicns  of  the  meafuies  abcut  to  be  adopted  at  a 
royal  feillon,  ulliered  in  by  fuch  circuinllanccs  of  mark- 
ed difrefpcfl  fi  r  ihe  rfprcfentauvcs  ol  the  people.  The 
alTenibly,  after  wandering  ab'  ut  in  fearch  of  a  pl.ice 
of  meeting,  at  lengh  entered  ti.e  church  of  ,St  Louis, 
churthof  j|j,j  „.j^f2  ininieJiately  j  lined  by  the  majority  of  the 
St  Lojis.  ^jgf^.y^  wiili  thtir  prcliJenr,  llie  archbilhop  of  Vicnne, 
at  tlielr  head.  Two  nobks  of  Diupliiio,  the  marquis 
de  Blaii"u  and  the  count  d' AgouU,  jir<.lliued  their  com- 
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millions  at  the  fame  time.  Encour.nged  by  thefc  events, 
and  by  the  appl.iufes  of  furrounding  multitudes,  the 
aifcHibly  now  expecled  with  firmnefs  the  meafures  about 
to  be  adopted. 

The  royal  feflion  w.is  held  in  tlte  moft  fplendid  form, 
but  altogether  in  the  llyle  of  the  ancient  dcfpoiifm. 
Soldiers  furrounded  the  hall.  The  two  fuperior  orders 
were  feated,  while  the  reprefentatives  ot  the  people, 
left  Handing  a  full  hour  in  the  rain,  were  in  no  humour, 
when  at  lall  admitted,  to  receive  with  much  compla- 
cency the  commands  of  their  fovcreign.  The  king 
read  a  difcourfe,  in  which  he  declared  null  and  void  the 
refifhitions  of  the  17th,  but  at  the  fame  time  prefentcd 
the  plan  of  a  conftitution  for  France.  It  contained 
many  good  and  patriotic  principles,  but  prefcrvcd  the 
diftinaion  of  orders,  and  the  exercife  of  ktlres  de  ca- 
chet ;  it  faid  nothing  about  any  aaive  (hare  in  the  le- 
gillative  power  to  be  polfelfed  by  the  ftates-general,  and 
was  lUentboth  about  the  relpanfibility  of  miniders  and 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs.  The  king  concluded  by  com- 
manding the  deputies  immediately  to  retire,  and  to  af- 
femhle  again  on  the  follov.-ing  day.  He  then  withdrew, 
and  was  followed  by  all  the  nobles  and  a  part  of  the 
clergy.  Tlie  commons  remained  in  gloomy  filence  on 
their  feats.  It  was  interrupted  by  the  grand  mafter  of 
the  ceremonies,  who  reminded  the  prefident  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  king.  Inftantly  the  vehement  count 
de  Mirabeau,  ftarting  from  his  feat,  exclaimed  witli  in- 
dignation, "  The  commons  of  France  have  determined 
to  debate.  We  have  heard  the  intentions  that  have 
been  fuggelled  to  the  king;  and  you,  who  cannot  be 
his  agent  with  the  ftates-general,  you  who  have  here 
neither  feat  nor  voice,  nor  a  right  to  fpeak,  are  not 
the  perfop  to  remind  us  of  his  fpeech.  Go  tell  your 
mafter,  that  we  are  here  by  th.e  power  of  the  people, 
and  that  nothing  ftiall  expel  u- but  the  bayonet."  The 
applaufe  01'  the  alfembly  lee -nded  die  enthufial'm  of  the 
orator,  and  die  mafter  of  the  ceremonies  withdrew  in 
filence. 

M.  Camus  then  rofe  ;  and  in  a  violent  fpeech  indig- 
nantly ftigmatifed  the  royal  felfion  by  the  obncxious 
appellation  of  a  lifd  ofjttJUce;  he  concluded  by  moving 
that  the  aifembly  lliould  declare  their  unqualified  adhe- 
renre  to  their  former  decrees.  This  motion  was  fol- 
lowed by  ai-iother,  pronouncing  the  perfons  of  the  de- 
puties inviolable.  Both  were  fnpportcd  by  Meli'rs  Pe- 
tion,  Barnave,  Glaizeii,  the  Abbes  Grei;oire,  Sieycs, 
and  many  others,  and  were  unanimoully  decreed.  The 
allembly  therefore  continued  their  fittings  in  the  ufual 
form.  On  thetollowing  day  the  nuijority  of  the  clergy 
attended  as  members;  and  on  the  25th  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  alona;  with  49  of  the  deputies  belonging  to 
the  order  of  nobles,  joined  them  alio.  Tlie  rema-ning 
nobles,  as  well  as  the  fmall  min..rity  of  the  clergy,  now 
found  themfelvcs  aukwardly  lituated.  Whether  on  this 
account,  or  becaufe  their  leaders  had  by  (his  lime  form- 
ed a  plan  lor  carrying  their  p.'int  not  by  peaceable 
means  but  by  the  aid  of  a  military  force,  the  king, 
on  the  27th,  invited  by  a  prelfnig  letter  both  orders 
to  join  the  commons.  This  recpielt  was  immediately 
coiMplied  with,  although  many  of  the  nobility  difappro- 
vcd  of  the  me.ifure. 

The  lituati'in  of  France  was  now  become  truly  alarm- 
ing. When  the  king  retired  (rom  the  alfembly  after 
the  royal  Ivrlfion,  he  was  fullowed  by  more  than  6oco 
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citizens,  from  whom  loud  clamours  and  every  mark  of 
difapprobation  broke  forth.  All  Verfailles  was  fpeedily 
in  an  uproar.  M.  Neckar  had  repeatedly  folicited  his 
difmiffion,  and  the  report  of  this  had  increafed  the  po- 
pular clamour.  The  court  was  In  confternation.  The 
king  probably  difcovered,  with  no  great  farisfaftion, 
that  his  miniiter  was  more  popular  than  himfelf.  At 
fix  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  queen  fent  for  M.  Nec- 
kar. When  he  returned  from  the  palace,  he  affured  the 
crowd  that  waited  for  him  that  he  would  not  abandon 
them  ;  upon  which  they  retired  fatisfied.  At  the  fame 
time  the  news  of  the  royal  felTion  had  thrown  the  city 
of  Paris  into  violent  agitation.  The  peace  of  that  ca- 
pital was  at  this  time  endangered  by  a  variety  of  caufes. 
A  dreadful  famine  raged  through  the  land,  which  in  a 
great  city  is  ufually  mofl  feverely  felt.  This  prepared 
the  minds  of  men  for  receiving  unfavourable  impref- 
fions  of  their  political  ftate.  Every  effort  was  more- 
over made  to  diforganize  the  government,  and  pro- 
duce a  dillike  to  the  ancient  order  of  things.  The 
prefs  poured  forth  innumerable  publications,  filled  with 
new  and  feducing,  though  generally  imprafticable,  theo- 
ries of  liberty.  Thefe  were  diftributed  »»-«/;>  among  the 
bulk  of  the  people  of  Paris,  and  difperfed  in  the  fame 
manner  through  the  provinces.  Philip  duke  of  Or- 
leans (prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown  failing  the  chil- 
dren and  brothers  of  the  king)  is  with  good  reafon  be- 
lieved to  have  fupplied  this  expence  out  of  his  more 
than  royal  revenues.  Tn  the  gardens  of  the  Palais 
Royale  at  Paris,  which  belonged  to  him,  an  immenfe 
multitude  was  daily  aflembled,  liflening  from  morning 
till  night  ro  orators  who  dcfcanted  upon  the  moft  violent 
fubjeifls  of  popular  pohtics.  Many  of  thefe  orators 
■were  fulpetSed  to  be  in  his  pay.  It  was  even  believed 
tliat  his  money  found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  fome 
of  the  moll  diftinguilhed  leaders  in  the  national  alFem- 
bly. 

But  the  government  was,  if  poffible,  ftill  more  dan- 
geroufly  allaulted  by  the  methods  now  generally  ufed 
to  fcduce  the  miliary.  Every  officer  of  the  French  ar- 
my belonged  to  the  order  of  the  nobles  ;  and  from  that 
quarter,  therefore,  it  might  liave  been  imagined  that 
there  was  little  danger.  But  this  very  circumllance  be- 
came the  means  of  diforgani/.ing  that  great  engine  of 
defpotifm.  As  the  foldiers  could  not  avoid  imbibing 
fome  of  the  new  opinions,  their  own  ofncers  became  the 
firft  objedli  of  their  jealoufy  ;  efpecially  in  cnnfequence 
of  that  impolitic  ediit  of  Louis  XVI.  wiiich  required 
every  r  fficer  to  produce  proofs  of  four  degrees  of  nobi- 
lity ;  and  thus  infuked,  by  avowedly  excluding  the  pri- 
vate men  from  promotion.  Perhaps  with  a  view  to 
■what  might  happen,  the  indruct-oiis  to  tlie  deputies  of 
the  lien  etat  had  recommended  an  increafe  of  the  pay 
of  the  foldiers.  And  now  at  P.iris  every  art  was  ufed 
to  gain  them  to  the  popul.ir  caufe.  They  were  con- 
duced to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  were  there  c-areffed  and 
flatttred  by  the  populace,  wliile  they  liftencd  to  the  po- 
pular harangues.  Thefe  arts  were  fucccfstul.  On  the 
23d  of  June  they  firll  rclufcd  to  fire  on  the  mob  in  a 
riot.     Some  of  them  ■were  on  the  30th  reported  to  be 


in  confinement  for  this  offence ;  a  crowd  inftantly  col-    Freuch 
lefted,  and  refcued  them,    the    dragoons    that    were  K-cvolutioii 
brought  to  fupprefs  the  tumult  grounding  their  arms  :  ._'^^^;_^ 
a  deputation  of  the  citizens  folicited  of  the  affembly  the 
pardon  of  the  prifoners.     The  affembly  applied  to  the 
king,  who  pardoned  them  accotdinglv. 

All  thefe  events,  together  with  the  tumultuous  ftate  The  mili- 
of  the  capital,  wliich  v/as  daily  increafing,  made  it  ne-  tary  calleii 
celfary  for  the  king  to  call  out  (he  military  force  to  out. 
reflore,  if  pollible,  the  public  peace.  That  his  inten- 
tions were  pure,  the  then  ilate  of  affairs  will  permit 
of  but  very  little  doubt  ;  but  the  ariftocracy,  with 
the  Count  d'Artois  at  their  head,  v>'ere  bringing  for- 
ward other  meafures,  which  ultimately  contributed  to 
the  ruin  of  themfelves,  the  king,  and  the  kingdom. 
Crowds  of  foldiers  were  colleifted  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  around  Paris  and  Verfailles.  It  was  obfer- 
ved,  that  thefe  confided  chiefly  of  foreign  mercenaries. 
Camps  were  traced  out.  Marflial  Broglio,  a  tried  ve- 
teran, was  fent  for  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army. 
The  king  was  fuppofed  to  have  entirely  yielded  to  new 
counfels,  and  every  thing  bore  the  appearance  of  a  de- 
fperate  effort  to  rellore  tlie  energy  of  the  ancient  go- 
vernment. This  is  the  moft  in)portant  period  of  the 
French  revolution  ;  yet  the  fpecific  defigns  of  the  lead- 
ing aiftors  have  never  been  clearly  undcrftocd.  It  was 
rumoured  at  the  time,  that  Paris  was  to  be  fubdued  by 
a  fiege  and  bombardment ;  that  the  affembly  was  to  be 
diffolved,  and  its  leaders  put  to  death.  Thefe  are  in- 
credible exaggerations  ;  but  the  crifis  of  French  liberty 
was  univerfally  regarded  as  at  hand,  and  alfo  the  e.xift- 
ence  of  the  national  affembly  as  an  independent  body  ; 
or  at  leaft  upon  any  other  footing  than  that  propoled 
by  theking  on  the  23d  of  June.  3, 

An  able  and  eloquent  addrefs  to  the  king  againft  the  The  affcm- 
affemlilage  of  foreign  troops   in    their  neighbourhood  '^'>'  ^'■}^^^^^ 
was  brought  forward  by    Mirabeau,  and  voted  by  the  '"^^  '""^  '" 
alfembly.     The  king  quickly  replied,  that  the  ftate  of  [he'^J" 
the  capital  was  the  caufe  of  affembling  the  troops,  and  which  it 
offered  to  transfer  the  ftates-general  to  Noyons  or  Soil-  rcfuft:ii, 
fons.  "  We  will  neither  remove  (exclaimed  Mirabeau) 
to  Noyons  nor  to  SoifTons  ;  we  will  not  place  ourfelves 
between  two  hoftile  armies,  that  which  is  befieging  Pa- 
ris and  tliat  which  may  fall  upon  us  from  Flanders  or 
Alface  ;  we  liave  notafked  permiffion  to  run  away  from 
the  troops  ;  we  have  defircd  that  the  troops  (hould  be 
removed  from  the  capital." 

Thirty-five  thoufand  men  were  now  ftationed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  and  VerfaiUes.  The  pofts 
v/cre  occupied  which  commanded  the  city,  and  camps 
were  marked  out  for  a  greater  force.  The  Count  d'Ar- 
tois and  his  party  regarded  their  plans  as  ripe  tor  execu- 
tion ;  and  M.  Neckar  received  a  letter  from  the  king, 
requiring  him  to  quit  the  kingdom  in  24  hours.  That: 
popular  (a)  minifter  took  the  route  of  Bruffels  on  the 
following  day,  when  his  departure  was  made  public. 
In  his  difmilhon  the  popular,  or  as  it  was  now  called 
the  democratic,  party  thought  they  f  iw  the  refolution 
adopted  to  accomplifh  their  ruin.  The  aiTembly  again  They  ogam 
addreffed  tlie  throne  ;  tliey  requefted  anew  the  removal  aadrcfs  the 

of '^'"3  ; 


(a)  Popular  he  certainly  was  ;  but  he  either  had  not  fortitude  and  talents  to  execute  his  ov.n  plaus,  or  atT.ed  a 
bafe  part  to  his  amiable  mailer.     From  bafenefs  we  acquit  him. 
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of  the  troops,  cfferinvt  to  be  rcfponfible  for  the  public 
peace,  und  to  proceed  in  a  body  to  Paris  to  encoun- 
ter perlonally  every  dant^er  that  might  occur.  But 
they  were  coolly  told,  that  the  king  was  the  bell  judge 
of  the  model  f  employing  ihc  troops,  and  that  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  allerribly  was  necedary  at  Vcrfaillcs.  From 
a  fovereign  who  doiibllefs  rccolledcd  the  proceedings 
of  the  long  parliament  of  Enirland,  a  diflcrent  reply 
could  not  in  realbn  be  expected.  On  receiving  it, 
however,  it  was  inflantly  decreed,  on  the  motion  ot  the 
-  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  that  the  late  minillry  had  car- 
rL'J  ivith  tk-m  the  confidence  of  the  aifembly  ;  that  the 
troops  oi/_j/'/  to  be  r-.movcJ;  tliat  the  miniftry  are  and 
fliall  be  refponfible  to  the  people  for  their  condud  ; 
that  the  alfcnihly  perllfled  in  all  its  former  decrees  ;  and 
that  as  it  had  taken  tlie  public  debt  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  nation,  no  power  in  Fr.ince  was  entitled  to 
pronounce  the  infamous  word  lunini/'lcy. 

The  city  of  Paris  was  thrown  into  deep  coiifterna- 
tion  by  the  news  of  M.  Neckar's  retreat.  His  bufl 
and  that  of  the  Duke  d'Oileans  were  drelfed  in  mourn- 
ing, and  carried  through  the  flreets.  The  royal  AUe- 
mand,  a  German  regiment,  broke  in  pieces  the  hurts, 
and  difperfedthe  populace.  Tie  prince  De  Lambefq, 
grand  ecuyer  of  France,  was  ordered  to  advance  with 
his  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  take  port  at  the  Thuilleries. 
Being  a  man  of  a  violent  tt-niper,  and  enraged  by  the 
appearances  of  difapprobation  which  were  vifible  around 
him,  he  turioufly  cut  down  with  his  fword  a  poor  old 
man  who  was  walking  peaceably  in  the  gardens.  The 
confequences  of  this  aft  of  inhumanity  were  fuch  as 
miglit  have  been  expefted  ;  a  (hout  of  execration  in- 
ftaiitly  arofe  ;  the  cry  to  arms  was  heard  ;  the  military 
were  aifaulted  on  all  fides  ;  the  French  giiards  joined 
their  countrymen,  and  compelled  the  Germans,  over- 
powered by  numbers,  and  unfupported  by  the  rell  of 
the  army,  to  retire. 

All  order  was  now  at  an  end,  and  as  night  approach- 
ed an  univerfal  terror  difFufed  itfelf  through  the  city. 
Bands  of  robbers  were  collecting ;  and  frona  them  or 
from  the  foreign  foldiery  a  general  pillage  was  expeded. 
The  night  palled  away  in  conrternation  and  tumult.  It 
was  found  in  the  morning  that  the  hofpital  of  St  La- 
zare  was  already  plundered  The  alarm  bells  were  rung; 
tlie  citizens  alfembled  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  adopt- 
ed a  propofal  that  was  there  made,  of  enrolling  ihem- 
fclves  as  a  militia  for  general  defence,  under  the  appel- 
lation of  the  natioiial guard.  This  day  and  the  fucceed- 
ing  night  were  fpcnt  in  tolerable  quietnefs,  witliout  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  army.  On  the  morning  of 
the  memorable  14th  of  July,  it  was  difcovered  that  the 
troops  encamped  in  the  Champs  Elifees  had  moved 
off,  and  an  immediate  affault  was  expeded.  The  na- 
tional guard  now  amounted  to  150,000  men  ;  but  they 
were  in  general  deflitute  of  arms.  They  had  alfumed 
a  green  cockade;  but  on  recolleifling  tliat  this  was  the 
livery  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  they  adopted  one  of  red, 
blue,  and  white.  M.  dc  la  Salle  was  nimed  comman.ler 
in  chief,  officers  were  choi'en,  and  detachments  fent 
around  in  queft  of  arms.  In  the  H  itel  des  Invalides 
upwards  of  30,000  rtand  of  arms  were  found,  along 
with  20  pieces  of  cannon  ;  a  variety  of  weapons  was 
alfo  procured  from  the  gard,  miulle  de  la  coiircriiie,  and 
from  the  lliops  of  armourers,  cutlers,  &c. 

The  celebrated  fonrefs  of  the  B.illile  was  an  objeft 
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of  much  jcaloiify  to  the  Parifians.  At  1 1  oclock  in 
the  morning,  M.  de  la  Roficre,  at  the  head  of  a  nume- 
rous deputation,  waited  upon  M.  de  Launay  the  go- 
vernor, who  pr.  mil'cd,  along  with  the  officers  of  his 
garrifon,  that  they  would  not  lire  upon  the  city  unlefs 
they  fhonld  be  attacked.  But  a  report  was  foon  fpread 
through  Paris,  that  M- dc  Launay  had,  in  a  Ihort  time 
thereafter,  admitted  into  the  fortrefv.  a  multitude  of 
pcrfons,  and  then  treacheroufly  malfacrcd  them.  The 
caufe  of  this  piece  ot  perfidy  has  never  been  explained. 
The  fai5l  iifelf  has  been  denied  ;  but  it  was  attefted  at 
the  time  by  the  duke  of  Dorfer,  the  Britilh  ambaiTa- 
dor  at  the  court  of  France.  The  effeft  of  the  report 
was,  that  a  fudden  refolulion  was  adopted  of  aifaulting 
the  Baftile  ;  an  immcnie  and  furi'ius  multitude  ruflied 
into  its  outer,  and  foon  forced  their  way  into  its  inner, 
courts,  where  they  received  and  returned  a  feverc  fire 
for  the  fpace  of  aji  hour.  The  French  guards,  who 
were  now  embodied  into  the  natlon.il  guard,  conduced 
the  attack  with  ikiU  and  coolnefs :  they  dragged  three 
waggons  loaded  with  llraw  to  the  foot  of  the  walls, 
and  tJiere  fet  them  on  fire  ;  the  fVnoke  of  thefe  broke 
the  aim  of  the  garrifon,  wliile  it  gave  no  dilfurhancc 
to  the  more  dilfant  a'failants.  The  befieging  multi- 
tude preffed  the  attack  with  incredible  obllinacy  and 
vigour  for  the  fpace  of  four  hours;  the  gaiiilon  was 
in  confufion  ;  the  officers  ferved  the  cannon  in  per- 
fon,  and  fired  their  muikcts  in  the  ranks;  the  governor 
in  dcfpair,  thrice  attempted  to  blow  up  the  forirefs. 
A  capitulation,  when  at  laft  fought,  was  refufed  to  the 
garrifon,  and  an  unconditional  furrender  took  place. 
The  governor,  and  M.  de  Lofme  Salbtai  his  major,  a 
gentleman  of  dillinguifhed  humanity  and  honour,  be- 
came victims  of  popular  fury  in  fpite  of  every  effort 
that  could  be  made  for  their  proteffion  ;  but  the  French 
guards  fucceeded  in  procuring  the  fafety  of  the  garri- 
fon. Only  feven  prifoners  were  found  in  the  Balfile. 
A  guard  was  placed  in  it,  and  the  keys  were  fent  to 
the  celebrated  M.  Brilfot  de  Warville,  who  a  few  years 
before  had  inhabited  one  of  its  caverns. 

The  remaining  p.art  of  this  eventful  day  was  fpent 
at  Paris  in  a  mixture  of  triumph  and  alarm.  In  the 
pocket  of  the  Governor  of  the  Baflile  a  letter  was  found, 
encouraging  him  to  refillance  by  ll  e  proniife  of  fpeedy 
fuccours,  written  by  M.  de  Fletielles,  the  prevot  de 
marchands,  or  chief  city  magirtrate,  who  had  pretend- 
ed to  be  a  moft  zealous  patriot.  This  piece  ot  trea- 
chery was  puniihed  by  inffant  death  ;  and  his  bloody 
head  was  carried  through  the  city  on  a  pole,  along  with 
that  of  M.  de  Launay.  At  the  approach  of  night  a 
body  of  troops  advanced  towards  the  city,  at  the  Bar- 
rierc  d'Enfer.  The  new  national  guard  hurried  thi- 
ther, preceded  by  a  train  of  artillery,  and  the  troops 
withdrew  upon  the  firfl  fire  :  barricadoes  were  every 
where  formed,  the  alarm-bells  were  rung,  and  a  gene- 
ral illumination  continued  during  the  whole  of  this  night 
of  confulion. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  was  obvious  that  the  new  mini- 
flry  were  entering  upon  a  difiiciilt  fcene  of  at'fion, 
where  one  falfe  ftep  might  lead  to  ruin,  and  where 
their  own  plan  of  condiiff  ought  to  be  maturely  digeft- 
cd.  Marlhal  Broglio  was  made  miuifler  of  war,  the 
baron  de  Brctenil  prelident  of  finance,  M.  de  la  Gale- 
ziere  comptroller-general,  M.  dc  la  Porte  intendani  of 
the  war  department,  and  M.  I'oulon  intendan:  of  the 
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FreacK  navy  ;  but  thefe  were  only  meant  to  a(fl  as  ofEcial  men, 
Revolution  under  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
y^l!^^^  ariftocracy.  To  thefe  leaders  there  did  not  even  remain  a 
41  choice  of  difficulties  ;  no  refource  was  Ictt  but  that  ot 
'^.!'^''"j!'^"'  overawing  by  military  power  the  national  ailembly  and 
the  capital,  and  of  rilking  the  defpetate  meafure  of  a 
national  bankruptcy,  which  the  court  had  not  tormeily 
dared  to  encounter,  and  to  avoid  which  it  had  convo- 
ked the  ftates-general.  No  trace  remains,  however,  of 
any  attempt  to  put  this  criminal,  but  lait  refource,  in 
execution.  The  evening  after  the  departure  ot  M. 
Neckar  was  fpent  by  the  court  of  Verfmlles  in  fealling 
and  joy,  as  if  a  viiSory  had  been  gained.  The  courtiers 
of  both  fexes  went  round  among  the  foldiery,  ihiving 
to  fecure  their  fidelity  by  carelTes,  largelfcs,  and  every 
fpecies  of  flattering  attention.  The  miniltry  ni  t  only 
failed  to  fupport  the  Prince  de  Lambefq  in  the  polt 
which  he  had  been  fent  to  occupy,  but  they  luffered 
the  whole  of  the  13th  to  pafs  in  indecilion,  while  the 
capital  was  in  a  ftate  of  rebellion,  while  an  army  was 
formally  mufteririg  within  its  walls,  and  the  names  of 
the  principal  nobility  were  put  up  in  lifts  of  profcrip- 
tions.  They  received  the  news  ot  the  capture  of  the 
Baflile  with  confufion  and  difmay,  which  were  increa- 
fed,  if  poffible,  by  informa:ion  given  by  Marlhal  Brog- 
lio,  that  the  troops  refufed  to  aA  agalnft  Paris  or  die 
national  aflembly.  In  this  perplexicy  they  adopted  the 
miferable  device  of  concealing  from  the  king  the  ftate 
of  public  affairs  ;  and  that  unfortunate  prince  was  thus 
perhaps  the  only  perfon  out  of  millions  around  liim  who 
remained  ignorant  of  the  convuJious  in  which  his  coun- 
try was  involved. 

At  length,  at  midnight,  the  Duke  de  Liancourt 
forced  his  way  into  the  king's  apartment,  and  told  him 
of  the  revolt  of  hi',  capital,  of  his  army,  and  of  the  fur- 
render  of  the  fortrels  of  the  Baftile.  The  Count  d'Ar- 
tois, who  was  prefent,  ftill  attempied  to  retain  the  mo- 
narch under  his  fatal  delufion  ;  but  the  Duke  de  Lian- 
court turning  round,  exclaimed,  "  As  for  you.  Sir, 
your  life  can  only  be  faved  by  inftant  flight  ;  I  have 
feen  with  horror  your  name  in  the  bloody  lift  of  the 
profcribsd."  Accordingly  the  Count,  with  the  mem- 
bers of  his  fliort  lived  adminiftration  and  their  adhe- 
rents,fled  to  the  frontiers.  And  thus  an  emigration  com- 
menced, the  fource  of  that  terrible  con-eft  which  has 
covered  Europe  with  bloodlhed  and  mourning.  This 
miniftry  had,  no  doubt,  many  diiEcukies  to  contend 
.igainft  ;  but  an  accurate  attention  to  their  conduift  ex- 
cites a  fufpicion  which,  while  it  exculpates  them  from 
many  intended  crimes  that  have  been  laid  to  their 
charge,  at  the  foms  time  does  little  honour  to  their  ta- 
lents.  It  is  this,  that  they  hud  come  into  oITk-s  without 
having  formed  any  clear  plan  of  conduift  ;  that  they 
were  men  afling  without  decihon  and  at  random,  and 
confequenlly  became  the  fport  of  th  fe  events  which 
they  wanted  fkill  and  vigour  to  dircvfl  or  controul.  By 
their  introduiftion  into  office,  and  their  mifcouducl  while 
in  it,  the  royal  authority  fell  proftrate  before  the  popu- 
lar party  in  the  national  ali'embly.  The  nobles  and 
the  clergy  ftill  remained,  but  ci  nfounded  in  one  aiTem- 
bly  with  the  more  numerous  order  of  the  tiers  etat ;  and 
no  longer  rallying  round  a  throne  that  was  too  feeble 
to  afford  proteAion,  they  fcon  yielded  to  that  fierce 
and  levelling  fpirit  of  democracy  that  now  rofe  around 
them. 


alterably. 


But  the  perfon  of  the  monarch  was  ftill  beloved. —    French 
Early  next  morning  the  king  went  to  the  alTembly,  but  R'^elutioi 
with  none  of  the  ufual  folemnlties.     He  "  regretted  the  ...^Iv^w 
commotions  of  the  capital,  difavowed  any  knowledge         43 
of  an  intention  againft  the  perlbns  of  the  deputies,  and  "^'^"^  ^'"\ 
intimated  that  he  had  commanded  the  removal  of  the  !^^"„m'.  ' 
troops."     A  deep  and  exprelTive  filence  prevailed  for  a  ' 
few  moments ;  this  was  fucceeded  by  vehement  anduni- 
verfal  lliouts   of  applaufe.     The    king  arofe  to  depart, 
and  inftantly  the  whole  affembly  croiided  around,  and 
attended  him  to  his  palace.     The  queen  appeared  at  a 
balcony  with  the  dauphin  in  her  arms  ;  the  mufic  play- 
ed the  pathetic  air  of  0«   pad-on  aire  m'leux  qu"  au  fc'in 
defafaviille.     The  enthufiafm  of  loyalty  communicated 
itfelf  to   the  furrounding  multitudes,  and  nothing  was 
heard  but  acclamations  of  joy. 


44 
refolu-  And  next 


On  the  following  day,  the  king  declared  his 
tion  to  vifit  the  city  of  Paris  in  perfon.  Accordingly  day  vifis 
that  prince,  who  never  wanted  perfonal  courage,  how-  'he  cty  of 
ever  deficient  he  might  be  in  political  ftedfaftnefs,  fet  P'"''* '" 
out,  attended  by  fome  members  of  the  atrcmbly  and  by  l'"'^°"" 
the  militia  of  Verfallles.  He  was  met  by  the  celebra- 
ted M.  de  la  Fayette,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  the  na- 
tional guard,  of  which  he  had  now  been  chofen  com- 
mander in  chief.  M.  Bailly,  in  v/hofe  perfon  the  an- 
cient office  of  mayor  of  Paris  had  been  revived,  receiv- 
ed the  king  at  the  gates,  and  delivered  to  him  the 
keys.  All  this  while  no  fhout  was  heard  from  the  crowd 
of  innumerable  fpeclator;  but  that  of  Vroe  la  nation. 
The  king  advanced  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  the 
new  cockade  was  prefented  to  him,  which  he  put  on, 
and  prefented  himfelf  with  it  at  a  window.  At  the 
fight  of  this  badge  of  patriotifm  an  univerfdl  fiiout  of 
Vive  le  Roi  burft  forth  from  every  quarter ;  and  he  re- 
turned to  Verfailles  amidft  general  triumph  and  ap- 
plaufe. 

Much  confufion  ftill  prevailed  in  the  capital  ;  but  !„  ^hfch 
there  was  more  appearance  of  regularitythan  could  have  much  con- 
been  expected  at  the  conclufion  of  fuch  important  fuGo"  ftill 
events.  This  arofe  from  a  cafual  concurrence  of  cir-  pr<.vail;d. 
cumftances.  To  condua  with  eafe  the  eleiflions  to  the 
ftates-genera],  Parii  had  been  divided  into  60  diftrifls, 
each  of  which  had  a  feparate  place  of  meeting.  The 
people  did  not  ele^  the  members  to  the  ftates-general ; 
but  they  chofe  delegates,  who,  under  the  name  of  elec- 
tors, voted  for  the  members.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  diflurbances,  the  elecflors,  at  the  requeft  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  alfumsd  a  temporary authority;of  which, 
however,  they  were  foon  weary,  and  as  foon  as  poffible 
procured  the  public  eleaion  nf  120  perfons  as  munici. 
pal  officers  for  the  government  of  the  city.  The  citi- 
zens having  got  the  habit  of  alfembling  in  their  diftricis, 
grew  fond  of  it :  they  affembled  frequently,  made  rules 
for  their  own  government,  and  fent  commiffioners  to 
communicate  with  oiher  diftrids.  The  tumultuous  na- 
ture of  thefe  meetings,  and  the  vehemence  of  debate 
which  prevailed  in  them,  will  beft  be  conceived  fromi 
the  ludicrous  contrivance  of  one  of  their  prelidents, 
who  ftalioned  a  drummer  at  tlie  back  of  his  chair,  and 
when  the  confufion  and  noife  became  altogether  ungo- 
vernable, gave  the  fignal  for  beating  the  drum,  whiclj 
fpeedily  overpowered  every  other  noife.  Thefe  meet- 
ings, however,  gr:idually  ripened  intj  clubs,  Jin  which 
much  dexterity  and  intrigue  were  exerted. 

The  whole  of  the  late  miniftry  efcaped  excepting  M. 

Foulon. 
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Trfnch     Foulon.     His  cliaraiflcr,  it  nwy  well  be  imngined,  was   that  there  was  not  one  word  of  truth  in  the  whole  ftory.     ftench 
Rcvi.!uii..ngjtrcmely  unpopular;  for  he  is  faid   to   have   aHeited,    But  before    tliis  inquiry  could  be  made,    all   Tr-ince  R-»"l"fioa 
'"^'•''      that  he  would  "  m.il;e  ihe   people  of  Paris   eat  hay."    had  rcfounded  with  aocounis  of  the  pretended  bloody  ^..^Z^i^^ 
^       Afy^  He  had  retired  to  tlie  country,  but  was  feized  by  his    tragedy  ;  and  tlie  whole  nobility  of  die  kingdom  fuller- 
Kate  of  M.  „„,„  valFals,  and  brought  to  Paris  with  a  bundle  of  hay    ed  in  a  kfs  or  greater  degree,  from   the  prejudices  ex- 
Foulon,      tied  to  hii  back.     Infpite  of  every  etlort  made  by  M.  M.    cited  by  this  unhappy  report,  the  origin  of  which  has 
one  of  the   g_^|jjy  ^^^  F.iyctte  to  procure  him  a  fair  trial  at  lead,    never  been  well  explained.     It  would  be  vain  to  Kate  all 
ft^  Ti'iT   he  was" carried  to  tlie  Place  J<r  Gim,  and  hanged  at  a    ihe  idle  rumours  to  which  at  this  time  tlie  blind  crcdu- 
his  fon-in-  lamp-iron  by  die  enraged  multitude.     H's  f -n-ln-law   llty  of  the  multitude  gave  currency.     At  one  time,  tlie 
hw  Bcr-     ji^i    Bertliier,  atttempting  to  defend  hlmfelf  againft  a   Ariftocrats   were  culling  down  the  green  corn,  r.t  an- 
'*""'■  liniilar  fate.'fcll,  covered  with  wounds.     Their  heads    other  lime  they  were  burying  flour  in  common  fewers, 

were  carried  round  en  po'es  ;  and  thus  tlie  populace  or  calling  loaves  into  the  Seina.  One  report  was  no 
became  habiluated  to  tlie  fi^ht  of  blood  and  murder:  fooner  proved  to  be  falfe  than  another  arol'e,  and  the 
they  were  even  taught  by  popular  fongs  to  glory  in  whole  nation  was  agitated  by  fufpicion  and  alarm.  The 
fuch  aaions,  and  particularly  by  the  well  known  long  National  Allemhly  were  engaged  in  framing  their  cele- 
Ca-ira.  brated  declaration  of  tlie  lights  of  man,  which  was  to 

M  N^k         In  confequcnce  of  an  invitation  from  the  king,  M.    form  the  bafis  of  the  ncwconlUtution,  when  the  alarm- 
return '  "  Ncckar  returned  to  France.     He  was  received   by  the    ing  accounts,  received  from  all  quaiters,  of  the  Hate  of 
ao<l  the      alFembly  with  great  applaufe,  and  in  Paris  with  infinite   anarchy  into  which  the  kingdom   was  falling,  obliged 
Imniediite  j-,jijninity  and  triumph.     He  here,  however,  committed   them  fuddenly  to  turn  tlieir    attention  to    ohjefis    of 
'^°°''"         a  political  error  that  made  fome  noife.     In  deploring    pradical  necellity.     The  privileged  orders  found  them- 
qiienceiof  ^^^  j^^^    excelfes    and   murders,  and  taking  notice  of  felvcs  become  the  objeds  of  univerfal  jealoufy  and  ha- 
tha arrell  of  M.    Bezenval,    an  officer    ol    the  Swifs    tred  ;  and  that  fomething  mull  inflantly  be  done  to  lave 
guards  he  requefted   of  the    eleiflors  at  the  Hotel  de   their  families  and  property,  which  were  menanced  on 
Ville,  in  a  folemn  harangue,  that  the  pall  fliould  be  for-   every  (1  Je  with  perfecution  and  pillage.      Regarding 
Fotten;  that  profcriptions  (hould  ceale,  and  a  general    the  popular  torrent  as  now  become  irrefiftible,  to  fave 
amnerty  be  proclaimed.     In  a  moment  of  enthufiafm    fomething  they  refolved  to  facrifice  a  part.  4^ 

this  was  agreed  to,  and  the  electors  decreed  what  un-        On  the  afternoon  fitting   of  the  4th  of  Auguft,  the  Vifcount 
queftionably  exceeded  their  powers.     The  dillrias  of  Vifcount  de  Noailles,  fecouJcd  by  the  Duke  d'Aiguil- ''«  1^''^'"=» 
Paris  were  inllantly  in  commotion ;  the  electors  alarm-   Ion,  opened  one  of  the  molf  important  fcencs  in  the  j?^.    "J^ 
ed,  declared  that  they  only  meant  that  "  henceforth  the    French   Revolution,  or  in  the  hiftory  of  any  country,  i^^p-, a. 
reople  woidd  punilh  no  man  but  according  to  law  ;"    Thefe  noblemen  flated,  that  the  true  caufe  of  the  com-  pofe  tfiat 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  prove  that  they  themfelves    motions  which  convulled  the  kingdom  exllled  in  the  mi- 
were  free  from  ambition,  they  formally  renounced  all   fery  of  the  people,  who  groaned  under  the  double  op- 
their   own    powers.     The  allembly  took  up  the  que-    prefllon  of  public  contributions  and  of  feudal  fervices. 
ftion.      MefT.    Lally,    TolenJal,    Mounier,  Clermont,    "  For  three  months  (faid  M.  de  Noailles)  the  people 
Tonnerre,   Garat  junior,  and  others,  declared  that  no    have  beheld  us  engaged  in  verbal  difputes,  while  tlieir 
perfon  ought  to  be  arrelfed  without  a  formal  accufa-   own  attention  and  their  wilhcs   are   direded    only  to 
tion.      While  Meff.  Mirabeau,  Robefpierre,  Barnave,  things.     What  is  the  confequence  ?  They  are  armed  to 
and  Gleizen,  alleged,  or.  the  contrary,  that  the  people   reclaim  their  rights,  and  they  fee  no  profpeel  of  obtain- 
were  entitled  to  lay  hold  of  any  man  who  had  public-   ing  them  but  by  force."     He  tlierefore  propofed  to  do 
!y  appeared  at  the  head  of  their  enemies.     The  debate  jultice  as  the  fliortcll  way  of  relloring  tranquillity,  and 
ended,  by  admitting  the   explanation  of  the  eleflors,    tor  that   purpofe  to  decree,  that  hencefoith  every  tax  _       5" 
and  by  a  declaration  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  alfem-   Ihould  be  impofed  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  f '^'^|'?f" 
43       bly  to  fee  jullice  executed  in  all  cafes.  contributors,  and  tliat  no  order  of  the  (late  fliould  be  j^''         j._ 

The  con>        The  commotions  and  enthufiafm  of  the  capital  were    exempted  from  the  payment  of  public  burdens  ;  that  ,ion  ,„  ,he 
inutions     fpeedily  communicated  to  the    provinces.       In  every    feudal  claims  ihould  be  redeemed  at  a  fair  valuation  ;  wealth  of 
&c.  of  the    quarter  the  people  feized  upon  all  the  arms  that  could    but  that  fuch  claims  as  coniilled  of  perfonal  fervices  on  tlie  contri» 
r*a''ht        ^'^  found,  and  the  military  uniformly  refufed  to    adl    the  part  of  the  valf.il  Ihould  be  aboliflied  without  com- ''"""• 
the  provic- aganift  them.     Many  aifls  of  outrage  were  committed    penlation,  as  contrary  to  the  imprefcriptible  rights  of 
cci.  in  Brittany,  at  Strafbourg,  in  the  Lionnois,  and  elfe-    man.     The  extenfive  poffeirions  of  the  noblemen  who 

where,  in  which  the  nobility  were  the  fufferers.  The  made  thefe  propofals  added  much  luftre  to  the  dilinte- 
niifchicfs  that  occurred  were  ufually  magnified  at  a  dif-  relied  facrifice  which  they  offered.  Their  fpeeclies 
tance;  but  that  very  circumfl.incc  v/as  an  additional  were  received  with  the  niofl  enthufiaftic  applaufes  by 
evil.  For  example  :  It  was  Hated  in  the  National  Af-  the  Alfembly  and  the  galleries,  and  their  propofals 
fembly  that  M.  de  Melhiay,  lord  of  Quincy,  invited  a  were  decreed  by  acclamation  without  a  vole.  No  na- 
number  rf  patriots,  among  whom  were  the  officers  of  tion  is  fo  much  led  by  the  influence  of  fudden  emotions 
a  neighbouring  garrifon,  to  a  fplendid  entertainment  at  as  the  French.  The  patriotic  contagion  now  fpread 
his  houfe,  to  celebrate  tlie  happy  uni^m  of  the  three  fall  through  every  brealf,  and  a  coiitefl  of  generofity 
otders  :  That  in  the  midll  of  the  fead  the  mailer  of  the  cnfued.  The  hereditary  juiiididions  poffeflbd  by  tlie 
houfe  contrived  to  withdraw  unnoticed,  and  to  let  fire  nobles  within  their  own  territories  were  next  facrificed. 
to  a  train  previoufly  laid,  which  communicated  with  a  All  places  and  penfions  granted  by  the  Court  were  fup- 
quantity  of  gunpowder  in  the  cellars,  in  confequence  prcfl'ed,  unlcfs  granted  as  the  reward  of  merit  or  of  ac-_.  ■^' 
of  which  the  whole  company,  by  a  fudden  exploficn,  tual  fervices.  Tlie  game  laws,  which  condemned  the  i^^^.^ '~^^ 
were  blown  into  tlie  air.     It  was  found  on  inquiry,  hufbandmun,  under  ievere  penalties,  to  leave  his  proper-  abolifhcd. 
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ty  a  prey  to  infinite  multitudes  of  animals  referved  for   Montmorin,  the  Count  de  la  Luzerne,  and  the  Cour.t     French 
paiUrrie,  had  always  been  numbered  amorg  the  fevtre    de  la  Trtir  da  Pin  Paiilln.     M.  Neckar,  as  minifter  of  Revolution 
grievances  of  the  French  peasantry.     Thefe  were  there-    finance,  having  dated  the  diftreffed  fituation  of  the  re-      '^*'' 
fore  renounced,  along  with  the  exclufive  rights  of  rnb-    venue,  prefentcd  the   plan  of  a  loan  of  thirty  millions  '~  ^"f^^ 
bit  warrens,  filheries,  and  dovecotes.     The  fale  of  clK-    oflivres.   But  M.  Mirabeau,  from  afpirit  of  ri'valfliip,  as  ^^'h"  find 
ces  was  abolilhed,  and  the  fees  exafled  from  the  poor,    it  would  feem,   to  M.  Neckar,    prev.iiled  with  the  A(-  ^''■'■'^"^'f- 
togeth^-r  with  the  privilege   of  holding  a  plurality  of  fembly  to  alter  and  to   narrow   tlie  conditions  of  it  in  ^'"}^^  '" 
livings,  were  rehnquithcd  by  the  clergy.     'I'he  deputies    fucli  a  degree  tliat  very  few  fubfcribers  v.ere  found,  and  "'v  "^ """' 
of  the   Pciij  d'Etat,   or  privileged  provinces,  with  the    the  loan  could  not  be  tilled  up.     This  failure  involved 
deputies  of  Dauphine  at  tiieir  head,  next  came  for«-ard,    the  Aliembly  in  a  confiderable  degiee  of  unpopularity  ; 
and  offered  a  furrender  of  their  ancient  privileges,  re-    in   confequence  of  which  they  allowed  M.  Neckar  to 
quelling  that  the  kingdom  might  no  longer  remain  par-    prefcribe  his  own  terms  for  the  purpofe  of  obtainin'^  a 
celk-d  out  among  Dauphinois,  Bretons,  Proven^aux,  &c.    loan  of  eighty  millions.     But  the  happy  inftant  of  pub- 
biit  tliat  they  iliould  all  form  one  great  mafs  of  French    lie  confidence  had  been  allowed  to  pais  away,  and  this 
citizens.     They  w^re  followed  by  the  reprefsntatives  cf    loan  was  never  more  than  half  filled  up.    Recourfe  was 
Paris,  Maifeilies,  Lyons,  Bourdeaux,  Stralbourg,  &c.    next  had  to  patriotic  contributions  ;  and  great  numbers 
who  requeued  leave  to  renounce  all  their  feparate  pri-    of  gold  lingj,  filver  buckles,  and  pieces  of  olate,  were 
vikges  as  incorporations,  for  the  lake  of  placing  every    preiented  to  the   Aflembly.     The  Royal  family  them- 
man  and  every  villjge  in  the  nation  upon   a  footing  of   felves  fent  their  plate  to  the  mint,  either  to  "ive  counte- 
equality.      Thus  the    AlTembly  proceeded,   till  every    nance   to  thefe   donations,  or,  as  M.  Neclcir  has  fince 
member  had  exhaulied  his  imagination  upon  the  fubjeJl    alTerted,  through  abfolute  neceffity,  for  the  purpofe  of 
of  ref  rm.     To  cole  the  whole,  the  Due  de  Liancourt    fupporting  themfelves  and  their  f  imily.     The  c onfufion 
propoled  that  a  folenin  Te  Dcum  iliould  be  perft.rmed,    into   which  the   nation  had   been   thrown  by  the  late 
that  a  medal  ihould  be  (Iruck  in  commemoration  of  the    events  had  produced  a  fufpenfion  of  the  pavmem  of  all 
events  of  that  night  ;   a.d  that  the  title  of  Restorer    taxes.     There  exitled,  in  iaft,  no  efficient  government  ; 
OF    Gallic    Lihertv    iliould  be   bellowed    upon   the    and  if  fociety  efcaped  entire  diffoluiion,  it  was  merely- 
reigning  monarch.     A  deputation  was  accordingly  ap-    in  confequence  of  thofe   habits  of  order  which  are  pro- 
pointed  to  wait  upon  the  king,   refpeftfully  to  inform    duced  by  a  ftale  of  long  continued  civilization.     The 
him  (f  thefe  decrees.  buiinels  of  goveinment  could  not  be  tranfafted  without 

Several  fucceeding  days  were  necelTary  to  form  into  money,  and  many  vain  efforts  were  made  by  the  mini- 
laws  the  decrees  of  the  4th  Augufl,  and  committees  were  ftry  to  procure  it.  At  length  M.  Neckar  was  driven 
appointed  to  make  out  reports  for  that  purpofe.  One  of  to  the  def^erate  refource  of  pmpofing  a  compr.lfory  loan, 
thefe  reports  having  included  the  tithes  and  revenues  of  or  that  every  individunl  poflelfed  of  property  ihoiild  ad- 
the  clergy  among  the  abufes  that  were  to  be  done  away,  vance  to  the  ftate  a  fum  equal  to  one-fou; th  of  his  an- 
and  having  propofed  in  lieu  of  them  to  grant  a  certain  nual  income.  This  bold  propofition  was  fupported  by 
ftipend  to  the  different  minifters  of  religion  to  be  pay-    Mirabeau,  and  adopted  by  the  Aflembly  ;  but  it  does 

not  appear  to  have  ever  been  eff.-^ually  executed.  ^g 

In  the  mean  time,  the  AlFembly  was  bulily  occupied  OifcufCotf 
in  framing  the  celebrated   declaration  of  the  Rights   of  on  the 
Man,  which  was  afterwards  prefixed  to  the  new'confti-  Rights  of 
tution.     This  was  followed  by  tjie  difcuffion  of  a  point  '^^"'' 
their  fate  by  the  hereditary  aiiftocracy.      Tire  popular    of  much  delicacy  and  difficulty;  viz.  What  fhare  of  le- 
party  had  long   regarded  the  wealth   of  the  church  as    giflaiive  authority  the  king  ought  to  poffefs  under  the 
an  eafy  refource  for  fupplying  the  warns  of  the  Ifate. —    new  conftitution;  whether  an  abfolute  negative  or  vtti,       ^"^ 
Never  was  there  a  more  complete  proof  of  the  influence    a  fufpenfive  veto,  or  no  veto  at  all  ?  This  queftion  opera-  ^.'"^/''^ 
cf  opinion    over  the    affairs  of  men.       The  Catholic    ted  like  a  touchfione  for  trying  the  feutiments  of  every    '"^'^"•' 
clergy   of  France,  though  pofleffed  of  m.ore  property    perfon  ;    and   the   alfembly,   confifting   of   1200   men. 
than   they  enjoyed  at  the   time   when   princes  took  up    was  now  i'ecn  to  arrange  itfelf  into  two  violent  contend- 
arms  or  laid  them  down  -it  their  command,  now  found    ing  faflions.     The  debates  were  vehement  and  tumul- 
fo  few  defenders,  that  they  were  terrified  into  a  volun-    tuous,  and  continued  f)r  many  days.     As  the  alfemblv 
tary  furrender  of  all   that  they  and   their  predeceifors    iiit  in  public,  and  as  multitudes  of  people  of  all  defer; p- 
liad  polfelfed  for  ages.    In  their  overthrow,  they  fcarcely    tions  were  admitted   into  the   galleries,    and  even   into 
enjoyed   even  the    barren  honour  of  havinj  fallen  the    the  body  of  the  hall  among  the   members,  many  inde- 
lail   oftholi:   privileged    orders  that  fo  long  hnd  ruled    cent  fcenes   took   place   in  confequence  of  the  interfe- 
cver  tliis  ancient  kingdsm.     They  and  the  nobles,  and    rence  of  the  fpeflators  to  applaud  or  cenfure  the  fcnti- 
the  king.   Hill  polTefled  their  former  titles  and  nomintl    ments  which  were  delivered.     Thus -the  public  at  large 
dignity  ;  but  all  of  them  were  now  fubdued,  and  at  the    became  fpeedily  intereiled  in  the  dil(;u3ion  ;  the  city  of 
nicrcy  of  the   comm  ns   of  France,  who  fpeedily  dif-    Paris   took    a    (ide  in  oppofition  to  the  vclo,  and  the 
milfed  them  at  their  plcafure.  whole  empire  was   thrown  into  agitation  by  new  and 

As  a  fliort  fealon  of  tranquillity  in  the  Court  and  the  fpeculative  queflions.  The  diftingu'lhed  place  which 
National  Aifembly  fiicceeded  thefe  great  popular  facri-  France  holds  among  the  nations  of  Europe  rendered 
fices,  the  king  laid  hold  of  it  as  a  fit  opportunity  for  thefe  fmgular  events  and  difcuffinns  the  object  of  uni- 
the  appointment  of  a  new  minillry.  They  conlifted  of  verf.il  attention.  The  contagious  love  of  novelty  fpreai 
the  Archbifhop  of  Vienne,  the  Archbilliop  of  Bour-  rapidly  abroad,  and  gave  rife  to  that  watchful  jea- 
deaux,  M.  Neckar,  die  Count  de  St  Piicll,  Count  de  loufy  on  the  part  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  which 
Vol.  XVI.  X  was 


able  by  the  nation,  the  clergy  attempted  to  make  a 
ftand  in  defence  of  their  property,  and  violent  debates 
enfued.  In  thefe  they  were  ably  fupported  by  the  Abbe 
Sieyes  :  but  as  the  clergy  had  formerly  deierted  the 
nobles,  fo  they  were  now  in  their  turn  abandoned  to 
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XttTxh  was  fpeedily  to  burll  forth  in  a  Woody  tempeft. — In 
Revolution  the  prefent  cafe,  the  people  of  Paris  became  moll  cager- 
^^^^2;^  ly  intereftcd.  Rumours  of  plots  were  fpread  through 
the  country,  and  a  new  ftorm  was  obvioully  gathering, 
when  the  qiielUon  was  thus  got  quit  of.  M.  Mounier 
remarked,  that  tlie  executive  power  could  polfefs  no 
negative  againft  the  decrees  of  the  preleiit  alfembly, 
which  had  been  nominated  by  the  nation  witli  fupreme 
powers  for  the  exprefs  purpole  of  framing  a  conllitu- 
tion,  which  was  to  remain  binding  over  all  orders  ot  men 
in  the  Hate  ;  and  with  regard  to  future  legillacures,  the 
king  declared  by  a  meifage,  that  he  wKhed  to  polfels 
no  more  than  a  jufpenfive  veto.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  popular  Mirabeau  concluded  a  fpeech  in  favour  of 
tlie  abfolutc  veto  of  the  crown  with  thefe  words, 
"  That  it  would  be  better  to  live  in  Conllantinople 
than  in  France,  if   laws  could  be  made  without  the 
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culating  a  report  that  a  plot  for  conveying  the  king     Frcnth 
to  Merz  was  already  ripe  for  execution.  Revi.lunon 

From  the    period  of   the    defeflion  of   the  French  v^ii^H^ 
guards,  who  were  now  in  the  pay  of  the  capital,  the        61 
jirotcclion  of  the  royal  family  had  been  entrufted   to  '•oif'^- 
the  militia  or  national  guards  of  Verfailles,  tcgether  ^jj'^'j"'^'," 
with  the  regiment  of  the  gardes  da  corps,  which  was  tualjcalou- 
compofed  cp.tirely  of   gentlemen.     Upon  the  circula-  fie?. 
tion  of  the  report  of  the  intended  flight  of  the  king, 
the  French  guards  began    to  wilh  to    be   reftored  to 
their  ancient  employment  of  attending  his  perfon,  for 
the  purpole  zi  preventing  any  attempt  of  this  nature. 
This  idea  was  eagerly  cherilhed  by  the  capital  ;  and, 
in  fpite  of  every  etiort  ufed  by  M.  de  la  Fayette,  the 
obvious  appearance  of  approaching  dillurbances  c^uld 
not  be  prevented.       The  popular    party  faw  the  ad- 
vantages which  they    would  derive  from  placing  the 


royal  fanflion."     This  political  adventurer  is,  however,    aflembly  and  the  king  in  the  niidll  of  that  turbulent 


accufed  of  having  taken  care  to  circulate  in  Paris  a 
report  that  he  had  oppofed  the  vdo  with  all  his  influ- 
ence ;  and  to  give  credit  to  the  (lory,  he  is  faid  to  have 
quitted  the  alfenibly  juft  before  the  divifion,  tliat  his 
vote  miglit  not  appear  on  record  againll  it. 

In  the  debates  about  the  veto  the  month  of  Auguft 
was  fpent  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  September  a  new 
,8  conftitutional  queftion  was  prefentcd  to  the  aflembly  by 

DlTcuffion   one  of  its  numerous  committees.     This  was,  whether 
about  the    the  legiflative  body  ought  to  confift  of  one  or  of  two 
legiflative    chambers?      Mounier,     Lally,    Tollendal,    Clermont 
body,  whc-  'j'onnerre    and    others,    who    were  zealous    lovers  of 
lu  h't'to     freedom  upon  what  were    then    accounted    moderate 
confia  of     principles,  fupported    eagerly  the  idea  of  eftabllthing 
«ne  or  two  two  independent  chambers  in  imitation  of  the   Britilh 
chambtra.    conftitution  ;  but  they  were  deferted  both  by  the  de- 
mocratic and  ariftocratic  parties.     The  firft  of  tiiefe  re- 
garded an  upper  houfe  or  lenatc  as  a  refuge  tor  the 
uld  arillocracy,  or  as  the  cradle  of  a  new  one  ;  while 
the  higher  nobles  and  clergy  feared   left  fuch  an  ar- 
rangement might    prevent  tire  future  re-ellablilliment 
cf  the  ancient  divilion  into  three  orders.       Of    1000 
members  who  voted,  only  89  fupported  the  propofal 
for  dividing  the  legillature  into  two  chambers. 
Soon  after  tlris,'  the  king  gave  his  fantflicn  to  the 
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metropolis  whicli  had  given  birth  to  the  revolution, 
and  upon  the  attachment  of  which  they  could  mod 
fecurely  depend.  Every  encouragement  was  therefore 
given  by  the  mofl.  aiflive  leaders  of  what  was  now 
called  the  Dcmocralic  party  to  tire  proje(fl  of  efta- 
blilhing  the  court  at  Paris.  Tlie  miniltry  were  under 
no  fniall  degree  of  alarm  ;  and  the  count  d'Ellaing, 
who  commanded  die  national  guard  of  Verfailles,  re- 
quefted  the  aid  of  an  additional  regiment.  The  re- 
giment of  Flanders  was  accordingly  fent  for :  its  ar- 
rival caufed  no  fmall  degree  of  anxiety  ;  and  every 
effort  was  inftantly  mads  to  gain  over  both  officers 
and  foldiers  to  the  popular  caufe. 

On  the  firft  of  Oiflober  the  garde  du  corps,  probably 
for  the  purpofe  of  ingratiating  themfelves  with  the  new- 
ly arrived  regiment,  and  perhaps  to  attach  tliem  more 
fteadily  to  the  royal  caufe,  invited  the  officers  of  the 
regiment  of  Flanders  to  a  public  entertainment.  Seve- 
ral officers  of  the  national  guard,  and  others  of  the  mi- 
litary, were  invited.  The  entertainment  was  given  ia 
the  opera  houfe  adjoining  to  the  palace  ;  feveral  loyal 
toafts  were  drank :  but  it  is  aderted,  that  when  the  f.i- 
vourite  popular  toall  The  Nation  was  given,  it  was 
rejefted  by  the  gai'des  du  corps.  In  ordinary  cafes, 
fuch  a  trifling  clrcumllance  as  this,  or  even  any  other 


impr.rtant  decrees  of  the  4th  of  Auguft,  but  not  with-    of  the  tranfadions  of  a  night  cf  feftivlty,  would  jullly 


.c^uguft. 


granted  to  out  fome  hclltatlon,  and  expreffing  doubts  of  the  wif- 
tlie  decrees  jrif.,  of  fome  cf  them  in  a  letter  to  the  allembly.  At 
cf  th:  4th  ^^  j-^j^g  jipr,g  t^,g  in-ow!ali!ity  of  tlie  perfon  of  the  mo- 
narch was  decreed,  the  indivilibility  of  the  throne,  and 
its  hereditary  dcfcent  from  male  to  male  in  the  reign- 
ing family- — But  we  iliall  not  here  attempt  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  the  various  articUs  of  the  new  confti- 
tution  as  conneilcd  widi  the  circumftanccs  under  which 
they  became  the  fubjeft  of  debate.  Wc  (li:dl  only  ftate 
tho'fe  more  rem  irkable  circumftances  which  tend  to  af 
certain  the  peculiar  changes  which  the  fentiments  of 
tlie  nation  undcrv/ent  in  the  progrefs  of  a  revolution 
the  moft  remarkable  that  occurs  in  human  hillory. 

Ill  confequence  of  the  debates  upon  the  queftions  of 
tire  -veto  and  the  two  chambers,  the  minds  of  parties 
had  become  much  irritateil.  Paris  wore  the  fame 
threatening  afpe^ft  that  it  had  done  in  the  moiitlis  of 
June  and  of  July  preceding  ;  and  every  thing  feemed 
tending  towards  an  important  crlils.  The  ariftocratic 
party  accufed  their  antagonills  of  a  defign  to  excite 
new  infutie<;iions ;  and  the  charge  was  retorted,  by  cir- 
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be  regarded  as  unworthy  of  notice  in  recording  tire 
more  remarkable  events  in  the  hiflory  of  a  great  na- 
tion ;  but  fuch  was  now  the  fingular  ftate  of  afl'airs, 
that  the  moft  trivial  occurrences  were  inftrurnenta!,  by 
their  combination,  in  the  produdlon  of  important  con- 
fequences.  The  (jueen,  having  feen  from  a  window  of 
th:  palace  the  gaiety  which  prevailed  among  the  n.ili- 
tary,  prevailed  \uili  the  king,  who  was  jult  returned 
from  hunting,  to  vKit  them  along  with  herfelf  and  the 
dauphin.  Their  fudden  appe;irance  in  the  falcon  kin- 
dled in  an  inftant  the  ancient  enthuliafm  of  French 
loyalty.  The  grenadiers  of  the  regiment  of  Flanders, 
along  with  the  Swifs  clralTcurs,  had  been  admitted  to 
the  defert ;  and  they,  as  well  as  their  officers,  drank 
the  health  of  the  King,  Queen,  and  Daujihin,  with  their 
fwords  drawn.  The  rojal  family  having  bowed  with  po- 
litenefs  to  the  company,  retired. — Of  all  nations,  the 
French  are  moll  liable  to  the  iaHucnce  cf  luddeu  im- 
preflions  :  the  mufic  pl.iyed  the  favf.urlte  air,  0  Ricard ! 
0  ninn  Roi !  I'uiiivers  t'abandonne,  "O  Rlrhard  !  O  my 
king  !  the  world  abandons  thee."     In  die  eager nefs  of 

loyalty^ 
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French    loyalty,  the  national  cockade,  which  had  been  adept- 
Revolution  eil    by     fome    of    the    gardes  du  corps,  wa->  thrown 
'789-       afide,  and  white  cockades  were  lupplied    as  quickly  as 
they  could  be  made  by  the  ladies  of  the  court. 

When  thele  events  were  next  day  reported  at  Paris, 
accompanied  by  a  multiiude  of  exaggera:ions,  tliey 
gave  rile  to  the  moft  violent  alaim.  'I  he  capital  was 
at  that  time  luueiing  all  the  horrors  of  famine  ;  and  in 
fuch  a  fituatioii,  the  news  of  a  lead  which  others  have 
enjoyed,  ieldom  gives  much  pleafure  to  hungry  men. 
To  the  former  report  of  an  intended  fliglu  on  the  part 
of  the  royal  tami:y,  it  was  now  added,  th.tt  a  counter 
revolution  was  Ip^edily  to  be  attempted  by  force  of 
arms  ;  and  that  the  prefent  fcarcity  was  artitici.iUy  cre- 
ated by  the  court  lor  the  purpofe  of  reducing  the  peo- 
ple to  fubmillion.  Their  ariftocratic  antagiuiiils  have 
iince  afferted,  that  the  famine  was  indeed  artificial ;  but 
that  it  was  created  by  a  portion  of  the  violent  party  in 
the  national  alFembly,  which  was  then  deni'minated  the 
Cabal,  whofe  obje.51  was  to  excite  commodons  as  the 
means  of  procuring  an  opportunity  ot  fetting  the  duke 
of  Orleans  at  the  head  of  the  Hate,  either  as  regent,  or 
in  fome  other  form.  To  this  laft  party  Mirabeau  is 
faid  to  have  belonged. 

For  four  days  no  notice  was  taken  in  the  aflenibly  of 
what  had  palfed  at  the  entertainment  given  by  the  gardes 
du  corps.  On  the  5th  of  Oftober  M.  Petion  mentioned 
it  for  the  firft  time,  and  a  viol  nt  debate  enfued  ;  during 
which  Mirabeau  rofe  and  exclaimed,  "  Declare  that  tlie 
king's  perfon  alons  is  facred,  and  I  my:elf  will  bring 
forward  an  impeachment;"  thereby  alluding  to  the 
conduift  of  the  queen.  While  this  debate  was  pro- 
ceetiing  at  Verfailles,  the  city  of  Paris  was  in  com- 
motion. A  vaft  multitude  of  women  of  the  loweft 
rank,  with  fome  men  in  women's  clotlies,  had  alfem- 
bled  at  the  Hotel  de  Villi:,  and  were  calling  aloud  for 
rank  march  ai'fns  and  bread.  They  refolved  to  proceed  indantly 
to  Ver-  to  Verfailles  to  demand  bread  from  the  king  and  from 
failles,  the  Rational  afFembly.  La  Fayette  oppofed  them  in 
vain  ;  f  r  his  own  foldiers  refufed  to  turn  their  bayonets 
againrt  the  women.  Upon  this  one  Stanillaus  Mail- 
lard,  who  had  diifingulfhed  himfelf  at  the  taking  of  the 
Baftile,  offered  himfelf  as  a  leader  to  the  Infurgents.  He 
had  the  addrefs  to  prevail  with  them  to  lay  afide  fuch 
arms  as  they  had  procured  ;  and  he  fet  out  for  Ver- 
failles about  noon  with  as  much  order  among  his  fol- 
lowers as  could  well  be  expe<fled  from  fuch  an  alFem- 
»  Wage.   Either  becaufe  the  palllon  for  going  to  Verfailles 

had  fuddenly  become  too  infedious  to  be  refilled,  or 
becaufe  the  multitude  already  gone  thither  was  now  ac- 
counted dangerous,  the  mayor  and  municipality  of  Pa- 
lis thought  ht  to  give  orders  to  La  Fayette  inllantljr 
to  fet  out  for  that  place  at  ti;e  head  of  the  national 
guard. 

In  the  mean  time,  Maillard  approached  Verfailles 

with  his  tumultuous  trocp  ;  he  arranged  them  in  three 

divifions,  and  peifuaded  them  to  behave  with  tolerable 

decency.     The    king     was    hunting  in  tlie  woods  of 

Mendon  when  lie  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of  a  moft 

foimidable    band  of  women  calling  aloud  for  bread. 

(,,         "  Alas  !  (replied  he)  if  I  had  it,  I  ihould  not  wait  to 

And  fend    be  afked."     MaiUard  entered  the  alicmbly  accompa- 

a  deputa-    nied  by  a  deputation  of  his  followers  to  ftate  the  ob- 

'v°"  'it        J""-^        their  journey.     The  alfembly,  to  pacify  them, 

hlv.^  '^"''  ftnt  a  deputation  of  their  own  number  along  with  them  to 
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lay  tlieir  complaints  before  the  king.  His  m.ijefty  recel-    Prendi 

ved  tlie  whole  with  great  politeiief  ,  and  readily  agreed  Revi'.iiti.'a 

to  go  into  any  meafures  for  tlie  fupply  of  the  capital  ^J[I^i4^ 

that  could  be  fuggcfted.     The  report  of  this  behaviour 

had  fuch  an  eifect  upon  the  multitude   collected  around 

the  palace,  thit  they  began  to  difperfe  ;  but  they  were 

fpeedily  fucceeded  by  another  crowd  not  lefs  numerous. 

A  fudden  reiblution  of  flight  feems  now  to  have  been 

propofcd  by   the  conn  ;  for  the  king's  carriages  were 

broughc  to  the  gate  "f  the  palace  which  communicates 

with  the  Orangery  :  but  the  national  guard  of  Verfailles 

ref  ifed  to  allow  them  to  pafs,  and  the  king  himfelf  re- 

fnfeJ  to  remove,  or  to  allow  any    blood    to  be  flied 

in  his  caufc.  5^ 

La   Fayette  with  his  army  at  length  arrived  about  ^^  Fayette 
10  o'clock  at  night,  and  found  the  alfembly  in  a  very  '^'^^^  '^'* 
unpleafaiit    fituatim.     Their    hall  and  galleries  were  ™]^  ^ 
crowded  by  the  Parlfian  filh-women  and  others  of  the  VerZa'les 
mob,  who,  at  every  inilant,  interrupted    the  debates,  at  nights 
La  Fayette  waited  upon  the  king,  and  informed  him 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  planted  guards  in  every 
quarter;  and  afterafcanty  banquet  had  been  procured 
for  the  multitude,  he  prevailed  with  the    alTembly  to 
clofe  their    fitting  for  the  nigkt.     In  this  laft  part  of 
his    condufl  M.  la  Fayette  has  been  much  cenfured, 
and  probably  not  without  reafon  ;  for  it  could  fcarcely 
be  expeded  that  fuch  a  night  would  be  fpent  in  peace 
by  the  immenfc  alTemblage  of  turbulent  charafters  that        6$ 
were  now  brought  together.     All  was  quie",  however,  DeCptrate 
till  about   fix  in  the  morning  of  the  6ih,  when  a  great  ="^"ip-  »" 
number  of  women  and  defperate  perfons  rufhed  forward  ^^^  1"-="- 
to  the  palace,  and  attempted  to  force  their  way  into  it. 
Two  of  the  gardes  du  corps  were  killed  ;   the  crowd 
afcended  the  llaircafe  leading  to  the  queen's  apartment, 
but  were  bravely  refifted  by  "M.  Miemandre  a  fcntinel, 
who  gave  the  alarm,  and  defended  his  poft  till  he  fell 
covered  with  wounds,  of  which,  however,  he  afterwards 
fortunately  recovered.     The  ruffians,  reeking  with  his 
blood,  rufhed  into  the   chamber  of  the  queen,  and  pier, 
ced  with  bayonets  and  poinards  the  bed  whence  this 
perfecuted  woman  had  butjuft  time  to  fly  almoft  naked, 
and,  through  ways  unknown  to  the  murderers,  had  efca- 
ped  to  feek  refuge  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  who  was  al- 
ready  alarmed,  and  had  gone  to  feek  her.  (,(, 

The  tumult  became  more  violent  every  moment,  and  The  royal 
fudden  death  feemed  to  threaten  the  royal  family  ;    but  family  f*- 
La  Fayette  was  by  this  time  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  ''^''  ^^ 
whom  he  befeeched  earneftly  to  fave    the  gardes   du  ^^J"^"*'' 
corps  from  malfacre.     In  this  he  was  fuccefsful  ;  fome 
that  had  been  taken  prifoners  were  furrounded  by  the 
grenadiers  of  the  French  guards  who  proteiled   them, 
and  the  retreat  of  the  whole  corps  was  eafily  fecurcd. 
The  crowd  was  fpeedily  driven  froni  the  difTerent  quar- 
ters of  the  palace,  which  they  were  alreadv  be-j-inninij 
to  pillage  ;  and  the  royal  family  ventured  to  lliow  them- 
felves  at  a  balcony.     A    few    voices  now  cxcl.iimcd 
Lc  Rot  a  Par's,  "  the  King  to  Paris."     The  fhout  be- 
came general ;  and  the  king,  after  confulting  with  La 
Fayette,  declarer  that  he  had  no  objcclion  t  j  take  up 
1  i,  relidence  at  Paris,  provided  he  was  accompanied  by 
the  quetn  and  his  children.     When  the  propof.il  was 
reported  to  the  alFcmbly,  the  popular  leaders  expreffcj 
much  fatisfaiftion.     They  ordered   a  deputation  of  ico 
members  to  attend  the  king  ihither;  they  voted  tlie  na- 
tional affenibly  infeparabk  from  the  king.    His  m.>jeHy 
X2  fet 
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French    fet  out  at  two  o'clock  a  prifoncr  in  the  curtody  of  the    and  gradually  conveyed  to  every  corner  of  the  kingJom 
Rtvolotion  ^pl,      I'^.^j    |rentlinK-n  were  felefleJ  from  his  body    the  political  iermcr.t  which  had  commeacod  ;»t  Pa-is. 
"*'•      guard,  and,  with  all  the  puade  of  an  execution,    be-         The  National  Allembly  being   now,  however,  in    to- 
headeJ  in  the  court  of  his  palace.     Their  beads  were    Icrahle  fccurity,  proceedtd   in  ihe  arJu  us  atten-p-  of 
rtack  upon  fpoar«,  and  led  the  procelllon;  whilil  the    forming  a    tree    ccnllirulion  for  the  great  cmi  ire  ot 
royal  captivei  who  followed  in  the  train,  and  beheld     France.      The    Abbe    Sieyts     prcfcmcd     a    plan    for 
this  fpcft.icle,  were   c.Midu.'tcd  fo  li  >wly,  that  a  Ihort    dividing    the    kingdom    into  83  departments,  of  abcut 
journey    of  twelve  n-.iK-s  was  protraft^-J  to  fix  hours.     342  fquare  leagues,   and  of  each  department  into  feve- 
The  king,  the  queen,  and  their   children,  were  lodged    ral  utjlrias,  and  each  diftria  was  fubi'ivided  into  cantons 
in  the  old  palace  of  the  I.ouvre,  while  Monfieur  went    of  four  fquarc  leagues  in   i-xtent.     Thus  the  whole  of 
to  refide  at  the  Luxemburg.     The  city  was  illumina-    the  ancient  divifions  of  the  kingdom  into  g.>vernments, 
ted,  and  the  evening  fpent"  in  triumph  by    the  Pari-    generalities,  and  bailiewi.;ks   was  in  an  inllant  ohlite- 
j-,^jj5_  rated.     An  attempt  was  alio  made  to  fimplify  in  an 

The  removal  of  the  king  to  Paris  was  regarded  as  a     equal  degree  the  relalive  fituation  of  individuals  in  civil 
triumph  by  the  popular  party.     The  higher  order  of    life,  by  a  decree  which  put  an  end  to  all  diltinai-n   of 
nobles  confidered    it    as    completely  ruinous  to  their    orders  and  immunities,  fo  far  as  any  privilege  whatever 
hopes  ;  and  even  many  men  of  ta'ent;,  fuch  as  Mounier    was  concerned.   At  the  fame  time,  a  bold  and  mod  im- 
'  ■  ■  '■         ]iortant  mcafnre  was  adopted,  which  has  fmce  proved 

the  orgai  of  thofe  terrible  efforts  which  France  has 
been  enabled  to  make  againll  the  rell  ol'  Enrcipe.  This 
was  the  contifcation  of  ;he  wiiole  of  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  church,  for  the  purpoi'e  of  fupplying  the 
exigencies  ot  the  llate.  In  this  traniaftiun,  all  regard 
to  juftiCe  was  thrown  afide.  The  lands  of  the  church 
were  as  certainly  the  property  of  the  then  p  ffoirors 
of  them  as   any  elbite  among  us  is  the  prnpeity  of 
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and  La'.ly  Toi'.endal,  whom  we  cann.t  avoid  regarding 
as  friends  tn  the  popular  caufe  in  its  out-fet,  now  re- 
garded every  profpcii  of  attaining  a  happy  conftitntion- 
al  fr-'edom  as  at  an  end,  as  the  naiional  rcprefeatatives 
mull  be  for  ever  expofed  ti  the  inliilts,  and  overawed  by 
the  ir.fluence,  of  a  turbulent  capital.  Many  members  of 
tlie  alfenibly  took  refuge  in  foreign  countries,  and  iifed 
every  effort  to  excite  the  other  nations  of  Europe  to 
hollility  againft  France.    As  the  duke  of  Orleans  had 

been  regarded  as  a  chief  agent  in  promoting  the  late  him  who  occupies  it.  The  (Vate  may  have  had  a  ri2ht 
dillurbance=,  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette  waited  upon  toappiopriate  to  itfelf  the  church  lands  upon  the  death 
him,  and  infilled  upon  his  leaving  the  kingdom  for  a  of  the  incumbents  ;  but  it  might  with  equal  juhice,  and 
time.  The  duke  was  overawed, ^and,  rn  pretence  of  perhaps  greater  propriety,  have  feized  the  en  rmous  re- 
public  bulinefi,  went  to  England,  where  he  remained  venues  of  tlie  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  have  conhfcattd  a 
for  feveral  months.  fnig'e  acre  belonging  to  the  molt  ufelefs  abbot  with- 

On  the  19th  of  October,  the  National  Alfembly  cut  his  own  consent.  This  l-iold  meafnre  was  pro. 
held  its  firft  felTion  in  Paris.  The  King  was  ckfely  pofed  by  the  billiop  of  Autun,  M.  Talleyrand  Peri- 
guarded  in  his  own  palace  j  and  no  apparent  oppolii ion  gorJ,  a  man  who  had  been  promoted  to  the  bench 
now  flood  in  the  way  to  prevent  the  popular  party  from  in  a  moft  irregular  manner  to  ferve  this  very  pur- 
giving  to  their  country  fuch  a  conftitution  as  they  might  pofe.  The  mode  in  which  this  property  w.is  to  be 
judge  expedient.  Much,  however,  was  yet  to  be  done,  expended  was  by  iifuing  afhgnmcnts  (ajignats)  upon  it ; 
and^many  dlfficukies  remained,  refulting  from  the  ha-  which  allignments  were  to  bt  received  by  tie  Hate  for 
bits  of  men  educated  under  a  very  different  order  of  the  payment  of  taxes,  or  for  the  purchafe  of  church 
tilings.  Two  days  after  the  Affeinbly  came  to  Paris,  lands  when  fet  up  to  fale.  A  provilion  was  at  the 
a  baker  was  publicly  executed  by  the  mob,  upon  a  falfe  fame  time  made  for  the  naiional  clergy,  who  were  for 
accufition  of  having  concealed  a  quantity  of  brea!. —    the  future  to  be  pa^d  by  the  flate.     On  the  day  follow- 
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While  the  Alfembly  was  at  a  dillance,  events  of  this 
nature  had  been  little  attended  to,  and  the  leading  party 
avoided  attempting  to  check  thefe  ebullitions  of  popular 
■violence,  from  which  they  had  derived  fo  much  advan- 
tage ;  but  that  party  was  now  all-powerful,  and  fo  fla- 
grant an  offence  committed  againll  the  law  was  regard- 


ngthat  on  which  this  imp  rtant  meafure  was  adopted, 
a  decree  Was  palied,  flirpeiiding  the  pailiaments  of  the 
kingdom  fri  m  tlie  exercife  of  their  funfti«;ns. 

Decrees,  in  which  the  interefts  rf  fo  vad  a  multitude 
of  individuals  were  involved,  could  not  be  carried  into 
efieft  without  much  murmuring  and  oppofitii  n.     The 


cd  as  an  infult  upon  the    fovereignty  of  the  National  parliaments,  in  particular,  began  to  exeit  themfelves 

Aflembly.     Two    leaders  of  the  mob  were  therefi  re  with  vigour,  and,  by  protefts  and  other  publications, 

triid  and  publicly  executed,  and  a  fevere  law  was  paf-  attempted  to  invalidate  the  decrees  oi  the  Ailembly  as 

fed,  of  the   nature  of  the    Btitlih  riot    i\&,  authorifing  illegal;     but    thefe    privileged  bodies,  who  had  often 

tlie  magidrates  to  art  by  military  force  againft  any  mu\-  been  accuftiimtd   to  contend  with  ibmc  fiiccefs  againft 

titude  of  perfons  that  fliould  relufe  to  difpcrfe.     Thus  the  defpotic  adminiltration  of  their  country,  arid    on 

the  peace  of  the  capital  was  ll-cured  for  feve;al  months;  that  account  lad  been  for  ages  ihe  objerts  of  public  ap- 

but  in  the  country  at  large  no  fmall  degree  of  anxiety  plaufe,  now  found  themfelves  utterly  lodakin,  and  un- 

and  trouble  ftil!  fiibfilied.     The  fame  fuVpicious  temper  able  to  refill  the  mandate   of  a  popular  All'emby.     Af- 

■which  had  prevailed    at  Paris  agitated  the  provinces  ter  a  few  fniitlefs  druggies,  they  were  all  of  them  un- 

with  the  dread  of  plots  and  monopolies  of  grain.  Add  dcr  the  neceflity  uf  fubmltting  to  their  fate, 

to  this,  that  the  nolilclfe  in    the  country  were  by  no  Nothing  remarkable  now  occurred  for  fomc  time. — 

means  fatisried  with  the  liberality  with  which  their  re-  The  alfenibly  proceeded  to  organi-/.e  the  kingdom  by 

teprefentatives  had  on  the  4th  of  Augnd  voted  away  the  edablilhment  of  municipalities,  and  by  reforming 

Sheir    privileges    and   their  property.     This  produced  the  jurifprudence  of  the  country.     It  is  to  be  obferved, 

violent  jealouTies  between  the  peafants  and  their  lords,  ho^wcvcr,  that  when  the  parliament  of  Paris  was  abo- 

lillicd. 
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llHied,  the  Chatelet,  being  the  fecond  court  in  that 
city,  was  retained  for  tlie  purpofe  of  trying  thofe  pcr- 
fons  who  had  become  mofl  obnoxi-  us  by  their  attach- 
ment to  the  royal  caufe.  This  Cdurt  had  the  fpirit  to 
acquit  the  Baron  de  Bezenval,  Mirlh.il  Brcglio,  and 
the  Prince  de  Lambelq.  But  having  incuricd  much 
popular  odium  on  this  account,  ihcy  were  guilty  of  the 
unworthy  meannefs  of  condemning  to  death  tlie  Mar- 
quis de  Favres,  for  a  pretended  confpiiacy  (if  which 
no  tolerable  proof  was  ever  brought)  to  nalfacre  La 
Fayette,  Bailly,  and  Neckar,  and  to  convey  the  King 
to  Peronne. 

During  the  whole  of  this  winter  the  King  hnd  been 
very  ltri(5tly  watched  by  numerous  guards  placed  around 
his  palace,  infomuch  that  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
confidered  him  as  in  a  ftate  of  captivity.  To  d"  away 
this  impreffion,  if  pofUhle,  and  to  make  their  king  ap- 
pear a  voluntary  ag£nt  in  the  mcatures  that  had  lately 
been  adopted,  was  now  regarded  as  a  m.it'er  »  f  fome 
importance.  Every  effort  was  therefore  made  to  pre- 
vail with  him  to  come  to  the  Affembly  fuddenly,  and, 
as  it  were,  of  his  own  voluntary  motion,  there  to  de- 
clare his  adherence  to  the  meaiures  which  had  lately 
been  adopted.  For  {vrm  time  he  refilled  this  propo- 
fal ;  but  at  length,  on  the  4ch  of  February,  he  did 
fuddenly  appear  in  the  National  Aflembly,  where  he 
complained  of  the  attempts  that  had  be:-n  made  to  fhake 
the  new  conllitution.  He  declared  his  willi  "  that  it 
fhould  be  univtrfally  known  that  the  monarch  and  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  nation  were  united,  and  their 
■wilhes  were  the  fame  ;  that  he  would  defend  the  conlU- 
tutional  liberty  of  the  ftate  ;  that,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Queen,  he  would  early  foim  the  fentiments  of  his 
fon  for  that  new  order  of  things  which  the  cinumflm- 
ces  of  the  empire  had  in'roduced."  This  declaration 
difplrited  the  ariflocratic  party  in  no  fm.iU  degree,  and 
increafed  that  unhappy  tendency  of  looking  for  aid 
from  foreign  countries  which  they  had  always  been  too 
apt  to  indulge. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  monalfic  eft  iljlifhrnents 
were  ftippreffed,  and  their  lands  confif;.  rtcd  ;  but  the 
prefenl  friars  and  nuns  were  allowed  penfions  tor  their 
fubfiilence,  and  to  continue  the  obfervance  of  their  mo- 
nadic vows,  if  they  thnught  fit.  We  may  oblerve  here, 
that,  in  c.-nfequence  <"f  the  evacuation  (^f  the  tnonalfe- 
ries,  it  is  probable  that  about  this  time  the  Breton  com- 
mittee began  to  alfume  the  ap[)ellat:(in  of  the  yacdin 
Club,  from  the  hall  belonging  to  the  Jicobin  friars  at 
Paris,  in  which  iht-ir  meetings  were  now  held. 

An  event  occurred  at  this  time  which  tended  in  no 
fmall  degree  to  increafe  the  odium  imder  which  the  old 
government  already  laboured.  This  was  the  publication 
of  tlie  Red  Booh,  or  lill  of  penfions  and  donations  grint- 
ed  by  the  crown.  In  confequence  of  the  moft  prefTuig 
iiiftances,  it  had  been  communicated  by  M.  Neckar  to 
a  committee  of  the  Affembly,  after  many  inticaties, 
and  tl:e  moll  folemn  promifes  of  fecrecy.  It  afforded, 
however,  too  ftriking  an  advantage  to  the  popular  party 
not  to  be  made  ufe  of,  and  in  a  few  days  M.  Neckar, 
to  his  no  fmall  furprife,  faw  this  regiller  publicly  fold 
by  every  bookfeller  in  Paris.  He  ought  not,  indeed, 
to  have  been  furprifed  ;  and  the  giving  up  of  this  lift  is 
ore  of  the  many  proofs  which  the  tr^nfaiftions  of  that 
period  aftbrd  of  his  great  unlitnefs  for  the  ofHce  which 
be  held.      With  much  indignation,  howeverj  he  de- 


manded why  the  committee  had  publiflied  it  without      Krtneh 
the  permifHon  of  the   Alfembly  or   the  King  ?  But  he  Re'olutior* 
was  told  by  the  committee,  that  "  as  to  the  Affembly,  '^2^^^^ 
they  were  fure  c  f  its  approbation  ;  and  as  to  the  King,        ;6 
they  were  not  his  reprefentatives."    To  give  an  idea  of  .^^"^'"1^ 
the  effeift  of  this  publication,  it  is  only  necelTary  to   re-  "'  pahl'ca- 
mark,  that,  under   the  fhort  adminiilration  of  M.  Ca- 
lonne,  the  two  brothers  of  the  King  had  received  from 
the  ]>ublic  treafury,  independent  of  their  legitimate  in- 
come, nearly  two  millions  ftorling,  and  that  L.  6oo,oco 
had  been  gr,anted  to  an  individual,   becaufe  he  was  the 
hufband  of  Madame  de  Polignac.     M.  Neckar's  oppo- 
fition  to  this  publication   tended    in  no  fmall  degree  to 
injure  his  popularity,  and  the  reft  of  the  miniftry  be-        17 
gan  to  lofe  the   confidence   of  the  public.     Indeed,  at  Nameron* 

this  time,  fertile  caufes  of  alarm  prevailed  on  all  fides.  '""■■"'  °* 
ri-,1        ,  .  "^  .       .       ,  .  alarm. 

I  he  clergy  were  attemptuig  to  revive  m  the   provinces 

the  ancient  animofities  between  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  Proteftants,  afcribing  the  late  decrees  of  the 
Affembly  to  the  latter.  The  German  princes  who  pof- 
felfed  property  in  the  north  of  France  were  complain- 
ing loudly  of  the  violation  of  their  rights  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  feudal  fyftem,  althougli  the  National  Af- 
fembly had  voted  to  them  a  compenfation.  The  molt 
melancholy  intelligence  was  received  fr^m  their  colonies 
in  the  Weft  Indies.  In  regulating  thefe,  the  Affembly 
had  not  recognized  the  right  of  the  free  Negroes  to  en- 
joy the  fame  privileges  with  other  citizens ;  at  the 
fame  time,  they  did  not  go  the  length  of  denying  thefe 
privileges.  This  uncertain  conduct  produced  infinite 
calamities.  The  whites  contended  with  thofe  common- 
ly called  people  ef  colour.  Thefe  again  fonietimes  flood 
in  oppofition  to  the  free  negroes,  or  to  the  flaves  ;  and 
hencejt  fometime;  happened  that  no  lefs  than  three  ho- 
ftile  aflemblies  were  held  at  tlie  fame  time  in  the  fame 
colony,  wliich  made  war  upon  each  other  with  the  mofl 
inveterate  fury.  Each  party  found  proteiftors  in  the 
National  Affembly  of  the  parent  ftate.  Thofe  who 
favoured  or  oppofed  the  exiftence  of  diftindfions  at 
home,  in  general  followed  out  the  fame  princ  pie  with 
regard  to  the  colonies.  7$ 

On  the  14th  of"  May,  M.  de  Montmorency  commit-  Debate  ob 
nicated  to  tfe  National   AlTembly  the  preparations  for  ^l":  f")'^' 
war  in  which  England  and  Spain  were  engaged.    This  P°*'^'''° 
brought  forward  the  conftitutional    queftion,    "  Who ''^jiJ*^.  ^^^ j 
ought  to  p:iirefs  the  power  of  declaring  peace  and  war  ?"  ^^^1. 
The  Cf  unt  Clermont  Tonnerre,   Meifrs  de  Serent,  Vi- 
rieu,  and  Dupont,  fupported   the   royal  prerogative  ; 
while  on  the  other  fide,  the  exclufive  right  of  the  legiila- 
tive  body  to  excrc'fe   this  imp'irtant   prerogative  was 
fuppor:ed  by  Me  firs  d'Aiguillon,  Garat  jun.  Freteau, 
Jellot,   Charles  Lameth,    SiUery,   Petion,    Robefpierre, 
&c.     M.  Petion  propofed  a   decree  "  that  the  French, 
nation  renounced  for  ever  all  idea  of  conqueft,  and  con- 
fined itfelf  entirely  to  defenfive  war  ;"  which  was  pafled. 
with  univerfal   acclamation.     The  Count  de  Mirabeati 
at  length  fuccef^fully  propofed  that  peace  and  war  fliould 
be  declared  by  the  king  and  the  legjlltiive  body  in  con- 
junflion  ;  and  the  decree  that  was  palfed  on  the  fubjeft 
is  a  ftrange  farrago  of  contradictions  and  abfurditics.     It 
enjoined  the  King  to  "  guard  the  (late  from  external 
attacks."     But  how  could  "this  he  dowt,  without  repel- 
ling any  attack  that  might  be  made  upon   it }  This, 
ho'.vever,  he  could  not  do,  without  previoufly  inform- 
ing the  National  Alfembly  ;  and  if  ;hat  body  chanced 
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fr.-nth     not  to  be  fitting  at  ilie  time,   he  wns  bound  to  let  the 
Fcv  .lut  oil  enemy  advance  without  oppolitiou  till  he  had  convened 
»7'>o       his  ora-.ors,  difpcrled  over  24,000  fquare  leagues,  and 
^""^  '~'  liileucd  to  thcii  m^.taph)rical  quibbles,  in  I'aiia. 

lar^'afled  ^"  ''>*  "9'''  °'  J""'"''  "^  ^'•"'^'  ''"to"!-""  *'"""  ^''^  "':'*'^ 
io*X\f  in  the  All;mbly.  A  Prulllan  relugce,  who  called  him- 
1.-..  l.ly  hy  feir  Anacharlis' Clouts  and  who  was  llruggling  hard  to 
a  iTuOiio  brin-  himlclt"  into  public  notice,  on  an  evening  fitting 
•■•f"S«.  (which,  it  ii  to  be  <  b.erved,  was  generally  ill  af.ended 
*■"■  by  the  perlbns  rf"  the  liighell  rank),  introduced  to  the 

Ad'en.bly  a  number  o.  pcrlbns  drdied  in  the  different 
liabits  ot  all  the  different  countries  that  could  be  thought 
ot.  Ill  a  tbrmal  harangue,  he  told  the  Alicmbl)  that 
he  was  come,  as  the  on:ler  of  the  human  race,  at  the 
head  of  the  repicfeniatives  of  all  nations,  to  congratu- 
late them  upon  the  formation  of  their  new  conllituiion. 
He  was  anfwercd  by  the  Prefident  with  abundance  ot 
lolcniniiy,  and  rctiicd  with  his  motley  groupc.  This 
fantaltical  piece  if  folly,  which  in  any  other  country 
than  Trance  would  fcarcely,  perliaps,  have  excited  a 
fmilc,  was  treated  by  tlic  Auembly  in  a  feiious  light. 
Alexander  Lameth  piopofed,  that  the  figures  of  differ- 
cat  nations  i.xhibited  in  chains  at  the  t^et  of  Louis 
03  XLV.  Ihould  be  deltroyed  as  an  inlult  upon  mankind. 
Abniiiion  M-  Lambel,  a  lawyer,  at  this  moment  propofed  the 
of  hcrcili-  alol.li'jn  of  all  k-reditary  titles.  He  was  fujiported  by 
tary  titles.  J.a  Fayette,  St  Fargeau,  and  the  Vifcount  de  Noailles. 
The  decree  was  paffed,  along  with  another  fuppr.iruig 
all  armorial  bearings.  It  is  our  intention  at  prefent  ra- 
ther to  ftate  fafts  than  to  hazard  any  political  opinion 
concerning  the  wifdom  or  folly  of  the  tranladlions  which 
we  record.  It  may  here,  however,  be  remarked,  that 
no  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  French  National  Af- 
fembly  w-as  received  by  peifons  cf  rank  upon  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  wi.h  lo  much  indignation  as  tliis. — 
The  feudal  fyftem  had  been  overturned,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church  wrelled  fiom  it,  witli  little  com- 
parative notice  ;  but  when  thofe  nominal  dlllinftions 
were  alt  icked  which  antiquity  had  faniflioned,  and  per- 
fonal  vanity  rendered  dear,  the  furrounding  nations  were 
inftantly  alarmed,  and  beheld  witli  terror  the  levelling 
precedent.  We  may  likewife  add,  that  this  part  of 
tlieir  proceedings  was  confidered  inimical  to  ration 4 
and  praiflical  freedom.  To  prefcrvea  perfect  equality  of 
ranks  is  impofllble.  In  a  commercial  nation,  indullry 
will  procure  wealth,  and  wealth  will  every  where  pro- 
cure dependent.-.  It  is  alleged  nothing  more  contributes 
to  keep  within  fome  tolerable  bounds  the  infolence  of 
newly  acquired  wealth,  than  the  rank  attached  to  birth 
and  nobility,  wliich  time  and  prejudice  have  conlpired 
to  make  r.fpcflable.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
of  all  the  King's  miniders,  Neckar  alone,  a  plebeian,  a 
republican,  born  and  bred  in  a  democracy,  advifed  his 
Majefty  to  refute  his  affent  to  this  foolilh  decree,  as  a 
violent  but  ufelefs  encroachment  upon  the  prejudices  of 
a  powerful  order  of  the  ftate. 
.,       ,-  ]  In  the  mean  time,  the  capital  was  entirely  engrolTed 

euainieino-  ^J  hurry  and  bulUe.     M.  Bailly  had  propofed  a  plan 
rate  the  ta-  for  commemorating    tlie  anniverfary  of  the  taking  of 
king  of  the  the    Ballile.     It  was   adopted,   b  caufe  it  flattered  the 
BaAiie.       vanity  cf  the  people,  by  prefenting  them  with  a  fplcn- 
did  fpeftade  in  commemoration  of  their  own  exertions. 
— The  army  had  been  much  diforganized  ;  and  it  was 
refolved  to  attempt  to  unite  all  its  branches,  as  well  as 
the  whole  departments  of  the  ftate,  in  one  common  at- 


tachment to  the  new  order  of  things,  by  coUeAIng  Into  Frcnck 
one  place  dcpnt.Htion^,  lor  the  purpofe  of  fwearing  fide-  Rcvolutioi 
lity  to  the  new  conditutiou.  In  the  middle  of  the  ■_'''^^'„_f 
Champ  de  Mars  an  altar  was  eredlcd,  at  which  the  ci-  8* 
vie  oath,  as  it  was  called,  was  to  be  taken.  Around  Ceremony 
tlie  altar  an  amphitheatre  was  thrown  up  capable  of  con-  f^jj^jtion' 
taining  400,000  fpc>!lators  ;  2000  workmen  were  em- 
pl'  yed  in  this  operaaoa  ;  and  the  people  of  Paris,  fear- 
ing lell  the  plan  might  not  be  completed,  allilled  in 
th.  abour.  Ail  ranks  of  perfons,  the  nobles,  clergy, 
a  .d  even  1  (dies,  with  the  eagernefs  lor  novelty  fo  pe- 
culiar to  thai,  people,  united  their  efforts.  Crowus  of 
foreigners  as  weil  as  natives  hurried  to  the  capit  .1  to  be 
pie.ent  at  this  foiemnity,  wi;icli  was  called  the  Confede- 
ration. The  long-e.xpected  14th  r\i  July  at  len^-th  ar- 
riicd.  At  fi.t  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  piocellioa 
was  arranged  on  the  Boulevards,  and  confined  of  the 
eleiftors  of  the  city  of  Paris,  the  rcprelentatives  of  the 
C'  mmons,  the  adminillrators  of  the  municipality,  a  bat- 
talK.n  of  children,  with  a  llandard,  infcrioed  "  The 
h  'pes  of  the  nation  ;"  depuiies  from  the  troops  of 
Irance  wherever  quaitered,  and  of  every  oider,  along 
with  deputies  from  all  the  departments  ;  to  tiicle  were 
aJded  i.i.menfc  detachments  ot  the  miliiaiy,  and  of  the 
nali  nal  guards,  along  with  an  alaioU  infinite  multitude 
ot  drums,  trumpet^,  and  niuilcal  inlUunients.  The  pro- 
cellion  was  txiicmely  Iplendid,  as  every  uiftridl  had  its 
pecuhar  decoiat.ons.  'ihe  national  allembly  palFed 
through  a  grand  triumphal  arch,  and  the  king  and 
queen,  attended  by  tlie  foreign  minifters,  weie  placed 
in  a  luperb  box.  After  a  folemn  inv  cation  to  God, 
the  King  approached  the  altar,  and,  aniidlt  the  deepell 
filence,  took  the  following  e  ath  :  "  I  the  King  of  the 
French  do  fwear  to  the  nation,  that  I  will  employ  the 
whole  power  delegated  to  me  by  tlie  conlhtutional  law 
ot  the  ftate,  to  nniintain  the  conftitution,  and  enforce 
the  execution  of  the  law."  The  pre'ident  of  the  na- 
tional ati'embly  then  went  up  to  tlie  altar,  and  took  the 
civic  oath,  "  I  fwear  to  be  faithlul  to  the  nation,  the 
law,  and  the  kii  g;  and  to  maintain  with  all  my  powers 
the  conftitution  decreed  by  the  national  allcmljly,  and 
accepted  by  tlie  king."  Every  member  of  the  aliembljr 
ftanding  up,  faid,  "  That  I  fwear."  La  Fayette  thea 
advancing,  took  ihe  oath  for  himfelf ;  the  otl:er  depu- 
ties of  the  national  guards  prououncing  after  him, 
"  That  I  fwear  ;"  and  thel'e  words  were  loleninly  pro- 
nounced by  every  individual  ut  this  immenfc  allembly. 
Te  Deiiiii  was  then  fung.  The  pertorma'ice  was  I'ublimc 
beyond  the  powers  ot  defcripiioii.  Never  perhaps  be- 
fore was  there  Inch  an  orchellra,  or  fuch  an  audience  : 
their  numbers  baffled  the  eye  to  reckon,  and  their  Ihouts 
in  full  chorus  rent  the  ilcies.  It  is  inipodlblc  to  enu- 
merate all  the  means  which  were  employed  to  add  fplen- 
dor  to  this  d  ly.  It  ended  with  a  general  illumination, 
and  no  accident  dlllurbed  the  public  tranquillity.  g 

The  air.mbly  now  proceeded  in  the  tormation  of  the  The  fol- 
conftitution  v.'ith  confiderable  tranquillity  ;  which,  how- diers  at 
ever,  was  difturbed  by  an  unhappy  event  at  Nancy.  Nancy  dif- 
Moft  of  the  officers  cf  the   army   were   unfiicndly  to  S^"'^'"''^'"^ 
the  late  i  evolution,  and  every  means  had  been  employed 
by  them  to  diiguft  the  foldlers  with  it.     At  Nancy,  in 
particular,  ncceli'aries  had  been  denied  them,  and  their 
pay  was  kept  back,  under  pretence  that  this  was  the 
will  of  the  national  alfembly.     Driven  to  defpair,  the 
regiments  in  garrifon  threw  off  their  allegiance,  and  de- 
manded 


leaves  th 

kingdom 

without 
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French  manded  loudly  the  regimental  accounts.  They  feized 
Revolution  at  the  fame  time  the  military  cheft,  and  fent  a  deputa- 
._^"9°-  tion  to  ftate  their  cafe  at  Paris  to  thenation.il  alftmbly. 
But  the  officers  were  before  hand,  and  prepoflelled  the 
minifter  of  war  againll  them  ;  upon  vvhofe  reprefenta- 
tion  a  decree  was  palfed,  authoriling  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  province,  M.  Bouille,  to  reduce  the  infur- 
gents  by  force.  This  was  no  fooner  known,  than  the 
rational  guard  of  Nancy  alfembled,  and  fent  a  deputa- 
tion to  give  a  fair  ftatement  of  fadls.  But  BouilkS 
without  waiting  the  refult  of  an  explanation,  hallencd 
to  Nancy  at  the  head  of  all  the  troops  he  could  fudden- 
ly  colleift ;  and  having  fallen  upon  the  regiments  of 
Chateauvieux  and  Meltre  de  Camp,  after  putting  an 
immenfe  multitude  to  the  fword,  he  took  400  pri- 
foners. 

The  King's  regiment  was  prevented  from  afling 
againll  Bi.uille  by  the  in  repidity  of  a  young  officer  of 
the  name  of  Dcfilles,  who,  however,  died  of  the  wounds 
which  he  received  on  the  occafion.  The  news  of  thefe 
events  filled  Paris  with  indignation.  The  affemb'.y  af- 
terwards reverfed  its  own  decrees  againll  the  infurgents 
at  Nancy.  Public  honours  were  decreed  to  the  me- 
mory of  Deffiles  ;  but  Bouille  could  not  be  punilhed, 
o  becaufe  he  had  only  afled  in  obedience  to  authority. 

tW.  Neckar  M.  Neckar's  popularity  had  been  gradually  decli- 
refigns.aml  ning,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  go  all  the  lengths  that  the 
ruling  party  wilhed.  He  gave  in  his  relignation  on 
the  4th  of  September,  and  fpeedily  thereafter  left  the 
kingdom.  He  was  regretted  by  no  party.  He  was 
regarded,  on  the  one  fide,  as  having  condufted  the  king- 
dom to  its  ruin,  by  the  conceffions  which  he  originally 
advifed  the  king  to  make  in  favour  of  the  tkn  etat ; 
while  he  was  defpifed  by  the  oppofue  party  as  a  luke- 
warm politician,  of  narrow  views,  and  a  feeble  mind. 
He  departed,  however,  with  the  unblemifhed  reputa- 
tion of  ftridt  integrity.  M.  Neckar  does  not  feem  to 
have  penetrated  deeply  into  the  chiiraflers  of  men,  or 
to  have  had  any  conception  of  the  elTefts  of  that  ter- 
rible and  reftlefs  energy  which  is  called  forth  in  a  na- 
tion which  attempts  to  make  important  changes  in  its 
ancient  manners  and  government.  Having  no  concep- 
tion of  the  important  era  which  was  about  to  open 
upon  that  country  of  which  he  was  the  minifter,  he 
was  far  from  being  qualified  to  direifl  or  controul  it 
amidft  the  convulfions  which  it  was  dcftiued  to  en- 
counter. Unable  to  brook  the  lofs  of  his  popularity, 
he  peevifbly  retired  to  Swillerland,  where  he  publillicd 
a  work,  which  fliows  to  the  conviflion  of  every  unpie- 
judiced  reader  the  integrity  of  the  Prench  king,  and 
the  wicked  projedts  of  the  leading  democrates,  whom 
he  himfclf  had  armed  wiih  power. 

The  remaining  part  of  tl  is  year  was  occupied  in  at- 
to  re-orga-  tempts  to  introduce  fome  degree  of  fubordination  into 
nifethe  the  navy  of  France,  which  had  been  much  diforganized, 
and  in  farther  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  clergy.  It 
was  now  declared,  that  fuch  clergymen  as  fliould  not 
take  the  following  oath,  which  had  been  prefcribed 
fome  months  before,  fhculd  be  confidered  as  cjcded 
from  their  benefices :  "  To  watch  carefully  over  the 
faithful  in  the  parllh  or  diocefe  which  was  entruftcd  to 
his  care  ;  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation,  tlie  law,  and  the 
king  ;  and  to  maintain  to  the  utmoil  of  his  power  the 
new  conftitutlon  of  Franc  ,  and  particularly  the  decrees 
lelative  to  the  civil  coailitution  of  the  clergy."     This 
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decree  rendered  the  fituation  of  confcientious  men  ex-  frenc>i^ 
tremely  perplexing  ;  efpecially  as  the  pope  teftified  in  Rc™l<^^^ 
marked  terms  his  difapprobation  of  the  oath.  The 
people  were  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  choofmg  be- 
tween  their  new  political  and  their  old  religious  preju- 
dices; and  the  refult  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  the 
intereft  of  religion. 

The  alfembly  commenced  the  new  year  with  a  decree,  Hoftile  ap» 
announcing  the  termination  of  its  feffion,  which  was  to  P^^runce* 
take  place  as  foon  as  it  fliould  have  finilhed  the  difcuf-'"     "'xrr 
fion  of  a  lift  of  conftitutional  articles.     In  the  mean 
time,  on  the  fide  ot  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Savoy, 
hoftile  appearances  began  to  be  exhibited,  and   bodies 
of  troops  advanced  around  the  French  frontier.   The 
Emperor  Leopold  was,  however,   too  cautious  to  an- 
nounce his  intentions  ;  and  the  King  foon  communica- 
ted a  letter  from  him,  containing  proteftations  of  ami- 
cable difpofitions,   but  adding,  that   "  the  innovations 
occafioned  by  the   decrees   of  the  4th  of  Auguft  ought 
to    be   done  aw.ay."     The  king  treated  this   merely  as 
an  official  meafure  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  that  he 
might  not  appear  to  renounce  the  claims  of  certain  Ger- 
man princes  connefled  with  Lorraine  and  Alface.    But 
the  alfembly  exprelFed  fome  alarm,  and  voted  an  aug- 
mentation of   the  national   force.     About  this  period 
feverai  new  efforts  were  made  by  the  difaffeiSted  clergy 
in  variius  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  excite    difturbances,         87 
which  it  is  unneceifary  to  mention  in  detail.   On  the  20th  feparture 
of  February  the  public  attention  was  roufed  by  a  circum-  °f  '^*^ 
ftance  that  in   any  other  ftate   of  affairs    would  have  ^"^^^ 
been  accounted  unimportant.     Tlie  King  announced  to  from 
the  alfembly,  that  his  aunts,  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV.  Paris, 
had  that  morning  left  Paris  ;  but  as  he  did  not  appre- 
hend that  the  exifting   laws  laid  them  under  any  re- 
ftraint  in  this  refpedt,  he  had  not  oppofed  their  depar- 
ture.    After  fome  debate,  the  alfembly  agreed  that  the 
King  had  judged  well ;  and  thefe  princeffes  were  left  to 
purfue  their  journey   to  Rome,  which  they  reached  af- 
ter fome  delays  occafioned  by  the  je.-iloufy  of  certain 
municipahties  through  which  they  paffed.     Thus  the 
kingdom  was  gradually  deferted  by  every  branch  of  the 
royal  family,  excepting  the  King  and  his  eldeft  brother 
Mondeur.     The  alfembly,  however,  continued    its  la-       88 
hours  with  confiderable  quietnefs.     In  the  end  of  the  ^^^^^  "^ 
month  of  March   died  the  celebrated  M.  de  Mirabeau,  '^^''^''"'^■ 
at  the  age  of  42  years  ;  a  man  whofe  integrity  has  for 
many  good  reafons  been  much  fufpe^fted,  but  whofe  po- 
litical  addrefs  and  intrepidity,  and  whofe  fplendid  pow- 
ers of  eloquence,  have  been  feldom  equalled.     He  re- 
ceived from  his  countrymen  at  his  death  marks  of  re- 
fpeifl  unparalleled  in  modern  hiftory.     During  his  ihort 
illnefs,  his  door  was  befieged  by  anxious  citizens.     A 
mourning  of  eight  days  was  decreed  by  the  aifembly, 
and  alfo  a  grand  procelHon,  which  was  attended  by  all 
the  public  tunc^ionaries.     He  was  the  firft  who  was 
intened  in  the  new  magnificent  Pantheon,  confecrated 
to  die  reception  of  the  remains  of  illuilrious  men.     But 
his  vifhei  were   afterwards  removed,  in  confequence  of 
very  clear  proofs  tliat  he  had  iiot  been  incorruptible  by 
money.  jy 

During  the  whole  of  this  fpring,  much  fear  w.is  en-  An  cmi- 
terldined  '.hit  fome  attempts  at  a  counter  revohiiio:  ?'*"''"''"y 
were  about  ro  be  made.     The  eraigr.int  arn)y  aflembled    n^^u'''''' 
on  the  borders  of  Alface  was  reviewed  by  the  prince  o-  bor.iers  cf 
Condc.     Their  uniform  was  black,  faced  with  yellow,  Alfat«. 
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Vrn».t>    wWi  a  death's  l:cad,  lurroundcd  by  a  luircl  *reaili  ou 

"!Lcv..lutiou  one  cuff,  and  a  fword  on  the  oii-.cr  ;  with  the  motto, 

"•;i-      «•  Conqueror  die."     The  king  was  alio  furrounded  by 

crowds  (>f  nonjuring  priells  and  i>th';r  diffaiTccTed  per- 

lons.     Thus,  that   popular  jealoulV  which  in  every  pe- 

-o       iSod  of  the  revolution  has  llrikini^ly  irarkcd  the  French 

JeJeuiy  of  chair.vfter,  was  kc(-t  on  the  alarm.     0:i  the   i8th  of  A- 

tiic  pct.ple  pril,  therefore,  when  ti'e  royal  family  was  preparing  to 

unJ  miii-     g„  j^  Sj  Cloud  :■>  pafs  lomc  days,  a  report  was  intlant- 

!i»d  hT/fj.  try.  The  carri.iges  were  immediately  furrounded  by 
milyOiould  people.  La  Fayette  drew  out  the  nation::!  guard,  but 
c4><igratc.  they  refui'ed  to  aifl.  "  We  knov^'  (exclaimed  they) 
that  we  are  violating  the  laws,  but  the  falcty  of  our 
country  is  the  nrrt  law."  Tlit  King  initantly  went  to 
the  alFcmbly,  and  wi'h  niu  h  fpirit  complained  ot  the 
infult.  He  was  anfwered  refpeflfully  by  the  prefident, 
and  continued  his  journey.  As  the  royal  family  had 
enjoyed  a  confiderable  degree  >  f  freedom  for  fon-.e  time 
pall,  which  was  dcnionftratcd  by  tlie  ui.fuccefsful  op- 
lition  made  to  this  jouincy — the  prefcnt  opportunity 
■was  enibraced  for  intimating  to  foreign  courts  his  ac- 
cept.-xnce  of  tlie  cnnllitution  ;  and  all  obnoxious  peilons 
were  difmiflcd  from  about  his  perfon.  'I'he  breach  ot 
difcipline  on  tl-.e  part  of  the  rational  guard  on  tli's  oc- 
eafion  was  lb  much  refented  by  La  Fayette,  that  he 
religned  his  command.  Paris  was  thrown  into  con- 
(ternation  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  fnoft  univerfal 
folicltaticn  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  refume  his 
cfKce. 

About  this  time  M.  de  Bouille,  to  whom  the  protec- 
tion of  the  frontiers  was  entrufted,  was  employing,  as 
it  is  row  faid,  every  means  in  his  power  to  render  the 
country  dofencelefs.  The  garrifons  were  left  unprovi- 
ded  ;  dilluninn  was  fpread  among  the  national  troops; 
they  were  removed  irom  the  frontiers,  and  their  place 
was  occupied  by  foreigners,  wlierever  it  could  \ie  done. 
The  emigrants  abroad,  and  their  friends  at  home,  were 
lying  in  wiit  for  an  opportunity  cl  revolt  ; — when  fud- 
denly,  on  the  21ft  of  June,  it  was  announced  from  the 
Thuilleries,  that  the  king,  the  queen,  the  dauphin,  with 
^^'^^^j'f^'^;"  mcnfieur  and  midame,  had  quitted  the  palace  and  the 
ly,' leave  capital,  without  leaving  any  information  of  their  inten- 
tion or  their  route.  The  emotion  excited  by  this 
news  among  the  muhitude  w^s  a  mrxtuie  of  ccniler- 
nation  and  rage.  The  national  alTcmbly,  however,  act- 
ed witJi  much  coolnefs.  They  initantly  took  upon 
themfelves  the  government,  and  decreed  their  fittings 
permanent.  They  fent  meflengers,  at  the  fame  time, 
in  al!  directions,  to  attempt  to  lay  hold  of  the  fugitives. 
Thefe  had  taken  different  routs.  Monlieur  and  ma- 
dame  arrived  fafely  at  Brufiels  on  the  23d.  Tlie  king, 
queen,  and  their  ch'ldren,  when  they  came  to  a  confi- 
dtrtble  diftance  from  the  capital,  were  furnilhed  by 
Bouille  with  a  guard  of  dragoons,  unJer  pretence  of 
proteaing  treafure  for  the  pay  of  the  trcopi.  At  the 
diftance  of  156  miles,  and  when  only  a  few  leagu-s 
from  the  frontiers,  they  were  arrclUd  at  StMenehould 
by  the  pollmaller,  M.  Drouet,  forme' ly  a  dragoon  in 
the  regiment  of  Condc.  At  hi'f  p.i(t  f^ven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  tiie  carriages  ftopt  to  change  horfcs  at  his 
lioufc  ;  he  thou'jht  he  recolleftcd  the  qieen,  and  im i- 
gined  that  the  king's  f.ice  refembled  the  Iniiirellinns 
ilamped  upon  allignats.     The  cfcort  of  dragoons  in- 
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He  fuffv-red  them  to  depart  at 
4 


1 1    o'clock    without  notice ;  but  taking  a  companion    Frencfc 
widi  him,  he  went  by    a    fnoner   road  to  Varennes.  l<-e*'o!ut'u» 
Widi  tiie  allillance  of  the  poilm.after  there  he  gave   the  >_iZ2I^ 
alarm,  and  overturned  a  carriage  on  the  bridge,  which       94 
detained  the  rO)al  travellers  till  the  national  guard  of  ^'^'^'""S 
the   place  had  aileinbled,  and    the  arreft  was  eficAed  "V^n^""' 
without  bloodlhcd.     They  were  brought  back  to  Pa-  Varcimts. 
ris  by  a  deputation  from  the  alfembly.     Ar  his  depar- 
ture, the  king  had   imprudently  left  behind  him  a  me- 
morial, in  which  he  declared,  that  he  never  had  thotjghc 
any  lacriticc  too  great  tor  the  rclloration  of  order;  but 
th.it  the  dellruilion  of  the   kingdom,  and   the  triumph 
of  an;ixchy,  being  tho  only  reward  cf  all  his  efforts,  he 
thought  It  necelfaty  to  depart  from  it.      He  then  takes 
a  review   of   the    fiults  of  tlie  new  conlhiutii.n,  the 
grievances  he  has  fufri;red  ;  and  prcteiis  againit  every 
thing  that  he  had  been  compelled  10  do  during  his  cap- 
tivity. 55 
Different  parties  were  very  differently  affected  by  this  Conle- 
ill-conducfled    and   unfortunate  flight  of  the  King.     ^  qucuccs  of 
fmall  republican  party  had  already  begun  to  appear,        "" 
and  during  ilie  king's  abience,  attempts  were   made   to  flight, 
induce  tlie  public  at  large  to  confider  the  royal    au- 
thority as  no  neceffary  part  of  a  free  con.litution.     But 
the  minds  of  men  were  by  no  means  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  this  new   doctrine.     The  idea,  however,  ha- 
ving been  tlius  publicly  propofed,  left  Ibme  impielhons, 
which  in  time  contributed  to  give  rile    to    important 
events.     By  far  the  greater  number  of  leading  men, 
however,  were  at  prefent  convinced,  that  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  conduit  a  great  empire  like  France,  well  and  pro- 
fperoufly,  without  the  alHltance  of  an   Iiereditary  chief, 
'i'hey  therefore  determined  to  pafs  over  tJie  affair  with 
as  much  lilence  as   polhbk,  and  to  haften  the  period 
when  their  new  conllilulion  ihould   be  complete.     But 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  thai  tliis  journey  was  at  the 
long-tun  highly  initrumcn.al  in  producing  very  fatal  ef- 
fects to  the  perlbnal  faf'ety  of  the  monarch. 

His  flight  feemed  a  lignal  tor  emigration.  Many 
of  the  anltocratic  party  fent  in  relignalicns  of  their 
feats  in  the  national  affembly.  Troops  were  levied  on 
the  frontiers  in  the  King's  name  ;  who  took  care,  how- 
ever, to  dil'avow  any  comisiflion  with  fuch  a  procedure. 
Bouille  emigrated,  and  afterwards  fent  to  the  affembly 
a  furious  threatening  letter  :  "  You  thall  anfwer  (fays; 
he)  for  the  lives  ot  the  king  and  of  the  queen  to  all 
the  monarchs  of  the  univerfe.  Touch  but  a  lingle  h^ir 
of  their  heads,  and  not  one  lloi-.e  fliali  be  left  upon  aue- 
ther  in  Paris.  1  know  die  roads.  I  will  conduJl  the 
foreign  armies.  Tims  letter  is  but  the  forerunner  ol' 
the  manifello  of  the  fovcreigns  of  Europe." 

A    confiderable  calm    tnroughout  France"  followed 
thefe  events,  and  it  might  be  regaidrd  as  in  a  Hate  of 
tranquillity.     It  contained,  indeed,  parties  entertaining 
much  animofity  againtl  each  other,  and  many  citizens  had 
withdrawn  to  foreign  countries  ;   but  the  peace  was  not 
broken,  and  moderate  men  hoped  that  much  profperity 
would  follow  from  the  lite  agitations.     But  this  calm 
was  delu.ive  ;   ;.nd  in  the  midit  "f  it  thole  pr' jeds  were 
formed  wnich  were  afterwards  to  prove  fo  fatal  to  the        96 
peace  of  France  and  of  Europe.     Towards  the  clofe  of  Treaty  <n 
thi  fummer,  a  convention  took  place  at  Pilnltz  in  Sax-    '  '"'^" 
ony   between   the    emperor  l..eopi)ld  and  the  king  of 
PiuQia    Its  objeft  was  not  known  at  the   time,  but  it 
gr.idually  came  into  view,  and  is  now  bv  mafiv  under- 
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trench  ftood  to  hare  been  intended  for  the  purpofe  of  concluding 
Revolution  ^  leiigue  for  the  invafion  of  France,  the  new-modeUing 
.  — ^ll-i  ,  of  its  government,  and  the  partition  of  feme  of  its  fair- 
eft  provinces.  The  following  paper  has  been  repeated- 
ly publifiied  as  the  copy  cf  a  treaty  concluded  and 
figned  at  Pavia,  and  is  generally  underftood  to  have 
been  iilentical  with,  and  therefore  known  by,  the  name 
of  the  Treatv  of  Piln'tz.  We  are  far  from  vouching  for 
its  authenticity.  It  may  have  been  fabiicated  by  the 
Fiench  affembly,  to  unite  all  parties  in  the  nation  againft 
the  foreign  powers  which  threatened  to  invade  them. 
But  in  Rating  the  events  of  this  revolution,  it  is  per- 
haps dill  more  necellary,  for  the  purpofe  of  rendeiing 
the  adions  of  men  comprehenfible,  to  give  an  account 
of  what  was  at  the  time  belkveJio  have  occurred,  thair 
it  now  is  to  afcertain  what  was  actually  true. 

Partition  Treaty  leiive^n  the   Cvurls  In  Concert,  concluded 
.  and  fi«r.ed  at  Pa-oia,  in  ike  Month  of  ^uly  I1')\- 

His  majedy  the  emperor  will  take  all  that  Louis  XIV. 
conquered  in  the  A'litrian  Netherlands,  will  give  them 
to  his  ferene  highnefs  the  elector  Palatine  ;  fo  that 
thefe  new  polFeflions,  added  to  the  Palatinate,  may  here- 
after have  the  name  of  Aujlrafia. 

His  majslly  will  preferve  for  ever  the  property  and 
poiTefllnn  of  Bavaria,  to  make  in  future  an  indivifdile 
mafs  with  the  domains  and  hereditary  polieffions  of  the 
houfe  of  Aullria. 

Her  ferene  highnefs  the  archduchefs  Maria  Chriflina 
fliall  be,  conjoiittly  with  his  ferene  highnefs  her  ne- 
phew the  archduke  Charles,  put  into  hereditary  polTef- 
lion  of  the  duchy  of  Lorraine. 

Alface  fhall  be  reRored  to  the  empiie  ;  and  the  bi- 
fhop  'f  StraRjourg,  as  well  as  the  chapter,  fhall  recover 
their  ancient  privileges,  and  the  ecclefiaRical  fovereigns 
of  Germany  Hull  do  the  fame. 

If  the  Swifs  Cantons  con.'ent  to  accede  to  the  coali- 
tion, it  may  be  propofed  to  them  to  annex  to  the  Hel- 
vetic league  the  bilh"pric  of  Porentrui,  the  defiles  of 
Franche  Com.c,  and  even  thofe  of  Tyrol,  with  die 
neighb'uring  bailiwicks,  as  well  as  the  territory  if  Vcr- 
foy,  which  int  rfecis  the  Pays  de  Vaud. 

Should  his  majeRy  the  king  of  Sardinia  fubfcribe  to 
the  coalition.  La  Brtde,  Le  Bngey,  and  the  Pays  de 
Gcx,  ufurped  by  France  from  Savoy,  fhall  be  reRored 
to  him. 

In  cafe  his  Sardinian  majefty  can  make  a  grand  di- 
verfion,  he  fhall  be  fuifered  to  take  Dauphine,  to  belong 
to  him  for  ever  as  the  rieareR  defcendaiit  of  the  ancient 
dauphins. 

His  m.ijeRy  the  king  oi  Spain  fliall  have  Rnufllllnn 
and  Beam,  with  the  ifland  of  Corlica  ;  and  he  ih.dl  have 
the  French  part  of  the  ifland  of  St  Domingo. 

Her  m.ajeRy  the  emprefs  of  all  the  Ruflias  fhall  take 
upon  herfelf  the  invafion  of  Poland,  and  at  the  fame 
time  retain  K  iminiech,  with  that  part  of  Podolia  which 
borders  on  Moldavia. 

His  majeRy  the  emperor  fhall  oblige  the  Porte  to 
give  up  Choclim,  as  v/ell  as  the  fmall  forts  of  Servia, 
and  thefe  c^n  the  river  Lurna. 

His  m;:jeRy  the  king  of  Pruflia,  by  m:ans  of  the 
•sbovt  mentioned  invafion  of  the  emprefs  of  all  the  Raf- 
fias ii^to  P(  land,  (hall  make  an  acquif'ition  of  Thorn 
and  Dani/,i.c,  and  there  unite  the  Palatinate  on  the  eaft 
of  the  confines  of  Silefia. 
Vol.  XVL 
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His  majeRy  the  king  of  Pruffia  fhall  befides  acquire  _^  Trciich 
Luface  ;  and  his  ferene  highnefs  the  elector  of  Saxony     "       '" 
lluill  in  exchange  receive  the  rcR  of  Poland,  and  oc- 
cupy the  throne  as  hereditary  fovcreign. 

His  majerty  the  prefeiit  king  of  Poland  fhall  ab- 
dicate the  thnme  on  receiving  a  fuir.ilde  annuity. 

His  royal  highnefs  the  elei!tor  of  Saxony  (liall  give 
his  dauiiliter  in  marriage  to  his  ferene  highnefs  the 
youngeft  fnn  of  liis  riyal  hijjhnefs  the  grand  duke  of 
all  the  Ruffias,  who  will  be  the  fither  of  the  race  of  the 
hereditary  kings  of  Pcland  and  Litliuania.  (Signed) 
Leopold.    Prince  Nassau.    Count  Flo.'.ida  Blan- 

CA.        BiSCHOrFSV/ERDER. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  national  affembly  was  haflen- 
ing  faft  to  the  completion  of  the  new  conRitution. 
It  was  finiRied  on  the  3d  of  September,  and  prefcnt- 
ed  to  the  king.  It  begins  with  the  following  decla- 
ration of  the  rijhts  of  a  man  and  a  citizen,  and  My 
thereafter  follow  the  different  branches ;  the  chief  of 
which  are  here  tranllated. 

I.  All  men  are  b>rn,  and  remain,  irzt  and  equal  ii» 
rights  :  focial  diftindions  cannot  be  founded  but  on 
common  utility. 

If.  The  end  of  all  political  aiTociatiors  is  the  prc- 
fervation  of  the  natural  and  imprefcriptible  rights  of 
man  :  thefe  rights  are  liberty,  property,  fecuricy,  and 
refiRance  againR  oppredion. 

III.  The  principle  of  fiverei^ntj  refides  efl'entially 
in  the  nation  :  no  tody  of  tnen,  no  individual,  can  ex- 
ercife  an  authority  that  docs  not  emanate  exprefsly 
from  that  fource. 

IV.  Liberty  confiRs  in  the  pov.er  of  doing  every 
thing  except  that  which  ia  hurtful  to  another  :  hence 
die  exercife  of  the  natural  rights  of  every  man  has  no 
other  bounds  than  thofe  that  are  necelfary  to  enfure  to 
the  other  members  of  focicty  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fame  rights  :  thofe  bounds  can  be  determined  by  die 
law  only. 

V.  The  law  has  a  right  to  forbid  thofe  actions  alone 
that  :ire  hurtful  to  fociety.  Whatever  is  not  forbid- 
den  by  the  law,  cannot  be  hindered  ;  and  no  perfon  can 
be  conRrained  to  do  that  which  the  law  ordaineth  not. 

VI.  The  law  is  the  expreflion  of  the  general  will :  a'l 
the  citizens  have  a  right  to  concur  perfonally,  or  br 
their  reprefentatives,  to  the  formation  of  tlie  law  :  it 
ought  to  be  the  fame  for  all,  whether  it  proteft,  or 
whether  it  punifli.  All  citizens  being  equal  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  are  equally  admillible  to  dignities,  places, 
and  pub'ic  offices,  acc-rdiiig  to  their  capacity,  and 
without  any  other  diRlndion  but  di.it  of  their  virtue 
and  their  talents. 

VII.  No  man  can  be  accufcd,  arreRed,  or  detained, 
except  in  cafes  determined  by  the  law,  and  according 
to  the  forms  which  the  law  hath  prefcribed.  Thoie 
who  folicit,  difpatch,  execute,  or  caufe  to  be  executed, 
arbitrary  orders,  ought  to  be  puniflied  ;  but  every  citi- 
zen that  is  fummoned  or  feized  in  virtue  o{  the  law, 
ought  to  obey  inflantly — he  becomes  culpable  by  re- 
fiRance. 

VIII.  The  law  ought  to  eftablifh  fuch  puniHiments 
only  as  are  Rriifly  and  evidently  nccclf.iry  ;  and  no 
perfon  can  be  pnniRied  but  in  virtue  of  a  law  efta- 
bliflicd  and  promulgated  prior  to  -".he  offence,  and  le- 
gally ajiplled. 

XI.  Every  man  being  prcfumed  innocent  till   "uch 
Y  <imc 
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Fr<neh     time  :\s  he  h:is  been  dcclureJ  guiliy,  if  it  flwllbc  deem- 
R  v.lution  gj  ablVilutely  ncce(r.iry  to  arrcll  a  man,  every  kind  of 
rigour    employed,  not  necellary   to  fccure  his  perfon, 
oujrht  to  be  fevcrcly  reprelFed  by  the  hiw. 

X.  No  perfon  lliall  be  mnlerted  for  his  opinions, 
even  fuch  as  are  religious,  provided  th.it  the  manifoi- 
tation  of  thof.-  opinions  does  not  dillurb  the  public 
order  ellablillied  by  tlie  liw. 

XI.  The  fr-e  communicaiion  of  thought,  and  of 
opinion,  is  one  of  the  moll  precious  rights  of  man. 
£very  citizen,  therefore,  may  freely  fpeak,  write,  and 
publiih,  his  fcntiments  ;  fubject,  however,  to  anfwer 
for  til-;  abi\fe  of  that  liberty,  in  cafes  detei  mined  by 
the  law. 

XII.  The  guarantee  cf  the  Rights  of  Man  and  Ci- 
tizens, involves  a  neccffity  ol  public  force :  this  force  is 
then  inftituted  for  the  advantage  of  all,  and  not  tor  the 
particular  utility  of  thofe  to  whom  it  is  confided. 

XIII.  For  the  maintenance  of  public  force,  and  for 
the  cxpences  of  adminiftration,  a  common  contribution 
is  indil'penfably  necellary  :  this  contribution  ihould  be 
equally  divided  smongll  all  the  citizens,  in  proportion 
to  tliL'ir  abilities. 

XIV.  Every  citizen  has  a  right,  by  himfelf,  or  by 
his  repref-ntativcs,  to  decide  concerning  the  neceffity 
of  the  public  contribution  ;  to  confent  to  it  treely  ;  to 
look  after  tiie  employment  of  it ;  to  determine  the 
quantity,  the  dillribulion,  the  colle>5lion,  and  duration. 

XV.  The  fociety  has  a  rirJu  to  demand  from  every 
public  agent  an  account  of  his  adminiftration. 

XVI.  Every  fociety,  in  which  the  guar;intee  of 
rights  is  not  allured,  nor  the  feparation  of  powers  de- 
termined, has  noconf.itution. 

XVII.  Property  being  aright  inviolable  and  flicred, 
no  perfon  can  be  depiived  of  it,  except  when  the  pub- 
lic neceffity,  legally  afcertained,  Ihall  evidently  require 
it,  and  on  condition  of  a  jull  and  previous  indemnifica- 
tion. 

The  conftitution  guarantees,  as  natural  and  civil 
rights, 

1.  That  all  citizens  are  admilTible  to  places  and  em- 
ployments without  any  diflinction,  but  that  of  ability 
and  virtue. 

2.  That  all  contributions  fliall  be  divided  equally 
among  all  the  citizens,  in  proportion  to  their  means. 

3.  That  the  fame  crimes  (liall  be  fuhjtifl  to  the  fame 
punifnments,  without  any  ditUndlion  of  perions. 

The  conftitution  in  like  manner  guarantees,  as  natu- 
ral and  civil  rights,  ^ 

Liberty  to  all  men  of  going,  Haying,  or  departing, 
x^ithout  being  arrcfted,  or  detained,  but  according  to 
the  forms  prefcribed  by  the  conllitution. 

Liberty  to  all  men  of  fpcaking,  writing,  printing, 
and  "  publilhing  their  thoughts,  without  having  their 
vritin:;s  fubjeifled  t"  any  examination  or  infpeclion  be- 
fore publication  ;"  and  of  exercifing  the  religious  wor- 
Ihip  to  which  they  are  attiched. 

Liberty  to  all  citizei  s  if  alFembling  peaceably,  and 
without  arms,  complying  with  the  laws  of  police. 

Liberty  of  addreffing  to  all  conftitutional  authorities 
petitions  individually  ligned. 

The  conftitution  guarantees  the  inviolability  of  pro- 
perty, or  a   juft  and  previous    indemnity  for  that  of 


A  public  Inftruvlion  fliall  be  created  and  crganizid,     French 
common  to  ail  citizens,  gratuitous  with  regard  to  thofe  Revolution 
parts  of  tuition  indifpenlable  for  all  men,  and  of  which  i_''";^'"^f 
the  eftablilhment  lliall  be  gradually  diftributed  in  a  pro- 
portion combined  with  the  divilion  of  the  kingdom. 

"  The  kingdom  is  one  and  indivilible  ;"  its  territory, 
for  adminillration,  is  dillributcd  into  83  departments, 
each  department  into  dillriifts,  each  diftrid  into  cantons. 

Thofe  are  French  citizens, 

^\'ho  are  born  in  France,  of  a  French  father  ; 

Who  having  been  born  in  France  of  a  foieign  fa- 
tlier,  have  fixed  their  relidence  in  the  kingdom  ; 

Who  having  been  born  in  a  foreign  country,  of  a 
French  lather,  have  returned  to  fettle  in  France,  and 
have  taken  the  civic  oath  : 

In  fine,  who  having  been  born  in  a  foreign  country. 


vhich  publi; 
facrifice. 


neccffity,  legally  proved,  fliall  require  the 


being  defcended  in  w-hatever  degree  from  a  Frenchman 
or  a  Fr^nchwcman,  who  have  kit  their  country  from 
religious  motives,  come  to  relide  in  France,  and  take 
the  civic  oath. 

The  right  of  French  citizenfliip  is  loft, 
ift.   By  naturalization  in  a  foreign  country  ; 
2dly,  By  being  condemned  to  penalties  which  involve 
the  civic  degradation,  provided  the  perfon  condemned 
be  not  reinllated  ; 

3dly,  By  a  fentence  of  contumacy,  provided  the  fen- 
tence  be  not  annulled  ; 

4thly,  By  initiation  into  any  foreign  order  or  body 
which  fupprfes  either  proofs  of  nobility  "  or  diftinc- 
tions  of  birth,  or  requires  religious  vows." 

"  The  law  conhUers  marriage  only  as  a  civil  con- 
traa." 

The  fovereignty  is  one,  indivifible,  "  inalienable, 
ani  imprefcriptible,"  and  it  belongs  to  the  nation  :  no 
feiffion  of  the  people,  or  individu.il,  can  arrogate  the 
exercile  of  it. 

The  nation,  from  which  alone  flow  all  powers,  can- 
not exercile  them  but  by  delegation. 

The  French  conlLitiitio..  is  reprelentative  :  the  repre- 
fentativcs  are  the  legillative  body  and  the  king. 

The  National  Allembly,  forming  the  legillative  body, 
is  permanent,  and  confifts  of  one  ciiamber  only. 

It  Ihall  be  formed  by  new  eleflions,  every  two  years. 

The  legillative  body  cannot  be  dilfolved  by  the  king. 

The    number    ot    reprefentatives    to    the  legillative 

body  lliall  be  745,  on  account  of  the  83  departments 

of  which  the   kingdom  is  compofed  ;  and   independent 

of  thole  that  may  be  granted  to  the  colonies. 

The  reprefentatives  Ihall  be  dilbibuted  among  the  83 
departments,  according  to  the  three  proportions  of 
land,  of  population,  and  the  contribution  direift. 

Of  the  745  reprefentatives  247  are  attaclied  to  the 
land.  Of  thcfe  each  department  lliall  nominate  three, 
except  the  department  of  Paris,  which  Ihall  nominate 
only  one. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-nine  reprefentatives  are  at- 
tached to  the  popul.ition.  The  total  mals  ot  the  ac- 
tive population  of  the  kingdom  is  divi.led  into  249 
parts,  and  each  deparimenl  nominates  as  many  of  the 
deputies  as  it  contains  p.ir's  of  the  population. 

Two  hundred  and  iorty-ninc  reprefentatives  are  at- 
tached to  the  contribution  direct.  The  fum  total  of 
the  dircift  contribution  of  the  kingdom  is  likewile  di- 
vided into  249  parts  ;  and  each  department  nominates 
as  many  deputies  as  it  pays  parts  of  die  contribution. 

In 
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■French  In  order   to  form  a  legillativc  national  aflembl)',  the 

Kevolution  acftive  citizens  fliall  convene,  in  primary  affemblies, every 
-  two  years  in  the  cities  and  cantons. 

"  The  primary  alTcmblies  lliall  meet  of  fall  right  6n 
the  firl^  Sunday  of  March,  it  not  convoked  Iboner  by 
the  pubhc  officers  appointed  to  do  lb  by  the  hxw." 

To  be  an  adive  citizen,  it  is  neceli'.iry. 

To  be  a  Frenchman,  or  to  have  become  a  French- 
man ; 

To  have  attained  25  years  complete  ; 

To  have  redded  in  the  city  or  the  canton  from  the 
time  determined  by  the  law  ; 

To  pay  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  a  dirtcV  contri- 
bution, at  leaft  equal  to  the  value  of  three  days  labour, 
and  to  produce  the  acquittance  ; 

Not  to  ijc  in  a  menial  capacity,  namely,  that  of  afer- 
vant  receiving  wages  ; 

To  be  infcribed  in  the  municipality  of  the  place  of 
his  refidence  in  the  lift  of  the  national  guards  ; 

To  have  taken  the  civic  oath. 

The  primary  a(femb!ies  fhall  name  electors  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  number  of  aftive  citizens  refiding  in  the 
city  or  canton  ; 

There  fhall  be  named  one  elet^or  to  the  alfembly,  or 
not,  according  as  there  fhall  happen  to  be  prefent  103 
aftive  citizens. 

There  (hall  be  named  two,  when  there  Ihall  be  pre- 
fent from  151  to  250,  and  fo  on  in  this  proportion. 

The  eleiftors  named  in  each  department  iliall  con- 
vene, in  order  to  choofe  the  number  of  reprefentatives, 
whofe  nomination  fhall  belong  to  their  department,  and 
a  number  of  fubftitutes  equal  to  the  third  of  the  repre- 
fentatives. 

"  The  alfemblies  fhall  be  held  of  full  right  on  the 
laft  Sunday  of  March,  if  they  have  not  been  before 
convrked  by  the  public  oflicers  appointed  to  do  fo  by 
law." 

All  a(5live  citizens,  \\hatever  be  their  ftate,  profef- 
fion,  or  contribution,  may  be  chofen  reprefentatives  of 
the  nation. 

Excepting,  neverthelefs,the  minifters  and  other  agents 
of  the  executive  power,  &c. 

The  members  of  the  legiflative  body  may  be  re-eledl- 
ed  to  a  fubfequent  legillature,  but  not  till  after  an 
interval  of  one  legiflature. 

No  aflive  citizen  can  enter  or  vote  in  an  aflembly 
if  he  is  armed. 

The  reprefentatives  fhall  meet  on  the  firft  Monday 
of  May,  in  the  place  of  the  linings  of  the  laft  legilla- 
ture. 

The  royalty  is  indivifible,  and  delegated  hereditarily 
to  the  race  on  the  throne  from  male  to  male,  by 
order  of  primogeniture,  to  the  perpetual  exclulion  of 
women  and  their  defcendants. 

Nothing  is  prejudged  on  the  effect  of  renunciations 
in  the  race  on  the  throne. 

The  perfon  of  the  king  is  inviolable  and  facred  ;  his 
only  title  is  king  of  the  French. 

If  the  king  put  himfelf  at  tlie  head  of  an  army,' and 
dired:  the  forces  of  it  againft  the  nation,  or  if  he  do 
nut  oppofe,  by  a  formal  a<ft,  any  fuch  enterprife  under- 
taken in  his  name,  he  fii  ill  be  lield  to  have  abdicated. 

If  the  king  having  gone  out  of  the  kingdom,  do 
not  return  to  it,  after  an  invitation  by  the  legillative 
body,  within  the  fpace  which  Ihal!  be  fixed  by  the  pro- 
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clamation,  "  and  which  cannot  belefs  than  two  months," 
he  (hall  be  held  to  have  abdicated  the  royally. 

Alter  abdication,  exprefs  or  legal,  the  king  fhall  be 
in  tlie  clafs  of  citizens,  and  may  be  accufed  and  tried 
like  them,  for  afts  pofterior  to  liia  abdication. 

The  nation  makes  provifion  for  the  fplendour  of  the 
throne  by  a  civil  lift,  of  which  the  legillative  body  thall 
fix  the  Aim  at  the  commencement  of  each  reign,  for 
the  whole  duration  cf  that  reign. 

The  king  is  a  minor  till  the  age  of  18  complete; 
and  during  his  minority  tliere  fliall  be  a  regent  of  the 
kingdom. 

l"he  regency  belongs  to  the  relation  cf  the  king, 
next  in  degree  according  to  the  order  of  fucceffion  to 
the  throne  who  has  attained  the  age  of  25  ;  provided 
he  be  a  Frenchman  refident  in  the  kingdom,  and  not 
prefumptive  heir  to  any  other  crown,  and  have  pre- 
vioully  taken  the  civic  oath. 

The  prefumptive  heir  (hall  bear  the  name  of  Pri/jct 

Royal. 

"  The  members  of  the  king's  family  called  to  tlie 
eventual  fucceffion  of  the  throne,  (hall  add  the  deno- 
mination of  French  Prince  to  the  name  which  fh  ill  be 
given  them  in  the  civil  aft  proving  their  birch  ;  and 
this  name  can  neither  be  patronymic  nor  formed  of 
any  of  the  qualidcations  aboliflied  by  tlie  prefent  con. 
ftitution." 

"  The  denomination  of  prince  cannot  be  given  to 
any  individual,  and  fhall  not  carry  witli  it  any  privilege 
or  exception  to  the  common  right  of  all  French  citi- 
zens." 

To  the  king  alone  belongs  the  choice  and  difmifllon 
of  minifters. 

_"  The  members  of  the  prefent  rational  aflembly,  and 
of  the  fubfequent  legiflatures,  the  members  of  the  tri- 
bunal of  appeal,  and  thofe  who  ihall  be  of  tlie  high 
jury,  cannut  be  advanced  to  the  miniftry,  cannot  receive 
any  place,  gift,  penfion,  allowance,  or  commiflion  of 
the  executive  power  or  its  agents  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  their  funftions,  or  during  two  years  after 
ceafing  to  exercife  them  :  the  fame  ih.dl  be  obferved  re- 
fpefting  thufe  who  (hall  only  be  infcribed  on  the  lill 
of  high  jurors  as  long  as  their  infcription  fhall  con- 
tinue." 

No  order  of  the  king  can  be  executed  if  it  be  not 
figned  by  him,  and  counterfigned  by  the  minifter  or 
comptroller  ot  the  department. 

In  no  cafe  can  the  written  or  verbal  order  of  a  kins 
flielter  a  minifter  from  refponfibility. 

The  conllitution  delegates  exclulively  to  the  legifla- 
tive body  the  powers  and  fundions   (bllowing  ; 

To  propofe  and  decree  laws — The  king  can  only 
invite  the  legillative  body  to  take  an  objecl  into  coii- 
fideration  ; 

To  fix  the  public  expences  ; 

Toeft.iblilh  the  public  contributions,  to  determine 
the  nature  of  them,  the  amount  of  each  fort,  the  du- 
ration, and  the  mode  of  coUeiftion,  &c. 

War  cannot  be  refolved  on  but  by  a  decree  of  the 
national  alfembly,  paifed  on  the  formil  and  necelfary 
propofition  of  the  king,  and  (aniflioned  by  him. 

During  the  whole  courfe  of  war,  the  legiflative  body- 
may  require  the  king  to  ncgociate  peace  ;  and  the  king 
is  bound  to  yi^ld  to  this  requilition. 

It  belongs  to  die  legiflative  body  to  ratify  treaties  of 
J^  *  peace. 
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Trti  cli    pc.icf ,  alliance,  and  commerce  ;  and  no  treaty  ftiall  have 
Revnlmlon  gff^^-j  bm  by  this  nuilkation. 

,Jj^!^      'riic   deliberations  of  ihc  legillaiive  body  (lull  be 
public,  and  the  minutes  of  the  fittings  lliall  be  printed. 

The  lej^iflative  body  may,  however,  on  any  occafion, 
form  itfeif  into  a  general  committee. 

The  plan  of  a  decree  fliall  be  read  thrice,  at  three 
intervals,  the  (hortcll  of  which  cannot  be  lefs  than  eight 
days. 

The  decrees  of  the  legillative  body  are  prefented  to 
the  king,  who  may  rtfufe  them  liis  conlent. 

In  cafe  of  a  refufal  of  the  royal  confent,  that  refuful 
is  only  fiifpcnfive. — When  the  two  following  legiila- 
turcs  ihall  fuccelfively  prcfcnt  the  fame  decree  in  the 
fame  terms  on  which  it  was  originally  conceived,  the 
king  fliall  be  deemed  lo  have  given  his  fanftinn. 

'Ihe  king  is  bound  to  exprcfs  his  confent  or  refufal 
to  each  decree  within  two  months  after  its  prelenta- 
lion. 

No  decree  to  which  the  king  has  refufed  his  confent 
can  be  again  prefented  to  him  by  the  fame  legislature. 

The  fupreme  executive  power  refuies  exclufively  in 
tl'.e  hands  ci'  the  king. 

The  king  is  the  fupreme  head  of  the  land  and  fea 
forces. 

Thi  king  names  ambafladors,  and  the  other  agents 
of  political  negociations. 

He  beftows  the  command  of  armies  and  fleets,  and 
the  ranks  ol  marlhal  of  France  and  admiral : 

He  names  two-thirds  of  the  rear-admirals,  one-half 
if  the  lieutenant-generals,  camp  niarfliHls,  captains  of 
Ihips,  and  colonels  of  the  national  gendarmerie  : 

He  names  a  t'riid  of  the  colonels  and  lieutenant-co- 
lonels, and  a  fi.xth  of  the  lieutenants  of  (hips  : 

He  appoints  in  the  civil  adminiftration  of  the  marine, 
the  diieiflrrs,  the  comptrollers,  th.e  treafurers  of  the 
arfenals,  the  mafters  of  the  works,  the  under  mailers 
of  civil  buildings,  half  of  the  mafters  of  adminiftration, 
and  the  under  mafters  of  conftruftion. 

He  apjoints  tl;e  commirtaries  o{  the  tribunals  : 

He  appoints  the  fuperintendents  in  chief  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  contiibutions  indiredl,  "and  the  admini- 
ilraii.n  of  national  domains  :" 

He  fuperintends  tlie  coinage  of  money,  and  appoints 
oflicers  entrufted  with  this  fuperintendence  in  the  gj- 
neral  commililon  and  the  miniF. 

The  effigy  of  the  king  is  ftruck  on  all  the  coinage 
of  the  kingdom. 

There  is  in  eacli  department  a  fuperior  adminiftra- 
tion, and  in  each  diftric^  a  fubordinate  adminiilration. 

The  admlniftrators  are  fpecially  charged  with  dilbi- 
buting  the  contributions  direct,  and  with  fuperintcnd- 
ing  the  money  arifing  frc  m  the  contributions,  and  the 
public  revenues  in  their  territory. 

The  king  has  the  right  of  annulling  fuch  ai51s  of  the 
■adminiftrators  cf  department  as  are  contrary  to  the 
•laW  or  the  orders  tranfmitted  to  them. 

He  may,  in  cafe  of  obftinate  difobedience,  or  of 
their  end mgeiing,  by  their  ails,  the  fafety  or  peace  cf 
the  public,  fufpend  them  fr  m  their  functions. 

The  king  ale  ne  can  interfere  in  foreign  political  cnn- 
n'e.."^icns. 

Every  declaration  cf  war  ftiall  be  made  in  thefc 
Krms ;  By  ibe  iinj  of  the  French  in  the  name  of  the  nation. 
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Juiiice  Ihall   be  gratuitoufty  rendered  by  judges  cho-       '/9|-  ^ 
fen  i'rom  time  to  time  by  tlie  people,  and  inftitutcd  by 
letters  patent  of  tiie  king,  who  cannot  reiule  them. 

"  '1  he  public  accufer  Ihall  be  nominated  by  the 
people." 

"  The  rit;ht  of  citizens  to  terminate  difputes  defi- 
nitively by  arbitration,  cannot  receive  any  infnngcnienl: 
from  the  aifts  of  the  legiilative  power." 

In  criminal  matters,  no  citizen  can  be  judged  ex- 
cept c  n  an  acculation  received  by  jurors,  or  decreed  by 
the  Icgiflatlve  body  in  the  cafes  in  which  it  belongs  to 
it  to  prolecute  the  accufation. 

After  the  accufation  fti.ill  be  admitted,  the  fad  ftiall 
be  examined,  and  declared  by  the  jurors. 

The  perfon  accufed  Ihall  have  the  privilege  of  chal- 
lenging 20,  "  without  adigning  any  reafon." 

The  jurors  who  declare  the  faifl  (hall  not  be  fewer 
than  12. 

The  application  of  the  law  fliall  be  made  by  the 
judges. 

The  procefs  ftiall  be  public  ;  "  and  the  perfon  accu- 
fed cannot  be  denied  the  aid  of  counfel." 

No  man  acquitted  by  a  legal  jury  can  be  apprehend- 
ed or  accufed  on  account  of  the  fame  faift. 

For  the  whole  kingdom  there  (hall  be  one  tribu- 
nal of  appeal,  eftablKhed  near  the  leglft  itive  body.    . 

A  higli  national  court,  compofed  of  members  of  the 
tribunal  of  appeal  and  liigh  jurors,  (hall  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  crimes  cf  minillers,  and  the  principal 
agents  of  the  executive  power  ;  and  of  crimes  which 
attack  the  general  fafety  of  the  ftate,  when  the  legif- 
lative  body  (hall  pil's  a  decree  of  accufation. 

It  (hall  not  alfcmble  but  on  the  proclamation  of  the 
legiftative  body  ;  "  and  at  the  diftance  of  30,000  toifes 
at  leaft  from  the  pl-'.ce  of  meeting  of  the  legiftative 
body." 

The  national  guards  do  not  form  a  military  body, 
or  an  inftitution  in  the  ftate  ;  they  are  the  citizens 
thcmlclves  called  to  aftift  the  public  force. 

Officers  are  chofen  for  a  time,  and  cannot  again  be 
chofen  till  after  a  certain  interval  of  fervice  as  privates. 

None  (hall  command  the  national  guard  of  more 
than  one  diftrlct. 

All  the  parts  of  the  public  force  employed  for  the 
fafety  of  the  ftate  from  foreign  enemies  are  under  ths 
command  of  the  king. 

Public  contributions  ftiall  be  debated  and  fixed  every 
year  by  the  legiftative  body,  and  cannot  continue  in 
force  longer  than  the  laft  day  of  the  following  fef- 
(ion,  if  they  are  not  exprefsly  renewed. 

"  Detailed  accounts  of  the  expence  of  the  minifte- 
rial  departments,  figned  and  certified  by  the  miiiif- 
ters  or  comptrollers-general,  (hall  be  pi'inted  and  pub- 
lilhcd  at  the  commencement  of  the  leilions  of  each 
Icgiftature. 

"  The  fame  fliall  be  done  with  the  ftatements  of 
the  receipt  of  the  dllTerent  taxes,  and  all  the  public 
r;venues." 

The  French  natirn  renounces  the  undertaking  of  any 
war  with  a  view  of  making  conquefts,  and  will  never 
employ  its  forces  againft  the  liberty  of  any  people. 

The  conftituiing  national  alfembly  declares,  "  That 
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Revohition  j^j  conftitution  ;  and  neverthelefs  confidering  that  it 
^^'J'  is  more  conformable  to  the  national  interert  to  employ 
only  by  means  provided  in  the  conltitution  itfelf,  the 
right  of  reforming  thofe  artii:les  ot  it,  of  which  expe- 
rience Ihall  h.ive  fhown  the  inconveniences,  decrees, 
that  the  proceeding  hy  an  alfembly  of  revifion  fhall  be 
regulated  in  the  form  following: 

"  When  tliree  fucceflive  le^iflatures  fhall  have  ex- 
prcdej  an  uniform  wilh  for  the  change  of  any  conftitu- 
tional  article,  the  r:vifion  demanded  fhall  ta'^e  place. 

"  The  next  legiflature,  and  thi  foUnwing,  cannot 
propofe  the  reform  of  any  conllitu-ional  article. 

"  The  fourth  legiflature,  augmented  with  249  mem- 
bers, choi(5n  in  e.ich  department,  by  doubling  the  or- 
dinary number  which  i:  funiilhes  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  iliall  form  the  ailembly  of  revifion." 

The  French  colonies  av,d  polfelfions  in  Alia,  Africa, 
and  America,  "  though  they  form  part  of  the  French 
empire,"  are  not  included  in  the  prefent  conftitution. 

With  refpeil  to  the  laws  made  by  the  national  af- 
femb'.y  which  are  not  included  in  tlie  ail  of  conftitu- 
tion, and  thofe  anterior  laws  which  it  has  not  aUerSd, 
they  Ihall  be  obferved,  fo  long  as  they  ihall  not  be  re- 
voked 01  modified  by  the  legiflative  power. 

On  the  I  ^ih  of  September  the  King  announced,  by 
a  letter  to  the  Prefident  of  the  Alfembly,  his  accept- 
ance of  the  conftitu'.ion.  This  event  was  ordered  to 
be  notified  to  all  the  foreign  courts,  and  the  Ali'embly 
decreed  a  general  amnefty  with  refpedf  to  the  events  of 
the  revolution.  On  the  following  day  the  King  re- 
paired in  perfon  to  the  Nation  .\  Alfembly  ;  and  being 
conduced  to  a  chair  of  ftate  prepared  for  him  at  the 
fide  of  the  Prefident,  he  figned  the  conftitutional  aft, 
and  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  it.  He  then  withdrew, 
and  was  attended  back  to  the  Thuillevies  by  the  whole 
Affemi)ly,  with  the  Prefident  at  their  head.  On  the 
3wth  of  September,  this  National  Alfembly,  which  has 
fcmbly  riif-  jjnce  been  known  by  the  name  of  the  Conjlitiicnt  AJfnn- 
"  bly,  dilfolved  itfelf,  and  gave  place  to  the  fucceeding 

Legijlallve  Nalic/iuil  JJfembly,  wliich  had  been  elected 
according  to  the  rules  ptefciibed  by  the  new  confti- 
tution. 

On  the  chai after  and  the  labours  of  the  Coufi'ititent 
and  labours  jjjj'embly,  we  Ihall  only  remark,  that  it  contained  many 
of  the  csn- jjien  of  talents,  and,  in  all  probability,  a  confiderable 
number  of  men  cf  integrity.  Towards  the  clofe  oi  its 
feilion,  it  aifumed  a  very  ftriking  charafter  of  modera- 
tion, and  appears  to  have  been  completely  monarchical, 
althouah  its  jealoufy  of  the  ancient  anftocvacy  pre- 
vented it  from  fufficiently  guarding  the  throne  againft 
popula  violence  ;  for  a  very  ftriking  defeiS  in  the  new 
conftitution  foon  appeared.  The  King  polfefied  a  vt-to, 
or  negative,  upm  the  refolutions  of  the  legillative  bo- 
dy :  but  this  negative  he  was  b^und  to  exercife  in 
fifrfon,  without  refponfibility,  and  without  the  inter- 
vention of  hi=;  minifters.  He  hid  no  ienatc,  crupper 
chamber,  to  ftand  between  him  and  popular  violence  ; 
and  there  was  fomething  apparently  abfurd  in  fettii  g 
tlie  TOte  of  an  individtial,  in  nppofition  to  the  collective 
wifdom  and  will  of  a  wliole  nation.  In  confequer.ce  of 
this,  lie  was  reduced  to  the  hard  alternative  of  yielding 
to  every  vote  of  the  National  Aficmbly,  or  of  expofing 
himfelf  perfonally  to  public  odium. 

TJie  new  Aflembly  was  opened  by  tlic  King  on  tlie 
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with    much  apparent    union    on 
fides.     His  fpeech,  reconimendiig  unanimity  and  con 
fidence  between   the  hgiflitive  and  executive  powers, 
was  received  wi;h  unbounded  applaufe.    The  chara<5ter        loi 
of  the  men  who  compoied  the  new  National  Ailembly  The  new 
was  unaufpicious  to  the  Court.    At  the  commencemert  ^"l^'"''.')' 
of  the  revolution,  the  great  body  of  the  peoule  at  a  di-  JT^^^^ 
tance    from  the  capital  were   little  intereft^d  in  tho  e  ;.„d  tijg'" 
projects  of  freedom  which  occupied  the  more  enlight-  charjdtcr 
ened  or  more  turbulent  inhabitants  of  Paiis.  They  had  '^^  '!•« 
gradually,  however,  been  rcufed  from   their  letlnrgy.  •^^'•'"''srs. 
The  variety  of  powers  conferred  by  the  new  conftitu- 
tion upon  the  people  at  large,  and  the  multiplicity  of 
offices  of  which  it  gave  them  the  patron.-ige,  had   kin- 
dled in  the  minds  of  men  a  love  of  dominion,  and  a 
wilh  to  inteifcre  in  public  affaiis.     This  attached  them 
to  the  new  order  of  things.     The  love  of  power,  which 
is  the  leaft  difguifed  paffion  in  the  human  heart,  and 
equally  ftrong  in  the  breaft  of  the  meaneft:  and  of  the 
highefi  of  mankind,  was  thus,  under  the  name  oi  li- 
berty, become  a  leading  paffion  throughout  this  wide 
empire.     They  who  flattered  it  moft,  and  were  moft: 
loud  in  praife  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  became  fpee- 
dily  the  favourites  of  the  public.     The  confequer.ce  of 
this  was,  that  the  new  National  Alfembl.  was  chiefly 
compofed  of  country  gentlemen,  of  principles  hit^hly 
democratic,    or  of  men  of  letters  who  had  publiihed 
popular  books,    or  conducted  periodical  publications. 
The  members  of  the  Conftituent  Alfembly  had  been 
excluded  by  their  own    decree  from  holding  feats  in 
the  new  legiflature. — The  members  of  the  latter,  there- 
fore,   had  little  regard  for  a  conftitution  which  they 
themfelves  had  not  framed,  and  which  was  not  pro- 
teifted  by  the  venerable  fanction  of  antiquity. 

When  this    Alfembly  firft  met,    it    f!i  wed  a  very  Their  iea- 
trifling  attention  to  formalities,  and  a  peev-lh  jealoufy  loiify  of 
of  the  minifters  of  the  crown.     In  the  mean  time,  the  the  mini- 
treaty  of  Pilnitz,  already  mentioned,  began  to  be  ru- '''^■'^"'^ 'I'' 
moured  abroad,  and  France  was  thrown  into  a  ftate  of'^''""'"' ^'"1 
anxious  jealoufy  for  the  fafety  of   its   newly-acquired  ccniuSt 
liberties.     Although  the  Piullians  and   Germans   (the 
Eledlor  of  Mentz  alone    excepted)    all    continued    to 
temporize,   the  nortliern  powers,  Sweden  .ind  Ruffia, 
entered   into  ftrid  engagements  to  leftore  the  old  def- 
potifm  of  France.     On  the  9th  of  November,  a  decree 
was  palFed,  that  the  emigran's  who,    after  the  firft  of 
J.'iuiary  next,  fliould  be  found  alfembled,  as  at  prefent, 
in   a   hoRile  manner,  beyond   the  frontiers,  fliould  be 
confidered  as  guilty  of  a  confpiracy,  and  fuffer  death  ; 
that  the  Fiench  Princes,  and  public  fundi  'Uaries,  who 
Ihonld  not  return  before  that  period,  Ihould  1  e  punilh- 
able  in  the  fame  manner,  and  their  property  forfeited 
during  their  own  lives.     On  the    i8th,  a   feiies  of  fe- 
vere  decrees  was  alfo  palfed  againft  luch  of  the  ejeftcd 
clergy  as  ftill  refufed  to  take  the  civic  oath.     To  both 
thefe  decrees  the  King  oppofed  his  veto,  or  negative. — 
The  moderate  party,  who  were  attaclied  to  the  confti- 
tution, rejoiced  at  this  as   a  proof  of  the  freedom  of 
their  fovereign.     But,  on   the   other  iide,  it  cxchcd  a 
moft  violent  clamour,  and  became  the  means  of-exciting       103 
new  fufpicicn  of  the  willies    of   the    Court.     At  this  Pacific  an 
time  anlweis  were   received  from   the  different  foreign ''"■'■''.' ^'* 
Courts  to  the   notification  fcnt  them  of  the  King's  ac-  'i'''-'^'^"^ 
ceptance  of  the  new  conftitution.      ihele  were  general-  f^„,„ 
ly  conceived  in  a  ftile  of  caution,  and  avoided  givi.  g  power$. 
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open  offence.  The  Emperor  even  prohibited  all  alFeni- 
bl;»ges  ot"  emigrants  within  his  Hates  ;  ant!  the  King 
intimated  to  th;  allembly  that  he  had  declared  to  the 
Elector  of  Treves,  tliat  unlefs  the  emigrants  ihould 
ceafe  before  the  i5tli  of  January  to  make  hoftile  prepa- 
rations within  his  territories,  he  would  be  confidered  as 
tlie  enemy  c{  France.  All  this,  h.owever,  did  not  pre- 
ferve  the  court  from  fufpicion;  for  although  tlie  differ- 
ent foreign  courts  had  openly  declared  pacific  inten- 
tions, yet  the  French  emigrants  baldly  alferted,  that  all 
Europe  was  actually  arming  in  their  favou"-.  Accord- 
ingly they  cealed  not  to  illicit  their  equals  in  rank, 
who  llill  lemained  within  the  country,  to  leave  it  to 
join  with  them  in  what  they  called  tlie  royal  caufe. — 
The  unhappy  Louis,  placed  between  a  republican 
party  that  was  gradually  gathering  ftrength,  and  an 
arillocratical  paity  that  was  riuling  Europe  to  arms 
againll  a  nation  of  which  he  was  tlie  conllitutional 
ciiief,  and  a  combination  of  Princes  juftly  fufpefted  of 


Maximilian,  and  tlie  Dukes  of  Wirtembcrg  and  Deui- 
Ponts,  freely  negociated.  It  is  unnecelfary  to  (late  in 
detail  the  fubterluges  employed,  in  the  mean  time,  by 
the  crafty  Leopold,  for  amufmg  the  French  with  the 
appearances  of  peace.  M.  Deleliait,  min'ller  for  fo- 
reign affairs,  fell  a  facrifice  to  them,  and  probably  to 
the  undecided  ch:.rafler  of  Louis.  He  was  accufed 
by  M.  Briffot  of  not  having  given  timely  notice  to  the 
National  Alfembly  of  the  difpofiticns  of  foieign  powers, 
and  of  not  prelling  proper  meafures  for  fecuring  the  ho- 
nour and  fafety  of  the  nation.  A  decree  of  accufation 
palfed  againft  him  in  his  abfence.  He  was  apprehend- 
ed, tried  by  the  high  national  court  at  Orleans,  and 
executed  in  confequence  of  its  fentence. 

The  fuddcn  death  of  Leopold  on  the  firft  of  March 
gave  rife  to  a  tranlicnt  hope  that  peace  mip,ht  IMl  he 
prefeived.  A  fufjiicion  of  poifon  fell  up;>n  the  French, 
but  it  was  removed  by  the  detail  of  his  difeafe  that  was 
fpeedily  publilhed.     On  the   1 6th  of  the  fame  month. 
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wilhinsj  to  feize  upon  a  part  of  his  dominions,  ftood  in     the  King  oi  Sweden  was  wounded  by  a   nobleman  of 


a  fituation  wl.i:h  would  have  perplexed  the  moll;  fliilful 
lla'cfman  ;  and  it  is  no  prool  of  incapacity  that  he  lell 
a  facritice  to  circumllances   which    mioht  have  over- 
whelmed any  known  n-.e.ifure  of  human  ingenuity.  Ad- 
10?        drelfes  were  crowding  into  the  Affembly,  difapproving 
The  mini-  the  conduifl  of  the   court.     M.   Mnntmorin  religned  ; 
dry  chaii-    M.  DclcHart  fucceeded  him  ;  and  M.  Cahier  de  Ger- 
^^  ville  became  minifter  of  the  interior.     M.  du  Portail 

refigned  a!fo,  and  M.  Narbonne  fucceeded  him  as  mi 


the  name  of  Arkeiltrom,  and  died  on  the  29th.  Tliii 
enterprifmg  prince  had  overturned  the  conllitution  of 
his  own  country,  and  he  had  formed  the  projeifl  of  con- 
dufting  in  perfon  his  troops  to  the  frontiers  of  France, 
and  of  commanding  or  accompanying  the  combmed  ar- 
mies of  Eur.'pe  in  their  attempt  to  avenje  the  caufe  of 
infulted  royalty.  In  was  in  a  great  meafure  to  cou;i- 
teraft  this  fcheme  that  he  was  alfiilinated. 

The  hidden  fall,  however,   of  thei'e  two  enemies  ra- 


nifter  of  war.     In  the  month  of  November,  M.  B.iilly's     t'ler  accelerated  than  retarded  the  meditated  holtilities 
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mayoralty  terminated  ;  and  the  once  popular  La  Fay- 
ette appeared  as  a  candidate  to  fucceed  him.  But  he 
was  fuccebfully  oppnfed  by  M.  Petion,  a  violent  Ja- 
cobin, and  a  declared  republican,  who  was  elefted 
mayor  of  Paris  by  a  great  niajoiity. 

At  this  period  the  moderate  men,  who  were  friends 
of  the  conllitution,  attempted  to  counterafl  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Jacobin  club  by  the  ellablilhinent  of  a  fi- 
milar  one.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  vacant  con- 
vent of  the  Feuillant,  in  which  it  alfembled.  The  mod 
acflive  members  of  the  Conliituent  Alfembly  belonged 
to  it,  ftich  as  M.  M.  D'Andre,  Barnave,  the  Lamelhs, 
Du  Port,  Rabaud,  Sieyes,  Chapelier,  Thouret,  La- 
bord,  Taleyrand,  Montefquieu,   Beaumetz,  &c.     The 


The  young  king  of  Hungaiy,  who  fucceeded  to  the 
empire,  made  no  fecret  either  of  his  own  intentions  or 
of  the  exillence  of  a  concert  of  Princes  againll  France. 
M.  Dumourier  was  novr  at  the  head  of  the  war-office, 
M.  Rolland  was  minifter  of  the  interior,  and  M.  Cla- 
vier: miniller  of  finance.  The  Jacobins  were  all-power- 
ful. The  Court  gave  way  to  the  torrent.  The  pro- 
perty of  the  eniiL.rants  was  confifcated,  refaving  the 
rights  of  creditors.  The  Imperial  minifter,  Prince 
Kaunitz  demaudtd  three  things  of  France;  \Jl,  The 
rellitution  of  their  feudal  rights  to  the  German  Princes; 
zdly.  To  reftore  Avignon  to  the  Pope,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  had  fome  time  before  thrown  olF  their  allegi- 
ance, and  prevailed  with  the  Conftituent  Alfembly  to 
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Jacobins  ccntrived  to  excite  a  riot  at  the  place  of  their  receive  their  country  as  a  part  of  France  ;  and  lajlly 
meeting,  which  was  in 'he  vie  nity  of  the  hall  of  the 
National  Airem!)ly.  This  afforded  a  pretext  for  Ap- 
plying to  the  Alfembly  for  the  removal  of  the  new  club. 
The  Alfembly  (howed  their  difpolition,  by  complying 
with  this  requeft. 

At  the  end  of  this  year,  the  kingdom  of  France 
was  by  no  means  profperous.  The  public  revenue  had 
fallen  far  Ihort  of  the  expenditure.  The  emigrant  no- 
bility had  carried  out  of  the  kingdom  the  greater  part 
of  the  current  coin,  and  a  variety  of  man  ifafturers, 
who  dej'ended  upon  their  oftentatious  luxury,  were  re- 
duced to  much  diftrels.  The  difpofitions  cf  foreign 
courts  appeared  very  doubtful.  The  new  year,  how- 
ever, opened  with  delufive  profpe<5ls  of  tranquillity. — 
The  German  Pii:'ces  appeared  fatisfied  with  the  m  de 
of  compenfat'on  v.liich  the  French  had  offered  tor  tie 
lofs  of  their  polfdlions  in  Alface  and  Lorraine.  The 
Prince  of  Loweftcin  accepted  of  an  indemnification. — 


Prince  Kaunitz  demanded,  that  "  the  neighb'^uring 
powers  Ihould  have  no  reafon  for  apprehenfion  from  the 
prefent  weaknefs  of  the  iniernal  government  of  France." 
On  receiving  thefe  dem.mds,  the  king  propofed  a  decla- 
ration of  war,  which  w.is  decreed  by  the  National  Af- 
fembly on  ihc  20lh  ot  April,  againft  the  Kin^  of  Hun- 
gary anil  Bohemia. 

The  French  immediately  began  the  war,  by  attack- 
ing in  three  different  columns  the  Auftrian  Netherlands. 
M.  Theobald  Ddlon  adv.inced  fiom  Litle-  to  Tournay, 
where  he  found  a  llrong  body  of  Auftrians  ready  to  re- 
ceive him.  The  national  troops,  unaccuftomed  to  fuf- 
taiii  the  fiie  r.f  regular  foldiers,  were  inftantly  thrown 
into  confufion,  and  fled  even  to  the  gates  ot  Lille.  The 
cry  of  treafoii  refonnded  on  all  lidcb  ;  and  their  com- 
mander, an  experienced  and  fiithful  othcer,  was  mur- 
dered by  Ills  own  foldiers  and  the  mob.  A  fecond  di- 
vifion  of  lOjOCO  men,  under  Licutenant-General  Biron, 
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Tlie  Princes  of  Hohenlohc  and    Salm-Salm  declared     took  polfcfllon  of  Qu'veiain  on  the  29th,  and  n  arched 
themfelves  ready  to  treat  upon  the  fame  terms.  Prince    towards  Mons.     General  Biron  was  here  attacked  by 
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the  Auftrians,  whom  he  repulfed.  Hearing,  however, 
of  the  defeat  of  Dillon,  he  retreated.  A  third  party- 
advanced  to  Furnes,  but  afterwards  withdrew.  La 
Fayette  at  the  fame  time  advanced  towards  Bouvines, 
half  way  to  Namur,fror»;  which  he  afterwards  retreated. 
The  whole  ot  thefe  expeditions  were  ill  contrived,  in  as 
much  as  they  divided  the  French  undifciplined  troops, 
and  expofed  ihem  in  fmall  bodies  to  the  attack  of  ve- 
teran forces.  The  Auftrians  were  fome  time  before 
they  attempted  to  retaliate.  At  length,  however,  on 
the  nth  of  June,  they  attacked  M.  Gouvion,  who 
commanded  the  advanced  guard  of  La  Fayette's  army 
near  Maubeuge.  M.  Goiivion  was  killed  by  a  rolling 
bullet  ;  but  La  Fayette  himfelf  having  come  up,  the 
Audrians  abandoned  the  field.  In  the  mean  time,  mat- 
ters were  haltening  in  Paris  towards  a  violent  crifis. 
Two  parties,  both  of  which  were  hoflile  to  the  prefent 
conftitution,  had  gradually  been  formed  in  the  ftate. 
^'^  ^  i  '*d  "^'^^  °"^  wilhed  to  give  more  effeiflual  fupport  to  tlie 
the  confe-  royal  authority,  by  eftablifhing  a  fenate  or  t-vo  cham- 
quences.  lers,  to  prevent  the  king's  vote  from  being  the  fole 
check  upon  popular  enthufiafm.  The  other  party  wilh- 
ed to  fet  afide  royalty  altogether,  and  to  hazard  the 
bold  experiment  of  converting  France  into  a  republic. 
Thefe  la!l  were  fupported  by  the  Jacobin  club,  which 
had  now  contrived  to  concentrate  in  itfelt  an  immenfe 
mafs  of  influence.  Innumerable  popular  focieties  were 
ettablilhed  in  every  town  and  village  throughout  the 
provinces.  With  thefe  a  regular  correfpondence  was 
kept  up  by  writing  and  by  emili'aries.  Thus  fchemes 
and  notions  were  inllantaneoully  propagated  through  a 
great  empire,  and  all  the  violent  fpirits  which  it  con- 
tained were  enabled  to  aft  in  concert:  But  the  more 
immediate  engine  of  the  republican  party  confuted  of 
the  immenfe  population  of  the  metropolis,  whom  they 
now  endeavoured  to  keep  in  confl;ant  alarm.  For  this 
puip&fe  they  alleged,  that  an  Aujlrian  Commhiee,  that  is 
to  fay,  a  confpiracy  in  favour  of  the  enemies  of  the  coun- 
try, exilled  among  the  friends  of  the  court.  M.  M. 
Genfonne  and  Br.lfot  even  offered  in  the  affembly  to 
prove  the  exillence  of  this  pretended  Auftrian  com- 
mittee. A  report  was  next  circulated,  that  the  king 
intended  to  abfcond  from  the  capital  on  the  23d  of 
May.  His  majerty  publicly  contradifted  thefe  accufa- 
tions  as  calumnies,  but  they  made  no  fmall  inipiellion 
upon  the  minds  of  the  public.  New  decrees  were  now 
made  againft  the  refradory  clergy,  but  thefe  his  n'ajelly 
refufed  to  fanflion.  A  propofal  was  alfo  made  and  de- 
creed in  the  aifembly  to  form  a  camp  of  20,000  men 
under  the  walls  of  Pari«,  and  that  for  this  levy  every 
canton  in  the  kingdom  lliould  contribute  one  horfeman 
and  four  infantry.  The  national  guard  of  Paris  dif- 
liked  the  pr'ipof  il,  und  tlie  king  gave  to  it  his  negative. 
Indeed  at  this  time  the  king  feems  to  have  come  to  a 
refolution  of  (landing  out  againil  the  Jacobin  party,  to 
which  he  had  for  fome  time  yielded.  The  m'niftry 
were  therefore  difmificd,  excepting  M.  Dumoutier,  and 
others  were  appointed  in  their  [lead.  By  this  event 
Dumuurierloft  the  confidence  of  the  Jacobin  club.  He 
iaw  his  error,  refigned  his  otllce,  and  joined  the  army. 
In  the  mean  time  a  decree  had  been  palfed,  authorifmg 
the  mai.ufafture  of  pikes  {.r  the  purpofe  of  arming 
cheaply  the  lower  clafs  of  citizens.  All  means  were 
ufed  to  render  die  king  odious  by  inflammatory  wri- 
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^'ngs  and  harangues ;  and  in  both  thefe  the  noted 
incendiary  Marat  took  the  lead. 

On  the  20th  of  June  M.  Roederer,  the  Procureur  Ge- 
neral Syndic  inforiv.ed  the  national  affembly,  that,  con- 
trary to  law,  formidalile  bodies  f'f  armed  men  were  pre- 
paring to  prefent  petitions  to  the  king,  and  to  the  na- 
tional affembly.  A  part  of  them  fpeedily  appeared 
with  St  Huruge  and  Santerre  a  brewer  at  their  head. 
They  marched  through  the  hall  in  a  proceffi  n  that 
laded  two  hours,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afterno.-n,  to 
the  number  of  about  40,000.  They  fuvrounded  the 
Thuilleries.  The  gates  were  thrown  open  ;  and  on  an 
attempt  to  break  the  door  of  the  apartment,  where  the 
king  tlien  was,  he  ordered  them  to  be  admitted.  His 
fifter  the  princefs  Elizabeth  never  departed  from  his 
fide  during  lour  or  five  hours  that  he  was  furrounded 
by  the  multitude,  and  compelled  to  litlen  to  every  in- 
dignity. All  this  while  Petion,  the  mayor  of  Paris, 
was  unaccountably  abfent.  He  at  length,  however, 
arrived,  and  alfo  a  deputation  from  the  allcmbly.  The 
queen,  with  her  children  and  the  princefs  de  Laniballe, 
were  in  the  mean  time  in  the  council-chamber,  where, 
though  protected  from  violence,  they  were  yet  expofed 
to  much  infult.  At  laft,  in  confequence  of  the  approach 
of  evening,  and  of  the  entreaties  of  Petion,  the  multi- 
tude gradually  difperfed. 

I'he  indignities  fufFered  on  this  day  by  the  royal  fa- 
mily were  in  f~me  rcfpeds  not  unfavourable  to  their 
caufe.  A  great  number  of  the  moft  refpcftable  inha- 
bitants ot  the  capital  v.-ere  alhamed  of  fuch  proceedings. 
They  complained  of  them  feverely  in  a  petition  to  the 
affembly,  and  addreiTes  to  the  fame  purpofe  were  re- 
ceived from  feveral  departments.  The  directory  of  the 
department  of  Paris,  at  the  head  of  which  were  M. 
R'lchefoucault  and  M.  Talleyrand,  pi. bliihed  adeclara- 
tlon  difapproving  of  the  condud  of  the  mayor,  and  of 
M.  Manuel  the  procureur  ol  the  commune,  whom  they 
afterwards  fufpended  from  their  offices,  although  they 
were  fpeedily  reflored  by  a  decree  of  the  affembly.  At 
the  fame  time,  La  Fayette  leaving  his  army  fuddenly, 
appeared  on  the  26'h  at  the  bar  of  the  natii'ual  affem- 
bly. He  declared  that  he  came  to  exprefs  the  indig- 
nation which  the  whole  army  felt  on  account  of  the 
events  of  the  20th:  he  called  upon  the  aifembly  to  pu- 
nilh  the  promoters  of  thefe  events,  and  to  diffolve  the 
faiffious  clubs.  The  fudden  appearance  of  La  Fayette 
threw  the  Jacobins  into  confternalion,  and  from  tliat 
period  they  never  ceafed  to  calumniate  him. 

On  the  I'A.  of  July,  on  the  motion  of  M.  Jean  de 
Brie,  the  affembly  ordered  a  proclamation  to  be  made, 
that  the  country  was  in  daw^er.  On  the  6lh,  the  king 
gave  intimation  that  the  king  of  Prullia  was  marching 
with  52,000  men  to  co-operate  againd  France.  The 
French  arms  were  at  this  time  fomewhat  fuccefsful  in 
the  Auftrian  Netherlands ;  but  the  cabinet  fpeedily 
thought  it  neceffary  to  order  the  armies  to  retreat :  a 
meafure  which  was  afterwards  publicly  cenfured  by 
Marflial  Luckner. 

On  the  y.h,  a  fingular  fcene  occurred  in  the  nation- 
al aifembly.  At  the  inftant  that  M.  BrlUot  was  about 
to  commence  an  oration,  M.  Lammourette  bilhop  of 
Lyons  requelled  to  be  heard  for  a  few  minutes.  He 
expatiated  on  the  neceflity  of  union  among  the  members 
of  tlie  aifembly,  audof  faciificing  their  pailions  and  pre- 
judices 
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French  juJices  on  the  altar  of  their  country.  He  concluded  an 
Revolution  animated  addrcls  with  tliele  words,  "  Let  all  who  hold 
in  equal  deteftation  a  republic  and  two  chambers,  and 
who  wilh  to  maintain  the  conllitiuion  as  it  is,  rilc  !" 
The  words  were  fc.ircely  pronounced  when  the  wlio'.e 
alFenibly  ftartcd  from  ihcir  feats.  Men  of  all  parties 
folcmnly  embraced  each  ciher,  and  protefted  their  ad- 
herence to  the  conllitiuion.  A  deputation  announced 
this  h-ippv  event  to  the  king;  who  immediately  came 
and  con-ratulated  them  in  a  fliort  ipeech,  wh.cli  was 
received' «iih  infini:e  appl.uife.  The  only  good  efFedl, 
however,  produced  by  this  temporary  agreement  was, 
that  the  feftival  of  the  ^ih  ol  July,  which  was  celebra- 
ted with  the  ufual  niasnifieence,  pafled  over  in  tran- 
quillity. .   .  ,     .  T 

On  the  25th  of  July,   the  duke  of  BrunUvick  iHued 
at  Coblentz  his  celebrated  manifefto.     It  declared  the 
purpofe  of  the  intended  invafion  of  France  to  be  the  re- 
Bruniwick.  Q^ration  of  the  French  king  to  full  autliority.     It  de- 
c'.ared  the  national  pu.iid  of  Fiance  refponfible  for  the 
prclervation  of  tranquillity  ;  and  threatened  with  the  pu- 
rifhrnent  of  death,   as  rebels  to  their  king,  thole  who 
lliould  appear  in  arms  againft  the  .iliied  powers.     All 
men  holding  offices,  civil  or  military,  were  threatened 
in  th.e  firne  manner,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  all  ci- 
ties.    The  city  of  Paris  in  particular,  and  the  national 
airembly,wcre  declared  refpt  nfible  for  every  infult  which 
might  be  offered  to  the  royal  family.     It  was  declared, 
that  if  thev  were  not  immediately  placed  in  falcty,  the 
allies  were  relolved  to  infl<fl  "  on  thofe  who  Ihould  de- 
ferve  it  the  moll  exemplary  and  ever  memorable  averi- 
ging  punilhments,  by  giving  up  the  city  of  Paris  to  mi- 
litary execution,  and  expofmg  it  to  total  deftruftlon; 
and  the  rebels  who  flv  uld  be  gu  Ity  of  illegal  rcfillance 
"7       (hould  fuffer  the  punilhments  which  they  Ihould  have 
Injuriousto  deferved."     Tiiis  fanguiaary  and  imprudent  manifefto 
*'"""'         operated  as  a  w.irrant  tor  the  deftruition  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Lnuis  XVI.     It  left  no  middle  party  in  the  na- 
tion.    All  who  wilhed  to  preferve  freedom  in  any  form, 
and'  all  who  loved  the  independence  of  tlieu-  country, 
were  inftantly  united.  At  the  fame  time,  the  reproaches 
iaft  Ln  the  king  by  the  Jacobins  now  gained  univerfal 
credit.     The  kings  of  Pruflla  and  of  Hungary  told  the 
French  nation,  that  their  monarch    was  fccret'y  hof- 
tile  to  the  confiitu:ion  ;    and    the    leftor.itinn  of  him 
and  his  family   1 1  defjotic  power  was  made  the  fole 
j,g       pretence  for  a  bloody  and  dangerous  war. 
But  advan-      The  republican  party  faw  the  advantage  which  they 
tnpcoiu  to  had  now  gained,  and  refolved  upon  the  depolition  of 
the  rtpuh-  the  king.     The  chief  engine  which  they  meant  to  em- 
liran  party,  pjf,y  j^  [j^;^  f^rvjce  conlifted  of  about  1500  men,  wlio 
"  "       had  come  to  Paris  at  the  period  of  the  confederation  on 

the  14th  of  July,  and  therefore  called  Fortlere's,  and  who 
were  alio  fomttimes  denominated  AlarfdHois,  from  the 
pb.ce  from  which  the  greater  number  of  them  can.e. 
Next  to  thcfe,  dependence  was  placed  in  the  populace 
of  the  fuburbs  >  I  the  lapital.  The  Uefigns  of  the  re- 
publicans were  not  unknown  to  the  court,  and  both 
j)arties  were  forming  plans  of  operation.  It  is  faid 
tlv.'.t  the  royal  party  intci-.dcd  that  the  king  and  iiis  fa- 
mily fiiould  fuddenly  leave  the  capital,  and  proceed  to 
as  great  a  diftane  as  the  coiillitulion  permitted.  The 
republicans  are  ftid  to  have  in'.cnded  to  feize  the  perfon 
o\  the  king,  and  to  coiiliiie  I'.im  in  the  cadle  of  Vin- 
cei.nes  till  a  national  convention  lliould  decide  upon  his 
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fate.  Botli  allegations  arc  probably  true.  Every  motive     Frtnch 
which  can  influence  the  mind  of  man  muit  have  indu-  R'-volution 
ced  Louis  to  wilh  to  be  at  a  dillancc  from  die  fat^it^us   _^^?^'^f 
and  fanguinary  capital.     And  the  fubfcqucnt  condudl 
of  the  republicans  .lulhorife  us  to  believe  tiiem  cipa- 
ble  of  the  worlt  crime  that  was  laid  to  their  charge. 

Various  cli.ifges  had  been  brought  forward  in  tlie  af-  lj  layette 
fembly  againlt  La  Fayette,  and  the  8th  of  Augull  was  accufc<i.-iiiil 
appointed  for  their  difcuflion.     In  the  mean  time,  on  acquitted, 
the  3d  of  Augull,  Petion  the  mayor,  at  the  head  of  a 
deputation  from  the  fectious  of  Paris,  appeared  at  the 
b.ir,  and  in  a  folemn  fpeecii  demanded  the  depofition  of 
the  king.     The  difculiion  of  the  accufation  againll  La 
Fayette  was  conlidcred  as  a   trial  of  ftrength  between 
the  parties :  he  was  acquitted,  however,  by  a  majority 
of  nearly  200;  and  the  republican  party,  defpaiiing  of 
carrying  their  poiit  by  a  vote  of  the  national  alfembly, 
refolved  to  have  reeourfe  to  infnrreiflion  and  force. 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  Auguft,  about  1500 
gentlemen,  officers  of  the  army,  and  others,  repaired  to 
the  palace,  refolved  to  prcteft  the  royal  family  or  to  pu!)licaii 
die  in  their  defence  :  added  to  thefc  were  yco  Swifs 
guards,  with  a  body  ot  cavalry  amounting  to  about 
1000.  Mandat,  the  commander  of  the  national  guards, 
a  man  who  was  fiimly  attached  to  the  conftilution,  had 
procured  2400  of  that  body  and  1 2  pieces  of  cannon. 
With  fuch  a  furce,  it  has  hsiw  generally  thought  that, 
by  vigorous  and  fteady  councils,  the  palace,  which  is  a 
kind  of  caftle,  might  have  been  fucccAfully  defended  ; 
and  what  is  now  called  a  revolution  might  have  born 
the  name  of  a  rebellion.  Meanwhile  the  alfembly  de- 
clared its  fittings  permanent.  Petion  was  at  the  palace 
late  on  the  evening  of  the  9th.  Some  apprchenlions 
were  entertained,  or  pretended  to  be  entertained,  f>r  his 
fififty  (for  the  whole  of  this  buhnefs  was,  on  the  part: 
of  the  republicans,  a  deep  laid  fcheme),  and  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  alfembly  brought  him  away.  At  mid- 
night the  to^fin  or  alarm  bell  was  founded,  and  the 
drums  heat  to  arms  through  the  city.  At  this  inftanl: 
a  number  of  the  moll  active  leaders  of  the  repul)licari 
party  allcmbled,  and  ele<5ted  a  new  common  council  or 
commune.  The  perfons  thus  irregularly  chofen  inftantly 
took  polTeffion  of  the  common  hall,  and  drove  o.it  the 
lawful  members  ;  who,  with  tli.it  weaknefs  with  which 
men  are  apt  to  fhriuk  from  ftations  of  re!p  nfibility  in 
perilous  times,  readily  gave  place  to  the  u.iuj  ers.  The 
new  commute  fent  repeated  mefTages  to  M.  Mandat, 
lequiring  his  attendance  upon  important  bufmefs.  He 
was  occupied  in  arranging  the  tr.jops  in  the  bell  order 
around  the  palace  ;  but  fu.'pefling  nothing,  he  went  to 
the  common  hall,  and  was  there  aftonifhed  to  find  a  dif- 
ferent alfembly  from  what  he  expected.  He  was  ab- 
rup:ly  accufed  of  a  plot  to  ma/Tacre  tlie  people,  and 
ordered  to  prifon  ;  but  as  he  defcended  the  ftiirs,  he 
was  fhot  with  a  piltol,  and  Santerre  was  appointed  in 
his  (luad  to  command  the  national  guard. 

On  this  eventful  night  no  perfon  in  the  palace  went 
to  bed.  About  fix  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  loth 
the  king  defcendtd  into  the  gardens  to  review  the 
tr*op;.  He  was  received  with  (lir.uts  of /^/tv /<•  ro/ ex- 
cepiing  from  the  artillery,  who  ihouted  Five  la  nation. 
The  king  returned  to  the  palace,  and  the  multitude 
cont  nued  to  colleifl.  The  national  guard  ftenied  nn- 
determiiicd  about  wliat  they  were  to  do,  as  they  alTem- 
bled  in  divifions  near  tlie  palace ;  and  had  a  fteady  re- 
finance 
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French    fiftanee  been  made  from  within,    it 
Revolution  would  have  joined  the  royal  party.     But  towards  eight 
_,  o'clock  M.  Roederer  procured   admittance  to   the   pa- 
lace, and  told  the  king  that  armed  multitudes  were  af- 
fembling  in  hoftilc  array  around  the  Thuilleries  ;  that 
the  national  guard  Vi-as  not  to  be  depended  upon ;  and 
that,  in  cafe  of  refiftance,  tlie  whole  royal  family  would 
mod  certainly  be  malfacred.     He  therefore  advifed  the 
king  to  feek  protedlion  in  the  hall  of  the  national  af- 
fembly.     With  this  advice  the  king,  with  his  ufual  fa- 
cility of  temper,  was  ready  to  comply  ;  but   the  q\ieen 
oppofed  with  vehemence  the  humiliating  propofal.     Be- 
coming gradually,  however,   alarmed  for  the  fafety  of 
her  children,  (lie  gave  her  confent ;  and  the  king  and 
queen,  the  princefs  Elizabeth,    with    tlie    prince   and 
princefs  r>..yal,  went  on  foot  to  the  hall  of  the  aflembly. 
"  I  am  come  hither  (faid  his  majefty)   to  prevent  a 
great  crime.     Among  you,  gentlemen,  I  believe  myfelf 
in  fafety."     By  an  article  of  the  conftitution  the  aflem- 
bly could  Rot  deliberate  in  "^refence  of  the  king.     The 
royal  family,  were,  therefore,  placed  in  a  narrow  box  fe- 
parated  from  the  hall  by  a  railing,  where  they  remain- 
ed for  14  hfiurs  without  any  place  to  which  they  could 
retire  for  refreihment,  excepting  a  very  fmall  clofet  ad- 
joining.    Here  they  fat  liltening  to  debates,  in  which 
the  royal  charafter  and  office  were  treated  with  every 
maik  of  infult. 

When  the  king  left  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries, 
lie  unfortunately  forgot  to  order  it  to  be  immediately 
Surrendered.  He  recollected  this  as  foon  as  he  reached 
the  alfembly,  and  fent  orders  for  this  purpofe ;  but  it 
was  now  too  late.  The  infurgents  amounted  to  about 
20,000  efFeiSive  men.     They  were  drawn  up  in  tolera- 
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is  probable  they    e'efted,  deputies  to  the  new  national  Convention.   Com-    French 
millioners  were,    in  the  mean  time,  fent  on  the  fame  R'volntion 
evening  to  give  to  the  armies  a  falfe  and  favourable  ac-  ..IZ'il. 
count  of  thefe  tranfaaions.     The   royal   family  were  ^'^'"""^ ' 
fent  to  the  old  palace  of  the  Temple  in  the  midft  of  the 
city,  to  remain  there  under  a  ftriifl  guard  ;  and  allper- 
fons  of  rank  who  had  been  attached    to    them    were 
feized  and  committed  to  the  different  prifons. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  temper  of  the  people  of  Pa-  Bloody 
ns  at  this  time,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  at  the  fame  temper  of 
inftant  when  the  multitude  with  bloody  fury  were  maf-  '^^  People 
facring  the  menial  fervants  in  the  palace,  and  could  °f  ^'"'^' 
fcarcely  be    rellrained    from    offering  violence  to  the '' 
Swifs  who  were  made  prifoners,  they  would  fuffer  no 
aft  of  pillage  to  pafs  unpunilhed.     Several  attempts  of 
this    kind    were    accordingly  followed    by  the  inftant 
death  of  the   criminals.     The  plate,  the  jewels,  and 
money  found  in  the  Thuilleries  were  brought  to  the 
national  aflembh',  and  Lhrown  down  in  tlie  hall.     One 
man,  whofe  drefs  and  appearance  befpoke  extreme  po- 
verty, call;  upon  the  table  an  hat  full  of  gold. But  the 

minds  of  thefe  men  were  elevated  by  enthufiafm  ;  and 
they  conceived  themfelves  as  at  this  moment  the  cham- 
pions of  freedo.m,  and  objefts  of  terror  to  the  kings 
of  the  earth. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fituation  of 
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ble  order  by  Wefterman  a  Pruffian,  and  had  about  30 
pieces  of  cannon  along  with  them.  The  gentlemen 
within  the  palace,  who  had  alfembled  to  protect  the 
king's  perfon,  were  now  difpirited,  and  knew  not  what 
part  to  aift.  The  commander  of  the  Swifs,  M.  Affry, 
was  abfent,  and  the  captains  knew  not  what  to  do  ;  and 
the  national  guard  had  no  leader  in  confequence  of  the 
death  of  Maudat.  About  nine  o'clock  the  outer  gates 
were  forced  open  ;  and  the  infurgents  formed  their  line 
in  front  of  the  palace.  A  bloody  combat  commenced 
chiefly  between  die  Marfcillois  and  the  Swifs.  After 
a  brave  refiftance  of  about  an  hour,  the  Swifs  were  over- 
pov.  ered  by  numbers,  and  gave  way.  All  of  tliem  that 
could  be  iound  in  the  palace  were  malfacred ;  feme 
even  while  imploring  quarter  on  their  knees.  Others 
efcapcd  into  the  city,  and  were  protefted  by  indivi- 
duals. Of  this  brave  regiment,  however,  only  200  fur- 
vived  ;  but  every  human  being,  even  the  loweft  fervants 
found  in  the  palace,  were  put  to  death.  The  Swifs 
taken  piifoners  in  various  quarters  were  conduced  to 
the  door  of  the  alfembly,  and  taken  by  decree  under 
the  proteftlon  of  the  ftate.  But  the  fanguinary  mulii- 
tude  infifted  upon  putting  them  to  inftant  death  ;  and 
the  alfembly  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  unable 
to  protsi.1:  them,  had  not  the  Marfeillois  interfered  in 
their  iavour. 

The  fufpenfion  of  the  royal  authority  was  now  de- 
creed, and  the  nation  was  invited  to  ele^t  a  Conientiun 
to  determine  the  nature  of  its  future  government.  On 
rhis  uncommon  occalion  all  Frenchmen  of  2 1  years  of 
age  w-ere  declared  capable  of  electing,  and  of  bsing 
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ance  was  ex-  Crinc/l  fi 
tremely  critical,  and  it  appeared  very  doubiful  if  the  t„ation  of' 
new  Convention  would  ever    be  fuffered  to  aifrmbl-.  the  wliole 
La   Fayette  had  accidentally  got  fpeedy  notice  of  the  ^'"gdom. 
events  of  the  loth  of  Auguft.     He  advifed  the  mari- 
flrates  of  the  town  of  Sedan  to  imprifon  the  commiffio'n- 
ers  from  the  national  alfembly  when  they  ihould  arrive 
there  ;  which  was  accordingly  done.     He,  at  the  fame 
time,  publiflied  an  addrefs  to  his  army,  calling  upon       j  g 
them  to   fupport  the   king   and  the   conftitution  ;  but  La  F!yette 
finding  tliat  they  were  not  to  be  depended  upon,  on  the  withdraws 
19th  Auguft  he  left  his  camp  in  the  night,  accompa- ff""' the 
nied  only  by  his  ftaff  and  a  few  fervants.     They  took  ^/n^y— His 
the  rout  of  Rocliefort  in  Liege,  which  was  a  neutral  ^^^l^^^ 
country  ;  but  were  met  by  a  party  of  the  enemy,  who  '  *"    "' 
took  them  prifoners,  and  they  were  detained  in  Pruf- 
fian  and  Auftrian  dungeons  till  autumn  1794,  when 
it  was  faid  that  La  Fayette  himfelf  made  his  efcape  ; 
the  report,  however,  was  premature.    The  fevere  treat- 
ment of  this  man  was  probably  a  confiderable  error 
in  policy  on  the  part  of  the  allies.      His  fidelity    to 
the  king  is  very  generally  admitted ;  and  his  attach- 
ment  to  the  conftitution,  his  love  of  his  country,  his 
bravery,  and  many  amiable  qualities  merited  a  better 
fate. 

To  return  from  this  digrefflon.  The  commiflloners 
were  foon  fet  at  liberty'at  Sedan,  and  received  with  ap- 
plaufe  by  the  army  of  La  Fayette.  General  Arthur 
Dillon  at  nrft  entered  into  the  fentiments  of  La  Fayette ; 
but  the  politic  Dumourier  diverted  him  from  his  pur- 
pofe, and  by  this  means  regained  his  credit  with  tlic 
Jacobins,  and  was  appointed  commander  in  chief.  The 
other  generals,  Biron,  Montefquieu,  Kellerman,  and 
Cuftine,  made  no  oppofiiion  to  the  will  of  the  na- 
tional alfembly. 

Meanwhile,  the  combined  armies  of  Auftria  and 
Prulha  had  entered  France.  The  duke  of  Brunfw-lck's 
army  was  above  50,000  ftrong.  General  Clairfait  had 
joined  him  v.-ith  15,000  Auftrians,  and  a  confiderable 
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body  of  Hellians,  along  with  20,000  French  emigrants ; 
amounting  in  all  to  90,000  men.  To  oppolc  thefe, 
Dumouritr  had  only  17,000  men  cclkacJ  near  the 
point  from  which  the  enemy  were  appro.iclimg  m 
Luxembourg.  The  Trench  emigrants  had  given  Uie 
duke  of  Brunfwick  fucli  an  account  of  the  diltraaed 
rtate  cf  th:ir  own  country,  and  ot  the  pretended  difaf- 
feaion  of  all  orders  of  men  towards  tlie  ruling  faaion 
'  in  Paris,  that  no  rcfiftancc  of  any  importance  was  ex- 
pcfled.  When  the  combined  troops,  confilling  either 
cf  Ilea  J  V  Auftrian  or  Hungarian  battalions,  or  of  thole 
well  diiciplined  Prufilans  \vhicii  the  great  Frederick 
h.id  inured  to  the  bell  military  difcipline,  were  reviewed 
in  Gfrmany  before  fetting  out  on  their  march,  it  is 
faid  that  the  fpc^ators,  among  wliom  the  French  caufe 
was  not  unpopular,  beheld  them  with  anxiety  and  re- 
j;ret,  and  pitied  the  unhappy  country  agaiuft  which 
tivs  irreliftibla  force  was  direfted.  The  foldiers  and 
their  oflicers  regarded  ihemfelves  as  departing  for  a 
hunting  match,  or  an  excurlion  of  pleafure  ;  and  many 
of  the  ufual  accommodations  of  an  army  were  ill  attend- 
ed to,  fuch  as  liofpitals,  &c.  The  beginning  of  their 
progrefs  into  Fiance  jullified  thefe  expeflations.  Long- 
wy  furrendered  after  a  liege  of  15  hours,  although  well 
fortified,  poifeired  of  a  garrifon  of  3500  men,  and  de- 
fended by  71  pieces  of  cannon.  The  news  of  this 
event  irritated  the  alfembly  fo  much,  that  they  decreed, 
thar,  when  retaken,  the  houlcs  of  the  citizens  fliould 
be  razed  to  the  ground  ;  and,  diftrulU'ul  of  the  officers 
of  tlie  army,  they  decreed  that  the  municipal  officers  of 
a  town  (liould  hereafter  have  power  to  coiuroul  the  de- 
liberations of  the  council  rf  war.  Verdur.  was  next 
fummoned  ;  and  here  the  municipality  compelled  the 
governor  M.  Beaiirepiare  "to  furreader.  That  officer, 
difappointed  and  enraged,  fhot  himfelf  dead  with  a  pi- 
llol  in  prefcnce  of  the  council,  and  on  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember the  PrufTian  troops  entered  the  town. 

The  news  of  this  fecond  capture,  and  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Pruffians,  fpread  an  inllant  alarm 
through  Paris.  It  was  propofed  to  raife  a  volunteer 
army,  which  fhould  fet  out  immediately  to  meet  the 
enemy.  The  common  council,  whicli  was  now  led  by 
Robeipierre,  Danton,  Marat,  and  others  of  the  moft 
fanguinary  charaifler,  ordered  the  alarm-guns  to  be  fired, 
and  the  populace  to  be  fummoned  to  meet  in  the 
Champ  dc  Mars  to  enroll  themfelves  to  march  againft 
the  enemy.  The  people  alfembled,  and  either  in  con- 
ftquence  of  a  premeditated  plan,  or,  whxh  is  not  very 
probable,  of  an  inftantaneous  movement,  a  number  of 
voices  exclaimed,  tliat  "  the  domellic  foes  of  the  na- 
tion ought  to  be  deflroyed  before  its  foreiijn  cnem:es 
were  attacked." 

Parties  of  armed  men  proceeded  without  delay  to 
the  prifons  where  the  non-juring  clergy,  tl  e  Swil's  offi- 
cers, and  thole  confined  fince  the  10th  of  Augufl:  on 
iiccount  of  piadices  againll  the  Hate,  were  detained  in 
tuftody.  Thty  took  out  the  prifoners  one  by  one, 
gave  them  a  kind  of  mock  trial  before  a  jury  of  them- 
felves, acquitted  fome  fev/,  and  murdered  the  reft. 
Amons;  thefe  lafl  was  the  piincefs  de  Lamballe.  She 
was  taken  from  her  bed  before  this  bh  ody  tribunal,  and 
uialTacred  ;  her  head  was  carried  by  the  populace  to  the 
Temple,  to  be  feen  by  the  queen,  whofe  friend  (he  was. 
Thefe  nialllxres  hilled  for  two  days,  and  upwards  of 


1000  perfons  were  put  to  deatli.     There  is  fcarce  any     French 
thing  in  hiftory  that  can  be  reprefented  as  parallel  to  Revolution 
them  ;  they  were  committed,  it   is   faid,  by  lefs  than  ._^1^'"^^ 
300  men,    in  the  midft  of   an    immenfe  city,    which 
heard  of  them  witli  horror,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
national  alfembly,  whidi,  by  going  in  a  body,  could 
liave  put  an  end  to  them.     But  fuch  was  the  confufion 
and  difmay  of  thefe  two  difgraceful  days,  that  no  man 
dared  to  llir  from  his  own  houfe  ;  and  every  one  belie- 
ved that  the  whole  city,  excepting  his  own  llreet,  was 
engaged  in    malfacre  and  bloodlhed.       The  national 
guards  were  all  ready  at  their  refpeiflive  polls,  but  no 
man  dircfled   them  to  ail :  and  there  is  too  much  rea- 
fon  to  fufpefl  that  Santorre  and  the  chiefs  of  the  com- 
mune connived,  at  leall,  at  ihe  tranfa^ion. 

In  the  mean  time,  general   Dumoiirier  was  taking  state  of 
the  belt  meafures  to  protraft  the  march  of  the  enemy  the  French 
till  the  army  of  Kellerman,  confilling  of  20,000  men,  army,  and 
could  join  him  from  Lorraine,  and  that  of  Boiirnonville  <:""<1"'^  °^ 
from   Flanders,  amounting  to   13,000;  together  with   •"'"""" 
whatever    new  levies  Luckner  might  be  able         '     ' 
him  from   Chalons. 


be  able  to  fend 
The  forell  01  Angor.ne  extends 
from  north  to  fouth  upwards  of  40  miles  ;  it  lay  direct- 
ly in   the  route  of  the   duke  of  Brunfwick,  who  mull 
either  force  his  way  acrofs  it,   or  make  a  circuit  of  40 
miles  by  the  pafs  of  Grandpreon  the  north,  or  by  Bar- 
leduc  on  the  fouth.     The  pafs  that  lay  direiflly  in  hia 
route  was  that  of  Bicfme.     After  furveying  Dillon's 
pofition  here,   he  left  a  party  of  20,000  men  to  watch 
it;  and  witli  the   main  body  of  hia  army  took  the  cir-       ,.j 
cuitous  route   by  Grandprc  on  the  north.     Here  Du-  The  iKruf- 
mourier  waited  to  receive  him,  and  was  attacked  on  the  Taiis oblige 
1 2  th  and  I3'li   without   fnccefs:  but   on  the  14th,  the '>'"' ""■<=- 

attack  of  the  Pruffians  was  irreliftible,  and  Dumourier  "■'=^'> ''"^ 

,,,-.,.  ,     ,  ,-00  not  fol- 

retreatmg,  gave  up  the  pals.     On  his  march  he  was  fo  io.jv„p 

violently  prelfed  by  the  advanced  cavalry  of  the  Pruf-th<.ir  ad- 
fians,  that  his  army,  at  one  time,  was  feized  with  a  pa-  vantage, 
nic,  and  fled  before  1500  men  ;  who,  if  they  had  pulh- 
ed  their  advantage,  might  liave  difperfed  it.  On  the 
15th,  however,  Dumourier  encamped  at  St  Menehould, 
and  began  to  fortify  it.  Bouri.onvillc's  army  joined 
Dumourier  on  the  lytli.  The  duke  of  Brunfwick 
formed  a  plan  of  attacking  Kellerman  before  hij  junc- 
tion could  be  completed.  That  general  arrived  on  the 
19th  within  a  mile  of  Dumourier's  camp  ;  the  projeft- 
ed  attack  took  place  ;  the  Pruffians  manceuvred  with 
their  ufual  coolnefs  and  addrefs  ;  they  attempted  to 
furround  Kellerman's  army,  but  this  could  not  be  ac- 
complilhed.  The  French  troops  preferved  excellent 
order,  while  the  national  vivacity  was  conftantly  (how- 
ing  itfclf  in  their  fliouts  and  patriotic  fongs :  4C0 
Fiencli  were  killed,  and  500  w-ounded  ;  the  lofs  of 
the  Pruffians  was  much  greater  :  and,  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy,  Kellerman  joined  Dumourier  at  the  end  of 
the  engagement  without  oppofition.  At  the  time  that 
the  attack  was  made  on  tlie  army  of  Kellerman,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  force  Dillon's  camp  at  Biefme  by 
the  20,000  men  that  had  been  left  in  its  vicinity,  but 
without  fucccfs  ;  and  this  large  detachment  was  thus 
prevented  from  croffing  the  foreft  of  Argonnc  and  join- 
ing the  duke  of  Brunfwick.  It  is  to  be  obfcrved,  that 
in  tliefc  engagements  tlie  French  owed  their  fuperiority 
chiefly  1 1  the  excellence  of  their  artillery  ;  a  circum- 
(lance  which  ferved  to  convince  their  enemies  that  they 
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French  had  to  contend  with  regular  military  bodies,  anil  not 
Revolution  •^yjt)j  undifciplined  multitudes,  as  they  expedecl. 
^IIJ'!^  The  duke  of  Brunfwick  encamped  his  army  at  La 
J32  Lun,  near  the  camp  of  Dumourier.  And  here  the 
The  Pruf-  PruGians  began  to  be  in  extreme  diftiefs  both  from 
ft  "it'^11  ficknels and  famine.  No  temptatirn  could  induce  the 
ficknefs  ^  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  carry  provilions  to  the 
and  Til-  hoftile  camp,  while  at  the  fame  time  the  French  army 
mine.  was  abimdantly  fupplicd. 

Bournonville,  with  a  body  of  4000  men,  intercepted 
feveral  droves  of  callle  and  other  convoys  of  provilions 
deftined  for  tlie  Prulhans.  The  rain  tell  in  torrents, 
and  the  roads  were  uncommonly  deep.  Expofcd  to  tlie 
cold,  the  moiftuie,  and  want  of  provifions,  the  Pruflians 
r.i(hlj  ate  great  quantities  of  the  grapes  ot  Champagne. 
The  confequsnce  of  this  was,  tliat  an  epidemical  dillem- 
per  commenced  and  fpread  through  the  army  to  fuch  an 
extent,  that  io,oco  men  at  one  time  were  unfit  for  duty. 
The  duke  ot  Brunfwick,  however,  ftill  commanded  a 
force  much  more  numerous  than  that  of  Dumourier ; 
and  he  has  been  much  cenfured  for  not  attacking  his 
camp,  and  forcing  him  to  ergage.  It  has  been  faid, 
that  the  veteran  acd  numerous  force  which  he  com- 
manded would  have  marched  to  certain  vi<5tory  a- 
gainft  the  raiv  troops  that  cppofed  them  ;  that,  ha- 
ving defeated  Dumourier's  army,  there  was  nothing 
to  oppofe  their  march  to  Paris.  But  the  duke  of 
Brunfwick  had  entered  France  upon  the  fuppofition, 
that  in  its  prefent  diftraifted  Ifate  no  regular  army  could 
be  brought  into  the  field  agalnft  him,  and  that  the 
people  at  large  were  hoftile  to  the  ruling  fidion.  The 
contrary  of  all  this  had  turned  out  to  be  true.  He 
found  himfelf  in  tlie  midft  of  an  hoftile  people,  and  op- 
pofid  by  (kilful  militaiy  chiefs.  A  defeat  in  fuch  a 
fituation  would  have  brought  certain  ruin  to  his  army  ; 
and  even  the  lofs  fuftained  in  the  acquifition  of  a  victo- 
ry might  have  proved  equally  fatal.  The  remains  of 
the  French  army  would  not  fail  to  hang  upon  his  lear  ; 
and  from  the  difpofuion  of  the  people  it  appeared  im- 
pofiible  to  afcertain  to  what  amount  that  army  might 
be  fuddenly  increafed.  After  propoling  a  truce,  there- 
fore, v.hich  lafted  eight  days,  he  commenced  his  retreat 
towards  Grandpre,  and  no  advantage  was  gained  over 
him  in  the  courfe  of  it.  Verdun  was  retaken  by  the 
Fiench  on  the  12th  of  October,  and  Longwy  on  the 
1  Slh  ;  the  fiege  of  Thionville  was  at  the  fame  time  raifed. 
That  fmall,  but  lirong  fortrefs,  under  the  command  of 
general  Felix  Wimpfen,  had  held  in  check   an   aimy  of 
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Llfle  fum-  While  the  Pfuffians  were  advancing  from  the  north- 
»noneJ  and  eaft,  the  Auftrians  under  the  duke  of  Saxe  Tefclien 
vigoniully  laid  fiege  to  Lifle.  The  council-general  of  the  com- 
befiegcd  by  niune  anfwered  the  fummons  of  the  befiegers  thus, "  We 
the  Auftri-  ^^^^,^  -^  renewed  our  oath  to  be  faithful  to  the  nalion, 
ans,  but  in        .    ■"  .       •     ,-,  ,  i-  i- 

vain,  ^^"^  '°  maintam  liberty  and  equality,  or  to  die  at  our 

poft.  We  will  not  perjure  ourielves."  Such  was  the  an- 
iVer  of  thefe  men  who  had  already  perjured  thcnifelves 
by  contributing  to  overturn  the  conftitution  which  they 
had  repeatedly  fworn  to  defend.  The  Auftrian  batte- 
ries began  to  play  upon  the  town  on  the  29th,  and  were 
chiefly  direfied  againfl;  th.it  quarter  wliich  was  inhabi- 
ted by  the  lower  ciafs  of  citizens,  for  the  purpofeofma- 
Jcing  them  mutinous  and  feditious.  This  procedure  was 
ill  j'ldged.  The  lower  clailes  of  mankind  are  always 
iiiuch  accuftomed  to  hardlhips,  and  they  go  farthelt  in 


fupport  of  any   enthufiaftic  principle   they  have  been     Frciah 
perfaaded  to  adopt.     Accordingly,  though  a  great  part  R'^'olut'"" 
of  the  city  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins   the  cicizens  vi,''''' 
of  Lille  became  daily  more  obliinate.     They  received 
each  other  into  the  houfes  that  were  ftill  ftandin^.  and 
every  vault  and  cellar  was  occupied.     Although   up- 
wards of  30,000  red-hot  balls  and  6coo   Lombs  v.'ere 
thrown  into  the  city,  beilJes  the  efforts  msde  by  an  im- 
mcnfe  battering  train  of  artillery,  yet  tlie  lofs  boih  to  the 
garrifon  and  people  did  not  exceed  500  perions,  moft  of 
whom  were  women   and   children.     After  a  fornight 
of  fi  uitlefs  labour  the  Auftrians  raifed  the  fiege.  j , . 

War  had  been  declaied  againft  the  king  nf  Sardinia  Wardc- 
on  account  of  the  threatering  appearances  exhibited   in  chrcd  i- 
that  quarter.     On    the    20th    of    September    general  "-''"'^  ''>« 
Montefquieu  entered  the   teiritories  of  Savoy,  and  was  !!'"°."f 
received    at    Chambery    and    tliroughout    the    wnole  .savoy  t.-.- 
country  with  marks  of  unbounded  welcome.     On  the  ken,  &c. 
29th  general  Anfelm,  with   another  body    of  troops, 
took  poifeflion  of  Nice  and  the  country  around  it.     On 
die  30th  general  Cuftine  advanced  to  Spires,  when  he 
found  the  Auftrians  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.     He 
attacked  and  drove  them  through  the  city,  taking  3000 
of  them  prifoners.     The   capture  of  ^Vorms  fuccceded 
that  of  Spires  ;  Mentz  furrendered  by  capitulation  ;  anl 
Frankfort  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  en  the  23d. 
Out  of  this  laft  place,    however,  they  were  afterwards 
driven  on  the  2d  of  December.  j.. 

On  tlie  2clh  of  September  the  French  Nalior.al  Con- The  n^- 
venlion  aflembled.     It  was  found  to  contain  men  of  all  tional  coii- 
charaders,    orders,    and    ranks.     Many    diftinguilhed  ^'^"''O"  »'' 
members  of  the  Conptuting  Alfembly  were  elected  into  '"^°''>'"' 
it,  and  alfo  feveral  that  had  belonged  to  the  Legijlctlve 
Allembly  ;    even    iorelgrers    were  invited   to  become 
French  legiflators.    The  famous  Thomas  Paine  and  Dr 
Prieftley  of  England   were  eledted  by   certain  depart- 
ments ;  but  the    latter   declined  accepting.      Clouts  a 
Prufllan,  whom  we  formerly  noticed  as  bringing  a  de- 
putation to  the  bar  of  the  conftliuent  aifembly,  confift- 
ing  of  perfons  reprefenting  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
was  ahb  chofen.  The  general  afpect  of  the  new  conven- 
tion fhowed  that  the  republican  party  had  acquired  a  de-  g 
cided  fuperlority.  On  the  firft  day  of  meeting  M.  Ccllot  And  uc- 
D'Herbois,  who  had  formerly  been  an  aftor,  afcended  crets  the  e» 
the   tribune,   and    propofed    ibe   eternal  abolition  of  roy- ^""■^'^  ^^^>'■^- 
alty  in  France.     The  queftion  was  carried  by   acclama-  ''''™  "^ 
tlon,  and  die  houfe  adjourned.     Meftages  were  fent  to  p^ancJ  '" 
all  parts  of  die  country  to  intimate  the  decree,  and  by 
the  influence  of  die  Jacobins  they  were  everywhere  re- 
ceived with  applaufe.      It  was  next  day   decreed,  that 
all  public  aifts  lhf)uld  be  dated  by  the  year  of  the  French 
republic  ;  and   all  citizens  were  declared  eligible  to  all 
the  vacant  oifices  and  places.     The  rage  of  republica- 
nifm  foon  went  fo  far,  that  the  ordinary  titles  of  Mon- 
ficur  and  Madame  were  abohfhcd,  and  die  appellation 
of  Cili%cn  fubftituted  in  their  ftead,  as  more  fui-.able  to  * 
the  principles  of  lilierty   and    equality. — It  may  be  re- 
marked, that   in  tnis  laft   trifling  circumftance  an  at- 
tachment to  the  form  of  fpeech  to  which  they  had  been 
accuftomed  appears  even    in    its    abolition :  For,    al- 
though the  Roman  orators  addrelfcd  their  cuuntrymen 
when  aifembled  by  the  honourable  appellation  of  Ciii- 
Zens,  yet  they  never,  in  accofting  an  individual,  called 
him  Citizen  Cato,  or  Citi/en  Csfar,  according  to  thj 
mode  now  adopted  in  France. 
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It  was  Toon  difcovered  that  ths  leading  republlc.ins 
h.ui  divided   into  two  oppoate  faclicnv.     The  one  of 
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h.ui  divided   into  two  oppc     _    . 

thel"';  w:s  called  Girsmlijls,  becaufc  Vergniaud,  Gen- 
ib;ir6,  GiiaJet,  and  fomeotliers  of  its  leaders,  were  mem- 
bers from  the  department  of  La  Gironde.  The  cele- 
brated Condorcet  belonged  to  this  partv  ;  and  they  were 
fom-times  denominated  HriffoUnn,  from  iM.  Briirot  de 
\Yarviile  their  principal  leader.  They  fupported  the 
minillry  now  i;i  cjlice,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Ro- 
land ;  and  the  majority  of  the  convention  was  obvioufly 
attached  to  them.  In  cppolition  to  thefe  was  tlie 
fmaller  party  of  the  Mountain  ;  fo  called  from  its  mem- 
bers ufiially  fitting  in  rhe  convention  on  the  upper  feats 
of  the  hall.  Tliey  were  men  pjirdlcd  of  lefi  perfonal 
reipeanbility,  and  fewer  literary  accomplilliments,  but 
of  daring  and  fanguinary  characters,  whom  the  r!;volu- 
tion  h.id  brought  into  public  notice.  At  the  head  of 
this  party  were  Danton  and  Robefpierre  ;  and  fubor- 
dinnte  to  thefe  were  Couthon,  B.izlre,  Thuriot,  Mer- 
lin de  Thionvill,  St  Andre,  Camille  Demoulins,  Cha- 
bot.  Collot  D'Herbois,  Sergent,  Legendre,  Fabie 
D'Eglaniine,  Panis,  and  Marat. 

Tiiefe  two  parties  Ihowed  the  diverfity  of  their  cha- 
racters in  the  manner  in  V'hich  they  treated  the  malla- 
cres  of  the  2d  and  3d  of  September.  The  Brilfotines, 
with  the  m  ijority  of  the  convention  wifhed  to  bring  the 
murderers  to  trial ;  but  the  quellion  was  always  eluded 
by  the  other  party,  with  the  allillance  of  the  Jacobin 
club  and  of  the  populace. 

On  the  c/.h  of  6(5lober  it  was  decreed,  that  all  emi- 
grants, when  taki-n,  fhould  fufFcr  death  ;  and  on  the 
15th  ot  November,  in  confequence  of  an  infurreftlon  in 
the  duchy  of  Deux  Fonts,  and  an  application  on  the  pan 
fif  tlie  inf'irgents  to  the  convention  for  aid,  the  following 
decree  was  parted  :  "  The  national  convention  declare, 
ill  the  name  of  the  French  nation,  that  they  will  grant 
fraternity  and  afliftance  to  all  thofe  people  who  wi(h  to 
procure  liberty  ;  and  they  charge  the  executive  power 
to  fend  orders  to  the  generals  to  give  afliftance  to  fuch 
people  as  have  fuflfered,  or  are  now  fuffering,  in  the 
caufe  of  liberty."  Of  this  decree  foreign  nations,  with 
great  reafon,  complained  much,  as  will  ihortly  appear. 

To  return  to  the  military  aff.iirs  of  the  new  repub- 
lic. 0;i  the  lith  of  O^ober  General  Dumouricr 
came  to  Paris,  and  was  fpeedily  fent  to  commence  a 
winter  campaign  in  the  Netherlands.  He  fuddenly  at- 
tacked the  Auftrians  at  the  village  of  BolTu,  and  drove 
them  from  their  ground.  On  the  5th  of  November  he 
came  in  fight  of  the  enemy  upon  the  heights  of  Je- 
miifi'tf.  Three  raws  of  fortifications  arofe  above  each 
other  defended  by  100  pieces  of  cannon.  Their  right  was 
covered  by  the  village  and  a  river,  and  their  left  by 
thick  woods.  The  I'lcnch  were  by  their  own  account 
jOjOOO,  whilft  others  with  great  probability  of  truth 
compute  them  at  double  that  number,  and  the  number 
of  the  Auftrians  was  at  kail  20,000.  At  feven  in  the 
morning  of  the  following  day  a  heavy  cannonade  com- 
menced on  both  fides,  and  at  noon  a  clofe  attack  was 
determined  on  by  the  French,  whofc  right  wing  was 
commanded  by  Generals  Bournonville  and  Danipierre, 
and  the  centre  by  Generals  Kgalitc  (fon  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans  who  had  alTumed  that  name),  Stetenbofte, 
Dcfporets,  and  Drouet.  The  mufic  played  the  popu- 
lar march  of  the  Marfeillois,  and  the  foldiers  rufhed  on 
with  enlhufiafm,  ihouting  "  Vive  la  nation."     The  en- 
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gagement  was  warm  and  bloody ;    the    French  were     rrench 
twt.e  rcpiilfedi  but  their  impetuofuy  was  at  laft  irre- ^' '^ """" 
fiftible,    and  about  two  o'clock  the  enemy  fled  from  .^..^A^^-w 
their  laft    entrenchments.      The   lofs    on    both    fides 
was    very  gre.nt,    that    of   the    Auftrians    amounting 
to    4000.      This  viftory  was  decifive  of   the  fate  of 
tlie  Netherlands.     Mons  and  BrulFcls  furrendcred  to 
Dumourier;  T<urnay,  Malines,  Ghent,  and  AntMcrp, 
were  taken  podeflion  of  by  General  Labourdonn.iye ; 
Louvain  and  Namur  were  taken  by  General  Valence  ; 
and  the  whole  Auftrian  Netherlands,  Luxembourg  only 
excepted,  Icll  into  the  hands  of  the  French  :  Liege  was 
taken  on  the  28th  of  November  after  a  fuccefsful  en- 
gagement,  in   which  the  Auftrians  loit  5  cr  600  men 
and  an  immenfe  train  of  artillery.  144 

France  was  now  in  a  fituation  not  unufual  in  the  hif-  Violent 
tory  of  thofc  nations  that  either  are  free,   or  are  at-  comeilsbe- 
tempting  to  become  fo;  fuccefsful  in  all  quarters  abroad,  Qjrondifti 
but  diftrafled  by  faflions  at  homa.     The  two  parties  in  and  the 
the    convention   were   engaged    in   a   ihiigglc,    which  Mounuia. 
dally  became  more  implacable.     The   party  called  the 
Mountain  did  not  hefitate  about  the  nature  of  the  means 
they  Were   to  employ  to  bring   about  the  ruin  of  their 
antagonills.  They  are  even  fufpeifled  of  having,  through 
the  medium  of  Pache   the  war-minifter,  retarded  the 
fupply  of  the  armies,  to  render  the  ruling  party  odious 
by  want   of  fuccels.     They  were  for  fome  time,  how- 
ever, unfortunate  in  this  rcfpeft  ;  and  the  daily  news  of 
viftories  fupported   with  the   public    the  credit  of  the 
Girondiils.     A  new  fubjeifl  was  therefore  fallen  upon, 
wliich  was  the  queftion,  how  the  dethroned   king   was 
to  be  difpofed  ot  ?  The  moderate   party  wilhed  to  favc 
him;  and  this  was  a  fufficient  reafon  for  their  antago- 
nifts  to  refolve  upon  his  ruin.     A  committee   was  ap- 
pointed  to  ^ive  in  a  report  upon  his  conduifl.     A  va- 
riety of  accufations  were  brought  againft  him  ;  and  the 
convention  infamoufly  refolved  to  aft  the  part  of  ac- 
cufers  and  of  judges.  14 1 

It  was  on  the  iith  of  December  when  the  ill-fated  The  king 
monarch  was  ordered  to  the  bar  of  the  convention  :  the  brought  t« 
a>ft  of  accufation  was  read,  and  the  king  was  fummou- 
ed  by  the  prefident,  Barrere,  to  anfwer  to  eacli  feparate 
charge. 

Pre/.  "  Louis,  the  French  nation  accufes  you  of 
Laving  committed  a  multitude  of  crimes  to  eftablilh 
your  tyranny,  in  deftroying  her  freedom.  Yon,  on  the 
20th  of  June  1789,  attempted  the  fovereignty  of  the 
people,  by  fufpending  the  alfemblies  of  their  reprefen- 
tatives,  and  expelling  them  with  violence  from  the  places 
of  their  fittings.  This  is  proved  in  the  procefs  verbal 
entered  at  the  Tennis-court  of  VerfaiUes  by  the  members 
of  the  conftituent  alfembly.  On  the  23d  of  June  you 
wanted  to  diflate  laws  to  the  nation;  you  furrounded 
their  repicfentatives  with  troops  ;  you  prefented  to 
ih-m  two  royal  declarations,  fubvevfive  of  all  liberty, 
and  ordered  them  to  feparate.  Your  own  declarations, 
and  the  minutes  of  the  aifembly,  prove  thefe  attempts. 
What  have  you  to  afifwer  ?" 

Louis.  "  No  laws  were  then  exifting  to  prevent  me 
from  it." 

Pnf.  "  You  ordered  an  army  to  march  againft  the 
citizens  of  Paris.  Y^our  fatellifes  have  flied  the  blood 
o(  feveral  of  them,  and  you  would  not  remove  this  army 
till  the  taking  of  the  Baftile  and  a  general  infurreiflion 
announced  to  you  that  the  people  were  viiflorious.     The 

fpeechcs 
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fpeecl-.es  yon  m.vlc  on  tlie  9th,  I2t!i,  anJ  14th  of  July 
to  ths  deputation  1  of  the  condiuient  alf-imbly,  Ihew 
what  were  your  intentions;  and  the  malfacres  of  the 
Thuilleries  rife  in  evidence  againft  you. — What  have 
you  to  anfwer  ?" 

Louis.  "  I  was  mailer  at  that  time  to  order  the 
troops  to  march  J  but  I  never  had  an  intention  of  fiied- 
ding  blood." 

Pre/.  "  After  thefe  events,  and  in  fpite  of  thepromifes 
which  you  made  on  the  15th  in  the  conftituent  affeTO- 
bly,  and  on  the  17th  in  the  town-houfe  of  Paris,  you 
Iiave  perfilled  in  your  projefts  againft  national  liberty. 
You  long  eluded  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of  tlie 
nth  of  Auguft,  refpeifting  the  abolition  of  perfonal 
fervitude,  the  feudal  government,  and  tythes  :  you 
long  refufed  actaowleJging  tlie  rights  of  man :  you 
doubled  the  number  of  the  life-guards,  and  called  the 
regiment  of  Flanders  to  Verfailks  ;  you  permitted,  in 
orgies  held  before  your  eyes,  the  national  cockade  to 
be  trampled  under  foot,  the  white  cockade  to  be  hoift- 
ed,  and  the  nation  to  be  flandered.  At  laft,  you  ren- 
dered necelTary  a  frefli  infurredlion,  occafioned  the  death 
of  feveral  citizens,  and  did  not  change  your  language 
till  after  your  guards  had  been  defeated,  when  you  re- 
newed your  perfidious  promifes.  The  proofs  of  thefe 
faiTls  are  in  your  obfervations  of  the  i8th  of  Septem- 
ber, in  the  decrees  of  the  i  ith  of  Augull,  in  the  mi- 
nutes of  the  conftituent  alfembly,  in  the  events  of  Ver- 
failles  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  Oftober,  and  in  the  con- 
verllxtion  you  had  on  the  fame  day  with  a  deputation  of 
the  conftituent  aiTembly,  when  you  told  them  you  would 
enlighten  yourfelf  with  their  councils,  and  never  re- 
cede from  them. — What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?" 

Louis.  "  I  have  made  the  obl'ervations  which  I 
thouglit  juft  on  the  two  firft  heads.  As  to  the  cockade, 
it  is  falfe ;  it  did  not  happen  in  my  prefence  I" 

Pre/.  "  You  took  an  oath  at  the  federation  of  the 
14th  of  July,  which  you  did  not  keep.  You  foon 
tried  to  corrupt  the  public  opinion,  with  tlie  aftiftance 
of  Talon  who  ailed  in  Paris,  and  Mirabeau  who  was 
to  have  excited  counter-revolutionary  movements  iu  the 
provinces. — What  have  you  to  anfwer :" 

Louis.  "  I  do  not  know  what  liappened  at  that  time  ; 
but  the  whole  is  anterior  to  my  acceptance  of  the  con- 
ftitution." 

Pre/.  "  You  lavifhed  millions  of  money  to  efTecT:  this 
corruption,  and  you  would  even  ufe  popularity  as  a 
means  of  enflaving  the  people.  Thefe  fa(5ls  are  the  re- 
fult  of  a  memorial  of  Talon,  on  which  you  have  made 
your  marginal  comments  in  your  own  hand-writing,  and 
of  a  letter  wliich  Laporte  wrote  to  you  on  the  19th  of 
April ;  in  wliich,  recapitulating  a  converfation  he  had 
with  Rivarol,  he  told  you,  that  the  millions  which  you 
had  been  prevailed  upon  to  throw  away  had  been  pro- 
duftive  of  nothing.  For  a  long  time  you  had  medi- 
tated on  a  plan  of  efcape.  A  memorial  was  delivered 
to  you  on  the  28th  of  February,  which  pointed  out 
the  means  for  you  to  efteft  it  ;  you  approve  of  it  by 
marginal  notes. — What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?" 

Louis.  "  I  felt  no  greater  pleafure  than  that  of  re- 
lieving the  needy  :  this  proves  no  deGgn." 

Pre/.  "  On  the  28th  a  great  number  of  the  nobles 
and  military  came  into  your  apartments  in  the  caftle  of 
the  Thuilleries  to  favour  that  efcape  :  you  wanted  to 
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quit  Paris  on  the  lotJi  of  April  to  go  to  St  Claud. — 
Wliat  have  you  to  amVer  :"  ^' 

Louis.  "  This  acculktion  is  abfurd." 

Pre/.  "  But  the  reliftince  ol  the  citizens  made  you 
fenhble  that  their  dillruft  was  great  ;  you  endeavoured 
to  difcard  it  by  communicating  to  the  conftituent  af- 
fembly  a  letter,  which  you  addrefled  to  the  agents  of 
the  nation  near  foreign  powers,  to  announce  to  them 
that  you  had  freely  accepted  the  conftitutional  articles, 
which  had  been  prei'ented  to  you  ;  and,  notwithftanding, 
on  the  2ift  you  took  flight  with  a  falfe  palfpnrt.  You 
left  behind  aproteft  againft  thefe  felf-fame  conftitutional 


articles  ;  you  ordered  the  minifters  to  fign  none  of  the 
acls  iifued  by  the  National  AiTembly  ;  and  you  foibade 
the  minifter  of  juftice  to  deliver  up  the  feals  of  ftate. 
The  public  money  was  lavilhed  to  infure  tlie  fuccefs  of 
this  treachery,  and  the  public  force  was  to  proteft  it, 
under  the  orders  of  Bouille,  who  fhortly  before  had 
been  charged  with  the  malfacre  of  Nancy,  and  to  whom 
you  wrote  on  this  head,  "  to  take  care  of  his  popula- 
rity, becaufe  it  would  be  of  fervice  to  you."  Thefe 
fadfs  are  proved  by  the  memorial  of  the  23d  of  Febru- 
ary, with  marginal  comments  in  your  own  h,ind-wri- 
ting  ;  by  your  declaration  of  the  20th  of  June,  wholly 
in  your  own  hand-writing  ;  by  your  letter  of  the  4th 
of  September  1790  to  Bouille;  and  by  a  note  of  the 
latter,  in  which  he  gives  you  an  account  of  the  ufe  he 
made  of  993,000  livres,  given  by  you,  and  employed 
partly  in  trepanning  the  troops  who  were  to  efcoi  t  you. 
— What  have  you  to  anfwer  I" 

Louis.  "  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  me- 
morial of  the  23d  of  February.  As  to  what  relates  to  my 
journey  to  Varennes,  I  appeal  to  my  declaration  to  the 
commiffaries  of  the  conftituent  aiTembly  at  that  period." 

Pre/.  "  After  your  detention  at  Varennes,  the  exer- 
cife  of  the  executive  power  was  for  a  moment  fufpend- 
ed  in  your  hands,  and  you  again  formed  a  confpiracy. 
On  the  17  th  of  July  the  blood  of  citizens  was  Ihed  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars  A  letter,  in  your  own  hand- 
writing, written  in  1790  to  La  Fayette,  proves  that  a 
criminal  coalition  fubfifted  between  you  and  La  Fayette, 
to  which  Mirabeau  acceded.  The  revifion  began  under 
thefe  cruel  aufpices  ;  all  kinds  of  corruptions  were  made 
ufe  of.  You  have  paid  for  libels,  pamphlets,  and  newf- 
papers,  defigned  to  corrupt  the  public  opinion,  to  dif- 
credit  the  aflignats,  and  to  fupport  the  caufe  of  the  emi- 
grants. The  regifters  of  Scpteuil  fliev;  what  immenfc 
fums  have  been  made  ufe  of  in  thefe  liberticide  ma- 
noeuvres.— What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?" 

L0uis.  "  AVhat  happened  on  the  17  of  July  has  no- 
thing at  all  to  do  with  me.     I  know  nothing  of  it." 

Pre/.  "  You  feemed  to  accept  the  conftitution  on  the 
14th  ot  September  ;  your  fpeeches  announced  an  inten- 
tion of  fupporting  it,  and  you  were  bufy  iu  overturning 
it,  even  before  it  was  completed.  A  convention  was 
entered  into  at  Pilnitz  on  the  24tli  of  July,  betweea 
Leopold  of  Auftria  and  Frederic-William  of  Branden- 
burg, who  pledged  themfelves  to  re-creiS  in  France 
the  throne  cf  abfolute  monarchy,  and  you  were  filent 
upon  this  convention  till  the  moment  when  it  was  known 
by  all  Europe. — What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?" 

Louis.  *'  I  made  it  known  as  foon  as  it  came  to  my 
knowledge  ;  befides,  every  thing  that  refers  to  this  fub- 
je(fl  concerns  the  minifter." 

Pre/ 
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rrcnrh         Prtf.  "  Ailcs  had  hoifted  the  ftandard  of  rebellion  ; 

Revolution  you  favoured  it  by  Ending  three    civil  ccmmiirarii-s, 

'''■'I'      vho  made  it  their  bufinefs  not  to  reprcfs  the  coiintcr- 

revoliitiouills,  but  to  juftify  their  proceedings. — What 

have  you  to  anfwer  ?" 

Lou'u.  "  The  inftruclions  which  were  given  to  the 
cominiiFaries  mull  prove  what  was  their  million  ;  and  I 
knew  none  of  them  when  the  minlllcrs  propofed  them 
to  roe." 

Pr.-f.  "  Avignon,  and  the  coiinty  of  Venaiffin,  had 
been  united  with  Fr.-ince  ;  you  cauled  '.he  decree  to  be 
executed  ;  but  a  month  after  that  time  civil  war  defo- 
lated  tliat  country.  The  coniniiiraries  you  fent  thither 
helped  to  ravage  it. — What  have  you  to  anfwer  :" 

Louis.  "  1  do  not  remember  what  delay  has  been 
caufed  in  tlie  execution  of  the  decree  ;  belldcs,  this  oc- 
currence has  no  perlbnal  reference  to  me  ;  it  only  con- 
cerns thofe  that  have  been  fent,  not  thofe  who  fent 
them." 

Pnf,  "  Nimes,  Montauban,  Mende,  Jales,  ftlt  great 
fliocks  during  the  firft  days  of  freedom.  You  did  no- 
thing to  ilitle  tliofe  germcns  of  counter-revolution  till 
the  moment  when  baillant's  confpiracy  became  mani- 
fellly  notoiious. — What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?" 

Louis.  "  I  gave,  in  lliis  reff.ei5t,  all  the  orders  which 
were  propofed  to  me  by  the  minillers." 

Pnf.  "  You  fent  22  battalions  againfl;  the  Marfeil- 
lois,  who  marched  to  reduce  the  counter-revolutionifts 
of  Aries. — What  have  you  to  anfwer  :" 

Louis.  "  I  ought  to  have  the  pieces  referring  to  this 
matter,  to  give  a  juft  anfwer." 

Pref.  "  You  gave  the  fouthern  command  to  'Wit. 
genllein,  who  wrote  to  you  on  the  21ft  of  April  1792, 
after  he  had  been  recalled  :  '  A  few  inftants  more,  and 
I  fhall  call  around  the  throne  of  your  Majefly  thoufands 
of  French,  who  are  again  become  worthy  of  the  wilhes 
you  form  for  their  happiaef^.' — What  have  you  to  an- 
iwer:" 

Louis.  "  This  letter  is  dated  fince  his  recall ; 
he  has  not  been  employed  lince.  I  do  not  recoiled  this 
letter." 

Pre/.  "  You  paid  your  late  lifeguards  at  Coblentz  ; 
the  regifters  ol  Septeuil  attell  this  ;  and  general  orders 
figned  by  you  prove  that  you  fent  confiderable  rerait- 
t.inces  to  Bouille,  Rochefort,  Vauguyon,  Choiieul, 
Beaupre,  Hamilton,  and  the  wife  of  Poiignac. — What 
have  you  to  anfwer  :" 

Louis.  "  Wien  I  firft  learned  that  my  life-guards 
affembled  beyond  the  Rhine,  I  flopped  their  pay  :  as 
to  the  reft,  I  do  not  remember." 

Pnf.  "  Your  brothers,  enemies  to  the  ftate,  caufed 
the  emigrants  to  rally  unjer  their  banners:  they  raifed 
regiments,  took  up  loans,  and  concluded  alliances  in 
your  name  :  you  did  not  difclaim  them  ;  but  at  the  mo- 
ment when  you  were  fully  certain  that  you  could  no 
longer  crofs  their  proje(fls,  your  intelligence  with  them 
by  a  note,  written  by  Louis  Staniflaus  Xavier,  figned 
by  your  two  brothers,  was  conceived  in  thefe  words  : 

'  I  wrote  to  you,  but  it  was  by  port,  and  I  could 
fay  notliing.  We  are  tv.o  here,  who  make  but  one  ; 
one  in  fentiments,  one  in  principles,  one  in  zeal  of 
ferving  you.  We  keep  lilence  ;  hccaufe,  were  we  to 
break  it  too  foon,  it  would  injure  ycu  :  but  we  fhall 
fpeak  as  foon  as  we  fhall  be  certain  of  general  fuppcrt, 
and  that  momcr.t  is  near.     If  we  arc  fpokcn  to  on  th; 
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part  of  thofe  psople,  we  fhall  hear  nothing  ;  but  If  on 
yo«r  part,  we  will  liften  :  we  fhall  purfuc  our  road 
ftraight.  It  is  therefore  defiredthat  you  will  enable  us  ,, 
to  fay  fomething.  Do  not  ftand  on  ceremonies.  Be  eafy 
about  your  f^ifety :  we  only  exift  to  ferve  you  ;  wc  are 
eagerly  occupied  with  this  point,  and  all  goes  on  well ; 
even  cur  enemies  feel  themfelves  too  much  interefted  in 
your  prefervation  to  commit  an  ufelefs  crime  which 
would  terminate  in  their  own  deftruclion.      Adieu. 

'  L.  S.  Xavier  and 
'  Charles   Philippe.' 
"  What  h.ave  you  to  anfwer  V 

Louis.  "  I  difowned  all  the  proceedings  of  my  bro- 
thers, according  as  the  conftitution  prcfcribed  me  to  do, 
and  from  the  moment  they  came  to  my  knowledge. 
Of  this  note  I  know  nothing." 

Pref.  "  The  foldiers  of  the  line,  who  were  to  be 
put  on  the  war  eft.'.blilhment,  confilled  but  oi  100,000 
men  at  the  end  of  Deceinb.;r,  you  therei'ore  negledled 
to  provide  for  the  fafety  of  the  ftate  from  abroad.  Nar- 
bonne  required  a  levy  of  50,000  men,  but  he  ftopped 
the  recruiting  at  26,000,  in  giving  alfuranccs  that  all 
was  ready  ;  yet  there  was  no  truth  in  thefe  afiuranccs. 
Servan  propofed  after  him  to  form  a  camp  of  20,000 
men  near  Paris  ;  it  was  decreed  by  the  legillative  a/fem- 
bly ;  you  refufed  your  fandlion. — Wiiat  have  you  to 
anfwer  I" 

Louis.  "  I  had  given  to  the  minifters  all  the  orders 
for  expediting  the  augm.eutation  of  the  army  :  in  the 
month  ol  December  laft,  the  returns  were  laid  before 
the  AlFembly.  If  they  deceived  themfelves,  it  is  not 
my  fault." 

Pref.  "  A  flight  of  patriotifm  made  the  citizens  re- 
pair to  Paris  from  all  quarters.  You  ilFued  a  procla- 
mation, tending  to  Hop  their  march  ;  at  the  fame  time 
our  campj  were  vi'ithout  foldiers.  Dumourier,  the  fuc- 
celfor  of  Servan,  declared  that  the  nation  had  neither 
arms,  amrHunition,  nor  provifions,  and  that  the  ports 
were  left  defencelcff.  You  waited  to  be  urged  by  a 
requeft  made  to  the  minifter  Lagard,  when  tlie  legif- 
lative  alil-mbly  wilhcd  to  point  out  the  means  of  pro- 
viding for  the  external  fafety  of  the  ftate,  by  propo- 
fing  the  levy  of  42  battalions.  You  gave  commiftion 
to  the  commanders  of  the  troops  to  diftjand  the  army, 
to  force  whole  regiments  to  delert,  and  to  make  them 
pafs  the  Rhine,  to  put  them  at  tlie  difpofal  of  your 
brothers,  and  of  Leopold  of  Auftiia,-  with  whom  y(iU 
had  intelligence.  This  fact  is  proved  by  the  letter 
ot  Toulougeon,  governor  of  Franche  Comtc. — What 
have  you  to  anlwer  :" 

Louis.  "  I  know  nothing  of  tins  circumftance  ; 
there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  this  charge." 

Pref.  "  You  charged  your  diplomatical  agents  to 
favour  this  coalition  of  foreign  powers  and  ycur  bro- 
thers againft  France,  and  efpecially  to  cement  the  peace 
between  Turkey  and  Auftria,  and  to  procure  thereby  a 
larger  nuinberof  trtops  againft  France  from  the  lai- 
ter.  A  letter  of  Ch.oifeul-Goufficr,  ambalF-idor  at  Con- 
ftantincplc  verifies  the  I'aifl. — V/hat  have  you  to  an- 
lwer r" 

Louis.  "  M.  Choifcul  did  not  fpcak  the  truth  :  no 
fuch  thing  has  ever  been." 

Pnf.  "  The  rriifTians  advanced  againft  our  fron- 
tiers: your  min'fter  was  fumrnoned  on  the  8;h  cf  July 
to  give  an  account  of  the  ftate  of  our  political  relations 
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French     with  Pruffla  ;  you  anf\s-ered,  on  t!ie  loth,  that  50,000 
Revolution  Pruffians  were  marching  againft  us,  and  that  you  gave 
■'79''      notice  to  the  legiflative  body  of  the  formal  afts  of  the 
pending  hoftilities,   in  conformity  to  the  conftitution. 
— What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?" 

Louis.  "  It  was  only  at  that  period  I  had  know- 
ledge of  it :  all  the  correfpondence  palled  with  the  mi- 
nifters." 

Pref.  "  You  entrufted  Dabancourt,  the  neplie  w  o{ 
Calonne,  with  the  department  of*  war ;  and  liich  has 
been  the  fuccefs  ot  your  confpiracy,  that  the  polls  of 
Longwy  and  Verdun  were  furrendered  to  the  enemy  at 
the  moment  of  tlieir  appearance. — What  have  you  to 
anfwer  ?" 

Louis.  "  I  did  not  know  that  Dabancourt  was  M. 
Calonne's  nephew.  I  have  not  divefted  the  ports.  I 
would  not  have  permitted  myfelffuch  a  thing.  I  know 
nothing  of  it,  if  it  has  been  fo." 

Prtf.  "  You  have  deftroyed  our  navy — a  vafl  num- 
ber of  officers  belonging  to  that  corps  had  emigrated  ; 
there  fcarcely  remained  any  to  do  duty  in  the  harbours  ; 
meanwhile  Berlrand  was  granting  palTports  every  day  ; 
and  when  the  legiflative  body  reprefented  to  you  liis 
criminal  conduct  on  the  8th  of  March,  you  si.fA'ered, 
that  you  were  fausiied  with  his  fervices — What  have 
you  to  anfwer  ?" 

Louis.  "  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  retain  the  offi- 
cers. As  to  M.  Bertrand,  fmce  the  legiflative  alienibly 
prefented  no  complaint  againft  him  that  might  have 
put  him  in  a  ftate  of  accufation,  I  did  not  think  proper 
to  turn  him  out  of  office." 

Prff.  "  You  have  favoured  the  maintenance  of  ab- 
folute  government  in  the  colonies  ;  your  agents  foment- 
ed troubles  and  counter-revolutions  thioughout  them, 
which  took  place  at  the  fame  epoch  when  it  wr.s  to 
have  been  brought  about  in  France,  which  indicates 
plainly  that  your  hand  laid- this  plot. — What  have  you 
to  anfwer  ?" 

Louis.  "  If  there  are  any  of  my  agents  in  the  co- 
lonies, they  have  not  fpt  ken  the  truth  ;  1  had  nothing 
10  do  with  what  you  have  juft  mentioned." 

Pri^f.  "  The  interior  of  the  flate  was  convulfcd  by 
fanatics  ;  you  avowed  yeurfelf  their  proteiflor,  in  mani- 
fefting  your  evident  intention  of  recovering  by  them 
your  ancient  power. — What  have  you  to  anfwer  ;'" 

I.ouis.  "  I  cannot  anfwer  to  this  ;  I  know  nothing 
of  fuch  a  projeifl." 

Pnf.  "  The  lejiflalive  body  had  pafied  a  decree 
on  the  29th  of  Janiiary  ag.iinft  the  factious  priefts ; 
you  fufpended  its  execution. — What  have  you  to  an- 
fwer ?" 

Louis.  "  The  conditution  referved  tQ,  me  the  free 
right  to  refufe  my  fanflion  of  the  decrees." 

Pref.  "  The  troubles  had  incrcafed  ;  the  minlfter 
declared,  that  lie  knew  nn  means  in  the  lavi's  extant  to 
arraign  the  guilty.  Tiie  legiflative  body  eiiaifled  a  frefli 
decree,  which  you  likewife  fufpended. — What  have  you 
to  fay  to  this  ?" 

[Louis  replied  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  preced- 
ing charge.] 

Prtf.     •'  The 
whom  the  conftitudon  had  granted  you,  had  rendered  it 
necelfary  to  uiitaiid  them.     The  day  after,  you  font 
them  a  letter  e.xprelhve  of  your  fatlsfa>flion,  and  con- 


uncitizen-like  conduct   of  the  guards 


tinued  tlieir    pay.     This    fad  is  proved  by  the  trea-     French 
furer  of  the  civil  lift What  have  you  to  anfwe/-  :"        Revolution 

Louis.     "  I  only    continued  them  in  pay  till  frefli  •^JJ^^^,,^ 
ones  could  be  raifed,  according   to  the  tenor  of  the  de- 
cree." 

Pref.  "  You  kept  near  your  perfon  the  Swifs 
guards  :  the  conftitution  forbade  you  this,  and  the  legif- 
lative aifembly  had  exprcfsly  ordained  their  departure. — 
What  have  you  to  anfwer  ?" 

Louis.  "  I  have  executed  all  the  decrees  that  have 
been  enaifled  in  this  refpeft." 

Pr^f  "  You  had  private  companies  at  Paris,  char- 
ged to  operate  movements  ufeUil  to  your  projedts  of  a 
counter-revolution.  Dangremont  and  Gilles  were  two 
of  your  agents,  who  had  falaries  from  the  civil  lift. 
The  receipts  of  Gilles,  who  was  ordered  to  raife  a  com- 
pany of  60  men,  fhall  be  prefented  to  you. — What 
have  you  to  anfwer  ?" 

Louis.  "  1  h?.ve  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  p'o- 
jects  laid  to  their  charge  :  the  idea  of  a  counter-revolu- 
tion never  entered  into  my  mind." 

Pref.  "  You  wiflied  to  fuborn,  with  confiderable 
fums,  feveral  members  of  the  legiflative  and  conftituent 
afTemblies.  Letters  from  St  Leon  and  others  evince 
the  reality  of  thefe  desds.— Wliat  have  you  to  an- 
fw;r?" 

Louis.  "  Several  perfons  prefented  themfelves  with 
fimilar  decrees,  but  I  have  waved  them." 

Pref.  "  \\Tio  are  they  that  prefented  you  with 
thofe  proje<5ls  I" 

Louis.  "  The  plans  were  fo  vague  that  I  do  not 
recoiled  them  now." 

Pnf.     "  Who  are  thofe  to  whom  you  gave  money  i" 

Lo:  is.     "  I  gave  money  to  nobody." 

Przf.  "  Ynu  fiiffered  the  French  name  to  be  re- 
viled in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  fince  you  emitted 
to  demand  fatisfadion  for  the  bad  treatment  which  the 
French  fufFered  in  thofe  countries. — What  have  you  to 
anfwer  ?" 

Louis.  "  The  diplomatical  ccrrefpondence  will  prove 
the  contrary  ;  befides,  this  was  a  concern  of  the  mini- 
fters." 

Pnf.  "  You  reviewed  the  Swifs  on  the  loth  of 
Auguft  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  and  the  Swifs 
were  the  firft  who  fired  uprin  the  citizens." 

Louis.  "  I  went  on  that  day  to  review  all  the  troops 
tliat  were  affembled  ab>,iut  me  ;  theconftituted  authori- 
ties were  with  me,  tlie  department,  the  mayor,  and  mu- 
nicipality ;  I  had  even  invited  thither  a  deput..tion  of 
the  national  alfembly,  and  I  afterwards  repaired  into 
the  midft  of  them  with  my  family." 

Prrf.     "  Wliy  did  you  draw  troops  to  the  caftle  ?" 

Louii.  *'  All  the  conllituted  authorities  faw  that 
thi  caftle  was  threatened  ;  and  as  I  was  a  conftituted 
authority,  I  had  a  right  to  defend  myfeH." 

Pref.  "  Wliy  did  you  fummon  the  mayor  of  Paris 
in  the  nijlit  between  the  gih  and  loih  of  Auguft  to 
the  caftle?" 

Louii.  "  On  account  of  the  reports  that  were  circu- 
culated." 

Pref.  "  You  liave  caufed  the  blood  of  the  Frencli 
to  belhed." 

Lou/s.     "  No,  Sir,  not  I." 

Pref.      "  You   authorized  Septeuil  to  carry    on    a 

con- 
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Trtncli     confidfrable  trndc  in  corn,  fugar,  and  coffee,  at  Ham- 
Revolution  hurt;.     This  fa.fl  is  proved  by  a  letter  ot'  Scpteuil." 

'"9"  I^uit.     "  I  know  nothing  of  what  you  f.iy." 

'^^""'"^  Pr:f.  "  Why  did  ypu  affix  a  velo  on  tlic  decree 
which  ordained  the  formation  of  a  camp  of  20,000 
men  .'" 

Louis.  "  The  conftitntion  left  to  me  the  free  right 
of  refufmg  my  fanction  of  the  decrees  :  and  even  from 
that  period  I  had  demanded  the  alfemblage  of  a  camp 
at  Soilfons.'* 

Prifidcr.t,  addredlng  the  convention.  "  The  que- 
ftions  are  done  with." — (To  Louis)"  Louis,  is  there 
any  thing  that  you  wift  to  add  ?" 

Louis.  "  I  requeft  a  communication  of  the  charges 
which  I  have  heard,  and  of  the  pieces  relating  thereto, 
and  tlie  I'berty  of  choofing  counicl  for  my  defence. 

V'alaze,  who  fat  near  the  bar,  prefenlcd  and  read  to 
Louis  Capet  the  pieces,  viz.  The  mernoir  of  Laporte 
and  Mirabeau,  and  fome  others,  containing  plans  of  a 
counter-revolution. 

Louis.     "  I  difown  them." 

Valazc  next  prefented  feveral  other  papers,  on  which 
the  acl  of  accufation  was  founded,  and  afked  the  king 
if  he  recognized  them.  Thefc  papers  voie  tlie  follow- 
ing  : 

rahte.  "  Letter  of  Louis  Cape.,  dated  June  29th 
1 790,  fettling  his  connexions  with  Mi. :^beau  and  La 
Fayette  to  effeil  a  revolution  in  the  conititution." 

Louis.  "  I  referve  to  myfelf  to  anfwer  the  con- 
tents"— (Valaze  read  the  letter.) — "  Itis  only  a  plan, 
in  which  there  is  no  queftion  about  a  counter-revolution; 
the  letter  was  not  to  have  been  lent." 

Valaze.  "  Letter  cf  Louis  Capet,  of  the  22d  of 
April,  relative  to  converfations  about  the  Jacobins, 
about  the  prefident  of  the  committee  of  finances,  and 
the  committee  of  domains;  it  is  dated  by  the  hand  of 
Lcuis  Capet." 

Louis.     "  I  difown  it." 

Valaze.  "  Letter  of  Laporte,  of  Thurfday  morn- 
ing, March  3d,  marked  in  the  margin  in  the  hand-wri- 
ting of  Lou's  Capet  with  Maich  3d  1791,  implying 
a  pretended  rupture  between  Mirabeau  and  the  Jaco- 
bins." 

Louis.     "  I  d'fown  it." 

Valaze.  "  Letter  of  Laports  without  date,  in  bis 
hand-wriiing,  but  marked  in  ilic  margin  by  the  hand 
of  I..oui>  Capet,  crntaining  particulars  refpcdling  the 
lad  mi  mcnts  of  Mirabeau,  and  exprefling  the  care  that 
had  been  taken  to  conceal  fiom  the  knowledge  of  men 
fome  papers  of  great  concern  which  had  been  depofited 
with  Mirabeau." 

Louis.     "  I  dif  )«n  it  as  well  as  the  reft." 
Valaze.     "  Plan  of  a  conflitution,  or  revifion  of  the 
coiiftiiution,  figned    La    Fayette,  addreffed  to  Louis 
Capet,  Apil  6th  1790,  marked  in  the  margin  with  a 
line  in  his  cwvt  hand-wiiiing." 

Louis.  "  Thefe  things  liave  been  blotted  out  by  tlie 
conft  tuilon." 

Va'cize.     "  Do  you  know  this  writing  ?" 
Louis.     "  I  do  not." 
Valaze.     "  Your  marginal  comments  ?*' 
Louis.     "  I  do  not" 

Valaze.     "Letter 'f  Laporte  of  the   19th  of  April, 
marked  in  the  margin  by  Louis  Capet  April  19.  1791, 
jnentioning  a  converfaiion  with  Rivarol." 
I 
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Louis.     "  I  difown  it."  French 

Valaz(.     "  Letter    of    Laporte,  marked  April   16.  Revolutiot 
1791,   in  which  it  feems  complaints  are  made  of  Mira-  ^ 
beau,  the  abbe  Perigord,  Andre,  and  Beaumetz,  who 
do  not  fcem  to  acknowledge  facrifices  made  for  their 
fake." 

Louis.     "  I  difown  it  likewife." 
Valaze.     "  Letter  of  Laporte  cf  tlie  23d  of  Febru- 
ary   1 79 1,  marked  and  dated  in  the  hand- writing  of 
Louis  Capet ;  a  memorial  annexed  to  it,  refpedling  the 
means  of  his  gaining  popularity." 

L^ouis.     "  I  know  neither  of  thefe  pieces." 

Valaze.  "  Several  pieces  without  fignaturc,  found 
in  the  caftlc  of  the  i'huillcries,  in  the  gap  which  was 
fhut  in  the  walls  of  the  palace,  relating  to  the  expences 
to  gain  that  popularity." 

Prefident.  "  Previous  to  an  examination  on  tliis  fub- 
jeft,  I  wiOi  to  afk  a  preliminary  queftion  :  Have  you 
caufed  a  prefs  with  an  iron  door  to  be  conftrufted  in  the 
caftle  (if  the  Thuilleries,  and  had  you  your  papers  locked 
up  in  that  prefs  ? 

Louis.     "  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  whatever." 

Valazt'.  "  Here  is  a  day-book  written  by  Louis 
Capet  himfelf,  containing  the  penfions  he  has  granted 
out  of  his  coffer  from  1776  till  1792,  in  which  are 
obferved  fome  douceurs  granted  to  Acloque." 

Louis.  "This  1  own,  but  it  cor.fifts  of  charitable 
donations  which  I  have  made." 

Valaze.  "  Different  lifts  of  fums  paid  to  tlie  Scotch 
companies  of  Noailles,  Gramont,  Montmorency,  and 
Luxembourg,  on  the  9th  of  July  1791." 

Louis.  "  This  is  prior  to  the  epoch  when  I  for- 
bade them  to  be  paid." 

Pre/.  "  Louis  where  had  you  depofited  thofe  pie- 
ces which  you  own  ?" 

Louis.     "  With  my  treafurer." 

Valaze.     "  Do  you  know    thefe  penfion-lifts  of 'the 
life-guards,  the  one  hundred   Swifs,  and    the 
guards  for  1792  ?" 

Louis.     "  1  do  not." 

Valaze.  "  Several  pieces  relative  to  the  confpiracy 
of  the  camp  of  Jales,  the  originals  of  which  are  depo- 
fited among  .the  records  of  the  department  ot  L'Ar- 
deche." 

Louis.  "  I  have  not  the  fmalleft  knowledge  of 
them." 

Valaze.  "  Letter  of  Eouille,  dated  Mentz,  bearing 
an  account  of  993,000  livres  received  of  Louis  Ca- 
pet." 

Lcuis.     "  I  difown  it." 

Valaze.  "  An  order  for  payment  cf  i6S,oco  livres, 
figned  Louis,  indorfed  Le  Bonneirs,  with  a  letter  and 
billet  of  the  fame" 

Louis.     "  I  difown  it." 

Valaze.  "  Two  pieces  relative  to  a  prefent  made 
to  the  wife  of  Polignac,  and  to  Lavauguyon  and  Choi- 
feul." 

Louis.     "  I  difown  them  as  well  as  the  others." 
Valine-     «'  Here  is    a  note  figned   by   the  two  bro- 
thers of  the  late  king,  mentioned  in  tlie  declaiatcry 
aa." 
Louis. 
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'  I  know  nothing  of  it." 
"  Here  are  pieces  relating  to 


Chofenl-Gouflier  at  C''iift.intinop!e," 
Louis.     "  I  have  no  knowledge  cf  them. 


the  affair  of 


Valate. 
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Fi eiu-h  Valaz!'.     "  Here  is  a  letter  of  the  late  king  to  the    prefumed  fudlcient  to  carry  it."  He  appsaied  to  eternal     r.ench 

Revolution  bifliop   of  Clermont,  with  the  anfwer  of  the  Litter,  of  juUice,  and  facred  humanity,  to   induce  the  convention  R-'uktioj 


''''-'"•      the  ifith  of  April  1791." 
I.ouh,     "  I  difouii  it." 
Prcfident.     "  Do    you 
ting  and  your  fignct : 


not  acknowledge 


your  \vn- 


nitc  Iiis 
own  coun 
fcl: 


Louis.     "  I  do  not." 

PrifiHcni      "  The  feal  bears  the  arms  of  France." 

L.uis.     "  Several  peifons  madeufe  of  that  feal." 

Vala%e.  "Do  ycu  acknowledge  thii  lift  tffums 
paid  to  Gilles  ?" 

Louis.     "  1  do  not." 

Falaze.     "  Here  is  a  memorandum  for  indemnify- 
ing the   civil  lift  for   the  military  penfions  ;  a  letter  of 
Dufrefr.e  St  Leon,  which  relates  to  it." 
J.J  Louis.     "  1  know  none  of  thefe  pieces." 

Heisailow-  When  the  whole  had  been  inreliigated  in  this  man- 
tiltoiiomi- ner,  the  prefident,  addreffing  the  king,  faid,  "  I  have 
no  other  queftions  to  piopofe — have  you  any  thing 
more  to  add  in  your  dL-fence  i" — "  I  defire  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  acci!fation  (replied  the  king),  and  of  the 
papers  on  which  it  is  founded.  I  alfo  defire  to  have  a 
counfel  of  my  own  nomini'. ion."  Barrere  informed 
him,  that  his  two  fird  requefts  were  already  decreed, 
and  that  the  determination  refpefling  the  other  would 
be  made  known  to  him  in  due  time. 

It  would  have  been  an  excefs  of  ciuclty  to  rcfufe  a 
Tciiueft  fo  reafonabie  in  itfelf ;  it  was  thcrefcre  decreed 
th.at  counfil  fliould  be  allowed  to  tJie  king,  and  his 
choice  fell  upon  M.  M.  Tronchct,  Lamoignon  Male- 
fnetbes,  and  Defeze  ;  he  had  ])reviou11y  applied  to  M. 
Tnrget,  who  excu'.ed  Jiimfclf  on  account  of  his  age  and 
infirmity.  On  the  26th  of  Djcember,  the  king  ap- 
peared for  the  laft  time  at  the  bar  of  the  convention ; 
and  M.  Defeze  read  a  defence  which  the  counfel  iiad 
prepared,  and  v/hich  v.-as  equally  admired  for  the  foli- 
dity  of  the  argument  and  the  beauty  of  the  compofition. 

When  the  defence  was  finifhed,  the  king  arofc,  and 
holding  a  paper  in  his  hand,  pronounced  in  a  calm  maa- 
ner,and  with  a  firm  voice,  what  follows  :  "  Citizens,  you 
have  heard  my  defence  ;  I  now  fpeak  to  you,  perhaps  for 
the  laft  time,  and  declare  that  my  counfel  have  ailerted 
nothing  to  you  but  the  truth  ;  my  confcience  reproaches 
me  with  nothing  :  I  never  was  afraid  of  having  m.y 
condu(ft  inveftigated  ;  but  I  obferved  with  great  uneafi- 
nefs,  that  I  was  accufed  of  giving  orders  for  lliedding 
the  blood  of  the  people  on  the  lotliof  Auguft.  The 
proofs  I  have  given  through  my  whole  life  of  a  contra- 
ry difpofition,  1  hoped  would  have  faved  me  fi-om  fuch 
an  imputation,  which  I  now  folemnly  declare  is  entire- 
ly groundlcfs." 

The  difcuiHon  was  fatally  clou-d  on  the  i6th  of  Ja- 
denuied  to  nuary.  After  a  fitting  of  near  34  hours,  the  punifn- 
raent  of  death  was  awarded  by  a  Imall  majority  of  the 
'  convcnri  ■n,  and  feveral  of  thefe  differed  in  opinion  from 
the  reft,  refpefting  the  time  when  it  ll.oukl  be  inflidcd  ; 
fome  contending  that  it  Ihould  not  be  put  in  execution 
till  after  the  end  of  the  war,  while  others  propofed  to 
take  the  fenfe  of  the  people,  by  referring  the  fcntence 
to  the  primary  alfemblies. 

M.  Defeze  then  folemnly  invoked  the  .liTembly  in 
the  name  of  his  colleagues,  to  confiderby  v.  hat  a  fmall 
majority  the  punifliment  of  death  was  pronounced 
agaiiift  the  dethroned  monarch.  "  Do  not  afilifl 
France  (added  this  eloquent  advocate)  by  a  judgment 
that  will  appear  terrible  to  her,  when^/fxv  voices  only  were 
Vol.  XVI. 
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to    refer   tlieir  fentence   to  the   tribunal  of  the  people.  .    '^*^' 
"  You  have   either  forgotten  or  deftro)ed  (faid  the  ce- 
lebrated M.  Trimchei)  the  lenity  which  the  law  allows 
to  criminals,  of  requiring  at  leaft /ii'5./,6//-r/j  of  the  voices 
to  conftit-ute  a  dehnitivejudgment." 

The  fentence  was  ordered  to  be  executed  ia  twenty- 
four  hours. 

The  king  ar.d  his  family  had  been  for  fome  time  kept  And'exc- 
feparate  from  eacli  other;  but  he  was  now  nllowed  to  fee  cu:ed. 
tlicm,  and  to  choofe  an  ccclefiafticto  attend  him.  The 
meeiing,  and,  above  all,  the  fcparation  from  his  family, 
was  tender  in  the  extreme.  On  Monday  the  21ft  Ja- 
nuary, at  eight  o'clock  i.i  the  morning,  the  unfortunate 
monarch  was  fumnioned  to  his  f  .te. "  He  afcended  the 
fca;lold  with  a  tirm  air  and  ftep.  Railing  his  voice, 
h.-  faid,  "  Frenchmen,  I  die  innocent ;  I  pardon  all  my 
enemies ;  and  may  France" — at  this  inftantthe  inhuman 
Santerre  ordered  the  drums  to  beat,  and  the  execri- 
ti-ners  to  perform  their  office.  When  they  offered  to 
bind  his  hands,  he  ftarted  back  as  if  about  to  refift  ; 
but  recoUcded  himfelf  in  a  moment,  and  fubmitted. 
When  the  inftrument  cf  death  defcended,  tlie  prieft  ex- 
claimed, "  Son  of  St  Louis,  afcend  to  heaven."  The 
bleeding  head  was  lield  up,  and  a  few  of  the  populace 
flionted  Five  la  RepuUiqu;.  His  body  was  interred  iit 
a  grave  that  was  filled  up  with  quicklime,  and  a  guard 
placed  around  till  it  ftiould  be  coniumed.  j . 

Thus  fell  Louis  XVL  He  poifelfcd  from  nature  Clur,  ..cr 
a  good  underft  mding,  which,  however,  was  blunt-  "f  this  lin- 
ed by  the  ear'ly  indulgences  of  a  court.  He  had  a '^""'''■■"''^ 
ftrong  fenfe  of  juftice,  and  his  humar.i;y,  was  perhaps '"'"""''^'^' 
extr.'me.  One  detect  rendered  liis  virtues  of  little  va- 
lue, which  was  the  polfeftion  of  an  irrefolute  and  un- 
ileady  character.  Unambitious,  and  eafily  aJvifed,  lie 
was  witliout  difficulty  induced  to  change  liis  purpofes, 
efpecially  by  his  queen,  v.hofe  conne>ffion  with  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  had  always  tended  to  render  his  coun- 
fels  unpopular.  Whether  he  was  or  was  not  connecled 
with  the  foreign  invaders  of  his  country,  pofterity  muft 
decide  ;  but  ail  men  of  fenfe  and  moderation  muft  be 
convinced  that  he  was  murdered  by  a  band  of  ruffians. 
Indeed  a  fentence  fo  liifamous,  and  in  all  refpecls  un- 
juft,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  hiftory.  The 
greater  part  of  the  charges  brought  againft  him  were 
trifling.  Thofe  which  ieem  to  be  of  importance  re. 
late  to  conduct  authorifed  by  the  conftitution  under 
which  he  acfed  ;  and  that  conftitution  declared  his  per- 
fon  inviolable.  The  fevereft  punifliment  that  he  could 
incur  by  law,  was  not  death,  but  depofition  ;  and  tliere 
is  no  doubt,  that  in  putting  him  to  death  the  French 
nation  broke  the  focial  compaifl  which  their  reprefen- 
tatives  made  with  him.  In  a  political  view,  this  tragi- 
cal event  was  injurious  to  the  republican  c.iufe  through- 
out Europe.  Ftw  men  out  of  France  ventured  to  julli- 
fy  it ;  and  in  all  countries  it  excited  the  moft  violent 
indignation  againft  the  rulers  of  the  new  republic.  j-c 

New  enemies  were  now  haftening  to  join  the  general  Kupture 
league  againft  France.     We  do  not  mean  here  to  enter  W'tli  Great 
into  a  detail  of  the  political  fttugglcs  that  occurred  in  ''■''"'"• 
any  other  country,  than  that  in  the  narrative  of  whofe 
revolution  we  are  now  engaged.    It  will  therefore  only 
be  neceffary  to  remark  in  general,  that  the  Britifli  go- 
verment  at  this  time  though:  itfelf  endangered  by   the 
propagation   of  thofe  fpeculative  opinions  which   had 
A  a  overturned 
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Frtrch     overiurned  tlio  Fiench  monarchy.     Almoll  .-ill  the  men    of  the     loih    of    Augnft    1792    fiom    giving  to  the 

Rcvolui.oii  q{  properly  in  the  kingdom  concurred  with  the  minillry     IVtnch  nation  prooi's  ot  his  attachment  to  the  concert 

"'^•5'      in  thinking  a  war    with   France  necefi'ary  lor  tlie   pur-    of  crowned   heads;  that  he   liad  drawn  into  the  i'ame 

^"'^  ""  p.ifo   of  recuiin;.^  the  conltitution  at  home.     After  the    lake     the    iladlholder  of  tlie  United  I'rovinces ;  tliat, 

lolh  of  Aiigurt  the   Briiilli  miniller  had  been  recalled  ; 

but  the  new  republic  Hill  fufTercd  tlie  former  ambalfa- 

,^,       dor  from  France,  M.  Chauveliii,  to  remain  in  England. 

r.riuiiJsof      The  oltcnfible  grounds  of  quarrel  on  the  part     of 

the  qiuircl  Cri-at  Britain  were  chiefly  two ;  the  decree  of  the  15th 

,iuhcp»rt  ofNovemlier  1792,  by  which  it  was  tr.ily  obfcrved  that 

encouragement  to  rebellion  was  held  out  to  the  fubjcifts 
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contrary  to  the  tieaty  of  17S3,  the  Englifli  minillry 
had  granted  protection  to  the  emigrants  and  others  who 
have  openly  appeared  in  arms  againll  France  ;  thai  thty 
have  committed  an  outrage  againll  the  French  repub- 
lic, by  ordering  the  ambalfador  ot  France  to  quit  Great 
Britain  ;  that  the  Englilh  have  (lopped  divers  boats 
and  veliels  laden  with  corn    for    France,  whilll,  at    the 

of  every^ftate,  and  that  war  was  thereby  waged  againll    fame  time,   contrary    to   the    treaty  of  1  786,  they  con 

everv  eft.iblilhed  government.  Of  this  decree  the  French 

executive  council  gave  explanations  dcnyirg  the  tair- 


refs  cf  the  interpretation  put  upon  it,  and  alleguig, 
that  the  intention  of  the  convention  was  only  to  give 
aid  to  fuch  countries  as  hud  aheaily  accjuired  their  tree- 
dom,  and  by  a  declaration  of  the  general  will  requeded 
aid  for  its  prelervation.     But  this  explanation  cannot  be 


tinui;  the  exportation  of  it  to  other  foreign  countries  ; 
that  to  thwart  mure  etlicacioufly  the  commercial  tranl- 
adions  ot  the  republic  with  England,  they  have  by  aii 
act  of  parliament  prohibited  the  circulation  ot  alllgnats. 
l"he  convention  therefore  JecLirc;  that  in  confequence 
of  theie  ads  of  hollility  and  aggrcllion,  ihe  French  re- 
public is  at  war  with  the  king    ot   England  and  the 


admitted.  The  decree  exprehly  fays,  that  the  French  lladtholder  of  the  United  Piovinces." 
TMxon -viWX  grant  ajijlatice  to  all  r^vho  ivyh  to  procure  liber-  The  ablurdity  of  pretending  that  any  treaty  with 
/v;  and  when  it  is  coniidered  what  tneir  notions  of  li-  France  made  in  1783  could  be  violated  by  proteding 
btrty  arc,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  tliat  their  intention  the  emigrants  wlio  tied  from  the  fury  of  the  convention, 
was  to  e\citc  rebellion  in  foreign  nations.  The  fecond  mud  be  obvious  to  every  reader.  The  convention  was 
point  of  difpute  referred  to  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  confidered  a  rebelliouS|Ulurpationof  thegovernmtnt  with 
ThisriverrunsfromBrabantthrough  theDutchterritory  which  fuch  a  trc  ity  was  made.  The  prohibition  of 
to  the  fea.  The  Dutch  had  lliut  up  the  mtuth  of  it,  and  alllgnats  was  certainly  contrary  to  no  law,  and  was  ianc- 
nrevented  any  maritime  commerce  from  being  carried  on  tioned  by  every  motive  of  expediency,  unlets  the  con- 
by  the  people  of  Brabant  by  means  of  the  river.  Torender  ventirn  could  prove  that  all  nations  were  bound  by 
themfelves  popular  in  Brabant,  the  French  had  decla-  the  law  of  nature  to  rifle  their  own  credit  upon  the 
red,  that  they  would  open  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  credit  of  the  French  republic. 

But  Great  Britain  had  fome  time  before  bound  herielf        About    a    fortnight   after   this    declaration    againft 

by  treaty  with  the  Dutch  to  allift  them   in   obllrufting  Britain,  war  was  likewife  declared  againll   Spain  ;  and 

tills  navig.itinn,  and  now  declared  to  the  French,  that  in  the  courfe  of  the  fummer  F'rance  was  at  war  with 

the  projeifl  of  opening  the  Scheldt  mud   be  renounced  all  Europe,  excepting  only  Swilferland,  Sweden,   Den- 

if  peace    with    Great    Britain    was  to  remain.     The  mark,  and  Turkey. 

French  alleged,  that  by  the  law  of  nations  navigable  ri-        In  the  mean  time  General  Dumourier,  who  was  pro- 

vers  ought  to  be  open  to  all  who  refide  on  their  banks  ;  ceeding  agreeably  to  his  orders,  made  an  attack  upon 

but    that    the    point    was  of  no  importance  either  to  Holland  ;  but    in  doing  this  he  difperfed  his  troops  in 

France  or  England,  and  even  of  very  little  importance  fuch  a  manner  as  to  expole  them   much    to  any  attack 

to  Holland;  that  if  the  people  of  Brabant  themfelves  on  tlie  fide  of  Germany.     He  commanded  General  Mi- 

choie   to   give  it  up,  they  would  make  no  objeflion.  randa  to  invell  Maetlricht,  while  he  advanced   to  block 

It  has  been  thought  remarkable,    that  the  Dutch  gave  up  Bieda  and  Bergen-op-zoom.  The  firll  cf  tliefe  places, 

themfelves  no  trouble  about  the  matter.     They  did  not  viz.  Breda,  furrendered  on  the  24th  of  February  ;  Klun- 

alli  the  aliidance  of  England  ;  and  with   that  coolnefs  dert  was  taken  on  the  26th  ;  and  Gertruydenberg  on  the 

vhich  is  peculiar  to   their  chai after,  the  merchants  in-  4th  of  March.     But  here  the  triumphs  of  Dumourier 

dividually  declared,  than  if  the  Scheldt  was  opened,  they  ended.     The     ficges  of  Williamftadt  and  Bergen-op- 

could   manage  their  commerce  as  well  at  Antwerp  as  zoom  were  vigoroully    but  unfuccefsfuUy  prclled.     On 

at    Amllerdam.     But    in    all    this    there    is  nothing  the    lit  of  March  General    Clairfait  having  palled  the 

flrange.     Among  the  Dutch  were    many  republicans,  Roer,  attacked   the    French  polls,  and  compelled  them 

who    wiflied  for  the  downf'al  of  the  ttadtholder.   Thefe  to  retreat  with  the  lots  of  2000  men. 
rejoiced  at  every    thing  which  diftrelfed  him,  or  had  a        The  following  day  the  archduke  attacked  them  anew 

tendency  to  render  his  office  ufelefs  in   the  eyes   of  the  with  confiderable  fucccfs.     On  the  3d  the   French  were 

people.     Others,  who  thought  dilFerently,  were  afraid  driven  from  Aixla-Chapelle,  with  the  lots  of  4000  men 
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killed  and  1600  taken  prifoners. 

The  fiege  of  Maetlricht  was  now  raifed,  and  the 
French  retreated  to  Tongres,  where  they  were  alto  at- 
tacked and  forced  to  retreat  to  St  Tron.  Dumourier 
here  joined  them,  but  did  not  bring  his  army  along 


to  fpeak  their  fcntiments,  as  Dumourier  was  in  their 
neighbourhood  with  a  vidorious  army.     The  refult  of 
the  whole  was,  that  M.  Chauvelin  was  commanded  by 
the    Britilh  government  to    leave  the  country.     The 
French  executive  council  gave  powers  to  another  mini- 
ij8       (Icr  M.  Marct,  to  negociate,  and  rcquelled  a   patfport    with  him  from  the  attack  upon  Holland.     After  tome 
^J"''^5j(^'forhim;  but  he  was  not  fufF>red  to  land.    The  haughty    tkirmidies  a  general  engagement  took  place  at  Neer- 
[j,'j^?n(  republicans  having  thus  far  humbled  themfelves  before    windcn.     It    was  fought    on  the  part  of  the   French 
tn^hiid     the  Britilh  government,  at  lalt,  on  the   ift  of  F'ebru-    with   great   obllinacy  ;  but    they  were  at  length  over- 
and  ftadt-  ary  i793,on  the  motion  of  Biillbt,  the  national  con-    powered  by  the  number  of  their  enemies,  and  perhaps 
holderi.f     vention  decreed,  among  other  articles,  that  "  George    alio  by  the  treachery  of  their  commander.     This   de- 
king  of  England  had  never  ccafcd  fmcc  the   revolution    feat  was  fatal.     The  French  lotl  3C00  men,  and  6000 
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French  immediately  deferted  and  went  home  to  France.  Dumou- 
Reviilutioii  ijgf  continued  to  retreat,  and  on  the  22d  he  was  again 
*"'•'■'■  attacked  near  Louvain.  He  now,  through  the  medium 
of  Colonel  Mack,  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Im- 
pcrialifts  that  his  retreat  fliould  not  be  ferioully  inter- 
rupted. It  was  now  fully  agreed  between  liim  and  the 
lniperialilU,that  while  the  latter  took  polk-ffion  of  Conde 
and  Valenciennes,  he  fhould  march  to  Paris,  dilFolve 
the  convention,  and  place  the  fon  of  the  late  king  up- 
on the  throne. 

Tiie  rapid  retreat  and  fucceillve  defeats  of  General 
Dumourier  rendered  his  condu(5l  fufpicioiis.  Commif- 
fioners  were  fent  from  the  executive  power  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  difcovering  his  defigns.  They  diifembled,  and 
pietcnued  to  communicate  to  him  a  fchcme  of  a  coun- 
ter-revolution. He  confelTed  his  intention  of  dilfolving 
the  convention  and  the  Jacobin  club  by  force,  which 
he  faid  would  not  exift  three  weeks  longer,  and  of  re- 
ftoring  monarchy.  On  the  report  of  thefe  commif- 
fioners  the  convention  fent  Bournonville  the  miniiler  of 
war  to  fupirfcde  and  arreft  Dumourier,  along  with  Ca- 
mus, Biancal,  La  M.irque,  and  Quinette,  as  conimif- 
fioners.  The  attempt  on  the  part  of  thefe  men  was 
at  Icall  hazardous,  to  fay  no  more  of  it ;  and  the  refalt 
was,  that  on  the  firll  of  April  Dumourier  fent  them 
prifoners  to  General  Claiilait's  head  qu.irters  at  Tuur- 
nay  as  hofta^es  for  the  fafety  of  the  royal  iamily.  He 
next  attempted  to  feduce  his  army  from  their  fidelity 
to  the  convention  ;  but  he  fpeedily  found  that  he  had 
much  miflaken  the  charaiSer  of  his  troops.  Upon  the 
report  that  their  general  was  to  be  carried  as  a  criminal 
to  Paris,  they  werefeized  with  fudden  indignation  ;  but 
when  they  found  that  an  attempt  was  making  to  pre- 
vail with  them  to  turn  their  arms  againll  their  coun- 
try, their  fentiments  altered.  On  the  5th  of  April  two 
proclamations  wereilfued  ;  one  by  General  Dumourier, 
and  the  other  by  the  prince  of  daxe  Cobourg,  declaring 
that  their  only  purpol'e  was  to  rellore  the  conftiiutiun 
of  1789,  1790,  and  1791.  Prince  Cobourg  announ- 
ced that  the  allied  powers  wilhed  merely  to  co-operate 
with  General  Dumourier  in  giving  to  France  her  con- 
ftitutional  king  and  the  conftitution  (lie  had  formed  for 
herfelf,  declaring,  on  his  word  of  honour,  that  he  tame 
not  to  the  French  territory  for  the  purpofe  of  making 
conqueils.  On  the  fame  day  Dumourier  went  to  the 
advanced  guard  of  his  own  camp  at  Maulde.  He  there 
learned  that  the  corps  of  artillery  had  rifen  upon  their 
general,  and  were  marching  to  Valenciennes  ;  and  he 
foon  found  that  the  whole  army  had  determined  to 
ftand  by  their  country.  Seven  hundred  cavalry  and 
800  infantry  was  the  whole  amount  of  thofe  that  de- 
ferted with  Dumourier  to  the  Auilrians,  and  many  of 
them  afterwards  returned. 

By  the  defeiftion  of  Dumourier,  however,  the  whole 
army  of  the  north  was  diflblved,  and  in  part  difbanded, 
in  prefence  of  a  numerous,  welldifciplined,  and  vido- 
rious  enemy.  The  Prulllans  were  at  the  f.ime  time  ad- 
vancing on  the  Rhine  with  an  immenfe  force,  and  about 
to  conmience  the  liege  of  Mentz.  In  the  inteiior  of 
the  republic  more  ferious  evils  if  poOible  were  arifing. 
In  the  departments  of  La  Vendee  and  La  Loire,  or 
the  Provinces  of  Brittany  and  Poicou,  immenfe  multi- 
tudes of  emigrants  and  other  royalills  had  gradually  af- 
fembled  in  the  courfe  of  the  winter.  They  profelfed 
to  a(fl  in  the  name  of  Monfieur,  as  regent  of  Fiance. 
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About  the  middle  of  March  th.-y  advanced  agairill 
Nant/.  to  the  amount  of  40,000.  In  the  beginning 
of  April  they  defeated  the  republicans  in  two  pitched 
battles,  and  polfellej  themfelves  of  50  leagues  of  conn- 
try.  They  even  threttened  by  their  own  efforts  to 
fliake  the  new  republic  to  its  foundation.  On  the  8th 
of  April  a  congrefs  of  the  combined  powers  alfembled 
at  Antwerp.  It  was  attended  by  the  prince  of  Orange 
and  his  two  fons,  with  his  excellency  Vander  Spiegel, 
on  the  part  of  Holland  ;  by  the  duke  of  York  and 
Lord  Auckland  on  the  part  of  Great  Biitain  ;  by  the 
prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  Counts  IVIetterinch,  Staren- 
berg,  and  Mercy  Dargenteau,  with  the  PrullLm,  Spa- 
nilh,  and  Neapolitan  envoys.  It  was  here  determined 
to  commence  adive  operations  aguinll  France.  The 
prince  of  Cobourg's  proclamation  was  recalled,  and  a 
fcheme  of  conqueft  announced. 

Commiflioners  from  the  convention  now  fet  up  the 
llandard  of  the  republic  anew,  and  the  fcattered  bat- 
talions flocked  around  it.  General  Dampierre  was  ap- 
pointed commander,  and  on  the  13th  he  was  able  to 
refifl  a  general  attack  upon  his  advanced  polls.  On 
the  14th,  his  advanced  guard  yielded  to  fuperior  num- 
bers, but  on  the  15th  was  victorious  in  a  long  and 
well-fought  battle.  On  the  23d  the  Auilrians  were 
agiin  rtpulfed,  and  on  the  ift  of  May  General  Dam- 
pierre was  himfelf  repulfed  in  an  attack  upon  the 
enemy.  On  the  8th  another  engagement  took  place,  in 
which  the  French  general  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball. 
On  the  23d  a  very  determined  attack  was  made  by  the 
allies  upon  the  French  fortified  camp  of  Famars,  which 
covered  the  town  of  Valenciennes.  The  French  were 
overcome,  and  in  the  night  abandoned  their  camp.  In 
confcquence  of  this  the  allies  were  enabled  to  commence 
the  liege  of  Valenciennes  ;  for  Conde  had  been  block- 
aded Irom  the  ill  of  April. 

About  the  fame  time  General  Cufiine  on  the  Rhine 
made  a  violent  but  unfuccefsful  attack  upon  tlie  Pruf- 
fians,  in  confequence  of  which  they  were  fuon  enabled 
to  lay  fiege  to  Ment/.  The  Corfican  General  Paoli 
revolted  at  this  period  ;  and  the  new  republic,  aljaulted 
Irom  witiiout  by  the  whole  flrength  of  Europe,  was  un- 
dermined by  treachery  and  faftion  within. 

While  the  country  was  in  a  ftate  ver^'ing  upon  utter 
ruin,  parties  in  the  convention  were  gradually  waxing 
more  fierce  in  their  animofity  ;  and  regardlefs  of  what 
was  paffing  at  a  diftance,  they  feemed  only  anxious  for 
the  extermination  of  each  other.  In  the  month  of 
March,  tlie  celebrated  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  efta- 
bllilied  for  the  puipofe  of  trying  crimes  committed 
againll  the  ftate  ;  and  tiie  Girondiit  party,  the  mildnefs 
ot  whole  adminiftration  had  contributed  not  a  little  to  in- 
creafe  the  evils  of  their  country,  began  to  fee  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  adopting  meafures  of  feverity.  But  the  pub- 
lic calamities,  which  now  rapidly  followed  each  other  in 
fucceffion,  were  afcribed  by  their  countrymen  to  their 
imbecility  or  perfidy.  Tiiis  gave  to  the  parly  (f  the 
Muuntai)!  a  fatal  advantage.  On  the  15th  of  April 
the  communes  of  the  4S  fedions  <f  Paris  prefented  a 
petition,  requiring  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Giiohdiils 
therein  named  fiiould  be  impeached  and  expelled  from 
the  convention.  This  was  followed  up  on  the  ift  of 
May  by  another  petition  from  the  fuburb  of  St  Antoine. 
The  Girondill  p  irty  in  the  mean  time  impeached  Ma- 
rat, but  he  was  acquitted  by  the  jury  at  his  trial.  The 
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Mountain,  by  the  alTillance  of  the  Jacobin  club,  Iwd 
now  acquired  a  complete  aiccndency  over  the  city  of 
Piiris.  The  Girondills  or  Brillbtincs  piopofeJ  there- 
fore to  remove  the  convention  from  the  capital ;  and  to 
prevent  this,  the  Mo-urtain  refolved  to  make  the  fame 
iif:  of  the  people  of  the  capital  againft  the  Girondill 
paity  that  they  had  formerly  done  againft  the  monarch 
on  the  lO'.h  of  Auguit.  It  is  unniceiTary  to  ftate  in 
ii-!;;il  all  the  tumults  that  occurred  either  in  Paris  or  in 
the  convention  during  the  remaining  part  cf  the  month 
i;f  May.  On  the  31!^,  at  ft  ur  oclook  in  the  morning, 
ih.;  toctin  was  founded,  the  genersle  was  beat,  and  the 
alarm  guns  fired.  All  was  corrnr.otion  and  terror.  The 
citizen^  flew  to  avrns,  and  aii'cmbled  round  the  ccnvcn- 
licn;  Some  depurations  demanded  a  decree  of  accufa- 
tion  againft  35  of  its  members.  The  day,  however,  Vr-as 
fpent  without  dccifion.  On  the  afiernoon  of  the  ift 
of  June  an  armed  force  made  t!ie  fame  demand.  On 
the  2d  of  June  this  was  repeated,  the  tocfm  again 
founded,  and  an  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  furrounded 
the  r.ai  nal  hall.  At  lail  Barrere  mounted  the  tri- 
bune. He  was  confidered  as  a  moJeiate  man,  and  re- 
fpcifled  by  bcth  parties;  but  he  now  artfully  deferted 
the  Gliondifts.  He  invited  the  denounced  member^ 
volunrarily  to  refign  tlieir  character  of  reprcfentatives. 
tiome  of  them  complied,  and  the  prefident  attempted 
to  dilFolve  the  fitting  ;  but  the  members  were  now 
irrpriloned  in  their  own  hall,  Henriut,  commander  of 
iJie  armed  force,  compelled  them  to  remain  ;  and  the 
obnoxious  deputies,  amounting  to  upwards  of  90  in 
number,  were  put  under  airell,  and  a  decree  of  denua- 
ciaf.on  againft  them  frgned. 

It  is  obvious,  that  on  this  occaficn  the  liberties  of 
France  were  trodden  under  foot.  The  minority  of  the 
national  reprelcnrativcs,  by  the  aftiltauce  of  an  armed 
fc.rce  raifed  in  the  capital,  compelled  tlie  niaj^^rity  to 
fubmit  to  their  meafures,  and  took  the  leading  members 
prifoners.  Thus  the  city  of  Paris  alTumcd  t.i  itfelf  the 
whole  powers  of  the  French  republic  ;  and  the  nation 
VMS  no  longer  governed  by  reprcfentatives  ft  eely  chofen, 
but  by  a  minority  of  their  members,  whcfc  fentinienls 
the  city  of  Paris  and  the  Jacobin  club  had  thonghc  fit  to 
approve  of.  Human  hiftory  is  a  mals  ofcontradiclions. 
'i'lie  Rl-junlti'm  party  came  into  power  by  preaching  li- 
1  erty,  and  by  violating  i.s  fundamental  principle'.  How 
lar  the  plea  of  political  nectffity  may  excufe  their  ccn- 
d'j(f>,  v.-e  (hall  not  venture  to  decide  explicitly.  Certain 
it  is,  liosvever,  tliat  they  foon  commenced  a  career  of 
tic  mi 'ft  terrible  energy  both  at  home  and  abroad  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  nati;  i;5. 

The  firft  refnlt  of  their  vivflory  in  the  capital  was  ca- 
kmitous  to  tlie  republic  at  large.  Brilfot  and  f.  me 
other  dtpiU'Cs  efcaped,  and  endeavoured  to  kindle  the 
flan.es  of  civil  v/ar.  In  general,  however,  the  influer.co 
of  the  Jacobin  club,  anil  of  its  various  branches,  was 
fuch,  that  the  north  of  France  adhered  to  the  conven- 
tion as  it  ftood  ;  but  the  fouthern  departments  were 
fpeedily  in  a  ftate  of  rebellion.  The  department  of 
Lyons  declared  tlie  Mounla'in  party  outl.nvcd.  Mar- 
feilles  and  Toulon  fciUowed  tlie  example  of  Lyons,  and 
entered  into  a  confederacy,  which  lias  fmcc  been  known 
by  the  appellation  of  Fetleralifm.  Tlic  departments  cf 
].,«  Gironde  and  Calvad';s  broke  out  into  open  revolt. 
Ill  fliort,  the  whole  of  France  was  in  a  ft'te  of  violent 
<:uri\ulfu)n.     Stil!,  however,  the  enthulialUc  garrifous 


of  Mont/,  and  Valenciennes  piotcclcd  it  againft  the  im- 
mediate entrance  cf  a  foreign  force,  and  allowed  Iciiure 
for  one  of  its  internal  faftions  to  gain  an  afccndancy, 
and  tliereafter  to  prote<5l  its  independence.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  political  enthufiafin  of  all  orders  of  per- 
fons  was  fueh,  that  even  the  female  fcx  did  not  efcape 
its  contagion.  A  young  woman  of  the  name  oi  Char- 
Irittc  Corde,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  came  from  the 
department  of  Calvadcs  to  devote  lier  life  for  wliat  llie 
th  .ught  the  caufe  of  freedom  and  of  her  country.  She 
rcqucfted  an  interview  with  Maral.  the  moll  obnoxious 
of  the  Mountain  party.  Having  obtained  it,  and  con- 
vcrl'ed  with  him  calmly  for  fome  time,  Ihe  fnddenly 
plunged  a  dagger  in  his  breaft,  and  walked  carelel'sly 
out  of  the  houle.  She  was  immediately  fcized  and 
condemned.  At  the  place  of  execution  ftie  behaved 
with  infinite  conftancy,  fliouting  Fhc  la  republlque.  The 
remains  of  Marat  were  interred  with  great  fplcndor, 
and  the  convention  attended  his  funeral.  His  party 
perhaps  derived  advantage  from  llie  manner  (f  his 
death,  as  it  i'eemcd  to  faften  the  odious  charge  of  affaf. 
iination  upon  their  antagonifts,  and  gave  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  fuftering  in  tlie  caufe  of  Ibevty.  The 
truth  h,  that  aifalllnation  was  fanftioned  by  botli  par- 
ties under  pretence  of  defending  the  liberties  of  the  re- 
public. 

One  of  the  firft  ae'ls  of  the  Mountain  junto  after 
their  triumph  was  to  finilh  the  republican  conftitution. 
Previous  to  their  fall,  the  Girondifts  had  brought  for- 
ward the  plan  of  a  conftitution,  chiefly  the  work  of 
Condorcet ;  but  it  never  was  fanciioned  by  the  conven- 
tion, and  was  too  intricate  to  be  praftically  ufeful. 
The  new  conftitution  now  framed,  which  was  after- 
wards fanflioned  by  the  nation,  but  has  never  yet  been 
put  in  praiflice,  aboliihes  the  fi  rmer  mode  of  elefting 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  through  th.e  medium 
of  eeiloral  M^'imhXMS,  and  appoints  them  to  be  chofen 
in. mediately  by  the  Irlmary  ail'emblies,  which  are  made 
to  confift  ot  from  200  to  600  citizens,  each  man  vo- 
ting by  ballet  or  open  vote  at  his  option.  There  is 
one  deputy  for  every  40,000  individuals,  and  popula- 
tion is  the  fole  bafis  of  reprefentation.  The  elections 
take  [ilace  every  year  on  the  ift  of  May.  Eleiloral 
aifcniblies  are  ftill  retained  for  one  purpofe.  Every 
200  citizens  in  the  primary  alfemblies  name  one  eleflor ; 
and  an  afiembly  cf  all  the  elcilors  of  the  department  is 
aitei  w.<rds  held,  which  eleifls  candidates  for  tiie  executive 
council,  or  miniftry  of  the  republic.  The  legillative  body 
choofcs  out  of  this  lift  of  candld.-.tes  the  members  of 
tlie  executive  council.  One  half  of  this  council  is  re- 
newed by  e.ich  legiilatnre  in  the  laft  month  of  the  (ii- 
fioii.  Every  law,  after  it  is  pali'ed  by  the  hgiilative 
body,  is  fent  to  the  department.  If  in  moie  tl.an  half 
cf  the  departments  the  tenth  of  the  prtmaiy  allemlilits 
of  each  have  not  objcfled  to  it,  it  becomes  effvClual. 
Trial  by  jury  is  eftabllftied.  National  conventions  may 
be  called  for  altering  the  conftitution,  and  mujl  be  call- 
ed, if  required  by  the  tenth  of  the  primary  alfcmblies 
of  each  department  in  a  majority  of  the  departments. 

The  publication  of  this  conlliauion  procured  no 
fmall  degree  of  apphiufe  to  the  convention  and  the 
Mountain  party.  The  rapidity  with  which  it  was 
formed  (b.-ing  only  a  fortnight)  fcemed  tocaftajuft 
reproach  upon  the  llnwnefs  of  their  antagonlfts,  and  it 
was  regarded  as  a  proof  of  their  being  decidedly  fe- 
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rious  in  the  caufe  of  republicanifm.  No  regard,  how- 
ever, has  been  paiJ  to  it  by  the  convention,  which  has 
declared  itfelf  permanent,  nor  indeed  does  it  Iccm  pof- 
fiWe  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

We  have  mentioned  that  Condc  was  inverted  from 
the  beginning  of  April.  It  did  not  yield  till  the  icth 
of  July,  when  the  garrifcn  was  fo  much  reduced  by  fa- 
mine and  difenfe,  that  out  of  4C00  men,  of  which  it 
originally  confifted,  only  1500  were  fit  for  fervice.  The 
eyes  of  all  Europe  were  in  the  mean  time  fixed  upon 
the  fiege  of  Valenciennes.  Colonel  Monci  ieif  had  con- 
tended, that  batteries  ought  immediately  to  be  placed 
under  the  walls  without  approaching  it  by  regulai  pa- 
rallels ;  but  the  Imperial  engineer  i>Ir  Ferraris  adertcd, 
that  the  woik  of  the  great  Vauban  mull  be  treated  with 
more  refpeft ;  and  his  opinion  was  adopted  by  the 
council  of  war.  The  trenches  were  opened  on  the 
14th  of  June.  Few  fillies  were  attempted  by  the  gar- 
rion,  on  account  of  the  fmallnefs  of  their  r.umber. 
The  inhabitants  at  firft  wifhed  to  furrender  ;  but  the 
violence  of  the  bombardment  prevented  their  aifem- 
bling  or  giving  much  trouble  on  that  head  to  General 
Ferrand  the  governor.  Muih  ot  the  labour  of  the 
liege  confided  of  mines  and  ccnntei mines.  Some  of 
thefe  having  been  fuccefifully  fprung  by  the  allies,  the 
town  was  lurrendered  on  the  27th  of  July  by  capitula- 
tion to  the  Duke  of  York,  who  took  poifeffion  of  it  in 
behalf  of  the  emperor  of  Germany.  The  fiege  of 
Mencz  vas  at  the  fame  time  going  on.  It  fulFered 
much  from  famine.  At  laft,  after  an  unfuccefsful  at- 
tempt by  the  French  army  on  the  Rhine  for  its  relief, 
Mentz  furrendered  on  the  22d  of  July. 

At  the  termination  of  the  fiege  of  Valenciennes  it  is 
faid  that  the  allied  powers  were  at  a  lofs  how  to  pro- 
ceed next.  Tlie  Aullrian  commanders  aie  faid  to  have 
prefented  two  plans :  The  firft  was  to  penetrate  to  Pa- 
ris by  the  affiftance  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
Seine  ;  the  other  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  confter- 
nation  occafii  ned  by  the  furrender  of  Valenciennes,  and 
with  50,000  light  troops  to  penetrate  fuddenly  to  Pa- 
ris, while  a  debarcation  fhould  be  made  on  the  coafl  cf 
Brittany  to  afiill  the  royalifts.  The  propofal  of  the 
Britifh  miniftry  was,  however,  adopted,  which  was,  to 
divide  the  grand  army,  and  to  attack  Weft  Flanderf, 
beginning  with  the  fiege  of  Dunkirk.  This  determi- 
nation proved  ruinous  t^  the  allies.  The  French  found 
means  to  vanquifh  in  detail  that  army,  which  tliey 
coild  net  encounter  v.'l.en  ui.ited. 

It  is  faid  that  t'  e  Duke  (f  York  was  in  fccrct  cor- 
refpondence  with  Omeron  the  governor  of  Dunkirk  ; 
but  he  was  removed  before  any  adv.mt.ige  could  be  ta- 
ken of  his  trc.ichery.  On  the  24th  of  Auguft  the 
Duke  of  York  attacked  and  drove  tlie  French  oaipofts 
into  the  town,  after  an  arti..n  in  which  the  Auiliiin 
General  Dalton  Wiis  killed.  A  nav.d  armament  was 
expeifled  from  Great  Britain  to  co-operate  in  the  fiege, 
but  it  did  not  arrive.  In  tlie  mean  time,  a  ftrong  re- 
publican force  menaced  the  coverinc;  army  of  the  allies, 
which  was  commanded  by  General  Freytag.  He  was 
f  )on  attacked  and  totally  routed.  The  liege  was  rai- 
fed.  The  Britifh  loft  their  hsavv  cannon  and  baggage, 
with  feveral  thoufmd  men  ;  and  the  convention,  belie- 
ving that  their  General  Houchard  could  have  cut  ofF 
the  Duke  of  York's  retreat,  tried  and  executed  him  for 
this  negleft  of  duty. 


Prince  Ci-bourg  and  General  Clairfait  in  the  mean 
time  unfucceisfully  attempted  to  befiege  Cambray  and 
Bouchain.  Qnefnoy  was,  however,  taken  by  General 
Clairfait  on  tliC  1  nh  of  September  ;  and  here  finally 
terminated  for  the  prefent  campaign  the  fuccei's  of  the 
allies  in  the  Netherlands. 

A  confiderable  part  of  the  French  army  of  the 
north  took  a  ftrong  pofition  near  Maubeuge,  where 
they  were  blockaded  by  Prince  Cobourg ;  but  upon 
the  15th  and  i6ih  of  October  he  was  repeatedly  at- 
tacked by  the  French  troops  under  General  jourdan, 
who  fucceeded  Houchard.  The  Frencli  had  now  re- 
covered their  vigour.  They  brought  into  the  field  a 
formidable  train  of  artillery,  iu  which  were  many  24 
pounders.  C'ommiflioners  from  the  convention  ha- 
rangued the  foldiers,  threatened  the  fearful,  and  ap- 
plauded the  brave.  Crowds  of  women,  without  confii- 
fion,  went  through  the  ranks,  diftributing  fpirituous  li- 
quors in  abundance,  and  carrying  off  the  wounded. 
'Ihe  attacks  were  repeated  and  terrible  on  both  fides  ; 
but  the  Auftrians  had  confiderably  the  difadvantage, 
and  Prince  Cobourg  retired  during  the  night.  The 
French  new  menaced  maritime  Flanders.  They  took 
Furnes  and  befieged  Nieuport.  A  detachment  of 
Britifh  troops  ready  to  fail  to  the  Weft  Indies  were 
haftily  fent  to  Oiiend,  and  prevented  for  the  prefent 
the  farther  progrefs  of  the  French. 

&uch  was  the  multiplicity  of  the  events  that  now  oc- 
curred in  France,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ftate  the  out- 
lines of  them  with  any  tolerable  perfpicuity.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  extenfive  dilTenfions  that  occur- 
red throughout  the  republic  in  confequence  of  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Mountain  party  on  the  3  ift  of  May.  The 
department  of  Calvades  was  firit  in  arms  againft  the 
convention  under  the  command  of  General  Felix  Wimp- 
fen  ;  but  before  the  end  of  July  the  infurreclion  was 
quieted,  after  a  few  flight  fkiimiihes.  But  the  fa;dera-  Lyons  be- 
lifm  of  the  cities  of  Marfeilles,  Lyuns,  and  Toulon,  ftill  ''"-■^'^''  ''/ 

remained.     Lyons  was  attacked  on  the  Sth  of  Auffuft  '  '^^o'''- 
I        1  •        1  ^  1      r,-  r  1,  1    vcntional 

by  tlie  conventional  troops.     Several  aaions  followed,  troops,  auA 

which   were  attended  with   great  lofs   both  on  the  part  taktn, 
of  the  aflailants  and  of  the  befieged.     The  city  was  re- 
duced   almoft    to    ruins;    but  it  held  out  during  the 
wliole  month  of  September.     Tlie  befieging  General 
Kellerman  was  removed  from  his  command,  on  account 
of  his  fupp'feJ  inai-fivity  ;  and  the  city  furrendered  on 
the  Sth  of  Oflober  to  General  Doppet,  a  man  who  had         ,0 
lately  been  a  jihyfician.     Such  was   the  rage  of  party  Unrelcnt- 
zeal  at  this  lime,  that  the  walls  and  pu'ilic  buildings  of  ingcharac- 
l.yons  were  ordered  to  be  dcftroyed,    and    its  name ''•'■  "f  •''« 
changed  to  that  of  p'i//e  /Ifrarch'ie.     Many  hundreds  ':""'i<"-'r- 
of  its  citizens  were  dmgged   to  tJic  fc.dfold  on  account"   * 
of  their  alleged  treafor.able  refillancc  to  the  conveniion. 
The  viiflorious  party,  wearied  by  the  flow  operation  of 
the^«/;Vc/;«c,  at  lall  dellroyed   their  pnlbners  in  niulti- 
tudis,  by  firing  grape-lhot   upon  them.     Such  indeed 
was  the  unrelenting  charaifter  of  the  Mountain   at  this 
time,  not  only  here  but  throuf^h  the  whole  republic, 
that  they  themfelves  pretended  not  to  excufe  it,   but 
declared  that  terror  was    with  them    the  ordsr  of  th 
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In  the  end  of  July  General  Cartaux  was  fend  againft  xte  ,viar- 
Marfeilles.     In  the    beginning  of   Auguft    he  gained  feiUois 
fome  fucceffes  over  the  advanced  fcederalift  troops.   On  obliged  t» 
the  24th  he  took  the  town  of  Aii-,  and  the  Marfeillois  ^"1"""- 
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French  fiibtnitteJ.  Cut  tlic  leading  people  of  the  important 
J'-^*"l"""D  town  and  hubmr  of  Toubn  entered  into  a  negocia- 
^^il^i;,^  tion,  and  rubiiiilted  to  the  UriLilh  aJni'ral  Lord  Hood, 
i-o  under  condition  that  llij  ihoiild  prefervc  as  adepolit  the 
Toulon  town  and  (Viippine;  for  Louis  XVI 1.  and  under  t'ne  fti- 
tond.t.on.  pui3ti„n  ti,^^  i,j  "^ihoiild  nllllt  in  relloring  the  conilitu- 
to  Lor.r'""onof  1789.  The  ficge  of  Toulon  was  commtnred 
Hood,  by  General  Cartaux  in  t!ie  be^imung    of  September. 

It  continued  without  much  viE;our  during  that  and  the 
whole  of  the  fucceeding  month.     Neapolitan,  Spanilh, 
and  Englilh  troops,  were  biought  by  fea  to  alTill  in  its 
defence.     In  the  beginning  of  N.ivembtr,  General  Car- 
taux  was  removed  to  the  command  of  t!ie  army  in  Italy, 
and  General  Dugommier  fucceeded  him.     General   O' 
Hara  arrived  with  reinforcements  from  Gibraltar,  and 
took  u]ion  him  the  command    of  the  town,  under  a 
commilFion  from  his    Britannic  mijefty.     On  the  30th 
of  November,  the    garrifon    made    a    powerful    I'ally 
to  dellroy    fome    batteries    that    were    erecting   upon 
h;;ights  which  commanded  the  city.     The  French  were 
furprifcd,  and  the  allies  fucceeded  completely  in  their 
objeift ;   but,  elated  by  the  facility  of  their  conqueft,  the 
allied  troops  ruihed  forward  in  puifuit  of  the  flying 
enemy,  contrary  to  their  orders,  and  were  unexpefted- 
ly  met  by  a  ftrong  French  force  that  was  drawn  out  to 
protedl  die  fugitives.     General  O'Haranow  came  from 
the  city  to  endcavourto  bring  off  his  troops  with  regulari- 
ty. He  was  wounded  in  the  arm  and  taken  prifoner.  The 
total  lofs  of  the  allies  in  this  affair  was  tllimated  at  nearly 
one  thoufand  men.     The  French  had  now  muftered  in 
full  force  around  Toulon,  and  prepared  for  the  attack. 
It  was  begun   on  the  19th  of  December  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  was  chiefly    directed  again  ft  Fort  Mulgrave, 
defended  by  the   Britifh.     This  fort  was  protected  by 
i;i        an  entrenched  camp,  13   pieces   of  cannon,  36  and  24 
Vhoisat    pounders,  &c.  5  mortars,  and  3000  troops.     Such   was 
''"B'''°"-'''- tlie  ardour  of  alfault,  that  it  was  carried  in  an  hour, 
•:     to  cva-  ^^j  ^jjg  whole   garrifon  was  deftroyed  or  taken.     The 
allies  now  found  it  impoffible  to  defend  the  place  ;  and 
in  the  courfe  of  the  day  embarked  their  troops,   after 
liaving  fet  on  fire  the  arfenal   and    (hips.     A  fcene  of 
confullon  here  enfued,  fuch  as   has  not   been  known  in 
the  hillory  of  modem  wars.    Crowds  of  people  of  eve- 
ry rank,  age,    and  fex,  hurried  on   board    the  ihips,  to 
avoid    the    vengeance    of   their  enraged   countrymen. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  began  to  fire   tipon  their  late 
allies ;  others  in  defpair  were  feen  plunging  into  the 
fea,  making  a  vain  effort  to  reach  the  Ihips ;  or  putting 
an  end  at  once  to  their  own  eiciilence  upon  the  Ihore. 
Tnirty-one   fliips  of  the  line  were  found  by  the   Britilli 
at  Toulon  ;  thrteen  were  left  behind  ;  ten  were  burnt ; 
four  had  been  previoufly  fent  to  the  French  ports  of 
Brel^  and  Rochefort,  with  5000  republicans  who  could 
not  be  trufted  ;  and  Gre^t  Britain  finally  obtained  by 
this  expedition  three  ihips  of  the  line  and  five  frigates. 

On  the  lide  of  Spain  the  war  produced  notliins;  of 
importance  ;  and  in  the  mountainous  country  of  Pied- 
mont it  Went  on  fjowly.  Nice  and  Chamlierry  were 
ftill  retained  by  the  French  ;  but  more  tenitJe  fcenes 
were  acling  in  other  quarters.  In  La  Vendee  a  moft 
bloody  war  was  pcrfiiled  in  by  the  royalills.  In  that 
.  quarter  of  the  country  the  language  of  the  rell  of  France 
L^v'-nde'e"  •'• '"''^^  underftood.  The  people  were  fuperilitious,  and 
had  acquired  little  idea  of  the  new  opinions  tliat  had 
lately  been  propagated  in  tlie  reft  of  the  empire.    They 
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were  chiefly  headed  by  jiriefts,  and  regarded  their  caufe  Frencfc 
as  a  religious  one.  Their  mode  of  warfare  ufually  was,  Revulutloa 
to  go  on  in  their  ordinary  occupations  as  peaceable  citi-  ''V^' 
7ens,  and  fuddcnly  to  allcniblc  in  immenle  bands,  info- 
much  that  at  one  time  tlicy  were  faid  to  amount  to 
150,000  men.  They  beficged  Nantz  and  the  city  of 
Orleans,  and  even  Paris  iifelf  was  not  thought  altoge- 
ther file  from  their  enterprifes.  The  war  was  incon- 
ceivably bloody.  Neither  party  gave  quarter ;  and  La 
Vendee  prov.d  a  dreadful  drain  to  the  population  of 
France.  On  the  zSth  of  June,  the  conventional  gene- 
ral Biron  drove  the  royalifts  from  Lncon  ;  and  Nantz 
was  reli:ved  by  general  Bcylfer.  After  fome  fuccefs, 
general  Wellerman  was  furprifed  by  them,  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat  to  Parthcnay.  In  the  beginning  of 
Augufl  the  i-oyalills  were  defeated  by  gener.d  Rolfig- 
nol  ;  but  on  the  io;h  of  that  month,  under  Charette 
their  commander  in  chief,  they  again  attacked  Nantz, 
but  fuffered  a  repulfe.  It  would  be  tedious  to  give  a 
minute  detail  of  this  obfcure  but  cruel  war.  The  roy- 
alifts were  often  defeated  and  feemingly  difperfed, 
but  as  often  arofe  in  crowds  around  the  aftonilhed  re- 
publicans. At  laft,  however,  about  tlie  middle  of  Oc- 
tober, they  were  completely  defeated,  driven  frtm  La 
Vendee,  and  forced  to  divide  into  feparate  bodies.  One 
of  thefe  threw  itfelf  into  the  itland  of  Noirmoutier, 
where  they  were  I'ubdued  ;  another  took  the  road  of 
Maine  and  Brittany,  where  they  ftruggled  for  fome 
time  againft  their  enemies,  and  were  at  lalt  cut  to 
pieces  or  difperfed. 

The  royalifls  had  long  expedled  afTiftance  from  Eng- 
land ;  and  an  armament  under  the  earl  of  Moira  was 
aflually  fitted  out  for  that  fervice,  but  it  did  not  arrive 
till  too  late,  and  returned  home  without  attempting  a 
landing.  _  ,jj 

The  Mountain  party  always  difgraced  their  fucceffes  Horrid 
by  dreadful  cruellies.     Humanity  is  Ihocked,  and  hifto- cruelty  of 
ry  would  almoft  ceafe  to  obtain  credit,  were  we  to  ftate '''.^  Moun- 
in  detail  the  unrelenting  cruelties  which  were  exercifed"'"  ^^^  *' 
againft  the  unfortunate  royalifts,  chiefly  by  Carrier,  a 
deputy  from  the  convention,  fent  into  this  quarter  with 
unlimited  powers.    Multitudes  of  prifoners  were  crowd- 
ed on  board  veflels   in  the  Loire,  after  which  the  veifels 
were  funk.     No  age  nor  fex  was  fpared  ;  and  thefe  exe- 
cutions were  performed  with  every  circumftance  of  wan- 
ton barbarity  and  inlult.  j^^ 

On  the  fide  of  the  Rhine  a  great  variety  of  events  rrojrrcfsof 
occurred  during  the  months  of  Augulf  and  September,  the  allies 
Several  engagements  at  firft  took  place,  in  which  the  ^".  ' 
French  were,  upon  the  whole,  fuccefsful.  In  Septem- 
ber, however,  Landau  was  inverted  by  the  combined 
powers ;  and  it  was  refolved  to  make  every  poflible  ef- 
fort  to  drive  the  French  from  the  ftrong  lines  of  Weif- 
femburg,  on  the  river  Lauter.  On  the  13th  of  Oc- 
tober, the  Auftrian  general  Wurmfer  made  a  grand 
attack  upon  thefe  lines.  The  French  fay  that  their 
generals  betrayed  tlum,  and  fuffered  the  lines  to  be  ta- 
ken almoft  without  reliflance.  The  general  of  the  al- 
lies coBfelfed  that  the  lines  might  have  held  out  for 
feveral  days.  The  F'rench  retreaiedto  Hagenau,  from 
which  they  were  driven  on  the  iSth  ;  and  fuffered  two 
other  defeats  on  the  rjth  and  27th.  Some  of  the  prin- 
c  pal  citizens  of  Straihourg  now  fent  a  private  deputa- 
tion to  general  Wurmfer,  offering  to  furrender  the 
town,  to  be  preferved  as  a  depolit  to  be  rcftored  to 
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Louis  XVII.  General  Wiirmler  refufed  to  accept  of 
it  upon  thefe  terms,  iul'ifting  upon  an  abfoliite  iiirrtn- 
(Jer  to  his  Imperial  Majclly.  In  conlequcnce  ot  the 
delay  occafioned  by  dilagrcement,  tlie  negociation  was 
difcovered,  and  the  citizens  of  Stra(bourg  engaged  in 
the  plot  werefeized  by  St  Juft  and  Lebas,  coniniiliion- 
crs  frcm  the  convention,  and  brought  to  the  i'calfold. 
Prodigious  efforts  were  now  made  by  the  French  to 
recover  their  ground  in  this  quarter.  General  Irem- 
bert  was  fhot  at  the  head  of  the  army  on  the  9th  of 
November,  upon  a  charge,  probably  ill-founded,  of 
treachery  in  the  affair  of  the  lines  of  Weiifembourg. 
On  the  14th,  however.  Fort  Louis  was  taken  by  the 
allies,  not  without  lufpicion  of  treachery  in  the  gover- 
nor. But  here  the  fuccefs  of  general  Wurmfer  might 
be  faid  to  terminate.  On  the  2 ill  the  republican  ar- 
my drove  back  the  i^ultrians,  and  penetrated  almoft  to 
Hagenau.  An  army  from  the  Mr.felle  now  advanced 
to  co-operate  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  On  the 
I  7th  the  PruiFi-irs  were  defeated  near  Sarhriick.  Next 
day  their  camp  at  Blicfcailcl  was  (formed,  and  the 
French  advanced  to  Deux  Fonts.  On  the  29th  and 
3«itli  the  French  were  repulfed  with  great  lofs  in  two 
violent  attacks  made  on  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  near 
Lautern.  But  it  now  appeared  that  the  French  had 
come  into  the  field  with  a  determination  to  conquer 
whatever  it  might  coft.  Every  day  was  a  day  of  battle, 
and  torrents  of  blood  were  Ihed  on  botli  fides.  The 
allies  had  the  advantage  of  poifeffing  the  ground,  which, 
in  that  quarter,  at  fuch  a  late  feafon  of  the  year,  is  very 
ftrong  on  account  of  its  inequalities  and  moraifes.  In 
military  ikill,  the  French  officers  and  thofe  of  the  allies 
■were  perhaps  nearly  equal ;  but  the  French  army  was 
by  far  ihe  moft  numerous  ;  and  although  not  a  match 
in  point  of  difcipline,  yet  it  derived  no  fmall  fuperiority 
from  the  enthufiafm  with  which  the  troops  were  ani- 
mated. On  the  8th  of  December,  umler  the  command 
of  general  Pichegru,  the  Frencli  carried  the  redoubts 
which  covered  Hagenau  by  means  of  the  bayonet. 

This  modern  iiiftrument  ot  deftruiflion,  againft  which 
no  defenfive  weapon  is  employed,  is  always  moft  fuccefs- 
ful  in  the  hands  of  the  moll  intrepid ;  and  it  was  now  a 
dreadful  engine  in  the  bands  of  French  enthuliafm. — 
The  fineft  troops  that  ever  Europe  produced  were  un- 
able to  witliftand  the  fuiy  of  the  republican?,  which 
feemed  only  to  incre.ife  in  proportion  to  the  multitude 
of  companions  that  they  loft.  On  the  22d  the  allies 
were  driven  with  immenfe  flaughterfrom  Hagenau, not- 
withllanding  theimmenfe  works  they  had  llirown  up 
for  their  defence.  I'he  entrenchments  on  the  heights 
of  Rheilhoffen,  Jauderfhoffen,  &c.  were  conlidered  as 
more  impregnable  than  thofe  of  Jemappe.  They  were 
ftormed  by  the  army  of  the  Mofelle  and  the  Rhine, 
under  generals  Hoche  and  Pichegru.  On  the  23d  and 
24th,  the  allies  were  purfued  to  the  h-ights  of  \Vrotte. 
On  the  26th,  the  entrenchments  there  were  forced  by 
the  bayonet,  after  a  defperale  conflid.  On  the  27th, 
the  republican  army  arrived  at  Weiifembourg  in  tri- 
umph. General  Wurmfer  retreated  acrofs  the  Rhine, 
and  the  duke  of  Brunfwick  hallily  fell  back  to  cover 
Mentz.  The  blockade  of  Landau,  which  had  Itlled 
four  months,  was  railed.  Fort  Louis  was  evf.cuated 
by  the    allies,    and    KaUerflatern,   Germerlheim,    and 

Spires,  fubmitted    to    the     Fiench During  this  la(l 

month  of  the  year  1793,  the  lofs  of  men  on  both  fides 
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in  tliis  quarter  was  immenfe,  and  unexampled  in  the     Prent-k 
hillory  ci   modem  war.      It   is   even  faid  that  it  might  Revolution 
amount  to  moie  than  70,000  or  8o,cco  men.  v.— i^i^i^/ 

Thus  far  we  have  attended  to  tlie  military  affairs  of       176 
the  republic  for  fome  time   pall.     Very  violent  efforts  Y'"^'"}  f*^' 
were  in  the  mean  time  made  at  P.iris  by  tfie  new  admi- 
niltraticn,  ell.iblillied  under  the  atii'pices  of  the  Jacobin 
club,  and  of  tlie  party  called  the  Alountaw.     The  new 
republican  conftitution  had  been  prefented  to  the  people 
in  tlie  primary  alfembli.'£,urid  accepted.     I'he  bufinefs, 
therefore,  for  which  tl:e  convention  was  called  toge- 
ther, th;it  of  forming  a    conftitution  for  Fiance,   was 
at  an  end  ;  and  it    was  propojed  that  they   fhould  dil'- 
folve  thenifelves,  and  order  a  new  kgiilative  bod)  to  af- 
femble,  according  to  the  rules  prelcribed  by  that  cn- 
ftitution.     This  was,  no  doubt,  tlie  regular  mode  of 
procedure  ;  but  the  ruling  p^riy  onlidt'.ed  it  as  hazar- 
dous to  convene  a  new  ailenibly,  polfeQing  only  limited 
powers,  in  the  preleut  diftrackd    ll.ite  ot  the  countrv. 
It  was  indeed  obvious,  that  France  at  this  lime  ftood  in 
need  of  a  diftatorfhip,  or   of  a  government  pollelfed  of 
more  abfolute  authority  than   can  be    enjoyed  by   on^ 
that  afls,  or  even  pretends  to   aft,  upon  the  moderate 
principles  of    freedom.     It  was  therefore  determined 
that  the  convention    Ihould  remain  unditfolved  till  the 
end  of  the   war  ;  and  that  a  revolutionary  government, 
to  be  conduced  by  its  members,  (hould  be   eftablilhed, 
w  ith  uncontrouled  powers.     Committees    of  its    own 
body  were  felefted  for  the  purpofe  of  conducing  every 
department  of  bufinefs.     The  chief  of  thefe  commit- 
tees was  called  tlie    committee  of  public  fafity.     It  fuper- 
intended  all  the  rell,  and  gave  to  the  adminiftration  of 
France  all  the  fecrecy  and  difpatch  which  have  been  ac- 
counted peculiar  to  a  military  government,  together 
with  a  combination  of  ikill  and   energy   hitherto    un- 
known among  mankind.     A  correfpondence  was  kept 
up  with  all   the  Jacobin    clubs    througl.out  the  king- 
dom.    Commiflioners  from   the    convention  were  feut 
into  all  quarters,  with  unlimited  authority  over  every 
order  of  perfons.     Thus  a  government  polfcffed  of  infi- 
nite vigilance,  and  more  abfolute  and  tyrannical  tlwn 
that    of  any  fingle    defpot,  was  eftablilhed  ;  and  the 
whole  tranfaiftions    and    refources    of  the    (late  were        i;; 
known  to  the  rulers.     On  the  23d  of  Auguft,  Barrere,  France  de- 
in  name   of  the  committee  of  public   fafety,  procured '^"■"•'^d  to  be 
the  celebrated  decree  to  be  paffed  for  placing  the  whole  '°  *ft»'.«  °^ 
French  nation  in  a  fate  ofr,qwfition  for  the  public  fer- "^"''''""'" 
vice.     "  From  this  moment  (fays  the  decree)  till  that 
when  all  enemies  Ihall  have  been  driven  from  the  terri- 
tory of  the  republic,  all  Frenchmen  Ihall  be  in  perma- 
nent readinefs  ibr  the  fervice  oi  the  army.     The   young 
men  Ihall  march  to  the  combat ;  the  married  men  fha'u 
forge  arms,   and  tranfport  the  provilions  ;  the  women 
ihall  make  tents   and  clothes,  and  attend  in  the  hofpi- 
tals ;  the  children  ihall  make  lint  oi'  old  linen  ;  the  old 
men  (hall  cauie  themfelves  to   be  carried  to  the  public 
fquaves,  to  excite  the  courage  of  the  warriors,  to  preach 
hatred  againft  the  enemies  of  the  republic  ;  the  cellars 
ihall  be  waihed  to  procure  faltpetre  ;  the  faddle-horfes 
ihall  be  given  up  to  complete  the  cavalry;    the  unmar- 
ried citi/.enf,  from   the    age  of  18  to  25,  fhall  march 
ill  11,  and  none  ihall   fend  a  fubltitute  ;  every  battalion 
(hall  have    a   banner,  with  this  infcription.  The  Freiuh 
nation  rifen  againf  tyrants."     The  decree  alfo  regulates 
the  mode  of  organizing  this  mafs.     A  decree  more  ty- 
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rannical  than  tr.is-wj?  never  niaJe  by  an  eaftcrn  dcfpot  ; 
and  wlicn  it  was  tirft  publlftied,  foreigners  were  at  a 
lols  whelhsr  to  ret;ard  it  as  a  fi'.blims'eirort  cf  power- 
ful government,  or  as  a  wild  prcjcift  which  conld  pro- 
duce nothing  but  confniion.  The  elTecls  of  it,  how- 
ever have  been  truly  tcrribl.^.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned forne  of  ihem  in  the  bloody  conteft  which  oc- 
curred upon  the  Rhine,  and  Europe  was  foon  dcftined 
to  bear  w  iinefi  to  Hill  more  extraordinary  events. 

In  the  end  of  July,  general  Cullir.e  was  brought  to 
tri;il,  and  c.vccuted,  in  conl'eqi.cncc  of  a  variety  of  ac- 
cufaiions  of  infidelity  to  his  trull  an;l  diirefpea  to  the 
convention.  The  queen  was  next  brought  to  trial  be- 
fore the  rcvo'.uticnary  tribunal,  on  the  15th  ol  Octo- 
ber. The  charges  againlt  her  were  very  various;  but 
the  chief  tenilency  of  them  was  to  pr^ve  that  Ihe  had 
always  licen  hollile  to  the  revolution,  and  had  excited 
all  tiic  efforts  that  had  been  made  by  the  court  agamlli 
it.  On  the  i6th  of  Odobjr,  this  beautiful  woman, 
whom  fortune  once  placed  fo  high,  ended  het  d-iys  on 
a  fcafibld,  after  a  mock  trial,  in  which  no  regard  was 
paid  either  to  judice  or  decency.  She  behaved  with 
much  dignity  and  compofure,  and  appeared  deeply  im- 
prelfed  with  a  fenfe  ot  religion.  The  members  (>f  the 
convention  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Girondill 
party,  and  had  either  been  detained  in  prilbn  fuice  the 
^id  cf  May,  or  feized  in  the  deparlnrents  to  which 
they  had  retired,  were  afterwards  brought  to  trial. 
On  tlie  30th  of  Oclober,  21  of  them  were  executed, 
viz.  Briilbt,  Vergniaud,  Genfcnne,  Duprat,  Lchardi, 
Ducos,  Fonfrede,  Boileau,  Gardien,  Duchatcl,  Sillcry, 
Fauchet,  Dufriche,  Duperret,  La  Source,  Carra,  Beau- 
vais,  Mainville,  Antiboul,  Vige:,  and  Licaze.  Seven- 
ty-one were  ftill  detained  in  confinement.  The  duke 
of  Orleans  was  afterwards  condemned,  on  a  charge  ot 
having  afpired  to  the  fovereignty  from  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution.  His  execution  gave  fatisfadlion  to  all 
parties.  His  vote  for  the  punilhment  of  death  upon 
the  trial  of  the  late  king  had  done  him  little  honour 
even  in  the  opinion  of  the  Mountain,  and  had  rendered 
him  odious  to  all  the  reft  mankind. 

The  executions  of  perfons  of  all  ranks,  particularly 
of  priefts  and  nobles,  became  now  lb  common,  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  give  any  detail  of  them. 
Every  peflbn  brou'.;ht  belore  the  revoUiti'nary  tribunal 
was  condemned  as  a  matter  of  courfe.  The  Jacobins 
fcenied  infitiable  in  their  thirlt  after  blood,  and  the 
people  at  larie  appeared  to  regard  their  conduift  with 
unaccountable  indifference. 

When  the  human  mind  is  once  rriifed,  its  adlivity 
extends  to  every  object-  At  this  time  a  new  table  of 
weights  and  meafures  was  eftabillhed  by  the  conven- 
tion, in  which  ttic  de.im.il  aritlimclic  alone  is  emi)loy- 
ed.  The  court  of  Spain  liad  tlv;  liberality,  notwith- 
ft.inding  the  w;ir,  to  fufFcr  M.  Mechain  to  pr.'ceed  in 
his  operations  for  mcafuring  a  degree  of  the  meridian 
in  that  country.  He  carried  on  his  feries  of  tri.inglcs 
from  Barcelona  to  Perpignan ;  and  from  this  place  the 
menfuration  was  continued  to  P.iris.  M.  de  Lambre, 
and  his  pupil  M.  le  Francois,  alfo  meafured  a  degree  of 
latitude  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Metropohs.  In  all,  12 
devices  of  the  meridian  were  me^.furcd  ;  ot  which  the 
me^m  is  57027  tolfes,  and  by  this  the  univerfal  ftandard 
ofme.diire  i;  calcubited.  M.  M.  de  Borde  and  Caffmi 
determined  the  Icngtli  of  a  pendulum  that  fwings  fc- 
I 
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conds,  in  vacuo  and  in  a  mean  temperature  at  Paris,  to    Frencli 
be  3  feet  and  8,06  lines.     1.1.  M.  Lavoilier  and   Hauy  Rtvolutio* 
found  that  a  cubic  foot  of  diitilled  water  at  th.e  free-  ',^^-'''-'^_, 
zing   point  weighs  /'//  vacuo  70  pounds   and  60  gros 
French  weight.    We  lliall  infeit  a  table  of  the  meafures 
and  Weights  now  cluibliliicd. 

Loii^  Jtlcaftin: 
Aldres.  French  Toifcs. 

io,oco,ooorr  a  quadrant  of  the  meri- 
dian wliicli    is  the    prin- 
ciple on   which    tl'.e  new 
mcafiire  is  founded         -         5'3--13' 
100,000  =  an  luindredth  part    of  a 
quadrant,  or  decimal  de- 
gree  of  tlie  meridian 
1000  =:  a  milUarc,  or  mile 
100  —  a  lladiiim    1      A'Cjrarian      f5i-3 
10=;  a  perch       j      meafuse,       I    5.1 


5132^ 
513 
■3-43 
•'3243 


11.44 
^•344 

4-434 
■44j 


Feet.  Inch.  Lines. 
I  =:  a  n:e.'r.;  or  recflilineal 

unit  -  -  30 

-,%■  or  o.  I  =  a  decimetre  or  palm  o     3 

-r^5  or  0.0 1  =  a  cenlremctre,  or  di- 
git -  -00 
Ts-cnjOT  o.coi=  n  ml'eme/re             -  ®     o 

Siip-rjicial  Mcafiire. 
Sq.  Metres.  '  Sq.  Ret. 

10,000  =z  an  are,  or  fuperfici.1l  unit,  being 
a  fquare  the  fide  of  which  is  100 
metres  iu  length  -  -  94'^3I 

1000=  a  deeiare,  or  tenth  of  an  arc  ;  a 
fuperficics  an  hundred  metres 
long,  and  ten  broad  -  94^3-' 

100  =  a  centiare  -  -  -  948.31 

Meafures  cf  Capacity. 
Cub.  decimetres  Paris  Pints.  Paris  Bujh. 

1000  =  the  cubic  metre,  or  cade 
or  tun 
1 00  z=  dtdicade,  or  fetier 
10  :=  cenlicade,  or  bulhel 
I  =  cubic  decimetre,  or  pint 

JVeishts. 
Cub.  decimetres  French  Pounds- 

of  water. 

1000  =  the  weight  of  a  cubic  ttiefre,  or 
cade  of  water,  is  called  -alar  or 
711!  liter  -  -  2044.4 

ICO  =  TO  of  a  bar,  or  deciiar,  or  quintal        204.44 
10  =  -rho  oiabar,  or  c.entibar,  or  decal         20.444 


0514- 

78.9 

1054 

7.89 

loi 

.789 

1^ 

.0789 

lb. 


1  :=  the  weight  of  a  cu- 
bic decimetre  of  wa- 
ter is  called  a  grave. 


oz.  gros.  grains. 


or  pound 
.1  =  To   <if  a  ^/-at'f ,  or 

2 

8 

5 

49 

deeigrave,  or  ounce 
.01  =  ,^-0    'f  \  grave,  or 
cenligrave,crdram 
.001  =  the  wclj^ht  of  a  cu- 

0 
0 

3 
0 

2 

2 

12.1 
44.4 1 

bic  Centimetre  cii  w:\. 

t.r,  is  named  a^jnj. 

vet,  i-r  maille 

0 

0 

0 

18.841 

•000 1  =  dceigiavet,  or  grain 

0 

0 

0 

1.8841 

ooooi  z=  ccKiigravet 

0 

0 

0 

0.1 8841 
A  piece 
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A  piece  of  fiker  coin  v^e'ighmg  a.  cerli^iave,  and  a  in  intercourie  wiih  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  The 
y/'<j/;f  of  filver,  according  to  the  former  (landard  will  be  populace,  however,  could  not  at  once  rellnqiiilli  en- 
worth  40  fols  lofdeniers.  The  tiiilliare,  or  thou-  tirely  the  religion  of  tlicir  fathers.  The  Commune  of 
fand  metres,  is  fubllituted  for  the  mile  ;  and  the  are,  Paris  ordered  the  churches  to  be  (hat  up,  but  the  Con- 
fer the  arpent  in  hind-meafure.  The  latter  two  are  vcntion  found  it  necelfary  to  annul  this  order;  and  Rnbe- 
to  each  other  as  49  to  25.  The  aftronomical  circles  fpierre  giined  no  f.iia;l  degree  of  popiil.irity  by  fup- 
with  which  M.  M.  de  Borda  and  Caffini  made  the  obfer-  porting  the  liberty  of  relicjious  worlhip  oi  this  occa- 
vations,  ai'e  divided  according  to  this  plan.  The  qua-  fion.  Hebert  and  Fabre  d'Eglantlne,  who  led  the  op- 
drant  contains  100  degrees,  and  each  degree  100  mi-  pof:te  party,  haflened  their  own  fall  by  this  ill-judged 
nutes.     Hence  the  muiute    of  a    great  circle  on  our   contempt  ot  popular  opinion. 

globe  is  cq-al  to  a  mUliare,  or  new  French  mile.  It,  For,  now  that  the  republic  faw  itfcif  fuccefsful  in 
for  the  redudion  of  this  meafure,  we  eflimate  the  all  quarters,  when  the  Mountain  party  and  the  Jacobins 
Paris  toife,  according  to  the  comparifon  made  with  had  no  rival  at  home,  and  accounted  themfelves  in  no 
the  ftand.ird  kept  in  tlie  Royal  Society  of  Lon-  immediate  danger  from  abroad,  they  began  to  fplit  into 
don,  at  6.3925  Englifh  feet,  the  mil/iare  or  minute  will  fafticns,  and  the  fjercefl  jealoufies  arofe.  The  Jacobin 
be  equal  to  1093.633  yards,  and  the  metre  3.280899  Club  was  the  ufual  place  in  which  tlieir  contelts  were 
feet.  carried  on  ;  and  at  this  time  Robefpierrc  afled  the  part 

At  the  fame  period  a  nevi^  kalendar  was  formed. —  of  a  mediator  between  all  parties.  He  attempted  with 
By  it  the  year  is  made  to  begin  with  the  autumnal  great  art  to  turn  their  attention  from  private  animofitics 
equinox,  and  is  divided  into  12  months.  Thefe  are  to  public  affairs.  He  fpread  a  rejiort  that  an  invafion 
called  Vindemaire,  Brumaire,  Frimaire,  Nivos,  Ventos,  of  Great  Britain  was  fpeedily  to  take  place.  He  there- 
Pluvios,  Germinal,  Florial,  Praireal,  MefTidor,  Fervi-  fore  propofed  that  the  Jacobin  Club  Ihouldfet  themfelves 
dor,  and  Fruftldor.  The  months  confill  of  30  days  to  work  to  difcnver  the  vulnerable  parts  of  the  Britifh 
e.ach,  and  are  divided  into  three  decades.  The  days  of  conflitution  and  government.  They  did  fo  :  They 
each  decade  are  known  by  the  names  of  Primidi,  Duo-  made  fpeeches,  snd  wrote  effays  without  number.  And 
di,  Tridi,  &c.  to  Decadi :  and  the  day  of  reft  is  ap-  in  this  war  the  mod  fierce  and  turbulent  band  of 
pointed  for  every  tenth  day,  inilead  of  the  fevcnth.  men  that  ever  perhaps  exifted  in  any  country  occupied 
The  day  (which  begins  at  midnight)  is  diftributed  into  and  amufed  for  a  very  confiderable  time.  What  is 
ten  parts,  and  thefe  are  decimally  divided  and  fubdirid-  no  lefs  fingular,  a  great  number  of  BritilTi  fubjeiff? 
cd.  Five  iupernumerary  days  are  added  every  year  favoured  the  plans  of  thefe  reforming  Atheifls ;  th? 
after  the  3cth  of  Fruftidcr.  To  thefe  is  given  the  ab-  conduit  of  the  government  giving  ample  fcope  for 
furd  appellation  of  Sans  CuHollidcs,  a  word  borrowed   cenfure. 

from  a  term  of  reproach  (fans  cuilotte),  which  had  ot-  The  winter  parted  away  in  tolerable  quietnefs,  and  no 
ten  been  bellowed  on  the  republican  party  from  the  military  enterpvife  was  undertaken  either  by  the  allies 
meannefs  of  their  rank  and  fortune;  but  which  that  or  by  the  French.  On  the  i(l  of  February,  Barrere 
party  now  attempted  to  render  honourable  and  popu-   alferted  in  the  Convention  that  the  confederate  powers 
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every  pcrfon  wtth  furprize,  as  it  can  ferve  no  good  pur-  republic,  to  confent  to  a  celTation  of  holtilities  for  two 

pofe  whatever.     It  is  a  wonderful  inrtance  ot  the  way-  years,  at  the  end  of  wjiich  a  laftlng  peace  fliot;Id  be  ra- 

wardnefs  of  the  human  mind,  which  can  occupy  itftlt  ti!i;d  by  the  French    people.      But  this  propof.il  the 

one  moment  with  deeds  of  favage  barbarity,  and  the  Convention  declared  itfelf  detertrjined  t>  rfjecl,  as  af- 

next  with  a  matter  fo  unimportant  as  the  artificial  di-  fording    to  the  other  nations  of  Europe  the  means  oi 

vilion  of  time.  undermining  their  new  government.    In  the  mean  time. 

The  religion  of  France  had  been  gradually  lofmg  its  the  revolutionary  government  was  gradually  becoming 

influence  ;  and  on  the  7th  of  November,  Gobet  bilhop  more  vigorous.     Thirty  commltte.s  <^t'  the  Convention 

of  Paris,  along  with  a  great  multitude  of  ether  eccle-  managed  the  whole  bufinefs  of  the  ftatc,  without  fha- 

fiadics,  came  into  the  hall  of  the  convention,  and  folemn-  ing  much  of  the  dire£l  executive  goreinmenf,  which 

ly  refigned  their  fur.dicns  and  renounced  the  Chriftian  refled  in  the  committee  of  public  fafety.     Theie  dllTe- 

relit;ion.  All  the  clergymen,  whether  Protellantor  Ca-  rent  coinmittees  were  engaged  in  the  utmofl  variety  ot 

tholic,  that  were  members  of  the  convention,  followed  objefts.       The  ruling    party  had    no  competitors  for 

this  example,  exepting  only  Gregoire,  whom  we    for-  power.     Without  ccnfulion  or  oppofition,    therefrre, 

merly  mentioned  as  having  been  one  of  the  firft  priefls  the  moft  extenfive  plans  were  rapidly  canied  into  efFcl. 

that  joined  the   Tiers  Etat  after    the    meeting  ot  the  The  Convention  was  little  more  thin  a  court  in  which 

States  General.     He  had  the  courage  toprofefs  himfeif  every  projeift  was  folemnly  regilfc:ed.     In  the  lamefel- 

a  Chriltian  although  he  faid  that  the  emoluments  of  his  fion  30  decrees  would  fometimes  be  paifcd  uponobjefls 

bifhopric  were  at  the  fervice  of  the  republic.     With  the  the  moft  widely  different.     The  finances  were  under 

acclamations  of  the  convention,  it  was  decreed  that  the  one  committee,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Cambon. — 

only  French  deities  hereafter  fhould  be  Liberty,  Equali-  This  committee,  found  refources  for  the  moft  lavllli  ex- 

ty,   Reafon,  &c.  and  they  would  feem  to  have  con.'e-  penditure.     The    aftignats    were    received    as    money 

crated  thel'e  as  a  kind  of  new  objeds  of  woifhip. —  throughout  the  llate  ;  and  thus  a  paper  mill  was  faid  to  fnurces  of 

Wl;at  political  purpofe  the  leaders  in  the  convention  in-  have  become  more  valuable  than  a  mine  of  gold.  Their  tJie  iijt.oK. 

tended  to  leive  by  this  proceeding  does  not  clearly  ap-  credit  was  fupported  by  an  ar  itrary  lawregulating  tlie 

pear;  uidefs,  perhaps,  their  objeft  was  to  render  the  miximum  or  hlgheft  price  of  all  provifions,  and  by  the 

French  manners  and  modes  of  thinking  fo  completely  immenfemafs  of  wealth  which  had  come  into  the  hands 

new,  that  it  (hi  uld  never  be  In  their  power  to  return  to  of  the  Convention  by  feiziiig  the  church  lands,  and  by 

tlie  ftate  from  which  they  had  juft  emerged,  or  to  unite  confi  eating  the  property  c.f  royalifts,  emigrants,  and 
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F  ren<h  perfons  conJcmntd  by  tlic  revoliiilon.iry  tiibiinal.  So 
RtvoiiuiiD  unequally  liad  property  been  divided  under  the  ancient 
^la.^'li^,  goveniir.cnt,  that  by  means  of  lliele  confiic;itions  about 
jcvtn-tcnil'.s  d"  ll:c  national  territory  was  i'uppoied  to 
be  in  ti)e  bands  of  the  public.  To  this  was  added  the 
plunder  ci  ilis  churches,  corfilling  of  pold  and  filvcr 
flints,  and  utenfils  employed  in  divine  wnrflilp,  along 
wiih  other  ailicles  of  lefs  value;  among  which  may  be 
incr.lii-nca  ihc  innumerable  church  bells,  which  were  re- 
;;arded  as  fufjkient  tor  the  m;inufaflure  of  1 5,000  pieces 
cicaiint'i).  Thefe  rcfiurces  formed  a  mafs  of  property 
Jiicji  as  never  Wis  poflelFed  by  any  government. 

Ocher  cimmittees  were  engaged  in  very  different  ob- 
i:c;s.  Highways  were  conftru^ied,  and  canals  planned 
Mild  cut  throughout  the  country.  Immenfe  manufacfo- 
»its  cf  arms  were  everywhere  cll.iblifhed.  At  Paris 
alone  1100  mulkets  were  daily  fabricated,  and  100 
pieces  of  cannon  caft  every  month.  Public  fchools 
were  afTiduoufly  inUituted,  and  the  French  language 
taught  in  its  purity  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine. 
The  Frer.ch  Convention  pofLffed  immenfe  refources, 
and  they  did  not  hefitate  to  lavifh  them  upon  their 
fchemes.  Every  Icience  and  every  art  was  called  upon 
f  ;r  aid,  and  the  moll  accmplillied  men  in  every  pro- 
fiffion  wore  employed  in  giving  Iplendour  to  their  coun- 
tiy.  The  ch-mills,  in  particular,  gave  eifenUal  aid  by 
the  facility  with  which  they  fupplied  mateiials  for  the 
mannfa^ftiire  of  gun-powder;  and  in  return  for  their 
f.-i-vices,  Lavoifier,  the  greatell  of  them,  fuffered  death 
byamoft  iniquitous  fenience.  Not  fewer  than  200  new 
dramatic  performances  were  produced  in  lefs  than  two 
years ;  the  objedi  of  which  was  to  attach  the  people  to 
the  prellnt  order  of  things.  The  vigour  with  which 
the  committees  of  i'ubfiftence  exerted  themfelves  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  remarked.  As  all  Europe  was  at  war 
with  France,  and  as  England,  Holland,  and  Spain,  the 
three  maritime  powers,  were  engaged  in  the  conteft,  it 
had  been  thought  not  impoflible  to  reduce  France  to 
great  diftrcfs  by  famine,  ei'pecially  as  it  was  imagined 
that  the  country  had  not  refources  to  fupply  its  immenfe 
populilion.  But  the  prefent  leaders  of  that  country 
aiited  with  the  policy  of  a  be 'leged  garrifon.  They 
fei/.ed  upon  the  whole  provifions  in  the  country,  and 
carried  them  to  public  granaries.  They  regillered  the 
cattle,  and  made  their  owners  refponfible  for  them. — 
They  provided  the  armies  abijndantly,  and,  as  the  peo- 
ple were  accurately  numbered,  they  dealt  out  in  every 
diilri£f,  on  flated  occafions,  what  was  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  for  fubfiilencc,  and  no  more.  To  all  this  the  peo- 
ple fubmltted;  and  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  mixid  fctnes  of  this  revolutic^n,  the  calm  judgment 
of  the  hiflorian  is  not  a  little  perplexed.  We  cannot 
avoid  admiring  tlie  patience  with  which  the  people  at 
kirgtf  endured  every  b  ird.fiip  that  was  reprefemed  as 
ncceiiary  to  th,:  common  caufe,  and  the  enlhufiaftic 
energy  wth  which  they  lavillied  their  blood  in  defence 
of  the  independence  of  their  country.  At  the  fame 
time,  we  mull  regard  with  indignation  and  difguft  the 
worthlefs  intrigues  by  means  of  which  the  fimguinary 
failfions  in  the  Convention  and  the  capital  alternately 
ma/Iacred  each  other. 
Ti  /r'^  .  During:  the  winter  the  difllnfions  of  the  Jacobins 
cftheju-  llill  mcreafed.  1  hey  were  divded  mto  two  clubs,  of 
cobiiis  II.-  which  the  new  one  aifembled  at  a  hall  whicli  once  be- 
trcale.        longed  to  the  CorJeliers.     The  leaders  of  it  weie  He- 
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belt,  Ronfin,  Vir.cent,  and  others :  but  the  old  fociety  Fitiich 
retained  its  afcendency,  and  Robei'pierre  was  now  de-  Rcvolntida 
cidedly  its  leader.  This  extraordinary  man  liad  gradu-  ■_'-'^i!^, 
ally  accumulated  in  his  own  pcrfon  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  the  direftion  of  the  government.  As  the 
committees  were  above  the  Convention,  which  was  be- 
come little  more  than  a  filent  court  of  record,  lb  the 
committee  of  public  falety  was  above  the  other  commit- 
tees. Robefpierre  was  the  leader  of  this  ruling  com- 
mittee. Barrere,  St  Juft,  Couthon,  and  others  of  its 
members,  only  aiicd  a  fecondary  part.  Tliey  laboured 
in  the  bufmefs  of  the  ftate,  but  the  radical  power  was 
with  Robei'pierre.  He  furrounded  the  members  of  the 
Convention  with  fpies.  He  was  jealous  and  implacable, 
and  fet  no  bounds  to  the  fhedding  of  blood.  On  the 
25th  of  M,irch  he  brought  to  trial  the  following  a<5live 
Jacobins,  who  were  condemned  and  executed  on  the 
following  day :  Hebert,  Ronfin,  M  imoro,  Vincent, 
Du  Croquet,  Kocq,  Col.  Laumur,  M.  M.  Bourgeois, 
Mazuel,  La  Boureau,  Ancard,  Le  Clerc,  Proly,  Def- 
fieux,  Anacharfis  Cluots,  Pereira,  Florent  Armand, 
Defcombes,  and  Debuifon.  Not  f.itisfied  with  this,  on 
the  2d  of  April  he  brought  to  trial  nine  of  thofe  who 
had  once  been  his  molt  vigorous  affociates,  Danton, 
F.ibre  d'Eglantine,  Bazirc,  Chabot,  Philippeaux,  Ca- 
mille  Defmoulins,  Lacroix,  Dclaunay  d'Angers,  He- 
rault  de  Sechelles,  who,  along  with  Weflerman,  were 
executed  on  the  evening  of  the  5th. 

Still,  however,    the    preparations    for    the  enfuing  Prepara- 
campaign  were  proceeding  with  unabated  vigour.  The  tlons  for 
committee  for  military   affairs,  at  the  head  of  which 'f"*  f^ni- 
werc  Carnot,  La  Filte,  d'Aniffi,  and  others,  was  bufy  P^'C"  "^ 
in  arransing:  alon?  the  frontiers  the  immenfe  force  which  ^,u*'^"^,, 
the  requifition  had  c.tlled  forth.     Plans  of  attack  and  -^\\\ct. 
defence  were  made  out  by  this  committee  ;  and  when  ap- 
proved  by  the  committee  of  public  fafety  they  were  fent 
to  the  generals  to  be  executed.     On  the  other  fide,  the 
allies  were  making  poweiful  preparations  for  another 
attempt  to  fubjugate  France.     The  Emperor  himfelf 
took  the  field  at  the  head  of  the   armies  in  the  Nether- 
lands.    The  plan  of  the  campaign  is  faid  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  Auftrian  Colonel  Mack.     Well  Flanders 
was  to  be  protefted  by  a    ftrong  body  of  men  ;  the 
main  army  was  to  penetrate  to  Landrecies,  and  getting 
within  the  line  of  French  frontier   towns,  it  was  to  cue 
them  off  from  the  interior  by  covering  the  country  from 
Maubeuge  to  the  fea.  The  plan  was  boU .     It  belongs 
to  military  men  to  judge  whether  this  was  not  its  only 
merit.     When  attempting  to  put  it  in  execution,  the 
allies  muft  have  been  ill  informed  of  the  immenfe  force 
which  the  French  were  coUcfling  againft  them.     Even 
the  town  of  Lille  alone,  which  is  capable  of  containing 
a  numerous  army  within  its  walls,  and  which  was  to  be 
left  in  their  rear,  (hould  have  fecmed  an  infurmountable- 
objedlion  to  the  plan.  api 

On  the    i6th  of  April  the    Auftrian,    Britifli,  and  •''"te  of 
Dutch  armies  affembled  on  the  heights  above  Cateau,  *'^'  .*""* 
and  were  reviewed  by  the  emperor.     On  the  following  '"^'"■"* 
day  they  advanced  in  eight  columns  againft  the  French, 
drove  in  their  whole  polls,  and  penetrated  beyond  Lan- 
drecies ;  which  place  the  French  attempted  to  relieve, 
but  without  fuccefs.     The  allied  army  now  amounted 
to  187,000  men,  who  were    difpofed  in  the  following 
manner;    15,000  Dutch  and  15,000  Auftrians,  under 
the  priiu-'i  of  Orange  and  general  Latour,  formed  the 
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Prench     fiegc  of  Landrecies  ;  15,000  Bri'ifii  and  15,000  Auftrr 
Revolution  ans,  commanikd  by  the  dukeot  York  and  general  Otto, 
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day,  the  divifion  undir  the  duke   of  York  w.is  ovcr^     Frencfc 
powered    by  numbers  and  defeated.     The  proTefs  of  R"'"'"''"" 
encamped  towards  Csmbray.     The    en:'peror   and  the    the   reft   of   the  columns   v.'as   flopped,    and  Clairfait       '7''- 
prince  of  Saie-Cobourg,  at  the    head  of  6o,coo  Auf-    completely    defeated.       In  the  confuQon    cf  the  daV 
trians,  were  advanced  as  far  as  Guife  ;   12,000  Heffi-    when  attempting  to  rally  the  different  parts  of  the  di- 
ans  and  Auftrians  under  general  Worms  vvcre  (lation-    vifion  which  he  commanded,  the  duke  of  York  was  fe- 
ed near  Douay  and   Bonchain  ;  Count  Kannitz  with    parated  from  his  own  troops  by  a  partv  of  the  enemv's 
15,000  AuHri-.ms  defended  the   Sambre  and  the  quar-    cavalry,  and  only  efcaped  being  made  prifoner  by  the 
ternear  Maubeuge  ;  and,  laflly,  general  Clairfait,  with    fwiftnefs  of  his   horfe.     The  plan  of  the  allies  b;injr 
40,000  Auftrians  and  Hanoverians,  proteaed  Flanders    thus  fruflrated,  their  army  withdrew  to  the  neiohbour- 
from  Tournay  to  the  fea  ;  60,000  Pruffians,  for  whom    hood  of  Touinay. 

a  fubfidy  had  been  paid  by  Great  Britain,  were  expefl-        Pichegru  fpeedily  attempted   to  retaliate   againft  the 
ed  in  addition  to  thefe,  but  they  never  arrived.  allies.     On  the  2 2d  of  M..y  he  brought   down  at  day 

The  French  now  commenced  their  aaive  operations,  break  his  whole  force  agaiud  them.  The  attack  was 
On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  April  they  attacked  commenced  by  a  he.ivy'tire  of  artillery,  and  all  the  ad- 
the  duke  of  York  near  Cateau  in  great  force.  After  vanced  polls  were  forced.  The  engagement  foon  be- 
a  fevere  conflia  they  were  repulfed,  and  their  general  came  general  ;  the  attacks  were  repeatedly  renewed 
Chapuy  was  taken  prifoner.  At  the  fame  time  they  on  both  lldes  ;  the  whole  day  v.'as  fpent  in  a  fu.-cef- 
.^ttacked  the  troops  under  his  Imperial  majefty,  but  fion  of  obflinate  battles.  All  that  military  fkill  could 
were  there  alfo  repulled  in  a  fimilar  manner  ;  lofmg  in  do  was  performed  on  both  fides.  The  French  and 
all  57  pieces  of  cannon.  On  the  f-ime  day,  however,  the  allied  foldiers  fought  with  equa)  courage  and 
general  Pichegru  advanced  from  Lille,  attacked  and  equal  difcipline.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  eveninn-'thc 
defeated  general  Clalrfait,  took  32  pieces  of  cannon  ;  French  at  Lift  reludantly  withdrew  fro.m  the  attack. 
and,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  days,  made  himfelf  mafler  The  day  on  which  a  vanquifhed  enemy  flies  from  the 
of  Warwick,  M.nin,  and  Ceurtray.  On  the  29th  of  field  is  not  always  that  on  which  the  vi^ory  is  won. 
April,  thegairifon  of  Landrecie,  furrendered  to  the  al-  In  this  engagement  the  French  were  unluccefsfnl  iri 
lies.  When  this  event  was  known  in  the  convention,  their  immediate  objefl  ;  but  the  weight  cf  their  fire, 
it  excited  a  confiderable  degree  of  alarm.  It  was,  how-  their  ftcady  difcipline,  and  iheir  violent  obfunacy  of 
ever,  the  laft  eflcaual  piece  of  fuccefs  enjoyed  by  the  attack,  railed  their  militarv  cliaracler  high  in  the  edi- 
allies  during  this  difallrous  campaign.  General  Clair-  mation  of  the  otlicers  and  foldiers  of  the  allied  army, 
fait  was  again  completely  defeated  by   Pichegru    in   a    It  was  foon  perceived,  that   in    addition  to  thefe  they 

p  iffefTed  other  advantages.  Their  numbers  were  ini- 
menfe;  they  implicitly  obeyed  thdr  generals;  who, 
being  men  newly  raifed.  from  the  rank  of  fubalterns, 
as  implicitly  fubmittcd  to  the  direftlons  of  the  com- 
mittee of  public  lafety.     A  combination  of  efforts  was 


general  engagement  ;  and  it   was   found  necelfary  to 
the   duke  of  York  to  his  affiftance.     This  move- 


fend  the  duke  of  York  to  his  affiftance.  This 
ment  was  no  doubt  unavoidable  ;  but  the  eiFea  of  it 
was,  that  it  fplit  down  the  alhed  army  into  a  variety 
of  portions,  capable  of  carrying  on  a  defukory  war- 
fare, but  unfit  for  the  vigorous  objeas  of  conquefl.  thus  produced  whole  operation  was  not  retarded  bv 
On  the  loth  the  duke  of  York  was  attacked  near  divided  counfels.  On  the  other  fide,  the  numbers  of 
Tournay  by  a  body  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  repulfed;  the  allies  were  daily  declining  ;  their  leaders  were  in- 
but  he  was  unable  to  join  Clairtait  upon  whole  de-  dependent  princes  or  powerful  men,  whofe  fcntiments 
ftruaion  the  French  were  chiefly  bent :  for  at  the  and  interefls  were  often  very  hoflile  to  each  other,  and 
fame  time  that  the  duke  of  York  was  occupied  by  the  their  exertions  were  confequently  dilunited. 
attack  upon  himfelf,  Pichegru  fell  upon  Clairfait  with  Oa  the  24th  the  French  again  crolfed  ihe  S.»mhre, 
fuch  irrefiftible  impetuofity,  that  he  was  compelled  to  but  were  driven  back  with  much  lofs.  On  the  27th 
retreat  in  confufion,  and  a  part  of  his  army  appears  to  an  attempt  was  made  to  befiege    Charleroi,  but"  the 


have  fled  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bruges.  While  Pi- 
chegru was  thus  advancing  fuccefsfuUy  in  Weft  Flan- 
ders, general  Jourdan  advanced  in  Eaft  Flanders  from 
Maubeuge,  crolfed  the  Sambre,    and  forced    s^eneral 


prince  of  Or.-inge  on  the  3d  of  June  compelled  them  to 
raife  the  fiege.     On  the  12th  a  fimilar  atrempt  was       ,.. 
made,  and  they  \v;re  again  repulfed.      In  Weft  Flan-  He  lays 
^  dsrs,  however,  Pichegru  was  fulTiciently  ftrong  to  com- fie?e  to 

Kaunitz  to  retreat.     On  die     1 8th,  however,  general    mcnce  the  fiege  of  Ypres.     He  was  foon  attacked  by  ^k",  ""^ 
Kaunitzfucceeded  in  repulfing  the  enemy  in  his  turn,    general  Clairfait  for   the  purpofe  of  relievincr  it,  but 

and  they  recrolfsd  the  Sambre  with  confiderable  lofs.        without  fuccefs Ypres  was  garrifoned  [-.-■'  7000  men- 

The  allies  now  found  that  no  progrefs  coidd  be  made  reinforcemsnts  were  therefore  daily  fent  from  the  grand 
in  France  while  general  Pichegru  was  advaucingfuccefs-  army  to  Clairfait  for  th:  purpofe  of  relieving  it.  It  is 
fully  and  occupying  Weft  Flanders  in  their  rear.  The  unneceffary  to  mention  the  bloody  contefts  in  which 
emperor,  therefore,  withdrew  the  greater  part  of  his  that  unfortunate  general  was  daily  en'^'aged  v.ith  th.e 
army  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tournay,  and  refolved  French  ;  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  fhey  were  uni- 
cut  off  die  communication    formly  unfuccefsful,  and  were  the   means   of  waftin", 


in  a  great  degree,  tlie  armies  of  the  allies.     Ypres  held 
out  till  the  I  7th  of  June,  when  it  capitulated  :  and  fuch 


to  make  a  grand  effort  to 

between  Courtray  and  Lifle,  thus  to  prevent  complete- 
ly the  retreat  of  Pichegru.     On  the  n'ght  of  the  i6th, 

the  army  moved  forwards  in  five  columns  for  this  pur-  was  the  difcipline  of  the  French  ariiiy  at  this  time,  that 
pofe.  Clairfait  was  at  the  fame  time  direaed  to  crofs  no  notice  could  be  obtained,  for  feveral  days,  of  that 
the  Lys,  to  effea  a  general  junftion,  if  poffibL-,  and  event.  In  confequence  of  it  and  of  other  events  the 
complete  the  plan.     The  attempt  during  that  evening    duke  of  York  found  it  neceffary  to  retreat  to  o'ud^ 


i')6 
Takes  u . 


feemed  to  promife  fuccefs ;  but,  in  the  courfe  of  next    narde 


for  Jourdan,  after  ftorming  the  Auftrian  camp 
B  b  2  of 
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Fmul.     of  BeiigiiJes  now  advanced  with  fuch  flrcnglh  upon    mer.fs  quaiuiuts  of  ;jrain  and  other  Rotes.     Thcfc  were     rremli 
Rcvolu'.iuB^^j,_j,l^fQi  i,i  tjie  call  tliat  its  ininiciliatc  fall  was  lear-    embarked  onboard  160  fail  of  merchantmen,  convoyed  R-'volution 
'"''■      cd.     As  this  would  have  enabled  the  two  French  ar-    by  fix  fliil  of  the  line.     1-nrJ  Howe  failed  to  intercept  v.JZ^X»/ 
""^,"5-       mics  to  encircle  l:iJ  whole  of  VUndcrs,  the  prince  of   this  valuable  convoy.     The   Frenih  fleet  failed  at  the        loi 
ChaiUriil   Cobourg  advanced  to  its  relief.     Charleroi  furrendered    lame  time  to  protifl  it.     On  the  morning  of  the   28. h  ^P''"''''! 
(urrerJer-  at  difcretion  c.n  the  :5th.     This  circumllance  was  no:    ot   May  the  fleets  came  in   fight  of  each  other.     'i'l>e '^e  Brii"^fli 
"'',,''''' "■•'known  bv  ihcpiince  of  Cobourg  when  he  advanced  on    Bii-.ilh  admiral  liad  previoiifly  difpalched  fix  ihips  of  ,].^j  ^^_' 
id^i'tl'    the  26th'to  af.ack  ill  their  entrenchments  the  army  that    the    line    under  admiral     Montague    to  intercept  the  j^'r  Lord 
covered  llie  liei^e  near  ricurus :  but  the  covering  army    Trench  convoy,  while  he  (houki  cr.'^aL'e  and  detain  the  Howe, 
being  by  this  time  reinforced    by  the  acceffun  of  the   grand  fleet.     The  French  difpalched  eight  fiil  to  dc- 
belie^ing  army,  the  allies  were  repulfed.     Jouidanthen    feat  this  attempt.       In  the  courfe  of  tlie  29th  Lord 
drew""  bis  men  out  of  th;ir  enirencJiment  ;  and,  in  his    Howe  got  to  windward  of    tlie     French    fleet.     His 
turn    attacked  the  Aullrians.     He  was  three  times  re-    force  was  25,  and  theirs  was  26,  fail  of  the  line.     Tlie 
palfcil,  but' was  at  luft  fucccfsful  :   tlie  lofs  of  the  van-    following  day  he  bore  down  upon    them,  und  broke 
i|ui!hed  army  is  faid  to  have  been  jirodigious ;  but  no    their  line.     The  ent'agement  was  one  of  the  fevered 
iL"ular  accounts  cf  it  have  been  publilhcd.  'I'he  French    ever  fought.     The  French  admiral,  in  Lfs  than  an  hour 
u.icueftionably  exaggerated   their  own  fuccefs,    when    after  the  clofe  adi^n  commenced  in  the  centre,  crouded 
J,  ji       they  f.iid  that  it  amounted  to  1 5,000  men.  off  with  1 2  of  his  /hips.     The  Britirti  fleet  was  fo  much 

rurthtr  The  allies  now  retreated  in  all  quarters.     Nieuport,    difibled,  or  fcpaiaLed,  that  fever.il  of  the  French  dif- 

fucctlVit  ofOftend,  and  Bruges,  were  taken  ;  and  Toiirnay,  ^Ions,  mantled  fhips  got  away  under  fails  raifed  on  the  (tump 
«''"^,.  *■'■'"''' Oudenarde,  and  Bruffels,  opened  their  gales.  At  this  of  their  fore-mafts.  Seven  fail  of  the  line,  however,  re- 
luliauder.-,  j_^jj  place  the  French  armies  of  Eaft  and  Weil  Flan-  mained  in  poflelfion  of  the  Britilh,  and  two  were  un- 
ders  united.  Landrecies,  \'alenciennes,  Conde,  and  queflionibly  funk.  In  the  mean  time,  admiral  Mon- 
Quefnoy,  were  fruiilefsly  left  with  ganifons  in  them,  laguc  fell  in  wilh  the  French  convoy,  but  it  was  now 
The  allied  troops,  evacuating  Naniur,  formed  a  line  guarded  by  14  fail  of  the  line.  As  he  could  not  en- 
frcm  Antwerp  to  Liege  to  proted  the  country  behind,  counter  fuch  a  force,  he  returned  home,  and  it  wasfafe- 
The  French  advanced  in  full  force,  and  attacked  ge-  ly  conveyed  into  port.  Thus,  by  cne  of  thofe  contra- 
neral  Clairiait,  cut  to  pieces  half  of  the  troops  that  diftions  which  lb  often  occur  in  human  affairs,  the  Bri- 
r.ow  remained  under  him,  and  broke  the  line.  The  al-  tilh  fleet  was  viiftorious,  and  the  French  were  left  in 
lies  retreated  befoie  them.  The  duke  of  York  was  joined  fome  meafure  mailers  ot  the  fea.  As  this  engagement 
by  fome  tr.^ops  under  the  earl  of  Moira  that  with  much  however  teftified  that  the  Britifli  feamen  had  not  loll 
difiiculty  had  m;ide  their  way  to  l.im  from  ORend  ;  and  their  ancient  fuperi.>rity  on  their  own  element,  the 
wiih  thofe  and  the  Dutch  troops  he  retired  to  the  nation  regarded  the  prefent  vifiory  as  a  pledge  of  its 
nsiihbourhccd  of  Eergenop  zoom  and  Breda  for  the  independence,  and  very  general  rejoicings  took  place 
pro'lcetion  of  Holland. ""  The  prince  of  Cobourg  eva-   in  confequence  of  it.  jci 

cuated   Liege,  crofled  the  Mcfe,  and  placed  a  garri-        In  the  mean  time,  the  revolutionary  fyftem  of  go- Ttic  horrid 
fon  in  Maeltricht.     He  foon,  however,  feat  back  a  »part   vernment  in  the  liands  of  committees  of  the  convention  executions 
of  his  troops  to  the  neighbourhood  cf  Tongres  ;  for   at   Paris,  and  of  committees  of  the  popular  focieties  '"  ^:"'" 
here,  to  tlie  auonitliment  of  all    Europe,  the  French    throughout  the  country,  was  arrived  at  its  higheft  per- 
armics  made  a  voluntary  paufe  in  their  career  of  vie-    feclion,  and   proceedeei  without  oppofition  in  its  fevere 
tory,  and  ceafed  to  purfue  their  retiring  foes.     Sluys    and  fanguinary  meafures. 

in  butch  Flanders  was  the  only  foreign  poll  that  they        On  the  loth  of  May  Madame  Elizabeth,  fifter  of  the 

continued  to  attack,  and  it  furrendered  after  a  fiege  of  late  king,  was  facrificed  by  it  in  confiquence  of  a  decree 

jyn       31  days.  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal.     Multitudes  of  otliers  of 

And  of  il;o      On  the  Rhine  the  war  was  equally  fuccefsful  on  the   every  rank  and  fex  were  daily  facrificed  in  a  fimilar 

^'""='        part  of  the  French.     On  the  I2ih,   13th,  and  14th  of  manner;  the  rich  in  particular  were  the  great  objecls 

Jely,  repeated  engagements  were  fought  ;  in  which  the    of  perfecution,  becaufe  the  confifcation  of  their  proper-       403 
Fiench  enjoyed  the'ir  ufual  fuccefs.     'I'hey  had  nume-    ty  added  to  the  ftrength  of  the   ruling  powers.     But 'mmenfc 
reus  armies  in  every  quarter.     Their  mode  of  fighting    neith-.r  were  the  poor  fafe  from  the  bloody  vigilance  "f  ^^^^"^"^ 
was  to  make  full   preparation  for  accomplifliing  their  this  new  and  lingular  government.      By  the  different  ^^"^^^^^ 
objea,  and  to  fight  iii  great  bodies  day  alter  day  till  it    executions   Robefpierre  had  contrived  to  dcftroy  every 
\va.  obtained.     The  Palatinate  was  thus  over-run,  and   avowed  rival.     All  the  conftituted  authorities  confilled 
Treves  taken,  by  general  Michaud.     Flanders  and  the   wholly  of  pcrfons  nt^minated  with  his  approbation  ;  and 
Palatinate  have  always  been  accounted  the  granaries  of  as  the  committees  which  condu(fted  the  bulinels  of  the 
Germany  ;  and  both  of  them,  af  the  commencement  of   ftate  weie  at  his  difpoRtl.his  will  was  irreliilihlo  throngh- 
theharvell,  now  lell  into  the  hands  of  the  Fiench.  out  the  republic.     He  met   with   no  oppolition  in  the 

Co-Hca  During  the  courfe  of  this  fun:mer  Corfica  was  fub-   convenion  ;  for  that  body  was  no  longer  the  turbulent 

fuWuJd  by  ducd  by'Oicat  Britain;  and  the  whole  of  the  French  popular  affemhly  which  it  had  once  appeared  ;  it  was 
r.rca  Bri-Well  India  Ifl.ir.ds,  excepting  a  part  of  Guadaulope,  little  more  than  a  name  employed  to  give  fome  fort  of 
liic.  yielded  to  the  Britilh  troops  under  the  command  of  Sir  refpeefabillty  to  fuch  fchemes  as  werepropofed  to  it.  ^^^ 

Chailes  Grey  and  Sir  John  Jarvis.     0:i  the  fivlt  of  June        Amidll  this  accumulation,  however,  of  feeniinj;ly  ir-  Verging  to 
the   Britilh  fleet,  under  the  command,  of  Earl  Howe,   refillible  authority,   Robefpierre  was  at  the    brink  of  rum. 
•mined  a  mofl  fplcndid  vielcry  over  the  French  fleet  to   ruin.     The  whole  of  the  old  Girondift  party  was  indeed 
tlie    wellward  of  Ufliatt.      The  Frencli  committee  of  luhdiu-d  ar.d  fllent ;  hut  many  members  of  the  conven- 
fafety  were  knov.-Q  to  have  i^uichaled  in  Ajiicrica  im-  tiun  lliU  remained  attached  to   it.     The  party  of  the 
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Mountain,  by  means  of  ■whom  Robsfpierre  had  rifen 
to  power,  with  Uttle  fa'.isfaction  now  found  themwlvc-; 
not  only  difregarded,  ba:  ready  at  every  iiiftant  f>  f.iil 
a  facrifice  to  that  fyftem  of  terror  v/hich  thsy  had  con- 
tributed to  ereifl.  Even  the  Jacobins  themfelves,  though 
neither  timid  nor  cautious  in  the  lliedding  (if  blood,  be- 
gan to  murmur  when  they  faw  that  awful  |)rlvilege  con- 
fined exclafively  within  a  few  hands,  or  ra:licr  monopo- 
lized by  an  individual.  In  this  ftate  tilings  remai.ied 
for  fome  time  ;  and  it  appeared  how  poflible  it  is  for  an 
individual  to  govern  a  great  nation  even  while  the  v/hole 
of  that  nation  is  holliie  to  his  povvLr.  The  baniflin-ient 
or  imprifomTient  ci  all  foreigners,  which  had  long  been 
rigoroully  pra^iftd,  prevents  us  from  polfL'fllng  much 
accurate  information  concerning  tlie  internal  Hate  of 
X'rance  at  this  period  ;  but  ir  is  cert;  ia,  that  one  cir- 
ciimftancc  in  particular  tended  much  to  acceleiate  the 
fall  of  Robefpistre.  He  had  procured  a  decree  to  be  palT- 
ed,authorifingthe  committee  of  public  f  ifetyto  imprlfon 
at  its  pleafure,  and  bring  to  tr-a',  any  member  of  the 
convention.  All  the  individuals  of  that  body  found 
themfelves  placed  by  this  decree  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
%vhofe  fevere  and  fufpicious  temper  they  well  knew. 
.Still,  however,  they  were  fo  much  furrounded  by  fpies, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  form  a  party  or  plan  of  opera- 
tions ;  even  the  majority  of  the  committee  of  public  fafe- 
ty  were  among  the  number  of  the  difcontented,  but  they 
dared  not  to  withftand  their  chief.  At  Lift,  on  the  25th 
of  July,  the  convention  began  to  exhibit  figns  of  agita- 
tion. It  was  underflood,  that  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
days  Robefpierre  would  facrifice  a  number  of  the  mem- 
bers to  his  fufpicions.  On  the  following  day  the  fitting 
of  the  convention  v\  as  dill  more  tempeituous.  In  a  long 
fpeech  Robefpierre  defended  his  own  conduft  againft 
thole  who  had  reproached  him  with  afpiring  to  the  dic- 
tdtcrfhip  of  France.  He  attacked  the  party  whom  he 
llyled  M'.deratcs,  as  wilhing  to  overturn  the  revolution- 
ary government,  and  to  rellore  the  feeble  fyftem  of  the 
Brilibtines.  The  refult  of  a  long  debate  was,  that  Ro- 
befpierre was  apparently  victorious,  and  his  fpeech  was 
ordered  to  be  printed.  On  the  27th  the  convention 
appeared  ripe  for  a  change  :  St  Juft,  a  member  of  the 
committee  cf  public  fafcty,  in  attempting  to  defend 
Robefpierre,  was  repeatedly  interrupted  ;  and  Billaud 
Varrennes  flood  forv,ard  and  enumerated  the  crimes, 
and  proclaimed  the  tj  ranny,  of  R.obefpierre.  The 
fpeech  v.'as  received  with  burfts  of  applaule.  Robe- 
Jpierre  in  vain  attempted  to  defend  himfelf ;  he  was 
fi'enccd  by  fhouts  of  execration  fiom  every  pare  of  the 
hall.  Taliien  fevsnded  the  former  fpeaker  in  his  ac- 
cufation.  The  fitting  was  declared  permanent,  and  a 
decree  of  arreft  was  pafTed  againft  Robefpierre  and  a 
younger  brother  of  his,  along  with  St  Juft,  Couthon, 
and  Lebas.  1  hefe  men  left  the  conventi(in,  and  found 
fecurity  in  the  hall  of  the  commune  of  Paris  ;  where 
the  municipal  officers  agreed  to  jjroteift  and  (land  by 
them.  The  tocfin  v/as  founded  ;  the  armed  force  was 
under  their  command  ;  an  infurreiflion  was  therefore 
attempted  againfl  the  convention  :  but  the  ftctions  of 
Paris  rcfufed  their  fupporr.  Very  few  of  the  troops 
could  be  colleded,  and  thefe  were  not  firm  ;  the  late  ty- 
ranny had  become  odiouo.  The  hall  of  the  commune  was 
therefore  fpeedily  furrounded;  and  about  three  i^'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  2Sth  Robe'pierre  and  his  afloci- 
ates  were  made  piifoners.    They  had  bt:en  cu'.lawed 


by  the  conventi  n  on  account  cf  their  refiftance.  They  Frenc* 
were  not  ihcrefoie  tried,  unk-fs  for  the  purpofe  of  iden- '^-''"'"''•'* 
tifying  th?ir  perfuns ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  that  day,  v.^^ 
they  vi'ere  executed  :  60  of  the  municipal  officers  were 
alfo  executed  for  joining  in  their  rebellion  ;  and  in  this 
way  a  ftorm  p.ifTed  over,  which  at  one  time  threatened 
to  invcilve  the  French  cajirsl  in  ruin,  and  filled  all  Eu- 
lope  with  allonilliment.  'Jhus  alfo  terminated  the  ca- 
lecr  of  the  mod  extraordinary  man  that  the  French  re- 
volution had  bruiight  forward.  His  talents  were  un- 
doubtedly confiderable,  and  his  ambiticnknewnobounds, 
biddin-r  defiance  to  the  ordinary  Icelings  of  hnmanilv. 
Had  Dumonrier  p.i/ru.Ted  l.is  coolnefs  and  caution,  or 
liad  he  polieifed  llie  military  talents  of  Dumouiier,  the 
convention  would  cett<inly  have  been  overturned,  and 
we  (aou'd  have  fcen  a  fecond  Cron>we!l  on  the  throne  of 
his  murdered  fovcreign.  205 

After  the  fall  of  Robefpierre,  the  convention  c> hi- The fy(i:i« 
bite  J  no  fmall  change  of  appearance.  InO.ead  of  that  "f  ^''"" 
filence  which  formerly  prevailed,  ail  was  bufile  and  ^"''"  ^^^^ 
noife  ;  ail  accufed  each  other.  There  was  no  longer  'J^odu-i" 
any  leader,  and  there  was  no  formed  part)-.  The  former  tifni, 
fyftem  of  terror  was  declared  to  be  at  an  end,  and  a 
new  fyftem  oivioderatifm  fucceeded.  This  was  carried 
to  as  great  a  height  as  the  fyftem  of  terror  had  former- 
ly been  ;  and  all  means  were  taken  to  render  popular 
the  fall  of  their  late  tyrant.  The  committees  were  or- 
ganifed  anew,  and  their  members  ordered  to  be  fre- 
quently changed.  The  correfpondence  between  the  af- 
filiated Jacobin  clubs  was  prohibited,  and  at  laft  the 
Jacobin  club  itfelf  was  abolifhed.  This  laft  event  v.-as 
accomplilhed  with  eafe  ;  and  that  fjciety  which  had 
been  the  great  engine  of  the  revolution,  was  itfelf  with- 
out refiftance  overturned.  Seventy-one  deputies  of  the 
Girondift;  party,  who  had  been  imprifoned  fmce  the  3 1  ft; 
of  May  1793,  were  fet  at  liberty.  The  name  of  Lyons 
was  reftored  to  it.  Some  of  the  agents  of  Robefpierre- 
were  punilhed,  particularly  the  infamous  Carrier,  whofe- 
cruelties  in  La  Vendee  we  formerly  mentioned.  Still,, 
hov.-ever,  the  convention  appeared  fo  little  united  and 
fo  little  decided  with  regard  to  otje(5ls  of  the  firft  im- 
portance, that  in  all  probability  they  would  not  have 
conducted  the  important  ftruggle  againft  the  nations 
of  Europe  with  more  fuccefs  than  the  Girondift  party 
had  lormerly  done,  if  the  revolutionary  government 
and  the  late  fyftem  of  terror  had  not  already  accumu- 
lated in  their  hands  fuch  vail  refources,  and  traced  out 
fuch  a  plan  'sf  procedure,  as  rendered  it  an  eafy  matter 
to  preferve  their  numerous  armies  in  the  train  of  fuc- 
cefs to  which  they  were  now  habituated. 

The  allies   in  their  retreat  had  left  ftvong  garrifons  The^Fr'nch 
in  the  French  towns  which   had    furrendered  to  them,  towns 
Thefe  were   Conde,  Valenciennes,  Quefiioi,  and  Lan-  ftrongly 
drecies.     They  now  furrendered  to  the  republican  ar-  K^rriloned 
mies  with  fo  little  refiftance,  that  the  conduft  of  the  em- 1'.^'  ^ '^  ^'' 
pcror  began  to  be  confidered  as  ambiguous,  and  he  was  Jerwlth- 
fulpefled    of  having  entered  into  fome   kind  of  com-  out  rcCft* 
promife  with  the  French.     This  idea  proved  erroneous;  a"i;e, 
and  as  f.on  as  t!ie  army  which  had  befieged  thefe  towns 
was  able  to  join  the  grand  army  under  Pichegru  and 
Jourdan,  the  operations  of  the  campaign  were  refumed 
after  a  fufpenfirn  "f  almoft  two  monlhs.     The  French 
army  divided  itfelf  into  two  bodies.     One  of  thefe   un- 
der Jourdan  advanced  againft  General  Clairfait,  who 
bad  fucceeded  ibe  prince  cf  Cobcurg  in  the  command 
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frfnch  \n  xhi  neighbourhood  of  M.teOricht.  On  ihe  15th  ot 
Rrvi.lution  September  the  French  -.ittackcd  the  whole  Aii!lri;in 
polis  in  an  extent  ot"  live  Italics  from  Liege  to  Mae- 
Ihicht.  On  that  and  the  i\  llowing  d^y  ih.-  loiiei  were 
nearly  eq'jal.  Oil  the  i-lh  the  Irench  with  50  pieces 
of  cannon  attacked  Gcner::l  Kray  in  his  entrenched 
camp  before  Maelirichl.  M.  tie  Kray  was  already  re- 
tiring wlien  General  Clairfait  arrived  viih  a  ftrong  re- 
inforcement, and  after  a  fevere  combat  the  French 
were  cnce  more  compelled  to  retire.  On  the  i8th 
the  French  renewed  tlie  attack  with  tenfold  fury  upi  n 
every  part  of  tlie  Aiiltrian  line,  and  the  whole  was 
compelled  to  fly  to  the  ncighboiirhciod  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle.  General  Clairfait  Uv  w  chol'e  a  llronj;  polition 
on  the  banks  of  the  Roer,  where  he  even  declared  it 
to  be  his  wilh  that  he  might  be  attacked.  But  l)y  this 
time  the  fpirit  of  liis  army  wjs  humbled,  dcferlicms 
became  numerous,  and  the  want  of  diicipline  was  ex- 
treme. On  the  1  ft  of  October  the  French  crofled  the 
Maefe  and  the  Roer,  and  attacked  the  whole  Auftrian 
pofts  from  Ruremond  down  to  Julicrs.  After  a  bloody 
engagement,  the  brave  and  aftive,  though  unfortunate. 
General  Cla'rfait  was  compelled  haftily  to  crofs  the 
Rhine,  with  the  lofs  of  10  or  i2,oco  men.  The  French 
general  did  not  attempt  to  cref<^  that  river,  but  one  de- 
l.Tchnient  of  his  aimy  took  poflcflion  of  Coljlent/.,  while 
others  laid  clofe  liege  to  Venlo  and  Maeftricht,  which 
foon  furrendered. 

Tlie  divifion  of  the  French  army,  in  the  mean  time, 
under  General  Pichegru  came  down  upon  Holland, 
and  attacked  the  allied  army  under  the  duke  of  York 
between  Bois-le-duc  and  Grave.  They  iorced  the  ad- 
vanced poll  of  Boxtel.  Lieutenant-general  Abercromby 
was  fent  to  attempt  to  recover  this  poft  on  the  fifteenth 
of  September,  but  he  fuund  the  French  in  fuch  force 
that  he  was  obliged  to  retreat.  Indeed  the  French 
were  difcovered  to  be  no  lefs  than  80,000  ftrong  in  that 
neighbourhood.  The  duke  of  York  was  unable  to 
contend  againft  a  force  fo  fuperior,and  retired  acrofs  the 
Maefe  with  the  lofs  of  fomewhat  lefs  than  1500  men. 
Pichegru  immediately  laid  fiege  to  Bois-le-duc.  On  the 
30th  of  September,  Crevecocur  was  taken,  and  Bois-le- 
duc  furrendered  in  to  days  thereafter.  In  it  40S  French 
emigrants  were  taken  prifoners;  and  thefe,  as  well  as  700 
that  hail  been  taken  at  Nieuporl,  500  at  Sluys,  and 
I  lOD^at  Valenciennes,  wereall  put  to  death,  agreeably  to 
the  I  igorous  law  formerly  made  by  the  convention.  The 
French  now  followed  the  duke  of  York  acrofs  the 
Maefe.  Upon  this  the  greater  part  of  the  allied  army 
tmder  his  royal  highnefs  croll'ed  the  Rhine  and  took  poll 
at  Arnheim.  The  remaining  part  of  the  army  fol- 
lowed foon  after,  and  Nimeguen  was  occupied  by  the 
French  on  the  7th  of  November.  The  duke  of  Brunf- 
wick  was  at  this  timi  rcqueiled  to  take  the  command 
of  the  allied  army,  to  protcifl  Holland,  if  poflible.  He 
came  f)  Arnheim  for  that  purpofe  ;  but  after  examining 
the  rtate  of  things  there,  he  declined  the  undertaking. 
The  allied  troops  had  now  fo  often  fled  before  their 
vidlorious  and  almofl  innumerable  enemies,  they  had 
fo  often  been  in  want  of  every  necelfary,  and  had 
been  received  fo  ill  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
through  which  they  paffed,  among  whom  tiie  Fiench 
caufe  was  extremely  popular,  that  they  had  loll  that 
regularity  of  conduft  and  difcipline  which  alone  can 
aJford  a  f.cure  profpci-l  of  fucctfs  in  military  affairs. 
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The  French,  on  the  contrary,  well  received,  abounding    Trenclt 
in  every  thing,  and  proud  of  tighting  in  a  popul.ir  caufe,  '^tvoliuics 
now  ai.1ed  wilh  much  01  dor, and  fubmilted  to  the  ih iJlellt  ^iZ^^i,^ 
dilcri)line.  In  additii  n  t  >  allthefe  advantaces,  the  French        270 
leaders  had  the  dexterity  to    perfuade    the  woild  that  1-''<'"'1"'^1. 
new  and  imknown  arts  were  employed  to  give  aid  to      ??  '"' 
their  caufe.     At  this    period    the  tc/e^r,i/>/:t  was  firll  ^f  ,1,^ 
ufed  for  conveying  intelligence  from  the  frontiers  to  rrench  ar- 
the  capital,  and  from  the  capital  to  the  frontiers.      ( See  mus. 
TtLEGR.\PHE).   Balloons  were  alfo  ufed  by  the  French 
during  this  cam.p.-ign  to  procure  knowledge  of  the  po- 
lition of  the  enemy.     An  engineer  afcended  with  the 
balloon,  which  was  fuHcred   to  rile  to  a  gre::t  height, 
but  picvep.ted  from  flying  aw.iy  by  a  long  cord.     He 
made  plans  ff  the  enemj's  encampment ;  and  during 
an  attack  he  fent  down  notice  of  every  hollile  move- 
ment.    In  the  affairs  of  men,  and  more  efpecialiy  in 
niiliiary  tran.Oflions,    opinion   is   of  more  importance 
than  reality.     The  French    foldicrs  confided  in  their 
ow  n  officers  as  men  polfelied  of  a  kind  of  omnifcience, 
while  the  allied  troops,  no  doubt,  beheld  wilh  anxiety  a 
new  contrivance  employed  againfl  them,  whole  import- 
ance would  be  read  ly  magnified  by  credulity  and  igno- 
raiice.     With  all  thcfe  advantages,  however,  after  the 
capture   of  Nimeguen,  they  once  more  made  a  halt  in 
their  career,  and  abftained  from  the  attack  of  Holland, 
which  now  fcemed  almoft  prcllrate  before  them.  211 

While  theie  events  occurred  in  the  north,  the  French  Their  fuc- 
arms  were  fcarcely  lels  fuccehful  on  the  fide  of  Spain.  <-':''^*  '■» 
Belle-garde  was  taken;  in  the  Wefiern  Pyrenees,  Fon- ' '"""' 
tarabia  furrendered,  and  alio  St  Sebailian  ;  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Spain  feemed  p.nic  llruck.  That  feeble 
government,  with  an  almofl  impregnable  frontier,  and 
the, molt  powerful  furtrelfes,  could  nijdce  little  refillance ; 
and  the  difiicult  natnrejof  their  country  was  their  only 
proteiSion.  The  hillory  of  this  war  is  only  a  hillory 
ofviiflories  on  the  part  of  the  French.  In  the  Eaftein 
Pyrenees,  on  the  17th  of  November,  the  French  ge- 
neral Dugommier  was  killed  in  an  engagement, in  which 
his  army  was  fuccefsful.  On  the  zolh  of  that  month 
the  French  again  attacked  the  Spaniards,  and  rcutcJ 
them  by  means  of  the  bayonet,  without  firing  a  fingle 
mutket-ikot.  Tents,  baggage,  and  cannon,  for  an  ar- 
my of  50,000  men,  fell  into  the  hand  of  the  conquerors, 
along  with  a  great  part  of  the  province  of  Navarre, 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  an  army  of  40,000  Spa- 
niards, entrenched  behind  80  redoubts,  the  labour  of  lix 
months,  fuffered  themfclves  to  be  completely  routed  ; 
their  general  count  de  La  Union  was  found  dead  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  the  whole  Spanifii  artillery  was 
taken.  In  three  days  thereafter,  the  fort  Fernando 
de  Figuieres,  containing  a  garrifon  ot  9107  men,  fur- 
rendered, although  it  mounted  J71  pieces  ol  cannon, 
and  polfclfed  abundance  of  provifions.  The  French 
continued  their  conquells ;  Rofas  was  taken,  and  the 
whole  province  of  Catalonia  was  left  at  the  mercy  of 
the  invaders.  ill 

Tiie  fuccelfes  of  this  wonderful  campaign  were  not  T'^*'^""* 

yet  terminated  ;  and  the  lall  pait  ol  them  is  perhaps  the  ''"\(^  "j 
n  ■  1  i_         1  .     iT  T        Holland 

moll  important,  although  no  great  effort  was  necelfary  completed. 

to  its  execution.  The  winter  now  fet  in  with  uncom- 
mon feverity.  For  fome  years  pafl  the  feafons  of  Eu- 
rope had  been  uncommonly  mild  ;  there  had  been  lit- 
tle Iroll  in  winter,  and  no  intenfe  heat  in  fummer.  But 
durin;j  the  late  feafon  the  weather  had  long  been  re- 
markably 
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French  markably  dry  till  the  latter  part  of  harveft,  when  there 
Revolution  fgii  a  confiderable,  though  by  no  means  unul'ual,  quan- 
\^2^ilL,  tity  of  rain.  Towards  the  end  of  December  a  fevere 
froft:  bound  up  the  whole  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  of 
Holland.  The  Waal  was  frozen  over  in  the  beginning 
of  January  ;  a  circiimllarice  which  had  not  occurred  for 
14  years  pall.  Taking  advantage  ot  this,  the  French 
crolfed  that  river,  and  with  little  oppofition  fei/ed  the 
innportant  pafs  of  Bomniell,  which  at  other  feafons  is 
fo  (Irong  by  its  inudations.  The  allied  army  had  been 
joined  by  17,000  A uftrians,  and  had  received  orders  to 
defend  Holland  to  the  laft.  They  did  fo,  and  were 
fuccefsful  in  repulfing  tlie  French  for  fome  days  between 
the  Waal  and  the  Leek  ;  but  the  republican  army, 
amounting  to  yOjOOomen, having  at  lall  advanced  infall 
force,  the  allied  troops  were  compelled  to  retire  acrofi 
the  Yll'el  into  Wellphalia,  In  the  courfe  of  their  march 
through  this  defert  country,  ia  the  midft  of  fevere  troft 
and  a  deep  fnow,  they  are  faid  to  have  fuffered  incredi- 
ble hardlhips,  and  to  have  loft  a  very  great  number  of 
men.  The  French,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  rapidly 
acrofs  the  country  to  the  Zuyder  fea,  to  prevent  the  in- 
habitants from  flying,  and  carrying  off  their  property. 
On  the  1 6th  of  January  179^,  a  party  ofhorfe,  without 
refiftance,  took  polTellion  of  Amfterdam.  The  other 
towns  furrendered  at  difcretion.  In  confequence  of  an 
order  from  the  S  ates  General,  the  ftrong  fortrefles  of 
Bergen-op-zoom,  Williamftadt,  Breda,  &c,  opened  their 
gates  to  the  French.  The  fleet  and  the  (hipping  were 
tixed  by  the  intenfe  froft  in  their  ftations,  and  fell  a  prey 
to  the  enemy;  who  thus,  with  little  effort,  made  a  com- 
plete conqueft  of  this  populous  and  once  powerful  coun- 
try. The  French  were  v.'ell  received  by  the  people  at 
large.  The  power  of  the  Stadtholder  had  been  fupport- 
ed  among  them  merely  by  the  influence  of  Prufllaand 
England.  Through  hatred  to  this  office,  which  had 
now  become  odious  chiefly  to  the  meixantile  ariftocracy 
of  Holland,  they  were  little  attached  to  their  allies,  and 
gave  them,  during  the  prefent  war,  as  little  fupport  as 
poffible.  The  Stadtholder  and  his  family  now  fled  to 
England.  The  French  declared,  that  they  did  not 
mean  to  make  fubjecfs  but  allies  of  the  Dutch,  and  in- 
vited them  to  call  together  popular  affemblies  for  fettling 
their  own  government,  under  the  protcclion  of  the 
French  republic. 

Thus  terminated  a  campaign,  the  moft  aftonifliing 
perhaps,  that  has  been  known  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind. 
In  the  courfe  of  it,  even  before  the  conqueft  of  Hol- 
land, the  French  had  taken  2000  pieces  of  cannon  and 
6o,oco  prifoners.     Ai  ter  that  event,  the  conquered  ter- 
"  ritories  added  to  them  a  population  of  nearly  1 4millioRs 
of  people.       Lu^embours;  and  Msntz  were  the  only 
places  on  thisjfide  of  the  Rhine  that  refifted  them.  The 
former  was  clofely  blockaded,  for  the  purpofe  of  com- 
pelling it  to  furrender  ;  the  latter  was  ieveral  times  af- 
faulted,  but  fucccfsfully  held  out. 
._,*'?     ,      Europe  was  now  weary  of  this  bloody  flrife.     The 
Raiifton     German  Diet  of  Ratilbon  declared    its  refolution  to 
wifh  for     take  meafures  for  procuring  peace.     The  Grand  Duke 
peace.         of  Tufcany  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  French  repub- 
lic.    France  itfelf,  exhaufted  by  malfacres,  emigrations 
and  the  terrible  efforts  which  it  had  made,  wilhed  for 
tranquillity  ;  and  the  Convention  found  it  neceffary  to 
declare  that  they  were   willing  to  treat  for  peace  with 
any  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  upon  honouiable  terms. 


The  frequent  changes,  however,  which  have  with 
aftonifliing  rapidity  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  conduc- 
ing French  affairs,  and  the  different  principles  difplay- 
ed  by  the  different  fadions  as  they  fucceflivelygot  into 
power,  had  produced    in  Great  Britain  and  Auftriaa 
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very  general  perfuafion  that  no  peace  concluded  with  the  ,ijt,f[„jnj 
prefent  Convention  could  either  be  honourable  or  per-  on  a  vi"o- 
manent ;  and  therefore  thefe  two  mighty  nations  have  rous  pro- 
refolvcd  to  continue  the  war  with  redoubled  vigour. —  fecution  o£ 
In  fupport  of  the  wifdom  of  this  refolution,  it  has  been'*''  *'*'" 
obferved,  that  the  hatred  of  the  Mountain  to  the  Gi- 
rondifts  was  fuch,  that  it  would  have  violated  any  trea- 
ty which  had  been  concluded  with  them  ;  that  when 
Robefpierre  became  all  powerful,  and  terror  was  the 
order  of  the  day,  all  former  meafures  were  changed, 
and  peace  or  war  made  v  holly  fubfervient  to  the  ambi- 
tious views  of  that  relentlefs  tyrant  ;  that  Tallien,  ha- 
ving originally  belonged  to  the  Mountain,  introduced 
the  prefent  fyftem  of  moderation,  not  from  principle, 
but  only  to  reconcile  the  people  to  his  ufurped  authori- 
ty, and  the  fall  of  his  bloody  predeceffor  ;  that  he 
may  fuddenly  change  his  meafures,  or  be  denounced  and. 
executed  by  the  influence  of  fome  more  daring  dema  - 
gogue,  who  would  again  introduce  the  fyftem  of  terror  ; 
and  that  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  uncertainty,  the  only  confe- 
quence to  be  expefted  from  making  peace  at  prefent  is, 
that  it  would  furnifti  the  next  fai5fion  which  may  gain 
the  afcendancy  in  France  with  an  opportunity  of  at- 
tacking the  allies  whea  lefs  prepared  to  receive  them. 
Such  reafoning  as  this  has  been  admitted  in  the  Britifli 
parliament,  where  a  loan  of  fix  millions  Sterling  has 
been  voted  to  the  Emperor,  to  enable  him  to  begin  the 
enfuing  campaign  with  an  army  of  200,000  men.  In 
what  manner  the  war  ought  to  be  conduifled,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  fay.  The  Britilh  nation  feems  to  reft  its  hopes 
on  its  fuperiority  at  fea  ;  and  the  greateft  exertions  are  aij: 
making  to  augment  and  man  the  navy.  But  we  are  ConcUt. 
here  under  the  neceflity  of  dropping  this  fubjeft,  with- 
out being  able  completely  to  fulfil  the  promife  which 
we  made  to  our  readers  at  the  end  of  the  article 
France.  There  is  as  little  appearance  at  prefent  of 
peace,  and  a  fteady  government  being  foon  reftored  to 
that  diftraifled  country,  as  there  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  troubles  ;  and  there  is  not  the  fmalleft  probabi- 
lity that  the  republican  conftitution,  framed  by  the 
Convention,  will  laft  one  year  after  the  diffolution  of 
that  affembly. 

In  tracing  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  this  wonderful 
revolution,  we  have  confulted  every  work  from  which 
we  had  reafon  to  look  for  information,  and  we  have 
confined  ourfelves  to  a  Ample  narration  offaifts,  feldom 
giving  way  to  the  reflections  which  ihey  fiiggefted.  Our 
fafts,  too,  have  been  generally  ftated  from  writers  who 
are  fuppofed  to  be  not  unfriendly  to  democracy,  that 
they  may  gain  the  fuller  credit  with  other  reformers  ; 
for  in  the  moft  favourable  point  of  view  in  which  thofe 
fads  can  be  placed,  they  furnifli  flrong  objedlions  to 
precipitate  innovations  in  moderate  governments.  If 
the  horrible  deeds  of  darknefs  which  have  been  aifled 
on  the  ilieatre  of  IVance  cannot  make  us  contented 
with  the  government  under  which  we  live,  and  which 
has  been  brought  to  its  prefent  ftate  of  perfedion,  not 
by  the  metaphyfical  fpeculations  of  reclufe  philofo- 
phers.  but  by  obfervation  and  the  prai5fical  experience 
cf  Other  natioos  we  Ihall  be  confidered  by  pofterity  as  a 
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RevnlCom  people  Incapable  of  lr.ft:u.Tioii,  and  npe  fcr  ihe  greateft    that  many  of  the  copies  are  (a.J  to  le  row  prefcrveJ  m   R^^-n.lJ. 
I         inircri<.sin\vhich  wemay  beinvolv.-d.  the  cabinets    oi  the  curious    as  ih.  Liigin.iL  ol  that  ^ 

RiynoM..       REVULSION,  in   medicine,   turnirg  a  flux  of  hu-    very  great  m.ifter. 

'"■^'''^^  njours  from  one  part  to  another  by  bleeding,  cupping,  About  the  year  1749,  Mr  Reynolds  went  to  Italy 
friai<n,  fiiupilms  blilkrs  fom-.n.at.t.ns,  bathings,  if-  under  the  aul'pices  and  in  tlie  ccmpary,  ct  the  late 
fues,  nitons,  llrong  purgin,^  of  ihc  bowch,  &c.  Lord  (then  Conimodoie)  Keppol,  who  was  appointed 

RLVN  fjan  de),  au  cmi'ient  hiftory  and  portrait  to  the  command  of  the  Britilli  fqnadron  ii\  tlie  Mcdi- 
painter,  born  at  Dunkirk  in  1610.  He  had  tlie  good  terranean.  In  this  larden  of  the  world,  tliis  magic 
fortune' to  be  a  difciple  of  Vandyke,  was  the  tirlt  per-  feat  <  f  the  aus,  he  failed  not  to  vifit  the  f^hooU  of  the 
former  in  his  fchojl,  and  was  fo  attached  to  his  n>a-    great  mafters,    to   llndy  the  productions    of  difterer.t 

ages,  and  to   conterrplate  with  unwearied  attention  the 


Her  that    he   followed    him   to    London,  where   it    is       _ 

thou 'hi  hi  coniinu-d  as  loig  as  he  lived.  In  th.fe  various  beauties  whidi  are  clwrafterillic  of  each.  His 
kingdoms  he  is  molUy  known  by  the  name  of  Lang  labour  here,  as  has  been  obfervcd  of  anothi.r  painter, 
Jan.  He  died  in  1678  :  and  it  is  imagined  that  the  was  "  the  labour  oflove,  not  the  talk  of  the  hireling  ;" 
Icarcity  of  liis  works  is  occafioned  b\  ib  many  of  them  and  hi-W  much  he  profircd  by  it  is  known  to  all  Eu- 
""      ■   ■  '^  '  '  '       rope. 

Having  remained  about  two  years  in  Italy,  and  flu- 
died  the  lir.gnage  as  well  as  tlie  arts  of  the  country 
witli  great  fuccefs,  he  returned  to  England,  improved 
by  travel  and  refined  by  education.     On  the  road  to 


being  imputed  to  Vandyke;  a  circumllance  \vhich, 
if  true,  is  beycnd  any  thing  that  could  be  faid  in  his 
praife. 

REYNOLDS  (Sir  Jofhua),  the  cekbratcd  painter, 
was,  on  July  the    i6th,   1723,  born  at  PI- mpton,  a 

fmall  town  in  Devonlhire.     His  father  was  minifter  of  London  from  tlie  port  where  he  landed,  he  accidentally 

the  pariih,  and  alfo  maftcrof  the  grammar  Ichool  ;  and  found  in  the  inn  where  he  lodged  Johnfon's  life  of  Sa- 

being  a  man  of  learning  and  philanthropy,  he  ■<\ai  be-  vage  ;  and  was  fo  taken  vilh  the   cliarms  of  ccmpofi- 

loved  and  refpefted  by  all  to  whom  he  was   known.— »•  tion,  and  tlie  mafterly  delineation  r f  charafler  diiplay- 

Sucb  a  man,  it  will  naturally  be  fuppofed,  was  affidu-  ed  in  that  performance,    that  having    begun  to  read 

ous  in  the  cultivation  of  tlie  minds  of  his    children,  it  wliile  leaning  with  his  arm  on  the  chimney-piece,  he 

among  whom  his  fon  Jofhua  fhone  confpicuous,  by  dif-  continued  in  that  attitude  infenfible  of  pain  till  he  was 

playing  at  a  very  early  period  a  fuperiority  of  genius,  hardly  able  to  raife  his  hand  to  his  head.     Tlie  admira- 

and  the  rudiments  of  a    correft    tafte.     Unlike  other  tion  of  the  work  naturally  led  him  to  feek  the  acquain- 

boys,  who  generally  content  themfelves  with  givir.g  a  tance  of  its  author,  who  continued  one  ol  his  finccreft 

hteral  explanation  of  their    author,    regardlefs  of  his  admirers  and  warriiell    friends,  till    1784,  v.hen  they 

beauties  or  his  faults,  young  Reynolds  attended  to  both  were  fcparated  by  the  llroke  of  death. 

thefe,  difplaying   a  happy  knowledge  of  what  he  read.  The  firfl  thing  that  diitiiiguiflied  him  after  his  return 

and  entering  with  ardour  into  the  fpirit  of  his  author,  to  his  native  country,  was  a    full  length  portrait  cf 

He  difcovered  likewife  talents  for  compofition,  and  a  Commcdcre  Keppel ;   which  in  the  polite  circles  was 

natural  propenfity  to  drawing,  in  which  his  friends  and  fpoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highefl  encomium,  and  tef- 

intimates  thought  him  qualified  to    exceh     Emulation  tified  to  what  a  degree  of  eminence  he  had  arrived  in 

was  a  diflinguilliing  feature  in  his  mind,  which  his  fa-  his  prcfelTion.     This  was    followed    by  a    portrait  of 

ther  perceived  with   the  delight  natural  to  a  parent  ;  Lord  Edgecombe,  and  a  few    others,  whicli  at  once 

and  defigning  him  for  the  church,  in  which  he  hoped  introduced  him  to  the  firll  bufinefsin  portr.*it  painting; 

that  his  talents  might   raife  him  to  eminence,  he  fent  and  that  branch  of  the  art  he  cultivated  with  fucli  fuc- 

liini  to  one  of  the  univerfities.  cefs  as  will  for  ever  ellablifli  lis  fame  with  all  defcrip- 

Soon  after  this  period  he  grew  paflionately  fond  of  tions  of  refined  fociety.     H:\ving  painted  feme  of  the 

painting;  and,  by  the  perufal  of  Richardfon's  theory  firft-rate  beauties  of  the   age,    the  polite  world  Hocked 

of  that  art,  was  determined  to  make  it  his  profefHon  to  fee  the  graces  and  the  charms  of  his  pencil  ;  and  he 

through  li'e.     At  his  own  earneff  requell:,  therefore,  he  foon  became  the  moft  fafliionable   painter,  not  only  in 

was  removed  to  London  ;  and  about  the  year  1733  be-  England,  but  in  all  Europe.      He  has  indeed  preferved 

came  a  pupil  to  Mr  Hudlbn,  who,  though  not  himfelf  the  refemblance  of  fo  many  illullrious  characters,  that  we 

an  eminent  painter  was  preceptor    to  feveral  who   af-  feel  the  lefs  regret  for  his  having  left  behind  him  fo  few 

terwards  excelled  in  the  ait.     One  of  the  firft  advices  hillorical  paintings;  though  what  he  has  done  in  that 

which  he  gave  to  Mr   Reynolds  was  to  copy  carefully  way  fliows  (a)   him  to  have  been  qualified  to  excel  in 

Gucrcino's  dra.ivings.     This  was  done  with  fuch   fkill,  bolh^deparlments.    The  only  landicape,  perhaps,  which 

he 


(a)  As  the  lovers  of  painting  may  wilh  to  have  a  catalogue  of  this  great  matter's  hiftorical  pieces,  we  fubjoin 
the  following  from  the  European  Magazine,  which  we  have  good  realbn  to  believe  accurate,  ai  the  edit'-rs  of 
that  mifcellany  grudge  neither  trouble  nor  e.xpence  to  procure  authentic  information.  Sir  Jofhua's  principal  hi- 
ftorcal  pieces,  then,  are  the  following  :  Hope  nurfmg  Love  ;  Venus  chaltifing  Cupid  fcr  having  learned  ,ti)  csfl 
accounts;  Ctunt  Ugolino  in  the  dungeon;  the  calling  of  Samuel  ;  Aiiadne  ;  a  Captain  of  banditti  ;  Beggar 
Boy  ;  a  Lsdy  in  the  chara.fer  of  St  Agnes  ;  fhais ;  Dionyiias  thj  Are  >pagit-'  ;  an  infant  Jupiter  ;  Mailer 
Crcv.-c  in  the  charader  of  Henry  VIII  ;  the  deah  cf  Dido  ;  a  Cliild  afleep  ;  Cupid  lleepir.g  ;  Covent  Garden 
Cupid  ;  Cupid  in  the  Clouds;  Cupids  punting;  Boy  lauehing  ;  Mailer  Hel>ert  in  the  charatf  cr  of  Bacciius  ; 
Hebe  ;  Mifs  Meyer  in  the  character  of  li^be  ;  Madona,  a  head  ;  the  Black-guard  Mercury  ;  a  little  boy  (Sa- 
muel) pr3\ing;  and  old  Maa  reading;  Love  loofing  the  zons  of  Beauty  ;  tl:e  CliilJreii  in  the  Wood;  Cleo- 
I  -  patra 
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ReynolrU,  he  ever  painted,  except  thofe  beautiful  and  chafte  ones 
''~'  ~  •  "*- '  which  compofe  the  back  grounds  of  many  of  his  por- 
traits, is  "  A  View  on  the  Thames  frcm  Richmond," 
which  in  T784   was  exhibited   by  the   Society  for  Pro- 
moting Painting  and  Defign  iu  Liverpooh 

In  1764  Mr  Reynolds  had  the  merit  of  being  the 
firft  promoter  of  that  club,  which,  having  long  exifted 
without  a  name,  became  at  hift  diftinguilLcd  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Litsrary  C'lth.  Upon  the  foundation 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Ar- 
chiteflure,  he  was  appointed  prefident ;  and  his  ac- 
knowledged excellence  in  his  profeffion  made  the  ap- 
pointment acceptable  to  all  the  lovers  of  art.  To  add 
to  the  dignity  of  this  new  inllitution,  his  roajefty  con- 
ferred on  the  prefident  tlie  honcur  of  knighthood  ;  and 
Sir  Jolhua  delivered  his  firll  difcourfe  at  the  opening  of 
the  Academy  on  January  2.  1769.  The  merit  ofth.it 
difcourfe  has  bean  univerfally  admitted  among  painters  ; 
but  it  contains  fome  diredlions  refpeding  the  proper 
mode  of  profecuting  their  Iludies,  to  which  every  fin- 
dent  of  every  art  would  do  well  to  pay  attention.  "  I 
would  chiefly  recommend  (fiys  he),  that  an  implicit 
obedience  to  the  rules  of  art,  as  eftablilhed  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  great  mailers,  fliould  be  cxafted  from  the 
yt'ung  itudents.  That  thofe  models,  which  have  palled 
through  the  approbation  of  ages,  Ihould  be  confidered 
by  them  as  perfect  and  infallible  guides  ;  as  fubjccls  for 
their  imitation,  not  their  criticifm.  I  am  confident, 
that  this  is  the  only  efficacious  method  of  making  a 
progrefs  in  the  arts  ;  and  that  he  who  fets  out  with 
doubting,  will  find  life  finifhed  before  he  becomes  mailer 
of  the  rudiments.  For  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  max. 
im,  that  he  who  begins  by  prefumiiig  on  his  own  fenfe, 
has  ended  his  ftudies  as  foon  as  he  has  commenced  them. 
Every  opportunity,  therefore,  fhould  be  taken  to  dif- 
countenance  that  falfe  and  vulgar  opinion,  that  rules 
are  the  fetters  of  genius.  They  are  fetters  only  to  men 
of  no  genius ;  as  that  armour  which,  upon  the  (Irong, 
becomes  an  ornament  and  a  defence,  upon  the  weak  and 
milhapen  turns  into  a  load,  and  cripples  the  body  which 
it  was  made  to  protect." 

Each  fuccceding  year,  on  the  diftribution  of  the 
prizes.  Sir  Jolhua  delivered  to  the  tludents  a  difcourfe 
of  equal  merit  with  this :  and  perhaps  we  do  not  ha- 
zard too  much  when  we  fay,  that,  from  the  whole  ci  1- 
leited,  the  lover  of  belles  lettres  and  the  fine  arts  will 
acquire  julfer  notions  of  what  is  meant  by  tafte  in  ge- 
neral, and  better  rules  for  acquiring  a  correct  talle, 
than  from  multitudes  of  thofe  volumes  which  have  been 
profelfedly  written  on  the  fubjeft. 

In  the  autumn  of  1785  he  went  to  Bruflels,  where 
Vol.  XVI. 
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he  expended  about  li.  1000  on  the  purcliafe  of  paint-  Reyuolc's. 
ingf,  which,  having  been  taken  from  the  different  mo-  '-''^^^■^ 
naileries  and  religious  houfes  in  Flanders  and  Germany, 
were  then  expofed  to  fale  by  the  command  of  the  Em- 
peror Jofcph  !  Gainfborough  and  he  had  engaged  to 
paint  each  other's  portrait ;  and  the  canvas  for  both  be-- 
ing  aflually  (tretched.  Sir  Jofhua  gave  one  fitting  to 
his  diilinguiflied  rival  ;  but,  to  the  regret  of  every  ad- 
mirer 01  the  art,  the  unexpected  death  of  the  latter  pre- 
vented all  further  progrefs. 

In  1790  he  was  anxioully  defircus  to  procure  the  va- 
cant profeflbrfhip  of  perfpeciive  in  the  academy  for  Mr 
Bonomi,  an  Italian  archileift  ;  but  that  artill  not  ha- 
ving been  yet  eleded  an  alfociate,  was  of  courfe  no  aca- 
demician, and  it  became  neceflary  to  raife  him  to  thoiie 
fituaiicns,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  being  a  profeffiT. 
Mr  Gilpin  being  his  competitor  for  the  ail'ociatefhip, 
the  numbers  on  the  ballot  proved  equal,  when  the  pre- 
fident by  his  cafting  vote  decided  the  eleftion  in  favour 
of  his  friend,  who  was  thereby  advanced  fo  far  towards 
the  profeirorflilp.  Soon  after  this,  an  academic  feat  be- 
ing vacant,  Sir  Jr  fhua  exerted  all  his  influence  to  ob- 
tain it  for  Mr  Bonomi ;  but  finding  himfelf  outvoted  by 
a  majority  of  two  to  one,  he  quitted  the  chiir  witli 
great  dillatisfaflion,  and  next  day  fent  to  the  fecretaiy 
of  the  academy  a  formal  relignation  of  the  office,  which 
for  twenty-one  years  he  had  filled  with  honour  to  him- 
felf and  his  country.  Hib  indignation,  however,  fub- 
fiding,  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  le- 
turn  to  the  chair,  which  within  a  year  and  a  half  he 
was  again  defirous  to  quit  for  a  better  reafon. 

Finding  a  difeafe  of  languor,  occafioned  by  an  en- 
largement of  the  liver,  to  which  he  had  for  fome  time 
been  fubjeft,  increafe  upon  him,  and  daily  expefling  the 
total  lofs  of  fight,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  academy,  in- 
timating his  intention  to  refign  the  office  of  prefident  on 
account  of  bodily  infirmities,  which  difabled  him  from 
executing  the  duties  of  it  to  his  own  fatisfadtion.  The 
academicians  received  th's  intelligence  with  the  refpecft- 
ful  concern  due  to  the  talents  and  virtues  of  their  pre- 
fident ;  and  either  then  did  enter,  or  defigned  to  enter, 
into  a  refolution,  honourable  to  all  parties,  namely,  that 
a  deputation  from  the  whole  bcidy'of  the  academy  Ihould 
wait  upon  him,  and  inform  him  of  their  wifli,  that  the 
authority  and  privileges  of  the  office  of  prefident  m'ghl: 
be  his  during  his  life  -,  declaring  their  willingnefs  to 
permit  the  performance  of  any  of  its  duties  which  might 
be  irkfome  to  him  by  a  deputy. 

From  this  period  Sir    Jofhua  never  painted  more. 
The  lad  effort  of  his  pencil  was  the  portrait  of  the  Ho- 
nourable Charles  James  Fox,  which  was  executed  in  his 
Cc  beft 


patra  diffolving  the  pearl ;  Garrick  in  the  chara<fter  of  Kitely  ;  Garrick  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy  ;  Mrs 
Abingdon  in  the  chara^fier  of  Comedy  ;  a  Child  furrounded  by  Guardian  Angels  ;  Mils  Beauclerc  in  the  cha- 
r.itfter  of  Spi;nfer's  Una  ;  Rcfignation  ;  the  Uuchefs  of  Mancheller  in  die  chararter  of  Diana  ;  Lady  Blake  in 
tlie  chara^er  of  Juno;  Mrs  Sheridan  in  the  ciiara<aer  of  St  Cecilia  ;  Edwin,  from  Bc.Utie's  Minftrel  ;  the  Na- 
tivity, Four  Cardinal  Virtue-,  and  Faith,  Hope,  and  Chsrity,  for  the  window  of  New  College  Chapel,  Ox- 
ford ;  the  Studious  Boy  ;  a  Bacchante  ;  a  daughter  of  Lord  W.  Gordon  as  an  Angel ;  the  Holy  Family  ;  the 
Cottagers,  from  Thomfon  ;  the  Veftal ;  the  Careful  Shepherdefs ;  a  Gypfey  telling" Fortunes  ;  the  infant  Her- 
cules ilrangling  the  Serpent ;  the  Moufc-trap  girl;  Venus;  Cornelia  and  her  Children  ;  the  Bird  ;  Melancholy; 
Mrs  Siddons  in  Tragedy  ;  Head  of  Lear  ;  Mrs  Talmalh  in  the  charai^er  of  Miranda,  with  Profiiero  and  Cali- 
ban ;  Robic  Gcodf-llcw;  Death  of  Cardinal  Bcaufcrt;  Macbeth,  with  the  Caldron  of  the  Witche,. 
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RcTrol<'«.    beft  ftyle.  and  (hows  that  his  fanc)',  bis  imagination,  and  of  a;;re£abl:   focieties,  which  will  be  diffipated  by  his 

"""^      *^  his  other  great  powers  in  the  art  which  he  profeircd,  death.     He  had  too  much  merit  not  to  excite  fome  jea- 

remained  unabated  to  the  end  of  his  life.    When  the  lonfy,  too  much  innocence  to  provoke  any  enmity.    The 

laft  touches  weic  given  to  this  piaure,  IpIs  of  no  man  of  his  time  can  be  felt  with  more  fincerc, 

,,  general,  and  unmixed  firrow." 
"  The  hand  ot  Reynolds  fell,  to  rife  no  more.  REZAN,  or  Rezasskoi,  an  ancient  town  of  Ruf- 
On  Thurfdav  February  the  23d  1792,  the  world  was  fia,  aid  cipital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name,  with  an 
depiivcd  of  tins  amiable  man  and  cxctllent  artift  at  the  archbilhop's  fee.  It  was  formerly  coiifiderable  for  its 
age  of  63  vears  ;  a  man  than  wh"m  no  one,  according  extei;t  and  riches ;  but  It  was  ahnoft  ruined  by  the  Tar- 
to  Johnfon,'  had  palfed  through  life  with  more  obferva-  tars  iu  156S.  The  country  is  populous,  and  was  for- 
tion  of  men  and  manners.  'I'he  following  charafler  of  merly  governed  by  its  own  princes.  E.  Long.  42.  37. 
him  is  faid  to  be  the  produiflion  of  Mr  Burke  :  N.  Lat.  54.  54. 

"  His  illncfs  was  long,  but  borne  with  a  mild  and         RHADAMANTHUS,  a  fevcre  judge,  and  king  of 


cheerful  fortitude,  witliout  the  leall  mixture  of  any 
tiling  irritable  or  querulous,  agreeably  to  the  placid 
and  even  tenor  of  his  whole  life.  He  had  from  the 
beginning  of  his  malady  a  diftin^  view  cf  his  diifolu- 
tion,  which  he  contemplated  with  that  entire  compo- 
fure  which  nothing  but  t!:e  innocence,  integrity,  and 
ufifulnefs  of  his  life,  and  an  unaffected  fubmiffion  to  the 
■will  of  Providence,  could  bellow.  In  this  fituation  he 
had  every  confolation  from  family  tenderncfs,  which  his 
tcnJernefs  to  his  family  had  always  merited. 

"  Sir  Joihua  Reynolds  was,  on  very  many  accounts, 
one  of  the  moft  memorable  men  of  his  time  :  He  was 
the  firft  Englifhman  who  added  the  praife  of  the  ele- 
gant arts  to  the  other  glories  of  his  country.  In  talle, 
in  grace,  in  facility,  in  happy  invention,  and  in  the 
richnefs  and  harmony  of  colouring,  he  was  equal  to  the 
great  mafters  of  tlie  renowned  ^iges.  In  portrait  he 
went  beyond  them  ;  for  he  communicated  to  that  de- 
fcription  of  the  art  in  which  Englilh  artills  are  the 
moil  engaged,  a  variety,  a  fancy,  and  a  dignity,  deii- 


Lydia ;  the  poets  make  him  one  cf  the  tlirce  judges 
of  hell. 

RHaGADES,  in  medicine,  denotes  chaps  or  clefts 
In  any  part  vC  the  bodv.  If  feated  in  the  anus,  and 
recent,  the  patient  mull  iit  ftill,  and  fit  over  the  Ream 
of  vi'arm  water.  The  epulotic  cerate  miy  alfo  be  ap- 
plied. If  the  lips  of  thefe  filUires  are  callous,  tliey  mull 
be  cut  or  other  wife  treated  as  to  become  new  ulcera- 
tions. 

RHAMA,  or  Rama,  an  incarnate  deity  of  the  firft 
ranlc,  in  Indian  mythology.     Sir  William  Jones  believes 
he  was  the  Dionyfos  (a)    £  the  Greeks,  whom  they  na- 
med i?;w«;«/,  without  knowing  why  ;  and  Eugenes ,  when 
they  leprefcnted  him  honied,  as  well  as  Lyciios  and  Eleu- 
thtr'ios  tile  deliverer,  and  Triamlos  or  Dythyrambos  the  tri- 
umphant. "  Mod  of  thofe  titles  (fays  Sir  William)  were  Afiatic  Re 
adopted  by  the  Romans,  by  whom  he  was  called  Bruma,  Tearches, 
Tauriforviis,  L'ller,  and  Triumphiis ;  and  boili  nations  had  *"'■  '■ 
records  or  traditionary  accounts  of  his  giving  laws  to  1'"  *^  '      * 
men  and  deciding  their  conteds,  of  his  inipi()\  ing  naviga- 


ved  from  the  higher  branches,   which  even  thofe  who  tion  and  commerce,  and,  what  may  appear  yet  more  ob- 

profefled  them  ina  fuperior  manner  did  not  always  pre-  fervable,  of  his  conquering  India  and  other  countries 

ferve  when  they  delineated  individual  nature.     His  ^)or-  with  an  army  of  fatyrs,  commanded  by  no  lefs  a  perfoii- 

traits  remind  the  fpectator  of  the  invention  of  hiftory  age  than  Pan  ;  whom  Lillius  Giraldus,  on  what  autho- 

and  the  amenity  of  landfcape.     In  painting  portraits,  he  rity  I  know  net,  alferts  to  have  refided  in  Iberia  •  when 

appears  not  to  be  raifed  upon  that  platform,  but  to  de-  he  had  returned,  fays  the  learned    mythologift,  from 


fcend  to  it  from  a  higher  fphere.  His  paintings  illu- 
ftrate  his  lelfons,  and  his  leflbns  feem  to  be  derived  from 
his  piintings. 

"  He  polfefled  the  theory  as  perfeiftly  as  the  prac- 
tice of  his  art.  To  be  fuch  a  painter,  he  was  a  pro- 
found and  penetrating  philofopher. 

"  In  full  happinefs  of  foreign  and  domedlc  fame,  ad- 
mired by  the  expert  in  art,  and  by  the  learned  in  fci- 
ence,  courted  by  the  grea",  carefled  by  foveteign  powers, 
and  celebrated  by  diilinguillied  poets,  his  native  humi- 
lity, modcdy,  and  candour,  never  forfook  him,  even  on 
furprife  or  provocation  ;  nor  was  the  lead  degree  of  ar- 
rogance or  all'umption  vifible  to  the  mod  fcrutinizing 
eye  in  any  part  of  his  conduifl  or  difcourfe. 

*'  His  talents  of  every  kind — powerful  from  nature,  part  of  which,  fay  the  Hindoos,  yet  remain  ;  and  it  is 
and  not  meanly  cultivated  in  letters — his  fecial  virtues  probable  the  feries  of  rocks  to  which  tlie  MulFulnians 
in  all  tlic  relatirns  and  all  the  habitudes  of  life,  rendered  or  the  Portuguefe  have  given  the  foolilh  name  oi/lJam's 
him  the  centre  of  a  very  great  and  unparalleled  vaiiety     (it  ihould  be  called   Rama's)  bridge.     Might  not  this 

army- 


the  Indian  war.  In  which  he  accompanied  Bacchus.'  It 
were  fuperfluous  in  a  mere  elFay  to  run  any  length  in 
the  parallel  between  this  European  god  and  the  fove- 
reign  of  Ayodhya,  v/hom  the  Hindoos  believe  to  have 
been  an  appearance  on  earth  of  the  prcferving  power  ; 
to  have  been  a  conqueror  of  the  highed  renown,  and 
the  deliverer  of  nations  from  tyrants,  as  well  as  of  his 
confort  Sita  from  die  giant  Ravan  king  of  Lanca  ; 
and  to  have  commanded  in  chief  a  numerous  and  intre- 
pid race  of  thofe  l.-irge  monkeys,  which  our  naturalids, 
or  fonie  of  them,  have  denominated  Indian  fatyrs  :  his 
general,  the  prince  of  fatyrs,  was  named  Hanumat,  or 
"  with  high  cheek  bones ;"  and,  with  workmen  of  fuch 
agility,  he  foon  railed  a  bridge  of  rocks  over  the  fea. 


(a)  The  learned  prcfident,  whofe  death  will  be  lamented  by  every  fcholar,  by  the  orientalid  and  the  divine 
efpecially,  imagines,  that  this  would  fully  appear  from  comparing  together  the  Dionyfuua  of  Nonus  and  the 
Ramayan  of  Valmic,  the  fird  poet  of  the  Hindoos.  He  adds,  that,  in  his  opinion,  Rhama  was  the  fon  of  Culli, 
and  that  he  might  have  edablilhed  the  fird  regular  government  in  that  part  of  Ada,  ia  which  his  exploits  are 
laid  to  have  been  performed. 
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Rhama,  army  of  fatyrs  have  been  only  a  race  of  mountaineers, 
RhamnuF.  ■whom  Rama,  if  fuch  a  monarch  ever  exifted,  had  civi- 
lized ?  However  that  may  be,  the  large  brtcd  of  Indian 
apes  is  at  tliis  moment  held  in  high  veneration  by  the 
Hindoos,  and  fed  with  devotion  by  the  Brahmans,  who 
feem  in  two  or  three  places  on  the  banks  oY  the  Gan- 
ges to  have  a  regular  endowment  for  the  fupport  of 
them  :  they  live  in  tiibes  of  three  or  four  hundred,  are 
wonderfully  gentle  (I  fpeak  as  an  eye-witnefsj,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  feme  kind  of  order  and  fubordination  in 
their  little  fylvan  polity."  The  fcllival  of  Rhama  is  held 
on  the  9th  day  of  the  new  moon  of  Chaitra,  on  which 
the  war  of  Lauca  is  dramatically  reprefcnteJ,  conclu- 
ding with  an  exhibition  of  t!ie  fiery  ordeal,  by  which 
the  viflor's  wife  Sita  gave  proof  of  her  connubial  fide- 
lily.  Among  the  Hindoos  there  are  a  variety  of  very 
fine  dramas  of  great  antiquity  on  the  ftory  of  Rhama. 

There  are  three  Rhamas  mentioned  m  the  Indian 
mythology,  who,  together  with  Crilhna,  the  darling 
god  of  the  Indian  women,  are  defcribed  as  youths  ot 
perfeit  beauty.  The  third  Rhama  is  Criflina's  elder 
brother,  and  is  confidered  as  the  eighth  Avatar  (b),  in- 
veiled  with  an  emanation  of  his  divine  radiance.  Like 
all  the  Avatars,  Rhama  is  painted  with  gemmed  Ethi- 
opian or  Parthian  coronets ;  with  rays  encircling  his 
head,  jewels  in  his  ears,  two  necklaces,  one  ftraight,  and 
one  pendant  on  his  bofom,  with  dropping  gems  ;  gar- 
lands of  welldifpofed  many-coloured  flowers,  or  collars 
of  pearls,  hanging  down  below  his  waift  ;  loofe  man- 
tles of  golden  tiffue  or  dyed  filk,  embroidered  on  the 
hems  with  flowers  elegantly  thrown  over  one  flioulder, 
and  folded  like  ribbands  acrofs  the  breaft  ;  with  brace- 
lets, two  on  one  arm  and  on  each  wrilf  :  all  the  Avatars 
are  naked  to  the  waifts,  and  uniformly  with  dark  azure 
flelh,  in  allufion  probably  to  the  tint  of  that  primordial 
fluid  on  which  Narayan  moved  in  the  beginning  of  time  ; 
but  their  flcirts  are  bright  yellow,  the  colour  of  the  cu- 
rious pericarpium  in  the  centre  of  the  water-lily. 

RHAMNUS,  the  buckthorn,  in  botany:  A  ge- 
nus of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentan- 
dria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  43J  order,  Dtimo/e.  The  calyx  is  tubulous, 
with  five  minute  fcales  furrounding  the  llamina  ;  there 
is  no  corolla  ;  the  fruit  is  a  berry.  There  are  27  fpe- 
cies  ;  of  which  the  mod  remarkable  are, 

I.  The  catharticus,  or  common  purging  buckthorn, 
growing  naturally  in  fome  parts  of  Britain.  This  grows 
to  the  height  of  12  or  14  feet,  with  many  irregular 
branches  at  the  extremities.  The  leaves  are  oval-lan- 
ceolate, finely  ferrated  on  the  edges,  their  nerves  crn- 
verging  together.  The  flowers  grow  in  clufters,  one 
on  each  footftalk,  white,  and  in  this  fpccies  divided  in- 
to four  fegments  :  the  fruit  is  a  round  black  berry, 
containing  four  feeds.     The  juice  of  the  berries  is  a 


ftrong  purgative,  and  is  made  ufc  of  for  rr.aking  the  RKammn. 
common  fyrup  of  buckthorn  kept  in  the  fl;ops.  Tlic  ^— ^^^^~-' 
bark  is  emetic  :  the  juice  of  the  unripe  berries  with 
alum  dyes  yellow,  of  the  ripe  ones  a  fine  green  ;  the 
bark  alfo  dyes  yellow.  The  green  colour  yielded  by 
the  berries,  called  by  the  French  lerde-vejfle,  is  much 
eReemed  by  miniature  painters. 

Of  this  fpecies  there  are  two  varieties,  viz.  the  dwarf 
buckthorn,  a  flirub  cf  about  a  yard  high,  of  a  grecnifh 
colour  but  little  fhow  ;  and  the  long-leaved  dwaif  buck- 
thorn, which  is  a  larger  flirub,  with  leaves  fomewhat 
larger,  but  in  other  reipeiTts  very  fimilar  to  the  dwarf 
buckthorn. 

z.  Tiie  zizyphus  is  the  fpecies   in  wliich  the  lac  in- 
icQ.  *  forms  its  cells,  and  produces  the  wax  called  gum-  *  ^'■'^  ^°^' 
lac.      See  Lacca.  "■'"*• 

3.  The  lotus  has  the  leaves,  prickles,  flowers,  and 
fruit,  cf  the  zizyphus  or  jubeb  ;  only  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  fruit  is  here  round,  fmaller,  and  more 
lufcious,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  branches,  like  thofe 
of  the  paliurus,  are  neither  fo  much  jointed  nor  crook- 
ed. The  fruit  is  in  great  repute,  taftes  fomething  like 
gingerbread,  and  is  fold  in  the  markets  all  over  the 
fouthern  dillrifls  of  Great  Britain.  The  Arabs  call 
it  aneb  etita  el  fedra,  or  the  jubeb  of  the  fesdra  ;  which 
Olavus  Celfius  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of,  that  he  has 
defcribed  it  as  the  dudaim  of  the  fcriptures.  This  fpe- 
cies is  very  common  in  the  Jereede  and  otlier  parts  of 
Bombay  ;  and  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  ths 
fame  plant  with  that  celebrated  by  Homer  for  its  en- 
chanting property  ;  though  the  latter  is  more  generally 
fuppofed  to  have  been  a  fpecies  of  Diospvros  (which 
fee).  It  is  proper,  however,  to  diftinguilh  between 
both  thefe  (hrubs  and  an  herb  often  mentioned  by  tlie 
ancients  under  the  name  of  lotus,  which  Homer  men- 
tions as  being  fed  upon  by  the  horfes  of  Achilles,  and 
Virgil  as  proper  to  increafe  the  milk  of  flieep  (fee  Lo- 
tus). They  are  alfo  different  from  the  Egyptian  lo- 
tus   defcribed    by  Herodotus ;    for    which    fee    Nym- 

PH.EA. 

4.  The  frangula,  or  berry-beaiing  alder,  is  a  decidu- 
ous Ihrub,  a  native  of  England  and  moll  of  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Europe,  and  affords  feveral  varieties. 

5.  The  Alpine,  rough-leaved  frangula,  or  berry- 
bearing  alder,  is  alfo  a  deciduous  fhrub,  and  native  of 
the  Alps.  It  differs  in  no  refped  from  the  common 
fort,  except  that  it  has  no  thorns,  and  that  it  will  growr 
to  be  rather  taller,  with  tough,  large,  and  doubly  laci- 
niated  leaves.  The  fmooth-leaved  alpine  frangula  is  a 
variety  of  this  fpecies,  with  fmooth  leaves  and  of  a. 
lower  growth. 

6.  The  paliurus,  or  thorn  of  Chrift,  is  a  deciduous 
fluub  or  tree,  a  native  of  Palelline,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Italy.     It  will  grow  to  nearly  the  height  of  14 

C  c  2  feet, 


(b)  Avatar  means  the  defcent  of  the  deity  in  his  capacity  of  preferver.  The  three  firft  of  thefe  defcents  re- 
late to  fome  ftupendous  convulfion  of  our  globe  from  the  fountains  of  the  deep,  and  the  fourth  exhibits  the  mi- 
raculous punifliment  of  pride  and  impiety,  appearing  to  refer  to  the  deluge.  Three  of  the  otlicrs  were  ordained 
for  the  oveithrow  of  tyrants  or  giants.  Of  thefe  Avatars  we  have  mentioned  in  the  text,  that  Rhama  is  the 
eighth  ;  BudJha,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  reformer  of  the  doflrlnes  contained  In  Vedas,  is  the  ninth  :  the 
tenth  Avatar,  we  are  told,  is  yet  to  cnme,  and  is  expefled  to  appear  mounted  (like  the  crowned  conqueror  in 
the  Apocalypfe)  on  a  white  hor.'e,  with  a  fcimeter  blazing  like  a  comet  to  mow  down  all  incorrigible  and  impe- 
nitent offenders  who  fliall  then  be  on  the  earth. 
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feet,  and  is  armed  with  fli.nrp  ihorns,  two  of  which  arc  near  the  head  is  one  inch  and  a  qu 
at  each  joint,  one  of  \\hich  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  little  rounded  along  the  top  of  the  u 
ftrai-ht,  and  upright  ;  the  other  is  fcarccly  h.lf  that    der  fide  being  round   alio  ;  the   wh 


a  quarter  ;  and  it  is  a 
ppcr  chap,  the  un- 
le   of  the  bill  cx- 

length,  and  bent  backward ;  and  between  I'hem  is  the  tremely  lliglitVand  a  httle  thicker  than  parcliment.    Tlic 

bud  for  next  year's  (hoot.     June  is  the  time  of  flower-  upper  ch;..p  is  of  a  briglit  yellow,  except  on  each  fiJe, 

in",  and  tlie  flowers  arc  fucceeded  bv  a  fmall  fruit,  fur-  which  is  of  a  fine  fcarlet  colour  ;  as  is  alfo  the  lower 

rounded  by  a  membrane.  "  This  plant  (f.ys  Hanbury )  chap,  exxcpt  at  the  bafe,  which   .s  purple      Between 

is  undoubleJlv  the  fort  of  which  the  crown  of  thorns  the  head  and  the  bill  there  1.  a  black  line  of  reparation 

for  our  Llcire'd  Saviour  was  compofed.     The  branches  all  round   the   b:i!"e  of  the  bill  ;  in  the  upper  part  ot 

are  very  pliant,  and  the  fpii'e?  cl  it  are  at  every  joint  whicli  the  noftvils  are  placed,  and  are  almoft  covered 

tlron^' and  Iharp.     It  giows  nil  urally  about  Jerufalem,  witli  feathers;  which  has  ocrafioned    f:me  writers  to 

as  well  as  in  many  pans  of  Judia;  and  there  is  no  fay  that  the  toucan  has  no  noftrils.     Round  the  eyes, 

doubt  that  the  barbarous  Jews  would  ni.ike  choice  of  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  is  a  fpace  of  bluilh  (kin,  void 

it  for  their  cruel  purpofe.     But  what  farther  confirms  of  feathers  ;  above   which  the   head  is  black,   except  a 

the  truth  of  thefe  thorns  being   then  ufed,  are  the  an-  white  fpot  on  each  fide  joined  to  the  bafe  of  the  upper 

cient  pictures  of  our  BlcHcd  Savioin's  crucifixion.    The  chap.     The  hinder  part  of  the  neck,  the  back,  wings, 

thorns  of  the  crown  on  his  head  exavlly  anfwer  to  thofe  tail,  belly,  and  thijihs,  arc  black.     The  under  fide  of 

of  this  tree;  and  there  is  great  re,\fon  to  fui'pofc  thefe  the  head,  throat,  and  the  beginning  of  the  breall,   are 

were  taken  from  the  earliell  paintings  of  the  Lord  of  white.     Between  the  white  on  the  breaft,  and  the  black 

Life:  and  even  now  our  modern  painters  copy  from  on  the  belly,  is  a  fpace  of  red  feathers,  in  the  form  of  a 

them,  and  reprefent  the  crown  as  compofed  of  thefe  new  moon,  with   its  liorns  upwards.     The  legs,  feet, 

thorns.  Thefe  plants,  therefore,  (hould  principally  have  and  claws,  arc  of  an  alhcolour 
a  (hare  in  thofe  parts  of  the  plantation  that  are  more 
peculiarly  defigned  for  religious  retirement ;  for  they 
will  prove  excellent  monitors,  and  conduce  to  due  re- 
flexion on  and  gratitude  to  «  Him  who  hath  loved  us, 
and  h.is  wafhed  us  from  our  fins,"  fee. 

7.  The  common  alaternus  is  an  evergreen  tree,  and 
native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  There  are  feveral  va- 
lieties  of  this  fpecies  ;  the  mod  remarkable  of  which 


Rham- 
phaftos. 


and  the  toes  ftaiid  like 
thofe  of  parrots,  two  before  and  two  behind. 

It  is  reported  by  travellers,  that  this  bird,  though 
furniliied  with  fo  formidable  a  beak,  is  harmlefs  and 
gentle,  being  fo  eafily  made  tame  as  to  fit  and  hatch 
its  y^mng  in  houfes.  It  feeds  chiefly  upon  pepper, 
which  it  devours  very  greedily,  gorging  itfelf  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  it  voids  it  crude  and  unconcofled.  This, 
however,  is  no  objection  to  the  natives  from  ufing  it 
again  :  they  even  prtfer  it  before  that  pepper  which  is 
fielh  gathered  from  the  tree  ;  and  feem  perfuaded  that 
the  ftrength  and  lieal  of  the  pepper  is  qualified  by  the 
bird,  and  that  all  its  noxious  qualities  are  thus  ex- 
haullcd. 

Whatever  be  the  truth  of  this  report,  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  the  toucan  lives  only  upon  a 
vegetable  diet  ;  and,  in  a  domellic  (late,  to  which  it 
is  frequently  brought  in  the  warm  countries  where  it 
is  bred,  it  is  feen  to  prefer  fuch  fcod  to  all  other, 
Pozzo,  who  bred  one  tame,  allerts,  that  it  leaped  up 
and  down,  wagged  the  tail,  and  cried  with  a  voice 
refembling  that  of  a  magpie.  It  fed  upon  the  fame 
things  that  paiTots  do  ;  but  was  moll  greedy  of  grapes, 
which,  being  plucked  olF  one  by  one,  and  thrown  in 
the  air,  it  would  moft  dexteroufly  catch  before  they 
fell  to  the  ground.      Its  hill,  he  adds,  was  hollow,  and 


are  the  broad-leaved  and  the  jagged-leaved  alaternus, 
which  have  all  been  confounded  with  the  phiUyrea. 

8.  The  infedlorius,  or  narrow-leaved  buckthorn,  is  an 
evergreen  (hrub  or  tree,  and  native  of  Spain.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet,  and  fends  forth  leveral 
liranches  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  They  are  co- 
vered with  a  blackifh  or  dark-coloured  bark,  and  each 
of  them  is  terminated  by  a  long  (harp  thorn.  The  fruit 
continues  on  the  trees  all  winter,  making  a  beautitul 
appearance  among  the  narrow-ciullered  leaves  at  that 
fealbn. 

9.  The  oleoides,  or  olive-leaved  buckthorn,  is  an  ever- 
green fliruS,  and  native  of  Spain,  and  grows  to  the 
height  of  8  or  10  feet.  It  fends  forth  numerous  branches, 
each  of  which  is  terminated  by  a  long  fliarp  ipine.  The 
flowLrs  are  fni.all,  of  a  whitilh  green  colour,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded by  round  black  berries. 

RHAMPHASTOS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  be-  upon  that  iiccount  very  light,  fo  that  it  had  but  littl: 
longing  to  the  order  of  picx.  The  bill  is  very  large,  ftrength  in  fo  apparently  formidable  a  weapon  ;  ncr 
and  ferrated  outwardly.  The  noftrils  are  fituated  be-  could  it  peck  or  (hike  f iiarlly  therewith.  But  its 
hind  the  bafe  of  the  beak  ;  and  in  moft  of  the  fpecies  tongue  feemcd  to  aihft  the  e{?ons  of  this  unwieldy  m.r- 
thc  feet  are  toed,  and  placed  two  forwards  and  two  chin;  :  it  was  long,  thm,  and  (lat,  not  unlike  one  of 
backwards.  The  tongue  is  long,  narrow,  and  feather-  the  feathers  on  the  neck  of  a  dunghill  cock  ;  thi^  it 
<d  on  the  edges.  Mr  Latham  enumerates  15  different  moved  up  and  down,  and  often  extended  five  or  fijc 
foecies  ;  of  which  the  toucans  are  the  moft  remarkable,  inches  from  the  bill.  It  was  of  a  flelli  colour,  and  re- 
markably fringed  on  each  fide  with  very  fmall  filaments 


It    is  probable  that  this    long  tongue    has  greater 
ftrength  than  the  thin   hollo\\'   beak    that   contains  it. 


M.ite 
.  crjLr.v 


and  were  formerly  divided  into  four  or  five  varieties 

though  Mr  Latham  makes  them    diftina  fpecies,    of  exadly  refembling  a  feather. 

which  we  Ihall  only  deicribe  that  called  the  red-beaked 

toucan. 

This  liird  is  about  the  fi/.c  cf  a  jackdaw,  and  of  a  fi-  It  is  likely  that  the  beak  is  only  a  kind  of  ftieath  for 

,.  inilar  fhape,  with  a  large  head  to  fupportiis  monftrous  this  peculiar  inllrumcnt,  ufed  by  tlie  toucan,   not  only 

"bill:    this  bill,  from  the  angles  of  the  mouth  to  its  in  HiiL-icing   itfelf  a  ncft,  but   alb  in  obtaining  its  pro- 

poii.t,  is  fix  inches  and  an  half;  and  its  breadth  in  the  vifion.     Nothing   is  more   certain,  than  that  this  bird 

ihickeft  pan  is  a  little  more  tlian  two.     Its  thickncfs  builds  its  neft  in  holes  of  trees,  which  have  been  .'c- 

vioudy 
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vioufiy  fcoopeJ  oiu  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  it  is  not  very- 
likely  that  fo  feeble  ;i  b'U  could  be  very  ferviceable  in 
working  upon  fuch  h.Ard  n-ateri.-.ls. 

Be  t.iis  as  it  will,  there  is  no  bird  fecures  its  young 
better  from  external  injury  than  the  toucan.  It  lias 
not  only  birds,  men,  and  ferpents,  to  guard  againft  ; 
but  a  numerous  tribe  01  monkeys,  ftiil  more  prying, 
inifchi:v(u^,  and  hungry,  than  all  the  reft.  Tlie  tou- 
can, however,  fcoops  out  iis  nefl.  into  the  bellow  of 
fome  irec,  leaving  only  a  hole  large  enough  to  go  in 
and  out  at.  There  it  fits,  v/itli  its  great  be?.k,  guard- 
ing the  entrance;  and  if  the  monkey  ventures  to  offer 
a  vifit  ot  curi  fity,  the  toucan  gives  him  fuch  a  wel- 
come, that  he  prefently  thinks  proper  to  pack  off,  and 
is  glad  to  efcape  witii  fiifety. 

This  bird  is  (^nly  found  in  the  warm  climates  of  South 
America,  where  it  is  in  great  requeft,  both  for  the  de- 
licacy of  its  flelh,  which  is  tender  and  nourilhing,  and 
for  the  beauty  of  its  plumaj;e,  particularly  the  fea- 
thers of  the  bread.  The  Ikin  of  this  part  the  In- 
dians pluck  oflF,  and  when  dry  glue  to  their  cheeks  ; 
and  this  they  confider  as  an  irrefiftible  addition  to  their 
beauty. 

RHAPIS,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  hexandiia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  firft  order. 
Palms.  The  calyx  is  a  monophyllous  trifid  fpatha  ; 
the  corolla  monopet,ilous  and  trifid.  There  are  two 
fpecies,  viz.  1.  Flabilliformis,  or  ground-ratan,  a  native 
of  China  ;  2.  Arundinacea,  fimple  leaved  rhapis,  a  na- 
tive of  Carolina. 

RHAPSODI,  Rhapsodists,  in  antiquity,  perfons 
who  made  a  bufinefs  of  fmging  pieces  of  Homer's 
poems.  Cuper  informs  us,  that  the  Rliapfodi  w.=re 
clothed  in  red  when  they  fung  the  Iliad,  and  in  blue 
when  they  fung  the  Odylfey.  They  performed  on  the 
theatres,  andfometimcs  ftrove  for  prizes  in  contefts  of 
poetry,  finging,  &c.  After  the  two  antagonifts  had 
finilhed  their  parts,  the  two  pieces  or  papers  they  were 
written  in  were  joined  together  again  :  whence  the 
name,  ws.  from  pas-rc, /mo,  and  mJii  can'.kum  :  but  there 
ieem  to  have  been  other  Rhapfodi  of  more  antiquity 
than  ihefe  people,  who  compofcd  heroic  poems  or 
fongs  in  praife  of  heroes  and  great  men,  and  fung  their 
own  compolitions  from  town  to  town  for  a  livelihood  ; 
ot  which  profelfion  Homer  himfelf  is  faid  to  have  been. 
See  Bard 

RHAPSODOMANCY,  an  ancient  kind  of  divina- 
tion performed  by  pitching  on  a  paffage  of  a  poet  at 
hazard,  and  reckoning  on  it  as  a  prediction  of  what  was 
to  come  to  jiafs.  There  were  various  ways  of  praiffi- 
fmg  this  riiapfodomancy.  Sometimes  they  wrote  feve- 
r,d  papers  o>  ientences  of  a  poet  on  fb  many  pieces  of 
wood,  paper,  or  the  like,  fliook  them  together  in  an 
urn,  and  drew  out  one  which  was  accounted  the  lot: 
fbmetimes  ihey  cail  dice  on  a  table  whereon  verfes  were 
written,  and  that  whereon  the  die  lodged  contained  the 
prediftion.  A  third  manner  was  by  opening  a  book, 
and  pitching  on  fome  verfc  at  firft  fight.  This  me- 
thod they  particularly  called  the/orhs  Prjcnejiirid: ;  and 
afterwards,  according  to  the  poet,  made  ufe  of,  fortes 
Homerlcit,  fortes  VirgVliane,  &c.     See  Sortes. 

RHAPSODY,  in  antiquity,  a  difcourfe  in  verfe 
fung  or  rehearfed  by  a  rhapfodift.  Others  will  have 
rhapfody  to  fignify  a  colleftion  of   vexfcs,    efpecially 


thofe  of  Homer,  which  having  been  a  long  time  dif- 
perfed  in  pieces  and  fragments,  were  at  length  by  Pi- 
fillratus's  order  digefted  i;ito  books  culled  rkafcd'es, 
from  ^a.vriu  fui  and  c/.i  canticum.  Hence,  among  mo- 
derns, rhapfody  is  alfo  ufcd  for  an  aflembiage  <  f  paiTa- 
ges,  thoughts,  and  authorities,  raked  tngeiher  irom  di- 
vers au:hcrs,  to  compofe  fome  new  piece. 

RHE,  or  Ree,  a  little  iflund  in  the  Bay  of  Bifcay, 
near  tiie  coafl  of  Aunis  in  France.  It  was  taken  du- 
rinjf  the  war  with  France  A-hich  ended  in  1763,  in  the 
expedition  commanded  by  Hiuke  ar.d  Mordaur.t. 

RHEA  AMERICANA.  The  Arnericau  cftrich  cf  au- 
thors has  been  frequently  m-entimed,  but  till  of  late 
years  very  imperftcfly  known  ;  being  blended  liy  fome 
with  oihjr  genera,  although  forming  of  itfelf  a  diilinct 
one,  diiferiiig  in  many  things  from  all  others.  The 
older  writers,  however,  have  kept  it  feparate.  It  docs 
not  occur  to  us  whether  any  author  has  figured  this 
bird  except  NUremlerg,  whofe  repreientation  conveys 
no  juft  idea,  which  is  wonderful,  as  is  to  be  met  v.ith 
in  fufficient  plenty  in  various  parts  of  Soiitli  Americ.i; 
nor  has  the  bird  itfelf  made  its  appearance  in  the  cabi- 
nets of  coUedlors,  until  the  one  now  in  the  Leverian 
mufeum. 

M.  Bajon,  in  his  Mem.  fur  Cayenne,  gives  a  figure 
and  defcripticn  of  the  jabirus,  and  feems  clear  that  this 
bird  is  no  other  than  the  ollrich  of  America.  From 
this  affertion,  Mr  Latham,  in  his  Synopjis,  leaves  the 
matier  undecided  ;  but  this  author,  ia  his  Ir.dex  Orn'i- 
dol.  from  having  met  with  the  fpecimen  above  al'uded 
to,  and  fupported  in  an  account  of  its  manners  given  by 
MoHna  in  his  Hi/}.  Nal.  du  Chil't,  treats  this  matter  oa 
more  certain  grounds,  lb  as  to  enable  us  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing defcription. 

In  fize  the  American  oflrich  is  very  little  inferior  to 
the  common  one  :  the  bill  is  flopcd  not  uidilce  that  of 
a  goofe,  being  flat  on  the  top  and  rounded  at  the  end  ; 
the  eyes  are  black,  and  the  lids  furniflitd  with  ha'is: 
the  head  is  rounded,  aad  covered  with  dov.T.y  feathers : 
the  neck  is  two  feet  eight  inches  long,  and  feathered 
aifo  :  from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  that  of  the  oth.er  ex- 
tended, the  length  is  eight  feet ;  but  from  the  want  of 
continuity  of  the  webs  of  the  feathers,  and  their  laxity 
of  texture,  the  bird  Is  unable  to  raife  itfelf  from  the 
ground  ;  it  is,  however,  capable  of  greatly  aflifting  it- 
felf by  their  motion  in  running,  which  it  does  very 
fwiftly  :  the  legs  are  Rout,  bare  of  feathers  above  the 
knees,  and  funiiflied  with  three  toes,  all  placed  for- 
wards, each  having  a  ftraight  and  flout  claw  as  in  the 
calfowary  ;  on  the  heel  is  a  callous  knob,  ferving  in 
place  ot  a  back  toe  :  llie  general  colour  of  plumage  is 
dull  grey  mixed  with  wliite,  inclining  to  tiic  litter  on 
the  under  parts :  the  tail  is  very  fliort,  and  not  confpi- 
cuous,  being  entirely  covered  with  long  loofe  and  float- 
ing feathers,  having  origin  from  the  lower  p.irt  of  tlie 
back  and  nimp,  and  entirely  covering  it :  the  bill  and 
legs  are  brown. 

Molina  obfcrves  that  this  bird  varies  ;  the  body  in 
fome  being  white,  in  others  black.  In  refpecl  to  man- 
ners, it  is  faid  to  be  a  general  feeder,  but  more  fond  of 
flies,  Avhich  it  catches  with  great  dexterity,  and  will  al- 
fo, like  the  common  ollrich,  fwallov.-  bits  of  iron  and 
any  other  trafh  oftered  to  it.  In  common  with  the 
oftiich  of  the  old  world,  it  lays  a  number  of  eggs,  from 
40  to  60,  in  the  f.md,  each  of  them  holding  a  quart ; 

but 
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but  it  differs  from  that  bird  in  many  particulars,  efpe- 
ciiUy  in  wanting  the  callolity  on  the  llcintim,  and  fpars 
on  the  wing.  With  thcfe  hid  the  common  oftrich  is 
known  to  defend  itfelf :  in  defect  of  them,  the  one  here 
treated  of  ufe^i  the  feet  with  fuch  addrcfs  as  t")  become 
at  once  a  furious  and  dangerous  anlag  inift.  The  fe- 
male calls  its  young  ones  together  with  a  kind  of  whil- 
tling  note  fomewhut  finiilar  to  that  of  a  man  :  when 
young  it  is  very  tame,  frequently  following  the  firft 
creature  it  meets  wi.h.  'i"he  Helh  of  this  bird  is  faid 
to  be  very  unpalatable.  It  is  found  in  various  parts  ot 
South  America,  from  Patagonia  to  Guiana,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Ckoique.  We  are  happy  to  be 
able  to  prefent  our  readers  with  an  accurate  drawing  of 
the  bird.     See  Plate  CCCCXXXVII. 

RHEEDIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
«ia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandiia  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  d'  ubtful.  The  corolla  is  tetrapetalous  ; 
there  is  no  calyx  ;  and  tlie  fruit  is  a  trifpermous  berry. 

RHEGIUM  (anc.  geog.),  fo  very  ancient  a  city  as 
to  be  fuppofed  to  take  its  name  from  the  violent  burft- 
ing  of  the  coaft  of  Italy  from  Sicily  ;  thought  to  have 
been  formerly  conjoined  (Mela,  Virgil).  A  city  of 
the  Bruttii,  a  colony  of  Chalcidians  from  Euboca  :  a 
ftrong  barrier  oppofcd  to  Sicily  (Strabo)  ;  mentioned 
by  Luke;  furnamed  Jidiuvi  (Ptolemy),  from  a  frelh 
fupply  of  inhabitants  lent  thither  by  Auguilus,  after 
driving  Sextus  Pompeius  out  of  Sicily  (Strabo)  ;  and 
thus  was  in  part  a  colony,  retaining  dill  the  right  ot  a 
municlpium  (Infcription).  The  city  is  now  called 
Re^g'w,  in  the  Earther  Calabria. 

RHEIMS,  a  city  of  France  in  Champagne,  and 
capital  of  Rhemois.  It  is  one  of  the  mcft  ancient,  ce- 
lebrated, and  largeft  places  in  the  republic,  had  an 
archbilliop's  fee,  whofe  archbilliop  was  duke  and  peer 
of  France.  It  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference, 
and  contains  feveral  fine  fquares,  well-built  honfes,  and 
magnificent  churches.  It  had  a  mint,  an  univerfity, 
and  five  abbeys,  the  moft  famous  of  which  was  that  of 
St  Remy.  There  are  alfo  feveral  triumphal  arches  and 
other  monuments  of  the  Romans.  It  is  fsated  on  the 
river  Vefie,  on  a  plain  furrounded  by  hills,  which  pro- 
duce excellent  wine.     E.  Long.  4.  8.  N.  Lat.  49.  14. 

RHENISH  WINE,  that  produced  on  the  hills  about 
Rheims.  T^.is  wine,  is  much  ufed  in  medicine  as  a 
folvent  of  iron,  for  which  it  is  well  calculated  on  ac- 
count of  its  acidity.  Dr  Percival  obferves,  that  it  is 
the  bed  folvent  of  the  Peruvian  bark ;  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  thinks  its  acidity  has  no  Ihare,  becaufe  an  ad- 
dition of  vinegar  to  water  does  not  augment  its  folvent 
power. 

RHETORES,  amrngft  the  Athenians,  were  ten 
in  number,  clefled  by  lot  to  plead  public  caufcs  in  the 
fenate-houfe  or  alTenibly.  For  every  caufe  in  which 
they  were  retained,  they  received  a  drachm  out  of  the 
public  money.  They  were  fomctimes  called  Sunjsfo;, 
and  tlieir  fee  rt  2vi»j.(!pixc».  No  man  was  admitted  to 
this  oliicc  before  he  was  40  years  of  age,  though  others 
fay  30.  Valour  in  war,  piety  to  their  parents,  pru- 
dence in  their  affairs,  frugality,  and  temperance,  were 
neceiiiiry  qu  .lifications  for  this  ofllce,  and  every  ca:»di- 
date  underwent  an  examination  concerning  thefe  vir- 
tues previous  to  the  cledlion.     The  orators  at    Rome 
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were  not  unlike  the  Athenian 

TOR. 

RHETORIANS,   a  feft  of  heretics  in 
denominated  from   Rh.etorius  their  leader, 
tinguifhcd  tenets    of    this    herefiarch,    as 
by  Philallrius,  wa?,  that   lie   approved  of  all  the  here- 
lies  bcf -re  him,  and  taught  that  they  were  all  in  the 
right. 

RHETORIC,  the  art  of  fpeaking  copioufly  on  any 
fubjeiff,  with  all  the  advantages  of  beauty  and  force. 
See  Oratory. 

RHEUM,  a  thin  ferous  liumor,  occafionally  oozing 
out  of  the  glands  about  the  mouth  and  throat. 

Rheum,  Rhubarb:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  enneandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  12th  order,  Holora- 
rce.  There  is  no  caly.'c ;  the  corolla  is  fexfid  and  per- 
fiftent ;  and  there  is  one  triquetrous  feed.  There  are 
five  fpecies,  viz.  i.  The  rhaponticum,  or  common  rhu- 
barb, hath  a  large,  thick,  fiefhy,  branching,  deeply- 
(Iriking  root,  yellowifli  within ;  crowned  by  very  large, 
roundilh,  heart-flraped  fmooth  leaves,  on  thick,  flightly- 
furrowed  foot-ftalks :  and  an  upright  (Irong  ftem,  two 
01  three  feet  high,  adorned  with  leaves  fnigly,  and  ter- 
minated by  thick  clofe  fpikes  of  white  flowers.  It  grow? 
in  Thrace  and  Scythia,  but  has  been  long  in  the  Eng- 
lilh  gardens.  Its  root  affords  a  gentle  purge.  It  is 
however  of  inferior  quality  to  fome  of  the  following 
fjrts  ;  but  the  plant  being  aflringent,  its  young  ftalks 
in  fpring,  being  cut  and  peeled,  are  ufed  for  tarts. 
2.  The  palmatum,  palmated-leaved  true  Chinefe  rhu- 
barb, hath  a  thick  flefliy  root,  yellow  within  ;  crown- 
ed with  very  large  palmated  leaves,  being  deeply  divi- 
ded into  acuminated  fegments,  expanded  like  an  open 
hand  ;  upright  ftems,  five  or  fix  feet  high  or  more,  ter- 
minated by  large  fpikes  of  flowers  *.  This  is  now  pro-  t  Ste  Boti' 
ved  to  be  the  true  foreign  rhubarb,  the  purgative  qua-  ny,  p.  439 
lity  of  which  is  well  known.  3.  The  ccmpadlum,  or  and  Plate 
Tartarian  rhubarb,  hath  a  large,  flelhy,  branched  root, 
yellow  within  ;  crowned  by  very  large,  heart  fliaped 
fomewhat  lobated,  fliarply  indented,  fmooth  leaves,  and 
an  upright  large  ftem,  five  or  fix  feet  high,  garniihed 
with  leaves  fingly,  and  branching  above  ;  having  all  the 
branches  terminated  by  nodding  panicles  of  white  flow- 
ers. This  lias  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  true  rhubarb  ; 
which,  however,  though  of  fuperior  quality  to  fome 
forts,  is  accounted  inferior  to  the  rheum  palmatum. 
4.  The  undulatLim,  undulated,  or  waved-leaved  Chinefe 
rhubarb,  hath  a  thick,  branchy,  deep-fttiking  root,  yel- 
low within ;  crowned  with  large,  oblong,  undulate, 
fomewhat  hairy  leaves,  having  equal  foot  ftalks,  and 
an  upright  firm  flem,  four  feet  higli  ;  garnilhcd  with 
leaves  fingly,  and  terminated  by  long  loofe  fpikes  of 
white  flowers.  5.  'I'he  Arabian  ribes,  or  currant  rhu- 
barb of  Mount  Libanus,  hath  a  thick  flefhy  root,  very 
broad  leaves,  full  of  granulated  protuberances,  and  with 
equal  foot-ftalks,  and  upright  firm  ftemsi  three  or  four 
feet  high,  termin;Ued  by  fpikes  of  flowers,  fuccceded 
by  berry-like  feeds,  being  furrounded  by  a  purple  pulp. 
All  thefe  pLmtsare  perennial  in  root,  and  the  leaves  and 
ll.ilks  are  annual.  The  roots  lieing  thick,  flefhy,  gene- 
r;iiiy  divided,  ftrike  deep  into  the  ground  ;  of  a  brov.-n- 
ifh  colour  without  and  yellow  witiiin  :  t!ie  leaves  rife 
in  tlie  fpring,  generally  come  up  in  a  large  head  folded 
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Rheum,  together,  gradually  expanding  themfelves,  having  thick 
"~'~''^'"~'  foot-flalks  ;  and  grow  from  one  to  two  feat  high,  or 
more,  in  length  and  breadth,  fpreading  all  round :  amidft 
them  rife  the  flower-ftems,  which  are  garni  died  at  each 
joint  by  one  leaf,  and  are  of  ihong  and  expeditious 
growth,  attaining  their  full  height  in  June,  when  they 
flower  ;  and  are  fucceeJed  by  large  triangular  feeds,  ri- 
pening in  Auguft.  Some  plants  of  each  fort  merit  ci  1- 
ture  in  gardens  for  variety  ;  they  will  efFecl  a  fingula- 
rity  with  their  luxuriant  foliage,  fpikes,  and  flowers  : 
and  as  medical  plants,  they  demand  culture  both  for 
private  and  public  ufe. 

They  are  generally  propagated  by  feeds  fowed  in  au- 
tumn fcon  after  they  are  ripe,  or  early  in  the  fpring,  in 
any  open  bed  of  light  deep  earth  ;  remarking,  thole  in- 
tended for  medical  ufe  fliould  generally  be  fowed  where 
they  are  to  rem.iin,  that  the  roots,  being  not  difturbed 
by  removal,  may  grow  large.  Scatter  the  feeds  thinly, 
either  by  broad-caft  all  over  the  furface,  and  raked 
veil  in  ;  or  in  fhallow  drills  a  foot  and  half  diflance, 
covering  them  near  an  inch  deep.  The  plants  will  rife 
in  the  fpring,  but  not  flower  till  the  fecond  or  third 
year  :  when  they,  however,  are  come  up  two  or  three 
inches  high,  thin  them  to  eight  or  ten  inches,  and  clear 
out  all  weeds  ;  though  thofe  defigned  always  to  ftand 
fhould  afterwards  be  hoed  out  to  a  foot  and  a  half  or 
two  feet  diftance  :  obferving,  if  any  are  required  for  the 
pleafure  ground,  &c.  for  variety,  they  fliould  be  tranf 
planted  where  they  are  to  remain  in  autumn,  when 
their  leaves  decay,  or  early  in  fpring,  before  they  fhoot : 
the  otliers  remaining  where  fowed,  mull  have  the  ground 
kept  clean  between  them  ;  and  in  autumn,  when  the 
leaves  and  (talks  decay,  cut  them  down,  and  (lightly  dig 
the  ground  between  the  rows  of  plants,  repeating  the 
iame  work  every  year.  The  roots  remaining,  they  in- 
creaie  in  (ize  annually  :  and  in  the  fecond  or  third  year 
many  of  them  will  (hoot  up  ftalks,  flower,  and  perfeft 
feeds  ;  and  in  three  or  four  years  the  roots  will  be  arri- 
ved to  a  large  fize  ;  though  older  roots  are  generally 
preferable  for  medical  ufe. 

In  Mr  Bell's  Travels  we  have  an  account  of  fome 
curious  particulars  relating  to  the  culture  of  rhubarb. 
He  tells  us,  that  the  be  ft  rhubarb  grows  in  that  part 


the  marmots,  it  immediately  takes  root,  and  produces 
a  ne-v  plant. 

After  digging  and  gathering  the  rhubarb,  the  Mon- 
gais  cut  the  large  roots  into  (mail  pieces,  in  order  to 
make  them  dry  more  readily.  In  the  n.iddle  of  every 
piece  they  fcoop  a  hole,  through  which  a  cord  is  drawn, 
in  order  to  fufpend  them  in  any  convenient  place.  They 
hang  them  for  the  moft  part  about  their  tents,  and 
fometimes  on  tlie  horns  of  their  (heep.  This  is  a  molt 
pernicious  cuftom,  as  it  deftroys  fome  of  the  beft  part 
of  the  root :  for  all  about  the  hole  is  rotten  and  ufelefs  ; 
whereas,  were  people  rightly  informed  how  to  dig  and 
dry  this  plant,  there  would  not  be  one  pound  of  refufe 
in  an  hundred  ;  which  would  favc  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  expence,  that  much  diminiili  the  profits  on  this 
commodity.  At  prefent,  the  dealers  in  this  article 
think  thefe  improvements  not  worthy  of  their  atten- 
tion, as  their  gains  are  more  confiderable  on  this  than 
on  any  other  branch  of  trade.  Perhaps  the  govern- 
ment  may  hereafter  think  it  proper  to  make  fome  regu- 
lations with  regard  to  this  matter. 

Two  forts  of  rhubarb  are  met  with  in  the  (liops. 
The  firft  is  imported  from  Turkey  and  Ruffia,  in 
roundifli  pieces  freed  from  the  bark,  with  a  hole  through 
the  middle  of  each  :  they  are  externally  of  a  yellowifli 
colour,  and  on  cutting  appear  variegated  wiih  lively 
reddilh  ftreaks.  The  other,  which  is  lefs  elleemed, 
comes  immediately  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  longilli 
pieces,  harder,  heavier,  and  more  compact  than  the 
foregoing.  The  firft  fort,  uniefs  kept  very  dry,  is  apt 
to  grow  mouldy  and  worm-eaten ;  the  fecond  is  lefs 
fubjeift  to  thefe  inconveniences.  Some  of  the  more 
induftrious  artifts  are  faid  to  fill  up  the  worm-holes  with 
certain  mixtures,  and  to  colour  the  outfide  of  the  da- 
maged pieces  with  powder  of  the  finer  forts  of  rhu- 
barb, and  fometimes  with  cheaper  materials  :  this  is 
often  fo  nicely  done,  as  e(Fei5tually  to  impofe  upon  the 
buyer,  uniefs  he  very  carefully  examines  each  piece. 
The  marks  of  good  rhubarb  are,  tliat  it  be  firm  and 
folid,  but  not  flinty  ;  that  it  be  eafily  pulverifable,  and 
appear,  when  powdered,  of  a  fine  bright  yellow  colour  ; 
that,  upon  being  chewed,  it  impart  to  the  fplttle  a  faf- 
fron  tinge,  without  proving   flimy  or   mucilaginous  in 
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of  Eaftern  Tartary  called  Mongalia,  which  now  ferves    the  mouth.     Its  tafte  is   fubacrid,   bitterilh,   and  lome- 


as  a  boundary  between  Ruflia  and  China.  The  mar 
mots  contribute  greatly  to  the  culture  of  the  rhubarb. 
Wherever  you  fee  10  or  20  plants  grov.-ing,  you  are 
fure  of  finding  feveral  burrows  under  the  fliades  of  their 
broad-fpreading  leaves.  Perhaps  they  may  fometimes 
eat  the  leaves  and  roots  of  this  plant ;  however,  it  is 
probable  the  manure  they  leave  about  the  roots  contri- 
butes not  a  little  to  i'.s  increafe  j  and  their  cafting  up 
the  earth,  makes  it  flioot  out  young  buds,  and  mul- 
tiply. This  plant  does  not  run,  and  fpread  itfelf, 
like  docks  and  others  of  xhi  fame  fpecies  ;  but  grows 
in  tufts,  at  uncertain  dillances,  as  if  the  feeds  had 
been  dropped  with  defign.  It  appears  that  the  Mon- 
gals  never  accounted  it  worth  cultivating  ;  but  that 
the  world  is  obliged  to  the  marmots  for  the  quanti. 
ties  fcatte.ed,  at  random,  in  many  parts  of  this  coun- 
try :  fjir  wh;!te\er  pirt  of  the  ripe  feed  happens  to  be 
blown  among  the  thick  grafs,  can  very  fcldom  reach 
the  ground  but  mull  there  wither  and  die  ;  whereas, 
fliould  it  fall  among  tlie   loofe   earth    thrown  up  by 


wiiat  aftringent  ;  the  fmell  lightly  aromatic. 

Rhubaibdsa  mild  cathartic,  which  operates  with- 
out violence  or  irritation,  and  may  be  given  with  fafety 
even  to  pregnant  women  and  children.  Befides  its  pur- 
gative quality,  it  is  celebrated  for  an  aftringent  one, 
by  which  it  ftrenglhens  the  tone  of  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines,  and  proves  ufeful  in  diarrhoeas  and  diforders 
pioceeding  from  a  laxity  of  the  fibres.  Rhubarb  in 
fubrtancc  operates  more  powerfully  as  a  cathartic  than 
any  of  tlie  preparations  of  it.  Watery  tlnitures  purge 
more  than  the  fpirituous  ones;  whilft  the  latter  contain 
in  greater  perfection  the  aromatic,  aftringent,  and  corro- 
borating virtues  of  the  rhubarb.  The  dofe,  when  intend- 
ed as  a  purgative,  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  or  more. 

The  Turkey  rhubarb  is,  among  us,  univerfally  pre- 
ferred to  the  Eaft  India  fort,  though  this  laft  is  for 
fome  purpofes  at  leaft  equal  to  the  other ;  it  is  mani- 
feftly  more  aftringent,  but  has  fomewhat  lefs  oi  an 
aromatic  flavour.  Tindures  drawn  from  both  with 
redified  fpirit  have  nearly  the  fame  talte  :  on  dillillin? 
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1793,  informs  us,  that  his  father  tried  various  experi- 
ments iur  curing  ihub.irb,  as  walliing,  btulliing,  bark- 
ing, and  peeling,  and  he  dried  them  in  the  fun,  un  a 
kiln,  in  a  llove,  or  in  a  warm  kitchen.  But  ot  tlie  fuC' 
cefs  of  all  or  either  of  thtfe  methods  \ve  have  no  ac- 
count, owing  to  the  death  of  Mr  Halley's  fatlier.  Hi 
fent,  however,  to  them,  five  different  fpecimens,  which 
the  Society  acknowledges  to  be  fuperior  to  any  rhubarb 
hitherto  cured  in  ILngland,  and  produced  to  them.  Tl'.e 
roots  fent,  Mr  Halley  Jays,    were  planted    about  the 


Rhfun-.    piT  the  mendruum,  the  extract  kfi  from  the  tiniflure 
^■""■^^^^  tf  the  Eall    Iiidi.i    ihub.irb  proved    confiderably  tiie 

ftrongeft. 

Rhubarb  has  been  cultivated  of  lite  in  Britain  witli 

confiderablc  Aiccefs,  and  for  medical  purpof.s  is  found 

to  cq\ial  that  of  foreign  growtli,  as  is  proved  by  tlie 

TraniUiflions  of  the   London  Society  for  encouraging 

Arts,  ManiifaiSures,  and  Commerce,  who  haveicward- 

ed  fcveral  perl",  ns  both  for  cuhivating  and  curing  it. 

In  tlie  Tranf.iiTtions    for   1792,    the  gold  medal    was  .       . 

Jjudgvjd  to  Sir  William  Tordyce,  forVailing  Irom  feed    year  17S1  in  a  light  fandyilh  foil,   but   were  much  ne- 
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in  the  year  1791  upwar^is  oi'  ^co  plants  of  the  true 
rhubarb  or  rheum  palmatum  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copccia  1788,  which  in  the  fecond  and  third  weeks  of 
Ofk.  ber  were  tranfplanted  into  a  deep  loam,  st  four 
feet  dillance  from  each  other,  according  to  rules  laid 
down  by  the  Ibcxty.  In  1793  it  was  judged  to  Mr 
'i'homas  Jones,  from  whofe  papers  we  derive  the  follow- 
ing information. 

After  giving  an  accurate  account  of  his  e.xpcriments 
and  cbfcrvations,  he  concludes,  that  the  fcafon  for  fow- 
ing  is  ihe  fpring  abou;  Mir^Ij  or  April,  or  in  autumn 
about  Augiid  and  September  ;  that  thofc  plants  which 
are  raifed  in  tlu  faring  Ihould  bo  tranfplanted  in  autumn, 
and  vicf  vcrfi  ;  that  they  cannot  have  too  much  room  ; 
tJiat  room  and  time  arc  ellentially  necellary  to  their  be- 
ing large,  of  a  good  .ippearance,  and  perhaps  to  the  in- 
crtafe  of  their  purgative  qualities  ;  that  to  cfte^ft  thefe 
purpofes,  tlie  fuil  mulf  be  liglit,  loamy,  and  rich,  but 
not  too  much  fb,  lell  the  roots  fhould  be  too  fibrous  ; 
that  their  fituation  can  fcarcely  be  too  dry,  as  more 
evils  are  to  be  expected  from  a  fuperabundarcy  of  moi- 
llure  than  any  adual  want  of  it :  and  laftly,  we  may 
conclude,  that  in  particular  the  injuries  which  they  are 
fubject  to  trc  principally  during  their  infancy,  and  to 
be  iiKputcd  to  infcdts  and  inattention  to  the  planting 
feafon  ;  alserwards,  from  too  gieat  an  ejtpofure  to  frofl : 
but  that  none  can  be  dreadej  from  heat  ;  and  that  in 
gener.d  they  are  hardy  and  eafy  of  cultivation,  v.  hen  ar- 
rived i  eyond  a  certain  term. 

The  method  of  curing  rhubarb,  as  propofed  by  Dr 
Tirruogel  cf  Stockholm,  is  as  follows:  «'  No  roots  ihould 
be  taken  up  ti:l  they  have  been  planted  ten  years  :  they 
Ihould  betaken  out  of  the  ground  either  in  winter,  be-   judicial  to  the  vegetation  of  the  feeds,  and  to  the  plants 


gleifted.  They  weie  taken  up  in  the  fpring  ot  1792, 
and  being  thoroughly  diverted  of  the  adhering  earth, 
were  placed  for  fomc  weeks  on  tire  floor  of  a  cool  ware- 
houfe  :  the  fibres  were  then  taken  off,  cut  up,  and  dried 
on  the  flue  of  a  green-hcufe ;  but,  from  mil'manage- 
meiit,  were  entirely  fpoiled.  The  prime  r<  ots  were 
fevered  in  fmall  pieces,  peeled  clean,  and  thoroughly 
cleared  of  every  particle  of  unfoundnefs.  Pait  was 
ftparately  laid  in  fieves,  and  the  remainder  perforated, 
ftrung,  and  fulpended  in  feUcons  from  the  cicling  of  a 
warm  kitchen.  The  manner  of  dreiiing  confiUs  in  pa- 
ring off  the  external  coat  with  a  iharp  knile,  as  thin  and 
clean  as  pollible,  and  then  finilhiug  it  off  by  a  piece  of 
filh-f.vin,  with  its  own  powder  ;  which  powder  may  be 
procured  iVom  the  chips  and  fmall  pieces,  either  by 
grinding  or  pounding  ic  in  a  large  mortar. 

In  the  year  1 794  the  Society  adjudged  the  gold 
medal  to  Mr  Wiiliam  Hayward  of  Hanbury,  Oxford- 
fliire,  fir  propagating  rhubarb  by  offsets  taken  irom 
the  crowns  of  large  plants,  inllead  of  feeds,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  bringing  it  to  perfection  in  a  fliorter  time,  which 
fully  anfwered  his  expedlations.  Mr  Hayward  was  a 
candidate  in  the  year  i7S9for  the  gold  medal  ;  but 
having  miUHidtrllood  their  rules,  he  was  not  entitled  to 
it,  though  witli  great  propriety  tliey  voted  to  him  the 
lilver  medal ;  in  confequence  of  which  he  fent  them  his 
method  of  culture  and  cure.  His  method  of  cultiva- 
ting Turkey  rhubarb  from  leed  is  thus  explained  to  the 
Society  :  "  I  have  ufually  fown  the  feed  about  the  be- 
ginning cf  Februarv,  on  a  bed  of  good  foil  (if  rather 
landy  the  better),  expofed  to  an  eaft  or  well  afpeft,  in 
preference  to  the  fbuth  ;  obferving  a  lull  fun  to  be  pre- 


fore  the  froil  fets  in,  or  in  the  beginning  of  fpring,  and 
immediately  cut  into  pieces,  and  carefuHy  barked  ;  let 
tliem  befpie.id  upon  a  table  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
be  frequently  turned,  that  the  juices  may  thicken  or 
condcnfe  within  the  roots.  After  this  procefs,  make 
a  hole  i:i  each  piece,  and  put  a  thread  througli  it ;  by 
which  Lt  thein  hang  feparately,  either  within  doors, 
cr  in  fome  Iheltered  fhaJy  llied.  Some  perfons  dry 
them  in  a  different  way  :  tliey  inclofe  the  roots  in  clay, 
and  make  a  hole  in  the  clay,  about  the  ihicknefs  of  a 
goofe  quill,  and  in  tJiis  manner  hang  up  each  piece  to 
dry  feparately,  that  the  moillure  may  not  evaporate, 
nor  the  ftrcngth  of  the  root  be  weakened.  But  the 
methods  which  the  Tartars  follow  is  a  bad  one :  they 
dig  the  ruois  out  of  tlic  deferts  where  they  grow,  bark 
ti'.em,  and  immediately  ftrirg  ihcm,  and  lung  them 
round  the  ntcks  of  their  camels,  that  tliey  may  dry  as 
they  travel ;  but  this  greatly  leflens  the  medicinal  viitue 
cf  the  ro.'it." 

Mr  Thoruis  Halley  of  Pontefract  in  Yorkfliirc,  to 


whilll  young.  The  feeds  are  beft  fown  moderately 
thick  ibroadcafl),  treading  them  regularly  in,  as  is 
ufual  witli  parlnips  and  other  light  feeds,  and  then  ra- 
king the  ground  Imocth.  I  have  fometimes,  wlicn  the 
fealbn  has  been  wet,  made  a  bed  for  towing  the  rhu- 
barb feeds  upon,  about  two  feet  thick,  with  new  dung 
from  the  liable,  covering  it  near  one  foot  thick  witn 
good  foil.  The  intent  of  this  bed  is  not  fur  the  fake 
of  warmth,  but  folely  to  prevent  the  riiing  of  earth- 
worms,  which,  in  a  moll  fealbn,  will  frequently  deftroy 
the  young  crop.  If  the  fi;ed  is  good,  the  plants  often 
rife  too  thick ;  if  fo,  when  they  have  attained  fix  leaves 
they  Ihruld  be  taken  carefully  up  (where  too  clofe), 
leaving  the  flanding  ciop  eisht  or  ten  inches  apart  : 
thofe  taken  up  may  be  planted  at  tlie  fime  dillance,  in 
a  fr'elli  fpot  of  ground,  in  order  to  furnilh  other  pla:  ta- 
tions.  Wlien  the  plants  in  general  are  grown  to  the 
fize  that  cabbage  plants  are  ufually  fet  out  for  a  (land- 
ing crop,  they  are  bell  planted  wl;ere  they  <ire  to  re- 
main, in  beds  f>  ur  feet  wide,  one  row  along  the  middle 


whom  the  Lo.odon  Society  voted  the  filvcr  medal  in   of  the  bed,  leaving  two  yards    dillance  between  the 
2  plants, 
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■Rhttim.  plants,  allowing  an  dley  between  the  hcii  about  a  foot 
wide,  for  couveiiie'cy  ol'  u-eeding  ihe  pl.mts.  In  t.;e 
;iutumn,  when  (he  decayed  leaves  are  removed,  it  tlie 
Ihovclng  of  ihe  alleys  are  thrown  over  the  crowns  of 
the  pla:.tb,  it  v\ill  be  i'ound  of  firvice. 

His  mode  of  cu'tiv;iting  the  fame  plant  by  offsets  is 
thus  given  :  "  On  taking  up  f,.>me  plants  the  lad  fpnnJ, 
I  flipped  off  feveral  onsets  from  the  heads  of  laige 
plants:  thele  I  fet  with  a  dibble  about  a  loot  apart,  in 
order,  if  I  found  them  thrive,  to  remove  them  into  1  thcr 
beds.  On  examining  them  in  the  aulunm,  I  was  fur- 
prifeJ  to  fee  the  progrcl's  they  had  made,  and  pleafed 
to  be  able  to  furniih  my  beds  with  40  plants  in  the  moll 
thriving  flate.  Though  this  was  my  firll  experiment 
of  its  kind,  I  do  not  mean  to  arrogate  the  difcovery  to 
myfelf,  having  known  it  recently  tried  by  others,  but 
without  being  informed  of  their  fuccefs.  1  have  rea- 
fon  to  think  this  valuable  drug  will,  by  this  method, 
be  brought  much  fooner  to  perfe<5ticn  than  from  feed." 

His  method  of  curing  rhubarb  is  thus  defcribed  : 
"  The  plants  mny  be  taken  up  cither  early  in  the  fpring, 
or  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves  are  decayed,  in  dry  wea- 
ther if  potfible,  wl'.en  the  roots  are  to  be  cleared  from 
dirt  (without  wafliing)  :  let  them  be  cut  into  pieces, 
and  with  a  iharp  kniic  freed  from  the  outer  coat,  and 
expofed  to  the  fun  and  air  for  a  few  days,  to  render  the 
outude  a  little  dry.  In  order  to  accelerate  the  curing 
of  the  largell  pieces,  a  hole  may  be  fcooped  out  with  a 
penknife :   thefe  and   the  fmaller   parts  are  then  to  be 


have  found  that  every  one  of  thefe  pieces  dried  better 
than  the  others  where  no  fuch  holes  were  made  ;  .  nd 
liave  likewife  liung  fe\er*l  llrngs  in  the  kitchen,  and  , 
never  expoied  ihem  in  the  ope^.  air,  and  f^und  ihem  to 
dry  exceedingly  well,  and  much  better  thaa  th  le  in 
the  ope  air.  Some  years  fuice  I  dried  a  qu.!nti:y  o£ 
ihu'.aib  on  a  malt-kihi,  keeping  up  the  ihermi  meter  to 
So  degrees,  which  anfwered  well,  but  I  think  rather 
dried  too  cjuick  :  the  roots  which  I  have  cured  this 
year  are  a  part  of  the  plantatiun  of  1789,  and  for 
which  the  Society  was  lb  kind  as  to  give  me  a  me- 
dal (a)." 

RriEXIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  0(5landria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  nictliod  ranking  with  thofe  of  the  17th 
order,  Ccilycanthsnut.  The  calyx  is  quadriiiJ,  witli  four 
petals  inlerted  into  it  ;  the  antherx  are  declining  ;  the 
capfule  is  quadriloctilar,  within  the  belly  of  the  calyx. 

RHINAN  iTiUS,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  an- 
giofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40th  order,  Pcrfonais.  The  calyx  is  quadrifid,  and 
ventricofe  ;  the  capfule  bilocular,  obtufe,  and  compref- 
fed. 

RHINE,  a  large  river  of  Germany,  famous  both 
in  ancient  and  modern  hiftory.  It  rifes  among  the 
Alpcs  Lepontla;,  or  Crlfons  ;  and  firft  traverfmg  the 
Lacus  Acronius,  divides  the  Rhaeti  and  Vindelici  from 
the  Helvetii,  and  then  the  Germans  from  the  Gauls 


llrung  on  packthread,  and  hung  up  in  a  warm  room  (I  and  Bclgx  ;  and  running  from  fouth  to  north  for  the 
have  always  had  the  conveniency  of  fuch  a  one  over  a  greateft  part  of  its  way,  -and  at  length  bending  its 
baker's  oven),  where  it  is  to  remain  till  perfeflly  dry.    courfe  well,  it  empties  itfelf  at  feveral  mouths  (C^far); 


Each  piece  may  be  rendered  more  fightly  by  a  common 
file,  fixing  it  in  a  fmall  vice  during  that  operation  :  af- 
terwards rub  over  it  a  veiy  fine  powder,  which  the 
fmall  roots  furnifti  in  beautiful  perfe<ftion,  for  this  and 
every  other  purpofe  where  rhubarb  is  required." 

In  the  year  1794,  too,  the  Society  adjudged  the  gold 
medal  to  Mr  Ball  for  his  metlrod  of  curing  the  true 
rhubarb,  which  is  as  follows  :  "  I  take  the  roots  up 
when  I  find  the  ftalks  withering  or  dying  away,  clean 
them  from  the  earth  with  a  diy  brufh,  cut  them  in  fmall 
piecesof  about  four  or  five  inches  in  breadth,  and  about 
two  in  depth,  taking^away  all  the  bark,  and  make  a  hole 


at  three  mouths  into  the  German  ocean,  (Pliny)  ;  viz. 
the  weftern,  or  Helius ;  the  northern,  or  Fleuvus  ;  and 
the  middle  between  both  thefe,  which  retains  the  ori- 
ginal name,  Rlisnus :  and  in  this  Ptolemy  agrees. — 
Mela  and  Tacitus  mention  two  channels,  and  as  many 
mouths,  the  right  and  left  ;  the  former  running  by 
Germany,  and  the  latter  by  Gallia  Belgica :  and  thus 
alfo  Afinius  Pollio,  and  Virgil ;  the  cut  or  trench  of 
Drufus  not  being  made  in  tlieir  time,  whereby  the 
middle  channel  was  much  drained  and  reduced,  and 
therefore  overlooked  by  Tacitus  and  Mela  ;  and  which 
Pliny  calls  the  Scanty.     To  account  for  Casfar's  feve- 


in  the  middle,  and  llring  them  on  packthread,  keeping  ral  mouths,  is  a  matter  of  no  fmall  difficulty  with  the 

every  piece  apart ;  and  every  morning,  if  the  weather  is  commentators;  and   they  do  it  no  otherwife  than  bf 

clear  and  fine,  I  place  them  in  the  open  part  of  the  admitting  that  the  Rhine  naturally  formed  fmall  drains 

garden,  on  (lages,  erefted  by  fixing  fmall  polls  about  or  rivulets  irom  itfelf;  the  cut  of  Drufus  being  long 

fix  feet  high  in  the  grramd,  and  fix  feet  allmder,  into  pofterior  to  him  ;  in  whofe  time  Afinius  Pollio,  quoted 


which  I  fix  horizontal  pegs,  about  a  foot  apart,  begin- 
ning at  the  top  ;  and  the  rhubarb  being  flringed  crol's- 
wife  on  fmall  pole?,  I  place  them  on  thefe  pegs  ;  fo  that 
if  it  Ihould  rain,  I  could  eafily  remove  each  pole  with 
the  iufpended  pieces,  into  any  covered  pl.ice.  I  never 
fuffer  them  to  be  out  at  night,  as  the  damps  at  this  fea- 
fon  would  be  apt  to  mould  them  ;  and  if  at  any  time  I 
perceive  the  lead  mark  of  mould,  I  rub  it  off  with  a  dry 
cloth.  In  fome  of  the  pieces  of  rhubarb  which  I  have 
cured  this  year,  I  have  made  holes  about  half  an  inch 
diameter  in  the  middle,  for  the  free  paffage  of  air,  and 
Vol.  XVI. 


by  Strabo,  who  agrees  with  him  therein,  affirmed  that 
there  were  but  two  mouths,  finding  fault  with  thofe 
who  made  them  more :  and  he  mull  mean  the  larger 
mouth?^,  which  emitted  larger  llreams.  The  Romans, 
efpecially  the  poets,  ufed  the  term  Rhemu  for  Ger- 
many, (Martial). — At  prefent,  the  river,  after  enter- 
ing the  Netherlands  at  Schenkinhaus,  is  divided  into 
feveral  channels,  the  two  largell  of  which  obtain  the 
names  of  the  Lfch  and  the  JVaa!,  which  running  thro' 
the  United  Provinces,  falls  into  the  German  ocean  be- 
low Rotterdam. 
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(a)  The  Society  alfo  adjudged  to  Mr  Ball  tlie  medal  in  1790,  for  cultivating  rhubarb. 
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i'    .  :         I.ozv;r  C'ncli  cf  the  Rhikk,  conl'ifts  of  the  p.ilatinate  fichcs  lo  this  fomicircular  hill,  which  protefls  it  from  RUinf-wi, 

II         of  ihe    IlLiiK',  Bnd  the  three  ccckfiallic^l  ekaoraie.-,  the  cold  winds  of  the  eaft  and  north,  at  the  fame  time '~'''^'""*^ 

Rl.irrpiH.   ^|j^_  ^Yxok  of  Cologne,  Mcnt/.,  and  Tiiers.  that  it  leaves  room  enough   for  the  fii:i  to  exertife  his 

"""^'^^       m/rr  C;rf/fo/"/^i- /?««•«,  confirted  cf  the  landgravi-  benign    influences.     The  groves  and  higher  (lopes  of 

atci  ot"  Alface  and  Heflc,  comprehending  the  Wateraw  ;  the  hills  make  excellent  palhires,    and  produce  large 

but  now  only  HelTe  can  be  accounted  a  part  of  Gernia-  q.tantities  ot  dung,  which,  in  a  country  cf  this  fort,  is 

iiy,   Alface  being  long  ago  united  to  Franco.  ol  ineilimablc  value. 

RIIINEBKRG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle        The  bank  of  tht;  Rhine,  opp^fite  to  tlie  Rhinegau, 

of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  diorefe  of  Cologne.     It  was  is  exceedingly  barren,  and  heightens  the  hc.iuty  of  the 

in  the  pciulhon  of   the   French,    but    reltored  to  the  prolpeft  on   the  other   fide  by   the  cntratt   it  exhibits  ; 

irchbllliop  of  Cologne  by  the  featy  of  Utrecht.     It  on  this  fide,  you  hardly  meet  above  three  or  four  villages, 

"    "        ■     E.Long.  6.  3y.  N.  Lat.  and  thefe  are  far  dillant  from  each  oth.r.     The  great 


is  feated  on  the  Rliine,  in 

51.  ^o. 

RHINECK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  archbi- 
Ihopric  of  Cologne,  feated  on  the  Rhine,  E.  Long.  7. 
5^.  N.  Lat.  50.  27. — There  is  another  town  ot  the 
lame  name  in  SwilF^jrland,  capital  of  Rhinthal,  feated 
on  the  Rhine,  near  the  lake  of  Conltance,  with  a  good 
caftle.     E.  Long.  9.  53.   N.  Lar.  47.  38. 

RIIINFELD,  a  fmall  but  llrong  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Suabia,  and  the  beft  of  the 
belongin,^    to  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 


.r.  _ 

interval  between  them  is  occupied  by  heaths  and  mea- 
dows, only  here  and  there  a  thick  buih  aiTords  fome 
ilude,  and  a  few  corn  fields  among  the  villages  enliven 
the  gloomy  landfcape.  The  bick  ground  of  tliis  coun- 
try is  the  mod  pifliircfque  part  cf  it.  It  i^  foimcd  by 
a  narrow  gullet  of  mountains,  which  uiminilh  in  per- 
fpeflive  between  RudcOieini  and  Bing -n.  Perpendicular 
mountains  and  rocks  hang  over  the  Rhine  in  this  place, 
and  feeni  to  make  It  the  dominion  of  eternal  night.  At 
four  forell-towns  belonging  to  the  houle  ot  Aultria.  a  diftance,  the  Rhine  feems  to  come  out  of  this  land- 
It  has  been  often  taken  and  retaken  in  the  German  fcape  through  a  hole  under  ground  ;  and  it  appears  to 
wars  ;  and  is  feated  on  the  Rhine,  over  which  there  run  tedioufly,  in  order  to  enjoy  its  courfe  through  a 
is  a  handfome  bridge.  E.  Long.  7.  53.  N.  Lat.  47.  plcafant  country  the  longer.  Amidft  the  darknefs 
40, 


RHINEGAU,  a  beautiful  diftria  of  the  electorate 
cf  Mentz,  is  lituated  on  the  Rhine,  about  three  miles 
from  tl:e  city  of  Mentz,  and  is  fo  populous  that  it 
looks  like  one  entire  town  intermixed  with  gardens  and 
vii-icyards.     The  Rhine  here  grows  allonifhingly  wide 
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Amidlt  the 
which  covers  this  back  ground,  the  celebrated  Moufe 
tower  feems  to  fwim  upon  the  river.  In  a  word,  there 
is  not  any  thing  in  this  whole  tract  that  djes  not  con- 
tribute fomething  to  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the 
whole  ;  or,  if  I  may  be  permitted  the  expreffi<-n.  to 
make  the  paradife  more  welcome.  As  you  fail  along 
,  and  forms  a  kind  of  fi.3,  near" a  mile  broad,  "in  which  the  Rh:ne,  between  Mentz  and  Bingen,  the  banks  of 
'  are  feveral  well  wooded  little  iflands.  The  Rhinegau  the  river  form  an  oval  amphitheatre,  which  makes  one 
forms  an  amphitheatre,  the  beauties  of  which  are  be-  of  tl:e  richell  and  mod  pitfluiefque  landfcapes  to  be 
yond  all  defcription.  At  Walluf,  the  very  high  hills  feen  in  Europe.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  regions  arc 
come  nearly  down  to  the  river  fide  ;  from  thence  they  fome  01  them  ex'remely  rich,  and  f  me  extremely  poor, 
recede  again  into  the  country,  forming  a  kind  of  half  The  happy  middle  ftate  is  not  f.-r  countries  the  chief 
circle,  the  other  end  of  which  is  15  mdes  off  at  Rude-  produdt  of  which  is  wine  ;  for,  bclides  that  the  culti- 
flicim,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  banks  of  vation  of  the  vineyard  is  infinitely  more  troublefome 
the  river,  the  hills  which  form  the  circles,  and  the  and  expenfive  than  agriculture,  it  is  fubjeded  to  revo- 
flopes  of  the  great  mountains,  are  thick  fown  with  vil-  luiions,  which  in  an  inftant  reduce  the  holder  of  land 
la"-es  and  hamlets.  The  white  api>earance  of  the  build-  to  the  condition  of  a  day  labourer.  It  is  a  great  mif- 
ings,  and  the  fine  blue  Hated  roofs  of  the  houfes  piaying  fortune  for  this  country,  that,  though  reftraiued  bv  law, 
amidll  the  various  green  of  the  landfcape,  have  an  ad-  the  nobility  are,  through  connivance  of  the  Ele^or, 
jiiirable  eflFea.  In  the  fpace  of  every  mile,  as  you  fail  allowed  to  puichsfe  as  much  land  as  they  p'.eafe.  The 
down  the  river,  you  meet  with  a  village  which  in  any  peafant  generally  begins  by  running  in  debt  for  his 
other  place  would  pafs  for  a  town.  Many  of  the  vil-  vineyard  ;  fo  tliat  if  it  does  not  turn  out  well,  he  is  re- 
lages  contain  from  300  to  400  families ;  and  there  are  duced  to  day-labour,  and  the  rich  man  extends  his^  pof- 
36  of  them  in  a  fpace  of  15  miles  long  and  fix  miles  fcffions  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  country.  There 
i)road,  which  is  the  \sidth  of  this  beautiful  amphi-  are  feveral  peafants  here,  who  having  incomes  of  30, 
theatre.  The  declivities  of  all  the  hills  and  mountains  50,  or  ico,ooo  guilders  a-year,  have  laid  afide  die  pea- 
are  planted  thick  with  vineyards  and  fruit  trees,  and  fant,  and  alfuitied  ihe  wine-merchant  ;  but,  fplendid  as 
.the  thick  wooded  tops  of  the  hill;  call  a  gloomy  horror  their  P.tuilion  is,  it  dues  not  compenfate,  in  the  eyes  of 
rfiver  the  othei  wife  cheeiful  L.ndfcape.  Every  now  and  the  humane  man,  for  the  fi;'ht  of  fo  many  poor  people 
then  a  row  of  rugged  hills   run   dircflly  down  to  the    with  v.-hich  the  villages  fwaim.     In  order  to  render  ;i 


,iiiore,  and  domineer  majcftlc.iUy  over  the  led'er  hills  un- 
der them.  On  one  of  ih.fe  great  mountains,  jail  about 
the  middle  ol  the  Rhii.egaii,  you  meet  v.icli  'Johaii.iis- 
Berg,  a  village  v.hich  pr.  duces  fome  cf  the  bell  Rhe- 
hifh  Before  this  village  is  a  pretty  little  rifing,  and 
jicar  the  banks  of  the  river  there  is  a  very  fine  old  callle, 
v.hich  gives  nnl'pcakablc  majclly  to  the  whole  landfcape. 


country  of  this  kinj  profperous,  the  ftate  Ihould  ap- 
propiiate  a  fund  to  the  purpofe  cf  maintaining  the  pea- 
fant in  bad  years,  and  giving  him  the  affiftance  which 
hisnecefflties,  ai.d  his  want  of  ready  money,  mayirom 
time  to  time  make  convenient. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Rhinegau  area  handfome  and 
uncommonly  ftrong  race  of  men.     You  fee  at  the  very 


Ii.deed,  in  every  village,  you  meet  with  fome  or  other    firft  ifp.a  that  iheir  wine  gives  them  merry  hearts  and 
large  building,  which  contributes  very  much  to  the  de-    found  bodies.     They  have  a  great  deal  of  natural  wt, 


coration  of  the  whole. 


This  country  is  indebted  for  i;s    and  a  vivacity  and  jocofenefs,  which  diftinguiflies  them 
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«U-.liiftIi    very  much  from  their  neighbours.     You  neeJ  only  com- 
il  pare  them  with  (ome  of  thcl'c,  to  be  convinced  that  the 

Rhinoceros  ^_ji,,(.jr  of  wine  excels  the  drinker  of  beer  anJ  \v;uer, 
"*'''^''"*^  both  iti  body  and  mind,  and  that  the  inhahitaut  of  the 
fouth  is  much  ftouter  ih.m  he  who  lives  in  the  north  ; 
for  though  the  wine  drinker  may  not  h-.ve  quite  as 
much  flelh  as  he  who  drinks  only  beer,  he  has  beirer 
blood,  anJ  can  bear  much  more  work.  Tacitus  had 
already  obferved  this,  in  his  treatife  De  moribus  Genna- 
twrum.  "  The  large  and  corpulent  bodies  of  the  Ger- 
mans (fays  he)  have  a  great  appearance,  but  are  not 
made  to  Lift."  At  that  time  almolt  all  the  Germans 
drank  only  water;  but  the  mere  drinking  of  wine  has 
eifeaed  a  revolution  in  feveral  paits  of  Germany,  which 
makes  the  prefent  inhabitants  cf  thefe  countries  very 
different  from  thofe  defcribed  by  Tacitus.  Black  and 
brown  hair  is  much  commoner  here  than  the  white, 
which  made  the  Germans  la  famous  in  cld  Rome.  "  It 
will  be  eafily  imagined  (fays  Baron  Reilbach),  that  the 
mf  nks  fare  particularly  well  in  fo  rich  a  country.  We 
made  a  vifit  to  the  prelate  of  Eibach.  Thefe  lordly 
monks,  for  fo  in  every  refpeft  they  are,  have  an  excel- 
lent hunt,  rooms  magnificently  fumilhed,  billiard  ta- 
bles, half  a  dozen  beautiful  finging  women,  and  a  (lu- 
pendous  wine  cellar,  the  well  ranged  batteries  of 
which  made  me  fhudder.  A  monk,  who  fiw  my  afto- 
nilhment  at  the  number  of  the  caiks,  alFured  me,  that, 
without  the  benign  influence  which  flowed  from  them,  it 
would  be  totally  impoflible  for  the  cloifter  to  fublift  in 
fo  damp  a  fituation." 

RHINFELS,  a  caftle  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  a  county  of  the  fame  name. 
It  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  mod  important  places 
feated  on  the  Rhine,  as  well  in  regard  to  its  Itrength 
as  fituation.  It  is  near  St  Goar,  and  built  on  a  craggy 
rock.  This  fortrefs  commands  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  Rhine,  and  thofe  who  pais  are  always  obliged  to 
pay  a  confiderable  toll.  In  the  time  of  war  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  be  mafters  of  this  place.  E.  Long. 
7-  43-    N.  Lat.   50.  3. 

RHINLAND,  a  name  given  to  a  part  of  S^uth 
Holland,  which  lies  on  both  fides  the  Rhine,  and  ot 
which  Leyden  is  the  capital  town. 

RHINOCEROS,  in  zoolngy,  a  genus  of  quadru- 
peds belonging  to  the  order  cf  belluae.  The  name  is 
entirely  Greek ;  but  thefe  animals  were  totally  unknown 
to  the  ancient  Greeks.  Aiillotle  takes  no  notice  of 
them,  nor  any  other  Greek  writer  till  Strabo,  nor 
Roman  till  Pliny.  It  is  probable  they  did  not  frequent 
that  part  of  India  into  which  Alexander  had  penetrated, 
fmce  it  wa?  neai  300  )ears  after  tliat  Pompey  brought 
them  to  Europe.  from  this  time  till  the  days  of 
Heliogabalu',  the  rhinoceros  was  frequently  exhibited 
in  the  Roman  fptifticles  ;  and  he  lias  often  been  tranf- 
ported  into  Europe  in  more  modern  times  ;  but  they 
■were  long  very  ill  reprefented,  and  very  imperfedlly  de- 
icribed,  till  fome  tliat  arrived  in  London  in  1739  and 
1741  were  infpecled,  by  wnich  the  errors  and  caprices 
t>f  iornrier  writers   were  detected. 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  rhinoceros,  the  firft  of 
which  is  the  unicornis,  the    length  of  which,    Bu£Fon 


,  &c. 
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tells  us  from  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  to  ihc  tI-  ^^^Ji^^^' 
gin  of  the  tail,  is  at  leaft  I3  feet,  and  the  circumfc-  rl_t= 
renceofthe  body  is  neany  the  fame.  "The  rhir.o- ccccxxxvui 
ceros  which  came  to  LonJon  in  ih.e  year  1739  was  ient  jjunoti'* 
from  Beiig;il.  Though  not  above  two  years  nf  age,  Njturjl 
the  expence  of  his  fo;id  and  journey  am.unted  to  n^nr  rnrtory, 
L.  icoo  Sterling.  He  was  fed  with  rice,  fugar,  and  vul  ^-  "- 
hay.  He  had  daily  feven  pounds  of  rice,  m.ixed  v.'ith  9^' 
three  pounds  of  fugar,  and  divided  into  three  portions. 
He  had  likewife  hay  and  green  herb;,  which  lad  he 
preferred  to  liay.  His  drink  was  water,  of  v:\vc\\  he 
took  large  quantities  at  a  time  (a).  He  was  of  a 
peaceable  difpolition,  and  allowed  ail  parts  of  his  body 
to  be  touched.  When  hungry,  or  flruck  by  any  per- 
fon,  he  became  miichievous,  and  in  both  cafes  nothing 
appeafed  him  but  food.  When  enraged,  he  fprung  ior- 
ward,  and  r.imbly  r.iifed  himfelf  to  a  great  hcij;ht, 
pulhir.g  at  the  fame  lime  his  head  furioully  agaiiift  tlie 
walls,  which  he  performed  with  amazing  quicknefs,not- 
withftanding  his  heavy  afpeift  and  unwieldy  mafs.  I  of- 
ten obferved,  fays  Dr  Parfons,  thefe  movements  pro- 
duced by  rage  or  impatience,  efpecially  in  the  mornings 
before  his  rice  and  iugar  v.ere  brought  to  him.  The 
vivacity  and  promptitude  of  Ids  movements,  Dr  Par- 
fons adds,  led  me  to  think,  that  he  is  altogether  un- 
conquerable, and  that  he  could  eafily  overtake  any  man 
who  Ihould  offend  him. 

"  This  rhinoceros,  at  the  age  of  two  years,  was  not 
taller  than  a  young  cow  that  has  never  produced.  But 
his  body  was  very  long  and  very  thick.  His  head  wa^ 
difproportionally  large.  From  the  ears  to  the  licrn  tliere 
is  a  coixavity,  the  two  extremities  of  which,  namely 
the  upper  end  ot  the  muzzle,  and  tlie  part  near  the 
ears,  are  confidcTably  railed.  The  horn,  which  was 
not  yet  above  an  inch  high,  was  black,  fmooth  at  the 
top,  but  full  of  wrinkles  direiled  backward  at  the  bafe. 
The  noftrili  are  fituated  very  low,  being  not  above  nil 
inch  diftant  from  the  opening  of  the  mouth.  The  un- 
der lip  is  pretty  fimilar  to  that  of  the  ox  ;  but  the 
upper  lip  has  a  greater  refemblance  to  that  of  the 
horfe,  with  this  advantageous  difference,  that  the  rhi- 
noceros can  lengthen  this  lip,  move  it  from  fide  to  fide, 
roll  it  about  a  ftaff,  and  itize  with  it  any  o'->jeift  h- 
wilhes  to  carry  to  his  mouth.  The  tongue  of  thib 
young  rhinoceros  was  foft,  like  that  of  a  calf.  His  eye; 
had  no  vivacity  :  In  figure  they  refembled  thofe  of  the 
hog,  and  were  fituated  lower,  or  nearer  the  noihih", 
than  in  any  other  quadruped.  His  ears  are  large,  thin 
at  the  extremities,  and  contraifled  at  their  origin  by  a 
kind  of  annular  rugolity.  The  neck  is  very  Ihort,  and 
furrounded  with  two  large  folds  of  fkin.  The  (houldcrs 
are  very  thick,  and  at  their  junfiure  there  is  another 
fold  of  fkin,  which  defcends  upon  the  fore  leg-.  The 
body  of  this  young  rhinoceros  w.is  very  thick,  and 
pretty  much  refembled  that  of  a  cow  about  to  bring 
forth.  Between  the  body  and  crupper  Oiere  i.^  another 
fold,  which  defcends  upon  the  hind  legs.  I^aftly,-  an- 
other fold  tranfverllly  furrounds  llic  inferior  part 
of  the  crupper,  at  fome  dillance  from  the  tail.  The 
belly  w-as  large,  and  hung  near  the  ground,  particularly 
its  middle  part.  The  legs  are  round,  thick,  flrong,  and 
D  d  2  their 


(a)  "  Their  food  in  a  (late  of  nature  is  the  grolfeft  herbs,  as  thillles  and  thorny  fhrubf,  which  they  prefer  to 
the  foft  pafture  of  the  beft  meadows  ;  tliey  are  fond  of  the  fugar  cane,  and  eat  all  kinds  of  grain,  but  for  3cih 
ihey  have  no  appetite." 
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RLIroccrc.  their   joint    bcsulod    backwards.     Ihis   joint,    which,   not  very  fiiaipljr,  anJ  as  they  turn  with  great  dinkuUy,  ^J^ji;^!^ 
_^-.-^x  xvhen  the  animal  lies,  is  covered  with  a  remarkable  lold    tixy  n:ay  be  ealilv  avoided,  '''"e  (Ttin  ol  rjieie  ?.r.im;Us  is 
PI  the  Ikin,  appears  when  he  Itands.     The  tail  is  ihiii,    fo  extremely  hard  as  to  relirt  labres,  lances,  javelins,  and 
and  pioportionally  Ihort ;  tliat  of  the  rhinoceros  io  of-    evc-n  mufkeC  balls,  tlie  only  penetrable  parts  being  the 
ten  mentioned,  exceeded  not  16  or  17  inches  in  length,    belly,  tlie  eye.,  and  about  tl'.e  ears.    Hence  the  hunters 
It  turns  a  little  thicker  at  tlie  exlreniitv,  which  is  gar-    generally  attack  tliem  when  they  lay  down  to  lleep — 
nilhed  viih  fomc  lliort,  thick,  lard  halis.     Tlie  Urm    Their  flelh  is  coniidered  a<-,  excellent  by  the  Indians  and 
oflhe  penis  is  very  exlrsotdinnry.     It  is  contained  in  a    Africans,    b.it    elpecially  by  the    Hottentots;    and  it 
prepuce,  or  iheath  like  that  of  the  horfe  ;  and  the  firll    they  were  trained  wiien  young,  they  might  be  rendered 
thing  that  appears  in  the  time  of  ereflion  is  a  kcond    doniellic,  in  which  cafe  they  would  multiply  more  ealily 
piepuce,  of  a  fleth-colcur,   from  which  there  iliucs  a   than  the  clepiianr.     They  inhabit  Bengal,  Siam,  Co- 
hoilowlube,  intJie  form  of  a  funnel  cut  and  bordered    cliin-China,  (^iingfi  in  Ch  na,  the  ifles  of  Java    and 
fon.cwhatlikeafl^wer-de-luce,  andconllitutcs  theglans    Sumatra,  Congo,  Argola,   Ethiopia,  and  the  country 
ani  exlremit7  of  the  penis.     This  anomalous  glans  is    as  lo»v  as  the  Cape.     They  love  Ihadv  forcfts,  the  ncigh- 
of  a  palsr  flelKcolcur  than  the  fecond  prepuce.     In  the    bourhood  of  iivcr»,  and  niarlhy  places.     They  wallow 
moll  vigorous  ereaion,    the  penis  extends  not  above   in  ihe  mire  like  hogs,  and  are  faid  by  that  means  to  give 
ei'.;ht  inches  out  ot  the  body  ;  ;;nd  it  is  eafily  procured    Ihelter  in  the  folds  of  tlieir  (kins  to  fcorpions,  centipedes, 
by  rubbing  the  animal  with  a  handful  of  ftraw  when  he    and  other  inJefls      This  is  denied  by  BufFon  and  Ed- 
lics  at  his''eafe.     The    dire<ftion  of  this   organ   is  not    wards,  though  the  furgeon  of  the  Shaftefbury  had  ob- 
llraight,  but  bended  backward.     Hence  he  throws  out    ferved  in  a  rliinoceros,  newly  taken  after  having  welter- 
his  uiir.e  behind;  and  from  this  circumftancc,  it  maybe    ed  in  the    mud,  feverai  infcfls  concealed  under  the  ply 
inferred  that  the  male  covers  not  the  female,  but  that    of  the  fkin.     This  carries  with  it  every  appearance  of 
they  unite  witii  ihcir  cruppers  to  each  other.     The  fe-    probability  ;  for  as  the  creature  welters  in  mud,  it  is 
male  organs  are  filuated  like  thofc  cfthe  cow  ;  and  llie    impoflible  for  it  to  do  fo  without  bringing  up  with  it 
exailly  refembles   the   male  in  figure  and  grull'nefs  of   fome  of  the  infefts  which  live  in  that  mud  ;  and  when 
body.  The  Ikin  is  fo  thick  and  impenetrable,  that  when    this  is  the  cafe,  it  furely  cannot  be  unnatural  to  fuppofe 
a  m^n  lays  hold  of  any  of  the  folds,  he  would  imagine    that  they  would  Ihelter  themfelves  under  the  plaits  of 
he  is  touching  a  wooden  plank  of  half  an  inch  thick  (b;.    the  ikin.     Mr  Bruce  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
When  tanned,  Dr.  Grew  remarks,  it  is  exceffively  hard,    the  ikin  of  a  rhinoceros  bef.  re  his  muddy  covering  had 
and  thicker  than  the  hide  of  any  other  terrelbial  ani-    been  (craped  off,  and  faw   under   it  feverai  very  large 
inal.     It  is  everywhere  covered  more  or  lefs  with  in-    worms,  but  not  ot  the  carnivorous  kind.     He  faw  like- 
trultations  in  the  iorm  of  galls  or  tuberofities,  wliich  arc    wife  feverai  fmaller  animals  refembUng  ear-wigs,  which 
pretty  fmall  on  the  top  of  the  neck  and  back,  but  be-    he   took   to  be   your.g  fculopendra: ;    and,    though  he 
tome  larger  on  the  lldes.     Thelargeft  are  on  the  fhoul-    fearched  no  farther,  we  mull  certainly  confider  this  as 
ders  and  crupper,  are  llill  pretty  "large  on  the  thighs    a    proof  of   what  the  furgeon  of  the   Shafteibury  re- 
and  legs,  upon  whicli  they  are  fpread  all   round,  and    lated.      Mr  Bruce  fuppuies,  too,  that  they  welter  ia 
even   on   the   feet.     But  between  the  folds  the  ftcin  is    mire,  partly  m  order  to  fcrcen  tliemielves  by  a  cafe  of 
penetrable,  delicate,  and  as  fuft  to  the  touch  as  iilk,    mud  from  the  attacks  of  that  miichievous  fly  which  in- 
while  the  external  part  of  the  fold  is  equally  hard  with    feds  the  animals  of  Abyffinia  to  fuch  a  degree.     "  The 
the  left.     This  tender  Ikin  between   the  folds  is  of  a    time  cf  the  fly  (lays  he)  being  in  the  rainy  feafon,  the 
light  tl-liicolour  ;  and  the  ikin  of  the  belly  is  nearly  of  whole  black  eartii  turns  mto  mire.     In  the  night,  when 
the  fame  colour  and  conl'ittencc.     Theie  galls  or  tubero-    the  fly  is  at   relt,  the  rhinoceros  chooles  a  convenient  - 
lilies  Giuuldnotbe  compared,  as  lome  authors  l)aved':ne,    place,  and  there,  rolling  himfe  f  in  tlie  mud,  he  clothes 
to  leaks.     They  are  only  limple  indurations  of  the  Ikin     hm'.elf  with  a  k  nd  of  cale,  whicli  dei'ends  h^m  againft. 
\.-i:hout  any  regularity  m  their  figure  or  fymmerry  in    his  enemy  tlie  toUowing  day.     The  wrinkles  and  plaits 
lh:ir  rcpeifllve   poiitions.     The  flexibility   of  the  (kin    ol' his  fkin  ferve  to  keep  this  nnuidy  platter  Hi  m  up- 
in  the  folds  en.ibles  the  rhinoceros  to  move  with  lacility    on   him,  all  but  about  l.is  h'ps,  Ihoulders,  and  legs, 
his  head,  neck,  and  members.     The   whole  body,  ex-    where  it  cracks  and  lals  oil  by  motion,  and  leaves  him 
tept  at  the  joints,  is  inflexible,  and  refembles   a  coat  of    txpofeJ  in  thole  places  to  the  attacks  of  the  fly.     The 
mail.     Dr  I^arlons  remarks,  lliat   this  animal  lillined    itching  and  pain  wliich  folhw  occafion  him  to  rub  him- 
with    a    deep    and   long    continued  attention  to  any    felf  in  thole  patts  agamll  the  rougLelt  trees;  and  this 
kind    of   noii'e  ;    and    tlut,    though    he  was  fleeping,    h  at  leal!  one  caufe  t  f  the  puilules  or  tubercles  which 
tating,  cr  obeying  any  other  pretling  demands  of  na-    we  fee  upon  ihele  places,  both  i  n  the  elephant  and  rhi- 
ture,    he   raifed    his  head,    and  liller.ed  till  the  noifc    noceros."     They  Uring  toilh  (nly  one  y  ung  at  a  time , 
ee,\ic4."  about  which  tht-y  are  very  lohcitous.     They  are  laid  to 

Th:f;  animals  never  afTemble  or  march  together  in  confort  with  tyi;ers  ;  a  llory  f-unded  mere)  on  tlieir 
iroops  iike  elephants.  Being  of  a  more  lolitary  and  la-  common  attachment  to  the  lides  of  uvers,  by  which 
■vage  difpolition,  they  are  more  difiicult  to  hunt  and  to  m.ar.s  thty  are  olten  found  near  each  other.  Their  fkin, 
oveicoriie.  Tnty  fiever  attack  men,  however,  except  flelh,  hoofs,  teeth,  and  even  dung,  aic  ufed  in  India  me- 
\vhen  ihcy  are  piovokcd,  when  they  are  very  fuiious  dirinally.  The  hrin,  efpeciaily  that  li  a  virgin  rhino- 
and  formidable  ;  but  as  they  fee  only  before  them,  and    ceros,  is  confidercd  as  an  antidcte  againlt  poifon.   Every 

horn, 

(11)  This  Mr  Bruce  denies  to  be  ih- cafe,  a.iJ  I'ul'peils,  where  it  does  occur,  Uiat  it  is  the  clTccI  of  difeafe,  or 
ef  a  different  habit  acquired  by  keeping.  In  their  natural  ft.itc,  he  thinks  they  jirevent  this  rigiditjr  by  wallowir.g 
io  ;.hc  iM.u.d. 
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Rhinoceros  horn,  however,  has  not  this  property  ;  fonie  of  them  fell- 
^'*''"^^""~'  in^  very  cheap,  while  others  are  extremely  dear. 

Some  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  rhinoceros  is 
the  unicorn  of  holy  writ  and  of  the  ancients,  and  th;it 
the  oryx  or  Indian  afb  of  Ariilotle,  who  fays  it  has  but 
one  horn,  was  the  fame,  his  informers  compaiing  the 
clumfy  Ihape  of  the  rhinoceros  to  that  of  the  afs. — 
It  was  alfo  the  bos  unicornis  and  /era  jiioiwceros  ot 
Pliny,  both  of  which  were  of  India  ;  and  in  his  account 
of  the  monoceros  he  exactly  deicribes  the  great  black 
horn  and  hog-like  tail.  The  unicorn  of  Scripture  is 
coxifidered  as  having  all  the  properties  of  the  rhinoce- 
ros, as  rage,  untameablenefs,  great  fwiftnefs,  and  vatl 
ftrength.  This  opinion  is  molt  ably  fupported  by  Mr 
Bruce.  "  The  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  word  rfcm  (fays 
he,  which  in  our  verfion  is  tranflated  unicorn,  both  in 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Ethicpic,  feems  to  be  from  ereft- 
ncfs,  or  Handing  ftraight.  This  is  certainly  no  particular 
quality  in  die  animal  itfclf,  who  is  not  more  or  even  fo 
much  ered  as  many  other  quadrupeds,  for  in  its  knees 
it  is  rather  ciooked  ;  but  it  is  from  the  circumftance  and 
manner  in  which  its  horn  is  placed.  The  horns  of  all 
other  animals  are  inclined  to  fonie  degree  of  parallcl- 
ifm  witli  his  nofe  or  os  Irontis.  The  horn  of  the  rhino- 
ceros is  ereft  and  perpendicular  to  this  bone,  oil  which  it 
ftands  at  right  angles,  thereby  poffcfling  a  greater  pur- 
chafe  or  power,  as  a  lever,  than  an  horn  could  poflibly 
have  in  any  other  pofiti  jn.  The  fituation  of  the  horn 
is  very  happily  alluded  to  in  Scripture  ;  '  My  horn  (halt 
thou  exalt  like  the  hoin  of  an  unicorn.'  And  the  horn 
here  alluded  to  is  not  wholly  figurative,  but  was 
really  an  ornament  worn  by  great  men  in  the  days 
of  victory,  preferment,  or  rejoicing,  when  they  were 
anointed  with  new,  iweet,  or  frelh  oil ;  a  circumftance 
■which  David  joins  with  that  of  erefting  tlie  horn. 

"  Some  auth'irs,  for  what  reafon  I  know  not,  have 
made  the  reem,  or  unicorn,  to  be  of  the  deer  or  ante- 
lope kind  ;  that  is,  of  a  genus  vvhofe  very  charafter  is 
fear  and  weaknefs,  dirediy  oppofite  to  the  qualities  by 
which  the  reem  is  defcribed  in  Scripture  :  befides,  it  is 
plain  that  the  reem  is  not  of  toe  clafs  of  cl:an  quadru- 
peds ;  and  a  late  modern  traveller  very  whimfically  takes 
him  fur  die  leviathan,  which  certainly  was  a  liih.  Ba- 
laam, a  priell  ot  Midian,  and  fo  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  haunts  of  the  rhinoceros,  and  intimately  con- 
nected svidi  Ethiopia,  (for  they  themfi.lves  vere  fhep- 
herdb  ot  that  counir) ),  in  a  tranfport,  trom  contem- 
plating ihe  Itrength  of  Ilrael,  whom  he  was  brought 
to  curfe,  fay?,  they  had,  as  it  were,  the  Itrength  of 
tlie  reem.  Job  makes  ficquerit  allufion  to  his  great 
ftrength,  ferocity,  and  indocility.  He  afks,  '  Will 
the  reem  be  wilhng  to  ierve  thee,  or  abide  by  thy 
crib  V  that  is.  Will  he  wiihngly  ccme  into  thy  iUble, 
and  eat  at  thy  manger  .'  And  again,  '  Canft  thuu  bind 
the  reem  witii  a  band  m  the  furrow  ;  and  will  he 
harrow  the  valleys  lor  thee  ;' — In  odier  words,  Canft 
tliQu  make  bm  go  to  ;he  plough  or  harrows  ? 

"  The  rhino?;erof,  i.i  Gecz,  is  called  Arive  Harich, 
and  in  the  Amharic  j'turaris  ;  both  vsiiicb  names  figriify 
'  the  larj;c  wild  bealt  with  the  horn."  This  would  fcem 
as  if  applied  to  die  fpecies  with  one  horn.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  country  of  the  Shangalla  and  in  Nubia  he 


is  called  Gir>iarr,g:rn,  or  '  horn  upon  horn ;'  and  this  would  Rhlnocern* 
feem  to  denote  that  he  had  two.  The  Ethiopic  text  '■^■~^''^~-' 
renders  the  word  reem,  '  Arwe-Harich  ;'  and  diis  the 
Septuagint  tranilatcs  monocgros,  or  unicorn.  The  princi- 
pal realbn  of  tranflating  the  word  unicorn  rather  dian 
rhinoceros,  is  from  a  prejudice  that  he  muft  have  had  but 
one  horn.  But  this  is  by  no  means  fo  well  founded  as 
to  be  admitted  the  only  argument  for  eflablifl.ing  the 
exiftence  of  an  animal,  which  never  lias  appeared  after 
the  fearcli  of  fo  many  ages.  Scripture  fpeaks  of  the 
horns  of  the  unicorn;  fo  diat  even  from  this  circumftance 
the  reem  may  be  the  rhinoceros,  as  the  Afiatic,  and  part 
of  the  African  rhinoceros,  may  be  the  unicorn.  " 

The  rhinoceros  biconiis  was  long  known  in  Europe 
merely  by  the  double  horns  which  were  preferved  in  va- 
rious cabinets  ;  and  its  exiftence,  though  now  paft  all 
doubt,  has  been  frequently  queftioned.  Dr  Sparman, 
in  his  voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  killed  two 
of  thefe  animals,  which  he  dilfefted,  and  very  minutely 
defcribes.  The  horns,  he  fays,  in  the  live  animal,  are 
fo  mobile  and  loofe,  that  when  it  walks  carelefsly  along, 
one  may  fee  them  waggle  about,  and  hear  diem  clalh  and 
clatter  againft  each  other.  In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  for  1 793, 
we  have  a  defcriptlon  of  the  double-horned  rhinoceros 
of  Sumatra,  by  Mr  Bell,  iurgeon  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Eaft  India  Company  at  Bencoolen  ;  and  this  account, 
diough  it  differs  ci  nfiderably  from  that  of  Sparrrjan  in 
fome  particulars,  we  fhall  infcrt  here.  "  The  animal  (fays 
Mr  Bell)  herein  defcribed  was  (hot  with  a  leaden  ball 
from  a  mufket  about  ten  miles  from  Fort  Marlborough. 
I  faw  it  tlie  day  after  ;  it  was  then  not  in  the  leaft  pu- 
trid, and  I  put  it  into  the  pohtion  from  which  the  accom- 
panying drawing  was  made.  (See  Plate  ccccxxxviii.) 
It  was  a  male  ;  the  hei^,ht  at  tne  ihoukler  was  4  feet  4 
inches ;  at  the  facium  nearly  the  fame  ;  from  the  tip  of 
the  nofe  to  the  end  of  the  tail  eight  feet  five  inches. — 
From  the  appearance  ot  its  teeth  and  bones  it  was  but 
young,  and  probably  not  near  its  full  fize.  The  fhape 
of  the  animal  was  much  like  that  of  the  hog.  The  ge- 
neral colour  was  a  brownilh  atii ;  under  the  belly,  be- 
tween the  legs  and  folds  of  the  fkin,  a  dirty  flefh  co- 
lour. The  head  much  refembled  that  of  the  fingle  hom- 
ed rhiiioceios  ;  the  eyes  were  fmall,  of  a  brown  colour  ; 
the  membrana  nidiians  thick  and  ftrong :  the  fkin  fur- 
rounding  the  eyes  w.,s  wrinkled  ;  tlie  uoitrils  were  wide  j 
the  upper  lip  was  pointed,  and  hanging  over  the  under. 

"  There  were  iix  molares  or  grinders,  on  e.ich  fide  of 
the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  becoming  gradually  larsrer 
backv/ard,  pLirticularly  in  the  upper  ;  two  teeth  in  the 
front  of  each  jaw  ;  the  tongue  was  quite  fmooth  ;  the 
ears  were  fmall  and  pointed,  lined  and  edged  with  fhort: 
black  hair,  and  fituated  like  thole  of  the  fingk-horned 
rhinoceros.  The  horns  were  black,  the  larger  was 
placed  immediately  above  the  nofe,  pointing  upwards, 
and  was  bent  a  little  back  ;  it  was  about  nine  inches 
long.  The  fmall  horn  was  four  inches  long,  of  a  pyra- 
miaal  fhape,  flattened  a  little,  and  placed  i^bove  the  eyes,  • 
rather  a  little  more  forward,  ftanding  in  a  line  with  the 
larger  horn,  immediately  above  it.  They  weie  both  . 
firmly  attached  to  the  fluill,  nor  was  diere  any  appear- 
ance of  joint  or  mufcles  to  move  them  (c).  The  neck 
was  thick  and  fhort,  the  fkin  on  the  under  fide  thrown  in- 
to. 


(c)  Mr  Brucej  however,  fays,  that  ia  die  living  animal  the  horns  are  extremely  fenhble. 


He  informs  u«» 
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PMrricrros  to  folds,  an  J  llufe  folds  again  wrinkle  J.  The  body 
^— ">''^*-'  was  bulky  and  reunj,  and  ircm  ihc  lh>  ulJer  ran  a  line, 
cr  fold,  as  in  ibc  fin^'le-borncd  rhinoceros,  thougli  it 
was  but  f  lintly  marked.  Ti  ere  were  feveriil  oilur  Iclds 
and  wrinkles  tn  the  body  and  legs ;  and  tlie  ^^hi'le  j^ave 
rather  the  appearance  of  fuftnel's  :  ih.-  logs  were  thick, 
Ihort,  ar.d  rtmurk.ibly  llrong  ;  the  feet  armed  wilh  three 
dillina  hoofs,  of  a  blicklHi  olour,  which  furround^d 
lialf  the  foot,  one  in  front,  the  others  on  each  fide. — 
'I'he  files  of  the  feet  were  convex,  of  a  light  colour, 
and  the  cmicle  on  thtm  not  tliicker  tlian  that  on  the 
foot  of  a  man  who  is  ufed  to  walking  ;  the  telticles 
hardly  appeared  externally  ;  the  penis  was  bent  back- 
ward, and  opened  about  i8  inches  below  the  anus.  At 
its  origin  it  was  as  tliick  as  a  man's  leg,  and  about  two 
feet  and  a  half  long  ;  the  bend  in  it  occafions  the  urine 
to  be  difcharged  backwards.  The  glans  is  vcr)'  fingu- 
lar  ;  the  opening  of  the  urethra  is  like  the  mouth  of  a 
cup  with  its  brim  bending  over  a  little,  and  is  about 
three  quaiters  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  the  glans  here  is 
about  lialf  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  continues  that  thick- 
nefi  for  an  inch  and  a  half:  it  is  then  infcrted  into  an- 
other cup  like  the  firll,  but  three  times  as  large  ;  the 
ulans  afterwards  gradually  becomes  thicker, and  at  abc>ut 
nine  inches  from  the  opening  of  the  ureihra  are  placed 
two  bodies  on  the  upp.-r  part  of  the  glans,  very  like  the 
nipples  of  a  milch-cow,  and  as  large  ;  thcfe  become 
turtid  when  the  penis  is  eiefled;  the  whole  of  this  is 
cont.iiiied  in  the  prepuce,  and  may  be  confidereJ  as 
glans.  From  the  os  pubis  arifes  a  ftrong  mufcle,  which 
loon  becomes  tendinous  :  this  tendon  is  continued  along 
the  back  or  ujiper  part  of  the  penis  ;  it  is  flattened,  is 
about  the  fize  of  a  man's  little  finger,  and  is  inferted  in- 
to the  upper  part  of  the  glans,  near  the  end.  The  ufe 
of  this  mufcle  is  to  Rraiten  the  penis.  On  the  under 
fide  of  the  penis  there  arc  two  mufcles,  antagonills  to 
the  above  ;  they  arifc  from  the  os  ifchium  fleihy,  run 
along  the  lower  fide  of  the  penis,  on  each  fide  of  the 
corpus  fpongiofuni,  and  are  inferted  fleihy  into  the  lower 
fide  of  the  glans ;  the  a«51ion  of  thefe  mufcles  will  draw 
in  the  penis,  and  bend  it.  The  male  has  two  nipples, 
like  the  female,  fituated  between  the  hind  legs  ;  they  are 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  pyramidal  torm, 
rounded  at  llie  erd. 

«'  The  whole  Ikinof  the  animal  is  lough,  and  covered 
very  thinly  with  (liort  black  hair.  The  (kin  was  not 
more  tlian  one  third  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs  at  the 
flrongeft  part  ;  under  the  belly  it  was  hardly  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  ;  any  part  of  it  might  be  cut  through  wilh 
cafe  by  a  common  di(re(51ing  knife.  The  animal  hid 
not  that  appearance  of  armour  which  is  obferved  in  the 
finglc-horned  rhinoceros.  Since  I  diffcfled  the  male,  I 
have  hid  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  female,  v.liich 
was  more  ot  a  lead  colour  :  it  was  younger  than  the 
male,  and  had  not  fo  m.my  folds  or  wrinkles  in  its  fkin  ; 
of  courfc  it  had  ftill  lefs  the  appearance  of  armour.  The 
only  external  mark  which  diflineuiihes  it  from  the  male 
is  the  vagina,  wliich  is  clofe  to  the  anus ;  whereas  in  the 
male  the  oi)ening  for  the  penis  is  i8  inches  below  the 
anus." 

From  the  difference  between  this  account  and  Spar- 
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man's,  which  in  fome  paiticu'ars  is  confiderable,  and  Rhinocsr<» 


from  the  dilference  of  Ih.ipe,  we  are  difpofed  to  think 
them  varieties.  Mr  Bnice's  drawing  of  the  rliinoceros 
bicornis  is  unqueilion  ibly  a  deception;  the  body  of. 
the  iinim;d,  as  th.-re  leprefentcd,  corrcfponds  e.\a<fl)y 
wilh  that  of  the  unicornis  except  in  its  having  two  horns 
on  its  head.  In  the  mufeum  of  the  late  l)r  William 
Hunter,  the  two-hcrned  animal  was  preierved,  agreeing 
exaftly  with  the  general  accounts  and  figures  we  have 
ofthat  animal,  but  ilitreringcifeniially  frcm  Mr  Bruce's. 
For  further  particulars  relpeeliiig  thefe  cuiious  animals, 
we  refer  to  Buflon,  vol.  vi.  p.  92 — 117;  Sparman's 
Voyage  to  the  Cape,  vol.  it.  chap.  12.;  and  Bruiie's 


S,-,  &c. 


Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  296,  &c.  and  Appendix,  p. 

li/iihoce.yo'i-BiriL     See  Bucfros. 

RHITYMNA.     See  Retimo. 

RHIZOBAHIS,  in  botany  :  A  genu;  of  the  tc- 
tr.igynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
23d  order,  TrihUata.  The  calyx  monophyllous,  flefhy, 
and  downy  ;  the  corol'a  coniilts  of  five  petals,  which 
are  round,  concave,  flefliy,  and  much  larger  than  the 
calyx;  the  ftamina  are  very  numerous,  filiform,  and 
longer  than  the  corolla  ;  the  ftyli  are  f  ur,  filiform,  and 
of  the  length  of  the  ftamina  ;  the  pericarpiuni  has  four 
drupae,  kidney-lliaped,  copipreffed  with  a  fleihy  fub- 
ftauce  iufide,  and  in  the  middle  a  flat  l.»rge  nut  con- 
taining a  kidney-lliaped  kernel.  Of  this  there  is  only 
one  fpecies,  viz.  Peiia.  The  nut  is  fold  in  the  (hops 
as  American  nuti ;  they  are  flat,  tuberculated,  and  kid- 
ney-lhaped,  containing  a  kei  nel  of  the  fame  fliape,  which 
is  (vveet  and  agreeable.  Clulius  gives  a  good  figure  of 
the  nut,  and  Aoblet  has  one  of  the  whole  plant. 

RHIZOPHORA,  the  mangrove,  or  Maiij/c,  in  bo- 
tany :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
d  decandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  12th  order,  Holomcea.  The  calyx  is 
quadripartite,  the  corolla  partite  ;  tliere  is  one  feed,  very 
long,  and  carnous  at  the  bale.  Thefe  plants  are  natives 
of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  and  oten  grow  40  or  50 
feet  high.  They  grow  only  in  water  and  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  where  the  tide  flows  up  twice  a-day.  They 
preferve  the  verdure  of  their  leaves  throughout  the  year. 
From  the  lowed  branches  ifi'ue  long  roots,  which  hang 
down  to  the  water,  and  penetrate  into  the  earth.  In 
this  pofition  they  refenible  fo  many  arcades,  from  five 
to  ten  feet  high,  which  fetve  to  lupport  the  body  of 
the  tree,  and  even  to  advance  it  daily  into  the  bed  of 
the  water.  Thefe  arcades  are  fo  clofcly  intertwifted 
one  with  another,  that  they  form  a  kind  of  natural  and 
tranfparent  terrace,  railed  with  fuch  folidity  over  the 
water,  that  one  might  walk  upon  them,  were  it  not 
that  the  branches  are  too  much  encumbered  with  leaves. 
Tlie  moft  natural  way  of  propagating  thefe  trees,  is  to 
fiiifer  the  feveral  lleniier  fmall  filaments  which  i(fue  from 
the  main  branches  to  take  root  in  the  earth.  The  moll 
common  method,  however,  is  that  of  laying  the  fmall 
lower  branches  in  bafkets  of  mould  or  eanli  till  they 
have  taken  root. 

The  defcrlption  juft  given  pertains  chiefly  to  a  par- 
ticular fpecies  of  mangrove,  termed  by  the  Weft  In- 
dians 


Rhizo« 
jiliora. 


that  once    at  a  hunting  match  he  faw  the  point  of  a  rhinoceros's    horn  broken  off  by  a  muflcet-fliot ;  the 
coufequence  of  which  was,  that  the  creature  was  for  a  moment  deprived  of  all  appearance  of  life. 
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dians  Had  mangkt,  on  account  of  the  brown  dudcy  co- 
lour of  the  wood.  The  bark  is  very  brown,  fniootli, 
pliant  when  green,  and  generally  ufed  "Tn  the  Weft  In- 
dia iflands  for  tanning  of  leather.  Below  this  bark  lies 
;i  cuticle,  or  fkin,  which  is  lighter,  thinner,  and  more 
tender.  The  wood  is  neaily  or  tlie  fame  colour  as  the 
bark  ;  hard,  pliant,  and  very  heavy.  It  is  frequently 
ufed  for  fuel,  for  which  purpofe  it  is  faid  to  be  remark- 
ably proper  :  the  fires  which  are  made  of  this  wood 
beine  both  clearer,  more  .ardent  and  durable  than  thofe 
maae  of  any  other  materials  whatever. — The  wood  is 
compaft;  almoft  incorruptible;  never fplinters  ;  is  eafily 
worked  ;  and  were  it  not  for  its  enormous  weight, 
would  be  commodioLifly  employed  in  almoft  ah  kinds 
of  work,  as  it  polfcfies  every  property  of  good  timber. 
To  the  roots  and  branches  of  mangroves  thafare  im- 
merfed  in  the  water,  oyfters  frequently  attach  them- 
felves  ;  fo  that  wherever  this  curious  plant  is  lound 
growing  on  the  fea-fliore,  oyiier-filhing  is  very  eafy  ; 
as  in  fuch  cafes  thefe  fliell-filh  may  be  literally  faid  to 
be  gatliered  upon  trees. 

The  red  mangle  or  mangrove  grows  on  the  fea- 
fhore,  and  at  the  mouth  of  large  rivers  ;  but  it  does  not 
advance,  like  the  former,  into  the  water.  It  generally 
rifes  to  the  height  of  20  or  30  feet,  with  crooked, 
knotty  branches,  which  proceed  from  all  parts  of  the 
trunk.  Tlie  b.ark  is  {lender,  of  a  brown  colour,  and, 
■when  young,  is  fmooth,  and  adheres  very  clofely  to  the 
wood  ;  but  when  old,  appears  quite  cracked,  and  is 
eafily  detached  from  it.  Under  this  bark  is  a  fkin  as 
thick  as  parchment,  red,  and  adhering  clcifely  to  the 
wood,  from  which  it  cannot  be  detached  till  the  tree 
is  felled  and  dry,  The  wood  is  hard,  compaft,  heavy, 
of  a  deep  red,  with  a  very  fine  grain.  The  pith  or 
heart  of  the  wood  being  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  and 
boiled  in  water,  imparts  a  v«ry  beautiful  red  to  the  li- 
quid, which  communicates  the  fame  colour  to  wool 
and  linen.  The  great  weight  and  hardnefs  of  the  wood 
prevents  it  from  being  generally  ufed.  Fiora  the  truit 
of  this  tree,w!iich,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  violet  colour,  and 
refenibles  fome  grapes  in  tafte,  is  prepared  an  agreeable 
liquor, much  efteemed  by  the  inhabitants  ot  the  Caribbee 
iflands. 

White  mangle,  fo  termed  from  the  colour  of  its 
•woud,  grows,  like  the  two  former,  upon  the  banks  of 
rivc-s,  but  is  feldom  found  near  the  fea.  I'he  bark  is 
grey ;  the  wood,  as  we  have  faid,  white,  and  when 
green,  fu^  pie  ;  but  it  dries  as  foon  as  cut  down,  and  be- 
comes very  light  and  brittle.  This  fpecies  is  genjrally 
called  rope-nuiri^i-ove,  from  the  ufe  to  which  the  bark 
is  applied  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Weft  Indies.  This 
bark,  which,  by  reafon  of  the  great  abundance  of  fap, 
is  eafilv  detached  when  green  from  the  wood,  is  beaten 
or  bruifed  betwixt  two  ftonej,  until  the  hard  and  woody 
part  is  totally  feparated  fiom  that  which  is  fcft  and 
tender.  This  lait,  which  is  the  true  cortical  fubftance, 
is  tw  [fed  into  ropes  of  all  fizes,  which  are  exceedingly 
flr.Mit:,  and  not  apt  to  rot  in  the  wa^cr. 

RHODES,  a  celebrated  ifland  in  the  Archipelago, 
the  largeft  and  mod  eafterly  of  the  Cyclades,  was 
etymology.  j;„o\-rn  in  ancient  tinies  by  die  names  cf  AJltr'ta,  0- 
fhlufa,  JEihfff-a,  Trinacria,  Coryinlia,  Pojfa,  Jtabyria, 
Alarda,  Oh-Jfa,  Stadia  Tekh'itiis,  Pelaght,  and  Rhodus. 
In  later  ages,  the  viTcn-i  oi Rhodus,  ox  Rhodes,  prevail- 
ed, from  the  Greek  woid  vkodon,  as  is  commonly  fup- 
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pofcd,  fignifying  a  "  rofe  ;"  the  ifland  abounding  very   Rhode?, 
much  with  theie  flowers.     Others,  however,  give  differ-  ''^'^^''"^ 
ent  etymologies,  among  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  one 
preferable    to    a:iother.     It  is  about   20  miles  diftant 
from  the  coafts  of  Lycia  and  Caria,  and  about  120 
miles  in  compafs.  j 

Several   ancient  authors  alTerC,  that  Rhodes  was  for- Its  origin, 
merly  covered  by  the  fea,  bat  gradually  raif;d  its  head 
above  the  waves,  and  became  an  illand.     Delos  and 
Rhodes  (fays  Pliny),  iflands   which  have  long  been 


•  Pliny, 
lib.  2.' 


celebrated,  fprung  at  firft  from  the  fea.     The  fame  fadl '       g, 
is  fupported  by  fuch  a  variety  of  other  evidence  as  ren-  ' ' 

der  it  indubitable.  Philo  f  afcribes  the  event  to  the  t '"'^'''^  "^^ 
decieafe  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  If  liis  conjeflure  ''^"""''• 
be  not  without  foundation,  moft  of  the  ifles  of  the  Ar- 
ch-pelago,  being  lower  than  Rhodes,  muft  have  had  a 
fimiiar  origin.  But  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
volcanic  fires,  which  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  135th  O- 
lympiad,  railed  Therafia  and  Thera,  known  at  prefent  by 
the  Eame  of  Santorin,  from  the  depths  of  the  fea,  and 
have  in  our  days  thrown  out  feveral  fmall  iflands  adja- 
cent, alfo  produced  in  fome  ancient  era  Rhodes  and 
Delos. 

The  firft  inhabitants  of  Rhodes,  according  to  Dio-  Krft  inha- 
dorus  Siculus,  were  called  the  Telchins,  who  came  ori-bitints. 
ginally  from  the  ifland  of  Crete.  Thefe,  by  their  fliill 
in  .;flrology,  perceiving  that  the  ifl.and  was  foon  to  be 
drowned  with  water,  left  their  habitat'ons,  and  made 
room  for  the  Heliades,  or  grandfons  of  Phcebus,  who 
took  piifeflion  of  the  ifland  after  that  god  had  cleared 
it  from  the  water  and  mud  with  which  it  was  over- 
whelmed. Thefe  Heliades,  it  feems,  excelled  all  other 
men  in  learning,  and  efpecially  in  aftrology  ;  invented 
navigation,  &c  In  after  ages,  how.ver,  being  infeft- 
ed  with  great  ferpents  which  bred  in  the  ifland,  they 
had  recourfe  to  an  oracle  in  Delos,  which  advifed  them 
to  admit  Ph  irbas  a  Theffalian,  with  his  followers,  into 
Rhodes.  This  was  accordingly  done  ;  and  Phorbas 
having  deftroyed  the  ferpents,  was,  after  his  death,  ho- 
noured  as  a  demigod.  Afterwards  a  colony  of  Cretans 
fettled  in  fome  part  of  the  ifland,  and  a  little  before 
the  Trojan  war,  Tlep  .linius  the  fon  of  Hercules,  who 
was  made  king  of  the  whole  ifland,  and  governed  with 
great  jullice  and  moderation.  4 

After  the  Trojan  war,  all  the  ancient  inhabitants  "'''''' '^"* 
were  driven  out  by  the  Dorians,  who  continued  to  be  \ ',  ^'* 
mailers  of  the  ifland  R.r  many  ages.  The  government- 
was  at  firft  monarchical ;  bat  a  little  before  the  expedi- 
tion of  Xtrxes  into  Greece,  a  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment was  introduced;  during  which  the  Rhodians 
applied  themfelves  to  navigation,  and  became  very 
powerful  by  fea,  planting  feveiv.l  colonies  in  diftant 
countries.  In  the  lime  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  the 
repuohc  of  Rhodes  v.-as  rent  in  two  faftions,  one  of 
which  favoured  the  Athenians,  and  another  the  Spar- 
tans ;  but  at  length  the  latter  prevailing,  democracy 
was  abolilhed,  and  an  ariftocracy  introduced.  About  " 
351  B.  C.  we  find  the  "Rhodians  oppreiTsd  by  Maufo- 
lus  king  of  Caria,  and  at  laft  reduced  by  Artcmifia 
liis  widow.  In  this  emtrgency,  they  applied  to  the 
Athenians  ;  by  whofe  alfiftance,  probab'y,  they  regain- 
ed their  liberty.  » 

For  this  time  to  that   of  Alexander  the   Great,  the  Siibmit  t<y 
Rhodians  enjoyed  an   uninterrupted   tranquiUitv.     To  •'^''-'>'='"iif , 
him  tliey  voluatarily  fubmitted  ;.  and  were  on  that  ac-  l^rlljr"''' 
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.ihfiJ.-..     cour.t  highly  favoured  by  him  :  but  no  fooner  did  they 

v-^—  he.ii-ol  liii  ie.ith,  than  th)  drove  one  the  Msccdoni.in 

{jarrir,a»,  and  once  n:orcbjc;uut:u  tree  people.  Ab  ut 
uiis  tune  h.-ppened  a  Uieadiul  ii.uiidution  at  Riiod-s  ; 
which,  bcii.g  nccoiiipinici.;  with  violent  llorms  of  r.iin, 
Hi'.d  liailllonci  oi  a;i  e.vtr.r.rdiiKiry  Ligncfb,  beat  diwa 
many  hojlss,  and  killed  great  numbers  ot  the  intiubi- 
taiui.  As  the  city  wi.  built  in  the  torni  ol"  an  amphi- 
Kl.odc.  tliea'.re,  and  no  care  had  been  taken  to  clear  the  pipes 
and  cuiiduits  which  conveyed  the  water  into  the  lea, 
the  lower  parts  cf  the  ci:y  were  in  an  inltant  laid  un- 
der water,  Icveral  houles  quite  covered,  and  the  u.ha- 
bitants  drowned  before  they  could  get  to  the  higher 
places.  As  tlie  deluge  increafcd,  and  the  violent  Ihow- 
er,  continued,  lonie  of  tll."  inhabitants  made  to  iheir 
Ihips,  and  abandoned  the  pl.ice,  wliile  others  mifcrably 
peii.hed  in  the  waters.  Lut  while  the  city  was  thus 
ihrcatened  with  utter  dellrucfion,  the  wall  on  a  ludden 
burft  afundci,  and  the  water  diftharging  itieit  by  a  vio- 
lent Current  into  the  ic^,  uaexpedcdly  Jeli\ered  ihe  in- 
habitants from  all  danger. 

The  Rhodians  fuffered  greatly  by  this  unexpcfted 
accident,  but  foon  retfievcJ  their  lolies  by  a  clofe  ap- 
plication to  trade.  During  tlie  wars  which  took  place 
among  the  fuccclTors  of  Alexander,  the  Rhodians  ob- 
ferved  a  livid  lieutrality  ;  by  which  means  they  enrich- 
ed themfelves  fo  much,  tiiat  Rhodes  became  one  of  the 
moll  opulent  Hates  of  tliat  age  ;  inlbmuch  that,  for  the 
common  good  of  Greece,  they  undertook  the  piratic 
luar,  and,  at  their  own  charge,  cleared  the  fea^  of  the 
.  pirates  wlio  had  for  many  years   infelled  the  coafts  of 

Oiflcrcucc  Europe  and  Alia.  However,  notwiihftaiiaing  the  neu- 
with  .-inti-  traUty  they  profelfed,  as  the  mod  advantageous  branches 
II"""'-  of  their  commerce  were  derived  from  Egypt,  they 
were  more  attached  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  that  country, 
than  to  any  cf  the  neighbouring  princes.  When  there- 
fore Antigonus,  having  engaged  in  a  war  with  Ptolemy 
about  the  illand  of  Cyprus,  demanded  fuccours  ot  them, 
tliey  earneilly  intreatcd  him  not  to  compel  them  to  de- 
clare war  againll  tlielr  ancient  friend  and  ally.  But 
tliii  anfwer,  prudent  as  it  was,  drew  upon  them  the 
difpleafure  of  Aniigonus,  who  immediately  ordered  oi.e 
of  his  admirals  to  fail  wiih  liis  Heet  to  Rhodes,  and 
fei^e  all  the  thips  that  came  out  of  the  harbour  for 
Egypt.  The  Rliodians,  hading  their  harbour  blocked 
up  by  the  Heet  of  Antigonus,  e<|uii>ped  a  good  number 
of  galleys,  fell  upon  the  enemy,  and  obliged  him,  with 
die  lofs  of  many  (hips,  to  q>  it  his  rtation.  Hereupon 
Antigonus,  charging  them  as  aggrcifors,  and  beginners 
of  an  unjuft  war,  threatened  to  befiege  their  city  with 
the  ftrength  of  his  whole  at  my.  The  Rhodians  endea- 
voured by  trequent  cmbaliies  to  ajipeafe  hib  wrath  ;  but 
all  their  remonllrance.  I'ervcd  rather  to  provoke  than 
allay  his  relcntment :  and  tlie  only  terms  upon  which  he 
would  hearken  to  any  accommodafon  were,  that  the 
Rhodians  lliould  declare  war  againft  Ptckmy,  that  they 
iliould  admit  his  Heet  into  their  haibonr,  and  that  an 
liundred  of  the  chief  clti/ens  Ihould  be  delivered  up  to 
him  as  hollag.s  f  r  the  performance  of  thcfe  articles. 
The  Rhodians  fent  aniballadors  to  all  their  allies,  and 
to  Ptolemy  in  particular,  imploring  their  alliftance, 
and  reprefenting  to  the  latter,  that  their  attachment  to 
his  inteieft  had  dra*  n  upon  them  the  danger  to  wiiich 
tliey  were  c-xpofed.  The  preparations  on  both  fides  were 
inrwnenfe.  As  Antigonus  was  near  fourfcore  years  of 
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age  at  that  time,  he  committed  ihe  whole  management 
of  t!ie  war  to  his  fon  Demetrius,  wiio  ajjpearca  before 
the  city  of  Rht'Cts  witli  2C0  Ihips  ot  v.ar,  i-o  tianl- 
ports  having  on  boaid  40,000  men,  and  loco  other 
vell'elb  laden  «  itii  provilions  and  ail  f  r^s  of  warlike  en- 
gines. As  Rhodes  had  enjoyed  for  many  years  a  pro- 
tound  tranquillity,  ai.d  been  free  from  ail  devallations, 
the  expefiatiin  o:  booty,  in  the  plunder  of  fo  wealthy 
a  c  ty,  allured  multitudes  of  pir.ues  and  mercenaries  to 
join  Demetrius  in  this  expedition;  inlbmuch  that  the 
wnolc  fea  between  the  continent  and  the  ifland  was 
covered  with  lliips ;  whrcli  llriick  the  Rludians,  who 
had  a  piofped  oi  this  nighty  armaoa  from  the  walls, 
with  gieat  terror  ana  conllern..tion. 

Demetriu!.,  having  landed  his  troops  without  the 
reaih  o ,  the  enemy's  mtichines,  detached  feveral  fmall 
bodies  to  lay  walte  the  country  round  the  city,  and  cut 
down  the  trees  atid  groves,  employing  the  timber,  and 
materials  of  the  houfss  v.ithout  the  walls,  to  fortify 
his  camp  with  (troiig  ramparts  ar.d  a  treble  paliliide  ; 
which  work,  as  many  hands  were  employed,  was  finilh- 
ed  in  a  few  days.  Ttie  Rhodians,  on  their'parc,  pre- 
pared for  a  vigorous  defence.  Many  great  command- 
ers, who  liad  lignahzed  themfelves  on  other  occaiions, 
threw  themfelves  into  the  city,  being  defirous  to  try 
their  Ikill  in  military  affairs  againft  Demetrius,  who  was 
reputed  one  of  the  moll  experienced  captains  in  the 
condud  of  fie  'es  tliat  antiquity  had  produced.  The 
befiegcd  began  with  diimilling  from  the  city  all  fuch 
perfons  as  were  ulelefs  ;  and  tlien  taking  an  account  of" 
thofe  who  were  capable  ot  bearing  arms,  they  found 
that  tl.e  citizens  amounted  to  6coo,  and  the  foreigners 
to  1 000.  Liberty  was  promilcd  to  all  the  llaves  who 
ihould  diliitiguilh  thcmfelvei  by  any  glorious  adlion, 
and  the  public  engaged  to  pay  the  mafters  their  lull 
ranfom.  A  proclamation  was  likewife  made,  declaring, 
that  whoever  died  in  defence  of  tlieir  country  fliould  be 
buried  at  the  expence  of  the  public  ;  tliat  his  parents 
and  children  fliould  be  maintained  out  of  the  treafury  ; 
that  fortui.es  fliould  be  given  to  his  daughters  ;  and  his 
foils,  when  they  were  grown  up,  ih  )uld  be  crowned  and 
preiented  with  a  complete  fuit  of  armour  at  the  great 
lolemnity  of  15acchus ;  which  decree  kindled  an  incre- 
dible ardour  in  all  ranks  ot  men. 

Demetrius,  having  plat.ted  all  his  engines,  began  to 
batter  with  incredible  iury  the  walls  on  the  fide  oi'  the 
harbour  ;  buti  was  for  eight  days  fuccelhvely  repulfed 
by  the  be'ieged,  who  fet  lire  to  moll  of  hi>  warlike  en- 
gines, and  ihtieby  obliged  him  to  allow  them  fome 
reipite,  which  tliey  made  good  ule  of  in  repairing  the 
breaches,  and  building  new  w.ills  where  the  old  ones 
were  either  weak  or  low.  When  Demetrius  had  re- 
paired his  engines,  he  ordered  a  general  alJault  to  be 
made,  and  caufed  his  troops  to  advance  v/ith  loud  Ihouts, 
thinkin"-  by  this  means  to  ftrike  terror  into  tlie  enemy. 
But  the  belieged  were  fo  far  from  being  intimidated, 
that  they  repulfed  the  aggreifcrs  with  great  ilaughter, 
and  performed  the  molt  allonilliing  feats  of  bravery. 
Demetrius  returned  to  the  alfault  next  day  ;  but  was 
in  the  fame  manner  forced  to  retire,  after  having  loft  a 
preat  number  of  men,  and  fome  officers  of  dillinclion. 
lie  had  feized,  at  his  firll  landing',  an  eminence  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  the  city  ;  and,  having  ibrtified  this 
advantageous  poft,  he  caufed  feveral  batteries  to  be 
erected  there,  with  engines,  which  incelFantly  difchargcd 
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Rhodes,    again  (I  the  walls  ftones  of  150  pounds  weight.    The 
^■^"^''^'^^  towers,  being  thus  furioufly  battered  right  and  day, 
began  to  totter,  and  feveral  breaches  were  opened  in 
the  walls :    but  the  Rhodians,    unexpefledly  Tallying 
out,  drove  the  enemy  from  their  port,  everturned  their 
machines,  and  made  a  mod  dreadful  havock  ;  infomuch 
that  fome  of  them  retired  on  board  their  veffels,  and 
were  with  much  ado  prevailed  upon  to  come  adiore 
11       again. 
Severaldcf-      Demetrius  now  ordered  a  fcalade  by  fea  and  land  ai 
perate  af-   the  fame  time  ;  and  fo  employed  the  befieged,  that 
faultswith-  they  were  at  a  lois  what  place  they  fliould  chieHy  de- 
out  fucccfs.  fgj^j_     '^-^e  attack  was  carried  on  with  the  utmoft  fury 
on  all  fides,  and  the  befieged  defended  theml'elves  with 
the  greateft  intrepidity.     Such  of  the  enemy  as  advan- 
ced firll  were  thrown  down  from  the  ladders,  and  iri- 
ferably  bruifcd.,    Several  of  the  chief  officers,  having 
mounted  the  walls  to  encourage  the  foldiers  by  their 
example,    were    there    either  killed    or  taken    prifon- 
crs.     After  the  combat  had  lafted  many  hours,  with 
great  flaughter   on  botli    fides,  *Demetrius,  notwith- 
iianding  all  his  valour,  thought  it  neceffary  to  retire, 
in  order  to  repair  his  engines,  and  give  his  men  fome 
days  reft. 

Demetrius  being  fenfible  that  he  could  not  reduce 
the  city  till  he  was  mailer  of  the  port,  after  having 
refrelhed  his  men,  he  returned  with  new  vigour  againft 
the  fortifications  which  defended  the  entry  into  the 
harbour.  When  he  came  within  the  caft  of  a  dart,  he 
caufed  a  vaft  quantity  of  burning  torches  and  firebrands 
to  be  thrown  into  the  Rhodian  Ihips,  which  were  riding 
there  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  galled,  with  dreadful 
Jhowers  of  darts,  arrows,  and  ftones,  fuch  as  oifered 
to  extinguilh  the  flames.  However,  in  fpite  of  their 
Jitmoft  efforts,  the  Rhodians  put  a  Hop  to  the  fire ; 
and,  having  with  great  expedition  manned  three  of 
their  ftrongeft  (hips,  drove  with  fuch  violence  againll 
the  veflels  on  which  the  enemy's  machines  were  planted, 
that  they  were  fhattered  in  pieces,  and  the  engines 
difmounted  and  thrown  into  the  fea.  Exceftus  the 
Rhodian  admiral,  being  encouraged  by  this  fuccefs 
attacked  the  enemy's  fleet  with  his  three  fhips,  and 
funk  a  great  many  veflels ;  but  was  himfelf  at  laft  taken 
prif  ner  :  the  other  two  veflels  made  their  efcape,  and 
regained  the  port. 

As  unfortunate  as  this  laft  attack  had  proved  to  De- 
metrius, he  determined  to  undertake  another  ;  and, 
in  order  to  fucceed  in  his  attempt,  he  ordered  a  ma- 
chine of  a  new  invention  to  be  built,  which  was  thrice 
the  height  and  hreadtli  of  thofe  he  had  lately  loft. 
When  the  work  was  firiifhcd,  he  caufed  the  engine  to 
be  placed  near  the  port,  which  he  was  refolved,  at  all 
adventures,  to  force.  But  as  it  was  upon  the  point 
of  entering  the  harbour,  a  dreadful  ftormarifing,  drove 
it  againft  the  Ihnre,  with  the  vclfels  on  which  it  had 
been  reared.  The  befieged,  whu  were  attentive  to  im- 
prove all  favourable  coijuniflures,  while  the  tempeft 
was  Hill  raging,  made  a  fally  agaii:ft  thofe  who  de- 
fended the  eminence  nu-ntioncd  above;  and,  though 
repulfed  feveral  times,  carried  it  at  lalt,  obliging  the 
Den.etri.m:-,  tc  the  number  ot  400,  to  throw  down 
their  arni^  and  i'ubmit.  After  tliis  viiSory  gained  by 
the  Rhodians,  there  arrived  to  their  aid  150  Gnof- 
fians,  and  500  men  lent  by  Ptolemy  from  Egypt,  moft 
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of  them  being   natives    of  Rhodes,    who  had  ferved     Rhotfei. 
among  the  king's  troops. 

Demetrius  being  extremely  mortified  to  fee  all  his 
batteries  againft  the  harbour  rendered  inefleclual,  re- 
folved to  employ  them  by  land,  in  hopes  of  carrying  jj 
the  city  by  aiiault,  or  at  leaft  reducing  it  to  the  ne-DemetnU 
cefllty  of  capitulating.  With  this  view,  having  got  f""'es.i 
together  a  vaft  quantity  of  timber  and  other  mate-  "^.^  "'*" 
rials,  he  framed  the  famous  engine  called  ^"'""/o'''^)  j, '["poJ;,' 
which  was  by  many  degrees  larger  than  any  that  had 
ever  been  invented  before.  Its  bafis  was  fquare,  each 
fide  being  iu  length  near  50  cubits,  and  made  up  of 
iquare  pieces  of  timber,  bound  together  with  plates  of 
iron.  In  the  middle  part  he  placed  thick  planks,  about 
a  cubit  diftant  from  each  other;  and  on  thefe  the 
men  were  to  ftand  who  forced  the  engine  forward. 
The  whole  was  moved  upon  eight  ftrong  and  large 
wheels  whofe  felloes  were  ftrengthened  with  ftror.g 
iron  plates.  In  order  to  facilitate  and  vary  the  move- 
ments of  the  helepolis,  carters  were  placed  under  it, 
whereby  it  was  turned  in  an  inftant  to  what  fide  the 
workmen  and  engineers  pleafed.  From  each  of  the 
four  angles  a  large  pillar  of  wood  was  carried  to  about 
the  height  of  100  cubits,  and  inclining  to  each  other  ; 
the  whole  machine  confifting  of  nine  ftories,  wliole 
dimenfions  gradually  lelTened  in  the  afcent.  The  firlt. 
ftory  was  fupported  by  43  beams,  and  the  laft  by  no 
more  than  nine.  Three  fides  of  the  machine  were 
plated  over  with  iron,  to  prevent  its  being  damaged  by 
the  fire  that  might  be  thrown  from  the  city.  In  the 
front  of  each  ftory  were  windows  of  the  fame  fize  and 
fhape  as  the  engines  that  were  to  be  difcharged  from 
thence.  To  each  window  were  fhutters,  to  draw  up 
for  the  defence  of  thofe  who  managed  the  machines, 
and  to  deaden  the  force  of  the  ftones  thrown  by  tlie 
enemy,  the  Oiutters  being  convered  with  flcins  ftiiifei 
with  wooL  Every  ftory  was  fumilhed  with  two  large 
ftaircafes,  that  whatever  was  neceflary  might  be  brought 
up  by  one,  while  others  w-ere  going  down  by  the  other, 
and  fo  every  thing  might  be  difpatched  without  tumult 
or  confufion.  This  huge  machine  was  moved  forwards 
by  3000  of  the  ftrongeft  men  of  the  whole  army  ;  but 
the  art  with  which  it  was  built  greatly  facilitated  the 
motion.  Demetrius  caufed  likewife  to  be  made  feve- 
ral teftudoes  or  pent-houfes,  to  cover  his  men  while 
they  advanced  to  fill  up  the  trenches  and  ditches  ;  and 
invented  a  new  fort  of  galleries,  tlirough  which  thofe 
who  were  employed  at  the  fiege  might  pafs  and  re- 
pafs  at  their  pleafure,  without  the  leaft  danger.  He 
employed  all  his  feamen  in  levelling  the  ground  over 
which  the  machines  were  to  be  brought  up  to  tlie 
fpace  of  four  furlongs.  The  number  of  workmen  who 
were  employed  on  this  occafinn  amounted  to  30,000.  ti 

In  the  mean    time,  the   Rhodians,  obferving   thefe  The  R(.o- 
formidable   preparations,  were  bufy  in  raifing  a  new  '-i-is  "'^'^ 
wall  within  that  which  the  enemy  intended   to  batter  *  "^'''"' "■"•'• 
witli  the  helepolis.     In  order  to  accomplilh  this   work, 
they  pulled  down  the  wall  which  furrounded  the  theatre, 
fome  r.eighbouring  houfes,  and  even  fome  temples,  af- 
ter  having  folemnly  promifed  to  build  more  maguiS- 
cent  ftrudures  in  honour  of  the  gods,  if  the  city  were 
preferved.     At  the  fame  time,  they  fent  out  nine  of 
their  bell  fliips  to  fei,de  fuch  of  the  enemy's  veflels  as 
they  could   meet  w  ith,  and  thereby  diilrefs  them  for 
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Rh>r>i.  war.t  cf  provifions.  As  thcfe  (hips  were  ccn.mandcd 
by  tlieir  brav^  fea-officsrs,  they  foon  relumed  vith  an 
in.mtr.fe  bcoty,  and  a  great  in;iny  prifoners.  Among 
oti.cr  vclTcls  iliey  tcok  a  galley  richly  laden,  on  board 
fif  whicli  tlicy  f.  und  a  great  variety  of  valuable  furni- 
ture, r.nJ  a  royal  ri.be,  which  Phil.i  hericlf  had  wrought 
and  lent  as  a  prelent  to  her  hulbnnd  Demetrius,  ac- 
companied with  a  letter  wiiitcn  with  her  own  hand. 
The  Rhodians  fcnt  the  furniture,  the  royal  robe,  and 
even  the  letter,  to  Ptolemy  ;  which  exafpcrated  Deme- 
trius to  a  great  degree. 

■\MiiIe  Demetrius  was  preparing  to  attack  the  city, 
the  Rhodians  having  afiembled  the  people  and  magi- 
ftrates  to  confult  about  the  meafures  they  (hould  take, 
fome  propofed  in  the  a/Tembly  the  pulling  down  of  the 
llatues  of  Antigonus  and  his  fon  Demetrius,  which 
till  then  had  been  held  in  the  utmoft  veneration.  But 
this  prrpof.ll  was  generally  rcjefted  with  indignation, 
and  their  prudent  conduit  greatly  allayed  the  wrath 
both  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius.  However,  the 
latter  continued  to  carry  on  the  ficge  with  the  utmoll 
vigour,  thinking  it  would  refleft  no  fmall  diflionour 
on  him  were  he  obliged  to  quit  the  place  without 
making  himfelf  mafter  of  it.  He  caufed  the  walls  to 
be  fecretly  undermined  :  but,  when  they  were  ready 

'f,".f'  '"'  'o  f-"-^'>  ^  deferier  very  opportunely  gave  notice  of  the 
whole  to  the  townfmen  ;  who  having,  with  all  expe- 
dition, drawn  a  deep  trench  all  along  the  wall,  began  to 
countermine,  and,  meeting  the  enemy  under  ground, 
obliged  them  to  abandon  the  work.  While  both  par- 
lies guarded  the  mines,  one  Athenagoras  a  Miletian, 
who  liad  been  fent  to  the  affiftance  of  tlie  Rhodians  by 
Ptolemy  with  a  body  of  mercenaries,  promifed  to  be- 
tray the  city  to  the  Demetrians,  and  let  them  in  thro' 
the  mines  in  the  night-time.  But  this  vras  only  in 
r.rdcr  to  enfnare  them;  for  Alexander,  a  noble  Ma- 
cedonian, whom  Demetrius  had  fent  with  a  choice 
bcdy  of  troops  to  take  pofieffion  cf  a  poll  agreed  on, 
no  fooner  appeared,  but  he  was  taken  prifoner  by  the 
Rhodians,  V  ho  were  waiting  for  him  under  arms. — 
Athenagoras  was  crowned  by  the  fcnate  with  a  crown 
cf  gold,  and  prefented  with  five  talents  of  filver. 

Demetrius  now  gave  over  all  thoughts  of  under- 
mining the  walls,  and  placed  all  his  hopes  of  reducing 

no  piirpcff.  the  city  in  the  batterij-g-engines  which  he  had  con- 
trived. Having  therefore  levelled  the  ground  under 
the  walls,  he  brought  up  his  helepolis,  with  four  te- 
ftudoeson  each  fide  of  it.  Two  other  tedudocs  of  an 
extraordinary  fize,  bearing  battering-rams,  were  like- 
wife  moved  forwards  by  icoo  men.  Each  ftory  of 
the  helepolis  was  filled  with  all  forts  of  engines  for 
difcharging  of  ftones,  arrows,  and  daris.  When  all 
ihir^gs  were  ready,  Demetrius  ordered  ihe  fignal  to 
be  given ;  when  his  men,  felting  up  a  fliout,  aifiiulted 
the  city  en  all  fides  both  by  fea  and  land.  But,  in 
the  heat  cf  the  attack,  when  the  walls  were  ready  to 
fall  by  tl.e  repeated  ftrckcs  of  the  battering-rams,  am- 
bafladors  ariived  from  Cnidus,  earnellly  foliciting  De- 
Bieiiius  to  fufpcnd  all  further  hoftilitie?,  and  at  the 
f.imc  time  giving  him  hopes  that  they  fhnuld  prev;iil 
upon  the  Rhodians  to  fiibmit  to  an  honourable  cajii- 
tulaticn.  A  fiifpcr.fion  cf  arms  was  accordingly  MgrtL-d 
HP,  and  amliatradors  fcnt  from  both  fides.  But  the 
Rhodians  rcfufirg  to  capitulate  on  the  conditions  cf- 
ftrcd  them,  the  attack  Was  renewed  with  lb  much  fury, 


A  general 
ailault  to 


and  the  m.ichincs  played  cfT  in  {o  brifk  a  manner, 
that  a  l.>rge  tower  bui't  with  fquare  ftones,  and  the 
wall  that  Hanked  it,  were  battered  down.  The  bcfic 
ged,  neverihelefs,  fought  in  the  breach  with  fo  much 
courage  and  refolution,  that  the  enemy,  alter  various 
unfucc<fsful  attcnipf,  were  forced  to  abandon  tlie  cn- 
terprile,  and  retire. 

In  this  conjunifcure,  a  fleet  which  Ptolemy  had 
freighted  with  300,000  meafures  cf  corp,  and  diffe- 
rent kinds  cf  pulfe  for  the  ufe  of  the  Rhooians,  ar- 
rived very  feafonably  in  the  port,  nothwithdanding  the 
vigilance  of  the  enemy's  fiiip?,  which  cruized  on  the 
coafts  of  the  ifland  to  furprife  them.  A  few  days 
after  came  in  fafe  two  other  fleets,  one  fent  by  Caf- 
fander,  vvith,  rco,cco  bulhels  of  barley  ;  the  other 
by  Lyfiniachus,  with  400,000  bufliels  of  corn  and  as 
many  cf  barley.  This  fcafonable  and  plentiful  fupply 
arriving  when  the  city  began  to  fufier  for  want  of 
provifions,  infpircd  the  befieged  with  new  courage, 
and  raifed  their  drooping  fpirits.  Being  thus  animated 
they  formed  a  defign  oi  felling  the  enemy's  engines  en 
fire  ;  and  with  this  view^  ordered  a  body  of  men  to  fally 
cut  the  night  enfuing,  about  the  fecond  waieh,  with 
torches  and  fiiebrands,  having  lirll  placed  on  the  walls 
an  incredible  number  of  engines,  to  difchargc  ftones, 
arrows,  darts,  and  fire-balls,  ag;:inft  ihofe  whofhoiild 
attempt  to  oppofe  their  detachment.  The  Rhodian 
troops,  purfuant  to  their  orders,  all  on  a  fudden  fallied 
out,  and  advancing,  in  fpite  of  all  oppofition,  to  the  bat- 
teries, fetlhem  on  fire,  while  the  engines  from  die  walls 
played  incellantly  on  thofe  who  endeavoured  to  extin- 
guilh  tlie  flames.  The  Demetrians  on  this  occafion  fell 
in  great  numbers,  being  incapable,  in  the  darknefs  of 
the  night,  either  to  fee  the  engines  that  continually  dif- 
charged  fhowers  cf  llones  and  arrows  upon  them,  or  to 
join  in  one  body  and  repulfe  the  enemy.  The  confla- 
gration was  fo  great,  that  feveral  plates  of  iron  falling 
from  the  helepolis,  that  vaft  engine  would  have  been 
entirely  confumed,  had  not  the  troops  that  were  fta- 
tioned  in  it  with  all  poffible  fpeed  quenched  the  fire 
with  water,  before  prepared,  and  ready  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  engine  againft  fuch  accidents.  Deme- 
tilus,  fearing  left  all  his  machines  fliould  be  confumed, 
called  together,  by  found  cf  trumpet,  thofe  whofe  pro- 
vince it  was  to  move  them  ;  and,  Ly  their  help,  brought 
them  off  before  they  were  entirely  deflroyed.  When  it: 
was  day,  he  commanded  all  the  darts  and  arrows  that 
had  been  ihot  by  the  Rhodians  to  be  carefully  gather- 
ed, that  he  might  from  their  number  form  fome  judge- 
ment of  the  number  of  machines  in  the  city.  Above 
800  firebrands  were  found  on  the  fpot,  and  no  fewer 
than  1500  darts,  all  difcharged  in  a  very  fm;ill  portion 
cf  tlie  night.  This  flruck  the  prince  himfelf  with  no 
fmall  terror  ;  for  he  never  imagined  that  they  would 
have  been  able  to  bear  the  charges  of  fuch  formidable 
preparations.  However,  after  liaving  canfcd  the  flain 
to  be  buried,  and  given  direiflions  forthe  curing  oi'the 
wounded,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  repairing  of 
his  machine?,  which  had  been  difmounted  and  rendered 
quite  unferviceable. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  befieged,  improving  the  refpite 
allowed  them  by  the  removal  of  the  machines,  built  a 
third  wall  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  which  trok  in  al 
that  pait  that  was  moft  expof.-d  to  the  enemy's  bat- 
terits  ;  acd,  bcfides,  drew  a  deep  trench    behind  tlie 

breach,. 


Rliodet. 
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breach,  to    prevent  the  enemy  from  entering  the  city    already  taken  ;  but  the  commanding  officers  difpatched    Rhoirr. 
thnt  way.     At  the  fame  time,  they  detached  a  iquadron    orders  to  the  foldiers  on  the  rampart;  not  to  quit  t'leir  "-— >'-^- 
ot  their  beft  flups,  under  the  command  of  Amyncas,    pofts,  nor  ftir  from  their  refpeflive  ftations.     Havin- 
who  made  over  to  the   continent   ot   Afia  ;  and  there   thus  fecured  t!ie  walls,  they  put  themfelves  at  the  head 
meeting  with  fome  privateers  who  were  commiffioned    of  a  chofen  body  of  theii^own  troops,  and  of  thofe  who 

ihef;  chai-g;eJ 


by  Demctri\is,  took  both  the  fhlps  and  the  men,  among    were  lately  come  from  Egypt,  and  wiih  ih 
whom  \yere  Timocles  the  chief  of^the  pirates,^  and  ie-    the  enemy's  detachment.  But  the  darkntfs  of  the  nigh: 

prevented  them  from  dillodging  the  enemy  and  re- 
gaining the  advantageous  poiis  they  had  feized.  Day, 
however,  no  Ibcner  appeared,  than  they  reaev.'ed  their 


veral  other  olBcers  cf  dillinftion  belonging  to  the  fljet 
of  Demetrius.  On  their  return,  they  CA\  in  with  feve- 
jal  velfels  laden  with  corn  for  the  enemy's  camp,  which 
ihey  likev/ife  took,  and  brought  into  the  port.  Thele 
were  foon  followed  hy  a  numerous  fleet  offmall  velftls 
loaded  with  corn  and  provifions  ftntthem  by  Ptolemy, 
together  with  1500  men,  commanded  by  Antigonus  a 


attack  with  wonderful  bravery.  The  Demetrians  with- 
out the  walls,  with  loud  (houts  endeavoured  to  animate 
thofe  who  had  entered  the  place,  and  infpire  them  with 
resolution  to  maintain  their  ground  till  they  v.'ere  re- 


!D«(nctr'us 
makes  a 
Ireach  in 
the  walls , 
but  is  ftill 
repulfcd. 


Macedonian  ot  great  experience  m  military   atfairs —  Heved  with  freft  troops.      The    Rbodiaas  bein-  f^n- 

Demetrius,  in  the  mean  time,  having  repaired  h.s  ma-  fibk  that  their  fortunes,  liberties,  and  all  that  wal  dear 

chines,  brought  them  up  anew  to  the  walls  ;  which  lie  to  them  in  the  world,  lay  at  ftake,  fcu^^hr  like  men  in 

inceifantly  battered  till  he  opened  a  great  breach  and  the  utmoft  defpair,  tlic  enemy  defendin|  their  poRs  for 

threw  down  feveral  towers.     But  when  he  came  to  the  feveral  hours  without  givincr  trround  ui  the  leaft.       At 

alfault,  the  Rhodians,  under  the  command  of  Aminias,  length  the  Rhodians,  encouraging  each  other  to  ever 

defended  themfelves  with  luch  relolution  and  intrepi-  themfelves  in  defence  of  their  cou-.trv,  and  animated' 


dity,  that  he  was  in  three  fucceffive  attacks  repulfed 
with  great  flaughter,  and  at  lall  forced  to  retire.  The 
Rhodians  likewife,  on  this  occafion,  loll  feveral  offi- 
cers ;  and  amongll  others,  the  brave  Aminias  their  com- 
mander. 

While  the  Rhodians  were  thus    fignalizing    them- 


by  the  example  of  their  leaders,  made  a  laft  effort,  and, 
breaking  into  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy's  battalion, 
there  killed  both  their  commanders.     After  their  death 


23 

the  reft  were  eafily  put  in  diforder,  and  all  to  a  man  ;'^"'  '"'^  ^" 
either  killed  or  taken  prifoners. 


1  he  Rhodians  like- taken, 
wife  on  this  occafion  loft  many  of  their  bell  command- 


felvesm  the  defence  of  their  country,  a  fecond  embaify  er.  ;  and  among  the  reft  Damotetis  their  chief  masi- 

anived  at  the  camp  of  Demetrius  from  Athens  and  ftrate,  a  man  of  extraordinarv  valour, Vhoh?d  fi'-rali- 

theothercitiesofGreece.lohcitmg  Demetrius  to  com-  zed  himfelf  during  the  whole' timecf  the  fiege      " 

pole  matters,  and  ftrike  up  a  peace  with  the  Rhodians.  Demetrius,  not  at  all  difcoura^ed  by  this  check,  was 

At  the  requeft  of  the  ambalftdors,  who  were  in    all  making  the  necetRiry  preparatiolis  for  a  new  affault. 

above  50,  aceffation  ot  arms  was  agreed  upon  ;  but  when  he  received  letters  from  his  father  Anticronu 


the  terms  offered  by  Demetrius  being  anew  rejeaed  by   joining  him  to    conclude  a  peace  with  the'^Rhodi 


H!s  troops 
enter  the 
breach  j 


the  Rhodians,  the  ambaffadors  returned  home  without 
being  able  to  bring  tlie  contending  parties  to  an  agree- 
ment. Hoftilities  were  therefore  renewed ;  and  Deme- 
trius, whofe  imagination  was  fertile  in  expedients  for 
fucceeding  in  his  projeifls,  formed  a  detachment  of 
1500  of  his  beft  troops,  under  the  condufl  of  Alcimus 
and  Mancius,  two  oflkers  of  great  relolution  and  ex- 
perience, ordering  them  to  enter  the  breach  at  mid- 
night, and,  forcing  the  entrenchment  behind  it,  to  pof 
fels  themfelves  of  the  polls  about  the  theatre,  where  it 
would  be  no  dilBcuk  matter  to  maintain  themfelves 


s,  en- 


upun  the  beft  terms  he  could  get,  left  he  (hould  lofe 
his  whole  army  in  the  fiege  of  a  iingle  town.  From 
tliis  time  Demetrius  wanted  only  fome  plaufible  pre- 
tence for  breaking  up  the  fiege.  The  Rhodians  like- 
wife  were  now  more  inclined  to  come  to  an  agreement 
than  formeily;  Ptolemy  having  acquainted  them  that 
he  Intended  to  fend  a  great  quantity  of  corn,  and  5000 
men  to  their  alhftance,  but  tliat  he  would  firft  have 
them  try  whether  they  could  make  up  matters  with  De- 
metrius  upon  reafonable  terms.  At  the  fame  time  am- 
bafEidors  arrived  from  the  ^tolian  republic,  foliciiing 
the  contending  parties  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  which 


againft  any  efforts  of  the  townfmen.     In  urder  to  fa-  

cilitate  the  execution  of  Co  important  and  dangerous  might  invdve^alfthe  eall  in  endlefs  calamities 

an  undertaking    and  amufe  the  enemy  with  tailb  at-        An  accident  which  happened  to  Demetrius  m    this         21 

tacks,  he  at  the  fame  time,  upon  a  fignal  given,  order-  conjundure,  did  not  a  little    contribute  towards    th- '^'i'^ '^^''■- 

ed  the  reft  ot  the  army  to  let  up  a  fliout,  and  attack  the  wilhed-for  pacification.      This  prince  was  preparing  to  ^±Tut 

city  on  all  fides  both  by  le.r  and  land.     By  this  means  advance  his  helepolis  againft  the  city,  when  a  Rhodian  iVf 

he  hoped  that,  the  belieged  being  alarmed  mall  parts,  engineer  found  means  to 

his    detachment  might  Knd  an  oppoittmity  of  forcing  undermined  the  tract  of  grouua  over  wnicn  tne  neiepoiis 


terw 

theatr 

expert ;  for  the    troops  having  let    up  a   Ihout  from  to  the  place  that  v.-as  undermined,  funk'  fo""de-p 

all  quarters,  as  if  they  were  advancing  to  a  general  the  ground  that  it  was  impoif.ble  to  draw  it  out  aeani. 

allault,  the  detachment  commanded  by  Alcimus  and  1'his  mibfnrrMnc>.  if  vv,>  i-~': — •>- •  •  ■■'•         • 

Mancius  entered  the  breach,  and  fell  upon  thofe  who 


into 


-'  --  -  '  — — .  ^  .  w^wLiuj  ain.1   V  itruvius, 

'determined  Demetrius  to  hearken  to  the  ^toiian  ain- 

hewalltnat  covered  It,  with    balfadors,  and  at  lall  to  ftrike  up  a  peace  upon  the  fol- 

fuch  vigour,  that,  having  flain  the  moft  part  ot  them    lowing  conditions :  That  the  republic  of  Rhodes  fliou'd 


defended  the  ditch,  and  the  wall  that  covered  it,  with 


and  put  the  reft  in  confufion,  they    advanced  to   the    be  maintained  in  the  full 
theatre,  and  feized  on  tlie  poft  adjoining  to  it.      This    rights,  privil 
occafioned  a  general  uproar  in  the  city  as  if  it  had  been 


ir,y 


yment  of  their  ancient  The  lict« 
rights,  privileges,    and   liberties,  without  any  foreign  riiQd.  " 
gariifon  ;  that  they  fhould  renew  their  ancient  alliance 


e  2 


iiance 
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K!,ij'.    with  Antigonu',  anJ  afliri  liiiu  in  !iis  wars  againft  all   meafurcs  of  corn,  with  many  other  tliintrs  of  great  va- 
^-'"^'"*' ;Vites  .inj  princes  except  Pti  leniy  king  of  Egypt  ;  and    lue.       Pnifuis,   MithriJates,  and   all  the  princes   then 
tha',ft-r  the  efie>5tual  prrlormanccof  the   articles  ftipu-    reigning  in  Aha,  made  them  proporlionahle,  prefents  : 


Uhodes. 


lated  between  them.ihey  Ihould  deliver  loohoftagcs, 
iuch  as  Demetrius  {liould  make  clioice  of,  except  thofe 
who  bore  any  public  employment. 

Thus  was  the  fiege  railed,  after  it  had  continued  a 


in  fliort,  all  the  Greek  towns  and  nations,  all  the  princes 
of  Europe  and  Alia,  contributed,  according  to  their 
ability,  to  the  relief  of  the  Rhodians  on  that  occa- 
fion  ;  infomuch  that  their  city  not  only  foon  rofe  from 


whole  year ;  and    the  Rhodians  amply  rewarded  all   its  ruins,  but  attained  to  an  higher  pitch  of  fplendor 
thofe  wlio  had  dillinauilhcd  themfclvcs  in  the  fervice    than  ever. 


»5 


)f  their  country.  They  alfo  fet  up  rtatues  to  Piolemy, 
CaiFunder,  and  Lyfimachus  ;  to  all  of  whom  they  paid 
tlie  hi'.;helt  honours,  efpecially  to  the  firft,  whom  they 


In  the  year  203  B.  C.  the  Rhodians  engaged  in  aWar  witk 
war  with  Philip   of  Macedon.  This  monarch  had  inva-  i^"'''',"'^ 
ded  the  territories  of  Attalus   king  ofPergamus;  and     ''"  ""* 


worfiiipped  as  a  god.     Demetrius  at  his  departure  pre-    bccraufe  the   Rhodians  feemed  to  favour  their  ancient 
Tented  them  with  the  helepolis,  and  all  the  other  ma-    friend,  fent  one  Heraclides,  by  birth  a  Tarentine,  to 


cliiiies  which  he  had  employed  in  battering  the  city  ; 
liom  the  f.ile  of  which,  with  feme  additional  fums  of 
their  own,  they  erefled  the  famous  coloifus.     After  this 


fet  fire  to  their  fleet ;  at  the  fame  time  that  he  difpatch- 
ed  ambalTadors  into  Crete,  in  order  to  llir  up  the  Cre- 
tans again  ft  the  Rhodians,  and  prevent  them  from  fend- 


tliey  applied  tliemfdves  entirely  to  trade  and  naviga-    ing  any  alTiftance  to  Attalus.      Upon  this  war  was  im 


ticin;  by  which  means  they  became  quite  maftcrs  of  the 
lira,  and  much  more  opuLnt  than  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nations.       As  far  as  lay  in  their     power,  they 


mediately  proclaimed.  Philip  at  firft  gained  an  incon- 
fiderable  advantage  in  a  naval  engagement ;  but  the 
next  year  was  defeated  with  the  lofs  of    11,000    men, 


■War 


januig  n.itions  of  the  eaft.     However,  they  could  not 
avoid  a  war  with  the  Byzantines,  the  occalion  of  which 
\viih    ^^'^*  **  follows  :  The  Byzantines  being  'bliired  to  pay 


endeavoured  to  preferve  a  neutrality  with  regard  to  the    while  the  Rhodians   loft  but  60  men    and   Attalus  70, 

Alter  this  lie  carefully  avoided  coming  to  an  engage- 
ment at  Tea  either  with  Attalus  or  the  Rhodians.  The 
combined  fleet,  in  the  mean  time,  failed  towards  the 
illand  of  jEgina  in  hopes  of  intercepting  him  :  but  ha- 
ving I  ailed  in  their  purpofe,  they  failed  to  Athens, 
where  they  concluded  a  treaty  with  that  people  ;  and, 
on  their  return,  drew  all  the  Cyclades  into  a  confede- 
racy againft  Philip.     But  while    the  allies  were  thus 


tliL-  Eyzau-  a  yearly  liibutc  of  80  talents  to  the  GauU,  in  order  to 
tii.cs-  raife  this  fum,  they  came  to  a  r<*folution  of  laying  a  toll 

on  all  iliips,  that  traded  to  the  Pontic  fea.  This  refclu- 
tion  provoked  the  Rhodians,  who  were  a  trading  na- 
tion, above  all  the  reft.     For  this  reafon  they  immedi- 


ately difpatched  ambalfadors  to  the  Byzantines,  com-  waft'ng  their  time  in  negociations,   Philip,  having  divi- 

piaining  of  the  new  tax;  but  as  the  Byzantines  had  no  ded  has  forces  into  two  b  idics,  fent  one,  under  the  com- 

cther  method  of  fatisfying  the  G.iuls,  they  perfifted  in  mand  ol  Philocles,  to  ravage  the  Athenian  territories; 

their    refolution.     The    Rhodians  now  declared  war,  and  put  the  other  ab-ard  his  fleet,  with  orders  to  fail 

and  prevailed  upon  Prufias    king  of  Bithynia,  and   At-  to  Meronea,   a  city  on  the  north  fide  of  Thrace.     He 

talus   king  of    Pcrgamns,    to  allift    them;  by    which  then  marched  towards  that  city  himfelf  with  a  body  of 

confederacy  the    Byzantines  were  fo  intimidated,  that  forces,    took  it  by  alfault,  anJ  reduced  a  great  many 

tliey  agreed  to  exa<5l  no  toll  from  fhips  trading  to  the  others ;  lb  that    the  confederates    would,  in    all  pro- 

Pontic  fea,  the  demand  which  had  been  the  occafionof  bability,  have  had  little  reafon  to  boaft  of  their  fuc 
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,4       the  war. 

A  dreadful      About  this  time  happened  a  dreadful  earthquake, 

c.irthquanc  which  threw  down  the  coioffus,  the  arfenal,  and  great 

at  Rhodes.  p;,rt  of  the  city-walls  of  Rliodcs  ;  whicli  calamity  the 

Rhodians  improved  to  their  advantage,  fending  ambaf- 

fad  irs  to  all  the  Grecian  princes  and   ftates  to  whom 


cefs,  had  not  the  Romans  come  to  their  affiftance,  by  T        „?« 
whofe  help  the  war  was  foon  terminated  to  their  ad-   ?'u '','u  ~ 
vantage.     In  the  war  which  took  place    between  tlie  Romanj. 
Romans  and  Antiochus  the  Great  king  of  Syria,  the 
Rhodians  wore  very  ufelul  allies  to  the  former.     The 
beft  part  of  their  fleet  was  indeed  dellroyed  by  a  trea- 


their  lofl'es  were  fo  much  exaggerated,  that  their  coun-    cherous  contrivance  of  Polyxeniades  the  Syrian  admi 
tiynien  obtained  immenfe  funis  of  money  under  pretence    ral  ;  but  they  foon  fitted  out  another,  and  defeated  a 


of  repairing  them.  Hiero  king  of  Syracufc  prefented 
them  with  100  talents  ;  and,  beiides,  exempted  from  all 
tolls  and  duties  fuch  as  traded  to  Rhodes.  Ptolemy 
king  ot  Egypt  gave  them  100  talents,  a  million  cf  mea- 
furcs  of  wheat,  materials  for  building  20  quinqueremes 


Syrian  fqiiaJron  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Hanni- 
bal, the  Carthaginian  commander  ;  after  which,  in  con- 
junclion  with  the  Romans,  they  utterly  defeated  the 
whole  Syrian  fleet  commanded  by  Polyxeniades;  which, 
together   with  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of  Magnefia,  fo  di- 


and  the  like    number  of   triremes  ;  and,  befides,  fent    fpirited  Antiochus,  that  he  fubmitted  to  whatever  con. 
them    100  arthitefts,  302  workmen,  and  materials  for    ditinns  the  Romans  plcafed 


repairing  their  public  buildings,  to  a  great  value,  pay- 
ing them  moreover  24  talents  a-year  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  workmen  whom  he  fent  them.     Antigo- 


For  thefe  fervices  the  Rhodians  were  rewarded  with 
the  provinces  of  Lycia  and  Caria  ;  but  tyrannizing 
over  the  people  in  a  terrible  manner,  the  Lycians  ap- 


nus  gave  them   100  talents  of  Hlver,  with  10,000  pieces  plied  to  the  Romans  for  protection.     This  was  readily 

of  timber,  each    piece    being     16  cubits    long;  7000  granted;  but  the   Rhodians  were  fo  much  difpleafcd 

planks  ;  3000  pounds  of  iron,  as  many  of  pitch  and  re-  with  tlieir  interfering  in  this  matter,  that  tliey  fccretly 

fin,  and  looc  mcafures  of  tar.     Chryfcis,  a  woman  of  favoured  Perfes  in  the  war  which  Ijroke  out  between 

dillinclion,  fent  them  100,000  meafures  of  wheat,  and  him  and  the  Roman  republic.     For  this  oiTence  the 

30CO  pounds   of  lead.     Antiofihus  exempted  from  all  tv/o  provinces  ab-n-ementioncd  were  taken  from  them  ; 

taxes  and   duties  the   Rhodian  fhips  trading  to  his  do-  but  the  Rliodi.ms,  liaving  baniflied  or  put  to  death  thofe 

minions ;  prefented  ihcm  with  to  galleys,  and  200,000  who  had  favoarcj  Perfes,  were  again  admitted  into  fa" 
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vcur,  and  greatly  honoured  by  the  fenate.     In  the  Mi- 

'  tliridatic  war,  their  alliance  with  Rome  brought  upon 

.  them  the  king  of  Pontus  with  all  his  force;  but  having 

loll  the  greateft  part  of  his  fleet  before  the  city,  he  was 

obliged  to  raife  die  fiege  without  performing  any  re- 

■  markable  exploit.    In  the  war  which  Pompey  made  on 

■  the  Cilician  pirates,  the  Rhodians  afllfted  him  with  all 
their  naval  force,  and  had  a  great  fhare  in  the  viftories 
which  he  gained.  In  the  civil  war  between  Csfar  and 
Pompey,  they  aflifted  tlie  latter  with  a  very  numerous 
fleet.  After  his  death  they  fided  with  Cxfar  ;  which 
drew  upon  them  the  refentment  of  C.  Caflius,  who  ad- 
vanced to  the  iflands  of  Rhodes  with  a  powerful  fleet, 
after  having  reduced  the  greateft  part  of  the  continent. 
The  Rhodians,  torrified  at  his  approach,  fent  ambaf- 
fadors  intreating  him  to  make  up  matters  in  an  amicable 
manner,  and  pr^imifmg  to  Ibmd  neuter,  and  recal  the 
fliips  which  they  had  lent  to  the  aflillance  of  the  trium- 
viri. Caffius  infilled  upon  their  delivering  up  their 
fleet  to  him,  and  putting  him  in  polTelFion  both  of  their 
harbour  and  city.  This  demand  the  Rhodians  would 
by  no  means  comply  with,  and  therefore  began  to  put 
tliemi'elves  in  a  condition  to  ftand  a  fiege;  but  firft  lent 
Archelaus,  who  had  taught  Caffius  the  Greek  tongue 
vhile  he  ftudied  at  Rhodes,  to  intercede  with  his  dif- 
ciple  in  their  behalf.  Archelaus  could  not,  witli  all  his 
authority,  prevail  upon  him  to  moderate  hi$  demands 
wherefore  the  Rhodians,  having  created  one  Alexander 
a  bold  and  enterprifmg  man,  their  prstoror  prytanis, 
equipped  a  fleet  of  33  fail,  and  fent  it  out  under  the 
command  of  Mnafeus,  an  experienced  fea-officer,  to  of- 
fer Caffius  battle.  Both  fleets  fought  with  incredible 
bravery,  and  the  vidory  was  long  doubtful :  but  the 
Rhodians,  being  at  length  overpowered  by  numbers, 
were  forced  to  return  with  their  fleet  to  Rhodes ;  two 
of  their  fliips  beinglunk,and  thereft  vei  ymuch  damaged 
by  the  heavy  (hips  of  the  Romans.  This  was  the  fir  ft 
lime,  as  our  author  obferves,  that  the  Rhodians  were 
tairly  overcome  in  a  fea-fight. 

Caffius,  who  had  beheld  this  fight  from  a  neighbour- 
ing  hill,  having  refitted  his  fleet,  which  had  been  no 
lels  damaged  than  that  of  the  Rhodians,  repaired  to 
Loryma,  a  ftrong  hold  on  the  continent  belonging  to 
the  Rhodians.  This  caftle  he  took  by  allault ;  and  from 
hence  conveyed  his  land-forces,  under  the  conduft  of 
Fannius  and  Lentulus,  over  into  the  illand.  His  fleet 
confilled  of  80  fliips  of  war  and  above  200  tranfports. 
I'lie  Rhodians  no  fooner  Cxv:  this  mighty  fleet  appear, 
but  they  went  out  again  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  fe- 
cond  engagement  was  far  more  bloody  that  the  firft  ; 
many  fhlps  were  funk,  and  great  numbers  of  men  kill- 
ed on  both  fides.  But  victory  anew  declared  for  the 
Romans;  who  immediately  blocked  up  the  city  of 
Rhodes  both  by  fea  and  land.  As  the  Rhodians  had 
not  had  time  to  furnilh  the  ciiy  with  fufficient  ftore  of 
provifions,  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  fearing  that  if  it 
were  taken  either  by  aflault  or  by  famine,  Caffius  would 
put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword,  as  Brutus  had 
lately  done  at  Xanthus,  privately  opened  the  gate  to 
him,  and  put  him  in  poifeffion  of  the  town,  which  he 
neverthelefs  treated  as  if  it  had  been  taken  by  alfault. 
He  commanded  5c  of  the  chief  citizens,  who  were  fu- 
fpedted  to  favour  the  adverfe  party,  to  be  brought  be- 
fore him,  and  fentenced  them  all  to  die  ;  others,  to  the 
number  of  25,  who  had  commanded  the  fleet  or  army 


becaufe  they  did  not  appear  when  fummoned,  he  pro-  RlioJes. 
fcribed.  Having  thus  puniflied  fuch  as  had  either  aft-  ""-^^^"^ 
ed  or  fpoken  againft  him  or  his  party,  he  con.manded 
the  Rhodians  to  deliver  up  to  him  all  their  fliips,  and 
whatever  money  they  had  in  the  public  treafury.  He 
then  plundered  the  temples  ;  Gripping  them  of  all  iheLr 
valuable  furniture,  vellels,  and  lUtues.  He  is  faid  not 
to  have  left  one  flatus  in  the  whole  city,  except  that 
of  the  fun  ;  bragging  at  his  departure^  that  he  had 
ftripped  the  Rhodians  of  all  they  had,  leaving  them  no- 
thing  but  the  fun.  As  to  private  perfons,  he  command- 
ed them,  under  fevere  penalties,  to  bring  to  him  all  the 
gold  and  filver  tliey  had,  promlfing  by  a  public  crier, 
a  tenth  part  to  fuch  as  fhould  difcovtr  any  hidden  trea- 
fures.  The  Rhodians  at  firft  concealed  fome  part  of 
their  wealth,  imagining  that  Caffius  intended  by  this 
proclamation  only  to  terrify  them  ;  but  when  they 
found  he  was  in  earneft,  and  feveral  wealthy  citi- 
zens  put  to  death  for  concealing  only  a  fmall  portion 
of  their  riches,  they  defired  that  the  time  prefixed  for 
the  bringing  in  their  gold  and  filver  might  be  prolong- 
ed. Caffius  willingly  granted  them  their  requeft  ;  and 
tlien  through  fear  they  dug  up  what  they  had  hid  un- 
der ground,  and  laid  at  his  feet  all  they  were  worth  in 
the  world.  By  this  means  he  extorted  from  private 
perfons  above  8000  talents.  He  then  fined  the  city  in 
500  more  ;  and  leaving  L.  Varus  there  with  a  ftrong 
garrilbn  to  exaft  the  fine  without  any  abatement,  he 
returned  to  the  continent. 

After  the  death  of  Caffius,  Marc  Antony  reftored 
the  Rhodians  to  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges; 
beftowingupon  them  the  iflands  of  Andros,  Naxos, 
Tenos,  and  the  city  of  Myndus.  But  thefe  the  Rho- 
dians fo  opprelfed  and  loaded  with  taxes,  that  the  fame 
Antony,  though  a  great  friend  to  the  Rliodian  repub- 
lie,  was  obliged  to  divefl;  her  of  the  fovereignty  over 
thofe  places,  which  he  had  a  little  before  fo  liberally 
beftowedjupon  her.  From  this  time  till  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius  we  find  no  mention  made  of  the 
Rhodians.  That  prince,  as  Dion  informs  us,  deprived 
them  of  their  liberty  for  having  cracified  fome  Roman 
citizens.  However,  he  foon  reftored  them  to  their  for- 
mer  condition,  as  we  read  in  Suetonius  and  Tacitus. 
The  latter  adds,  that  tliey  had  been  as  often  deprived 
of,  as  reftored  to,  their  liberty  by  way  of  punilhnKnt 
or  reward  for  their  different  behaviour,  as  they  had  ob- 
liged the  Romans  with  their  affiftance  in  foreign  wars, 
or  piovoked  them  witli  their  feditions  at  home.  Pliny 
who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  Vefpafian's  reign,  ftyles 
Rhodes  a  leaiit'ifulaiul frcs  loiun.  But  this  liberty  they  „,  ^^ 
did  not  long  enjoy,  the  ifland  being  foon  after  reduced  duc^'tVl' 
by  the  feme  Velpafian  to  a  Roman  province,  and  obli-  Roman 
ged  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  to  their  new  mafters.  This 
province  was  called  ihe  province  of  the  iJlariJs.  The  Ro- 
man pretor  who  goveined  it  relided  at  Rhodes,  as  the 
chief  city  under  his  jurifdiflion  ;  and  Rome,  notwith- 
ftandlng  die  eminent  fervices  rendered  her  by  this  re- 
public, thenceforth  treated  the  Rhodians  not  as  allies, 
but  vaif.ils. 

The  ifland  of  Rhodes  continued  fubjeift  to  the  Ro- 
mans  till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Andrcnicus  ;  when 
\ill,iret,grand.maaer  of  the  knights  of  Jerulalem,  dien  fierol  the 
refiding  ni  Cyprus,  finding  himlelf  much  expofed  to  knights  ol 
the  attacks  of  the  Saracens  in  that  ifland,  refolved  to  Jefuialcm 
excliange  it  for  that  of  Rhodes.     The  iiland  too  was  =/*'",* 
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almoft  endiely  occupied  bv  the  Saracens ;  AnJronicus 
'  the  eartern  emperor  polTeOing  little  more  in  it  than  a 
cartle.     N'everthelefs  he  rctuied  to  grant  the  mveltiairc 
of  the  illand  to  Viilaret.       Th.e  latter,  without  Ipcnd- 
ine  time  in  fvuitlefs    negociatlons,    failed  diredly  ior 
Rhodes,  whtre  he  landed  his   troops,  provitions,  and 
warlike  ftores,   in  fjite  ol"  the  oppofition  made  by  the 
Saracens,  who  then  uniceJ  againlt  the  common  enemy. 
iVs  Viilaret  forefaw  that  the  capital  mull  be  taken  be- 
fore he  could  reduce  the  illand,  he  inftanily  laid  liege 
to  it.    The  inhabitants  defended  thcmfelvss  obRinately, 
upon  which  tlic  graud-mufter  thought  proper  to  tiirn 
the  fiege  into  a  blockade  ;  but  he  foon  tound  him  kit 
fo  clofelv  furroundcd  by  the  Greeks  and  Saracens,  tlvat 
he  could  get  no  fupply  either  of  forage  or  provil.ons 
for  his  army.     But  h;'.ving  at  length  obtained  a  fupply 
of  provifions  by  means  ot  large  fums  borrowed  of  the 
riorentincs,  he  came  out  of  his  trenches  and  attacked 
the  Saracens,  with  a  full  refolution  either  to  conquer 
(T  die.     A  bloody  light  enfued,  in  which  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  bravell  knights  were  killed  :  but  at  length  the 
Saracens  gave  way,  and  fled  to  their  Ihips ;  upon  which 
the  city  was  immediately  aliaulted  and  taken.     The 
Greeks  and  otlier  Chrillians  had  their  lives  and  liber- 
tics  given  them,  but  the  Saracens  were  all  cut  to  pieces. 
Tlie  reduclion  of  the  capital  was  followed  by  that  of 
all  the  other  places  of  inferior  ftrength  throughout  the 
ifl.md  ;  and  in  four  years  after  their  landing,  the  whole 
was  fubjugated,  and  the  conquerors  took  the  title  ot 
Khi  Knights  of  Rhodes.     For  many  years  thofe  knights 
continued  the  terror  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks,  and 
fullained  a  fevere  fiege  from  Mohammed  II.  who  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprife  ;  but  at    length 
ll:e  Turkilh  fultan  Solyman  refolved  at  all  events  to 
drive  them  from  it.     Before  he  undertook  the  expedi- 
tion, he  fcnt  a  melFage  commanding  tliem  to  depart  the 
illund  without  delay  ;  in  which  cafe  he  promifed  that 
neither  they  nortlie  inhabitants  (liould  fuffer  any  injury, 
but  thre.itened  tliem  with  his  utmoft  vengeance  if  diey 
refufed  his  offer.     The  knights,  however,  proving  ob- 
llinate,  Solyman  attacked  the  city  with  a  fleet  of  400 
fail  and  an  army  of  140,000  men. 
'\\ci\\j         The  trenches  were  foon  brought  clofe  to  the  coun- 
brficgcd  by  terfcarp,  .and  a  Ibong  battery  raifed  ag;iinft  the  town  ; 
Sjlyman.      wl.-ich,  however,  did  but  little  damage,  till  the  fultan 
being  informed  by  a  fpy  of  this  particular,  and  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  receiving  fome  fatal  (hot  from  the 
tower  of  St  John  which  overlooked  his  camp,  he  plant- 
ed a  battery  againil  that  tower,  and  quickly    brought 
it  down.     Solyman,  however,  finding  the  whole  place 
in  fome  meafure  covered  with  ftrong  fortifications  of 
fuch  height  as  to  command  all  his  batteries,  ordered  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  ftjnes  and  earth  to  be  brought ;  in 
which  fo  great  a  number  of  hands  were  employed  night 
and  day  by  turns,  that  they  quickly  raifed  a  couple  ot 
hillocks  hi^h  enough  to   overtop  tlie   ciry-w.ill.     They 
plied  them  accordingly  with  fuch  a  continual  fire,  that 
the  grand-mafter  wasobl'ged  to  caufc  ihem  to  be  llrongly 
propped  within  with  earth  and  timber.  All  this  while  the 
befieged,  who,  from  the  top  of  the  grand-mailer's  p.i- 
lace,  could  difcovcr  how  their  batteries  were  plai.ted,de- 
molillied  them  with  their  cannon  almoil  as  fall  as  they 
railed  them. 

Here  the  enemy  thought  proper  to  alter  their  mca- 
fares,  and  to- plant  a  llrong  battel  y  ag.iinll  the  tower  ot 


St  Nicholas,  which,  in  tha  former  fiege  by  MoliammeJ,     Rhode?, 
had  refilled    all  the  efforts  of  thi  :hen  grandvi/.ier.  ^~^  *"' 
This  the  balhaw  of  Romania  caufed  to  be  battered  with  Terribly 
i;  large  pieces  ofbrafs  cannon,  but  had  the  mortifica- battered, 
tion  to  fee   them  all  difmounted  by  thofe  of  the  tower; 
to  prevent  which  in  future,  he  ordered  them  to  be  fired 
only  in  the  night,  and  in  the  day  had  them  covered 
with  gabions  and  earth.     This  had  fuch  iuccefs,  that, 
after  500    cannon-fhot,  the  well  began  to  fhake  and 
tumble  into  the  ditcli  ;  but  he  was  furprifed  to  find  ano- 
ther wall  behind  it,  well  terraced,  and    bordered  with 
artillery,  and   himfelf  obliged  either   to  begin  afrefh  or 
give  up  the  enterprife  :  and  yet  this  lad  was  whut  Soly- 
man preferred,  wlien  he  was  told  of  its  being  built  on 
a  hard  rock,  incapable  of  being  fapped,  and  how  firmly 
it  had  held  out  againll  all  the  efforts  of  Mohammed's 
vizier.     The  next  attack  was  therefore  ordered  by  him 
to  be  made  againll  the   ballions  of  the  town,  and  that 
with  avail  number  of  the  larged  artillery,  which  con- 
tinued firing  during  a    whole  montli ;  fo  that  the  new 
wall  of  the  ballion  of  England  was  quite  dcmolilhed, 
though  the  old  one  ftood  proof  againll  all  their  ihot. 
That  of  Italy,  which  was  battered  by   1 7  large  pieces 
of  cannon,  was  flill  worfe  damaged  ;  upon  which  Mar- 
tinengo  the  engineer  advifed  the  grand-mailer  to  caufe 
a  fally  to  be  made  on  the  trenches  of  the  enemy  out 
of  the    breach,  whiUl  he  was  making  frelh  entrench- 
ments behind  it.     His   advice  lucceeded  ;  and  the  200 
men  that  fallied  out  fword  in  hand  having  furprifed 
the  Turks  in  the  trench,  cut  moll  of  them  in  pieces. 
At  the  fame  time  a  new  detachment,  which  was  fent 
tn  repulfe  them,  being  obliged,  as  that  engineer  rightly 
judged,  to  pafs  by  a  fpot  which  lay  open  to  their  ar- 
tillery, were    likewife  rnoftly  deftroyed  by  the  conti- 
nual fire  that  came  fror.-i  it,  whilll  the  alfailants  were 
employed  in  filling  up  feveral  fathoms  of  the  trench 
before  tiiey  retired.      By  that    time  the    breach    had 
been  repaired  with  fuch  new  works,  that  all  the  efforts 
to  mount  it  by  alfault  proved  equally  ineffedlual  and  ds- 
ftrudlive.  .. 

Unfortunately  for    the  befieged,    the  continual  fire  The  befie- 
they  had  made  caufed  fuch^a  confumption  of  their  pow-  ged  want 
der,  that  they  began  to  feel   the   want  of  it  ;  the  per-  powder, 

fidious  d'Aruarald,  whofe  province  it  had  been  to  vifit  ■"* 

,  ■  ,..,.'  ,-1.1  1      •  t.  fncaiis  to 

the  magazines  ot  it,  having  amuled  the  council  with  f„pp]„  (|,j 

a  falfe  report,  that  there  w.is  more  than  iutHcient  to  dcfc(5l. 
maintain  the  fiege,  though  it  ihould  lall  a  whole  twelve 
month.  But  here  the  graiid-mafter  found  means  to 
fupply  in  fome  m.eafure  that  une.xpceted  defed,  by  the 
c.uilious  provilion  he  had  made  ot  a  laige  quantity  of 
fahpetre,  which  was  immediately  ground  and  made  in- 
to gunpowder,  though  he  was  .at  the  fame  time  obliged 
to  order  the  engineers  to  be  more  fparing  of  it  for  the 
future,  and  to  make  ufe  of  it  only  in  the  defence  of  fuch 
breaclies  as  the  enemy  thould  make.  ^ 

All  this  while  the  Turks  had  not  gained  an  inch  of  pj(.,;.rate 
ground  ;  and  the  breaches  they  lud  made  were  lb  Aid-  encounter! 
denly  either  repaired  or  defended  by  new  entrenchments,  '»  mine?, 
that  the  very  rubbiih  of  thein  muli   be  mounted  by  af- ^'^• 
fault.     Solyman,  therefore,  diought  it  now   advilable 
to  let  I'.is   numerous  pioneers  at  work,  in  f  ve  different 
parts,  in  digging  of  mines,  e.ich  of  which  led  to   the 
ballif-n  oppolite  to  it.     Some    of  tliefe  were  counter- 
mined  by  a  new  invented  metlicd  of  Martinengo  ;  who 
by  the  help  of  braced  Ikins,  or  drams,  could  dil'cover 

where 
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vhere  the  miners  were  at  work.  Some  of  thefe  he 
nerceived,  which  he  cauled  to  be  opened,  and  the  mi. 
r.ers  to  be  driven  cut  by  h.nd  grenadoes ;  others  to  be 
fmothered,  oi  burned,  by  fettiiig  fire  to  gunpowder. 
Yet  did  not  this  hinder  two  conliderable  ones  to  be 
fprurg,  which  did  a  vaft  deal  of  damage  to  the  b.iftion 
of  England,  by  throwing  down  about  fix  fathoms  of 
the  wall,  and  filling  up  the  ditch  with  its  rubbilh  : 
whereupon  the  Turks  immediately  climbed  up  fword  in 
hand  to  the  top  of  it,  and  planted  feven  of  their  (lan- 
dards  upon  the  parapet;  but  being  flopped  by  a  tra- 
verfe,  the  knights,  recovering  from  their  furprife,  fell 
upon  them  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
abandon  it  with  great  lofs.  The  grand-mafter,  who 
was  then  at  church,  quickly  came  to  the  place  with 
liis  fliort  pike  in  his  hand,  attended  by  his  knights,  en- 
couraging all  he  met  with,  burghers,  foldiers,  and 
others,  to  fight  bravely  in  defence  of  their  religion 
and  country,  and  arrived  time  enough  to  affift  in  the 
taking  down  their  ftandards,  and  diiving  down  the 
enemy  by  the  way  they  came  up.  In  vain  did  the  vi- 
zier Muftapha  endeavour  to  prevent  their  flight  by  kill- 
ing f(  me  of  the  foremuft  with  his  fword,  and  driving 
the  reft  back  ;  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  ba- 
ition,  and,  which  was  ftill  worfe,  met  with  that  death 
in  their  fiight,  which  tliey  had  ftrove  to  fhun  from 
the  fire-arms  which  were  difcharged  upon  them  from 
the  ramparts.  Ihree  fangiacs  lofl  their  lives  in  this 
attack,  befides  feme  thoufands  of  the  Turks;  the  grand- 
mafter,  on  his  fide,  loft  fume  of  his  braveft  knights, 
particularly  his  ftandard-bearer. 

The  attacks  were  almoft  daily  renewed  with  the  fam.e 
ill  fiicctfs  and  lofs  of  men,  every  general  ftriving  to  fig- 
nalize  himfelf  in  the  fight  of  his  emperor.  At  length 
the  old  general  Peri,  or  Pyrrus,  having  haraffed  the 
troops  which  guarded  the  baftion  of  Italy  for  feveral 
days  fuccefllvely  without  intermiffion,  caufcd  a  ftrong 
detachment,  which  he  had  kept  concealed  behind  a  ca- 
valier, to  mount  the  place  by  break  of  day,  on  the 
13th  of  September;  where,  finding  them  overcome  with 
lieep  and  fatigue,  they  cut  the  throats  of  the  fentinels, 
and,  Aiding  through  the  breach,  were  juft  going  to 
fall  upon  them.  The  Italians,  however,  quickly  reco- 
vered themfelves  and  their  arms,  and  gave  them  an  ob- 
(tinate  repulfe.  The  conteft  was  fierce  and  bloody  on 
both  fides  ;  and  the  balhaw  ftill  fupplying  his  own 
with  new  reinforcements,  would  hardly  have  failed  of 
overpowering  the  other,  had  not  the  grand-mafter, 
whom  the  alarm  had  quickly  reached,  timely  intervened, 
and,  by  his  prefence,  as  well  as  example,  revived  his 
Khodians,  and  thrown  afuddcn  panic  among  the  enemy. 
Pyrrus,  defirous  to  do  fcmething  to  wipe  of  the  dif- 
grace  of  this  repulfe,  tried  his  fortune  next  on  an  ad- 
joining work,  lately  raifed  by  the  grand-mafter  Carettii : 
but  here  his  foldiers  met  with  a  ftill  worfe  treatment, 
being  almoft  overwhelmed  with  the  hand-grenadoes, 
melted  pitch,  and  boiling  oil,  which  came  pouring  up- 
on them,  whilft  the  forces  which  were  on  the  adjacent 
flanks  made  as  great  a  flaushter  of  thofe  that  iled  ;  info- 
much  that  the  janiflaries  began  to  refurae  their  old 
murmuring  tone,  and  cry  out  that  they  were  brought 
thither  only  to  be  flaughtered. 

The  giand  vizier  Muftapha,  afraid  left  their  com- 
plaints ihould  reach  his  mafter,  agreed  at  length,  as 
the  lart  refcrt,  to  make  a  frefla  attempt  on  the  baftion 
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of  England,  whilft,  to  caufe  a  diverHon,  ihe  bafhaw  Rhot!??. 
Ahmed  fprung  fome  frefti  mines  at  an  oppofite  part  of  ^*''~''^*^ 
the  city.  This  was  according  executed  on  the  17th 
of  iSeptember ;  when  the  fornier,  at  the  head  of  fi-,-e 
battalions,  refolulely  mounted  or  rather  crept  up  the 
breach,  and,  in  fpite  of  the  fire  of  the  Englifh,  advan- 
ced fo  far  as  to  pitch  fome  ftandards  on  the  top  ;  when, 
on  a  fudden,  a  crowd  of  Englilh  knights,  commanded 
by  one  Bouk,  or  Burk,  fallied  out  of  their  entrench- 
ments, and,  affifted  by  fome  other  ofiicers  of  diftinc- 
tion,  obliged  them  to  retire,  though  in  good  order. 
Muftapha,  provoked  at  it,  led  them  back,  and  killed 
feveral  knights  with  his  own  hand;  and  had  his  men 
Aipported  him  as  they  ought,  the  place  muft  have  been 
yielded  to  him  :  but  the  fire  which  was  made  from  the 
acjacent  batteries  and  niufketry  difconcerted  them  to 
fuch  a  degiee,  that  neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could 
prevent  their  abandoning  the  enterprife,  and  dragging 
him  away  with  them  by  main  force.  The  Rhodians 
loft  in  that  action  feveral  brave  knights,  both  Englifti 
and  German  ;  and,  in  particular,  John  Burk,  their  va- 
liant commander:  but  the  Turks  loft  above  3000  men, 
befides  many  ofiicers  of  diftindlion.  Much  the  fame 
ill  fuccefs  having  attended  Ahmed  with  his  mines,  one 
of  whidi  had  been  opened,  and  the  other  only  bringing 
fome  fathoms  of  the  wall  dov.-n,  he  was  alfo  obliged  to 
retreat ;  his  troops,  though  fome  of  the  very  beft,  be- 
ing forced  to  difperfe  themfelves,  after  having  borne 
the  fire  and  fury  of  the  Spanifh  and  Auvergnian  kniglits 
as  long  as  they  were  able. 

By  this  time  Solyman,  afhamed  and  exafperated  at 
his  ill  fuccefs,  called  a  general  council  ;  in  which  he- 
made  fome  ftinging  refleflions  on  his  vizier,  for  having 
reprefented  the  reduction  of  Rhodes  as  a  very  eafy  en- 
terprife.    To  avoid  the  effefts   of  the   fultan's   refent- 
ment,  the  fubtle  Muftapha  declared,  that  hitherto  they 
had  fought  the  enemy  as  it  were  upon  equil  terms,  as 
if  they  had  been  afraid  of  taking  an  ungenerous  advan- 
tage of  their  fuperiority,  by  which,  faid  he,  we  have 
given  them  an  opportunity  of  oppofing  us  with  their 
united  force  wherever  we  attacked  them.     But  let  us 
now  refolve  upon  a  general  aflault  on  feveral  fides  of 
the  town;  and  fee  what  a  poor  defence  their  ftrength, 
thus  divided,  will  be  able  to  make  againft  our  united 
force.     The  advice  was  immediately  approved  by  al), 
and  the  time  appointed  for  the  execution  of  it  was  on 
the  24th  of  that  month,  and  every  thing  was  ordered 
to  be  got  ready  againft  that  day.     Accordingly  the        $7 
town  was  adlually  aifaulted  at  four  different  parts,  after  ^°  Effiult 
having  fuffered  a  continual  fire  for  fome  time  from  their  \"   ""' 
artillery  in  order  to  widen  the  breaches ;  by  which  the  ,,iaces  at 
grand-mafter  eafily  underftood  their  defign,  and  that  once, 
the  baftions  of  England  and  Spain,  the  poft  of  Pro- 
vence, and  Terrace  c/  Italy,  were  pitched  upon  for  the 
affaiilt,  and  took  his  precautions  accordingly. 

The  morning  was  no  fooner  come,  tlian  each  party 
mounted  their  refpeftive  breach  with  an  undaunted  bra- 
very, the  young  fultan,  to  animate  them  the  more,  ha- 
ving ordered  his  throne  to  be  reared  on  an  eminence, 
whence  he  could  fee  all  that  was  done.  The  Rhodians, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  no  lefs  diligent  in  repulfing 
them  with  their  cannon  and  other  fire-arms,  with  their 
melted  lead,  boiling  oil,  ftink-pots,  and  other  ufual  ex- 
pedients. The  one  fide  afcend  the  fcaling  ladders, 
fearlefs  of  all  that  oppofed  them ;  the  other  overturn 
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Rhode-,  their  ladders  and  fend  them  tumbling  down  headlong 
■"'^'"^^  into  the  ditches,  where  they  were  ovcrwhelnicJ  with 
(tones  or  dilpatclied  with  d.irls  and  other  millile  wca- 
p.ins.  The  ballion  of  England  proves  the  I'ccne  oi  the 
gre.iteft  (laughter  and  bloodlheJ  ;  and  the  granJ-maller 
makes  that  liis  prll  of  honour,  and,  by  his  preicnce 
and  example,  infpires  his  men  with  frclh  vigonr  and 
bravery,  whilll  the  continual  thunder  of  hii  ar  iilery 
makes  fuch  horrid  work  among  the  alTailants  as  chills 
all  their  courage,  and  forces  them  to  give  way  :  the 
lieutenant-general,  who  commands  the  attack,  leads 
them  back  with  frelh  vigour,  and  mounts  the  breach 
at  the  head  of  all;  immediately  after  comes  a  cannon- 
ball  from  the  Spanifli  baftion,  which  overturns  h'm 
dead  into  the  ditch.  This  difafter,  inllead  of  fear  and 
dread,  (ills  them  with  a  furious  defire  of  revenging  his 
death  :  but  all  their  obftinacy  cannot  make  tlie  Ilho- 
dians  go  one  ftep  back,  whilft  the  priells,  nrnks, 
young  men  and  old,  and  even  women  of  every  rink 
and  age,  afllft  them  w-itli  an  uncommon  ardour  and 
firmnefs  ;  fome  in  overwhelming  the  en  my  with  ftones  ; 
others  in  dcflruying  them  with  melted  lead,  fulphur, 
and  other  combuflibles  ;  and  a  third  fort  in  fupplying 
the  combatants  with  bread,  wine,  and  other  refrelh- 
ments. 

The  s/Tault  was  no  lefs  dcfperate  and  bloody  on  the 
baftion  of  Spain,  where  the  knights,  who  guarded  it, 
not  expecting  to  be  fo  foon  attacked,  and  alhamed  to 
iland  idle,  were  affiliing  the  baftion  of  Italy  ;  which 
gave  the  Turks  an  opportunity  to  mount  the  breach 
and  penetrate  as  far  as  their  intrenchments,  where  they 
planted  no  lefs  than  30  of  tlieir  ftandards  on  them. 
The  grand-mafler  was  quickly  apprifed  of  it,  and  or- 
dered the  baftion  of  Auvergne  to  play  againk  them  ; 
which  was  done  witli  fuch  diligence,  and  fuch  continual 
fire,  whilft  the  Rliodians  enter  the  baftion  by  the  help 
of  their  cafemates,  and,  fword  in  hand,  fall  upon  them 
with  equal  fury,  that  the  Turks  alike  befet  by  the 
fire  of  the  artillery  and  the  arms  of  the  Rhodian 
knights,  were  forced  to  abandon  the  place  with  a  con- 
fiderable  lofs.  The  aga  with  great  bravery  rallies  tliem 
afrelh,  and  brings  them  back,  by  which  time  the  grand 
maftel:  likewife  appeared.  The  fight  was  renewed  with 
greater  fiercenefs  ;  and  fuch  flaugther  was  made  on  both 
lides  that  the  grandmafter  was  obliged  to  draw  202 
men  out  of  St  Nicholas  tower  to  his  ufii (lance  ;  the(e 
were  commanded  by  fome  Roman  kni^^hts,  who  led 
them  on  with  fuch  fpeed  and  bravery,  that  their  very 
appearance  on  the  baftion  made  the  janilFaries  draw 
back;  which  Slyman  obferving  from  his  eminence, 
caufed  a  retreat  to  be  founded,  to  conceal  the  dirc;race 
of  their  flight.  In  thefe  attacks  there  fell  about  15,000 
of  his  beft  troops,  bcfides  feveral  officers  of  diftmetion. 
The  U>fs  of  the  l-efieged  was  no  i\ 's  confidtrable,  if  we 
judge  fiom  the  fmall  number  of  th.-ir  forces  ;  but  the 
greateft  of  all  to  them  was  that  of  fome  of  their  braveft 
and  mod  diftinguiftied  knights  and  commanders,  many 
of  whom  were  killed,  and  icarce  any  clcaped  unwound- 
«ed.  But  the  moft  dreadful  fate  of  all  had  like  to  have 
fallen  on  the  favour  te  vizier  Mullaj  ha,  who  had  ro- 
pofed  this  general  alfaull :  the  ill  ("ucccefs  of  wliidi  had 
fo  enraged  the  proud  iult.in,  that  he  c(.ndemned  iiim 
to  be  (hot  with  arrows  at  the  head  of  his  army  ;  which 
dreadlul  fentcnce  wasjiift  n.ady  to  be  cxecuttd,  when 
tlie  old  ba(haw,  by  his  intreaties,  obtained  a  fufpenfion 
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of  it,  in  hopes  that  when  his  fury  was  abated,  he  fliould    Rho<Ie<. 
alio  obtain  liis  pardon.  v.^-v--^ 

Solyman,  however  was  fo  difcouraged  by  his  ill  fuc- 
cc(res,  that  he  was  on  the  point    of  railing  the  fiege, 
and  would  have  a^flually  done  fo,  had  he  not  been  di- 
verted (rom  it  by  the  advice  wliich  he  received  from  ai\ 
Albanian  defertcr,  fome  fay  by  a  letter  from  the  traitor 
d'Ainarald,  that  the  lar  greater  part  of  the  knights 
were  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  thofe  that  remained 
altogether  incapable  offuftaining  a  fre(h  alTault.     This 
having  determined  him  to  try  his  fortune  once  more, 
the  command  of  his  forces  was  turned  over  to  the  ba- 
(haw  Achmed  ;  and,  to  (how  that  lie  defigned  not  to 
ftir  till  he  was  mafter  of  the  ])lace,  he  ordeied  a  houfc 
to  be  built  on  the  adjacent  mount  Philermo  for  his 
winter-quarters.   Achmed  mtrched  dircflly  againft  the 
baftion  <.ii  Spain,  which  had  fuifered  the  moft  ;  where, 
bclbre  he  could  open  the  trenches,  his  men  fell  thick 
and  threefold  by  the  conftant    fire  both  of  fmall  and 
great  guns  from  the  baftion  of  Auvergne.     He  loll 
Itill  a  much  greater  num'  er  in  rearing  a  rampart  of 
earth  to  cover  the  attack,  and  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  lapping  the  wall  ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  law  a  large 
piece  fall,  ordered  his  men  to  mount  he  breach.    They 
Were  no  fooner  come  to  the  top,  than   they  found  a 
new  work  and  entrenchments  which  Martinengo  had 
reared  ;  and  there  they  were  welcomed  with  fuch    a 
briik  fire  from  the  artillery,  that  they   were  glad  to  re- 
cover their  trenches  with  the  utmoll  precipitation,  alter 
having  loft  the  much  greater  part  of  their  men.     Tlie 
attack  was   renewed,  and  a  reciprocal  fire    continued 
witli  great  obftinacy,  till  a  mulket  (hit  d  prived  that 
indef.itigable  engineer  of  one  of  his  eyes,  and  the  order 
of  his  aillduous  feivices  for  fome  time.     Tlie  grand- 
mafter, having  ordered  him   to  be  carried  to  his  palace 
took  liis  place,  and  kept  it  till  he  was    quite   cured, 
wliich  was  not  till  34  days  after  ;  and  continued  all  the 
time  in  the  intrenchments  with  his  handful  of  knights, 
fcarcely  allowing  himfelf  reft  night  or  day,  and  ever 
ready  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  greateft  dangers,   with 
an  ardour  more  becoming  a  junior  officer  than   an  old 
worn-out  fovereign;  which  made  his  knights  more  lavilh 
of  their  own  lives  than  their  paucity  and  prefent  circum- 
rtances  could  well  admit  of. 

Soon  after  this,  the  treafon  of  D'Amarald  was  dif- 
covered,  and  he  was  condemned  to  death  and  executed  ; 
but  by  this  time  the  city  was  reduced  to  the  laft  ex- 
tremity. The  pope,  emperor,  and  other  crowned 
heads,  had  been  long  and  often  importuned  by  the 
grand-mafter  for  fpeedy  affiftance,  without  fuccefs  ; 
and,  as  an  adilitlon  to  all  tjie  otlier  dilafters,  ihofc  fuc- 
cours  which  were  fent  to  him  (rom  Trance  and  Eng- 
land periditd  at  fea.  The  new  fupply  wliich  he  had 
fent  for  of  provifions  from  Candia  had  the  lame  ill  fate  ; 
fo  that  the  winds,  fcas,  and  every  thing,  fecmed  combi- 
ned to  bring  on  the  deftrud^ion  of  that  city  and  order. 
The  only  ref  mrce  which  could  be  thought  of,  under  fo 
difmal  afituaiion,  was,  to  fend  for  the  lew  remaining 
knights  and  forces  which  were  left  to  guard  the  other 
illiiids,  to  come  to  the  delence  "f  tlieir  cajiital,  in  hopes 
that,  if  they  could  l'd\e  this,  the  oiliers  mij  ht  in  time 
be  recovered,  in  cali;  the  Turks  (liould  leize  upon  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  Solyman,  grown  impatient  ,a  the 
fmall  gr  und  his  general  had  gained,  gave  hirn  exprefs 
orders  to  renew  the  .iilack  with  all  imaginable  fpeed 
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RlioJes.  and  vigour,  before  the  fuccours  wliich  he  apprehended 
""-■^'^'^  were  coming  from  Europe,  obliged  him  to  riife  the 
fiege.  Achmed  inftiintly  cibcyed,  idilbd  a  battery  of 
17  large  cannon  agaiull  ilie  ballion  of  Italy,  and  quick- 
ly after  made  himielt  mailer  of  it,  obliging  tiiegtnifon 
to  retire  farther  into  the  city.  H-re  the  grand  maitcr 
was  forced  to  demolifh  two  of  the  churches,  x..i  prevent 
the  enemy's  feiziug  <n  them  ;  and,  with  their  materials, 
canf.'d  lome  new  works  and  entrenchments  to  De  made 
to  hinder  their  proceeding  farther. 

The  Turks,  iiowevei,  gained  groimd  every  day, 
though  they  Hill  lolt  vaft  numbers  of  their  men  :  at 
length  the  30th  of  N  'vember  camf.-,  when  the  grand- 
mailer,  and  both  the  befiegers  and  belieged,  thought 
the  lall  iliault  was  to  be  given.  I'he  balhaw  Pyrrus, 
who  commanded  it,  led  his  men  directly  to  the  en- 
trenchments ;  upon  which  t'.ie  bells  of  all  the  churches 
founded  the  alarm.  The  gr.md-mader,  and  his  tew 
kni'jhts,  troops,  and'  citizens  ran  in  crowds,  and  in  a 
CO:  fufeJ  difordeily  manner,  to  the  entrenchments,  each 
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fighting  in  his  own  v.'ay,  or  rather  as  his  fear  directed 
him.  This  attack  would  have  proved  one  of  the  moll 
defpetate  that  hid  yet  been  felt,  had  not  a  moft  vehe- 
ment rain  intervened,  uhich  carried  away  all  the  earth 
which  the  enemy  had  reared  to  ferve  them  as  a  rampart 
againft  the  artillery  of  the  baftion  of  Auvergne  ;  fo  that 
being  now  quite  expofed  to  their  continual  fire,  they 
fell  in  fuch  great  numbers,  that  the  bafliaw  could  no 
longer  make  them  (land  their  ground,  but  all  precipi- 
tately fled  towa:  ds  their  camp.  This  1  ill  repulfe  threw 
the  proud  fultan  into  fuch  a  f'lry,  that  none  of  his  offi- 
cers dared  to  come  near  him  ;  and  the  fliame  of  his  ha- 
ving now  fpent  near  fix  whole  months  with  fuch  a  nu- 
merous army  before  the  place,  and  having  loft  fuch  my- 
riads of  his  brave  troops  with  fo  little  advantage,  had 
made  him  quite  defpeiate,  and  they  all  dreaded  the 
confeciucnces  of  his  rcfentment. 

Pyrrus  at  length,  having  given  it  time  to  cool,  ven- 
tured to  approach  him,  and  propofe  a  new  projeft  to 
him,  which,  if  approved,  could  hardly  fail  of  fuccefs  ; 
which  was,  to  cffer  the  town  a  generous  capitulation  ; 
and  he  obl'erved,  that  in  cafe  the  llubborn  knights  (hould 
rejeft  it,  yet  being  now  reduced  to  fo  i'mall  a  number, 
as  well  as  their  forces  and  fortifications  alm;ll  dellroyed, 
the  citizens,  who  were  moll  of  them  Greeks,  and  leis 
ambitious  of  gl  ry  than  filicitous  for  their  own  preler- 
vati  n,  would  undoubtedly  accept  of  any  compofition 
that  Ihould  fecure  to  thera  their  lives  and  effedls. 

This  pr^pofal  being  relilhed  by  the  fultan,  letters 
Were  imniedi  itcly  diiperfed  about  the  city,  in  his  name, 
exhorting  them  to  fubmit  to  his  goveinnient,  and 
threatening  them  at  the  fame  time  with  the  moft 
dreadful  eifecls  of  his  refentment  if  they  perfifted  in 
their  obftinacy.  Pyrrus  likewife  dlfpatched  a  Genoefe 
to  appr-ach  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  baftion  of  Au- 
vergne, and  to  intreat  the  linghts  to  take  pity  of  fo 
many  of  their  Chrillian  brethren,  and  not  eipofe  them 
to  the  dieadlul  efFeds  which  moft  follow  their  refufal 
of  a  capitulation,  fo  generiufly  offered  them  at  'heir 
laft  extremity.  Oihcr  agents  were  likewife  employed 
in  other  placer,:  to  .ill  of  whom  the  grand-mafter  or- 
dered fume  of  his  men  to  return  this  anfwer,  That  his 
order  never  treated  with  infidels  but  with  fword  in 
hai.d.  An  Albanian  was  lent  next  with  a  letter  from 
the  fultan  to  him,  who  met  with  the  fame  repulfe ; 
Vol.  XVL. 


after  which  he  ordered  his  men  to  fiic  upon  any  that  R'lorrt^ 
Ihould  prefent  themfelves  upon  the  fame  pretence; 
which  was  acfluuUy  done.  But  this  did  not  prevent 
the  Rhodians  f.  om  lillening  to  the  terms  offered  br 
the  Tuiks,  ar.d  holding  fiequent  cabals  up  .n  t!  at  Inb- 
jed  ;  in  w!  icli  the  general  ma  (Tacie  if  a  t.iwn  taken  by 
ali'au  t,  the  dre  dfiil  fl.ivery  cf  thole  that  efcapej,  the 
rape  of  their  Wives  and  daugliters,  the  deftiuflion  oi 
their  chtinhcs,  the  profanation  of  their  holy  relics 
and  facred  utenfils,  and  ot!-.er  dire  confequcnces  of  an 
chili  ate  refufal,  being  duly  weighed  againft  the  fal- 
tan's  otfers,  quickly  determined  them  which  party  to 
take.  The  grand-mafter,  however,  proving  inexorable 
to  all  their  intreaties,  they  applied  to  their  Greek  me- 
tropolitan, V. ho  readily  went  and  reprefenied  all  thefe 
tilings  to  him  in  the  mcft  pathetic  terms  :  Yet  he  met 
with  no  better  reception  ;  but  was  told,  that  l.e  and 
his  knights  were  determined  to  be  buried  under  the 
ruins  ot  the  city  if  their  fwnrds  could  no  longer  de- 
tend  it,  and  he  hoped  their  example  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  thow  lefs  courage  on  tliat  occafion.  This 
anfwer  produced  a  quite  contrary  efFeft;  and,  as  the 
citizens  thcuaht  delays  dangerous  at  fuch  ajuniflure, 
they  came  in  a  body  to  him  by  the  very  next  morning, 
and  plainly  told  him,  that  if  he  paid  no  greater  re- 
gard to  their  prefervation,  they  would  not  fail  of  ta- 
king the  moft  proper  meafures  to  preferve  the  lives 
and  chaftity  of  their  wives  and  children. 

This  refolution  could  not  but  greatly  alarm  the 
grand-mafter  ;  who  thereupon  called  a  council  of  all 
the  knights,  and  informed  them  himfelf  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  place.  Thefe  all  agreed,  particularly  the 
engineer  Martinengo,  that  it  was  no  longer  defenfible, 
and  no  other  reiburce  left  but  to  accept  the  fultan's 
oifers  ;  adding,  at  the  fame  time,  that  though  they  were 
all  ready,  according  to  tlie  obligations  of  their  order, 
to  fight  to  the  laft  drop  of  their  blood,  yet  it  was  no  lefs 
their  duty  to  provide  for  the  fafety  of  the  inliabitants, 
who,  not  being  bound  by  the  fame  obligations,  ought 
not  to  be  made  a  facrifice  to  their  glory.  It  was 
therefore  agreed,  with  the  grand-mafter's  confent,  to 
accept  of  the  next  otters  the  fultan  Ihould  make.  He 
did  not  let  them  wait  long  :  fur  the  fear  he  was  In  of 
a  frelh  fuccour  from  Eutope,  the  intrepidity  of  the 
knights,  and  the  fhame  of  being  forced  to  raife  the 
fiege,  prevailed  upon  him  to  hang  out  his  pacific  flag, 
which  was  quickly  anfwered  by  another  on  the  Rho- 
dian  fide  ;  upon  which  the  Turks,  coming  out  of  their 
trenches,  deliveied  up  the  fultan's  letter  for  the  grand- 
mafter,  to  the  grand-prior  of  St  Giles,  and  the  en- 
gineer Martinengo.  The  terms  offered  in  it  by  Soly- 
man  appeared  fo  advantageous,  that  they  immediately 
exchanged  hoftages  ;  and  the  knights  that  were  fent 
to  him  had  the  honour  to  be  introduced  to  him,  ani 
to  hear  them  confirmed  by  his  own  mouth,  though  not 
witliout  threats  of  putting  all  to  fire  and  fword  in  cafe 
of  refufal,  or  even  delay.  Two  ambaffad  m  were 
forthwith  fent  to  him,  to  demand  a  truce  if  three 
days  to  fettle  the  capitulation  and  interefts  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  were  part  Greeks  and  part  Latins; 
but  this  was  abfolutely  refufed  by  the  impatient  mo- 
narch, out  of  a  fulpicion  of  the  rumoured  fuccour  be- 
ing near,  and  that  the  truce  was  only  to  gain  time  till 
it  was  come. 

He  therefore  ordered  the  hoftlliues  to  be  renewed 
I-  f  with 
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Khoit^.  with  frcfii  fury  ;  in  which  the  Rhodians  made  a  mod 
^-'-v-— '  nob'.c  detence,  confidering  ihrir  finall  number,  and  that 
they  had  now  only  the  barbican  or  tiilfe  bray  of  (lie 
ballion  of  Spain  left  to  defend  ihemfelves,  and  once 
more  repulfed  the  enemy  :  at  which  th;  fultan  was  lo 
enraged,  that  he  relblvcd  to  overpower  them  by  num- 
bers on  the  nevt  day:  which  was,  after  a  llout  deferce, 
lb  efieaually  done,  that  they  were  forced  to  abandon 
tliat  outwork,  and  retire  into  the  city.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  burghers,  who  had  but  a  day  or  two  beiore 
raifed  a  frefh  uproar  againll  the  grand-niafter,  under  pre- 
tence th.it  he  was  going  to  give  them  up  a  p:ey  to  an 
infidel  who  regarded  neither  oaths  nor  folemn  treaties, 
perceiving  their  own  dinger,  came  now  to  defire  him 
to  renew  the  negociations,  and  only  begged  tlie  li- 
berty of  fending  one  of  their  deputies  along  with  his, 
to  fecure  their  interefts  in  tlie  capitul.ition.  He  rea- 
dily contented  to  it ;  but  gave  them  a  cliarge  to  Ihow 
the  balhaw  Achmed  the  treaty  formerly  coucluded 
between  Bajazet  and  his  predeceffur  d'Aubuflon,  in 
whicli  the  former  had  entailed  a  dreadful  curfc  on 
any  of  his  fuccelfors  that  fliould  infringe  it.  This  was 
done,  in  hopes  that  the  Ihowing  it  to  his  mailer,  who 
valued  himfclf  fo  much  upon  his  ftrift  obfervance  of 
his  law,  might  produce  feme  qualm  in  him  which 
might  leng:hen  the  agreement,  for  they  were  ftill  as 
much  in  hopes  of  a  fuccour  from  Europe  as  he  was 
in  fear  of  it ;  but  to  their  great  furprifc,  Achmed  had 
no  fooner  perufed  than  he  tore  it  all  in  pieces,  trampled 
it  under  his  feet,  and  in  a  rage  ordered  them  to  be 
gone.  The  grand-mafter  fuund  no  other  refource  than 
to  fend  tliem  baclc  to  him  the  next  day  ;  when  that  mi- 
nifter,  who  knew  his  matter's  impatience  to  have  the 
affair  concluded,  quickly  agreed  with  diem  upon  the 
terms,  which  were  in  fubliance  as  follow  : 

1.  That  the  churches  iliould  not  be  profaned.  2.  That 
the  inhabitants  Ih-mld  not  be  forced  to  part  with  their 
children  to  be  made  janilfaries.  3.  That  they  fliould 
enjoy  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion.  4.  That  they 
ihould  be  free  from  taxes  duiing  five  years.  5.  That 
thofe  who  had  a  mind  to  leave  tie  ifland  fliould  have 
free  leave  to  do  fo.  6.  That  if  the  urand  mafter  and 
his  knights  had  not  a  fiifficient  Runibei  of  vellels  to 
iranfport  themfclves  and  their  eff.cls  into  Candia,  the 
fultan  fliould  fupply  that  defefl.  7.  That  they  fliouid 
have  12  days  allowed  tliem,  from  tlie  fignlng  of  the  ar- 
ticles, to  fend  all  their  effefts  on  board.  8.  That  they 
fhoiild  have  the  liberty  of  carrying  away  their  relics, 
chalices,  and  other  facred  utenfils  belonging  to  the  great 
church  of  St  John,  together  with  all  their  ornaments 
and  other  effcds  9.  That  they  fliould  likewife  carry 
with  thcni  all  the  artillery  with  which  they  were  wont 
to  arm  the  galleys  of  the  order.  10.  That  tlie  ifl.inds 
belonging  to  it,  together  willi  the  cattle  of  St  Peter, 
fhould  be  delivered  up  to  the  Turks.  11.  That,  for 
the  more  eafy  execution  of  thefe  articles,  the  Tuikilh 
army  lljould  be  removed  at  fome  miles  dillance  from  the 
capital.  12.  That  the  aga  of  the  janid'aries,  at  the  head 
of  4000  of  his  men,  fliould  be  allowed  to  go  and  take 
poffeflion  cf  the  place. 

From  thi'i  time  the  ifland  rf  Rhodes  has  been  fub- 
jeft  to  the  Turks ;  and,  like  other  countries  fubjec^  to 
that  tyrannic. al  yoke,  has  loft  its  former  importance. 
The  air  is  good,  and  the  foil  fertile,  but  ill  cultivated. 
The  c'ripitalis  lurroundcd  with  triple  walls  and  double 
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ditches,  and  is  looked  upon  to  be  impregnable.     It  is   Rhodlola 
inhabited  by  Turks  and  Jews  ;  the  Chrittians  being  obli-         8 
ged  to    occupy  the  fuburbs,  as  not  being  allowed  to  Rhoilodcn* 
(lay  in  the  town  during  the  night.     Tiie  town  is  filua-  , 
ted  in  E.  Long.  28.  25.  N.  Lat.  36.  54. 

RHODIOLA,  RosE-woRT,  in  botany:  A  genus 
of  the  oiflandria  order,  belonging  to  tlie  dioccia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
13th  order,  SwcuLnla.  The  male  calyx  is  quadripar- 
tite ;  tlie  corolla  tetrapetalous.  The  female  calyx  is 
quadripartite,  and  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  neftaria  arc 
four  ;  the  pittils  four  ;  and  there  arc  four  polylpermoui' 
capfules.  There  are  two  fpecies,  the  rofea  and  the  mi- 
nor :  the  firtt;  grows  naturally  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks 
and  rugftcd  mountains  of  Wales,  Yorkftiire,  and  Weft- 
moreland.  It  has  a  very  thick  fltfliy  root,  which  when 
cut  or  bruifed  fends  out  an  odour  like  rofes.  It  has. 
thick  fucculent  ftalks,  like  thofe  of  orpine,  about  nine 
inches  long,  clofely  garnilhed  with  thick  fucculent  leaves 
indented  at  the  top.  The  ftalk  ib  terminated  by  a  clu- 
tter of  yellowifli  lierbaccous  flowers,  which  have  an 
agreeable  fccnt,  but  are  of  flitrt  continuance.  The  fe- 
cond  fort  is  a  native  of  the  Alps,  and  has  purpliflj 
flowers  which  coms  out  later  than  the  former  ;  it  is  al- 
fo  of  a  fmaller  fize.  Both  fpecies  aie  ealily  propagated 
by  parting  their  roots  ;  and  require  a  fliady  fituation» 
and  dry  undunged  foil.  The  fragrance  ot  the  firlt 
fpecies,  however,  is  greatly  diminilhed  by  cultivation. 

Oil  of  RHODIUM.     Sec  Asphalatus. 

RHODODENDRON,  dwarf  rose-bay,  in  bo- 
tany :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to 
the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  iStli  order,  Blcorm-s.  The  ca« 
lyx  is  quinquepaitite  ;  the  corolla  tunnel  ihaped  ;  the 
ftamina  dechning  ;  the  capi'ule  quinquelocular.  There 
are  feven  fpecies  :  the  moll  remarkable  of  which  are, 
I.  The  hirlutum,  with  naked  hairy  leaves,  grows  natu- 
rally on  the  Alps  and  i'cveral  mountains  ot  Italy.  It 
is  a  low  flirub,  which  feldoni  rifes  two  f.et  high,  fend- 
ing out  many  ligneous  branches  covered  with  a  light- 
brown  bark,  garniflitd  clofely  with  oval  fpear-fliaped 
leaves,  fitting  preity  clofc  to  the  branches.  They  are 
entire,  having  a  great  number  oi  fine  iron-coloured  hairs 
on  their  edg^-s  and  unJerlide.  The  flowers  are  produ- 
ced in  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  May,  ha- 
ving one  funncl-fliaped  petal  cut  inti>  five  obtnfe  feg- 
mtnts,  and  of  a  pale-red  colour.  They  make  a  good 
fliow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  capi'ul&s,  containing, 
ripe  feeds  in  Augutt.  2.  The  ferrugineum,  with  fmooth 
leaves,  hairy  on  tlieir  underfide,  is  a  native  ot  the  Alps, 
and  Apennines.  It  rifes  with  a  fliriibby  ftalk  near 
three  feet  higl;,  fending  out  many  irregular  branches 
covered  witha  purplilh  bark,  and  c.ofely  garniflied  with 
fmooth  fpear-fliiped  entire  leaves,  whofe  borders  are  re- 
fiexed  backward  ;  the  upper  fide  is  (  f  a  light  lucid 
green,  their  under  fide  of  an  iron  colour.  The  flowers, 
are  prnjuced  at  tlie  ends  of  the  branches,  are  iunnel- 
fhapcd,  cut  into  five  fcgment>,  and  of  a  pale  role  olour. 
Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds ;  but,  being  na- 
tives of  barren  rocky  foils  and  cold  lituaiions,  they  do 
not  thrive  in  gardens,  and  for  want  of  their  ufial  co- 
vering of  fnow  in  the  winter  are  oTten  killed  by  frott  ia 
warmer  climates.  3.Thecham2:ciftus,or  ciliated  leaved 
dwarf  rofe-hay,  is  a  low  deciduous  flnub,  native  of 
Mount  JBaldus,  and  Bear  Saltzburjj  in  Germany.     l\ 
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ft.lVoJo<!en*  grows  to  the  height  of  about  a  yard  ;  the  hrani:hes  are 
dron        numerous,   produced  irregularly,  and  covr^d  with  a 

*™''~'''^~'  purpliih  bark.  The  leaves  are  oval,  fpear-itiiped,  fmiH, 
and  in  the  under  furface  of  the  colour  of  iron.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  ot  the  branches  in 
bunches,  are  of  a  wheel-Hv.iped  figure,  pretty  large,  of  a 
fine  crimfon  colour,  and  handl'ome  appearance.  They 
tippear  in  June,  and  are  fiiccecded  by  oval  cap;u!es  con- 
taining ripe  feeds  in  September.  4.  The  Dauricum,  or 
Daurian  dwarf  rofe-bay,  is  a  low  deciduous  flirub, 
and  native  of  Dauiia.  Its  branches  are  numerous,  and 
covered  with  a  browi.ilh  baik.  The  flowers  are  wheel- 
fliaped,  large,  and  of  a  beautiful  rofe  colour  :  they  ap- 
pear in  May,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  capfules  iullof 
feeds,  which  in  England  do  not  always  ripen.  5.  The 
maximum,  or  American  mountain  laurel,  is  an  ever- 
green flirub,  and  native  of  Virginia,  where  it  grows  na. 
turally  on  the  higheft  mountains,  and  on  the  edges  of 
cliffs,  precipices,  5:c  where  it  reaches  the  fize  of  a  mode- 
derate  tree,  tholigh  in  England  it  feldom  rifes  higher  than 
fix  feet.  The  flowers  continue  by  fucceffion  fometimes 
more  than  two  months,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  cap- 
fules full  of  feeds.  6.  The  Ponticum,  or  Pontic  dwarf 
rofe-bay,  is  an  evergreen  fhrub,  native  of  the  eaft,  and 
of  molt  Ihady  places  near  Gibraltar.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  four  or  five  feet.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fhaped, 
gloify  on  both  fides,  acute,  and  placed  on  fhort  foot- 
ftalks  on  the  branches :  tlie  flowers,  which  are  produce<l 
in  clufters,  are  beillhaped,  and  of  a  fine  purple  colour. 
They  appear  in  July,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  cap- 
fules containing  feeds,  which  in  England  feldom  attain 
to  maturity. 

In  Siberia,  a  fpecies  of  this  plant  is  ufed  with  great 
fuccefs  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  affeftions  ;  of  which  the 
following  account  is  given  in  the  5th  volume  of  the  Me- 
dical ci.ramentaries,  p  434.  in  a  letter  from  Dr  Guth- 
rie of  Peterfljurgh  to  Dr  Duncan  of  Edinburgh.  "It 
is  the  rhododendrum  chryfanthemum,  nova  fpecies,  be- 
longing to  the  clafs  of  decandria,  difcovered  by  Profef- 
for  Pallas  in  his  tour  through  Siberia.  This  Alpine 
Ihrub  grows  near  the  tops  of  the  high  mountains  named 
Sajanes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Jenife  in  Si- 
beria ;  and  delights  in  the  flcirts  of  the  fnow-covered 
fummits,  above  the  region  that  produces  trees.  When 
the  inhabitants  of  that  country  mean  to  exhibit  it  in 
arthritic  or  rheumatic  difordeis,  they  take  about  two 
drams  of  the  dried  Ihrub,  ftalk  and  leaves,  with  nine  or 
ten  ounces  of  boiling  water,  and  putting  them  into  an 
earthen  pot,  they  lute  on  the  head,  and  place  them  in 
an  oven  during  the  night.  This  infufion  (for  it  is  not 
allowed  to  boil)  the  Tick  man  drinks  next  morning 
for  a  dofe.  It  occafi^nb  heat,  together  with  a  degree 
ef  intoxication,  refembling  the  effe(fts  of  fpirituous  li- 
quors, and  a  Angular  kind  of  uneafy  fenfation  in  the 
parts  affeifled,  accompanied  with  a  fort  of  vermiculatio, 
which  is  likewile  contaned  to  the  difeafed  parts.  The 
patient  is  not  permitted  to  quench  the  Uiirft  which  this 
medicine  occafions  ;  as  fluids,  particularly  cold  water, 
produce  vomiting,  which  leifens  the  power  of  the  fpe- 
cific.  In  a  few  hours,  however,  all  the  difagreeable 
effedls  of  the  dofe  difippear,  commonly  with  two  or 
three  fto"ls.  The  patient  then  finds  himfelf  greatly  re- 
lieved of  his  diforder ;  and  has  feldom  occafion  to  repeat 
the  medicine  above  tA'o  or  three  times  to  complete  a 
cure.     The  inhabitants  of  Siberia  call  this  flirub  dei  or 


tea,  from  their  drinking,  in  common,  a  weak  Inful^rn  of 
it,  as  we  do  the  Chinei'e  pi  uit  of  that  name.  This 
pra<Sice  fliows  that  the  plant,  ufc  .'  in  fmall  quan'ities, 
mult  beiniiocert.  Profelf  r  P.illas  informs  me,  that  he 
fent  f  me  time  ago  fome  ot  this  fhrub  dried  to  ProfefTor 
Koelpin  at  Stetin  ;  and  lie  ftioweJ  me  a  letter  frtm 
that  gentleman,  where  he  f.iys,  that  he  has  given  it 
wit''  fuccels  in  fev^ral  cafes,  particularly  in  what  he 
calls  the  arttrltka  venerea,  with  a  tophus  arthriticus  on 
the  carpus,  and  it  produced  a  complete  cure.  It  muft 
be  remarked,  that  the  dofe  which  thefe  hardy  Sibe- 
rians take,  who  are  alfo  in  the  habit  of  drinking  it 
as  tea,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  too  ftrong  for  our 
countrymen  ;  however,  it  is  a  medicine  which  we 
may  certainly  give  with  fafety,  beginning  with  fmall 
dofes." 

RHa;A.     See  Rhe.i. 

RHCEADEiE  (i-hzas,  Linnaeus's  name,  after  DI- 
ofcorides,  for  the  red  poppy),  the  name,  of  the  zyth 
order  in  Linnosus's  fragments  of  a  natural  method, 
confiding  of  poppy  and  a  few  genera  which  reiemblc 
it  in  h^iit  and  llruL^nre.     See  Botanv,  p.  462. 

RHOMBOIDES,  in  geometry,  a  quadrilateral  fi- 
gure  whofe  oppofite  fides  and  angles  are  equal,  but  is 
neither  equilateral  nor  equiangular. 

Rhomboides,  in  anatomy,  a  thin,  broad,  and  ob- 
liquely fquare  flethy  mufcle,  fituated  between  the  bafis 
of  the  fcapula  and  the  fpina  dorfi  ;  fo  called  from  it« 
figure.  Its  general  ufe  is  to  draw  backward  and  up- 
ward the  fubfpinal  portion  of  the  bafij  fcapulas. 

RHOMBUS,  in  geometry,  an  oblique-angled  pa- 
rallelogram, or  quadrilateral  figure  whofe  fides  are 
equal  and  parallel,  but  the  angles  unequal,  two  of  the 
oppofite  ones  being  obtufe  and  two  acute. 

RHONE,  one  of  the  largeft  rivers  in  France,  which, 
rifing  among  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  pafles  through 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  viiits  that  city,  and  then  runs  fuuth- 
weft  to  Lyons  ;  where,  joining  the  river  Soane,  it  con- 
tinues its  courfe  due  fouth,  palling  by  Orange,  Avig- 
non,  and  Aries,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  a  little 
above  Marfeilles. 

RHOPIUM,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  triandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  that  are  doubt- 
ful. The  calyx  is  monophyllous  and  fexpartite  ;  there 
is  no  corolla  nor  any  ftamina  ;  the  three  antherse  ar: 
each  attached  to  one  of  the  ftyli ;  the  capfule  is  tri- 
coccous  and  fexlocular,  each  containing  two  feeds* 
There  is  only  one  fpecies,  w's.  the  meborea,  a  native  of 
Guiana.  This  is  a  ihrub  rifing  about  three  or  four 
feet  in  height.  The  flowers  grow  in  the  form  of  a  co- 
rymbus ;  they  aie  of  a  yellowifti  green  colour;  the  cap- 
fules are  black. 

IIHOPOL  A,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  crder,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  that  are 
doubtful.  Tnere  is  no  calyx  ;  the  petals  are  four,  ob- 
long, obtufe,  and  narrowing  at  the  bafe  ;  the  ftamina 
are  four,  inferted  in  the  corolla,  and  have  large  anthe- 
rse ;  the  feed-velfel  unilocular,  and  contains  one  feed. 
There  is  only  one  fpecies,  vi%.  the  montana.  This  is 
a  ftirubby  plant  growing  in  Guiana,  and  remarkable  for 
the  great  number  of  branches  fent  off  from  its  trunk  in 
every  direftion,  and  for  the  fetid  fmell  of  the  wood  and 
bark  of  this  plant. 

J  {  3  RHU. 
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Rhul,irb        RHUBARB.     SeellHEi'M.  that  flows  from  Incifions  made  in  tlie  tninkOT  branches,     Vhnt. 

'I              RHUMB,  in  navigation,  a  vertical  circle  of  any  gi-  makes  when  JrieJ  the  bids  of  a  v.'iiiilh  little  inferior  ^""^""^ 

,^.\^^^  ven  place,  or  interl'e>ftion  of  iucli   a  ciic'e  with  the  ho-  to  the  Cliinefe.  Bees  are  rcai.irkabljr  fond  of  it>  flowers  ; 

rizon  ;  in  which  IjII  lenfe  rhumb  is  the  fame  with   a  and  it    afFords  more  honey  tlian  any    of  the  flowering 

point  of  tlie  conipafs.  Ilirubs,  io  that   it  may  prove  a  ulcful  branch  of  econo- 

R.'u  MS-LiKi-  \i  Ai'o  ufed  for  the  line  which  a  (liipde-  my,  where  reariiiv;  tf.tfc  iiifetfls  is  an  objvft.     The  na- 

fcribcs  when  fiiling  in  the  lame  coll.iteral  pvint  of  the  tives  of  America  ufe  the  dried  loaves  as  tobacco, 

conip.if-.,  or  oblique  to  the  meridians.  3.  The  glal>runi,  witii  winged  leaves,  grows  n:iliiraH/ 

RHUS,  SUMACH,  in  botany:  A   genus  of  the   tri-  in  many  parts  of  Korth  Anieiica  ;  this  is  commonly 

gynia  order,  belon^'ing  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants;  titled  by  ijie  gnrdeners    Nem    England  fui'iach.     The 

and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  lhe4',d  order,  ftcm  of  this  ii  Ibonger  and  rifes  higher  than  that  of  the 

Dumofit.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite  J  the  petals  five;  former;  the  branches  fpreid  more  horizt  ntilly  ;  thcf 
the  lierry  monofpermous.     There    arc    24  Ipecics,  of  are  not  quite   fo  downy  as  ihofe  of  the  lad,  and  the 

vihidi  the  mod  remarkable  are,  down  is  ot  a  brownilh  colour  ;  the  leaves  are  compofcd 

I.  The  coriaria,  or  elm-leaved  fumach,  grows  natu-  ot  many  more  pair  of  lobes,  which  are  fmooth  on  both 

rally  in  Italy,  Spain,  Turi>ey,    Syria,    and    P.ilelHiie.  lides  ;  the  fl  iwers  are  dilpofed  in  loofe  panicles,  which 

The  branches  of  this  tree  are  ufed  infteaJ  of  oak-bark  are  of  an  herbac;oiis  colmir. 

for  umning  of  leatlier ;  and  it  is  faid  tliat  the  Turkey  4.  The  Carcliniaiutm,  with  f.iwed  winged  le3ves,grows 
leather  is  all  tanned  with  tliis  ihruH.  It  has  a  ligneous  naturally  in  Carolina  ;  the  feeds  of  this  were  taken 
llalk,  which  divides  at  bottom  into  many  irregular  from  thence  by  the  late  Mr  Catefliy,  who  has  given  a 
branches,  rifing  to  the  Iseight  of  eight  or  ten  feet  ;  the  figure  of  the  plant  in  his  Natural  Hiifi  ry  of  Carolina, 
bark  is  hairy,  ot  an  herbaceous  brown  colour;  the  leaves  Thi  is  by  the  gardeners  called  the  fcailet  Carolina  fu- 
are  winged,  compofed  of  feven  or  eight  pair  of  lobes,  mah  i  it  rifes  ccnimonly  to  the  height  of  feven  cr  eight 
terminated  by  an  odd  one,  bluntly  fawed  on  their  edges,  feet,  dividing  into  many  irregular  branches,  which  are 
hairy  on  their  under  fide,  of  a  yellonifhgreen  colour,  fmooth,  of  a  purple  colour,  and  pounced  over  with  a 
and  pLiced  alternately  on  the  branches  ;  the  flowers  greyifh  powder,  as  are  alio  tlie  tootllalks  of  the  leaves. 
grow  in  looie  panicles  on  the  end  of  the  branches.  The  leaves  are  eomp-fed  o' feven  or  eight  paii  of  lobes, 
which  are  of  a  whitidi  herliaceous  colour,  each  panicle  terminated  by  an  odd  one;  tliefe  are  not  always  placed 
being  compoled  of  feveral  fpikes  (f  flowers  fitting  clofe  exactly  oppnfie  on  the  midrib,  but  are  fomctimes  al- 
to the  tootftalks.  The  leaves  and  feeds  of  this  fort  are  ternaie.  The  upper  fide  of  the  1.  bes  are  of  a  dark 
ufed  in  mediLine,  and  are  efteenied  very  reftringent  and  green,  and  their  ui.der  hoary,  but  fmooth.  The 
iliptic.  flowers  are  produced  at  tliC  end  of  the  brinclies  in  very 

2  .The  typhinnm, Virginian  fumach,  or  vinegar  plant,  clofe  panicles,  which  are  large,  and  of  a  bright  red 

grows  naturally  in  almoll  every  part  of  North  America,  colour. 

This  hatha  woody  Item,  with  many  irregular  branches,  5.  The  Canadenfe,  with  winged  f))ear-fhaped  leaves, 

which  are  generally  crooked  and  deformed.  The  young  grows  naturally  in  Canada, M 11  \  land, and  feveral  other 

branches  are  covered  with  a  f -ft  velvet-like  down,  re-  parts  of  North  America.     Tliis  hath  fmooth  briinches 

fembling   greatly  that  of  a  young  Hag's  horn,  both  in  of  a  purple  colour,  covered   with  a  grey  pounce.     The 

colour  and  texture,  from  whence   tlie  comm-  n  people  leaves  are  compofed  ot  feven  or  eight  pair  of  lobes,  ter- 

have  given  it  the  appellation  of  Jla^'s  horn  ;  the  leaves  minuted  by   an  odd  one  ;  the  I'-bes  are  fpear-fliaped, 

are  winged,  compoled  of   fix   or  feven  pair  of  ohloijg  f.iwed  on  their  edges,  of  a  lucid  green    on  their  upper 

heart  fhaped  lobes,  terminated  by  an   odd  one,  ending  fnrface,    but    hoary  on  their  under,  and  are  Imooth. 

in  acute  points,  hairy  en  their  underfide,  as  is    alio  the  "f  he  flowtTsareprodiic-.dat  the  end    <  f  the  branches 

midrib.     The  fltwers  are  produced  in  clofe  tufts  at  the  in  Large  panicles,  which  are  compoied  of  feveral  fmaller, 

end  of  the  branches,  and  are  fucceedcd  by  feeds,  inclo-  each   (landing  upon  feparate  footrtalks  ;   they  are  of  a 

fed    in    purple    woolly  fiicculent  covers;  fo  that  the  deep  red    CoLur,  and   the    whole  panicle  is    covered 

bunches  are  of  a  beautiful  purple  colour  in  autumn;  with  a  grey  pounce,  as  if  it  had  b;en  fcattered  over 

and  the  leaves,  before  they  fall  in  autumn,  change  to  a  tliem. 

purplilh  colour  at  firft,  and  before  they  fall  to  a  feuille-  6.  The  copallinum,  or  narrow-leaved  fumach,  grows 

mort.     This  plant,  originally  a  native  of  North  Ame-  naturally  in  moft  parts  of  North  America,  where  it  is 

rica,  has  bcrcn  long  cultiv.itcd  in  the  north  of  Germany,  known  by  the  title  oi  k'ach  ftimuch,  probably  from  the 

and  is  lately  introduced  into  Rullia.     It  has  got  the  place  where  it  grows.  This  is  of  humbler  growth  tliaa 

name  of  the  vineoar  p/ani  [rom  the  double  realbn  of  the  either   of  the  former,  feldom  rifing  more  tJian  four  or 

>oung  gernaen  of  its  fruit,  when  femicnted,  producing  five  feet  high  in  Britain,  dividing  into  many  fpreading 

cither  new  or  aiding  to  the  flrtngch  of  eld  weak  vine-  branches,  which  are  fmooth,  of  a  light   brown   colour, 

£ar,whilll  its  ripe  berriesafford  an  agreeable  acid,  which  clofely  garnillied  with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  four 

might  fupply  the  place  when  necelfiry  of  the  titiic  acid,  or  five  pair  ot  narrow  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  j 

The    poweriiil  alhingency  of  this  plant  in   all  its  parts  they  ate  of  a  light  giecn  on  both  fides,  and  in   autumn 

recommends  it  as  uiislul  in  feveral  of  the  arts.     As  for  change  purplifh.     'I'he  midrib,  which  fultains  the  lobes, 

example,  the  ripe  berries  boiled  with  alum  make  a  good  has  on  each  fide  a  winged  or  le.tfy  border,  which  runs 

dye  f<  r  hats.     The  plant  in  all   its  parts  may  be  ufed  from  one  pair  of  lobes  to  another,  ending  in  joints  at 

as  a  fuccedancum  for  oak-ljark  in  tanning,  efpecially  the  each  pair,  by  which  it   is  ealily    diltinguifhed  from  the 

white  gljve  leather.     It  v/ill  likewile  anfwer  to  prejiare  other  forts.     The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  pani- 

a  dye  for  black,  green,  and  yellow  colours  ;  and  with  cles  at  the  end  of  ihc  branches,  of  a  yellowilL  hurba- 

martial  vitriol  it  makes  a  good  ink.     The  milky  juice  ccous  colour. 
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Rhus.  Thefe  fis  foits  are  hardy  plants,  and  will  thrive  in 
'■'^'"'*^  llie  open  air  The  firft  and  tourtli  forts  are  not  quite 
fo  hardy  as  the  others,  lo  muft  have  a  better  fitu- 
ation,  otherwife  their  branches  vpill  be  injured  by  fe- 
vere  frofl;  in  the  winter.  Tiiey  art  eafily  propagated  by 
feeds,  wliich  if  fown  in  autumn  the  plants  will  coitie  up 
the  following  fpring  ;  but  if  they  are  fown  in  fpring, 
they  will  not  corr.e  up  til!  the  next  fpring  ;  they  may 
be  either  fown  in  pots,  or  the  full  gr.  uud.  If  they 
are  fown  in  pots  in  autumn,  the  po:s  Ih  m'd  be  placed 
under  a  common  f^a.^le  in  winier,  where  the  feeds  may 
be  proteiSed  from  hard  froft  ;  and  in  the  fpring,  if  the 
pots  are  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hotbed,  the 
plants  willfoon  rife,  and  have  thereby  more  time  to  get 
flrength  before  winter.  When  the  plmts  come  up,  they 
mult  be  gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open  air,  into 
which  they  (hould  be  removed  as  foon  a.s  the  weather  is 
favourable,  placing  them  where  tliey  may  have  the 
morning  fun  ;  in  the  fummer,  they  nnii\  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  and  in  dry  weathei  watered.  Toward  au- 
tumn it  will  be  proper  to  ft  nt  tlieir  gru  a  th  by  keeping 
them  dry,  that  the  extremity  of  then  ihoots  may  har- 
den;  for  if  tliey  are  replete  with  moill'ire,  the  early 
frofts  in  autumn  will  pinch  them,  which  wii!  caufe  their 
fhoots  to  decay  almolt  to  llie  b<itt<  m,  if  tlie  plants  are 
not  fcreened  from  them.  It  tiie  pots  are  put  under  a 
common  frame  in  autumn,  it  will  fecure  the  plants  from 
injury  :  for  while  they  are  young  ana  the  Ihouts  foft, 
they  will  be  in  danger  ot  luffermg,  if  the  winter  proves 
very  feverc  ;  but  in  mild  weather  they  mult  always  en- 
joy the  open  air,  tlierefire  Ihould  never  be  covered  but 
in  frolt.  The  fpring  foUowi:  g,  jult  bel<  re  the  plants 
begm  to  (hoot,  they  fhould  be  lliaken  out  of  the  pots, 
and  caiefully  feparated,  ib  as  not  to  tear  the  roots  ;  and 
tranfplanted  imo  a  nurfery,  in  rows  three  feet  afunJer, 
and  one  fo  t  diltance  in  the  rows.  In  this  nurfery  they 
may  ftand  two  years  to  get  flrength,  and  then  may  be 
tranfplanted  where  ihey  are  to  remain. 

7.  Bclides  thefe,  Linnaus  has  included  in  this  genus 
the  toxicodendron  or  poifon-trte,  under  the  name  of 
rhut  vcniix  o\  poifon-ajh.  This  grows  naturally  in  Vir- 
ginia, Pennfylvania,  New  England,  Carolina,  and  Japan, 
rifing  with  a  ftrong  woody  icalk  to  the  height  of  20 
feet  and  upwards ;  though  in  B.  itain  it  is  feldom  feen 
above  12,  by  reafon  of  the  plants  being  extremely 
tender.  The  bark  is  brown,  inclining  to  grey  ;  the 
branches  are  garnilhed  wi;h  winged  leaves  conipofed 
of  tiiree  or  four  pair  of  lobes  terminated  by  an  odd 
one.  The  lobes  vary  greatly  in  their  Ihape,  but  for 
the  molt  part  they  are  oval  and  fpear-ihaped.  The 
footltalks  become  of  a  bright  purple  towards  the  lat- 
ter part  of  fummer,  and  in  autumn  all  the  leaves  are 
of  a  beautiful  purple  betore  they  fall  off. 

All  the  fpecies  of  lumach  abound  with  an  acrid  milky 
juice,  which  is  reckoned  poifonous  ;  but  this  property  is 
moll  remarkable  in  the  vernix.  The  moft  diUinct  ac- 
count of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Profelfor  Kalm's  Travels 
in  Nor  h  America.  "  An  incifion  (fays  he)  being 
made  into  ihe  tree,  a  wliitifb  yellow  juice,  which  has  a 
nauleous  fme  1,  comes  out  betv.eeu  the  bark  and  the 
wood.  This  tree  is  not  kn-wn  for  its  good  qualicies, 
but  greatly  fo  for  the  effect  of  its  poifon  ;  which,  tho' 
it  is  noxious  to  fome  people,  yet  dues  not  in  the  leall 
afle(?t  others.  And  therefore  one  peifon  can  handle 
the  tree  as  be  pleafes,  cut  it,  peel  oif  its  bark,  lub  it  or 


the  wood  upon  his  hands,  fmell  at  it,  fprer.d  the  juice 
upon  his  fkin,  and  make  more  e.yperiments,  with  no  in- ' 
convenience  to  himfelf :  another  perfon,  on  the  contra- 
ry, dares  not  meddle  with  the  tree  while  its  u-ood  is 
irelli;  nor  can  he  venture  to  touch  a  hand  which  has 
handled  it,  nor  even  to  expofe  himfclf  to  the  fmoke  of 
a  file  which  is  made  with  this  wood,  without  foon  feel- 
ing its  Oad  eifeds;  for  the  iace,  the  hands,  and  fre- 
quently the  whole  body,  (well  exceflively,  and  is  af- 
feded  with  a  very  acute  pain.  Sometmes  bladders  or 
biillers  ariie  in  great  plenty,  and  make  the  fick  peifcn 
look  as  it  he  was  iniected  by  a  leprofy.  In  fome  peo- 
ple the  external  thin  fkin,  or  cuticle,  peels  off  in  a  fev? 
days,  as  is  the  cafe  when  a  perlon  has  fcalded  or  burnt 
any  part  of  his  body.  Nay,  the  nature  of  fome  perfons 
will  not  even  allow  Uiem  to  approiich  the  place  where 
the  tree  grow;,  or  to  expofe  themfelves  to  the  wind 
when  it  carries  the  effluvia  or  exhalations  of  this  tree 
with  it,  without  letting  ihem  feci  the  inconvenience  of 
the  fwelling  which  I  have  jull  now  delcnbed.  Their 
eyes  are  fometimes  liiut  up  tor  one,  or  two,  or  more 
days  together,  by  tlje  Iwelling.  1  know  two  brothers, 
one  ot  wlv>m  could  without  uanger  handle  this  tree  in 
what  manner  he  pleafed,  whereas  the  other  could  not 
come  near  it  witliout  IweLing.  A  perion  fometimes 
does  not  know  that  he  has  touched  ihis  poifonous  plant, 
01  that  be  has  been  near  it,  bttoie  his  face  and  hands 
(how  it  by  their  (welling.  I  ha\e  known  old  peopls 
who  were  more  afraid  ot  this  tree  than  of  a  viper  ;  and 
I  was  acquainted  with  a  perfon  who,  merely  by  the 
noxious  exhalations  of  it,  was  fwelled  to  fuch  a  decree, 
that  he  was  as  Itiff  as  a  log  of  wood,  and  could  only 
be  turned  about  in  (heets. 

"  I  have  tried  experiments  of  every  kind  with  tl>e 
poifon-tree  on  mylislt.  I  have  Ipread  its  juice  upon  my 
hands,  cut  and  broke  its  branches,  peeled  off  its  bark, 
and  rubbed  my  hands  with  it,  imelt  at  it,  carried  pieces 
of  it  in  my  bare  hands,  and  repeated  all  this  frequently, 
without  feeling  the  banetul  effects  fo  commonly  annex- 
ed to  it ;  but  I,  however,  once  experienced,  tliat  tlie 
poilbn  of  the  lumach  was  nut  entirely  without  effed 
upon  me.  On  a  hot  day  in  fummer-,  as  I  was  in  fome 
degree  of  perfpiration,  I  cut  a  branch  of  the  tree,  and 
carried  it  in  my  hand  for  about  half  an  hour  together, 
and  fmelt  at  it  now  and  then.  I  felt  no  effeds  from  it 
in  the  evening.  But  next  morning  I  awoke  with  a  vio- 
lent  itching  or  my  eye-lids  and  the  parts  thereabouts; 
and  this  was  fo  painiul,  that  I  could  hardly  keep  my 
hands  from  it.  It  ceafed  after  I  had  walhed  my  eyes 
for  a  while  with  very  cold  water.  But  my  eye-lids 
were  very  ftiff  all  that  day.  At  night  the  itching  re- 
turned ;  and  in  the  morning  when  I  awoke,  I  felt  it  as 
ill  as  the  morning  before,  and  I  uied  the  lame  remedy 
againit  it.  However,  it  continued  almolt  for  a  whole 
week  together ;  and  my  eyes  were  very  red,  and  my 
eye-lids  were  with  dithculty  moved  during  all  that  time. 
My  pain  ceafed  entirely  afterwards.  About  ihe  fame 
time  I  had  fpread  the  juice  of  the  tree  very  thick  upon 
my  hand.  Three  days  alter,  they  occafioned  blifters, 
which  foon  went  off  without  affeding  me  much.  I 
have  not  experienced  any  tiling  more  of  the  effcds  of 
this  plant,  nor  had  I  any  defrre  fo  to  do.  However,  I 
found  ttiat  it  could  not  exert  its  power  upon  me  when 
I  was  not  perfpiring. 

«'  I  have  never  heard  that  the  poifon  of  this  fumach 
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Rhyme  has  been  moru\  but  the  pain  ceares  after  a  few  d:\ys 
duration.  The  natives  formerly  made  their  flutes  ot 
this  tree,  bccauii:  it  has  a  great  deal  of  pith.  Some 
"people  ailureJ  n.e,  that  a'perfon  fuffering  from  its 
noiibme  exhalaiicus,  would  ealily  recover  by  fprcad- 
ing  a  mixture  ol'  the  wood  burnt  to  charcoal,  and 
host's  lird,  u^ion  tlie  fuelled  parts.  Some  aliened, 
that  they  had  really  tried  this  remedy.  In  fome 
places  this  tree  is  rooted  out,  <  n  purpofe  tliat  its  poi- 
i'on  may  not  alfeA  the  workmen." 

The  natives  are  faid  to  dillinguirti  this  tree  in  the 
dark  by  its  extreme  coldnefs  to  tlie  touch.  The  juice 
of  fome  kinds  of  fumach,  when  expofed  to  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  becomes  fo  thick  and  clammy,  that  it  is  ufeJ 
for  bird-lime,  and  the  infpillated  juice  of  the  poiion-afh 
is  faid  to  be  tiic  Ave  varnifli  of  Japan.  A  cataplafm 
made  with  the  Jrelh  juice  of  the  poif>n-afli,  applied  to 
tiie  feet,  is  faid  by  Hughe  ,  in  his  Natural  lliitory  of 
Barbadoes,  to  kill  the  vermin  called  by  the  Weft  In- 
dian- chkers.  Very  good  vineg.ir  is  made  from  an  in- 
fufion  ol  the  fruit  of  an  American  fumach,  which  for 
that  reafon  is  called  the  vhie^ar-tree.  The  refin  called 
^um  copal  IS  from  the  thus  copallinum.     Sec  Copai,. 

RHYME,  Rhime,  Ryma,  or  Rime,  in  poetry,  the 
fimllar  found  or  cadence  and  termination  of  two  words 
which  end  two  veifes,  &c.  Or  rhyme  is  a  limilituJe  of 
found  between  the  lalt  fyllable  or  fyllables  of  a  verfe, 
fucceeding  either  immediately  or  at  a  diftance  of  two 
or  three  lines.     See  Poetry,  n"    177,  &c. 

RHYMEll  (Thomas  the),  was  a  native  of  the  pa- 
rilh  of  Earlllown,  in  the  county  of  Berwick.  His  real 
name  and  title  was  Sir  Thomas  Lermont.  He  lived  at 
the  well  end  oi  Earlifown,  where  part  of  his  houfe  is 
now  Handing,  called  Rhymer's  To-jier  ;  and  there  is  a 
fione  built  in  the  fore  wall  of  the  church  with  this 
inicription  on  it, 

Auld  Rhymer's  race  lies  in  this  place. 

He  lived  in  the  13th  century,  and  was  contemporary 
witli  one  of  the  earls  of  March,  who  lived  in  the  fame 
place. 

RHYTHM,  in  mufic,  the  variety  in  the  movement, 
as  to  the  quicknefs  or  flownefs,  length  or  fliortnefs,  of 
the  notes.  Or  it  may  be  defined  more  generally,  the 
proportion  which  the  parts  of  the  motion  have  to  each 
otlier. 

RIAL,  or  Ryal,  a  Spanlfh  coin.  See  Money. 
Talk. 

Rial,  or  Royal,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  piece  of  gold 
anciently  currcnl  in  Britain  for   10  s. 

RIBAN,  or  Ribban,  in  heraldry,  the  eighth  part 
of  a  bend.     See  HnRALDRV,  p.  447. 

RIBAND,  or  Ribbon,  a  narrow  fort  of  filk,  chiefly 
ufcd  for  head-ornaments,  badges  of  chivalry,  &c. 

In  order  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  curious  and  valuable  branch  ot  manu- 
faflures  is  managed,  a  view  of  the  libbon  wc.ivcr  at  his 
loom  is  reprefcnted  in  Plate  CCCCXXXV.  where 
I.  Is  the  frame  of  the  loom.  2.  The  cUlle,  contain- 
ing 48  pulleys.  3.  The  branches,  on  which  the  pul- 
leys turn.  4.  The  tires,  or  the  riding  cords,  which  run 
on  the  pulleys,  and  pull  up  the  high-lilies.  5.  The 
lift-flicks,  to  vhich  the  high-liifes  are  tied.  6.  The 
liigh-lllTes,  or  lifts,  are  a  number  of  long  threads,  with 
platines,  or  plate-leads,  at  tie  bottom  ;  and  ringlets,  or 
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loops,  about  their  middle,  through  which  the  cords  or  l^ibsfiJ, 
crofs-threads  of  die  ground-harnefs  lide.  7.  The  plate-  '^i''and<. 
leads,  or  platines,  are  fiat  pieces  of  lead,  of  about  fix 
inches-  long,  and  three  or  four  inches  broad  at  the  top, 
but  lound  at  the  l)ottom  ;  fome  ufe  black  Hates  inftead 
of  them  :  their  ufe  is  to  pull  down  ihni'e  lilies  which  the 
workman  had  railed  by  the  treddle,  after  his  foot  is  t.v 
ken  off.  8.  The  branches  or  cords  ot  the  ground-har- 
nefs, which  go  thro'  thelo  ps  in  the  middle  cf  tliehigh- 
lill'es:  on  the  well-ordering  of  thcfe  coids  chiefly  de- 
pends the  art  of  ribbon-weavmg,  becaufe  it  is  by  means 
of  this  contrivance  that  the  weaver  draws  in  the  thread 
or  filk  that  makes  the  flower,  and  rcjeds  or  excludes 
the  reft;.  9.  The  batton  :  this  is  the  wooden  frame 
that  holds  the  reed  or  (huttle,  and  beats  or  clnfcs  the 
Work:  where,  obfeive,  that  the  ribbon-weaver  does  not 
beat  his  work  ;  but  as  fuon  as  the  fliutlle  is  pafTed,  and 
his  hand  is  taken  away,  the  batton  is  forced,  by  a  fpring 
from  the  top,  to  beat  the  work  clofe.  10.  The  fliuttle, 
or  reed.  1 1 .  The  fpring  of  the  batton,  by  which  it 
is  made  to  clofe  the  work.  12.  The  lohg-harnels  are 
the  front-reeds,  by  which  the  figure  is  raifed.  13.  The 
linguas  are  the  long  pieces  of  round  or  fquaie  lead, 
tied  to  the  end  of  each  thread  of  the  long-harnefs  to 
keep  them  tight.  14.  The  bnad  piece  ol  wood,  about 
a  foot  fquare,  leaning  fomewhat  forward,  intended  to 
eafe  the  weaver  as  he  ftoops  to  his  fhuttle ;  it  is  fixed 
in  the  middle  of  the  breait-b^am.  Some  weavers,  in- 
flead  of  this,  have  a  contrivance  of  a  cord  or  rope  that 
is  fallened  to  the  front-frame,  and  comes  acrofs  his 
breaft  ;  this  is  called  a.  Jlopfall.  15.  The  feat-bench; 
this  leans  forward  very  muth.  16.  The  foot- Hep  to 
the  treddles.  17.  The  breaft-beam,  being  a  cr"fs-bar 
that  palfes  from  one  of  the  llandards  to  the  other,  fo 
as  to  front  the  workman's  bn  all :  to  this  breall-bar  is 
fixed  a  roll,  upon  which  the  ribbon  palfes  in  its  way  to 
be  rolled  upon  the  roller,  that  turns  a  little  below.  18. 
The  clamps,  or  pieces  of  wood,  in  which  the  broaches 
that  confine  the  tredJles  reft.  19.  The  ti  eddies  are  long 
narrow  pieces  of  wood,  to  the  ends  of  which  the  cords 
that  move  the  lilfes  are  fattened.  20.  The  treddle-cords 
are  only  diftinguillied  from  the  riding-cords  by  a  board 
full  of  holes,  which  divide  them,  in  order  to  prever/t  the 
plate-kads,  which  are  tied  to  tlie  high-lilfcs,  from  pull- 
ing them  too  high  when  the  workman's  foot  is  off  tlie 
treJdle  ;  which  flop  is  made  by  a  knot  in  the  treddle- 
cord,  too  big  to  be  forced  through  that  hole  in  the 
board.  21.  The  lames  are  two  pieces  of  thin  nyrow 
boards,  only  ufed  in  plain  works,  and  then  to  fupply 
the  place  of  the  long-harnefs.  22.  The  knee-roll,  by 
whicli  the  weaver  rolls  up  his  ribbon  as  he  fees  pro- 
per, or  by  bit  and  bit  as  it  is  finillicd.  23.  The  back- 
rolls,  on  whicli  the  warp  is  rolled.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  there  are  always  as  many  rolls  as  colours 
in  tlie  work  to  be  wove.  24.  The  clamps,  which  fup- 
port  the  rollers.  25.  'I'he  returninglHcks,  or,  as 
others  call  them,  the  returns,  or  the  tumblers,  or  pul- 
leys, to  which  the  tiers  are  lied,  to  clear  the  courfe 
of  cords  through  the  high-liffes.  26.  The  catcji-board 
for  the  tumblers.  27.  The  tire-board.  28.  Tlie  but- 
tons for  the  knee-rolls  and  treddle-board,  defcribed  in 
number  20. 

Ribbons  of  all  forts  are  prohibited  from  being  im* 
ported  into  Britain. 

RIBANDS  (from  rid  and  bend),  in  naval  architee- 
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ture,  long  narrow  flexible  pieces  of  timber,  nailed  up- 
on the  outfide  of  the  ribs,  from  the  llcm  to  the  ftern- 
poft,  fo  as  to  envelope  the  fhip  lengthwile,  and  appear 
on  her  fide  and  bottom  like  the  meridians  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  globe.  The  ribands  being  judicioully  ar- 
ranged with  regard  to  their  height  and  diltance  from 
each  other,  and  forming  regular  fweeps  about  the  fliip's 
body,  will  compofe  a  kind  of  frame,  whole  interior  fur- 
face  will  determine  the  curve  of  all  the  intermediate 
or  filling-timbers  which  are  ftationed  between  the  prin- 
cipal ones.  As  the  figure  of  the  Ihip's  bottom  ap- 
proaches to  that  of  a  conoid,  and  the  ribands  have  a 
limited  breadth,  it  is  apparent  that  they  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  diis  convex  furface  without  forming  a  double 
curve,  which  will  be  partly  vertical  and  partly  hori- 
zontal ;  fo  that  the  vertical  curve  will  increafe  by  ap- 
proaching the  ftem,  and  (fill  more  by  drawing  near  the 
ftern-port.  It  is  alfo  evident,  that  by  deviating  from 
the  middle  line  of  the  fliip's  length,  as  they  approach 
the  extreme  breadth  at  the  mid(liip-fr;ime,  the  ribands 
will  alfo  form  an  horizontal  curve.  The  lowell  of  thefe, 
w^hich  is  terminated  upon  the  Hem  and  llern-poft,  at 
the  height  of  the  rifing-line  of  the  flocir,  and  anfwcrs 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  floor-timber  ujon  the  midliiip- 
frame,  is  called  \htJloar-rihiin:I,  That  which  coincides 
with  the  wing-tranfom,  at  the  height  of  the  lower-deck 
upon  the  midlliip-framc,  is  termed  ihe  hreidth-rtband ; 
all  the  reft,  which  are  placed  between  thefe  two,  are 
called  intermeiliate  ribands.      See  Ship-building. 

RIBES,  the  Currant  and  Gooseeerry-bush  :  A 
genus  of  the  rr.onogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pen- 
tandri  i  clafsof  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  tne  36th  order,  Pomaceee.  There  are  five 
petals,  and  ftamma  inferted  into  the  calyx  ;  the  ftyle  is 
bifid  ;  the  b.'rry  polyfpermous,  inferior. 

The  currant  and  the  goofeberry  were  long  confider- 
ed  each  as  a  feparate  genus  ;  r'lbcs  the  currant,  and 
grojfularia  the  goofeberry  ;  but  they  are  now  joined 
together,  the  grolFularia  being  made  a  fpecies  of  ribei  ; 
all  the  currant  kinds  having  inermous  or  thornlefs 
branches,  and  racemous  clufters  of  flowers  and  fruit, 
and  the  goofeberry,  have  fpinous  branches,  and  flowers 
and  fruit  for  the  moft  part  lingly. 

There  are  three  fpecies  of  the  currant-tree,  two  of 
■which,  and  their  varieties,  merit  culture  for  their  fruit; 
the  other  as  a  plant  of  variety  for  obfervation  :  all  of 
which  are  inermous  or  unarmed,  having  no  thorns  on 
the  branches. 

I,  Rubrurn,  common  red-currant  tree,  &c.  halh  a 
Ihrubby  ftem,  dividing  low  into  many  branches,  form- 
ing a  bufliy  head,  five  or  fix  feet  high  or  more,  without 
thorns ;  broad  trilobate  leaves,  and  fmooth  pendulous 
clufters  of  plane  greenilh  flowers,  fucceeded  by  fmall 
clufters  of  berries.  It  grows  naturally  in  woods  and  the 
hedges  in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  and  comprifes  all  forts 
of  red  and  white  currants  ;  as,  common  fmall  red  cur- 
rant— large  bunched  red  currant — Champaigne  pale- 
red  currant — commnn  fmal!  white  currant — large  white 
Dutch  currant — yellow  blotched-leaved  currant — fil- 
ver  ftr'ped  le  ivei — g.'ld  ftiiped  leaved — goofeberry- 
leaved.  All  theie  forts  are  varieties  of  one  fpecies, 
ribcs  rubrurn,  or  common  re  i  currant ;  it  being  the 
parent  from  which  all  the  others  were  firft  obtained 
from  the  feed,  and  improved  by  culture.  They  all 
flower  in  the  fprii'gj  and  ihe  frui;  ripens  in  June  anJ 


July  ;  and  by  having  the  trees  iti  different  fituations  and 
modes  of  training,  fuch  as  plantations  of  ftandards  in 
the  open  quarters  for  the  general  fupply,  others  train- 
ed againft  walls  or  pales  of  different  afpeft,  the  fruic 
may  be  continued  ripe  in  good  perfeiflion  from  about 
the  middle  of  June  until  November,  provided  the  later 
crops  are  defended  with  mats  or  nets  from  the  birds. 

2.  The  nigrum,  or  black  currant  tree,  hatli  a  ihrub- 
by ftem,  dividing  low  into  many  branches,  forming  a 
bulhy  head  five  or  fix  feet  high  ;  broad  trilobate  leaves 
of  a  rank  odour,  and  having  racemous  clufters  of  ob- 
long greenifti  flowers,  fucceeded  by  thin  clufters  of 
black  berries.  The  fruit  of  this  fpecies  being  of  a 
ftrong  flavour,  and  fomewhat  phyfical  relifli,  is  not  ge- 
nerally liked;  it,  however,  is  accounted  very  wholefome: 
there  is  alfo  made  of  it  a  fyrup  of  high  eftimation 
for  fore  throats  and  quinfies ;  hence  the  fruit  is  often 
csWtd  fquinancy  berries.  There  is  a  variety  called  the 
Pennfylvanian  black  currant,  hjving  fmaller  fhoots  and 
leaves,  not  ftrong  fcented,  and  fmall  fruit  but  of  little  ' 
value  ;  fo  the  ilirub  is  efteemed  only  for  variety  and 
fhrubbtries.  The  mode  of  bearing  of  all  the  varieties 
of  currants  is  both  in  the  old  and  young  wood  all 
along  the  fides  of  the  branches  and  flioots,  often  upon 
a  fort  of  imall  fprigs  and  fnags,  producing  the  fruit  in 
numerous  long  pendulous  clufters. 

3.  Tiie  grollularia,  or  common  goofeberry  bu(h,  rifes 
with  a  low  fhrubby  ftem,  dividing  low  into  a  very  bran- 
chy bufhy  head,  armed  with  fpines  ;  trilobate  fmalliih 
leave',  having  hairy  ciliated  t'  otitalks  ;  and  fmall  green- 
ifh  flowers,  fucceec'ed  by  hairy  berries.  It  confifts  of 
many  varieties,  (  f  different  fizes  and  colours. 

4.  The  reclinatum,  or  reclinated  broad-leaved  goofe- 
berry-bufh,  riles  with  a  low  fhrubby  ftem,  and  reclina- 
ted  fomewhat  prickly  branches, trilobate  broadifti  leaves, 
and  fmall  greenilh  flowers,  having  the  pedunculi  fur- 
niihed  with  tryphyllous  braftea. 

5.  The  oxyacanthoides,  or  oxyacantha-leaved  goofe- 
berry, hath  a  fhrubby  ftem,  and  branches  armed  on 
all  fides  with  fpines,  and  largiih  trilobate  hawthorn 
leaves. 

6.  The  uva  crifpa,  or  fmooth  goofeberry,  hath  a 
fhrubby  ftem,  and  branches  armed  with  fpines;  trilo. 
bate  leaves  ;  pedicles  having  monophyllous  bradea  ;  and 
fmooth  fruit. 

7.  The  cynofbati,  or  prickly-fruited  goofeberry  bufh, 
hath  a  Ihrubby  ftem  and  branche?,  armed  with  fpines, 
moftly  at  the  axillas,  and  prickly  fruit  in  clufters. 

All  the  above  feven  fpecies  of  ribes,  both  currants 
and  goofeberry  kinds,  and  their  refpedive  varieties, 
are  very  hardy  flirubs,  that  profper  almoft  anywhere, 
both  in  open  and  fliady  fituations,  and  in  any  com- 
mon foil  ;  bearing  plentifully  in  any  expofure,  though 
in  open  funny  fituations  they  produce  the  largefl;  and 
fairelt  fruit,  ripening  to  a  richer  vinous  flavour  ;  but 
it  is  eligible  to  plant  them  in  different  fituations  and 
afpe<3s,  in  order  to  have  the  fruit  as  early  and  late  as 
poOlble. 

They  are  commonly  planted  in  the  kitchcn-gardea, 
moftly  as  dwarf  ftanJards,  in  the  open  quarters,  for 
the  general  fupply  ;  being  difpofed  fometimes  in  con- 
tinned  plantations  in  rows,  eight  or  ten  feet  by  fix 
afiinder,  where  great  quantities  of  the  fruit  are  re- 
quired for  market  or  other  large  fiipplies  ;  and  are 
foraetinies  difprfsd  ia  fingle  ranges  round  ijie  outward 
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Rlbcs  cage  of  the  quarters,  eight  feet  afunder  ;  frequently  in 
t  liiiglc  croli  rows,  in  order  to  divide  the  ground  into 
Ricci.v  ft..,.tr.ie  wide  pLus  or  bre;iks,  of  from  20  to  30  or  40 
'"^"^  f .ft  „idc,  which  ;iUb  Icrves  to  Ihclter  the  ground  a 
liuie  in  wiuitr  ;  in  all  ot  wliich  mCLhods  of  planting 
ihcm  as  itandards,  they  ihouU  be  g.-neially  trained  up 
to  a  unjle  dem  about  a  foot  liigh,  tli.-n  lu&ied  to 
branch  out  every  way  all  around  into  bufliy  heads, 
keeping  the  middle,  however,  ap;i),  and  the  branches 
moderately  tliln,  to  admit  the  fun  and  ir.e  air  ;  tliough 
if  fomcare  fanned,  that  is,  tr.nimei  on  two  fides  op- 
pofitely,  fo  as  to  make  the  othei  branches  range  in  a 
line  like  an  elpalier,  they  will  take  up  much  lefs  of 
the  ground,  and,  by  uamitting  the  fun  and  air  more 
freely,  they  will  produce  large  fair  fruit.  They  arc 
liksvuK  trained  a^ainll  walls  <r  palings,  like  other  wall- 
trees,  but  principilly  fonie  of  the  Lirge  red  and  white 
But.h  currants,  in  which  tlii:y  will  produce  tine  large 
Jruit,  and  tiiofe  againll  any  fiuth  fence  will  ripen  ear- 
ly, aud  be  high  flavoured  ;  but  it  is  proper  to  plant  a 
tcw  both  agaiiift  foiitn,  north,  eaft,  and  \reft  wails,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  fruit  ripe  both  early  and  late,  in 
a  long  fucctlhon.  It  is  alio  proper  to  plant  a  lew  of 
the  haeit  forts  of  goofeberries  agaiaft  a  warm  fence, 
both  to  have  early  green  goofcberries  for  tarts,  &c.  as 
wcl;  as  to  ripen  early  ;  and  they  will  grow  very  large 
and  line.  S.imetiniss  both  currants  and  goolcberrics 
are  alio  trained  in  low  elpaliers  for  variety,  and  they 
produce  very  tine  fruit. 

The  fruits  both  of  the  currant  and  goofeberry  are 
of  an  acid  and  cooling  uatin  e,  anJ  as  Inch  are  fome- 
times  life:!  in  m.dicine,  efpec^ally  the  juice  reduced  to 
a  jelly  by  boiling  with  i'ugar.  From  the  juice  of  cur- 
rants alio  a  very  agreeable  wine  is   made. 

RICAUT,  or  Rvcaot  (Sir  Paul),  an  eminent 
Englilh  traveller,  of  the  time  of  whofe  birth  we  find 
no  account ;  but  in  if)6i,  he  was  appointed  fecretary 
to  the  earl  of  Winchell'ca,  who  was  fent  ambairador 
extraordinary  to  die  Ottoman  Porte.  Duiing  his 
continuance  in  that  ifation,  he  wrote,  "  The  prefent 
iJt.ue  ol  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  three  b^oks,  contain- 
ing the  maxims  of  the  Turkilh  policy,  their  religi  .n, 
.Tnd  military  dilcipline,"  London,  tolio,  1670.  He  af- 
terward i  relided  1 1  years  as  conful  at  Smyrna,  where, 
at  the  command  of  Charles  II.  he  compofed  "  The  pre- 
fent ftate  of  the  Gicek  and  Armenian  Churches,  tiniio 
Cliryii  1678."  On  his  return,  Lnrd  Clarendon  b.ing 
Appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  made  him  his  prin- 
cipal fecretary  for  Leinller  and  Connaught !  king 
James  II.  knij^hted  him ;  and  made  him  one  of  the  pri- 
vy council  in  Ireland,  and  judge  of  the  court  of  admi- 
ralty ;  a.l  which  he  held  till  the  Revolution.  He  was 
employed  by  King  William  as  refident  at  the  Hanfc- 
towns  in  Lower  .Saxony,  where  he  continued  fir  ten 
years  ;  but  being  worn  out  wiili  age  and  ii.firmities,  he 
obtained  leave  to  return  in  1 700,and  died  the  fame  year. 
Ricaut  continued  "  Knolles's  Hillory  of  tlie  Tuik<, 
and  Platina's  Lives  of  the  Popes;"  belidcs  which,  there 
are  fome  other  produdlions  under  his  name. 

RICCIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  natural  order 
of  algae,  belonging  to  the  cryptogami.i  clai's  of  plants. 
Tlioie  is  BO  calyx, but  a  veficular  cavity  withu.  tlie  fub- 
Itap.ce  of  the  leaf.  Thee  is  nr>  corolla;  the  anthcrx 
are  cylindrical,  and  Iclhle,  place  I  o-i  the  j;crmen,  whiclt 
13  turbinated  ;  the  ftyle  is  liliform,  perforating  the  an- 


tbcra  ;  and  the  feed  cafe  is  fphcrical,  crowned  with  the      Rics 
wiiliercd  anthcra  ;  the  leeds  are  heniilpherical  and  pedi-         I! 
cellated.  Richardb^ 

RICE.     Sec  O-tYZA.     "  Rice  ^r.7/,  (lays  Mr  Marf- hirtoryof 
den)  whilft   in   tlie  hulk,  is  in  India  called /Wj>r,  and  Sumatra, 
alfumes  a  different  n.ime  in  each  of  its  other  various  P"  "''* 
Rates.     We   obferve   no  diltin^ion  of  this  kind  in  Eu- 
rope, where  our  grain  retains  through  all  its  Ifages,  till 
it  beci  mes  flour,  its  original  n.inic  of  barl''y,  wheat,  or 
Oats.     The  following,  b  lide  many  other'-,  are  names 
applied  to  rice,  in  its  ditFcrent  Itagcs  of  grow;h  and  pre- 
paration :  paildee,  original  name  of  the  iced  :  ooj'ay,  grain 
of  laft  feafon  :  bunncc.  the  plants  lef  ire  removed  to  the 
fawoors  :  bras  or  briiy,  rice,  the  hulk  of  the  paddee   be- 
ing taken  off;   charroop,  rice  cleaned  for  bi'i!  ng  ;  luijfce, 
boi'cd  rice  :  pterang,  yellow  rice :  jainbar,  a    I'ervice    of 
rice,  &c. 

Among  people  whofe  general  objefts  of  contempla- 
tion are  few,  thole  which  do  of  necelhiy  engage  their 
attention,  are  r.tien  moic   nicely  difcriniinaied  than  the 
fame  ohje>5ts  among  m(>re    enlightened  people,  whofe 
ideas  ranging  over  the  extenfive  hrld  oi  art  and  Icience, 
difdain  to  fix   long  on  obvious  and  ci  mmon  matters. 
Puihhe,  on   Sumatra  and  the  M.ilay  illands,   is  diltin- 
guiihed    int(^   two   forts ;  LiiddiiHg  or  up-land  paddee, 
and  Sawoor  or  low-land,  which    are  alwa>  s  kept  fepa- 
rate,  and  will  not   grow    reciprocally.     Of  thtfe  the 
foni.er  bears  the  higher  price,  being  a  whiter,  heartier, 
and  belter  flavoured  grain,  and  having  the  advantage  in 
point    of  keeping.     Tne  litter  is  much  more  prolific 
from  the  feed,  and  liable  to  le<"s  riik  i  1  the  culture,  but 
is  of  a  watery  fiib(tan-e,  produces   lefs  increafe  in  boil- 
ing,  and  is  fubjeft  to  a  fwifter   decay.     It  is,  however, 
in  more  common  ufe  than  tlie  former.    Belide  this  ge- 
neral diftin5.ion,  the  paddee  of  each  fort,  particularly 
the  Laddang,  prefents  a  variety  of  fpecies,  whi  h,  as 
far  as  my  intorm.ition  extends,  I  fhall  enumerate,  and 
endeavour  to  defcribe.  The  comm'^n  kind  of  dry  ground 
paddee:  colour,  light  br  wn  :   the  lize  rather  large,  and 
very  little  crooked  at  the  extremity.    Paddee  urtduHong  : 
dry  ground  :   lli'irt  round  gr.iin  :    grows  in  whorles  or 
bunches  lonnd  the  ftock.     Paddee  ebhafi :  dry  ground  : 
large  grain  :    common.     Paddee  galoo:  dry  ground  s 
light  coloured  :    Icarce.     Paddee  /ir««?.- .•  dry  ground* 
deep  coloured  ;  fmall  grain  :  f.-aice.     Paddee  f/c(o.' dry 
ground  :  light  coloured.    Paddee  kooning :  ory  ground  1 
deep  yellow  :   fine  rue  :  cridked,  and  pointed.     P.iddee 
coocoor  talliitn  :  dry  •round  :   much  elteemed  :  light  co- 
loured ;  fmall,  and  very  much  crooked,  refembling  a 
dove's  nail,  from  whence  its  name.     Paddee  pefing  : 
dry  ground:  outer  coat  light  brown  ;  inner  red  :  long., 
er,  Imaller,  and  lels  crooked  than    the  coocoor    iallum. 
Paddee  Santnng:  the  finell  fort  that    i?  pl.inted  in  wet 
ground  :  Imail,  ftiaight,  and  light  coloured.   In  general 
it  may  be  obfirved   tnat   the  larger  grained  rice  is  the 
leall   elteemed,  and    the  fmalkr  ami  whiter   the    mod 
prizcJ.     In  tlie  Lampoon  country  ihcy  make  a  dillinc- 
tion  of  paddee  crawang  and  padcee  jcrroo  ;  the  former 
of  which  is  a  month  earlier  in  groutli  than  the  latter." 
RicR-Bird.      See  Oryzi»i;«a. 
RicE-Bunting.     See  Emberiza. 
RICHARD  L  II.  and  III.  kings  of  England.     Sec 
England. 

RICHARDIA,in  botany  :     A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gyuia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafsof  plants  1 
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Richardfon  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47tli  or-  is  the  mod  deepl/  intercftinji;.  I  know  not  vhcthcr  Richar  W'o'.i 
''"'"'^"'*^  der,  StellatiB.  The  calyx  is  fexpartite  ;  the  corolla  mo-  even  the  madnefs  of  Lear  is  wrought  up,  and  expreded,  ^-'■^^'''~-* 
nopetalous,    and    fubcylindrical ;    and  there  are  tliree    by  fo  many  little  ftrokes  of  nature  and  paffiou.     It  is 

abfolute  pedantiy  to  prefer  and  compare  the  madnefs 
of  Orcftcs  in  Euripides  to  this  of  Clementina." — Dr 
Johnfon,  in  his  Introduflion  to  the  97th  number  of  the 
Rambler,  which  was  written  by  Mr  Richard  Ton,  ob. 
ferves,  that  the  reader  was  indebted  for  that  driy's  en- 
tertainment to  an  author,  "  from  whom  the  a'?e  has  re- 


feeds. 

RICHARDSON  (Samuel),  a  celebrated  Englith 
fentimental  novel-writer,  born  in  1688,  was  bred  to 
the  bufmefs  of  a  printer,  which  he  exercifed  all  his  lite 
with  eminence.  Though  he  is  faid  to  have  underflood 
no  language  but  his  own,  yet  he  acquired  great  repU' 


tation  bv  his  three  epillolary  novels,  intilled  Par-.e'a,  ceivcd  greater  favours,  who  has  enlarged  the  knowledge 
Clariffa,'iX\ii  Sir  Charles  Gramlifin ;  which  Ihow  an  of  human  nature,  and  taught  the  palfions  to  move  at 
uncommon  knowledge  of  human  nature.  His  purpofe  the  command  of  virtue  ;"  and,  in  his  Life  of  Rowe, 
being  to  promote  virtue,  his  pictures  of  moral  excel-  he  fays,  "  The  charaifter  of  Lothario  feems  to  have 
lence  are  by  much  too  highly  coloured  ;  and  he  has  de-  been  expanded  by  Richardfon  into  that  of  Lovelace  ; 
fcribed  his  favourite  char  afters  fuch  rather  as  we  might  but  he  has  excelled  his  original  in  the  moral  efFedl  of 
wifh  them  to  be,  than  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  rea-  the  fidion.  Lothario,  with  gaiety  which  cannot  be 
lity.  It  is  alfo  objefled  by  fome,  tliat  his  writings  hated,  and  bravery  which  cannot  be  dsfpifed,  retains 
have  not  always  the  good  effedt  intended  :  for  that,  in-  too  much  of  the  fpeftator's  kindnefs.  It  was  in  the 
(lead  of  improving  natural  charafters,  they  have  fa-  power  of  Richardfon  alone  to  teach  us  at  once  eiteeni 
fhioned  many  artificial  ones  ;  and  have  taught  delicate  and  deteftation  ;  to  make  virtuous  refentment  overpower 
and  refined  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  defpife  every  one  all  the  benevolence  which  wit,  and  elegance,  and  cou- 
but  their  own  felf-exalted  perfons.  But  after  all  that  rage,  naturally  excite ;  and  to  lofe  at  lad  the  hero  in 
can  be  urged  of  the  ill  eftefts  of  Mr  Richardfon's  no-  the  villain." — Dr  Young  very  pertinently  obferved, 
vels  on  weak  minds,  eager  to  adopt  charaders  they  that  Mr  Richardfon,  with  the  mere  advantages  of  na- 
can  only  burlefque  ;  a  fenlible  reader  will  improve  more  ture,  improved  by  a  very  moderate  progrefs  iu  educa- 
by  ftudying  fuch  models  of  peifeition,  than  of  thofe  tion,  ftruck  out  at  once,  and  of  his  own  accord,  into  a 
nearer  to  the  natural  ftandard  of  human  frailty,  and  new  province  of  writing,  in  which  he  fucceeded  to  ad- 
where  thofe  frailties  are  attfuUy  exaggerated  fo  as  to  fix  miration.  And  what  is  more  remarkable,  th;it  he  net 
and  mifemploy  the  attention  on  them.  A  ftroke  of  the  only  began,  but  finillied,  the  plan  on  which  he  fet  out, 
palfy  carried  off  Mr  Richardfon,  after  a  few  days  ill-  leaving  no  room  for  any  one  after  him  to  render  it  more 
nefs,  upon  the  4th  of  July  1761.  He  was  a  man  cf  complete  :  and  that  not  one  of  the  various  WTiters  that 
tine  pans,  and  a  lover  of  virtue  ;  which,  for  aught  we  have  ever  iince  attempted  to  imitate  him,  have  in  any 
have  ever  heard  to  the  contrary,  he  thowed  in  his  life  refpeft  equalled,  or  at  all  approached  near  him.  This 
and  converfation  as  well  as  in  his  writings.  Befides  kind  of  romance  is  peculiarly  his  own  ;  and  "  I  confider 
the  works  abovementioned,  he  is  the  author  of  an  lE- 
fop's  Fables,  a  Tour  through  Britain,  4  vols,  and  a 
volume  of  Familiar  Letters  upon  bufinefs  and  other 
fubjcds.     He  is  faid   from  his   childhood  to  have  de- 


him  (continues  the  Doftor)  as  a  truly  great  natural 
genius ;  as  great  and  fupereminent  in  his  way  as 
Shakefpeare  and  Milton  were  in  theirs." 

Richardson    (Jonathan),    a  celebrated  painter   of^^^'P"'*' 


ligiited  in  letter-writing;  and  therefore  was  the  more    heads,  was  born  about  the  year  1665,  and  againft  his  "^■"p'^-"'"„ 


eafily  led  to  throw  his  romances  into  that  form  ;  which,  inclination  was  placed  by  his  father-in-law  apprentice 

if  it  enlivens   the  hiftory  in  fome  refpe<5ts,  yet  length-  to  a  fcrivener,  with  wliom  he  lived  fix  years;  when  ob- 

ens    it  with   uninterefiing  prate,  and  formalities  that  taining  his  freedom  by  the  death  of  his  mafter,  he  fol- 

mean  nothing,  and  on  that  account  is  fometimes  found  lowed  the  bent  ot  his  difpolition,  and  at  20  years  old 

a  little  tedious  and  fatiguing.  became  the  difciple  of  Riley  ;  with  whom  he  lived  four 

The  moit  eminent  writers  of  his  own  country,  and  years,  whofe  niece  he  married,  and  of  whofe  manner  he 

even  of  foreign  parts,  have   paid   their  tribute  to  the  acquired  enough  to  maintain  a  folid  and  lafting  reputa- 

tranfcendant  talents  of  Mr  Richardlbn,  whofe  works  tion,  even  during  the  lives  cf  Kneller  and  Dalil ;  and 

have  been  publithed  in  almotl  every  language  and  coun-  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  prcfelFion  when  they  v,-ent 
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try  of  Europe.  They  have  been  greatly  admired,  not- 
withllanding  every  diffimilitude  of  manners,  or  every 
difadvantage  of  tranflation.  M.  Diderot,  a  late  cele- 
brated French  author,  fpeaking  of  the  means  employed 


off  the  ftage. 

There  is  ftrength,  roundnefs,  and  boldnefs  in  his  co- 
louring; but  his  men  want  dignity,  and  his  women 
grace.     The  good  fenfe  of  the  nation   is  charadlsrifed 


to  move  the  pafficns,  in  his  Eifiy  on  Dtamatic  Poetry,  in  his  portraits.     You  fee  he  lived  in  an  age  when  nei- 

mentions  Richardfon  as  a  perfeift  mafter  of  that  art :  ther  enthufiafm  nor  fervility  were  predominant.     Yet 

♦'  How  ftriking  (lays  he),  how  pathetic,  are  his  defcrip-  with  a  pencil  fo  firm,  polTcifed  of  a  numerous'and  ex- 

tions !   His  perfonages,  though  lilenr,   arc  alive  before  cellent  coUeftion  of  drawings,  full   of  the  theorv,  and 

me  ;  and  of  thofe  who  ipeak,   the  adtions  are  ftill  more  profound  in  reflexions  on  his  art,  he  drew  nothing  well 

affeiTiing  than  the  words." — The  famous  John  James  below  the  head,  and  was  void  of  imagination.     His  at- 

RoulTeau,  fpeaking,  in  his  letter   to  M.  d'Alembert,  of  titudes,  drapeiics,  and  back-grounds,  are  totally  infipid 

the  novels  of  Richardfon,  aflerts,  "  that  nothing  was  and  unmeaning  ;  fo  ill  did  he  apply  to  his  own  pradlice 

ever  written  equal  to,  or  even  approaching  them,  in  any  the  fagacious  rules  and  hints  he  beflowed  on  others, 

language." — Mr  Aaron  Hill  calls  his  Pamela  a  "  de-  Though  he  wrote  with  fire  and  judgment,  liis  paintings 

lightful  nuifcry  of  virtue." — Dr  Warton  fpeaks  thus  cf  owed  little  to  either.     No   man  dived   deeper  into  the 

Clementina:  "  Of  all  reprefentatlons  of  madnefs,  that  inexhauftible  ftores  of  Raphael,   or   was  more  fmitten 

of  Clementina,  In  the  Hiftory  of  Sir  Charles  Grandifon,  with  the  native  luftre  of  Vandyck.     Yet  though  capa- 

VoL.  XVI.  G  s                            '         Lie 
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R  thcrdror,  ble  of  tafting  the  elevation  of  die  one  an  J  the  elegar.ce 
-^^'»'  of  lli:  olhcr,  he  could  never  contrive  to  fee  wkii  their 
cyts,  wlicn  he  was  to  copy  nature  liimfelf.     One  won- 
ders that  he  coulJ  comir.ent  their  works  fo  well,  and 
imitate  iliem  fo  little. 

He  quitieil   bufmefs  himfeif  fome  yeirs  before  his 
death  ;  but  his  tcnii>erance  and  virtue    contributed  to 
protraa  his  life  to  a  great  length  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  his    underftanding,  and  in  the  felicity  of  domeftic 
friendlTiip.     He  Iiad  had  a  paralytic  ftroke  that  afFeft- 
cd  his  arm,  yet  never  difabled  him  from  his  caftomary 
walks  and  cxcrcife.     He  had  been  in  St  James's  Park, 
and  died  fuddenly  at  his  houfe  in  Queen's-fquare  on  his 
return  home.  May  28.    1745,  when  he  had   pafied  the 
80th  year  c,f  his  age.     He  left  a  fon  and  four  daugh- 
ters, one  of  whom  was  married  to  his  dlfcip'.e  Mr  Hud- 
fon,  and  another  to  Mr  Grigfon  an  attorney.       The 
taftc  and  learning  of  the  fon,  and  the  harmony  in  which 
he  lived  with  his  father,  are  vifible  in  the  j'int  works 
they   compofed.      The  father  in   1719  publithed  two 
difcourfes :   i .  An  Eifay  on  the  whole  Art  of  Criticifm 
as  it  relates  to  Painting  ;  2.  An  Argument  in  behalf  of 
the  Science  of  a  Connoiifeur  ;  bound  in  one  volume  oc- 
tavo.    In  1722  came  forth  An  Account  of  fome  of 
the  ftatties,  bas-reliefs,  drawings,  and  pi^ures,  in  Italy, 
&c.  with  Remarks  by  Mr  llichardfon,  fenior  and  juni- 
or.    The  fon  made  the  journey  ;  and  from  his  notes, 
letters,  and  obfervations,  they  both  at  his  return  compi- 
led tliis  valuable  work.     As  the  fithcr  was  a  formal 
man,  with  a  flow,  but  loud  and  fonorous  voice,  and,  in 
truth,  with  fome  afFeifiation  in  his  manner  ;  and  as  there 
is  much  fmguhrity  in  his  llyle  and  exprelFion,  thefe  pe- 
culiarities, (lor  they  were  fcarcely  foibles)  ftruck  fuper- 
H.ial  readers,  and  between  the  laughers  and  the  envious 
the  book  was  much  ridiculed.     Yet  both  this  and  the 
former  are  full  of  matter,  good  fenfe,  and  inRrudlion  : 
and  the  very  quaintnels  of  fome  exprefTions,   and  their 
laboured  novelty,  fliow  the  dilliculty  the  author  had  to 
convey  mere  vifible  ideas  through  the  medium  of  lan- 
guage.    Thofe  works  remind   one  of  Gibber's  inimi- 
table treatife  on   the  ftage  :  when  an  author  writes  on 
his  own  profeffion,  feels  it  profoundly,  and  is  fenfible 
lis  readers  do  not,  he  is  not  only  excufable,  but  nieri- 
tori;ius,  fi)r  illuminating  tlie  fuhjeift  by  new  metaphors 
or  bolder  tigures   than   ordinary.     He  is  the  coxcomb 
that  fneers,  not  he  that  inllrufts,  in  appropriated  dic- 
tion. 

If  thefe  authors  were  cenfured  when  converfant 
within  their  own  circle,  it  was  not  to  be  expeded  that 
they  would  be  treated  with  milder  indulgence  when 
they  ventured  into  a  filler  region.  In  1734  they  pub- 
lilhcd  a  very  thick  oftavo,  containing  explanatory  notes 
and  remarks  on  Milton's  Paradife  Loll,  wi;h  the  life 
of  the  author,  and  a  difcouife  on  the  poem.  Again 
were  the  good  fenfe,  the  judicious  criticifms,  and  the 
fintimenti  that  broke  furlh  in  this  work,  forgotten  in 
the  iingulaiities  that  diftinguifli  it.  The  father  having 
faid  in  apology  for  being  little  conveifunt  in  clafllc  lite- 
rature, that  he  had  looked  into  them  throui^h  his  f 'U, 
Hop.arth,  whom  a  quibble  could  turnilli  with  vit,  drew 
the  father  peeping  through  the  nether  end  of  a  tele- 
fcope,  with  which  his  fon  was  perforated,  at  a  Virgil 
aloft  on  a  flielf.  Yet  how  forcibly  Richardfon  enter- 
ed into  the  fpirit  of  his  author,  appears  from  his  com- 
j)iehcnl'ivc  CNpreflif  n,  that  Miltfjii  'uns  an  iinckn:,  bt/rn 


fwo  thoufand  yiers  Aj'.cr  kit  limt.  Richardfon,  however, 
was  as  incapable  of  reaching  thefublime  or  haimonious 
in  poetry,  as  he  was  in  painting,  thouph  To  capable  of 
illullrating  both.  Some  fpecimens  of  verfe  that  he  has 
given  us  here  and  there  in  his  works,  excite  no  curioli- 
ty  for  more,  though  he  informs  us  in  his  M  Iton,  that 
if  painting  was  his  wife,  poetry  had  been  his  fecret  con- 
cubine. It  is  remarkable,  th'.t  anoiher  commentator 
of  Mdton  has  made  the  fame  confeilion, 

Sunt  (jf  mihi  carmina,  me  quoqiu  d'uunt 


R;chel«, 
Riches. 


Vatan  pajlorci- 

fays  Dr  Bentley.  Neither  the  doflor  nor  the  painter 
■aAA  fidmn  ego  crcdulus  illis,  though  all  their  readers  arc 
ready  to  fupply  it  for  both.  Lelides  his  pidures  and 
commentaries,  we  have  a  few  etchings  by  his  hand,  par- 
ticularly tivo  or  three  cf  Milton,  and  his  own  head. 
The  fale  of  his  colleiflion  of  drawings,  in  February 
1747,  lalled  18  days,  and  produced  about  2060  1.  his 
pidurcs  about  700 1.  Hudfon  his  fon-i:i-law  bought 
many  of  the  drawings. 

RICHELET  (Cxfar  Peter),  a  French  writer,  born 
in  1631  at  Chemin  in  Champagne.  He  was  the  friend 
of  Patru  and  Ablancourt ;  and  like  them  applied  him- 
feif to  the  fludy  of  the  French  language  with  fuccefs. 
He  compiled  a  didionary  of  that  language,  full  of  new 
and  ufeful  remarks  ;  but  exceptionable,  as  containing 
many  fitirical  reflcdlions  and  obfcenities.  The  bell 
edition  is  that  of  Lyons,  3  vols  folio,  1728.  He  alfo 
colleded  a  fmall  diilionary  of  rhymes,  and  compofed 
fome  other  pieces  in  the  giammatical  and  critical  way. 
He  died  in  1698. 

RICHES,  a  word  ufed  always  in  the  plural  number, 
means  wealth,  money,  polfeffion,  or  a  fplendid  fump- 
tuous  appearance.  'When  ufed  to  exprefs  the  fortune 
of  private  perfons,  v.'hetlier  patrimonial  or  acquired,  it 
fignines  opukncea  ;  terms  whiL-h  exprefs  not  the  enjoy- 
ment, but  the  polfeffion,  cf  numerous  fuperfluitics. — 
The  riches  of  a  ftate  or  kingdom  exprelfes  the  produce 
of  induftry,  of  commerce,  of  different  incorporated  bo- 
dies, of  the  internal  and  external  adminilfration  of  the 
principal  members  of  which  the  fociety  is  compofed, 
&c. 

Our  Saviour  fiys,  that  it  is  more  eafy  for  a  camel  to 
go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  we  find,  in  fad,  that 
riches  frequently  bring  along  with  them  a  degree  of  in- 
attention, lukewarmnefs,  and  irreligion,  fuch  as  fuftici- 
ently  confirms  the  divine  alfertion  ;  which  is  merely  a 
general  trutli,  and  which  by  no  means  alferts  the  abfo- 
lute  imprflibility  of  being  virtuous  and  rich  at  the  fame 
time.  For  as  the  ancient  philofophers  wifely  tauf^ht, 
riches,  confidercd  in  themfelves,  and  abflradeJly  from 
the  bad  purpofes  to  which  they  may  be  applied,  are  not 
nece/Tarily  incompatible  with  virtue  and  wifdom.  They 
are  indeed  abi'olutely  indifferent  ;  in  good  hinds  they 
will  be  ufeful,  and  promote  the  ciufe  of  truth,  virtue, 
and  humanity  ;  and  in  bad  hands  they  are  the  fburce  of 
much  mifchief ;  on  tlie  one  hand  they  confer  the  power 
of  doing  much  good,  and  on  the  other  they  are  equally 
powerful  in  doing  ill. 

To  men,  however,  whofe  principles  cf  virtue  arc  not 
fufficiently  founded,  riches  are  unqueilioirably  a  dan- 
gerous and  feducing  bait ;  and  as  the  ancients  rightly 
taught,  ihcy  aic  to  the  greateft  number  of  men,  in  an 

infiifitQ 
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RichfT.     infinite  variety  of  circumftances,  a  powerful  obftade  to    worthy,  and  to  thofe  who  remember  that  they  muft    R'c!  Hcs. 
'  the  praiftlce  of  moral  virtues,  to  the  progrefs  of  truth,    give  an  account,  as  v/ell  of  the  wealth  which  they  re-  ^"-'~^"*^ 

cejve  from  heaven,  as  of  the  purw;;fes  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied."    Senec.  de  Vita  Beata,  cap.  21,  22,  &  23. 


and  a  weight  which  prevents  them  frum  rifing  to  that 
degree  of  knowledge  and  perfeflion  of  which  human  na- 
ture is  capable.  They  multiply  without  ce,ifing  the 
occafions  of  vice,  by  the  facility  which  they  give  to  {a.- 
tibfy  a  multitude  of  irregular  paflion;,  and  to  turn  at 
length  thofe  who  are  attached  to  them  from  the 
road  of  virtue,  and  from  the  defire  of  enquiring  after 
truth. 

It  is  this  which  Seneca  means  to  exprefs,  when  he 
fays,  "  that  riches  in  a  vaft  number  of  cafes  have  been 
a  great  obftacle  to  philofophy  ;  and  that,  to  enjoy  free- 


.  -  -3- 
RICHLIEU  (John  Armand  du  Pleffis  de),  cardi- 
nal of  Richlieu  and  Fronfic,  bifhop  of  Lucon,  &c. 
was  born  at  Pan's  in  1585.  He  was  of  e.vcellent  part^  ; 
and  at  the  age  of  22  had  the  addrefs  to  obtain  a  difpen- 
fttion  to  enjoy  the  bifliopric  of  Lucon  in  1607.  Re- 
turning  into  France,  he  applied  himfelf  in  a  particular 
inanner  to  the  funftion  of  preaching  ;  and  his  reputa- 
tion this  way  procured  him  the  office  of  almoner  to  the 
queen  Mary  de  Medicis.     His  abilities  in  the  manacre- 


dom  of  mind  neceifary  for  lludy,  a  man  mull  live  in    nient  of  affairs  advanced  him  to  be  fecreiary  of  fiate  iu 


poverty,  or  as  if  he  were  poor.  Every  man  (adds  he) 
who  wilhes  to  lead  a  pleafant,  tranquil,  and  fecure  life, 
mud  avoid,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  deceitfulnefs  of 
riches,  which  are  a  bait  with  which  we  allow  ourfelves 
to  be  taken  as  in  a  fnare,  without  afterwards  having 
the  power  to  extricate  ourfelves,  being  fo  much  the 
more  unhappy,  that  we  believe  we  polfefs  them,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  they  tyrannize  over  us."  Sense.  Epiji. 
17.  and  Ef'ij].  t5. 


616  ;  and  the  king  foon  gave  him  the  preference  to  .ill 
his  other  fecretaries.  The  death  of  the  marquis 
d'Ancre  having  produced  a  revolution  in  ftate  affairs, 
Richlieu  retired  to  Avignon  ;  where  he  employed  him- 
felt  in  conipollng  books  of  ccntroverfy  and  piety.  The 
king  having  recalled  him  to  court,  he  was  made  a  cardi- 
nal in  1632  ;  and,  tw^o  years  after,  lira  minifler  of  ftate. 
and  grand  maRer  of  die  navigation.  In  1626,  the  ifle 
of  Rhce  was  preferved  by  his  care,  and  Rochelle  taken. 


The  wife  man  (fays  the  fame  author  in  another    having  flopped  up  the  haven  by  that  famous  dyke  which 
place)  does  not  love  riches  to  excefs,  but  he  would  not    lie  ordered  to  be  made  there.     He  accompanied  the  king 


choofe  wholly  to  divert  himfelf  of  them  ;  he  does  not 
receive  them  into  his  foul,  but  into  his  houfe  ;  he  is 
careful  of  them,  and  employs  them  for  the  purpofe  of 
opening  a  wide  field  for  virtue,  and  of  making  it  ap- 
pear in  all  its  fplendor.  Who  can  doubt  tliat  a  wife 
man  has  not  more  occafions  of  difplaying  the  elevation 
and  greatnefs  of  his  mind  when  he  is  poifeifed  of  riches 
than  when  he  labours  under  indigence,  fince,  in  the  laft 
condition,  he  can  exercife  only  one  virtue,  namely,  re- 
fignation  ;  whereas,  riches  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
diiplaying,  in  their  greatefl  lutlre,  the  virtues  of  tem- 
perance, liberality,  diligence,  regularity,  and  magnifi- 
cence.    There  is  no  occafion,  then,  to  prohibit  philo- 


to  the  fiege  of  Cazal,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  railing  of  it  in  1629.  He  alfo  obliged  the  Hugue- 
nots to  the  peace  at  Alets,  which  proved  the  ruin  of 
that  party;  he  took  Pamerol,  and  fuccoured  Cazal  be- 
fieged  by  Spinola.  In  the  mean  time  the  nobles  found 
fault  with  his  conduft,  and  perfuaded  the  king  to  dif- 
card  him.  The  cardinal,  for  his  part,  was  unmoved 
with  it;  and  by  his  reafonings  overtlirew  what  wai 
thought  to  be  determined  againll  him  ;  fo  that,  inllead 
of  being  difgraced,  he  from  that  moment  became  more 
powerful  than  ever.  He  punilhed  all  his  enemies  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  would  have  had  him  fuffer;  and 
the  day  which  produced  this  event,  fo  glorious  to  car- 


fophers  from  the  ufe  of  wealth,  or  to  ccndemn  wifdom    dinal  Richlieu,  was  called  the  day  of  dupes.     This  able 
'^'       '''""'  "  '"    ■'      '"   '  "     niinifter  had  from  thenceforward*  an  afcendancy  over  the 

king's  mind  ;  and  he  now  refolved  to  humble  the  excef- 
five  pride  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.     For  that  purpofe 
he  concluded  a   treaty  with   Gullavus   Adolphus  king 
of  Sweden,  for  carrying  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many._     He  alfo  entered  into  a  league  with  the  duke  of 
Bavaria;  fecured  Lorrain ;  raifed  a  part  of  the  princes 
of  the  empire  againll   the  emperor;  treated  with  the 
Dutch  to  continue  the  war  againll  Spain  ;  favoured  the 
Catalans  and  Portuguefe  till  they  fhook  off  the  Spaailli 
yoke  ;  and,  in  lliort,   took  fo   many  different  m.eafures, 
that  he  accompl  lli'jd  his  defign  ;  and  after  having  car- 
I  iid  on  the  war  with  fuccels,  u'as  thinking  of  concluding 
it  by  a  peace,  when  he  died  at  Paris  on  the  4th  of  De- 
cember  1642,  aged  5^.     He"  was  interred  in  the  Sor- 
bonne,  where  a  m.ignihcent  maufoleum  is  ere;5leJ  tohi<; 
memory.  Tliis  great  polltici.an  made  th'e  arts  and  ftiences 
flourilii ;  formed  the  botir.ical  garden  at  Paris,  called  the 
king's  garden  ;  founded  the  Fie  xh  academy  ;  e;l,-.blilhed 
the  royal  printin,3houfc  ;  erected  the  palace  afterwards 
called  Le  PaLis  Ryal,  which  he  prefented  to  the  king  ; 
and  rebuilt  the  Sorhonne  with  a  magnificence  that  ap- 
pe  irs  truly  royal.     Befides  \\u  books  of  controverfy  and 
piety,    there  go  under  the  name  of  thi--  minitler,    A 
Journal,  in  2  vols  i2mo  ;  and  a  Political  Tellament,  iu 
larao  ;  all  treating  of  politics  and  lla:e  affairs.     Caidi- 


to  poverty.  The  philofopher  may  polfefs  the  greatefl 
liches,  provided  he  has  not  employed  force  or  fhed 
blood  in  acquiring  them  ;  provided  he  has  not  gained 
them  by  unjiill  or  illegal  means  ;  in  a  word,  provided 
the  ufe  which  he  makes  cf  them  be  as  pure  as  the 
fource  from  which  they  were  derived,  and  no  perf  >n 
(the  envious  excepted)  regretting  his  polfcfllon  ;  he  will 
not  refufe  the  kindnefs  cf  fortune,  and  will  enjoy,  w-ith- 
out  fhame  or  pride,  the  wealth  acquired  by  honell 
means  ;  he  will  have  more  reafcn  to  glory,  if,  after  ex- 
pofiiig  his  riches  to  the  view  cf  the  whole  world,  he 
can  defire  any  perfon  to  carry  away  the  reward  of  trea- 
chery or  the  fruits  of  oppreffion.  If,  after  tiiefe  words, 
his  riches  continue  unJiminillied,  this  man  is  truly 
great,  and  worthy  to  be  rich.  If  he  has  not  allowed 
to  enter  into  his  polfeffion  the  fmallell  piece  of  money 
gained  by  unv.arrantuble  means,  neither  wi'.l  he  refufe 
the  greatefl  riches,  which  are  the  bleirnigs  of  fortune, 
and  the  fruit  of  virtue  :  if  he  can  bj  rich,  he  will 
choofe  to  be  fo,  an  f  he  fliall  have  riches  ;  but  he  will 
regard  them  as  blelllngs  of  uncertain  poifeihcn,  and  of 
wliicli  he  may  be  every  moment  deprived  ;  he  will  not 
permit  them  to  be  a  load  to  himfelf  or  to  others  ;  he 
will  give  them  to  the  good,  cr  to  thofe  whom  he  would 
make  good  ;  but  he  will  give  them  with  the  nicell  wif. 
dom,  taking  car;  always  to  diflribute  them  to  Ure  mod 
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r..il  Mazarine  purfjcJ  Richlieu's  plan,  and  completed   excefllve  drinVing  of  new  rum  ftill  makes  it  frcqoer.t 
nianv  of  the  fchcmes  which  he  had  begun,  butkft  unfi-    amongft  loldicrs,  failors,  .md  ihe  lower  order  rf  white 

people.  It  has  leen  kr.own  10  happen  too  from  vifccral  ob- 
ftruiiions  after  intermitteiits,cr  niarfh  fevers  in  J.imalca. 
The  ricinus  Arrericanus  grows  as  t<ill  as  a  little 
tree,  and  is  fo  beautiful  that  Millar  fays  it  deftrvcs  a 
place  in  every  curious  garden,  and  he  phinted  it  himftlf 
at  Chelfea.  It  expands  into  niar.y  brandies  ;  the  leaves 
are  fonietimes  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  Hem  as 


niflied. 

RICINUS,  or  PALMA  Christi,  in  botany:  A  ge- 
r.us  of  tlv,-  monodelphi.i  order,  belonging  to  the  mo- 
ncecia  cUfs  of  plants  ;  and  in  th;  natural  method  rank- 
ing undei  the  38ch  order,  Trico'cr.  The  male  calyv  is 
quinquepartite  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  th.:  ftaniina  nu- 
meious.     The  female  calyx  is  tripartite;  there  is  no 
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corolla,  but  three  bifid  ttyles,  with 'a  trilocular  capfule,  large  as  a  middle-fi/ed  broom  ftalf;  tov.-ards  the  top  of 

and  a  finglc  feed.     There  are  three  fpecies,  of  which  the  branch  it  has  a  duller  ol  flowers,  fomething  refem- 

tlie  n;oll  remarkable  is    the   communis,    or  common  bling  a  bunch  if  grapes  ;  the  flowers  are  fmall  and  fla- 

p.tlma  Chrilli.  This  tree  is  of  a  fpeedy  growth,  as  in  one  minous,  but  on  the  body  of  the  plant  grow  bunches  of 

year  it  arrives  at  its  full  height,  v.liich  fcldom  exceeds  rough  triangular  huflcs,  each  containing  three  fpeckled 

20  feet.     The  trunk  is  fubligneous  ;  the  pitli  is  large  ;  feeds,  generally  fomcwhat  lefs  than  horfe  beans  ;  tlie 

the  leaves  broad  and  palmated  ;  jhe  flower  fpike  is  iim-  Ihell  is  brittle,   and  contains  white  kernels  of  a  fweet, 

pie,  and  thickly  fet  with  yellow  blolFoms  in  the  fliape  of  oily,  and  naufeous  taile.     From  this   kernsl  the  oil  is 

a  cone  ;  the  capfules  are  triangul  ir  and  prickly,  con-  extrafled,   and  if  tlie  medicine  Ihould  become  ofHcinal, 


a  cone  ;  tlie  capfi 

taining  three  fniooth  gray  mottled  feeds.  When  the 
bunches  begin  to  turn  black,  they  are  gathered,  dried 
in  the  fun,  and  the  feeds  picked  out.  They  arc  after- 
wards put  up  for  ufe  as  wanted,  or  for  exportation. 

Caftor  oil  is  obtained  cither  by  expreflion  or  by  de- 
coction. The  firft  method  is  praftifed  in  England ;  the 
latter  in  Jamaica.  -It  is  common  firft  to  parch  the  nuts 
or  feeds  in  an  iron  pot  over  the  fire  ;  but  this  gives  the 
oil  an  empyrcumatic  tafte,  fmell,  and  colour ;  and  it  is 
befl  prepared  in  this  manner  :  A  large  iron  pot  or  boiler 
is  firft  prepared,  and  half  filled  with  water.     The  nuts 


the  feeds  may  be  imjiorted  at  a  reafonable  rate,  as  the 
plant  grows  wild  and  in  great  plenty  in  all  the  Britifti 
and  French  American  iflands.  See  Olf.i'm  Pahiia  Chrtjli. 
Of  the  ricinus  communis  tliere  are  a  great  many  varie- 
ties ;  all  of  them  fine  majeftic  plants,  annual,  or  at  mod 
biennial,  in  Britain  ;  but  in  their  native  foil  they  arc 
faid  to  be  perennial  both  in  root  and  ftem.  They  arc 
propagated  by  feeds  fown  on  a  hot-bed,  and  require 
the  fame  treatment  as  other  tender  exotics. 

RICKETS,  in  medicine.     See  there,  n"  347. 

RICOCHET,    in  gunnery,    is    when  guns,  howit- 


are  then  beaten  in  parcels  in  deep  wooden  mortars,  and  zers,  or  mortars,  are  loaded  with  fmall  charges,  and 
after  a  quantity  is  beaten  it  is  thrown  into  the  iron  vef-  elevated  from  5  to  1 2  degrees,  fo  as  to  fire  over  the 
fel.     The  fire  is  then  lighted,  and  the  liquor  is  gently    parapet,  and  the  Ihot   or  lliell  rolls  along  the  oppofite 


boiled  for  tivo  hours,  and  kept  conftantly  ftirred.  About 
this  time  the  oil  begins  to  feparate,  and  fwims  on  the 
top,  mixed  with  a  white  froth,  and  is  fivimmed  oflF  till 
no  more  rifes.  The  fkimmings  are  heated  in  a  fmall 
iron  pot,  and  ftrained  througli  a  cloth.  When  cold,  it 
IS  put  up  in  jars  or  bottles  for  ufe. 

Caftor  oil,  thus  made,  is  clear  and  well  flavoured, 
and  if  put  into  proper  bottles  will  keep  f\\'eet  for  years. 
The  expreffed  caftor  oil  foon  turns  rancid,  becaufe  the 
mucilaginous  and  acrid  parts  of  the  nut  are  fqueezed 
out  with  the  oil.  On  this  account  the  preference  is 
given  to  well  prepared  oil  by  decoftion.  An  Englifli 
;,'ailon  of  the  feeds  yield  about  two  pounds  of  oil, 
which  is  a  great  proportion. 

Before  the  revolution  in  America,  the  planters  im- 
ported train  oil  for  lamps  and  other  purpofes  about  fu- 
gar  works.  It  Is  now  found  that  the  caftor  oil  can  be 
procured  as  cheap  as  the  filh  oil  of  America:  it  burns 
clearer,  and  has  not  any  offtnfive  fmell.     'i'his  oil,  too,    prtifed  with  plain  valvules. 


rampart :  it  is  called  ricochelfring,  and  the  batteries 
are  likewife  called  rhoch~l  ba.lnes-  This  methud  of 
firing  was  firft  invented  by  M.  Bclidor,  and  firft  ufed  at 
the  iiege  of  Ath  in  1697.  This  mode  of  firing  out  of 
mortars  was  firft  tried  in  1723  at  the  military  fchool  at 
Straftjurg,  and  with  fuccei's.  At  the  battle  of  Rof- 
bach,  in  1757,  the  king  of  PrulFia  had  feveral  6-inch 
mortars  made  wi;h  trunnions,  and  mounted  on  tr.avel- 
ling-carriagcs,  which  fired  obliquely  on  the  enemy's 
lines,  and  amongft  their  horfe,  loaded  with  8  ounces  of 
powder,  and  at  an  elevation  of  one  degree  15  minutes, 
which  did  great  execution  ;  for  the  ihel'.s  rolling  along 
the  lines,  with  burning  fuzes,  made  the  ftouteft  of  tho 
enemy  not  wait  for  their  burftlng. 

RICOTi  A,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  filiquofa  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  cf  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  39th  order, 
SWquofa.     The  filiqua  is  unilocular,  oblong,  and  corn- 


is  fit  for  all  the  purpofes  of  the  painter,  or  for  the  apo 
thecary  in  ointments  and  plafters.  As  a  medicine,  it 
purges  without  ftimulus,  and  is  fo  mild  as  to  be  given 
to  infants  foon  after  birth,  to  purg.-  off  tlie  meconium. 
All  oils  are  noxious  to  infeils,  but  the  caftor  oil  kills 
and  expels  them.  It  is  generally  given  as  a  purge  after 
ufing  the  cabbage  bark  fomc  days.  In  conftipa'.ion  and 
l)elly-ach  this  oil  is  ufi.d  with  remarkable  fiiccefs.     It 


RIDGE,  in  agricukure,  along  piece  of  rifing  land 
between  two  furrows.     See  Agriculture,  n"  iii. 

RIDGLING,  or  RrnoEL,  among  farriers,  &c.  the 
male  of  any  beaft  that  has  been  but  half-gelt. 

RIDICULE,  in  matters  of  literature,  is  that  fpe- 
cicb  of  writin<'  which  exciies  contempt  vtith  laughter. 

The  ridiculous,  however,  differs  from  the  rifible,  (fee 
Risible.)     A  rifible   objedl  produceth  an  emotion  of 


iits  well  on  the  ftomach,  allays  the  fpafm,  and  l)iing.<!  laughter  merely  :    a  ridiculous    object  is  improper  as 

about  a  plent-fnl  evacuation  by  ftool,  efpecially  if  at  the  well  as  rifible  j  and  produceth  a  mixed  emotion,  which 

fame  time  fomentations,  or  the  warm  bath,  are  ufed. —  is  vented  by  a  laugh  of  derifion  or  fcorn. 

Belly-ach  is  at  prcfcr.t  lefs  fre-^/.xnt  in  Jamaica  than  for-  Burlefijue,  though  a  great  engine  of  ridicule,  is  not 

merly,  owing   to  fever.-;!  caui'es.     The  inhabitants,  in  confined  to  that   fubjeil  ;  for  it   is   clearly  diftinguilh- 

"encral,  live  better,  and  drink  better  liquors  j  but  th.e  able  into  burlefque  that  c.\citC8  laughter  merely,  and 

^  burlepjuc 
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Kiaicule.  bnrlefque  that  provokes  derifion  cr  ridicule.  A  grave 
'—'''''"*^  fubjeit  in  which  there  is  no  impropriety,  may  be 
brought  down  by  a  certain  colouring  fo  as  to  be  ri!i- 
ble  ;  which  is  the  cafe  of  Virgil  Tra-vfjlie,  and  alfo  the 
cafe  of  the  Secchij  Repha  ;  the  authors  laugh  firll,  in 
ordsr  to  make  their  readers  laugh.  The  Li.triii  is  a 
burlefqiie  poem  of  the  other  fort,  laying  hold  cf  a  low 
and  trifling  incident,  to  expofe  the  iu,xury,  indohnce, 
and  contentious  fpirit  of  a  fet  of  monks.  Boileau,  the 
author,  gives  a  ridiculous  air  to  the  fubj-cl,  by  drelllng 
it  in  the  heroic  ftyle,  and  affedling  to  confider  it  as  of 
the  utmoil  dignity  and  importance.  In  a  compofitioii 
of  this  kind,  no  image  profeiFedly  ludicrous  ought  to 
find  quarter,  becaufe  fuch  images  deftroy  the  contrail ; 
and  accordingly  the  author  fhows  always  the  grave  face, 
and  never  once  betrays  a  Imile. 

Though  the  butlefque  that  aims  at  ridicule  produces 
its  effedls  by  elevating  the  ftyle  far  above  the  fubjeft, 
•yet  it  has  limits  beyond  whicli  the  elevation  ought  not 
to  be  carried  :  the  poet,  confulting  the  imagination  of 
his  readers,  ought  to  confine  himfelf  to  fuch  images  as 
are  lively  and  readily  apprehended :  a  ftrained  eleva- 
tion, foaring  above  an  ordinary  reach  of  fancy,  makes 
not  a  pleafant  impreffion :  the  reader,  fatigued  with 
being  always  upon  the  ftretch,  is  foon  difgulted  ;  and, 
if  he  perfevere,  becomes  thoughtlefs  and  indifferent. — 
Further,  a  fiftion  gives  no  pleafure  unlefs  it  be  paint- 
ed in  colours  fo  lively  as  to  produce  fome  perception  of 
reality  ;  vvhich  never  can  be  done  effeflually  where  the 
images  are  formed  with  labour  or  di.'ticulty.  For  thefe 
reafons,  we  cannot  avoid  condemning  the  Batrachomuo- 
mac/.'ia,  faid  to  be  the  compofition  ot  Homer  :  it  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  imagination  to  form  a  ckar  and  live- 
ly image  of  frogs  and  mice  afling  with  the  dignity  of 
the  higheft  of  our  fpecies  ;  nor  can  we  form  a  concep- 
tion of  the  reality  of  fuch  an  aftion,  in  any  manner  {o 
diftindl  as  to  interelt  our  affedions  even  in  the  ilighteft 
degree. 

The  Rape  of  ihe  Lock  is  of  a  charaifler  clearly  diftin- 
guiftable  Ircm  thofe  now  mentioned  ;  it  is  not  proper- 
ly a  burlefque  performance,  but  v/hat  may  rather  be 
termed  an  Lcroi-comical poem :  it  treats  a  gay  and  fami- 
liar fubjeft  with  pleafantry,  and  with  a  moderate  degree 
cf  dignity  :  the  author  puts  not  en  a  mA(k  like  Boileau, 
nor  profeffss  to  make  us  laugh  like  TalToni.  The  Rape 
of  the  Lock  is  a  genteel  fpecies  of  writing,  Icfs  ftrained 
than  thofe  mentioned  ;  and  is  pleafant  or  ludicrous 
•without  having  ridicule  for  its  chief  aim  ;  giving  way, 
however,  to  ridicule  where  it  arifes  naturally  from  a 
particular  charaifter,  fuch  as  that  of  Sir  Plume.     Addi- 

» N*  102.  fon's  Speliator  *,  upon  the  exercife  of  the  fan,  is  ex- 
tremely gay  and  ludicrous,  relembling  in  its  fubjeft  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock. 

There  remains  to  fliovi',  by  examples,  the  manner 
cf  treating  fubjefls  fo  as  to  give  them  a  ridiculous  ap- 
pearance. 

II  ne  dit  j.imais,  je  vous  donne,  mais,  je  vous  prete 
le  bon  jour.  Moliere. 

Orleans.  I  know  him  to  be  valiant. 

Conjlable.  I  was  told  that  by  one  that  knows  him 
better  than  you. 

Orleans.  What's  he? 

Qonjlahle.  Marry,  he  told  me  fo  himfelf ;  and  he  faid, 
be  cai 'd  not  who  knew  it.  Henry  Y.  SI.  akefpearc. 


He  never  broke  any  man's  he.id  but  his  own,  and    H'dlcule. 
that  was  againll  a  poll  when  he  v,-as  drunk.  Ih'ul.  ^"^^  "^^ 

MiUamont.  Scnlentious  Mir.ibel  !  prithee  don't  look 
with  that  vi,.lent  and  infiexible  wife  face,  hke  Solomon 
at  the  dividing  of  the  chdd  in  an  old  taoeftrv  hanging. 

Way  of  the  WorhL 

A  true  critic,  in  the  perufal  of  a  book,  is  like  a  do'' 
at  a  fcaft,  whofe  thoughts  and  llomach  are  whr lly  fe 
upon  -what  the  guefts  fling  away,  and  confequently  is 
apt  to  fnarl  molt  when  there  are  the  fewefl  bones. 

Tale  of  a  Tub. 

In  tlie  following  inflances,  the  ridicule  arifes  from 
abfurd  conceptions  in  the  perfons  introduced. 

MafarilU.  Te  fouvient-il,  vicomte,  de  cette  de- 
mi-lune,  que  nous  emportames  fur  les  ensmis  au  fiege 
d'Afras  ? 

Jodelet.  Que  veux-tu  dire  avec  ta  demi-lune  ?  c'etoit 
bien  une  lune  tout  entiere. 

Moliere,  les  Preclcufes  Ridicules,  fc.  11. 

Slander.  I  came  yonder  at  Eaton  to  marry  Mrs  Anne 
Page  ;  and  flie's  a  great  lubberly  boy. 

Page.  Upon  my  life  tlien  you  took  the  -wrong — 

Slander.  What  need  you  tell  me  that .'  I  think  fo 

when  I  took  a  boy  for  a  girl :  if  I  had   been  married 

to  him,  for  all  he  was  in  woman's  apparel,  I  would  not 

have  had  him.  Merry   Wives  of  IFindfor. 

Valentine.  Your  blefling.  Sir. 

Sir  Sampfan.  You've  had  it  already,  Sir  :  I  think  I 
fent  it  you  to-day  in  a  bill  for  four  thoufand  pound  ; 
a  great  deal  of  money,  brother  Forefight. 

Forefi'^ht.  Ay,  indeed.  Sir  Sampfon,  a  great  deal  of 
money  ior  a  young  man  ;  I  wonder  what  he  can  do 
•N^'ith  it.  Love  for  Love,  aft  2.  fc.  7. 

Millament.  I  nanfeate  walking  ;  'tis  a  country  di- 
verfion  ;  I  loth.e  the  country,  and  every  thing  that  re- 
lates to  it. 

Sir    Wllfu'l.     Indeed,  hah  !    look  ye,   look  ye,  you 

do  ?    nay,   'tis    like    you    may here  are  choice  of 

paftimes  here  in  town,  as  plays  and  the  like  j  that  mull 
be  confefs'd,  indeed. 

Millameti!.  Ah  I'etourdie  !   I  hate  the  tovra  too. 

Sir  Wifull.  Dear  heart,  that's  much hah  !  that 

you  fliould  hate  'em  both  !  hah  !  'tis  like  you  may  ; 
there  are  fome  can't  relifh  the  town,  and  others  can't 

away  with  the  country 'tis  like  you  may  be  one  of 

thefe,  Coufin.  Way  of  the  World,  aft  4.  fc.  4. 

Lord  Fro'.h.  I  aflure  you,  Sir  Paul,  I  laugh  at  no- 
body's jells  but  my  own,  or  a  lady's :  I  alfure  you,  Sir 
Paul. 

Brifi.  How  ?  how,  my  Lord  ?  what,  affront  my 
wit?  Let  me  perifh,  do  I  never  fay  any  thing  worthy 
to  be  laugh'd  at  ? 

I^ord  Froth.  O  foy,  don't  mifapprehend  me,  I  don't 
fay  fo,  for  I  often  fmile  at  your  conceptions.  But 
there  is  nothing  more  unbecoming  a  man  of  quality 
than  to  laugh  ;  'tis  fuch  a  vulgar  exprellion  of  the  paf- 
fions  !  every  body  can  laugh.  Then  efpecially  to  laugh 
at  the  jeft  of  an  inferior  pcrfon,  or  when  any  body  eli'e 
of  the  fame  quality  does  not  laugh  with  one  ;  ridicu. 
Icus !  To  be  pleas'd  with  what  pleafes  the  crowd  !  Now, 
when  I  laugh  I  always  laugh  alone. 

Double  Dealer,  adl  i.  fc.  4^ 
So 
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Ridicule.       So  ftiarp-figlited  is   pride  in   blemiflKS,  and  fo  will- 

''-^~>r^-^  ing  to  be   gratified,  that  it    takes  up  with  the  very 

(lighted  improprieties  :  iuch  as  a  blunder  by  a  tlreigner 

in  fpeiiLing  oar  language,  efpecially  if  the  blunder  can 

bear  a  fenl'e  that  refleiHs  on  the  fpeaker  : 

^ui.'y.     The  young  man  is  an  honed  man. 
Caius.     What  ihall  de  honell  man  do  in  my  clofet? 
dere  is  no  honeft  man  dat  fliall  come  in  my  dofet. 

Mirr)  Wivci  of  Windfor. 

Love  rpeeches  are  finely  ridiculed  in  the  following 
paflage, 

Quoth  he,  My  faith  as  adamantine. 

As  chains  of  deftiny,  I'll  maintain  ; 

True  as  Apollo  ever  fpoke, 

Or  oracle  Irom  heart  of  oak  ; 

And  if  you'll  give  my  flame  but  vent, 

Now  in  clofe  hugger-mugger  pent, 

And  fliine  upon  me  but  benignly. 

With  that  one  and  that  other  pigfney, 

The  fun  and  day  Oiall  fooner  part 

Than  love,  oryoUjlliake  off  my  heart; 

The  fun,  that  Ihall  no  more  difpenfe 

His  own,  but  your  bright  influence : 

I'll  carve  your  name  on  barks  of  trees, 

With  true  lovr-knots  and  riouriflies ; 

That  iliall  infufe  eternal  fpring. 

And  everlafting  flourilhing  : 

Drink  every  letter  on't  in  Ihim, 

And  make  it  brifk  champaign  become. 

Where'er  you  tread,  your  foot  (hall  fet 

The  primrofe  and  the  violet ; 

All  fpices,  perfumes,  and  fwect  powders, 

Sliall  borrow  from  your  breath  tlieir  odours  ; 

Nature  her  charter  ihall  renew 

And  take  all  lives  of  things  from  you  ; 

The  world  depend  upon  your  eye, 

And,  when  you  frown  upon  it,  die. 

Only  our  loves  lliall  ftill  furvive. 

New  worlds  and  natures  to  out-live  ; 

And,  like  to  herald's  moons,  remain 

All  crefcents,  without  change  or  wane. 

Hudibras,  part  2.  canto  i. 

Thofe  who  have  a  talent  for  ridicule,  which  is  fel- 
dom  united  with  a  talte  fjr  delicate  and  refined  beau- 
ties, are  quick-fighted  in  improprieties;  and  thcfe  they 
eagerly  grafp,  in  order  to  gratify  their  favourite  propen- 
fity.  Perfons  galled  are  provoked  to  maintain  that  ri- 
dicule is  improper  for  grave  fubjeifls.  Subjed;  really 
grave  are  by  no  means  fit  for  ridicule  ;  but  then  it  is 
urged  ag.'.infl  them,  that,  when  called  in  queflion  whe- 
ther a  certain  fubjeit  be  really  grave,  ridicule  is  the 
only  mean',  of  determining  the  controverfy.  Hence  a 
celebrated  queftion,  Wlieth^r  ridicule  be  or  be  not  a 
tcft  of  truth  ? 

On  one  fide,  it  i;  obferved,  that  the  objedls  of  ridi- 
cule are  falfehood,  incongruity,  impropriety,  or  turpi- 
tude of  certain  kinds  :  but  as  tlie  object  of  every  exci- 
ted paffion  miift  be  ciamined  by  realon,  before  we  can 
determine  whether  it  be  proper  or  improper  ;  fo  ridi- 
cule mufl,  apparently  at  leall,  cftablilli  the  truth  of  the 
improprieties  dcfigned  to  e.'xite  the  palli  ni  of  contempt. 
Hence  it  comes  in  to  the  aid  of  argum.nt  and  reafon, 
vhcn  its  iinprcfllotis  on  the  imagination  are  conliftcnt 
with  tlje  nature  of  things ;  but  when  it  ftrikes  the  fancy 


and  afTeiflions  with  fi>51itious  images,  it  becomes  the  in-   Riding, 
ftrument  of  deceit.     But  however  ridicule  may  imprefs         "'^^ 
the  idea  of  apparent  turpitude  or  falfehood  in  the  ima- 
gination, yet  Hill  reafon  remains  the  fupremc  judge  ; 
and   thus  ridicule  can  never  be  the  final  tel^  or  touch- 
ttona  of  truth  and  falfehood. 

On  the  other  fiJe,  it  is  contended  that  ridicule  is 
not  a  fubjeiEt  of  reafoning,  but  of  fenfe  or  taile  ;  (fee 
and  compare  the  articles  Risible  and  Congrli- 
ty).  Stating  the  queftion,  then,  in  more  accurate 
terms,  Whether  the  fcni'e  of  ridicule  be  the  pro- 
per  tell  for  diftinguifliing  ridiculous  objeds  from  what 
are  not  fo  ?  they  proceed  thus :  No  pc;  fon  doubts  that 
cur  fenfe  of  beauty  is  the  true  teft  of  what  is  beautiful ; 
and  our  fenfe  of  grandeur,  of  what  is  great  or  fublime. 
Is  it  more  doubtful  whether  our  fenfe  of  ridicule  be 
the  true  teft  of  what  is  ridiculous  ?  It  is  not  only  the 
the  true  tclt,  but  indeed  the  only  teft  ;  for  this  fubjeft 
comes  not,  more  than  beauty  or  grandeur,  under  the 
province  of  reafon.  If  any  fubjcd,  by  the  influence 
of  fafliion  or  cuftom,  have  acquired  a  degree  of  vene- 
ration to  which  naturally  it  is  not  intitled,  what  are 
the  proper  means  for  wiping  off  the  artificial  colouring, 
and  difplaying  the  fubjeft  in  its  true  light  ?  A  man 
of  true  tarte  fees  the  fubjc<fl  without  difguife  ;  but  if 
he  hefitate,  let  him  apply  the  teft  of  ridicule,  which 
feparates  it  from  its  artificial  connexions,  and  expofes 
it  naked  with  all  its  native  improprieties. —  But  it  is  ur- 
ged, that  the  graveft  and  moft  fericus  matters  may  be 
fet  in  a  ridiculous  light.  Hardly  fo  ;  for  where  an  ob- 
jeiS  is  neither  rifible  nor  improper,  it  lies  not  open  in 
any  quarter  to  an  attack  from  ridicule. 

RIDING,  in  general,  fignifies  the  being  carried 
along  on  any  vehicle. 

Riding  on  horfeback.     See  Horsemanship. 

Riding,  in  medicine.  During  this  exercife  all  the 
vifc'era  are  Ihaken,  and  prefled  againft  each  otlier  ;  at 
the  fame  time  the  pure  air  afts  with  a  greater  force  on 
the  lung?.  Weakly  perfons,  or  thofe  whofe  ftomachs 
are  infirm,  fliould,  however,  be  cautious  of  riding  be- 
fore their  meals  are  fomewhat  digcfteJ. 

Riding,  in  naval  affairs,  is  the  ftate  of  a  drip's  being 
retained  in  a  particular  ft  ition,  by  means  of  one  or  more 
cables  with  tlicir  anchors,  which  are  fur  this  purpofc 
funk  into  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  &c.  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  velfel  frcm  being  driven  at  the  mercy  of  the 
wind  or  current. — A  rope  is  faid  to  riji-,  when  one 
of  the  turns  by  which  it  is  wound  about  the  capftera 
or  vvindlafs  lies  over  another,  fo  as  to  intcirupt  the  ope- 
ration of  heaving. 

Riding  Athwart,  the  pofilion  of  a  fliip  which  lies 
acrofs  the  direftion  of  the  v.-ind  and  tide,  when  the 
former  is  fo  ftrong  as  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into 
the  current  of  the  latter. 

Riding  bttivten  the  JVind  and  Tide,  the  fituat'on  of 
a  veifel  at  anchor,  when  the  vi'ind  and  tide  a'l  upon 
her  in  direct  oppofition,  in  iuch  a  mariner  as  to  dellroy 
the  clibrt  of  each  other  upon  her  hull;  fo  that  fhe  is 
in  a  manner  balanced  between  their  reciprocal  force, 
and  rides  without  t!:e  Icaft  ftrain  on  her  cables.  When 
a  fliip  does  not  labour  heavily,  or  feci  a  great  ftrain 
when  anchored  in  an  open  road  or  bay,  flie  is  fi-d  to 
ride  eafy.  On  the  contrary,  w!-,en  flie  pitches  violently 
into  the  fea,  (o  as  to  ftrain  her  cables,  mafts,  or  hull, 
it  is  called  ridin"  hard,  and  the  vtifel  is  termed   a  Ltd 

Toadcr. 
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reader.  A  (hip  is  rarely  faid  to  ride  when  {he  is  faften- 
ed  at  both  the  ends,  as  in  a  harb'.ur  or  river,  that  litua- 
tion  being  comprehended  in  the  article  Mooring. 

Riding,  a  diftrii^t  vilited  by  an  officer  — Yorklhire  is 
divided  into  three  ridings,  viz.  the  eaft,  weft,  and  nortli 
ridings.  In  all  indliftments  in  that  county,  b'jth  the 
town  and  riding  mull  be  exprefled. 

Riding,  as  conne,5led  \vi:h  gardening,  and  fufccp- 
tible  of  emhelliniment.     See  Gardening. 

A  riding,  though  in  extent  ditFering  fo  widely  from 
a  garden,  yet  agrees  with  it  in  many  particulars  :  for, 
exclufive'of  that  community  of  charafter  which  refults 
from  their  being  both  improvements,  and  both  deftined 
to  pleafure,  a  clofer  relation  arifes  from  the  properly 
of  a  riding,  to  exlmd  the  idea  of  a  feat,  and  appropriate 
a  whole  country  to  the  manfion  ;  for  which  purpofe  it 
muft  be  diftinguifhed  from  common  roads, and  the  marks 
of  diftinflion  muft  be  borrowed  from  a  garden.  Thofe 
which  a  farm  or  a  park  can  fupply  are  faint  and  few; 
but  whenever  circumftances  belonging  to  a  garden  oc- 
cur, they  are  immediately  received  as  evidence  ol  the 
domain.  The  fpecies  of  the  trees  will  often  be  deci- 
five :  plantations  ©f  firs,  whether  placed  on  the  fides 
of  the  way,  or  in  clumps  or  woods  in  the  view,  denote 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  feat :  even  limes  and  horfe-chef- 
nuts  are  not  indifferent  ;  tor  they  have  always  been  fre- 
quent in  improvements,  and  rare  in  the  ordinary  fcenes 
of  cultivated  nature.  If  the  riding  be  carried  through 
a  wood,  the  flirubs,  which  for  their  beauty  or  their 
fragrance  have  been  tranfplanted  from  the  country  in- 
to gardens,  fuch  as  the  fweet-bviar,  the  viburnum,  the 
euonymus,  and  the  wood-bine,  fhould  be  encouraged 
in  the  underwood  ;  and  to  thefe  may  be  added  feveral 
which  are  flill  peculiar  to  fhrubberies,  but  which  might 
eafily  be  transferred  to  the  wildeft  coverts,  and  would 
require  no  further  care. 

Wl'.ere  the  fpecies  are  not,  the  difpofition  may  be 
particular,  and  any  appearance  of  defign  is  a  mark  of 
improvement.  A  few  trees  ftanding  out  from  a  hedge- 
row, raife  it  to  an  elegance  above  common  rufticity  : 
and  ftill  mere  may  be  dene  by  clumps  in  a  field  ;  they 
give  it  the  air  of  a  park.  A  dole  lane  may  be  deco- 
rated with  plantations  in  all  the  little  vacant  fpaces  : 
and  even  the  groups  originally  on  the  fpot  (whether 
it  be  a  wood,  a  field,  or  a  lane),  if  properly  feledled, 
and  thofe  only  left  which  are  elegant,  will  have  an  ef- 
feft  :  though  every  beauty  of  this  kind  may  be  found 
in  nature,  yet  many  of  them  are  feldom  feeii  together, 
and  never  unmixed.  The  number  and  the  choice  are 
fymptoms  oi  defign. 

Another  fymptom  is  variety.  If  the  appendages  of 
the  riding  be  different  in  different  fields,  if  in  a  lane,  or 
a  wood,  feme  diftingnllhing  circumftance  be  provided 
for  every  bend  ;  or  when,  carried  over  an  open  expo- 
fure,  it  winds  to  feveral  points  of  view  ;  if  this  be  the 
condud  throughout,  the  intention  is  evident,  to  amufe 
the  length  of  the  way :  variety  of  ground  is  alfo  a 
ihararteriftic  of  a  riding,  when  it  feems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  choice  ;  and  pleafure  being  the  purfuit, 
the  changes  of  the  fcene  both  compenfate  and  account 
for  the  circuity. 

But  a  part  undiftinguilhed  from  a  common  road, fuc- 
ceeding  to  others  more  adorned,  will  by  the  contrail 
alone  be  fometimes  agreeable  ;  and  there  are  beauties 
frequent  ia  the  high-way,  and  almoft  peculiar   to   it, 
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which  may  be  very  acceptibls  in  a  riding  :  a  green  lane  Ru'in?. 
is  always  delightful  ;  a  pa.Tage  winding  betv>-een  tliickets  "-""^'^^ 
of  brambles  and  briars,  fcmelimes  wiih,  fometimes  with- 
out a  little  fpriig-wood  rifmg  amcngft  them,  or  a  ctit 
in  a  continued  fwcep  through  the  furze  of  a  down  or 
the  fern  of  a  heatli,  is  generally  pleafant.  Nor  will 
the  chara(51er  be  aljfolutcly  loft  in  the  interruption,  it 
will  fonn  be  refumed,  and  never  forgotten  ;  when  it 
has  bjtn  once  ftropgly  imprelled,  very  fiight  means 
will  preferve  the  idea. 

Simplicity  may  prevail  the  whole  length  of  the  v.'ay 
when  the  way  is  all  naturally  pleafant,  but  efpccijUy 
if  it  be  a  communication  between  feveral  fpots,  which 
in  chai-adfer  are  raifcd  above  the  reft  of  the  country  : 
A  fine  open  grove  is  unufual,  except  in  a  park  or  a 
garden  ;  it  has  an  elegance  in  the  difpofition  v/hich 
cannot  be  attributed  to  accident,  and  it  feems  to  re- 
quire a  degree  of  prefervation  beyond  the  care  of  mere 
hufoandry.  A  neat  railing  on  the  edge  of  a  fteep  wliich 
commands  a  profpeifl,  alone  diftinguifnes  that  from 
other  points  of  view.  A  building  is  flill  more  ftrongly 
charafteriftic  :  it  may  be  only  ornamental,  or  it  may- 
be accommodated  to  the  reception  of  comjiany  ;  for 
though  a  place  to  alight  at  interrupts  the  range  of  a 
riding,  yet,  as  the  objedl  of  an  airing,  it  may  often 
be  acceptable.  A  fniall  fpot  which  may  be  kept  by 
the  labour  of  one  man,  inclcfed  from  the  fields,  and 
converted  into  a  (lirubbery  or  any  other  fcene  of  a  gar- 
den, will  fometimes  be  a  pleafing  end  to  a  fliort-excur- 
fionfrom  home  :  nothing  fo  effecftaally  extends  the  idea 
of  a  feat  to  adiftance;  and  not  being  conftantly  vifited, 
it  will  alwaj's  retain  the  charms  of  novelty  and  variety.  j 

When  a  riding  is  curied  along  a  high  road,  a  kind  Of  a  vii- 
of  property  may  in  appearance  be  claimed  even  there,  I'gc 
by  planting  on  both  fides  trees  equidiftant  from  each 
other,  to  give  it  the  air  of  an  approach  :  regularity 
intimates  the  neighbourhood  of  a  manfion.  A  village 
therefore  feems  to  be  within  the  domain,  if  any  cf  the 
inlets  to  it  are  avenues :  other  formed  plantations  about 
it,  and  ftill  more  trivial  circumftances,  when  they  are 
evidently  ornamental,  fometimes  produce  and  always 
corroborate  fuch  an  effect;  but  even  without  raifing 
this  idea,  if  the  village  be  remarkable  for  its  beauty, 
or  only  for  its  lingularity,  a  paffage  through  it  may  be 
an  agreeable  incident  in  a  riding. 

The  fame  ground  v.hich  in  the  fields  is  no  more  than 
rough,  often  I'eems  to  be  romantic  when  it  is  the  fite  of 
a  village  ;  the  buildings  and  other  circumftances  mark 
and  aggravate  the  irregularity.  To  ftrengthen  this 
appearance,  one  cottage  may  be  placed  on  the  edge 
ot  a  rteep,  and  fome  winding  fteps  of  unhewn  ftone  lead 
up  to  the  door  ;  another  in  a  hollow,  with  all  its  little 
appurtenances  hanging  above  it.  The  pofition  of  a  few 
trees  will  fometimes  anfvver  the  fame  purpofe  ;  a  foot, 
bridge  here  and  there  for  a  communication  between  the 
fides  of  H  narrow  dip,  will  add  to  the  charafler  ;  and 
if  there  be  any  rills,  they  may  be  conduded  io  as  great- 
ly to  improve  it. 

A  village  which  has  not  thefe  advantages  of  ground, 
may,  however,  be  beautiful  ;  it  is  diftinguilhed  by  its 
elegance,  when  the  larger  intervals  between  the  houfts 
are  filled  with  open  groves,  and  little  clumps  are  in- 
troduced upon  oiher  occafions.  The  church  often  is, 
it  generally  may  be,  made  a  piclurefque  objeft.  Even 
the  cottages    may    be    neat    and  fometimes  grouped 

vith 
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Itidinc     «ith  thiclcels.     If  the  place  be  watered  by  a  ftream,  very  near  to  each  other :  but  ftill  each  has  its  pecu-    RMlnp. 

'•'^^^^^  the  croflTmgs  may  be  in  a.  variety  of  plcafing  defigns ;  liarities.      Progrefs  is  a  prevailing  idea  in  a  riding  ;  '"'^'-^^ 

and  if  a  fpring  rife,  cr  only  a  well  for  common  ufe  be  and  the  pkafantnefs  of  the  way  is,  therefore,  a  princi- 

funk  by  the  fide  of  the  way,  a  little  covering  over  it  pal  confidtration  :  but  particular  fpots  arc  more  attend- 

may  be  contrived  which  Ihall  at  the  fame  time  be  fim-  ed  to  in  a  giirden  ;  and  to  them  the  communications 

pie  and  pretty.  ought  10  be  fubordinate  ;  their  direiflion  mult  be  gc- 

There  are  fexv  villages  which  may  not  eafily  be  ren-  ncrally  accommodated,  their  beauties  fometimes  f.icri- 

dercd  agreeable.     A  fmall  alteration   in  a  houfe  will  ficcd  to  the   fituation   and  the   charaflcr  of  the   fcenes 

fcmctimcs   occafion  a  gre.u  difference  in  the  appear-  they  lead  to ;  an  advantageous  . approach  to  thefe  mud 

ance.     By  the  help  of  a  few  trifling  plantations,  the  be  preferred  to  .in  agreeable  line  for  the  walk  ;  and  the 

o'.iieifts  which  have  a  good  effeifl  may  be  (liown  to  ad-  circumltances  which  miglit  otherwife  become  it  are  mif- 

vantage,  thcfe  which  have  not  may  be  concealed,  and  placed,  if  they  anticipate  the  openings:  it  Ihould  fome- 

fuch  as  are  fimilar  be  difguifed.     And  any  form  which  times  be  contrafled  to  them  ;  be  retired  and  dark  if 

cffends  the  eye,  whether  of  ground,    oi  trees,    or  of  they  are  fplendid  or  gay,  and  fimple  if  they  are  richly 

buildings,  may  fometimes  be  broken  by  the  flighted  adorned.     At  other  times  it  may  burft  unexpecledly 

circumltances,   by  an  advanced  paling,  or  only  by  a  out  upon  them  ;  not  on  account  of  the  furprife,  which 

bench.     Variety  and  beauty,  in  fuch  a  fubjeil,  are  ra-  can  have  its  effeifl  only  once  ;  but  the  impreflGons  are 

3  ther  the  effcfts  of  attention  than  expence.  ftronger  by  being  fudden  ;  and  t!;e  contraft  is  enforced 
OfU.e            But  if  the  p.alf^ge  tlirough    the  village    cannot  be  by  the  quicknefs  cf  the  tranfition, 

huild-nss  plsafant ;  if  the  buildings  are  all  alike,  or  Hand  in  un-  In  a  riding,  the  fcenes  are  only  the  amufemep.ts  of 
dcOgneJ  jj^ganing  rows  and  fimilar  fituations  ;  if  the  place  fur-  the  way,  through  which  it  proceeds  without  ftopping  : 
foro  jcas  j,|j^gj  j^Q  opportunities  to  contrail  the  forms  of  dwell-  in  a  garden  they  are  principal ;  and  the  fubordinaiion 
£•  .^  ■^vith  thofe  of  out-houfcs  ;  to  introduce  trees  and  of  tile  walk  raifcs  their  importance.  Every  art,  there- 
thickets  ;  tointerpofe  fields  and  meadows ;  to  mix  farms  fore,  fliould  be  exerted  to  make  them  feem  parts  of  the 
witli  cotta-^es  ;  and  to  place  the  feveral  objects  in  dif-  place.  Diltant  profpecls  cannot  be  fo  ;  and  the  allc- 
fcrent  pofilions :  yet  on  the  cutlide  even  of  fuch  a  vil-  nation  doe?  not  offend  us  ;  we  are  familiarized  to  it  ; 
lao-e  there  certainly  is  room  for  wood;  and  by  that  the  extent  forbids  every  tliought  of  a  clol'er  connciTtion  ; 
alone  the  whole  may  be  grouped  into  a  mafs,  which  and  if  a  continuation  be  preferred  between  them  and 
ihall  be  agreeable  when  fkirted  by  a  riding  ;  and  ftill  the  points  which  command  them,  we  are  fatisfied.  But 
moie  fo  when  feen  from  a  diftance.  The  feparate  farms  home-views  fuggeft  other  ideas ;  they  appear  to  be  with- 
in the  fields,  alfo,  by  planting  fome  trees  about  them,  in  our  reach  :  they  are  not  only  beautiful  in  profpefl, 
cr  perhaps  only  by  managing  thofe  already  on  the  fpot,  and  we  can  perceive  that  the  fpots  are  delightful  ;  but 
may  be  made  very  interefting  obje>5fs  ;  or  if  a  new  one  we  with  to  examine,  to  inhabit,  and  to  enjoy  them, 
is  to  be  built,  beauty  may  be  confulted  in  the  form  of  Every  apparent  impediment  to  that  gratification  is  a 
the  lioufe,  and  the  difpofition  of  its  appurtenances,  dif.ippointment ;  and  when  the  fcenes  begin  beyond  the 
Som.etimes  a  characfer  not  their  own,  as  tlie  femblance  opening,  the  cc^nfequence  of  the  place  is  lowered  ;  no- 
ofacaflleor  an  abbey,  maybe  given  to  them;  they  thing  within  it  engages  our  notice:  it  is  an  exhibi- 
will  thereby  acquire  a  degree  of  confideration,  which  tion  only  of  beauties,  the  property  of  whicli  does  not 
they  cannot  oihervvife  be  entitled  to  :  and  objecis  to  belong  to  it ;  and  that  idea,  though  indifferent  in  a  ri- 
i.mprove  the  views  are  fo  important  to  a  riding,  that  ding,  whicli  is  but  a  palfage,  is  very  difadvantageous 
bu  Idings  mufl  fometimes  be  ereiled  for  tliat  purpofe  to  fuch  a  refidence  as  a  garden.  To  obviate  fuch  an 
only:  but  they  Ihould  be  fuch  as  by  r.n  actual  effecft  idea,  the  points  of  view  fhould  be  made  impoitant; 
adorn  or  dignify  the  fcene  ;  not  thofe  little  flight  de-  the  objeils  within  be  appendages  to  thofe  without;  the 
ceptions  which  are  too  well  known  to  fucceed,  and  feparations  be  removed  or  concealed  ;  and  large  por- 
have  no  merit  if  they  fail  :  for  though  a  fallacy  fome-  tions  of  the  garden  be  annexed  to  the  fpots  which  are 
times  contributes  to  fupport  a  cljataifler,  or  fuggefls  contiguous  to  it.  The  ideal  boundary  of  the  place 
ideas  to  the  imagination,  yet  in  itfelf  it  may  be  no  im-  is  then  carried  beyond  the  fcenes  wliich  are  thus  ap- 
provement cf  a  fcene  ;  and  a  bit  (  f  turret,  the  tip  of  propriated  to  it ;  and  the  wide  circuit  in  wl.ich  they  lie, 
a  fpire,  and  the  other  ordinary  fubjeds  of  thefe  f'ri-  and  the  different  pofitions  in  which  they  may  be  fliown, 
voloiis  attempts,  are  fo  infignificant  as  obje<5ls,  that  afford  a  greater  variety  than  can  generally  be  found  in 
whether  tl  ey  are  real  or  fictitious  is  almofl  a  matter  c  f  any  garden,  the  fcencry  of  which  is  confined  to  the  in- 

4  indifference.  clofuie.  . 
Ofanarden      The  fame   means    by  which  the    profpedls  from  a         Persfield  (a)   is   not  a  large  place;  the  park   con- Defcrip- 
''/"''""'    riding  are  improved,    may  be  applied  to  thofe  from  tains  about  300  acres ;  and  the  houfe  (lands  in  the  midft  t'on  of 
toarid'nr  ^  garden  ;  though  they  are  not  effential  to  its  chaiac-  cf  it.     On  the  fide  of  the  approach,  the  inequalities  cf  I'cis.'iclJ. 

'  ter,  they  are  important  to   iis  beauty  ;  and   wherever  the  ground  are  gentle,  and  the  plantations  pretty  ;  but 

they  abound,  the  extent  only  of  the  range  which  com-  nothing  there  is  great.     On  the  other  fide,  a  l^eautiful 

mands  them,  determines  whether  they  lliall    be  fecn  lawn  falls  precipitately  every  way  into  a  deep  vale  which 

from  a  riding  or  a  garden.     If  they  belong  to  the  lat-  fhclves  down  the  middle  ;  the  declivities  are  diverfified 

ter,  that  affumes  in  fome  degree  llie  predominant  pro-  with  chimps  and  with  gro\es;  and  a  number  of  large 

pcrties  of  the  former,  and  tlic  two  charailers  approach  trees  llraggle  along  the  bottom.     This  lawn  is  ciicom- 

pafTed 

*    '  *  ■  •  m         ' 

(a)  The  feat  of  Mr  Morris,  nnr  Chepftowe,  in  Monmouthflnre. 
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Ridlnp.  palTed  witli  wood  ;  and  through  the  wood  are  walks, 
"•'""'''"■*'  which  open  beyond  it  upon  ihofe  romantic  fcenes  which 
furround  the  park,  and  which  are  the  glory  of  Pers- 
field.  The  Wye  runs  immediately  below  the  wood  : 
the  river  is  of  a  dirty  colour  ;  but  the  fiiape  of  its 
courfe  is  very  various,  winding  firft  in  the  form  of  a 
horfe-flioe,  then  proceeding  in  a  large  fweep  to  the 
town  of  Chepftowe,  and  afterwards  to  the  Severn.  The 
banks  are  high  hills  ;  in  different  places  fleep,  bulging 
out,  or  hollow  on  the  fides  ;  rounded,  flattened,  or 
irregular  at  top  ;  and  covered  with  wood,  or  broken 
by  rocks.  They  are  fometimes  fecn  in  front  ;  fome- 
times  in  perfpeflive  ;  falling  back  for  the  paflage,  or 
clofmg  behind  the  bend  of  the  river  ;  appearing  to 
meet,  rifing  above,  or  fliooling  out  beyond  one  ano- 
ther. The  wood  which  inclofes  the  lawn  cro.vns  an 
cxtenfive  range  of  thefe  hills,  wh  ch  overlook  all  thofe 
on  the  oppofite  Ihore,  with  the  country  which  appears 
above  or  between  them  ;  and  winding  themfelves  as  the 
river  winds,  their  fides,  all  rich  and  beautiful,  are  al- 
ternately exhibited  ;  and  the  point  of  view  in  one  fpot 
becomes  an  objc-i5l  to  the  next. 

In  many  places  the  principal  feature  is  a  continued 
rock,  in  length  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  perpendicular,  high, 
and  placed  upon  a  height.  To  refemble  ruins  is  com- 
mon to  rocks  :  but  no  ruin  of  any  fingle  ftrudure  was 
ever  equal  to  this  enormous  pile  ;  it  feems  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  city  ;  and  other  fmaller  heaps  fcaltered 
about  it  appear  to  be  fainter  traces  of  the  tormer  ex- 
tent, and  ftrenythen  the  fimilitude.  It  (Iretches  along 
the  brow  which  terminates  the  foreft  of  Dean  ;  the 
fjce  of  it  is  compofed  of  immenfe  blocks  of  Hone,  but 
not  rugged ;  the  top  is  bare  and  uneven,  but  not 
craggy  ;  and  from  the  foot  of  it,  a  declivity,  covered 
with  thicket,  flopes  gently  towards  the  Wye,  but  in 
one  part  15  abruptly  broken  off  by  a  ledge  of  rocks,  of 
a  different  hue,  and  in  a  different  direfllon.  From 
the  grotto  it  feems  to  rife  immediately  over  a  thick 
■wood,  which  extends  down  a  hill  below  the  point  of 
view,  ac»ofs  the  valley  through  which  the  Wye  flows, 
and  up  the  oppofite  banks,  hides  the  river,  and  con- 
tinues without  interruption  to  the  bottom  of  the  rock  : 
from  another  feat  it  is  feen  by  itfelf  without  even  its 
bafe ;  it  faces  another,  with  all  its  appendages  about. 
it  ;  and  fometimes  the  fight  of  it  is  partially  intercepted 
by  trees,  beyond  which,  at  a  diftance,  its  long  line  con- 
tinues on  through  all  the  openings  between  them. 

Another  capital  objeft  is  the  caflle  of  Chcpllowe, 
a  noble  ruin  of  great  extent ;  advanced  to  the  very  edge 
ot  a  perpendicular  rock,  and  fo  immediately  rivetted  in- 
to it,  that  from  the  top  of  the  battlements  down  to 
the  river  f;ems  but  one  precipice  ;  tlic  fame  ivy  which 
overfpreads  the  face  of  the  one,  twines  and  clufters 
aniung  the  fragments  of  the  other  ;  many  towers,  much 
of  the  walls,  and  large  remains  of  the  chapel,  'are 
ftanding.  Clofe  to  it  is  a  mod  romanric  wooden  bridge, 
very  ancient,  very  grotefqiie,  at  an  extraordinary  height 
above  the  river,  and  feeming  to  abut  agalnft  the  ruins 
at  one  end,  and  fome  rocky  hills  at  the  other.  The 
caftle  is  Co  near  to  the  alcove  at  Persfield,  that  little 
circuml1ance5  in  it  may  be  difcerned  ;  from  other  fpots 
more  diftant,  ev?n  from  the  lawn,  and  from  a  (hrubbery 
on  the  fide  of  the  lawn,  it  is  diftincHy  vifible,  and  al- 
ways beautiful,  whether  it  is  f;en  alone,  or  with  the 
bridge,    v/ith  the    town,   with  more  or    v/itli  lefs   of 
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the  rich  meadows  which  lie  along  the  braiks  cf  the 
Wye,  to  its  junction  three  miles  off  with  the  Severn. 
A  long  fvi-eep  of  that  river  alfo,  its  led  cliffs,  and  th: 
fine  riling  country  in  the  counties  of  Somerfel  and  Glou- 
cefter,  generally  terminate  the  profpeft. 

Moft  of  the  hills  about  Persfield  are  full  of  rocks  ; 
fome  are  intermixed  with  hanging  woods,  and  either 
advance  a  little  before  them,  or  retire  v/ithin  them,  and 
are  backed,  or  overhung,  or  feparated  by  trees.  lu 
the  walk  to  the  cave,  a  long  fucceffion  of  them  is  fre- 
quently feen  in  perfpeftive,  all  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
with  wood  in  the  intervals  between  them.  In  other 
parts  the  rocks  are  more  wild  and  uncouth  ;  and  fome- 
times they  (land  on  the  tops  of  the  highell  hills  ;  at 
other  times  down  as  low  as  the  river  ;  they  are  homely 
objecls  in  one  fpot,  and  appear  only  in  the  back-ground 
of  another. 

The  woods  concur  with  the  rocks  to  render  the 
fcenes  of  Persfield  romantic  :  the  place  everywhere 
abounds  with  them  ;  they  cover  the  tops  of  the  hills  ; 
they  hang  on  the  fteeps ;  or  they  fill  the  depths  of  the 
valleys.  In  one  place  they  front,  in  another  they  rife 
above,  in  another  they  fink  below  the  point  of  view  ; 
they  are  feen  fometimes  retiring  beyond  each  other,  and 
darkening  as  they  recede  ;  and  fometimes  an  opening 
between  two  is  clofed  by  a  third  at  a  diftance  beyond 
them.  A  point,  call«d  the  Lover's  Leap,  commands  a 
continued  furface  of  the  thickeft  foliage,  which  over- 
fpreads  a  vaft  hollow  immediately  underneath.  Below 
the  Chinefe  feat  the  courfe  of  the  Wye  is  in  the  fliape  of 
a  horfe-flioe  :  it  is  on  one  fide  inclofed  by  afemicirctilar 
hanging  wood  ;  the  direift  fleeps  of  a  table-hill  fhut  ii 
in  on  the  other  ;  and  the  great  rock  fills  the  interval  be- 
tween them  :  in  the  midftof  this  rude  {a-a^  lies  the  pe- 
ninfula  formed  by  the  river,  a  mile  at  the  lead  in  length, 
and  in  the  higheft  ftate  of  cultivation  :  near  the  ifthmus 
the  ground  rifes  confiderably,  and  thence  defcends  in  a 
broken  furface,  till  it  flattens  to  the  water's  edge  at: 
the  other  extremity.  The  whole  is  divided  into  corn- 
fields and  pafiures  ;  they  are  feparated  by  hedge-rowo-, 
coppices,  and  thickets  ;  open  clumps  and  fingle  trees 
fland  out  in  the  meadows  ;  and  houfes  and  other 
buildings,  which  belong  to  the  farms,  are  fcattered 
amongil  them  :  nature  fo  cultivated,  furrounded  by 
nature  fo  wild,  compofe  a  moft  lovely  landfcape  toge- 
ther. 

The  communications  between  thefe  feveral  points 
are  generally  by  clofe  walks  ;  but  the  covert  ends  near 
the  Chinefe  feat  ;  and  a  path  is  afterwards  conduded 
through  the  upper  park  to  a  ruftic  temple,  which  over- 
looks on  nne  fide  fome  of  the  romantic  views  whlcli 
have  I)ecn  defcribed,  and  on  the  other  the  cultivated 
hills  and  valleys  of  Monmouthfhire.  To  the  rude  and 
magnificent  fcenes  ol  nature  now  fucceeds  a  pleafant, 
fertile,  and  beautiful  country,  divided  into  inclofures, 
not  covered  with  woods,  nor  broken  by  rocks  and  pre- 
cipices, but  only  varied  by  eafy  fwells  and  gentle  de- 
clivities. Yet  the  profpe(5t  is  not  tame  :  the  hills  in  it 
are  high  ;  and  it  is  (sounded  by  a  vafl;  fweep  of  the  Se- 
vern, which  is  here  vifible  for  many  miles  together,  and 
receives  in  its  courfe  the  Wye  and  the  Avon. 

From   the  temple  a  r:>ad  leads  to  the  Windcliff,  an 

eminence  much  above   the  reft,  and  commanding  the 

whole  in  one  view.     The  Wye  runs  at  the  foot  of  the 

hill ;  the  peninfula  lies  jnrt  below  ;  th?  deep  bofom  of 
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the  rcmiciroalar  hanging  wood  is  full  in  fight  ;  over 
pirtofitthe  great  rock  appears;  aU  it?  bile,  all  its 
i.ccoiTip.inimcnti,  are  feen  ;  the  country  immcJiatcly 
bcyonJ  it  is  lull  of  lovely  liiliocl:> ;  and  the  higher 
grounds  in  the  couniie;  of  Somerfet  aiiJ  GloucclUr 
iif;  ill  tlie  horizon.  The  Scver:i  recnii  to  be,  as  it 
rc<dly  is,  above  Chepftowe,  three  or  four  miles  wide  ; 
below  the  town  it  fpreads  almoin  to  a  fea  ;  the  county 
of  Monmouth  is  tlure  the  hitlu-r  ihorc,  and  between 
its  beautiful  hills  appear  at  a  great  dirtanci  the  moun- 
tains of  Brecknock  and  GLamorganlhire.  In  extent, 
ill  variety,  and  grandeur,  few  profpeas  aie  equal  to 
tlifs.  It'compreheiids  all  the  noble  fcenes  of  Pcrsfield, 
cBcompaffid  by  fome  of  the  fined  country  in  Britain. 
See  Gardenisc. 

RIDLEV  (Nicholas),  bilLop  of  London,  and  a 
martyr  to  the  Reformation,  w.is  defcendcd  ot  an  an- 
cient family,  and  born  i;i  the  beginning  of  the  i6lh 
century,  ut  Wilmonlfwick  in  NorthumberLmd.  From 
the  gr.immar-fchool  at  Newcalllc  upon  Tyne,  he  was 
fcnt  to  Pembroke-hall  in  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1518, 
wlisre  he  was  fupported  by  his  uncle  Dr  Robert  Rid- 
ley, fellow  of  Queen's  college.  In  1522  he  took  his 
fir(l  di-gree  in  arts  ;  two  years  after,  was  elected  fel- 
low;  and,  in  1525,  he  commenced  mafter  ot  arts. 
In  1527,  having  taken  orders,  he  was  fent  by  his 
uncle,  for  further  improvement,  to  the  Sorbonne  at 
P.iris  ;  from  thence  he  went  to  Louvain,  and  continued 
abroad  till  the  year  1529.  On  his  return  to  Cam- 
bridge, he  was  chofen  under-treafurer  of  the  univerfity  ; 
and,  in  1533,  was  ele<5led  fcniorproiftor.  He  afterwards 
proceeded  bachelor  of  divinity,  and  was  chof=n  chap- 
lain of  the  univerfity,  orator,  and  mag'tf.er  ^hnicrh. 
At  this  time  he  was  much  admired  as  a  preacher  and 
difputant.  He  lolt  his  kind  uncle  in  1536  ;  but  was 
foou  after  patronifed  by  Dr  Cranmer,  arclibilhop  of 
Canteibury,  who  made  him  his  domellic  chaplain,  and 
prefi:ntedhim  to  the  vicarage  of  Heme  in  Eaft  Kent  ; 
where,  we  are  told,  he  preached  the  doftrine  ot  the 
Reformation.  In  1540,  having  commenced  doft.ir 
cf  divinity,  he  was  made  king's  chaplain  ;  and,  in  the 
fame  year,  was  eleded  mafter  of  his  college  in  Cam- 
bridge. Soon  after,  Ridley  was  collated  to  a  prebend 
in  the  church  of  Canterbury ;  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  was  accufed  in  the  bi(hop's  court,  at  the  infli- 
gation  of  bifhop  Gardiner,  of  preaching  againft  the 
lioflrine  of  the  Six  Articles.  The  matter  being  re- 
ferred to  Cranmer,  Ridley  was  acquitted.  In  1545, 
he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  V/eflminft er  abbey  ;  in 
1547  was  prefented,  by  the  fellows  of  Pembroke-hall, 
to  the  living  of  Soham,  in  the  diocefe  of  Norwich  ; 
and  the  fame  year  was  confecrated  biihop  of  Rocheller. 
In  1550  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  London  ;  in 
which  year  he  was  one  of  the  commillioncrs  for  exa- 
mining biihop  Gardiner,  and  concurred  in  his  depri- 
vation. In  the  year  1552,  o.ur  prelate  returning  from 
Cambridge,  unfortunately  for  himfelf,  paid  a  vifit  to 
the  Princi-fs,  afterv.-ards  Q»ieen  Mary  ;  to  whom, 
prompted  by  his  zeal  for  rviformation,  he  expreded 
himfelf  wiih  too  much  freedom  ;  for  flic  was  fcarce- 
ly  feated  on  the  throne  when  Ridley  was  do  .med  a 
vi^'lim  to  her  revenge.  With  Cranmer  and  Latimer  he 
was  burnt  alive  at  Oxford,  on  the  16th  of  Otlober 
J 555.  He  wrote.  1.  A  treuife  concerning  images  in 
churches.     2.  Brief  decb.ra:i  )n  of  the  Lord's  S.ippcr. 


3.  Ceitain  godly  and  comfortable  conferences  between 
biihop   Ridley  ar.d  Mr  Hugh  Latimer,    during  their 
imprifonnient.     4,  A  compariibn  between  tlie  comfort-  , 
able  dodlrine  of  the  Gofpel  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Popilh  religion  ;  and  other  works. 

RIFLE,  in  gunnery.       See    Gi'nserv,  n"  36,  ct 

f.q. 

RIGA,  a  large,  ftroncr,  populous,  and  rich  town 
of  the  Rullian  empire,  and  capital  of  Livonia.  It  is 
a  large  trading  pkue,  and  has  a  very  confiderablefor- 
trcfs  ;  the  trade  is  chiefly  in  corn,  Ikins,  leather,  and 
naval  ftorcs.  It  was  taken  by  the  Rufilans  in  1710, 
after  they  had  blocked  it  up  a  long  while,  during  which 
tlie  inhabitants  were  aflli<51ed  with  the  plague.  The 
calUe  \i  fquare,  and  defended  by  four  towers  and  fix 
ballions ;  befides  which,  it  has  a  fine  arfenal.  The 
Proteftants  have  (lill  a  handlome  college  here.  It  is 
feated  on  a  large  plain  on  the  river  Dwina.  E.  Long. 
24.  25.  N.  Lat  57.  o. 

RIGADOON,  a  gay  and  brifk  dance,  borrowed 
originally  from  Provence  in  France,  and  performed  in 
figure  by  a  man  .Tnd  woman. 

RIGGING  o/" (7  5///r,  a  general  name  given  to  all 
the  ropes  employed  to  fupport  the  mails,  and  to  extend 
or  reduce  the  fails,  or  arrange  them  to  the  difpofition  of 
the  wi.id.  The  former,  which  are  ufed  to  fullain  the 
mart,  remain  ufu.illy  in  a  fixed  pofition,  and  are  call- 
ed y/ana'/H^  I'igg"!^  :  fu<^h  are  the  Ihrouds,  (lays,  and 
back-ftays.  The  latter,  whofe  office  is  to  manage  the 
fails,  by  communicating  with  various  blocks  or  pul- 
leys, fituated  in  different  places  of  the  marts,  yards, 
flirouds,  ccc.  are  comprehended  in  the  general  term  of 
running  ringing ;  fuch  are  the  braces,  flisets,  haliards, 
clue-lines,  brails,  S:c. 

In  rigging  a  maft,  the  firft  thing  ufually  fixed  upon 
its  head  is  a  circular  wreatli  or  rope,  called  the  grgmet, 
or  colLtr,  which  is  firmly  beat  down  upon  the  top  of 
the  hounds.  The  intent  of  this  is  to  prevent  the  flirouds 
from  being  fretted  or  worn  by  the  trelUe-trees,  or 
/boulders  (  f  the  mad  ;  after  this  are  laid  on  the  two 
pendents,  from  whofe  lower  ends  the  main  or  fore 
tackles  arc  fufpended ;  and  next,  the  fhrouds  of  the 
Itarboard  and  larboard  (ide,  in  pairs,  alternately.  The 
whole  is  covered  by  the  llays,  which  are  the  largeft 
ropes  of  the  rigging.  When  a  yard  is  to  be  rigged, 
a  groniet  is  alio  driven  firll  on  each  of  its  extremities ; 
next  to  this  are  fitted  on  the  horfes,  the  braces,  and 
lafily  ihe  lilts  or  top-fail  flieet-blocks. 

The  |>rincipal  obje(5ls  to  be  conlidered  in  rigging  a 
fhip,  appear  to  be  llrength,  convenience,  and  firapli- 
city  :  or,  the  properties  cf  affording  fufficient  fecurity 
to  the  marts,  yards,  and  fails  ;  of  arranging  the  whole 
machinery  in  the  moft  advantageous  manner,  to  fu- 
ftain  the  marts,  and  facilitate  the  management  of  the 
fails ;  and  of  avoiding  perplexity,  and  rcjefling  what- 
ever is  fuperHuous  or  unnecellary.  Tlie  perlc^ion  of 
this  art,  then,  confifts  in  retaining  all  thofe  qualities, 
and  in  prefeiving  a  judicious  medium  between  them. 

See  S  11  IP-BUILDING. 

RIGHT,  in  geometry,  fignifies  the  fame  with 
ftraight  ;  thus,  a  llraight  line  is  called  a  r'ighl  one. 

Right  is  a  title  conferred,  i.  Together  with  lit- 
vercKtl,  upon  all  bilhops.  3.  Together  with  Honour- 
able, up'jn  earls,  vifcounts,  and  barons.  3 .  By  courtefy, 
together  with  Jiimu^al/!^;  upon  the  fons  of  dukes,  mar- 
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quilTes,  and  tlie  eldeft  fons  of  earls. 
'  Honourable,  to  the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  i,f  commons  ; 
but  to  no  other  commoner  excepting  thofe  who  are 
members  of  his  majefty's  mod  honourable  privy-council; 
and  the  three  lord  mayors  of  London,  York,  and  Dub- 
lin, and  the  lord  proved  of  Edinburgh,  during  their 
office.     Se;  Honourable  and  Provost. 

Hereditary  Right.    See  Hereditary, 

RfCHT  is  a  word  which,  in  the  propriety  of  the 
Enqlifli  language,  is  uf;d  fometimes  as  an  adjective  and 
fcmetimes  as  a  fubftantive.  As  an  adjeifiive  it  is  nearly 
of  the  fame  import  with  ft,  fu'Ualk,  b.cfMin",  prapcr  -, 
'  and  whiift  it  exprefles  a  quality,  it  indicates  a  relation*. 
Thus  when  we  fay  that  an  aftion  is  right,  we  mull  not 
only  know  the  nature  of  the  adlion,  but,  if  we  fpeak 
intelligibly,  niuft  alio  perceive  its  relation  to  the  end 
for  which  it  was  performed  ;  for  an  aftion  may  be 
right  with  one  end  in  view  which  would  be  lurong  with 
another.  The  conduifl  of  that  general  would  be  ri^ht, 
who,  tofave  an  army  that  could  not  be  otherwife  faved, 
fliould  place  a  frr:all  detachment  in  a  ftation  where  he 
knew  they  would  all  be  inevitably  cut  off ;  but  his  con- 
duifl would  be  very  ivrong  were  he  to  throw  away  the 
life  of  a  fingle  individual  for  any  purpofe,  however  im- 
portant, wl'.ich  he  knew  how  to  accomplifli  without 
fuch  a  facrifice. 

Many  philofophers  have  talked  of  actions  being  right 
asd  ivrong  in  the  abftradl  without  regard  to  their  na- 
tural  confequences  ;  and  converting  the  word  into  a 
fubflantive  ihey  have  fancied  an  eternal  rule  of  right, 
by  which  the  morality  of  human  conduift  is  in  every 
particular  cafe  10  be  tried.  But  in  thefe  phrafes  v.e 
can  difcDver  no  meaning.  Whatever  is  right  muft  be 
fo  on  fume  account  or  other  ;  and  whatever  h  ft,  muft  be 
fit  for  feme  purpcfe.  When  he  who  refts  the  foundation 
of  virtue  on  the  moral  fenfe,  fpeaks  of  an  aflicn  being 
right,  he  muft  mean  that  it  is  fuch  as,  through  the  me- 
dium of  that  fenfe,  will  excite  complacency  in  the  mind 
of  the  agent,  and  gain  to  him  the  general  approbation 
cf  mankind.  When  he  who  refts  moral  obligation  on 
the  will  of  God,  fpeaks  of  feme  anions  as  right  and  of 
others  as  •■j.rong,  he  muft  mean  that  the  former  are 
agreeable  to  the  divine  will,  however  made  known  to 
men,  and  the  latter  difigreeable  to  it  ;  and  the  man 
who  deduces  the  laws  of  virtue  from  what  he  calls  the 
Jitnefs  of  things,  muft  have  fome  end  in  ■visiu,  fcr  which 
things  are  fit,  and  denomiinate  aiflions  right  or  turcng  as 
they  tend  to  promote  or  counteraifl  that  end. 

But  the  word  right,  ufed  as  a  fubftantive,  has  in  com- 
mon as  well  as  in  pliiloro])hical  language  a  fi^nification 
which  at  firft  view  appears  to  be  very  different  from  this. 
It  denotes  ajv/lclaim  or  znhcr.efi pcjfejlon.  Thus  we  fay, 
a  lather  has  a  rigtt  to  rcvercnire  from  his  children,  a 
huftiand  to  the  love  and  fidelity  of  his  wife,  and  a  king 
to  the  allegiance  <  f  his  fubjecTs.  But  if  we  trace  thcie 
r'ghts  to  their  fmrce,  we  lliall  find  that  they  are  all  laws 
of  moral  obligation,  and  that  they  arc  called  rights  only 
liecaufe  it  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  to  the  in- 
fiinctive  dictates  of  the  moral  feme,  or  to  the  fitnefs  of 
things,  if  fuch  a  phrafe  has  any  meaning,  that  children 
reverence  their  parcn'.s,  that  wives  love  their  hiiftiands, 
and  that  I'ubjcfis  pay  allegiance  to  their  fovereign.  This 
will  be  apparent  to  any  man  who  (hall  put  to  himfelf 
fuch  queftions  as  thefe  :  "  Why  have  parer.ts  a  right  to 
reverence  from  their  children,  hulbands  to  the  live  of 
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their  wives,  and  fovereigns  to  the  allegiance  of  their  R'^h-. 
fubjeifls  :"  As  thefe  queftions  contain  in  them  nothing  ^"""^^'^^ 
abfurd,  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  each  capable  of  a 
precife  anfwer  ;  but  it  is  impoffible  to  give  to  any  of 
them  an  anfwer  wiiich  fhall  have  any  meaning,  and  not ' 
imply  that  right  and  oUigatlon  are  reciprocal,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  wherever  there  is  a  right  in  one  prfon, 
there  is  a  correfponding  obligation  upon  ethers.  Thus 
to  the  queftion,  "  Why  have  parents  a  right  to  reve- 
rence from  their  children  ?"  it  may  be  anfwered,  "  be- 
caufe,  lander  God,  they  were  the  authors  of  their  chil- 
dren's being,  and  prote<fted  them  from  danger,  and  fur- 
nifhed  them  with  necelTaries,  when  they  were  in  a  ftatc 
fo  helplefs  that  they  could  do  nothing  for  themfelves." 
This  anfwer  conveys  no  other  m-aning  than  that  theie 
is  an  obligation  upon  children,  in  return  f c  r  benelits 
received,  to  revetence  their  parents.  But  what  is  th.e 
fource  of  this  obligation  ?  It  can  only  be  the  will  of 
God,  the  moral  fenfe,  or  the  fitntfs  of  things. 

This  view  of  the  nature  of  right  will  enable  us  to 
form  a  proper  judgment  of  the  affertion  of  a  late  writer, 
"   that  man  has  no  rights."     The  arguments  by  v  hich  Godw-'n's 
this  apparent  paradox  is  maintained,  are  net  merely  in-  Political 
genious  and  plaufible  ;  they  are  abfolutely  conclufive.  juft'C'^- 
But  then  our  philofopher,  who  never  chcofes  to  travel 
in  the  beaten  track,  takes  the  word  riglit  in  a  fenfe  ve- 
ry different  from  that  in  which  it  has  been  ufed  by  all 
other  men,  and  confiders  it  as  equivalent  to  difcrelionary  * 

pov.-er.  "  By  the  word  right  (fays  he)  is  underftocd  a 
full  and  complete  power  of  either  doing  a  thing  or 
omitting  it,  without  the  perfon's  becoming  liable  to  ani- 
madverfion  or  cenfure  from  another ;  that  is,  in  other 
words,  without  his  incurring  any  degree  of  turpitude 
or  guilt."  In  this  fenfe  of  the  word  he  affirms,  and 
aflirms  truly,  that  a  man  has  no  rights,  no  difcrelionary 
power  whatever,  e-vcept  in  things  of  fuch  total  indiffe- 
rence as,  whether  "  he  fhall  fit  on  the  right  or  on  the 
left  fide  of  his  fire,  or  dine  on  beef  to  day  or  to-mcr- 
row." 

A  propofition  fo  evidently  true  as  this,  flood  not  in 
need  of  argument  to  fupport  it  ;  but  as  his  arguments 
are  clearly  expreffed,  and  afford  a  complete  confutation 
of  fome  popular  errors  fanflioned  by  the  refpeclable 
phrafe  rights  of  man,  we  fhall  give  our  readers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ftudying  them  in  his  own  words. 

"  Political  fuclcty  is  founded  on  the  principles  of 
morality  and  juliice.  It  is  impoffible  for  inteileflual 
beings  to  be  brought  into  coaliticn  and  iniercouiTe 
without  a  certain  mode  of  conduft,  adapted  to  their 
nature  and  connei.^ion,  immediately  becoming  a  duty 
inc-arabent  on  the  parties  concerned.  Men  would  ne- 
ver have  affociated  if  they  had  not  imagined  that,  in 
conf;qi;ence  of  t!  at  aiibciatior,  they  would  mutna'ly 
conduce  to  the  advantage  and  happinefs  of  each  other. 
T;.is  is  the  \ti\  purp'J^e^  tli;  genuine  bafis,  of  their  in- 
tc'courfe  ;  and,  as  far  as  this  purpofe  is  anfwereJ,  fo. 
far  does  fociety  anfwjrthc  end  of  its  inftilution.  There 
is  only  one  poflulate  more  that  is  ncceilary  to  bring  us 
to  a  conclufive  modj  of  reafoning  upon  this  fubjei.'>. 
Whatever  is  me.int  by  the  term  right,  th;re  can  neither 
be  oppofite  rights,  nor  rights  and  duties  lioftile  to  each 
other.  The  riglits  of  one  man  cannot  clalh  wi:h  or  hi 
dcllrucliver.f  il-.e  rights  cf  an')ther  :  for  this,  inftead  of 
renderiiig  the  fuLjeel  an  inipoitant  branch  of  truth  and 
moral'tv  ai  t!ic  advoVvtcs  ofihe  rights  of  man  ceitain- 
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]y  i;ndt:rfl:ind  it  ta  be,  would  be  to  reduce  it  to  a  heap 
rl  uninte'ilijjnbk  jargon  ar.d  inconfillcncy.  If  one  man 
h:ive  ;i  right  to  be  free,  another  mun  cannot  have  a  right 
to  make  him  a  Have  ;  if  one  man  liave  a  right  to  iiiHid 
chafti.v-mer.t  upon  me,  I  cannot  have  a  right  to  wiili- 
draw  niyfelf  trom  challifcment  ;  if  my  neighbour  Jiave 
a  right  to  a  fum  of  money  in  my  pofFeffion,  I  cannot 
hive  a  right  to  retain  it  in  my  pocket.  It  cannot  be 
Lf»  ir.ccnirovertible,  iJiat  I  have  no  right  to  omit  what 
my  duty  prefcribcs.  I'Vcm  hence  it  inevitably  follows 
that  men  have  no  rights. 

"  It  is  commonly  faid,  '  that  a  man  has  a  right  to 
the  difpofal  of  bis  fortune,  a  right  to  the  employment 
of  his  time,  a  right  to  tl.e  uncontrolled  choice  of  his 
profellion  or  purfuits.'  But  this  can  never  be  confill- 
cnt'.y  affirmed  till  It  can  be  (liown  that  he  has  no  duties 
prefcribing  and  limiting  his  mode  of  proeeding  in  all 
tiicfe  refpi-fls. 

"  In  reality,  nothing  can  appear  more  wonderful  to 
a  careful  inquirer,  than  that  two  ideas  fo  incompatible 
as»rfl»  and  r:g/:tj  Ihould  ever  have  been  allociated  toge- 
gether.  Certain  it  is,  than  one  of  them  mull  be  utteily 
txclufive  and  anr.ihilatory  of  tlie  other.  Before  we 
alcribe  rights  to  miiii,  we  mud  conceive  of  him  as  a 
beir.g  endowed  with  intelleCl,  and  capable  of  difcerning 
the  differences  and  tendencies  of  things.  But  a  being 
endowed  with  intellect,  pnd  c.ipablc  of  dii'cerning  the 
diiierences  and  tendencies  ot  things,  inilantly  becomes 
a  moral  being,  and  has  duties  incumbent  on  him  to 
difcharge  :  and  duties  and  rights,  as  has  already  been 
fhowB,  are  abfolutely  exclufive  of  each  other. 

"  It  has  been  affirmed  by  the  zealous  advocates  of 
libetty,  '  that  princes  and  magiftrates  have  no  rights  ;' 
and  r.o  pofition  can  be  more  incontrovertible.  There 
is  no  fituation  ot  their  lives  that  has  not  its  correfpon- 
dcnt  duties.  There  is  no  power  intiufted  to  tliem  that 
they  are  not  bound  to  exercife  exclufively  tor  the  public 
good.  It  is  ftrange,  that  perfons  adopting  this  prin- 
ciple did  not  go  a  llep  farther,  and  perceive  that  the 
fame  rellridlions  were  applicable  to  fubjefts  and  citi- 
zens." 

This  reafoning  is  unanfwerble  ;  but  it  militates  not 
agaicfi  the  righis  of  man  in  the  ufual  acceptation  of  the 
words,  which  are  never  employed  to  denote  difcrction- 
ary  power,  but  ajuft  claim  on  the  one  hand,  implying 
a  correfpondinj;  obligation  on  the  other.  Whether  the 
phrafe  be  abfuutely  proper  is  not  worth  the  debating  ; 
it  is  au'.hcrifed  by  cullom — ihe  jus  el  norma  loquauli — 
and  Is  univerfally  underflood  except  by  fuch  as  the  dce- 
mcns  of  fa^ion,  in  the  form  of  paradoxical  writers  on 
pd'ticaljullice,  have  been  able  to  mitlead  by  fophiflical 
reafonings. 

Right!,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  vi-ord, 
are  of  various  kinds  :  they  are  natural  oi  aclienttioui , 
alitnidle  or  un,l'icnab!i:,  pe-feS  or  impcrfeS,  particular  or 
i^iittrah     See  the  artitle  LiBtRTY. 

Natural  rights  are  thofe  which  a  man  has  to  liis 
life,  limbs,  and  liberty  ;  to  the  produce  of  his  perfonal 
labour;  to  the  ufc,  in  common  with  others,  of  air,  light, 
apd  water,  &c.  Tiiat  every  man  has  a  natural  right 
ox  ji:ft  claim  tothcf;  things,  is  evident  from  their  being 
nbt'ol'.itely  necelfaiy  to  enable  him  to  aufwer  that  pur- 
pofe,  whatever  it  may  bo,  for  which  he  was  made  a  li- 
ving and  a  rational  being.  This  fliows  undeniahly,  that 
the  Author  of  his  n.Uure  dcfigned  that  he  ftiould  have 
the.  life  cf  them,  and  that  the  man  who  fLoulJ  \vanton> 
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ly  deprive  him  of  any  one  of  them,  would  be  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  the  divii:e  law,  as  well  as  act  inconliltently 
with  the  litnefs  things  in  every  fenfe  in  which  that 
phrafe  can  poffibly  be  underllood. 

Atlventttious  rights  are  thofe  which  a  king  has  over'* 
his  fubjc(5ls,  a  general  over  his  foldiers,  a  hulband  to  the  '"V* 
perfon  and  affedions  of  his  wife,  and  which  every  man 
has  to  the  greater  part  of  liis  property.  That  the  rigl.L 
of  the  king  and  the  general  aie  adventitious,  is  univer- 
fally admitted.  The  rights  of  property  have  been  con- 
fidtrcd  elfewhere  (fee  Property)  ;  andthough  the  hu- 
man conllitution  (hows  fufficiently  that  men  ai.J  women 
have  a  natural  right  to  the  ufe  of  each  other,  yet  it  is 
evident  that  the  exclufive  right  of  any  one  man  to  any 
one  woman,  and  -vies  •verfa  mull  be  an  adventitiou* 
right:  But  tlie  important  queftion  is,  How  are  adveiu 
titious  rights  acquired  ? 

In  anfwcr  to  this  queftion,  the  moralift  who  deduces  n„vt  a c- 
the  laws  of  virtue  from  the  will  of  God,  obferves,  that  ru.itri, 
as  God  appears  from  his  works  to  be  a  benevolent  Be- 
ing, who  wills  the  happinefs  of  all  his  creatures  (fee 
Metaphysics,  n"  312.),  he  muft  of  courle  will  every- 
thing which  naturally  tends  to  promote. that  happinefs. 
But  the  cxiftcncc  ot  civil  fociety  evidently  contributes 
in  a  great  dgree  to  promote  the  fum  of  human  happi- 
nefs (Sec  Society)  ;  and  therefore  whatever  is  necef- 
fary  tor  the  fupport  of  civil  tociety  in  general,  or  for 
the  condudt  of  particular  focietiea  already  eftabliihed, 
mud  be  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God  :  But  the  alle- 
giance of  fubjeiSs  to  their  fovereign,  the  obedience  of 
foldiers  to  their  leader,  the  protedion  of  private  pro- 
perty, and  the  fultilling  of  contrads,  are  all  abfolutely 
neccdary  to  the  fupport  of  fociety  ;  and  lience  the 
rights  of  kings,  generals,  hutbands,  and  wives,  &c. 
though  adventitious,  and  immediately  derived  from  hu- 
man appointment,  are  not  lets  facred  than  natural  rights 
(ince  they  may  all  be  ultimately  traced  to  the  lame 
fcurcc.  The  lame  conclullon  may  eafily  be  drawn  by 
the  philofopher,  who  refls  moral  obligation  on  the  fit- 
nefs  of  things  or  on  a  moral  fenfe  ;  only  it  muft  in  each 
of  thefe  caies  partake  of  the  inllability  of  its  founda- 
tion. !> 

To  tlie  facrednefs   of  the  rights  of  marriage,  an  au-  Ohjidions 
thor  already  quoted  lias  lately  urged  li)me  declamatory  'o  ionic  o£ 


objeiTtions.  "  It  is  abi'urd  (fays  he)  to  expeifl,  that 
the  inclinations  and  wiflies  oi  tv.'o  human  beings  Ihould 
coincide  through  any  long  period  of  time.  To  oblige 
them  to  a(fl  and  to  live  together,  is  to  fubjeil  them  to 
feme  inevitable  portion  of  thwarting,  bickering,  and 
unhappinefs.  This  cannot  be  otherwife,  a  long  as 
man  has  failed  to  reach  the  dandiird  of  ablblute  perfec- 
tion. The  fuppofition  that  I  muft  have  a  comj)anion 
for  life,  is  the  reliilt  of  a  complication  of  vices.  It  ii 
the  diflate  of  cowardice,  and  not  of  fortitude.  It  llows 
from  the  defire  of  being  loved  and  edeemed  for  fome- 
thing  that  is  not  defert. 

"  But  the  evil  of  marriage,  as  it  is  praiftifed  in  Eu- 
ropean countries,  lies  deeper  than  this.  The  habit  is, 
for  a  thoughtlcfs  and  romantic  youth  of  each  fcx  to 
come  together,  to  fee  each  other  tor  a  few  times,  and 
under  circunidances  full  of  dclulion,  and  then  to  vow  to 
each  other  eternal  attachment.  What  is  the  corfe- 
qucncc  of  this  :  In  almoft  every  inftance  they  find  ihcm- 
felves  deceived.  They  are  reduced  to  make  the  beft 
of  an  irretrievable  miftake.  They  are  prefented  with 
the  llronged  imaginable  temptation  to  become  the  dupcr, 
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of  talfehootl.  They  are  led  to  conceive  it  tbeir  wifeft 
policy  to  fliut  their  eyes  upon  realities  ;  happy  if  hy  any 
pervcrfion  of  intellefl  they  can  perfuade  thenifelves  that 
ihey  were  liglit  in  tlicir  firft  crude  opinion  of  their  com: 
panion. 

"  So  long  as  two  human  beings  are  forbidden  by 
pofitive  inilitiuion  to  follow  the  diiftates  of  their  own 
mind,  prejudice  is  alive  and  vigorous.  So  long  as  I 
feek  to  engrofs  one  woman  to  myfelf,  and  to  piohibit 
my  neighbour  from  proving  hisfuperior  defert  and  reap- 
ing tlie  fruits  of  it,  I  am  guilty  of  the  moft  odious  of 
all  monopolies.  Over  this  imaginary  prize  men  watch 
vith  perpetual  jealoufy  ;  and  one  man  will  find  his  de- 
lires  and  his  capacity  to  circumvent  as  much  excited,  as 
the  other  is  excited  to  traverfe  his  projeds  and  iruftrate 
his  hopes.  As  long  as  this  ftate  of  fociety  continues, 
piiilanthropy  will  be  crolfed  and  checked  in  a  thoufand 
ways,  and  the  Hill  augmenting  ftream  of  abufe  will  con- 
tinue to  flow. 

"  The  abolition  of  marriage  will  be  attended  with 
no  evils.  The  intercourfe  of  the  fexes  will  fall  under 
the  ftme  fyftem  as  any  other  fpecies  of  friendlhip.  Ex- 
ch'.fively  of  all  groundlefs  and  obftinate  attachments,  it 
•will  be  impolfible  for  me  to  live  in  the  world  without 
tinding  one  man  of  a  worth  fuperior  to  that  of  any 
other  \vhom  I  have  an  opportunity  of  obferving.  To 
this  man  I  fhall  feel  a  kindnefs  in  exadl  proportion  to 
my  apprehenlion  of  his  worth.  The  cafe  will  be  pre- 
clfely  the  fame  with  refpedt  to  the  female  fex  ;  I  (hall 
allidvouflycultivate  the  intercourfe  of  that  woman  whofe 
acconiplilhments  iliall  ftrike  me  in  the  moft  powerful 
manner.  '  But  it  may  happen  that  other  men  will  feel 
for  her  the  fams  preference  that  I  do.'  This  will 
create  no  difficulty.  We  may  all  enjoy  her  converfa- 
tion  ;  and  we  (hall  all  be  wife  enougli  to  confider  the 
ienfual  intercourfe  as  a  very  trivial  objefl.  This,  like 
every  other  affair  in  which  two  perfons  are  concerned, 
mufl;  be  regulated  in  each  fucceffive  inftance  by  the  un- 
forced confent  of  either  party.  It  is  a  mark  of  the  ex- 
treme depravity  of  our  prefent  habits,  that  we  are  in- 
clined to  fuppofe  the  fenfual  intercourfe  anywife  ma- 
terial to  the  advantages  arifing  from  the  pureft  affec- 
tion. Reafonable  men  now  eat  and  dtink,  not  from 
the  love  of  pleafure,  but  becaufe  eating  and  drinking 
are  elfential  to  our  healthful  exiftence.  Reafonable 
men  then  vill  propagate  their  fpecies,  not  becaufe  a 
certain  fenflhle  pleafure  is  annexed  to  this  aiftion,  but 
becaufe  it  is  riglit  the  fpecies  (hould  be  propagated 
and  tl»e  manner  in  which  they  exereife  this  funftion 
will  be  regulated  by  the  diiftates  of  reafon  and  duty." 

It  is  light  then,  according  to  this  political  innovator, 
that  the  fpecies  fliould  be  propagated,  and  reafonable 
men  in  his  Uiopian  commonwealth  would  be  incited  by 
reafon  and  du:y  to  propagate  them  :  but  the  way  to 
fulfil  this  duty,  experience,  which  is  fcldom  at  one  with 
fpeculalive  reformation,  his  already  demonftrated,  not 
to  confift  in  the  promifcuous  intercourfe  of  feveral  men 
with  one  woman,  but  !n  the  fidelity  of  individuals  of 
the  two  fexes  to  each  other.  Common  prollitutes 
among  us  feldom  prove  with  child  ;  and  the  fociety  of 
Aireoys  in  Otaheitee,  who  have  completely  diveftcd 
themfelvcs  oF  what  our  author  calls  prejudice,  and  are  by 
no  means  guilty  of  his  moji  oilious  of  all  mon'ypo'ks,  are 
for  the  moif  part  childlefs  (See  Otaheitek).  He 
Teems  to  think  tlidt  a  ftate  of  equal  pr-'perty  would  nc- 


ceffariJy  deftroy  our  relilli  for  luxury,  decreafe  our  in- 
ordinate appetites  of  every  kind,  and  lead  us  univerfally  ' 
to  prefer  the  pleafures  of  intelleifl  to  ilie  pleafures  of 
fenfe.  But  here  again  experience  \i  againil  him.  The 
Arreoys  who  have  a  property  in  their  women  perfedlly 
equal,  are  the  moft  luxurious  and  fenfual  wretches  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  ;  fenfual  indeed  to  a  degree  of 
wliich  the  moft  libidinous  European  can  hardly  form  a 
conception. 

By  admitting  it  to  be  a  duty  to  propagate  the  fpe- 
cies,,our  author  muft  necelfarily  grant  that  every  thing 
is  right  which  is  requifite  to  the  fulfilling  of  that  duty, 
and  the  contrary  wrong.  It  fo,  promifcuous  concubi- 
nage is  wrong,  fmce  we  have  feen,  tliat  by  a  law  of  na- 
ture it  is  incompatible  with  the  duty  ;  whence  it  follows 
on  his  own  principles,  th.it  the  fexu.Tl  union  by  pairs 
muft  be  right.  The  only  quellion  therefore  to  be  de- 
cided between  him  and  his  opponents  is,  "  Whether 
(hould  that  union  be  temporary  or  permanent?"  And 
we  think  the  following  obfervations  by  Mr  Paley  fufR- 
cient  to  decide  it  to  the  conviftion  of  every  perfon  not 
blinded  by  the  rage  of  innovation. 

"  A  lawgiver,  whofe  counfeh  were  dire^^ed  by  views 
of  general  uiility,  and  obftructed  by  no  local  impedi- 
ments, would  make  the  marriage-contrail  indiffoluble 
during  die  joint  lives  cf  the  part'es,  for  the  fake  of  the 
following  advantages  :  Such  a  union  tends  to  preferve 
peace  and  concord  between  married  perfons,  by  perpe- 
tuating their  common  intereft,  and  by  inducing  a  ne- 
celTuy  of  mutual  compliance.  An  earlier  termination 
of  it  would  produce  a  feparate  intereft.  The  wife 
would  naturally  look  forward  to  the  diifolutioa  of  the 
partnerfhip,  and  endeavour  to  draw  to  herfelf  a  fund 
againft  the  time  when  (he  was  no  longer  to  have  accefs 
to  the  fame  refources.  This  would  beget  fpeculation  on 
one  fide,  and  miftruft  on  the  other  ;  evils  which  at  pre- 
fent very  little  difturb  the  confidence  of  married  life. 
The  fecond  effedl  of  making  the  union  determinable 
only  by  death,  is  not  lefs  beneficial.  It  neceffarily  hap- 
pens, the  adverfe  tempers,  habits,  and  taftes,  oftentimes 
meet,  in  marriage.  In  which  cafe  each  party  muft  take 
pains  to  give  up  what  offends,  and  practice  what  may 
gratify,  the  other.  A  man  and  woman  in  love  with 
each  other  do  this  infenfibly  :  but  love  is  neither  gene- 
ral nor  durable  ;  and  where  this  is  wanting,  no  lelfons 
of  duly,  no  delicacy  of  fentiraent,  will  go  half  fo  far 
with  the  generality  of  mankind  and  womankind  as  this 
one  Intelligible  reflexion,  that  they  muft  each  make  the 
beft  of  their  bargain  ;  and  that  feeing  they  mutt  either 
both  be  miferable  or  both  (hare  in  the  fame  happinefs 
neither  can  find  their  own  comfort  but  in  promoting 
the  pleafure  of  the  other.  Thefe  compliances,  though 
at  firft  extorted  by  necefllty,  become  in  time  eafy  and 
mutual;  and  though  lefs  enciearing  than  afliduities  which 
take  their  rife  from  affedion,  generally  procure  to 
die  married  pair  a  repofe  and  fatisfadion  fuflicient  for 
their  happinefs" 

So  differently  from  our  author  does  this  judicious 
writer  reafon  concerning  the  effefts  of  a  permanent 
union  on  the  tempers  of  the  married  pair.  Inftead  of 
fuhjeifling  them  to  fome  inevitable  portion  of  thwart- 
ing, bickerir.g,  and  unhappinefs,  it  lays  them,  in  his 
opinion,  under  the  necefSty  of  curbing  their  unruly 
putfions,  and  acquiiing  habits  of  gentlenefs,  forbearance, 
and  peace.     To  this  we  may  add,  that  bodi  believing 

the 
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the  chilJren  propagated  during  their  marriage  to  be  and  yet  have  no  right  to  ufe  the  means  ncce/Tary  to  cb- 

their    own    (a   belief   unattainable    by  tlie    father  in  tain  it :"  The  anfwcr  is,  That  in   fuch  cafes  the  objejft 

a  ftate  of  promifcuous  concubinat^e),  they  come  by  a  na-  or  the  circumft.iuccs  cf  the  ri^jht  are  fo  indeterminate, 

lural  proccfs  of  the  human  palfions   (fee   Passion)  to  that  the  permitlion  t-f  force,  even   where  the   right  is 

love  each  other  through  t!ic  medium  of  their  oiTsprinc;.  real  and  certain,  would  lead  to  force  in  other    cafes 

But  if  it  b::  the  duty    of  man  to  acquire  a  fpirit  firft  where  there  exills  no  right  at  all.     Thus,  though  tlie 

piMC,  tlicn  peaceable,  gentle,  and  eafy  to  be  intreateJ,  poor  min  has  a  right  to  relief,  who  (hall  afcertaln  the 

It  muft  be  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  and  a  branch  mode,  fcafon,  and  quantum  of  it,  or  tlie  perfon  by  whom 

of  the  fitnifi.  of  thines,  tliat  the  fexual  union  laft  dii-  it  lliall  be  adminillcred  ?  Thefe  tlrngs  muft  be  afcer- 
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ing  the  joint  lives  of  the  parties;  and  therefore  thcex' 
clufivc  right  ofmarriage,  though  adventitious,  muft  be 
equally  facrcd  with  tiicfc  which  are  natural. 

But  to  return  from  this  digrcillon,  into  which  the 
importance  cf  the  fu!-ije(S  led   us,  rights,    befides    be- 


tained  before  the  rij;ht  to  relief  c;'n  be  enforced  by 
law  ;  but  to  allow  tliem  to  be  afcertaincd  by  the  poor 
themfelves,  would  be  to  expofe  property  to  endlefs 
claims.  In  like  manner,  the  comparative  qualifications 
of  the  candidate  muft  be  afcertainei!,  before  lie  can  en- 


mg  natural  or  adventitious,  are  likewife  a!h>i,ibL  or  un-  force  his  right  10  the  office  ;  but  to  allow  him  to  afcer- 
a'icniib'e.  Every  man,  when  he  becomes  the  member  of  tain  l;is  qualifications  himfelf,  would  be  to  make  him 
a  civil  community,  alienates  a  part  of  his  natural  rights,  judge  in  his  own  caufe  bet\recn  himfelf  and  his  neigh- 
In  a  ftate  of  nature,  no  man  has  a  fupsrior  on   earth,  hour. 

and  each  has  a  right  to  defend  his  life,  liberty,  and  pro-  Wherever  the  right  Is  imperfect  on  one  fide,  the  cor- 

perty,  by  all  the  means  which  nature  has  put  in  his  refpanding  obligation  en  the   ctlier  muft  be  imperfeifl 

power.     In  civil  fociety,  however,  thefe  rights  are  all  likewife.     The  violation  of  it,  hov.ever,  is    often  not 

transferred  to  the  laws  and  the  magiftrate,  except  in  lefs  criminal  in  a  moral  and  religious  view  than  of  a 

cafes  of  fuch  extreme  urgency  as  leave  not  time  for  Ic-  perfect  obligation.     It  is  well  ohferved  by  Mr  Paley, 


gal  inter];ofition.  This  fingle  confideration  is  fuffi- 
ci>:nt  to  fiiow,  that  the  right  to  civil  liberty  is  alien- 
able ;  though,  in  the  vehemence  of  men's  zeal  for  it, 
and  in  the  language  of  fome  political  remonftrances,  it 
has  often  been  pronounced  to  be  an  unalienable  right. 


that  greater  guilt  is  incurred  by  difappointing  a  wor- 
thy candidate  of  a  place  upon  which  perhaps  his  live- 
lihood depends,  and  in  which  he  could  eminently  ferve 
the  public,  than  by  filching  a  book  out  of  a  library  or 
picking  a  pocket  of  a  handkerchief.     The  fame  fenti- 

"  The  true  reafon  (fays  Mr  Paley)  why  mankind  hold  ment  has  been  expreifcd  by  Mr  Godwin,  but  in  terms 

in  dcteftation  the  memory  of  thoie  who  have  fold  their  by  much  too  ftrong,  and  fuch  as  Ihow  that  he  wa-  not 

liberty  to  a  tyrant  is,  that,  together   with  their  own,  at  the  tiine  complete  mafter  of    his    fubjecl.      "  My 

they  fold  commonly  or  endangered  the  liberty  of  others;  neighbour  (fays  he)  has  juft  as  much  right  to  put  an 

of  which  they  had  certainly  no  right  to  difpofe."     The  end  to  my  cxiftence  with  dagger  or  poifon,  as  to  deny 

rights  of  a  prince  over  his  people,  and  of  a  hufband  over  me  that  pecuniary  afliftancc    without    which    I    muft 

II       his  wife,  are  generally  and  naturally  unalien;ible.  ftarve,  or  as  to  deny  me  that  affillance  without  which 

Pcifcdand      Another  divifion  of  rights  is  into  thofe  which  are  per-  my  intelle<5tual  attainments,  cr  my  mor.al  exerticns,  will 

inifcrfecl.  feifk  and  thofe  which  arc  imperfe(ft.     Perfed  rights  are  be  materially  injured.     He  has  juft  as  much  right  to 

fuch  as  may  be  precifcly  afceitained  and  afferted  by  amufe  himfelf  with  burning  my  l:oule,  or  torturing  my 

force,  or  in  civil  fociety  by  the  courfe  of  law.     'J"o  im-  children  upon  the  rack,  as  to  fhut  himfelf  up  in  a  cell, 

perfect  rights  neither  force  nor  law  is  applicable.     A  carelefs  about  his  fellow  men,  and  to  hide  '  his  talent  in 

man's  rights  to  his  life,  perfon,  and  property,  are  all  a  napkin." 

perfeft  ;  for  if  any  of  thefe  be  attacked,  he  may  repel  It  is  certainly  true,that  the  man  who  ftiCHldfufter  ano- 

the  attack  by  inftant  violence,  puniffi  the  agredbr  by  ther  to  ftarve  for  w.mt  of  that  relief  whicli  he /wt-ui  that 

the  courfe  of  law,  or  compel  the  author  of  the  ir.juty  he  alone  c<'^a\d  afford  him,  would  be  guilty  cf  murder, 

to  make  rcftitution  it  fitisfa-ilion.     A  woman's  tight  and  murder  of  the  cruelleft  kind;  but  there  is  an  im- 

to    her    honour    is    likewife    perfeft;    for  if  fhe  can-  menfe  diftercnce  between  depriving  fociety  of  one  of 

not  otherwife  efcapc,  ftie  may  kill  the  ravilhcr.     Every  its  members,  ar^d  withholding  from  that  member  what 

poor  min  has  undoubted  right  to  relief  from  the  rich  ;  might  lie  necelfary  to  enable  him  to   make  the  greateft 

but  his  right  is  impcrfe^,  for  if  the  relief  be  not  volun-  pofilbleintelleifluai  att;iinments.  Newton  might  liave  been 

taiily  given,  he  cannot  compel  it  either  by  law  or  by  uieful  and  l:appy  iliougli  he  had  never  been  acquainted 

violence.     There  is  no  duty  upon  which  the  Chriftian  with  the  elements  of  mathematics  ;  and  the  late  rcle- 

religi  n  puts  a  greater  value  than  alms  giving;  and  every  brated  Mr  Ferguflbn  miglit  have  been  a  valuable  mcm- 

preacher  of  the  gofpcl  has  an  ucdcubted  right  to  in-  ber  of  fociety,  though  he  had  never  emerged  frrm  his 

culcate  tl'.e  practice  of  it  upon   his  audience  ;  but  even  original  condition  of  a  ih-plierd.     The  remainder  of  the 

this  right  is  imperfccl,  for  he  cannot  refufe  the  com-  paragraph  is  too  abfurd  to  require  a  f.nm.dcoiifatation. 

munion  to  a  man  merely  on  account  of  his  illiberality  Had  our  author,  burying  his  talent  in   a  napkin,  fliuc 

to  the  pc'Or,  as  he  can  to  another  for  the  ncgledl  of  any  himfelf  up  fcven  years  ago  in  a  cell,  carelefs  about  his 

duty  comprehended  under  tlie   term  jufticc.     In  dec-  fellow  men  and  [nl'itknl j'Jl'ice,  he  would  have  deprived 

tions  or  appointments  to   offices,  where  the  qualifica-  the  public  of  w  hut  he  doubtlcfs  believes  to  lie  much  ufe- 

lions  are  prefcribcd,  the  beft  qualified  candidate  has  un-  ful  Inftruflion  ;  but  had  he  at  that  period  amufed  him- 

qucftionably  a  right  to  fuccefs;  yet    if  he  be  rcj.aed,  felf  with  burning  Jiis  neighbour's  houfe,  and  torturing 

he  can  neither  feize  the  office  by  force,  nor  obtain  re-  on  the  rack  two  or  three  children,  he  would  have  ciit 

ciefsat  law.     His  right,  therefore,  is  imperfect.  off,  for  any  thing  he  could  know,  two  or  three  futurs 

Here  a  queftion  naturally  offers  ttfelf  to  our  confider.a-  Ncwtons  and  have  himfelf  been  cut  off  by  the  infulted 

lion  :  "  How  comes  a  pcrlon  to  liave  a  ri- ht  to  a  thing.  Jaws  of  his  country.     Now,  without  fupnofing  the  value 

2  of 
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often  Nswtons  to  be  equal  to  that  of  one  Godwin,  we  ceders  in  Scotland.     I'hat  it  does  not  follow  from  t!ie 

are  warranted  to  fay,  that  however  great  his  merit  may  doflrine  of  the  atonement,  and  confequently  that  it  has 

be,  they  are  not  infinite,  and  that  the  addition  oi'  thofe  no  foundation  in  Scripture,  will  appear  elfewhere.      See 

of  one  Newton  to  them  would  undoubtedly  incre.-ife  Theology. 

their  fum.  ^'^l  of  Rights,  in  law,  is  a  declaration  delivered  by 
Rights,  are  particular  or  general.  Particular  rights  the  lords  and  commons  to  the  prince  and  piincefs  of 
are  iuch  as  belong  to  certain  individuals  orcrdersof  Orange,  13th  February  1688;  and  afterwards enafted 
men,  and  not  to  others.  The  rights  of  kings,  of  ma-  in  parliament,  when  they  became  king  and  queen.  It 
fters,  of  hulbands,  of  wives,  and,  in  Ihort,  all  the  rights  fc:s  forth,  that  king  James  did,  by  the  affiftance  cf  di- 
which  originate  in  fociety,  are  particular.  General  vers  evil  counfellors,  endeavour  to  fubvert  the  laws  and 
rights  are  thofejwhich  belong  to  the  fpecies  colleftively  liberties  of  this  kingdom,  by  exercifing  a  power  of  dii- 
Such  are  our  rights  to  the  vegetable  produce  of  the  penllng  with  and  fulpending  of  laws;  by  levying  mo- 
earth,  and  to  the  flelh  of  animals  for  food,  though  ney  tor  the  ufe  of  the  crown  by  pretence  of  prerog*. 
about  the  origin  of  this  latter  right  there  has  been  much  t:ve  widiout  confent  of  parliament ;  by  prolecuting  thofe 
diverfity  of  opinion,  which  we  have  noticed  in  another  vvho  petitioned  the  king,  and  difco'uraging  petitions; 
place.  (See  Theology,  Part  I.  feft.  zd).  If  the  by  raifing  and  keeping  a  (landing  army  in  time  of 
vegetable  produce  of  the  earth  be  included  under  the  peace  ;  by  violating  the  freedom  of  eledion  of  members 
general  rights  of  mankind,  it  is  plain  that  he  is  guilty  to  ferve  in  parliament;  by  violent  profecutions  in  the 
of  wrong  who  leaves  any  confiderable  portion  oi  land  court  of  king's  bench  ;  and  caufing  partial  and  corrupt 
wafte  merely  for  his  own  amufement  :  he  is  le/fening  the  jurors  to  be  returned  on  trials,  exceffive  bail  to  be  ta- 
common  ftock  of  provifion  which  Providence  intended  ken,  exceffive  fines  to  be  impofed,  and  cruel  punilh- 
to  dil'tributt  among  die  fpecies.     On   this  principle   it  meats  inflicted ;  all  which  were  declared    to    be  ille- 


vvould  not  be  eafy  to  vindicate  certain  regulations  re- 
fpeJting  game,  as  well  as  fome  other  monopolies  w-hich 
are  proteifled  by  the  municipal  laws  of  moll  ciuntries. 
Mr  Paley,  byjull  reafoning,  has  eft.iblifhed  this  conclu- 
fion, "  that  nothing  ought  to  be  made  exclufive  pro- 
perty which  can  be  conveniently  enjoyed  in  common." 


gal.  And  the  declaration  concludes  in  thefe  remark- 
able words  ;  «'  And  they  do  claim,  demand,  and  in- 
fill upon,  all  and  fingular  the  premifes,  as  their  un- 
doubted rights  and  .liberties."  And  the  aft  of  parlia- 
ment itfelf  (I  W.  &  M.  llat.  2.  cap.  2.)  recognizes 
"   all  and  lingular  ihe  rights  and  liberties,  aflerted  and 


See 


indubitable  rights  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom. 
Liberty. 

RIGIDITY,  in  phyHcs,  denotes  a  brittle  hard- 
ne.'"s.  It  is  oppofed  to  duiliiity,  malleabihty,  and  foft- 
nefs. 

RIGOLL,  or  Regals,  a  kind  of  mufical    inftru- 


An  equal  divilion  of  land,  however,  the  dream  of  fame  cl.^imed  in  the  la;d  declaration,  to  be  the  true,  ancient, 
vilionary  reformers,  would  be  injurious  to  the  general 
rights  of  mankind,  as  it  may  be  demonllrated,  that  it 
would  lellen  the  common  ftock  of  prnvillons,  by  laying 
every  man  under  the  neceillty  of  being  his  own  weaver, 
tailor,  flioemaker,  fmith,  and  carpenter,  as  well  as 
ploughman,  miller,  and  baker.  Among  the  general 
rights  of  mankind,  is  the  right  oinecejjity  ;  by  which  a  ment,  contiiling  ot  feveial  (licks  bound  together,  only 
man  may  ufe  or  deftroy  his  neighbour's  property  when  feparated  by  beads.  It  is  tolerably  harmonious,  being 
it  is  abfolutely  necelfary  for  his  own  prefervation.  It  well  tiruck  with  a  ball  at  the  end  of  a  llick.  Such  is 
is  on  this  principle  that  goods  are  thrown  overboard  to  the  account  whiih  Grallincau  gives  of  tliis  inftrumenr. 
fave  the  Ihip,  and  houfes  pulled  down  to  Hop  the  pro-  Skinner,  upon  the  anthority  of  an  old  Englifli  diaio- 
grefs  of  a  fire.  In  fuch  cafes,  however,  at  lead  in  the  n.-.ry,  repreftnts  it  as  a  clavichord,  orclaricord  ;  poffibly 
lad,  reftitution  ought  to  be  made  when  it  is  in  our  power;  founding  his  opinion  on  the  n.iwre  of  the  office  of  the 
but  this  rcftiiution  will  not  e.xtend  to  the  origiiul  va-  tuner  of  the  regals,  who  ftdl  fubfilh  in  the  eftablifli- 
lue  of  the  property  deftroyed,  but  only  to  what  it  was  ment  of  the  king's  chapel  at  St  James's,  and  whofe  bu- 
worth  at  the  time  of  deliroying  it,  which,  conllderlng  finefs  is  to  keep  the  organ  of  the  chapel  royal  in  tnne  ; 
its  danger,  might  be  very  little.  and  not  knowing  that  fuch  wind  inllruments  as  tlic  or- 
RIGHTEOUSNESS,  means  juftice,  honeRy,  vir-  gen  need  frequent  tuning,  as  well  as  the  clavichord  and 
f  le,  goodnefs,  and  amongft  Chrillians  is  of  exactly  the  other  Ibinged  inftruments.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  de- 
fame import  with  holiaefs,  without  which,  we  are  told,  rives  the  word  ryo.'/from  the  Italian  r/^a^^/Zo,  a  mufical 
no  man  Ihall  fee  the  Lord.  Tlie  doifliine  of  the  fall,  inilrument,  anciently  ufed  in  churches  inftead  of  the  or- 
and  of  redemption  through  Jefus  Chrift,  hasoccafirnsti  gan.  Walther,  in  his  defcrip:ion  of  the  rc^al,  makes  it 
niiich  difputation,  and  given  rife  to  many  fmgular  no-  to  be  a  reed-work  in  an  oigan,  with  metal  and  alfo 
tions  in  the  world-  The  haughty  philolbpher,  dilTatis-  wooden  pipes  and  bellows  adapted  to  it.  And  he  adds, 
fied  with   myfteries,  and   with  the  humiliating  doiftrine  that  the  name  of  it  is  fuppoled  to  be  owing  to  its  ha- 


of  atonement  by  a  crucified  Saviour,  has  made  a  reli- 
gion for  himfclf,  which  he  calls  rational  Chriftianily  ; 
ui.d  the  enthuliull,  by  extraifting  docuines  from  Sciip- 
ture  which  are  not  contained  in  it,  and  which  are  re- 
pugnant to  its  fpirit,  has  given  too  much  countenance 
to  this  prefumption.  The  doctrine  of  imputed  righte- 
oufnefs,  by  which  the  merit   of  Chrift  is  faid    to  be  im- 


ving  been  prefented  by  the  inventor  to  fome  king 

From  an  account  of  the  regal  ufed  in  Germany,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  it  appears  toconfill  of  pipes  and 
keys  on  one  fide,  and  the  bellows  and  wind-chell  on  the 
other.  We  may  add,  that  Lord  Eacon  (Nat.  Hift. 
cent.  \\.§.  102.)  diltirguilhes  between  the  regal  and 
organ,  in  a  manner  which  Ihowsthem  to  be  inllruments 

pmcd  to  us,  appears  to  be  of  this  number  ;  and  though    of  thefama  clafs.     Upon  the  whole,  there  is  reafon  to 

it  has  b(.en  held  by  many  good,   and  by  fome  learned    conclude,  tliat  the  regal  oriigoll  was  a  pneumatic,  and 

jiien,   it  is  certainly  in  general  unfriendly  to  virtue   as    not  a  liringed  inilrument. 

will  be  readily  allowed  by  all  who  have  converfed  with         Merfennus  relates,  that  the   Flemings  invented  an  iiv. 

ftrument,  l.s  r.-^aks  ci'c  hi:,  confifting  of  17  cylindrical 

pisccs. 


the  more  ignorant  fjn  ofMethodiils  in  England  or  Sc 
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Rigor      pieces  ol  wood,  decrcafing  gradually  in  length,  fo  as  to 

II         produce  a  fucceirion  of  tones  and  femitones  in  the  dia- 

^'°^-     tonic  feri«,  which  had  keys,  and  was  played  on  as  a 

Ipinet  ;  the  liiut  of  which,  he  f.iys,  was  taken  from  an 

.inftrunient  in  ufe  among  the    Turks,  conlilling  ot   12 

wooden  cylinders  of  dittcrent   lengths,  llrung  together, 

which   being  fufpended  and  llruck  with  a  ftick,  having 

a  ball  at  the  end,  produced  mufic.     Plawkins's  Hilt. 

Muf.  vol.  ii,  p.  449. 

RIGOR,  in  medicine,  a  cnnvulfive  flmddcring  from 
fevere  cold,  an  ague  fit,  orotlier  diforder. 

RIMINI,  an  iincicnt,  populous,  and  handfomc  town 
of  Italy,  in  Roniagna,  which  is  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  church,  with  a  bilhop's  fee,  an  old  caftle,  and  a 
llrong  tower;  as  alfo  many  remains  of  antiquity,  and 
very  "line  btiildings.  It  is  famous  for  a  council  in  1559, 
confiftintr  of  400  bilhops,   who  were  all  Arians  except    precious  ftcnes. 
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Ri\c-Bon'.     See  Farriery,  Seel.  Txxi. 

Risa-Oiifel,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Tt;:iDi;s. 

RIO-GRANDE,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  runs  fiom 
eaft  to  weft  through  Negroland,  and  falls  into  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  in  i  1  degrees  of  latitude.  Some  take  it 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  Niger,  of  which  there  is  not  tlie 
leaft  proof. 

RioGranth,  3  river  of  South  Americi,  in  Brafil, 
which  ha?  its  fource  in  an  unknown  country  :  it  crolFes 
the  captainfhip  of  Rio-Grande,  and  falli  into  the  Tea 
at  Natal  los  Reyis. 

Rio-Jane'iro,  a  river  of  South  America,  which  rifes  in 
the  mountains  weft  of  Bralil,  and  running  eail  through 
that  country,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  S.  Lat. 
23.  30.  The  province  ot  Janeiro  is  one  cf  the  richcil  in 
Br.ilil ;  and  produces  gola,  filver,  diamonds,  and  other 


20.  It  is  feated  in  a  fertile  plain,  at  the  mount  of  the 
river  Marecchia,  on  the  gulph  of  Venice.  E.  Long. 
12.  39  N.  Lat.  44.  6. 

RIND,  the  (kin  of  any  fiuit  that  may  be  cut  off  or 
pared.  Rind  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  inner  bark  cf  trees, 
or  that  whitifh  foft  fubltance  which  adheres  immedi- 
ately to  the  wood.     See  Plant. 

RING,  an  ornament  of  gold  and  filvcr,  of  a  circular 
figure,  and  ufually  worn  on  the  tinger. 

The  epifcopal  ring  (which  makes  a  part  of  the  prnti- 
fical  apparatus,  and  is  efteemeda  pledge  of  the  fpiritual 
marriage  between  the  bilhop  and  his  church)  is  of  very 
ancient  Handing.  The  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  licld 
in  633,  appoints,  that  a  bifliop  condemned  by  ( ne 
council,  and  found  afterwards  innocent  by  a  fecond, 
Ihall  be  rellored,  by  giving  him  the  ring,  ftafF,  &c. 
From  bifhops,  tlie  cutfom  of  the  ring  has  patfed  to  car- 
dinals, who  are  to  pay  a  very  ^rcKLt  (urn  fro  juir  atinu'i 
tarJiriii/ilii. 

RINGS.  The  antiquity  of  rings  is  known  from 
Scripture  and  profane  author?.  Judah  left  his  ring  or 
lignet  with  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.  18).  When  Pha- 
raoh committed    the   government   of  all  Egypt  to  ]a 


RIOM,  a  town  of  Fnnce,  in  Anvergne  ;  feated  (>n 
a  hill,  in  fii  agreeable  a  country,  that  it  is  called  tlic 
gardin  of  Aui'ergne.     E.  Long.  3.  12.  N.  Lat.  45.  51. 

RIOT,  in  law.  The  riotous  alfembllng  ol  12  per- 
fons,  or  more,  and  not  difperfing  upon  proclamatioir, 
was  firft  made  high  treafon  by  llatute  3  i:  4  Edw.  VI. 
c.  5.  when  the  king  was  a  minor,  and  a  change  of  reli- 
gion to  be  etFefted  :  but  that  ftatute  was  repealed  by 
Itatute  I  Mar.  c.  I.  among  the  other  trealons  created 
fince  the  25  Edw.  III.  ;  though  the  prohibition  was  in 
fubllance  re-ena<5ted,  with  an  inferior  degree  of  punifh- 
ment,  by  ftatuie  1  Mar.  tl.  2.  c.  12.  winch  made  the 
fame  oU'ence  a  fingle  felony.  Tbele  t^atutes  I'pecitied 
and  particularized  the  nature  of  the  riots  they  were 
meant  to  fupprefs ;  as,  lor  example,  inch  as  were  fet  on 
foot  with  intention  to  otter  violence  to  the  privy-conn- 
cil,  or  to  change  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  or  for 
certain  other  fpecific  [lUippfes;  in  which  cafes,  if  the 
perfons  were  commanded  by  proclamation  to  dilperfe, 
and  they  did  not,  it  was  by  the  ftatute  of  Mary 
made  felony,  but  within  the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  and 
alfo  the  aft  indemnified  die  peace-otficers  and  their 
alTiftants,  if  they  killed  any  of  the  mob  in    endeavour- 


feph,  he  took  his  ring  from  his  finger,  and  gave  it  to    ing  to  fupprefs   fuch  riot.     This  was   tlicught  a  necef- 
Jofepl.   (Gen.    xli.   42).     After    the  viftory    that  the    fary  fecurity   in  that  fanguinaiy  reign,    wtien  popery 

was  intended  to  be  re-ellablilhed,  which    was  like  to 

produce  great  difcontents  :  but  at    firft  it  was  made 

only  for  a  year,  and  was  afterwards  continued  for  that 

enemy  (Numb.     xxxi.   50).       The    Ifiaelitilh  women    queen'slife.     And,  by  ftatute    i    Eliz.  c.   16.  when  a 


Ifra.lites  obtained  over  the  Midianites,  they  oftered  to 
the  Lord  the  rings,  tlie  bracelets,  and  the  golden  neck- 
laces, and  tlie  ear-rings,  that  they  had    taken  from  the 


wore  rings  not  only  on  their  fingers,  but  alio  in  their 
noftiils  and  their  cars.  St  James  diftinguillies  a  man 
of  wcaltli  and  dignity  by  the  ring  of  gold  tliat  he 
wore  on  his  finger  (James  ii.  2).  At  the  return  of 
the  prodigal  lim,  his  tathcr  orders  him  to  be  dretTcd  in 
a  new  fuit  of  clothes,  and  to  have  a  ring  put  upon  his 
finger  (Luke  xv.  22).  When  the  Lord  threatened 
King  Jeconiah  with  the  ntmoft  effefts  of  his  anger,  he 
tells  him,  that  though  he  were  the  lignet  or  ring  upon 
his  finger,  yet  he  fhould  be  torn  otf  (jer.  xxii.  24.) 

The  ring  was  ufed  chiefly  to  feal  with  :  and  the  Scrip- 
ture generally  puts  it  in  thf  hands  of  princes  and  great 
perfons;  as  the  king  of  Egypt,  Jofejh;  Aha/,  Jezebel, 
King  Ahaliicrus,  his  favouiite  Hanian,  Mordecai,  who 
fucceeded  Hanian  in  his  dignity.  King  Darius  (i  Kings 
xxi.  8.  ;  Efther  iii.  10,  &c.  ;  Dan.  vi.  17).  The  pa- 
tents and  orders  of  thele  princes  were  fealcd  with  their 
rings  or  figiiets  ;  and  it  was  this  th.at  fecured  to   thcin 


their  authority  and  refpeft. 
I 


See  the  article  Seal. 


reformation  in  religion  was  to  be  once  more  attempted, 
it  was  revived  and  continued  during  her  life  alfo  ;  and 
then  cxpiied.  Firm  the  acceflion  of  James  1.  to  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  it  was  never  once  thought  cx- 
predientto  revive  it;  but,  in  the  firft  year  of  George  I. 
it  was  judged  necelikry,  in  order  to  lupport  the  execu- 
tion of  tfie  a(fl  of  fettlement,  to  renew  it,  and  at  one 
ftroke  to  make  it  perpetual,  with  lar;;e  additions.  For 
whereas  the  former  aifts  exprelUy  defined  and  fpecified 
what  Ihould  be  accounted  a  riot,  the  ftatute  i  Geo.  I. 
c.  5.  enafts,  generally,  th.it  if  any  15  perfons  are  un- 
lawluUy  afreinblcd  to  the  dilluibance  ol  ihe  peace,  and 
any  one  jullice  of  the  peace,  flieriif,  under  fheritF,  or 
mayor  of  a  town,  Ih.iU  thiak  proper  to  command  them 
by  proclamation  to  difpcrfe,  if  tliey  contenm  his  orders 
and  continue  together  for  one  hour  afterwards,  fucJj 
contempt  ftiall  be  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
And  farther,  if  the  reading  of  the  proclamation  be  by 
force  oppofcd,  or  the  reader  be  in  any  manner   wilfully 

hindered 
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hindered  from  the  reading  of  it,  fuch  oppofers  and  hin-    fmall  di (lance,  being  feated  at  the  moirth  of  the  river 


derers  are  felons  without  benefit  of  clergy  ;  and  all  per- 
fons  to  whom  fuch  proclamation  cng.ht  to  have  been 
made.,  and  knowing  ot  fucli  hindrance,  and  not  dif- 
perfine,  are  felons  without  benefit  of  clert^y.  Tliere 
is  the  like  indemnifying  claufe,  in  cafe  any  of  the  mob 
be  unfortunately  killed  in  the  endeavour  to  difpcrfe 
them  ;  being  copied  from  the  aft  of  queen  Mary.  And 
by  a  fubfequent  claufe  of  the  new  act,  if  any  perfcn,  fo 
riotoufly  alTcmbled,  begin  even  before  proclamation  to 
pull  dowa  any  church,  chapel,  meeling-houfc,  dwell- 
ing-houfe,  or  outhoufes,  they  (hall  be  felons  without 
benefit  of  clergy. 

Riots,  routs,  and  unlav-ful  aflemblies,  mud  have  three 


Nipfaa,  in  a  c  untry  whxh  fupplies  the  bed  beeves  in 
Denmark.  It  is  45  mil^s  no;  th-weil  of  Slefftick  and 
25  fcuth-by-welt  of  Wiburg.  E.  Long.  8.  94.  N. 
Lat.  55.  2,.  The  diocefe  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
ihofe  of  Wiburg  and  Athuy?,  on  the  fouth  by  the  du- 
chy of  Slefwick,  a:id  on  the  cad  and  welf  by  the  fea. 

RIPENING  t/ G;ij«i,  means  its  aniving  to  matu- 
rity. The  foll(iwl:-.g  paper,  which  appeared  in  the  firfc 
volume  of  the  Tranliictions  of  the  Royal  S  'ciety  of 
Edinburgh,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  farmers  in 
cold  cuUDtiies;  where  i:  frcque  tly  happens,  from  conti- 
nued rains,  that  the  corn  is  quite  green  when  the  iroil 
fets  in;  in  confequence  of  which,  the  farmers    cut  ic 


perions  at  kail  to  conditute  them.     An   unlaiuful  af-    down,  without  thinking  it  can  potlibly  arrive  at  further 
frmlly  is,  when   three,  or    more,  do  alTemble  ihemfclves    maturity 


together  to  do  an  xmlawful  aft,  as  to  pull  down  in- 
cloiures,  to  deflroy  a  warren  or  the  game  therein  ;  and 
part  without  doing  it,  or  nuking  any  motion  towards 
it.  A  rout  is  where  three  or  more  meet  to  do  an  un- 
lawful acl  upon  a  common  quarrel,  as  forcibly  break- 
ing down  fences  upon  a  right  claimed  of  common,  or 
of  way,  and  make  fome  advances  towards  it.  A  riot 
is  where  three  or  more  ailually  do  an  unlawful  aft  of 
violence,  either  with  or  without  a  common  caufe  or 
quarrel  ;  as  if  they  beat  a  man  ;  or  hunt  and  kill  game 
in  another's  park,  chafe,  warren,  or  liberty;  or  do  any 
other  unlawful  aft  with  force  and  violence  ;  or  even  do 
a  lawful  aft,  as  removing  a  nuifance,  in  a  violent  and 
tumultuous  manner.  The  puniihment  of  unlawful  af- 
fembling,  if  to  the  number  of  12,  we  have  jult  now  feen, 
may  be  capital,  according  to  the  ciicumftances  that  at- 
tend it ;  but,  from  the  number  of  three  to  eleven,  is 
by  fine  and  imprifonment  only.  The  fame  is  the  cafe 
in  riots  and  routs  by  the  comnaon  law  ;  to  which  the 
pillory  in  very  enormous  cafes  has  been  fometimes  fu- 
peradded.     And  by  the  llatute  13  Hen.  IV.  c.  7.  at:y 


"  Summer  1782  having  been  remarkably  cold  and 
unfavourable,  the  harveft  was  very  late,  and  much  of 
the  grain,  efpecially  oats,  was  green  even  in  Oftober. 
In  the  beginning  of  Oftober  the  cold  was  fo  great, 
that,  in  one  night,  there  was  produced  on  ponds  near 
Kinneil,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Borrowilounnefs,  ice 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  It  was  apprehended 
by  many  farmer?,  that  fuch  a  degree  of  Cold  would  ef- 
feftually  prevent  the  further  filling  and  ripening  of  their 
corn.  In  order  to  afcertain  this  point,  Dr  Roebuck 
felefted  feveral  ftalks  of  oats,  of  nearly  equal  fulnefs, 
and  immediately  cut  thofe  which,  on  die  mod  atten- 
tive comparifon,  appeared  the  bed,  and  marked  the 
others,  but  allowed  them  to  remain  in  the  field  14 
days  longer  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  they,  too,  were 
cut,  and  kept  in  a  dry  room  for  10  days.  The  grains 
of  each  parcel  were  then  weighed  ;  when  1 1  of  the 
grains  which  had  been  left  danding  in  the  field  were 
found  to  be  equal  in  weight  to  30  of  the  grains  which 
had  been  cut  a  fortnight  fooner,  though  even  the  beil 
of  the  grains  were   far  from  being  ripe.     Durin!^  that 


two  judices,  togetlrer  with   the    fheriff  or  under-lheriff  fortnight  (viz.  from  Oftober  7th   to   Oftober  2 id)   the 

of  the  county,  may    come    with  the  poffi  comitatus,  if  average  heat,  according  to  Fahrenheii's  thermometer, 

reed  be,  and  fupprefs  any  fuch  riot,  aflembly,  or  rout,  which  was  obferved  every  day  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 

arrcd  the   rioters,  and  record  upon  the  fpot  the  nature  morning  and  fix  in  the  evening,  was  a  little  above  43. 

and  circumdanccs  of  the  whole  tranfaftion  ;  which  re-  Dr  Roebuck  obferves,  that   this  ripening  and  filling  of 

cord  alone  Ihall  be  a  fufficient  conviftion   of  the   offan-  corn  in  lb  low  a   temperature  ih mid  be  the  lefs  furpri- 

ders.     In  the  interpretation  of  which  ftatute    it   hath  ling  to  us,  when  we  refleft,  that  feed-corn  will  vegetate 


been  holden,  that  all  perlbns,  noblemen  and  others, 
except  women,  clergymen,  perfons  decrepid,  and  in- 
fants under  15,  are  bound  to  attend  the  judices  in  fup- 
pretling  a  riot,  upon  pain  of  fine  and  imprifonment  5 
and  that  any  battery,  wounding,  or  kihing  the  rioters, 
that  may  happen  in  fuppreiling  the  riot,  is  judifiable. 
So  that  our  ancient  law,  previous  to  the  modern  riot- 
aft,  feems  pre:ty  well  to  have  guarded  againll  any  vio- 


in  the  lame  degree  of  heat ;  and  he  draws  an  important 
inference  from  his  obfervati(.'ns,viz.  That  firiners  fnould 
be  cautious  of  cutting  down  their  unripe  corn, on  thefup- 
pofition  that  in  a  cold  autumn  it  could  fill  no  more." 

A  writer  in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  June  1792,  under 
the  fignature  of  Ajricola,  when  fpeaking  on  this  fubjeft, 
adds  the  f  .llowing  piece  of  information,  viz.  "  That 
c;rain  cut  down  betore  it  is  quite  ripe  will  i^row  or  fpring 


lent  breach  of  tlie  public  peace  ;  efpecially  as  any  liot-    equally  well  as  ripe  and  plump  grain,  provided  it  is  pro- 


ons  atlembly  on  a  public  or  general  account,  as  to  le^ 
drefs  grievances  or  pull  down  all  indoiures,  and  alfo  re- 
iilting  the  king's  forces  if  fent  to  keep  the  peace,  may 
r.niount  to  overt  afts  of  high  trcafon,  by  levying  war 
agatnft  the  kirg. 

RIPEN,  a  town  of  Denm.ark,  in  north  Jutland, 
and  capital  of  a  diocefe  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  bi- 
lhop'sfce,a  good  harbour,  a  callle,  two  c. •lieges,  and 


perly  preferved.  I  rcl.ite  this  from  a  faft,  and  aifo  oii 
the  authority  of  one  of  the  mod  judicious  and  experien- 
ced farmers  in  this  illand,  William  Craik  of  Arbi^land, 
Efq  ;  near  Dumfries,  who  w.is  taught  by  fuch  a  feafon 
as  this  threatens  to  prove.  Tliis  being  the  cafe,  every 
wife  economical  f  l  mer  will  prefcrve  his  ripe  and  plump 
grain  for  bread,  and  fow  the  green  and  feemingly  Ihri- 
velled  grain,  with  a  perfcft  conviclion  ^,!ut  the  plants 


a  public   l.brary.     The  tombs  of  feveral  of  the  kings  proceeding  from  fuch  feed  w  11  yield  as  ftrong  and  thri- 

C'f  Dcnmaik   are   in  llie  cathedral   church,  which  is  a  ving  corn  as  what  grows  from  plump  feed.     By  this 

very  hanlfome  drufture.     The  harbour,  which  has  con-  means  the  farmer  will  enjoy  the  double  advantage  of 

tributed  greatly  to  the  profpcrity  of  this  place,  is  at  a  havinij  the' corn  moft  produftive  in  flour  for  bread,  and 

Vol.  XVI.                          '  I  i                                     his 
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hii  light  (hrivelleJ  grain  will  go  mudi  f.iriher  in  feed   tiicliiug  hiinf-:lf  to  the  fide  by  har.d  and  foot,  hangs 
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thaa  the  plump  gtain  would  do.  I  faw  the  cxpcii 
mciu  ni.uie  on  wlxat  which  was  fo  Ihrivtllcd  that  it 
was  thciij^ht  fcarccly  wor'.h  giving  to  fowls,  and  yet 
produced  heavy  large  ears." 

RIPHCEAN  Moi'NTAiNS,  are  a  chain  of  high 
inniintaini  in  Rutlla,  to  the  nonli  eaft  of  ihc  river  Oby, 
wliere  there  arc  faid  to  be  the  iiucll  lab'.es  of  ihc  whole 
empire. 

KIPHATH,  or  Rip  hat,  fccond  fon  of  Gomcr, 
and  giandfon  of  Japhct  (Geii.  x.  3.  nsi  Rlf '<'>)•  I" 
moft  copies  he  is  called  Diphat:*  m  the  Chronicles 
(  I  C!;r.  i.  0.  r-n  Diph.it. J  The  rcfcmblancc  of  the 
livo  Hebrew  letters  i  Rfjh  and  1  DJcth  is  fo  much, 
that  they  are  very  often  confounded.  But,  to  the  cre- 
dit of  the  iranflators  of  our  Englilh  veilicn  be  it  faid, 
that  in  this  inllance,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  they 
have  rellored  the  original  reading,  and  rendered  it  Hi- 
pbath. Ti;e  learned  are  not  agreed  about  the  country 
that  was  peopled  by  the  defcenaanis  of  Riphatli.  The 
Chaldee  and  Arabic  take  it  for  France  ;  Eufebius  for 
tlie  couulrv  cf  tl-.e  Sauromatr?  ;  the  Chronicon  Alex- 
andrinum  for  that  of  the  Garamant.e  ;  Jofephus  for  Pa- 


phlag 


Mela  allures  us,  that  anciently  the   people 


of  this  province  were  called  lii/'haUl,  or  Riphaces  ; 
and  in  Buhynia,  bordering  upon  Paphlagoiiia,  may  be 
found  the  river  Rhebeus,  a  people  called  Rht:kinta,  and 
a  canton  of  the  fame  name.  Thefe  reafons  have  pre- 
vailed with  Bochart  to  believe,  that  Riphath  peopled 
Paphlagonia.  Others  think  he  peopled  the  Mantes 
Riphei ;  and  this  opinion  feems  the  mod  reafonable  to 
us,  becaufe  the  other  fons  of  Gomer  peopled  the  nor- 
thern countries  towards  Scythia,  and  beyond  the  Eu.\ine 
fea. 

RISIBLE,  any  thing  capable  of  exciting  laughter. 
Ludicrous  is  a  general  term,  lignih  ing,  as  may  appear 
from  its  derivation,  whalis  playfom., lVortive,ur  jrcular. 
I.ndkriAis  theref'  re  feems  the  gi^'UU: ,  ot  which  rifihle\%  a 
fpecies,  limited  as  above  to  wh.it  makes  us  laugh. 

However  eafy  it  may  be,  concerning  any  particular 
cbjedt,  to  fay  whether  it  be  rilib  e  or  not,  it  feems  dif- 
ficult, if  at  all  prailicable,  to  eftablilh  any  general  cha- 
raflcr,  by  which  objects  of  that  kind  may  be  diftin- 
guilhed  Irom  others.  Nor  is  that  a  fingular  cafe  ;  for, 
upon  a  review,  we  tind  the  fame  dilliculty  in  mod  of 
the  articles  already  handled.  There  is  nothing  more 
eafy,  viewing  a  particular  obje<51,  than  to  pronounce 
tliat  it  is  beautiful  or  ugly,  grand  or  little:  but  were 
we  to  attempt  general  ruies  for  ranging  objCcls  under 
different  cl.ii'es  acccording  to  thefe  qualities,  ive  ihould 
h".  much  gravelled.  A  ieparate  caufe  increali^s  the 
difficulty  of  dillinguifhi.ig  rilible  objcfls  by  a  general 
charaftcr  :  all  men  arc  not  equally  affeflcd  by  rihble 
objcvfls,  nor  the  fame  man  at  all  times ;  for  in  high  fpi- 
rits  a  thing  will  make  him  laugh  outright,  which  will 
fcarce  provoke  a  fmile  in  a  grave  mood.  Rifible  ob- 
jeOs,  however,  are  circamfcribed  within  certain  limits. 
No  o!>jedt  is  rilible  bat  wh.it  appears  flight,  little,  or 
trivial ;  for  we  laugh  at  nolhin^  tliit  is  of  import  ince 
to  our  own  intcreil  or  to  that  ol  others.  A  real  di- 
(Irefs  raifes  pivy,  and  thereibrc  cannot  be  rilible  ;  but 
a  (light  or  imaginary  dillrels,  which  moves  not  pity,  is  for  tl 
jifiblc.  Tlie  adventure  of  the  fuUiug-mills  lii  Don 
Qui).ote,  is  e.xrcmcly  rifiblc ;  fo  is  the  fcene  where 
f>aiicho,  in  a  dark  night  tumbling  into  a  pit,  and  ot- 


there  in  terrible  dil'niay  till  the  morning,  wlicn  he  dif- 
covers  liinifelf  to  be  witiiin  a  foot  of  the  bottom.  A 
nofe  remarkably  long  or  Ihort,  is  rilible  ;  but  to  want 
it  altogether,  fo  f.ir  from  provoking  laughter,  raifes 
horror  in  the  fpcclator.  'Witli  refpc<£l  to  works  both 
of  nature  and  of  art,  none  of  them  arc  rifible  but  what 
are  out  of  rule  ;  fome  remarkable  defcdt  or  excels,  a 
very  long  vifage,  for  example,  or  a  very  Ihort  one. 
Hence  nothing  jull,  proper,  decent,  beautitul,  propor- 
tioned, or  grand,  is  rilible. 

Even  iVorn  tliis  flight  iketch  it  will  be  readily  con- 
jcfturcd,  that  the  emotion  r.iifed  by  a  rilible  objcifl  is 
oi  a  nature  fo  lingular,  as  fcarce  to  find  place  while 
the  mind  is  occupied  with  any  other  palllon  or  emo- 
tion ;  and  the  conjecture  is  verified  by  experience  ;  for 
we  fcarce  ever  find  that  emotion  blended  with  any- 
other.  One  emotion  we  mull  except ;  and  that  is, 
contempt  railed  by  certain  improprieties  :  every  im- 
proper aft  infpires  us  with  fome  degree  of  contempt 
for  t'"e  author;  and  if  an  improper  aift  be  at  the  fame 
lime  rilible  to  provoke  laughter,  of  which  blunders 
and  abfurditics  are  n'ted  inllances,  the  two  emotions 
of  contempt  and  of  laughter  unite  intimately  in  the 
mind,  and  produce  externally  ^vhat  is  termed  a  laugh 
of  derijton  or  offcoin.  Hence  objeifls  that  caufe  laugh- 
ter may  be  dillingnilhed  into  two  kinds  :  they  are  ei- 
ther t-ylhli-  ox  ridiculous.  A  rii'iblc  object  is  mirthful 
only;  a  ridiculous  objedl  is  both  mirthful  and  contemp- 
tible. The  firft  raifes  an  emotion  of  laugliter  that  is 
altogethei  ple.ifant :  the  pleafant  emotit  n  of  laughter 
railed  by  the  c  ther,  is  blended  with  the  painful  emi  tion 
of  contempt  ;  and  the  mixed  emotiin  is  termed  ihn  emo- 
tion of  ridicule.  The  p.iin  a  viJiwUlcus  ol:jcift  gives  me, 
is  relented  and  pumlhed  by  a  laugh  of  tieiilion.  A 
rilible  objeifl,  on  the  otl.er  h.>nJ,  gives  mc  no  pain: 
it  is  altogetner  pleafant  by  a  certain  fort  of  titiUation, 
which  is  exprcifed  externally  by  mirthful  laughter.  Sec 
Ridicule. 

Rilible  objects  are  fo  common,  and  fo  well  undcr- 
ftood,  that  it  IS  unnecelfary  to  cimfume  paper  or  time 
upon  tliem.     Take  the  few  following  examples  : 

Falflaff.  I  do  remember  him  at  Clement's  inn,  like 
a  man  made  after  fupper  of  a  cheefe-paring.  When 
he  was  naked,  he  w.is  lor  all  the  world  like  a  forked 
radilh,  widi  a  head  fantalUciliy  carved  upcn  it  with  a 
knife.  Second  Part,  Henry  IV.  aci,  '},■  fc.  5. 

The  foregoing  is  of  difpropt.rtion.  The  following 
examples  are  of  flight  or  imaginary  misfortunes. 

Faf),iff.  Go  feuh  me  a  quart  of  fick,  juit  a  toaft 
in't.  have  1  lived  to  be  cairicd  in  a  b-illcct,  like  a  bar- 
row cf  buiclier's  offal,  and  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Thames!  Well,  if  I  be  ferved  fuch  another  trick  I'll 
liave  my  brains  ta'cn  out  and  butter'd,  and  give  them 
to  a  dog  for  a  new-yeai's  gilt.  The  rogues  flighted 
me  into  the  river  with  as  little  rcmorfe  as  they  would 
have  drown'd  a  bitch's  blind  puppies,  fifteen  I'th'litr 
ter  J  and  you  may  know  by  my  li/.c-  that  I  have  a  kind 
of  alacrity  in  finking;  if  the  bottom  were  as  deep  as 
hell,  I  ihould  down.  I  had  been  drowned,  but  that  the 
flioie  was  Ihelvy  and  Ih.iUow  ;  a  death  tliat  I  abhor  : 
for  tlje  water  fwciU  a  man  ;  and  what  .i  thing  fliould  I 
have  been  when  I  h.id  been  fv.jled  ?  I  fhould  h.ive  been 
a  mountain  of  mummy. 

Merry  It'ivc!  of  W'indjor.  ad  1- fc   ij- 

Falftaf. 


iiirible 


Kiver. 


R  I  V                       [     2;;i      ]  R  I  V 

Fuhh'}:     Nay,  you  fliall  hear,  M.ifter  Brook,  what  RITE,  among  divhies,  denote  s  the  partlcul.ir  man- 

I  have  fufTer'd   to   bnng  this  woman  to  evil  for  your  ner  .'f  ceiebr.iti.ig  divine    Urvic^  in  thib  orihat  cour.lry. 

cood      B'ii'ff  thus  craiumed  hi  the  baiket,  a  cupie  of  RiTORNZLLO,  or  Repeat,  m  muiic  the  burden 

Ford's  knaves,   his   hind  ,  were  call'd   fonh  by  their  of  a  fong,  or   the  repetiti  n  of  the  firil  or  ether  veiiis 

niillrefs,  to  carry  me  in   the  name  of  f -ul  clothes  to  of  a  fong  at  ilie  end  ot  each  couplet. 

Ditchet-line.     They  took  me  r.n  their  Ihoulders,  met  RITTERHUSIUS  (ConraJ),  a  learned   German 


civilian,  born  at  Brunf.vick  in  1560.  He  was  pro- 
felFor  of  civil  liw  at  Altdorf,  and  publifhed  a  variety 
of  works  particularly  as  a  civi  ian  ;  together  with  an 
edition  of  Oppian  in  Greek  and  Latin  :  he  was  moic- 
over  an  excellent  critic  ;  his  notes  upon  many  eminent 
authors  having  been  inferted  in  the  belt  editions  of  them. 


the  jealous  knave  their  m.-.fter  in  the  door,  who  aik'd 
ihem  once  or  twice  what  they  had  in  their  balcet.  I 
quak'd  for  fear,  lead  the  lunatic  knave  would  have 
featch'd  it ;  but  Fate,  ordaining  he  Ihould  be  a  cuc- 
kold, held  his  hand.  Well,  on  went  he  for  a  fearch, 
and  away  went  I  for  foul  clothes.  But  mark  the  ie- 
qucl,  Mailer    Brook.     I  fuffer'd     the  pa:^gs  of  three    He  died  in  1613. 

e'^regious  deaths:  firft,  an  intolerable  fright,  to  be  RirUAL,  a  book  direfling  the  order  a::d  man- 
deteacd  by  aj-alous  rotten  bell-weather;  next,  to  be  ner  to  be  obferved  in  performing  divme  fervice  in  a 
compaiV'd  like  a  good  bilbo,  in  the  circumference  of  particular  church,  diccefe,  or  the  like.  The  ancient 
k    hilt  to  point,  heel  to   head  ;  and   then   to   be    heathens  had  alfo  their  rituals,  which  contained  their 

'  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  cbferved  in  building  a  city, 

cohfecraling  a  temple  or  altar,  in  facrificing,  and  dei- 
fying, in  dividing  the  curias,  tribes,  centuries,  and 
in  general,  in  all  their  religious  ceremonies.      There 


a  pecli 

ftopt  in,  like  a  llrong  dillillatinn,  with  (linking  clothes 
that  fretted  in  their  own  greafe.  Think  of  that,  a 
man  of  my  kidn.;y  ;  think  pf  that,  that  am  as  fubjefl 
to  heat  as  butter  ;  a  man  of  continual  dilTolution  and 


thaw;  it  was  a  miracle  to  Tcape  fiiffocation.     And  in  are  feveral  pail'ages  in  Cato's  books,    De   re    Rujlka, 

the  height  of  this  bath,  when  I  was   more  than  half  which  may  give   us  fome  idea  of  the  rituals  of  the  an- 

ftew'd  in  greafe,  like  a  Dutch  difli,   to  be  thrown  into  cients. 

the   Thames,  and  cool'd  glowing  hot,  in  that  furge,  RIVAL,   a  term  applied  to  two  or  more  perfons 

like  a  horfe-flioe  j  think  of  that ;  hifiing  hot  ;  think  of  who  have  the  fame  pretenlions  ;  and  which  is  properif 

that   Mr  Brook.  applied  to  a  competitor  in  love,  and  figuratively  to  aa 

Merry  Wives  of  Windfor,  ad  i-fc.  17.  antagonift  in  any  other  purfuic. 
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Defiiiician. 
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flowing 


a  Bed  or 


Utility  of 
rivers. 


Oripiii  of 

their 

names. 


S  a  current  of  frefn  water, 
Channel  from  its  fource  to  the  fea. 

The  term  is  appropriated  to  a  confukrahle  collec- 
tion of  waters,  formed  by  the  conflux  of  two  or  more 
Bkooks,  which  deliver  into  its  channel  the  united 
Itreams  of  feveral  Rivui-ets,  which  have  colledsd  the 
fupplies  of  many  Rills  trickling  down  from  number- 
lefs  fprings,  and  the  torrents  which  carry  off  from  the 
lloping  grounds  the  furplus  of  every  fliower. 

Rivers  form  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  furface 
rf  this  globe,  fei  ving  as  voiders  of  :;11  that  is  imme- 
diately redundant  in  our  rains  and  fprings,  and  alfo  as 
boundaries  .and  barriers,  and  even  as  highways,  and 
in  many  countries  as  plentiful  ftorehoufes.  Th°y  al  o 
fertilife  our  foil  by  laying  upon  our  warm  fields  the 
richeft  mould,  brought  from  the  high  mountains,  where 
itwou'J  have  remain- d  ufelefs  for  want  of  genial  heat. 

Being  fuch  inierclling  nbjeits  of  attention,  every 
branch  ..cquires  a  proper  name,  and  the  whole  acqu'res 
a  for  of  perlbnal  identity,  of  which  it  is  frequently 
difficult  to  find  the  principle;  for  the  n.ime  of  the 
great  body  of  waters  wliich  difcharges  itieli  into  the 
lea  is  traced  backwards  to  one  cf  the  fources,  while 
all  the  contributing  flrcams  are  loll,  although  their  wa- 
ters form  the  chief  part  of  the  collciftion.  And  fome- 
times  ihe  feeder  in  which  the  name  is  preferved  Is  fmall- 
cr  th;in  others  which  are  united  to  the  current,  and 
which  like  a  rich  but  ignoble  alliance  lofe  iheir  name 
in  that  of  the  m^re  illuibious  family.  Some  rivers  in- 
deed arc  rel'pedahle  even  a:  their  birth,  coming  at  once 
in  force  from  fome  great  lake.  Such  is  the  Rii  de  la 
Plata,  tlie  river  St  Laurence,  and  the  mighty  ftreams 
which  iiliie  in  all  direclions  from  tlie  Baical  lake.     But, 


like  the  fons  of  Adam,  they  are  all  of  equal  defcent, 
and  lliould  take  their  name  from  one  the  feedets  of 
thefe  lakes.  This  is  indeed  the  cafe  with  a  few,  fuch 
as  the  Rhone,  the  Rhine,  the  Nile.  Thefe,  after  ha- 
ving mixed  their  waters  with  thofe  of  the  lake,  refume 
then-  appearance  and  their  name  at  its  ourf.t.  4 

But  in  general  their  origin  and  progrefs,  and  even  Origin  and 
the  features  of  their  character,  bear  fme  refemblance  pmgrefs  C- 
fas  has  been  prettily  obferved  by  Pliny)  to  the  life  cf  ",'j'^"f°,f 
man.  The  river  fprings  from  the  ea:th  ;  but  its  origin  ^^^^^ 
is  in  heaven.  Its  beginnings  are  infignilicant,  and  its 
infancy  is  frivolous ;  it  plays  among  the  flowers  of  a 
meadow;  it  waters  a  garden,  or  turns  a  little  mill. 
Gathering  flrength  in  its  youth,  it  becomes  wild  and 
impetuous.  Impatient  of  the  reflraints  which  it  ftill 
meets  with  in  the  hollows  among  the  mountains,  it  is 
reftlefs  and  fretful  ;  quick  in  its  turnings,  and  undeady 
in  its  courfe.  Now  it  is  a  roaring  cataraft,  teariug 
up  and  overturning  whatever  oppofes  it;  progref-,  and 
it  fhoots  headlong  down  from  a  rock ;  then  it  becomes 
a  fullen  and  gloomy  pool,  buried  in  the  bottom  of  a 
glin.  Recovering  breath  by  repofe,  it  again  dafhes 
al  ng,  till  tired  of  tlie  uproar  and  milchief,  i  quits  all 
that  it  has  fwept  along,  and  leaves  the  opening  of  the 
valky  llrewed  with  the  rejected  walle.  Now,  quitting 
its  retirement,  it  comes  abroad  into  tlie  w^orld,  j  'Ur- 
r.eying  with  more  prudence  and  difcretion  through  cul- 
tivated fields,  yielding  to  circumlUnces,  and  wilding 
rouad  what  would  trouble  it  to  overwhelm  or  remove. 
It  pafles  through  the  populous  cities  and  all  the  bufy 
haunts  of  man,  tendering  its  lervicts  oa  every  fide,  and 
becomes  the  fupport  and  ornament  of  the  country. 
Now  increafed  by  numerous  alliances,  and  advanced 
I  i  3  in 


RIVER, 

itscoarft  of  eilflencc,  it  becomes  gntve  and  llattlv  coiigenl.il  to  1, is  nature,  and  ilicrcforc  it  i^  univeifal;    IllfiorV- 

...  its  motion-,  loves  peace  and  quiet  •  r.nJ  in  niajcli'c  and  we  could  almoll  appeal  to  the  reelini,'s  of  every  rci-  ''^^^''^^ 

"fiiencc  rdls  on  its  mighty  waters,  till   it   is  laid  to  icft  dir,  whether  he  docs  not  perceive  it  in  his  own  bread. 

in  th-  vatt  atvfs  rcrhaps  wc  may  be  miftaken  in  our  opini'm  in  tlie  cafe 

Tl.e  rcli-         I'he  philoli  pher,  the  real  lover  of  wifdom,  fees  much  of  the  ccraiptcd  inhabitants  of  the  populous  and  bufy 

giousrt-     toadmiie  in  t.ic  econcmy  and  mecbanifm  of  running  cities,  who  are  habituated  to  the  lonJ  contemplation 

ipcaitt     ^.^fjrs;  and  their  are  few  operations  of  nature  which  of  their  own  individual  exertions  as  the  fources  of  all 

""^'-        give  him  more  opportimiiies  of  r.markin^'  tlie  nice  ad-  their  hopes.     Give  the  llioemaker  but  leather  and  a 

fultment  of  the  moft  fin. pie  means  for  attaining  many  few  tools,  and  he  defies  the  powers  of  nature  to   dif- 

purpofi-s  of  moll  c.xtcnfive   benificcnce.     All  mankind  appoint  him  ;  bu'.  the  fmipler  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 

leeni  to  have  felt  this.     Tlie  lieait  of  man  is  ever  open  try,  the  mod  worthy  and  the  molt  refpec'iable  part  of 

(unlefs  perverted  by  the  habits  cf  fellilh   indulgence  every  nation,  after  equal,  perhaps  greater  exertion  both 

and  arroc^ant  lelf-conceit)  to  imprclTions  of  gratitude  of  fl.ill  and  of  inJuary,  are  more  accull.med  to  refign 

and  lovc.°    He  who  afcribcs  the  religlOU^  principle  (de-  themfclves  to  the  great  minillers  of  Providence,  and  to 

baled,    though  it  be  bv  the  luinibiing  abufes    of   fu-  look  up  to  heaven  for  the  "  early  and  the  laUer  rains," 

perftition)   to  the  workings  of  iear  aion;,  may  betray  without  which  all  their  labours  are  fruitlefs. 

the  flaviOi  mcannefs  of  his  own  mind,  but  gives  a  very  — extnma  />tr  illos 

unfair  and  a  falfe  pi£lure   of  the  hearts  cf  his  neigh-  Numenque  rscnl.ns  ierris  -vcflgia  ficit ■ 

hours.     Lucretius  was  but  half  a  philofopher  when  he  And  among  the  hulbandmen  and  the  (hepherds  of  all 

penned  his  often-quoted  apophthegm.     Indeed  his  own  nations  and  ages,  we  find  the  fame  fond  attachment  to 

invocations  ihow  how  much  the  anin^al  was  blended  their  fprings  and  rivulets, 
vith  the  fd'^c.  Fortunate  fenex,  hie  inter Jlum'ma  nota 

Thefnca        Wc  apprehend,  that  whoever  will  read  widi  an  ho-  Et  funtes  facros  fngus  ccptabis  opacuni, 

of  prao-      neft  and  candid  mind,  unbialfed  by  licentious  willies,  was  the  mournful  ejaculation  of  poor  Melibxus.     We 

ludiand      the  accounts  of  the  ancient  fuperliitions    will  acknow-  hardly  know  a  river  of  any  note  in  our  own  country 

affcdiiwu     lej^e  that  the  ami.ible  emotions  of   the  human    foul  whole  fource  is  not  looked  on  with  fome  refpeft. 

ha\\:  had  their  Ihare  in  creating  the  numerous  divinities         We   repeat  our  aflertion,  that  this  worftiip  was  the 

ivhcfe    woilliip    nlled    up  their    ka'.endars.     The    fun  cffspring  of  affedion  and  gratitude,  and  that  it  is  giving 

and    the    holt    of  heaven    have    in  all  ages  and  na-  a  very  unfair  and   falfe  piflure  of  the  human  mind  to 

tions    been    the    objefts    ot    a  fmcere  worlliip.     Next  afcribe  thefe  fuperftition',  to  the  working  of  fear  alone, 

to  them,  the  rivers  leem  to  have  attracted  the  grateful  'Ihel'e   would  have  reprei'enttd  the  river-gods  as  feated 

acknowledgments  of  the  inhabitants  of    the    adjacent  on  ruins,  brandilhing  rooted-up  trees,  with  angry  looks, 

countries.     They  have  everywhere  been  confidered  as  pouring   out   their   fweeping   torrents.      But  no   fuch 

a    fort    of   tutelar  divinities;    and  each  little  diftrifl,  thing.     The  lively  imagination  of  the  Greeks  felt,  and 

every  retired  valley,  had  its  river  god,  who  was  prefer-  expreifid  with  an  energy  unknown  to  all  otier  nations, 

redtoallothcis  with  a  partial  fondnefs.     The  expoftu-  every  emotion  of  the  human  fotil.      They   figured   the 

lation  of  Naaman  the  Syiian,  who  was  offended  with  Naiads  as  beautilul  nymphs,  patterns  of  gentlenefs  and 

the  prophet  fvr  enjoining  him  to  walli  in  tl.e  river  Jor-  of  elegance.     They  are  reprefentcd  as  partiall.  attach- 

dan,wai  the  natural  effufion  of  this  r>ttachment.  "What!  ed  to  the  children  ot  men;  and  their  interference  In  hu- 

(faid  he),  arc  not  Abana  and  Parphar,  rivers  of  Da-  man  atfairs  is  always  in  afls  ol  kind  alTiftance  and  pro- 

mafcus,  more  excellent  than  all  the  waters  ot  Judaa  ?  tec'tion.     They  iclenib'e,  in  this  refpecl,  ti-.e  rural  dei- 

Might  I  not  waflj  in  them  and  be  clean?  So  he   went  ties  of  the  northern  nations,  the  fairies,   but  without 

away  wrotli."  their  capi ices  and  refentinents.     And,  ii  we  attend  to 

In  ihofc  countries  particularly,  where  the  rural  la-  the  defcriptions    and  reprefentations  of    their  River- 

bours,  and  the  hopes  ol  the  Ihepherd  and  the  hufband-  Gods,  iicings  armed  with  power,  an  attribute  which 

m.»n,  were  not  fo  immediately  conneded  witli  the  ap-  flavilh  fear  never  htils  to  couple  with  cruelty  ancl  ven- 

proach  and  recefs   of  the  fun,  and  depended  rather  on  gcwcc,    wc   find    the  f  ime    exprelFion  of  affbdionnte 

what  h^ippened  in  a  far  diR.int  country  by  the  falls  of  trult  and  confidence  in  their  kind  difpofitions.      They 

periodical  rains  or  the  melting  of  colle<fled  fnows,  the  are   gciurally  ca  led  by  the  refptAalde  btit  endearing 

Nile,  the  Ganges,  the   InJu^,  the  river  of  Pegu,  were  name  ofya//v/-.     "  Z).(  Tjieri  puter,"  f:\ys  Virgih     Mr 

the  feufible  agents  of  nature  in  procuring  to  the  inha-  Prucc  fays  that  the  Nile  at  its  Iburce  is  called  the  al/ay 

bitants  of  their  fertile  banks  all  their  abundance,  and  or  "father."— -We  obferve  this  word,  or  its  radi^,  blend- 

they  became  the  objec'ts  of  grateful  veneration.     Their  cd  with  many  names  of  rivers  of  the  ea(l;  and  think  it 

iV-uices    were  lought  out  with  anxious    care   even  by  probable  that  when  our  traveller  git  this  name  from  the 

conquering  prince.  ;  and  when  found,  were  univerfully  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  they  applied  to  the 

MTrlhipped  with  the  moll  affectionate  devotion.     Thefe  Ilream  what  is  mennt  to  exprcfs  J.he  tutelar  or  preff 

remarkable  rivcis,  fo  eminently  and  fo  palpably  bene-  ding  fpirit.     .The  river-gods  are  always  reprefented  as 

ficent,  preferve  to  thi-  day,  ami'dlt  every  change  of  ha-  venerable  old  men,  to  indxa'.c  their  being  coeval  with 

bit,  and  every  increafe  cf  civlliiation  and  improvement,  tlie  world.     But  it  is  always  a  cruJa  vir'ulifqiie fc-;:ait!, 

the   fond   adoration  cf  th;  iiihiibitants  of  thofe  fruitful  and  they  are  never  rcprefcn'.cd  as  oppreifed  with  age  and 

coun-.ries  through  which  they  h  .Id  their  ft.itely  courfc,  decrepitude.     Their  beards  are  long  and  flowing,  their 

and   their  waters  arc  dill  h:ld  iacicd.     No  progrcfs  ot  looks   placid,  their  attitude   e.ify,  reclined  on  a  banV, 

arlifici.d  refiuLment,  not  all  the  c  iruption  ot  luxurious  covered,  as  they  are  crowned,  v.-iJi  nevfr-fading  fedges 

fenfualuy,  has  been  able  to  eradicate  this  plant  of  na-  and  bulruDies,  and  leaning  on  their  urns,  from  which 

live  "towlh  fiom  the  hL-art  of  man.     The  fentimeut  is  they  pour  out  their  plentiful  and  fertilizing  Qrcams — 
i=  I>lr 
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HWUrj-.    Mr  Bruce's  defcripliim  of  the  fourccs  of  tli2  Nile,  nnd 

'"'^'"^^  of  the  refpeft  paid  to    tl-.c    facred  waters,  has  not  a 

frowning  i'eature  ;  anti  the  hnfpitabk  old   man,    with 

his   fair  daughter  Irepnne,  and  the  gentle  priellhood 


'       E       R. 

earth  with  which  t'le  rocky  framing'  of  this  gtobe  is 
covered  is  genenilly  ftratificd.  Some  of  thefe  flrataare 
extremely  pervious  to  wjter,  having  but  fmall  attrac- 
tion for  its  particles,  and  being  very  porous.     Such  is 


which  peopled   the    little  village  of  Gefli,  forms  a  con-    the  quality   of  graveUy  ftrata    in   an  eminent   de/ree. 


trail  with  the  neighbouring  Galla  (among  whom  a 
military  leader  was  called  the  lamb,  becaufe  he  did  not 
murder  pregnant  women),  which  very  dillinclly  paints 
the  iiifpiring  principle  of  this  fuperftition.  Fliny 
fays  (V'lII.  8.)  that  at  the  foarce  of  the  Cliiumnus 
there  is  an  ancient  temple  highly  refptded.  The  pre- 
fcncc  and  the  pov/er  of  the  divinity  a;  e  exprelFed  by 
the  fates  which  ftand  in  the  veftibule. — Around  this 
temple  are  feveral  little  chap-h,  each  of  which  covers 


Oiigin  of 
riTcrs. 


Other  llrata  are  much  more  firm,  cr  atirail  water  more 
flrongly,  and  reful'e  it  a  paiTage.  Tliis  is  tl:e  cafe  with 
firm  rock  and  with  clay.  When  a  llratum  of  the  firit 
kind  has  one  of  the  other  immediately  under  it,  tlu 
water  remains  in  the  upper  ftratuni,  and  burfts  on: 
wherever  the  ih.ping  fides  of  the  hills  cut  off  the  flra- 
ta,  and  this  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  trickling  fprir  g, 
becaufe  the  water  in  the  porous  (Iratum  is  greatly  ob- 
ftruclcd  in  its  pallage  towards  the  outlet.     As  this  ir- 


a  facred  fountain  ;  for  the  Clitumnus  is  the  fatlier  <  f    regular  formation  of  the  earth  is  very  genera!,  we  muft 


feveral  little  rivers  which  unite  their  ftreanis  with  him. 
At  fome  diftance  below  the  temple  is  a  bridge  which 
divides  the  facred  waters  from  thofe  which  are  open  to 
common  ufe.     No  one  mu(l  prefume  to  fet  his  toot  in 

the  dreams  above  this  bridge  ;  and  to  ftep  nver  any  of  them  over  the  lurface  of  the  earth 
diem  is  an  indignity  which  renders  a  perfon  infamous. 
They  can  only  be  vifited  in  a  confecrated  boat.  Be- 
low the  bridge  we  are  permitted  to  bathe,  and  the 
place  is  incelfantly  occupied  by  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lagers. (See  alfo  Vilius  Sequejlr.  Orleliril.  p.  loi  — 105. 
nnd  2ZI — 223.  alio  Sifehn.  CaliguLi,  c.  43.  Virg. 
Georg.  II.  146.) 

What  is  the  caufe  of  all  this  ?  The  Clitumnus  flows 
(near  its  fource)  through  the  richelf  paflurcs,  through 
which  it  was  caret ully  diftributed  by  numberlefs  drains  ; 
and  thefe  nourifhed  cattle  of  fuch  fpotlefs  whitenefs 
and  extraordinary  beauty, thit  they  were  fought  for  with 
eagemefs  over  all  Italy,  as  the  moft  acceptable  vitflinis 
in  their  facr-fices.  Is  not  this  fuperdition  then  an  ef- 
fufion  of  gral'.tude  ? 

Such  are  the  difiates  of  kind-hearted  nature  in  our 
brealls,  before  it  has  been  vitiated  bv  vanity  and  felf- 
conceit,  and  we  fliould  nor  be  alhamed  of  feeling  the 
impreffion.     We  hardly  think  of  making  any  apology 

for  dwelling  a  little  on  this  incidental  circumftance  of  this  gentle  elevation  France  flopes  to  tlie  weilward.  If 
the  luperilitious  veneration  paid  to  rivers.  We  cannot  a.  line,  nearly  llrai^ht,  but  bending  a  little  to  the  north- 
think  that  our  readers  will  be  difplcaied  at  having  ward,  be  drawn  from  the  head  of  Savoy  and  Switicr- 
agreeable  ideas  excited  in  their  minds,  being  always  of  land  all  the  way  to  Solikamlkoy  in  Siberia,  it  will 
opinion  that  the  torch  of  true  phil.fophy  will  not  only    nearly  pafs  through  the  moft  elevated  part  of  Europe; 


have  fprings,  and  oi  courfe  rivers  or  rivulets,  in  every 
corner  where  there  are  high  grounds.  8 

Rivers  flow  from  the  hi(':her  to  the  lower  grounds.  It T"'^)' "o" 

is   the   arran^iement  of  thij  elevation   which  diftributes  ,™r' '"^ 

All-  higher  til 

And  this  appears  the  lower 
to  be  accompiillied  with  confiderable  regularity  ;  and,  -rrounds. 
except  the  great  defert  of  Kobi  on  the  contines  cf  Chi- 
nefe  Tartary,  we  do  not  remenribcr  any  very  extenfive 
track  cf  ground  that  is  deprived  of  thofe  channels  for 
voiding  the  fupeifluous  ivaters  ;  and  even  there  they  are 
far  iVoni  being  redundant.  « 

Tije  coune  of  rivers  gives  us  the  beft  general  metliod  Couri'c  of 
for  judgi.ig  of  the  elevation  of  a  country.     Thus    it 'f'e  rivers 
appears  that  Savoy  and  Switzerland  are    the  highell'     tunipf, 
grounds  of  Europe,  from  whence  the  ground  flopes  in 
every  diieftion.      From  the  Alps  proceed  the  Danube 
and  tlie  Rhine,  whofe  courfes  mark  the  two  great  val- 
leys,  into  which  many  lateral  tlreanis  defcend.     The 
Po  alfo  nnd  the  Rhone  come  from  the  fame  head,  and 
with  a  fteeper  and  Ihorter  courfe  find  iheir  way  to  the 
fea  through  valleys  of  lefs  breadtli  and  length.     Oa 
tlie  weft  fide    of  the  valleys    of  the    Rhine   and  the 
Rhone  the  ground  rifes  pretty  faft,  fo    that  few  tribu- 
tary ftreams  come  into  them  from  that  fide  ;  and  from 


enlighten  the  underftanding,  but  alfo  warm  and  cherilh 
the  iiffcTions  of  the  heart. 

With  refpeifl  to  the  origin  of  rivers,  we  have  very 
little  to  offer  in  this  place.  It  ib  obvious  to  every  per- 
fon, thatbe'ides  the  torrents  which  carry  down  into  the 
rivers  what  part  of  the  rains  and  melted  fn  iws  is  not 
abforbed  by  the  foil  or  taken  up  by  the  plants  which 
cover  the  earth,  they  are   fed  either  immediately  or  re- 


for  in  this  track  moft  of  the  rivers  have  tlieir  rife.  On 
the  lelt  go  off  the  various  feeders  oftiie  Elbe,  the 
Oder,  the  Wefel,  the  Niemen,  the  Duna,  the  Neva, 
the  Dwina,  the  Petzora.  On  the  right,  after  p.iffmg 
the  feeders  of  the  Danube,  wc  fee  the  fources  cf  tlis 
Screth  and  Pruth,  the  Dniefter,  the  Bog,  the  Dnie- 
per, the  Don,  and  the  mighty  Volga.  The  elevation, 
however,  is  extremely  moderate  ;  and  it  appears  from 


motely  by  the  fprings.     A  few  remark-.ible  llreams  rufh    the  levels  takeiY  with  the  barometer  by  the  Abbe  Chappe 


at  once  out  of  the  earth  in  force,  and  mud  be  conli- 
dered  as  the  continuation  of  fubterraneous  rivers,  whofe 
origin  we  are  therefore  to  feek  out  ;  and  v  e  do  not 
know  any  circumftance  in  which  their  firft  beginnings 
differ  from  thofe  of  other  rivers,  which  are  firmed  by 
the  union  of  little  ftreams  and  rills,  each  of  which  has 
its  own  fource  in  a  fpring  or  fountain.  This  qiieftion, 
therefore,  What  is  the  procefs  of  nature,  and  what  are 
tlie  fupplies  which  fill  cur  fprings  ?  will  be  treated  of 
under  the  word  Sprikg. 

Whatever  be  the  fource  of  rivers,  it  is  to  be  met 
witli  In  almoft  every  part  of  the  globe.     The   cruft  of 


d'Auteroche,  that  the  head  of  the  V.'lga  is  not  more 
than  470  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  ocean.  And 
we  may  obferve  here  by  the  bye,  that  its  nwuth,  whcr'j 
it  difcharges  its  waters  into  the  Cafpian  fea,  is  undoubt- 
edly lower,  by  many  feet,  than  the  furface  of  the 
ocean.  See  Pneumatics,  n*^  277.  Spain  and  Fin- 
land, with  Lapland,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  form  two 
detached  parts,  which  have  little  fymmetry  v.ith  the  reft 
of  Europe.  i& 

A  chain  of  mountains  begins  in  Nova  Zembla,  and  Of  .^ui, 
ftretches  due  fouth  to    near  the  Cafpian  Sea,  diviji;ig 
Eurooe  from  Afia.    About  three  or  four  degress  north 
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of  tlie  Cafpian  fca  it  bends  to  tlic  foutli-ca(t,  tr;iverres 
welUrn  Tartary.and  pafiinj; between  tlie  Tengis  and  Z.iu 
zjn  lakes,  it  then  brandies  to  the  call  and  louth.  ^  Tiic 
c.'.ftcrn  bvai'.ch  inns  to  the  fli  res  (  f  Ivnca  and  kanit- 
ll-hitka.  The  fouihern  b  anch  travcrles  Turkeli.n  and 
Thibet,  fqiar.itins;  them  f..  m  India,  and  at  the  licad  of 
the  kingd  m  of  Ava  joins  an  aim  ftvetching  from  the 
great  ctiaern  brarnh.  and  here  torms  the  centre  ot  a 
ve-  y  (inciilar  radiation.  Chains  of  monntaiiis  iflue  fr  m 
it  in  eve'rv  dircaion.  Thr-<re  i-r  four  of  them  keep  very 
clofe  toj^aher,  dividing  tlie  continent  int>  narrow  flips, 
which  have  each  a  great  river  flowini,'  in  the  middle, 
and  reaching  to  the  extreme  points  of  Malacca,  Cam- 
bodia, and  Cochin-china.  Fr<m  the  fame  central  point 
proceeds  another  great  ridge  due  call,  and  pailcs  a  httlc 
north  of  Canton  in  China.  We  called  this  u  fmgular 
centre  :  for  though  it  fends  off  fo  many  branches,  it  is 
by  no  means  the  moft  elevated  part  of  the  continent. 
Jn  the  triangle  which  is  included  between  the  firlt  f;.u- 
thern  rid-e  (which  comes  from  between  the  lakes  Ten- 
gc;  and  Zaizan), the  great  ealtein  ridge,  and  its  branch 
which  almoft  unites  wih  the  fouihern  ridge,  lies  tl.e 
Boutan,  and  part  of  Thibet,  and  the  many  little  rivers 
which  occupy  its  furfacc,  flow  fouthward  and  eaftward, 
tinitiug  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  centie  olten  men- 
tioned, and  tlien  pafs  through  a  gorge  eaftward  into 
China.  And  it  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that  thefe 
j;reat  ridges  do  not  appear  to  be  feated  on  the  highefl; 
parts  of  the  country  ;  for  the  rivers  which  cotrelpond 
to  them  are  at  no  great  diftance  from  them,  and  receive 
their  chief  fupplies  from  the  other  fides.  This  is  re- 
markably the  cafe  with  the  great  Oby,  which  runs  al- 
moft parallel  to  the  ridge  from  the  lakes  to  Nova  Zam- 
bia. It  receives  its  fupplies  from  the  calt,  and  indeed 
it  has  its  foiirce  far  eaft.  The  higheft  groiuids  (if  we 
except  the  ridges  of  mountains  which  aie  boundaries) 
of  the  continent  fecm  to  be  in  the  countiy  of  tlie  Cal- 
mucs,  about  95"  eaft  from  London,  and  laiitude  43°  or 
45"  north.  It  is  reprefented  as  a  tine  though  fandy 
country,  having  many  little  rivers  which  lofe  themfelves 
in  the  fand,  or  end  in  little  fait  lakes.  This  elevation 
ftretches  north  eaft  to  a  great  diftance;  and  in  this 
track  we  find  the  heads  of  the  Irtifti,  Selenga,  andTun- 
gufl:aia  (the  great  feeders  of  the  Oby),  the  Olenit?.,  the 
Lena,  the  Yana,  and  fome  other  rivers  whicli  all  go  off 
to  the  north.  On  the  other  lldc  we  have  the  great  ri- 
ver Amur,  and  many  fmaller  rivers,  whofe  names  are 
not  familiar.  The  Hoanjrho,  the  great  river  of  China, 
rifes  on  the  fonth  fide  of  the  great  caftcrn  ridge  we  have 
lb  often  mentioned.  This  elevation,  which  is  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  former,  is  fomewliat  of  the  fame  com- 
plexion, being  very  fandy,  and  at  prefi-nt  is  a  delert  of 
prodigious  extent.  It  is  dcfcribed,  however,  as  inter- 
fperfed  with  vaft  tracks  of  rich  pafture  ;  and  we  know 
that  it  was  formerly  the  relidencc  of  a  great  nation, 
who  came  fouth  by  the  name  of  Turls,  and  polfelicd 
themfelves  of  moft  of  the  riclieft  kingdoms  of  Afia.  In 
the  fouth- weftern  extremity  of  this  countiy  arc  found 
remains  not  only  of  barbaric  magiVifitence,  but  even  of 
cultivation  and  elegance.  It  was  a  profitable  privilege 
granted  by  Peter  the  Great  to  fome  adventurers  to 
feirch  ihefe  fandy  defetts  for  remains  of  former  opu- 
lence, and  many  pieces  of  delicate  workmaidhip  (iho' 
tiot  in  a  ft,yle  which  we  would  admire)  in  gold  and  fil- 


ver  were  found.  Vaults  were  found  buried  in  the  fand  Hlf.nff. 
filled  witli  written  papers,  in  a  charafter  wh'  Uy  un- 
known ;  and  a  w.iU  was  difcovcred  extending  fevcral 
miles  built  with  hewn  ftonc  and  ornamented  with  cor- 
nichcs  and  battlements.  But  we  are  forgetting  curfelves, 
and  return  to  tlie  conlldcration  of  the  diltribution  o*  the 
rivers  on  the  iuiiace  of  the  earth.  A  great  ridge  of 
mountains  begii.s  at  the  fonth-eaft  come-  of  the  Euxine 
Sea,  and  proceeds  eaftward,  ranging  along  the  fouth 
fide  of  llie  Cafpun,  and  ftill  advancing  unites  with  the 
mountains  firlt  mentioned  in  '.''h  bet,  fending  off  fome 
branches  to  the  fouth,  wliich  divide  Pcr:.M  India,  and 
Thibet.  From  the  fouth  fide  of  this  ridge  flow  the  Eu- 
phrates, Tigris,  Indus,  Ganges,  &c  a;'.d  horn  the  north 
the  ancient  Oxus  and  many  iiniciiown  Itreams. 

There  is  a  remark  ible  ciicumftance  in  this  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Although  it  fecms  to  be  neareft  to  tlic 
gieatert  elevations,  it  feems  alfo  to  have  places  of  the 
greateft  depielTion.  We  have  already  faid  that  the 
Calpian  Sea  is  lower  than  the  ocean.  There  is  in  its 
neii;hb  urhood  another  great  bafon  of  fait  water,  the 
like  Aral,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Oxus  or 
Gihon,  which  were  faid  to  have  formerly  run  into  the 
Cafpian  Sea.  There  cannot  therefore  be  a  great  diffe- 
rence in  the  level  of  tliefe  two  bafons ;  neither  have  they 
any  outlet,  tho'  they  receive  great  rivers.  There  is  an- 
other great  1  ike  in  the  very  middle  of  Perfia.  the  Zare 
or  Zara,  which  receives  the  river  Hindemend,  of  near 
250  m)!es  lengtli,  befides  other  ftreams.  There  is  an- 
o.her  fuch  in  Afia  Minor.  The  fea  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  is  another  inftance.  And  in  the  high  coun- 
tries we  mentioned, there  are  many  fmailfrflt  lakes, which 
receive  little  rivers,  and  have  no  <  utlet.  The  lake  Za- 
ra in  Perha,  however,  is  the  only  one  which  indicates  a 
coniiderable  hollow  of  the  countr  .  It  is  now  afcer- 
tained  by  a(flual  furvcy,  that  the  fea  of  Sodom  is  con- 
flderably  higher  than  the  Mediterranean.  This  feature 
is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  Afia.  It  obtains  alfo  in 
Africa,  whofe  livers  we  now  proceed  to  mention. 

Of  them,  however,  we  know   very  little.     The  Nile  Qf  ^^^^.j^j^ 
indeed   is   perhaps  better  known  than  any  river  out   of 
Europe  ;  and  of  its  fource  and  progrefs  we  have  given 
a  full  account  in  a  feparate  article.     See  Nile. 

By  the  regifter  of  the  weather  kept  by  Mr  Bruce  at 
G' ndar  in  1770  and  I77l,it  appears  that  the  greateft 
rains  are  about  the  beginning  of  July.  He  fays  that  at 
an  average  each  m.inth  aiter  June  it  doubles  its  rains. 
Tlie  calilh  or  canal  is  opened  at  Cairo  about  the  9th 
of  Augtift,  when  the  river  has  rifen  14  peeks  (each  21 
inches),  and  the  waters  begin  to  decreafe  about  the 
lolh  of  September.  Hence  we  may  form  a  conjefture 
c  >ncerniiig  the  time  which  the  watei  employs  in  coming 
fiom  Abylilnia.  Mr  Bruce  fuppofes  it  9  eiays,  which  fup- 
pofes  a  velocity  n'^t  kfs  than  14  feet  in  a  ficond  ;  a  thing 
pall  belief,  and  iiiconfiftent  with  all  our  notions.  The 
general  flope  of  the  river  is  greatly  diminillied  by  feveral 
gieat  cataiaifls  ;  and  Mr  Bruce  exprcfsly  fays,  that  he 
might  have  come  down  from  Sennaar  to  tlie  catarails 
of  Syene  in  a  boat,  and  that  it  is  navigable  for  boats 
far  above  Sennaar.  He  came  from  Syene  to  Cairo 
by  waler.  We  a;  prelicnd  that  no  boat  would  venture 
down  a  ftrenm  moving  even  fix  feet  in  a  fccond,  and 
none  could  rov/  up  if  the  velocity  was  three  feet. 
As  the  waters  begin   to    decreafe  about  the  loth  of 
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Hiftory.    September,  we  mud  concliule  tliat  the  water  then  flow-    we  except  the  peal:  of  Teneiiffe,  Mount  iEtna,  and 
'"^'^  ""  ing  part  Cairo  had  left    Ahyffinia  v/hen  the  rains  had    Mount  Blanc)  ;  but  they  are  fet  down  on  a  bale  incorn- 
greatly  abated.     Judging  in  this  way,  we  muft  Hill  al-    parably  more  elevated  than  any  other  country.     They 
low  the  ftream  a  velocity  of  more  than  fix   feet.     Had    cut  off  therefore  all  communication  between  the  Pacific 
the  firft  fwell  at  Cairo  been  noticed  in  1770  or  1771,    Ocean  and  the  inland  continent ;  and  no  rivers  are  to 
we  might  have  guelfed  better.    The  year  that  Thevenot    be  found  on  the  weft  coaft  of  South  America  which  have 
was  in  Egypt,  the  firft  fwell  of  8    peeks  was  obferved    any  confiderablc  length  of  courfe  or  body  of  waters.  The 
Jan.  28.     The  califh   was  opened  for  14  pecks  on  Au-    country   is   drained,  like  Africa,  in  the  oppofite  direc- 
guft  14th,  and  the  waters  began  to  dccrcafe  on  Septem-    tion.     Not  100  miles  from  the  cicy   of  L-ma,  the  cap!- 
ber  23d,  having  rifen   to  2iy  peeks.     We  may  fiippoie    tal  of  Peru,  which  lies  almoll  on  the  fea  ihore,  and  juft 
afimiiar  progrefs  at  Cairo  correfponding  to  Mr  Bruce's    at  the  foot  of  the  high  Coidilleras,  ariles  out  of  a  fmall 
obiervations  at  Gondar,  and  date  every  thing  five  days    lake  the  Maragnon  or  Amazon's  river,  wiiich,  afier  run- 
earlier,  niag  northward  for  about   100  miles,  takes  an  eallerly 
We  underftand  that  foms  of  our  gentlemen  ftation-    direiSion,  and  crolfes  nearly  the  broadell  part  of  Soutlv 
ed  far  up  the  Ganges  have  had  the  curiofity  to  take    America,  and  falls  into  the  great  wellern  ocean  at  Para, 
notes  of  the  fwellings  of  that  river,  and   compare  them    after  a  courfe  of  not  lefs  than  3500  miles.     In  the  firlt 
with  tlieoverfi.iwings  at  Calcutta,  and  that  their  obfer-    half  of  itn  defcent  it  receives  a  few  middle-fized  rivers 
vations  are  about  to  be  made  public.     Such  accounts    from  the  north,  and  from  the  fouth  it  receives  the  great 
are  valuable  additions  to  our  praftical  knowledge,  and    river  Combos,  fpringing  from  another  little  lake  not  50 
we  (hall   not  negledt  to   infert  the  information  in  fome    miles  dillant  from  the  head  of  the  Maragnon,  and  inclo- 
kindred  article  of  this  work.                                                     fing  between  them  a  wide  extent  of  country.     Then  it 
The  fame  mountains  which  attra>5l  the  tropical  va-    receives  the  Yuta,  die  Yuerva,   the  Cuchivara,  and  Pa- 
pours,  and  produce  the  fertilizing  inundations   of  the    rana  Mire,  eacli   of  which  is  equal  to  the    Rhine  ;  and 
Nile,  perform  the    fame    office  to  the  famous  Niger,    then  the  Madeira,  which   has  flowed  above  1300  mile?. 
whofe  exiftence  has  often  been  accounted  fabulous,  and    At  their  junct. on  the  breadth   is  fo  great,   that  neither 
with    whofe  courfe  we  have  very  little  acqu  lintance.    ih  ire  can  bi  feen  by  a  perfon  ftanding  up  in  a  canoe;  fo 
The  refearches  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  African  aifocia-   that  the   united  ftream  mull  be    about  6  miles  broad. 
tion  lender  its  exiifence  no  linger  doubtful,  and  have    In  this  majeftic  form  it  rolls  along  at  a  prodigious  rate 
greatly  excited   the  public  curiofity.     For  a  farther  ac-    through  a  flat  country,  covered  with  impenetrable   fo- 
count  of  its  track,  fee  Niger.                                                  refts,  and  mod  of  it  as  yet  untrodden  by  human  feet. 
From  the  great  number,  and  the  very  moderate  fize,    Mr  Condamine,  who  came  down  the  ftream,  fays,  that 
of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  At!  -ntic  Ocean  all  the    all  is  filent  as  the  delert,  and  the  wild  beafts  and  num- 
way  fouth  of  the  Gambia,  we  conclude  that  die  weftein    berlefs  birds   crowd  round  the  boat,  eyeing  it  as  fomc 
(here  is  the  moft  elevated,  and  that  the  mountains  are  at    animal   of  which  they  did  not  feem  afraid.     The  bed 
no  great  diftance   inland.     On  the  other  hand,  the  ri-    was  cut  deep  through  an  equal  and  yielding  foil,  which 
vers  at  Melindaand  Sof^la  are  of  a  magnitude  which  in-    feemed  rich  in  every  part,  if  he  could  judge  by  the  ve- 
dicate  a  much  longer  courfe.     But  of  all  this  we  fpeak    getation,  which  was  rank  in  the  extieme.     Wh.it  an 
12         with  much  uncertainty.                                                            addition  this  to  the  poffible  population  of  this  globe! 
And  of  A-      The  frame-ivork  (fo  to  call  it)  of  America  is  better   A  narrow  flip  along  each  bank  of  this  mighty  river 
""■'"        known,  and  is  fingular.                                                             would  equal  in  furfa^e  die  whole  of  Europe,  a.xi  would 
A  chain  of  mou, tains  begins,  or  at  leaft  is  found,  in    probably  exceed  it   in  general  fertility:  and   aUh.U'-li. 
longitude  I  10°  weft  of  London,  and  latitude  ^0°  north,    the  velocity  in  the  main  ftream  was  great,  i-.e  oblerve.i 
on  the   n-  rthern   confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Me.'sico,    thatit  v/as  extremely  moderate,  nay  almoft  ftill,  at  the 
and  ftrctching  fomhward  through  that  kingdom,  ibrms    fides  ;    fo  that  in  thofe  parts  w.iere  th-;  country  was 
the  ridge  of  the  neck  of  land  which  feparates  North  from    inhabited  by  men,  the  Indians   paddled  up  the  river 
South  America,  and  keeping  almoft  clife  to  the  fliore,    with  perfeft   eafe.     Boats  could   go  from  Para  to  near 
ranges  al'>ng  the  whole  weftern  ccaft  of  Suuth   Ameri-    the  Mouth  of  the  Madeira  in  38  days,  wliich  is  near 
ca,  terminating  at  Cape  Horn.     In  its  courfe  it  lends    1200  miles. 

off  branches,  which  attcr  feparating  from  it  for  a  few  MrCondamine  made  an  obfervation  during  his paffa^'a 
leagues,  rejoin  it  again,  incldfing  valleys  of  gi  eat  extent  down  the  Maragnon,  whicli  is  extremely  curious  and 
from  noith  to  fiuth,  and  i  f  prodigious  elevation.  In  inftruclive,  although  it  puzzled  h;m  very  much.  He 
one  of  thefe,  under  the  equatirial  fun,  ftands  the  city  obferved  that  the  tide  was  fenfible  at  a  vaft  dilhince 
of  Quito,  in  the  midft  of  extuifive  Gelds  of  barley,  oats,  from  the  mouth  :  It  was  very  confiderable  at  thejunc- 
whe.at,  and  gardens,  containing  apples,  pears,  and  goofe-  tion  of  the  Madeira  ;  and  he  fuppofes  that  it  might  have 
berries,  and  in  Ihort  all  the  j,iatns  and  fruits  of  the  been  obferved  much  farther  up.  This  appeared  to  him 
cooler  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  altluiugh  the  vine  is  ahb  very  furprifing,  becaufe  there  could  be  ni  duibt  but 
therein  pcrfeclion,  the  olive  is  wanting.  Not  a  dozen  that  the  furface  of  the  water  there  wis  higher  by  a 
miles  from  it  in  the  low  countries,  die  fugar-cane,  the  great  many  feet  thr.n  the  furf  ice  c,f  die  fl.rod^f  the  At- 
indigo,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  torrid  zone,  find  dieir  lantic  ocean  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  was  there- 
congenial  heat,  and  the  inhabitants  fv/clter  under  a  burn-  fore  very  natural  for  him  to  afcribe  the  tide  in  the  Ma- 
ing  fun.  At  as  fmall  a  diftance  on  the  other  hand  ragnon  to  the  immediate  aiftion  of  the  moon  on  its  v/a- 
tower  aloft  the  pinacles  of  Pichincha,  Corambourou,  ters  ;  and  this  explanation  was  the  more  reafonable,  bc- 
andChembracao,  crowned  with  never  melting  fnows.  caufe  the  river  extends  in  the  dice^ion  of  tjrreftrial 
The  individual  mountains  of  this  ftupendous  range  longitude,  which  by  ihe  Newtonim  theory  is  moft  fa- 
not  only  exceed  in  hci^rht  a'l  others  iji  the  world  (if  vourabk  fj  tie  produ.^ion  of  a  tide.     Journeying  as  he 
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viilpry.  did  in  an  Tndi.in  cannc,  we  cannot  fuppoi'c  iliat  he  Ind 
•mf^.r~'^  niuch  icilu'.e  or  convtnicncy  for  cakulalions,  and  there- 
tore  are  nut  lurprifed  that  he  did  not  fee  that  even  this 
•  iicumftance  was  ot' lii:le  avail  in  fo  fmall  or  Diullow  a 
body  of  waf.T.  He  carehiliy  noted,  however,  ilic  times 
ofhiglianJ  low  w.iter  as  he  p.ilFcd  along.  When  ar- 
rived at  Para,  he  found  not  only  that  the  high  water 
was  later  and  later  as  \re  arc  farther  froii.  the  mouth, 
but  he  found  that  at  one  and  the  fame  inftant  llure 
were  feveral  points  c^f  high  water  between  Para  and  the 
confluence  of  the  Madeira,  with  points  of  low  water  in- 
tervening. This  c  >nelufion  was  ealily  drawn  trom  his 
own  obfervations,  ahlioitgh  he  could  not  fee  at  one  in- 
Hantthc  hi.'ii  w;itcrs  in  diff-rcnt  places.  He  had  only 
to  cv>rcpu:e  the  time  of  hich  water  at  a  particular  fpot, 
on  the  day  he  obf-Tved  it  at  another  ;  allowing,  as 
iifual,  for  the  moon'^  change  of  polilion.  The  rcfult 
of  his  obfervations  iherclore  wis,  that  the  furface  ot 
the  river  was  not  an  inclined  plane  whofe  ilopc  was  Icf- 
jened  by  the  tide  of  llood  at  the  mouth  ot  the  river,  but 
that  it  was  a  waving  line,  and  that  the  propagation  of 
the  tide  up  the  river  was  nothing  different  from  tlie  pro- 
pagation of  any  other  wave.  We  may  conceive  it 
clearly,  though  impcrfeiflly,  in  this  way.  Let  the  place 
be  noted  where  the  tide  happens  12  hours  later  than  at 
the  mouth  of  the  liver.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  alio 
■A  tide  at  tlie  very  mouth  at  the  fame  inftant ;  and,  fince 
the  ocean  tide  had  withdrawn  itfe'.f  during  the  time 
that  the  former  tide  had  proceeded  fo  far  up  the  river, 
and  the  tide  of  ebb  is  fuccellively  felt  above  as  well  as 
the  tide  of  fiood,  there  muft  be  a  low  water  between 
tbei'e  two  high  wa:cr-. 

Newton  had  prrintcd  ont  this  curious  faiS,  and  ob- 
ferved  that  the  tide  at  London-Bridge,  which  is  43 
feet  above  the  fca,  is  not  the  fame  with  that  at  Gravef- 
cnd,  but  the  preceding  tide  (See  Pl^il.  Tranf.  67.) 
This  will  be  more  particularly  infilled  on  in  another 
place. 

Not  far  from  the  head  of  the  Maragnnn,  the  Cordil- 
lera^  fend  olF  a  branch  to  the  north-eaft,  which  reaches 
und  ranges  along  the  ihore  of  the  Mexican  Guli',  and 
the  Rio  Grande  de  8ta  Martha  occupies  the  angle  be- 
tween the  ridges. 

Another  ridge  ranges  witlr  interruptions  along  the 
Caft  coaft  of  Terra  Firma,  i'o  that  the  whole  waters  of 
tliis  country  are  collcifled  into  the  Oroonoko.  In  like 
niannirthe  north  and  eaft  of  Brafil  are  hemmed  in  by 
mountainous  ridges,  through  which  there  is  no  confidcr- 
abls  palfage  ;  and  the  ground  (loping  backwards,  all 
the  waters  of  this  immer.fe  track  are  colle^flcd  from 
both  fides  by  many  confidcrable  rivers  into  the  great 
liver  Paraguay,  or  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  runs  doun 
l!ic  middle  of  this  country  fur  more  than  ijjoo  miles, 
and  falls  into  ilie  fea  through  a  vail  mouth  in  latitude 

Thus  th.e  whole  of  South  America  feems  as  if  it  had 
been  formerly  fiinouiided  by  a  mound,  and  been  a  great 
bafon.  The  ground  in  the  middle,  where  the  Pararaa, 
the  Madeira,  and  the  Plata,  take  their  rife,  is  an  im- 
mtnl'e  marfh,  uninhabitable  for  its  exhalations,  tmd  quite 
inip'.rvioiis  in  its  prefent  llatc. 

The  manner  in  whieh  tlie  crntineni  of  North  Ame- 
rica is  watered,  or  rather  drained,  has  alfo  feme  pcculia- 
riies.  By  looking  at  tlie  map,  one  v.ill  i  bferve  firll  of 
all  a  gcneial  diviliou  ol  the  whole  of  the  Lc.l  known 
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part  into  two,  by  the  valleys  In  which  the  beds  of  the  Hiftory. 
river  St  Lauicncc  and  Milliffippi  arc  fituated.  The  head  ^— ■'">''^'»» 
(■f  this  is  occupied  by  a  fingular  leries  of  frelli  water 
feas  or  lakes,  viz.  the  lake  Superior  and  Michigan, 
which  empty  thcmfelvco  into  lake  Huron  by  two  cata- 
racts. This  again  runs  into  lake  Erie  by  the  river 
Detroit,  and  the  Erie  pours  its  waters  into  the  On- 
tario by  the  famous  fall  of  Niagara,  and  from  t!,e  On- 
tario proceeds  tiie  great  river  St  Laurence. 

The  ground  to  tlic  fouthwell  of  the  lakes  Superior 
and  Eiie  is  foinewhat  lower,  and  the  middle  of  the  val- 
ley is  occupied  by  the  MilFiirippi  and  the  Mill'ouri,  which 
receives  on  both  lides  a  nuii.ber  of  fm.iUcr  Areams,  and 
having  joined,  pr(>ceed  to  the  fouth,  under  the  name 
Miffillippi.  In  latitude  37,  this  river  receives  into  its 
bed  the  Ohio,  a  rivei  of  equal  magnitude,  and  the  Che- 
rokee rivet,  which  drains  all  the  country  lying  at  the 
back  of  the  United  State-,  iepamted  Irom  tbcni  by  the 
ranges  of  the  Apalachian  mountains.  Tiie  Mifiillipi  is 
now  one  ol  the  chict  rivers  on  the  globe,  and  proceeds 
due  fouth,  till  it  fills  into  the  Mexican  bay  through  fe- 
veral Ihifiing  mouths,  which  greatly  relemble  tliofe  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Nile,  having  run  above  1 200. 
miles. 

The  elevated  country  between  this  bed  of  the  Mif- 
fiifippiand  St  Laurence  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  is  drain- 
ed on  the  ealt  lide  by  a  great  number  of  rivers,  fome  of 
vehich  are  very  conliderable,  and  of  long  Cturle  ;  be- 
caufe  inllead  of  being  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
coal>,  as  in  other  countries,  they  are  in  a  great  meafuie 
parallel  to  it.  Tliis  is  more  remarkably  the  cafe  with 
Hudfon's  river,  the  Delaware,  Patomack,  Rapahanoc, 
&c.  Indeed  the  whole  of  North  America  feems  to 
confift  of  ribs  or  beams  laid  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other  from  north  to  fouth,  and  die  rivers  occupy  tlie 
interlHces.  All  thole  which  empty  themfelves  into  the 
bay  of  Mexico  are  parallel  and  almolt  peri'eitly  ilraight, 
unlike  what  are  i'een  in  ither  parts  r f  the  world.  The 
weftermoft  of  them  all,  the  North  River,  as  it  is  named 
by  the  Spaniards,  as  nearly  as  long  is  the  MilSdippi. 

We  are  very  little  intornied  as  yet  of  tiie  diltribu- 
tion  of  rivers  on  tlie  north-weft  coaft  ot  America,  op 
the  couife  of  thofe  which  run  into  Hudfon's  and  Baf- 
fin's bay.  J 

The  Maragnon  is  nndoubtedly  the   grcateft  river  in  of  the 
the  world,  both  as  to  length  ol  run  a. id  the  vaft  body  great  ri- 
of  water  which    it  rolls  along.      The  other  great  rivers  rivcrf. 
fucceed  nearly  in  the  following  order. 

Maragnon,  Amur, 

Senegal,  Oroonoko> 

Nile,  Ganges, 

St  Laurence,  Euj>h  rates, 

H(  angho,  Danube, 

Rio  de  la  Plata,  Don, 

Yeiiifey,  Indus, 

M'llillippi,  Dnieper, 

Volga,  -Duiua, 
Oby,  &c. 

We  have  been  much  atlifted  in  this  account  of  the 
courle  (  f  rivers,  and  their  dillribution  over  the  globe, 
by  a  beautiful  planilphcre  or  map  of  the  world  publiftied 
by  Mr  Bode  alltonomer  roy.il  at  B  rlin  The  rani^es 
of  mountains  are  there  laid  down  witli  )  hilol'  phicai  dif- 
ccrnmcnt  and  precifion  ;  and  we  icconuuend  it  to  the 
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notice  of  our  geographers.  We  cannot  divine  what  has 
caufed  Mr  Buffon  to  fay  that  the  courfe  of  moft  rivers 
is  from  eaft  to  weft  or  from  well  to  eaft.  No  phyfical 
point  of  his  fyftem  feems  to  require  it,  and  it  needs  on- 
iy  that  we  look  at  his  own  map  to  fee  its  fdfity.  We 
fiiould  naturally  expeft  to  find  the  general  courfe  of  ri- 


Ters  nearly  perpendicular  to  che  line  of  fe*-coaft ;  and   Heal. 


we  find  It  fo  ;  and  the  chief  exceptions  are  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  Mr  Buffan's  alfertion.  The  Ibufture  of  Ame. 
rica  is  fo  particular,  that  very  feiu  of  its  rivers  have 
their  general  courfe  in  this  diieifion.  We  proceed  now 
to  confider  the  motion  of  rivers ;  a  fubje>ft  which  na- 
turally reiblves  ilfelf  into  two  parts,  theoretical  xiikprac- 
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Importance 
ef  the  doc- 


THE  importance  of  this  fubjefl  needs  no  commen- 
tary. Every  nation,  every  country,  every  city,  is 
trine  oitne  jnterefttd  in  it.  Neither  our  wants,  our  comforts,  nor 
rivers  and  '^^^  pleafures,  can  difpenfe  with  an  ignorance  of  it.  We 
canala.  mult  conduift  their  waters  to  the  centre  of  our  dwel- 
lings;  we  muft  fecure  ourfelves  againft  their  ravages  ; 
we  muft  employ  them  to  drive  thofe  machines  which, 
by  compenfating  for  our  perfonal  weaknefs,  make  a  few 
able  to  perform  the  work  of  thoufands  ;  we  employ 
them  to  water  and  fertilize  our  fields,  tii  decorate  our 
manfions,  to  cleanfe  and  embellifli  our  cities,  to  preferve 
or  extend  our  demeines,  to  iranfport  from  county  to 
county  every  tiling  which  neceflity,  convenience,  or 
luxury,  has  rendered  precicus  to  man  :  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes  wc  mult  confine  and  govern  the  mighty  rivers, 
wc  muft  preferve  or  change  the  beds  of  the  fmaller 
ftreams,  draw  off  from  them  what  fhall  water  our  fields, 
drive  our  machines,  or  fupply  our  houfes.  AVe  muft 
keep  up  tlieii  waters  for  the  purpofes  of  navigation,  or 
fupply  their  places  by  canals ;  we  muft  drain  our  fens, 
and  defend  them  when  drained  ;  we  muft  underftand 
their  motions,  and  their  mode  of  fecret,  llow,  but  un- 
ceafing  aiflion,  that  our  bridges,  our  wharfs,  our  dikes, 
may  not  become  heaps  of  ruins.  Ignorant  how  to  pio- 
ceed  in  thefe  daily  recurring  cafes,  how  often  do  we  lee 
projeifts  of  high  expeiflation  and  heavy  expence  fail  of 
their  objedt,  leaving  the  ftate  burdened  with  works  not 
only  ufelefs  but  frequently  hurtful  ? 

This  has  long  bee]i  a  moft  interefting  fubjeft  of  ftudy 
in  Italy,  where  the  fertility  of  their  fields  is  not  more 
indebted  to  their  rich  foil  and  happy  climate,  than  to 
their  numerous  derivations  from  the  rivers  which  tra- 
verfe  them :  and  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  where  their 
very  exiftence  requires  unceafing  attention  to  the  waters, 
which  are  every  moment  ready  to  fwallow  up  the  inha- 
bitants J  and  where  the  inhabitants,  having  once  lub- 
dued  this  formidable  enemy,  have  made  thole  very  wa- 
ters their  indefatigable  drudges,  tranfpotting  through 
every  corner  of  the  country  the  materials  of  the  moft 
extenlive  commerce  on  the  face  of  thit.  globe. 

Such  having  been  our  incelTant  occupations  with  mo- 
ving waters,  we  ihould  expeft  that  while  the  operative 
artifts  are  continually  furnilhing  fafls  and  experiments, 
the  men  of  fpeculative  and  Icieutific  curiolity,  excited 
by  the  importance  of  the  fubje>5t,  would  ere  now  have 
made  coiiliderable  progrefs  in  the  fcience ;  and  that  the 
profellional  engineer  would  be  daily  aifting  from  efta- 
blilhed  principle,  and  be  feldom  difappointed  in  his  ex- 
jK<5fatious.  Uniortunately  the  reverie  of  this  is  near- 
ly [he  tiue  ftate  of  the  c.ife  ;  each  engineer  is  obliged 
to  colkift  the  greatell  part  of  his  knowledge  from  his 
own  experience,  and  by  many  deai-boujlit  lellons,  to 
direifl  his  future  operations,  in  whicii  hi  fliil  proceeds 
Vol.  XVI. 


with  anxiety  and  hefitation :  for  we  have  not  yet  ac- 
quired principles  of  theory,  and  experiments  have  not 
yet  been  colle<fted  and  publiflied,  by  which  an  empirical 
praftice  might  be  fafely  formed.  Many  experiments  of 
ineftimable  value  are  daily  made  ;  but  they  remain  with 
their  authors,  who  feldom  have  either  leifure,  ability,  or 
generofity,  to  add  them  to  the  public  ftock.  r< 

The  motion  of  waters  has  been  really  fo  little  invef-  Thisf.ienc* 
tigated  as  yet,  that  hydraulics  may  ftill  be  called  a  new  ^' i,^-n"y. 
ftudy.  We  have  merely  fkimmed  over  a  few  common 
notions  concerning  the  motions  of  water  ;  and  the  ma- 
thematicians of  the  firft  order  feem  to  have  contented 
themfelves  with  fuch  views  as  allowed  them  to  enter- 
tain themfelves  with  elegant  applications  of  calculus. 
This,  however,  has  not  been  their  fault.  They  raiely 
had  any  opportunity  of  doing  more,  for  want  of  a 
knowledge  ot  f  ifts.  They  have  made  excellent  ule  of 
the  few  which  have  been  given  them  ;  but  it  required 
much  labour,  great  variety  of  opportunity,  and  great 
expence,  to  learn  the  multiplicity  of  things  which  are 
combined  even  in  the  fimpleft  cafes  of  w.iter  in  rnocion. 
Thefe  are  feldom  the  lot  of  the  mathematician  ;  and  he 
is  without  blame  when  he  enjoys  the  pleafures  within 
his  reach,  and  cultivates  the  fcience  of  geometry  in  its 
moft  abftraifed  form.  Here  he  makes  a  progrefs  which 
is  the  boaft  of  human  reafon,  being  almoft  infured  from 
error  by  the  intellectual  iimpliclty  of  his  fubjeft.  But 
when  we  turn  our  attention  to  material  objects,  and 
without  knowing  either  the  fize  and  Ihape  of  the  ele- 
mentary particles,  or  the  laws  which  nature  has  pre- 
fcribed  for  tlieir  action,  pretume  to  forefee  their  effects, 
calculate  their  exertions,  dired  their  adlions,  what  mull 
be  the  confequence  ?  Nature  Ihows  her  independence 
with  refpeift  to  our  notions,  and,  always  faithful  to  the 
laws  which  are  enjoined,  and  ofwhichweare  ignorant, 
(he  never  fails  to  thwart  our  views,  to  dllconcer  t  our 
projecfls,  and  render  ufekfs  all  our  efforts.  kj 

To  wilh  to  know  the  nature  of  the  elements  is  vain.  Proper 
and  our  grofs  organs  are  infufficient  for  the  Itu  jy  To  """^'^  of'"* 
fuppofe  what  we  do  not  know,  and  to  fancy  fhapes  and  veftigatioii. 
fizes  at  will  -,  this  is  to  raife  phantoms,  and  will  pro- 
duce a  fyftem,  but  will  not  prove  a  foundation,  for  any 
fcience.  But  to  interrogate  Nature  herfelf,  ftudy  the 
laws  which  fhe  fo  faithfully  obferves,  catch  her,  as  we 
f.iy,  in  the  faft,  and  thus  wreft  from  her  the  fecret ;  this 
is  the  only  way  to  become  her  mailer,  and  it  is  the  on- 
ly procedure  confiftent  wilh  good  fenfe.  And  we  fee, 
that  foon  after  Kepler  detected  the  l.iws  of  the  plane- 
tary motions,  when  Galileo  difcovered  the  uniform  ac- 
celeration of  graviiy,  when  P.ifchal  diicovcred  the  pref- 
fureof  the  atmofpliere,  and  Newton  Jifcovered  the  laws 
of  attracftion  and  che  track  of  a  ray  of  light ;  aftronomy, 
mechanics,  hydroftutics,  chemiftry,  optics,  quickly  be- 
K  k  came 
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came  bodies  cf  found  doclrine  ;  Md  the  dcdufllons  circumftance  peculiar  to  running  waters  which  modifies 
from  tlKir  refpeclivc  theories  were  found  fair  reprefcn-  the  exertions  of  tliii  a^ive  prii.ciple,  and  which,  when 
talion?  cf  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Whenever  a  man  difcovered,  mull  be  the  bafis  of  hydraulics,  and  mull 
has  difcovcrcd  a  law  cf  nature,  lie  has  laid  the  founda-  oblige  us  to  rejea  every  theory  founded  on  fancied  hy- 
tiou  of  a  fcience,  and  he  has  j;iven  us  a  new  mean  of  pothdes,  and  which  can  only  k-ad  to  ahfurd  conclu- 
f.ibjoaing  to  our  fcrvice  fome  element  hitherto  inde-  lions:  and  furely  ablurd  confequeiiccs,  when  legitimately 
pendent:  and  fo  lonj;  as  groups  of  natural  operations    drawn,  are  complete  evidence  of  improper  principles.  ,^ 

follow  a  route  which  j'ppears  t»  us  whinirtcal,  and  will        Wlien  it  wa>  difcovered  experinieiually,  that  the  ve-  rrlnciple 
not  admit  our  calculations,  wc  niav  be  allured  that  we    locities  of  water  iifuing  from  orihces  at  various  depths  on  wi.ich 
arc  i"n«.tant  of  the  principle  which  conncas  tliem  all,   under  the  furface  were  as  the  fquare    roots  of  tiiofc  thtfyftcms 
,,       and  ?e?ulates  their  procedure.  depths,  and  the  fail  was  verified  by  repeated  expcii-  J/^^^jf^^] 

Oarijr.1--        This  is  remarkably  the  cafe  with  fevcral  phenomena    ments,  this  principle  was  immediately  and  withcut  mo-  ^ 

raocclf      in  the  motions  of  fluids,  and  particularly  in  tlie  motion   ditication  applied  to  every  motion  of  water.     Mariotte, 
thcgtner.l  p£^^.,jjjf  ;„  ^  t,»j  ^r   conduit  of  any  kind.     Although    Varignon,  Guglielmini,  made  it  tie  bails  of  complete 
l:i\v>pfthls^j^^  j.^1^  gcniufes  of  Europe  have  for  this  century  pall   fyftems  of  hydraulics,  which  prevail  to  this  day,  after 
niouoi.       ji^j,^^!  niucii  of  their  attention  to  this  fubjeft,  we  are    having  received  various  amendments  and  modihcations. 
almoft  ignorant  of  tl-e   c^nfnil  /a-zfj  which  may  be   ob-    The  lame  leaf.'ning  obtains  through  thorn  all,  tliough 
ferved  in  their  motions.     We  have  been  able  to  feleft    frequently  obfcured  by  other  circuinftanccs,  which  are 
very  few  points  of  refemblance,  and  every  cafe  remains    more  perfplcuoufly  exprelfed  by  Guglielmini  in  his  Fun- 
ucarly  an  individual.     About  150  years  ago  we  difco-   damcntal  Tlieorems.  _  Plate 

vered,  by  experience  only,  the  quantity  and  velocity  of  He  confiders  every  point  P  (fig.  I.)  in  a  mafs  of  ccccxxxn, 
water  iliuing  from  a  fmall  orifice,  and,  after  much  la-  fluid  as  an  orifice  in  the  fide  of  a  velfel,  and  conceives 
hour,  have  extended  tliis  to  any  orifice  ;  and  this  is  al-  the  particle  as  having  a  tendency  to  move  with  the 
moPt  tlie  whole  cf  our  confidential  knowledge.  But  as  fame  velocity  with  which  it  would  iiluc  from  the  ori- 
to  the  uniform  courfe  of  the  ftreams  which  water  the  fice.  Therefore,  if  a  vertical  line  APC  be  drawn  thro' 
face  cfthe  earth,  and  the  maxims  wliicli  will  certainly  that  point,  and  if  this  be  made  the  axis  of  a  parabolic 
regulate  tliis  agreeably  to  our  willies,  we  are  in  a  man-  ADE,  of  which  A  at  the  furface  of  the  fluid  is  the 
ner  totally  ignorant.  Who  can  pretend  to  fay  what  is  vertex,  and  AB  {four  times  tlie  height  through  which 
the  velocity  of  a  river  of  which  you  tell  him  the  breadth,  a  heavy  body  would  fall  in  a  fecond)  is  the  parameter, 
the  depth,  and  the  declivity?  'WHio  can  fay  vdiat  fw«ll  the  velocity  of  this  particle  will  be  reprefented  by  the 
v.ill  be  produced  in  diflFercnt  parts  of  its  courfe,  if  a  dam  ordinate  PD  of  this  parabola  ;  that  is,  PD  is  the  fpace 
or  weir  of  riven  dimenfions  be  made  in  it,  or  a  bridge    which  it  would  uniformly  defcribe  in  a  fecond.  20 

be  thrown  aciofs  it :  or    how  much  its  w.aters  will  be        From  this  principle  is  derived  the  allowing  theory  Theory  de- 
railed by  turning  another  ftrcam  into  it,  or  funk  by  ta-   cf  running  water;.  ^""^'^  f'""" 
iinc;  off  a  branch  to  drive   a  mill  ?  Who  can  fay  with        Let  DC  (fig.  2.)  be  the  horizontal  bottom  of  a  re- "• 
-confidence  what  muft  be  the  dimenfions  or  ilope  of  this    fervoir,  to  which  is  joined  a  floping  channel  CK  of  uni- 
branch,  in  order  to  furnidi  the  water  that  is  wanted,  or  form  breadth,  and  let  AB  be  tlie  fuiface  of  the  lland- 
llie  dimenfions  and  flope  of  a  canal  which  Ihall  efFedu-   ing  water  in  the  refervoir.     Suppofe  the  vertical  plane 
:uly  driin  a    fenny  diilrirt  ?  Who  can  fay  what  form    BC  pieiced  with  an  infinity  of  holes,  through  each  of 
will  caufc  or  will  prevent  the  undermining  of  banks,  the    which  the  water  ilTues.     The   velocity  of  each  filament 
forming  of  elbows,  the  pooling  of  the    bed,  or  the  de-  will  be  that  v.hich  is   acquired  by  falling  froin  the  fur- 
pofition  of  fands  ?    Yet  thefe  are  the  mod  important  face   AB  f .     The    filament    C,  iiluing    witli  this  ve- 1  See  <3u- 
oueftions.                                                                               locity,  will  then  elide  down    the    inclined  plane  like  gl'^lnum's 
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AnJ  the  The  caufcs  of  this  ignorance  are  die  want  or  uncer-  any  otlier  heavy  body ;  and  (by  the  common  dcflrine  of  ij^j  .  j 

■caufes  of     tainty  of  our  principles ;  the  falfity  of  our  only  llieory,  the  motion  dov.-n  an  inclined  plane)  when  it  has  arrived 

*''  which  is  belied  by  experience;  and  tlie  fniall  number  of  at  F,  it  will  have  the  f.ime  velocity  which  it  would 

proper  obfervations  or  experiments,  and  difficulty  of  ma-  have   acquired  by  falling  througli  the  height    OF,  the 

king  fuch  as  (hall  be  ferviccable.     We  have,  it   is  true,  point  O  being   in    the  hori/.ontal  plane  A B  produced, 

made  a  few  experiments  on  the  efflux  of  water  from  Tiie  fame  may  be  faid  of  its  velocity  when  it  ariives  at 

fmall  orifices,  and  fiom  them  we  have  deduced  a  fort  of  H  or  K.     The  filament  immediately  above  C  will  alfo 

theory,  dependant  on  tlie  fall  of  heavy  bodies  and  the  ilfue  with  a  velocity  wliich  is  in  the  fubdupllcate  ratio 

laws  of  hydroftatic  pr.'fTure.     Hydroftaties   is   indeed  of  its  depth,  and  will  then  glide  down   above   the  firft 

founded  on  very  fimple  principles,  which  give  a  very  fil  inieut.     The  lame  may  be  affirmed  of  all  the  fila- 

^ood  account  of  the  laws  of  the  quicfcent  equilibrium  ments  ;  and   if  the  fupcrficial  filan.enr,  which  will  oc- 

of  fluids,  in  confcquence  of  gravity  and  perfect  fluidity,  cupy  the  furface  of  the  dcfcending  Itream.  51 

But  by   what  train  cf  teafoning  can  we  conned  thefe        Fiom  tliis  account  of  the  genelis  of  a  running  ftreamof  The  conf«- 

with  the  phenomena  of  the  unii'orm  motion  of  the  wa-  water,  we  may  fairly  draw  the  following  confequcuces.  q'""'";* 
icrs  of  a  river  or  open  llream,  which  can  derive  its  mo-        i.  The  velocity  of  any  particle   R,  in  any  part  of^*^^"".. 

lion  only  from  the  flope  of  its  furface,  and  tlie  modifi-  the  fti\:am,  is  that  acquired  by  lallirgfiem  the  horizon-  theory, 

cations  of  this  motion  or  its  velocity  only    from  the  tal  plane  AN. 

■width  and  deptli  of  the  ftream  ?  Thefe  arc  the  only  cir-        2.  The  velocity  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftream  is  every- 

eumllances  which  can  diftinguilh  a  portion  of  a  river  where  greater  than  anywhere   above  it,  and  is  lead  of 

from  a  velTel  oi'  the  fame  fize  and  fhape,  in  whkh,  how-  all  at  the  furl'ace. 

tver,tlje  water  is  at  reft.     In  both,  gravity    is  the  fole        3.  The  velocity  of  the  ftream  increafes  continually  as 

taufe  of  prifl'tiie  and  nr.oticn  ;  but  11. ere  niuft  be  funic  the  llream  recedes  Irom  its  fource. 

4.  The 
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Are  Sill 
coDttary 
to  eipc- 
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4.  The   depths  EF,  GH,  &c.  in  different  parts  of  the  other  confequences  are  equally  contrary  t3  experi- 

the  flream,  will  be  nearly  in   the  inveife  iuhduplicate  ence.    When  a  (tream  has  its  feftion  diminiflied  by  nar- 

ra^io  of  the  deptlis  under  the  furtace  AN  :  for  lince  rowing  the  channel,  the  current  increafes  in  depth,  and 

the  fame  quantity  of  water  is  running  through  every  this  is  always  accompanied   by  an   incrcafe  of  velocity 

feflion  EF  and    GH,  and  the  channel  is  fuppofed  of  through  the- whole  of  the  Rftion,  and  molt  of  all  at  the 

uniform  breadth,  the  depth  of  each  feiSion  mull  be  in-  furface ;  and  the  area  of  the  feclion  does  not  incre.iff, 

verfely  as  the  velocity  of  the  water  palling  through  i".  but  diminilhes  all  the  phenomena,  thus  contradicling  ii\ 

This  velocity  is  indeed  different  in  dilferent  filaments  of  every  circumftance  the  deduflion  from  the  theory  ;  and 

the  feftion  ;  but  the  mean  velocity  in  each  fciftion  is  in  when  the  fe>aion  lias  beeii  diminilhed  by  a  fluice  let 


Theorr. 


down  into  the  ftream,  the  water  gradually  lijaps  up  on 
the  upper  fide  of  the  fluice,  and,  by  its  prellure,  pro- 
dnces  an  acceleration  of  the  ftream  below  the  flu.ce,  in 
the  fame  way  as  if  it  were  the  beginning  of  a  ftream,  as 
explained  in  the  theory.  The  velocity  now  is  com- 
poled  of  xhe  velocity  preferved  from  the  fource  and  the 
velocity  prodnced  by  this  fubordinate  accumulation  ; 
and  this  accumulation  and  velocit)' continually  increafe, 
5.  If  the  breadth  of  the  ftream  be  contrafted  in  any  till  they  become  fuch  that  the  whole  fupply  is  again 
part,  the  depth  of  the  running  water  will  be  increafed  difcharged  through  this  contracted  feclion  :  any  aWi- 
in  that  part,  becaufe  the  fame  quantity  nmft  ftill  pafs  tional  water  not  only  .increafes  the  quantity  carried 
through  ;  but  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  will  re-  along  the  ftream,  but  alfo  increafes  the  velocity,  and 
main  the  fame,  and  that  at  the  furface  will  be  lefs  than  therefore  the  feilion  does  not  increafe  in  the  proportion 
it  was  before  ;  and  the  area  of  the  fedlion  will  be  increa-    cf  the  quantity. 


the  fiibduplicate  ratio  of  the  depth  of  the  filament  un- 
der the  furface  AB.  Therefore  the  ftream  becomes 
more  ihallow  as  it  recedes  from  the  fource  ;  and  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  the  difference  between  LH  and  MG 
continually  diminiflies,  and  the  velocities  at  the  bottom 
and  furface  of  the  ftream  continually  approach  to  equa- 
lity, and  at  a  great  diftancc  from  the  fource  they  differ 
infenfibly. 


fed  on  the  whole. 

6.  Should  a  fluice  be  put  acrofs  the  ftream,  dipping 
a  little  into  the  water,  the  water  muft  immediately  rife 
on  the  upper  fide  of  the  fluice  till  it  rifes  above  the  level 
of  the  refervoir,  and  the  fnialleft  immerfiun  of  the  fluice 
willproduc:  this  effeift.  For  by  lowering  the  fluice,  the 
area  of  the  feiflion  is  diminiftjed,  and  the  velocity  can- 
not be  increafed  till  the  water  heap  up  to  a  greater 
height  than  the  furface  rf  the  refervoir,  and  this  ac- 
quires a  prelfure  which  will  produce  a  greater  velocity 
of  efflux  through  the  orifice  left  below  the  fluice 

7.  An  additional  quantity  of  water  coming  into  this 
channel  will  increafe  the  depth  of  the  ftream,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  which  it  conveys ;  but  it  will  not  in- 
creafe the  velocity  of  the  bottom  filaments,  unlefs  it 
comes  from  a  higher  fource. 

All  thefe  confequences  are  contrary  to  experience, 
and  fliow  the  imperfection,  at  leaft,  of  tlie  explanation. 
The  third  confequence  is  of  all  the  moft  contrary  to 
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conceit,  and  which  in  every  the  moft  familiar  and  ob- 
vious circumftance  is  contradidled  by  fa<5ls,  ftiould  have 
met  with  Co  much  attention.  That  Varlgnon  fliould 
immediately  catch  at  this  notion  of  Guglielmini,  and 
make  it  the  fabjeft  of  many  elaborate  analytical  me- 
moirs, is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  This  author  only  want- 
ed i.'o.iner prife  auca.'cul ;  and  it  was  a  ufual  joke  among 
the  academicians  of  Paris,  when  any  new  theorem  was 
invented,  donnons  U  a  Varignon  a  gemralifir.  But  his 
numerous  theorems  and  corollaries  were  adopted  by  all, 
and  ftill  make  the  fubftance  of  the  prefent  fyftems  of 
hydraulic?.  Gravefande,  Mufhenbrock,  and  all  tlie  ele- 
mentary treatifes  of  natural  phllofophy,  deliver  no  other 
doflrines  ;  and  Bel'dor,  who  has  been  confidered  as  the 
firft  of  all  the  fcientific  engineers,  details  the  fame 
theory  in  his  great  work  the  Architi£}urs  Hydraulifu;. 

Guglielmini  was,  however,  not  altogether  the  eupe 
of  his  own  ingenuity.     He  was  not  only  a  pretty  good 
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experience.     If  any  one  will  but  take  the  trouble  of  mathematician,  but  an  afliduous  and  fagacious  obferver. 

following  a  fingle  brook  from  its  fource  to  the  fea,  he  He   had  applied  his    theory  to  fome  important  cafes 

will  find  it  moft  rapid  in  its  beginnings    among  the  which  occurred    in  the  courfe  of  his  profellion  as  in- 

inountains,  gradually  flackening  its  jiace  as  it  winds  fpeitor  of  the  rivers  and  canals  in  the  M  lanefe,  and  to 

among    the    hills    and  gentler  declivities,  and  at  laft  the  courfe  of  the  Danube  ;   and  could  not  but  perceive 

creeping  flowly  along  through  the  flat    grounds,  till  that  great  corredlions  were  neceifary  for  making  the 

it    is    checked    and     brought    to  reil  by  the  tides  of  theory  quadrate  in  fome  tolerable  manner  with  obfer- 

the  oce.an.  vation  ;  and  he  immediately  faw  that  the  motion  was 

Nor  is  the  fecond  confequence  more  agreeable  to  ob-  greatly  obftruifled  by   inequalities  of  the  canal,  which 

fervation.     It  is  univerfaily  found,  that  the  velocity  of  gave  to  the    contiguous  filaments  of  the  ftream  tranf- 

the  furface  in  the  middle  of  the  ftream   is   tlie   greateft  verfe  motions,  which  tliwarted  and  confufed  the  regular 

of  all,  and  that  it  gradually  diminiflies  from  thence  to  progrefs  of  the  reft  of  the  ftream,  and  thus  checked  its 

the  bottom  and  fides.  general    progrefs.     Thefe    obllruilions,    he    oberved, 

And  the  firft  confequence,  if  true,  would  render  the  were  mnft  tffeiSual  in  the  beginning  of  its  courfe,  \^hlle 

running  waters  on  the  furface  of  th's  earth    the  inftru-  yet  a  fmall  rill,  running  among  Itones,  and  in  a  very 

ments  of  immediate  ruin  and  devaftition.     If  (he  wa-  unequal  bed.     The  -whole  ftream  being  fniall,  the  ine- 

tcrs  cf  our  rivers,  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  a  country,  qualiiies  bore  a  great  proportion  to  it,  and  thus  the  ge- 

which  are  two,  three,  and  four  hundred  feet  lower  than  neral  effect  was  great.     He  alfo  faw  that  the  fame  cau- 

their  fources,  run  with  the  velocity  due  to  that  height,  fes  (thefe  tranfveife  melons  produced  by  the  unequal 

they  would  in  a  few  minutes  lay  the  earth  bare  to  the  bottom)  chiefly  affected  the  contiguous  filaments,  and 

very  bcncs.  were  the  reafons  why  the  velocity  at  the  fides  and  bot- 

The  velocities  of  our  rivers,  brooks,  and  rills, being  torn  was  fo  much  diminhLed  as  to  be  lefs  thin  the  fa- 
come  to  be 
K  k  2                             dlminlihei 
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fo  greatly  inferior  to  wliat  this  theory  aCigns  to  them    perfci  :l  velocity,  and  that  even  this  might 
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diir-iiiiri.iu  l>y  tl.c  C.'.mc  caiife.  Tor  he  obief  vcd,  that 
:lie  gcneial  Urtam  of  a  rivtr  is  )rcqu«ntly  compokd  <>i 
■A  ion  ct  boiling  or  tumbling  motion,  by  which  malics 
of  water  are  brought  up  to  the  furface  and  again  do- 
fccnd.  Every  perfon  mull  recoiled  fuch  appearances 
in  the  frelhes  of  a  muddy  river  ;  and  in  this  way  Gu- 
ji'iiclmini  was  enabled  to  account  infome  me.tfare  Jor  the 
difagrecment  of  his  theory  with  obfervation. 

Mariolle  liad  obkrved  tjje  fanie  obllruaions  even 
in  tlie  imoolhcll  glafs  pipes.  Here  it  could  not  be 
nl'cnbed  to  the  cliecks  occalloned  by  tranfverl'e  molions. 
He  tberefjrs  afcribed  h  tofiiflion,  which  he  Uippoled  to 
diiniijfli  the  iiioti.  n  of  lluid  bodies  in  the  lame  manner 
a-,  of  folids  :  and  he  thence  cc  ncludes,  that  the  filaments 
wlilch  immediately  rub  on  the  ildes  of  the  tube  have 
iheir  velocity  gradually  diminilhed  ;  and  that  the  fila- 
ments immediately  aJj-ining  to  thefe,  being  thus  obli- 
ged to  pafs  over  tliem  oroutllrip  them,  rub  upon  them, 
and  have  their  own  velocity  diminilhed  in  like  manner, 
but  in  a  fmaller  degree  ;  and  that  tlie  fuccceding  fila- 
ments towards  tlie  axis  of  the  tube  fuffer  fmiilar  but 
luiallcr  diminutions.  By  this  means  the  whole  llream 
jnay  come  to  h.ave  a  fmaller  velocity  ;  and  at  any 
late  the  medium  velocity  by  which  the  quantity  dif- 
iharged  is  determined,  is  fmaller  than  it  would  have 
been  independent  of  fri<ftion. 

Gugliclmini  adopted  this  opinion  of  Mariotte,  and 
in  his  nest  work  on  t!  e  Motion  of  Rivers,  confidered 
this  as  the  c/'/V/'caule  of  the  retardation  ;  and  he  added 
a  third  clrcumllante,  which  he  confidered  as  of  no  lets 
confcquence,  the  viicidity  or  tenacity  of  water.  He  ob- 
ferves  that  fyrup,  oil,  and  other  fluids,  where  thib  vif- 
cidlty  is  more  remarkable,  have  their  motions  prodlgi- 
cufly  retarded  by  it,  and  fuppods  that  water  differs 
from  ihem  only  in  tlie  degree  in  v.'Lich  it  polfelfes  tiiis 
cjualily  :  and  he  fays,  that  by  this  means  not  only  the 
particles  which  are  moving  more  rapidly  have  their  mo- 
lions diminilhed  by  thofe  in  their  neighbourhood  which 
move  flower,  but  that  the  filaments  alfo  which  would 
liave  moved  more  flowly  are  accelerated  by  their  more 
;iitive  neighl^ours;  and  that  in  this  manner  the  fiiper- 
ficial  and  inferior  velocities  are  brought  neaier  to  an 
equality.  But  this  will  never  account  for  the  univerfal 
fdit,  that  the  fupsrficial  particles  are  the  fwiftefl  of  all. 
The  fuperiicial  particles,  fays  he,  acquire  by  this  means 
a  greater  velocity  than  the  parab  lie  law  allows  them; 
the  medium  velocity  is  often  in  the  middle  of  the  depth  ; 
the  nunieious  obftacles,  continually  multiplied  and  re- 
peated, caul'e  the  current  to  lofe  the  velocity  acquired 
by  the  fall ;  th.;  flope  of  the  bottom  then  diminilhes, 
and  often  becomes  very  Ima'il,  fo  that  the  force  remain- 
ing is  hardly  able  to  overcome  the  obftacles  which  are 
rtiU  repeated,  and  the  river  is  reduced  almoft  to  a  ftate 
of  (lagnation.  He  cbfcrves,  that  the  Rheno,  a  river 
of  the  Milancfe,  has  near  its  mouth  a  llupe  of  no  moie 
than  50",  which  he  confiders  as  quite  in.ii.lequate  to  tlie 
lafk  ;  and  here  he  intr.iduces  another  principle,  whith 
lie  confiders  as  an  elFential  part  of  the  tlitory  of  open 
currents.  Tliis  is,  that  thtre  arifes  from  the  very  depth 
of  the  ftream  a  propelling  force  whicli  rellores  a  part  of 
the  lofl  velocity.  He  offers  nothing  in  proof  ol  this  prin- 
ciple, but  ufcs  i:  to  account  for  and  explain  the  motion 
of  waters  in  horizontal  canals.  Tiie  principle  has  been 
a.Iopted  by  the  numerous  Italian  writers  on  hydraulics, 
Had,  by  vaiiuos  contrivances,  iuterwuvca  witli  ihepaia- 
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bolic  theory,  as  it  is  called,  of  Gug'ielinin".  Our  reader  '1  htory. 
may  fee  it  in  various  modifications  in  the  lJrqliali:a  t 
IJraul'uii  01  P.  Lecchi,  and  in  the  Sptncnze  Idraul'iche 
of  Michclotli.  It  is  by  no  means  didiud  ci'her  in  its 
origin  or  in  lire  manner  of  its  application  to  the  expla- 
nation of  phenomena,  and  feems  only  to  feive  for  gi- 
ving fomething  like  confillency  to  the  vague  and  obfcure 
difcuflions  which  have  been  publifhed  on  this  fubjed  in 
Italy.  We  have  already  remarked,  tliat  in  that  coun- 
try the  fubjeft  is  particularly  intercftlng,  and  has  been 
much  commented  upon.  But  the  writers  of  Eneland, 
France,  and  Germany,  have  not  paid  fo  much  attention 
to  it,  and  have  more  generally  occupied  themlelves  with 
the  motion  of  water  in  dole  conduits,  which  feem  to 
admit  of  a  more  precife  application  of  mathematical  rea- 
f-ning.  ,^ 

Some  of  thofe  have  confidered  with  more  atlen'ion  sir  Ifujc 
the  efi'eds  of  friilion  and  vifcidlty.     Kir  Ifaac  Newton,  Newton's 
willi  his  ufual  penetration,  had  fcen  diflindlly  the  niaii.  obfirva- 
ner  in  which  it  behoved  thefe  clrcumllances  to  operate.  ''""!  ?"  „ 
He  had  occafion,  in  his  refearches  into  the  mechanifm  ' 

of  the  celeftial  motions,  to  examine  the  famous  hypo- 
thefis  of  Defcartes,  that  the  pfanets  were  carried  round 
the  fun  by  fluid  vortices,  and  law  that  theie  would  be 
no  end  to  uncertainty  and  difpute  till  the  modus  operandi 
of  the  vortices  was  mechanically  confidered.  He 
therefore  employed  hinifeU  in  the  inveftigation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  acknowledged  pow  ers  of  natural 
bodies,  aifting  according  to  the  received  laws  of  mecha- 
nics, could  produce  and  preferve  thefe  vortices,  and  re- 
ftore  that  motion  which  was  expended  in  carrying  the 
planets  round  the  fun.  He  therefore,  in  the  iecond 
book  of  the  Principles  of  Natural  Philolbphy,  gives  a 
feries  of  beautiful  pn  polltions,  viz.  51,  52,  &c.  with 
their  corollaries,  fliowing  how  the  rotation  of  a  cylinder 
or  fphere  round  its  axis  in  the  midlt  of  a  fluid  will  excite 
a  vortical  motion  in  this  fluid  ;  and  he  afcertains  with 
mathematical  precilion  the  motion  of  every  filament  of 
this  vortex. 

He  fets  out  from  the  fupp'  firion  that  this  motion  is 
excited  in  the  furrounding  flratum  of  fluid  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  want  of  pcrfcift  lubricity,  an.;  aliumes  as 
an  hypothefis,  that  the  initial  reliltance  (or  diminution 
of  the  motion  of  the  cylinder)  whicli  ariles  from  this 
want  of  lubricity,  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  with 
which  the  furface  of  the  cylinder  is  feparated  from  the 
contiguous  fuiface  of  the  furrounding  fluid,  and  that 
the  whole  refillance  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  with 
which  the  pai  ts  of  the  fluid  are  mutually  feparated 
from  each  other.  From  this,  and  the  equality  of  ac- 
tion and  re-adion,  it  evidently  follows,  that  the  velocity 
of  any  ftiatum  c^f  the  vortex  is  theaiithmetlcal  medium 
between  the  velocities  of  the  ftrata  immediately  withir» 
and  without  it.  For  the  intermediate  Uratuni  cannot 
be  in  equilibiio,  unlels  it  is  as  much  prelied  forward  by 
the  fuperior  motion  of  tlu  llratum  within  it,  as  it  is 
kept  back  by  the  flower  motion  cf  the  llratum  with- 
out  it. 

This  beautiful  invcftigation  applies  in  tlie  mod  per- 
fect niainer  to  every  change  produced  in  the  motion  of 
a  HulJ  til.iment,  in  conlequence  of  the  vlfcidity  and  fric- 
tion of  ihe  adjoining  filaments  ;  and  a  filament  proceed- 
ing along  a  tube  at  fonie  imall  dillance  from  the  fides 
has,  ill  like  manner,  a  velo  it)  which  is  the  medium  be- 
twueu  thole  ol  the  fUitments  imiivediaicly  fairouQding 

tb. 
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liKtrrf.  it.  It  is  tlierefort  a  prcHetn  of  ns  vety  difficult  folu- 
'"^'^^^^^  lion  to  affign  the  law  by  frl.ich  the  velocity  will  gradu- 
ally liiminKii  US  t!i€  HlanicHt  recedes  iVtim  the  axis  of  a 
cyiir.dncal  tube.  It  is  f  mewhat  furprifu.g  tlut  {o 
heat  a  problem  has  never  occujiied  the  attention  of  the 
mathematicians  dutir.g  the  time  that  ihefe  fubjecls  were 
(o  afllduoufiy  ftudied  ;  but  fo  it  i>,  that  nothing  precife 
has  been  pubiilhed  on  the  fubjef>.  Tke  only  aj^proach 
to  a  difculfion  of  this  kind,  is  a  Memoirc  of  Mr  I'ltot, 
read  to  the  academy  of  Paris  in  1^26,  wheie  he  confi- 
ders  the  velocity  of  elBiix  through  a  pipe.  lle:e,  by 
iif  ending  to  the  compavHtivc  fuperiority  of  the  qwintify 
of  motion  in  large  pipe.^,  lie  afliTnis,  that  the  totai  ilimi- 
liUtioTia  ariling  ircm  triciion  wi'l  be  (cxleiis  par'ib  's)  in 
the  iavcrfe  ratio  of  the  d'ameters.  This  was  thank- 
fully received  by  oii.er  writers,  and  is  nov,-  a  part  of 
our  hydraulic  theoiies.  It  his  not,  however,  been  at- 
tended t  >  by  thole  who  write  on  the  motion  of  rivers, 
though  it  is  evident  tli,<t  it  is  applicablt  to  tliefe  with 
equal  propticty  ;  and  had  it  been  introduced,  it  would 
at  once  have  fulved  all  their  difficulties,  and  particular- 
ly would  have  (hown  liow  an  almoll  imperceptible  de- 
clivity would  produce  tlie  gentie  moti  n  of  a  great  ri- 
Yer,  without  having  recoune  to  the  un:nieliigibie  prin- 
ciple of  Gughe.mini. 

Mr  Coupiet  madefome  experiments  on  the  motion  of 
the  water  in  the  gr^at  main  pipes  cf  VerlaiUes,  in  order 
to  obtain  fome  notions  ot  the  retardation  nccaficined  by 
friftion.  They  were  found  prodigious ;  but  were  fo  ir- 
regular, and  unlufceptibie  of  redud.o  1  to  any  general 
principle,  (and  the  experiments  were  indeed  fofew  that 
thev  were  unfit  for  this  reducti.m^,  that  he  could  ella- 
blilh  no  theory. — What  Mr  Bclidor  ellablilhed  on  them, 
a\id  makes  a  fort  of  f)  Hem  to  direcl  future  engineers, 
is  quite  \uiworthy  of  attention. 

Upon  tlic  v,-hoie,  this  branch  of  hydraulics,  although 
of  much  greater  practical  importance  than  the  conduct 
cf  water  in  pipes,  has  never  yet  obtained  more  than  a 
^ague,  and,  we  may  call  i:,  flovenly  attention  from  the 
mathematicians  ;  and  we  alcribe  it  to  their  not  having 
taken  the  pains  to  fettle  its  iirft  principles  with  the 
fame  pretifion  as  had  been  done  in  the  other  branch. 
They  were,  from  the  beginning,  f  itisfied  with  a  fort  of 
II  iiiipro-  applicability  of  mathematical  principles,  without  ever 
>ed  dice  making  the  application.  Were  it  net  that  fome  would 
accufe  us  of  national  partiality,  we  would  alcribe  it  to 
this,  that  NewtoB  had  not  pointed  out  the  way  in  this 
as  in  the  other  branch.  For  any  intelligent  reader  of 
the  performances  on  the  motions  of  fluids  in  dole  vef- 
fels  ;  will  fee  that  there  has  not  a  principle,  nay  hardy 
a  Hep  of  invefligation,  been  added  to  th-fe  which  were 
iifed  or  p«u5ted  out  by  Sir  Ilaac  Newton.  He  has  no- 
whCKtpI>J«Ad  this  qnedion,  the  niotion  of  water  in  an 
open  canS^  In  his  theories  o;  the  tides,  and  of  the 
propagation  of  waves,  he  h  id  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  giving  at  once  tlie  fundamental  principles  ot  motion 
in  a  free  fluid  whofe  fuiface  was  not  horizontal.  But, 
by  means  of  fome  of  thffe  happy  and  ihrewd  gQefies, 
in  which,  as  D.iniel  Bernoulli  fays,  he  excelled  all  men, 
be  faw  the  undoubted  c^ni'equences  of  fome  palpable 
phenomenon  which  Wiuld  ajilwcr  all  his  prefcnt  pur- 
pofes,  and  therefore  entered  no  farther  into  the  invelli- 
gation. 

The  original  theory  of  Guglielmini,  or  the  principle 
adopted  by  him,  that  each  particle  of  the  vertical  iec- 
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tion  of  a  running  flream  Las  a  tertdeiic;^  to  move  as  if 
it  were  illuing  from  an  orifice  at  that  depth  under  thie 
furface,  is  fa  Je  ;  and  that  it  really  does  fo  in  the  face  of  4 
dam  when  the  flood-gate  is  taken  away,  is  no  lefs  fo  ; 
and  if  it  die",  the  fubfequtnt  motions  would  hardly  have 
r.ny  refemb'.ance  to  thole  which  he  afligns  them.  Were 
this  the  cafe,  the  exterior  form  of  the  cafcade  would  ,,. 
be  fomething  like  what  is  fketcked  in  fig.  3.  with  i^^"^  cc<i(.xi.ij.i. 
abrupt  angle  at  B,  and  a  concave  furface  BEG.  This 
will  be  evident  to  every  one  who  combines  the  greater 
velocity  of  the  lowsr  filaments  with  the  flower  motion 
of  thofe  which  miift  Aide  down  above  them.  But  this 
greater  advance  of  the  lowei  filailients  cannot  take  place 
without  an  expenditure  ol  the  water  under  the  furface 
AB.  Tiie  furface  the:tfore  fir.ks,  and  B  inllantly 
ceafes  to  retain  ils  place  in  the  horizontal  plane.  The 
water  does  not  fuccenivtly  flow  forward  from  A  to  B, 
and  then  tumble  over  the  precipice  ;  but  immediately 
upon'>pening  the  flood-gate,  the  water  wafles  from  the 
fpace  immediately  behind  it,  and  the  whole  puts  on 
the  form  reprefented  in  fig.  4.  confilling  of  the  curve 
AaP^EG,  convex  from  A  to  c,  and  concave  from 
thence  foiward.  The  liiperficial  water  begins  to  acce- 
lerate all  the  way  from  A  ;  and  the  particles  may  be 
fuppofed  (for  the  prefent)  to  have  acquired  the  velocity 
correfponding  to  their  depth  under  the  horizontal  fur- 
face. This  mull  he  underflond  as  nothing  more  than 
a  vague  flietch  of  the  mi  tions.  It  requires  a  very  cri- 
t  cal  and  intricate  invefligation  to  determine  either  the 
form  of  the  upper  curve  or  the  motions  of  the  different 
filaments.  The  place  A,  where  the  curvature  begins, 
is  of  equally  difficult  determination,  and  is  various  ac- 
cording to  the  differences  of  depth  and  of  inclination 
of  the  fucceeding  canal.  27 
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We  have  given  this  fort  of  hiftory  of  the  progrefs  Uncer- 
which  had  been  made  in  this  part  of  hydraulics,  that  "'"'^  ° 
our  readers  might  form  fome  opinion  of  the  many  dif-  ^j^^  vihen 
feitations  which  have  been  written  on  the  motion  of  applied  to 
rivers,  and  of  the  ftate  of  the  arts  depending  on  it.  prafliceei- 
Much  of  the  bufinefs  cf  the  civil  engineer  is  intimately  «^'"r''fi"'- 
connefted  with  it :  and  we  may  therefore  believe,  that 
fince  there  was  fo  little  principle  in  the  theories,  there 
could  be  but  very  little  certainty  in  the  praiflical  ope- 
rations. The  fa£t  has  been,  that  no  engineer  could 
pretend  to  fay,  with  any  precifioii,  what  would  be  the 
efFedV  of  his  operations.  One  whofe  bufinefs  had  gi- 
ven him  many  opportunities, and  who  kept  accurate  and 
judicious  regifleis  of  his  own  works,  could  pronounce, 
with  fome  probability,  how  much  water  would  be 
brought  off  by  a  drain  of  certain  dimenfions  and  a  gi- 
ven flope,  when  the  ciicumflances  of  the  cafe  happened 
to  tally  with  fome  former  work  in  which  i.e  had  fuc- 
ceeded  or  failed  ;  but  out  of  the  pale  of  his  own  ex- 
perience he  could  only  make  a  fagacicus  guefs.  A  re- 
markab'e  inftanflC  of  this  occurred  not  long  ago.  A  fmall 
aqueduifl  was  lately  carried  into  Paris.  It  had  been 
conduced  on  a  plan  preiented  to  the  academy,  who  had 
corrected  it,  and  ga\e  a  report  of  what  its  performance 
would  be.  When  executed  in  ti  e  moft  accurate  man- 
ner, it  was  deficient  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  nine. 
When  the  celebrated  Defaguliers  was  employed  by 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  to  fuperintend  the  bringing  in 
the  W'ater  for  the  fupply  rf  the  city,  he  gave  a  report 
on  the  plan  which  was  to  lie  followed.  It  was  execu- 
ted to  his  complete  fatisfadlion  j  add   the  quantity   of 

water 
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water  delivered  wa^  about  one  fiXth  of  the  quantity  tlsen  doubly  valu.ible.  They  are  to  be  found  in  liis 
which  he  promifed,  and  about  ons-tleventh  of  tliequan-  two  volumes  intilled  HydroJynamiqu.:  He  has  opened 
tity  which  the  no  lefs  celebrated  M'Laurin  calculated  tliis  patli  of  procedure  in  a  maimer  fo  new  and  fo  ju- 
from  the  fame  plan.  diclous,  that  he  lias  in  fome  meafure  the  merit  of  fuch 

Such  being  the  ftate  of  qjir  theoretical  knowledge    as  fliall  follow  him  in  the  fime  path, 
(if  it  can  be  called  by  this  name),  naturalills  began         This  has  been  moll  candidly  and  liberally  allowed  And  the 
to  be  pcrfuaded  that  'it  was  but  lofing  time  to  make    him  by  the  chevalier  de   Buat,  who  has  taken  up  this  ^"^'5°''" 
any  ufe  rf    a    theory  fo    incongruous    with    obferva-    matter  where  the  Abbe   BolFuC  ktt  it,  and  has  proJe-  ^.^_,,^  ^j 
tion,  and  that  the  only  fafe  method  of  proceeding  was    cuted  his  experiments  with    great  affiduity  ;  and    we  d^  Bjar. 
to  multiplv  experiments    in  every  variety  of  circum-    muft  now  add  with  fingular  fuccefs.     By   a  very  judi- 
ftance?,  and   to  make   a  ferics  of  experiments  in  every    cious  confidtration  of  the  fubjeft,    he    hit    on   a  par- 
important  cafe,  which  (liould  compnhend  all  the  prac-    ticular  view  of  it,  which  faved  him  the  trouble  of  ami- 

•  ■  •  '    ■  .-  -1    -    --.--        n,^i-. —    -: v.M^  conlidtration  of  the  fmall  internal  motions,  and 

enabled  him  to  proceed  from  a  very  general  and  evident 
piopolttion,  which  may  be  received  as  the  key  to  a  com- 
plete fyllem  of  practical  hydraulics.  We  fliall  follow  this 
ingenious  autlior  in  what  we  have  farther  to  fay  on  the 
fubjefl ;  and  we  doubt  not  but  that  our  readers  will  think 


ticable  modifications  of  that  c?.fe.  Perhaps  circum. 
llances  cf  refembl.uice  might  occur,  which  would  enable 
us  to  conncifl  many  of  them  together,  and  at  laft  dif- 
cover  the  principles  which  occaficneJ  this  conne«5tion  ; 
by  which  means  a  theory  founded  on  fcience  might  be 
obtained.     And  if  this  point  ihould  not  be  gained,  we 
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to  any  particular  cafe  which  might  be  propofcd. 

There  are  two  gentlcm.in,  whoft  labour?  in  this  re- 
fped  deferve  very  particular  notice,  profeiFor  Michc- 
lotti at  Turin,  and  Abbe  Boil'ut  at  Paris.  The  firll 
made  a  prodigicus  number  cf  experiments  both  on  the 
motion    of   water  through  pipes  .ind  in  open  canals. 


might  perhaps  lind  a  few  general  fafts,  which  arc  mo-  we  do  a  fervice  to  the  public  by  making  thefe  difcuf- 
dihed  iu. all  thcfe  particular  cafes,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  fions  of  the  chevalier  de  Buat  more  generally  known 
we  can  ftilhrace  tlie  general  fafls,  and  fee  the  p;irt  of  the  in  this  country.  It  mull  not  however  be  expeded  that 
particular  cafe  which  depends  on  it.  This  would  be  tlie  we  (hall  give  more  than  a  fynoptical  view  of  them, 
acquifition  cf  what  may  b:  called  an  empirical  theory,  by  conneaed  by  fuch  familiar  reafoning  as  (hall  be  either 
which  every  plienomenon  would  be  explained,  in  fo  far  comprehended  or  confided  in  by  perfons  not  deeply 
as  the  explan.;tion  of  a  phenomenon  is  nothing  more  than  verfed  in  mathematical  fcience. 
die  pointing  out  the  ger.er.il  iaa  rr  law  under  which  it  ^^^^^  j_     y-;  . /j,-^,„.^, 

is  comprehended  ;  and  tliis  theory  would  aiifwer  every  jr 

pra>flical  purpofe,  becaufe  we  Ihould  confidently  forefee         It  is  certain  that  the  motion  of  open   ftreams  muft,  Hisleadlne 
what  confequenc:s  would  refuk   fiom  fuch  and  fuch    in  fume  refpeas,  relemble   that  of  bodies  Aiding  do«n  Pf"P"C- 
premifes ;  or  if  we  (hould  fail   even  in  this,  we  (hould    inclined  planes  perfeflly  polilhed  ;  and  that  they  would  '""'•• 
Hill  have  a  feries  of  expel inients  i"o  comprehenhve,  that    accelerate  continually,  were  they  not  oblbuifted  :  but 
we  could  tell  what  place  in  the  feries  would  correfpond    they  aie  obftrufled,  and   frequently  move  uni'ormly. 

This  can  only  arife  from  an  equilibrium  between  the 
forces  which  promote  their  defcent  and  tiiofe  which 
oppofe  it.  Mr  Buat,  therefore,  aflumes  the  leading 
propofition,  that 

U'hen  luati-r  fotjis  uniformly  on  any  channel  or  led,  the 
accderai'ing  force  nuh'ich  obliges  it  to  move  is  equal  to  the 
They  were  performed  at'the  cxpence  of  the  fovereign,  /""  "f  all  the  rejijlances  ivhich  it  meets  luith,  'whether  ari- 
and'no  expencc  was  (pared.  A  tower  was  built  of  tlie  f"'g  j'ram  its  c-Mn  vifciJity,  or  from  tbefriSlion  of  its  bed. 
fined  mafonry,  to  fetve  as  a  vetTel  from  which  the  wa-  Tliis  law  is  as  old  as  the  formation  of  river?,  and 
ter  was  to  ifiuc  through  holes  (-f  various  fizes,  under  (hould  be  the  key  of  hydraulic  fcience.  Its  evidence 
prelTures  from  j  to  22  feet.  The  water  was  received  is  clear;  and  it  is,  at  any  rate,  the  bafis  of  all  uniform 
into  bafons  conftructed  of  mafonry  and  nicely  lined  with  motion.  And  llnee  it  is  fo,  there  mull  be  fome  con- 
ftucco,  from  whence  it  was  conveyed  in  canals  of  brick-  liderable  analogy  between  the  motion  in  pipes  and  in 
work  lii-.ed  with  (lucco,  and  of  various  forms  and  de-  open  channels.  Both  owe  their  origin  to  an  inequality 
clivities.  The  experiments  on  the  expence  of  water  of  preiiure;  both  wouU  accelerate  continually,  if  nothing 
through  pipes  are  of  all  that  have  yet  been  made  the  hindered  ;  and  both  are  reduced  to  uniformity  by  the 
moll  numerous  and  exa^,  and  may  be  appealed  to  on    vifcidity  of  the  fluid  and  the  friftion  i  f  the  channel.  , ^ 

every  occafion.     Thofe   made    in  open  canals  are  (lill        It  will  therefore  be  convenient  to  examine  the  phc-  Tliefuhjcfl 
more  numerous,  and  are  no  doubt  equally  accurate;    nomena  of  water  moving  in  pipes  by  the  n>flicn  of  its  ofthi-fol- 
but   they  h^ve  not  been  fo  contrived  as  to  be  fo  gene-    weight  only  along  the  Hoping   chann;L     But  previous  loAJngdlf- 
rally  ufelul,  being  in  general  very  unlike  the  important    to  this,  we    mult  take  fome  notice  of  the.rf*fMSii'n  ™f|.j"'"'"" 
cafes  which  will  occur  in  praflice,  and   they  feein  to    to  the  entry  of  water  into  a  ch.innel  of  aiif  kind,  ari-  P" ''  ' 
have  been  contrived  chiefly  with  the  view  of  cllablilh-    fing  from  the  defleftion  of  the  niany  different  lihimcnts 
ing  or  overturning  certain  points  ol'  hydraulic  doflrine    which  piefs  into  the  cliannel   from   the  rcfervciir  from 
wliich  were  probably  prevalent  at  the  time  among  the    every  fide.  Then  ";e  fli.dl  be  able  to  fcpanarc  this  diminu- 
pradlical  hydraulift  .  tion  of  motion  from   rhe  fum    total  that  is  obferved. 

The  experiments  of  Boffnt   are  alfo  of  both  kinds ;    and  alcertain  what  part  remains  as  produced  by  the 
and  though  on  a  much  fmailcr  fcalc  than  thole  of  Mi-    fubfcquent  obftruflions. 

chelotti,  fecm  to  deferve  equal  confidence.  As  far  as  We  then  Ih.ill  confider  the  principle  of  uniform  mi- 
they  follow  the  f.»me  tiack,  they  pcrfcftly  coincide  in  tion,  the  equilibrium  between  the  power  and  the  re- 
their  refults,  which  fhould  procuie  confidence  in  the  liftauce.  The  power  is  the  relative  height  of  ilie 
other  ;  and  they  are  made  in  fituat'ons  much  more  column  of  fluid  which  tends  to  move  along  the  in- 
analoorous  to  the  ufual  praflicil  caf.-;^.      This  makes    clined  plane   of  its  b;d  ;  tlie  refillance  is  the  friilion 

of 
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ofthebed,  the  vifcldlty  of  ths  fluid,  and  its  adhefion    that  Immenfe  adva-tages  miiy  b:  thus  derived,  wl:h  a     Theory, 
to  the  fides.     Here  are  nscelFanly  combined  a  number    moderate  expence,  even  from  trifling  broolcs,  if  we  wil' — ^-■^^^^ 


gradually  detached    relinquifli  all  prejudices,  and  not    imagine    that  fuch 
:i    viz.   the  ej'.tent  of    conveyance  is  impoffiMc,  bscaufe  it  cannot  be  carried  on 


of  circumftanccs    which  mull  b 
that  we  may  fee  the  effect  of  each. 

the  bed,  its  p-rimeter,  and  its  flopc.     By  examining  by  fuch  boats  and  fmallcrait  as  we  have  been  accullom 

the  effedls  produced  by  variations  of  each  cf  thefe  fe-  ed  to  look  at. 

parnely,  we  difcover  what  fhare  each  has  in  the  gene-  The  cffeds  cf  canals  of  derivation,  the  rules  or  max- 

ralefFeil;  and  having  thus   analyfei  tlie  complicated  ims  of  draining,  and  the  general  maxims  ofembark- 

phenomencn,  we  ftiall  be  able  to  combine  thofe  its  ele-  ment,  come  In  the  next  place  ;  and  our  difcuffions  will 

ments,  and  frame  a  formula  which  ihall  comprehend  conclude  with  remarks  on  the  moll;  proper  forms  for 

every  circumftance,  from  the  greatefl  velocity  to  the  the  entry  to  canals,  locks,  docks,  harbours,  and  moulhs 

extinflion  of  all    motion,  and  from  the  extent' of  a   rl-  of  rivers,  the    bed  iliape  for  the  darlings  of  bridges 

ver  to  the  narrow  dimenfions  of  a  quill.     We    Ihall  and  of  boats  for  inland  navigations,  and  fuch  like  fub- 

compare  this  formula  with  a  feries  of  experiments  in  all  ordinate  but  interefiing  particulars,  which  will  be  fug- 

this  variety  of  circumflances,  partly  made  by  Mr  Buat,  gefted  by  the  general  thread  of  difculfion.                                 ^^ 

'"  am  other  authors ;  and  we  Ihall  It  is  confidered,  as  phyfically  demonftrated  (fee  Hv- Natural  v 


and  partly  collected  from 

leave  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  agreement. 


DROSTATics    and     HvuRALLici),  that    water  ilfuing  locity.es- 


troduce  Into  thefe  beds,  the  different  velocities  of  the  the  orifice  from  the  horizontal  furface  of  the  ftagnant^,, 
fame  ftream,  the  intenfity  of  the  refinance  produced  water.  This  we  fhall  call  Its  Natural  Velocity. 
by  the  inertia  of  the  materials  cf  the  chramel,  and  the  Therefore  if  we  multiply  the  arei  of  the  orifice  by 
force  of  the  current  by  wlilch  It  continually  afts  en  this  velocity,  the  product  will  be  the  bulk  or  quantity 
this  channel,  tending  to  change  cither  its  dimenfions  of  tire  water  which  is  difcharged.  This  we  may  call 
or  its  f^rm.  We  111  all  endeavonr  to  trace  the  origin  the  Natural  Expence  of  water,  or  the  Natural 
of  thefe  great  rivers  which  fpread  like  the  branches  of  Discharge. 
a  vigorous  tree,  and  occupy  die  furface  even  of  a  vail        Let  O  reprefent  the  area  or  feftlon  of  the  orifice  ex- 

—    ~    '     •         •       •    •  '  preffed  in  fome  known  meafure,  and  i  its  depth  under 

the  furface.  Let_^/ exprefs  tlie  velocity  acquired  by  a 
heavy  body  during  a  fecond  by  falling.  Let  V  be  the  me- 
dium velocity  of  the  v.'ater's  motion,  Q^  the  quantity  of 
water  difchaiged  during  a  fecond,  and  N  the  natural 

but  it  anfwers  a  ftill  greater  purpofe ;   it   enables   us    expence.  

We  know  that  V  is  equal  to  V  2j  X  -v/'^.  Therefore 
N=0.  Vz^.-Zi!. 

If  thefe  dimenfions  be  all  taken  in  Englifli  feet,  we 
have  V^  2g  very  n-arly  equal  to  8  ;  and  therefore  V  =: 
8v//',  and  K=O.S^h. 

But  In  our  prefent  bufinefs  it  is  much  more  conve- 
nient to  meafure  every  thing  by  inches.  Therefore 
fince  a  body  acquires  the  velocity    of  32    feet  2  inches 


ccnt'.nent.     We  fhall  follow  them   In  their  courfe,  un- 
fold all  their  windings,  ftudy  their  train,  and  regimen, 
and  point  out  ,the  law  of  its  (lability  ;  and  we  lliall  in- 
veftit;ate  the  caufes  of  their  deviations  and  wanderings. 
The  ftudy  of  thefe  natural  laws  pleafes  tlie  mind 


to  aiTift  nature,  and  to  haften  her  operations,  which 
imr  wants  and  our  impatience  often  find  too  llow.  It 
enables  us  to  command  the  elements, and  toj'orce  them 
to  adminifler  to  our  wants  and  our  pleafures. 

We  fhall  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  apply  the 
l;nowledge  which  v>'e  may  acquire  to  the  fclation  of  the 
moft  Important  hydraulic  queftions  which  occur  In  the 
praflice  of  the  civil  engineer. 

We  fhall  ccnfider  the  effefls  produced  by  a  pei-ma-  ■        r        1         \  r    c  ■     \  1 

jj-.-       .       „„     •  A  1      .1.  ■         f  m  a  fecond,  we  have    2er:64  leet  4  mcnes  or  772  men. 

nent  addition  to  any  river  or  ftream  by  the  union  ot  '  u  v. 

another,  and    the    oppofite    effeft    produced    by    any  es,  and  V  2^=27,78  inches  nearly  27J:  inches, 
draught  or  offset,  iliowing   the  elevation  or  depiefllon        Therefore  V=i/  772^'-^,  =27,78y'/;,  and  N  =  O. 

produced  up  the  ftream,  and  the  change  mad.-  in  the  ^ -jiz^  h,-=0.zi,-i%t/h. 
depth  and  velocity  below  the  addition  or  offset.  But  it  is  alfo  well   known,  that  if  we  were  to  calcu- 

We  fhall  pay  a  fimilar  attention  to  the  temporary  late  the   expence  or  difch^rge  for  every  orifice  by  this 

fwells  produced  by  frefiies.  fimple  rule,  we  fhould  in  every   inftance   find    it  much 

We  Ihall  afcertain  the  effecfis  of  ftraightening  the  greater  than  nature  really  gives  us. 
courfe  cf  a  ftream,  v.'hich,  by  Ir.creafing  its  Hope,  mult  When  water  iffues  through  a  hole  in  a  thin  plate,  the 
increafe  Its  velocity,  and  therefore  fink  the  waters  above  lateral  column?,  preffing  into  the  hole  from  all  fides, 
the  place  where  the  curvature  was  removed,  and  dimi-  caufe  the  iffuing  filaments  to  converge  to  the  axis  of 
nilh  the  tendency  to  overflow,  while  the  fame  imme-  the  jet,  and  contrad  its  dimenfions  at  a  little  diftance 
diate  coKfequence  muft  expofe  the  places  farther  down  from  the  hole.  And  it  is  in  this  place  of  greateft  con- 
to  the  rlfk  of  floods  from  which  they  would  otherwife  tradinn  that  the  water  acquires  that  velocity  which 
have  been  free.  ^g  obferve  In  our  experiments,  and  which  we  affame 

The  effefls  of  dams  or  weirs,  and  of  bars,  mull  then  as  equal  to  that  acquired  by  falling  from  the  furface. 

he  confidered  -,  tlie  gorge  or  fwell  which  they  produce  Therefore,  tliatoui  computed  difcharge  may  bell  agree 

up  the  ftream   muft  be    determined  for   every  diftance  with  obfervation,  it  muft  be  calculated  on  the  fuppo- 

ivom  the  weir  or  bar.     This  will   furnilli  us  with  rules  fition  that  the  orifice  is  diminilhed  to  the  fize  cf  this 

for  rendering  navigable  or  floatable  fuch  v/aiers  as  have  fmalleft  feftion.     But  the  contraflion  is  fubjecl  to  va- 

too  little  depth  or  tco  great  Hope.     And  it  will  appear  nations,  and  the  dimenfions  of  this    fmalleft   feclioa 

are 
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arc  at  all  limes  difficiJt  to  afcertain  wiik  precifion. 
It  is  theyctore  much  more  convenient  to  compute  from 
the  real  dimenllnns  of  the  orifice,  and  to  correif>  this 
computed  dil'chargc,  by  rrcans  of  an  aiftunl  companfon 
of  the  computed  and  effective  difcharges  in  a  feries  ot 
experiments  made  in  fitnations  rcfembling  thoi,:  cafes 
which  moll  frequently  occur  in  ptaflice.  Tliis  correc- 
tion or  its  caufe,  in  the  mecl^aiiiim  of  tliofe  inteinal  mo- 
tions, is  generally  called  Contraction  by  th?  writers 
on  hydraulics  ;  and  it  is  not  confined  to  a  hole  in  a 
thin  plate :  it  happens  in  fome  degree  in  all  cafes 
vhere  fluids  are  made  to  pais  througli  narrow  places. 
It  happens  in  the  ectry  into  all  pipes,  canals,  and 
Cuices ;  nay  even  in  the  padage  of  water  over  the 
edge  of  a  board,  fuch  as  is  ufually  fet  up  on  the 
head  of  a  dam  or  weir,  and  even  when  this  is  immer- 
fed  in  water  on  both  fides,  as  in  a  bar  or  keep,  fre- 
quently employed  for  raifing  the  waters  of  die  level 
ftreams  in  Flanders,  in  order  to  render  them  navigable. 
We  mentioned  an  obfervation  §  of  Mr  Buat  to  this  ef- 
feifl,  when  he  faw  a  goofberry  rife  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  canal  along  the  face  of  the  bar,  and  then  ra- 
pidly fly  over  its  top.  We  have  attempted  to  reprefent 
this  motion  of  the  filaments  in  thefe  different  fituations. 

Fig.  5.  A  ihows  tke  motion  through  a  thin  plate. 

B  (hows  the  motion  when  a  tube  of  about  two  dia- 
meters long  is  added,  and  when  the  water  flows  with 
a  full  mouth.  This  does  not  ahvays  happen  in  fo  Ihort 
a  pipe  (and  never  in  one  that  isfliorter),  but  the  water 
frequently  detaches  itfelf  from  the  fides  of  the  pipe, 
and  flows  with  a  contraifted  jet. 

C  fliows  the  motion  when  the  pipe  projecls  into 
the  infide  of  the  velfel.  In  this  cafe  it  is  difliicult  to 
make  it  flow  full. 

D  reprefents  a  mouth-piece  fitted  to  the  hole,  and 
formed  agreeably  to  that  Ihape  which  a  jet  would  af- 
furae  of  itielf.  In  this  cafe  all  contradion  is  avoided, 
becaufe  the  mouth  of  this  pipe  may  be  confidercd  as 
the  real  orifice,  and  nothing  now  diminiflies  the  dif- 
charge  but  a  trifling  fri(flion  of  the  fides. 

E  ihows  the  motion  of  water  over  a  dam  or  weir, 
where  the  fall  is  free  or  unobftruijted  ;  the  furface  of 
the  lower  flreara  being  lower  than  the  edge  or  fole  of 
the  wafl.e-bo.vd. 

F  is  a  fimilar  rcprefentation  of  the  motion  of  water 
over  what  we  would  call  a  l.ir  or  letp. 

It  was  one  great  aim  of  the  experinients  of  Miche- 
lotti  and  Bodut  to  determine  the  efFefls  of  contraftion 
in  thefe  cafes.  Michelotti,  after  carefully  obferving  the 
form  and  dimenficms  of  the  natural  jet,  made  various 
mcuth-piects  refembling  it,  till  he  obtained  one  whicli 
produced  the  fmalleft  diminution  of  the  computed  dif- 
charge,  or  till  the  dilcharge  computed  for  the  area  of 
its  fmaller  end  appioached  the  nearell  to  the  effedive 
tiifcharge.  And  he  at  lall  obtained  one  which  gave  a 
difcharge  of  983,  when  the  natural  difcharge  would 
have  been  a  tooo.  This  piece  was  formed  by  the  revo- 
lution of  a  trochoid  round  the  axis  of  the  jet,  and  the 
dimtnfions  were  as  follow  : 

Diameter  of  the  outer  orifice      =:  36 

inner  orifice       =  46 

Lenj.'th  of  the  a».ii  =   i^f, 

TheTel'ults  of  the  experiments  of  tlic  Abbe   BolTut 
and    of  Michelotti   fcarccK-    ditfer,   and    tliey  are  ex- 
prefTed  in  the  f^jUowing  table  : 
I 


Part  I, 

ICOOOZ 

r0.27,78v''^     Theory. 

6526 

0.18,1  $■//} 

6195 
6173 

o.i-j,2\</h 

8125 

0.22,57y/iJ 

681+ 

O.I  8,93 -/A 

5137 

o.i4,27v'i 

9831 

953^ 

9730 

0.27,31  v'-i 
0  2f),49.v/A 
o-2  7.03V''4 

N.  or  the  natur.al  expcnce 
Q__for  the  thin  plate  fig.  AT 

almoll  at  the  furface  J 

QJbr  ditto  at  the  depth  of  8  feet 
Qjor  ditto  at  the  deptli  of  1 6  feet 
Ojor  a  tube  2  diameters  long, 7 

Tig.  B.  I 

Q^tor  ditto  proje<fling  inwards7 

and  flpivin;;  lull  J 

Qfor  ditto  with  acontradlcd  jet,! 

fis- '-  i 

QJor  the  mouth-piece,  fig.  D . 
(^tbr  a  weir,  fig.  E. 
(^fcr  a  bar,  fig.  F. 

The  numbers  in  the  lall  column  of  this  Utile  table 
.are  the  cubical  inches  of  water  difcharged  in  a  fecond 
when  the  height  h  is  one  inch. 

It  mult  be  obferved  that  the  difcharges  afflgned  here 
for  the  weir  and  bar  relate  only  to  the  contradlions  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  palHige  over  the  edge  of  the  board. 
The  weir  may  alio  fuffer  a  diminution  by  the  con- 
traiftions  at  its  two  ends,  if  it  (hould  be  narrower  thaii 
the  dream,  which  is  generally  the  cafe,  becaufe  thii 
two  ends  arc  commonly  of  fquare  mafonry  or  wood- 
woik.  The  contraiSion  there  is  nearly  the  fame  with 
that  at  the  edge  of  a  thin  plate.  But  this  could  not 
be  introduced  into  this  table,  becaufe  its  effect  on  the 
expence  is  the  fame  in  quatitity  whatever  is  the  length 
ot  the  wafle-board  of  the  weir. 

In  like  manner,  the  diminution  of  difcharge  througk  nimlnu- 
a  fluice  could  not  be  expreffcd  here.     When  a  fluice  is  tion  of  dlf- 
drawn  up,  but  its  lower  edge  ftlll  remains  under  water,  charge 
the  difcharge  is  contr<i.fled  both  above  and  at  the  fides,  '|"°"?J'  * 
and  the  diminution  of  difcharge  by  each  is   in  propor-    "'"'  ^' 
tion  to  its  extent.     It  is  not  eafy  to   reduce  either  of 
thefe  contraflions  to  computation,  but  they  may  be  ve- 
ry eafily  obferved.     We  frequently  can  obferve  the  wa- 
ter, at  coming  out  of  a  fluice  into  a  mill-courfe,  quit  the 
edge  ot  the  aperture,  and  fhow  a  part  oi  the  bottom 
quite  dry.     This  is  always  the  cafe  when  the  velocity 
of  efllu.t  is  confiderable.     When  it  is  very  moder.ate, 
tl:is  place  is  occupied  by  an  eddy  water  almoft  ftagnant. 
When  the  head  of  the  water  is  8  or  10  inches,  and  runs 
off  freely,  the  fpace  left  between  it  and  tlie  fides  is  about 
i\  inches.     If  the  fides  of  the  entry  have  a  flope,  this 
void  fpace  can  never  appear  ;  but   there  is  always  this 
tendency  to  convergence,  which  diminiflies  the  quantify 
of  the  difcharge. 

It  will  frequently  abridge  computation  very  much  to 
confider  the  water  difcharged  in  thefe  different  fitua- 
tions as  moving  with  a  common  velocity,  which  we  con- 
ceive as  produced  not  by  a  tall  from  the  furface  of  the 
fluid  (which  is  exaiJt  only  wlien  the  expence  is  equal  to 
the  natural  expence),  but  by  a  fall  /;  accommodated  to 
the  difcharge  :  or  it  is  convenient  to  know  the  height 
which  would  produce  that  very  velocity  which  the  wa- 
ter iffues  with  in  thefe  fituations. 

And  alio,  when  the  water  is  obferved  to  be  aiftuaily 
moving  wiih  a  velocity  V,  and  we  know  whether  it  is 
coming  through  a  thin  plate,  through  a  tube,  over  a 
dam,  &c.  it  is  neceti'ary  to  know  the  preffure  or  head 
OK  wATtR  li  whic'.i  has  acflu.illy  produced  this  velocity. 
It  is  convenient  therelore  to  have  the  tollowing  num- 
bers in  readincfs. 

ilfor 


h  for  the  natural  expence  = 
h  for  a  thin  plate  -  = 
/;  for  a  tube  2  diam.  long  = 
/;  for  a  dam  or  weir  -  = 
/;  for  a  bar  -  = 
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It  was  necefiary  to  premife  thefe  facts  in  liydrau- 
lics,  that  \vc  may  be  able  in  every  cafe  to  diftinguilh 
between  the  force  expended  in  the  entry  of  the  water 
into  the  conduit  or  canal,  and  the  force  employed  in 
overcoming  the  refiftances  along  ths  canal,  and  in  pre- 
ferving  or  acceleratine;  its  motion  in  it. 

The  motion  of  running  water  is  produced  by   two 
caufes  ;    i.  The  aftion  of  gravity;  and,  2.  The   mobi- 
lity of  the  particles,  which  makes  them  alTume  a  level 
in  confined  veflels,  or  determines  them  to  move  to  that 
of  fide  where  there  is  a  defeft  of  preffiire.     When  the  fur- 
■^'  face  is  level,  every  particle  is  at  red,  being  equally  pref- 
fed  in  all  diredlions  ;   but  if  the  furface  is  not  level,  not 
only  diies  a  particle  on  the  very  furface  tend  by  its  own 
weight  towards  the  lower  fide,  as  a  body  would  ilide 
along  an  inclined  plane,  but  there  is  a  force,  external  to 
itfelf,  arifmg  from  a  fuperiority  of  prelfure  on  the  up- 
per end  of  the  furface,  which  pullies  this  fuperficial  par- 
ticle towards  the  lower  end  ;  and  this  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  fuperficial  particles,  but  affefls  every  particle  with- 
in the  mafs  of  water.       In  the  velTel  ACDE  (fig.  6.), 
containing  water  with  an  inclined  furlacc  AE,  if  we 
fuppofe  all  frozen  but  the  extreme  columns  AKHB, 
FGLE,  and   a   connefting  portion  HKCDLG,  it  is 
evident,  from  hydroftatical  laws,  that  the  water  on  this 
conneifting  part  will  be  pufhed  in  the  diredion  CD  ; 
and  if  the  frozen  mafs  BHGF  were  moveable,  it  would 
alfo  be  pulhed  along.      Giving  it  fluidity  will  make  no 
change  in  this  refpeft ;  and  it  is  indifferent  what  is  the 
fituation  and  fliape  of  the  connei^fing  column    or  co- 
lumns.     The  propelling  force  (MNF  being  horizontal) 
is  the  weight  of  the  column  AMNB.     The  fame  thing 
will  obtain  wherever  we  feleifl  the    vertical    columns. 
There  will  always  be  a  force  tending  to  pufh  every  par- 
ticle of  water  in  the  direction  of  the  declivity.      The 
confequence  will  be,  that  the  water  will  fink  at  one  end 
and  rife  at  the  other,  and  its  furface  will  reft  in  the  ho- 
rizontal pofition  aOe,  cutting  the  former  in  its  middle 
O.     This  cannot  be  unlefs  there  be  not  only  a  motion 
of  perpendicular  defcent  and  afcent  of  the  vertical  co- 
lumns, but  alfo  a  real  motion  of  tranflation  from  K  to- 
wards L.     It  perhaps  exceeds  our  mathematical  (liill  to 
tell  what  will  be  the  motion  of  each  particle.     Newton 
did  not  attempt  it  in  his  invertigation  of  the  motion  of 
waves,  nor  is  it  at  ail  neceflaiy  here.       We  may,  how- 
ever, acquire  a  very  diflinft  notion  of  its  general  effeift. 
Let  OPQJ)e  a  vertical  plane  palfing  through  the  middle 
point  O.     It  is  evident  that  every  particle  in  PQ,  fuch 
as  P,  is  preffed  in  the  diredion  Q_i),  with  a  f  irce  equal 
to  the  weight  of  a  fiiiglc  row  of  particles,  whofe  length 
is  the  difference  between  the  columns  BH   and  FG. 
The  force  adting  on  the  particle  C>_is,  in  like  manner, 
the  weight  of  a  row  of  particles  ::=  AC — ED.      Now 
if  OQ,  OA,  OE,  be  divided  in  the  fame  ratio,  fo  that 
Vol.  XVI. 
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all  the  figures  ACDE,  BHGF,  &c.  may  be  fimilar.  Theory. 
we  fee  that  the  force  arifing  folely  from  the  declivity  and  ''•—^^^^-^ 
ailing  on  each  particle  on  the  plane  OQ,  is  proportion- 
al to  its  depth  under  the  furlace,  and  tnat  the  row  of 
particles  ACQDE,  BHPGF,  occ.  which  is  to  be  mo- 
ved by  it,  is  in  the  fame  proportion.  Hence  it  un- 
queftionably  follows,  that  the  accelerating  force  on  each 
particle  of  the  row  is  the  fame  in  all.  Therefore  the 
whole  plane  OQ__tends  to  advance  forward  together 
with  the  fame  velocity  ;  and  in  the  inftant  immediately 
fucceeding,  all  thefe  particles  would  be  found  again  in 
a  vertical  plain  indefinitely  near  to  OO  ;  and  if  we 
fum  up  the  forces,  we  (hall  find  them  the  fame  as  if  OQ 
were  t!)c  opening  of  a  fluice,  having  the  wacer  on  the 
fide  of  D  ftandiug  l;vel  with  O,  and  the  water  on  the 
other  fide  ftanding  at  the  height  AC.  This  refult  n 
extremely  different  from  that  of  the  hafty  theory  of 
Guglielmini.  He  confiders  each  particle  in  OO  as 
urged  by  an  accelerating  force  proportional  to  its  depth, 
it  is  true  ;  but  he  makes  it  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
row  OP,  and  never  recolledls  that  the  greateft  pai  t  of 
it  is  balanced  by  an  oppofite  preffure,  nor  perceives  that 
the  force  which  is  not  balanced  mull  be  dl.^ributed 
among  a  row  of  panicles  which  varies  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion with  itfelf.  When  thefe  two  circumflances  are 
negle>5ted,  the  rtCult  mull  be  incompatible  with  obfer- 
vation.  When  the  balanced  forces  are  taken  into  the 
account  of  prelfure,  it  is  evident  that  the  furface  may 
be  fuppofed  horizontal,  and  that  motion  fiiould  obtain 
in  this  cafe  as  well  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  lloping  furface  : 
and  indeed  this  is  Guglielmini's  profeifed  theory,  anJ 
what  he  highly  values  himfelf  on.  He  announces  this 
difcovery  of  a  new  principle,  which  he  calls  the  energy 
of  deep  waters,  as  an  important  addition  to  hydraulics. 
It  is  owing  to  this,  fays  be,  that  the  great  rivers  are  not 
flagnant  at  their  mouths,  where  they  have  no  percep- 
tible declivity  of  furface,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have 
greater  energy  and  velocity  than  farther  up,  where  they 
are  Ihallower.  This  principle  is  the  bafis  of  his  impro- 
ved theory  of  rivers,  and  is  infilled  on  at  great  length 
by  all  the  fubfequent  writers.  Buffon,  in  his  theory  of 
the  earth  makes  much  ufe  of  it.  We  cannot  but  won- 
der that  it  has  been  allowed  a  place  in  the  theory  of 
rivers  given  in  the  great  EnrycloJ>c"Ji:  of  Paris,  and  in 
an  article  having  the  fignature  (O)  of  D'Alembert. 
We  have  been  very  anxious  to  fhow  the  falfity  of  this 
principle,  becaufe  we  confider  it  as  a  mere  fubterfuge 
of  Guglielmini,  by  which  he  was  able  to  pitch  up  the 
mathematical  theory  which  he  had  {o  haftily  taken  from 
Newton  or  Galileo  ;  and  we  think  that  we  have  fecu- 
red  our  readers  from  being  mifled  by  it,  when  we  ihow 
that  this  energy  muft  be  equally  operative  when  the  fur- 
face is  on  a  dead  level.  The  abfurdity  of  this  is  evi- 
dent. We  fhall  fee  by  and  by,  that  deep  waters,  when 
in  aiftual  motion,  have  an  energy  not  to  be  found  in 
fhallovv  running  waters,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
continue  that  motion  :  but  this  is  not  a  moving  prin- 
ciple ;  and  it  will  be  fully  explained,  as  an  immediate 
refult  of  principles,  not  vaguely  crinceived  and  indi- 
ftinflly  exprelfed,  like  this  of  Guglielmini,  but  eafily  un- 
derftood,  and  appreciable  with  the  greatell  precifion.  I'c 
is  an  energy  common  to  all  great  bodies.  Although 
they  lofe  as  much  momentum  in  furmnunting  any  ob- 
ftacle  as  fmall  ones,  they  lofe  but  a  fmall  portion  of 
their  velocity.  At  prefent,  employed  only  in  confider- 
L.  1  inp- 
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ing  the  progredive  motion  of  an  open  (Iream,  whofe 
luiface  is  not  level,  it  is  quite  enough  tliut  we  fee  that 
fuch  a  inotii>n  muil  obtain,  and  that  we  fee  that 
there  are  prcpelling  forces;  and  that  thofe  forces 
ariie  fJJy  from  the  want  of  a  level  furface,  or  from 
the  fl 'pe  of  the  furface;  and  liiat  ;  with  refpe^^  to  any 
ore  particle,  tlie  force  afling  on  it  is  proportional  to 
the  dirt'erence  of  le\'el  between  eacli  of  the  two  columns 
(one  on  each  fide  of  the  particle)  which  produce  it. 
Were  the  fuifice  level,  there  would  be  no  motion  ;  if  it 
is  not  level  there  will  be  motion  ;  and  this  motion  will 
be  proportion  d  to  the  want  of  level  or  tlie  declivity  of 
the  furface  :  it  is  of  no  cor.fiquence  whether  the  bottom 
be  level  or  not,  or  what  is  its  Ihape. 

Hence  we  draw  a  fundamental  principle,  that  t/.'t 
motion  of  rivers  depends  entirely  «n  the  Jhpe  of  the  fur- 
face. 

The  SLOPE  or  declivity  of  any  inclined  plane  is  not 
properly  expreired  by  the  difference  of  height  alone  ot 
its  extremities  ;  we  niuft  al.o  coiifider  its  length  :  and 
the  meafure  of  the  f!  pe  mud  be  fuch  that  it  miiy  be 
the  fame  while  the  declivity  is  the  fame.  It  muft  there- 
fjre  be  tl'.e  fame  ovei  the  whole  ot  any  one  inclined 
pUne.  We  Ihall  anfwer  tiiefe  conditions  exaif>ly,  if  we 
la"i<e  i'or  the  meafure  of  a  flope  the  fraftion  which  ex- 
prelfes  the  elevation  of  one   extremity  above  the  other 
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divided  by  the  length  of  the  plane.     Thus 

exprefs  the  declivity  of  the  plane  AF. 

i>  If  the  water  met  with  no  refiftance  from  the  bed  in 
wlii'.h  it  ru  .3,  if  it  hal  no  adhefion  to  its  fides  and  bot- 
tom, and  if  its  fluidity  were  perfect,  its  gravity  would 
accelerate  its   courfe   continually,  and  the  earth  and  its 

f.  inliabit.ints  would  be  depiivcJ  of  all  the  advantages 
which  they  derive  from  its  numberltfs  (beams.  They 
would  run  off  fo  quickly,  that  our  fields,  dried  up  as 
foon  as  watered,  would  be  barren  a:  d  ufelefs.  No  foil 
could  refill  the  impetU'lity  of  the  torrents ;  and  their 
accelerating  force  would  render  them  a  deftroying 
fcourge,  were  it  not  that,  by  kind  Providence,  the  re- 
fiftance  of  the  bed,  and  the  vifcidity  of  the  fluid,  be- 
come a  check  which  reins  them  in  and  fets  bounds  to 
their  rapidity.  In  this  mannei  the  friflion  on  the  fides, 
which,  by  the  vifcidity  of  the  water,  is  communicated 
to  the  wh'le  mafs,  and  the  very  adht  finn  of  the  par- 
ticles to  each  other,  and  to  the  fides  of  the  channel,  are 
the  caufes  wliich  make  the  refillances  bear  a  relation  to 
the  velocity  ;  fo  that  the  refiftaiices  augmenting  with 
the  velocities,  come  at  lad  to  balance  the  accelerating 
fore-.  Then  tlie  velocity  now  acquired  is  prefcrved, 
and  the  m'tion  becomes  uniform,  without  being  able 
to  acquire  new  i  .creafe,  nnlefs  fome  change  lucceeds 
either  in  the  (lope  or  in  the  capacity  of  the  channel. 
Hence  arifes  the  fecnnd  maxim  in  the  m  tion  of  rivers. 
\i\A\.  ivhi  n  a  Hreiim  moves  unifrmly,  the  rejijlancc  is  equal 
to  the  accelerating  force. 

As  in  the  ..fflnx  if  water  thnnigh  orifices,  we  pafs 
over  tlie  very  be;.;i  ining  of  heacceleratel  motion,  which 
is  a  matter  of  fpeculative  curiofity,  and  confider  the 
motion  in  a  (late  of  pjrmanency,  depending  on  the  head 
of  wa'.er,  the  area  of  the  orifi  e,  the  vclocitv,  and  the 
cxpence;  fo,  in  the  then- v  of  tlie  uniform  motion  of 
rivers,  we  C' nl'ider  the  flope,  the  tranlvcrfe  fefiion  or 
area  of  the  dream,  the  Uniterm  velocity,  and  tlie   ex- 


pence.  It  will  be  convenient  to  a(Kx  preclfe  meanings 
to  the  terms  which  we  Ihall  employ. 

I'he  SECTION  of  a  III  earn  is  the  area  of  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  dlreiflion  of  the  general  motion. 

The  refinances  arife  ultimately  from  the  aftion  of  the 
water  on  the  internal  furface  of  the  diannel,  and  nuift 
be  proportional  (dzleiis  p.iribus)  to  the  extent  of  the 
aiflion.  Therefore  it  we  unfold  the  whole  edge  of  tliis 
fecflion,  which  is  rubbed  as  it  were  by  the  palling  wat>  r, 
we  Ihall  have  a  mealure  of  the  extent  of  this  aft, on.  In 
a  pipe,  circular  or  prilmatical,  the  whole  circumference 
is  afted  on  ;  but  in  a  river  or  canal  y\CDQ  (lig.  6.) 
the  horizontal  line  a  O  f,  which  makes  the  upper  boun- 
dary of  the  feiflion  a  C  D  f,  is  free  from  all  adion.  The 
ai5lion  is  confined  to  the  three  lines  a  C,  CD,  D  <■ . 
We  fliall  call  this  line  a  CD  e  the  border  of  the  fec- 
ticn. 

The  MEAN  VELOCITY  is  that  with  which  the  whole 
feftion,  moving  equally,  would  generate  a  folid  equal 
to  the  expencc  of  the  ftream-  This  velocity  is  to  be 
found  perhaps  but  in  one  filament  of  the  dream,  and 
we  do  rot  know  in  which  filament  it  is  to  be  found 

Since  we  are  attempting  to  edablifli  an  empirical 
theorv  of  the  motion  of  rivers,  founded  entirely  on  ex- 
periment and  palpable  dcduilioi  s  from  them  ;  and  lince 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  experiments  on  open 
(Ireams  which  (hall  have  a  precifion  fufficient  for  fuch 
an  important  purpofe — it  would  be  a  moll  defirable 
thing  to  demondrate  an  exact  analogy  between  the 
mutuil  balancing  of  the  acceleration  and  relillance  in 
pipet  and  rivers  ;  lor  in  thi  fe  we  can  not  only  make 
experimen's  with  all  the  defired  accuracy,  and  admit- 
ting pi  ecife  meafures,  but  we  can  m^ke  them  in  a  num- 
ber of  cafes  tliat  lie  almod  imprafticable  in  liveis.  \\'e 
can  increafe  the  llope  of  a  pipe  from  nothing  to  the 
vertical  polition,  and  we  can  employ  every  dtlired  de- 
gree of  prelRire  fo  as  to  afcertain  its  effecfl  on  the  ve- 
locity in  degrees  which  open  ftreams  will  not  admit. 
The  Chtvalier  de  Buat  has  mod  happily  lucceeded  in 
this  deniondration  ;  and  it  is  here  that  hi^  g  od  fortune 
and  his  penetiation  have  done  fo  much  Jervice  to  prac- 
tical fcience. 

Let  AB  (fig- 7-)  be  a  horizontal  tube,  through 
which  the  water  is  impelled  by  the  prelRire  or  head 
DA.  This  head  is  the  moving  power  ;  and  it  may  be 
conceived  as  confiding  of  two  parts,  perform'ng  two 
diftinft  offices  One  of  them  ii  emph  ycd  in  impref- 
(Ing  I  n"  the  water  that  veL  city  with  which  it  allu,itly 
moi-ts  in  the  tube.  Weie  there  no  obll.uiftior  s  to  tlijs 
motion,  no  greater  head  would  he  wanted  ;  but  there 
are  cbdruftions  anfing  from  friflion,  adht  (Ion,  and 
vifcidity.  This  requires  foi  ce.  Let  this  be  the  office 
tf  the  red  of  the  head  if  water  in  '.he  refeivoir.  Tl  ere 
is  but  one  aihtment,  appropriati  ji,  or  repartifon,  of 
the  whole  head  wh  ch  will  anfwer.  Sup)  i  le  E  to  be 
the  point  of  par'ition,  I'o  that  DE  i:;  the  head  necef- 
fary  for  impreffi  g  the  aOual  velo  ity  on  the  wjter 
(a  head  oi  pufTnie  vhich  ha-  a  relation  t6  the  lorm  it 
circumdance  ol  the  c' try,  and  tlic  con; raft'  n  v(liiih 
takes  place  t'cre).  Th-  n  (I  EA  is  wh' lly  crnp'*  yed 
in  cveicoming  tlie  linniltaneou'  rclldanves  whi>  h  ike 
place  -along  the  hole  t'ibc  A  B,  and  is  in  cqui'ibrio 
wiih  this  lefillan  e.  TJieicf  re  if  vie  apply  at  E  a 
tube  EC  of  the  Ikrtie  length  and  diameter  with  AB, 

and 
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Theory,   and  having  the  fame  degree  of  polilTi  or  rouglmefs  ;  and    clination  being  thus  delermined,  it  will  have  the  fame    Theory* 
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if  this  tube  be  inclined  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  axis 
of  its  extreimty  may  coincide  with  the  axis  of  AB  in 
the  point  C — we  aJjirm  that  the  velocity  will  be  the 
fame  in  both  pipes,  and  that  they  will  have  the  fame 
expence  ;  for  the  moving  force  in  the  Hoping  pipe  EC 
is  compofed  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  column  DE 
and  the  relative  weight  of  the  column  EC  ;  but  this  re- 
lative weight,  by  which  alone  it  defcends  along  the  in- 
clined pipe  EC,  is  precifely  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
vertical  column  EA  of  the  fame  diameter.  Every  thing 
therefore  is  equal  in  tlie  two  pipes,  viz.  the  lengths, 
the  diameters,  the  moving  forces,  and  the  refiftances ; 
therefore  the  velocities  and  difcharges  will  alfo  be 
equal. 

This  is  not  only  the  cafe  on  the  whole,  but  alfo  in 
every  part  of  it.  The  relative  vveight  of  any  part  of 
it  EK  is  precifely  in  equilibrio  with  the  refinances 
along  that  part  of  the  pipe  ;  for  it  has  tlie  fame  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  relative  weight  that  the  refiftance 
has  to  the  whole  refiftance.  Therefore  fand  ih'u  is  the 
tnojl  important  c'lrcuvijlance,  and  the  bafis  ef  the  nuhole  theo- 
ry) the  pipe  EC  may  be  cut  ihorter,  or  may  be  length- 
ened to  infinity,  without  making  any  change  in  the  ve- 
locity or  eipence,  fo  long  as  the  propelling  head  DE 
remains  'he  fame. 

Leaving  the  whole  head  DA  as  it  is,  if  we  lengthen 
the  horizontal  pipe  A 15  to  G,  it  is  evident  that  we  in- 
creafe  the  refiftance  without  any  addition  of  force  to 
overcome  it.  The  velocity  muft  therefore  be  diminifli- 
ed  ;  and  it  will  now  be  a  velocity  which  is  produced  by 
a  fmaller  head  than  DE  :  therefore  it  we  were  to  put 
in  a  pipe  of  equal  length  at  E,  terminating  in  the  ho- 
rizontal line  AG,  the  water  will  not  run  equally  in 
both  pipes.  In  order  that  it  niay,  we  muft  difcover 
the  diminilhed  velocity  with  which  the  water  now 
aiflually  runs  along  AG,  and  we  muft  make  a  head  DI 
capable  of  imprefling  this  velocity  at  the  entry  of  the 
pipe,  and  then  infert  at  I  a  pipe  IH  of  the  fame  length 
with  AG.  The  expence  and  velocity  of  both  pipes  will 
now  be  the  fame  (a). 

What  has  now  been  faid  of  a  horizontal  pipe  AB 
wuold  have  been  equally  true  of  any  inclined  pipe  AB, 
A'B  (fig.  8.)  Drawing  the  horizontal  line  CB,  we 
fee  that  DC  is  the  whole  head  or  propelling  preffure 
for  either  pipe  AB  or  A'B  ;  and  if  DE  is  the  bead  ne- 
celfary  for  the  ailual  velocity,  EC  is  the  head  nece/fary 
for  balancing  the  refiftances;  and  the  pipe  EF  of  the 
fame  length  with  AB,  and  terminating  in  the  fame  ho- 
rizontal line,  will  have  the  fonie  velocity;  and  its  in- 


velocity  and  expence  whatever  be  its  length.  ^ 

Thus  we  fee  that  the  motion  in  any  pipe,  horizontal  Analiigy 
or  {loping,  may  be  referred  to  or  fubftituted  for  the  btiw.en 
motion  in  another  inclined  pipe,  whofe  head  of  water, '''■e'cpipcs 
above  the  place  of  entry,  is  that  produflive  of  the  adtual  '1"^  f^rs 
velocityot  tlie  water  m  the  pipe.  Now,  in  this  caie,  ^^^  bv  Ue 
the  accelerating  force  is  equal  to  the  refiftance  :  we  ijujt. 
m.iy  therefore  confider  this  laft  pipe  as  a  river,  of  which 
the  bed  and  the  flope  are  uniform  or  conltant,  and  the 
current  in  a  ftate  of  permanency  ;  and  we  now  may 
clearly  draw  this  important  condufion,  that  pipes  and 
open  ftreams,  when  in  a  ftate  of  permanency,  perfeilly 
refemble  each  other  in  the  circumftances  which  are  the 
immediate  caufes  of  this  permanency.  The  equilibrium 
between  the  accelerating  force  obtains  not  only  in  ge- 
neral, but  takes  place  through  the  whole  length  of  tlie 
pipe  or  ftream,  and  is  predicable  of  every  individual 
tranfverfe  fe<Sion  of  either.  To  make  this  more  pal- 
pably evident  if  poffible,  let  us  confider  a  Hoping  cy- 
lindrical pipe,  the  current  of  which  is  in  a  ftate  of  per- 
manency. We  can  conceive  it  as  confifting  of  two 
half  cylinders,  an  upper  and  a  lower.  Thefe  are  run- 
ning together  at  an  equal  pace  ;  and  the  filaments  of 
each  immediately  contiguous  to  the  feparatiug  plane 
and  to  each  other,  arc  not  rubbing  on  each  other,  nor 
affefting  each  other's  motions  in  the  fmalleft  degree. 
It  is  true  that  the  upper  half  is  preffing  on  the  lower, 
but  in  a  direflion  perpendicular  to  the  motion,  and 
therefore  not  affeding  the  velocity  ;  and  we  (hall  fee 
prefently,  that  although  the  lower  fide  of  the  pipe  bears 
ibmewhat  more  prelfure  than  tlie  other,  the  refiftances 
are  not  changed.  ( Indeed  this  odds  of  prefl'ure  is  accom- 
panied with  a  difference  of  motion,  which  need  not  be 
confidered  at  prefent ;  and  we  may  fuppofe  the  pipe  fo 
fmall  or  fo  far  below  the  furface,  that  this  ftiall  be  in- 
fenfible).  Now  let  us  fuppofe,  that  in  an  inftant  the 
upper  half  cyhnder  is  annihilated  :  We  then  have  an 
open  ftream ;  andeverycircumftance  of  accelerating  force 
and  of  refiftance  remains  precifely  as  it  was.  The  mo- 
tion muft  therefore  continue  as  it  did  ;  and  in  this  ftate 
the  only  accelerating  force  is  the  flope  of  the  furface. 
The  demonftration  therefore  is  complete. 

From  thefe  obfervations  and  reafonings  we  draw  a  Confe- 
general  and  important  concliilion,  "  That  the  fame  (iiieiice. 
pipe  will  be  fufceptible  of  different  velocities,  which  it 
will  preferve  uniform  to  any  diftance,  according  as  it 
has  different  inclinations  ;  and  each  inclination  of  a  pipe 
of  given  diameter  has  a  certain  velocity  peculiar  to  it- 
felf,  which  will  be  maintained  uniform  to  any  diftance 
L  1  2  what- 


(a)  We  recommend  it  to  the  reader  to  make  this  diftribution  or  allotment  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
preffure  very  familiar  to  his  mind.  It  is  of  the  moftextenfive  influence  in  every  queftion  of  hydraulics,  and  will 
on  every  occafion  give  him  diftinifl  conceptions  of  the  internal  procedure.  Obvious  as  the  thought  feems  to  be, 
it  has  efcaped  the  attention  of  all  the  writers,  en  the  fubjeft.  Lecchi,  m\\\i  Hydraulia  publillied  in  1766, 
afcribes  fomcthing  like  it  to  Daniel  Bernoulli  ;  but  Bernoulli,  in  the  paifage  quoted,  only  fpea  ks  of  the  partition 
of  preffure  in  the  inftant  of  opening  an  orifice.  Part  of  it,  fays  he,  is  employed  in  accelerating  the  quiefcent 
water,  and  producing  the  velocity  of  etfiux,  and  the  remainder  produces  the  preffure  (now  diminilhed)  on  the 
fides  of  the  veffel.  Bernoulli,  Boflut,  and  all  the  good  writers,  make  this  diilribution  in  exprefs  terms  in  their 
explanation  of  the  motion  of  water  through  fucceffive  orifices  ;  and  it  is  furprifing  that  no  one  before  the  Che- 
valier de  Buat  faw  that  the  refiftance  arifmg  from  friflion  required  a  fimilar  partition  of  the  preffure  ;  but  though 
wc  fhnuld  call  this  good  fortune,  we  muft  afcribe  to  his  great  fagacity  and  juftnefs  of  conception  the  beautiful 
ufe  that  he  has  made  of  it :  "  Juum  cu'ique." 


COS  ,     '\     ^      ^' 

Ti.:..iv.  vi'.Atcvei;  and  ilns  vt'ior.ty  i.icri-.i'es  contim:;iny,  ac- 
"--'■>^"— '  coiiling  10  I'.me  luw,  to  be  dil"cov;red  by  tlieory  or  ex- 
pel iinciit,  as  tlx  pofilio;;  of  ihc  pipe  char.jjcs,  Irorn  bj- 
iiig  horizontal  till  ii  btcomcs  vertical ;  in  which  politicn 
it  has  ihs  yre.itcll  uniform  velocity  poUj^iC  relative  to 
its  inclination,  or  depending  on  inclination  alone. 

Let  this  velocity  be  called  the  train,  or  the  rate 
cf  each  pipe. 

It  is  evident  tliat  this  principle  is  of  the  utmoll  con- 
feqoence  in  the  theory  of  hydraulics;  for  by  experi- 
ment we  can  find  the  tiain  ot  any  pipe.  It  is  in  tram 
wahTer  «hen  an  inereafe  of  kngtli  mukrs  no  change  in  the  ve- 
vc.  vclo-     locitv.      If  lcnt;theniiig  the  pipe  .lurealcs  tl;e  velocity, 

d  VJ.V  v:rfa.     And 
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the  (i-pc  of  the  pipe  i>  too  great,  and  vu:  i':rfu.     J\ 
having  difcovcred  the  train  of  the  pipe,  and  obferved 


vel  clTy,  and  computed  the  head  produclive  of  this  ye 
hciiy  with  ihe  contraction  at  ths  entry,  the  remain- 
der of  the  licaJ,  that  is,  the  Hope  (for  this  is  equiva- 
lent to  EA),  is  the  meafnre  of  the  refiilance.  Thus 
we  obtain  the  meafure  of  tlu  rei'iftance  to  the  motion 

If 


E    .      R. 

wi'.er.  What  we  call  the  rc;lilance  h  ilu  dinr.iniitlnn 
of  u  motion  wliich  ■lua.v/i/ have  obtained  but  for  tliefe 
refil^anccs  ;  and  the  bell  way  we  have  of  meafuring 
them  it  by  the  force  which  we  mult  employ  in  order 
to  keep  lip  oi  re;Iore  this  motion.  We  cilimate  this 
motion  by  a  proi^rclTive  velocity,  which  we  meafure  by 
the  expence  of  water  in  a  given  time.  We  judge  the 
velocity  to  dimiuiili,  when  the  quantity  difchargcd  di- 
minilhes;  yet  it  may  be  otlierwife,  and  probably  is 
othcrwife.  The  abfolute  velocity  of  many,  if  not  all, 
of  the  particles,  may  even  be  increafcd  ;  but  many  of 
the  motions,  being  tranfverf.-  to  the  general  diredlion, 
tlie  quantity  of  m.ition  in  this  direction  may  be  lefs, 
wiiile  the  fum  of  the  abfolute  motions  of  all  the  par- 
ticles may  be  greater.       When  we  increafe  the  general 


velocity,  it  is  not  unreafonuble  to  fuppofe  that  the  im- 
piilfes  on  ;ill  tlie  inequalities  are  increafed  in  this  pro- 
portion ;  and  the  number  of  part'cles  thus  impelling  and 
defleiflcd  at    the  fame  time  will  increafe  in  the  fame 
proportion.       The  whole  quantity  therefore  of  thefe 
with  a  given  velocity  in  a  pipe  of  given  diameter.       If    ufe'.cis  and  loft  motions  will   increafe   in  the   duplicate 
we  change  only  the  velocity,  we  get  the  meafure  of  the    ratio  of  the  velocities,  and  the  force  neceiTary  for  keep- 
new  refiitance  lelative  to  the  velocity  ;  and  thus  difeo-    ing  up   the  moticn  will  do  fo  alfo  ;  that  is,  the  refill- 
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ver  the  law  of  relation  between  the  refiilance  and  ve- 
locity. Tlien  changing  only  the  diameter  of  the  pipe, 
we  get  the  meafure  of  "the  refiftance  relative  to  the  dia- 
meter.    This  is  the  aim  of  a  prodigi'  us  number  of  ex- 


inveaiga-     p^fin^jnts  made  and  collefled  by  Buat,  and  which  we 
t.oi. or.  tins  j^^^.j  ^,^  repeat,  but  only  give  the  refuits  of  the  diffe- 


fuh]ci3 


rent  parts  tf  his  invcftigation. 

We  may  exprefs  the  llope  of  a  pipe  by  the  fymbol 

1,  I  being  an  inch  for  inftance,  and  t  being  the  flant 

length  of  a  pipe  which  is  one  inch  more  elevated  at 
one  end  than  at  the  other.  Thus  a  river  which  has  a 
declivity  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  120  fathoms  or  S640 

inches,  has  its  flcpe  =  -li-,  or  — -.     But  in  order 

8640  576c 
to  obtain  the  hydraulic  llope  of  a  conduit  pipe,  the 
heights  of  tlie  refervoir  and  place  of  difcharge  being 
given,  we  mult  fubtrafl  from  the  dilFtrence  of  elevation 
the  height  or  head  of  water  ncceifiry  tor  propelling  the 
WMter  into  any  pipe  with  the  velocity   V,  which  it  is 

fuppofed  aftually  to  have.     This  is The  remain- 

iV;r  J  is  to  be  confidered  as  tlie  height  of  the  declivity, 
\»hich  ii  to  be  diUributcd  equally  over  the  whole  length 

/  of  the  pipe,  and  the  flope  is  then  -,  =  __ 

Tiicre  is  another  important  view  to  be  taken  of  the 
flope,  which  the  reader  fhtmld  rrake  very  familiar  to  his 
thc.uglit>.  It  expielfes  the  proportion  betweeii  the  weight 
of  the  whole  rnlumn  whicii  i^  in  motion  and  the  weight 
which  is  employed  in  <ive;coniing  the  refiilance  ;  and 
the  refinance  to  the  motion  of  any  column  of  water  is 
equal  to  the  v/eight  of  that  column  multiplied  by  the 

fraction —,  which  exprefles  its  flope. 
s 

'  .  We  come  no'v  to  confider  more  particn'arly  the 
refillances  wifich  in  this  manner  bring  the  motions  to  a 
ftate  of  uniformity.  If  we  confi.ler  tne  refnlances 
motioiis  to  which  arife  from  a  caufc  analogous  to  friiflioii,  w,;  fee 
aiUteot  {jj^t  they  muft  depend  entirely  on  tlie  inertia  of  the 
uiiifurnuty. 


antes  Ibould  increafe  as  thefquares  ot  the  velocities. 

Or  if  we  confider  the  refillances  as  arifing  merely 
from  the  curvature  of  the  imperceptible  internal  mo- 
tions occafioned  by  the  inequalities  of  the  fides  of  the 
pipe,  and  as  mea'.iired  by  the  forces  necelfary  for  pre- 
ducing  thefe  curvilineal  motions ;  then,  bccaufe  the 
curves  will  be  the  fame  whatever  are  the  velocities,  the 
deflecting  forces  will  be  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities  ; 
but  thefe  defledling  forces  are  preflures,  propagated  from 
the  parts  urged  or  prelf^d  by  the  external  force,  and 
are  proportional  to  thefe  external  prelfures  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  hydiollatics.  Therefore  the  preliures  or 
forces  necelfary  fur  keeping  up  the  velocities  are  as 
the  fquares  of  thefe  velocities  ;  and  they  are  our  only 
meafures  of  the  refillances  which  mult  be  confidered 
as  f'llowing  the  fame  ratio.  Whatever  view  therefore 
we  take  of  the  nature  of  thefe  refiftances,  we  are  led  to 
confider  them  as  proportional  to  the  fquares  of  the  ve- 
locities. 

We  may  tlierefore  exprefs  the  refiftances  by  the  fym- 

bol  — ,  m  being  fome  number  to  be  difcovered  by  e>.- 

t/t 
periment.     Thus,  in  a  particular  pipe,  the  diminuticu 
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of  the  motion  or  the  refiilance  may  be  the  iccotli 
part  of  the  fquare  of  the  velocity,  and  R  = . 

•^  ICOO 

Now  if  g  be  the  accelerating  power  of  gravity  on 
any  particle, ;?■  wi!l  be  its  accelerating  power,  by  which 
it  would  urge  it  down  the  pipe  whofe  flope  is  _.  There- 
fore, by  the  p'inciple  (f  uniform  motion,  the  equality  of 
the  accelerating  force,  and  the  refiftance,  we  fliall  have 

—  =  ^  and  V  -v^  J  =  \^tng  ;  that  is,  the  product 
m        s 

of  the  velocity,  and  the  reciprocal  of  the  fquirc  root 
of  the  flope,  or  the  quotient  of  the  velocity  divided  by 
the  ttopc,  is  a  coivftant  quantity  V^  tor  any  given 
pipe  ;  and  the  primary  formiil  i  for  all  Uie  uniform  velo- 

Cities  of  one  pipe  is  V  =  — -i. 
V'j  • 

Mr 


R       I       V 


R. 
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Mr  Buat  therefore  exnniineJ  this  by  experiment,  but 
found,  ih  It  even  wi'h  refpedl:  to  a  pipe  or  channel  which 
w<is  unilorm  thri;ughouc,  thi^  was  not  true.  We  coulJ 
give  a.  once  the  final  formula  which  he  found  to  ex- 
prefs  the  velocity  in  every  cafe  whatever ;  but  this 
would  be  too  empirical.  Thechiei  fteps  of  his  veryfa- 
,  gacious  mvellij:;ati  .n  are  inltruclive.  AVe  (hail  there- 
fore mei.tion  them  briefly,  at  leall  as  fir  as  they  tend 
to  give  us  any  collateral  information  ;  and  let  it  always 
be  noted,  chat  the  inllruclion  which  they  convey  is  not 
abftr<(5l  Ipeculation,  but  experimental  truths,  which 
mull  ever  remain  as  an  addition  to  lur  Itock  of  know- 
ledge, although  Mr  Cuat's  dedu^^ions  from  them  ihould 
prove  lalfe. 

He  found,  in  the  fiift  place,  th it  in  the  fame  chan- 
nel the  pr.iducl  of  V  and  vT  i'-creafed  as  \/f  increa- 
fed  ;  tli.it  if,  the  velocities  increafed  fafter  than  the 
fcjuare  toots  of  tlie  flope,  or  the  refinances  did  not  in- 
treafe  as  fait  as  the  iquares  of  the  velocities.  We  beg 
leave  t  ■  rtfer  our  readers  to  whit  we  faid  on  the  re:ilt 
ance  f  pipe<;  co  rh*"  m  tion  of  fluids  through  them,  in 
the  arricl  Pneumaiics.  when  fpeaking  of  bellows. 
They  will  here  lee  very  vnlid  reafons  (we  appreh-.nd) 
for  t.'ii'iking  tfi.u  the  ri.fiilauces  mull  increafe  m -re  flo w- 
ly  than  th.;  Iqu  ires  ot  the  vcloci  ie<^. 

It  being  fnund,  then  that  V  ^J  is  not  equal  to  a 
conftant  qu  intity  vmg,  it  becomes  necclTiry  to  inve- 
(li^^ite  fome  quantity  depenJing  on  a/^,  or,  as  it  is 
called,    fome    fundion  of    \^s,    which     lliiU    render 


border,  and  inverfely  as  the  feflion.      Therefore  in  the 

V 
expreffion  —  which  we  have  given  for  the  refiftance. 

ni  ' 

the  quantity  m  cannot  be  conftant,  except  in  the 
fame  channel ;  and  in  different  channels  it  muft  vary- 
along  with  the  relation  if  the  feaion  to  its  border,  be- 
caufe  the  relillances  diminilh  in  proportion  as  this  rela- 
tion iiicreafes. 

Without  attempting  to  difcover  this  relation  by  thee 
retical  examination  if  the  particular  motions  of  the  va. 
rious  filaments,  Mr  l!uat  endeavoured  to  di.'cover  it  by 
acomparihn  of  experiments.  But  this  required  fome 
manner  ot  ftatiiig  tiiis  proportion  between  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  fedion  and  the  augmentati'm  of  its  border. 

His  fta  ement  is  this  :  He  reduces  every  feilion  to 
a  reiftangular  parallelngram  of  the  iame  area,  and 
having  its  bale  equal  to  the  border  unf  IJed  into 
a  ftraight  line.  The  produil  of  this  bafe  by  the  height 
of  the  reftaugle  will  be  equal  to  the  area  of  the  fee 
tion.  Therefore  this  heiglit  will  be  a  reprefentative  of 
this  variable  ratio  of  the  feaicn  to  is  bord;r.  (We  do 
not  mean  tiiat  there  is  any  ratio  l.etween  a  lurface  and 
a  li  le  :  but  the  ratio  of  feaioa  to  fedion  is  ditferent 
from  rhat  of  border  to  border  ;  and  it  is  the  ratio  of 
th.- e  ratios  which  i.  thus  expreffed  by  the  heig't  ot" 
'his  redaigle).  It  S  be  t;,e  fedtion,  aad  B  the  border, 
o 
g-is  evidently  a  line  equal  to  the  height  of  this  reifl- 

an^le.     Every  feftion  being  in  this  manner  reduced  to 


,ja  a  conftant  quantity.       Let  X    be  this    funiflion    a  reiflangle,  the  perpendicular  height  of  it  may  be  called 


q£\^s>  ^°  ^^^^  ^'=  '^'*"  "ilvvays  have  VX  equal  to  the 

conftant  quantity    '/m^,  or — Hi-  equal  to  the  ac- 

X 

tu.il  velocity  V  of  a  pipe  or  channel  which  is  in  train. 

Mr  Buat,  after  many  triah  and  reH-dlicns,  the  chief 
of  wliich  s>  ill  be  mentioned  by  and  by,  found  a  value 
of  X  which  correfp  nded  with  a  vaft  variety  of  flopes 
and  velocities,  from  motions  almoft  imperceptible,  in  a 
bed  nearly  horizontal,  to  the  greateft  velocities  which 
could  be  produced  by  gravity  alone  in  a  vertical  pipe  ; 
and  when  he  compared  them  t  geiher,  he  f  und  a  very 
difcernible  relati-  n  between  the  refiftances  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  fection  :  that  is,  that  in  two  channels 
which  had  the  i'lme  flope,  and  the  fame  propell  ng 
force,  the  velocity  was  greateft  in  the  channel  which 
hid  the  greateft  lliflion  relative  to  its  border.  Tliis 
may  reafnnably  be  expefled.  The  reiiftances  arife 
from  the  mutual  aifli'n  of  the  water  and  this  b  rdtr. 
The  water  immediately  contigU' us  to  it  is  retarded, 
and  this  retards  the  next,  and  fo  on.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
peiSeJ,  therefore,  that  if  th;  border,  and  the  velocity, 
and  the  ll^pe,  be  the  fame,  the  diminu  ion  of  this  velo- 


the  HYDR.iuLic  MEAN  DEPTH  of  the  feftion,  and  may  be 
e.xprelfed  by  the  fymbol  (/.  ,  Buat  calls  it  the  meanra- 
diu-).  If  die  channel  be  a  cylindrical  pipe,  or  an  (jpen 
half  cylinder,  it  is  evident  that  J  is  half  the  radiiu.  If  the 
fedion  is  a  redangle,  whofe  width  is  "m,  and  height  />, 

the  mean  depth  is  __!1^_^,  &c.  In  general,  if  g  re- 
prefent  the  proportion  ot  the  breadth  of  a  redangular 
canal  to  its  depth,  that  is,  if  q  be  made  =— ,  we  Ihall 


have</=- 


9+2 


or  d  =:  -i — . 
J  +  2 


Now,  fmce  the  refiftan  es  muft  augment  as  tlie  propor- 
tion of  the  border  to  the  fedlion  augments,  m  in  the  for- 

V^        ?  /  — 

mulas  —  =:  e.  and  V  ^s  r=  Vm^,  muft    follow    the 
M         s 


proportions  of  </,  aad  the 


quantity  y'm  ^  muft   be  pro- 


portional   to  ^  d  for    diiTerent    chanr^els,   and 


V« 


V5 


(hould  be  a  conftant  quantity  in  every  cafe. 

Our  author  was  aware,  however,  of  a  very  fpecious 


city  wiil  be  fo  much  the  lels  as  it  is  to  be  Ihared  among    objection  to  the  clofe  dependence  of  the  reliftance  on  obieili 
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a  greater  number  of  partic  es  ;  that  is,  as  'he  are,i  of 
the  feftion  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its 
border.  The  diminution  of  the  general  or  medium  ve 
locity  muft  be  lefs  in  a  cylindrical  pipe  than  in  a  fqu  iie 
one  of  the  fame  area,  becaufe  the  border  of  its  fediim 
is  lefs. 

It  appears  evident,  that  the  refiftance  of  each  particle 
is  i'.i  the  direft  proportion  of  the  whole  reriiUnce,  and 
the  inverfe  proportion  of  the  numher  of  particle-  wh  ch 
leceive  equal  Ihares  of  it.    It  is  therefore  diredlly  as  the 


tie  extent  of  the  border;  and  that  it  might  be  faid 
th.it  a  di  iible  border  did  not  occafion  a  double  relift- 
ance, unkfs  the  preluire  on  all  the  parts  was  the  fame. 
For  It  may  be  na'urally  (  nd  it  is  generally)  fuppofed, 
th.it  'h"  refiftan>-e  will  be  greater  when  the  prelRire  is 
greater.  The  fridion  or  refiftance  ana^'gou^  to  fric- 
tion may  th  refo  e  be  greater  on  an  incli  of  the  bctt.-m 
than  on  an  inch  of  ihe  fides  ;  but  Mr  D'A'erabert  and 
many  others  have  d  niorftrated,  that  the  paths  of  the 
filaments  will  be  the  lame  whatever  be  the  preffures. 

This 


RIVER.  Parti. 

Thismiffht  ferve  to  iuftify  our  inp;eniou5  author  ;  but  every  cafe  >/  d  be  diminiflied  by  cnctenth  of  :in  Inch,   "^-^^ti^ 

he  wds  determined  to  rell  every  tiling  on  experinier.t.  the  calculated  difcliarges  would  agree  very  exaflly  witli 

Ohviated     He  tliercfore  made  an  cicperiment  on  the  ofcillatio  i  of  the  experiment.     Therefore,  tnftcad  of  */ d,  he  makes 

by  an  «-    water  in  fyphons,  which  we  have  repeated  in  the  fol-  ^^^  ^^  v/J_o,i,  and  finds  this  quantity  always  pro- 

pciimcnt     h,wing  form,  which  is  affeded  by  i:.c  fame  circum-  ^j— 

oil  the  of-  iiances,  and  is  fufceptible  of  much  greater  precilion,  portional  to  -J m  g,  or  finds  that  — ^ is  a  con- 
ciliation of  ^j  ot  more  extenlive  and  important  application.                                                                          a/,/  — o,i 

water  in  ,^j^^  ^^^^   velL-'s  ABCl),  a.':i  (fi.;;.  9.)    were  con-  Qant  quantity,  or  very   nearly  fn.     It  varied  from  297 

fyphons.     ^^^^j   ^    ij^^  fyphon  EFG  5  f  e,  which  turned  round  to  287  in  all  fedions  from  that  of  a  very  fmall  pipe  to 

in  the  Ihort  tubes  E  and  e,  without  allowing  any  wa-  that  of  a  little  canal.     In  the  large  fedions  of  canals 

ter   to  efcape  •  the  axes   of  thefc  tubes    being   in   one  and  rivers  it  diminiflied  ftill  more,   but  never  was  kfs 

llraieht  line.  '  The  veifcls  were  about   10  inches  deep,  than  256. 

and  the   branches  FG,/^  of  the  fyphon  were  about         Thisrcfultis  very  agreeable  to  the  moft  diftindl  no- ^^^  ,.^^^^^1^ 

five  feet  Ion".     The  veliels  were  fct  on  two  tables  of  tions  that  we  can  form  of  the  mutual  aiflions   of  the  agreeable 

equal  height,  and  (the  hole  «•  being  (topped)  the  veliel  water  and  its  bed.     We   fee,  that  when  the  motion  of  tu  our  A-. 

ABCD  and  the  whole  fyphon,  were  filled  with  waler,  water  is  obftrufted  by  a  folid  body,  which  defleifts  the  ftinaeftnr- 

and  wat'er  was  poured  into  the  velfel  a  if  </  till  it  Hood  paffing  filament,    the   dilhirbance  does  not  extend   to  """'"^ '*"^ 

at  a  certain  heij/ht  LM.     The  fyphon  was  then  turned  any  confiderable  diftance  on  the  two  fides  of  the  body.  ^^...j^^.  °^j 

into  a  horizontal  pofiti'm,  and  the  ping  drawn  out  of  c.  In  like  manner,  the  fmull  dilUirbauces,  and  irapercep-  i,s  ^cd. 

and  the  time  carefully  noted  which  the  water  employ-  tible  curvilineal  motions,  which   are  occalioned  by  the 

ed  in  rifing  to  the  level  HK  h  h\n  both  velfels.     The  infinitefimal  inequalities  of  the  channel,  muft  extend  to 

■whole    apparatus  was  now  inclined,  fo  that  the  water  a  very  fmall  dillance  indeed  from  the  fides  and  bottom 

run  back  into  ABCD.     The  fyphon   was   now  put  in  of  the  channel.     We  know,  too,  that  the  mutual  adhe- 

a  vertical  pofition,  and  the  experiment  was  repeated,  fion  or  attraiflion  of  water  for  the  folid  bodies  which 

Ivjo  fenlible  or  regular  ditference  was  obferved  in  the  are  moiftened  by  it,  extends  to  a  very  fmall  diftance  ; 

time.     Yet  in  this  experiment  the  prelfurc  on  the  part  which  is  probably  the  fame,  or  nearly  fo,  in  all  cafei. 

G  ?  of  the  fyphon  was  more  than  fix  times  greater  than  Mr  Buat  obferved,  that  a  furface  of  23  fcjuare    inches, 

bciore.     As  it  was  thought  that  the  friction   on  tliis  applied  to    the   furface  of  ftagnant  water,  lifted  1601 

fmall  part  (only  fix  inches)  was  too  fmall  a  portion  of  grains  ;  another  ot  5|fquare  inches  lifted  365  :  this  was 

the  whole  obftruiflion,  various  additional  obftrm^tions  at  the  rate  of  65  gri.in^  per  Inch  nearly,  making  a  cc 

were  put  into  this  part  of  the  fyphon,  and  it  was  even  lumn  of  about  one  fixth  ot  an  inch  high.     Now  this  et- 

lengthened  to  nine    feet ;  but  If  ill  no  remarkable  diiTe-  fe<5l  is  very  n.uch  analagous  to  a  real  contraction  of  tlie 

rence    was   obferved.     It   was  even   thought  that    the  capacity  of  the  channel.     The  water  may  be  conceived 

times  were  lefs  when  the  fyphon  was  vertical.  as  nearly  ftagnant  to  this  fmall  diftance  from  the  border 

Thercfin-        Thus  Mr  De  Buat's  opinion  is  completely  juftified  ;  of  the  fection.     Or,  to  fpeak  more  accurately,  tlie  di- 

ancc  (it-      and  he  may  be  allowed  to  alll-rt,  that  the  rel'iltance  de-  minution  of  the  progrethve   velocity  occafioned  by  tlie 

pcnilsctiicf-pends  chletly  on  tlie    relation  between  the  feiflion  and  fiaflion  and  adhefion  ot  the  fides,  decreafes  very  rapidly 

'y  on  tr  e  V7«F  ""^  ^^  recede  from  the  fides,  and  ceafcs  to  be  fenfible  at 

relation  be-jjj  border    and  that  -yj  Ihould  be  a  conftant  quan-  a  very  fmall  diftance. 

lia'oVand  titv  '^^'  ''■'''"  "^'^''  *''''^'  ^"'^^^  '''''  ^^  "  ^""^  •''"'P'^  And"  n- 

it.  b  ,rder.       ^f-^  ^fcertain  this  point  was  die  objeft  of  the  next  fe-    and  inftruaive  experiment.  He  was  making  experiments  fi,„„d  by 
c  •        .       .„   r.^  „,»,». !,«.... l,;c  ^„,^f;.„  wTc    on  the  produftion  of  vortices,  m  the  manner  fuggeited  by  exptn- 

ries  of  experiments  ;  to   iee  whetlier  tins  quantity  was  v  .        u-  r  .        j r  ,„  .1     .^rr, 

really  conftant.  and,  if  not,  to  difcover  the  law  of  its    SirllaacNew  on  by  whirhng  a  very  accurate  andfmooth- mere, 
variation,    and  the  phyfical    circumftances    which  ac-  ly  pohlhed  cylinder  in  water  ;  and  he  found  that  tlie  rapid 

•  J  .1  •.•„,,   o„^  T^-,„   .l,„r.fV,,„  Ko /.^nf;     motonofthefiirroundinE;  water  was  conhned  to  an  ex- 

companied  the  variations,  and  may   ttieretore  be  conli-  & 

dered 

great 

and 

that 

-  ,.     i—r-     _,,  .  .  / .  -    ,  lilt;  [lie  rcmiaucts  m     piuta.       j.  nt    nn^iiuii  %.«>.n.^u    i^j 

of  any   power  ot  ^  d.     This  quantity  V,;;^  increafed  ^j^^  ,,.hirli„g  cylinder  in  the  ftagnant  water  is  equal  and 

by  fmaller  degrees  in  proportion  as    v7was    greater,  oppofitc  to  the  motion  loft  by  water  pafllna;  along  a 

In  very  great  beds  "^  m  g  was  nearly    proportional   to  furface  etjual  to  that  of  the  cylinder  with  the  fame  velo- 

v'  1,  but  in    fmaller  channels,  the  velocities  diminiftied  ='t>'-     Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  jullificd  in  coiifidering, 

.v,..,.!.  ^»,    ,i,„„  ./"Tij      r>  n-         u        c     r  with  Mr  Buat,   the  feftion  of  the  ftream  as  thus   dimi- 
mucli  more  than  V  Jdid.     Caftinc;  about  for  fome  way       ,     ,  ,  *^"'*^>.  "•  u     1        n  j  .k 

„,-         _,        1  .•         A/TO  rj       1     1       ,.  >  nithed  by  cuttniff  off  a  narrow  border  all  round  the 

of  accommodation,  Mr  Buat  confidered,  that   ome  ap-  "'"";".  "X  '-""'"S  "' 

•_  ••         .  1     ri  1 J  ■     i_    J   .         1  •  ,y  .-  touching  Dart<:.  and  fuppoling  that  tlie  motion  and  dil- 

proximation  at  leaft  would  be  had  by  taking  off  from  '■""'-'""6  F'"^'-.'  '"'"     .'  l'       ^  ,     r ..  j     ►!,    „f 

/-—  .  .  .     „  .       \„,.    °  charire  li  the  fame  as  if  the  root  of  the   mean  depth   of 

V  ,/  iome    conltant  fmall  quantity.      This  is  evident :  t,,^,  g.Q-^^^  ^,^^6  diminilhed  by  a  fmall  quantity,  nearly 

I-orfuch_2_d"niuiutiun   »ull  have  but  a  trilling  affeft  conftant.'    We  fee,  too,  that  the  eflFeft   of  this  muft  be 

when   V   rf  is  great,  and  its  effed  will  increafe  rapidly  infenfible  in  great  canals  and  rivers  ;  fo  that,  fortunate- 

when    v'lHs  very  fmall.     He  therefore  tried  various  ly,  its  quantity  is  beft  afcertained  by  experiments  made 

values  for  this  fubtradion,   and  compared   the    rcfults  with  fmall  pipes.     This  is   attended  with  another  con- 

with  the  former  experiments  ;  and  he  found,  that  if  in  veniency,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Cuat,  namely,  that  tlie 

effect 
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effefl  of  vifcidlty  is  mf>ft  fenfihle  in  great  maflfes  of  wa-  by  increafing  tlie  head  of  water  beyond  what  produces 

ter  in  flow  moti.n,    an. I    is  wlmoft  infenfible  in  fmall  the  velocity  of  the  train. 

pipes,  fo  as  not  to    difturb  thefe    eKperimenf;,      We  Let  AB  (fig.  lo.)  be  a  vertical  tube,  and  let  CA 

niav    herefore  affunrii  257    as  die   general    value    ot  be  the  head  competent  to  the  ve.ocity   in    the    tube. 


^/n 


i 


Vd  —  O'l 


Since  we  have 


•y'. 


-/^— 0,1 


=    297,   we   have   alfo 


m=^'   ^«.'— °''',  =  ^^°9 


=  L°-9   (v'^-o.i)',  = 
s     _  362     ' 

243,7    (\^  J — 0,1  )'•        Tliis   we    may   erprefs    by 
"  {\/  d  —  0,1)'.     And  thus,  when  we  have  exprefleJ 

the   eflfed   of  friilion  by — ,  the  quantity  m  is  vaii- 

V  ' 
able,  and  its  general  value  is  ; ^= in  which 


which  we  fuppofe  to  be  in  train.  The  flope  is  t,  and 
the  full  weight  of  the  column  in  motion  is  the  precife 

meafure  of  the  refiftance.     The  value  of  i,  confidered 

as  a  flope,  is  now  a  maximum  ;  but,  coi.fidered  as  ex- 
prelhng  the  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  column  in 
motion  to  tlie  weight  which  is  in  equillbrio  with  the 
refillance,  it  may  not  be  a  maximum  ;  it  may  furpafs 
unity,  and  /  may  be  lefs  than  I  For  if  the  velfL-l  be 
filled  to  E,  the  head  of  water  is  incieafed,  and  will 
produce  a  geaier  velocity,  and  tliis  will  proJuce  a 
greater  refinance.  The  velocity  being  now  greater, 
the  head  EF  which  imparts  it  muft  be  greater  than 
CA.  But  it  will  nit  be  equal  to  EA,  becauie  the 
unitoim  velocities  are  found  to  inreafe  fafter  than  the 
iq  lare  routs  of  the  prellurcs.  Tliis  is  the  general  fad. 
Theiefore  F  is  above  A,  and  the  weight  of  the  column 
FB,    now    employed  to   overcome    the    refiltance,    is 


ft  {^d—o,iY, 
n  is  an  invariable  abftraft  number  equal  to  243,7  given 
by   the   natuie   of  the  refiftance   which  water  fullains 
fnm  its  bed,  and  which  indicates  its  intenfity. 

And,    lallly,   fince   m   =   n    {'/d — o,i)%  we  have  _     . 

^~  =  ^y^  {</  d—o,i),  and  the  expreffion  of    g'^ater  than  the  weight  of  the  column  AB  m  motion, 

the   velocity  V,  which  water   acquires  and  maintains  In  fuch  cafes,  thereft  re,  -i,  greater  than  unity,  is  a  fort 
along    any    channel    whatever,    now    becomes    V    =:  ^ 

V77    i/"7—  0,1)          297   (v'"?— o,j)  of  fiaitious  flope,  and  only  reprefents  the    proportion 
i- r^: ,  or ,  m  which  of  the  reiutance  to  the  weight  of  the  moving  column. 

„  .      , .  ...  J  ,.  ,      n  This  proportion  may  lu.pafs  unity. 

X  IS  alfo  a  variable  quantity,  depending  on  the  (lope        n,,,  ,.  rjnnor  hp  infinWo  .  ♦„,  r„ r       .1      t.     j    r 

..r  .u    /•    r  u         1  I  /r        .1  1  i>ut  it  cannot  De  inhnite :  tor  iuppofino;  the  head  of 

or  the  iurtace  or  channel,  and  exprelhng   the  accelera-  waiter  infi-.ltp  •  if  tVii=  ,,,.,^„^»   „    c   ■.         1     •  j 

,  ,■  1     •      1         ,,-*••■  •  water  inn.rite  ;  it  tnis  priduce   a    hnite  velocity,  and 

ting  rorce  which,  in  the  cale  ux  water  in  train,  is  m  equi 

librio  w  th  the  refillances  ex 

the  fraftion. 

Having  fo  happily  fucceeded  in  afcertiining  the  va- 
riations of  refiltance,  Lt  us  accompany  Mr  Buat  in  his 
inveltigation  of  the  law  of  acceleration,  expreifed  by  the 
value  of  X. 

Experience,  in  perfefl  agreement  with  any  diftinft 
opinions  that  we  can  iorm  on  thi;-  iubjeft,  had  a^eady 
Ihowed  him,  that  the  refiitances  intreafed  in  a  flower 
ratio  than  that  of  the  fquares  of  the  velrci'ie-,  or  that 


the  velocities  increafed   flower  than  >^, 
in  the  formula  V  =  '/^(y/^^o.Q 

A. 

channel,  we  may  cjiprefs  thus,  V  =  — ,  we  muft  admit 
that  X  is  fenfibly  equal   to  vT  when  the  flope  is  very 


or  water  in  tram,  IS  mequ..    „,e   deduft  from  the    whole  height  the  height  corre- 
prelied  by  the  numerator  of   fponding  to  thi,  finite  velocity,  there  will  remain  an  in- 

finite  head,  the  meafure  of  an  infinite  refiftance  produ- 
ced by  a  finite  velocity.  This  does  not  accord  with 
the  obferved  law  of  the  velocities,  where  the  refift- 
ances  aflually  do  not  i  icreafe  as  faft;  as  the  fquares  of 
the  velocities.  Therefore  an  infinite  head  would  have 
produced  an  infinite  velocity,  in  oppofition  to  the  re- 
fiftaixes  :  taking  off  the  head  of  the  tube,  competent 
to  thi  velocity,  at  the  entry  of  the  tube,  which  head 
Would  alfo  be  infinite,  the  remainder  would  in  all  pro- 


Therefore,    bability  be  fi-i  e,  balancing  a  finite  refiftance. 
,  which,  for  one        '^'^*'  ^''"^^  tlie  va  ue  of  j  may  remain  finite,  although 
the  velocity  be  infinite ;  and  this  is  agreeable  to  all  our 
clearell  notions  of  the  refiftances. 

Adopting  this  p  inciple,  we  muft  find  a  value  of  X 
which  will  anfwer  all  thefe  conditions.     2    It  muft  be 


fmall  or  j  very  t'lea'.     But,  that  we  may  accurately    'eiifibly  proportional  to  y//,  while  s  is  great.     It  muft 


cxprefs  the  velocity  in  pn  poi  tion  a-,  the  flope  augments 
we  muft  have  X  greater  tlian  v^/ ;    and    more,  ver, 

-——  muft  increafe  as  n/J  diminifties.       Thefe   condi- 

tions  are  neceffary,  that  our  values  of  V,  deduced  from 

the  formula  V  =  — ,  may  agree  with  the  experiment. 

In  order  to  comprehend  every  degree  of  fl  pe,  we 
muH  partitulaily  a  tend  to   he  motion  ihriigh  pipes, 

becaufe  -pen  canals  wiU  n  t  furnlh  us  with  inftantes  of  n''  2)  between  its  'alfymptotes  MA,  AB.'would^'reprel 

exaft  TRAINS   with  great  fli^p.s  and  veli'Cuies.      We  j-         ,                               A 

.    ,       ,                     II  '^"^  the  equ;!tion  V  =  —      The  values  of  VT  wo nH 

can  make  pipes  vertical.      I-n  tiiis  cnfe  iisl,  and  the  V^       xae  values  or  v.,   would 

....                „       '„.        .                •'     *  ^^  reprefented  by  the  abfcilfie,  and  the  vcl  cities  by  the 

velocity  IS  the  greateft  pcffible  for  a  train  hy  the  adtion  ordinate  ,  aod  V  V  s  z=  A   would  be  the  power  of  ri-.e 

of  gravity  :  But  we  can  give  greater  velocicie.  than  this  hyperbola.       But  lince  thefe  velocities  are  not  fenfibly 

equal 


always  be  lefs  ilian  y/,  .       3.  It  muft  deviate  from  the 
proportion  of  Vj  ,  fo  niuch  the  more  as  V7  is  fmaller. 

4.  It   mud  n..t  vanifh  when  the  velocity   is  infinite. 

5.  It  muft  agree  with  a  range  of  experiments  with  every 
variety  of  channel  md  of  flope. 

We  fliall  underftand  the  nature  of  this  quantity  X  bet- 
ter by  leprefenting  by  lines  the  quan.ities  concerned  in 
forming  it. 

If  the  vdoci'ias  were  evadly  as  the  fquare  m-^ts  of 
the  flo  e  ,    the  equilateral  hvperb  la  NKS  (fig.    10. 
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Throry. 


,  equal  to  —  except  when  •/ 1  is  very  great,  and  Jcvi- 

f/  s 

£te  the  more  from  this  quantity  as  4/j  is  fmaller ;  we 
may  rcprefonl  ihe  velociiiss  by  the  ordinates  of  another 
curve  PGT,  which  appro.iches  very  near  to  the  hyper- 
bola, at  a  great  Jiftance  fr  m  A  along  AB  ;  but  fepa- 
rates  from  it  when  the  abfcilfx  arc  fmaller  :   h  that  if 


RIVER.  Parti. 

by  making   K=  log.  -/7+l^,  ^f"!  ^^^  ^^'^  velocities    Theory. 


exhibited  in  his  experiments  would  be  very  well  rcpre- 
fented  by  the  formula  V  =I9lJdjtzSlll. 

There  is  a  circumtlancc  which  our  autlior  fcems  to  Mutual  ad- 
have  overlooked  on  this  occafion,  and  which  is  undoubt-  hcfion  of 
edly  of  great  effcit  in    thcfi  motions,  viz.  the  mutual  '!'.*;.'.'"" 
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the  new  curve. 


Its  ordinates  are  equal  to  —  while 


Therefore 


AO  reprefeuts  ihu  value  of  v/ /  (which  we  have  feen    adhefion  of  the  particles  of  water.       This  caiifes  the 
may  become  lei's  than  unity),  which  correfponds  to  an    ^vatcr  wh'ch   is  defcending   (in  a  vertical  pipe  for  ex- 
inti.iite  velocity,  the  line  QO  may  be  tlie  alfymptote  ot    ample)  to  drag  more  water  after  it,  and  thus  greatly  in- 

creafes  its  velocity.  We  have  feen  an  experiment  in  wliich 
the  water  iffiied  from  the  bottom  of  arefervoir  through 
a  long  ver;ical  pipe  having  a  very  gentle   taper.     It 
was   15  feet  long,  one  inch  diameter  at  the  upper  end, 
and  two  inches  at  the  lower.       The  depth  of  the  water 
in  the  rcfcrvoir  was  exaftly  one  foot  ;  in  a  minute  tliet': 
were  difcharged   Zi'^  cubic  feet  of  water.      It  mull 
therefore  have  itfueJ  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
tlie  refervoir  with  the  velocity  of  8,85  feet  per  fecond. 
And  yet  we  know  that  this  head   ot  water  could  not 
10  expre.s  a    u.ciciurc  .i>  .v.,..  .u..v......  .^.    v  -   ••'  ,.     j        .  through  the  hole  with   a  velocity  greater 

to  anfwer   thefe  conditions,  we  fee  in  geneial  that  ^    }^  c  r        j        -ni  •    ■  r  a  .1 

lu  aiuv  CI    111^  A    J  ■.  _   a     ^.1  «  ^„M-.l  tr.    than  6,;6  feet  per  fecond.      This  increafe  mull  there- 

X  mull  be  lefs  than  v/ / .     And  it  mud  not  be  equal  to    ^       ,'■'.,  V  1  r        \  .•        1        1 

■^ '""  "  ,        u   /•    •   J       •     1  r    .V,,,,   „„L-    K^     fore  have  anfen  from  the  ciufe  we  have  mentioned,  and 

anv  power  of  V/  whofc  mdex  is   lefs  than   unity,  be-    .  .-     r  .1  .   •   .     r.       r  .1  ■     r  \\r^ 

•iiij  j^u"..i        "*  '  IS   a  proot  of  the  great  intcnhty  ot  this  force.       We 

caufe  tlien  ^  would  differ  fo  much  the  more  from  uni-    Joubt    not  but    that  tlie  dilcharge  midit  have    been 

much  more  increafed  by  proper  contrivances  ;  and  we 


ticlf  1  ot* 
watt-T. 


ihofe  of  tlic  hyperbola  are  equal  to 

the  ratio  of  thefe  ordinates  or  ~  lliould  be  fuch  that 

it  fhall  be  fo  much  nearer  to  unity  as  y/7  is  greater, 
and  fliall  furpals  it  fo  much  the  more  as  ^  s  \s  fmal- 
ler. 

To  exprefs  X   therefore  as  fome  funi5lion  of  \'s  fo 

<""  — "-i^-'ons,  we  fee  in  general  that    -; 

And  it  mud  not  be  equal  to    ^1'^^"  6,56  teet  per 


ty  as  Vris  greater.  Nor  muft  it  be  any  multiple  of 
y/  s  fuch  as  ?%//,  for  the  fame  reafon.  If  we  make 
X=^/s — K,  K  being  a  conllant  quantity,  we  may 
anfwer  the  firft  condition  pretty  well.  But  K  muft  be 
very  fmall,  that  X  may  not  become  equal  to  rotliing, 
except  in  ibme  exceedingly  fmall  value  of  V  s.  Now 
tlie  experiments  will  not  admit  of  this,  becaufe  the  ra- 

^     does  not  increafe  fufficiently  to  correfpond 


know  many^  inftances  in  water  pipes  where   this  cffeifl 

is  produced  in  a  very  great  degree.  ,g 

The  following  cafe  is  very  diftini5f  :  water  is  brought  ^n  ailual 
into  the  town  of  Dunbar  in  the  county  c  f  Eall  Lothian  cafe,  in 
from  a  fpring  at  the  diftance  of  about  3200  yards.      It  Scotland 
is  conveyed  along  the  firft  1 100  yards  in  a  pipe  of  two 
inches   diameter,  and  the  declivity  is  12  feet  nine  inch- 


tio 


_  _  es ;  from  thence   the  water  flows  in  a  pipe  of  i4-  dia- 

i/s — K  '  *  meter,  with  a  declivity  of  44  feet  3   inches,  making  in 

with  the  velocities  which  we  obferve  in  certain  flopes,  3^11  ^y  f^et.      When  the  work  was  carried  as  far  as  the 

unlefs  we  make  K  greater  than  unity,  which  again  is  in-  two-inch  pipe  reached,  the  difcharge  was  found  to  be 


conlillen:  with  ether  experiments.  We  learn  from  fuch 
canvalTing  tliat  it  will  not  do  to  make  K  a  conftant  quan- 
tity. If  we  fliould  make  it  any  fra(5lionary  power  of  V-f, 
it  would  make  X=o,  that  is,  nothing,  when  s  h  =  i, 
which  is  alfo  contrary  to  experience.      It  would  feem, 


27  Scotch  pints,  of  ioJt  cubic  inches  each  in  a  minute. 
When  it  was  brought  into  the  town,  the  difcliarge 
was  28.  Here  it  is  plain  that  the  defcent  along  the 
fecond  ftretch  of  the  pipe  cnuld  derive  no  impullion 
from  the  firft.     This  was  only  able  to  fupply  27  pints, 


therefore,  that  nothing  will  anfwer    for  K    but  fome    an  j  to  lieliner  it  into  a  pipe  of  equal  bore.      It  was  not 


power  of  V  ,r  which  has  a  variable  index.      The  loga 
rithm  of  V7  has   this  property.      We  may  therefore 
try  to  make  X=-/ j — ^log.  ^/  s.       According  if  we  try 


the  equation  V  = 


■Js — liyp.  log.  Vs 


we  fhall  find   a 


equivalent  to  the  forcing  it  into  a  fmaller  pipe,  and  al- 
moll  doubling  its  velocity.  It  muft  therefore  have 
been  dragged  into  this  fm:iller  pipe  by  the  weight  ot 
what  was  defcending  along  it,  and  this  water  was  exert- 
ing a  force  equivalent  to  a  head  of  16  inches,  increafing 
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very  great  agreement  with  the  experiments  till  the  de-  the  velocity  from  14  to  about  28. 

clivity    becomes    con'Jderable,  or  about  ■^,  which  is         It   muft  be   obferved,  that  if  this  formula  be  jn ft,  proves  that 

much  greater  than  any  river.       But  it  will   not  agree  there  can  be  no  declivity  fo  fmall  th;it  a  current  of  wa-  thcfrsallctl 

wltli  the  vt.ocitii.;.  obfsrved  in  fome  mill  courfes,  and  ter  will  not  take   place  in  it.     And  accordingly  none  declivity 

in  pipes  of  a  ftill  greater  declivity,  and  gives  a  velocity  has  been  obferved  in  the  furface  of  a  flream  when  this  wdl  pro- 

that  is  too  fmall  ;  and  in  vertical  pipes  the  velocity  is  did  not  liappen.     But  it  alfo  fhould  happen  with  re-  ^'^'^  a  c    - 

not  above  one  h*lf  of  the  true  one.     We  fhall  get  nd  fpeft  to  any  dechvity  of  bottom.       Yet  we  know  that 

of  moft   of  thefe  incongruities  if  we   make   K  confift  water  will  liang  on  the  doping  furface  of  a  board  with- 

of  the   hyperbolic   logar'thm   of  vT  ^"S™'^"''^'^  ^y  ^  •'"'^   proceeding   further.       The  caule  of  this   fcems  to 

fm.illcnnft.int  qunntitv,  and  by  trying  various  values  be  the  adhelion  of  the  water  combined  with  its  vifcidity 

forUiis  conftant   quintity,   and  comparing  the  refults  The  vifcidity  of  a  fluid  prefents  a  certain  force  which 

with  exp-riment,  we  may  hit  on  one  fufficiently  exad  muft  be  overcome   before  any  current  can   take  place, 
forallpnaicalpurpofes.                           •  A  feries  of   import.antexpeiiments  were  made  by 

Mr  De   Buat,  after    repeated  trials,  found  that  he  our  author  in  order  to  afceita.n  the  relation  belween 

would  have  a  very  great  conformity  widi  experiment  the  velocity  at  the  furface  of  any  ftream  and  that  at 
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A  coiillant 
part  of  the 
arcclera- 
ting  force 
employed 
in  over- 
coming tke 
vifcidity, 
&c. 


the  bottom.  Thefc  are  curious  and  valuable  on  many 
accounts.  One  circuniftance  dcfervcs  our  notice  here, 
viz.  that  the  difference  bet'jueen  ike  fvpcrficial  and  bJtom 
velocities  of  any  f.ream  are  proportional  to  the  fquare  roots 
of  the  fuperfclal  •velocities.  From  what  has  been  already 
laid  on  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  velocities  among 
the  adjoining  filaments,  we  muft  conclude  that  thefame 
rule  holds  good  with  refpeft  to  the  velocity  of  repara- 
tion of  two  filaments  immediately  adjoining.  Hence 
we  learn  that  this  velocity  of  reparation  is  in  all  caies 
indefinitely  fmall,  and  that  «e  may,  without  danger  of 
any  fenfible  error,  fuppofe  it  a  conftant  quantity  in  all 
cafes. 

We  think,  with  our  ingenious  author,  that  on  a 
review  of  thefe  circumftances,  there  is  a  conftant  or  in- 
variable portion  of  the  acceleratiiig  force  employed  in 
overcoming  this  vifcidity  and  producing  this  mutual  re- 
paration of  the  adjoining  filaments.     We  may  exprefs 

this  part  of  the  accelerating  force  by  a  part  -  of  that 

o 

flope  which  conftitutes  the  whole  of  it.       If  it   were 

not  employed  in  overcoming  this  refiftance,  it  would 

produce  a  velocity  which  (on  account  of  this  refiftance ) 

is  not  produced,  or  is  loft.    This  would  be — — — • 

This  muft  therefore  be  taken  from  the  velocity  exhi- 
bited by  our  general  formula.    When  thus  corredled,  it 

v=  (^5-0,1)  [:~^' — 
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would    become 


3— L^S/ 


But    as  the    term 


LVj -1-1,6 

w  n£ 

* ic 
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Formula 
cxprctHng 
the  uniform 
motion  of 
water. 


V'S— Lv/S/  v'S— L^/S 

compounded  only  of  conftant  quantities,  we  may  ex- 
prefs it  by  a  fingle  number.  This  has  been  colledted 
trom  a  fcrupulous  attention  to  the  experiments  (efpe- 
cially  in  canals  and  great  bodies  of  water  moving  with 
very  fmall  velocities ;  in  which  cafe  the  efFefts  of  vif- 
cidity muft  become  more  remarkable),  and  it  appears 

that  it  may  be  valued  at  J  "^*^''  or  c,«  inches  very 

^  0,09, 
nearly. 

From  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  confiderations, 
drawn  from  nature,  fupported  by  fuch  reafoning  as  our 
moft  diftin(ft  notions  of  the  internal  motions  will  ad- 
mit, and  authorifed  by  a  very  extenfive  comparilon 
with  experiment,  we  are  now  in  a  condition  to  conclude 
a  complete  formula,  expreflive  of  the  uniform  motion 
of  water,  and  involving  every  circumftance  which  ap- 
pears to  have  any  fhare  in  the  operation. 

Therefore  let 

V  reprefent  the  mean  velocity,  in  inches  per  fecond, 
of  any  current  of  water,  running  uniformly,  cr  which 
is  IN  TRAIN,  in  a  pipe  or  open  channel,  whofe  fee- 
tion,  figure,  and  flope,  are  conftant,  but  its  length 
indefinite. 

d  the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  that  is,  the  quotient 
ari'fing  from  dividing  tlie  feiftion  of  the  channel,  in 
fquare  inches,  by  its  border,  exprelled  in  linear  inches. 

J  The  flope  of  the  pipe,  or  of  the  furface  of  the 
current.  It  is  the  denominator  of  the  fraiftion  expref- 
fing  this  flope,  the  numerator  being  always  unity  ;  and 
is  had  by  dividing  the  expanded  length  of  the  pipe  or 
channel  by  the  d'flFerence  of  height  of  its  two  extre- 
mities. 

Vol.  XVI. 


g  Tlie  velocity  (in  inches  per  fecond)  which  a  heavy  Theory, 
body  acquires  by  falling  during  one  leconii.  s-»->/-«» 

n  An  ablhai.^  conftant  number,  determined  by  ex- 
periment to  be  243,7. 

L.  the  liyperbnllc  logarithm  of  the  quantity  to  which 
it  is  prefixed,  and  is  had  by  multiplying  the  common  lo- 
garithm  of  that  quantity  by  2,3026. 

We  fliall  have  in  every  inftance 

ys—^Ws-\-ifi 

This,  in  numbers,  and  Englifti  meafure>  is 
V-307  (v^'Z— 0,1)  .   _ 

And  in  French  meafure 


V  = 


297  (  \^/— 0,1) 


=—0,3   (V^— o.i) 


The  following  table  contains  the  real  experiments 
from  which  this  formula  was  deduced,  and  the  compa- 
riibn  of  the  real  velocities  with  the  velocities  computed 
by  the  formula.  It  confifts  of  two  principal  fets  of 
experiments.  Tiie  fivft  are  thofe  made  en  the  motion 
ot  water  in  pipes.  The  fecond  are  experiments  made 
on  open  canals  and  rivers.  In  the  firil  fet,  column  ift 
contains  the  number  of  the  experiments  ;  2d,  the  length 
of  the  tube  ;  3d,  the  height  of  the  rcfervoir ;  4th,  the  va- 
lues of  S,  deduced  from  column  fecond  and  third ; 
5th  gives  the  obferved  velocities  ;  and  6th  the  veloci- 
ties calculated  by  the  formula. 

In  the  fecond  fet,  column  2d  gives  the  area  of  the 
feiftion  of  the  channel  ;  3d,  the  border  of  the  canal  or 
circumference  of  tlie  fedtion,  deducing  the  horizontal 
width,  which  fuftains  no  fridlion ;  4th,  the  fquare  root 
vQot  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  ;  5th,  the  denominator 
S  of  the  flope ;  6th,  the  obferved  mean  velocities ; 
and  7th,  the  mean  velocities  by  the  formula.  In  the 
laft  ten  experiments  on  large  canals  and  a  natural 
river  the  6th  column  gives  the  obferved  velocities  at 
the  furface. 


Set  I.     Experiments  on  Pipes. 

Experiments  ly  Chevalier  De  Buat. 


Length 

Height 

of 

of 

Pipe. 

Refcrvoir. 

Values  of  s 


Velocities 
obferved. 


Velocities 
calculated 


60 

Table  con- 
taining the 
experi- 
ment from 
which  the 
formula  is 
deduced. 


Fertical  Tube  ^  of  a  Line  in  Diameter  and 

V7=  0,117851. 


Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

I 

12 

16,166 

0,75636 

11,704 

I  2,006 

2 

12 

^h-^^s 

0,9307 

9.753 

10,576 

Vertical  Pipe  i  ^  Lines  Diameter,  and 
•J7=.  0,176776  Inch. 


3 

34,166 

42,166 

0,9062 

45,468 

46,210 

4 

Do. 

38.333 

0,9951 

43.'56 

43.721 

5 

Do. 

36,666 

1,0396 

42,385 

42,612 

6 

V>0. 

35.333 

1,0781 

41,614 

41.714 

M  m 


Th 


^74 


R 


1 1  forf . 


The  fame  Plpi  licri-zonUl. 


7 
8 

9 

lO 


Length 

HeiRht 

Values 

Velocities 

Velocities 

of 

of 

Ofi. 

obfcrvcd. 

calculated. 

P.PC. 

Rifcrvolr. 

b:ch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Incli. 

Inch. 

34, 1 66 

H.5^3 

2,5838 

26,202 

25.523 

Do. 

9.-92 

4,0367 

21,064 

19,882 

Do. 

5,292 

7.036 

14,642 

J  4.447 

Do. 

2,083 

17.637S 

7.320 

2.35' 

Vertical  Pipe  2  Lines  Diameter,  and  t/ d=io,20^l3\. 


II 

36.25 

12 

Do. 

n 

Do. 

'4 

Do. 

51,250 

0,85451 

64.373 

64,945 

45.250 

0,9633s 

59,605 

60,428 

41,916 

1,03808 

57,220 

57.838 

3^.750 

1,12047 

54,186 

55.321 

36.25 


1,3024 

33,500  1 1,29174  I  51,151 

Slime  Pipe  herizontjl. 


16 

36.25 

17 

Do. 

18 

Do. 

19 

Do. 

15,292 
8,875 
5,292 


2.7901  I  33.378 
4.76076 1  25,430 
7,89587 1  19,940 


2,042    ,20,01637  I   10,620 


50,983 


33.167 
24553 
'8.313 

10,492 


Vertical  Pipe  2/5  Lines  Diameter,  and  >/  d=:0,2:^^ig^. 


20 

36.25 

21 

Do. 

22 

Do. 

23 

Do. 

24 

Do. 

25 

Do. 

26 

Do. 

53.250 

50,250 

48.333 
48.333 
47,916 

44.750 
41,250 


0,95235 

85.769 

1,00642 

82,471 

1,0444 

81  646' 
79.948  ]■ 

I.C444 

1,0529 

81,027 

1,1241 

76,079 

1,2157 

73.811 

85,201 
82,461 

80,698 

80,318 

77.5'8 


The  fame  Pipe  with  thifope  

J  '  •'  -^  1.3024 

27  1  36,25  1  37.5    I  1.3323  I  70,822  j  70,138 


The  fame  Pipe  Harizontal. 


28 
29 
30 
3> 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


36.25 

20,166 

Do. 

9,083 

Do. 

7.36' 

Do. 

5. 

Do. 

4,916 

Do. 

4.833 

Do 

3.708 

Do. 

2,713 

Do. 

2.083 

Do. 

1,625 

Do. 

0.833 

2,4303 
5,2686 
6,4504 
9-3573 
9.5097 
9,6652 
12,4624 

16,3135 
21,6639 
27,5102 
52.3427 


5 ',956 

33'577 
28,658 
23,401 
22,989 
22,679 

19.587 
16,631 

14.295 
i2,6So 

7.577 


Pipes  fenjlbly  Horizontal  y*  d=.  0,5,  or  I 
Diameter. 

84,945 
71.301 
58,808 

58,3'0 


.'i? 

117 

36 

5.6503 

40 

117 

26,666 

7.48 

4' 

'3«.5 

20,950 

10,3215 

4Jt  . 

l  "7 

18 

10,7880 

50,140 

32,442 
28,801 

23, '95 
22,974 
22,754 
■9.550 
16,324 
14,003 
12,115 
8,215 

Inch 

85.524 
72,617 
60,034 
58,472 


N^ 


E       R. 


Length 

of 

Pipe 


Inch. 

43 

138.5 

44 

737 

45 

Do. 

46 

Do. 

47 

Do. 

48 

Do. 

49 

Do. 

50 

Do. 

51 

Do. 

52 

Do. 

53 

Do. 

54 

138.5 

55 

737 

56 

737 

of 

Values. 

Velocities  | 
obfervcd.    ! 

Velocities 
calculated. 

Rtfervoir. 

1 

huh. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

6 

23.7 
14.6 

33.1962 
33,6658 
54.2634 

29.341 
28,669 
21,856 

29,663 
29,412 
22,056 

13.7 

Sl^lll^ 

20,970 

21,240 

12,32 

8,96] 
^,96 

64.1573 
87,8679 

19,991 

16,625! 

16,284/ 

19,950 
16,543 

7,780 

101,0309 

15,112 

15.232 

5.93 

132,1617 

13.3 '5 

13,005 

4.2     I 
4.2    J 

0.7 

186,0037 

257,8863 

10,671 
10,441  j 
8,689 

10,656 
8,824 

0.5 
0,15 

'540.75 
51 '3,42 

3.623 
1,589 

3,218 
1.647 

Experiments  by  the  Abbe-  Bossi'T. 
Horizontal  Pipe  I  Inch  Diameter  >t/7z=.  0,5. 


57 
58 


600 
600 


12 

4 


54,59661 
161,312  I 


22,282 
12,223 


'.975 
56 


1.7 


Horizontal  Pipe  l-J-  Inch  Diameter  »/j=  0,5774. 


59 
60 

61 
62 

(>i 

64 

65 
66 

67 
68 
69 
70 


360 

720 
360 
1080 
1440 
720 
1800 
2160 
ic8o 
1440 
iSoo 
2160 


24 

24 
12 

24 
24 
12 

24 
24 
12 
12 
12 
12 


19,0781 
33,6166 
37,0828 
48.3542 
63,1806 
66,3020 
78.0552 

92.9474 

95,8756 

125,6007 

155,4015 

185,2487 


48,534 
34.473 
33,160 
28,075 
24,004 
23,360 
21,032 
18,896 

18.943 
16,128 
14,066 
12,560 


49.515 
35.'3o 
33,106 
28,21 1 
24,023 

23.345 
21,182 

19,096 
18,749 

'5,99' 
14,119 

12,750 


73.904        Horizontal  Pipe  2,01  Inch  Diameter  ^/  d=.  0,708946. 


71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

77 
78 

79 
80 
81 
82 


360 

720 
360 

loSo 

1440 

720 
1800 

2160 

1080 

1440 
1800 

21  60 

^4 
24 
1 2 

24 
24 
12 

24 
24 
12 
12 
1 2 
12 


21,4709 

58,903 

35,8c82 

43. 

41,2759 

40,322 

50,4119 

35.765 

65.  H  48 

30,896 

70,1426 

29.215 

79.8487 

27.470 

94:790' 

27.73' 

99.4979 

23,806 

120,0727 

20,707 

158,7512 

18,304 

188,5179 

'6,377 

58,803 

43'i3'» 
39.587 
35,096 
30,096 
28,796 
26,639 
24079 
23,400 
20,076 
17.788 
16,097 


Mr  Couplet's  Experiments  at  Verfailles. 
Pipe  5  Inches  Diameter  >/  d=.   i,l  1803. 

83  84240      25  3378.26       5,323        5,287 

84  Do.  24  35 '8,98  5.2 '3  5'^^^ 

85  Do.  21,083  4005,66  4,So6  4,807 

86  Do.  16,750  5041,61  4,127  4,22^ 

87  Do.  11,333  7450.42  3.154  3.388 

88  Do.  5,583  15119,96  2,011  2,254 

Pipe  18  Inches  Diameter  t/ll—  2,12132. 

89  I  43200  1 145,083  I  304,973  I  39,159  I.  40,5'o 


N» 


9' 
92 

93 
94 

95 
96 

97 
98 

99 
loo 
101 
102 
to3 
104 
105 
id6 


R      I 

Set  II.     Experiments  -with  a  Wooden 
Canal. 


Section 

of 
Canal. 


Border 

of 
Canal. 


Values 
ofv'rf." 


I  Values  I    ¥^^" 
J.       I  Velocity 

\      01  S.      \    ^  r  J 

obkrved 


Mean 
Veloc. 

calc. 


Trapezium  Canal. 


Inch. 
18.S4 
50,60 

83.43 
27,20 

39.36 
SOi44 
56.43 
98.74 
100,74 

U9  58 
126,20 

130,71 

135.32 

20,83 

34.37 
36,77 
42,01 


Inch. 
13,06 
29,50 
26, 

»5'3i 
18,13 
20,37 
21,50 
28,25 
28,5,:; 
31,06 
31.9^ 
3 -'.47 

33.03 
13,62 

17. 

17.56 

18,69 


Ir.ch. 
1,20107 
1,3096 
1.7913 
i'3329 
1.4734 
1.5736 
1,6201 
1,8696 
1.8791 
1,9622 
1,9887 
2,0064 
2,0241 

1,2367 
1,4219 

1.447 1 
1,4992 


Inch. 
212 
212 
412 
427 

427 
427 
427 

432 

432 

432 

432 

432 

432 

1728 

1728 

1728 

1728 


Redangular  Canal, 


!07 

34.50 

21,25 

io8 

86,25 

27,25 

109 

34.50 

21,25 

no 

35,22 

21,33 

III 

51.75 

23-25 

112 

76,19 

26,08 

»iS 

105,78 

29,17 

114 

69, 

25.25 

"S 

'55.^5 

35.25 

1,27418 
1,77908 
1,27418 
1,28499 
1,49191 
1,70921 
1,90427 
1,65308 

2,09868 


458 
458 

929 

I4I2 
X4I2 
1412 
I4I2 

9288 
9288 


Inch. 

27.51 
28,92 

27.'4 
18,28 

20,30 

22,37 

23.54 
28,29 
28,52 
30,16 

3'.58 
31.89 

32.52 
8,94 

9,71 
11.45 
12,34 


20,44 
28,29 

13.56 

9,20 

12,10 

14.17 

15.55 
4.59 
5>7o 


Inch. 

27.»9 
29,88 

28,55 
20,39 
22,71 
24.37 

25.-4 
29,06 
29,23 
30,60 
3 '.03 
31.32 
31.61 
8,58 
9,98 
10,17 
10,53 


18,66 
26,69 

12,53 
10,01 
11,76 
"3.59 
15.24 
4.56 
5,86 


Set  III.  Experiments  on  the  Canal  of 
Jard. 


N" 

Seflion 

of 
Canal. 

Border 

of 
Canal. 

Values 
ofVZ 

Values 
of/. 

Velocity 
obf.  at 
Surface. 

Veloci- 
ty cal- 
culated 

116 

16252 

402 

6.3583 

8919 

«7,42 

18,77 

117 

11905 

366 

5,70320 

11520 

12,17 

14.52 

»i8 

10475 

360 

5.3942 

15360 

15.74 

11,61 

119 

7858 

340 

4,8074 

21827 

9,61 

8,38 

120 

7376 

337 

4,6784 

27648 

7.79 

7.07 

121 

6125 

324 

4.3475 

27648 

7,27 

6.55 

Experiments  on  the  River  Haine. 


Seaion 

Border 

XO 

of 

of 

River 

Riv-r 

122 

3 '498 

569 

J23 

38«.38 

601 

124 

30905 

568 

•25 

39-39 

604 

Values 


7,43974 
8,03879 
7,37632 
8,iojo8 


Values 
of... 


6048 

6413 

32951 

35723 


Velocity 

at 
Surface 


Velocity 
(mean) 
calcula. 


35.1' 
31.77 
13,61 
15,96 


27,62 
28,76 

ic,o8 
«o,53 


E      R. 

This  comparifon  mu(l  bs  acknowledged  to  hz  mofl 
fatisiaftory,  and  (hows  the  great  penetration  and  ad- 
drels  of  the  author,  in  fo  i'utcefsfuUy  fitting  and  ap- 
preci.itinji  the  ih.iie  wliicli  each  co-oj  crating  cicuiti- 
ftance  has  had  in  producing  the  very  intricjte  and  com- 
plicated effcift.  It  adds  lome  weight  t  >  the  principles 
on  which  he  has  proceeded  in  this  analyfis  of  the  me- 
chanifm  of  hydraulic  motion,  and  muft  give  us  great 
confidence  in  u  theory  fo  fairly  eftablilhed  on  a  very  co- 
pious induflion.  The  author  offers  it  only  as  a  ratio- 
nal and  well-founded  probability.  To  this  charailer  it 
is  certainly  intitled  ;  for  the  fuppofitions  made  in  it 
are  agreeable  to  the  mod  diftinft  notions  we  can  form 
of  thefe  internal  motions.  And  it  muft  always  be  re- 
membeved  that  the  invelligation  of  the  formula,  aU 
thouj.'h  it  be  rendered  fomewhat  more  perfpicuous  by 
thus  having  recourfe  to  thofe  notions,  has  no  depen- 
dence on  tile  truth  of  the  principles.  For  it  is,  in  fadl, 
nothing  but  a  clailifica'ion  of  experiments,  which  are 
grouped  together  by  fome  one  circumftance  of  ilope, 
velocity,  form  of  feiflion,  &c.  in  order  to  difcover  the 
law  of  the  changes  which  are  induced  by  a  variation  of 
the  circumftances  which  do  not  refemble.  The  pro- 
cedure was  precifely  fimilar  to  that  of  the  aftronomer 
when  he  deduces  the  elements  of  an  orbit  from  a  multi- 
tude of  obfervations.  This  was  the  tafk  of  Mr  de  Buat 
and  he  candidly  and  modeftly  informs  us,  that  the  find- 
ing out  analytical  forms  of  expreffion  which  woald  ex- 
hibit thefe  changes  was  the  work  of  Mr  Benezech  de  St 
Honore,  a  young  officer  of  engineers,  and  his  colleague 
in  the  experimental  courfe.  It  does  honour  to  his 
fkill  and  addrefs  ;  and  we  think  the  whole  both  a  pretty 
and  inltruftive  fpecimen  of  the  method  of  difcovering 
the  laws  of  nature  in  the  midft  of  complicated  pheno- 
mena. Daniel  Bernoulli  firft  gave  the  rules  of  this  me- 
thod, and  they  have  been  greatly  improved  by  Lam- 
bert, Condorcet,  and  De  la  Grange.  Mr  Coulomb 
has  given  fome  excellent  examples  of  their  applicatioa 
to  the  difcovery  of  the  laws  of  friftion,  of  magnetical 
and  eleftrical  attraflion,  &c.  But  this  prefent  work 
is  the  moft  perfpicuous  and  familiar  of  them  all.  It  is 
the  empirical  method  of  generalifing  natural  phenome- 
na, and  of  deducing  general  rules,  of  which  we  can 
give  no  other  demonllration  but  that  they  are  faithful 
reprefentations  of  matters  of  faft.  We  hope  that  others, 
encouraged  by  the  fuccefs  of  Mr  de  Buat,  will  foUovf 
this  example,  where  public  utility  is  preferred  to  a  dif- 
play  of  mathematical  knowledge 

Although  the  author  may  not  have  hit  upon  the 
precife  modus  operandi,  we  agree  with  him  in  thinking 
that  nature  fcems  to  aft  in  a  way  not  unlike  what  is 
here  fuppofed.  At  any  rate,  the  range  of  experiments 
is  fo  extenfive,  and  fo  multifarious,  that  few  cafes  can 
occur  which  are  not  included  among  them.  The  ex- 
periments will  always  retain  their  value  (as  we  prefume 
that  they  are  faithfully  narrated),  whatever  may  become 
of  the  theory  ;  and  we  are  confident  thzt  the  formulii 
will  give  an  anfwer  to  any  quetlion  to  which  it  may  be 
applicable  infinitely  preferable  to  the  vague  guefs  of 
tlie  moll,  fagacious  and  experienced  engineer. 

We  muft  however  obferve,  that  as  the  experiments 

on  pipes  were  all  made  with  frrupiilotts  care  in  the  coa- 

triv.ince  and  execution  of  the  apparatus,  exceptitig  only 

thofe  of  Mr  Couple   on  the  rcain  pipes  at  Verlailles, 

M  ni  z  »•« 
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The  theory 
a  well- 
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and 


6l 
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highly  va- 
luable. 


R 


we  nuy  prefumc  ili.it  the  formul.i  gWes  tlie  greatcft 
velocities  which  can  be  eipeifled.  In  ordinary  works, 
Th  vloci  where  joints  are  roiig  h  orlcaky,  where  drops  of  folder 
.ygiv'nbvhangin  the  inl'idc,  where  cock>  intervene  with  defi- 
theformuUcient  water-ways,  where  pipes  have  aul;i\ard  bendings, 
too  lirjfe  contra.5lions,  or  eal.irgenicnts,  and  where  they  may  con- 
for  "rJ'ia-tain  fand  or  air,  we  fliould  reckon  on  a  firialler  velocity 
ry  works.     ^^^^  ^^.j^^^  ^gj-^jjjj  £^^jj^j  ^„f  calculation  ;  and  we  prefume 

that  an  undertaker  may  wiih  confidence  promife  -*-  of 
this  quantity  without  any  lillt  of  difappointing  his  em- 
ployer. We  imaj^ine  that  the  a^ual  performance  of 
canals  will  be  much  nearer  to  t!ie  formula. 

We  have  made  inquiry  after  works  of  this  kind  exe- 
cuted in  Britain,  that  we  might  compare  them  with  the 
formula.  But  all  our  canals  are  locked  and  without 
motion  ;  and  we  have  only  learned  by  an  accidental  in- 
formation from  Mr  Watt,  t!iat  a  canal  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, which  is  18  feet  wide  at  the  furface,  and  fe- 
vcn  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  four  feet  deep,  and  has  a 
Hope  of  one  inch  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  runs  with  the 
velocity  of  17  inches  per  fecond  at  the  furface,  10  at 
the  bottom,  and  14  in  the  middle.  If  we  compute 
the  motion  of  this  canal  by  our  formula,  we  fliall  rind 
the  mean  velocity  to  be  1  y\. 

No  river  in  the  world  has  had  its  motions  fo  much 
fcrutinifed  as  the  Po  about  the  end  of  the  laft  century. 
It  had  been  a  fubjcft  of  100  years  continual  litigation 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bolognefe  and  the  Fer- 
rarefe,  whether  the  waters  of  the  KJieno  fhnuld  be 
thrown  into  the  Tronco  de  Venezia  or  Po  Grande. 
This  occafioned  very  numerous  meafures  to  be  taken  of 
its  fe(flions  and  declivity,  and  the  quantities  of  water 
which  it  contained  in  its  different  dates  of  fullnefs. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  long  eftablilhed  methods  of 
j^neafuring  waters,  which  were  in  force  in  Lonibardy, 
made  no  account  of  the  velocity,  and  not  all  the  intrea- 
ties  of  Caftelli,  Grandi,  and  otiier  moderns,  could  prevail 
on  the  vifitors  in  this  procefs  to  deviate  from  the  efta- 
blidied  methods.  Wc  have  therefore  no  minute  accounts 
of  its  velocity,  though  there  are  many  rough  elfimates 
Xo  be  met  with  in  that  valuable  coUeflion  publilhed  at 
Florence  in  1723,  of  the  v/ritings  on  the  motion  of 
:ivers.  From  them  we  have  extrafted  tlie  only  precife 
(lifervationi  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  work. 

The  Po  Grande  receives  no  river  from  Stellata  to 
the  fea,  and  its  flope  in  that  interval  is  found  moft  fur- 
prifingly  uniform,  namely  fix  inclies  in  the  mile  (redu- 
rityofthe  ^gj  lo  Englifli  meafure).       The  breadth  in  its  great 
"  frelhes  is  759  feet  a;t  Lago  Scuro,  with  a  very  uniform 

depth  of  31  feet.  In  its  lowed  ftate  (in  which  it  is 
called  Po  Magra),  its  breadth  is  not  lefs  than  700, 
and  its  depth  about  loi- 

The  Rheno  has  a  uniform  declivity  from  the  Ponte 
Emilio  to  Vigaranoof  15  inches  per  mile.  Its  breadth 
in  its  greateft  frelhei  is  189  feet,  and  its  depth  9. 

Signor  Coriade  in  his  report  fays,  thai  in  the  ftate 
of  the  great  frelhes  the  velocity  of  the  Rheno  is  mod 
txaflly  f-  of  that  of  the  Po. 

Grandi  fays  that  a  great  frcfh  in  the  Rheno  employs 
12  hours  (by  many  cbfervations  of  his  own)  to  come 
from  Ponte  Emilio  to  Vigarano,  which  is  30  miles. 
TJiis  is  a  velocity  of  44  inches  per  fecond.  And,  by 
Corradc's  prop  rtion,  the  velocity  of  the  Po  Grande 
mud  be  55  incliei  per  fecond. 

Montanari's  obfervaiion  gives  the  Po  Magra  a  velo- 
city of  31  inches  per  fecond. 


«5 


E       K. 

Let  us  compare  iliefe  velocities  with  t'le  velocities 
calculated  by  Buat's  fcrmula. 

The  hydraulic  mean  depths  d  and  D  of  the   Rheno 

and  Po  in  the  great  irelhes  deduced  from  the  above 

meafures,  are  9^,6  and   344  inches  ;  and  their  dopes 

s  and  S  are  -z-ixz  ^"^1  YTrryw-     This  will  give 

307   (  y/V> — 0,1)  /    /—  \  ,- •     1 

^'-P^—, — ,-=^=--0,3  {  Vd— o.«)  =  52,176  mchei 
VS— I-  vS+1.6 

and  3£L(f^-^-o,3  (x/7-o,.)  =  46,727 

inches. 

Thefe  refults  differ  very  little  from  the  velocities 
abovementioned.  And  if  the  velocity  corrcfpnnding 
to  a  dejjth  of  3 1  feet  be  deduced  from  that  obierved 
by  Mortanari  in  the  Po  Magra  10  feet  deep,  on  the 
fuppofilion  that  they  are  in  the  proportion  of  ^J'J  it 
will  be  found  to  be  about  5 3 -J-  inches  per  fecond. 

This  compaiifon  is  iheiefore  highly  to  the   credit  of  Highly  to 
the  theory,    and  would  have  been    very  agreeable  to  t'lc  credit 
M.  de  Buat,  had  he  known  it,  as  we  hope  it  is  to  our  °^  '''^  ''"" 
readers.  "^1' 

We  have  collcfled  many  accounts  of  water  pipes,  and 
made  the  comparifons,and  we  flatter  ourfelvebthat  tliefe 
have  enabled  us  to  improve  the  theory.  They  fhall  ap- 
pear in  their  proper  place;  and  we  may  jull  obferve 
here,  that  the  two-inch  pipe,  which  we  f  rraerly  fpoke 
of  as  conveying  the  water  to  Dimbar,  fli  uld  have  yield- 
ed only  25^-  Scotch  pints  per  minute  by  the  formula, 
indead  of  27  ;  a  fmall  error. 

We  have,  therefore,  no  hefitation  in  faying  lliat  this 
fingle  formula  of  the  uniform  motion  of  water  is  one 
of  the  mod  valuable  preients  wliich  natural  fcience  and 
the  arts  have  received  during  the  courfe  of  this  cen- 
tury. 

We  hoped  to  have  made  this  fortunate  invedigatlon 
of  the  clievalier  de  Buat  dill  more  acceptable  to  our 
readers  by  another  table,  which  fliould  contain  the  va- 
lues of  ^    ' 
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clivity  that  can  occur  in  water  pipes,  canals,  or  rivers. 
Aided  by  this,  which  fuperledes  the  only  difficult  part 
of  the  compulation,  a  perfon  could  calculate  the  velo- 
city for  any  propoied  call:  in  lefs  than  two  minutes. 
But  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  it  ready  for  its  ap- 
pearance in  this  article,  but  we  fhall  not  fail  to  give  it 
when  we  refume  the  fubjedl  in  the  article  IV.itfk- 
IVork.r ;  and  we  hope  even  to  give  its  refults  on  a  fcale 
which  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  will  enable 
the  unlearned  praiffitioner  to  folve  any  quedion  with 
accuracy  in  half  a  minute. 

We  have  now  eftablilhed  in  fome  meafure  aTHEORV 
OF  Hydraulics,  by  exhibiting  a  general  theorem 
which  exprelfes  the  relation  of  the  chief  circunidances 
of  all  fuch  motions  as  have  attained  a  due  of  perma- 
nency, in  fo  far  as  this  depends  on  the  magnitude, 
form,  and  llope  of  the  channel.  This  permanency  we 
have  cxpreffed  by  the  term  train, faying  that  the  Ifream 
is  /'/;  irttin. 

We  proceed  to  confider  the  fubordinate  circumftances 
contained  in  this  theorem ;  fuch  as,  !_/?,  The  forms 
whidi  nature  or  art  may  give  to  the  bed  of  a  running 
dream,  and  the  manner  of  exprefilng  this  form  in  our 
theorem,  zd,  The  gradations  of  the  velocity,  by  which 
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it  (Jecreafes  in  the  difFerein  filaments,  from  the  axis  or 
moft  rapid  filament  to  the  border;  and  the  conneftion 
of  this  with  the  mean  velocity,  which  is  e.;prf(red  by 
our  formula.  3^/,  Having  acquired  fome  dilUnft  no- 
tions of  this,  we  (hall  be  able  to  fee  the  manner  in  which 
undillurbed  nature  works  in  forming  the  beds  of  our  ri- 
vers, the  forms  which  fhe  afFeifls,  and  which  we 
muft  imitate  in  all  their  loc  il  modificatirns,  if  we  would 
fecure  that  permanency  which  is  the  evident  aim  of  all 
her  operations.  We  Ihall  here  learn  the  mutual  aftion 
of  the  current  and  its  bed,  and  the  ciicumifauces  which 
enfure  the  ftabilily  of  both.  Tiiefe  we  m  ly  call  the 
rfg'tmen  or  the  confer.vatkn  of  the  ftreani,  and  may  fay 
that  it  is  In  regimen,  or  in  conjlTvalion.  This  has  a  re- 
lation, not  to  the  dimenlions  and  the  (lope  alone,  or  to 
die  accelerating  force  and  the  refiltance  arifing-  from 
mere  inertia  ;  it  refpefts  imnieJiately  the  tenacity  ot  the 
bed,  and  is  di(Ferent  from  the  train, 

^th,  Thefe  pieces  of  information  will  e.\plain  the 
deviation  of  rivers  from  the  rectilineal  courfc  ;  the  refift- 
ance  occafioned  by  thefe  deviations ;  and  thecircumftan- 
ces  on  which  the  regimen  of  a  winding  ftream  depends. 

§  1.     Of  I  he  Forms  of  the  Channel. 

The  numerator  of  the  fraction  which  exprefTes  the 
vel  icity  of  a  river  in  train  has  y'Ztor  one  of  its  fac- 
tors. That  form,  therefire,  is  moft  favourable  to  the 
m  tion  wh^h  gives  the  greateft  value  to  what  we  have 
called  the  hydrauHc  mean  depth  tl.  This  is  the  prero- 
gative of  the  femicircle,  and  here  dh  equal  to  half  the 
radius ;  and  all  other  figures  of  the  fame  area  are  the 
more  favourable,  as  they  approach  nearer  to  a  femicir- 
cle. This  is  the  form,  therefore,  of  all  conduit  pipes, 
and  fliould  be  taken  for  aqusdufts  which  are  built  of 
mafonty.  Eafe  and  accuracy  of  execution,  however, 
have  made  engineers  prefer  a  redlangular  form  ;  but 
neither  of  thefe  will  do  for  a  channel  formed  out  of  the 
ground.  We  (hall  foon  fee  that  the  femicircle  is  incom- 
patii)le  with  a  regimen ;  and,  if  we  proceed  through  the 
regular  polygons,  we  (hall  find  that  the  lulf  hesagon  is 
the  only  one  which  has  any  pretenfions  to  a  regimen  ; 
yet  experience  (hows  us,  that  even  its  banks  are  too 
ftcep  for  almoft  any  foil.  A  dry  earthen  bank,  not 
bound  together  by  grafs  roots,  will  hardly  fland  with  a 
Dope  of  45  degrees ;  and  a  canal  which  con  veys  running 
waters  will  not  (land  with  this  flope.  Banks  whofe 
bafe  is  to  their  height  as  4  to  3  will  ftand  very  well  in 
moift  foils,  and  this  is  a  flope  very  ufually  given.  This 
form  is  even  affected  in  the  fpontaneous  operations  of 
nature,  in  the  channels  which  (he  digs  for  the  rills  and 
rivulets  in  the  higher  and  fteeper  grounds. 

This  torm  has  fome  mathem.itical  and  mechanical 
properties  which  intitle  it  to  fome  further  notice.  Let 
ABEC  (fig.  II.)  be  fuch  a  trapezium,  and  AHGC 
the  redangle  of  equal  width  and  depth.  Bileift  HB 
and  liG  by  the  verticals  FD  and  KI,  and  draw  die 
verticals  b  B,  ^E.  Becaufe  AH  :  HB=3  :  4,  we  have 
AB=5,  and  BD2=,  and  FD-3,  and  BD  +  DF= 
BA.  From  thefe  premises  it  follows  that  the  trape- 
z'um  ABEC  has  the  f.irae  area  with  the  iciftanaile  ;  for 
HB  being  bifeaed  in  D,  the  triangles  ACF,  BCD 
are  equal.  Alfa  the  border  ABEC,  which  is  touched 
by  the  paffing  ftream,  is  equal  to  FDIK.  Therefore 
the  mean  depth,  which  is  the  quotient  of  the  area  divi- 
ded by  the  border,  is  the  fame  in  both  ;  and  this  is  the 
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cafe,  whatever  is  tl.e  width  LE  at  the  bottom,  or  even    Theory. 
though  there  be  no  redangle  fuch  as  i  B  E  ^  interpofed  ^— '■>^^^ 
between  the  flant  fides. 

Of  all  reaangles,  that  who-f^e  breadth  is  twice  the  Bcft/<°m 
height,  or  which  is  half  of  a  fquare,  gives  the  greateft  of  achan- 
m.an  depth.  If,  therefore,  F  K  be  double  of  FD,  the  '•<=•• 
trapezium  ABEC,  which  has  the  fame  area,  will  have 
the  largeft  mean  depth  of  any  fuch  trapezium,  and  will 
be  the  beft  form  of  a  channal  for  conveying  run- 
ning  waters.  In  this  cafe,  we  have  AC=io,  AH= 
3,  and  BE=:2.  Or  we  m.ay  fay  that  the  beft  form  is 
a  trapezium,  whcfe  bottom  v.idth  is  \  of  the  depth, 
and  whofe  extreme  width  is  '-{>.  This  form  approaches 
very  near  to  that  width  the  torrents  in  the  hills  natn- 
rally  dig  for  themfelves  in  uniform  ground,  where  their 
aaion  i  not  checked  by  ftones  which  they  lay  bare,  or 
which  they  depolite  in  their  courfe.  Thi.  Ij.ows  us,  and 
it  will  be  fully  confirmed  by  and  by,  that  the  channel 
of  a  river  is  not  a  fortuitous  thing,  but  has  a  relation 
to  die  confiftency  of  the  foil  and  velocity  of  the 
ftieam. 

A  reftangle,  whofe  breadth  is  4  of  the  depth  cf  wa- 
ter, will  therefore  have  the  fame  mean  depth  with  a 
triangle  whole  furface  width  is  I  of  its  vertical  depth  ; 
for  this  is  the  dimenfions  when  the  rectangle  ^  B  E  <•  is 
taken  away. 

Let  A  be  the  area  of  the  feaion  of  any  channel,  w 
its  width  (when  reaangular),  and  h  its  depth  cf  water. 
Then  what  we  have  called  its  mean  depth,  or  d,  will  be 

A  luh  t-\     -c  (T       , 

— i~T7' ; ;•     ^"^  "  9  expre(res  the  ratio  of  the 

width  to  the  depth  of  a  redangular  bed ;  that  is,  if 
?=  r->we  have  a  very  fimple  and  ready  exprefflon  for 

the  mean  depth,  either  from  the  width  or  depth.  For 
d—     '^''  A  —    'i  ^ 

Therefore,  if  the  depth  were  infinite,  and  the  width 

finite,  we  fliould  have  (/=  —  ;  or  if  the  width   be  infi- 
2 

nite,  and  the  depth  finite,  we  have  d—h.  And  thefe 
aie  the  limits  of  the  values  of  d;  and  therefore,  in  ri- 
vers whofe  width  is  always  gre.it  in  comparifon  of  the 
depth,  we  may   without  much   error  take    the'r    real  -j 

depth  for  their  hydraulic  mean  depth.      Hence  we  de-  Eftlsiate 
rive  a  rule  of  eafy  recolkaion,  and  which  will  at  all  of  the  ex- 
times  give  us  a  very  near  eftimate  of  the  velocity  and  V^f^f  "f  ^ 
expence  of  a  running  ftream,  -w/z.  that  the  velocilies  (ir^  p"°"!I!^ 
nearly  as  the  fquare  rcols  of  the  depths.      We  find  this 
confirmed  by  many  experiments  of  Michclotti. 

Alfo,  when  we  are  aJowed  to  fuppofe  this  mtio  of  the 
velocities  and  depths,  that  is,  in  a  reftangular  canal  of 
great  breadth  and  (mall  depth,  we  (hall  have  the  quanti- 
ties d  fcharged  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  the  cubes  of  the 
vehcities.  For  the  quantity  difcharged  d  is  as  the  ve- 
locity and  area  joir.tly,  that  is,  as  the  height  and  velo- 
city jointly,  becaufe  when  the  width  is  the  fame  the 

area  is  as  the  height.     Tliereforc,  we  have  d  =h  v. 

But,  by  the  above  remark,  h  ==  n*.  Therefore,  d  — 
v'  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Bolfut, 
Vfil.  ii.  236.  Alfo,  becaufe  </  is  as  v  h,  when  nv  is 
conftant,  and  by  the  ab^ve  remark  (allowable  when 
w  is  very  great  in  proportion  to  h)  1)  is  as  y'  h,  we 
have  </as  ^  V  ^h  or  h-l,  or  the  fquares  of  the  difcharges 
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proporiamal  to  ilic  cubes  of  ihe  heights  in  reflangular  complilh  in  a  year  flie  will  Jo  in  a  century.     The  beds 
bcJb,  and  in  their  correfpondlng  trapeiiiims.  of  our  rivers  have  acquired  fonic  ftability,  bccaule  they 

1.  Knowing  the  mean  depth  and  the  proportion  of  are  the  labour  of  ages.;  and  it  is  to  time  that  we  owe 
the  width  and  real  depth,  we  can  determine  the  dimen-  thofe  deep  and  wide  valleys  which  receive  and  confine 
fions  of  the  bed,  and  we  have  -u>  =tj,t+2j.  .i\\dh=.d  our  rivers  in  channels,  which  are  now  confuhdate,  and 


? 

2.  If  we  know  the  area  and  mean  depth,  we  can  m 
like  manner  fir.d  the  dimcnfions,  that  is,  cf  and  h  ;  for 

A='u,h,  and  <l=     ""'' ,    ;  therefore  w=±^£^-^ 

SU-J-2U 
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3.  If  </  be  known,  and  one 
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can  find  the  ether  ;  for  </= —  gives 

<IU  +  20 


•w^i- f  and  hz^ 

h — d  nv 


-ZJ 


4.  If  the  Telocity  V  and  the  flope  S  for  a  tirer  In 
train  be  given,  we  can  find   the  mean  deptJi  ;  for  V  =: 

V  , 
,  and 


we  deduce  >/  j 0,1—- 


j^~J'=.  to  this  quantity  4-0,1. 

5.  We  can  deduce  the  flope  which  will  put  in  train 
a  river  whofe  channel  has  giveji  dimcufioHs.    We  make 
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— Lv'S+i.G,  which  we  corre(fl  by  trials,  which  will 
be  exemplified  when  we  apply  thele  dodrines  to  prac- 
tice. 

Having  thus  eftabliflied  the  relation  between  tlie  dif- 
ferent circumdances  of  the  form  of  the  channel  to  our 
general  formula,  we  proceed  to  confider, 

5    2.    The  gradations  of  velocity  from  the  middle  of  the 
Jlream  to  thejides. 


with  flopes  which  have  been   gradually  model ated,  fo 
that  they  no  longer  cither  ravage   our  habitations  or  jj 

confound  our  boundaries.  Art  may  imitate  nature,  and  Nature  t» 
by  direfting  her  operations  (which  llie  llill  carries  on  ac- 1><;  -mituted 
cordirtg  to  her  own  imprefcriptible  laws)  according  10  '"  "2*1^'"S 
our  viewj,  we  can  haltcn  her  progrcis,   and  accomplim  n„j^,, 
4*'*  our  puipofe,  during  ihe  fliort  period  of  human    life. 

But  we  can  do  this  only  by  ifudyingthe  unalterable  laws 
of  mcchanifm.  Thefe  are  prcfenttd  to  us  by  fpontane- 
of  the  dimcnfions  be  ous  n.iluie.  Frequently  we  remain  ignorant  of  their 
wA  _:..„,  foundation  :  but  it  is  not  necelfary  ior  the  proipc- 
rity  of  the  fubjcdl  that  he  have  the  talents  of  the  fena- 
tor  ;  he  can  profit  by  the  llalute  witliout  underftand- 
ing  its  grounds.  It  is  {o  in  the  piefent  inftance.  We 
have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  ii;fer  the  law  of  retardatioa 
obferved  in  the  filaments  of  a  running  ftream  from  any 
found  mechanical  principle.  Tlie  problem,  however, 
does  not  appear  bey'  nd  our  powers,  if  we  aiiume,  with 
Sir  Ifaac  Nswton,  that  the  velocity  ot  any  particular 
filament  is  the  aritluiietical  mean  between  thofe  of  the 
filaments  immediately  adjoining.  We  may  be  aflured, 
that  the  filament  in  die  axis  of  an  inclined  cylindrical 
tube,  of  which  the  current  is  in  tr.iin,  moves  thefallell, 
and  that  all  liiofe  in  the  fame  circumference  round  it  are 
moving  with  one  velocity,  and  that  the  flowell;  are 
thofe  which  glide  along  the  pipe.  We  may  affirm  the 
This  (houlJ  be  =  </  S  '^me  thing  of  the  motions  in  a  femi-cylindrical  inclined 
channel  conveying  iUi  open  ftream.  Bui  even  in  tliefe 
we  have  not  yet  demonftrated  the  ratio  between  the 
extreme  velocities,  nor  in  the  different  circles.  This 
mull  be  decided  experimentally. 

And  here  we  are  under  great  obligations  to  Mr  dc 
Buat.  He  has  compared  the  velocity  in  the  axis  of  a 
prodigious  number  and  variety  of  llreams,  differing  in 
fize,  form,  flope,  and  velocity,  and  has  computed  in 
them  all  the  mean  velocity,  by  meafuring  the  quantities 
of  water  difcharged  in  a  given  time.  His  method  of 
meafuring  the  bottom  velocity  was  (imple  and  jull.    He 
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The  knowledge  of  this  is  necelfary  for  iinderftanding  thiew  in  a  goofeberry,  as  nearly  as  poffible,of  thefame 

the  regimen  of  a  river;  for  it  is  the  velocity  of  the  fila-  fpecific  gravity  with  the  water.     It  was  carried  along 

ments  in  contaft  with    the  bed    which    produces  iny  the  bottom  almoll  without  touching  it.     See  Resist- 

Change  in  it,  and  occafions  any  pteterence  of  one  to  jncf.  of  Fluids,  1^°  67.  t 

another,  in  refpefl  of  regimen  or  Ihibility.     Did  thefe        He  difcovered  the  following  laws  :  I.  In  fmall  velo-  Laws^of 

circumllances  not  operate,  the  waters,  true  to  the  laws  cities  the  velocity  m  the  axis  is  to  that  at  the   bottom  the  vdoci^ 

of  hydraulics,  and  confined  within  the  bounds  which  in  a  ratio  of  conrulcr.ible  inequality.     2.  This  ratio  di- ti"  of  dif- 

have  been  afli^ned  them,  would  neither  enl.irge  nor  di-  minilhes  as  the  velocity  increafes,  and  in  very  great  ve-  ''^'•"^'''por- 

minifli  the  area  of  the  channel.     But  this  is  all  tliat  we  locities  appro.<clus  to  the  ratio  of  equality.     "3.  What  J("™^      * 

can  promife  of  waters  perfectly  clear,  running  in  pipes  was  mod  remarkable  was,  that  ^either  the  magnitude  of 

or  hewn  channels.       But  rivers,  brooks,  and  fmaller  the  ch.inucl,  ncr  its  flope,  had  any  intiuence  in  changing 

ftreams,  carry  along  waters  loaded  with  mud  or  fand,  this  proportion,  while  the   mean  velocity  remained  the 

whi.h  theydcpofit  wherever  their  velocity  is   checked)  iUme.     Nay,  though  the  ftream  ran  on  a  ch.annel  co- 

and  they  tear  up,  on  the  other  h^nd,  the  materials  of  vered  with  pebbl-  s  or  coarle  fand,  no  difference  worth 

the  chiniiel  wherever  tlieir  velocity  is  fuffiriently  great,  minding  was  to  be  obferved  from  the  velocity  over  a 

Nature,  indeed,  aims  continually  at  an  equilibrium,  and  p.  lilhed  channel.     4.  And  if  the  velocity  in  the  axis  is 

works  without  ceafirg  to  perpetuate  her   own  pcform-  conftant,  the  velocity  at  'he  bottom  is  alfo  conftant,  and 

ances,  by  cftablifliinG;  an  equality  of  aftion  and  reac-  is  not  alfcifled  by  the  depth  of  water  or   magnitude  of 

tion,  and  proportioning  the  forms  and  diredion  of  the  the  ftream.     In  fome  experiments  tlic  depth  was  thrice 

motions  to  her  agents,  and  to  local  circumftances.    Her  the  width,  and  in  others  the  width  was  thrice  the  depth. 

*ork  is  flow  but  unceafing  »  and  what  (lis  cannot  ac-  This  changed  the  proportion  of  the  magnitude  of  the 

fcdioa 
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Tlienrj-.    fedlion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  rubbing  part,  but  made 
"■""'''''^  no  chnnge  on  the  ratio  of  the  velocities.     This  is  a 
77         thing  which  no  theory  could  point  out. 

Another  mort  important  favfl  was  alfo  the  refult  of 


Mean  velo- 


city 


78 
ExprcfTed 
by  a  for- 
aiub. 


his  obfervation,  viz.  that  the  tnsan  velocity  in  any  pipe  or 
open  Jlream  is  the  arithmetical  mean  betvjten  the  velocity  in 
the  axis  and  the  velocity  at  thejides  of  a  pipe  or  lotlom 
cf  an  open  Jlream.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  the 
ratio  of  the  velocity  in  the  axi^  to  the  velocity  at  the 
bottom  diminilhed  as  the  mean  velocity  increafed.  This 
vatiation  he  was  enabled  to  exprefs  in  a  very  fimple 
manner,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  remembered,  and  to  enable 
us  to  tell  any  one  of  them  by  obferving  another. 

If  nue  take  uuily  from  the  fquare  root  of  the  faper- 
Jicial  -velocity,  exprejfed  in  inches,  the  fquare  of  the  remain- 
der is  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  ;  and  the  mean  velocity  is 
the  half  fum  of  thefe  two.  Tiius,  if  the  velocity  in  the 
middle  of  the  ftream  be  25  inches  per  fecond,  its  fquare 
root  is  five ;  from  which  if  we  take  unity,  there  remains 
four.     The    fquare   of  this,  or   16,  is  the  velocity  at 

the  bottom,  and  — L-T ,  or  20t,  is  the  mean  velo- 

city.  2 

This  is  a  very  curious  and  mod  ufeful  piece  of  in- 
formation. The  velocity  in  the  middle  of  the  ftream 
is  the  ealieft  meafured  of  all,  by  any  light  fmall  body 
floating  down  it ;  and  the  mean  velocity  is  the  one 
which  regulates  the  train,  the  difcharge,  the  effe(fl  on 
machines,  and  all  the  moft  important  confeqaences. 

We  may  exprefs  this  by  a  formula  of  moft  eafy  re- 
coUedlon.  Let  V  be  the  mean  velocity,  v  the  velo- 
city in  the  axis,  and  «  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  ;  we 

'  v-\-u 

and  V  =— '—• 


have  a  =  Vv 


Alfo  V  =  (VV^  +  iy,  and  7)  =  (v^u  -f-  '  )"• 
V=  (v^-4)' .fi,and  V  =  (^--|-4)' +  f 
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u  =  (v'l;- 

Alfo  V — u  =  2 
v/V — i  :   that  is. 


.  i)'and»=  (^v  — ^-4)' 

a/Y '^  and  V  —  V,  =  V  —  1 

the  difference  between  thefe 


I'elo- 


cities  increafes  in  the  ratio  of  the  fquare  roots  of  the 
mean  velocities  diminilhed  by  a  Im.ill  conftant  quan- 
tity. 

This  may  perhaps  give  the  mathematicians  fomehelp 
in  afcertaining  the  law  of  degradation  from  the  axis 
to  the  fides.  Thus,  in  a  cylindrical  pipe,  we  may  con- 
ceive the  current  .is  confifting  of  an  infinite  number  of 
cylindrical  fhells  Aiding  wilhin  each  other  like  the  draw 
tubes  of  a  fpy-glafs.  Each  of  thefe  is  in  equilibrio,  or 
as  much  accelerated  by  the  one  within  it  as  it  is  re- 
tarded by  the  one  without ;  therefore  as  llie  momentum 
of  each  diminilhes  in  the  proportion  of  its  diameter 
(the  thicknefs  being  fuppofed  the  fame  in  all),  the  ve- 
locity of  feparation  moft  increafe  by  a  certain  law  from 
the  fides  to  the  axis.  The  magnitude  of  the  fmall  con- 
ftant quantity  here  fpokcn  of  feems  to  fix  this  law.  jp 

The  place  of  the  mean  velocity  could  not  be  difcr-  Pbce  of 
vered  with  any  precifion.      In  moderate  velocities  it'^'^""^" 
was  not  more  than  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  depth  "-'^^""^J 
diftant  from  the  bottom.     In  very  great  velocities  it  "j^^^'.  "■°' 
was  fenlibly  higher,  but  never  in  the  middle   of  the 
depth. 

The  knowledge  of  thefe  three  velocities  is  of  great 
importance.  The  fuperficial  velocity  is  eafily  obferved  ; 
hence  the  mean  velocity  is  eafily  computed.  This  mul- 
tiplied by  the  feftion  gives  the  expence ;  and  if  we  alfo 
meafure  the  expanded  border,  and  then  obtain  the  mean 
depth  (or  y'^),  we  can,  by  the  formula  of  uniform  mo- 
tion, deduce  the  flope  ;  .or,  knowing  tlie  flopc,  we  can  - 
deduce  any  of  the  other  circumftances. 

The  following  table  of  thefe  three  velocities  ■will  fave 
the  trouble  cf  calculation  in  one  of  the  moft  frequent 
queftions  of  hydraulics. 
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Operation 
of  the 
llrcam  on 
its  bed, 


Velocity  in  Imhis.    | 

Velocity  in  Inches. 

Velocity  in  Inchej. 

Sur- 
face. 

Bottom. 

Mean. 

Sur- 
face. 

Bottom. 

Mean 

f"'-   Bottom 
fact. 

Me  in. 

1 

0,000 

0,5 

34 

23.339 

28,660 

67 

51.639 

59,3 '9  1 

2 

0,172 

1,081 

35 

24,167 

29.583 

68 

52.505 

60,252  1 

3 

o»S37 

1,768 

36 

25. 

30.5 

69 

53.592 

61,1 96 

4 

I. 

2.5 

37 

25,827 

3'.4'3 

70 

54.273 

62,136 

5 

1,5*6 

3.263 

3« 

26,667 

32,333 

7» 

55. '45 

63,072 

6 

2.1 

4,050 

39 

27.5' 

33.255 

72 

56,025 

64,012 

7 

2,709 

4.S54 

40 

28,345 

34.'72 

73 

56,862 

64.932 

8 

3'342 

5.67 

4« 

29,192 

35,096 

74 

57.790 

65,895 

9 

4> 

6.5 

42 

30,030 

36,015 

75 

58,687 

66,843 

lO 

4.674 

7.337 

43 

30,880 

36,940 

76 

59,568 

67,784 

1 1 

5>3^9 

8,iS4 

44 

31.742 

37.871 

77 

60,451 

68,725 

12 

6.071 

9.036 

45 

32,58. 

38,790 

78 

61,340 

69,670 

n 

6,786 

9.«93 

46 

33.432 

39,716 

79 

62,209 

70,605 

'4 

7.S"3 

10,756 

47 

34.29.? 

40,646 

80 

63,10; 

7 ',553 

15 

8,254 

11,622 

48 

35.' 5' 

41.570 

81 

64. 

72,5 

16 

9> 

12,5 

49 

36, 

42.5 

82 

64,883 

73,441 

'7 

9>753 

13.376 

50 

36.857 

43,428 

83 

65,780 

74.390 

18 

10,463 

14,231 

51 

37.712 

44.356 

84 

66,651 

75,325 

•9 

11,283 

15. »4' 

52 

38,564 

45,282 

85 

67,568 

76,284 

20 

12,055 

16,027 

53 

39.438 

46,219 

86 

68,459 

77,229 

21 

12,674 

16,837 

54 

40,284 

47,142 

87 

69.339 

78,169 

22 

13,616 

17,808 

55 

41,165 

48,082 

88 

70,224 

79,112 

*3 

14,402 

18,701 

56 

42,016 

49,008 

89 

71,132 

80,066 

2+ 

i5-»94 

•9.597 

57 

42,968 

49,984 

90 

72,012 

8 1 ,006 

25 

16, 

20,5 

58 

43.771 

50,886 

9' 

72.915 

81,957 

26 

i6,So2 

21,401 

59 

44,636 

51,818 

92 

73.788 

82,894 

27 

17,606 

22,303 

60 

45.509 

52.754 

93 

74.719 

83,859 

28 

18,421 

23,210 

6i 

46,276 

53,688 

94 

75.603 

84,801 

29 

19,228 

24,114 

62 

47.259 

54,629 

95 

76,51 

85.755 

30 

20,044 

25,022 

63 

48,136 

55.568 

96 

77.370 

86,685 

3' 

20,857 

25,924 

64 

49. 

56,5 

97 

78,305 

87,652 

3- 

21,6-8 

26,839 

65 

49,872 

57.436 

98 

79,192 

88,596 

33 

22,506 

27.753 

66 

50,751 

58.376 

99 

80,120 

89,56 

1 
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The  knowledge  of  the  velocity  at  the  bottom  is  of 
the  greateft  ufe  lor  enabling  us  to  judge  of  the  action 
of  the  llream  on  its  bed  ;  and  wf  ihall  now  make  feme 
obfeivations  on  this  particular. 

Every  kind  of  foil  has  a  certain  velocity  confiftent 
with  the  liability  of  the  channel.  A  greater  velocity 
would  en.tble  the  water  to  tear  it  up,  and  a  fmaller  ve- 
locity would  permit  the  depolition  of  more  moveable 
materials  from  above.  It  is  not  enough,  then  for  the 
itability  of  a  river,  that  the  accelerating  forces  are  fo 
adiulled  to  tlie  fize  and  figure  of  its  channel  that  the 
current  may  be  in  train  :  it  mull  alio  be  in  equilibrio 
with  the  tenacity  of  the  channel. 

We  leam  from  obfervation,  that  a  velocity  of  three 
inches  per  fecond  at  the  bottom  will  jull  begin  to  work 
upon  fine  cl.iy  fit  for  pottery,  and  however  firm  and 
compa-fl  it  may  be,  it  will  tear  it  up.  Yet  no  beds  are 
more  liable  than  clay  when  the  velocities  do  not  exceed 
this:  for  the  water  foon  takes  away  the  impalpable 
particles  of  the  fuperfici.d  clay,  leaving  the  panicles  of 
f.ind  (licking  by  their  lower  h.ilf  in  the  rell  of  the  clay, 
which  they  now  protedt,  making  a  very  permanent  bot- 
tom, if  the  dream  does  not  bring  down  gravel  or  coarfe 
land   which  will  rub  oil'  this  very  thin  crull,  and  allow 


another  layer  to  be  worn  off";  a  velocity  of  fix  inches 
will  lift  fine  fand  ;  eight  inches  will  lift  fand  as  coarfe 
as  lintfced  ;  1 2  inches  will  fweep  along  fine  gravel ;  24 
inches  will  roll  along  round  pebbles  an  inch  diameter; 
and  it  requires  three  feet  per  fecond  at  the  bottom 
to  fweep  along  fhivery  angular  ftones  of  the  fize  of  an 

egg-  8» 

The  manner  in  which  unwearied  nature  carries  on  How  car- 
fome  of  tliefe  operations  is  curious,  and  deferves  to  be  "■'ed  on. 
noticed  a  little.      All  mull  recolkd  the  narrow  ridges 
or  wrinkles  which  are  left  on  the  find  by  a  temporary 
fielh  or  ftrcam.     They  are  obfcrved  to  lie  acrois  the 
llream.and  each  ridge  confifts  of  a  llecp  face  AD,  BF 
(fig.  H)  which   looks  down  the  dream,  and  a  gentler 
flope  BB,  FC,  which  conneiflsthis  witli  the  re.\t  ridge. 
As  the  dream  comes  over  the  fird  deep  AD,  it  is  di- 
refted  almoft  perpe.idicularly  againd  the  point  E  im- 
mediately below  D,  and  thus  it  gets  hold  of  a  particle 
of  coarfe  fiind,  which  it  could  not  liave  detached  from 
the  red  had  it  been  moving  parallel  to  the  furface  of  it. 
It  eafily  rolls  it  up  the  gentle  flope  EB  ;  arrived  (here, 
the  particle  tumbles  over  the  ridge,  and  lies  clofe  at  the 
bottom  of  it  at  F,  where  it   is   protedted  by  the   little 
eddy,  which  is  formed  in  the  very  angle ;  otlier  par- 
ticle) 
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ticks  lying  about  E  arc  treated  in  tlie  fame  way,  and, 
tumbling  over  the  lidge  B,  cover  ihc  firlt  panicle,  and 
no>v  protcft  it  tilettualiy  irom  ai^y  funher  diiturbancc. 
The  lame  operalion  is  going  on  at  ihe  bottom  of  each 
tid^c.  Ihe  blow  cr  Ittep  of  the  ridge  gradually  ad- 
vances down  the  llrtam,  and  he  whole  let  change  their 
plaius,  at  reprefcnted  by  the  dottei  line  a<lbf;  and 
after  a  ccrtani  time  the  particle  which  was  depo- 
fited  at  F  is  Icund  in  an  unpiotefled  lituation,  as  it 
was  in  E,  a..d  it  now  makes  another  Itcp  down  the 
ft  ream. 

The  Abbe  Bolint  fo  nd,  that  when  the  velocity  of 
the  llream  was  jull  fafficient  for  lifting  the  fand  (and  a 
fmall  excefs  hindered  this  operation  altogether)  a  ridge 
advanced  about  ?o  ieet  in  a  day. 

6incc  the  current  carries  off  the  mod  moveable  mat- 
ters ot  the  channel,  it  leaves  the  bottom  covered  with 
the  remauiing  coarier  f.inJ,  gravel,  pebbles,  and  larger 
rtunes.  To  thefe  are  added  many  which  come  down 
tlie  llream  whi.e  it  is  more  rapid,  and  alfo  many  which 
roll  in  Irom  the  fides  as  the  banks  wear  away.  All 
thele  form  a  bottom  much  more  folid  and  immiM'eable 
tlian  a  bottom  of  the  medium  foil  would  have  been. 
But  this  does  not  always  maintain  the  channel  in  a  per- 
manent form  ;  but  frequently  occafions  great  change?, 
by  obliging  the  current,  in  the  event  of  any  fudden  frefh 
or  fwed,  to  enlarge  its  bed,  and  even  to  change  it  alto- 
gether, by  Working  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  fince 
it  cannot  work  downwards.  It  is  generally  from  liich 
accumulation  of  gravel  and  pebbles  in  the  bottom  of 
tlie  bed  tliat  rivers  change  their  channels. 

It  remains  to  alceitain,  in  abfolute  meafures,  die  force 
which  a  current  re.iUy  exerts  in  attempting  to  drag 
along  with  it  the  materials  of  its  channel ;  and  which 
w»7/  produce  this  effeiS:  unlefs  refilled  by  the  inertia  of 
thele  materials.  It  is^therefore  of  praflical  importance 
to  Know  this  force. 

Nor  is  it  abltrufe  or  difficult.  For  when  a  current 
is  in  train,  the  accelerating  force  is  in  equilibrio  with 
the  renilance,  and  is  therefore  its  immediate  meafure. 
Now  this  accelerating  force  is  precifely  equal  to  the 
weight  oi  Uie  body  of  water  in  motion  multiplied  by 
the  fradion  which  expreffes  the  Hope.  The  mean  depth 
being  equal  to  the  quotient  of  the  feftiou  divided  by 
the  border,  the  ieftion  is  equal  to  the  produft  of  the 
mean  deptli  multiplied  by  the  border.  Therefore,  call- 
ing the  border  b,  and  the  mean  depth  d,  we  have  the 
feflion  =  db.  'I'he  body  of  water  in  motion  is  there- 
fore dbs  (becaufe  s  was  the  llant  length  of  a  part 
whole  difference  of  elevation  is  l),and  the  accelerating 

force  is  dbsy,—,  or  db.     But  if  we  would  only  confi- 

der  this  rcfiftance  as  correfponding  to  an  unit  of  the 
length  of  the  channel,  we  mull  divide  the  quantity  db 

by  /,  and  the  rellftance  is  then  — *     And  if  we  would 

s 

confider  the  refillance  only  for  an  unit  of  the  border, 
we  .null  divide  this  exprelfion  by  b ;  and  thus  this  re- 
fillance (taking  an  inch  for  the  unit)  will  be  exprelTed 
for  one  fquare  incli  of  the  bed  by  the  weight  of  a 
bulk  of  water  which  has  a  fquare  inch  for  its  bafe,  and 
d 

-  for  its  height.     And  laftly,  if  E  be  taken  for  any  gi- 
ven fuperficial  extent  of  the  channel  or  bed,  and  F  the 
Vol.  XVI. 


obflruiflion  which  we  confider  as  a  fort  of  friftion,  we    Theory. 

fli.all  have  F  =  ^. 

J- 

Thus,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  in  pounds  the 
re.'ilbii  ce  or  frftion  on  a  fquare  yjrd  ol  a  channel 
whife  current  is  in  train,  which  is  lo  feet  wide,  <oiir 
feet  deep,  and  has  a  llnpe  of  one  foot  in  a  mile.  Here 
E  is  nii.e  feer.  Ten  f-tt  width  and  fourfi-el  depth  give 
a  feOlion  of  40  f  et.     The   border   is  i3  feet.     There. 


Therefore  the 
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fore  d  =— ;:=  2,111  i,  and  s  is  5280. 
1  a 

friction  is  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  whofe  bafe 

2,1111 
is  nine  feet,  and  height   '    ^     ,  or  nearly  3-5-  ounces 

avoirdupois. 

J  3.  Settlement  of  the  Beds  of  Rivers. 

He  who  looks  with  a  carclefs  eye  at  a  map  of  the  Simplicity 
world,  is  apt  to  confider  the  rivers  which  ramble  over  or.d  wif- 
its  iurface  as  a  chance-medly  diipofition  of  the  drainers  °"'"  '.' 
which  carry  off  the  waters.  But  it  will  afford  a  moft  thelonduft 
agreeable  objed  to  a  confiderate  and  contemplative  ofrivers. 
mind,  tJ.take  it  up  in  this  very  fimple  light;  and  having 
confidered  the  niany  ways  in  which  the  drenched  fur- 
face  might  have  been  cleared  of  the  fuperfiucus  waters, 
to  attend  particularly  to  the  very  way  which  nature  has 
followed.  In  following  the  troubled  waters  of  a  moun- 
tain torrent,  or  tlie  pure  ffreams  which  trickle  from 
their  bales,  till  he  fees  them  fwallowed  up  in  the  ocean, 
and  in  attending  to  the  many  varieties  in  their  motions, 
he  will  be  delighted  with  obferving  how  the  fimple  laws 
of  mechanifm  are  made  fo  fiuitful  in  good  confeqiiences, 
both  by  modifying  the  motions  of  the  waters  them- 
felves,  and  alfo  by  inducing  new  forms  on  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  fitted  for  re-ai!ing  on  the  waters,  and  pro- 
ducing thefe  very  modifications  of  their  motions  whicli 
render  them  fo  beneficial.  The  permanent  beds  of  ri- 
vers are  by  no  means  fortuitous  gutters  hallily  fcooped 
out  by  dalhing  torrents  ;  but  both  they  and  the  valleys 
through  which  they  flow  are  the  patient  but  unceafing 
labours  of  nature,  prompted  by  goodnefs  and  diredled 
by  wifdom. 

Whether  we  trace  a  river  from  the  torrents  which 
colleifl  the  fuperfluous  waters  of  heaven,  or  from  the 
fprings  which  difcharge  what  would  otherwife  be  con- 
demned to  perpetual  inaiflivity,  each  feeder  is  but  a 
little  rill  which  could  not  ramble  far  from  its  fcanty 
fource  among  growing  plants  and  abforbent  earth, 
without  being  fucked  up  and  evaporated,  did  it  not 
meet  with  otlier  rills  in  its  courfe.  When  united  they 
form  a  body  of  water  ftill  inconfiderable,  but  much 
more  able,  by  its  bulk,  to  overcome  the  little  obftacles 
to  its  motion  ;  and  the  rivulet  then  moves  with  greater 
fpeed,  as  we  have  now  learned.  At  the  fame  time,  the 
furface  expofed  to  evaporation  and  abforption  is  dimi- 
nilhcd  by  the  union  of  the  rills.  Fuur  equal  rills  have 
only  the  furface  of  two  when  united.  Thus  the  por- 
tion which  efcapes  arreftment,  and  travels  downward, 
is  continually  increaling.  This  is  a  happy  adjuftment 
to  the  other  operations  of  nature.  Were  it  otherwife,  ' 
the  lower  and  more  valuable  countries  would  be  loaded 
with  the  paffing  waters  in  addition  to  their  own  fur- 
plus  rains,  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  fea 
would  be  almoft  covered  by  the  drains  of  the  interior 
N  n  countries 
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countnes      But,  foriur.atelv,  thofe  padmg  waters  occu-   pui  pofe,  and  a  nice  aJjudmenl  cf  leem.ngly  remote  cir-  j;!l^ 
:  lefs  room  as  Uiey  udvance,  and  by  thU  wile  employ-   cumllanccs.     The  grounds  near  the  iources  of  all  our         f, 
ent  of  the  moft  fimple  means,  not  only  are  the  It-pei- 


ry 

lluous  waters  drained'off  from  our  fertile  fields,  but  the 
drains  themfelves  become  an  ufetul  pait  of  the  country 
by  their  magnitude.  Tliey  become  tlie  habitat:on  ot 
a  podigious  number  of  fillies,  which  Ihare  the  Crea- 
tor's bounty  ;  and  they  become  llie  means  ol  mutual 
communication  of  all  the  bleillngs  ot  cultivated  lociety. 
The  vague  ramblings  of  the  rivers  fcatterthcm  over  tlic 
face  of  the  country,  and  bring  them  to  every  door.  It 
is  not  even  an  indiiferent  circumftance,  that  they  gather 
ftrength  to  cut  out  deep  beds  for  themfelves.  By  this 
means  thev  cut  open  many  fprings.  Without  this,  the 
rroJucecf  a  heavy  Uiower  would  make  a  Iwamp  which 
would  not  dry  up  in  many  days.  And  i'.  mull  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  fame  heat  wliich  is  necelFary  tor  the 
vigorous  growth  of  ufeful  plants  will  produce  a  very 
copious  evaporation.  This  muft  return  in  (howers 
much  too  copious  for  immedi.ite  vegetation,  and  the 
overplus  would  be  deftrudive.  Is  it  not  pleafant  to^ 
contemplate  this  adjuftnient  of  the  great  operations  of 
nature,  fo  different  from  each  other,  tliat  if  chance  alone 
direaed  the  detail,  i  was  almoll  an  infinite  odds  that 
tlie  eartli  would  be  uninhabitable  ? 

But  let  us  follow  the  waters  in  their  operations,  and 

fciftonthe  note  tlie  face  of  the  countries  through  wh-.ch  they  flow: 

"'""     attending  to  the  breadth,  the  dcptli,  and  the  Oope  of 

v?1.^'V     the  vallevs,  we  Oiall  be  convinced  that  their  prefent  fitu- 
wnich  they  ^  .      ..^  ^  .        •.  •_  .. 
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ation  is  extremely  different  from  what  it  was  in  ancient 


rivers  are  indeed  gradually  llripped  of  their  moll  fertile  Uencficence 
ingredients.     But  had  tliey  retained  them  for  ages,  the  difpl<yed 
fcntient  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  or  at  lea(^  the  nobler  "'  '""^ 
animals,  with  man  at  their  head,  would  not  have  derived  'i,'*"^^* 
much  advantage  from  it.     Tlie  general  laws  of  nature  jjucc. 
produce  changes   in  our  atmofphere  which  mufl  ever 
render    thefe    great    elevations  unfrnitlul.      That    ge- 
n'al  warmlli,  which   is   eqiUy  necelfary  for  the  ufeful 
plant  as  for  the  animal  which  lives  on  it,  is  confined  to 
the  L  wer  grounds.     The  earth,  which  on  the  top  of 
mount  Hanius  cuild  only  bring  forth  mofs  and  dittany, 
when  brought  into  the  gardens  of  Spalatro,  pruduced 
pot  herbs  fo  luxuriant,  tha:  Dioclefian  told  his  colleague 
Maximian  that  he  had  more  pleafure   in  their  cultiva- 
tion than  the  Roman  empire   could  confer.     Thus  na- 
ture not  only  provides  us  manure,  but  conveys  it  to  our 
fields.     She  even  keeps  it  fafe  in  (tore  for  us  till  it  fliall 
be  wanted.     The  trads  of  country  which  are  but  new- 
ly inhabited   by  man,  fuch   as  great  part  of  America, 
and  the   newly  difcovered  regions  of  Terra  Aulhalis, 
are  flill  almoll  occupied  by  inarlhes  and  lakes,  or  covered 
with  impenetrable  fbrefts  ;  and  they  would  remain  long 
enough  in  this  Itate,  if  population,  continually  increaf- 
ing,  did  not  inereafe  indiillry,  and  multiply  the  hands 
of  cultivatois  along  with  their  necelTities.     Tlie  Author 
of  Nature  was  alone  able  to  form  the   huge  ridges  of 
the  mountains,  to  model  the  hillocks  and  the  valleys,  to 
mark  out  the  courfes  ot  the  great  rivers,  and  give  the 


days  ;  and  that  the  valleys  themfelves  a 
the  rivers,  or  at  lead  of  waters  which  have  defcended 
from  the  heights,  loaded  with  all  the  lighter  matters 
which  they  were  able  to  bring  away  with  them.  The 
rivers  flow  now  in  beds  wliich  have  a  confiderable  per- 
manency ;  but  this  has  been  the  work  of  ages.  This 
has  given  (lability,  both  by  filling  up  and  fmoothing 
the  valleys,  and  thus  lelFening  the  changing  caufes,  and 
alio  by  hardening  the  beds  themfelves,  which  are  now 
covered  with  aquatic  plants,  and  lined  with  the  (tones, 
gravel,  and  coarfer  fand,  out  of  which  all  the  lighter 
matters  have  been  walhed  away. 

The  furface  of  the  high  grounds  is  undergoing  a 
continual  change ;  and  the  ground  on  which  we  now 
walk  is  by  no  means  the  fame  which  was  trodden  by 
our  remote  anceftors.  The  Ihowers  from  heaven  carry 
down  into  the  valleys,  or  fweep  along  by  the  torrents, 
a  part  of  tlie  foil  which  covers  the  heights  and  fteeps. 
The  torrents  carry  this  foil  into  the  brooks,  and  tliefe 
deliver  part  ot  it  iiito  the  great  rivers,  and  thefe  dif- 
charge  into  the  fea  this  fertilizing  fat  of  the  earth, 
where  it  is  fwallowed  up,  and  forever  loft  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  vegetation 

height,  the  valleys  are  filled  up,  and  the  mountains  are 
laid  bare,  and  (how  their  naked  precipices,  which  for- 
merly were  covered  over  with  a  flelh  and  fkin,  but  now 
look  like  the  fkeleton  of  this  gl -be.  The  low  coun- 
iries,  raifed  and  nourilhed  for  f.me  time  by  the  fub- 
llance  of  tlie  high  lands,  will  go  in  their  turn  to  be  bu- 
ried in  the  ocean;  and  then  the  earth,  reduced  to  a 
dreary  flat,  will  become  an  immenfe  uninhabitable  mafs. 
This  catalfropheis  f.ir  diftant,  becaufc  this  globe  is  in  its 
youth,  but  it  is  not  the  lefs  certain  ;  and  the  united  la- 
bours of  the  human  race  could  not  long  protraff  the  term. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  we  can  trace  a  beneficent 


re  the  works  of    firft  trace  to  every  rivulet;  but  has  left  to  man  the  talk 


of  draining  his  own  habitation  and  the  fields  which  are 


to  fupport  him,  becaufe  this  is  a  tafk  not  beyond  his 
powers.  It  was  therefore  of  immenfe  advantage  to 
him  that  thofe  parts  of  the  globe  into  which  he  has 
not  yet  penetrate  I  fhould  remain  covered  with  lakes, 
marfhes,  and  forefts,  which  keep  in  flore  die  juice  of 
the  earth,  which  the  influence  of  the  air  and  the  vivi- 
fying warmth  of  the  fun  would  have  expended  long 
ere  now  in  ufelefs  vegetation,  and  which  the  raini  of 
heaven  would  have  fwept  into  the  fea,  had  they  not 
been  thus  prote>ffed  by  their  fituation  or  their  cover. 
It  is  therefore  the  buflnefs  of  man  to  open  up  thefe 
mines  of  hoarded  wealth  and  to  thank  the  Author  of 
all  good,  who  has  thus  hufbanded  them  for  his  ufe,  and 
left  them  as  a  rightful  heritage  for  thofe  of  after  days. 

The  earth  had  not  in  the  remote  ages,  as  in  our  day, 
thofe  great  canals,  thofe  capacious  voiders,  always  ready 
to  drain  off  the  rain  waters  (of  which  only  part  is  ab- 
forbed  by  the  thirlty  ground),  and  the  pure  waters 
of  the  fprings  from  the  foot  of  tlie  hills.  The  rivers 
did  not  then  exift,  or  were  only  torrents,  whofe  waters. 
Thus   the  hillocks   lofe  of  their    confined  by  the  gullies  and  glens,  are  fearching  for  a 

place  to  elcape.  Hence  ai  ife  thufia  numerous  lakes  ia 
the  interior  of  great  continents,  of  which  there  are  ftill 
remarkable  relicks  in  North  America,  which  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  will  diiiippear,  and  become  champaign 
countries.  The  molt  remote  from  the  fea,  unable  to 
contain  its  waters,  finds  an  ilfue  through  fome  gorge  of 
the  hills,  and  pours  over  its  fuperfluous  waters  into  a 
lower  bafon,  which,  in  its  turn,  difcharges  its  contents 
into  another,  and  the  lafl:  of  the  chain  delivers  its  wa- 
ters by  a  river  into  the  ocean.  The  communication 
was  originally  begun  by  a  limple  overflowing  at  the 
lowcft.  part  of  »hc  margin.    This  made  a  torrent,  wlich 
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quickly  deepened  Its  bed  ;  and  this  circumftiiDce  increa- 
fmg  its  vel 'ciiy,  as  we  have  feen,  would  extend  this 
deepening  backward  to  the  lake,  and  draw  oti' more  of 
its  wa'ers.  The  work  would  go  on  rapidly  at  firft,  while 
earth  and  fmall  (tones  only  refilled  the  labours  of  na- 
ture ;  but  thefe  being  wallied  away,  and  the  ch  mnel 
hcillowed  out  to  the  firm  rock  on  all  fides,  the  opcraiion 
muft  go  on  very  llowly,  till  the  immenfe  cafcH.;e  Ihall 
unde  mine  what  it  cannot  break  off,  and  then  anew 
difcharge  will  commence,  and  a  quantity  of  flat  ground 
will  emerge  all  round  the  lake  The  torrent,  in  the 
mean  time,  makes  its  way  down  the  country,  und  digs 
a  canal,  which  may  be  called  the  firll  fketch  of  a  river, 
which  will  deepen  and  widen  its  bed  coritinually,  Tlie 
waters  of  feveral  bafon^  united, and  running  tcgetherin 
a  great  b  dy,  will  (according  to  the  principles  we  have 
eltablilhed)  have  a  much  greater  velocity,  with  the 
fame  flope,  than  thofe  of  the  lakes  in  the  interior  parts 
of  the  continent ;  and  the  fum  of  them  all  united  in 
the  bafon  next  the  fea,  alter  having  broken  through 
its  natural  mound,  will  make  a  prodigious  torrent, 
which  will  dig  for  itfelf  a  bed  fo  much  the  deeper  as  it 
has  more  (lope  and  a  greater  body  of  waters. 

The  formation  of  the  firft  valleys,  by  cutting  open 
many  fprings  which  were  formerly  concealed  under 
ground,  will  add  to  the  mafs  of  running  waters,  and 
contribute  to  drain  off  the  waters  of  thefe  bafons.  In 
courfe  of  time  many  of  them  will  difappear,  and  flat 
valleys  among  the  mountains  and  hills  are  the  traces  of 
their  former  exiftence. 

When  nature  thus  traces  out  the  courfes  of  future 
livers,  it  is  to  be  expeifled  that  thofe  dreams  will  moft 
deepeii  their  channels  which  in  their  approach  to  the 
fea  receive  into  their  bed  the  greatell  quantities  of 
rain  and  fpring  waters,  and  that  towards  the  middle  of 
the  continent  they  will  deepen  their  channels  lefs.  In 
thefe  laft  fituations  the  natural  flope  of  the  fields 
caufes  the  rain-water,  rills,  and  the  little  rivulets  from 
the  fprings,  to  feek  their  way  to  the  rivers.  The  ground 
can  fink  only  by  the  flattening  of  the  hills  and  high 
grounds  ;  and  this  muft  proceed  with  extreme  flownefs, 
becaufe  it  is  only  the  gentle,  though  inceflant,  work  of 
th'j  rains  and  fprings.  But  the  rivers,  increaling  in  bulk 
and  Itreiigth,  and  of  necelTity  flowing  over  every  thing, 
form  to  themfelves  capacious  beds  in  a  more  yielding 
foil,  and  dig  them  even  to  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

The  beds  (  f  rivers  by  no  means  form  themfelves  in 
one  inclined  plane.  If  we  lliould  fuppofe  a  canal  AB 
(fig.  12.)  perfe<ftly  ftraight  and  horizontal  at  B,  where 
it  joins  with  the  lea,  this  canal  would  really  be  an  in- 
clined channel  of  greater  and  greater  flope  as  it  is  far- 
ther from  B.  This  is  evident ;  becaufe  gravity  is  di- 
refled  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  the  angle 
CAB  contained  between  the  channel  and  the  plumb- 
line  at  A  is  fmaller  than  the  limil  ir  angle  CDB  ;  and 
confcquently  the  inclination  to  the  horizon  is  greater  in 
A  than  in  D.  Such  a  canal  therefore  would  make  the 
bed  of  a  river  ;  and  fome  have  thought  that  this  vias 
the  real  form  of  nature's  work;  but  the  fuppofition  is 
a  whim,  and  it  is  falfe.  No  river  has  a  flope  at  all  ap- 
proaching to  this.  It  would  be  8  inches  declivity  in 
the  mile  next  the  >  cean,  24.  inches  in  the  fecond  mile, 
40  inches  in  the  third,  and  fo  on  in  the  duplicate  ratio 
(for  the  whole  elevation)  of  the  diftances  from  the  fea. 
Such  a  river  would  quickly  tear  up  its  bed  in  the  moun- 


tains (were  there  any  grounds  high  enough  to  receive 
it),  and,  except  its  firll  cafcade,  would  foon  acquire  a 
more  gentle  flope.  But  the  fact  is,  and  it  is  the  refulc 
of  the  imprefcriptible  laws  ot  nature,  that  the  continued 
track  ot  \  river  is  a  fuccelTion  of  inclined  channels, 
who  e  flope  diminiflies  by  Heps  as  the  river  approaches 
to  the  fea.  It  is  not  enough  to  fay  that  tl-.is  refults 
from  the  natural  flope  of  tlie  c  lun'' ies  through  which 
it  flows,  which  we  obferve  to  increafe  in  declivity  as  we 
go  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  continent.  Were  it 
oiherwife,  the  equilibrium  to  which  nature  aims  in  all 
her  operat  ons  would  fliil  produce  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  the  flope  of  rivers.  Without  it  they  could  not 
be  in  a  prmanent  train. 

That  we  may  more  eafily  form  a  notion  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  permanent  courfe  of  a  river  is  efla- 
blilhed,  let  Ui  fiippofe  a  (Iream  or  rivulet  s  a  (fig.  13.) 
far  up  the  country,  make  its  way  through  a  foil  per- 
feiflly  uniform  to  the  fea,  taking  the  courfe  sabcdef, 
and  receiving  ihe  pcrmiinent  additions  of  the  ftreams^<r, 
hi,  ic,  kd,  I e,  and  that  its  velocity  and  flope  in  all 
its  parts  are  fo  fu'ted  to  the  tenacity  of  the  foil  and 
magnitude  of  its  feflion,  that  neither  do  its  waters  du- 
ring the  annual  trefliss  tear  up  its  banks  or  deepen  its 
bed,  nor  do  they  bring  down  from  the  high  lands  ma- 
terials which  they  depolit  in  the  ohannel  in  times  of 
fmaller  velocity.  Such  a  river  may  be  faid  to  be  In  a 
permanent  Jiate,  to  be  in  confervation,  or  to  hdiVtJIability. 
Let  us  call  this  Hate  of  a  river  its  regimen,  denoting 
by  the  word  the  proper  adjudment  of  the  velocity  of 
the  (Iream  to  the  tenacity  of  the  channel.  The  velo- 
city of  its  regimen  mud  be  the  fame  throughout,  be- 
caufe it  Is  this  which  regulates  its  aftion  on  the  bottom, 
which  is  the  fame  from  its  head  to  the  fea.  That  its 
bed  may  have  dability,  the  mean  velocity  of  the  current 
mud  be  conftant,  notwithftanding  the  inequality  of  dif- 
charge,  through  its  different  feiflions  by  the  brooks 
which  it  receives  in  its  courfe,  and  notwithdanding  the 
augmentation  of  its  feiflion  as  it  approaches  the  fea. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  behoved  this  exaft  regimen  to 
commence  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  by  the  working 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  river,  in  concert  with  the  wa- 
ters of  the  ocean,  which  always  keep  within  the  fame 
limits,  and  make  the  ultimate  level  invariable.  This 
working  will  begin  to  dig  the  bed,  giving  it  as  little 
breadth  as  poifible  :  for  this  working  confids  chiefly  in 
the  efforts  of  falls  and  rapid  dreams,  which  arife  of 
themfelves  in  every  channel  which  has  too  much  flope. 
The  bottom  deepens,  and  the  fides  remain  very  deep, 
till  they  arc  undermined  and  crumble  down  ;  and  being 
then  dilu'ed  in  the  water,  they  are  carried  down  the 
dream,  and  depofited  where  the  ocean  checks  its  fpeed. 
The  banks  crumble  dovvn  anew,  the  valley  or  hollow 
forms ;  but  the  fedlion,  always  confined  to  its  bottom, 
cannot  acquire  a  great  breadth,  and  it  retains  a  good 
deal  of  the  form  ot  the  trapezium  formerly  mentioned. 
In  this  manner  does  the  regimen  begin  to  be  edablilhed 
from  y"  to  e. 

With  refpeft  to  the  next  part  ^f,  the  difcharge  or 
produce  Is  diminifhed  by  the  want  of  the  brook  le  It 
mud  take  a  fimilar  form,  but  its  area  will  be  dimlnilhed, 
in  order  that  its  velocity  may  be  the  fame  ;  and  its  mean 
depth  d  being  lefs  than  in  the  portion  ef  below,  the 
flope  mud  be  greater.  Without  thefe  conditions  we 
could  not  have  the  uniform  velocity,  which  the  affumed 
N  n  2  permanency 
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prrmanency  in  :in  uniform  foil  ncceilaiily  fiippofes. 
Rcaloning  after  tlic  fune  niaiuisr  for  a!l  the  poicions 
cJ,  ic,  at,  s  a,  wc  fee  that  the  regimen  will  be  fuccef- 
(ivjly  cftablilhcJ  in  lain),  and  lliat  the  tlcpe  neceffiv)- 
r.>r  this  purpofe  will  bo  greater  as  wc  approach  the  ri- 
ver heaJ.  The  vertical  Tcvfli^in  or  profile  of  the  coiir(e 
<fllie  river  j  « /i  t-i/r /"wi'.l  thercfure  refemWe  the  line 
SABCDEI'  which  is'ikctched  below,  having  its  dilfe- 
nnt    parts    varioufly    iucliniJ  to  the  luiizontal  line 

lir. 

Such  is  the  proccfs  of  nature  to  be  obferved  in  every 
liver  on  the  furface  of  the  globe.  It  long  appeared  a 
kind  of  puzzle  to  the  theorills  ;  and  it  was  this  obferva- 
ti:n  of  tlic  increafinij,  or  at  leafl  this  con;iiiued  velo- 
city witli  fmaller  flope,  as  the  rivers  increafed  by  the 
addition  of  tlicir  tributary  dreams,  wbidi  caufed  Gu- 
glielminl  to  have  rccourfe  to  his  new  principle,  the  ener- 
gy of  deep  waters.  We  have  nc^w  feen  in  what  this 
energy  confills.  It  is  only  a  greater  quantity  ot  mo- 
tion remaining  in  the  middle  of  a  great  ftrcam  of  wa- 
ter after  a  quantity  has  been  retarded  by  the  fides  and 
bottom  ;  and  we  fee  clearly,  that  fince  the  addition  of 
a  new  and  perhaps  an  equal  ftream  does  r.ot  occupy  a 
bed  of  double  furface,  the  proportion  of  the  retarda- 
tions to  the  rem.iining  motion  muft  continually  diminilh 
as  a  river  increafes  by  trie  addition  of  new  ftreams.  It 
therefore  tlie  ilope  were  not  diminiili 'd,  the  regimen 
would  be  dellroyed,  and  the  river  would  dig  up  its  chan- 
nel. V.'e  have  a  full  confirmation  of  this  in  the  many 
works  which  have  been  executed  on  the  Po,  w-liich  runs 
with  rapidity  through  a  lich  ar.d  yielding  foil.  Ab'iut 
the  year  1600,  the  waters  of  the  Pinaro,  a  very  con- 
fiderable  river,  were  added  to  the  Po  Grande  ;  and  al- 
though it  brings  along  with  it  in  its  frelhes  a  vail  quan- 
tity of  land  and  mud,  it  has  greatly  deepened  the  whole 
Tronco  di  Venezia  from  the  confluence  to  the  Tea. 
This  point  was  clearly  afcertained  by  Manfredi  ab.uit 
the  1720,  when  the  inhabi'ants  of  the  valleys  adjacent 
■were  alarmed  by  the  projeil  of  bringing  in  the  waters 
of  the  llheno,  which  then  ran  through  the  Ferraiefe. 
Their  fears  were  overcome,  and  the  Po  Grande  conti- 
nues to  deepen  its  channel  every  day  with  a  prodigious 
advantage  ti  the  navigations ;  and  there  are  feveral  ex- 
tenfive  marllies  which  now  drain  off  by  it,  after  having 
been  for  ages  under  water:  and  it  is  to  be  pirticnlarly 
remarked,  that  the  Rheno  is  the  foulell  river  in  its 
freflies  ot  any  in  that  country.  We  infert  this  remark, 
becaufe  it  may  be  of  great  pradical  utility,  as  pointing 
out  a  method  of  preferving  and  even  improving  the 
depth  of  rivers  or  drains  in  flat  countries,  which  is  not 
obvious,  and  rather  appears  improper  :  but  it  is  ftridly 
conformable  to  a  true  theory,  and  to  ihe  operations  of 
nature,  which  never  falls  to  adjuft  every  thing  fo  as  to 
bring  about  an  equilibrium.  Whatever  the  declivity  of 
the  country  may  have  been  originally,  the  regimen  be- 
gins to  be  fjttled  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  the 
dopes  are  diniiniflied  in  fucceflion  as  we  receJe  from  the 
coaft.  Th-  original  flopes  inland  may  have  been  miuh 
greater  ;  but  they  will  (when  bufy  nature  has  comple- 
ted her  work)  be  left  foniewhat,  and  only  fo  much 
greater,  that  the  velocity  mav  be  the  fame  notwithlland- 
ing  the  diminution  ot  the  feiftion  and  mean  deplh. 

Freflies  will  difturb  this  methodical  progrcfs  relative 
only  to  the  fuccelhve  permanent  additions ;  but  thtir 
ctTeds  chiefly  accelerate  the  deepening  of  the  bed,  and 


K, 
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the  dimii'.ution  of  the  (lope,  by  aut^menlii.g  the  velo-  Theory, 
city  during  thtir  continuance.  But  when  the  regimen  '^^  ^"^-^ 
of  tlie  pernianent  adJitams  is  once  el\abliflied,  the  frelhes 
tend  chiefly  to  widen  the  bed,  without  greatly  deej^ning 
it :  for  the  aquafic  plants,  which  have  been  growing 
and  thriving  during  the  peaceable  Hate  of  the  river,  arc 
now  laid  along,  but  not  fwept  away,  by  the  freflies 
and  protecl  the  bottom  from  their  attacks ;  and  the 
ftoues  and  j^ravel,  which  muft  have  been  left  hire  in  a 
ccurfe  of  year^,  wcrking  on  the  foil,  will  alfo  colleft  iu 
the  bottom,  and  greatly  augment  its  power  of  refin- 
ance ;  and  even  if  the  floods  ihould  have  deepened  the 
bottom  fome  fmall  matter,  feme  mud  will  be  depoflted 
as  the  velocity  of  the  frelhes  diminilhes,  and  thii  will 
remain  till  the  i\e\t.  flood. 

We  have  fuppofed  the  foil  uniform  through  the  whole 
ccurfe:  This  Icldim  happens;  therefore  the  circum- 
llances  which  injure  permanency,  or  the  regimen  of  11 
liver,  may  be  very  dilLrent  in  its  different  parts  :ind 
ill  diflierent  rivers.  We  may  i'ay  in  general,  that  the 
farther  that  the  regiirisn  has  adv;inced  up  the  ftream  in 
any  river,  tlie  more  Ilowly  will  it  convey  its  waters  to 
the  fea. 

There  are  fome  general  circumflances  in  the  motion 
of  livers  which  it  will  be  proper  to  take  nritice  of  jull 
now,  that  tliey  may  not  interrujit  our  more  minute  ex- 
amination of  their  niechanifm,  and  their  explanations 
will  then  occur  of  themfelves  as  corollaries  of  the  pro- 
pofitions  which  wc  fliall  endeavour  to  demonilrate.  .j 

In  a  vallev  of  fmall  width  the  river  always    ccupies  the  In  narrow 
lowelt  part  of  it  ;  and  it  is  obierved,  that  t  is  is  leldom  valleysri- 
in  the  middle  of  tlie  valley,  ard  is   nearell  to  that  fide  vers  ad- 
on  which  the  flope  from  the  higher  grounds  is  lleepeft,  '^"■"°'no 
and  this  with.mt  regard  to  the  line  of  its  courfe.     The  y^[\\^^ 
river  generally  adheres  to  the  fteepeft    hills,  whether 
they  advance  into  the   plain   or  retire  from    it.     This 
general  feature  may  be  obferved  over  the  whole  globe. 
It  is  divided  into  c(  p.rtments  by  great  ranges  of  moun- 
tains ;  and  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  great  rivers  hold 
their  coude  not  very  far  Irom  them,  and  that  their  chief 
feeders  come  from  the  other  fide.     In  every  copartment 
'there  is  a  fwcll  of  the  low  country  at  a  diftance  from 
the  bounding  ridge  of  mountains  ;  and  on   the  fummit 
of  this  fwell  the  principal  feeders  of  the  great  river  have 
their  fources. 

The  name  vnl/ey  is  given  with  lefs  propriety  to  thefe 
immenfe  regions,  and  is  more  appli:able  to  tracks  of 
champaign  land  which  the  eye  can  take  in  at  one  view. 
Even  here  we  may  obferve  a  refemblancc.  It  is  not 
always  in  the  very  loweft  part  of  this  valley  that  the 
river  has  its  bed  ;  although  the  waters  of  the  river  flow 
in  a  channel  below  its  immediate  banks,  thefe  banks  are 
frequently  higher  than  the  grounds  at  the  loot  of  the 
hills.  This  is  very  diftinclly  feen  in  Lower  Egypt,  by 
means  of  the  canals  which  arc  carried  backward  from 
the  Nile  for  accelerating  its  fertilizing  inundations. 
When  the  califlics  are  ope  cd  to  admit  the  waters,  it  is 
always  obferved  that  th;;  dillri(fls  moft  remote  are  the 
firll  covered,  and  it  is  leveral  days  bcloie  the  immediate- 
ly adjoining  fields  partake  of  the  blefling.  'J'his  is  a 
confequence  of  that  general  operation  of  nature  by 
which  the  v.allcys  are  foimed.  The  river  in  its  floods 
is  loaded  with  mud,  which  it  retains  as  long  as  it 
rolls  rapidly  along  its  limited  bed,  tumbling  its  waters 
over  and  over,  and  taking  up  in  every  fpot  as  much  as 
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t  depofits  .  but  as  foon  as  it  overflows  its  banks,  the 
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time.    This  river  is  fo  faefet  with  fl.its  and  iTiifiin'?  fanJs    Theory. 


very  enlargement   of  its  il>flion  diminiilies  the  velocity  at  its  mouth,  that  the  mod  experienced  jjilots  are  nuz-  ^ 

of  the  water  ;  and  it  may  be  obfevved  ftill  running  in  zled  ;  and  it  has  protruded  its  channel  above  50  miles 

the  track  of  its  bed  with  great  velocity,  wiiile  the  wa-  in  the'Oiort  period   tliut  we  have  known  it.     TijC  dif- 

ters  on  each  fide  are  Itagi-.'.nt  at  a  very  fmall  dilbnce  :  charge  of  the  Danube  is  very  (imilar  :  fo  is  that  of  the 

Therefore  the  water,   on  getting  over  the  banks,  mull  Nile;  f^r  it  is  dilcharged  inio  a  Hill  corner  of  the  Me- 

depolit  the  lieavieft,  the  fiimeft,  and  even   the  greatelt  dilerranean.      It  may   now  be  laid  to  have  acquired 

part  of  i;s  burden,  and  mull  become  gradually  clearer  ccnliderable  permanency  ;  but  much  of  this  is  owing  to 

as  it  approaches  tiie  hills.     Thus  a  gentle  Hope  is  given  human  indultry,   which  (trips  it  as  much  as  pofli'ole  of 

to  the  valley  in  a  dircdtion  which  is  the  reverfe  ot  what  its  fubfideable  matter.     The   Ganges   too  U  in  a  ii.u.i- 
one  wouli  expeift.     It  is,  however,  alnioll   always  the 
cafe  in  wide  valleys,  efpccially  if  the  great  liver  cumes 
through  a  foft  country.     Ihe  banks  of  the  brooks  and 
ditches  are  obfei  ved  to  be  deeper  as  they  approach  the 


lii-'n 


(.rcity  finiiiar,  and  exhibits  limilar  phenomena. 
The  M.uagnon  might  be  noticed  a;  an  exception  ;  but 
it  is  not  an  exception.  It  has  flowed  very  lar  in  a 
level  bed,  and  ils  waters   come  jiretly  clear  to   Para  ; 
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river,  and  the  merely  fuperticial  drains  run  backwaids  but  bolides,   there  is  a  Itroiig  trar.lvcrfe  tide,   or  rather 

in.m  it.  current,  at  i:s    mouth,    letting  to  the  fouth-eaft  bcth 

We  have  already  obferved,   that  the  enlargement  of  during  flood  and  ebb.     The   mouth  of  the  Po  fs  per- 

the  bed  of  a  river,  in  its  approach  to  the  lea,  is  not  in  ha,  s  the  moll  remarkable  of  any  os  the  furface  of  this 

proportion  to  the   increafe  of  its  waters.     This  would  gl'be,  and  exhibits  appearances  extremely  fnigular.     Its 

be  the   cafe  even   if  the  velocity  continued  the  fame:  dil'ciiarge  is  into  a  leqneltered  corner  of  the  Adriatic. 


and  therefore,  fmce  the  velocity  even  increaies,  in  con- 
fequciice  cf  the  greater  energy  of  a  large  body  of  wa- 
ter,  which  we  now  underltaud  diftinftly,  a  Hill  fmaller 
bed  is  fufficienl  for  conveying  all  the  water  to  the 
fea. 

This  general  law  is  broken,  however,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  ot  the  lea ;  becaufe  in  this  iitua- 
tion  the  velocity  of  the  water  is  checked  by  the  palling 
flood-tides  of  the  ocean.     As  tlie  whole  waters  mult 


Though  there  be  a  more  remarkable  tide  in  this  gulph 
than  in  any  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  ftill  but 
trifiirjg,  and  it  either  lets  directly  in  upon  the  nicuth 
of  the  river,  or  retires  llraight  away  irom  it.  The 
river  has  many  niouth;^,  ana  they  Ihift  prodigioufly. 
There  has  been  a  general  increafe  of  the  land  very 
remarkable.  The  marlhes  where  Venice  now  Hands 
were,  in  the  AuguHan  age,  everywhere  penetrable 
by  the  fifliing  boats,  and  in  the  5th  century  could 
Hill  be  dilcharged,  they  require  a  larger  bed,  and  tlie  only  bear  a  few  miferable  huts  ;  now  they  are  covered 
enlaigement  will  be  chiefly  in  width.  The  fand  and  with  crowds  of  Hateiy  buildiiigs.  Ravenna,  fituated 
mud  are  depjiited  when  the  motion  is  retarded.  The  on  the  ioutheinmolt  mouth  of  the  Po,  was,  in  the  Au- 
depth  of  the  mouth  of  the  channel  is  therefore  dimi-  guftan  age,  at  the  extremity  of  a  fwamp,  and  the  road 
niihed.  It  muft  therefore  become  wider.  If  tliis  be  t)  it  was  along  the  tcpot  an  artificial  mouF.d,  made  by- 
done  on  a  coall  expofed  to  the  force  of  a  regular  tide,  Auguftus  at  immenle  expence.  It  was,  however,  a 
which  carries  the  waters  of  the  ocean  acrofs  the  mouth  fine  city,  containing  extenhve  docks,  arfenals,  and  other 
of  the  river,  this  regular  enlargement  of  the  mouth  w  ill  maflTy  buildings,  being  the  great  military  port  of  the 
be  the  only  confequence,  and  it  will  generally  widen  empire,  where  AuguHus  laid  up  his  great  Ihips  of  war. 
till  it  walhes  the  foot  of  the  adjoining  hills  ;  but  if  In  the  Gothic  times  it  became  almoft  the  capital  of 
there  be  no  tide  in  the  fea,  or  a  tide  which  does  not  the  WeHern  empire,  and  was  the  feat  of  government 
fet  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  fands  muH  be  de-    and  of  luxury.     It  muH,  therefore,  be  fuppofed  to  have 


pofited  at  the  fides  of  the  opening,  and  become  addi- 
tions to  the  fhore,  lengthening  the  mouth  of  the  chan- 
nel. In  this  flieltered  htuation,  every  trivial  circum-  ^ 
fiance  will  caufe  the  river  to  work  more  on  particular 
parts  of  the  bottom,  and  deepen  the  channel  there. 
This  keeps  the  mud  fufpended  in    fuch  pans  of  the 


every  accommodatirn  of  opulence,  and  we  cannot 
doulit  of  its  having  paved  flreets,  wharfs,  &c.  ;  fo  that 
its  weahhy  inhabitants  were  at  leaft  walking  dryfooted 
from  houfe  to  houfe.  But  now  it  is  an  Italian  mile 
from  the  fea,  and  furrounded  with  vineyards  and  cul- 
tivated fields,  and  is  accellible  in  every  d,reiflion.     All 


ancient  city. 


anot  be  afcribed 
This  would  be 


chaniie',  and  it  is  not  depohted  till  the  Itreatn  has  fhot  tliis  muft  have  been  formed  by  depolitions  from  the  Po 

fartiier  out  into  the  fea.     It   is  depohted  on  the  fides  flowing  through   Lombardy  loaded   with  the   fpoils  of 

of  thole  deeper  parts  of  the  channel,  and  increafes  the  the  Alps,  wliich  were  here  arrefted  by  the  reeds  and 

velocity  in  tliem,  and  thus  ftill  farther  protracts  the  de-  bulruliies  of  the  marlh.     Thefe  things  are  in  common 

pofition.   Rivers  fo  fituated  will  not  ordy  lengthen  their  courfe  ;   but  when  wells  are  dug,  we  come  to  the  pave- 

channels,  but  will  divide  them,  and  produce  iflands  at  ments  of  the  ancient  city,  and  thefe  pavements  are  all 

their  mouths.     A  bulh,  a  tree  torn  up  by  the  roots  on  one  exadt  level,   and  they  are  ei^ht  fe^t  below  the  fur- 

by  a   mountain  torrent,  and  floated  down  the  llream,  face  of  the  fea  at  lotu  luater.     This   cannot  be  afcribed 

will  thus  inevitably  produce  an  ifland  ;  and  rivers  in  to   the  fubliding  of  the 
which  this  is  common  will  be  continually  Ihifting  their 

moutlis.     The  Miinffippi  is  a  moft  remarkable  iuHaiice  tomb  of  Theodoric  lemains,  and  the  pavement  round  it 

of  this.     It  has  a  loiig  cour:e  through  a  rich  foil,  and  is  on  a  level  with  all  the  others.     The  lower  ftory  is  al- 

difembogues  itfelf  into  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  in  a  place  ways  full  of  water  ;  {o  is  the  lower  Hory  of  the  cathe- 

wh;re  there  \i  ao  pajing  tide,  as  may  be  ieen  by  com-  dral  to  the  depih  of  three  leet.     The  ornaments  of  both 

paring  the  hours  of  high  water  in  dilferent  place  .     No  thefe  buildings  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  were 

river  that  we  know  carries  down  its  Hream  fuch  i.um-  formerly  dry  ;  and  fuch   a    building  as  the  cathedral 

bers  of  rooted-up  trees:  they  frequently  interrupt  the  could  not  link  without  crtimbling  into  pieces. 

aavigation,  and  render  it  always  dangerous  in  the  night-  It  is  by  no  means  eafy  to  account  for  all  this.     The 

depofitia..s 


irregular,  and  greatelt  among  the  heavy  buildicgs.  The 
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dcpofitions  cf  ihe  Po  nnJ  other  rivers  nnifl  raifo  the 
ground  ;  and  yet  the  rivers  mult  tlill  How  ever  all.  We 
ijiull  conclude  that  the  lurfacc  of  the  Adiiatic  is  by  no 
,  means  level,  and  tli.it  it  Hopes  like  a  livei  from  the  La- 
goon of  Venice  to  the  caltward.  In  all  probability  it 
even  flopes  confiderably  outwards  from  the  Ihort.".  This 
will  net  hinder  the  alternations  of  ebb  and  flow  tide,  as 
will  be  Ihown  in  its  proper  place.  The  whole  ihores  of 
n,  ihi   gulph  e.thibit  m-ft  uncoinition  appearance-. 

Rivtr*  The  Lift  general  obfervations  w:  ich  we  (hall  make  in 

are  crnvei  this  placc  is.  that  the  furlace  ot  a  river  is  not  flat,  con- 
a:ii\vjrt  fideicd  athwart  the  llrtam,  but  convex :  this  is  owing 
the  ftreim,  ^^  j^^  motion.  Suppofe  a  canal  of  ilagnant  water  ;  its 
fuifacc  would  be  a  perfed  level.  But  fuppcfe  ic  pofll- 
ble  by  any  nie.ins  to  give  the  middle  waters  a  inoli  n 
in  the  dircflion  of  its  lengt'i,  they  mult  drag  along 
willi  them  the  witers  immediately  contiguous.  Thelb 
will  move  lefs  Aviitly,  and  will  in  like  manner  drag  the 
waters  witlnut  them  ;  and  thus  the  w.iter  at  the  lides 
being  ablirasfted,  the  depth  nnilt  be  Icfs,  and  the  g'^ue- 
lal  lurface  mult  be  convex  acrofs.  The  faifl  in  a  run- 
ning Itrcam  is  liniilar  to  this  ;  the  fide  waters  are  with- 
held by  the  fides,  and  every  Hlament  is  moving  more 
(lowly  than  the  one  next  it  towards  the  middle  of  the 
river,  but  filter  than  ihe  adjoining  filament  on  the  land 
iide.  This  alone  mult  produce  a  convexity  of  furface. 
,  But  befides  this,  it  is  demon Itrable  that  the  prelfure  ot 
a  running  (tream  is  diminilhed  by  its  motion,  and  die 
dim'nution  is  proportional  to  the  height  which  would 
producj  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  eliding  part  the 
adjoining  filament.  This  convexity  mull  in  all  cafes  be 
very  fmall.  Few  rivers  have  tlie  velocity  nearly  equal 
to  eight  feet  p:r  fecond,  and  this  requires  a  height  of 
one  foot  only.  An  author  quoted  by  Mr  BulTon  fays, 
that  he  has  obferved  on  the  river  Aveir(  n  an  elevation 
of  three  feet  in  the  middle  during  floods  ;  but  we  fufpeil 
fome  error  in  the  obfervation. 

§   4.      Of  the  Wi/iJings  of  Rivers, 

■\X\     ,  ,j.  Rivers  are  feldom  ftraight  in  their  courfe.     Formed 

coiirfe  of  by  the  hand  of  nature,  they  are  accommodated  to  every 
rivers,  how  change  of  circumftance.  They  wind  around  what  they 
formed.  cannot  get  over,  and  work  their  way  to  either  fide  ac- 
cording as  the  refiftance  of  the  oppofite  bank  makes  a 
llraight  courfe  more  difficult ;  and  this  feemingly  fortui- 
tous rambling  diftributes  them  more  uniformly  over  the 
furface  of  a  country,  and  makes  them  every  where  more 
at  hand,  to  receive  the  numberlefs  rills  and  rivulets 
which  colkift  the  waters  of  our  fprings  and  the  fuper- 
fluities  of  our  (howers,  and  to  comloiC  our  habitations 
with  the  many  advantages  which  cultivation  and  fociety 
can  derive  from  their  prefence.  In  their  feeble  begin- 
nings the  fmallcil  inequality  of  flope  or  coniiftency  is 
enough  to  turn  them  alide  and  make  them  ramble 
through  every  field,  giving  drink  to  our  herds  and  ferti- 
lity to  our  foil.  The  more  we  follow  nature  into  the 
minutia:  of  her  operations,  the  more  mull  we  admire 
the  inexhaullible  fertility  of  lier  refources,  and  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  means  by  which  flie  produces  the  mod 
important  and  beneficial  cffcds.  By  thus  twilling  the 
coiiifeof  our  rivers  into  lo.coo  fliapcs,  (he  keeps  them 
long  amidll  our  fields,  and  thus  compcnfates  for  the  de- 
clivity of  the  furface,  which  olhcrwiic  would  tumble 
them  with  great  rapidity  into  the  ocean,  loaded  with 
the  beft  and    richeft  of  our  foil.      Without  this,  tlie 
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fiiowers  of  heaven  would  have  little  influence  In  fupply-  Thcary. 
ing  the  walle  of  inceliant  evaporation.  But  as  things 
are,  the  rains  are  kept  flowly  trickling  along  the  Ho- 
ping lides  of  <  ur  hills  and  fteeps,  winjii-ig  round  every 
clod,  nay  every  plant,  which  lengthens  their  coiirle,  di- 
minilhes  their  Hope,  checks  their  fpeed,  and  thus  pre- 
vents them  from  quickly  brulhing  otf  irom  every  part 
ol  the  furface  the  lit!,htelt  and  bell  of  the  foil.  The 
flattcll  of  our  h.  Im  lands  w  uld  be  too  lleep,  and  the 
rivers  would  Ihoot  alrng  through  our  finell  meadows, 
huriying  every  thing  away  with  them,  and  w..uld  be 
unfit  for  the  purpofes  ol  inland  conveyance,  it  the  ine- 
qualities of  fil  did  not  make  them  change  this  lieadl'ng 
courfe  for  the  more  beautiful  meanders  which  we  ob- 
ferve  in  the  courfe  of  the  fmall  rivers  winding  through 
our  meadows.  Thofe  rivers  are  in  general  the  ilraight- 
elt  in  their  courfe  which  are  the  moll  rapid,  and  which 
roll  along  the  greateft  bodies  of  water  ;  fuch  are  the 
Rhone,  the  Po,  the  Danube.  The  fnialler  rivers  con- 
tinue mote  devious  in  their  progrcfs,  till  they  apjiroach 
the  fta,  and  have  gatheied  llrength  iVv  m  all  their  tribu- 
tary flrcams.  96 

Every  thing  aims  at  an  equilibrium,  and  this  direfts  What  na- 
even  the  laniblings  of  rivers.  It  is  of  importance  to  '"■'''  l^*' 
underltand  the  relation  between  the  force  ot  a  river  and  'f"'°f '"'"• 
the  refiltance  which  the  foil  oppofes  to  thote  deviations  ' 
fV  ;m  a  rectilineal  courle ;  tor  it  may  frequently  happen 
th'.t  the  general  procedure  of  nature  may  be  inconfiltent 
with  our  local  purpofes.  Man  was  fet  down  on  this 
globe,  a:.d  the  talk  of  cultivating  it  was  given  him 
by  nature,  and  his  chief  emjoyment  feems  to  be  to 
llruggle  with  the  elements.  He  mull  not  find  things 
to  his  mind,  but  he  mult  mould  them  to  his  own  fancy. 
Yet  even  this  feeming  am  maly  is  one  of  natuie's  moft 
beneficent  laws  ;  and  his  exertions  muft  Hill  be  made 
in  conlormity  with  the  general  train  of  the  operations 
of  mcchiinlcal  nature:  and  when  wg  have  any  work 
to  undertake  relative  to  the  couife  of  rivers,  we  muft 
be  careful  not  to  thwart  their  general  rules,  otherwife 
we  ihall  be  Iboner  or  later  punlthcd  for  their  infrac- 
tion. Things  vill  be  br.  ught  back  to  their  former 
(late,  it  our  operations  are  iuconfillent  with  thai  equi- 
librium which  is  conllantly  aimed  at,  or  fome  new  llate 
of  things  which  is  equivalent  will  be  loon  induced. 
If  a  well  regulated  iiver  has  been  improperly  deepen- 
ed in  tome  place,  to  anl'wer  fome  particular  purpofe 
ot  our  own,  or  if  its  breadth  has  been  Improperly  aug- 
mented,  we  lliall  foon  fee  a  depofitlon  of  mud  or  land 
choak  up  our  fancied  improvements  ;  becaule,  as  we 
have  enlarged  the  fc-ction  without  increaling  the  Hope 
or  the  fupply,  the  velocity  mull  diminilh,  and  floating 
matters  muft  be  depolited. 

Ic  is  true,  we  frequently  fee  permanent  channels 
where  the  ibrms  arc  extremely  different  from  that 
v;liich  the  waters  uould  dig  for  thcmfelves  in  an  uni- 
form foil,  and  which  aj'proaches  a  good  deal  to  the 
trapezium  dcfcribed  formerly.  We  fee  a  greater  breadth 
frequently  coinpenl.ite  for  a  want  of  depth  ;  but  all  fuch 
deviations  are  a  fort  ol  conilraint,  or  rather  are  indica- 
tions of  inequality  of  foil.  Such  irregular  forms  are 
the  works  of  nature  ;  and  il  they  are  permanent,  the 
equilibrium  is  obtained.  Commonly  the  bottom  is 
harder  than  the  fides,  confilling  of  the  coarfetl  of  the 
land  and  of  gravel  ;  and  therefore  the  neceffary  fecTIon 
can  be  obtained  only  by  incrcafing  the  width.      We 
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are  accuftomed  to  attend  chiefly  to  the  appearances 
which  prognolticate  mifchief,  and  we  interpret  tlie  ap- 
pearances of  a  permanent  bed  in  the  fame  way,  and 
frequently  form  very  falfe  judgments.  WHien  we  fee 
one  bank  low  and  flat,  and  the  other  high  and  ab- 
rupt, wc  fuppofe  that  the  waters  are  padini^  along 
the  lirft  in  peace,  and  with  a  gentle  Itream,  but  that 
they  are  rapid  on  the  other  fide,  and  are  tearing  away 
the  bank  ;  but  it  is  juft  the  contrary.  'J'he  bed  be- 
ing permanent,  things  are  in  eqiiilibrio,  and  each  bank 
is  ot  a  form  juft  competent  to  that  equilibrium.  If 
the  foil  on  both  fides  be  uniform,  the  Itream  is  moll 
rapid  on  that  fide  where  the  bank  is  low  and  flat, 
for  in  no  other  form  would  it  vithftand  the  aiftion  of 
the  dream ;  and  it  has  been  worn  away  till  its  flatnefs 
compenfates  for  the  greater  force  ot  the  llreani.  The 
ftream  on  the  other  fide  muft  be  more  g-rntle,  otherwife 
the  bank  could  not  remain  abrupt.  In  ihort,  in  a  ftate 
of  permanency,  tiie  velocity  of  the  ftreart  and  form  of 
the  bank  are  juft  fuited  to  each  other.  It  is  quite 
otherwiie  before  the  river  has  acquired  its  proper  re- 
gimen. 

A  careful  confideration  therefore  of  the  general  fea- 
tures of  rivers  which  have  fettled  theit  regimen,  is  of 
ufe  for  informing  us  concerning  their  internal  motions, 
and  direding  us  to  the  moiK  eflfifiual  methods  of  regu- 
lating their  courfe. 

We  have  already  faid  that  perpendicular  brims  are 
inconfiftent  with  ftability.  A  fimicircnlar  feflion  is 
the  form  which  would  produce  the  quickeft  train  of  a 
river  whofe  expence  and  ilope  are  given ;  but  the  banks 
at  Band  D  (fig.  14.)  would  crumble  in,  and  lie  at  the 
bottom,  where  their  horizontal  furface  would  fecure  them 
from  farther  change.  The  bed  will  acquire  the  form 
G  c  F,  of  equal  fedion,  but  greater  width,  and  with 
brims  lefs  (helving.  The  proportion  of  the  velocities 
at  A  and  f  may  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the  velocities 
at  A  and  C  ;  but  the  velocity  at  G  and  F  will  be  lefs 
than  it  was  formerly  at  B,  C,  or  D  ;  and  the  velocity 
in  any  intermediate  point  E,  being  fomewhat  between 
thofe  at  F  and  c,  muft  be  lefs  than  it  was  in  any  inter- 
mediate point  of  the  femicircular  bed.  The  velocities 
will  therefore  decreafe  along  the  border  from  c  towards 
G  and  F,  and  the  fteepnefs  of  the  border  will  augment 
at  the  fame  time,  till,  in  every  point  of  the  new  border 
GcT,  thefe  two  circumftances  will  be  fo  adjufted  that 
die  neceflary  equilibrium  is  eftablifhed. 

The  fame  thing  muft  happen  in  our  trapezium.  The 
{lope  of  the  brims  may  be  exadt,  and  will  be  retained  ; 
it  will,  however,  be  too  great  anywhere  below,  where 
the  velocity  is  greater,  and  the  fides  will  be  worn  away 
till  the  banks  are  undermined  and  crumljle  down,  and 
the  river  will  maintain  its  feftion  by  increafing  its 
v/idth.  In  Ihort,  no  border  made  up  of  ftraight  lines 
is  confiftent  with  that  gradation  of  velocity  which  will 
take  place  whenever  we  depart  from  a  femicircular  form. 
And  we  accordingly  fee,  that  in  all  natural  channels  the 
feflion  hus  a  curvilineal  border,  with  the  flope  increafing 
gradually  from  the  bottom  to  the  brim. 

Thefe  obfervations  will  enable  us  to  underftand  how 
nature  operates  when  the  inequality  of  furface  or  of  te- 
nacity obliges  the  current  to  change  its  direction,  and 
the  river  forms  an  elbow. 

Suppofing  always  that  the  difcharge  continues  the 
fame,  and  that  the  mean  velocity  is  either  preferved  or 
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reftored,  the  following  conditions  are  neceffary  for  a 
permanent  regimen. 

1.  The  depth  of  water  muft  be  greater  in  the  elbow 
than  anywhere  elfe. 

2.  The  main  ftream,  after  having  ftruck  the  concave 
bank,  muft  be  refleded  in  an  equal  angle,  and  muft  then 
be  in  the  dlredlion  of  the  next  reach  of  the  river. 

3.  The  angle  of  incidence  muft  be  proportioned  to 
the  tenacity  of  the  foil. 

4.  There  mull  be  in  the  elbow  an  increafe  of  flope, 
or  of  head  of  water,  capable  of  overcoming  the  refift- 
ance  occafioned  by  the  elbow. 

The  reafouabkiiefs,  at  leaft,  of  thefe  conditions  will 
appear  from  the  following  confiderations. 

I.  It  is  certain  that  force  is  expended  in  producing 
this  change  of  direction  in  a  channel  whicii  by  fuppofi- 
tion  dimlnllli.s  the  current.  The  diminution  arifing 
from  any  caui'e  which  can  be  compared  with  friiftion. 
muft  be  greater  when  the  ftream  is  diredled  againft 
one  of  the  banks.  It  may  be  very  difficult  to  ftate  the 
proportion,  and  it  would  occupy  too  much  of  our  time 
to  attempt  it  ;  but  it  is  fufficient  that  we  be  convinced 
that  the  retardation  is  greater  in  this  cafe.  We  fee  no 
caufe  to  increafe  the  mean  velocity  in  the  elbow,  and 
we  muft  therefore  conclude  that  it  is  diminilhed.  But 
we  are  fuppufing  that  the  difcharge  continues  the  fame  ; 
the  feftion  muft  therefore  augment,  or  the  channel  in- 
creafe its  tranfverfe  dimenfions.  The  only  queftion  is. 
In  what  manner  it  does  this,  and  what  change  of  form 
does  it  affedt,  and  what  form  is  competent  to  the  final 
equilibrium  and  the  ccnfequent  permanency  of  the  bed  ? 
Here  there  is  much  room  for  conjedture.  Mr  Buat 
reafons  as  follows.  If  we  fuppofe  that  the  points  B 
and  C  (fig.  ij.)  continue  on  a  level,  and  that  the 
points  H  and  I  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  reach  are 
alfo  on  a  level,  it  is  an  inevitable  confequence  that  the 
flope  along  CMI  muft  be  greater  than  along  BEH, 
becaufe  the  deprefllon  of  H  below  B  is  equal  to  that  of 
I  below  C,  and  BEH  is  longer  than  CMI.  Therefore 
the  velocity  along  the  convex  bank  CMI  muft  be  great- 
er than  along  BEH.  There  may  even  be  a  ftagnation 
and  an  eddy  in  the  contrary  direction  along  the  concave 
bank.  Therefore,  if  the  form  of  the  feftion  were  the 
fame  as  up  the  ftream,  the  fides  could  not  ftand  on  the 
convex  bank.  When  therefore  the  leftinn  has  attained 
a  permanent  form,  and  the  banks  are  again  in  equili- 
brio  with  the  aflion  of  the  current,  the  convex  bank 
muft  be  much  flatter  than  the  concave.  If  the  water  is 
really  ftiU  en  the  concave  bank,  that  bank  will  be  abfo- 
lutely  perpendicular;  nay,  may  overhang. — According- 
ly this  ftate  of  things  is  matter  of  dally  obfervation,  and 
juftifies  our  reafoning,  and  entitles  us  10  fay,  that  this  is 
the  nature  of  the  internal  motion  of  the  filaments  wliich 
we  cannot  diftindlly  ebf^rve.  The  water  moves  moft. 
rapidly  along  the  convex  bank,  and  the  thread  of  the 
ftream  is  neareft  to  this  fide.  Reafoning  in  this  way, 
the  feftion,  which  we  may  fuppofe  to  have  been  oricri. 
nally  of  the  form  M  b  at.  (fig.  16.)  aflumes  the  fhape 
MBAE. 

2.  Without  prefuming  to  know  the  mechani'm  of 
the  internal  motions  of  fluids,  ive  know  that  fiiperficial 
waves  are  refleded  precifely  as  if  they  were  elaftic  bo- 
dies,  making  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflecfiion  equal. 
In  as  far  therefore  as  the  fuperficial  wave  ii  concerned 
in  the  operadon,  Mr    Buat's  fecoiid   poliiion    is  juft. 
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The  porm?.r.cncy  of  tie  nest  reach  requires  that  its 
axis  Ih.ill  be  in  Uk-  dircflion  of  the  line  EP  which 
makes  the  angle  GEF=FEN.  If  the  next  reach 
hai  the  dircflUn  EQ^,  MR,  the  wave  rcflcacd  in  the 
line  ES  will  w;.ik  on  the  bank  at  S,  and  will  be  re- 
rieae.l  in  the  line  ST,  and  work  again  on  the  oppo- 
Jitc  h.ink  at  T.  We  know  th.it  the  e'leS.  of  the  lu- 
ptrlicial  motion  is  g;eai,  and  ih  it  it  is  the  prmcipal 
«gci.t  in  deitioyiii,;  the  ba.iks  of  canals.  So  far  there- 
lore  Mr  Buat  is  rlglit.  We  cannot  iay  with  ai  y  pre- 
cifion  or  contideu.  c  how  ilic  aaious  of  tlie  undc;  fila- 
jiicnts  are  modified  ;  but  we  know  no  reafon  lyr  not 
expending  to  the  unter  tilamenti  \< hat  appears  fo  pro- 
bable Willi  refpccl  lo  the  fiarlace  water. 

3.  The  third  pouti  n  is  no  lefs  evident.  We  do  not 
kn<'W  the  nii>de  of  aftion  of  the  water  on  the  bank  ; 
but  our  general  r.otions  on  this  fubjeil,  confirmed  by 
common  experience,  tell  us  that  the  more  obliiiucly 
a  lire  .m  of  water  beats  on  any  bank,  the  lels  it  tend^  to 
und;.riiiine  it  or  walli  it  away.  A  llilF  and  cohctlve 
foil  therefore  will  iutfer  no  more  irum  being  almult 
pcrpendiculaily  buffeted  by  a  llr^arn  than  a  friable 
f.md  would  fufFer  from  water  gliJing  along  its  face. 
Mr  Buat  thinks,  from  experience,  that  a  clay  bank  is 
not  fcnlibly  afte^^led  till  the  an^le  EEB  is  about  36 
degrees. 

4.  Since  there  arc  caufes  of  retardation,  and  we  flill 
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this  is  the  only  ufeful  view  to  be  taVtn  of  the  fubjeft,    Theory, 
it  ought  chicHy  to  be  attended  to  in  all  our  attempts  to  ""*'~'~*~' 
procure   ftabiiity  to  the  bed  of  a  river,  without  the  ex- 
penfivc  helps  of  mafonry,  Sec.     If  \!e   attenipt  to  fe- 
curc  permanency  by  deepening  on  the  infidc  <  t   the  el- 
bow, our  bank  will   undoubted. y  crumble  i!own,   dimi- 
nilh  the  paliage,  and  iccafum  a  mine  violent  aft nn  on 
the  hollow  bank.     The  moll  eft'ei5lual  mean  of  ftcuiity 
is  t  1  enlarge  the  feiJtion  :   and  if  we  do  this  on  the  in- 
fide  bank,  we  mull  d'>  it  by  widening  the  llrcam  very 
mucJi,  tli.it  we  may  civc  a  very  doping  bank.     Our  at- 
tention ii  commonly  drawn  to  it  when  the  hollow  bank 
is  giving  way,   and  with  a  viev/  to  Itop  the  r.avages  of 
the  Itream.     Things   are  not  now  in  a  llatc  ot  perma- 
nency, but  nature  is  working  in  her  own  way  to  bring 
it  about.     This  may  not  fuit  our  purpofe,  and  we  mult 
thwart  her.     The  phenomena  which  we  then  obfervc 
arc  frequently  very  unlike  tothofe  defcribcd  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs.     We  fee  a  violent  tv;mbling  motion 
in  the  llrcam  towards  the  hollow  bank.     We  fee  an 
evident  accumulation  of  water  on  tliat  fide,  and  the 
pcint  B  is  frequently  higher  than  C.      Thii  regorging 
of  the  water  extendi  to  lome  diftance,  and  is  of  itfelf 
a  caufe  of  greater  velocity,  and  contributes,  like  a  head 
of  llagnant  water,  to  force  the  dream  through  the  bend, 
and  to  deepen  the  bottom.     This  is  clcaily   the  cafe 
when  the  veloc-tv  is  excelhve,    and  the  hollow  bank 
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fuppofe  that  the  difcharge  is  kept  up,  and  that  the  mean    able  to  abide  the   Ihock.     In  this  lituation  tlie  water 
velocity,  which  had  been  diminilhcd   by  the  enlarge-    thus  heaped   up  efcapes  where  it  belt  can  ;  and  as  the 

water,  (iblliuifled  by  an  obllacle  put  in  its  way,  efcapes 
by  the  fides,  and  there  has  its  velocity  increafed,  fo  here 
the  water  gorged  up  againll  die  hollow  bank  fwells  over 
towards  the  oppolite  fide,  and  pafles  round  the  convex 
bank  with  an  increafed  velocity.  It  depends  much  on 
die  adjullnient  between  the  velocity  and  confequent  ac- 
cumulatiim,  and  the  breadth  of  the  llream  and  the 
angle  oi  the  elbow,  whether  this  augmentation  of  ve- 
locity (hall  reach  the  convex  bank  ;  and  we  fometimes 
fee  the  motion  very  languid  in  that  place,  and  even  de- 
pofitions  of  mud  and  fand  are  made  there.  Tfie  whole  ' 
phenomena  are  too  complicated  to  be  accurately  de- 
fcribed  in  general  terms,  even  in  the  cafe  of  perfeft  re- 
gimen :  for  this  regimen  is  relative  to  die  ci  nfillence 
of  the  channel  ;  and  when  this  is  very  great,  tlie  motions 
may  be  moll  viol  nt  in  every  quarter.  But  the  pre- 
cediwg  oblerv.j.lions  are  i  f  impoitance,  beraufe  they 
rel.ite  to  ordinary  cafes  and  to  ordinary  channels. 

It  is  evident,  from  Mi  Biiai's  fecond  polltion,  that 
the  proper  torm  of  an  elbow  depends  on  the  breadth 
of  the  lire-am  as  well  as  on  the  radius  ot  curvature,  and 
that  every  angle  of  eib'^w  will  lequire  a  certain  propor- 
tion between,  the  v.idth  of  the  river  and  the  radius  of 
the  fweep.  Mr  Buat  gives  rule-  and  formulae  for  all 
tf  efe  purpnfes,  and  Ihows  that  in  one  fweep  there  may 
be  more  than  one  reflcftion  or  rebound.  It  is  needlefs 
to  enlarec  on  this  matter  of  mere  geometrical  difcuthon. 
It  is  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  engineer  to  trace 
the  windings  of  a  river  in  Inch  a  manner  that  there  (hall 
be  no  lebounds  whicli  Ihall  dire^ft  the  llre.im  againft 
the  fides,  but  prefervc  it  always  in  die  axis  of  every 
reach.  This  is  of  conlequence-,  even  when  the  bends  of 
the  river  aic  to  be  fecureil  by  mafunry  or  piling  ;  for 
wo  have  fcen  the  necelhty  ot  increalinn  the  feflion,  and 
the  tendency  which  the  waters  have  to  deepen  the  chan- 
nel on  that  lids  wheie  the  rebound  is  B>ad«.     Tltis  tends 


meiit  of  the  fedion,  ij  again  rellored,  we  mud  grant 
that  there  is  provided,  in  the  mech.inifm  of  thefe  mo- 
tion-, an  accelerating  force  adequate  to  this  ctlecl. 
There  can  be  no  accelerating  f  rce  in  an  open  dream 
but  the  fiipcifieial  Hope.  In  the  prelent  cafe  it  is  un- 
doubtedly fo  ;  becaufe  by  the  deepening  of  the  bottom 
where  ther.;  is  an  elbow  in  the  dream,  we  have  of  ne- 
ceffity  a  counter  (lope.  Now,  all  this  head  of  water, 
whicli  mud  produce  the  augmentation  of  velocity  in 
that  part  of  the  dream  which  ranges  round  the  convex 
bank,  will  aril'e  from  the  check  which  the  water  gets 
from  the  concave  bank.  This  occafions  a  gorge  or 
fwcll  up  the  dream,  enlarges  a  little  the  feflion  at 
B\'C  ;  and  this,  by  the  principle  of  uniform  motion, 
•will  augment  all  the  velocities,  deepen  the  channel, 
and  put  tvery  thing  again  into  its  train  as  foon  as  the 
water  gets  into  the  next  reach.  The  water  at  the  b9t- 
tom  of  this  bafcn  has  very  little  motion,  but  it  defends 
the  bottom  by  this  very  circumlbince. 

Such  arc  the  notions  which  Mr  de  Buat  entertains  of 
diis  part  of  tlie  mechanitni  of  running  waters.  We 
conJitioiis,  cannot  fay  that  diey  are  very  fatisf.iclory,  and  they  are 
and  the  ^^^^  oppofite  to  the  opinions  commonly  entertained  on 
them.  ^^^  fubjefk.     Moll  perfons  think  that  the  motion  is  mod 

rapid  and  turbulent  on  the  tide  of  the  concave  bank, 
and  that  it  is  owing  to  this  that  the  bank  is  worn  away 
till  it  become  perpendicular,  and  that  the  oppohte  bank 
is  flat,  becaufe  it  lias  not  been  gnawed  away  in  this 
manner.  With  rcfpeifl  to  this  general  view  ot  the  mat- 
ter, thefe  perfop.s  may  be  in  the  right ;  and  when  a 
ftream  is  turned  intoacrooked  and  yielding  channel  for 
the  tird  time,  this  is  its  manner  of  ae^ion.  But  Mr 
buat's  aim  is  to  invelligate  the  circumdances  which  ob- 
tain in  the  cafe  of  a  regimen  ;  and  in  tiiis  view  he  is 
undoubtedly  right  as  to  the  iaifts,  though  his  mode  of 
accounting  for  thefe  faels  may  be  erroneous.     And  as 
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Theory,    to  undermine  our  defences,  and  oblige  us  to  <;ive 
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deeper  and  more  folidtounditions  in  I'uch  places.  But 
any  perfon  accullomeJ  to  the  ufe  uf  the  icile  and  com- 
paifes  will  torm  to  himftlt  rues  of  practice  equ.iily  fuic 
and  more  expeditious  than  Mr  de  liuai's  tormulae. 

We  proceed,  theref  ire,  to  wi'.ac  is  more  to  our  pur- 
pofe,  the  conlideration  of  the  refiltance  caufed  by  an 
elbow,  ant  the  methods  of  providing  a  force  capable 
of  overcoming  it.  We  have  already  taken  notice  of 
the  fi'lutary  confequences  arifin^  from  the  rambling 
courfe  of  rivers,  inafmuch  as  it  more  efl'cftually  fpreads 
them  over  the  face  of  a  country.  It  is  no  lefs  beneti- 
clal  by  diminlfliing  their  velocity.  This  it  does  both 
by  lengthening  their  courfe,  which  diminilhes  the  de- 
clivity, and  by  the  very  refiltance  which  they  meet  with 
at  every  bend.  We  derive  the  chief  advantages  from 
our  rivers,  wh;n  they  no  longer  (hoot  their  way,  from 
precipice,  to  precipice,  loaded  with  mud  and  land,  but 
peaceably  roll  along  their  clear  waters,  purified  during 
their  gentler  courfe,  and  offer  thenifelves  for  all  the  pur- 
pofesof  pafturage,  agriculture,  and  navigation.  The 
more  a  river  w-inds  its  way  round  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
the  more  is  the  refiftance  of  its  bed  multiplied  ;  the 
more  obftacles  it  meets  with  in  its  way  from  its  fource 
to  the  fea,  the  more  moderate  is  its  velocity  ;  and  i;i- 
ftead  of  tearing  up  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
digging  for  itfelf  a  deep  trough,  along  which  it  fweeps 
rocks  and  rooted  up  trees,  it  flows  with  majeftic  pace 
even  with  the  furt'ace  of  our  cultivated  grounds,  which 
it  embellilhes  and  fertilizes. 

We  may  with  fafety  proceed  on  the  fuppofition,  that 
the  force  neceflary  for  overcoming  the  relillance  ariling 
from  a  rebound  is  as  the  fquare  of  the  velocity  ;  and  it 
is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  it  proportional  to  the  fquare  of 
the  fine  ot  the  angle  of  incidence  and  this  for  tlie  rea- 
fons  giv€n  for  adopting  this  meafure  of  the  general  Re- 
ijsT.ikXE  of  Fluids.  It  cannot,  however, claim  a  greater 
confidence  here  than  in  that  application  ;  and  it  has  been 
{hown  in  that  article  with  what  uncertainty  and  limita- 
tions it  mull  be  received.  We  leave  it  to  our  readers  to 
adopt  either  this  or  the  fimple  ratio  of  the  fines,  and 
fhall  abide  by  the  duphcate  ratio  with  Mr  Buat,becau[e 
it  appears  by  his  experiments  that  this  law  is  very  ex- 
a<5lly  obferved  in  tubes  in  inclinations  not  exceeding 
40  ;  whereas  il  is  in  thefe  fmall  angles  that  the  appli- 
cation to  the  general  rehftance  of  fluids,  is  moil  in 
iaiilt.  But  the  corrci'lion  is  very  lirnple,  if  this  value  ihall 
be  found  erroneous.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
force  necelFaryfor  overcoining  the  refiftancewill  incre;ife 
astlK numberof rebounds. — Thereforewemay expiefsthe    P^'^^'^g  ^' 

refiltance,  in  general,  by  the  forriiuii  r=: ;  where    nued  with 
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them  bounds  of  36"  each.  A  head  of  water  was  applied 
to  ir,  which  gave  the  water  a  velocity  of  ^\j.  ieet/iir  fi- 
conil.  Another  pipe  of  the  fime  diameter  and  lengtli, 
but  Without  any  bendings,  was  fubjedted  to  a  prelFura 
of  a  head  of  water,  which  was  incrcafed  till  the  vclo. 
city  of  efllux  was  alio  fi.^  feet  ptr  fccond.  Tl:e  adJi- 
tional  head  of  water  was  5^%  inches.  Another  of  the 
fame  diameter  and  length,  having  one  bend  of  24.="  34', 
and  running  85  iuche? /".r  fecond,  was  compared  wi'.h 
a  ft raight  j)ipe  l-.aving^  the  fame  velocity,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  the  heads  of  water  was  ^V  of  ^n  ""ch.  A 
computation  from  thefe  two  experiments  will  give  the 


above   refult,    cr    in    Englifli    meafure   r  = 
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general;  by 

m 
r  is  the  refiftanc^,  V  tlie  mean  velocity  of  the  dream, 
)  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  n  the  number  of 
equal  rebounds  (that  is,  having  eqvtil  angles  of  inci- 
dence), and  01  is  a.  number  to  be  determined  by  experi- 
ment. Mr  de  Boat  made  many  experimcRts  en  the  re- 
fulance  occafioned  by  the  bendings  of  pipes,  none  of 
which  diffiei.'d  from  the  refiiit  ot  the  above  formula 
above  one  part  in  twelve  ;  and  he  concludes,  that  the 

lefiftance  to    one    bend  may  be  eftimated  at  ■ 


very  nearly.  It  is  probable  that  this  meafure  of  the 
refinance  is  too  great ;  for  the  pipe  was  of  uniform 
diameter  even  in  the  bends  :  whereas  in  a  river  properly 
formed,  where  the  regimen  is  exadl,  the  capacity  of  the 
feftion  of  the  bend  is  increafed.  ro« 

The  application  of  this  theory  to  inclined  tubes  and  Theory  ap- 
to  open  ftreams  is  very  obvious,  and  very  ligitimate  and  ''''*** '"  '"" 
fate.     Let  AB  (fig.  17.)  be  the  whole  height  of  the  ^l;^'^ ^"„'="' 
relervoir  A  B  I  K,  and  B  C  the  horizontal  length  of  a  iirea.m5." 
pipe,  containing  any  number  of  rebounds,  equal  or  un- 
equal,  but  all  regular,  tliat  is,  conftrucled  according  to 
the  conditions  formerly  mentioned.  The  whole  head  of 
water  fliould  be  conceived  as  performing,  or  as  divided 
into  portions  which   perform,  three  different  offices 

One  portion,  AD  = ,  impels  the  water  into  the 

entry  of  the  pipe  with  the  velocity  with  which  it  really 
moves  in  it  ;  another  portion  EB  is  in  equiiibrio  with 
the  refiftances  arifing  from  the  mere  length  of  the  pipe 
expanded  into  a  ftraight  line;  and  the  third  portion  DE 
ferves  to  overcome  the  refiftance  of  the  bends.  If, 
therefore,  we  draw  the  horizontal  line  B  C,  and,  ta- 
king the  pipe  BC  out  of  its  place,  put  it  in  the  pofi- 
tion  DH,  with  its  mouth  C  in  H,  fo  that  DH  is  equal 
to  BC,  the  water  will  have  the  fame  velocity  in  it  that 
it  had  before.  A^,  B.  For  greater  fimplicity  of  argu- 
ment, we  may  fuppofe  that  when  the  pipe  was  inferted 
at  B,  its  bends  lay  all  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  that 
when  it  is  inferted  at  D,  the  plane  in  which  all  its  bends 
lie  flopes  only  in  the  direftion  DH,  and  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  plane  of  the  figure.  We  repeat  it,  the  wa- 
ter will  have  the  fame  velocity  in  the  pipes  BC  and 
D  H,  and  the  refiftances  will  be  overcome.  If  we  now 
prolong  the  pipe  DH  towards  L  to  any  diftance,  re- 
peating continually  the  fame  bendings  in  a  feries  of 
each   equal   to  DH,  the  motion  will  be  conti- 
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'riie  experiment  was  in  this  form  :  A  pipe  of  i   inch 
diameter,  and  lo  feet  long,  was  formed   with    10  re- 
VoL.  XVI. 


llie  velocity  correfponding  to  the  prelfure  of 
the  column  AD  ;  bccaufo  the  declivity  of  the  pipe  is 
augmented  in  each  length  cqudl  to  DH,  by  a  quantity 
precifely  fufficient  for  overcoming  all  the  refiftances  in 
that  length  ;  and  the  true  Hope  iu  thefe  cafes  is  BE  -j- 
ED,  divided  by  the  expanded  length  of  the  pioe  BC 
or  DH. 

The  analogy  vvhich  we  were  enabled  to  eftablifli  be- 
tween the  uniform  motion  or  the  train  of  pipes  and  of 
open  ftreams,  entitles  us  now  to  fay,  that  when  a  river 
has  bendings,  which  .are  rcgul.nrly  repeated  at  equal  in- 
tervals, its  flope  is  compounded  of  the  flope  which  is 
necelfary  for  overcoming  tlie  refiftance  of  a  ftraight 
channel  of  its  whole  e/^anded  length,  agreeably  to 
O  o  the 
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tlis  formuU  fir  uniform  molior,  anJ  of  thi  llope  which 
is  nccelfary  for  overcoming  die  reliUance  ariling  irom 
ics  bsiidingi  alone. 

Thus,  let  there  be  a  river  which,  in  the  expanded 
courfe  of  6000  fithcms,  has  10  elbows.  e.ich  of  wliich 
lias  30''  of  rebound  ;  and  let  its  mean  velocity  be  20 
indies  in  a  fecond.  If  we  would  learn  its  whole  ilopc 
in  this  60CO  fathoms,  we  mud  firrt  find  (by  the  lor- 
mula  of  uniform  motion)  the  flope  /  which  will  produce 
the  velocity  of  20  inches  in  a  ftrai^^ht  river  of  lliis 
knglh,  feaion,  and  mean  depth.     Suppofe  this  to  be 
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or  20  inchci  iu  this  whole 

tiien  find  (by  the  formula 
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for  overcoming  tlie  refiftance  of  10  rebounds  of  30" 

each.      This  we  fhall  find  to  be  6\  inches  in  the  6000 

fathoms.     Therefore  the  river  mult  have  a  flope  of  2  6-|- 

inches  in  6000  fathoms,  or  tji^w  >  and  this  flope  will 

produce  the  fame  velocity  which  20  inches,  or  ttJc-ji 

would  do   in  a  ftraight    running    river  of   the    fame 

length. 
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AVIN'G  thus  eflabliflied  a  theory  of  a  mofl;  im- 
portaat  part  of  liydraulics,  wliich  may  be  con- 
fided in  as  a  juft  reprefentation  of  natuie's  procedure, 
wc  (liall  apply  't  to  the  examination  of  the  chief  refults 
cf  every  tiling  which  art  has  contrived  for  limiting  the 
operations  of  nature,  or  modifying  them  fo  as  to  fuiC 
our  particular  views.  TruRing  to  the  detail  v.-hich  we 
liave  given  of  the  conneifling  principles,  and  the  chief 
circumftances  whichco-operate  in  producing  the  oftcnfible 
eirecl;  and  fiippofing  that  fuch  of  our  readers  .is  are 
interefted  in  this  fubjeft  will  notthiiil.  it  too  much  trou- 
ble to  make  the  applications  in  the  fame  detail;  we 
lliall  content  ourfelves  with  merely  point  ng  out  the  fteps 
of  the  procefs,  and  lliowing  their  foundation  in  the 
tlieory  itfelf :  and  frequently,  in  place  of  the  direct  ana- 
103  lyfis  which  the  theory  enables  us  to  employ  for  the  fo- 
Approxi-  lution  of  the  problems,  we  fliall  recommend  a  procefs  of 
matioii  by  approximation  by  trial  and  corredion,  fufficiently  accu- 
rate, and  more  within  the  reach  of  praflical  engineers. 
We  are  naturally  led  to  conlider  in  order  the  following 
articles. 

1.  The  efFefls  of  permanent  additions  of  every  kind 
to  the  waters  cf  a  river,  and  the  moft  effeftual  me- 
thods of  preventing  or  removing  inundations. 

2.  The  effefts  of  weirs,  bars,  fluices,  and  keeps  of 
every  kind,  for  raifing  tlie  furface  of  a  river  ;  and  the 
fimilar  effects  of  bridge?,  piers,  and  every  thing  which 
eontraifts  the  feclion  of  the  dream. 

3.  The  nature  of  canals  ;  how  they  differ  from  rivers 
in  refpeifl  of  origin,  difcharge,  and  regimen,  and  what 
conditions  are  neceffary  for  their  moft  perfedt  conftruc- 
lion. 

4.  Canals  for  draining  land,  and  drafts  or  canals  of 
derivation  from  the  main  ftream.  The  principles  of 
their  conllniiflion,  fo  tkat  they  may  fuit  their  intended 
jiurprftrs,  and  the  change  wliicli  they  produce  on  the 
main  ftream,  both  above  and  below  the  point  of  deriva- 
tion. 

0/  the  fJfcSis  of  permatunt  adJhions  to  the  lusters  of  a  river. 

From  what  has  been  faid  already,  it  appears  that  to 
every  kind  of  foil  or  bed  there  correfponds  a  certain  ve- 

"  locity  cf  current,  too  fmall  to  hurt  it  by  digging  it 
up,  and  too  great  to  allow  the  depofitiou  of  the  ma- 
terials which  it  is    carrying  along.       SuppoHng    thi? 

.  known  for  any  particular  iituation,  and  the  quantity  of 
water  wliicli  the  channel  mull  cf  necelTity  difcharge, 
we  may  with  to  learn  the  fmallcft  flope  which  muft  be 
given  to  ihii  ftream,  th.nt  the  waters  may  run  witli  the 
jcqjired  velocity.     This  fuggclls 
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Prob.  I.  Given  the  difcharge  D  of  a  jiver,  and  V 
its  velocity  of  regimen  :  required  the  fmalleft  flope  s,  and 
the  dimeiifions  cf  its  bed  ? 

Since  the  flope  muft  be  the  fmalleft  poflrblc,  the  bed 
mull  have  the  form  wliich  v/ill  give  the  greateft  mean 
depth  cl,  and  ihould  therefore  be  the  trapezium  formerly 
defcribed  ;  and  its  area  and  perimeter  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  a  reiSangle  whofe  breadth  is  twice  its  height 

h.     Thefe  clrcumftances  give  us  the  equation  —  r=  2^'. 

For  the  area   of  the  feiflion  is  twice  the  fquare   of  the 
height,  and  the  difcharge  is  the  produifl   of  this  area 

and  the  velocity.     Therefore      /  ——  h  and      / iH 

V    zV  V     ^' 

z=.  the  breadth  h.  

The  fcrmula  of  uniform  motion  gives  yls — Lv'j.j-1,6 

-  ^97  W d—o,\  Inftead  of  ^~^—o,\,  put  its 


V  +  o,3(v'^— o,i)- 

equal  »/  — — 0,1,  and  every  thing  being  known  in  the  fc- 

2 
cond  member  of  this  equation,  we  eafily  get  the  value  of 
5  by  a  few  trials  after  the  following  manner.  Suppofe 
that  the  fecond  member  is  equal  to  any  number,  fuch  as 
9.  Firft  Tuppofethat //7 's  =  9-  Then  the  hyperbolic 
logarithm  cf  9-<-i,^  or_of  10,6  is  2,36.  Therefore 
we  have  ^s — Lv'7+1,6  =  9 — 2,36,=  664;  whereas 
it  fliould  have  been  =  9.  Therefore  fay  6,64  :  9=9  :  1 2,2 
neaily.  Now  iiippofe  that  )i/s  is  1=12,2.  Then  L 
1 2, 2 -f  1,6  =  Li  3, 8,  =  2,625  nearly,  and  12,2 — 2625 
is  9,575,  whereas  it  fhoiild  be  9.  Now  we  find  that 
ch.mging  the  value  of  <s/~Uom  9  to  1 2,2  lias  changed  the 
anfwer  from  6,64  to  9,575.  or  a  change  of  3,2  in  our  af- 
fumption  has  made  a  change  of  2,935  in  the  anfwer,  and 
has  left  an  error  of  0,575.  Therefore  fay  2,935  :  0,575- 
=  3,2:0,628.  Then,  taking  0,628  from_^2,2,  we 
have  (for  our  next  affumption  or  value  of  v'j  )  11,572. 
Now  11,5724-1,6=  13,172.  and  L  13,172  is  2,58 
nearly.  Now  try  this  laft  value  11,572 — 2,58  is  9,008, 
fufiiciently  exaft.  This  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
trials  by  which  we  may  avoid  an  intricate  analyfis. 

Prob.  II.  Given  tlie  uilcliarge  D  the  flope  /,  and 
the  velocity  V,  of  permanent  regimen,  to  find  the  di- 
menfions  of  the  bed. 

Let  *  be  tlic  width,  and  y  the  depth  cf  the  channel, 

and  S  the  area  of  the  feflion.       This  muft 


1  ^ 

be  rr   — 

V 


which  is  therefore  =*)•. 


The  denominator  1  being 
given, 
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given,  we  may  make  y/i'-'L^s-^\,6z=  \/'&,  and  the 

,        e  1      •.        -11      •       \T       297(,/,/_c,l) 

formula  of  mean  velocity  will  give  V  — 

—0,3  {/Ji—o,i), 

(297 
7b~ 


which  we  m;iy  exprefs 

\  .        V 

-0,3),  which  gives 


thus : 


V: 
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>/2 — 0,0;  and  finally, 
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-  +  0,l: 
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Having  thus  obtained   whu    we  called    the    mean 
depth,  we  may  fuppofe  the  feflion  i eflangular.      This 

Thus  v/e  have  two  equations,  S=.\7 


gives  d-= 
and 


.V+2J' 

From  which  we  obtain 


'=jm 


'— 2S 


+  ,-/ 


2-/ 


give  us  another  value  of  h,  which  uill  rarely  exce?^J 
the  truth  by  -rV-  This  ferves  (by  the  fame  p'ocefs) 
for  finding  another,  v.'hich  will  comn:only  be  iufiicient- 
ly  exact.     We  lliall  illiiflrate  this  bv  an  example. 

Let  there  be  a  river  whofe  channel  is  a  recflant'le  r  co 
feet  wide  and  fix  feet  deep,  and  which  diicharges  15&0 
cubic  fiet  of  water  per  fecond,  having  a  velocity  of  20 
inches,  and  Hope  of  ttJ^o,  or  about  tt  of  an  inch'  in 
100  I'.ithoms.  How  much  will  it  rife  it  It  receives  an 
addition  which  triples  its  difchaige  ;  and  what  will  be 
its  velocity  ? 

If  the  velocity  remained  the  fame,  its  depth  would  be 
tripled  ;  but  we  know  by  the  general  formula  that  its 
velocity  will  be  greatly  increafed,  and  therefore  its 
depth  will  not  be  tripled.  Suppofe  it  to  be  doubled, 
and  to  become  12  feet.  This  will  give  d—  10,34483, 
or  124,138  inches;  then  the  equation  ■^'j — 0,1=: 
D  __  ,_  D 


And  having  the  breadth  x  and  area  S,  we  havej^rr 

And  then  we  may  change  this  for  the  trapezium  often 
mentioned. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  problems  on  this  part  of  the 
fubjeift,  and  they  enable  us  t">  adjuft.  the  flope  and  chan- 
nel of  a  river  which  receives  any  number  of  fuccelfive 
permanent  additions  by  the  influx  of  other  ftreams.  This 
iaft  informs  us  of  the  rife  which  a  new  fupply  will  pro- 
duce, becaufe  the  additional  fupply  will  require  addi- 
tional dimenfions  of  the  channel  ;  and  as  this  is  not  fup- 
pol'ed  to  increafe  in  breadth,  the  addition  will  be  in 
depth.  The  queftion  may  be  propofed  in  the  following 
problem. 

Prod.  III.  Given  the  Dope  j,  the  depth  and  the 
bafe  of  a  reftangular  bed  (or  a  trapezium),  and  confe- 
quently  the  difcharge  D,  to  find  how  much  the  fec- 
tion  will  rife,  if  the  dikharge  be  augmented  by  a  given 
quantity. 

Let  h  be  the  height  after  the  augmentation,  and  -w  the 
width  for  the  redlangular  bed.  We  have  in  any  uni- 
form current  ^5= — Raifing  this  toafquare, 
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and  putting  for  J  and  V  their  values 

■^' 0,3=  K,  the  equation  becomes 


making 


tu  h         J  D        J 

and  — ^,  and 

TO  4"  2  A  ISjh 

h 


v/B 


=  f-^  +  o,.V 


a  fquare,  and  reducing 


iv-\-ih 
Raifitig   the   fecond    member   to 

a  cubic  equation, 


we  obtain 
10  be  folved  in  the  ufual  manner. 

But  the  folution  would  be  extremely  complicated. 
We  may  obtain  a  very  expeditious  and  exad  approxi- 
mation from  this  confideration,  that  a  fmall  change  in 
cue  cf  the  dimenfions  of  the  feftion  will  produce  a 
much  greater  change  in  the  feftion  and  the  difcharge 


w/jfzg-j 

VTb" 


-.0,3 
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or  /j  —  - 


'm-^) 


and 


S     m 


which  we  have  v'B  =107,8,  D=45O0;  \/ tJ — 0,1 
=  11,0417,  will  give  ,6=13,276;  whereas  it  Ihould 
have  been  12.  This  fhows  that  our  calculated  value 
of  (/was  too  fmall.  Let  us  therefore  increafe  the  depth 
by  0,9,  or  make  it  12,9,  and  repeat  the  calculation. 
This  will  give  us  V^ — 0,1  =  11,3927,  and  /;=  12,867, 
inftead  of  13,276.  Therefore  augmenting  our  data 
0,9  changes  our  anfwer  0,409.  If  we  fuppofe  thefe 
fmall  changes  to  retain  their  proportions,  we  may  con- 
clude that  if  12  be  augmented  by  the  quantity  .vXO,9, 
the  quantity  13,276  will  diminilli  by  the  quantity 
X  X  0,409.  Therefore,  that  the  eftimated  value  of  A 
may  agree  with  the  one  which  refultsfiom  the  calcula- 
tion, we  mufl  have    i2-{-j.-xo,9:zi3,276 — kXo,409. 

This  will  give  .v=-i-Z_,— 0,9748,  and  x  X  0,9=0,8773  ; 
1,309 

and    /;=I2,8773.     ^^  ^^  repeat  the  calculation  with 

this  value  of/;,  we  fhall  find  no  change. 

This  value  of  h  gives  (/=i  3 1,8836  inches.  If  we 
now  compute  the  new  velocity  by  dividing  the  new 
difcharge  4500  by  the  new  area  150  X  12,8773,  we  fhall 
find  It  to  be  27,95  inches,  in  place  of  20,  the  former 
velocity. 

We  might  have  made  a  pretty  exact  fii  ft  alfumptlon, 
by  recollecting  what  was  formerly  obferved,  that  when 
the  breadth  is  very  great  in  proportion  to  the  depth, 
the  mean  depth  differs  infenfibly  from  the  real  depth, 
or  rather  follows  nearly  the  fame  proportion?,  and  that 
the  velocities  are  proportional  to  the  fquare  roots  of 
the  depths.  Call  the  firll  difcharge  d,  the  height  b, 
and  velocity  v,  and  let  D,  H,  and  V,    exprefs  thefe 

things  in  their  augmented  (late.     ^"'-  ^ 


We  ha 


luA 


and 


V  = 


D 


and  i 


D 
H' 


IP 

H' 


tuH 
But  by  this  remark  i)' :  V 


and  v' 


V'=i' 


zh  :  H.      Therefore 


than  in  the  mean  depth  ,/.     Having  therefore  augment-    i , 


ed  the  unknown  dimenfion,  which  is  here   the  height, 
make  ufe  of  this  to  form  a  new  mean  depth,  and  then 

the  new  equation  ■\/t/=  ::,/,/,„„ -|-c,i    will 


H=€ 


hV>^      Hd 


and  -ff-  =  ~,  and  /jS  D'  =  W  d'. 


and,/' 

IT'  ' 


B' 

-  ,  an"  ,,     — 

h'     H'  H'         // 

D-  =  /j3  :  H3  ja_ufeful  theorem)  and  H^  = 
12,48. 


mdH='     Aii^U 
V       d'\ 


Or  we  might  h;ive  made  the  fame  affumptlon  by  the 
0  0  a  remaik 
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PridicJ  rem  it'.i  alio  forrfijrlj-  m.iJe  on  ihls  c:ife,  that  the  fquares 
Miftrcnctv  jjf  jj,(.  Jijchargcii  are  nearly  as  the  cubes  of  the  height, 
"^  or  1500':  450o'=65  :   12,48^ 

And  in  making  thefe  firft  guefles  we  fliall  do  it  more 
exaflly,  l>y  recolleif>ing  that  a  certain  variation  ot"  the 
mean  depth  7  requires  a  greater  variation  of  the  height, 
and  the  increment  will  be  to  the  heiglit  nearly  as  half 
tl;c  height  to  the  width,  as  may  ealily  be  feen.  There- 
fore, if  we  add  to  1 2,48  its   ''       th  part,  or  its  24111  part, 

viz.  0,52,  we  have  13  for  our  lirft  alTimption,  exceeding 
the  truth  only  an  inch  and  a  half.  We  mention  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  that  thofe  wiio  are  difpofed  to  apply  thefe 
dc<flriiies  to  the  folution  of  praclical  cafes  may  be  at 
no  lofs  when  one  occurs  of  which  die  regular  folution 
requires  an  intricate  analyfi?. 

It  is  evident  that   the  inverfe  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
blems will  lliow  the  efFeds  of  enlarging  the  fcction  of  a 
river,   that  is,  will  (how  how  much  its   furface  will  be 
'1 ';"'l.'^^*  funk  by  any  propofed  enlargement  of  its    bed.     Itii 
of  enUr-     therefore  needlefs  to    propofe  fuch    problems    in  this 
ging  the      place.       Common    fenfe    direfts    us    to    make    thele 
Kciion  of    enlargements  in  thofe  parts  of  the  river  where  their 
a  river,        efledt  will  be  greateft,  that  is,  where  it    is  Ihallowell 
when  its   breadth  greatly  exceeds  its  depth,    or   where 
it   is  narrowed  (if  its  depth  exceed  the  breadth,  which 
is  a  very  rare  cafel,  or  in  general,  where  the  flope   is 
106       tlie  fmallell  for  a  lliort  run. 
And  dircil      The  fame  general  principles  direifl  us  in  the  method 
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of  embankments,  for  the  prevention  of  floods,  by  ena- 
bling us  to  afccrtain  the  heights  neceifary  to  be  given 
to  our  banks.  This  will  evidently  depend,  not  only  on 
the  additional  quantity  of  water  which  experience  tells 
lis  a  river  brings  down  during  its  Ireihes,  but  alfo  on 
tTie  diftance  at  which  we  place  the  banks  from  the  natural 
banks  of  the  river.  This  is  a  point  where  miftaken 
economy  frequently  defeats  its  own  purpofe.  If  we 
raife  our  embankment  at  fome  diftance  from  the  naniral 
banks  of  the  river,  not  only  will  a  fnialler  height  fuf- 
tice,  and  confequently  a  fmaller  bafe,  which  will  make 
a  faving  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  height  ;  but 
our  works  will  be  fo  much  the  m  tc  dnr.ibie  nearly,  if 
not  exaftly,  in  the  fame  proportion.  For  by  thus  en- 
larging the  additional  bed  which  wc  give  to  the  fwol- 
kn  river,  we  c'L-ninilk  its  velocity  almoft  in  tlie  fame 
proportion  that  we  enlarge  its  channel,  and  thus  dimi- 
nilh  its  power  of  ruining  our  works.  Except,  there- 
fore, in  the  cafe  of  a  river  whofc  frefhcs  are  loaded  with 
tine  find  to  deftroy  the  turf,  it  is  always  proper  to 
place  the  embankment  at  a  confiderable  diilance  from 
the  natural  banks.  Placing  them  at  half  the  breadth 
of  theftrcam  from  its  natural  banks,  will  nearly  double 
its  channel  ;  and,  except  in  the  cafe  now  mentioned,  tlie 
fpace  thus  detached  from  our  fields  will  afford  excellent 
p.illure. 

The  limits  of  fuch  a  work  as  ours  will  not  permit  us 
to  enter  into  any  detail  on  the  method  of  embankment. 
It  would  require  a  volume  to  give  inllruflions  as  to  the 
manner  of  founding,  railuig,  and  fecuring  tlie  dykes 
w})ich  mufl  be  railed,  and  a  thoufand  circumftances 
which  muR  be  attended  to.  But  a  few  general  ob- 
fervations  may  be  made,  which  naturally  occur  while 
we  are  confidering  the  manner  in  which  a  river  works 
in  fettling  or  alteiing  its  channel. 
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It  muft  he  remarked,  iii  the  firft  place,  that  the  ri-  Praflical 
ver  will  rife  higher  when  embanked  than  it  does  while  Inferences, 
it  was  allowed  to  fpread  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  eafy  to 
conclude  to  what  height  it  will  rife  from  the  greatcll 
lieightto  which  it  has  been  obferved  to  rife  in  its  floods. 
When  at  liberty  to  expand  iver  a  wide  valley  ;  then  it 
could  only  rife  till  It  overflowed  with  a  thicknefs  or 
depth  of  water  fuffieient  to  produce  a  motion  back- 
wards into  the  valhy  quick  enough  to  take  off  the  wa- 
ter as  taft  as  It  was  fupplied  ;  and  we  imagine  that  a 
foot  or  two  would  fuffice  in  moll  cifes.  The  bed  way 
for  a  prudent  engineer  will  be  to  obferve  the  utmoll  rife 
remembered  by  <he  neighbours  in  fome  gorge,  where 
tlie  river  cannot  Ipread  our.  Meafure  the  increafed  fec- 
tion  in  tliis  place,  and  tit  the  fame  time  recolle<5t,  that 
tlie  water  increafes  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than 
the  feiftion  ;  becaufe  an  increafe  of  the  hydraulic  mean 
depth  produces  an  increafe  of  velocity  in  the  duplicate 
proportion  rf  the  dcpdi  nearly.  But  as  this  augmen- 
tation of  velocity  will  obtain  alfo  between  the  embank- 
ments, it  will  be  fulliciently  exae^  to  fuppofe  that  tlie 
feetion  mud  be  increafed  here  nearly  in  the  fime  pro- 
portion as  at  the  gorge  already  mentioned.  Negleift- 
ing  this  method  of  information,  and  regulating  the 
height  of  our  embankment  by  the  greateft  fwell  that 
has  heen  obferved  In  the  plain,  will  ailbredly  make  them 
too  low,  and  render  them  totally  ufelefs. 

A  line  of  embankment  (liould  always  be  carried  on 
by  a  ftriift  concert  of  the  proprietors  of  both  banks 
through  Its  whole  extent.  A  greedy  proprietor,  by  ad- 
vancing his  own  embankment  beyond  that  of  his  neigh- 
bours, not  only  expofes  himfelf  to  rifle  by  the  work- 
ing ot  the  waters  on  the  angles  which  this  will  pro- 
duce, but  expofes  his  neighbours  alfo  to  danger,  by  nar- 
rowing the  fection,  and  thereby  railing  tl>e  furface 
and  Increafing  the  velocity,  and  by  turning  the  ftream 
athwart,  and  caufing  it  to  flioot  againft  tlie  oppofite 
bank.  The  whole  Ihould  be  as  much  as  poflible  in  a 
line  ;  and  the  general  effect  fliould  be  to  make  the  courfe 
of  the  ftream  ftr.iighter  than  It  was  before.  All  bends 
fhould  be  made  more  gentle,  by  keeping  the  embank- 
ment furtlier  irom  the  river  in  all  convex  lines  of  the 
natural  bank,  and  bringing  it  nearer  where  the  barrk  is 
concave.  Ti:is  will  greatly  dimiinilh  the  action  of  the 
waters  on  the  bankment,  and  infnre  their  duration. 
The  fame  maxim  muft  be  followed  In  fencing  any  brook 
which  dilcharges  itielf  into  the  river.  The  bends  gi- 
ven at  its  mouth  to  the  two  lines  of  embankment  flioulJ 
be  made  lefs  acute  tl  an  thofe  of  the  natural  brook,  al- 
though, by  this  means,  two  points  of  land  are  left  out. 
And  the  opportunity  Ihould  be  embraced  of  miking  the 
diroftlon  of  this  iranfvcrfe  brook  more  fl.ping  than 
betore,  that  is,  lefs  athwart  the  dlrciflion  oi  tlie  river. 

It  is  of  great  confequence  to  cover  the  outfide  of  the 
dyke  with  very  compact  turf  clofcly  united.  If  it  ad- 
mit water,  the  interior  part  of  the  wall,  which  is  always 
more  porous,  becomes  drenched  in  water,  and  this  wa- 
ter adts  with  its  liatical  preiliire,  tending  to  burft  the 
bank  on  the  land-fide,  and  will  (julckly  Ihll't  it  from  its 
feat.  The  utmolt  care  ihould  tlierefore  be  taken  to 
make  it  and  keep  it  perfee'tly  tight.  It  fhould  be  a 
continued  tine  turf,  and  every  bare  fpot  (hould  be  care- 
fully covered  with  frefli  fod  ;  and  rat  holes  muft  be 
carefully  clofed  up. 
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Ofjiraight'mg  or  changing  the  courfe  tfnvtrs. 

We  have  feen,  tliat  every  bending  of  a  river  requires 
an  additional  flope  in  order  to  continue  its  train,  or  en- 
able, it  to  convey  the  fame  quantity  of  water  without 
fwelling  in  its  bed.  Therefore  the  eiFeifl  of  taking 
away  any  of  thefe  bends  muft  be  10  fink  the  waters  of 
tlie  river.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  have  it  in  our 
power  to  eftimate  thefe  effe<5ls.  It  may  be  dtlirable  to 
gain  property,  by  taking  away  the  fvveeps  of  a  very 
winding  ftream.  But  this  may  be  prejudicial,  by  de- 
ftroying  the  navigation  on  fuch  a  river.  It  may  alfo 
hurt  the  proprietors  below,  by  increafing  the  velocity 
of  the  Itream,  which  will  expofc  them  to  the  rilk  <  f  its 
overflowing,  or  of  its  dcftroyiug  its  bed,  and  taking  a 
new  courfe.  Or  this  increafe  of  velocity  may  be  incon- 
fiftent  with  tlie  regimen  of  the  new  channel,  or  at  Icall 
require  larger  dinienfions  than  we  iliould  have  given  it 
if  ignorant  of  this  effeiV. 

Our  principles  of  uniform  motion  enable  us  to  an- 
fwer  every  queftion  of  this  kind  which  can  occur  ;  and 
Mr  de  Buat  propofes  feveral  problems  to  this  effeft.  The 
regular  folutions  of  them  are  complicated  and  difficult ; 
and  we  io  not  tiiink  them  necelTary  in  this  place,  be- 
caufe  they  may  all  be  folved  in  a  manner  not  indeed 
fo  elegant,  becaufe  indirefl,  but  abundantly  accurate, 
and  eafy  to  any  perfon  familiar  with  thole  which  we 
have  already  confidered. 

We  can  take  tlie  exail  level  acrofs  all  thefe  fweeps, 
and  thus  obtain  the  whole  flope.  We  can  meafure 
with  accuracy  the  velocity  in  fome  part  of  the  channel 
which  is  moft  remote  from  any  bend,  and  where  the 
channel  itfelf  Las  the  greateft  regularity  of  form.  This 
will  give  us  the  expence  or  difcharge  of  the  river,  and 
the  mean  depth  connedled  with  it.  We  can  then  ex- 
amine whether  this  velocity  is  precifely  fuch  as  is  com-' 
patible  with  ftability  in  the  ftraight  courfe.  If  it  is,  it 
is  evident  that  if  we  cut  off  the  bends,  the  greater  flope 
which  this  will  produce  will  communicate  to  the  wa- 
ters a  velocity  incompatible  witli  the  regimen  fuited  to 
this  foil,  unlefs  we  enlarge  the  width  of  the  ftream,  that 
is  unlefs  we  make  the  new  channel  more  capacious  than 
the  old  one.  We  muft  now  calculat-e  the  dimenfions  of  the 
channel  which,  with  this  increafed  flope,  will  conducl  the 
waters  with  the  velocity  that  is  necefiary.  All  this  may 
be  done  by  the  foregoing  problems ;  and  we  may  calielt 
accomplifli  this  by  fteps.  Firft,  fuppofe  the  bed  the 
famt-  v.'iih  the  old  one,  and  calculate  the  velocity  for 
;he  increafed  flope  by  the  general  formula.  Then 
change  one  of  the  dimenfions  of  the  channel,  fo  as  to 
produce  the  velocity  we  want,  which  is  a  very  fimple 
pTocefs.  And  in  doing  this,  the  objedt  to  be  kept 
chiefly  in  view  is  not  to  n-.ake  the  new  velocity  fuch 
as  will  be  incompatible  with  the  ftability  of  the  new 
bed. 

Having  accompliflied  this  firft  purpofe,  we  learn  (in 
the  very  folulion)  how  much  fballovver  this  channel 
with  itsgreater  flope  will  be  than  the  former,  while  it  dif- 
charges  all  the  waters.  This  diminution  of  depth  muft 
increafe  the  flope  and  the  velocity,  and  muft  diminifli 
the  depdi  of  the  river,  above  the  place  where  the  altera- 
tion is  to  be  made.  How  far  it  produces  thefe  effefts 
may  be  calculated  by  the  general  formula.  We  then 
fee  whether  the  navigation  will  be  hurt,  either  in  the 
old  river  up  the  ftream,  or  in  the  new  channel.     It  is 
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Plain  that  all  thefe  points  cannot  be  reconciled.  We 
may  make  the  new  channel  fudi,  that  it  (hall  leave  a 
velocity  compatible  with  ftability,  and  that  it  fliall  not 
diminilh  the  depth  of  the  river  up  the  ftream.  But, 
having  a  greater  flope,  it  muft  have  a  fmaller  mean 
depth,  and  alfo  a  fmaller  real  depth,  unlefs  we  make  ic 
of  a  very  inconvenient  form. 

The  fame  things  viewed  in  a  different  light,  will  fliow 
us  what  deprefllon  of  wateis  may  be  produced  by  redii- 
fying  the  courfe  of  a  river  in  order  to  prevent  its  over- 
flowing. And  the  procefs  which  we  would  recom- 
mend is  the  fame  with  the  foregoing.  We  apprehend 
it  to  be  quite  needlefs  to  meafure  the  angles  of  rebound, 
in  order  to  compute  the  flope  which  is  employed  ior  fend- 
ing the  river  through  the  bend,  with  a  view  to  fuper- 
fede  this  by  ftraighting  the  river.  It  is  infinitely  eafier 
and  more  exaft  to  meafure  the  levels  themfelves,  and 
then  we  know  the  effeft  of  removing  them. 

Nor  need  we  follow  Mr  de  Buat  in  folving  problems 
for  diminifliing  the  flope  and  velocity,  and  deepening 
the  channel  of  a  river  by  bending  its  courfe.  The  ex- 
pence  of  this  would  be  in  every  cafe  enormous  ;  and  the 
praftices  which  we  are  juft  going  to  enter  upon  afford 
infinitely  eafier  methods  of  accomplifhing  all  the  pur- 
pofes  which  are  to  be  gained  by  thefe  changes. 

Of  Bars,  Weirs,  and  Jettcys,for  rajfiiig  the  Surface  of 
Rivers. 

We  propofe,  under  the  article  WATESi- Works,  to 
confider  in  fufficient  praffical  detail  all  that  relates  to 
the  conlhuftion  and  mechanilm  of  thefe  and  other  erec- 
tions in  water  ;  and  we  confine  ourfelves,  in  this  place, 
to  the  mere  eiledl  which  they  will  produce  on  the  cur- 
rent of  the  river. 

We  gave  the  name  of  tvelr  or  bar  to  a  dam  eredfed 
acrofs  a  river  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  its  waters,  whe- 
ther in  order  to  take  off  a  draft  for  a  mill  or  to  deepen 
the  channel.  Before  we  can  tell  the  effeft  which  they 
will  produce,  we  muft  have  a  general  rule  for  afcertain- 
ing  the  relation  between  the  height  of  the  water  above 
the  lip  ot  the  weir  or  bar,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
which  will  flow  over. 

Firft,  then,  with  refpeft  to  a  weir,  reprefenied  in 
fig.  18.  and  fig.  18.  n°  2.  The  latter  figure  more  re- 
fcmbles  their  ufual  form,  confilVing  of  a  dam  of  folid 
m.ifonry,  or  built  of  timber,  properly  fortified  with 
ftioars  and  banks.  On  the  top  is  fct  up  a  ftrong  plank 
FR,  called  the  wafteboard,  or  wafter,  over  which  the 
water  flows.  This  is  brought  to  an  accurate  level,  of 
the  proper  height.  Such  voideis  are  frequently  made 
in  the  flde  of  a  mill-courfe,  for  letting  the  fuperfluous 
water  run  off.  This  is  properly  the  v/aster,  voider  : 
it  is  alfo  called  an  offset.  The  fame  obfervations  will 
explain  all  tliefe  difTeteni  pieces  of  praiSice.  The  fol- 
lowing  queftions  occur  in  couife. 

Prob.  I.  Given  the  length  of  an  offset  or  wafte- 
board, made  in  the  face  of  a  refervoir  of  ftagnant  w.i» 
ter,  and  the  depth  of  its  lip  under  tlie  horizontal  fur- 
face  of  die  water,  to  determine  tlie  difcharge,  or  the 
quantity  of  water  which  will  run  over  in  a  fecond  ? 

Le:  AB  he  the  horizontal  furface  of  the  ftill  water, 
and  F  the  lip  of  the  wafteboard.  Call  the  depth  BE 
under  the  furface  h,  Hnd  the  iength  of  the  wafteboard  /. 
N.  B.  The  water  is  fuppofed  to  flow  over  into  ano.« 
ther  bafon  or  channel,  fo  much  lov.cr  than  the  furface- 
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l'r*a.cil   HL    of  ihe    water  is  lower,  or  at    le^ll  not  higher,  quued  by  ;i  iloping  current;  and  tliey  are  accelerated    '""aical 

liifcrcntt*.  .],_,,^  Y_  by  the  liydroftatical  prcfP.jic  of  tlie   water  above  them.  f_|^'L''''!^; 

"-""^       K  the  wiitcr  could  be  fupportcd  at  the  height  BF,  The  intenul  nicch.iniim  of  thffe   motions   is  intinitely 

r.F  n-Jj;ht  be  coiifidered  as  an   orifice   in  the  fide  ol'  a  more  complex  than  Mr  liaat  here  iuppt^l'es;  and  on  this 

veirel.     In  which  cafe,  thedifchaige  would  be  the  fani;  fuppoUtion,  lie  very  nearly  abando.is  the  theory  which 

as  if  tlie  wliole  water  were  flowing   with  the    velocity  he  has  fo  ingenioully  cflablillied,  and  adopts  the  tlieo- 

acquiredfrom  the  height  J  BF,  or^A.     Andifwefup-  ry  of  Gugliclmini  which   he  had   exploded.     At  the 

iHiie  that  there  is  no  covtraclifn    at    the    orifice,  tlie  fame  time,  we  tliink  that  he  is  not  much  millaken  when 

mean  velocity  would  be  '^TJ~^J^=  ^/yyz^h,  '«  En-  he  alf-rti,  that  the  motions  are  nearly  the  fame  as  if  a 

elilh  inches  per  fecond.     The  area  of  this  oritice  is  /  L  Auice  had  been  let  down  from  the  furface  to  I.      For  the 

Therefore   the  difcharge  would  be  //-  ^^pm,  all  be-  filament  which  palfes  at  I  has  been  gliding  downacur- 

...     ,  rvi  •    •    .1,       r    i.i'«^-„.  u„f  '^'sJ  furtace,  and  has  not  been  expoled  to  any  fridlion. 

ntr  meafured  in  inches.     This  is  the  iifr.al  theory     but  ,    .  ,    '      ,  ,-      r  i     i      r         i.        .1, 

iij,  lu-aiiut^  1.    V.  J  j-j.  ij   perliaps  the    very   cale  of  liyd:aulics,  where  the 

it  IS  n,'t  an  exaift  reprefentatioii  ol  the  manr.cr  la  w.iich        ,      c-  .1     i-       1  a  in      11   .1       r 

.V,,  1.      1  Ti  .      -  ^,^r  ,,„  •.,  obitru5[ions  are  the  Ima  lell  ;  and  we  Ihould  therefore 

the  tflhix  real  V   happens.     T  he  water  cannot  remain  ^   ,       •  n  1      1     1     ,1  ,1 

"''■,,.        V,r-,''     •      I        ■        .        ..1    ,1..,.    11^  expca  tliat  Its  motion  will  be  the  Icall  retarded. 
at  the  height  BF ;  but  in  drawing   towards  the  walte-       '        ,         .,        r  v.  r     .■      ■    r    ■         i    .   u    ci 

,         ,   '    -^  .  t,  J-    ,-,^   AiTf         We  have  therefore  no  hehtation  in  layuv^,  that  the  fia- 

board  from  all  fides,  1:  forms  a  convex  iufface  Alii,  .    .  r  ■    ■    .1  a  .      r        .•  y     u  .k       u 

"    V        1  •       r       1         .1  .•     1  J        „  f    „   fi  nieiit  at  I  is  in  the  very  Itate  of  motion  which  the  then, 

fo  that  the  point   I,  where  the  vertical  drawn  from  the  1  1     ,i-       .    ■    •.■  •.  ,r  j  ,1   • 

,         r  L  '^     <i  i_       J  .   .1.  •      „   cj»,oi,i,.  ry  would  alhentoitit  it  were  palhnt' under  a  lluice,  as 

edtre  of  the  wafleboard  meets  the  curve,  is  conliderably  .■'     ,,     .  ,-   ^    ^  ,     ,       -A        r     a.     .1      •   r    • 

,    i^       ,  '     ,      T>  n    1  ,•     1         ir  ■    r..^    ,  Mr  Buat  liippofcs.     And  with  reP  ect  to  the  inferior 

lower  than  B.     But  as  all  the  mats  above  r    is  luppo-  /;  „  .        ,         *        ,.,^     ,        ,       ,. 

r  ,,,     a   -J     u  ,r         1- .•     ■       „i      -  „    .0  filaments,  v.iihout  attemptmsr  the  very  dilhcult  talk  of 

led  perfeav  fluid,  the  prefUite  of  me  incumbent  water  .       ,,■     .'         1    •    _   .■  n,  11  •    ar      .1.  .  j 

.       '  'j    •       1  ■  f  ,\i     J     u.,»   r^  ,1,.  invelligatine  their  motions,  we  Ihall  lull  iay,  that  we  do 

IS  nr<ipa<'ated,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  dc   Buat,  to  the  ."       o       ^       ^  '      ^         1.1  n 

.,  "^     "^  •=■     ,^  '   T^       ■  ,       .  )•_„,..• not  lee  any  realon  tor  luppoling  that  they  will  move 

h  ament  ralhri'  over  at   F    without    any  oimmution.  „  '  "^r     ,.  o  ^ 

„,      ,.       '  u    r-j     r         ci  .  1    ,        „  17  ,„  I  T  flower  than  our  author  luppoles.     Therefore,  thoueh 

Tie   ame  m.iy  be  faid  of  anvhlament  between  !■  and  1.  •   a  1  •    .1  i     •-  u-  •  1         ° 

-.     ,  ,       ;       r         .  •     .1     r  „    „ .„  we  reiecl  Ins  theorv,  we  admit  his  experimental  propo- 

hach  tends,  therefore,  to  rno^-e  111  tlie  fame  manner  as  ^.     J.  1      V  .  •  j     ■     .u       t,         ;   ; 

...  11     •        11  J  .1         u  -e      •     ■,,  „i     .  Iition  m  peneral  ;  that  is,  we  admit  that  the  to/W;  wa- 

ll It  weix"  really  ixpelled  llioui;h  an  onhce  in  its  place.  1  •  1?     ,r      1  11        1         ti.-  11 

;'„        ,-         ,    '        '.  1        '^u  .    t- .k^  r„^  ter  which  pafks  throuffh  the  plane  It  moves  with  the 

Therefore  the  motions  through  every  part  of  the  line       ,     •      ,',         ,  °    u     r  j-     n.-      n     •  u     1  ■  i_ 

'■"^,    "  ,„         ,     ^  .,-°,  '  "^  ,-      -^  velocity  (thoueh  not  in  the  lame  direiftion)  with  which 

or  plane  IF  are  the  fame  as  it  the  water  were  elcaping  .  (  \        s        ,  ,       n  r   ,     '■         ,      , 

,    t^  c       ir-  J     1         n   •      I  ,  j„„.„    «„  It  would  have  run  through  a  fluice  of  the  lame  depth ; 

tliroutrh  an  orifice  IF,  made  by  a  Ihiice  let  down  on        ,  j      •  1     1  •     j  •      •  r    l 

,        ^  I  ,       ■  ,1  .     „f  ,u    .-^r.,,,^;,  »n^   "e  may  proceed  with    his  determination    of  the 

tlie  v/ater,  and  keeping   up  the  water  ot  the  relervoir  .        .  '  *         . 

,     >       1    ^»       I.  •     u  J      J     i./r    ,1,   \  .v,^^  quantity  ot  water  dilchareed. 

to  the  level  AB.     It  is  beyond  a  doubt  (fays  he)  that  ^  r, -•'       .      ur^  .v,        ■       r  u  1     t.t-/->tli     t. 

,     .    .  ,     jr-        11         1         .1         u  1     I,  •„!,/  BIT        It  we  make  BC  the  axis  of  a  parabola  BEGH,  the 
theneijrhtlF  mud  depend  on   tlie  whole  height    lit,       ,  ,  ,    t^  ' 

,,*>,  ,iu  ►,!.        •!„  ,• velocities  ot   the  filaments  pafline  at  I  and  r  will  be  re- 

and  that  there  mull  be  a  certain  determined  proportion         ,         .  ,      ,,  ,.     ,    '^yc-        j   x?r-  1    v     jt 

1  .  Tj    J  .    ,.  ™   ,  ►^  J  e  ,.^-„=.i,:o  prelented  bv  tlie  ordinates   IE  and  FG,  and  the  dif- 

between  them.     He  does  not  attempt  to  determine  this  ^,  -,  rT7/-.u      -^n  -       u 

,  •     11      u   . /-         ..1    .  u-  •. »..  cnarire  by  the  area  lliGt.      Ihis  allows  a  very  neat 

proportion  theoretically,  but  fays,  that  his  experiments  ,- ,   J'      \-    .  ,,  t    .    u  •       j-.- I         1 

'^,.  ^     .     .       .  ,  .  -r       /  u    .1  „,   f-^„  „+•  lolution  ot  the  problem.     Let  the  quantity  di  charged 

a  certain  it  with  great  preciUon  to  be  tlie  proportion  ot  1  .       i-.        j   1  .  .1         1    1     u  •   1  .  ov  l    ; 

,°     tt'-      ,  ,    u-    t-pi?       T-T»  P<^r  lecond  be    U,  and  let  the  whole  heisrht  BF  be  A. 

one  to  two,  or  that  IF  is  always  one-halt  ot  bt .     He  C    ^      „  ,      ,         '     .      ,         ...  ,1    .■  -j     , 

,                   L       ^1  •     1  .        •     .•                    ►   1        _  ■L'6t  2  G  be  the  quantity  by  which  we  mult  divide  the 
livs,  however,  that  this  determination  was  not   by  an  ,-  .    ,       ^  {     ■       •  .  ,  , 
.   '       ,.             1    J-     T.          r      _     .     1              1,1    J    ^  iquare  ot  the  mean  velocity,  in  order  to  h.ive  the  pro- 
immediate  and    direct   meafurement  ;  he   concluded  it  y    .      ,    •   ,         t,,  .       .,,  ,■",  ,.    ,                  ,  ,^ 
_           ,                   -re  .1             ,.•-■  ■   „!.■  ,.  ,.„  AT  aucinfftieight.      lliis  will  be  lels  than  2?,  tlie  accelera- 
froin   the  companion  ot  the  quantities   ot   water  dil-     .0.0.                               ,.   ,              £<         "^ 

u  J        1       itr    .„►  V.  •„),►;  «f  f),«  ,„^,^r-  ;„  •!,»  ,-..  '"5"  '^*  gravity,  on  account  ot  the   convergency  at  the 

chareed  under  diSerent  heights  ot  the  water  in  the  re-  „  ,  j    1    '        ,  "    ,      ,      t- 

^      *?  °  liJes  and  the  tendency  to  convergence  at  the  lip   F. 

'  We  cannot  help   thinking  that  this  reafoning  is  very  ^e  formerly  gave  lor  its  meafure  726  inches,  inftead  of 

defeftivein  feveral  particulars.     It  cannot  be  inferred,  JT^.  and  laid  that  the  inches    diicharged  per  fecond 

f.cm   the  laws  of  hydrollatical  preirure,  that  the  fila-  '^om  «„  onhce    of    one  inch  were  26,49.    mftead  of 

nient  at  I  is  prefTed  forward  with  all  the  weight  of  the  ^7.78-     Let  x  be  the  d.ftance  of  any  filament  from  toe 

c  Uimn  BI.     The  panicle  I  is  really  at  the  furface  ;  and  J°^'^o"tal  line  AB.     A  n  element  of  the  oiifice.  there- 

coniideringitas  making  part   of  the    furface  of  a  run-  fore,  (for  we  may  give  it  this  name)  is  /  .v.     The  velo- 

ning  ftrcam,  it  is  fuhjeaed  to  hardly  any  prelfure,  any  <^'^y  "^   '^^'s  element  is  >/2G.v,or  V2  G  X  a/-v-     The 

more  than  the  particles  on  tlie  furface  of  a  cup  of  wa-  difcharge    from  it  is    /  VJGx^'x    ^fl    the    fluent   of 

ter  held  in  the   hand,  while    it    is  carried    round   the  -n>       -T       '  •  i 

axis  of  the  earth  and  round  the  fun.     Reafoning  ac-  ""5'   <"■  ^  =J  WzG.^'x,  "J^'ch  is  |/  V2Gx^-f  C. 

cording  to  his  own  princitks,  and  availing  hlmfelt  of  ^^  Jetermlne  the  conftant  quantity  C,  obferve  that  Mr 

his  own  dHcovery,hefhould  lay,  that  the  particle   at  I  ^^^  j,^,.,^  f^,^,„j  ;,     experiment  that  BI  was  in  all  cafes 

has  an  accelerating  force  depending  on  its  flope  only  ;  .  gp.^     therefore  D  muft  be  nothing  when  .v=  i  h  ; 

and  then  he  ftioiild  have  endeavoured  to  alcertain  this  fh\^ 

Hope.     The  motion  of  the  particle  at  I  has  no   imme-  confequently  C  = — i'VaG    \-y->    ^"'•'  the  com- 
diate  connexion  with  the  prelfure  of  the  column  BI  ; 

and  if  it  had,  the  motion  would  be  extremely  ditTerent  pleted  fluent,  will  be  D  =  \l  v'zG  (x\ T-V^ 

from  what  it  is :  for  this  prellure  alone  would  give  it  ^  ^2/    /• 

the  velocity  which  Mr  Buat  afTigns  it.     Now  it  is  al-       Now  make  .v  =  h,  and  we  have 

ready  pafling  through   the  point  I  with  tlic  velocity  D^I/VJg  ('^i— (-)  H=  t /v^IG  ( J  —  ( i)^) /jJ. 
which  it  has   acquired  in  delcending  alrng  the  curve  ^  z'    )  ^  ^    '    / 

AI  ;    and    this    is    tlie  real   Hate  of   tlie  cafe.      The  But    1  —  (-})  4-=  0,64645,  and  -j-  of  this    is  0,431: 

particles  are  palling  through  with  a  velocity  already  ac-  Therefore,  finally, 
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Praflical         D  =  0,431   (v'IG  *  t  X  /•)•  

Inferences.  jf  „,g  ^Q^y  py^  26,49  o""  26t  for  y/zG,  or  the  ve- 
locity with  which  a  head  of  water  of  one  inch  will  im- 
pel the  water  over  a  weir,  and  multiply  this  by  0,431, 
we  get  the  following  quantity  11,4172,  or,  in  numbers 
of  eafy  recollciflion,  1 1 1,  for  the  cubic  inches  of  water 
per  fecond,  which  runs  over  every  inch  of  a  wafteboard 
wlien  the  edge  of  it  is  one  inch  below  the  furface  of 
the  reftrvoir  ;  and  this  muft  be  multiplied  by  h  \,  or  by 
the  fquare  root  of  the  cube  of  the  head  of  water.  Thus 
let  the  eda;e  of  the  wafteboard  be  four  inches  below  the 
furface  of  the  water.  The  cube  of  this  is  64,  cf  which 
the  fquare  root  is  eight.  Therefore  a  walleboard  of 
this  depth  under  the  I'urfice,  and  three  feet  long,  will 
difcharge  every  fecond  S  X  36  X  i  It  cubic  inches  of  wa- 
ter, or  1  /j  cubic  feet,  En^',lifli  meafure. 

The  following  comparilbni  will  ihow  how  much  this 
theory  may  be  depended  on.  Col.  i.  fhows  the  depth  of 
the  edge  of  the  board  under  the  furface ;  2,  fhows  the 
difcharge  by  theory  ;  and,  3.  the  difcharge  aiflually 
obferved.  The  length  of  the  board  was  iSy  inches. 
N.  B.  Tlie  numbers  in  Mr  Buat's  experiments  are  here 
reduced  to  Englilh  meafure. 


D. 

1.778 
3.'99 
4,665 

6,753 


D.  Theor. 

506 

1222 

2153 

3750 


D.  Exp. 

524 
1218 
2155 

3771 


E. 

28,98 
69,83 

>^3'°3 
214,29 


The  laft  column  is  the  cubic  inches  difcharged  in  a  fe- 
cond by  each  inch  of  the  wafteboard.  The  correfpon- 
dence  is  undoubtedly  very  great.  The  greateft  error  is 
in  the  firft,  which  may  be  attributed  to  a  much  fmaller 
lateral  contraiflion  under  fo  fmall  a  head  of  water. 

But  it  muft  be  remarked,  that  the  calculation  pro- 
ceeds on  two  fuppofitions.  The  height  FI  is  fuppofed 
■iof  BI ;  and  2G  is  fuppofsd  726.  It  is  evident,  that 
by  increafing  the  one  and  diminifhing  the  other,  nearly 
the  iame  anfwers  may  be  produced,  unlefs  much  greater 
variations  of  A  be  examined.  Both  of  thefe  quantities 
are  matters  of  confiderable  uncertainty,  particularly  the 
firft  ;  and  it  muft  be  farther  remariced,  that  this  was 
not  meafured,  but  deduced  from  the  uniformity  of  the 
experimer.ls.  We  prefume  that  Mr  Buat  tried  various 
values  of  G,  till  he  found  one  which  gave  the  ratios  of 
difcharge  which  he  obferved.  We  beg  leave  to  obferve, 
that  in  a  fct  of  numerous  experiments  which  he  had  ac- 
cefs  to  examine,  BI  was  uniformly  mucli  lefs  than  \ ; 
it  was  very  nearly  4  :  and  tlie  quantity  difcharged  was 
greater  than  what  would  refuk  from  Mr  Buat's  calcu- 
lation. It  was  farther  obferved,  that  IF  depended  very 
much  on  tlie  form  of  the  wilteboard.  When  it  was  a 
very  thin  board  of  conlldcrable  depth,  IF  was  very  con- 
fiderably  greater  than  if  the  board  was  thick,  or  narrow, 
and  fet  on  the  top  of  a  broad  dam-head,  as  in  fig.  18. 
\\°  2. 

It  may  be  proper  to  give  the  formula  a  form  which 
will  corr^fpond  to  any  ratio  which  experience  may  dif- 

cover  between  BF  and  IF.     Thus,  let  Bl  be  -   BF. 

n 

The  formuLi  will  be  D  =  |  /  y'iG'fi  —  (-)^)  ''  ^ 

It  is  hoped  that  this  and  fome  other  fundamental 
fafls  in  pra<5lical  hydraulics  will  fgon  be  determined  by 
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.nccurate  experiments.  The  honourable  Board  for  Fitli-  PraiSlcal 
eries  and  Improvements  in  Scotland  have  allotted  a  fum  '"f'^renees. 
of  money  for  making  the  necifT.iry  experiments,  and  '^^"^'"'^ 
the  rcfults  will  be  publifhed  by  their  authority.  Mean- 
time, this  theory  of  Mr  de  Buat  is  of  great  value  to 
the  praftical  engineer,  who  at  prefent  muft  content 
himielf  with  a  very  vague  conjeifture,  or  take  the  cal- 
culation of  the  erroneous  theory  of  Guglielmini.  By 
that  theory,  the  board  of  three  feet,  at  the  depth  of 
four  inches,  fhould  difcharge  nearly  3  J^r  cubic  feet  per 
fecond,  which  is  almoft  double  of  what  it  really  delivers. 
We  prefume,  therefore,  that  the  following  table  vcill 
be  acceptable  to  praiflical  engineers,  who  are  not  fami- 
liar with  luch  computations.  It  contains,  in  the  firft 
column,  the  depth  in  Englifli  inches  from  tlie  furface 
of  the  Uagnant  water  of  a  refervoir  to  the  edge  of  the 
wafteboard.  The  fecond  column  is  the  cubic  feet  of 
water  difcharged  in  a  minute  by  every  inch  of  the  wafte- 
board. 


Depth. 

Difcharge 

I 

0,403 

2 

1,140 

3 

2,095 

4 

3.225 

5 

4.507 

6 

5.925 

7 

7,466 

S 

9,122 

9 

10,884 

10 

12,748 

II 

J4.707 

12 

16,758 

'3 

18,895 

14 

21,117 

15 

23.4'9 

16 

25,800 

»7 

28,258 

]8 

30,786 

When  the  depth  does  not  exceed  four  inches,  it  will 
not  be  exaft  enough  to  take  proportional  parts  for  the 
fraiftions  of  an   inch.     The  following  method  is  exaft. 

If  they  be  odd  quarters  of  an  inch,  look  in  the  table 
for  as  many  inches  as  the  depth  contains  quarters,  and 
take  the  eighth  part  of  the  anfwer.  Tlius,  for  i\ 
inches,  take  the  eighth  part  of  23,419,  which  corre- 
fponds  to  15  inches.     This  is  2,927. 

If  the  wafteboard  is  not  on  she  face  of  a  dam,  but 
in  a  running  ftream,  we  muft  augment  the  difcharge  by 
nuiltiplying  the  feflion  by  the  velocity  cf  the  ftream. 
But  this  correction  can  feldom  occur  in  praflice  ;  be- 
caufe,  in  this  cafe,  the  difcharge  is  previcufly  known  ; 
nnd  it  is  h  that  «e  want ;  which  is  ,the  objefl  of  the 
next  problem. 

We  only  beg  leave  to  add,  that  the  experiments 
which  we  mention  as  having  been  already  made  in  this 
country,  give  a  refult  fimewhat  greater  than  this  table, 
111%.  about  T^.  Therefore,  having  obtained  the  anfwer 
by  this  table,  add  to  it  its  i6lh  part,  ar.d  we  apprehend 
that  it  will  be  extremely  nea,r  the  triitli. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  knov,-  the  difcharee 
over  a  wafteboard,  we  can  tell  the  depth  of  its  edge  m\- 
dcr  the  furface  of  the  ftagnant  water  of  the  refervoir, 

becaufe  we  have  h  —  i — -V  very  nearly. 

We 
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PjriUcal       We  arc  now  in  a  coiiJiticn  to  folvc  the  problem  le- 

Iiiferciice^  fpcifling  H  weir  acrofsii  livcr. 

^''^''"'~'  rxoB.  11.  Tlie  difcharge  and  fcifiion  of  a  river  be- 
ing given,  it  is  required  to  dttcrniiiie  how  much  the 
waters  will  be  raifcJ  by  a  weir  of  tlie  whole  breadth  of 
the  river,  dilcharging  the  water  with  a  cleat  fall,  th.it 
is  the  farface  of  the  water  in  the  lower  channel  being 
below  the  edge  of  the  weir  ? 

In  tliij  caie  wc  have  2  G  =  746  nearly,  becaufe  there 
will  be  no  coniraftlon  at  the  /ides  when  the  weir  is 
tiic  whole  breadth  of  the  river.  But  further,  the  wa- 
ter ii  not  now  (Lignant,  but  moving  with  the  velocity 


R. 


Part  ir. 


1) 


J  S  being  the  fciftion  of  the  river. 


Therefore  let  a  be  the  height  of  the  weir  from  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  and  h  the  height  of  the  water 
above   the  edge  of  the  weir.     We  have  the  velocity 

with  which  t!ie  water  approaches  the  weir  = 

/  being  the  length  of  the  weir  or  breadth  of  the  river. 


Therefore  th 
locity  is  ( 


heigiit  producing  the  primary  mean  ve- 


D 


))■■ 


The   equation 
D 


given    a 


I,  wlien  tne 


T' 


litde  ago  will  give  /.  =  {q^^^,i\/JG, 

water  above  the  weir  is  llagnant.     Therefore,  when  it 

is  already  moving  with  the  velocity  : r>    we 


have  h  = 


Vo.^ 


D 


(hall 


It 
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would  be  very  troublefome  to  folve  this  equation  regu- 
larly, becaule  the  unknown  quantity  h  is  found  in  the 
fcconJ  term  of  the  anfwer.  But  we  know  that  the 
height  producing  the  velocity  above  the  weir  is  very 
fmall  in  comparifon  of  h  and  of  a,  and,  if  only  efti- 
mated  roughly,  will  make  a  very  infenfible  change  in 
the  value  ci  h  ;  and,  by  repeating  the  operation,  we  can 
corred  this  value,  and  obtain  h  to  any  degree  of  exaiSt- 
nefs. 

To  illuftrate  this  by  an  example.  Suppofe  a  river, 
the  fcftion  of  whofe  fiream  is  150  feet,  aad  that  it  dil- 
charges  174  cubic  feet  of  water  in  a  fecond  ;  how  much 
will  the  waters  of  this  river  be  raifcd  by  a  weir  of  the 
lame  width,  and  3  feet  high  ? 

Suppofe  the  width  to  be  50  feet.  This  will  give  3 
feet  for  the  depth  ;  and  we  fee  that  the  water  will  hive 
a  clear  fall,  bccaufe  the  lower  ftream  will  be  the  fame 
as  before. 

The  fcilion  being  150  feet,  and  the  difcharge  174, 
the  mean  velocity  is  \-^,  =  1,16  feet,  =  14  inches 
nearly,  which  requires  the  height  of  ^  of  an  inch  very 
nearly.     This  may  be  taken  for  the  fecond  term  of  the 

value  of  A.  Therefore /;= /' t-^tt'^t  — 7-    Now 

\/xG  's.  in  the  prefent  cafe,  =  27,313  :  '  's  600,  and 
D  is  174  X  1728,  =  300672.  Therefore  h~  12,152 
— 0,2  J,  =  1 1,942.  Now  correifl  this  vakf:  of  A,  by 
correiJling  the  fecond  term,  which  is  ,•  of  an  inch,  in- 

fteadof  I — -V,  or  o,t4i.     Tliis  will   give 

US  ,5=  12,192 — o,i4t,=    I2,cji,  dilTering  from  the 
firft  value  about  -rV  'jf  an  inch.     It  is  ncedlefs  to  carry 
4 


Mie  approximation  f.irther.     Thus  we  fee  that  a  weir,  Praflical 
which  dams  up  the  whole  of  the  former  current  of  three  J^^^!^ 
feet  deep,  will  only  raife  the  waters  of  this  liver  one 
foot. 

Tlie  fame  rule  fcrves  for  ihowing  how  high  we  ought 
to  raife  this  weir  in  order  to  produce  any  given  rife  of 
the  waters,  whetlier  for  the  purpofes  of  navigation,  or 
for  taking  off  a  dr.'.ft  to  drive  mills,  or  fur  any  other 
fervice  ;  for  if  tho  breadth  of  the  liver  remain  the 
fame,  the  water  will  Hill  flow  over  the  weir  with  nearly 
the  fame  depth.  A  very  fmall  and  hardly  perceptible 
dilTcrence  will  indeed  arifc  from  the  diminution  ot  flope 
occafioned  by  this  rife,  and  a  confequent  diminution  ol 
the  velocity  with  which  the  river  approaches  the  weir. 
But  this  difference  mull  always  be  a  fmall  fiaiflion  of 
the  fecond  term  of  our  anfwer  ;  which  term  is  itfclf  very 
fiiiall :  and  even  this  will  be  compcnfated,  in  fome  de- 
gree, by  the  freer  fall  which  the  water  will  have  over 
the  weir. 

If  the  intended  weir  is  not  to  have  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  river  (which  is  feldnm  necelfary  even  tor  the 
purpol'cs  of  navigation),  the  waters  will  be  raifcd  higher, 
by  the  fime  height  of  the  wafteboard.  The  calcula- 
tion is  precifely  the  fame  for  this  cafe.  Only  in  the 
fecond  term,  which  gives  the  head  of  water  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  velocity  of  the  river,  /  mufl  ftill  be  taken  for 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  river,  while  in  the  firlt  term 
/  is  the  length  of  the  wafteboard.  Alfo  \/ Jg  "^"^  ^^ 
a  little  lefs,  on  account  of  the  contractions  at  the  ends 
of  the  weir,  unlefs  thefe  be  avoided  by  giving  tlie  ma- 
fonry  at  the  ends  of  the  wafteboard  a  curved  lliape  on 
the  upper  fide  of  the  wafteboard.  This  lliould  not  be 
done  when  the  fole  object  of  the  weir  is  to  raife  the 
furface  of  the  waters.  Its  efteift  is  but  trifling  at  any 
rate,  when  the  length  of  the  waftebard  is  confiderable, 
in  proportion  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  iheet  of  water 
flowing  over  it 

The  following  comparifons  of  this  rule  with  experi- 
ment will  c;ive  our  readers  fome  notion  of  its  utility. 


Difcharge 
of  the  Weir 
per  Second. 

Head  pro- 
ducing the 
velocity  at 
the  Weir. 

Head  pro- 
ducing the 
Velocity 
above  it. 

Calculated 
Height  of 
the  River. 

above   the 
Wafteboard. 

Ohfcrved 
Height. 

Jmhes. 
3888 
2462 
I  112 

2s-0 

Incba. 

7,302 

3. '7' 
1  . '  0  r 

Inchii. 
0,625 
0,350 
0,1  16 

0. 0  I  1 4 

I-nchis. 
6,677 
5.035 

3>o55 
1,189 

Inches. 
6,58s 

4.750 
3,166 
1,250 

Ii  was  found  extremely  difficult  to  meafure  the  exael 
height  of  the  water  in  th«  tipper  ftream  above  the 
wafteboard.  The  curvature  A  I  extended  fcveral  feet 
up  the  ftream.  indeed  there  rauft  l)c  fomctning  arbi- 
trary in  this  mcafiircm.nt,  bscaufe  the  furface  of  the 
ftream  is  not  horizontal.  The  deviation  Iliruld  be  ta- 
ken, not  from  a  horizontal  plane,  but  from  the  inclined 
furface  of  the  river. 

It  is  plain  that  a  river  cannot  be  fitted  for  continued 
navigation  by  WEIRS,  Thefe  occalion  interruptions; 
but  a  few  inches  may  ff.metimes  be  added  to  the  waters 
of  a  river  by  a  bar,  which  may  ftill  allow  a  flat-bot- 
tomed lighter  or  a  raft  to  pafs  over  it.  This  is  a  very 
frequent  pracflice  in  Holland  and  Flanders ;  and  a  very 

cheap 
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Itawakal  cheap  acd  certain  conveyance  of  goods  is  there  obtained 
inffrcotes.  by  means  of  dreams  which  we  would  think  no  better 
''^^''^'^  t'lan  boundary  ditches,  and  unfit  for  every  purpofe  of 
this  kind.  By  means  of  a  bar  the  water  is  kept  up  a 
verv  few  inches,  and  the  ftream  has  free  courfe  to  the 
fea.'  The  fhoot  over  the  bar  is  prevented  by  means  of 
another  bar  placed  a  little  way  below  it,  lying  flat  in 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  but  which  may  be  raifed  up 
on  hinr'es.  The  lighterman  makes  his  boat  faft  to  a 
(take  immediately  above  the  bar,  raifes  the  lower  bar, 
brings  over  his  boat,  again  makes  it  faft,  and,  having 
laid  down  the  other  bar  again,  proceeds  on  his  journey. 
This  contrivance  anfwers  tlie  end  of  a  lock  at  a  very 
trifling  expence  ;  and  though  it  does  not  admit  of  what 
we  are  accuftomed  to  call  navigation,  it  gives  a  very 
fure  conveyance,  which  would  otherwife  be  impoflible. 
When  the  waters  can  be  raifed  by  bars,  fo  that  they 
may  be  drawn  off  for  machinery  or  other  purpofer, 
they  are  preferable  to  weirs,  becaufe  they  do  not  ob- 
ftrudt  floating  with  rafts,  and  are  not  deftroyed  by  the 
ice. 

Prob.  III.  Given  the  height  of  a  bar,  the  depth  of 
water  both  above  and  below  it,  and  the  width  of  the 
river,  to  determine  the  difcharge  ? 

This  is  by  no  means  fo  ealily  folved  as  the  difcharge 
over  a  weir,  aiid  we  cannot  do  it  with  the  fame  degree 
cf  evidence.  We  imagine,  however,  that  the  follow- 
ing obfervations  will  not  be  very  far  from  a  true  ac- 
count of  the  matter. 

We  may  firft  fuppofe  a  refervoir  LFBM  (fig.  19.) 
of  ftagnantVater,  and  that  it  has  a  wafteboard  of  the 
height  CB.  We  may  then  determine,  by  the  forego- 
ing problems,  the  difcharge  through  the  plane  E  C. 
With  refpeil  to  the  difch.irge  through  the  part  CA,  it 
Ihould  be  equal  to  tliis  produift  of  the  part  of  the  fec- 
tion  by  the  velocity  correfponding  to  the  fall  EC,  which 
is  tile  difference  of  the  heighls  of  water  above  and  be- 
low the  bar ;  for,  becaufe  the  difference  of  E  a  and 
C  rt  is  equal  to  E  C,  every  particle  a  of  water  in  the 
plane  CA  is  preffed  in  the  direftion  of  this  ftream  with 
the  fame  force,  viz.  the  weight  of  the  column  E  C. 
The  fum  cf  thefe  difcharges  ihould  be  the  whole  dif- 
charge over  the  bar  ;  but  fince  the  bar  is  fet  up  acrofs 
a  running  river,  its  difcharge  muft  be  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  river.  The  water  of  the  river,  when  it 
comes  to  the  place  of  the  bar,  has  acquired  fome  velo- 
city by  its  llope  or  other  eaufes,  and  this  correfponds 
to  fome  height  F  E.  This  velocity  multiplied  by 
the  fedtion  of  the  river,  having  the  height  E  B, 
fhould  give  a  difcharge  equal  to  the  difcharge  over 
the  bar. 

To  avoid  this  complication  of  conditions,  we  may 
firft  compute  the  difcharge  of  the  bar  in  the  manner 
now  pointed  out,  without  the  confideration  of  the  pre- 
vious velocity  of  the  ftream.  This  difcharge  will  be  a 
little  too  fmall.  If  we  divide  it  by  the  feiftion  F  B,  it 
will  give  a  primary  velocity  too  fmall,  but  not  far  from 
the  truth.  Therefore  we  {hall  get  the  height  F  E,  by 
means  of  which  we  (hall  be  able  to  determine  a  veloci- 
ty intermediate  between  D  G  and  CH,  which  would 
coiTefpond  to  a  weir,  as  alio  the  velocity  C  H,  which 
correfponds  to  the  part  of  the  feclion  C  A,  which  is 
wholly  under  water.  Then  we  correal  all  thefe  quan- 
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titles  by  repeating  the  operation  with  them  Inflead  of   Pradical 
our  firft  alfumptions.  1  fcrenccs. 

Mr  BuAt  found  this  computation  extremely  near  the  ^■^'""'""'"^ 
truth,  but  in  all  cafes  a  little  greater  than  obfervation 
exhibited. 

We  may  now  folve  the  problem  in  the  moft  general 
terms. 

PsoB.  IV.  Given  the  breadth,  deptli,  and  the  Dope 
of  a  river,  if  we  confine  its  pafTage  by  a  bar  or  weir  of 
a  known  height  and  width,  to  determine  the  rife  of  tlie 
waters  above  the  bar. 

The  (lope  and  dimenfions  of  the  channel  being  given, 
our  formula  will  give  us  the  velocity  and  the  quantity 
of  water  difcharged.  Then,  by  the  preceding  problem, 
find  the  hciglit  of  water  above  the  wafteboard.  From 
the  fum  of  thefe  two  heights  dedud  the  ordinary  depth 
of  the  river.  The  remainder  is  the  rife  of  the  water'. 
For  example  : 

Let  there  be  a  river  whofe  ordinary  depth  is  3  feet, 
and  breath  40,  and  whofe  flope  is  i4  inches  in  100  fa- 
thoms, or  xTotr-  Suppofe  a  T-eir  on  this  river  6  feet 
high  and  18  feet  wide. 

We  muft  firft  find  the  velocity  and  difcharge  of  the 
river  in  its  natural  ftate,  we  have  /  =  480  inches,  /■  =: 


36.-  = 


Our  formula  of  uniform  motion  gives 


V  =  23,45,  and  D  =  405216  cubic  inches. 

The  contraflion  obtains  here  on  the  three  fides  of  the 
orifice.  We  may  therefore  take  V^zG  =  26,1. — 
A'.  B.  This  example  is  Mr  Buat's,  and  all  the  meafures 
are  French.  We  have  alio  a  (the  height  of  the  weir) 
72,  and  2  ^   =   724.     Therefore  the  equation  i  = 

i 7=1  )''""(  /  /--7 — n  )'  becomes   30,182. 

\o,43lv'iG/y         \Vi^(a  +  *y  -^ 

Add  this  to  the  height   of  the  weir,  and  the  depth  of 

the   river  above  the  fluice  is  102,182,  =  8  feet  and 

6,182  inches.     From  this  take  3  feet,  and  there  remains 

5  feet  and  6,182  inches  for  the  rife  of  the  waters. 

There  is,  however,  an  important  circumftance  in  this 
rife  of  die  waters,  which  muft  be  diftin^flly  underftood 
before  we  can  fay  what  are  the  interefting  effeifls  of  this 
weir.  This  fwell  extends,  as  we  all  know,  to  a  confi- 
derable  diftance  up  the  ftream,  but  is  lefs  fenfible  as  we 
go  away  from  the  weir.  What  is  the  dil^ance  to  which 
the  fwell  extends,  and  what  increafe  does  it  produce  in 
the  depth  at  different  diftances  from  the  weir  ? 

If  we  fuppofe  that  the  flope  and  the  breadth  of  the 
channel  remain  as  before,  it  is  plain,  that  as  we  come 
down  the  ftream  from  that  point  where  the  fwell  is  in- 
fenfible,  the  depth  of  the  channel  increafes  all  the  way 
to  the  dam.  Therefore,  as  the  fame  quantity  of  wa- 
ter paffes  through  every  feflion  of  the  river,  the  velocity 
muil  diminifh  in  the  fame  proportion  (very  nearly) 
that  the  fc(flion  increafes.  But  this  being  an  open 
ftream,  and  therefore  the  velocity  being  infeparably  con- 
nefted  with  the  flope  of  the  furface,  it  follows,  that 
the  flope  of  the  furface  muft  diminifh  all  the  way  from 
that  point  where  the  fwell  of  the  water  is  infenlible  to 
the  dam.  The  furface,  therefore,  cannot  be  a  limple 
inclined  plane,  but  muft  be  concave  upwards,  as  repre- 
fented  in  fig.  20.  where  FKLB  reprefents  the  channel 
of  a  river,  and  FB  the  furface  of  the  water  running  in  it. 
If  this  be  kept  up  to  A  by  a  weir  AL,  the  furface 
P  p  *  iil 
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will  be  a  cnrve  FIA,  touching  t!ie  natural  furface  F 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fwcll,  and  the  line  AD  which 
touches  it  in  A  will  have  the  flope  S  correfponding  to 
the  velocity  which  the  waters  have  immediately  before 
going  over  the  weir.  We  know  tliis  flope,  becaufe  we 
are  fuppofed  to  know  the  dllcliarge  of  the  river  and  its 
ilope  and  otiier  circumftances  before  barring  it  with  a 
dam;  and  we  know  tiie  height  of  the  dam  H,  and 
therefore  the  new  velocity  at  A,  or  immediately  above 
A,  and  confequently  the  flope  S.  Therefore,  drawing 
the  horizontal  lines  DC,  AG,  it  is  plain  that  CB  and 
CA  will  be  the  primary  flope  of  the  river,  and  the  flope 
S  correfponding  to  the  velocity  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  A,  becaufe  thefe  verticals  have  the  fame 
horizontal  dillance  DC.  We  have  therefore  CB  :  CA 
=  S  :  X  very  ueaily,  and  S  —  s  :  s  =  CB  —  CA  :  CA, 

=  AB  (nearly)  :  CA.      Therefore  CA  =  ^^^,= 

H,  — ■^ 

," But  DA  =  C A  X  S,  by  our  definition  of 

flope  ;  therefore  DA  =      "   '-  . 
S  —  s 

This  is  all  that  we  can  fay  with  precifion  of  this 
curve.  Mr  liuat  examined  what  would  refult  from 
fupp^.fing  it  an  arch  of  a  circle.  In  this  cafe  we  Ihould 
liave  D.'\  =  DF,  and  AF  very  nearly  equal  to  2  AD  : 
and  ao  we  can  thus  find  AD,  we  get  the  whole  length 
FIA  of  the  fwell,  and  alfo  the  diftances  of  any  part  of 
the  curve  from  the  primitive  furface  FB  of  the  river  ; 
for  thefe  will  be  very  nearly  in  the  duplicate  proportion 
of  their  dillances  from  F.  Thus  ID  will  be  ^  of  AB, 
&c.  Tlierefore  we  Ihould  obtain  the  depth  I  il  of  the 
ilream  in  that  place.  Getting  the  depth  of  the  ftream, 
and  knowing  the  difcharge,  we  get  the  velocity,  and 
can  compare  this  with  the  Hope  of  the  furface  at  I. 
This  fliould  be  the  flope  of  that  part  of  the  arch  of  the 
circle.  Making  this  comparifon,  he  found  thefe  cir- 
cumllances  to  be  incompatable.  He  found  that  the  fec- 
tion  and  fwell  at  I,  correfponding  loan  arch  of  a  circle, 
gave  a  difcharge  nearly  -^th  too  great  (they  were  as 
405216  to  492142).  Therefore  the  curve  is  fuch, 
that  AD  is  greater  than  DF,  and  that  it  is  more  incur- 
vated  at  F  than  at  A.  He  found,  that  making 
DA  to  DF  as  10  to  9,  and  the  curve  FIA  an  arcli  of 
an  ellipfe  whnfe  longer  axis  was  vertical,  would  give  a 
very  nice  correfpondcnce  of  tlie  fedions,  vehicities,  and 
flopes.  The  whole  extent  of  the  fwell  therefore  can 
never  be  double  of  AD,  and  muft  always  greatly  fur- 
pafs  AD  ;  and  thefe  limits  will  do  very  well  for  every 
praftical  queftion.  Therefore  m  iking  DF,5j  of  AD, 
and  drawing  the  chord  AD,  and  miking  DI  ^  of  D  /', 
V  e  (hall  be  very  near  the  trutli.  Then  we  get  the  fwell 
with  fufHcient  precificm  lor  anv  point  H  between  F  and 
D,  by  making  FD':FH'='lD:  H/,  ;  and  if  H  is 
between  D  and  A,  we  get  its  dillance  from  the  tan- 
gent DA  by  a  fimilar  prucefs. 

It  only  remains  to  determine  the  fwell  produced  in 
the  v;at«rs  of  a  rirer  by  the  ereiSion  of  a  bridge  or 
cleaning  fluice  whi  h  contrads  the  paflUge.  This  re- 
quires the  foKnion  (if 

Prop,  V.  Given  the  depth,  breadth,  and  flope  of  a 
Tivev,  to  determine  the  fwcll  occafinned  by  the  piers  of 
a  bridge  or  fiJes  of  a  cleaning  lluLcc,  which  coiurad 
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the  paflage  by  a  given  quantity,  for  a  given  length  of   Prafllcal 
channel.  InUrcnas. 

Tliis  fwell  depends  on  two  circumflances. 

1.  The  whole  river  muft  pafs  through  a  narrow 
fpace,  with  a  velocity  proportionably  increafed  ;  and 
this  requires  a  certain  head  of  water  above  the  bridge. 

3.  The  water,  in  palling  the  length  of  the  piers  witli 
a  velocity  greater  than  tliat  correfponding  to  the  pri- 
mary flope  of  the  river,  will  require  a  greater  flope  iu 
order  to  acquire  this  velocity. 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  river  before  the  erec- 
tion of  the  bridge,  and  K  the  quotient  of  the  width  of 
the  river  divided  by  the  fum  of  the  widths  between  the 
piers.  If  the  length  of  the  piers,  or  their  dimenfion  in 
the  direflioB  of  the  ftream,  is  not  very  great,  KV  will 
nearly  exprefs  the  velocity  of  the  river  under  the  arches  ; 
and  if  we  fuppofe  for  a  moment  the  contraflion  (in  the 
fenfe  hitherto  ufed)  to  be  nothing,  tlie  height  produ- 

eing  this  velocity  will  be But  the  river  will 

not  rife  fo  high,  having  already  a  flope  and  velocity  be- 
fore getting  under  the  arches,  and  the  height  corref^ 

\" 

ponding  to  this  velocity  is   —  ;  therefore  the  height 

for  producing  the  augmentation  of  velocity  is 

V  .    ^^ 

— But  if  we  make  allowance  for  contradlion,  we 

muft  employ  a  2  G  lefs  than  2  g,  and  we  muft  multiply 

the  heieht  now  found  by  — £..     It    will  then  become 
^  2G 

/Eyi  —  Yls    %,=  X1(K'  — i).      This  is  that 

V      2.  2.   ;2G'  2G^  ' 

part  of  the  Iwell  which  muft  produce  the  augmentation 
of  velocity. 

With  refpeiS  to  what  is  necefTary  for  producing  the 
additional  flope  between  the  piers,  let  />  be  the  natural 
flope  of  the  river  (or  rather  the  difference  of  level  in  the 
length  of  the  piers)  before  the  ereftion  of  the  bridge, 
and  correfponding  to  the  velocity  V  ;  K'/  will  very 
nearly  exprefs  tlie  difference  of  fuperficial  level  for  the 
length  of  the  piers,  which  is  neceiJary  for  maintaining 
the  velocity  KV  through  the  fame  lengtli.  The  tncrcaje 
of  flope  therefore  is  K'/  — /  =  />  ( K"  —  i ).     There- 

foie  the  whole  fwcll  will  be  (- — \-  p)  K' —  i. 
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THEsn  are  the  chief  queftions  or  problems  on  this  Further  at- 

fubjeft  which  occur  in  the  praiflice  of  an  engineer;  and  tentinn  to 

the  fohitious  which  we  have  given  may  in  eveiy  cafe  be  '''*  fnl^jcift 

depended  on  as  very  near  the  truth,  and   we  are  confi-  '■'='^""'" 
,11  -,1  nci      ^mcnUcil.. 

dent  that  the  errors  will  never  amount  to  tjne-htth  c  t 

the  whole  quantity.  We  are  equally  certain,  that  of 
tliofe  who  call  tlicnifelvcs  engineers,  and  who,  witliout 
helitation,  undertake  j(  bs  of  enormous  expence,  not 
one  in  ten  is  able  even  to  guefs  at  the  refult  of  fuch 
operations,  unlefs  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  happen 
to  coincide  with  ihofe  of  fonie  other  projeft  which  he 
has  executed,  or  has  difliniflly  examined  ;  and  very  few 
have  the  fagacity  and  penetration  necclfary  for  appre- 
ciating the  eftedls  of  the  dillinguifliing  circumftances 
which  yet  lemuin.     The  focicty  cftabhllied  for  the  en~ 

coiu-agsQient 
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f  raflical  couragemcnt  of  arts  and  manufaiflures  could  fcarcely  do 
Inference!,  a  more  important  fervice  to  the  public  in  the  line  of 
*— '"■^'^^  their  inlHtution,  that  hy  publiOiing  in  their  Tranfac- 
tions  a  deicription  of  every  work  ot  this  kind  executed 
in  the  kingdom,  with  an  account  of  its  performance. 
This  would  be  a  moft  valuable  colleiftion  of  experiments 
and  fails.  The  unlearned  praflitioner  would  tind  among 
them  fomething  which  reiembles  in  its  chief  circum- 
llances  almoft  any  projeft  which  could  occur  to  him  in 
his  bulinefs,  and  wiuld  tell  him  what  to  expert  in  the 
cafe  under  his  management :  and  thu  intelligent  engineer, 
afilfted  by  mathematical  knowledge  aud  the  habit  of 
clading  things  together,  would  frequently  be  able  to 
frame  general  rules.  To  a  gentlman  qualified  as  was 
the  Chevalier  de  Buat,  fuch  a  colledlion  would  be  inef- 
timable,  and  rsight  fuggcft  a  theory  as  far  fuperior  to 
his  as  he  has  gone  before  all  other  writers. 

"°   ,       We  fliall  conclude  this  article  with  fome  obfervations 
makinj"     °'^  '^^  methods  which  may  be  taken  for  rendering  fmall 
fmall  rivers  rivers  and  brooks  fit  for  inland  navigation,   or  at  lead 
and  brooks  for  floatage.     We  get  much  inftruftion  on  this  fubjeft 
fit  for  in-    from  what  has  been  faid  concerning  the  fwell  produced 
land  navi-    j^^  ^  ^.j^gj.  ^^  ^eirs,  bars,  or  any  diminution  of  its  for- 
mation.       ^^^  feflion.     Our  knowledge  of  the  form  which  the 
furface  of  this  fwell  affefts,  will  furniili  rules  for  fpacing 
thefe  obftruclions  in  fuch  a  manner,  and  at  fuch  diftances 
from  each  other,  that  the  fwell  produced  by  one  Ihall 
extend  to  the  one  above  it. 

If  we  know  the  flope,  the  breadth,  and  the  depth 
of  a  river,  in  the  droughts  of  fummer,  and  have  deter- 
mined on  the  height  of  the  flood-gates,  or  keeps, 
which  are  to  be  fet  up  in  its  bed,  it  is  evident  that 
their  Rations  are  not  matters  of  arbitrary  choice,  if  we 
would  derive  the  greateft  polTible  advantage  from 
them. 

Some  livers  in  Flanders  and  Italy  are  made  naviga- 
ble in  fome  fort  by  fimple  fluices,  which,  being  Ihut, 
form  magazines  of  water,  which,  being  difcharged  by 
opening  the  gates,  raifes  the  inferior  reach  enough  to 
permit  the  palfage  of  the  craft  which  are  kept  on  it. 
After  this  momentary  rife  the  keeps  are  fiiut  again, 
the  water  finks  in  the  lower  reach,  and  the  lighters 
which  were  floated  though  the  fliallows  are  now  obli- 
ged to  draw  into  thofe  parts  of  the  reach  where  they 
can  lie  afloat  till  the  next  fupply  of  water  from  above 
enables  them  to  proceed.  This  is  a  very  rude  and  im- 
perfeft  method,  and  unjuftifiable  at  this  day,  when  we 
know  the  efFeift  of  locks,  or  at  leaft  of  double  gates. 
We  do  not  mean  to  enter  on  the  confideration  of  thefe 
contrivances,  and  to  give  the  methods  of  their  conftruc- 
tion,  in  this  place,  but  reter  our  readers  to  what  has 
been  already  faid  on  this  fubjeft  in  the  articles  Canal, 
Lock,  Navigation  (Inland),  and  to  what  will  be 
faid  in  th;  article  Watf.r-  IVorks.  At  prefent  we  con- 
fine ourfelves  to  the  fingle  point  of  huibanding  the  dif- 
ferent falls  in  the  bed  of  the  liver,  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  there  may  be  everywhere  a  fufficient  depth  of  wa- 
ter: and,  in  what  we  have  to  deliver  on  the  fubjedt,  we 
fliall  take  the  form  of  an  example  to  illufl;rate  the  ap- 
plication of  the  foregoing  rules. 

Suppofe  then  a  river  40  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep  in 
the  drouglits  of  fummer,  with  a  flope  of  i  in  4800, 
This,  by  the  formula  of  uniform  motion,  will  have  it 
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velocity  V=  23  V  inches  per   fecond,  and  its  difcharge    Pr 
will  be  405216  cubic  inches,  or  2344  feet.       It  is  pro-  '"* 
pofed  to  give  this  river  a  depth  not  lefs  than  five    feet "~ 
in  any  place,  by  means  of  flood-gates  of  fix    fee:  higli 
and  18  feet  wide. 

We  firll  compute  the  height  at  which  this  body  of 
2344  cubic  feet  of  water  will  difcharge  ilfelf  over  the 
flood-gates.  This  we  fh.ill  find  by  Prob.  II.  to  be  io\ 
inches,  to  which  adding  72,  the  height  of  the  gate,  we 
have  1024  for  the  whole  height  of  the  water  above  the 
floor  of  the  gate ;  the  primitive  depth  of  the  river  be- 
ing 3  feet,  the  rife  01  fwell  5  feet  6i  inches.  In  the 
next  place,  we  find  the  range  or  fenfible  extent  of  this 
fwell  by  Prob.  I.  and  the  obfevations  which  accom- 
pany it.  This  will  be  found  to  be  nearly  9177  fathoms. 
Now  fince  the  primitive  depth  of  the  river  is  three  feec 
there  is  only.wanted  two  feet  of  addition;  and  the 
queflion  is  reduced  to  the  finding  what  point  of  tlie 
curved  furface  of  the  fwell  is  two  feet  above  the  tan- 
gent plane  at  the  head  of  the  fwell  ?  or  how  far  this 
point  is  from  the  gate?  The  whole  extent  being  9177 
fathoms,  and  the  deviation  from  the  tangent  plane  be- 
ing nearly  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  diftances  from 
the  point  of  contadl,  we  may  inftitute  this  proportion 
664-:  24=  9177'  :  5526s  The  lafl;  term  is  the  di- 
ftance  (from  the  head  of  the  fwell)  of  that  part  of  the 
furface  which  is  two  feet  above  the  primitive  furface  of 
:heriver.  Therefore  9177 — 5526,  or  3651  fathoms, 
is  the  diftance  of  this  part  from  the  flood-gate  ;  and 
this  is  the  diftance  at  which  the  gates  fl.ould  be  placed 
from  each  other.  No  inconvenience  would  arife  from 
having  them  nearer,  if  the  banks  be  high  enough  to 
contain  the  waters  I  but  if  they  are  farther  diftant,  the 
required  depth  of  water  cannot  be  had  without  increa- 
fing  the  height  of  the  gates  ;  but  if  reafons  of  conve- 
niency  Ihould  induce  us  to  place  them  nearer,  the  fame 
depth  may  be  fecured  by  lower  gates,  and  no  addition- 
al height  will  be  required  for  the  banks.  This  is  ge- 
nerally a  matter  of  moment,  bccaufe  the  raifmg  the  wa- 
ter brings  along  with  it  the  chance  of  flooding  the  ad- 
joining fields.  Knowing  the  place  where  the  fwell.ceafes 
to  be  fenfible,  we  can  keep  the  top  of  the  intermediate 
flood-gate  at  theprecife  height  of  the  curved  furface  of 
the  fwell  by  means  of  the  proportionality  of  the  devia- 
tions from  the  tangent  to  the  diftances  from  the  point 
of  contaft. 

But  this  rule  will  not  do  for  a  gate  which  is  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  the  one  above  it  than  the  3651 
fathoms  already  mentioned.  We  know  that  a  higher 
gate  is  required,  producing  amoreextenfive  fwell  ;  and 
the  one  fwell  does  not  coincide  with  the  other,  although 
they  may  both  begin  from  the  fame  point  A  (fig.  21.) 
Nor  will  the  curves  even  be  fimilar,  unlefs  the  thicknels 
of  the  flieel  of  water  flowing  over  the  gate  be  increafed 
in  the  fame  ratio.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  ;  becaufe 
the  produce  of  the  river,  and  therefore  the  thicknefs  of 
the  flieet  oj  water,  is  conftant. 

But  we  may  fuppofe  them  fimilar  without  erring 
more  than  two  or  three  decimalsof  an  inch  ;  and  then 
we  fliall  have  AF  :  AL=/F:  DL;  from  which,  if 
we  take  the  thicknefs  of  the  fheet  of  water  already  cal- 
culated  for  the  other  gates,  there  will  remain  the  height 
of  the  gate  BL 
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rr»<9io.l      By  following  thCie  methods,  inftend  of  proceeding  by 
t  :.tcii<-t>.  random  guclics,  we  lli.ill  procure  the  grc.iteft  depth  of 
water  at  tl.e  fmalltll  tvpence  poilibk. 

But  there  is  a  circumltance  which  muft  be  attended 
to,  and  which,  if  ne:»leirted,  may  in  a  Ihort  lime  render 
all  our  works  nfelcfs.  Thele  gates  mii(l  frequently  be 
op;n  in  the  time  of  freflies  ;  and  as  this  channel  then 
lias  its  natural  llope  increafed  in  every  reach  by  the 
^rtat  contraiflion  of  the  fcction  in  the  gates,  and  alfo 
rolls  along  a  greater  body  or  water,  the  aiJlion  of  the 
Itream  on  its  bed  miirt  be  incrcafed  by  tlie  augmenta- 
tion of  velocity  wliicli  thele  circumllances  will  produce: 
and  although  we  may  iay  that  the  general  llope  is  ne- 
cciTaiily  fecured  by  the  ciils  of  the  tlood-gate^,  which 
arc  paved  with  flone  or  covered  witli  planks,  yet  this 
will  not  hinder  this  increafed  current  from  digging  up 
tJ)e  bottom  in  the  intervals,  undermining  the  banks, 
and  lodging  the  mud  and  earth  thus  carried  oft"  in 
jilaccs  vheie  the  current  meets  with  any  check.  All 
ihefe  confequences  will  alfuredly  fellow  if  the  increiled 
vclcciiy  ii  greater  than  what  coirel'ponds  to  the  regi- 
men relative  to  the  foil  in  vhith  the  river  holds  on  its 
courfc. 

In  order  therefore  to  procure  durability  to  works  of 
-this  kind,  wliich  are   generally  of  enormous  expence, 
the  local  circumllances  muft  be  moft  fcrupuloufly  ftu- 
died.     It  is  not  the  ordinary  hurried  furvey  of  an  en- 
gineer that  will  free  us  from  the  riik  of  our  navigation 
becoming  very  troubl>;fome  by    the  riie    of  the  waters 
being  diminilhed  from  their  former  quantity,  and  banks 
formed  at  a  fmall  dillance  below  every  iiuice.  We  muil 
attentively  lludy  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  difcover  ex- 
perimentally the  velocity  which  is  not  inconfiftent  widi 
tlie  permanency  cf  the  channel.     If  this  be  not  a  great 
deal  lefs   than   that   cf  the  river  when  accelerated  by 
irelhcs,  the  regimen  may  be  preferved  after  the    efta- 
llilhmer.t    of  the  gate,  and  no  great  changes  in  the 
channel  will  be  ncceli'ary  :  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie 
naiuial  velocity  of  the  river  during  its  frefhes  greatly 
exceeds  what  is  confiftcnt  with  liability,  we  mull;  en- 
large the  width  cf  tJie  channel,  that  we  may  diminilli 
the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  and  along  with  this  the  velo- 
city.    Therefore,  knowing  tiie  quantity  difcharged  du- 
ring the  freihes,  d  vide  it  by  the  velocity  of  regimen,  or 
Tathcr  by  a  velocity   fomewhat  greater  (for  a  reafon 
■which  will  iippear  by  and  by),  the  quotient  will  be  the 
area  of  u  new  lisiflion.     Then  taking  the  natural  flrpe 
of  the  river  for  the  (I'pe  which   it  will  preferve   in  this 
enlarged  channel,  and  after  the  cills  of  the  flo.id-gates 
h»ic  been  iixed,  we  mull  calculate  tlie  hydraulic  mean 
depth,  and  then   the  other  dimenfions  of  the  channel. 
And,  lalUy,  from  the  known  dimenfions  of  the  channel 
:tnd  the  difcharge  (which  we  muil  now  c  'mpute),  we 
pi'ucted  to  calculate  tlie  height  and  the  diftances  of  the 
flood-gates,  adjufted  to  their  widths,  which  mull  be  re- 
gulated by  the  room  which  may  be  thought  proper  for 
toe  free  palfagc  of  the  lighters  which  are  to  ply  on  the 
liver.     An  example  will  illuilrate  the  whole   of  this 
procefs. 

S'lppofe  then  a  fmall  river  having  a  flope  of  2  inches 
in  100  iathonis  or  xs'j^  whicli  is  a  very  ufu.il  declivity 
of  fuch  fmall  flieami,  and  whole  dejith  in  fummer  is  2 
feet,  but  fubjeft   to   Hoods  which  raife  it  to  uine  feet. 


V       E       R. 


I'ait  ir. 


Let  its  brcadtii  at  the  bottom  be  i3  feet,  and  the  bate    Pra<3ical 
of  its  flanting  fides  f  of  their  height.     AH  of  thefe  di-  Inrt-rcncc. 
meniions  are  very  conformable  to  the  ordinary  courfe  of  ^"^~>''~^' 
things.     It  is  propofed  to  make  this  river  navigable  in 
all  lealiins  by  means  of  keeps  and  gates  placed  at  pro- 
per dillances  ;  and  we  want  to  know  the  dimenfnns  of 
a  channel  which   will  be  permanent,  in  a  foil  which 
begins  to  yield  to  a  velocity  of   80  inches  per  fecond, 
but  will  be  fafe  under  a  velocity  of  24. 

The  primitive  channel  baring  the  properties  of  a  rec- 
tangular channel,  its  breadth  during  the  freflies  mull 
be  B  =30  feet,  or  360  inches,  and  its  depth  h  9  feet 
or    loS    inches;    therefore    its  hydraulic  mean  depth 

P  /} 

=  61, 88  inches.     Its  real  velocity  theie- 


J  = 


B-f  2/. 

fore,  during  the  frefhes,  will  be  58,9447  inches,  and  its 
difcharge  1514169  cubic  inches,  or  876}  cubic  feet 
per  fecnd.  We  fee  therefoie  that  the  natural  channel 
will  not  be  permanent,  and  will  be  very  quickly  dellroy- 
ed  or  changed  by  this  great  velocity.  We  have  two 
methods  for  procuring  liability,  vi/..  dlminilhing  the 
flope,  or  widening  the  bed.  The  fii  ft  method  will  re- 
quire the  coui"fe  to  be  lengthened  in  the  proportion  of 
24'  to  398S*,  or  nearly  of  36  to  ico.  The  expence 
of  this  wc:uld  be  enormous.  The  fecond  method  will 
require  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  to  be  increafed  near- 
ly in  the   fame   ptoporticn  (becaufe  the  velocities  are 


This  will  evidently  be  much  lefs  coft- 


nearly  as  __  1. 

ly,  and,  even  to  procure  convenient  room  for  the  na- 
vigation, muft  be  preferred. 

Wc  muft  now  obferve,  that  the  great  velocity,  of 
which  we  are  afraid,  obtains  only  during  the  winter 
floods.  It  therefore  we  reduce  dils  to  24  inches,  it 
mull  happen  that  the  autumnal  freihes,  loaded  with 
fand  and  mud,  will  certainly  depofit  a  part  of  it,  and 
choak  up  our  channel  below  the  flood-gates.  We  mufl 
therefore  fele<5l  a  mean  velocity  fomewhat  exceeding 
the  regimen,  that  it  may  carry  oif  thefe  depolitions. 
We  (hall  take  27  inches,  which  will  produce  this  effedt 
on  the  loofe  mud  without  endangering  our  channel  in 
any  remarkable  degree. 

Therefore  we  have,  by  the  tlieorem  for  uniform  mo- 

297  (v/^ — 0,1 ) 

Vs — Lv'j-J-1,6 
Calculatipg    the    divif.r  of    this    formula,  we  find  it 

-/J-   0,1   =  _i7_m£!h__ 


tion,  V  =  27,  = 


D,3(v'j— 0,1). 


KIuQ  rated 
t>y  an  c*- 
ifr-lili:. 


=  55,884.      Hence 

55,884  °'^ 
5,3^43,  and  therefore^  =  30  -^r-  Having  thus  deter- 
mined the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  we  find  the  area  S  "f 
the  fee^ion  by  dividing  the  difcharge  15 141 69  by  the 
velocity  27.  This  gives  us  56080,368.  The:.i  we 
get  the  breadth    B  by    the  fcrmula    formerly  given, 

S 
■+•  — >  =  1  802,296  inches,  or 

2a 


'^^ar-i 


150,19  feet,  and  the  depth  /j  =  3  1,1 15  inches. 

With  thefe  d'menfions  of  the  fcdion  we  are  certa'n 
that  the  channel  will  be  permanent  ;  and  the  cills  of 
the  flood-gates  being  all  fixed  agreeable  to  tlie  primitive 

flopeg^ 


Fart  11- 

InftrmcM. 
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Station  of 
the  B'-od- 


the 
be- 
be 


flnpc,  we  need  not  tear  tliat  it  will  be  clninged  in 
intervals  by  the  adinn  of  the  cuncnt.  The  gates 
ing  ail  open  during  the  ittlhes,  the  bottom  will 
cleaved  of  all  depofited  mud. 

We  ii:uft  now  llarion  the   flood-gates  al'-ng  the  new 
channel,  at  fiich  dillances  that  we  may  h:ive  the  depth 
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tion  produced  by  a  flood-gate  Is  confiderable,  exceeding  Pra£ical 
;i  very  few  inches,  the  fall  and  current  produced  by  thej^^^^!!^!!^ 
opening  cf  the  gate  is  fiich,  that  no  beat  can  po  jibly 
pals  up  the  river,  and  it  runs  imminent  liflc  of  being 
overfet  and  funk,    in    the    attempt   to    go  down    the 
llream.      This  renders  the  navigation  defultory.      A 


of  water  wliich  is  proper  for  the  lighters  that  arc  to  be    numijcr    of  lighters  collect    themielves    at    the  gates. 


employed  in  the  navigation.  Suppofe  this  to  be  four 
feet.  We  mutl  firrt  of  all  learn  how  h.igh  the  water 
will  be  kept  in  this  new  cha,nnel  during  the  funimer 
droughts.  There  remained  in  the  primitive  channel 
onlv  2  feet,  and  the  feifl^on  in  this  cafe  had  20  feet 
8  inches  mean  width  ;  and  the  difcharge  correfponding 


and  wait  then-  opening.  They  pafs  through  as  focn 
as  the  current  becomes  moderate.  This  would  not, 
perhaps  be  very  hurtful  in  a  regulated  navigation,  if 
they  could  then  proceed  on  their  voyage.  But  the 
boats  bound  up  the  river  mvift  flay  on  the  tipper 
fide  of  the  gate  which  they  have  juft  now  paifed,  be- 


to  this  ftftion  and  ilope  cf  jj'g^o    is,  by  the  theorem  of  caufe  tlie  channel  is  now  too  Ihallow  for  them  to  pro- 

iiniform  niotiun,   130,849  cubic  inches  per  fecond.     To  ceed.     Thofe  bound  down  the  river  can  only  go  to  the 

find  the  depth  of  water  in  the  new  channel  correfptind-  next  gate,  unlefs  it  h:is  been  opened  at  a  time  nicely  ad- 

ing  to  this  difcharge,  and  the  fame  flcpe,  we  muft  take  jufted  to  the  opening  of  the  one  above  it.     The  pafTage 

the  method  of  approximation  formerly  exemplified,  re-  downwards  waj,  in  many  cafes,  be  continued,  by  very 

memberir.g  that  the  difi.harge  D  is   130849,  and  the  intelligent  and  attentive  lockmen,  but  the  pafiage  up 

breadth  B  is   1760,8  at  the  bottom  (the  flatit  fides  be-  muji  be  exceedingly  tedious.     Nay,  we  may  fay,  that 

ing   ^~).     Theic  data  will   produce   a  depth  of  water  Wv7<f  the  paifage  downwards  is  continuous,  it  is  but  in 

=  6-j-  inches.     To   obtain   four  feet   therefore   behind  a  very  few  cafes  that  the  pa(I«.ge  upwards  is  praiflicable. 

any  of  the  flood-gates,   we  mud  have  a  fin-cil  of  41-j-  If  we  add  to  thefe  inconveniencies  the  great  danger  rf 

inches  produced  by  the  gate  below.  pafTage  during  the  freflies,  while  all  the  gates  are  open. 

We  mud  now  determine  the  wiuUi  of  paflage  which  and  the  immenfe  ard  unavoidable  accumulations  of  ict, 

miift  be  given  at  the  gates.     This   will   regulate  the  on  occafion  even  of  flight  frofts,  we  may  fee  that  this 

thlcknefs  of  the  fkeet  ot  water  which   flows  over  them  method  of  procuring  an  inland  navigation  is  amazingly 

when  ffiut ;  and  this,  with  the  height  <'f  the  gate,  fixes  expenfive,  defultory,  tedious,  and  hazardous.        It  did 

the  Iwell  at  the  gate.     The  extent  of  this  fwell,  and  nut  therefore  merit,  on  its  own  account,  the  attention 

the  elevation  of  every  point  of  its  curved  furface  above  we  have  beftowed  on  it.     But  the  difcuQion  was  abfo- 

the  new  furface  of  the  river,  requires  a  combination  of  lutely  neceflary,  in  order  to  fhow  what  muft  be  done  in 

the  height  of  fwell  at  the  flood-gate,  with  the  primi-  order  to  obtain  effeftand  permanency,  and  thus  to  pre- 

tive  fl'  pe  and  the  new  velocity.     Thefe  being  compii-  vent  us  from  engaging  in  a  projefc  which,  to  a  peubn 

ted,  tlie  nations  of  the  gates  may  be  afligned,  which  not  duly  and  confidently  informed,  is  fo  feafible  and 

will  f;;cure  four  feet  of  water  behind  each  in  fummer.  promifing.     Many  profeffional  engineers  are  ready,  and 

We  need  not  give  thefe  computations,  having  already  with  honell  intentions,  to  undertake  fuch    talks  ;  and 

exemplified  them  all  with  relation  to  another  river.  by  avoiding  this    immenfe    expence,    .^nd    contenting 

This  example  not  only  illuftrates  the  method  of  pro-  themfelves  with  a  much  narrower  channel,  they  fucceed, 
ceeding,  fo  as  to  be  enfured  of  fuccefs,  but  alio  gives  (wirnefs  the  old  navigation  of  the  river  Merfey).  But: 
us  a  precife  inftance  of  what  muft  be  done  in  a  cafe  the  work  htis  no  duration  ;  and,  not  having  been  found 
which  cannot  but  frequently  occur.  We  fee  what  a  very  Serviceable,  its  celfation  is  not  matter  of  much  re- 
prodigious    ex.avation  is  necelTary,  in  order  to  obtain  gret.       The  work  h  not  much  fpoken  of   during  its 


.permanency.  We  have  beeii  obliged  to  enlarge  the 
primitive  bed  to  about  thrice  its  former  fize,  fo  that 
llie  excavation  is  at  leaft  two-thiids  of  what  the  other 
method  requiied.     The  expence,  however,  will  ftill  be 


continuance.  It  is  foon  forgotten,  as  well  as  its  failure, 
and  engineers  are  found  ready  to  engage  for  fucb  ano- 
ther. 

It  was  not  a  very  refined  thought  to  change  this  intr„duc« 
vallly  inferior  to  the  ether,  both  from  the  nature  cf    imperka  mode  for  another  free  from  moll:  of  its  incon-ti.m  of 
the  work  and  the  quantity  of  ground  occupied.       At    veniencies.     A  boat  was  brought  up  the  river,  through  lock;, 
all  events,   the  expence  is  enormous,  and  what   could    one  of  thefe  gater-,  only  by  raifing  the  waters  of  the 
never  be   repaid   by  the  navigation,   except  in  a  very    inferior  reach,  and  deprefllng  thofe  of  the  upper:  and 
I  ich  and  populous  country.  it  could  not  efcape  obfervation,  that  when  die  gates  were 

Tl-.ere  i»  another  circumlbmce  to  be  attended  to.—  far  afunder,  a  vaft  body  of  water  muit  be  difcharged  be- 
The  navigation  of  this  river  by  fluices  muft  be  -»ery  de-  fore  this  could  be  done,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great  im- 
fultory,  unlefs  they  are  extremely  numerous,  and  of  provement  to  double  each  gate,  whh  a  very  fmall  diftance 
fma  1  heights.  The  natural  futface  of  the  fwell  being  between.  Thus  a  very  fmall  qua?.tity  of  water  would 
eoncave  upward-.,  the  additions  made  by  its  different  fill  the  inter/al  to  the  defired  height,  and  allow  the  boat 
parts  to  the  primitive  height  of  the  ri^er  decre.ife  tn  come  through  ;  and  this  thought  was  t!ie  more  ob- 
rapidly  as  they  approach  to  the  place  '^  (fig.  20),  viout,  from  a  finiilar  pTaflice  having  preceded  it,  t/^s. 
where  the  fwell  terminates;  and  three  g.nes,  each  of  that  of  navigating  a  fmall  river  by  means  of  double  bars, 
which  raifes  the  water  one  foot  when  placed  at  the  the  loweft  of  winch  l.iy  flat  in  the  bottom  of  the  river» 
proper  dilVance  from  each  other,  will  ralfe  the  water  but  could  be  raifed  upon  hinges.  We  have  mer.tioned 
itiiich  more  than  two  gates  at  twice  this  diftance,  each  this  already  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  an  old  prae- 
raifio^  tlie  water  two  leet.  Moieovti,  w'^n  the  eleva-  ike,  bsing  meniioned  by  Stevinus  in  his  valuable  worfc 
V  on 


3oa 
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I       V 
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Vraftical   on  fluices,  publiflied  about  the  beginning  of  the  l:i(l 
Iiifcrthce*.  ccnuiry  ;  yet  no  trace  of  this  metlioJ  is  to  be  founJ  ot 

'*''^''''"*^  much  olJer  dates.  It  occurreJ,  hovever,  accident;illy, 
pritty  often  in  the  flat  countries  of  Holland  and  Flan- 
ders, which  being  the  feat  of  frequent  wars,  a'mort 
every  town  and  village  was  fortitied  with  wet  ditches, 
connecfled  with  the  adjoining  livers.  Steviniis  meiuions 
particularly  the  works  of  Conde,  as  having  been  long 
emplojed,  with  fjrcat  ingenuity,  forrcndeiing  naviga- 
ble a  very  long  (Iretch  of  the  Scheldt.  The  boats  were 
received  into  the  lower  part  of  the  fulfte,  which  was 
feparated  from  tlie  reft  by  a  ftone  batardcau,  ferving  to 
keep  up  the  waters  in  the  reft  of  the  foflee  about  eight 
feet.  In  this  was  a  iluice  and  another  dam,  by  which 
the  boats  could  be  taken  into  the  upper  foflee,  which 
communicated  witli  a  remote  part  of  the  Scheldt  by  a 
long  canal.  This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  carlieft 
locks. 

In  the  firft  attempt  to  introduce  this  improvement  in 
the  navigation  of  rivers  already  kept  up  by  weirs,  which 
gave  a  partial  and  interrupted  navigation,  it  was  uiual 
to  avoid  the  great  experce  of  the  fecond  dam  and  gate, 
by  making  the  lock  altogether  det.iched  from  the  ri- 
ver, within  land,  and  having  its  bafon  parallel  to  the  ri- 
ver, and  communicating  by  one  end  with  the  river 
above  the  weir,  and  by  the  other  end  with  the  river  be- 
low the  weir,  and  having  a  flood  gate  at  each  end. — 
This  was  a  moft  ingenious  thought ;  and  it  was  a  pro- 
digious improvement,  free  from  all  the  inconveniences 
of  currents,  ice.  Sec.  &c.  It  was  called  2iSchlu£il,  or 
lock,  with  confiderable  propriety  ;  and  this  was  the  ori- 
gin of  the  word  Jluice,  and  of  our  application  of  its 
tranflation  lock.  This  pracflice  being  once  introduced, 
it  was  not  long  before  engineers  found  that  a  complete 
feparation  of  the  navigation  from  the  bed  cf  the  river 
was  not  only  the  moft  perfect  method  for  obtaining  a 
fure,  eafy,  and  uninterrupted  navigation,  but  that  it 
was  in  general  the  mnft  crconomical  in  its  firft  conftruc- 
tion,  and  fubjeit  to  no  rilk  of  deterioration  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  current,  which  was  here  entirely  removed. 
Locked  canals,  therefore,  have  almoft  entirely  fupplant- 
ed  all  attempts  to  improve  the  natural  beds  of  rivers  ; 
and  this  is  hardly  ever  attempted  except  in  the  flat 
countries,  where  they  can  hardly  be  faid  to  differ  from 
horizontal  canals.  We  therefore  clofe  with  thefe  ob- 
fervations  this  article,  and  referve  what  Is  yet  to  be  faid 
on  the  conftruiftoin  of  canals  and  locks  for  the  article 

Ti6  We  beg  leave,  however,  to  ^letain  the   reader   for 

Concluding^  few  moments.     He  cannot  but  have  obferved  our 

ODlcrvj-  .  ,  ^        ^^  . 

tion,  JO  j1,j  anxiety  to  render  this  ditiertation    worthy   of  his  no- 

rcadcr.  tice,  by  making  it  praiftically  ufeful.  We  have  on 
every  occafion  appealed,  from  all  theoretical  deduc- 
tions, however  fpecious  and  well  fupported,  to  faift 
and  obfcrvali'in  of  tbofe  fpontaneous  phenomena  of  na- 
tue  which  arc  continually  (.afting  in  review  before  us 
in  the  motion  of  running  waters.  Refting  in  this  man- 
ner our  wliole  dodtrines  on  experiment,  on  the  obferva- 
tion  of  V  hat  really  happens,  and  what  happens  in  a 
.  way  which  v/e  ciiipot  or  do  not  fully  explaiH,  thefe 
fpontaneous  ope'aiions  of  nature  came  infenlibly  to  ac- 
quire a  particular  value  in  our  imagination.  Ithasalfo 
faapp;:ncd  ia  the  courfe  of  our  reflexions  on  thefe  fub- 


jc(51s,  that  thefe  phenomena  have  frequently  prefented  Praflical 
ihemfelves  to  our  view  in  groups,  not  lofs  remarkable  '"'">-"<"". 
tor  the  extent  and  the  importai:cc  of  tlieir  confequences 
than  for  the  finiplicity,  and  frequently  the  feeni'Pg  in- 
fignificancy,  nay  frivolity,  of  the  means  employed. 
Our  fancy  has  therefore  been  fometinics  warmed  with 
the  view  of  a  fomcthing  j  an 

F.Hs  aji/ait  mo'em,  et  ma^nofe  corpors  mifcens. 

This  has  fometiincs  made  us  exprefs  ourfelves  ia  a  way 
that  ib  I'uiceptible  of  milintcrpret.ition,  and  may  even 
lead  into  a  miftake  of  our  meaning. 

Wc  therefore  find  ourfelvcs  obliged  to  declare,  that 
by  the  term  nature,  which  we  have  fo  Ocquemly 
ufed  con  amore,  we  do  not  mean  that  indefcribablc 
id'>l  which  the  felf-conceitand  vanity  of  certain  \ToulJ-be 
philofophcrs  have  fet  up  I'f  late,  and  oftentatioufly  ftand 
on  tiptoe  to  worfhip.  This  ens  rcilicnii,  this  creature 
of  the  imagination,  has  long  been  the  objeft  of  cool 
contemplation  in  the  clofet  of  the  philofoph.-r,  and  has 
ihared  his  attention  with  many  other  play-things  of  his 
ever-working  fancy.  But  the  more  the  works  of  Na- 
ture are  inveftigated  by  thofe  who  alone  deferve  the 
nume  of  true  philofophers,  the  more  evidently  will 
they  be  difcovered  to  be  not  the  chance  fragments 
of  a  fatal  chaos,  but  the  beautiful  produflions  of  a 
wonderful  Artift,  and  the  darling  obje>.ts  of  his  care  : 
and  we  perfuade  ourfelves  that  many  thoufands  are 
ready  to  rally  under  the  banners  of  true  religion  and 
found  philofophy,  and  to  follow  the  fteps  of  a  Clarke, 
a  Butler,  a  Newton,  and  a  Boyle,  who  fo  eminent- 
ly dillinguilhed  themfelves  in  the  caiife  of  Nature's 
God. 

By  NATURE,  then  we  mean  that  admirable  fyftem  of 
general  laws.by  which  the  adored  Author  and  Governor 
of  the  univerfe  has  thought  fit  to  connect  the  various 
parts  of  this  wonderful  and  goodly  frame  of  things,  and 
to  regul.ite  all  their  operations. 

We  are  not  afraid  of  continually  appealing  to  the 
laws  of  nature  ;  and  as  we  have  already  obferved  in 
the  article  Philosophy,  we  confider  thefe  general 
laws  as  the  moft  magnificent  difplays  of  Infinite  Wif- 
dom,  and  tlie  contemplation  of  them  as  the  moft  cheer- 
ing employment  of  our  undeiftandings. 

Igneu s  ejl  ill'is  vigor  et  calejlh  or'igo 
Semmtlus. 

At  the  fame  time  we  defpife  the  'cold-hearted  philofo- 
pher  who  ftops  Ihort  here  and  is  fatisfied  (perhaps 
inwardly  pleafed)  that  he  has  completely  accounted  for 
every  thing  by  the  laws  of  unchanging  nature  ;  and  we 
fufped  that  this  philofopher  would  analyfe  with  the 
fame  frigid  ingenuity,  and  explain  by  irrefiftible  sopj.», 
the  tender  attachment  of  her  whofe  breaft  he  fucked, 
and  who  by  many  anxious  and  fleeplefs  nights  preferved 
alive  the  puling  infant.  But  let  us  rather  liften  to  the 
words  of  him  who  was  the  moft  fagacious  obferver  and 
the  moft  faithful  interpreter  of  nature's  laws,  the  illuftri- 
ousSir  Ifaac  Newton.    He  fays, 

*'  Elegantifllma  hscce  reruni  compages  non  nifi.confilio 
et  a'om;«;o  entis  fapientilFimi  et  potentifiimi  oriri  potuit. 
Omnia,  fimili  conllrutfla  confilio,  fuberunt  un'iut  domi- 
nie. Hie  omnia  regit,  non  ut  anima  inunJi,  fed  ut  uni- 
verforum  domiuus.     Propter  dominium  fuum  dominus 

dcus. 
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Praaical  di\i3,rrantxfarSf  nuncupatur.     Deus  ad  fervientes  ref- 
)iiferencc«.  picit,  et  ddtas  ell  dominatio  dei,  non  in  corpus  propri- 
'""""^''^^^  um,  uii  centiunt  quibus  deus  eit  natura  feu  anima  miin- 
di,  fed  in  fervos.     Deus  fummus  eft  ens  eterinim,  infini- 
tum, abfolute    peifedum.     Ens  utcunque  peifedum, 
at  fine  dominio,  non  eft  dominus  deus. 


3o:i 


"  Hunc  cognofcinnus,  folummodo  per  proprietates  Pr«'5lical 
ejus  et  auributa.        Attribuuntur    ut    ex  ph-inomenis  l"f<:''ences 
dignofcuntur.     Phenomena  i'unt  fapientidimae  et  opti- 
niae  lerum  ftrudluras, atque caufx  finales. — Hunc  admi- 
rdmurob  perfeiilioncs  ;  hunc  veneramur  et  colimus  ob 
dcniininm"  (u). 

RtrER- 


(b)  Our  readers  will  probably  be  pleafcd  with  the  following  lift  of  authors  who  have  treated  profeffedly 
of  the  motions  of  rivers  :  Guglioltnini  Ds  pluvi  i  el  Cajlei.is  rlquarum — Danubius  litiijiratus  ;  Grandi  De 
CaJlcU'ui  T,tndix'\m  De  Motu  Ai^uiirum  ;  Frilius  D(  Fliiviis  ;  l-.scch\  Idrrjlotica  i  Idraiiiicn  ;  Michelotti  Uperemie  I- 
draulkhe  ;  Beldior's  Archttcdure  Hy.lraultque  ;  Bfflur  Hydrodynainlque  ;  \j\iAl  Hydrauliqiie  ;  Silberfcblag  T/ifor/if 
des  Fleuves  ;  Lettres  de  M.  L'Epinalle  au  P.  Fiifi  touchunt  fa  Th-.ov'ic  des  Fleuves  ;  Tableau  dct  primipakt 
Rhlercs  dii  Mund-,  pur  Genette  ;  Stevins  fur  les  Eclufs,  Traite  dcs  Eclufes  ;  /ii7r  Boulard,  qui  a  reJuporti  le  Prix 
(k  I'Aciid.  de  Ly^ii  J  ;  Ble'ii'wyck  Dsf-rtatio  de  Aggeribu!  ;  Boffut  f/ Vial  let /u/  la  Confiruciwn  de:  Dit^ues  ;  Stevin 
Hydrvjlatica  ;  Tielman  van  der  Horft  Tlie^itrurr  Machinarum  Uiihcrfule ;T)s\a  i^.indi  fur  les  Canaiix  de  Navi^a' 
tiori  ;  Racolia  di  Autori  chi  Trat'.ann  del  Moto  dell'  Aque,  3  torn.  410,  Firenza  i  723. — This  moft  valuable  collec- 
tion contains  the  writings  of  Archimedes,  Albizi,  Galileo,  Caftelli,  Michelini,  Borelli,  Montanari,  Viviani, 
Caffini,  Guglielmini,  Grandi,  Manfredi,  Picard,  and  Narduci ;  and  an  account  of  the  numberkf^  works  wbicli 
Lave  been  carried  on  in  the  embankment  of  the  Po. 
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much  fofter  and 


is    generally 

to  economical    purpolc-3    tlwn 


RifTK-iyatrr.     This 

better   accommodated    ..    •     ■      .   .      , 

Jprmj;-« ater.  tor  tho«gli  rivers  proceed  origin:illy 
tionilpriti'^s  yet,  by  their  npid  motion,  and  by  being 
txpcfed  during  a  long  cnurie  to  the  inHuence  ot  the  lun 
and  air,  the  caithy  and  metallic  lahs  wliich  they  contain 
are  decompoftd,  the  acid  Hies  off,  and  the  terrearnU 
pares  precipitate  to  the  bottom.  Rivers  are  alio  ren- 
dered ibitcr  by  the  vaft  qu.mtity  of  rain-water,  which, 
palling  alon^  the  luvlacc  of  the  earth,  is  conveyed  into 
their  channels.  But  all  rivers  carry  with  them  a  great 
deal  of  mud  and  other  impurities  ;  and,  when  they  How 
sear  large  and  populous  towns,  tliey  become  impregna- 
ted wiih  a  number  ofhetcrogeneous  fubftances,  in  which 
Hate  the  w.iter  is  certainly  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  hfc; 
yet,  by  remaining  for  feme  lime  at  reft,  all  the  Jeculen- 
cies  fubfide,  and  the  water  becomes  futhciently  pure  and 
potable. 

RIVERS  ("Earl).  See  Wodevile. 
RIVINIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants. —  1  he 
perianth  is  four-leaved,  coloured,  and  permanent,  the 
leaflet  oblong-egged  and  obtufe  ;  there  is  no  corolla,  un- 
lefs  the  calyx  be  confidered  as  fucli.  There  are  lour  or 
eight  filaments,  fhoncr  than  the  calyx,  approaching  by 
pairs,  permanent  ;  the  anthers  are  fmall.  The  germ  ii 
large  and  roundilh  ;  the  ftyle  very  ihort  ;  the  iVgma 
iimple  and  obtufe.  The  berry  is  globular,  fitting  on 
the  green  reflccled  calyx,  one-celled  with  an  incurved 
point.  There  is  one  feed,  knsform  and  rugged.  Tins 
plant  is  called  Soknoides  by  Tournefort,  and  Pieicea  by 
Miller.  It  grows  naturally  in  mod  of  the  iilands  ot  tlie 
Weft  Indies.  The  juice  of  the  berries  of  the  plant  will 
flain  paper  and  linen  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  many 
cxpeiiments  made  with  it  to  colour  flowers  have  luc- 
ceeded  extremely  well  in  the  following  nunner;  the 
juice  of  the  berries  was  preifed  out,  and  mixed  with 
common  water,  putting  it  into  a  phial,  fliaking  it  well 
together  foi  fome  time,  till  the  water  was  thoroughly 
tinged  ;  then  the  flowers,  which  were  white  and  jull 
fully  blown,  were  cut  off,  and  their  ftalks  placed  into 
the  phial ;  and  in  one  night  the  flowers  have  been  finely 
variegated  with  red ;  the  flowers  on  which  the  experi- 
ments were  made  were  the  tuberole,  and  the  double 
white  narcilius. 

RIVULET,  a  diminutive  of  river.     See  River. 
ROACH,  in  ichthyology.     See  Cyprinus. 
ROAD,  an  open  way,  or  public  palfage,  forming  a 
communication  between  one  place  and  another. 

Of  all  the  people  in  the  world  the  Romans  took  the 
inoft  pains  in  forming  roads  ;  and  the  labour  and  ex- 
pences  they  were  at  in  rendering  them  fpacious,  firm, 
ilraight,  and  fmooth,  are  incredible.  They  ufually 
ftrengthened  the  ground  by  ramming  it,  laying  it  with 
flintF,  pebbles,  or  fands,  and  fometimes  with  a  hning 
of  mafov.ry,  lubbilh,  bricks,  &cc.  bound  togetlier  v.'ith 
mortar.  In  fome  pi  ices  in  the  Lionois,  F  Mt-neflrier 
obf.Tve',  th.tt  he  has  f'und  huge  chillers  of  flints  ce- 
men'.cd  with  iim.-,  reaching  lo  or  12  feet  deep,  and 
making  a  mafs. IS  hard  and  cmpaft  as  nnrble  ;  and 
which,  after  rcdliing  the  injiiiics  of  time  tor  1600 
years,  is  ftiil  icivce  pcrjtrable  by  all  the  torce  of  ham- 
mer?, ma(to.:ks,  &t.  .md  yet  the  flinti  it  confills  of  are 
not  bigger  than  etgs.  The  nioft  noble  of  the  Roman 
roads  was  the  Via  App'a,  which  was  carried  to  fuch  a 
I 
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v.»ft  length,  tliai  Trocopius  reckons  it  five  days  journey 
to  the  end  of  tt,  and  Leiplius  computes  it  at  350  miles: 
it  is  liteet  br«.id,  and  made  of  fquare  free-llone  ge- 
nerally a  fo»t  and  a  luilf  ou  each  tide  ;  and  though  this 
has  laded  fir  above  iSoo  years,  yet  \a  many  places  it 
is  for  fcveral  miles  together  as  entire  as  w  lien  it  was  fii  il 
made. 

Tlie  ancient  roads  are  dillingiiiflicd  into  military 
roads,  double  roads,  fubt--rraneous  roads  &c.  The 
military  reads  where  grand  roads,  formed  by  the  Ro- 
mans tor  marching  their  aimies  into  the  provinces  tif 
the  empire  ;  the  principal  of  thefc  Rom.in  roads  in 
England  are  Watling-llreet,  Ikenild-llreet,  Eofs  way, 
and  Erminage-ilreet.  Double  roads  among  the  Ro- 
mans, were  roads  for  carriages,  with  two  pavements, 
the  one  for  thofe  going  one  way,  and  the  other  for 
thofe  returning  the  other  :  thefe  were  feparated  from 
each  other  by  a  caufeway  railed  in  the  middle,  paved 
with  biicks,  for  the  conveniency  of  loot  palicngers  ; 
with  borders  and  mounting  (tones  from  fpace  tofpace, 
and  military  columns  to  mark  the  dift.ince.  Subter- 
raneous roads  are  thofe  dug  through  a  rock,  and  left 
vaulted  ;as  that  ot  Puzzuoli  near  N.iples,  which  is  near 
half  a  league  long,  and  is  15  ftjt  broad  and  as  many 
high. 

The  firft  law  enaifled  rcfpe(fling  highways  and  roads 
in  England  was  in  the  year  1285  ;  vt'hen  th.e  lords  of 
the  foil  were  enjoined  to  enlarge  thofe  ivays  where  buih- 
es,  woods,  or  ditches  be,  in  order  to  prevent  robberies. 
The  next  law  was  made  by  Edward  III.  in  the  year 
1346  ;  when  a  commiflion  was  granted  by  the  king  to 
lay  atoll  on  all  forts  of  carriages  p.niling  trom  the  hof- 
pital  of  St  Giles  in  the  fiekk  to  the  bar  ot  the  Old 
Temple,  and  alfo  through  another  highway  called  Port- 
facil  (^now  Gray's  Inn  Lane)  joined  to  the  tjefore-ramed 
highway  ;  which  roads  were  become  almoft  impaflable. 
Little  turther  relating  to  this  fubje<5t  occurs,  tdl  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIll.  when  the  pariihcs  were  entruft- 
ed  with  the  care  of  the  roads,  and  furvcyors  were  annu- 
ally elected  to  take  care  of  them.  But  the  increafe  of 
luxury  and  commerce  introduced  inch  a  number  of 
heavy  carriages  for  the  conveyance  ot  goods,  and 
lighter  ones  tor  the  convenience  and  eafe  of  travelling, 
that  parilh  aid  was  found  iiifufficient  to  keep  the  belt 
frequented  roads  in  repair.  This  introduced  toll-gates 
or  turnpikes  ;  that  fomething  might  be  paid  towards 
their  i'upport  by  every  individual  who  enjoyed  the  be- 
nefit of  thefe  improvements,  by  pathng  over  the  roads. 
Speaking  ot  roads,  the  Abbe  Raynal  juftly  remarks. 
"  Let  us  travel  over  all  the  countries  ot  the  earth,  and 
wherever  w-e  thall  find  no  facility  of  trading  from  a  city 
to  a  town,  and  from  a  village  to  a  hamlet,  we  may  pro- 
nounce the  people  to  be  barbarians  ;  and  we  fliall  only 
be  deceived  rcfpeifling  the  degree  of  barbarifm." 

Road,  in  navig.ition,  a  bay,  or  place  of  anchor- 
age,  at  fome  dillance  from  the  ihore,  whither  thips 
or  velfels  occalionally  repair  to  receive  intelligence, 
orders,  or  necelfary  fupplies  ;  or  to  wait  for  a  fair 
wind,  &c.  The  excellence  of  a  road  confills  chiefly 
in  its  being  prote>5l':d  from  the  reigning  winds  and 
the  fvvell  of  the  tea  ;  in  having  a  good  anchoring- 
ground,  and  being  at  a  competent  diftance  from  the 
(hore.  Tliol'e  which  are  not  fulhcicnlly  inclofed  are 
termed  often  roads. 

ROA.I,  in  the  manege  :  A  roan  horfe  is  one  of  a 

bay. 


RoaiJ, 

Ro3[l. 


ROB 
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ROB 


Robbery. 


Roanoik  bay,  forrel,  or  black  colour,  with  grey  or  white  fpots 
interfperfed  very  thick.  When  this  party-coloured 
coat  is  accompanied  with  a  blick  head  aSid  black  extie- 
mitjes,  he  is  called  a  roan  horft  with  a  blacl-a-vioor' s 
head:  and  if  tlie  fame  mixture  is  predominant  upon  a 
deep  forrel,  he  is  called  claret-roan. 

ROANOAK,  an  ifland  of  North  America,  near 
the  coaft  of  North  Carolina..  Here  the  Engiifli  firft 
attempted  to  fettle  in  1585,  but  were  obliged  to  leave 
it  for  want   of  provifions.     E.   Long.  75.  o.  N.  Lat. 
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Roan  OAK,  a  river  of  North    America,  which  rifes 

in  Virginia,  runs  through  Carolina,  and  at  length  falls 

into  the  fea,  where  it  forms  a  long  narrow  bay  called 

Albemarle  found. 

ROASTING,  in  metallurgic  operations,  fignifies 
the  diffipation  of  the  volatile  parts  of  an  ore  by  heat. 
See  Metallurgy, />a^jn. 

ROB,  in  pharmacy,  the  juices  of  fruits  purified  and 
infpiffated  till  they  are  of  the  confiftence  of  honey. 

ROBBERY,  the  rap'tna  of  the  civilians,  is  the  fe- 
lonious and  forcible  taking,  from  the  perfon  of  another, 
of  goods  or  money  to  any  value,  by  violence  or  putting 
him  in  fear,  i .  There  muft  be  a  taking,  otherwife  it 
is  no  robbery.  A  mere  attempt  to  rob  was  indeed 
held  to  be  felony  fo  late  as  Henry  IVth's  time  j  but 
afterwards  it  was  taken  to  be  only  a  mifdemeanour, 
and  puniftiable  with  fine  and  imprifonment ;  till  the 
ftatute  7  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  which  makes  it  a  felony 
(tranfportable  tor  feven  years)  unlawfully  and  malici- 
oufly  to  affault  another,  with  any  offenfive  weapon  or 
inftrument ; — or  by  menaces,  or  by  other  forcible  or 
violent  manner,  to  demand  any  money  or  goods ; — with 
a  felonious  intent  to  rob.  If  the  thief,  having  once 
taken  a  purfe,  returns  it,  dill  it  is  a  robbery  :  and  fo 
it  is  whether  the  taking  be  ftridlly  from  the  perfon  of 
another,  or  in  his  prefence  only;  as  where  a  robber 
by  menaces  and  violence  puts  a  man  in  fear,  and  drives 
away  his  (heep  or  his  cattle  before  his  face.  2.  It  is 
immaterial  of  what  value  the  thing  taken  is  :  a  penny, 
as  well  as  a  pound  thus  forcibly  extorted,  makes  a 
robbery.  3.  Laftly,  the  taking  muft  be  by  force,  or 
a  previous  putting  in  fear  ;  which  makes  the  violation 
of  the  perfon  more  atrocious  tlian  privately  ftealing. 
For,  according  to  the  maxim  of  the  civil  law,  "  qui  vi 
rafuit,fur  improhior  ejfe  videtur.'"  This  previous  violence, 
or  putting  in  fear,  is  the  criterion  that  diftinguifli- 
es  robbery  from  other  larcenies.  For  if  one  priv.ately 
fteah  fixpence  from  the  perfon  of  another,  and  after- 
■wards  keeps  it  by  putting  him  in  fear,  this  is  no  rob- 
bery, for  the  fear  is  fubfequent  ;  neither  is  it  capital 
as  privately  ftealing,  being  under  the  value  of  twelve- 
pence.  Not  that  it  is  indeeii  necelFary,  thougli  ufual, 
to  lay  in  the  indiftment  that  the  robbery  was  commit- 
ted by /"a/Z/'n^ /HyTar  ;  it  is  fufiicient,  if  laid  to  be  done 
by  violence.  And  when  it  is  laid  to  be  done  by  putting 
in  fear,  this  does  not  imply  any  great  degree  of  terror 
or  affright  in  the  party  robbed  :'  it  is  enough  that  fo 
much  force  or  threatening,  by  word  or  gefture,  be  ufed, 
as  might  create  an  appiehenfion  of  danger,  or  induce  a 
man  to  part  with  his  property  without  or  againft  his 
confent.  Thus,  if  a  man  be  knocked  down  without 
previous  warning,  and  ftripped  of  his  property  wliile 
Icnfelefs,  though  ftricily  he  cannot  be  faid  to  be  put  in 
fear,  yet  this  is  undoubtedly  a  robbery.  Or,  if  a  pcr- 
VoL.  XVI. 


fon  with  afworddrawn  begs  an  alms,  and  I  give  it  him  Rfl'^'i- 
through  miftruft  and  apprehenfion  of  violence,  this  is  a 
felonious  robbery.  So  if,  under  a  pretence  of  fale,  a 
man  forcibly  extorts  money  from  another,  neither  fliall 
this  fubterfuge  avail  him.  But  it  is  doubted,  whether 
die  forcing  a  higler,  or  other  chapman,  to  fell  his  wares, 
and  giving  him  the  full  v.ilue  of  them,  amounts  to  fo 
heinous  a  crime  as  robbery. 

This  fpecies  of  Larceny  is  debarred  of  the  benefit 
of  clergy  by  ftatute  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  i.  and  other 
fubfequent  ftatutes  ;  not  indeed  in  general,  but  only 
when  committed  in  a  dwelling-houfe,  or  in  or  near  the 
king's  highway.  A  robbery  therefore  in  a  diftant 
field,  or  footpath,  was  not  punifhed  with  death  ;  but 
was  open  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  till  the  ftatute  3 
&  4  W.  and  M.  c.  9.  which  takes  away  clergy  from 
both  principals  and  accelfories  before  the  faft,  in  rob- 
bery, whereibever  committed.     See  Law,  N"  clxxxvi. 
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ROBERT    BRUCE,  king    of  Scotland,  m  1306;  .1 

renowned  general,  and  the  deliverer  of  his  country  from 
a  ftate  of  valTalage  to  the  Englifti.     See  Scotland. 

Robert,  king  of  France,  furnamed  the  Wife  and 
the  Pious,  came  to  the  crown  in  996,  after  the  death  of 
Hugh  Capet  his  father.  He  was  crov/ned  at  Orleans, 
tlie  place  of  his  nativity,  and  afterwards  at  Rheims,  af- 
ter tlie  imprifonment  of  Charles  of  Lorraine.  He  mar- 
ried Bertha  his  coufin,  daughter  of  Conrad  king  of 
Burgundy ;  but  the  marriage  was  declared  null  by  Gre- 
gory v.;  and  the  king,  if  we  can  give  credit  to  cardi- 
nal Peter  Damien,  was  excommunicated.  This  ana- 
thema made  fuch  a  noifc  in  France,  that  all  the  king's 
courtefans,  and  even  his  very  domeftics,  went  away 
from  him.  Only  two  continued  with  him  ;  who  were  fo 
deeply  impreffed  with  a  fenfe  of  horror  at  whatever  the 
king  touched,  that  they  purified  it  with  fire :  this  fcruple 
they  carried  fo  far,  as  to  the  very  plates  on  which  he 
was  ferved  with  his  meat,  and  the  vefiels  out  of  which 
he  drank.  The  fame  cardinal  reports,  that  as  a  punifb- 
mentfor  this  pretended  inceft,  the  qneen  was  delivered 
of  a  monfter,  which  had  the  head  and  neck  of  a  duck. 
He  adds,  that  Robert  was  fo  ftruck  with  aftonilliment 
at  this  fpecies  of  prodigy,  that  he  lived  apart  from  the 
queen.  He  contraded  a  fecond  marriage  with  Con- 
ftance,  daughter  of  William  count  of  Aries  and  Pro- 
vence ;  but  the  arrogant  difpofition  of  this  princefs 
would  have  totally  overturned  the  kingdom,  and  thrown 
it  into  confufion,  had  net  the  wifdcm  of  tlie  king  pre- 
vented licr  from  intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  the 
ftate.  He  carefully  concealed  from  her  whatever  a<Ss 
of  liberality  he  fliowed  to  any  of  his  domeftics.  "  Take 
care  (laid  he  to  them)  that  the  queen  don't  perceive 
it." — Henry  duke  of  Burgundy,  brother  of  Hugh  Ca- 
pet, dying  in  1002,  without  lawful  iffue,  left  his  duke- 
dom to  his  nephew  the  king  of  France.  Robert  in- 
verted his  fecond  P.>n  Henry  with  this  dukedom,  who 
afterwards  coming  to  the  crown,  refigncd  it  in  favour 
of  Robert  his  cadet.  This  duke  Robert  was  chief  of 
the  firft  royal  branch  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  who 
flouiilhed  llU  1361.  This  dukedom  was  then  reuni;ed 
to  the  crown  by  king  John,  who  gave  it  to  his  fourtli 
fon  Philip  the  Bold,  chief  or' the  fecond  houfe  of  Bur- 
gundy, which  was  terminated  in  the  perfon  of  Charles 
the  Ralh,  who  was  llain  in  1477.  King  Robert  was 
fo  much  efl;emed  for  his  wifdom  and  prudence,  tliat 
Q.q  he 
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R<berr.  !«  was  cfFer«J  the  empire  and  kir.gJom  of  Italy, which, 
'■*'^^"~'  l.owevcr,  he  declined  to  accept.  Hvigh,  called  the  Cri.ii, 
\\  hom  hi  hnd  had  by  Conuantinc,  being  dead,  he  cauled 
his  fccond  fon  Henry  I.  to  bi  crowned  at  Rheinis.  He 
died  at  Milun,  July  20.  103 1,  at  the  age  cf  60.  Ro- 
bert was,  according  to  the  knowledge  of  the  tirnes,  a 
V  ifc  prince.  Helgaiid,  friar  cf  Fleury,  relates,  in  h:s 
lite  of  him,  that,  to  prevent  his  fubjecls  from  fall- 
iiir;  into  the  ciime  cf  perjury,  and  incurring  the  penal- 
ties which  fallowed  thereon,  he  made  them  fwe.ir  upon 
a  Ihrlne  frcm  which  the  relics  had  been  previoufly  rs- 
movcd,  as  if  intention  did  not  conllitute  perjury  !  and 
loni;  after  fimilar  reafoning  was  adopted.  Robert  built 
a  CTieat  number  of  churches,  and  procured  a  reftitution 
loathe  clergy  cf  the  tithes  and  wealth  wliich  the  lay- 
lords  had  made  thcmfelves  mailers  of.  The  depreda- 
tions were  fiich,  that  the  laity  pollcfk-d  the  ecclefialli- 
cal  trcafurcs  by  hereditary  tiiks  ;  they  divided  them 
among  their  childien;  they  even  gave  benefices  as  a 
dow  ry  with  their  daughters,  or  left  them  to  their  fens 
as  lawful  inheritance.  jMthough  Robert  was  pious, 
and  although  he  rcfpcfted  the  clergy,  yet  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  oppofcd  the  bilhops  with  a  firmnefs  and 
refolution  of  which,  for  many  ages,  they  had  had  no  ex- 
amples.  Lutheric  archbilhop  of  Sens  had  introduced 
iato  his  dioctfe  the  cullom  of  proving  by  the  eucharill 
pcrfcns  accufed  as  guilty  of  any  crime.  The  king 
wrote  to  him  in  the  following  llrcng  terms  :  "  I  fwear 
(fays  he)  by  the  faith  I  owe  to  God,  that  if  you  do 
r.ot  put  a  ftop  to  the  grofs  abufe  complained  of,  you 
Ihall  be  deprived  of  your  priefthood."  The  prelate  was 
lorced  to  comply.  He  punilhed  in  1022,  the  Mani- 
chiens,  canons  of  Oi  leans,  by  burning  them  at  the 
Hake.  There  are,  however,  recorded  of  him  fome  lefs 
fevere  anions,  which  it  is  right  to  mention,  A  dan- 
gerous confpiracy  againft  his  perfcn  and  government 
having  been  difcovcred,  and  the  authors  taken  into 
tuftody,  he  feir.ed  the  moment  when  their  judges  had 
met  to  fentence  them  to  death,  to  caufe  an  elegant 
itpaft  to  be  ferved  up  to  them.  Next  day  they 
were  admitted  to  the  eucharill.  Then  Robert  told 
them,  that  he  gave  them  their  pardon,  "  becaufe  none 
ofthcfe  can  die  whom  Jefus  Chrifl;  came  to  receive  at 
his  table."  One  day  when  he  was  at  prayers  in  the 
chapel,  he  perceived  a  thiet",  who  had  cut  off  the  half  of 
the  fringe  of  his  mantle,  proceeding  to  take  the  re- 
mainder ;  "  Friend  (fays  he  with  a  pleafant  counte- 
nance), be  content  with  what  you  have  already  taken, 
th;  re(k  will  very  well  ferve  fome  other."  Robert  cul- 
tivated, and  was  a  patroni/.er  of  the  fciences.  Theie 
are  fcveral  hymns  wrote  by  him,  which  IHll  continue  to 
be  fung  in  the  church.  His  reign  was  happy  and  tran- 
([uil.  According  to  fome  authors,  he  inftituted  the 
order  of  the  Star,  commonly  attributed  to  king  John. 

Robert  of  France,  i'ccond  fon  of  Louis  VHl.  and 
brother  to  St  Louis,  who  ereded  in  his  favour  Artois 
into  a  royal  peerage  in  die  year  1237.  It  was  during 
tliir,  time  that  the  unlucky  difference  lietwcen  pope  Gre- 
gory IX.  and  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  took  place. 
Gregory  ofiFered  to  St  Louis  the  empire  for  Robert ; 
but  i!ri  French  nobltfri;,  having  met  to  deliberate  on 
tills  propofa',  were  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  reject 
it.  He  gave  the  pope  for  anfwer :  "That  Count 
Robert  eftcemcd  himftlf  fuDiciently  honoured  by  being 
the  brother  of  a  king,  who  furpalTed    in  dignity,    in 
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ftrcngtii,in  wealth,  and  in  biith,aU  other  mrnirchs  in  RoSeri, 
the  world."  Robert  accompanied  Sc  Louis  into  "— ^'""^ 
Egypt,  and  fonglit  with  moie  bravery  thin  prudence 
at  the  battle  of  Malfoure,  on  the  9th  of  Fcbiuaiy  1250. 
In  his  purfuit  of  the  cowards  through  a  certain  fnuU 
village,  he  was  killed  by  Hones,  llicks,  and  other  things 
which  they  threw  at  hiLTi  from  the  windows.  He  was 
an  intrepid  prince,  but  too  pallionate,  dogmatical,  and 
quairelf,  me. 

Robert  II.  Count  o/y/rlois,  fon  of  the  preceding, 
furnamed  the  Good  and  the  Noble,  was  at  the  expedi- 
tion into  Africa  in  1270.  He  drove  the  rebels  from 
Navarre  in  1276.  He  brought  a  very  powerful  allilt- 
aiice  to  Charles  I.  king  of  Naples,  of  which  kingdom 
he  was  regent  during  the  captivity  of  Charles  II.  He 
defeated  the  Airagonians  in  Sicily  in  1289,  the  Eng- 
lilh  near  Bayonne  in  1296,  and  the  Fleinifh  at  Furnes 
in  1298.  But  having  in  1302  imprudently  attempted 
to  force  thefc  lall,  when  encamped  near  Ccurtray,  he  re- 
ceived no  lefs  than  30  wounds  ;  and  in  that  expedition 
loft  both  his  honour  and  his  life.  He  was  a  brave,  but 
paflionate  and  fierce  man,  and  good  at  nothing  but  pa- 
g'riillic  encounters.  Mahaud  his  daughter  inherited 
the  dukedom  of  Artois,  and  gave  herfelf  in  marriage  to 
Otho  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  whom  flie  had  two  daugh- 
ters, Jane  wife  of  Philip  tlie  Long,  and  Blanche  wife 
of  Charles  the  Fair.  In  tlie  mean  time  Philip,  fon  of 
Robert  II.  hAda  fon. 

Robert  III.  who  difputed  the  dukedom  of  Artois 
with  Mahaud  his  aunt  ;  but  he  loft  his  fuit  by  two 
fentences  given  in  againft  him  in  1302  and  1318.  He 
wilhed  to  revive  the  procefs  in  1329,  under  Philip  of 
Valois,  by  means  of  pretended  new  titles,  which  were 
found  to  be  falfe.  Robert  was  condemned  the  third 
time,  and  baniftied  the  kingdom  in  1331.  Having 
found  an  afylurn  with  Edw-ard  III.  king  of  England, 
he  undertook  to  declare  him  king  of  France ;  v<'hich 
proved  the  caufe  of  thofe  long  and  cruel  wars  which 
dlftrefled  that  kingdom.  Robert  \vas  wounded  at  the 
fiege  of  Vannes  in  1342,  and  died  of  his  wound  in  Eng- 
land. John,  fon  to  Robert,  and  count  of  Eu,  was 
taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers  in  1356,  and 
terminated  his  career  in  1387.  His  fon  Philip  II. 
high  conftable  of  France,  carried  en  war  in  Africa  and 
Hungary,  and  died  in  1397,  being  a  prifoner  of  the 
Turks.  He  had  a  fon  named  Charles,  who  died  in  1472, 
leaving  no  iflue. 

Robert  of  Aiijou,  furn.amed  the  Wife,  third  fon  of 
Charles  the  Lame,  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  in  1309,  by  the  protedion  of  the  popes,  and 
the  will  of  the  people,  to  the  exclufion  of  Charobcrt 
fjii  of  his  eldeft  brother.  He  aided  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs againft  the  emperor  Henry  VII.  and,  after  the 
death  of  that  prince,  was  nominated  in  1313  vicar  of 
the  empire  in  Italy,  in  temporal  matters,  unlefs  a  new 
emperor  was  eleftcd.  Tin's  title  was  given  him  by 
Clement  V.  in  virtue  of  a  right  which  he  pretended  to 
have  to  govern  the  empire  during  an  Interregnum,  Ro- 
bert reigned  with  glory  33  years,  eiglit  months,  and 
died  on  the  19th  ol  January  1343,  aged  64.  "This 
prince  (fays  M.  Dc  Montigni)  had  not  ihofc  qualities 
which  conllitute  heroes,  Ijut  he  had  thofe  which  make 
good  kings.  He  was  religious,  affable,  generous,  kind, 
w'Ifo,  prudent,  and  a  zealous  promoter  of  juftlce."  He 
was  called  the  Solomon  of  his  age.     He  loved  the  poor, 

and 
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idAitn.  and  caufed  a  ticket  to  be  placed  upon  his  palace,  t-> 
'*-''"^'~'*'  give  notice  whetl  he  meant  to  dilliibute  from  the 
throne.  He  had  no  other  paffirm  but  a  very  great  love 
for  learning.  He  ufa;l  to  fay,  that  he  would  rather 
renounce  his  crovm  than  his  ftudy.  His  court  foon  he- 
came  the  finfluary  of  the  fcicnccs,  which  he  encoura- 
ged equally  by  his  example  and  Jiis  bounty.  This 
prince  was  verfed  in  theology,  jurifprudence,  philofo- 
phy,  mathematics,  and  medicine.  Bocace  fays,  "  that 
fince  the  days  of  Solomon  we  have  not  feen  fo  wife  a 
prince  upon  the  throne."  For  a  great  part  of  his  life 
he  had  no  talle  for  poetry ;  he  even  defpifed  it,  as,  in 
his  opinion,  unworthy  of  a  man  of  learning.  A  con- 
verfation  which  he  had  with  Petrarch,  however,  unde- 
ceived him  ;  he  retained  thi?  poet  at  his  court,  and  at- 
tempted himfelf  to  write  fome  poems,  which  are  dill 
extant.  He  w.is  forced  to  engage  a  little  in  war,  for 
■which  he  poilefled  no  greattalents  :  alluding  to  which, 
may  be  feen  en  his  tomb  a  wolf  and  a  lamb  drinking 
out  of  the  fame  velFel.  Philip  of  Valois  refrained  from 
giving  battle  in  1339,  by  tlie  repeated  advice  which 
this  prince  gave  him,  who  was  a  great  friend  to  France, 
both  from  inclination  and  interell.  He  detefted  quar- 
rels among  Chriftian  princes,  and  had  (ludied  the  fci- 
ence  of  aftrology,  not  fo  much  to  know  the  courfe  of 
the  ftars,  ss  to  learn  by  this  chimerical  fcience  the  hid- 
den things  of  futurity.  He  believed  that  he  read  in 
the  grand  book  of  heaven  a  very  great  misfortune  which 
■would  befal  France  if  Philip  hazarded  a  battle  againft 
the  Englifli. 

Robert  the  Firfl,  called  the  Magnificent,  duke  of 
Normandy,  fecond  fon  of  Richard  II.  fucceeded  in 
1208  his  "hrother  Richard  III.  whom  it  is  reported 
he  poifoned.  He  had  early  in  his  reign  to  fupprefs 
frequent  rebellions  of  feveral  of  the  great  vaifals.  He 
re  eftabliihed  in  his  eftates  Baudouin  IV.  count  of 
Flanders,  who  had  been  unjuftly  ftiipt  of  his  poffeffions 
by  his  own  fon.  He  forced  Canute  king  of  Den- 
mark, who  was  alfo  king  of  England,  to  divide  his  pof- 
feffions  with  his  coufms  Alfred  and  Edward.  In  the 
year  1235,  he  undertook  barefooted  a  journey  to  the 
Holy  Land  ;  on  his  return  from  which  he  died,  being 
poifoned  at  Nice  in  Bithynia, leaving  as  his  fucccflbr  Wil- 
liam liis  natural  fon,  afterwards  king  of  England,  whom 
he  had  caufed  before  his  departure  to  be  publicly  ac- 
knowledged in  aa  AfFembly  of  the  dates  of  Normandy. 
RoBfcRT,  or  Rupert,  furnamed  the  Short  and  the 
Mild,  eledlor  Palatine,  fon  of  Robert  the  Niggardly, 
was  born  ii  1352,  and  defied  Emperor  of  Germany  in 
1400,  after  the  depofition  of  the  cruel  Wenceflas.  In 
order  to  gain  the  affeJlions  of  the  Germans,  he  wifhed 
to  reftore  Milanes  to  the  empire,  which  Wenceflas  had 
taken  from  it;  but  his  attempts  in  ibis  rcfpeifl  were 
unfuccefsful.  His  attacliment  to  the  anti-pope  Grego- 
ry XII.  eotirely  alien»tcd  the  afFcftions  of  the  German 
princes.  To  fuch  a  degree  were-  iliey  incenfed  againft 
him,  that  they  entered  into  a  confpiracy  to  cut  him  off; 
but  his  death,  which  happened  on  tlie  18th  of  May 
1410,  being  then  58  years  old,  put  a  ftop  to  their  ma- 
<hinations.  Robert  be;:an  to  i'eitle  the  ibvereignty  of 
the  German  Princes.  The  emperors  had  formerly  re- 
tained in  their  own  hands  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
■\Tithin  the  teriitories  of  a  great  many  of  the  nobles  ; 
but  he  yieldtd  them  this  right  by  his  letters  patent. — 
The  chief  fault  imputtd  to  iliis  prince  was  an  c.-icefs  cf 
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lenity.  But,  if  we  confider  the  plots  wliich  he  had  to 
deteit,  the  confpiracies  whicli  he  had  to  fiuflrate,  the 
fecret  and  powerful  enemies  lie  had  to  deal  with  ;  if  we 
inquire  alio  into  the  commotions  whicli  llie  wicked  ad- 
miniftration  of  Wenceflas  liad  excited,-  the  irruptions 
and  dcvaftations  of  plunderers  and  highway  robbers, 
which  the  nobles  countenanced,  and  the  diftrcded  fitu- 
ation  in  which  he  found  Germany,  we  mufl  wiihout 
hefitation  conclude,  that  his  lenity  indicated  I.is  pru- 
dence, in  reftoring  by  flow  degrees  the  empire  to  its 
original  tranquillity.  Robert  had  his  virtues,  lie  loved 
his  fubjefts,  and  governed  them  with  wifdom.  Pof- 
fededof  much  political  knowledge  for  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  he  wanted  nothing  but  talents  for  war  to  make 
him  an  accompliflied  prince.  He  was  twice  married. 
The  name  and  rank  of  his  fird  wife  is  unknown  ;  he 
had  by  her  a  fon  who  died  before  him.  His  fecond 
wite  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Frederic  burgiave  of 
Nuremberg,  by  whom  he  had  five  fons  and  three  daugh- 
ters. The  three  daugluers  were,  Margaret  married  to 
Charles  duke  of  Loriain  ;  Agnes  to  Adolphus  duke  cf 
Cleves ;  Elizabeth  to  Frederic  duke  of  Audria.  His 
fons  were,  Louis  the  fird  of  the  ekaoral  branch,  which 
became  extinft  in  1559;  John  father  of  Chridopher 
king  of  Denmark  ;  Frederic  who  died  without  iifue  ; 
Otho  count  of  Sintdieim;  ladly,  Stephen,  from  whom 
defcended  tlie  eleiftor,  and  the  other  counts  palatine  of 
the  Rhine,  who  are  extant  at  this  da)^ 

Robert  (of  Bavaria),  prince  palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
and  duke  of  Cumberland,  the  fon  of  Frederic,  eleftor 
palatine,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.  king  of 
England,  diftinguidied  himlelf  by  his  valour  as  a  ge- 
neral and  admiral ;  fird  in  the  Dutch,  and  then  in 
the  Enghih  fervice.  He  was  unfuccefsful  in  the  caufe 
of  his  uncle  Charles  I.  againd  the  parliament  forces  ; 
but  under  Charles  II.  he  defeated  the  Dutch  fleet,  and 
was  made  lord  high  admiral  of  England  in  1673 .  This 
prince  was  a  lover  of  the  fciences,  and  particularly  fkil- 
ful  in  chemidry.     He  died  in  16S2. 

ROBERTSON  (Dr  WiUiam),  one  of  the  mod  ce- 
lebrated hidorians  of  his  age,  was  one  of  ihofe  great 
charaflcrs  whofe  private  life,  flowing  in  an  even  and 
unvaried  dream,  can  afford  no  important  information 
to  the  biographer,  although  his  writings  will  be  read  to 
the  lated  poderity  with  undiminiflied  pleafure.  He 
was  born  at  the  manfe  of  Borthwick  in  the  year  1721. 
His  fluher  was,  at  the  time  of  hii  deatli,  one  of  the  mi- 
niders  of  the  Old  Grey  Friar's  church  in  Edinburgh, 
which  tlie  Doiftor  came  afterwards  to  fupply.  In  1 743 
he  was  liccnfed  preaclier,  and  placed  in  the  parifh  of 
Glads-miiir  in  1744;  whence,  in  1758,  he  was  tranfla- 
tcd  to  Lady  Yeder's  paridi  in  Edinburgh.  In  1761, 
on  the  death  of  principal  Goldie,  he  was  eieded  prin- 
cipal of  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  and  appointed 
one  of  the  miniders  of  the  Old  Grey  Friar's  church. 
About  this  peiiod  he  received  the  degree  cf  DoSor  of 
Divinity,  and  was  appointed  hidoriogr.'.pher  to  his  ma- 
jedy  for  Scotland,  and  one  of  his  m, jedy's  chaplains 
ior  that  kingdom. 

Wc  f.nd  ic  not  cafy  to  afccrtain  at  what  period  v.ci e 
fird  unfolded  the  great  and  Angular  talents  v.-hicii  de- 
ifined  Dr  Robertfon  to  be  one  cf  tlie  fird  ■writers  that 
lefi-iied  Biitain  Ironi  the  reproach  of  not  having  any 
good  hidorians.  We  are,  however,  affured,  that  be- 
fore ilic  publication  if  any  of  his  hiciary  performances, 
Q_q  -  eves 
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even  f.om  his  firll  app«araace  in  public  Ufc,  liis  abilities    ought  to  attribute  the_^ur.animky  with  winch  ^h^  wa^s  l^^Wou. 


run  to  attrait  tlie  nonce  o! 


oblervlng  men ; 


and 


10  his  nior--  iniimaie  friends  he  discovered  marl^s  ot  luch 
hiKh-micd;d  ambition,  as,  Icconded  by  iholc  abilities, 
could  not  have  failed  to  carry  him  to  th.-  lirft  honours 
of  hlsprofelUon,  in  whatever  iphtre  he  had  been  pl.i- 
and  whatever  oppolition  he  mij;ht  have  h.iJ  to 


ced, 


combat.  ,  ,         ^  ,  . 

The  firft  theatre  that  offered  for  the  dilplay  ct  bis 
talents,  was  the  General  Allembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  It  is  tl;e  annual  meetings  ot  this  court  that 
produce  to  view  men  who  would  otherwile  remain  in 
The  deepen  obfcurity.  There  the  humble  pattor,  whole 
lot  his  been  cal\  in  the  remotell  corner  ot  the  High- 
land wilds,  feels  himfelf,  for  a  time,  on  a  footing  ot 
equality  with  the  firR  citizen  in  the  kingdom  :  he  can 
there  difpute  with  him  the  prize  ot  eloquence,  the  molt 
flattering  dillinaion  to  a  liberal  mind;  a  difimaion 
which  is  naturally  Ibught  after  with  the  greater  eager- 
nefs  in  that  allembly,  as  the  I'lmple  eaablilliment  ot  the 
church  of  Scotland  has  rendered  it  the  only  pre-emi- 
nence to  which  the  greatell  part  of  its  members  can 
ever  hcpe  to  attain. 

From  the  moment  Dr  Robenfon  firft  appeared  m 
this  alFembly,  he  became  the  objefl  of  univerfal  atten- 
tion  and  applaufe.  His  fpeeches  were  marked  with 
the  fame  manly  and  perfuafive  eloquence  that  diftin- 
guilhes  his  hiltorical  conipofuions  ;  and  it  was  obferved 
by  all,  tliat  while  his  young  rivals  in  oratory  contented 
themfelves  with  opening  a  caufe,  or  delivering  a  (ludied 
harangue,  he  ihowed  equal  ability  to  Hart  objeaions, 
to  anfwer,  or  to  reply  ;  and  that  even  his  molt  unpre- 
meditated effufuns  were  not  unadorned  with  thole  har- 
monious and  feemingly  meafured  periods,  which  have 
been  fo  much  admired  in  his  works  of  labour  and  rc- 
fleition.  He  loon  came  to  be  confidered  as  the  ablcLl 
fupporter  of  the  caufe  he  chofe  to  cfpoule,  and  was 
now  the  unrivalled  leader  of  one  of  the  great  patties 
which  have  long  divided  the  church  of  which  he  was  a 
member. 

When  we  reflect  upon  this  circumftance,  and  confider 
liow  much  mankind  are  the  fame  in  every  fociety,  we 
Ihall  be  the  lei's  furprifed  to  fir.d,  in  the  literary  works 
of  Dr  Robenfon,  an  acquaintance  vith  the  human 
licatt,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  we  look  for 
in  vain  in  other  hillorians.  The  man  who  has  I'penc 
his  hie  In  the  dilHcult  ta(k  of  conducing  the  delibera- 
tions of  a  popular  allembly,  in  regulating  the  pathons, 
tlie  Interslls,  the  prejudices,  of  a  numerous  faaion,  has 
•advantages  over  the  pedant,  or  mere  man  of  letters, 
which  no  ability,  no  ftudy,  no  fecond-hand  information, 
can  ever  compcnfate. 

The  firft  woik  which  extended  the  Doaor's  reputa- 
tion beyond  tlie  walls  of  the  general  aflcmbly,  was  a 


I'ermon  preached  at 
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Edinburgh 


before  the  fociety  for 


propagating  Chriftian  knowledge,  and  afterwards  pub- 
liHied  ;  the  fubjea  of  winch  was,  '  The  itate  of  the 
world  at  die  appearance  of  Jcfus  ChriiL'     The  inge- 


nuity with  which  a  number  of  detached  circumftances 
are  there  coUeaed,  and  lliown  to  tend  to  one  Tingle 
point,  may  perhaps  rival  tlie  art  whicli  is  fo  much  ad- 
mired in  the  bllliop  of  M.-aux's  celebrated  Univerliil 
Hiftory. 

This  fermon  did  great  honour  to  the  author  ;  and  It 
JW  probably  to  the  reputation  he  c^'air.cd  by  ir,  that  we 


called  to  be  one  ot  iue  TTiiniltcn   of  E'ii!ibu7o- — -" 
event  which  happened  not  long  after,  viz.  in  the  year 
1758.     In  1759,  he  publilhed,  in  two  volumes  quarto, 
'  'the  Hillory  of  Scotland,  during  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Mary  and  of  King  J-imes  VI.  till  his  AccelFion  to  the 
Crown  of  England,  with  a  Review  of  the  Scotch  Hillo- 
ry previous  to  that  period.'     This  work  in  its  flruaure 
is  one  of  the  moll  complete  cf  all  modern  hiftories.     It 
is  net  a  dry  jejune  nariative  of  events,  dellituie  of  or- 
nament ;  nor  is  it  a  mere  frothy  relation,  all  glow  and 
colouring.     The  hiftorian  difcovers  a  fullicient  (lore  ot" 
imagination  to  engage  the  reader's  attention,  with  a 
due  proportion  of  judgraint  to  check  the  exuberance  of 
fancy.     The  ariangement  of  his  work  is  admirable,  and 
his  defcriptlons  are  anim.-iied.     His    llyle  is  copious, 
nervous,  and  correa.     He  has  difplaycd  ccnfummate 
fkill  in  rendering  luch  palfages  of  our  hillory  as  are  fa- 
miliar to  our  recolkaion  agreeable  and  entertaining. 
He  has  embellilhed  old  mateiials  with  all  the  elegance 
cf  modern  drefs.     He  has  very  judicioully  avoided  too 
cireumftantial  a  detail  of  trite  fails.     His  narratives  are 
fucclna  and  fpiritcd  ;  his  rcfleaions  copious,  frequent, 
and  gencnilly  pertinent.     His  lentimenls  rcfpeaing  the 
guilt  of  Mary  have  indeed  been  warmly  controverted  by 
Melfrs  Tytler,  Stuart,  and  Whitaker  ;  and  the  general 
opinion  now  teems  to  be,  that  their  viaory  is  complete. 
That   viaory,  however,  on  tire  part  of   Whitaker,  is 
fuUied  by  the  acrlnaony  with  which  he  writes.     Dr  Ro- 
bertfon  was  no  rancorous  or  malignant  enemy  of  the 
unfortunate  queen.     While  relating,  what  he  doubtlcfs 
believed,  he  makes  every  polTible  allowance  for  Mary 
from  the  circumftances  in  which   Ihe  was  placed  ;  and 
his  hiftory  will  be  read  with  pleafure  by  candid  men  of 
all  parties  as  long  as  the  language  in  which  it  is  com- 
ppfed  Ihall  continue  to  be  underftood. 

In  1769,  Dr  Robertfon  publilhed,  in  three  volumes 
quarto.  The  Hiftory  of   the  Reign  of   the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  with  a  View  of  the  Progrefs  of  Society  ia 
Europe,  from  the  Subverlion  of  the  Roman  Empire 
to  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century. — The  vaft  and 
general  importance  of   the  period  which  this  hiftory 
comprifes,  togetlier  with  the  reputation  which  our  hi- 
ftorian had  defervedly  acquired,    co-operated  to  rails 
fuch  high  expeaations  in  the  public,  that  no  work  per- 
haps was  ever  more  impatiently  wilhed  for,  or  pcrufed 
with  greater  avidity.    The  firft  volume  (which  is  a  pre- 
liminary  one,  containing  the  progrefs  of  fociety  in  Eu- 
rope, as  mentioned  in  tlic  title)  is  a  very  valuable  part 
of  the  work;  for   it  ferves   not  only  as  a  key  to  the 
pages  that  follow,  but  may  be  conlidered  as  a  general 
intioduaion  to  tlie  Ihidy  of  hiftory  in  that  period  ia 
which  the  feveral  powers  of  Europe  were  formed  into 
one  great  political  fyftem,  in  which  cacli  took  a  ftation, 
wliereln  it  has  fince  remained    (till  within  a  very  few 
years  at  leaft)  with  lets  alterations  than  could  have  been 
expeaed,  after  the  Ihocks  nccafioncd  by  fo  many  inter- 
nal revolutions,  and  fo  many  foreign  wars.     Oi  tlie  hi- 
ftory itfelf,  it  may  be  fufficient   to   obferve,  tliat  it  is 
juftly  ranked  among  the  capital  pieces  of  liilloricHl  ex.. 
cellcnce.     There  is  an  elegance  of  cxprellion,   a  depth 
of  dlfcernmcnt,  and  a  coireancfs  of  judgment,  which 
do  honour  to  the  hiftorian.     The  charaaeif  arc  inimi- 
tably penned.     They  are  not  contrafted  by  a  ftudied 
antlthcfis,  but  by  an  oppolition  which  refults  from  a 
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Auberiftti.  very  acQte  afliS  penetrating  infight  into  the  real  merits 
''■^"^'''**'  of  each  charafter,  fairly  deduced  from  the  feveral  cir- 
cumftances  of  his  condu<5t  exenr.phfied  in  the  hiilory. 
For  this  work  the  doftor  got  L.45CO  Sterhng. 

In  1779,  Dr  R.obertfon  publilhed  The  Hiftory  of 
America,  in  fvvo  volumes  quarto.  This  celebrated 
work  may  be  confidered  with  great  propriety  as  a  fe- 
quel  to  the  preceding  hiftory.  From  tlie  clofe  of  the 
15th  century  we  date  the  moft  fplendid  era  in  the  an- 
nals of  modern  times.  Difcoveries  were  then  made,  the 
influence  of  which  defcer.ded  to  jpofterity  ;  and  events 
happened  that  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  fpirit  of  na- 
tions. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  America  was  in  every 
refpefl  a  new  wc rid.  There  the  face  of  the  earth 
changed  its  appearance.  The  plants  and  trees  and 
animals  were  ftrange  ;  and  nature  feemed  no  longer  die 
fame.  A  continent  opened  that  appeared  to  have  re- 
cently come  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  and  which 
ftiowed  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains,  on  a  grander  fcale, 
and  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  greater  magnificence,  than 
in  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  but  the  animal 
tribes  in  a  Rate  of  degradation,  few  in  number,  degene- 
rated in  kind,  imperfedl,  and  unfinifhed.  The  human 
fpecies  in  the  earlieft  ftage  of  its  progrefs,  vaft  and  nu- 
merous nations  in  the  rudeft  form  of  the  favage  rtate 
which  philofophers  have  contemplated,  and  two  great 
empires  in  the  lowed  degree  of  civilization  which  any 
records  have  tranfmitted  to  our  review,  prefented  to 
the  philolophic  eye  at  this  period  the  moft  fruitful  fub- 
jeft  of  fpeculation  that  was  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
hirtory. 

The  difcovery  of  the  New  World,  moreover,  was 
not  only  a  curious  fpeitacle  to  the  philofopher,  but,  by 
the  change  which  it  effeifted,  an  inierefting  fpeftacle  to 
the  human  race.  When  Columbus  fet  fail  for  unknown 
lands,  he  little  expefted  that  he  was  to  make  a  revolu- 
lioR  in  the  fyftem  of  human  affairs,  and  to  form  the 
deftiny  of  Europe  for  ages  to  come.  The  importance 
and  celebrity  therefore  of  the  fubjedl  had  attrafted  the 
attention  ot  philofophers  and  hiftorians.  Views  and 
(ketches  of  the  new  world  had  been  given  by  able  wri- 
ters, and  fplendid  portions  of  the  American  flory  had 
been  adorned  with  all  the  beauties  of  eloquence.  But, 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  Dr  Robertfon's  hit'tory,  no 
author  had  bellowed  the  mature  and  profound  invefti- 
gation  which  fuch  a  flibject  required,  or  had  fiuilhed, 
upon  a  regular  plan,  that  complete  narration  and  per- 
feift  whole  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  hillorian 
to  tranfmit  to  poflerity.  And  as  the  fubjeft  upon 
which  our  author  entered  v.-as  grand,  his  execution  was 
mafterly.  The  charatfter  of  his  former  works  was  im- 
mediately difcerned  in  it.  They  had  been  read  with 
uncommon  admiration.  When  the  Hiftory  of  Scotland 
'.vas  firft  publilhed,  and  the  author  altogether  unknown, 
Lord  Cheftertield  pronounced  it  to  be  equal  in  elo- 
quence and  beauty  to  the  produftions  of  Livy,  the  pu- 
rcll  and  moft  claffica!  of  all  the  Roman  Hiftorians.  His 
literary  reputation  was  not  confined  to  his  own  coun- 
try :  the  teftimony  of  Europe  was  foon  added  to  the 
voice  of  Britain.  It  may  be  mentioned,  indeed,  as  the 
charafteri'.Vic  quality  of  our  author's  manner,  that  he 
pofTe.Tcd  in  no  common  degree  that  fiipported  elevation 
which  is  fuitable  to  compofitlons  of  the  higher  clafs  ; 
and,  in  his  Hiftory  of  America,  he  difplayed  Uiat  hap. 
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py  union  of  ftrength  and  grace  which  becomes  the  ma-  Robcrtfon. 
jefty  of  the  hiftoric  mufe.  In  the  fourth  book  of  his  '—''■^'"*^ 
tirft  volume,  which  contains  a  defcription  of  America 
when  tirft  difcovercd,  and  a  philofophical  inquiry  into 
the  manners  and  policy  of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  he  dif- 
plays,  moreover,fo  much  patient  inveiiigation  and  found 
philofophy,  abounds  in  fuch  beautiful  or  interefting  de- 
scription, and  exhibits  fuch  variety  and  copioufnefs  of 
elegant  writing,  that  future  times  will  probably  refer  to 
it  as  that  part  of  his  works  which  gives  tlie  beft  idea  of 
his  genius,  and  is  the  mod  finiihed  of  all  his  produc- 
tions. 

In  1787  appeared  a  tranflation  of  the  Abbe  Clavi- 
gero's  Hiftory  of  Mexico  ;  in  which  work  the  author 
threw  out  various  refleftions,  tending  in  feveral  inftan- 
ces  to  impeach  the  credit  of  Dr  Robertfon's  Hiftory 
of  America.  This  attack  induced  our  learned  hifto- 
rian  to  revife  his  work,  and  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
the  charges  brought  againft  it  by  the  hiftorian  of  New 
Spain  :  and  this  he  appears  to  have  done  with  a  beco- 
ming attention  to  the  importance  of  the  fa<fls  that  are 
controverted,  and  to  the  common  interefts  of  truth. 
The  refult  he  publilhed  in  178S,  under  the  title  of 
Additions  and  Correftions  to  the  former  Editions  of 
Dr  Robertfon's  Hiftory  of  America. — In  many  of  the 
difputed  palfages,  he  fully  anlwered  the  Abbe  Clavige- 
ro,  and  vindicated  himfelf:  in  others  he  candidly  fub- 
mitted  to  correftion,  and  thus  gave  additional  value  to 
his  own  work. 

The  literary  labours  of  Dr  Robertfon  appear  to  have 
been  terminated  in  179 1  by  the  publication  of  An  Hi- 
ftorical  Difquifition  concerning  the  Knowledge  which 
the  Ancients  had  of  India,  and  the  progrefs  of  Trade 
with  that  Country  prior  to  the  Difcovery  of  the  Paf- 
fage  to  it  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  Obfervations  on  the  Civil  Polity, 
the  Laws,  and  Judicial  Proceedings,  the  Arts,  the 
Sciences,  and  Religious  Inftitutions  of  the  Indians. — 
The  perufal  of  M;ijor  Reiinell's  Memoir,  for  illuftrating 
his  Map  of  Hindoftan,  fuggefted  to  Dr  Robertfon  the 
defign  of  examining  more  fully  than  he  had  done,  in  his 
Hiftory  of  America,  into  the  knowledge  which  the 
ancients  had  of  India,  and  of  coniider'ng  what  is  cer- 
tain, what  is  obfcure,  and  what  is  fabulous,  in  their  ac- 
counts of  that  remote  country.  Of  his  various  per- 
formances, this  is  not  that  of  which  the  delign  is  the 
moft  extenfive,  or  the  execution  the  moft  elaborate  ; 
but  in  tliis  hiftorical  difquifition  we  perceive  the  fame 
patient  affiduity  in  coUeding  his  materials,  the  fame 
difcernment  in  arr.anging  them,  the  fameperfpicuity  of 
narrative,  and  the  fame  power  of  illuftration,  which  fo 
eminently  dillinguilh  his  otlier  writings,  and  whic'i  have 
long  rendered  tliem  the  delight  of  the  Britilh  reader  aC 
home  and  an  honour  to  Britilh  literature  abroad. 

A  truly  ufeful  life  Dr  Robertfon  clofed  on  the  nth 
of  June  1 793,  at  Grange-Houfe,  near  Edinburgh,  after 
a  hngering  illnefs,  which  he  endured  with  exemplary 
fortitude  and  refignalion.  Itmay  be  truly  obferved  of 
him,  that  no  man  lived  more  refpe<fted,  or  died  more 
lincerely  lamented.  Indefatigable  in  his  literary  re- 
fearchcs,  and  polieinng  from  nature  a  found  and  vigo- 
rous underftanding,  he  acquired  a  ftore  of  ufeful  know- 
ledge, which  atfardei  him  ample  fcope  for  the  exertion  of 
his  extraordinary  abiliiies,  and  raifed  him  to  the  moft 
dilliuguilhed  emiaencc  in  the  republic  of  letters.     As  a 
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RoMgut     a  minifter  of  thegofpel,  he  was  a  faithful  pallor,  and 

\        juftly  merited  the  e(\eem  and  veneration  of  his  flock. 

Robinia.    jj,  .j  word,  hc  may  be  pronounced  to  be  one  of  tlie 

^^'""''^"^  moll  perfea  charafters  of  the  age  ;  and  his  name  \vi;l 

be   a  laftini;  honour  to  the  ifland  that  gave  him  binh. 

His  convcrfation  was  cheerful,  entertaining,  and  inllruc- 

t've  ;  his  manners  affable,  pleafing,  and  endearing;. 

Dr  Robertfon  left  three  fons  and  two  daughters. 
Ths  eld.'ft  fon  is  procurator  for  the  church  <'t  Scot- 
land, and  an  advocate.  The  other  two  are  officers  in 
the  army  ;  and  one  of  them  diftingu^flied  himfelf  under 
Lord  Cornwallis  in  fuel)  a  manner  as  to  command  llie 
warmcit  piaifefrom  that  illuftrious  general. 

ROBIGUS  AND  ROBIGO,  a  Roman  god  and 
goddcfs,  who  joined  in  the  prefervation  of  corn  from 
i/i^b/.  Their  feftival  was  kept  on  the  25th  of  April. 

K0I3IN  HOOD.     See  Hood. 

i?ofl/.v  Ral-BrcaJ}.     See  Motacilla. 

ROBINIA,  FALSE  ACACIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of 
the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  tlie  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  32d  order,  Piz/z/Jsnacf^.  The  calyx  is  quadrilid  ; 
the  legumcn  gibbous  and  elongated.  There  are  nine 
fpecies.Themoll  remarkable  aie  the  caragnana  andferox, 
the  leaves  of  the  former  of  which  are  conjugated,  and 
compofed  of  a  number  of  fmall  folioles.of  an  oval  figure, 
ar.d  ranged  by  pairs  on  one  common  (lock.  The  flowers 
are  leguminous,  and  are  cluftered  on  a  filament.  Every 
flower  confuls  of  afmall  bell-fliaped  petal,  cut  into  four 
fegm;nts  at  the  edge,  the  upper  part  being  rather  the 
widcll.  The  keel  is  fmall,  open,  and  rounded.  The 
wings  are  large,  oval,  and  a  little  raifed.  Within  are 
10  ftam.ina  united  at  the  bafe,  curved  towards  the  top, 
and  rounded  at  the  fumm't.  In  the  midft  of  a  Iheath, 
formed  by  the  filaments  of  the  flamina,  the  pillil  is  per- 
ceivable, confiding  of  an  oval  germen,  terminated  by  a 
kind  cf  button.  This  germen  becomes  afterwards  an 
oblong  flattifh  curved  pod,  containing  four  or  five 
feeds,  of  a  lize  and  fliape  irregular  and  unequal  j  yet  in 
both  refpecls  fomewhat  refembling  a  lentil. 

This  tiee  grows  naturally  in  the  fevere  climates  of 
Norihetn  Afia,  in  a  fandy  foil  mixed  with  black  light 
earth.  It  is  particularly  found  on  the  banks  of  great 
livers,  as  llie  Oby,  Jcnilia,  &c.  It  is  very  rarely  met 
with  in  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  country,  becaufe 
cattle  arc  very  fond  of  its  leaves,  and  hogs  of  its  roots  ; 
and  it  is  fo  Iiardy,  that  the  fevere'l  winters  do  not  af- 
fefl  it.  Gmclin  found  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  To- 
bolfk,  buried  under  1 5  feet  of  fnow  and  ice,  yet  had 
it  not  fuffered  the  leaft  damage.  Its  culture  confiftsin 
being  planted  or  fowed  in  a  lighlifli  fandy  foil,  which 
rmill  tn  no  account  have  been  lately  manured.  It 
ilirivcs  bed  near  a  river,  or  on  the  edge  of  a  brook  or 
fpring ;  but  prefeRtly  dies  if  planted  in  a  marfliy  fpot, 
where  the  water  flagnates.  If  it  is  planted  on  a  rich 
foil,  well  tilled,  it  will  grow  to  the  licight  of  20  feet, 
and  in  a  vtry  tew  years  will  be  as  big  as  a  common 
birch  tree. 

In  a  very  bad  foil  this  tree  degenerates,  and  becomes 
a  mere  flirub :  the  leaves  grow  hard,  and  their  fine 
bright  green  colour  is  changed  to  a  dull  deep  green. 
'J'he  Tongufian  Tartars,  and  the  inliabitants  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Siberia,  arc  very  fond  of  the  fruit  of 
this  tree,  it  being  almoft  the  only  fort  of  pulfe  iliey  eat. 
M..Strahlcmber,g,  author  of  a  well  cflccmed  dcfcription 
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of  Siberia,  afTures  us  that  this  fruit  is  tolei-ably  pleafant 
food,  and  very  nourilhing.  Thefe  pcafe  are  firll  in- 
fufed  in  boiling  water,  10  take  off  a  certain  acrid  tafte 
they  have,  anil  arc  afterwards  drelfed  like  common  peafe 
or  Windfor  bean', ;  and  being  ground  into  meal,  pretty 
good  cakes  arc  made  of  them.  The  leaves  and  tender 
llioots  of  this  tree  make  excellent  fodder  for  feveral 
forts  of  cattle.  Tlie  roots,  being  fwect  and  fucculent, 
arc  very  well  adapted  to  fattening  hogs;  and  the  fruit 
is  greedily  eaten  by  all  forts  of  poultry.  After  feveral 
exjicriments  fomc^vhat  fimilar  to  tlie  methods  ufed  with 
anil  and  indigo,  a  fine  blue  colour  was  procured  from 
its  leaves.  'I'lie  fmaller  kind  of  this  tree  feems  flill  bet- 
ter adapted  to  anfwer  this  purpofe.  The  ftriking  ele- 
gance of  its  foliage,  joined  to  tlie  plealing  yellow  cO' 
lour  of  its  beautiful  flowers,  fliould,  one  would  imagine, 
bring  it  into  requcfl  for  foiming  nofegays,  or  for  fpeed- 
ily  making  an  elegant  hedge. 

Befidcs  the  qualities  above  recited,  it  poflefFes  the 
uncommon  advantage  of  growing  exceedingly  quick, 
and  of  being  cafily  traufplinted.  There  are  large  plan- 
tations of  it  now  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Lapland,  and 
Iceland,  Linnaeus  alfures  us,  that,  after  the  Pmis  Jol- 
quhiis,  erroneoufly  called  the  cedar  tree  of  SiLerla,  this 
tree,  of  all  that  are  to  be  found  in  Siberia,  is  moll 
worthy  of  cultivation. 

2.  The  robinia  ferox  is  a  beautiful  hardy  (hrub,  and, 
on  account  of  its  robull  flrong  prickles,  might  be  intro- 
duced into  this  countiy  as  a  hedge  plant,  with  much 
propriety.  It  refills  the  fevereft  cold  of  the  climate  of 
St  Petcrlbnrgh,  and  perfeds  its  feed  in  the  garden  of 
the  emprefs  there.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  fix  or 
eight  feet ;  does  not  fend  out  fuckers  from  the  root, 
nor  ramble  fo  much  as  to  be  with  difhcuky  kept  with- 
in boun:ls.  Its  flowers  are  yellow,  and  the  general  co- 
lour of  the  plant  a  light  pleafing  green.  A  figure  of 
it  is  given  in  the  Flora  Rofflca  by  Dr  Pallas,  who 
found  it  in  the  fouthern  dillrids,  and  fent  the  feeds  to 
St  Peterfbourgh,  wliere  it  has  profpered  in  a  fituation 
where  few  plants  can  be  made  to  live. 

ROBINS  (Benjamin),  a  moll  ingenious  matliema- 
tician,  was  born  at  Bath  in  1707.  His  parents  were 
Quakerf,  and  of  low  condition,  confequently  neither 
able  nor  willing  to  have  him  much  inllrufled  in  Iniman 
learning.  Neverthekfs  his  own  propcnfity  to  f'cience 
procured  him  a  reconimend.ttion  to  Dr  Pemberton  at 
London  ;  by  whofe  alllllance,  while  hc  attained  the 
fublimer  parts  of  mathematical  knowledge,  he  commen- 
"ced  teacher  of  the  mathematics.  But  the  bulinefs  of 
teaching,  which  required  confinement,  not  fuit  ng  his 
aflive  difpofilion,  lie  gradually  declined  ir,and  engaged 
iii  bufinLfj  that  required  more  cxcrclie.  Hence  hc  tried 
many  laborious  CAperimentG  in  gunnery,  from  the  pcr- 
fjafion  that  tlic  rcliftance  of  llie  air  lias  a  much  greater 
influence  on  fwift  projefliles  llian  is  j^encrally  imagined. 
Hence  alfo  hc  was  led  to  coiifider  the  mechanic  arts 
that  depend  on  mathematical  i)rincipli.s  ;  as  the  con- 
fliuflion  of  mills,  the  building  of  bridges,  the  draining 
of  fens,  the  rendering  of  rivers  navigable,  and  the  m<t- 
king  of  harbours.  Among  other  arts,  fortification 
much  engaged  his  attention ;  and  lie  met  v.ith  oppor- 
tunities of  perfcifting  himfelf  by  viewing  the  principal 
(Irong  places  of  Fhuulers,  in  fonic  tours  he  made  abroad 
with  perfons  of  diltinfllon. 

Upon  his   return  from  one  of  thcfe  cxcurGons,  lie 
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ftobitij.  found  tlia  learned  amufed  with  Dr  Berkeley's  work, 
■■''^^'"*~'  intitled  The  Analyjl,  in  which  an  attempt  WiS  made  to 
explode  the  method  of  fluxions.  Mr  Robins  was  there- 
fore advifed  to  clear  up  this  affiir  by  giving  a  dillinift 
account  of  Sir  Il'.iac  Newton's  doclrines,  in  iuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  obviate  all  the  objeiflions  that  had  been  made 
without  naming  thsm.  Accordingly  he  pubiillied,  in 
1735,  A  Difcourl'-;  concerning  the  N.,tureand  Certain- 
ty of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  Method  of  Fluxions  :  and 
fome  exceptions  being  made  to  his  manner  cf  defend- 
ing Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  he  afterwards  wrote  two  or  three 
additional  difcourfes.  In  1738  he  defended  the  fame 
gre  It  pbilofopher  againll  an  objection  contained  in  a 
note  at  the  end  of  a  Latin  piece,  called  AIiitl:o,Jive 
Cofmoiheoiia  pmr'dis ;  and  the  following  year  printed 
Remarks  on  M.  Euler's  Treatife  of  Motion,  on  Dr 
Smith's  Syftem  of  Optics,  and  on  Dr  Jurin's  Difcourfe 
ofdiftin^.1  and  indiftinft  Vifion  annexed  to  Dr  Smith's 
woi  k.  In  the  meanwhile,  Mr  Robins  did  not  folely 
confine  himfelf  to  mathematical  fubjeifls :  for  in  1739 
he  publiflied  three  pamphlets  on  political  affairs,  with- 
out his  name  ;  when  two  of  them,  relating  to  the  con- 
vention and  negociations  with  Spain,  were  fo  univer- 
fally  efteeracd,  as  to  occafion  his  being  employed  in  a 
very  honourable  poft  ;  for  on  a  committee  being  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  the  paft  conduct  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  he  was  chofen  their  fecretary. 

In  1742,  Mr  Robins  publilhed  a  fmall  treatife,  in- 
titled  New  Principles  of  Gunnery,  containing  the  refult 
of  many  experiments  ;  when  a  Difcourfe  being  pub- 
iillied in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions,  in  order  to  in- 
validate fome  of  his  opinions,  he  thought  proper,  in  an 
account  he  gave  of  his  book  in  the  fame  Tranfaflions, 
to  take  notice  of  thofe  experiments ;  in  confequence  of 
which,  feveral  of  his  Diifertalions  on  the  Refillance  of 
the  Air  were  read,  and  the  experiments  exhibited  be- 
ibrc  the  Royal  Society,  for  which  he  was  prefented  by 
that  honourable  body  with  a  gold  medal. 

In  J  748  appeared  Lord  Anfon's  Voyage  round  the 
World,  which,  though  Mr  Walter's  name  is  in  the 
title,  has  been  generally  thought  to  be  the  work  of 
Mr  Robins.  Mr  Walter,  chaplain  on  board  the  Cen- 
turion, had  brought  it  down  to  his  departure  from 
Macao  for  England,  when  he  propofed  to  print  the 
work  by  fubfcription.  It  was,  however,  it  is  faid, 
thought  proper,  diat  an  able  judge  iliould  reviev/  and 
correct  it,  and  Mr  Robins  was  appointed ;  when,  upon 
examination,  it  was  refolved  that  the  whole  (hould  be 
written  by  Mr  Robins,  and  that  what  Mr  Walter  had 
done  ihould  only  ferve  as  materials.  Hence  the  intro- 
duiftion  entire,  and  many  differtations  in  the  body  of  the 
■work,  it  is  faid,  were  compoled  by  him,  without  receiving 
the  leafl  affiitance  from  Mr  Walter's  manufcript,'  which 
chiefly  related  to  the  wind  and  the  w-eather,  the  cur- 
rents, coiirfes,  bearings,  dillances,  the  qualities  of  the 
ground  on  which  they  anchored,  and  fuch  particulars 
as  generally  fill  up  a  failor's  account.  No  produdion 
of  this  kind  ever  met  with  a  mere  favourable  reception  ; 
four  large  impreflions  were  fold  within  a  twelvemonth  ; 
and  it  has  been  tranUated  into  mod  cf  the  languages  of 
Europe.  The  fifth  edition,  printed  at  London  in  1 749, 
was  revifed  and  correfted  by  Mr  Robins  himfelf.  It 
appears,  however,  from  the  corrigenda  and  addenda  to 
the  ill  volume  of  the  Biographia  Britannica,  printed  in 
tke  beginning  of  the  fourth  volume  of  diat  work,  that 
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Mr  Robins  was  only  confulted  with  rcfpccl  to  the  dlf- 
pofition  of  the  drawings,  and  that  he  had  left  England 
before  the  book  was  printed.  Whether  this  be  the 
facl,  as  it  is  afllrted  to  be  by  the  widow  of  Mr  Walter, 
it  is  not  for  lis  to  determine. 

It  is  certain,  houevsr,  that  Mr  Robins  acquired  the 
fame,  and  he  was  foon  alter  defired  to  compofe  an  apo- 
logy for  the  unfortunate  affair  a;  Preftonpans  in  Scot- 
l.ind,  which  was  prefixed  as  a  preface  to  Tke  Report 
of  the  Proceedings  ot  the  Board  of  General  Officers  on 
their  Examination  into  the  Conduct  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  John  Cope  ;  and  this  preface  was  efteemed 
a  niafterpiece  in  its  kind.  He  afterwards,  tlirough  the 
interefl:  of  Lord  Anfon,  contributed  to  the  improve- 
menis  made  in  the  Royal  Obfervatory  at  Greenwich. 
Having  thus  eltabliflied  his  reputation,  he  was  offered 
the  choice  of  two  confiderable  employments  ;  either  to 
go  to  Paris  as  one  of  the  commiffaries  for  adjufting  the 
limits  of  Arcadia,  or  to  be  engineer-general  to  the  Eaft 
India  company.  He  chofe  the  latter,  and  arrived  in 
the  Eall  Indies  in  1750;  but  the  climate  not  agree- 
ing with  his  conftitution,  he  died  there  the  year  fol- 
lowing. 

ROBINSON  (the  moft  Rev.  Sir  Richard)  arch- 
biftiop  of  Armagh  and  Lord  Rokeby,  was  immediately 
defcended  from  the  Robinfons  of  Robeky  in  the  North 
Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  and  was  born  in  1 709. 
He  was  educated  at  Weflminller  fchocl,  from  whence 
he  was  elefted  to  Chrill-Chutch,  Oxford,  in  1726., 
After  continuing  his  ftudies  there  the  ufual  time,  Doc- 
tor Blackburne,  archbiftiop  of  York,  appointed  him  his 
chaplain,  and  collated  him  firft  to  the  redfcry  of  Elton, 
in  the  Eaft  Riding  of  Yorkfliire,  and  next  to  the  pre- 
bend of  Grindal,  in  the  cathedral  of  York.  In  1751 
he  attended  the  Duke  of  Dorfet,  lord-heutenant  of  Ire- 
land, to  that  kingdom,  as  his  firft  chaplain,  and  the 
fame  year  was  promoted  t  t  tlie  bifliopric  of  Killala.  A 
family  connection  with  ti:e  Earl  of  Holderneffe,  who 
was  fecretary  of  ftate  that  year,  with  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich and  otlier  noblemen  related  to  him,  opened  the 
faireft  profpeds  of  attaining  to  the  firft  dignity  in  the 
Iriili  church.  Accordingly  in  1759  he  was  tranllated 
to  the  united  fees  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  and  in 
1761  to  Kildare.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  be- 
ing appointed  to  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  in  1765, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  primacy  of  Armagh,  made  lord- 
almoner,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Dub- 
lin. When  Lord  Harcourt  wai  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land in  1777,  the  king  was  pleafed  by  privy-feal  at  St 
James's,  February  6di,  and  by  patent  at  Dublin  the 
26th  cf  the  fame  month,  to  create  him  Baron  R-okeby 
of  Armagh,  with  remainder  to  Matthev/  Robinfon  of 
Weft  Layton,  Efq;  and  in  1783  he  was  appointed  pre- 
late to  the  mofl;  iiluftrious  order  of  St  Patrick.  Oa 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland  in  17S7,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  lords- 
jufticcs  of  that  kingdom.  Sir  William  Robinfon,  his 
brother,  dying  in  178J,  the  primate  fucceeded  to  the 
title  of  baronet,  and  is  the  furvivor  in  the  dired  male 
line  of  the  Robinfons  of  Roktby,  being  the  8th  in  de- 
fcent  from  William  of  KsnJal.  His  grace  died  at 
Clifton  near  Briftol  in  the  end  of  Odober  1794. 

No  primate  ever  fat  in  the  fee  of  Armagh  who 
watched  more  carefully  over  the  intercft  of  the  church 
of  Ireland,  as  the  ftatute-book  evinces.    The  ad  of  the 
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Robifoii.  II  til  anJ  121I1  of  his  prefent  majcflj',  which  fecures  to 
^-"^•""^  biihops  and  ecclefiartical  pcifons  repayment  by  their  fuc- 
cclTors  of  expenditures  in  purchaling  glebes  and  hoiiles, 
or  building  new  houfes,  originated  liom  this  excellent 
man,  and  mud  ever  endear  his  name  to  the  clergy.  Tlie 
other  arts  for  repairing  churches,  and  facilitating  the 
recovery  of  ecclefiaftical  dues,  were  among  the  many 
happy  exertions  of  tlic  primate. 

Due  it  was  at  Armagh,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  pri- 
macy, that  he  difplayed  a  princely  munificence.  A  ve- 
ry elegant  palace,  90  feet  by  60,  and  40  high,  adorns 
that  town  ;  it  is  light  and  pleafing,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  wings  or  lefflr  parts  ;  which  too  frequently  want- 
ing a  fufficient  uniformity  with  the  body  of  tlie  edifice, 
are  unconne<5led  with  it  in  effefl,  and  divide  the  atten- 
tion. Large  and  ample  offices  are  conveniently  placed 
behind  a  plantation  at  a  fmall  diftance.  Around  the 
palace  is  a  large  lawn,  which  fpreads  on  every  fide  over 
tlie  hills,  fkirted  by  young  plantations,  in  one  of  which 
is  a  terrace,  which  commands  a  moft  beautiful  view  of 
cultivated  hill  and  dale  ;  this  view  from  the  palace  is 
much  improved  by  the  barracks,  the  fchool,  and  a  new 
church  at  a  diftance  ;  all  which  are  fo  placed  as  to  be 
exceedingly  ornamental  to  the  whole  country. 

The  barracks  were  erecled  under  the  primate's  direc- 
tion, and  form  a  large  and  handfome  edifice.      The 
fchool  is  a  building  of  confiderable  extent,  and  admi- 
rably adapted  for  the  purpofe  ;    a  more  beautiful  or 
better  contrived  one  is  nowhere  to  be  feen  ;  there  are 
apartments  for  a  mafter,  a  fchool-rf  oni  56  feet  by  28,  a 
large  dining  room  and  fpacious  airy  dormitories,  with 
every  other  neceflliry,  and  a  fpacious  play -ground  wall- 
ed in  ;  the  whole  forming  a  handfome  front :  and  at- 
tention being  paid  to  the  refidenci  of  the  mafter  (the 
falary  is  400 1.  a  year),  the  fchool  flourilhes,  and  mud 
prove  one  of  the  greateft  advantages  to  the  country. 
This  edifice  was  built  entirely  at  the  primate's  expence. 
The  church  is  ereifted  of  white  ftone,  and  having  a  tall 
fpire,  makes  a  very  agreeable  objeft,  in  a  country  where 
churches  and  fpires  do  not  abound.     The  primate  built 
three  other  churches,  and  made  confiderable  reparations 
to  the  cathedral  ;  he  was  alfo  the  means  of  eretfling  a 
public  infirmary,  contributing  amply  to  it  himfelf :  he 
likewife  conftrufted  a  public   library  at  his  own  coft, 
endowed  it,  and  gave  it  a  large  colledlion  of  books  ; 
the  room  is  45  feet  by  25,  and  20  1^'h,  with  a  gallery 
and  apartments  for  the  librarian.     The  town  he  orna- 
mented with  a  market-houfe  and  fhambles,  and  was  the 
direct  means,  by  giving  leafes  upon  that  condition,  of 
almoft  new-building  the  whole  place.     He  found  it  a 
neft  of  mud  cabins,  and  he  lelt  it  a  well-built  city  of 
(tone  and  fiate.     Thefe   are   noble  and   fpiritcd  works, 
in  which  the  primate  expended  notlefs  than  L.  30,oce. 
Had  this  fum  been  laid  out  in   improving  a  pateinal 
ellatc,  even  then  tliey  would  be  dcferving  great  praife  ; 
but  it  is  not  for  his  pofterity  but  the  public  good  that 
his  grace  was  fo  munificent.     A  medal  was  ftruck  by 
the  ingenious  William  MofTop  of  Dublin,  which  has  on 
one  fide  the  head  of  the  primate,  infcribrd  "  Richard 
Robinfon,  Baron  Rokeby,  Lord  Piimate  of  all  Ireland." 
And  on  the  reverfc,  the  fouih  front  of  the  obfervatory 
ill  Armagh,  erefled   by  his  grace,  with  this  admiraljle 
motto,  "  The  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of   God.'' 

MUCCLXXXIX. 

Robinson  (Robert),  a  difleniing  miniftcr  of  confi- 
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dcrablc  note,  vras  born  on  the  8th  of  Oiflober  1735  at  Robinfon. 
Swaffham  in  Norfolk.  His  father  died  when  he  was  "— '^•"^^ 
young  ;  and  his  maternal  grandfather  Robert  Wilkin, 
of  Milden-hall,  Sulfolk,  gent,  who  had  ever  been  dilfa- 
lisfied  with  his  daughter's  marriage,  deprived  liim  of 
his  maternal  inheritance,  cutting  him  ofl'  with  half  a 
guinea.  His  uncle,  however,  who  was  a  fubftantial 
farmer,  in  fome  mcafurc  fupplied  this  lofs.  He  took 
Mr  Robinfon  home,  and  placed  him  under  the  Rev. 
Jofeph  Brett,  at  Seaming  fchool  in  Norfolk,  with  a 
view  to  the  miniftry  of  the  church  of  England  j  where 
he  had  for  one  of  his  fchool-fellows  the  lord  chancellor 
Thurlow.  When  about  the  age  of  15  or  16,  he  im- 
bibed the  notions  of  George  Whitfield  ;  on  which  ac- 
count he  was  difcarded  by  his  uncle,  and  again  eipofed 
to  poverty  and  want.  He  firft  dirtcbed  his  thoughts 
towards  the  miniftry  in  the  year  1754,  and  commenced 
preacher  in  tlie  following  year  at  the  age  of  20  ;  preach- 
ing his  firft  fcrmon  to  a  congregation  of  poor  people  at 
Mildenhall.  He  continued  for  a  year  or  two  as  one 
of  Mr  Whitfield's  preachers,  and  during  that  period  he 
married.  In  the  year  1758,  however,  he  determined 
to  fepaiate  from  the  Methodifts :  after  which  he  fettled 
at  Norwich  with  a  fmall  congregation  formed  chiefly  of 
his  methodiftic  friends,  being  at  that  time  an  Indepen- 
dent. In  the  year  1759  he  was  invited  to  Cambridge> 
and  for  two  years  preached  on  trial  to  a  congregation 
Confifting  of  no  more  than  34  people,  and  fo  poor  that 
they  could  only  raife  L.  3  :  6  :  o  a  quarter  for  his  fub- 
fiftence.  In  June  1761  he  fettled  as  their  paftor,  and 
was  ordained  in  the  ufual  manner  ;  at  which  time  we  are 
told  he  exercifed  the  office  of  a  barber.  In  1774,  his 
congregation  liad  fo  much  increafed  as  to  confifl  of 
1000  fouls,  including  children  and  fervants. 

In  Cambridge  Mr  Robertfon's  talents  foon  attracted 
notice,  and  he  quickly  fet  up  a  Sunday  evening  lefture, 
which  was  well  attended.  His  preaching  was  altoge- 
ther without  notes;  a  method  in  which  he  was  pecu- 
liarly happy  :  not  by  trufting  to  his  memory  entirely, 
nor  by  working  himfelf  up  to  a  degree  of  warmth  and 
pafllon,  to  which  tiie  pre.ichers  among  whom  he  firft 
appeared  commonly  owe  their  ready  utterance  ;  but  by 
thoroughly  ftudying  and  making  himfelf  perfeftlymafter 
of  his  fubjefl,  and  a  certain  facility  of  exprefiion  which 
is  never  at  a  lofs  for  fuitable  and  proper  words.  In 
fliort,  his  manner  was  admirably  adapted  to  enlighten 
the  underftanding,  and  to  affeft  and  reform  the  heart. 
He  had  fuch  a  plainnsfs  of  fpeech,  fuch  an  eafy  and 
apparent  method  in  dividing  a  dilcourfe,  and  fuch  a  fa- 
miliar  way  of  reafoning,  as  difcovcred  an  heart  filled 
with  the  tendercft  co'.icern  for  the  meaneft  of  his  hear- 
ers ;  and  yet  there  was  a  decency,  propiiety,  and  juft- 
nefs,  that  the  moft  judicious  could  not  but  approve. 
Several  gentlemen  of  the  univerfity,  eminent  for  cha- 
rader  and  abilities,  we  are  told,  were  his  conftant 
hearers. 

The  circumHances  which  loft  l.im  his  uncle's  patro» 
nnge  paved  the  w;-.y  for  the  future  events  of  his  life. 
Tlie  incident  which  made  him  difcard  the  common  fcn- 
tfments  on  the  fubjeft  of  b.iptifm,  at  once  marked  the 
turn  of  his  mind,  and  (hows  what  apparently  fliglit  cau- 
fes  frequently  determine  the  lot  and  ufcfulnefs  of  our 
lives.  He  was  invited  to  the  b:iptifm  of  a  child  ;  the 
minifter  who  was  to  perform  the  fervice  keeping  the 
company  in  long  expedation  of  his  appearance,  fome 

one 
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Robinfen,  tme  fuggeftcd,  that  fuppofing  ihe  child  were  not  bap- 
*'*"~'''''*^  tized  at  ill',  ha  law  not  how  it  could  affcifl  his  happi- 
neis.  Though  the  tonveifation  \v:ii  not  purfued,  the 
hint  ftruck  Mr  Rnbii.i  >n'b  mind  ;  and  he  iinmeJiately 
tleterniincd  to  read  the  New  Teilament  with  this  pai  ti- 
tular view,  to  examine  what  it  laid  concerning;  the  bap- 
til'm  of  in  ants.  He  accordingly  began  with  the  Gol'- 
pel  of  Matthew  ;  and,  in  luccefficn,  perufed  the  liiitori- 
cal  a:id  epiltolary  books;  in  expedition  that  he  (h  uld 
find  in  every  following  part  what  he  had  nra  met  with 
in  the  preceding  pans  of  the  facrtd  vi.lume  ;  namely, 
palf.ges  recommending  and  urging  this  rite.  Bu:  ob- 
serving, on  the  whole,  a  ti  tal  hlence  about  it,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  relinquilli  the  praiftice,  as  without  foun- 
dation in  the  rule  ot  our  faith  ;  which  appeared  to  him 
to  fpe-ik  only  of  the  baptifm  of  believers. 

This  chan  j-e  of  his  fentiments  was  more  unfavourable 
than  the  former  alterations  in  his  religious  judgment 
to  his  worldly  views  ;  and  having  married  very  early  in 
lile  from  pure  affedion,  he  was  involved  in  great  diffi- 
culties for  near  12  years  after  his  iettlement  in  Cam- 
bridge ;  as,  in  that  courfe  of  time,  his  family  became 
numerous,  and  the  fupport  of  an  aged  mother,  as  well 
as  of  a  wife  and  ten  children,  depended  upon  him. 
But  nnexpefted  fupplies,  from  quarters  of  which  he 
"wzs  ignorant,  frequently  relieved  his  neceflities,  and 
confirmed  his  trull  in  Providence  :  yet  the  fituation  of 
his  fami'y  muit,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  have  much  afFeft- 
ed  his  mind.  For  he  appears  to  have  polfelTed  great 
tendernefs  and  fenfibility,  and  to  have  regarded  with 
peculiar  endearmtnt  his  domeftic  conneftions. 

It  may  be  reckoned  a  circumftance  worthy  of  men- 
tion, that  the  fphere  of  Mr  Robinfon's  miniftry  was 
the  fame  in  which  his  great-grandfather  Mr  Shelly,  of 
Jefus  College,  and  vicar  of  All-Saints,  had,  with  others, 
difFuled  the  principles  of  the  Puritans,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  lift  century.  The  reputation  of  the  DilTen- 
ters  in  the  univerfity  and  neighbourhood  had  for  almoll 
a  century  been  finking  into  contempt,  when  Mr  Robin- 
fon  fettled  with  ihe  baptift  church  at  Stone-Yard.  His 
abilities  and  afiiduity,  however,  raifed  their  reputation.. 
The  place  in  which  his  people  aflcmbled,  which  was  at 
firlt  a  barn,  afterwards  a  ftable  and  granary,  and  then  a 
meet  ng-houfe,  but  Itill  a  damp,  dark, and  ruinous  place, 
foon  became  too  fmall  for  the  audience  ;  and  fevcral  of 
the  new  auditors  being  men  of  fortune,  they  purchafed 
the  lite,  and  erefled  at  their  own  expence  a  new  houfe 
in  the  year  1764. 

His  labours  as  a  preacher  were  not  limited  to  the 
town  of  Cambridge  ;  but  foon  after  his  coming  there, 
he  fet  up  leveral  Itdlures  in  tlie  adjacent  villages.  His 
leftures  were  either  annual  or  occafional,  or  llated  on 
fixed  days.  T'he  ufual  time  was  half  an  hour  after  fix 
in  the  evening ;  and  fometimes  at  five  in  the  morning  ; 
and  now  and  then  in  the  fumnier  at  two  in  the  afier- 
noun,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  cam-:  from  a  diftance. 

He  died  cvi  the  9th  of  June  179c,  at  the  houfe  of 
William  RuHisl,  Efq;ofSliowcllgieennear  Birmingham. 
He  had  laboured  under  an  alarming  diforder  for  fome 
lime  betore  ;  but  on  the  Sunday  preceding  his  death  he 
preached  a  charity  fermon.  On  Monday  he  was  feized 
with  a  fit ;  (.n  Tuelday  he  recovered  and  went  to  bed 
tolerably  well,  and  was  found  d.ad  next  morning. 

The  abilities  f  Mr  Robiiifon  were  very  confiderable, 
Vol,  XVI. 
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as  appears  from  his  numerous  works ;  and  he  pc.nefled  Robnrants 
the  quality  of  esprefling  his  thoughts  in  an  eafy  and  R"<^''c'°". 
a  forcible  i  anner.  He  is  fiid  to  have  b;en  of  an  im- 
fteady  tamper,  but  the  frequency  with  which  he  chan- 
ged h  s  religious  creed  is  a  proof  rathe-  ot  candour  ihan 
ui  fteadinefs.  The  atrim'  ny  with  which  h.e  treated  the 
Church  of  Enghind,  and  h  s  plan  ot  Leiflures  of  the 
Pruiciples  of  Nonconforn.ity,  for  the  Inltruuion  of  Ca- 
techumens, have  expoled  him  to  much  cenfure. 

Mr  Robinfon's  largell  work,  the  Hillory  of  Baptifm 
and  of  the  Baptifts,  was  publilhed  fmce  his  death,  and 
is  written  in  th-  !ame  ftyle  and  with  the  fame  ability 
as  his  other  works.  Though  we  have  heard  it  remark- 
ed by  a  learned  profeflbr  of  Theology  in  the  church 
which  he  oppofed,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
there  is  in  it  no  argument  or  fa<5t  againft  infant  baptifm 
which  was  not  anfwered  by  Dr  Wall  nearly  100  years 
ago,  of  whofe  arguments  Mr  Robinfon  however  takes 
no  notice. 

ROBORANTS,  in  pharmacy,  medicines  which 
ftrei.gthen  the  parts,  and  give  new  vigour  to  the  con- 
ftitution. 

ROCHEFORT,  a  handfome  and  confiderable  town 
of  France  in  the  territory  of  Annis.  It  was  conftruft- 
ed  by  Louis  XIV.  and  is  built  in  the  midft  of  marlhes 
exprefsly  drained  for  that  purpofe ;  and  time  evinced 
the  utility  of  the  project,  for  as  a  port  it  foen  became 
as  neceifary  and  important  to  the  crown  of  France  as 
Brell  or  Toulon.  It  has  a  department  of  the  marine^ 
and  has  large  magazines  of  naval  (lores.  There  is 
alfo  one  of  the  fined  halls  of  arms  in  the  kingdom, 
and  a  great  many  workmen  employed  in  making  them  ; 
there  are  alfo  forges  for  anchors,  and  work-houfes  for 
fhip-carpenters,  who  are  employed  in  every  thing  that 
relates  to  tlie  fitting  out  of  Ihips  that  come  within  the 
compafs  of  their  province.  They  likewife  caft  great 
guns  here  ;  and  have  artifts,  whofe  employment  is 
Iculpture  and  painting.  There  are  alfo  flocks  for  build- 
ing men  of  war,  rope-walks,  magazines  of  provifions 
and  powder,  a  manufadlory  of  fkil<loth,  an  hofpital  for 
failors,  and  proper  places  to  clean  the  Ihips.  Add  to 
thefe,  the  houfes  of  the  intendant,  the  fquare  of  the 
capuchins,  and  the  fuperb  tlruflure  which  contains 
lodgings  for  300  marine  guards,  where  they  are  taught 
the  bufmefs  and  exercifes  belonging  to  feamen  and  offi- 
cers who  go  on  board  the  men  of  war. 

Befide  the  ufual  number  of  workmen  which  were 
employed  at  Rochefort  during  the  monarchy,  which 
amounted  to  about  900,  there  were  about  600  galley 
flaves,  occupied  in  the  moll  painful  and  laborious 
branches  of  fervice.  The  town  is  fituated  on  the  river 
Charente,  about  five  leagues  from  its  mouth,  and  was 
fortified  by  Louis  XIV.  at  the  time  he  conftruiSed  it ; 
but  its  fituation  is  at  fo  confiderable  a  diftance  from  the 
fea,  as  to  render  it  fufficiently  fecure  from  any  attack,  and 
they  have  therefore  clofed  up  the  battlements,  and  ne- 
gledted  the  fortifications.  The  town  is  laid  out  with 
great  beauty  and  elegance.  The  ftreets  are  all  very 
broad  and  ftraight,  extending  through  the  whole  place 
from  fide  to  fide  ;  but  the  buildings  do  not  correfponi 
with  them  in  this  refpeJl,  as  they  are  moftly  lov?  and  ir- 
regular.    W.  Long.  o.  54.  N.  Lat.  46.  3. 

ROCHEFOUCAULT  (Francis  earl  of),  defcend- 

ed  of  an  illullrious  family,  next  in  dignity  to  that  of 
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the  fovereigns.  was  clumberlain  to  king  Charles  VIII.   drawn  by  thofe  who  during  his  life  were  proml  of  his 
and  Louis  XII.     His  charaaer  at  court  was  admired  frundlhip.     That  he  was  well  acquainted  with  human 


RochcPe. 


as  obliging,  generous,  upright,  and  fincere.  In  1494 
he  ncoJ  ^"c'dVaiher  to  Francis  I.  who,  when  he  came  to 
the  throne,  coniinned  10  pay  great  refpe^  to  that  Ipi- 
ritual  relition.  He  made  him  his  chamberlain  inordi- 
nary, and  ereaed,  in  15 15,  tlic  barcny  of  Rochetou- 
cauU  into  an  e.irld.  m  ;  and,  in  h^s  writ  of  ereaion,  cb- 
lerves,  that  he  did  this  in  memory  of  the  great,  ho- 
nourible.highly  uf;ful,and  commendable  fervices  winch 
the  faid  Francis  had  done  to  his  predeceilors  to  tlie 
crown  of  France,  and  to  himfelf.  The  earl  ot  Rochc- 
foucault  died  in  151 7,  leaving  behind  him  an  illullrious 
memory,  and  a  characler  univerlally  refpeflcd.  Since 
his  time  all  the  eldeft  fons  of  that  family  have  taken 
the  name  of  Francis. 

RocHEFOucAULT     (Prancis    duke    de    la),  prince 
of  Marfillac,  governor   ofPoitou,  was  born  in  1603. 

He   was   the  fon  of  Francis,  the  firft  duke  of  Rc- 

chefoucault,  and  was  dillinguilhed  equally  by  his  cou- 
rage and  his  wit.  Thefe  Ihining  qualities  endeared 
him  to  all  the  nobility  at  court,  who  were  ambitious  of 
decorating  themfelves  at  once  with  the  laurels  of  Mars 
and  of  Apollo.  He  wrote  two  excellent  works ;  the 
one  a  book  of  Maxims,  which  M.  de  Voltaire  fays  has 
contributed  more  than  any  thing  elfe  to  form  the  tafte 
of  the  French  nation  ;  and  the  other,  Memoirs  of  the 
Regency  of  Queen  Anne  ot  Auaiia.  It  was  partly 
at  the  inftigation  of  the  beautiiul  duchefs  de  Longue- 
ville,  to  whom  he  had  been  long  attached,  that  the 
duke  de  Rochefoucauk  engaged  in  the  civil  wars,  in 


nature  is  certain  ;  and  his  merit  in  that  teipecl  was  fully 
admitted  by  Swift,  who  was  himfelf  not  cafily  impofcd 
upon  by  the  artifieial  difguifcs  of  the  hypocrite. 

ROCHELLE.a  celebrated  city  of  France,  capital 
oftiie  tenitory  of  Aunis,  with  a  very  commodious  and 
fufo  harbour,  which,  though  it  does  not  admit  vellels  of 
any  ci'nfiderablc  burden,  is  yet  well  calculated  for  trade. 
"  It  may  be  divided  (fays  Mr  Wrax.d)  into  three 
parts  ;  tlie  bafon,  which  is  tlie  innermoft  of  thefe,  is 
only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference  ;  and  at  the 
entrance  are  two  very  noble  Gothic  towers,  called  die 
Tower  de  St  Nicholas,  and  the  Tour  de  la  Chaine. 
They  are  now  in  a  (late  of  decay,  but  were  anciently 
defigned  to  prote«fl  the  town  and  harbour.  Without 
thefe  towers  is  the  Avant  Port,  extending  more  than  a 
league,  and  bounded  by  two  points  of  land  to  the  north 
and  fouth.  Beyond  all  is  the  road  where  the  largeft 
fliips  ufuallyanchor,  protefled  from  the  fouth-wefl:  winds 
by  the  illands  of  Re,  Oleron,  and  Aix."  The  cele- 
brated mound  ere<Sed  by  Richlieu  extends  from  fide  to 
fide  acrofs  the  whole  harbour,  nearly  an  Englifli  mile  in 
length,  and  when  the  fea  retires  is  dill  villble.  "  I 
w.'dked  out  upon  it  (lays  Mr  Wraxal)  above  300  feet. 
Its  breadth  is  at  this  time  more  than  150  leet,  and  it 
widens  continually  towards  the  bafe.  No  effort  of  art 
or  power  can  pollibly  imprefs  the  mind  with  fo  vaft  and 
fublime  an  idea  of  the  genius  of  Richlieu,  as  dies  this 
bulwark  againft  the  fea.  "While  I  ftood  upon  it,  in  the 
middle  of  the  port,  between  the  waves  which  rolled  on 


St  Antoine.  Beholding  one  day  a  portrait  of  this 
lady,  he  wrote  ujiderneath  it  thefe  two  lines  from  the 
tragedy  of  Alcyoree : 

:  yeu.\ 
deux. 


which  he  fKTnalized  himfelf  particularly  at  the  battle  of    either  fide,  and  contemplated  its  extent  and  ibength,  I 
'^  -  .       .-    ■  •      ^..jj  almoil  inclined  to  fuppofe  this  ailonifliing  work  to 

befuperior  to  human  power,  and  the  produclion  rather 
of  a  deity  than  of  a  mortal.  A  fmall  opening  of  about 
200  feet  was  left  by  Pompey  Targon,  the  architeiS  who 
conllrucfled  it,  to  give  entrance  to  vefllls,  and  Ihut  up 
by  chains  fixed  acrofs  it.  A  trwtr  was  likewife  ereft- 
ed  at  each  end,  no  remains  of  which  .ire  now  to  be 
feen.  Neither  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  nor  the  earl 
of  Lindfey,  who  were  fucceflive'y  lent  from  England  to 
the  aid  of  the  belieged  by  Charles  the  Firfl,  dared  to 
alt  ick  this  formidable  barrier  :  they  retired,  and  left 
Roihelle  to  iis  fate.  In  a'l  probability,  a  thoufand 
year?,  aided  by  ftorms  and  all  the  fury  of  the  fea,  will 
make  httle  or  no  imprellion  on  this  mound,  whch  is 
deligned  to  endure  as  long  as  the  fame  of  the  Cardinal, 
its  author." 

Before  ihe  revolution,  Rochelle  was  a  bifhop's  fee, 
and  contained  a  college  of  humanities,  an  academy,  a 
fchool  for  medicine,  anatomy,  and  botany,  and  a  mint. 
It  carnot  lay  claim  to  any  remote  antiquity,  being 
merely  a  little  collecTion   ol  houfes  on  the  (horc,  inha- 


"  Pourmiriler  fon  cxur,  pour  plaire  a  fa  beaux  ye, 
«  J' at  fait  la  guerre  aux  ro'u,je  I'auroh  fait  ait-z,  dei 

Which  may  be  thus  rendered  in  Englilh  : 

<'  To  gain  her  heart,  and  pleafe  her  fparkling  eyes, 
"I'vewar'dwithkings.and  would  havebrav'dthefkies." 

It  is  reported,  that  after  his  rupture  with  Madame 
Longueville,  he  parodied  the  above  verfes  thus  : 

"  Pour  ce  ctur  inconflant,  qu'eitfinje  coifois  miux, 
♦'  Jefais  la  guerre  aux  rois,j'en  ai perdu  Ics  yeux." 

After  the  civil  wars  were  ended,  he  thought  of  no- 
thing  but  enjoying  the  calm  pleafuret  of  friendlhip  and 
literature.  His  houfe  became  the  rendezvous  of  every 
pcrfon  of  genius  in  Paris  and  Verfiillcs.  Racine,  Boi- 
leau,  Savigne,  and  La  F.iyette,  found  in  his  converfa- 
tion  charms  wliicli  they  f  ug'it  for  in  vain  elfewhcre. 


He  was  not,hiwever,  with  .'ill  his  elegance  and  genius,    bited  by  filhermcn,  when  William    IX.  lafl:  count  of 


a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  Thenecclfif  of 
making  a  pubiic  fpeech  the  diy  of  his  reception  was  the 
only  caufe  that  he  did  not  cla  m  admittance.  This  m  ble- 
man,  with  all  the  courage  hi  had  difpliyed  upon  vari- 
ous critical  occai'io-^s,  and  with  h>s  lupe'iority  rf  biith 
and  undctllanding  over  the  common  run  of  men,  did 
not  think  himlelf  capable  of  facing;  an  audience,  to  ut- 


Poiaou,  rendered  himfelf  mailer  of  it  in  i  139.  From 
this  Prince  it  dcfcended  to  his  only  datghtcr  Eleanor, 
atterwarJs  queen  of  Henry  II.  ol  Engl  md  ;  and  her 
charter  incorpora  ing  the  town  is  iViil  preferved  in  the 
regilleis  of  the  city.  In  the  year  1540,  Rochelle  was 
the  grand  afylum  of  the  PiOtellants  ;  and  the  malfacre 
at  Paris  was  loon  followed   by    the    fiege  of  Rochelle, 


ter  only    four    lines    in  public,  without  being  out  of  which  began  in  Niwember   1572,  and    was   raifed  in 
countenance.     He   died    at  Paris  in   i63o,  aged  6S,  June    1573;    but  in   162S,  after  a  moft  obllinate  re- 
leaving  behind  h'.m  a  char.ta:r  which  has  been  varioufly  haance,  and   a  fiege  of  13  months,  it  furrendered  to 
°  the 
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Rochefter.  the  mercy  of  Louis  XIII.  At  ihe  beginning  of  the 
*'"'~*''"^^  firit  fi.ge,  the  number  <'f  inhabitants  m  the  city 
amounted  to  72,000;  in  the  fecond  they  diminillied  to 
28,000;  and  they  were,  wlien  Mr  Wraxal  was  there, 
between  17  and  18, coo,  of  which  fcarce  2000  were 
Huguenots.  The  houles  cf  this  city  are  fine,  and  fup- 
poreed  with  piazzas,  under  wi.ich  perf  ns  may  walli  in 
all  weathers  ;  and  the  ftrects  in  general  ;.re  as  ftraight  as 
a  line.  There  arc  fcveral  handlonie  church.s,  and  other 
flruflures,  belldes  a  remarkable  pump  in  the  fquare  of 
Dauphiny,  wh  ch  throws  ctit  the  water  through  feveral 
pipes.  There  are  no  remains  of  the  old  foitificatlnns, 
except  on  the  fide  of  the  harbour,  where  there  a;e  bul- 
warks and  llrfng  ti-wers  to  defend  the  entrance.  The 
new  fortifi.ations  areia  the  manner  of  Vauban.  Belore 
Cin.ida  was  ceded  t'->  England,  and  New  Orleans  10 
Spain,  the  trade  of  Rochelle  was  very  lucrative.  It 
revived  about  the  year  1773,  and,  befide  that  to  the 
coaft  of  Guinea  and  the  Eall  Indies,  the  inhabitants 
carried  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  wines,  brandy,  fait, 
paper,  linen  cloth,  and  ferge.  It  is  feated  on  the 
ocean,  in  W.  Long.  i.  1 1.  N.  Lat.  46.  10. 

ROCHESTER,  a  city  of  Kent,  in  England,  is 
fituated  on  the  Medway,  fcven  mdes  and  a  half  north 
of  Maidfti'ne,  and  30  from  London.  It  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  Roman  Itations,  from  the  bricks 
in  the  walls,  as  well  as  the  Roman  coins  that  have  been 
found  about  it.  It  has  three  parilh  churches  built  with 
ftone  and  flints,  befides  the  cahedral,  which  is  but  a 
mean  llru(5lure.  This  little  city,  which  was  made  a  bi- 
thop's  fee  by  king  Ethekiert,  anno  604,  has  met  with 
many  misfortunes.  In  676,  it  was  facked  by  Eldred 
king  of  Mercia ;  in  839  and  885,  befieged  by  the 
Danes, but  refcucd  by  king  A!fied.  About  100  years 
after,  it  was  left -gi.d  by  king  Eih;lred,and  forced  to 
pay  L.  100.  Am  o  999  it  was  taken  and  plundered  t>y 
the  Danes.  Anno  1088  it  was  bcfi  'ged  and  tdken  by 
William  Ru<us.  In  king  John's  time  it  was  taken 
from  the  Barons,  after  three  month's  fiege  ;  and  the 
very  next  year,  viz.  1256,  its  caftle,  founded  by  Wil- 
liam the  ConquertT,  was  iL^rmed  and  taken  by  feveral 
of  the  Barons,  under  the  French  king's  fon.  In  the 
reign  of  H:nry  III.  it  was  befieged  by  Simon  Mont- 
ford,  who  bin:  its  then  wooden  bndge  and  tower,  and 
fpoiled  the  church  and  priory,  and  then  marched  off. 
Thi-.city  has  alfo  been  feveral  times  deftroyed  by  fire, 
viz.  in  1130,  on  June  3.  in  1137,  and  in  1177;  after 
which  it  is  faid  to  have  continued  defnlate  till  1225, 
when  it  was  repaire  i,  ditched,  and  walled  round.  In 
the  Saion  heptarchy  there  w^re  three  mints  in  Rochef- 
ter, two  fur  the  kint;  and  one  for  the  hifhop.  In  12S1, 
its  old  WLoden  biiJge  was  carried  off  by  the  ice,  in  a 
fudden  thaw  after  afrofl  which  had  made  the  Medway 
palfable  on  foot.  Another  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  but  puTe  !  down  again,  on  the  rumour  of 
an  inv.ifum  from  France.  It  was  afterwards  reftored, 
but  io  oj-cn  lubjefl  to  expenfive  repairs,  by  reafon  of 
die  vapid  courfe  of  the  river  under  it,  as  well  as  the 
great  breadth  and  depth  of  it,  that  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  it  was  refoived  to  build  a  new  bridge  of  ftone  ; 
and  tlie  lame  was  begun,  and  in  a  manner  completed, 
at  the  exper  ce  of  Sir  John  Cobham  and  Sir  Robert 
Knoiles,  Edward  III.'s  generals,  out  of  the  fpoils  they 
had  taken  in  France.  It  has  21  arches.  The  town 
is  governed  by  a   mayor,  recorder,  12  aldermen,  12 


common-councHmen,  a  town-clerk,  three  fearjcants  at  R'"^it'5<:r, 
mace,  and  a  water-bailiff.     To  its  cathedral  belong  a      R"-"''- 
dean  and  fix  pi ebend. tries.     Gundulph's  tower  ftands 
on  thenoith  fide   of  the   cathedral,  and    is   fuppofed  ' 
to  have  been  built  by  the  bilhop,  as  a  place  of  fecuri. 
ty  for  the  treafuies  and    aicliives  of  that   church   and 
fee.     Some    fuppofe  it    to    have   been  intended    for  a ' 
bell  tower,  and  others   f  r  an  ecclctiaftic.d  prifon  ;  but 
whatever  might  be  its  deftination,  its  machicolations,  its 
loop-hole    wii;dows,  and    the    thicknefs    of  its  walls, 
fhows  ftrength  and  defence  «  ere  confidered  as  necelfary. 
This  tower  was  60  tett  high,  but  lome   part  has   lately 
fallen  down  ;  the  walls  are    fix    feet  thick,  and  contain 
within  them  an  area  of  20  feet  fquare  ;   it  was  divided 
into  five  floors  or  (lories  of  un.qual  height,  and   had   a 
communication  with   the   upper  part  of  the  church,  by 
means  of  an  arch  or  bridge,  the  fteps  of  which  are  ftill 
vifible.     It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  erefted  after  the 
cathedral  was  built.     For  the  m.aintainance  of  its  bridge,- 
certain  lands  are  tied  down   by  parliament,  to  which  it 
has  fent    members    from  the  firft.     The  town-houfe, 
built  in  the  year  1687,  for    the  couits,  affizes,  and  fef- 
fions,  and  the  charity-fchool,  are  two  of  the  beft  public 
buildings  here. — A  mathematical  fchool   was  founded 
here,  and  an  alms-houfe  for  lodging  fix  poor  travellers 
every  night,  and   allowing  them  4  d.  in  the  morning 
when  they  depart,  except  perlbns  ct.ntagioufly  difeafed, 
rogues,  and  proftors.     In  the  fummerhere  are  always 
fix  or  eight  lodgers,  who  are  admitted  by  tickets  from 
the  mayor.     The  Roman  Watling-ftreet  runs  through 
this  town  from  Shooters-Hill  to  Dover.     The  mayor- 
and  citizens  hold  what  is  called  an  admiralty-court  once 
a-year  for  regulating  the  o)  ller-filhery  in  the  creeks  and 
branches    of  the  Medway  that  are  within  their  jurifdic- 
tion,and  for  profecuting  the  cable-hangers,  as  they  are 
called,  who  dredge  and  nflt  for  oyflers  without   being 
free,  by  having  ferved  feven  years  apprenticefhip  to  a 
fifherman  who  is  free    of  the  filhery.     Every   licenfed 
dredger  pays  6s.  8d.  a-year  to  the  fupport  of  the  courts, 
and  the  fifhery  is  r.Oiv  in  a  flourilh  ng  way.     Part  of  the 
caftle  is  kept  in  repair,  and  is  ufed  as  a  magazine,  where 
a  party  of  foldiers  do  conftant  duty.  The  bridge  was  re- 
paired in  1 744,  and  pallifadoed  with  new  iron  rails.  Ro- 
chefter contains  about  700  houfes,  and  2000  inhabitants. 
It  confills  of  only  one  principal    ftreet  which  is  wide, 
and  paved  with  flints.     The  houfes  are  generally  well 
built  with  brick,  and  inhabited  by  tradelmen  and  inn- 
keepers.    It  has  alfo  four  narrow  ftreets ;  bat  no    fort 
of  manufaftory  is  carried  on  here.     Stroud  is  at  the 
weft  end  of  this  place,  and  Chatham  at  the  eaft.     It  is 
27   miles    north-weft  by  weft  of  Canterbury,  and   30 
fouth-eaft  by   eaft  of  London.     Long.  o.  36.  E.  Lat. 
51.23.N. 

Rochester   (earl  of).     See  Wilmot. 
ROCK,  a  large  rcafs  cr  block  of  hard  ftone  rooted 
in  the  ground.    See  Mountain,  PETttiFACTiON,  and 
Stone. 

Rock,  in  ornithology,  a  fpscies  of  Vulture. 
7?ocx  .fi/i;;/ are  cavities  or  artificial   bafjns   f  f  diffe- 
rent fizes,  irom  fix  feet  to  a  few  inches    diameter,   cut  Groficr's 
in  the  furface   of  the  rocks  for  the  piirpofe,  as  is  fup-  r.ngland 
pofed,  of  colledling  the  dew  and  rain  pure  as  it  de-  ''■d  Wales. 
fcended  from  the  heaven;^,  for  the  ufe  of  ahluticns  and 
purifications,  prcfcribed  in  the  druldical  religion  ;  thefe, 
efpccially    the    dew,  being  deemed    the  pureft  of  all 
Rr2  fluids. 
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Rotk,  fluiuU.  There  are  two  forti  of  ihofe  bafons,  one  with 
R(Kkcc.  lipj  or  communicationi  between  the  different  bafi-ns 
the  other  fimple  cavities.  'J"hc  lips  as  low  as  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bafons,  which  are  hori/.ont.il,  and  commu- 
nicate with  one  fomewhat  lower,  fo  contrived  that  the 
contents  fall  by  a  gradual  defcent  through  a  fuccellion 
of  bafons  eithci  to  the  ground,  or  into  a  vell'el  let  to  re- 
ceive it.  The  bafons  witliout  lips  might  be  intended 
for  refervoirs  to  prcferve  tlie  rain  or  dew  in  its  original 
purity  without  touching  any  other  vclfil,  and  was  per- 
haps ufcd  for  the  druid  to  drinlc,  or  w.dh  his  hands, 
previous  to  officiating  at  any  high  ceremony,  or  clfc  to 
mix  witli  their  milletoe. 

Some  oi  thcfc  bafons  are  fo  formed  as  to  receive  the 
head  and  part  of  tlie  human  body  ;  one  ot  this  kind  is 
found  on  a  rock  called  king  Arthur's  bed,  in  the  parilh 
of  North  Hall  in  Cornwall,  where  are  alfo  others,  cidl- 
ed  by  the  country  people  Arthur's  troughs,  in  which 
diey  fay  he  ufed  to  teed  his  dogs. 

RocK-Crjflal,  in  natural  hiftory,  otherwife  called 
fprig-cryjlal,  a  name  given  to  the  third  order  of  cryftals, 
from  their  being  atiixed  to  a  rock  or  other  folid  body. 
See  Crystal. 

RocK-Salt.     See  Salt. 

RocK-Oil.     See  Petroleum. 

RocK-Fi/li.     See  Gobius. 

ROCKET,    an  artificial  fire  work,  confiding  of  a 


brought  lower  towards  the  middle  of  the  (lick  ;  by 
v.liich  means  the  velocity  of  the  point  of  Oie  flick  is 
decreafed,  and  that  of  tlic  point  of  tlie  rocket  incrca- 
fed  ;  fo  that  the  whole  wiil  tumble  down,  witll  the 
rockcttnd  foremoft. 

All  the  while  the  rocket  burns,  the  common  centre 
of  gravity  is  fliiftir.g  and  getting  downwards,  and  ftill 
the  fafler  and  the  lower  as  the  Uick  is  tlie  lighter,  fo 
that  it  fometimes  begins  to  tumble  before  it  be  burnt 
out  ;  but  when  the  llick  is  a  little  too  he.ivy,  the 
weight  of  the  rocket  bearing  a  lefs  proportion  to  that 
of  tlic  Uick,  the  coninioii  centre  of  gravity  will  net  get 
fo  low  but  that  the  rocket  will  rife  llraight,  lliough  uot 
fo  faft. 

Rockct,  in  botany.     See  Hrassica. 

ROCKINGHAM,  a  town  in  Nortbamptonfiiire,  iu 
England,  87  miles  from  London,  rtands  on  the  river 
Welland.  It  has  a  charity-fchool,  a  market  on  Thiirfday, 
and  a  fair  on  Sept.  8.  for  five  days.  Its  foreft  was  rec- 
koned one  of  the  largell  and  richefl  of  the  kingdom, 
in  which  AVilliam  the  Conqueror  built  a  caltle  ;  it  ex- 
tended,  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Britons,  almoli  from 
the  Welland  to  the  Nen,  and  was  noted  formerly  for 
iron-works,  great  quantities  of  flags,  i.  e.  tlie  refufe  of 
the  iron-ore,  being  met  with  in  the  adjacent  fi.lds.  It 
extended,  according  to  a  furvey  in  1641,  near  14.  miles 
in  length,   from  the  well  end  rf  MidJleton-Woods  to 


cylindrical  cafe  of  paper,  filled  with  a  compofition  of   the  town  of  Mansford,  and  five  miles  in  breadth,  from 
certain  combullible  ingredients;  which,  being  tied  to 
a  flick,  mounts  into  the  air,  and  then  burffs.     See  Py- 

ROTECHNY. 

Theory  of  the  Flight  of  SLy-RocKFTs.  Mariotte  takes 
the  rife  of  rockets  to  be  owing  to  the  impulfe  cr  refill- 
ance  of  the  air  againfl  the  flame.  Dr  IJefaguIier  ac- 
counts for  it  otherwife. 

Conceive  the  rocket  to  have  no  vent  at  the  cho.^k, 
and  to  be  fet  en  fire  in  the  conical  bore  ;  the  confe- 
quence  will  be,  cither  that  the  rocket  would  burd  in  the 
weakell  place,  or,  if  all  its  parts  were  equally  ftrong, 
and  able  to  lullain  the  impuhe  ol  the  flame,  the  rocket 
would  burn  out  immoveable.  Now,  as  the  force  of 
the  flame  is  equable,  fuppofe  its  adlion  downwards,  or 
that  upwards,  fufhcient  to  lift  40  pounds.  A.s  thefe 
forces  are  equal,  biK  their  direifiions  contrary,  they 
will  dellroy  each  other's  aiSion. 

Imagine  then  the  rocket  opened  at  the  choak  ;  by 
this  means  the  acflion  of  the  flame  downwards  is  taken 
away,  and  there  remains  a  force  equal  to  40  pounds 
aftinj;  upwards,  to  carry  up  the  rocket,  and  the  (lick 
it  is  lied  to.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  if  the  com- 
pofition of  the  rocket  be  very  weak,  fo  as  not  to  give 
an  impulfe  greater  th  in  the  weight  of  the  rocket  and 
ilick,  it  does  not  rife  at  all ;  or  if  the  compofition  be 
flow,  fo  th.it  a  fmall  p.irt  of  it  only  kindles  at  firil,  the 
rocket  will  not  rile. 


Brigllock  to  the  Welland  ;  but  is  now  difmembered  into 
parcels,  by  the  interpofition  of  fields  and  towns,  and 
is  divided  into  three  bailiwicks.  In  fcveral  oi  its  woods 
a  great  quantity  of  charcoal  is  made  of  the  tops  of 
trees,  of  which  many  waggon-loads  are  fent  every  year 
to  Peterborough.  There  is  a  (pacious  plain  in  it  called 
Rockinghamlhire,  v\hich  is  a  common  to  the  four  towns 
of  Cottincham,  Rockingham,  Corby,  and  Gretton. 
King  William  Rufus  called  the  council  here  of  the  great 
men  of  the   kingdom.      W.    Long.    o.    46.    N.  Lat. 
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R*-  CKINGStones.     See  Rocl-ing-S'TQNEs. 

ROCKOMBOLE.     See  ALLruia. 

ROD,  a  land  meafure  of  16  feet  and  a  half;  the 
fame  with  perch  and  pole. 

Blaci  Ron.      See  UsH£k  of  the  Blach  Rod. 

F'ljhing  Rod,  a  long  taper  n  d  or  wand,  to  which  the 
line  is  fafliencd  for  angling.     See  Fishing-RoJ. 

RODNEY  (George  15ridges',  Lord  Rodney,  was 
i)oni  in  tlie  year  17  18.  Of  the  pl.ice  of  his  birth  and 
the  rank  of  his  ancellors  we  have  not  been  able  to  pro- 
cure any  well  autlienticated  account.  His  father  was  a 
naval  officer  ;  and  c.  mmanding,  at  the  time  of  his  fon's 
birth,  the  yacht  in  whici)  the  king,  attended  by  the 
Duke  of  ChandoE,  was  pafllng  to  or  from  Hanover,  he 
afked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  the  honour  of  calling 
his  infant  fon  G.org,'  Brii!g(s.  The  royal  and  nol-.le  god- 


The  (lick  ferves  to  keep  it  perpendicular  ;  for  if  the   fathers  ;idvifed  Captain  Rodney  to  educate  his  boy  lor 


rocket  (iiould  begin  to  flumble,  moving  r(4ind  a  print 
in  the  choak,  as  being  the  common  centre  <  f  gravity  of 
rockct  and  (lick,  there  would  be  fo  much  frii!tioB 
-.igainll  the  air  by  the  (lick  between  the  centre  and 
the  jioint,  ;md  the  point  would  beat  againll  the  air 
with  fo  much  velocity,  that  the  friftion  oi  the  medium 
would  reilore  it  to  its  perpendicularity. 

When  the  ccmpofitii  n  is  burnt  out,  and  the  impulfe 
upwaxds  is  ceaied,  the  common  centre  of  gravity  is 


his  own  profcfTion,  promillng,  as  wc  have  been  told, 
to  promote  him  as  rapidly  as  the  merit  he  Ihould  dif^ 
play  and  the  regulations  of  the  navy  •would  permit. 

Of  young  Rodney's  cirly  excrrions  in  tlie  fervice  of 
his  country,  nothing,  however,  is  known  to  the  writer 
of  this  abllrail,  nor,  indeed,  any  thing  of  fiifficicnt  ini- 
portanco  to  be  inlcrted  in  articles  fo  circuml'cribed  as  all 
our  biographical  llietchcs  mull  be,  till  1751,  when  we 
find  him,  in  the  rank  of  a  Commodore,  fent  out  to 

make 
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Rodney,  make  accurate  difcoverics  rcfpefling  an  ifland  which 
^■""'''"■"^  was  fiippofed  to  lie  abcut  50°  N.  L.  and  about  300 
leagues  W.  of  England  :  but  he  returned  without  ha- 
ving feen  any  fuch  ifland  as  that  which  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  furvey.  In  the  war  which  foon  followed  Ulis 
voyage  of  difcovery,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
rear-admiral,  and  was  employed  to  bombard  Havre-de- 
Grace  ;  which  in  1759  and  1 760  he  confiderably  dama- 
ged, together  with  Ibme  lliipping.  In  1 761  hewasfent 
on  an  expedition  againft  Martinico,  which  was  reduced 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1762,  and  about  the  fame 
time  St  Lucia  lurrendered  to  Captain  Harvey.  Both 
thefe  ifland*  werereftored  to  the  French  at  the  peace  of 
1763. 

In  reward  for  his  fervices,  he  was  created  a  knight 
of  the  bath  ;  but  being  inattentive,  as  many  feamen  are, 
to  the  rules  of  economy,  his  circumftances  became  fo 
embarraffed  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  country, 
with  very  flight  ht  pes  of  ever  being  able  to  return. 
He  was  in  France  when  the  policy  of  that  court  in- 
duced them  take  a  decided  pan  with  America  againft 
Great  Britain ;  and  it  is  faid  that  fome  men  in  power, 
no  (Irangers  to  the  defperate  Hate  of  Sir  George's  af- 
fairs, offered  him  a  high  command  in  the  French  navy, 
if  he  would  carry  arms  againft  his  own  country.  This 
cffer  he  rejected  with  becoming  indignati('n.  Soon  af- 
ter this  gallant  behaviour,  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  af- 
terw.-irds  the  infamous  Orleans,  told  Sir  George  that  he 
was  to  have  a  command  in  the  fleet  which  was  to  be  op- 
pofed  to  that  under  the  command  of  his  countryman 
Mr  Keppel  ;  and  with  an  infulting  air  aflted  him  what 
he  thi  ught  would  be  the  confequence  of  their  meeting  ? 
"  That  my  couiitrymaii  will  carry  your  Highnefs  with 
him  to  learn  Englilh."  was  the  high-fpiri;ed  reply. — 
When  the  divifions,  which  the  mutual  recriminations  of 
Admiral  Keppel  and  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  e.xcited  in  the 
Britilh  navy,  made  it  difficult  for  the  minillry  to  pro- 
cure experienced,  and  at  the  fame  time  popular,  com- 
manders for  thtir  fleets,  Lord  Sandwich  wrote  to  Sir 
George  Bridges  Rodney,  offering  him  a  piincipal  com- 
mand :  but  the  difficulty  was  for  the  veteran  to  6nd  mo- 
ney to  pay  hU  accounts  in  France,  fo  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  leave  that  kingdom.  The  money,  it  has 
been  repeatedly  ;iflirmed,  was  advanced  to  him  by  the 
courtiers  whofe  offer  he  had  before  indignantly  rejefted. 
He  arrived,  therefore,  in  England,  and  was  again  em- 
ployed in  the  ftrvice  of  his  country.  His  firft  expl-  it 
after  his  appointment  was  in  January  1780,  when  he 
look  19  Spanifli  tranfports  bound  to  Cadiz  from  Bilboa, 
together  with  a  64  gun  fnip  and  5  frigates,  their  con- 
voy. On  the  i6thofthe  fame  month  he  fell  in  with 
the  Spanilh  fleet,  conflfting  of  1 1  fail  of  the  line,  under 
the  command  of  Don  Juan  de  Langara  ;  of  which  one 
ivas  blown  up  during  the  engagement,  five  were  taken 
and  carried  into  Gibraltar,  among  which  was  the  ad- 
miral's fhip,  and  the  reft  were  much  ftiaitered.  In  April 
ti.c  fame  yeir,  he  fell  in  with  tlie  French  fleet,  under  the 
command  r.f  Admifal  Guichen,  at  Martinico,  whom  he 
obliged  to  fight,  and  w  horn  he  completely  beat ;  thout;h 
from  the  Ihattered  ftate  of  his  own  fleet,  and  the  un- 
willingnefs  of  the  enemy  to  rilk  another  aftion,  he  took 
rwne  of  their  ftjips.  The  fuccefsful  efforts  of  tliis  gallant 
admiral  during  the  year  1780  were  generally  applaud- 
ed through  the  nation.  He  received  the  thanks  of  both 
Huufcs  of  Parhament,  and  addreifes  of  thanks   Irom 
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various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  iflands  to  which    Rodney- 

his  vidories  were  more  particularly  fcrviceable.    In  De-  ^^'""'"'^ 

cember  the  fame  year,  he  made  an  attempt,  together 

with  General  Vaughan,  on  St  Vincent's,  but  failed.  la 

1781,  he   continued  his  exertions,  with  much    fuccefs, 

in  defending  the  Weft  India  iflands  ;  and,  along  with 

the  above  named  general,  he  conquered  St  Euliatius; 

on  which  occafion  his  conduft  to  the  inhabitants  has  been 

much,  though  perhaps  unjuftly,  cenfured.     The  ifland 

was  certainly  a  neft  of  contraband  traders. 

On  the  i2thof  April  1782,  he  came  to  a  clofe  ac- 
tion with  the  Frencli  fleet  under  Count  de  GraiFe  ;  du. 
ring  which  he  funk  one  (hip  and  took  five,  of  whicli 
the  admiral's  fliip,  the  Ville  de  Paris,  was  one.  The 
following  year  brought  peace  ;  but,- as  a  reward  fir  his 
numerous  fervices,  he  had  a  grant  of  L.  2000  a-year 
for  himfelf  and  his  two  fucceffors.  He  had  long  before 
been  created  a  baronet,  was  rear-admiral  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  at  length  was  juftly  promoted  to  tlie  peerage, 
by  the  title  of  Baron  Rodney  of  Stoke,  Sf  merfetfhire, 
and  made  vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  one? 
alfo  governor  of  Greenwich  Hofpital. 

Lord  Rodney  had  been  twice  married  j  firft  to  ihft 
fifter  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  and  fecondly  to  the 
daughter  of  John  Clies,  Ei'q ;  with  whom  he  did  not  re- 
fide  for  feveral  years  before  his  death,  which  happenesJ 
en  the  24th  of  May  1792.  He  was  fucceeded  in  title 
and  eftates  by  his  fon  George,  who  married  in  1781 
Martha,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Alderman  Har- 
ley,  by  whom  he  has  iffue. 

Of  the  private  life  of  Lord  Rodney  we  know  bu^ 
little.  His  attention  to  the  w.ants  of  the  feamen,  aa: 
the  warrant  ofiicers  ferving  under  him,  indicated  thai 
humanity  which  is  always  allied  to  true  courage.  Jit 
has  often,  from  the  number  of  difties  which  his  r^nk 
brought  to  his  table,  feleiled  fomething  very  plain  for 
himfelf,  and  fent  the  reft  to  the  midlhipmen's  mefs.^- 
His  public  tranfaiflicns  will  tranfmit  his  name  with  ho- 
nour to  pofterity  ;  his  bravery  was  unqueftlonable,  and 
his  fuccefs  has  been  feldom  equalled.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  very  generally  faid,  that  his  flyill  in  naval  tai5lics 
was  not  great,  and  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  fuperior 
abilities  of  Capt.  Young  and  Sir  Charles  Douglas  for  the 
manoeuvres  by  which  he  was  fo  fuccefsful  againlf  Lan- 
gara and  De  Grade.  Bur,  fuppcfing  this  to  be  true,_, 
it  detradls  not  from  his  merit.  A  weaker  foolifh  com- 
mander could  nor  always  make  choice  of  tlie  ableft  offi- 
cers for  his  firft  captains,  nor  would  fuch  a  man  be 
guided  by  their  advice. 

Whatever  was  Lord  Rodney's  fkill  in  the  fcience  of 
naval  war,  or  however  much  he  may  have  been  beholden 
to  the  counfels  of  others,  he  certainly  poffeffed  himfelf 
the  diftinguiflied  merit  of  indefatigable  exertion  ;  for  he 
never  omitted  ary  thing  within  the  compals  of  his  power 
to  bring  the  enemy  to  adtion.  He  therefore  unquefticn- 
ably  deferves  the  refpeft  and  the  gratitude  of  his  coun- 
tiy.  In  the  year  1783  the  Houie  of  Alfembly  in  Ja- 
maica voted  L.  1000  towards  erefting  a  marble  ftatue 
to  him,  as  a  mark  of  tlieir  gratitude  and  veneration  for 
his  gallant  fervices,  fi  timely  and  glorioufly  performed 
for  the  frtlv<iti  .n  of  that  ifland  in  particular,  as  well  as 
the  wh.-ile  of  the  Biitifli  Weft  India  iflands  and  trade 
in  general.  We  have  not,  however,  heard  of  any  fuch 
tribute  being  paid  to  him  in  Britain  either  before  or 
fince  his  death. 
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ROE,  the  feed  or  fpnwn  of  filli.  That  of  the  male 
fifties  is  ufually  diftiiiguilhed  by  the  n:inie  of /o//  roe, 
or  ri'Jt ;  and  that  ot  the  lemale,  hard  ro-,  or  fpnivn. 
So  inconceivably  numerous  are  thck-  ovula  orlmall  egps, 
that  M.  Petit  found  342,144  of  tlicm  in  a  carp  ct  18 
inches  ;  but  M.  Lieuwenlioeic  found  in  a  carp  no  more 
than  2  1 1,629.  Th  J  laft  gentlemen  obfeives,  that  there 
are  four  times  this  number  in  a  cod  ;  and  that  a  com- 
mon one  contains  9,344,000  eggs. 

Roe,  in  zoology.     See  Cervus. 

ROELLA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  beK  nging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  ncthcd  ranking  under  the  29;h  order, 
Canpanti.es.  The  corolla  is  funnel  Ihaped,  with  its 
bottom  Ihut  up  by  (taminiferous  vahulus  ;  the  Higma 
is  b'fid  ;  the  capfule  bilocul  ir,  and  cylindrical  inferior. 

ROGA,  in  ar.tiquity,  a  prefent  which  the  emperors 
made  to  the  fcnators,  magiftrates,  and  even  to  the 
people  ;  and  the  popes  and  patriarchs  to  their  clergy. 
Thefe  rogae  were  dillributed  by  the  emperors  on  the 
firft  day  of  the  year,  on  their  birth-day,  or  on  the  na- 
talis  d-.ts  of  the  cities  ;  and  by  the  popes  and  patriarchs 
in  palTion-wetk.  Roga  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  common 
pay  of  the  foldiers. 

ROGATION  (rogatio),  in  the  Rr  man  jurifpru- 
dence,  a  demand  made  by  the  coniuls  or  tribunes  ot  the 
Roman  people,  when  a  law  was  propofcd  to  be  pafled. 
Roiatio  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  decree  ilfelf  made  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  people's  giving  their  allbnt  to  this  de- 
mand ;  to  diftinguilh  it  from  a_/?«a/u/  confultum,  or  de- 
cree of  the  fenate. 

RoGATioN-Wieh,  the  week  immediately  fuccceding 
Wliiti'unday  ;  io  called  fiom  the  three  feafts  therein, 
viz  on  Monday,  Tuefday,  and  Wednefday. 

ROGER  DE  HovEDEN,  a  learned  man  of  the  13th 
century,  was  born  in  Yorkfhire,  mod  probably  at  the 
town  of  that  name,  now  called  Hoiuden,  ibme  time  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Afcer  he  had  received  the  firft 
parts  of  his  education  in  his  native  country,  he  lludied  the 
civil  and  canon  law,  which  were  then  become  the  mnft 
fafhionable  and  lucrative  branches  of  learning.  He 
became  domeftic  chaplain  to  Henry  II.  who  employ- 
ed him  to  tranfaft  fevera!  ecclefiaftical  afFiirs  ;  in  which 
he  acquitted  himfelf  with  htnour.  But  his  moft  meri- 
torious work  was,  his  Annals  of  Enijland,  from  A.  D. 
731,  when  Bede'b  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  ends,  to  A.  D. 
1202.  This  work,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  volumi- 
nous of  our  ancient  hiftories,  is  more  valuable  for  the 
fincerity  with  which  it  is  written,  and  the  great  variety 
of  faifta  which  it  contains,  than  for  the  beauty  of  its 
ftyle,  or  the  regularity  of  its  arrangement. 

ROGUE,  in  law,  an  idle  rtuidy  bfggar;  whi  by 
ancient  ftatutes  is  for  the  firll  offence  called  a  ro^ue  vf 
thefirjl  dt^ne,  and  pur.ifhed  by  whipping,  and  boring 
through  the  griftlc  of  the  right  car  with  a  hot  iron  ; 
and  tor  the  fecond  offence,  is  termed  a  rogue  of  ihefe- 
cmd  dtgrie,-And,\{  above  18  years  of  age,  ordered  to 
be  executed  as  a  felon. 

ROHAN  (Peter  de),  Chevalier  de  G!e,  and  mar- 
fhal  of  France,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Maijhal 
de  Gie.,  was  the  fon  of  Louis  de  Rohan,  the  firfl  of 
the  ramr,  lord  of  Gucmenc  and  Montanban,  and  def- 
fcended  of  one  of  the  moll  ancient  and  moft  illuRrious 
lamilies  of  the  kingdom.  The  family  of  Rohan,  be- 
ioi  e  the  Revolution,  held  the  rank  of  prince  in  Trance 
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in  confequence  of  its  deriving  its  orgin  from  the  firrt  fii- 
vertigns  of  Brittany,  and  clearly  admitted  by  the  dukes 
of  Brittany  thenifelvcs  in  tiie  ftates  gencr.tl  of  that 
province  held  in  1088.  The  houfe  of  Rojian  had  ftill 
another  advantage,  which  was  common  to  it  wi.h  very 
few  families,  even  the  mod  diftiuguilhed  among  the 
princes,  n  imely,  that  inftead  of  having  been  aggr  indifed 
by  the  wealth  jirocured  from  alliances,  it  had  held  in 
ilfelf  for  ieven  centuries  the  largeft  pofleflions  of  any  fa- 
mily in  the  kingdom. 

One  of  the  nioft  didinguiflied  branches  of  this  family- 
was  Peter,  the  fubjed  of  tlie  ])refont  article.  Louis  XI.  re- 
warded his  bravery  with  the  (laff  of  marlhal  of  France 
in  1475.  ""^e  was  one  of  the  four  loida  who  governed 
the  kingdom  during  the  indifpofition  of  that  prince 
at  Chinon  in  1484.  Two  years  afterwards  he  oppq- 
fed  the  attacks  ot  the  archduke  of  Auftria  upon  Picar- 
dy.  He  commanded  the  van-guard  at  the  battle  of 
Fornoue  in  1495,  and  fignalized  himfelf  much  in  that 
engagement.  His  bravery  procured  h'm  the  counte- 
nance and  confidence  of  Louis  XII.  who  appointed 
him  his  prime  counfeilor,  and  general  of  the  army  in 
Italy  ;  but  thefe  advantages  he  loft,  by  incurring  the 
difpleafure  tf  Anue  of  Brittany  the  queen. 

Tlie  marOial  had  Hopped  ibme  of  her  equipage  on 
the  road  to  Nantz  ;  for  which  that  vindictive  princefs 
prevailed  on  her  hulband  to  enter  into  a  procefs  againft 
him  before  the  parliament  of  Touloufe,  at  that  time 
thi  moll  rigorous  and  fevere  in  the  kingdom.  He  was 
on  the  ij'.h  of  February  1506  found  guilty,  banifhed 
from  the  court,  and  deprived  of  the  privileges  and  emo- 
luments of  his  office  for  five  yeats.  The  expence  of 
this  profecution  amounted  to  more  than  31,000  livres, 
and  it  did  no  honour  either  to  the  king  or  the  queen. 
If  indeed  it  be  true,  that  the  queen  was  never  fu  much 
delighted  ab  with  the  humiliation  of  her  enemies,  flie 
had  good  reafon  to  be  iali  fied  here.  John  of  Authon, 
who  had  entered  into  a  pretty  full  deral  of  this  affair, 
reports  that  G  i,  being  removed  to  the  Chateau  de 
Dreiix,  became  an  objed  of  ridicule  to  tiie  witneffes  who 
had  iworn  ag  linll  him.  He  wore  a  long  white  beard, 
and,  quite  full  ot  the  th  .lights  o*  his  difgrace,  took  it 
on  one  occalion  in  his  hands  and  covered  his  face  with 
it.  An  ape,  belonging  to  Alain  d'Albrer,  count  of 
Dreux,  jumped  fcom  a  bed  where  his  mafter  was  re« 
poling  himfelf,  and  att.icked  the  beard  of  Gi^,  who, 
with  fome  difficulty,  extricated  himfelf.  Tliis  fcene 
not  only  occalioned  much  laughter  to  the  whole  com- 
pany who  wv-re  prefent,  but  likewife  became  Inftantly 
the  fubjedt  o)  the  farces  and  mummeries  which  were 
then  adting  in  France.  Even  the  Ichiro!  boys  made  a 
rejirefent^ftlon  of  it,  where,  alluding  to  the  name  oi  the 
queen,  they  faid,  tliat  there  was  a  niai  Ihal  who  wilhed 
to  Ihoe  an  afs  (a;/  atie),  Lnt  that  he  received  fuch  a 
blow  with  the  foot,  as  threw  him  over  the  wall  into  the 
garden.  Marefchal  de  Gie  died  at  Paris,  the  22d  A- 
pril  1513,  pcifci5liy  d'fgulled  with  courts  and  gran- 
deur. 

Rohan  (Henry  duke  of},  peer  of  Francs,  and  prince 
of  Leon,  was  born  at  th~  Chateau  de  Blein  in  Brtta- 
ny  in  1579.  Henry  IV.  under  whole  eyes  he  gave 
dlllinguilhed  proo's  ol  his  br.ivery  at  the  fiei;e  of  A- 
miens,  when  only  16  years  of  age,  loved  l.im  with  as 
much  affection  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  fon.  After 
the  death  of  Henry,  he  became  chief  of  the  Calvinifts 
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Rohan,  in  France  ;  and  was  equally  formidable  for  his  genius  as 
•^"■■''^•^  his  fworJ.  In  derence  of  ihe  civil  and  religiuus  rights 
of  his  party,  he  maintained  three  wars  againll  Louis 
Xin.  Tlie  tirft,  which  terminated  to  tJie  advantage 
of  the  Protellants,  broke  out  v,  hen  that  prince  wilhed 
to  eftablilh  the  Roniilh  religion  in  Le  Beam  :  the  fe- 
cond,  becaufc  of  the  fiege  wliich  Cardinal  De  Richheu 
caufed  to  be  laid  to  llociielle  ;  and  the  lliird,  when  that 
place  was  belieged  a  fecond  time.  The  confequences 
of  this  war  are  fufficiently  known  :  Rochelle  iui  render- 
ed :  and  tlie  dul<e  de  Roiian  perceiving,   that  after  the 

■  taking  of  this  place,  the  majority  of  his  party  were  en- 
deavouring to  make  up  matters  with  the  court,  fuc- 
ceeded  in  procuring  for  them  a  general  peace  in  1629, 
upon  very  honourable  and  advantageous  terms.  Tlie 
only  facrifice  of  importance  which  tlie  Huguenots  were 
obliged  to  make,  was  th-.ir  fortifications ;  which  put  it 
out  of  their  power  to  renew  the  war.  Some  faftious 
perfons,  diifatisfied  with  feeing  their  fortreifes  fall  into 
their  enemies'  hands,  were  ready  to  accufe  their  general 
of  having  fold  them.  This  great  man,  undelerving  of 
fuch  odious  ingratitude,  prefented  his  breall  to  thefe 
enraged  malcontents,  and  faid,  "  Strike,  (Irike  !  I  wifti 
to  die  by  your  hands,  after  I  have  hazarded  my  life  in 
your  fervice."  The  peace  of  1629  having  entinguilh- 
ed  the  flame  of  civil  war,  the  duke  de  Rohan,  no 
longer  of  ufe  to  his  party,  and  become  difagreeable  at 
court,  retired  to  Venice.  There  is  a  very  particular 
anecdote  of  him,  extraifled  from  the  Memoirs  of  the 
duchefs  of  Rohan,  Margaret  of  Bethune,  daughter  of 
the  famous  Sully.'  Whilft  the  duke  de  Rohan  was  at 
Venice,  a  propofal  was  made  to  him  from  die  Porte, 
that  for  200,000  crowns,  and  an  annual  tribute  of 
20,000,  the  Grand  Signior  would  give  him  the  ifland 
of  Cyprus,  and  fully  invelt  him  with  the  dignity  and 
prerogatives  of  king.  The  duke  was  warmly  inclined 
to  comply  witli  this  propofal,  and  to  fettle  in  the  ifland 
the  Proteltant  families  of  France  and  Germany.  He 
negociated  this  bufincfs  at  the  Porte  by  means  of  the 
intervention  of  the  patriarch  Cyril,  with  whom  he  had 
much  correfpondence ;  but  different  circumllances,  and 
in  particular  the  death  of  the  patriarch,  occurred  to 
break  off  the  treaty.  The  republic  of  Venice  chofe 
Rohan  for  their  commander  in  chief  agiiinfl  tlie  Impe- 
rialifts ;  but  Louis  XIIL  took  him  from  the  Venetians, 
and  fent  him  ambaflador  into  Swilferland,  and  into  the 
Grifons.  He  wiflied  to  afTifl  thefe  people  in  bringing 
back  La  Valteline  under  their  obedience,  the  revolt  of 
M'hich  the  Spaniards  and  Imperialifts  encouraged.  Ro- 
han, being  ceclared  general  of  the  Grifons,  alter  many 
vidfories,  drove  the  German  and  Snanifli  troops  entiie- 
ly  from  La  Valteline  in  1633.  He  defeated  the  Spa- 
niards again  in  1636  at  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Come. 
France,  not  thinking  it  proper  to  withdraw  her  troops, 
the  Griions  ro!e  up  in  arms,  and  the  duKe  de  Rohan, 
not  fatislied  with  tl:e  conduiit  of  tlie  court,  entered  into 
a  fpe^ial  treaty  with  tiiem  the  28th  March  1637. 
This  hero,  fearing  the  refentment  of  cardinal  de  Rich- 

■  lieu,  retired  to  Geneva,  vih  a  view  to  join  his  friend 
the  duke  ol  Saxe-Weimar,  who  wiflied  him  to  under- 
take the  command  of  his  army,  then  ready  to  engige 
the  Imperialilis  near  Rhinfield.  Althrugh  he  declined 
tliis  honoi.1,  yet  he  took  the  command  of  the  regiment 
of  NalTau,  with  which  he  threw  the  enemy  into  confu 
fion ;  but  was  himfelf  wounded,  February  zS, 
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and  died  of  his  wounds  the  13th  of  April  following,  at  Rihan. 
the  age  of  59.  He  was  intened  May  27th,  in*' the  ^"'""'^■"* 
church  of  St  Pierre  in  Geneva,  where  there  is  a  niag- 
uihcent  monument  of  marble  erected  to  his  memory, 
having  on  it  the  moll  illuflrious  .idlions  of  his  life.  The 
duke  dc  Ruhan  was  one  of  the  greateft  generals  of  liis 
time,  equal  to  the  princes  of  Orange,  and  capable, 
like  thtm,  of  fettling  a  comm  nwcahh  ;  but  more  zea- 
lous than  they  for  religion,  or  at  leall  appearing  to  be 
fo.  He  was  vigilant  awd  indefatii'able,  not  allowing 
himfelf  any  ple.ifures  which  might  take  off  his  attention 
from  his  neceffai  y  employments,  and  well  qu  ilified  for 
being  the  head  of  a  paity  ;  a  pc  (I  very  diflicult  to  re- 
tain, and  in  which  he  had  to  fear  equally  from  hib  ene- 
mies and  his  friends.  It  is  in  this  light  that  Vi  Itaire 
has  viewed  this  illullrious  charaifler,  when  he  compofed 
the  foilowing  verfe  : 

Av;c  tous  les  talcm  le   Cie!  I'avoit  fait  naitre  ; 

II  agit  en  Heros  ;  en  Sage  il  ecrivit. 
Ilfut  vieme  grand  homme  en  comhattant  [on  Maitre, 

Et  plus  grand  lorfqu'it  h  fervit. 

His    military  virtues   were  much    heightened    by  the 
fweetnefs  of  his  difpofition,  his  affable  and  courteous 
manners,  and  by  a  generofity  which  had  few  examples. 
Neither  ambition,  pride,  noi-  a  view  of  gain,  could  ever 
be  traced  in  his  charafler.     He  was  wont  to  fay,  that 
"  true  glory  and  a  zeal  for  the  public  good  never  dwelt 
where  felf-interell  reigned."     Rohan  had  always  a  par- 
ticular regard   for   Henry  the    Fourth  :  "  Truly   (faid 
he,  fbmetimes  after  the  death  of  that  prince)  when  I 
think  of  him,  my  heart  is  ready  to  break.     A  wound 
received   in  his  pretence  would  have  afforded  me  more 
fatisfaiflion  than  now  to  gain  a  battle.     I  would  have 
valued  an  encomium  from  him  in  this  art,  of  which  he 
was   the  greateft  mafter  of  his  time,  more  than  the 
united  praifes  of  all  the  commanders  now  living."     He 
wrote  feveral  interefting  performances  :  i.  The  Intereftg 
of  Princes,  printed  at   Cologne  in   1666,  in  i2mo:  in 
which   work  he  fully  examines  the  public   interells  of 
all  the  princes  of  Europe.      2.  The  Perfed  General, 
or  an  abridgment  of  the  wars  from  Csefar's  Commen- 
taries, in  i2mo.     In  this  he  makes   it  appear,  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  tallies  of  the  ancients  might  be  of  much 
ufe  to  the  moderns.     3.  A  Treatife  on  the  Corruption 
of  the  ancient  Militia,     4.  A  Treatife  on   the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Thirteen    Provinces.      5.    Memoii  s  ;  the 
bell  edition  of  which  is  in   2   vols   i2mo.     They  con- 
tain the  hiftory  of  France  from  1610  to  1629.     6.  A 
Colledion  of  fome  Political  Difcourfes  on  State  Affairs 
from    1612  to   1629,   8vo,   Paris,   1644,   1693,    1755; 
with  the  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Henry  Duke  de   Ro- 
han relative  to  the  war  of  La  Valteline,  3  vols  1 2mo, 
Geneva,  1757.  This  was  the  firft  edition  which  appeared 
of  thefe  curious  memoirs:  We  owe  it  to  the  great  atten- 
tion and  diligence  of  M.  le  Baron  de  Zurlauben,   who 
publilhed   them   from  different  authentic   manu  crlpts. 
He  like  wife  ornamented  this  edition  with  geographic.il, 
hiilorical,  and  genealogical  notes,  and  a  pref.ice,  which 
contains  an  abiidged,  but  highly  intertlling  liie,  of  the 
duke   de  Rohan,  autlior   of  the  memi  irs.     The  abbe- 
Perau  has  alio  written  a  life  of  him,  which  occupies 
the  21  ft  and   22d  volumes  of  the  Hiitoiy  of  the  lilu- 
ftrious  Men  of  France.     Some  want  of  fpiiit  mii<ht  be 
CACufed  in  the  detail  of  wars  finithed  upw.irds  of  140 
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years  3gt> ;  yet  the  memciis  of  the  doke  de  Roh:tn  fliil 
;.fford  cnnlidLiable  plealure  in  the  perulal.  He  tells liis 
ftoiy  with  huir..  ur,  with  fufficient  cx;<iflnels,  and  in 
iuch  a  !ly!e  :is  procures  the  contidence  ot  the  reader. 

ROHAULT  (Jinies),  a  celebrated  Caitelian  phi- 
Into^hr,  w.s  the  Ion  ot  a  merchant  ot"  Amiens,  where 
he  was  l-orn  in  1620.  He  hecame  well  (killed  in  the 
mathunatics,  and  taught  them  at  Paris,  where  li  bc- 
can.e  acquainted  with  M.  Clerlelier,  an  advocate,  who 
gave  him  hi^  daughter  in  Marriage.  Roiiaiilt  alio 
taui^ht  phil  fophy  in  the  fame  city  with  unc  mmon 
app  -itile.  He  there  improved  ihe  arts,  and  gave  ex- 
cehcut  leiftu  es  to  the  artifh  and  woikmen.  He  died 
at  Paiis.  in  1675.  He  wrote,  in  French,  I.  A  Trea- 
tile  V.  Natural  Philof 'phy.  2.  The  Elements  of  the 
Math-matics.  3.  A  Treatife  on  Mechanics,  which  is 
very  curious.  4.  Philolbphical  Converlations  ;  and 
Other  works,  flis  Phylics  have  been  tranfl  ited  into 
JLatiii,  by  Dr  Samuel  Clarke,  with  notes,  in  whiih 
tlie  Cartellan  errors  are  correfled  upon  the  Newtonian 
fytlcm. 

ROLANDRA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  polyga- 
mia  legrcgaia  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenelia  clal's 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
.^91!)  order,  Cimpa/ifa.  The  common  calyx  conlills  ot 
dilbniS^yi"-!//;,  between  each  of  which  are  Ih. 'rt  fquamir, 
the  whole  formmg  a  round  Jiead.  The  partial  calyx  is 
bivalvcd.  Ilie  corolla  is  fmall  and  funnel-lhaped,  the 
tube  fnuill  as  a  thread,  the  Lrirtix  fhort  and  acute.  The 
ftatnina  are  fiie  ;  the  llyle  bifid.  It  has  no  other  feed 
velfel  etcept  the  partial  calyx,  which  contains  a  long 
three-fided  feed.  Of  this  there  is  unly  oae  fpecies,  viz. 
the  Argentea  ;  a  native  of  tlie  Weft  Indies,  and  found 
in  copfes  and  wafte  lands. 

ROLL,  in  nianufaftories,  fomcthing  wound  and  fold- 
ed up  in  a  cylindrical  fomi. 

Few  ftnffs  are  made  up  in  rolls,  except  fatins,  gau- 
fes,  and  crapes  ;  which  are  apt  to  break,  and  take 
plaits  not  eafy  to  be  got  out,  if  I'olded  otherwife.  Rib- 
bons, bees,  gallons,  and  paduas  of  all  kinds,  are  alfo 
tlius  rolled. 

A  roll  of  tobacco,  is  tobacco  in  the  leaf,  twifted  on 
the  mill,  and  wound  twift  over  twift  about  a  Rick  or 
roller,  A  great  deal  of  tobacco  is  fold  in  America  in 
rolls  of  varions  weights  ;  and  it  is  not  till  its  arrival  in 
England,  Spain,  Fiance,  and  Holland,  that  it  is  cut. 

A  roll  of  parchment,  properly  denotes  the  quantity 
of  60  fliins. 

The  ancients  made  all  their  books  up  in  the  form  of 
rolls  ;  and  in  Cicero's  time  the  libraries  conGfted  wholly 
of  luch  rolls. 

Roll,  in  law,  fignlfies  a  fchedule  or  parchment 
which  may  be  rolled  up  by  the  hand  into  tlie  form  of 
a  pipe. 

In  thefe  fchedules  of  parchment  all  the  pleadings, 
memorials,  and  ads  of  court,  are  entered  and  filed  by 
the  proper  officer  ;  which  being  done,  they  become  re- 
cords ot  the  court.  Of  thefe  there  are  in  the  exchequer 
feveral  kinds,  as  the  great  wardrobe  roll,  the  cofferer's 
roll,  the  fublidy-roll,  &c. 

Roll  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  lift  of  the  names  of  perfons  of 
tlie  fame  condition,  or  of  thofe  who  have  entered  into 
tlie  fame  engagement.  Thus  a  court-roll  of  a  manor,  is 
tliat  in  which  the  names,  rents,  and  fervices,  of  each 
tenant  ire  copied  and  enrolled. 
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Calves'head  Ron,  a  roll  in  the  two  temples,  in 
which  every  bencher  is  taxed  yearly  at  i  s.  every  barri- 
ller  at  1  s.  6d.  and  every  gentleman  under  the  bar  at  v, 
I  s.  to  the  cock  and  other  officers  oi  the  hoiife,  in 
confideration  of  a  dinner  of  calves-heads  provided  in 
Ealt;r-temi. 

AIiiJier-Ros.i,  that  in  wliich  are  entered  the  foldiers 
of  every  troop,  compariy,  regiment,  &c.  As  fuon  as  a 
foldier's  name  is  written  down  on  the  roll,  it  is  death 
for  him  to  deicrt. 

RoLLS-Oj/icc,  is  an  office  in  Chancery-lane,  London, 
appointed  for  the  cuitody  of  the  rolls  and  records  in 
chancery. 

Ma/kr  of  th  Roitt^     S.-e  M^STiHt  of  tlie  RtUf. 
Ridir-RoLi.,  a  ichedule  of  parchment  frequently  few- 
ed  or  added  to  fome  part  of  a  roll  or  record. 

Rolls  of  Par/iammt,  are  the  manufcript  regifters 
or  rolls  of  the  proceedings  of  the  ancient  parliaments, 
which  before  the  invention  of  printing  were  all  engrofT- 
ed  on  parchment,  and  proclaimed  openly  in  every 
county.  In  thefe  rolls  are  alfo  contained  a  great  many 
decilions  of  ditficult  points  of  law,  which  wcie  Ire- 
quently  in  former  times  referred  to  the  decifion  of  that 
high  court. 

Roll,  or  Roller,  is  alfo  a  piece  of  wood,  iron,  brafs, 
&c.  of  a  cylindrical  fo;m,  nfcd  in  the  conrtruiflion  of 
feveral  machines,  and  in  leveral  works  and  manufac- 
toiies. 

Thus  in  the  glafs  manufadure  tJrey  have  a  running- 
roll,  which  is  a  thick  cylinder  of  caft  biafs,  which 
ferves  to  conduiS  the  melted  glafs  to  the  end  of  the 
table  on  which  large  looking-glaffes,  8cc.  are  caft. 

Founders  alio  ufe  a  roll  to  work  the  fand  which  they 
ufe  in  making  ineir  moulds. 

The  prefles  called  calfiijars,  as  ferving  to  calendar 
Ruff's  withal,  coufilt,  among  other  eilential  parts,  of  two 
rollers.  It  is  alfo  between  the  two  rollers  th.it  the 
waves  are  given  to  fdks,  mohairs,  and  other  fluff's  pro- 
per to  be  tabbied. 

Impieffi"ns  from  copper-plates  are  alfo  taken  by 
paffing  the  plate  and  paper  between  two  rollers.  Sefe 
Roll'inn-prefs  Printisg. 

Rolls,  in  fl.itting-mill',  &c.  are  two  iron  inftruments 
of  a  cylindrical  form,  which  ferve  to  draw  or  ftretch  oin 
plates  of  g  .Id,  lilver,  and  other  metals. 

Rolls,  in  lugar-works,  are  two  large  iron  barrels 
which  ferve  to  bruile  the  c.ines,  and  to  exprefs  the 
juice.  Thefe  are  call  hollow,  and  their  cavities  are 
tilled  up  with  w  )od,  the  cylinders  of  which  are  pro- 
perly the  rollers. 

ROLLER,  in  furgery,  a  long  and  brOad  bandage, 
ufually  of  linen-cloth,  rolled  round  any  part  of  the 
body,  (o  keep  it  in,  or  difpofe  it  to  a  Rate  of  health. 

ROLLI  (Paul),  was  b.m  at  Rortie  m  1687.  He 
was  the  foa  of  an  ari.hitC(51,  and  a  pupil  of  the  celebra- 
ted Gravina,  who  infpired  him  with  a  talle  ten-  learning 
and  poetry.  An  intelligent  a'ld  learned  Englifh  lord 
having  brr  ught  him  to  London,  introduced  him  to  the 
royal  t'amily  as  a  maftcr  of  the  Tuican  1  lUguage.  Rolli 
remained  in  Eng'and  till  the  death  of  queen  Caroline 
his  proteftor,  aiid  the  paaonefs  of  literature  in  gener.al. 
He  returned  to  Italy  in  1747,  where  he  died  in  1767, 
in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  a  very 
curious  colkftion  in  natural  hillory,  &c.  and  a  valuable 
and  well  chofcn  library.  His  principal  works  firft  ap- 
peared 
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They  confift  of    advocate-general,  wLich  has  raifed  you  to  that  of  firft     Rollln, 
prefident :  you  owe  the  greatnefs  of  your  fortune  to  '•-'^■^^ 


Rolliii.  peared  in  London  in  1735,  in  8vo. 
•'^''""~'  odes  in  blank  verfe,  elegies,  fongs,  and  other  things, 
after  the  manner  of  Catullus,  There  is  likewife,  by 
him  a  Colleiflion  of  Epigrams,  printed  at  Florence  in 
1776.  in  8vo,  and  preceded  with  his  lite  by  the  Abbe 
Fondini.  What  Martial  faid  of  his  own  Colledtion 
may  be  faid  of  this,  "  That  tliere  are  few  good,  but 
many  indifferent  or  bad,  pieces  in  it."  Rolli,  however, 
bore  the  chaiafter  of  one  of  the  bed  Italian  poets  of 
liis  age.  During  his  (lay  in  London,  he  procured  edi- 
tions of  feveral  authors  of  liis  own  country.  The 
principal  of  thefe  were,  the  Satires  of  Arioflo,  the 
Burlefque  Works  of  Berni,  Varchi,  &c.  2  vols,  in  8vo, 
which  pofTefs  confiderable  merit.  The  Decameron  of 
Bocc:ice,  1727,  in  4to  and  folio;  in  which  he  has 
faithfully  copied  the  celebrated  and  valuable  edition 
publifhed  by  the  Juntes  in  1527  :  and,  ladly,  of  the  ele- 
gant Lucretia  of  Marchetti,  which,  after  the  manu- 
Jcript  was  revifed,  was  printed  at  London  in  1717,  in 
8vo,  through  the  influence  and  attention  of  Rolli. 
This  edition  is  beautiful  ;  hut  the  work  is  thought  of 
pernicious  tendency.  There  are  likewife,  by  him, 
tranflatinns  into  Italian  verfe  of  the  Paradife  Loft  of 
Milton,  printed  at  London  in  folio  in  1735  ;  ^'"'  ^^  ^'^ 
Odes  nt  Anacrcon,  London  1739,  in  8vo. 

ROLLIN  (Charles  1,  a  juftly  celebrated  French 
■writer,  was  the  Ion  of  a  cutler  at  Paris,  and  was  born 
there  on  the  30th  of  J  muary  i66t.  He  ftudied  at 
the  college  Du  PlelTis,  in  which  he  obtained  a  burfary 
through  the  intcrell  of  a  Benedifline  monk  of  the 
AVliite  Mantle,  whom  he  had  ferved  at  table,  and  who 
difcovered  in  him  fome  marks  of  genius.  Here  he  ac- 
quired  the  regard  of  M.  Gobinet,  principal  of  that  col- 
lege, who  had  a  particular  efteem  for  him.  After  ha- 
ving ftudied  humanity  and  philofnphy  at  the  college  of 
Du  Pletfis,  he  applied  to  divinity  three  years  at  the 
Sorbonne;  but  he  did  not  profecute  this  lludy,  and 
never  rofe  in  the  church  hij;her  than  to  the  rank  of  a 
tonfured  prieft.  He  afterwards  became  profeffor  of 
rhetoric  in  the  fame  college;  and,  in  1688,  fucceed- 
ed  Horfan,  his  mafter,  as  profeffor  of  eloquence,  in  the 
royal  college.  No  man  ever  exercifed  the  funftions  of 
it  with  greater  eclat :  he  often  made  Lntin  orations, 
to  celebrate  the  memorable  events  of  the  times  ;  and 
irequently  accompanied  them  with  poems,  which  were 
read  and  efleemed  by  everybody.  In  1694,  he  was 
thofen  reftor  of  the  univerfity  ;  and  continued  in  that 
office  t%vo  years,  which  was  then  a  great  mark  of  di- 
llinftion.  By  virtue  of  his  office,  he  fpoke  the  annual 
panegyric  upon  Louis  XIV.  He  made  many  very 
ufeful  regulations  in  the  univerfity  ;  and  particularly 
revived  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  language,  wliich  was 
then  much  negleded.  He  fubflituted  academical  ex- 
ercifes  in  the  place  of  tragedies;  and  introduced  the 
pratftice  which  had  been  formerly  obferved,  of  caufing 
the  lludents  to  get  by  heart  paffages  of  Scripture. 
He  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  attention  ;  and  trained 
innumerable  perfons,  who  did  honour  to  tlic  church,  the 
(late,  and  the  arrny.  The  firft  prefident  Portlal  was 
pleafed  one  day  to  reproach  Rollin  in  a  jocular  ftrain, 
as  it  he  exceeded  even  himfelf  in  doing  bufinefs:  to 
whom  Rollin  replied,  with  that  plainnefs  and  finceiity 
which  was  natural  to  him,  "  It  becomes  you  well.  Sir, 
to  reproach  me  with  this  ;  it  is  this  habit  of  labour 
in  me  which  has  diftinguifhed  you  in  the  place  of 
Voi..  XVI. 


Upon  the  expiration  of  the  redorfl^ip,  cardinal  No- 
ailles  engaged  him  to  fuperintend  the  fludies  of  his 
nephews,  who  were  in  the  college  of  Laon  ;  and  in  this 
office  he  was  agreeably  employed,  when,  in  1699,  he 
was  with  great  reluflance  made  coadjutor  to  die  prin- 
cipal of  the  college  of  Beauvais.  This  college  was  then 
a  kind  of  deferty  inhabited  by  very  few  ftudents,  and 
without  any  manner  of  difcipline:  but  Rollin's  great 
reputation  and  induflry  foon  re-peopled  it,  and  made 
it  that  flourifhing  fociety  it  has  ever  fince  continued. 
In  this  fituation  he  continued  till  1712  ;  when  the  war 
between  the  Jefuits  and  the  Janfenifls  drawing  towards 
a  crifis,  he  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  prevalence  of  the  for- 
mer. Father  le  Tellier,  the  king's  confeffor,  a  fu- 
rious agent  of  the  Jefuits,  infufed  into  his  mafter  pre- 
judices againft  Rollin,  whofe  connexions  with  cardinal 
de  Noailles  would  alone  have  fulficed  to  have  made  him 
a  Janfenift^ ;  and  on  this  account  he  lofl  his  fhare  in  the 
principality  of  Beauvais.  No  man,  however,  could 
have  loft  lef*  in  this  than  Rollin,  who  had  every  thing 
left  him  that  w-as  neceffary  to  make  him  happy  ;  re- 
tirement, books,  and  enough  to  live  on.  He  now  be- 
gan to  be  employed  upon  Quinftilian  ;  an  author  he 
juftly  valued,  and  faw  negleifted  not  without  uneafi- 
nefs.  He  retienchcd  in  him  whatever  he  thought  ra- 
ther curious  than  ufeful  for  the  inftruflion  of  youth; 
he  placed  fummaries  or  contents  at  the  head  of  each 
chapter  ;  and  he  accompanied  the  text  with  fliort  fe- 
Icct  notes.  His  edition  appeared  in  1715,  in  2  vols 
i2mo,  with  an  elegant  preface,  fetting  forth  his  me- 
thod  and  views. 

In  1710,  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  willing  to  have  a 
head  fuitable  to  the  importance  of  their  interefts  in  the 
llien  critical  conjundiure  of  affairs,  chofe  Rollin  again 
redor :  but  be  w  as  difplaced  in  about  two  months  by 
a  letter  de  cadiet.  The  univerfity  had  prefented  to  the 
parliament  a  petition,  in  which  it  protelled  againtl  ta- 
king any  part  in  the  adjuftment  of  the  late  difputes  ; 
and  their  being  congratulated  in  a  public  oration  by 
Rollin  00  this  ftep,  occafioned  the  letter  which  ordered 
them  to  choofe  a  reftor  of  more  moderation.  Wliat- 
ever  the  univerfity  might  fuffer  by  the  removal  of  Rol- 
lin, the  public  was  probably  a  gainer  ;  for  he  now  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  compofe  his  treatife  upon  the  Manner 
of  Studying  and  Teaching  the  Belles  Lettres,  which 
was  publiflied,  two  volumes  in  1726,  and  two  more 
in  1728,  8vo. 

This  work  has  been  juftly  efteemed  fertile  fentiments 
of  religion  which  animate  its  author,  whofe  zeal  for  the 
public  good  prompted  him  to  felea  the  choicefl  paffa- 
ges  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  ftyle  is  fulfi- 
ciently  elegant,  but  the  language  on  fjme  occafions  is 
not  remarkable  for  delicacy  ;  and  in  the  book  altogether 
there  is  neither  much  order  nor  depth.  The  author 
has  indeed  fpoken  of  common  things  agreeably,  and  has 
fpoken  as  an  orator  on  fubjecls  whrch  demanded  the  in- 
vcftigation  of  the  philofopher.  One  can  fcarcely  re- 
duce  any  thing  in  him  to  principles. — For  esample',  the 
three  fpecies  of  eloquence ;  the  fimplc,  the  tempe- 
rate, and  the  fublime,  can  fcarcely  be  underftood  from 
him  when  we  read  that  the  one  refembles  a  frugal  table  ; 
the  fecond  a  beautiful  ruin,  with  green  wood  growing 
S  s  on 
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RoVln.     oil  its  b.iuks  ;  :ir..l  the  tliird  tliunjer  and  an  impetuous 
"^'^''^^  fjver  wliich  overflows  every  thing  that  oppofes  it. 

Tlie  work,  however,  has  been  exceedingly  iuccefsfvil, 
and  jurtly  fo  ;  and  its  Uiccefs  encouraged  its  author  to 
nndcrrake  another  work  of  equal  ufe  and  entertainment ; 
his  Hyiolre  jIncUnne,  &c.  or  "  Ancient  Iliftory  of"  the  E- 
gyptians,  Carthaginians,  Aflyrians.  Babylonians,  Medes 
and  Pertians,  Macedonians,  and  Greeks,"  which  he  fi- 
jiiflied  in  13  vols  8vo.  and  publifhed  between  1730  and 
1738.     M.  Voltaire,  alter  having  obferved  that  Rollin 
was  "  the  firft  member  of  the  univcrfity  of  Paris  who 
vTOtc  French  with   dignity  and   correftnefs,'     fays  of 
this  work,  that  "  though  the  laft  volumes,  which  were 
written  in  too  great  a  hurry,  are  not  equal  to  the  firft, 
it  is  reverthelefs  the  beft  compilation  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  any  language  ;  becaufe  it  is  feldom  that  com- 
pilers are  eh  quent,  and  Rollin  was  remarkably   fo." 
Th's  is  perhaps  faying  too  much.     There   are  indeed 
in  this  work  iome  pallages  very  well  handled  ;  but  they 
•.ire  only  fuch  as  he  had  taken  from  the  ancient  authors, 
in  doing  jnllice  to  whom  he  was  always  very  happy. 
The  reader  will  eifily  difccver  in  this  work  the  fame 
•attachment  to  religion,  the  fame  defire  for  the  public 
j;ood,  and  the  fame  love  of  virtue,  which  appears  in  that 
on  the  Belles  Lettres.     But  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
his  ch:  onology  is  neitlier  cxafl  nor  corrcfponding  ;  that 
he  ftates  f.iifls  inaccurately  ;  that  he  has  not  fullicienlly 
examined  the  exaggerations  of  ancient  hiftorians  ;  that 
he  often  interrupts  tlie  moft  folemn  nai  rations  witli  mere 
trifles  ;  that  his  ftyle  is  not  uniform  ;  and  this  want  of 
iinlformity  arifes  from  his  borrowing  from  writers  of  a 
modern  date  40  or  50  pages  at  a  time.     Nothing  can 
be  more  noble  and  more  refined  than  his  refleiSions ;  but 
tlwy  are  ftrewed  with  too  fparing  a  hand,  and  want  that 
lively  and  laconic  turn  on  account  of  which  the  hiflo- 
rians  of  antiquity  •are  read  with  fo  much  pleafure.     He 
tranfgrefles  the  rule  which  he  himfelf  had  eftablifhed  in 
his  Treaiife  on  Studies.      "  The  precepts  which  have  a 
refpeft  to  manners  (fays  he)  ought,  in  order  to  make 
an  imprcfllon,  to  be  fliort  and  lively,  and  pointed  like  a 
dart.       That    is   the    moft    certain    method    of  ma- 
king them  e^ter  and  remain  on  the  mind."      There  is 
a  vifible  negligence  in  this  diiflion  with  regard  to  gram- 
matical cuftoni,  and  the  choice  of  his  exprelFions,  which 
he  does  not  choofe  at  all  times  with   fufficient  tafte,  al- 
though, on  the  whole,  he  writes  well,  and  has  preferved 
himfelf  fiee  from  many  of  the  faults  of  modern  authors. 
V/liile  the  lafl  volumes  of  his  ancient  hiftory  were  print- 
irig,  he  publifKcd  the  firft  of  his  Roman  Hiftory  ;  which 
lie  lived  to  carry  on,  through  the  eighth  and  into  part 
of  the  ninth,  to  the  war  againft  the  Clmbri,  about  70 
years  befcre  the  battle  of  Aflium.     Mr  Crevier,  the 
worthy  diiciple  ot   Rollin,  continued  the   hiftory  to  the 
battle  of  Aftium,  which  dofcs  the  tenth  volume  ;  and 
has  fincc  completed  the  original  flan  of  Rollin  in   i6 
vols  i2mo,  which  was  to  bring  it  down  fiom  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city  to  tlie  reign  of  Conftantine  the  Great. 
This  hiftory  had  not  fo  gre^at  fuccefs  as  his  Ancient 
Hiftory  had.     Indeed  it  is  rather  a  moral  and  hiftorical 
cifcourfe   than  a  f.irmal  hiftory  ;  for  llie  autlior  does 
little  mure  than  point  i  ut  fome  more  remarkable  events, 
■while  he  dwells  with  a  fort  of  prcli.xity  on  thi  fe  parts 
■which  fun.ilh  him  a  free  field  for  moralizing.     It  is  al- 
ternately diftiifcand  barren  ;  and  thegreateft  advantage 
of  the  work  if,  that  there  are  fcvcral  palTages  frcm  T. 
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Livy  tranflated  with  great  elegance  into  French.  He  ' 
a!fo  publiftied  A  Latin  Tranllatlon  of  moft  of  the  The-  ^ 
ological  Writings  relative  to  the  difputes  of  the  Times 
in  which  he  lived.  Rollin  was  one  of  tlie  moft  zealous 
adherents  of  deacon  Paris;  and  before  the  indofuie  of 
the  cemetery  of  St  Mcdard,  this  diftinguiflied  charaifler 
might  have  been  often  feen  praying  at  the  foot  of  his 
tomb.  This  he  confetfcs  in  his  Letters.  He  pub- 
lifhed alfo  Lefler  Pieces  ;  containing  different  Letters, 
Latin  Harangues, Difcourfes,  Complimentary  Addrelfcs, 
&c.  Paris  1 771,  2  vols.  i2mo.  A  coUeiflion  which 
might  have  Iseen  contained  in  one  volume,  by  keeping 
in  only  the  beft  pieces.  It  is  notwithftanding  valuable 
for  fome  good  pieces  which  it  contains,  {or  the  favour- 
able opinion  which  it  exhibits  of  folid  probity,  fotmd 
rcafon,  and  the  zeal  of  the  author  for  the  progrcfs  of 
virtue  and  the  prefervation  of  tafte.  The  Latin  of 
Rollin  is  very  correft,  and  much  after  the  Ciceronian 
ftyle,  and  embellifhcd  with  moft  judicious  thoughts  and 
agreeable  images.  Full  of  the  reading  of  the  ancients, 
from  which  he  brought  quotations  with  as  much  pro- 
priety as  plenty,  he  exprelfed  himfelf  with  much  fpirit 
and  excellence.  His  Latin  poems  deferve  the  fame 
eulogium. 

This  excellent  perfon  died  in  1 741.  He  had  been 
named  by  the  king  a  member  of  the  academy  of  in- 
fcriptions  and  belles  lettres  in  1701  ;  but  as  he  had 
not  then  brought  the  college  of  Beauvais  into  repute, 
and  found  he  had  more  bufinefs  upon  his  hands  than 
was  confiftent  with  a  decent  attendance  upon  the  func- 
tions of  an  academician,  he  begged  the  privileges  of  a 
veteran,  which  were  honourably  granted  him.  Never- 
thelefs,  he  maintained  his  connetlions  vvitli  the  aca- 
demy, attended  their  aflemblies  as  often  as  he  could, 
laid  the  plan  of  his  ancient  hiftory  before  them,  and  de- 
manded an  academician  for  his  cenfor.  Rollin  was  a 
man  of  an  admirable  compofition  ;  very  ingenious,  con- 
fummate  in  polite  learning,  of  rigid  morals,  and  emi- 
nently pious.  Hejwas  rather  too  religious ;  his  religion 
carrying  him  into  the  territories  of  fuperftitlon  ;  and  he 
■wanted  nothing  but  a  mixture  of  the  philofophic  in  his 
nature  to  make  him  a  very  perfedl  charaifler.  Nothing 
could  be  more  benign,  more  pacific,  more  fweet,  more 
moderate  than  Rollin's  temper.  He  (Lowed,  it  mull 
be  owned,  fome  zeal  for  the  caufe  of  Janfenifm  ;  but  in 
all  other  refpedls  he  was  exceedingly  moderate.  The 
celebrated  poet  RoufTeau  conceived  fuch  a  veneration 
for  him,  that  he  came  out  of  banifhment  incognito  to 
Paris,  on  purpole  to  vifil  him  and  pay  his  refpeds  to  him. 
He  looked  upon  his  hiftories,  not  only  as  the  bcft  mo. 
dels  of  the  hiftoric  kind,  but  as  a  complete  fyftem  of 
politics  and  morals,  and  a  moft  inftrudive  fchool  for 
princes  as  well  as  fiibjeifls  to  learn  :U1  their  duties  in. 

Inftead  of  blulliing  at  the  lownefs  of  his  birtli,  Rollin 
on  no  occafion  i.cfitated  to  fpcak  of  it.  "  It  is  from 
the  Cyclops's  ftiop  (fays  he,  in  a  Latin  epigram  to  one 
of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  had  fent  a  fniall  (word)  that 
I  have  taken  my  flight  towards  Parnaffus."  He  was 
not,  however,  without  fume  fharc  of  vanity,  efpecially 
at  hearing  mention  made  of  his  writings,  of  which  the 
well  timed  praifes  of  liis  adherents  had  given  hirn  a  very 
high  opinion.  He  fpo!;e  without  any  difUmulatiou 
what  he  thought ;  and  his  opinions  were  lefs  the  eifei.'t 
of  prefumption  than  of  opcimefs  of  heart.  He  was  one 
of  thofo  men  ■who  are  vain  witliout  any  mixture    of 
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pride.  Rollln  fpoke  pretty  well  ;  but  he  had  a  greater 
readinefs  of  writing  than  fpeaking  ;  and  much  more  fa- 
tistadtion  might  be  derived  from  his  works  than  from 
his  convedation.  His  name  became  famous  I'Tough- 
out  Europe  ;  feveral  princes  fought  the  honour  of  his 
friendfhip.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  prince- 
royal  of  PrulTia  (afterwards  king)  were  among  the  hll 
of  his  admirers.  Thii  monaich  honoured  him  with  fe- 
veral letters  ;  in  one  ot  which  he  pays  him  the  follow- 
ing compliment,  "  Men  of  your  character  are  fit  com- 
panions for  kings."  As  to  the  literary  merit  of  this 
author,  it  was,  we  fufpedt,  too  much  extolled  in  his  own 
time,  and  has  been  too  much  undervalued  in  ours. 

ROLLING,  the  motion  by  which  a  fhip  rocks 
from  fide  to  fide  like  a  cradle,  occafioneJ  by  the  agi- 
tation of  the  waves. 

Rolhng,  therefore,  is  a  fort  of  revolution  about  an 
imaginary  axis  palling  through  tl;e  centre  of  gravity 
of  alhip  :  fo  that  the  nearer  the  centre  of  gravity  is  to 
the  keel,  the  more  violent  will  be  the  rolling  motion  ; 
becaufe  the  centre  about  which  the  vibrations  are  made 
is  placed  fo  low  in  the  bottom,  that  the  refillance  made 
by  the  keel  to  the  volume  of  w,iter  which  it  difplaces 
in  rolling,  bears  very  httle  proportion  to  the  force  of 
the  vibration  above  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  radius  of 
which  extends  as  high  as  the  maft-heads. 

But  if  the  centre  of  gravity  is  placed  higher  above 
tJie  keel,  the  radius  of  vibration  will  not  only  be  dimi- 
nilhed,  but  an  additional  force  to  oppofe  the  motion  of 
rolling  will  be  communicated  to  that  part  of  the  [hip's 
bottom  which  is  below  the  centre  of  gravity. 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  effect  of  rolling,  when  pro- 
duced by  the  quality  or  ftowage  of  the  ballad,  and  to 
the  manner  by  which  it  may  be  prevented,  viz.  a 
change  of  the  quantity  or  difpofition  of  the  ballaft,  we 
fh>ill  endeavour  to  explain  under  the  article  Trim.  It 
may,  however,  be  neced'ary  to  remark,  that  the  con- 
ftruclion  of  the  ihip's  bottom  may  alfo  contribute  to 
liiminilh  this  movement  confiderably. 

Many  fatal  difafters  have  happened  to  fhips  arifing 
from  a  violent  rolling  ;  as  the  lois  of  the  mads,  loofen- 
ing  of  the  cannon,  and  draining  violently  on  the  decks 
and  fides,  fo  as  to  weaken  the  Ihip  to  a  great  degree. 
See  Pitching. 

RoLLixa-Prffu     See  Rolling  Press. 
RoLLiNG-Tackk,  a  pulley  or    purchafe    fattened    to 
that  part  of  a  fail-yard  which  is  to  the  windward  of 
the  n)alt,  in  order  to  confine  the  yard  clofe  down  to 
the  leeward  when  the  fail  is  furled. 

It  is  ufed  to  prevent  the  yard  from  having  a  great 
fnftion  againft  the  mad  in  a  high,  fca,  which  would  be 
equally  pernicious  to  both. 

ROLLO,  the  conqueror  of  Normandy,  was  a  Nor- 
wegian duke,  banilhed  from  his  country  by  Harold 
Karfagre,  who  conquered  Norway  in  870,  on  account 
of  the  piracies  he  exercifed.  He  firft  retired  with  his 
fleet  among  the  iflands  of  the  Hebrides  to  the  north- 
weft  of  Scotland,  whither  the  flower  of  the  Norwegian 
nobility  had  fled  for  refuge  ever  fince  Harold  had  be- 
come mader  of  the  whole  kingdom.  He  was  there  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  by  thofe  warriors,  who,  eager 
for  conqueft  ar.d  revenge,  waited  only  for  a  chief  to 
undertake  fome  glorious  enterprile.  Rollo  fetting 
Iiimftlt  at  ti.eir  head,  and  feeing  his  power  formidable. 


were  a  field  open  on  all  fides  to  the  violence  cf  the 
northern  nations.  But  the  great  Alfrid  had  fome 
years  before  edablifted  fuch  order  in  his  part  of  the 
ifland,  that  Rollo,  after  feveral  fruitlefs  attempts,  de- 
fpaired  of  forming  there  fuch  a  fettlement  as  fhculi 
make  him  amends  forthelofs  of  his  oivn  country.  He 
pretended,  therefore  to  have  had  a  fupernatural  dream, 
which  promifed  him  a  glorious  fortune  in  France,  and 
which  ferved  at  lead  to  fupport  the  ardour  of  his  fol- 
lowers. The  weaknefs  of  the  government  in  tliac 
kingdom,  and  the  confulion  in  which  it  was  involved, 
were  dill  more  perfuafive  reafons  to  infure  them  ot 
fuccefs.  Having  therefore  failed  up  the  Seine  to 
Rouen,  he  immediately  took  that  capital  cf  the  pro- 
vince, then  called  NenJIna,  and  making  it  his  rr.aga- 
zine  of  arms,  he  advanced  up  to  Paris,  to  which  he 
laid  ficge  in  form.  This  war  at  length  ended  in  the 
entire  cellion  of  Neudria,  which  Charles  the  Simple 
was  obliged  to  give  up  to  Rollo  and  his  Normans  in 
order  to  purchafe  a  peace.  Rollo  received  it  in  perpe- 
tuity to  himfelf  and  his  pofterity,  as  a  feudal  durhy  de- 
pendent on  the  crown  of  France.  A  defcription  of  the 
interview  between  Charles  and  this  new  duke  gives  us 
a  curious  pidure  of  the  manners  of  theft  Normans  (as 
they  were  called  by  foreigners)  ;  for  the  latter  would 
not  take  the  oath  of  feaky  to  his  fovereign  lord  any 
other  way  than  by  placing  his  hands  within  thofe  of  the 
king;  and  abfolutely refufed  to  kifs  his  feet,  as  cudom 
then  required.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  he  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  let  one  ot  his  warriors  perform  this  ceremo- 
ny in  his  dead  ;  but  the  officer  to  whom  Rollo  deputed 
this  fervice,  fuddenly  raifed  the  king's  foot  fo  high,  that 
he  overturned  him  on  his  back  ;  a  piece  of  rudenefs 
which  was  only  laughed  at :  to  fuch  a  degree  were  the 
Normans  feared,  and  Charles  defpifed. 

Soon  after,  Rollo  was  perfuaded  to  embrace  Chtiili- 
anity,  and  he  was  baptized  with  much  ceremony  by  the 
archbidiop  of  Rouen  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  As 
foon  as  he  faw  himfelf  in  full  pofleffion  of  Normandy, 
he  exhibited  fuch  virtues  as  rendered  the  province  hap- 
py, and  deferved  to  make  his  former  outrages  forgotten. 
Religious,  wife,  and  liberal,  this  captain  of  pirates  be- 
came, after  Alfred,  the  greateft  and  mod  humane  prince 
of  his  time. 

ROMAN,  in  general,  fomething  belonging  to  the 
city  of  Rome.     See  Rome. 

King  of  the  ROMANS,  in  modern  hiftory  is  a 
prince  elc<5ted  to  be  fuccelfor  to  the  reigning  emperor 
of  Germany. 

ROMANCE  in  matters  of  literature,  a  fabulous  re- 
lation of  certain  adventures  defigned  for  the  entertain- 
ment and  iuftruction  of  the  readers,  and  differing  from 
the  novel  as  it  always  exhibits  aiflions  great,  dangerous, 
and  generally  extravagant.  Many  authors  of  the  firft 
name  have  written  on  the  ancient  Romance.  It  has  ex- 
ercifed the  pen  of  Hurd,  of  Warburton,  and  of  fome 
ladies,  who  have  not  thought  it  any  derogation  to  tha 
fenfibility  of  their  fex  to  unite  antiquarian  refearch 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  LelUs  Litres.  We  have  not, 
however,  feen  any  where  16  concife,  juft,  and  elegant 
an  account  of  the  origin  and  piogrefs  of  romances  as  in 
D'Ifraeli's  Curiofities  of  Literature.  "  Romance  (fays 
this  writer)  has  been  elegantly  defined  the  offspring  of 
ticTIon  and  love.     Men  of  learning  have  amufed  them- 
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failed   towards  England,    which  had  been  long  as  it  felves  with  tracing  the  epocha  of  romances.     In  this 
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R.)  nanc.    refearch  they  have  difplayed  more  ingenuity  than  jo Jge- 

-''~^~'^  ment  ;  and  fome  have  fancied  that  it  may  have  e.xifted 

as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Arillotle  ;   Deurchus,  one  of 

his  difciples,  having  written  feveral  works  of  this  amu- 

finj;  fpecies. 

"  Let  us,  however,  befutisfied  in  deriving  it  from  tlie 
Theagenes  and  Chariclca  ci  HeUodorus,  a  bilhop  who 
lived  in  the  4ih  century,  and  whofe  work  has  been  lately 
tranllated.  Tliis  elegant  prelate  was  the  Grecian  Fenc- 
lon  (a).  Beautiful  as  thcfe  eompofitions  are  when  the 
ini.ii;ination  of  the  writer  is  fufficiently  ftored  with 
accurate  obf;rvations  un  human  nature,  in  their  birth, 
like  many  of  the  line  arts,  they  found  in  the  zealots  of 
religion  men  who  oppofed  their  progrefs.  However 
Heliodorus  may  have  delighted  thofe  who  were  not  in- 
fenlible  to  t!ic  felicitie*  of  a  fine  imagination,  and  to 
the  enchanting  elegancies  of  llyle,  he  raifed  himfelf, 
among  his  brother  ecclefiaftics,  enemies  ;  who  at  length 
A)  far  prevailed,  that  it  was  declared  by  a  fynod,  that 
his  performance  was  dangerous  to  young  perfons,  and 
t])at  if  the  author  did  not  fupprefs  it,  he  mull  rellgn  his 
bilhf^prick.  We  are  told  he  preferred  his  romance 
to  his  bifliopric.  Even  fo  late  as  in  Racine's  time,  it 
«as  held  a  crime  to  perufe  thefe  unhallowed  pages. 
He  informs  us,  that  the  firft  effufions  of  his  mufe  were 
in  confequence  of  lliid)  ing  that  ancient  romance,  which 
Ills  mailer  obferving  him  to  devour  with  the  keennefs  of 
a  familhed  man,  he  fnatched  it  from  his  hands  and  flung 
it  in  the  fire  ;  a  fecond  copy  experienced  the  fame  fate. 
What  could  Racine  do  I  He  bought  a  third,  and  took 
the  precaution  of  devouring  it  fecretly  till  he  got  it  by 
heart ;  after  which  he  offered  it  to  his  mafter  with  a 
Iriiile  to  burn,  if  he  chofe,  like  the  others. 

The  decifion  of  thefe  bigots  was  founded  in  their 
«oiniun  of  the  immorality  of  fuch  works.  They  alleged, 
that  the  writers  paint  too  warmly  to  the  imagination, 
adJrcfs  themfelves  too  forcibly  to  the  pafiions ;  and  in 
general,  by  the  freedom  of  their  reprefentations,  hover 
cm  the  borders  of  indecency.  This  cenfure  is  certainly 
well-founded.  Many  of  the  old  romances,  and  even  of 
the  dramas,  ailed  in  Europe  two  centuries  ago,  are 
Juch  as  common  prollitutes  would  in  this  age  think  in- 
decent. But  we  are  at  prefent  concerned  witli  the  ori- 
gin of  romance. 

"  The  learned  Flcury  thinks  that  they  were  not  known 
till  the  1 2th  century,  and  gives  as  their  original  the 
L  ilory  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy.  Verdier,  whofe 
opinion  Is  of  no  great  weielu,  fays  the  invention  of  ro- 
mance was  owing  to  the  Normans  of  France  ;  and  that 
thefe  fiiVions  being  originally  written  in  the  old  Nor- 
man language,  they  were  entitled  Ndrmances  ;  the  name 
was  afut  v,'itrds  ahcred  to  that  of /?i>w(jKf(V.  The  Spa- 
niards, who  borrowed  them  from  the  French,  called 
them  /?w/iiinj£/,  which  alfo  did  the  Italians. 

"  Dom  Rivet,  one  of  the  learned  atibciales  of  the  con- 


gregation of  St  Maur,  authors  of  the  Literary  Hiftory  Romancf. 
of  France,  fixes  their  origin  in  the  loth  century.  He  "'^'"^'''^ 
fays,  that  the  moll  ancient  romance  known  was  one 
wliich  appeared  in  the  middle  of  that  century,  under 
the  title  of  Fhihinfna,  or  the  BeloveJ.  T  is  rumance 
contains  tlie  pretended  exploits  of  Charlemagne  before 
Narbonne.  At  Touloufe,  he  tells  u«,  they  have  pre- 
ferved  a  copy  of  the  Philomena  in  its  original  language  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  the  Romaunt  or  puliflied  ;  fuch  as  was 
then  fpoken  at  court.  They  preferred  this  language 
to  the  Latin,  which  was  then  that  of  the  common 
people,  but  vitiated  with  their  corruptions. 

"  So  far  have  we  travelled  on  the  road  of  conjefture : 
we  fhall  now  turn  into  the  path  of  faifl.  It  is  certain 
that  thefe  eompofitions  derive  their  name  from  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  were  firll  written.  Abbe  Iraild 
has  given  us  the  charader  of  the  earliefl  romances, 
wliich  we  fhall  tranlcribe  ;  for  tn  add  to  what  is  well  ex- 
prefied,  however  it  may  pleafe  the  vanity  of  a  writer, 
I'eldom  tends  to  the  gratification  of  the  reader. 

'  The  firll  romances  were  a  mondrous  affemblage 
of  hiilories,  in  which  truth  and  fidlion  were  equally 
blended,  but  all  without  probability  ;  a  compofuion  of 
amorous  adventures,  and  all  tlie  extravagant  ideas  of 
chivalry.  The  incidents  are  infinitely  multiplied  ;  defti- 
tute  of  connexion,  of  order,  and  art.  Thefe  are  the  an- 
cient and  mlferable  romances  which  Cervantes,  in  his 
celebrated  fatirical  romance  of  Don  Quixote,  has  cover- 
ed with  an  eternal  ridicule.' 

"  It  is,  however,  from  thefe  produftions  rather  In  their 
improved  ftate,  that  poets  of  all  nations  have  drawn 
their  richefl  inventions.  The  agreeable  wildnefs  of  that 
fancy  which  cliarafterifed  the  eallern  nations  was  caught 
by  the  crufaders.  WTien  they  returned  home,  they 
mingled  in  their  own  the  cuftoms  of  each  country.  The 
Saracens,  who  were  iiien  like  themfelves,  becaufe  they 
were  of  another  religion,  and  were  therefore  their  ene- 
mies, were  pictured  under  the  tremendous  form  of  Pay 
nint  Giants.  The  credulous  reader  of  that  day  followed 
with  trembling  anxiety  the  Rtd-crojs  Knight.  It  was 
thai  that  fiction  embellifhed  religion,  and  religion  invi- 
gorated fiilion.  Such  incidents  have  enlivened  the 
cantos  of  Ariofto,  and  adorned  the  epic  of  Taflb. 
Spenfer  is  the  child  of  their  creation  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  fome  of  the  bold  and 
ftrong  touclies  of  Milton." 

Other  circumftances  however  have  been  adigned  as 
the  fources  of  thefe  extravagant  fi<5tions.  "  Callles  vi-ere 
erefled  to  repulfe  the  vagrant  attacks  of  the  Normans  ; 
and  in  France  (Irom  the  year  768  to 987)  thefe  places 
became  fatal  to  the  public  repofe.  Tlie  petty  defpots 
who  raifed  thefe  callles,  pillaged  whoever  palled,  and 
catiied  off  the  females  who  pleafed  them.  Rapine,  of 
every  kind,  was  the  privilege  of  Lords  !  Mezeray  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  is  from  thefe    circumllances  romances 

have 


(a)  An  ingenious  and  learned  friend  Inquires,  '  Is  not  the  romance  of  the  Golden  Ah,  by  Apuleiuf,  to  be 
eonfidered  as  an  earlier  fpecinien  than  that  of  Heliodorus  ?'  To  this  our  author  has  no  oLje<flion  ;  lut  he  would 
not  warrant  any  romance  to  be  ihejiijl  that  ever  was  written.  It  is  tluis  that  feme  writers,  more  learned  than 
fugacious,  have  difcovcred  the  firll  inventor  of  epiilolary  correfpondence.  A  lady  receives  this  honour  :  luch 
Icavning  is  defperate  !  From  the  Afiatic  Refearches  and  other  publications  on  Oriental  litcralure,  weaie  led  to 
Vitllcvc,  iliat  the  naiive  country  of  romance  is  the  call ;  where  it  I'eeius  to  have  flourilhed  in  all  its  extrava^anl 
graodeur  fT9in  time  imnicrDoi  ial. 
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Romance,  have  invented  their  tales  of  knights-errant,  monfters,  and 
''"^''  "~  giants. 

"  De  Saint  Foix,  in  his  Hiftorical  Efl'ays  on  this  fub- 
jecl,  thus  exprefles  himfelf :  '  Women  and  girls  were 
not  in  greater  fecurity  when  they  palFed  by  abbeys. 
The  monks  fuftained  an  aflault  ratiier  than  relinquifh 
their  prey  :  if  they  faw  themfelves  loOng  ground,  they 
brought  to  their  walls  the  relics  of  fome  faint.  Then  it 
generally  happened  that  the  afTailants,  feized  with  aw- 
ful veneration,  retired,  and  dared  not  to  purfue  their 
vengeance.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  enchanters,  of 
the  enchantments,  and  of  the  enchanted  caftles,  defcribed 
in  romances.' 

"  To  thefe  may  be  added  what  the  author  of  Northern 
Antiquities.  Vol.  I.  p.  243,  writes,  that  '  as  the  walls 
of  the  caftles  ran  winding  round  them,  they  often  called 
them  by  a  name  which  fignifiedycT/>fn/j  or  dragons  ;  and 
in  thefe  were  commonly  fecured  the  women  and  young 
maids  of  diftinflion,  who  were  feldom  fafe  at  a  time 
when  fo  many  bold  warriors  were  rambling  up  and 
down  in  fearch  of  adventures.  It  was  this  cuftom 
which  gave  occafion  to  ancient  romancers,  who  knew 
not  how  to  defcrihe  any  thing  fimply,  to  invent  fo 
many  fables  concerning  princelfes  of  great  beauty, 
guarded  by  dragons.' 

"  The  Italian  romances  of  the  14th  century  were 
fpread  abroad  in  great  numbers.  They  formed  the  po- 
lite literature  of  the  day.  But  if  it  is  not  permitted  to 
authors  freely  to  exprefs  tlieir  ideas,  and  give  full  play 
to  the  imagination,  thefe  works  mud  never  be  placed 
in  the  lludy  of  the  rigid  moralift.  They  indeed  pulhed 
their  indelicacy  to  the  verge  of  groffhefs,  and  feemed 
rather  to  feek  than  to  avoid  fcsnes  which  a  modern 
would  blufh  to  defcribe.  They  (to  employ  the  expref- 
fion  of  one  of  their  authors )  were  not  athamed  to  name 
what  God  had  created.  Cinthia,  Bandello,  and  others, 
but  chiefly  Boccacio,  rendered  libertinifm  agreeable, 
by  the  fafcinating  charms  of  a  polilhed  ftyle,  and  a  lu- 
xuriant imagination. 

"  This  however  muft  not  be  admitted  as  an  apology 
for  immoral  works  ;  for  poifon  Is  ftiil  poifon,  even  when 
it  is  delicious.  Such  works  were,  and  llill  continue 
to  be,  the  favourites  of  a  nation  which  is  ftigmatifed 
for  being  prone  to  illicit  pleasures  and  impure  amours. 
They  arc  ftill  curious  in  their  editions,  and  are  not  par- 
fm»onioub  in  their  price  for  what  they  call  an  uncailra- 
ted  opy.  There  are  many  Italians,  not  literary  men, 
who  are  in  polFelTKin  of  an  ample  library  of  ihefe  old 
novelilts. 

"  If  we  pafs  over  the  moral  irregularities  of  the.c  ro- 
mances, we  may  dilcovtr  ?■  rich  vein  of  invention,  which 
only  requires  to  be  rekafcd  from  that  rubbith  which 
disfigures  it  to  become  of  an  invalu.rble  price.  The 
Dccameruns,  the  Hccatnmmiti,  and  the  Novellas  of  thefe 
writers,  made  no  inconfiderable  fi:ure  in  the  little  li- 
brary of  our  Shakelpeare.  Chaucer  is  a  i.iotorious  imi- 
tator and  lover  of  them;  his  Knight's  Tale  is  little  more 
than  a  par  iphrafc  of  Boccacio's  Tefeoide.  Fontaine 
has  cau;^ht  all  their  charms  with  all  thdr  liceniioufiiefs. 
From  fuch  work?,  thefe  great  poets,  anJ  many  of  their 
contemporaries,  frequently  borrou-ed  their  plots  ;  not 
vmcommonlv  kindled  at  their  flame  the  ardour  of  their 
};eniui  ;  but  bending  too  fubmiSive'.y  to  their  own  pe- 
cnli.ir  tafte,  or  thnt  of  their  age,  in  cxtrafling  the  ere, 
Uiey  have  not  purified  it  of  th«  alloy. 
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"  We  nmft  now  turn  our  contemplation  to  the  French  Romance 
romances  of  the  laft  century.  They  were  then  carried 
to  a  point  of  perf;(5tion,  which  as  romances  they  can- 
not exceed.  To  this  the  Aftrea  of  D'Urfc  greatly 
contributed.  It  was  followed  by  the  illuftrious  Bafla, 
the  great  Cyrus,  Clelia,  Sec.  which,  though  not  adapt- 
ed to  the  prefcnt  age,  gave  celebrity  to  their  autliors. 
Their  ftyle,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Aftrea,  is  diffufc  and 
infipid.  Zaide  (attributed  by  fome  to  Segrais,  but  by 
Huet  to  Madame  La  Fayette)  and  the  princefs  o; 
Cleves  are  tranflated,  and  though  they  are  mafterpieces 
ot  the  kind,  were  never  popular  in  our  country,  and 
are  little  adapted  to  its  genius. 

"  It  is  not  furprifing  that  romances  have  been  regard- 
ed as  pernicious  to  good  fenfe,  morals,  tafte,  and  hte- 
rature.  It  was  in  this  light  that  they  were  confidered  by 
Boileau  ;  becaafe  a  few  had  fucceeded,  a  croud  imita- 
ted their  examples.  GomberviUe  and  Scudery,  and  a 
few  more  were  admired  ;  but  the  fatirift  dllFolved  tha 
iliufion.  This  he  did  moft  effedlually  by  a  dialogue, 
in  which  he  ridicules  thofe  citizens  of  a  certain  diftrid» 
whofe  charaiflers  were  concealed  in  thefe  romances,  un- 
der the  names  of  Brutus,  Horace  Codes,  Lucretius, 
and  Clelia.  This  dialogue  he  only  read  to  his  friends» 
atid  did  not  give  it  for  a  long  time  to  the  public,  ai 
he  efteemed  mademoifelle  de  Scudery  :  but  when  at 
length  it  was  publilhed,  it  united  all  the  romance  wri- 
ters againftour  fatirift. 

"  From  romances,  which  had  now  exhaufted  the  pa- 
tience of  the  public,  fprung  novels.  They  attempted 
to  allure  attention  by  this  inviting  title,  and  reducing 
their  works  from  ten  to  two  volumes.  The  name  of 
romance  difgufted ;  and  they  fubftituted  thofe  of  hifto- 
ries,  lives,  memoirs,  and  adventures.  In  thefe  works 
(obferves  Irail)  they  quitted  the  unnatural  incidents, 
the  heroic  projefls,  the  complicated  and  endlefs  in- 
trigues, and  the  exertion  of  noble  paffions  ;  heroes  were 
not  now  taken  from  the  throne,  they  were  fought  for 
even  amongft  the  loweft  ranks  of  the  people.  On  this 
fubject,  I  fiiill  juft  obferve,  that  a  novel  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous poifon  in  the  hand  of  a  libertine  ;  it  may  be  a 
ialutary  medicine  in  that  of  a  vii-tuous  writer."    See 

No  V  E  L. 

ROMAGNA,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the  pope's 
territories,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ferrarefe, 
on  the  fouih  by  Tufcany  and  the  duchy  of  Urbino, 
on  tiie  eaft  by  die  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  on  the  well 
by  the  Bolognefe  and  a  part  of  Tufcany.  It  is  fertile 
in  corn,  wine,  oil,  fine  fruits,  and  paftures.  It  has 
alfo  mine«,  mineral  waters,  and  fait- works,  which  make 
its  jrincipal  revenue.      Ravenna  is  the  capital  town. 

ROMANIA,  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Bulgaria,  on  the  eaft  by  the 
Black  Sea,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Archipelago  and  the 
fea  of  Marmora,  and  on  the  weft  by  Macedonia  and 
Bulgaria;  being  200  miles  in  length  and  150  in 
breadth.  It  was  formerly  called  Thrace^  and  is  the 
principal  and  largeft  of  all  the  provinces  the  Turks  pof- 
fi-fs  in  Euiope.  It  is  a  fruitful  country  In  corn  and 
paftures,  and  there  are  mires  of  fdver,  lead,  and  alum. 
It  is  divided  into  three  great  governments  or  fangia- 
cates ;  namely,  Kirkcl,  of  which  Philipoli  is  the  ca- 
pital ;  Galipcli,  whofe  capital  is  of  the  fame  name  ; 
and  Byzantiam,  or  Byzia,  or  Viza,  of  which'Con- 
flaiUinople    is  the  capital.      The    Turks   beftow   th4 

nam? 
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R  .ni»i:o,  n.-inu  (■■(  Romel'ia  on  all  iIk  lerritories  they  poflefs  in 

Ronic.  liuvoiK'. 
'^"''^*'  ROMANO  (Giulia),  a  famous  painter,  was  the 
ililtiple  ol'  R.i[Jiacl,  who  liad  I'uch  aii  aftsclion  for  him, 
that  he  appointed  him,  with  John  Francis,  Pcnni,  bis 
lieir.  His  conceptions  were  more  extraordinary  and 
more  e'.eva:ed  th;m  even  tliofe  of  his  rnaller,  but.  not 
io  nauiral.  He  was  wonderful  in  the  choice  of  atti- 
tudes ;  but  did  not  perfefliy  undcrftand  die  lights  and 
Ihadcb,  and  is  frequently  hailh  and  ungraceful.  'I'he 
folds  of  his  drapciics,  fays  Du  Ftefnoy,  are  neither 
biauiifiil  nor  great,  e.ify  nor  natural,  but  all  extrava- 
gant, like  the  fant.UUcal  habits  of  comedians.  He  was, 
however,  fuperior  to  raoft  painters,  by  his  profound 
knowledge  of  antiquity  ;  and,  by  convcrfmg  with  tlie 
works  ot  the  moll  excellent  poets,  particularly  Homer, 
he  made  himlelf  mailer  of  the  qualifications  necelfarily 
required  in  a  great  dcfigncr.  Julio  Romano  was  alio 
well  Ikilkd  in  architeiflure.  He  was  employed  by  car- 
dinal de  Medici?,  who  was  afterwards  pope  under  the 
name  oi  dement  Vll.;  and  afterwards  went  to  Mantua, 
whither  he  was  invited  by  Frederic  Gonzaga,  marquis 
of  that  city,  in  order  to  avoid  his  being  jultly  punilhed 
for  his  haviiig  drawn  at  Rome  the  deligns  ot  20  ob- 
fcene  plates,  engraved  by  Mirk  Antony,  to  which  ^\.- 
letine  added  the  fame  number  of  fennels.  Julio  Ro- 
mano enibcUilhcd  the  city  of  Mantua  with  many  ot  his 
performances  both  in  palming  and  architecture  ;  and 
died  in  that  city  In  1545,  at  54  years  of  age,  much 
regretted  by  the  marquis,  who  had  an  extraordinary 
iriendfiiip  for  him. 

ROME,  a  very  ancient  and  celebrated  city  of  Ita- 
ly, lituated  on  the  river  Tiber,  in  E.  Lung.  13'-'.  N. 
I..at.  41 .  45.  once  the  capital  of  the  greatelt  empire  in 
the  world;  and  famous  in  modern  hillory  for  being  the 
centre  of  an  ecclellaflical  tyranny,  by  which  for  many 
ages  the  greatell  part  of  the  world  was  held  in  fubjec- 
j  tion. 
Romans  The  ancient  Romans  derived  their  origin  from  JE.- 

dtfcendcd  neas  the  Trojan  hero  :  and  thouc;h  tome  hlllorians  pre- 
froin  JE.-  t£j,j  jg  f^g.^  j,J5  voyage  into  Italy  as  a  mere  fable,  yet 
no  futlicicnt  reafons  for  reje<fling  iliis  account  have  been 
offered,  nor  has  any  more  probable  hillory  of  the  origin 
of  the  Roman  name  been  given  ;  fo  that,  without  en- 
tering into  the  difpute,  we  Ihall  proceed  to  the  hillory 
cf  jEncas  and  his  fuccetfors  as  they  are  recorded  by  the 
generality  of  Latin  writers. 

Whtn  the  Greeks,  by  tlie   treachery  of  the  fons  of 
Antenor,  or   by  whatever  other  means    it  happened, 
ivere   become   mailers  of  Troy,  ^'Eneas  with  the  forces 
under  his  command  retired  into  the  fortrefs  of  the  city, 
J         and  defended  It  bravely  tor  fome  time  ;  but  yielding  at 
VEncas  flies  ^oglh  to  necciruv,  he  conveyed  away  his  gods,  his  fa- 
trom  Tr.7  ther,  wife,  and  children,  with  every  thing  he  had  that 
to  mount     was  valuable,  and,  followed  by  a  numerous  crowd  of 
Tnjans,  fled  to  the  lliong  places  of  Mount   Ida.     Hi- 
ther all  liiofe  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  more  an- 
xious than  the  reft  to  preferve  their  libertv,  flocked  to 
him  from  the  feveral  towns  of  Troas.     His  army  thus 
ai^gmented    and  advantageouHy  polled,  he  continued 
quiet,  wilting  for  the  deiarture   of  the  Greek--,  who, 
it  was  imagined,  would  return  home  as  foon    as   they 
liad  pilla^'cd  the  country.     But  thtfe,  alter  they  had 
enriched  tlumulvc:,  with  the  fpoils  of  Troy  and   of  the 
neighbourio|;  towns,   turned  their  armo  againll  tlic  fu- 
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gitives,  refolving  to  attack  them  in  their  ftrong-holds     Romf. 
upon  the  mountain.     -Eneas,  to  avoid  the   hazard  of  ''••^^^'''~' 
being  forced   in  his  lalt  refuge,   had  lecourfe  to  nego- 
ciation  ;  and,  by  bis  heralds,  intreated  the  enemy  not  rvfakcn 
to  conltraiu  hinr  to  a  battle.     Peace  was  granted  him,  peace  with 
on  condllron  that  he  with  his  followers  quitted  the  Tro-  the  Greek* 
jan  territories  ;  and  the  Greeks,  on  their  part,  pronii- 1""^ '"«« 
ted  not  to  molell    him   in   his  retreat,  but  to  let  him  "• 
fafely  pat's  through  any  couirtry  within  the  extent  of 
their  domination. 

Upon  this  alfurance  jEneas  equipped  a  fleet,  in  or- 
der to  feek  a  tettlemenl  in  tome  foreign  land.  We  are 
told,  that  at  his  departure  he  left  his  eldell  fon  Afca- 
nius  with  the  Dal)  htes,  a  people  of  Bilhynia,  who  de- 
frred  to  have  him  lor  their  king  ;  but  that  the  young 
prince  did  not  remain  long  wiih  tl.em  :  for  when  Sca- 
mandrius  (Allyanax),  with  the  reil  of  the  Heclond.^ 
whom  Ncoptolenius  permitted  to  return  honre  from 
Greece,  repaired  to  him,  he  put  himfelf  at  their  head, 
and  led  them  back  to  their  native  country. 

The  Trojan  having  croli'ed  the  Hellelpont,  arrived 
in  the  peninlula  otPallene,  where  he  built  a  city,  call- 
ed trcjirr  him  JEnaa,  and  left  rn  it  a  part  of  that  mul- 
titude which  had  followed  him.  From  thenee  he  fail- 
ed to  Delos  :  and  thence  to  Cythera,  where  he  ereiled 
a  temple  to  Venus.  He  built  another  to  the  fame  god- 
defs  m  Zacynthus,  in  whLh  illand  he  llkewife  inllitu- 
ted  games,  called  the  races  of  JEiieas  and  Venus  :  the 
tlatues  ot  both,  fays  Dionyirus,  aie  flaiiding  to  this 
day.  In  Leucas,  where  theTrcjans  landed,  was  to  be 
fcen,  in  the  fame  author's  time,  a  temple  cre<2ed  to  Ve- 
nus the  mother  of  iEneas.  Nor  were  Acfium  and  Am- 
bracla  without  monuments  that  lellitied  his  arrival  in 
thofe  places.  At  Dodona  were  found  brazen  vafes, 
upon  which  the  name  of  the  Trojan  hero,  who  had 
made  an  offering  of  them  to  Jupiter,  was  engraven  in 
old  characters.  Not  tar  from  Buthrotos,  In  Epitus,  a 
Trojan  camp  which  had  efcaped  lire  injuries  of  time, 
retained  the  name  of  Trcja.  All  thefe  antiquities,  fl:ill 
fublilling  in  the  reign  of  Augultus,  were  then  looked 
upon  as  indilputable  proofs  ot  -Eneas's  voyage  to  Epl- 
rus  :  "  and  that  he  came  into  Italy  (adds  tlie  fame 
Dionyflub)  we  have  the  concurrent  tellimony  of  all  the 
Romans ;  the  ceremonies  they  obtcrve  in  their  facri- 
fices  and  fellivals  bear  witnefs  to  it,  as  alfo  the  Sibyl- 
line books,  the  Pythian  oracles,  and  many  other  things 
which  nobody  can  reafonably  rejeft  as  invented  merely 
for  ornament." 

The  firit  land  of  Italy  -which  .^Eneas  made,  after 
croihng  the  Ionian  it-a,  was  cape  Miner  va,  in  lapy^ia  ; 
and  here  he  went  on  fhore.  Sailing  afterwards  from 
hence,  and  coaiting  along  the  ibuth-eall  of  Italy  and 
the  call  and  fouth  lides  of  Sicily,  he  arrived  with  his 
fleet  either  by  ch^  ice  or  by  llrefs  ot  we.ither  at  the  port 
of  Drepanuni  in  that  ifland.  Elymus  and  vEgellus,  who 
had  efcaped  i'rom  Troy  a  little  before  him,  had  brougiiC 
a  Trojan  colony  to  tliis  place,  ^neas  augmented  it 
by  a.  good  number  of  his  followers,  whom,  pleafed  to 
have  lound  a  fate  reiling  place  af'ter  many  dingers  and 
fatiguing  vcyaget,  he  willingly  left  bthliid  him  at  their 
requcll  ;  thou^.h  certain  auihors  pretend  that  he  was 
coinlralned  to  it  by  tire  difhcully  of  tranfporting  them, 
becaufc  tome  Trojin  women,  weary  of  the  fea,  had 
burnt  a  conliderable  part  if  Ms  Ihlps. 

jEneas,  leaving  iJrepanum,  fleered  his  courfc  for 
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Italy  acrofs  the  Tyrrhenian  fe.T.  To  the  cape  where  he    over  tothe  Rutuli  ;  and  by  ftirring  them  up,  brought     Rone. 

fird  landed,  he   gave  name  Palinurus,  from    one    of  on  a   battle  between  them    and  the  Latins,  in  which  ^'•■'^'"^ 

Ills  pilots  who  died  there.     The  little  illand  of  Leuca-    both  he  and  Latinus  were  killed.  Thus  .*Eneas,  by  the 

iia,  not  far  dillant,  whither  he  failed  next,  got  its  name  death  of  his  father-in-law,  and  by  that  oi  a  troublefome 

is  like  manner  from  a  daughter  of  ./Eneas's  filler,  who  rival,  come  into  the  quiet  poflellion  of  the  kingdom  of 

there  ended  her  days.  The  port  ot  Mifeniim,  the  illand  Latium,  which  he  governed  with  great  wifdom,  and 

of  Pn^chyia,  and  tlie  promontory  of  Cajeta  where  he  tranfmitted  to  his  porterity. 

fucccflively  arrived  were  fo  called  from  being  the   bu-        jEneas  is  faid  tn  have  reigned  three  years  ;  during 

rial  places,  the  firft  of  a  noble  Trnjan  his  companion,  which  time  he  ertabliihed  the  worlhip  of  the  gods  of  his 

the  fecond    of  his    kir.fwoman,  and  the   third  of  his  own  country,  and  to  the  religion  of  the  Latins  added 

nurfe.     At  length  tl;e  Tnjiin  prince  and  his  chofen  that  of  Troy.     The  two  Palladiums,  which  had  been 

band  finilhed  their  tedious  and  painful  voyages  on  the  the  proteiflors  of  that  city,   became  the  tutelary  deities 

coafl  of  the  fince  famous  Latium.    This  was  a  fm,all  of  L;ivinium,  and,  in  after  ages,  of  the  whole  Roman 

territory  on  the  call  fide  of  the  liver  Tiber,  contain-  empire.     The  worfhip  cf  Vefla  was  likewife  introduced 

ir.g  a  part  of  the  prcfcnt  C.nrpcgna  <li  Roma  :  Latinus  by  jEneas  ;  and  virgins,  from  her  called  Vejlah,  were 

■was  the  king  of  it ;  his  capital  town,  Laurentum  ;  his  appointed  to  keep  a  lire  continually  burning  in  honour 

fubjeifts,  a  people  who,  till  his  time  called  y^ior/i;/Vj,  of  that  goddcfs.  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  many  otherdeities 

had  from  him  taken  t!  e  name  of  Latins.     Here,  far  who  had  been  revered  in  Troy,  became,  in  all  likeli- 

removed  from  their  implacable  enemies  the  Greeks,  hood,  known  to  the  Latins  by  means  of  .^neas;  which 

./Eneas  and  his  followers  undertook  to  raife  a  fecond  gave  occafion  to  the  poets  of  reprefenting  him  under 

Troy:  they  fortified  a  camp  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ti-  the  charafler  of  a  pious  hero. 

her,  gave  it  the  name  of  7"/-c/,  and  flattered  themfelves        While  jEneas    was  thus  employed,  the  Rutuli,  an- 

with  the  lit  pes  of  a  quiet  fettlment,  and  a  period  to  cient  enemies  of  the  Latin  name,  entering  into  an  alli- 

all  their  unhajipy  adventures.  ance  with  Mezentius  king  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  took 

When  iEncHS  arrived  in  Italy,  Latinus  was  engaged  the  field  with  a  defign  to  drive  out  thofe  new-comers, 

in  a  war   with  the   Rutu'.i,  a  neighbo\iring  people,  in  of  whofe  power  they  began    to  conceive  no  fmall  jea- 

which  he  was  attended  but  with  very  indifferent  fuccefs,  loufy.     jEneas  marched  out  againft  them  at  the  head 

when  news  was  bnuight  him  that  a  foreign  army  had  of  his  Trojans  and  Latins.     Hereupon  a  battle  enfued» 

riiade  a  delcent  on  his  coalls,  pillaged  the  maritime  part  i\'hich  lafted  till  night;  when  .lEneas  being  pulhed  to 

of  his  dominions,  and  were  fortifying  themfelves  in  a  the  banks  of  the  Numicus,  which  ran  clofe  by  Lavi- 

camp  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  fca.     Hereupon  lie  niiim,  and  forced   into  that  river,  was  there  drowned. 

itiarchedapair.fi  them  with  all  his  forces,  hoping  to  The  Trojans  concealed  his  body  ;  and  pretending   that 

oblige  tlieni  to  reimbark  and  abandon  his  dominions,  be  had  vanifhed  away  on  a  fudden,  made  him  pafs  for 

without    meeting    with  any  great    rel'iftance   from  a  a  deity  among  his  credulous  fubjeds,  who  accordingly 

band  of  vagabonds,  as  he  fuppofed,  or  pirates,  come  erefted  a  temple  to  him  under  die  title  oi  Juplttr  In- 

only    10  feek  for    plunder:  but  finding    them,  as  he  diges. 

drew  near,  wcU-aimcd,  and  regularly  dr.awu  up,  he  Upon  tlie  deatli  of  ./Eneas,  his  fon  Euryleon^ailcd  s„„j^JjjJ 
thought  it  advifable  to  forbear  engaging  troops  that  alfo  Afcanius  and  /.■</.//,  afcended  the  throne  ;  *ut  asbj-hisfoa 
appeared  fo  well  difciplined  ;  and,  inflead  of  venturing  the  young  king  did  not  think  it  advifable  to  venture  Afcanius, 
a  battle,  to  defire  a  parley.  In  this  cfnference  Lati-  a  battle  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  with  a  for- 
ms un.lerllandii'g  who  they  were,  and  being  at  the  midable  enemy,  who  proniifed  himfelf  great  fuccef 
fame  time  llruck  with  tenor,  and  touched  with  com-  from  the  de;ith  cf  ..Eneas,  he  had  the  prudence  to  con- 
pafTion  for  thofe  br.ive  but  unfortunate  men,  entered  fine  hinilelf  within  the  walls  cf  Lavinium,  and  to  trv 
into  a  treaty  with  them,  and  alTigned  them  a  trai.^  of  whether  he  could,  by  an  honourable  treaty,  put  an  end 
land  for  a  fcttlement,  on  condition  that  they  fliould  to  fo  dangerous  a  war.  But  the  haughty  Mezentius 
employ  their  ariKs  and  e.\ert  their  valour  in  defence  of  demanding  of  the  Latins,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of 
his  dominions,  and  look  upon  the  Rutuli  as  a  common  a  peace,  that  they  lliould  pay  him  yeatly,  by  way  of 
enemv_  Tiijs  condition  .(Eneas  readily  accepted  ;  and  tribute,  all  the  v.ine  produced  in  the  territor)'  of  La- 
complied  with  his  cng.igcment  fo  faithfully,  that  La-  tium,  Afcanius  reje>.^ed  the  propofal  with  the  utmoft 
tinus  came  at  lcn2;th  to  rcpofe  an  entire  confidence  in  indignation  ;  and  having  catifed  all  the  vines  through- 
the  Trojan  ;  and  In  proof  of  it  g,ivo  him  Laviuia,  his  nut  his  dominions  to  be  confecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  bv 
daughter  and  only  cliiid,  in  marriage,  fecuring  to  him  that  means  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  comply  with  the 
by  that  means  the  fucceirion  to  the  throne  of  Latinm,  enemy's  requell,  he  refolved  to  make  a  vigorous  fally, 
iEneas,  to  teltify  his  gratiude  to  Latinus,  and  affec-  and  try  whether  he  could,  by  force  of  arms,  bring  the 
tion  for  Lavinia,  gave  her  name  to  the  camp  tlie  infulling  T)  nhenian  to  more  reafonable  terms.  The 
had  pitched;  and  inllead  of  Troy  called  it  I.nvi-  main  body  of  the  enemy's  army  was  encamped  at  fome 
n\u',n.  The  Trojans  followed  the  example  of  their  dillance  from  Lavinium  ;  but  Laufus,  the  fen  ofMe- 
Icader  ;  and  by  making  alliances  with  La'in  families,  be-  zentius,  with  the  flower  of  their  youth  under  his  com- 
came,  ill  a  Ihort  lime,  one  and  tlie  fame  jicoplc  with  mand,  lay  cntienched  at  the  very  gates  of  the  cllv. 
the  Latins.          ^  The  Trojans,  v^ho  had  been  long  accuftomed  to  make 

In  the  mean  lime  Turnus,  the  queen's  nephew,  who  vigorous  (allies,  marching  out  in  the    night,  attacked 

had  been  brought  up  in  the  palace  under  the  eye  of  the  poll  where  Laulus  commanded,  forced  his  entrench- 

L.itinus,  ard  entertained  hopes  of  marrying  Lavinia  nieuf:,  and  obliged  the  troops  he  had  with   him  tofiv? 

and  fuccecdiBg    to  the  throne,  feeing  the  princefs  be-  themfelves  by  flying  to  the  main  body  of  the   army    en- 

Howed  on  a  ftranger,  and  all  his  views  defeated,  went  camped  on  the  plain  ;  but  the  une.xpetfted  arrival  and 
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R^.iivf.  wenlirow  of  their  adv.ince-gu:ud  ftnick  them  with  fucli 
terror,  that,  iiiftcad  of  ltP|ipiiiK  the  flight  of  their  com- 
pinions,  llicy  fi'-'d  with  them,  in  great  diforder,  to  ;he 
iielglibouriiig  mountains.  Tho  Latins  purfiied  them, 
and  in  the  purfuit  Laiuus  was  killed  :  wlioie  dea:li  io 
ililcouraged  Mezentius,  tJiat  he  immediately  i'ucd  lor 
peace  ;  which  w.is  granted  him,  upon  condition  ,  that 
lor  the  future  the  Tiber  Ihoiild  be  tlie  boundary  be- 
tween the  Latin  and  Herruii^n  terrltrries. 
H;»  k'lnJ  I"  '■'«    '^'=3"   '"'''*  Lavinia,  who  had  been  left  with 

r.t'rs  toLi-  child  bv  ^neas,  entertaining  a  ftrong  jealouly  of  llie 
vini.and  ambition  of  her  f.m-in  law,  retired  to  the  woods  and 
was  there  peaceably  delivered  of  a  fon,  who,  from  his 
father,  was  named  y£V.w,  and,  fiom  the  place  of  his 
birth,  had  the  furname  of  Sylvius  :  but  as  the  queen's 
fli'^ht,  who  had  difappeared  on  a  fuJden,  railed  iulpi- 
cions  at  Lavlnium  prejudical  to  the  reputation  ot  AC- 
raniiis,  he  ufvd  all  poQible  means  to  remove  them,  cau- 
fed  diligent  fearch  to  be  piade  after  Lavinia,  calmed 
her  fears,  and  prevailed  upon  her  to  return  to  the  town 
with  her  fon  whom  he  ever  after  treated  as  a  brother. 
Lavinium  grew  every  day  more  populous  ;  but  as  it 
was  in  reality  the  patrimony  of  Lavinia,  and  the  inhe- 
ritance of  her  fon  Sylvius,  Afcanius  refolved  to  refign 
it  to  them,  and  build  elfewhere  another  city  for  him- 
felf.  This  he  made  the  place  of  his  refidence,  and  the 
capital  of  his  new  kingdom,  calling  it  j^il,a  Louga  ; 
Alba,  from  a  white  fow,  which  we  are  told  jEneas 
had  found  in  the  place  where  it  was  built ;  and  Longa, 
to  diftinguilh  it  from  another  town  of  the  fnme  name 
in  the  country  of  the  Marli  ;  or  rather,  becaufe  it  ex- 
tended, w'ithout  having  much  breadth,  the  whole  length 
•  f  a  lake  near  which  it  was  built.  It  was  30  years  af- 
ter the  building  of  Lavinium  that  Afcanius  fixed  his 
abode  at  Alba;  and  there  he  died,  after  a  reign  of 
about  38  years,  12  of  which  he  had  relided  at  his  new 
fettlement.  He  left  a  fon  called  lulus  ;  fo  that  between 
him  and  Sylvius  lay  the  right  of  luccetfion  to  tlie  La- 
tin throne 
grandfon  of  ^neas 

The  Litins  not  thinking  it  their  intereft  to  continue 
divided,  as  it  were,  into  two   ftates,  refolved  to   unite 
Alba  and  Lavinium  into  one  fovereignty  j  and  as  Syl- 
,1        vius  was  born  of  Lavinia  the  daughter  of  Latinus,  and 
Rcfiirnsthe  had  thereby  an   undoubted  title  to  the  kingdom  of  his 
Ki.g.fcni.   grandfather,  whereas  the    other   was   but  the  ion  of  a 
Uranger,  the  Latins  bellowed  the   crown  on  Sylvius; 
and,  10  make  lulus  fome  amends,  decreed  to  him  the 
fivereign  power  in  affairs  of  religion  ;  a  power  which 
thenceforth  continued  in  his  family.     Sylvius  was  fuc- 
cceded  by  13  kings  of  the  fame  race,  who  for  near  400 
years  reit^ned  at  Alba  :  but  we  fcarcc  know  any  thing 
of  th.-m  befid.s  their  nam*-?,  and  the  years  of  their  re- 
fpeftive  reigns.     .^  icas   Sylvius  d  ed,  after  a  reign  of 
20  years.     His  fon,  called  alfo  JEncas  Sylvius,  govern- 
ed Latium  3 1  years.     Latinus  Sylvius,  who  fucceeded 
him,  fwayed   the  fceptre  for  the  fpace   ot   5 1    years — 
Alba  leigned  39  ;  Capetus,  by  Livy  named  yftys,    26; 
Capis,   28;  and    Capetus,    13.     Tibcrinus,    who  fuc- 
ceeded him,  engaged   in  a  war  which  proved  fatal   to 
liim;   for  in  a  battle  which  was  fought  on  the  banks  of 


the  latter  being  the  fon,  and  the  former  the 
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the  Albnla,  he  was  forced  into  that  river  and  drowned 
From  him  the  river  took   the  name  of  Tiler,  wliich  it 
has  borne  ever  fince.     Agrlppa  fucceeded  Tiberinus 
after  a  reign  of  eight  years ;  and  left  the  tlirone,  which 
I 


he  hsL  held  41  years,  to  Alladius  ;  who  reigned  19,  and     Rowf. 
was  fucceeded  by  Avcntinus,  who  left  his  name  to  the 
Iiill  Avcntiiius,  wliere  he  was   inteircd.     Procas,   who 
fucceeded  him,  and  reigned  25  years,  was  the  father  of 
Nuniitor  and   Amuliiis  ;  anil  at  his  death   bequeathed 
the  throne  to  his  elder  fon   L'umitor.     But    Amulius, 
who  fjrpalfed  hi.',  brother  inciuiage  and  underllanding, 
drove  him  from  the  throne  ;  and  to  fecure  it  to  hiinfell, 
murdered    .A^gellus,     Nnmitoi's  only  fon,  and  confe- 
crated  his    d.iueliter    Rhea    Sylvia   to  the   worlhip  of        i^ 
Vella,  by  which  llie  was  obliged  to  perpetual  virginity.  Adverwire 
But  thi=  precaution  proved  incfi'ec^ual  ;  for  as  the  Vef-  of  Hliea 
tal  was  going  to  a  neighbourii.g  fpring  to  fetch    water    J 
for  the  perfi^rmanceof  a  facrifite  to  Mars,  (he  was  met 
and  ravillied  by  a  man  in  a  military  habit,  like  that  in 
which   the    god  Mars    is  reprefented.     Seme  authors 
think  tliat  this  counterfeit  Mars  was  a  lover  come   thi- 
t!  cr  by  her  appointment  ;  others  charge  Amulit;shim- 
felf  with  uling  this  violence  to  his  niece,  not  fo  much  to 
giatity  his  luft,  as  to  have  a  pretence  to  dellroy  her. — 
For  ever  after  l;e   caufed   her  to  be  carefully  watched, 
till  ihe  was  delivered  of  two  fons  ;  and  then  exaggerat- 
ing her  Clime  in  an  affembly  of  the  people, he  prevailed 
upon  them  to  fentence  her  to  death,  and  to  condemn 
the  fruit   of  her  criminal  amour  to   be  thrown  into  the         j, 
Tiber.     The  fentence  againft  Rhea  was,  according  to  Of  Romu- 
fome   authors,  changed  by  Amulius,  at  the  requeft  of  lus  and  Ke- 
his  daughter  Antho,    into  perpetual  confinement,  but  f"'"' 
executed  againft  the  twins  ;  who  being  laid  in  a  wooden 
trough,  and  carried  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Palatine,  were 
theie  turned  adrift  on  the  Tiber,   which  at   that  lime 
overflowed  its  banks.     But  the  wind  and  ftream  proved 
both  fo  favourable,  that  at  the  fall  of  the  water  the  two 
infants  were  left  fafe  on  the  ftrand,  and  were  therehap- 
pily  found  by  Faullulus,  the   chief  of  the  king's   fiiep- 
herds,  and    fuckled    by  his  wife  Acca  Laurent'a,  who 
for   her  diforderly  life  was  called  Lufa  ;  and   this  pro- 
bably gave  rife  to  die  fabulous  miracle   of  their   being 
nurfed  by  a  wolf. 

As  Fauftulus  was  probably  well  acquainted  with  the 
birth  of  the  twins,  he  took  more  than  ordinary  care  of 
their  education,  and  fent  them  to  Gabii  to  be  inllruifled 
there   in    Greek    literature.     As  they   grew  up,  they 
appeared  to  have  fomething  great  in  their  mien  and  air 
which    conmianded    refpL-it ;  and  the  afcendant  which 
they  alFumed  over  the  other  fiicpherds  made  them  dread- 
ed in  the  forefts,  where  they  exercifed  a  fort  of  empire. 
A  quarrel  happening  between  theherdfmen  of  Amulius 
and  thofe  of  Numitor,  the  two  brothers  took  the  part 
of  the  former  againft  the  latter ;  and  lomc  blood  being 
fhed  in  the  fray,  the  adverfe  party,  to  he  revenged  on 
Romulus  and   Remus  (lorfo  the  twins   were  called),  on 
thefellival  of  lAipercalia,  furprifcd  Remus,  and  carried 
him  beiore  Numitor,  to  be  punilhcd  according   to  his 
deferts.     But  Numitor  feeling  himftlf  touched  in   the 
piifoner's  favour  alked  him  where   he  was   born,  and 
who  were  his  parents.     His  anfwer  immediately  flruck 
Numitor  with  a  lively   remembrance  of  his  two  grand- 
fons  ;  their  age,  which  was  about  18  years,  Kgrecd  with 
the  lime  when  tl^c  two  infants  were  expofeJ   upon  the 
'J'iber  ;  and  there  needed  no  more  to  change  his  anger 
into  tendcrnefs. 

In  the  mean  time  Romulus,  eager  to  ref.  ue  his  bro- 
ther, and  purfue  ihofe  wlio  had  carried  him  off,  SKas 
preparing  to  be  revenged  on  them  ;  but  Fauftulus  dii- 
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fuaded  him  from  it;  and  op.  that  occafion,  difclofing  to 
'  him  his  birth,  awakened  in  his  breaft  fentiments  worthy 
of  his  extraaion.  He  refolved,  at  all  adventures,  to  at- 
tempt the  delivering  of  his  motlier  and  gr.indfathcr  from 
oppreffion.  With  this  view  he  aifembled  the  country 
people,  over  whom  he  had  alfumed  a  kind  of  fovereign- 
ly,  and  engaged  them  to  come  to  the  city  on  an  ap- 
pointed d.ty,  and  enter  it  by  ditferent  gates,  provided 
with  arms,  which  they  were  to  conceal.  While  Ro- 
mulus was  thus  difpofing  every  thing  for  the  execution 
of  his  defign,  Numitor  made  the  fame  difcovery  to  Re- 
mus conc.rning  his  parents,  and  the  oppreffions  they 
groaned  under  ;  which  fc  fired  him,  that  he  was  ready 
to  embark  in  any  enterprife.  But  Numitor  took  care 
to  moderate  the  tranfports  of  his  grandlbn,  and  only 
delired  him  to  acquamt  his  brother  with  what  he  had 
heard  from  him,  and  to  fend  him  to  his  houfe.  Ro- 
mulus foon  came,  and  was  tallowed  by  Faullulus,  who 
took  with  him  the  trough  or  ikiff  in  which  the  twins  had 
been  expofed,  to  Ihow  it  to  Numitor:  but,  as  the  fhep- 
herd  betrayed  an  air  of  concern  and  earneftnefs  in  his 
looks,  he  was  ftopped  at  die  gate  of  the  city,  led  before 
Amuhus,  and  examined  concerning  his  burden.  It 
was  eafiiy  known  by  its  make  and  inlcription,  which 
was  ftiU  legible  ;  and  therefore  Fauftulus  owned  what  it 
was,  and  confclfed  that  the  twins  were  living;  but,  in 
order  to  gain  time,  pre:ended  that  they  were  feeding 
flocks  in  a  remote  defert.  In  tiie  mean  time,  the 
ufurpei's  death  being  reiolved  on,  Remus  undertook  to 
raiie  the  city,  and  Romulus  to  invell  the  king's  palace. 
The  country  people  came  at  the  time  apponued,  and 
formed  thcmielves  into  companies  each  coniifting  of  100 
men.  They  had  no  other  enligns  but  bundles  of  hay 
hanging  upon  long  poles,  which  the  Latins  at  that  time 
called  manij>u/i ;  and  hence  came  the  name  of  manifiii- 
lares,  originally  given  to  troops  railed  in  the  country. 
AVith  this  tumultuous  army  Romulus  befet  the  avenues 
of  the  palace,  forcea  the  guard,  and  having  killed  the 
tyrant,  after  he  had  reigned  42  years,  rellored  his 
grandfather  i.umitor  to  the  throne. 

Atiairs  being  thus  fettled  at  Alba,  the  two  bro- 
thers, by  the  advice  of  Numitor,  undertook  the  found- 
ing of  a  new  colony.  The  king  beAowed  on  them 
thofe  lands  near  the  Tiber  where  they  had  been 
brought  up,  fupplied  them  with  ail  manner  of  inrtru- 
ments  for  breaking  up  ground,  with  flaves,  and  bealh 
of  burden,  and  granted  full  liberty  to  his  fubjefls  to 
join  them.  Hereupon  moft  of  the  Trojans  ot  whom 
there  itill  remained  50  families  in  Auguilus's  time, 
chofe  to  follow  the  fortune  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  as 
did  alfo  the  inhabitants  of  Palantiam  and  Satuinia, 
two  fmall  towns.  For  the  moie  ijjeedy  carrying  on  of 
the  work,  it  was  thought  proper  to  divide  thofe  who 
were  to  be  employed  in  the  building  ot  the  city  into 
two  companies,  one  under  the  command  of  Rouiulus, 
the  other  of  Remus ;  but  this  divifion,  which  was  de- 
figned  purely  with  a  view  to  the  public  welfare,  and 
that  the  two  parties  might  work  by  way  of  emulation, 
gave  birth  to  two  fadions,  and  produced  a  jealouiy  be- 
tween the  two  brotliers,  which  broke  out  when  they 
came  to  choofe  a  place  for  the  building  of  iheir  new 
city  ;  for  Remus  was  for  the  Aventine,  and  Romulu^ 
for  the  Palatine  mount.  Upon  which,  the  matter  be- 
ing referred  to  their  grandfather,  he  advifed  the  con- 
tending parties  to  have  recourfe  to  the  gods,  and  to 
Vol.  XVI. 
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put  an  end  to  the  difputc  by  aogury,  to  which  he  was  E-omc. 
liimfelf  greatly  addided.  The  day  appointed  for  the ''"'"''''^ 
ceiemony  being  come,  the  brothers  puffed  themfelves 
each  upon  his  hill ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  whoever 
fhonld  fee  the  firft  flight,  or  the  greatelt  number,  of 
vultures,  fliould  gain  his  caule.  After  the  two  rivals 
had  waited  fome  time  for  the  appearance  of  a  favour- 
able omen,  Romulus,  before  any  had  appeared,  fent  to 
acquaint  his  brother  that  he  had  feen  fome  vultures ; 
but  Remus,  having  adually  feen  fix,  while  his  brother's 
melfengers  were  yet  on  their  way,  haftened,  on  their  ar- 
rival, to  mount  Palatine,  to  examine  the  truth  of  what 
they  liad  told  him.  He  had  no  fooner  got  thither,  than 
by  an  unexpected  good  fortune  twelve  vultures  appear- 
ed to  Romulus.  Thefe  he  immediately  ihowed  to  his 
brother ;  and,  tranfperted  with  joy,  defired  him  to 
judge  himfelf  of  the  truth  of  what  his  melfengers  had 
told  him.  However,  Remus  difcovered  the  deceit; 
and,  being  told  that  Romulus  had  not  feen  the  twelve 
vultures  till  after  he  had  feen  fix,  he  infifted  on  the  time 
of  his  feeing  them,  and  the  other  on  the  number  of 
birds  he  had  feen.  This  widened  the  breach  between 
the  two  brothers ;  and,  their  parties  being  divided, 
while  each  man  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  his  Lader,  the 
difpute  grev«  fo  warm,  that,  from  words  they  came  it 
length  to  blows.  The  ihepherd  Fauftulus,  who  was 
equally  dear  to  both  tlie  brothers,  endeavouring  to 
part  the  combatants,  was  by  an  unknown  hand  laid 
dead  on  the  fpot.  tiome  writers  tell  us,  that  Remus  Death  of 
likewife  loft  his  life  in  the  fray  ;  but  the  greater  num-  Remus, 
bcr  place  his  death  later,  and  fay  that  he  was  killed  by 
one  Fabius,  for  having,  in  derifion,  leaped  over  the 
wall  of  the  new  city  :  but  Livy  fays,  the  more  com- 
mon report  was,  that  Remus  fell  by  the  hand  of  his 
brother.  j. 

Romulus,  being  now  head  of  the  colony,  by  having  Foundation 
got  the  better  of  his  brother's  party  in  the  late  engage-  of  Rome, 
ment,  applied  his  thoughts  wholly  to  the  building  of 
the  city,  which  he  propofed  to  call  alter  his  own  name. 
He  chol'e  mount  Palatine  lor  its  fituatii.n,  and  perform- 
ed all  thofe  crremonies  which  the  fuperlfition  of  the 
Hetrurians  had  introduced.  He  firft  offered  facrifices 
to  the  gods,  and  ordered  all  the  people  to  do  the  fame : 
and  from  that  time  decreed,  that  eagles  Ihould  be  the 
aufpices  of  his  new  colony.  After  this,  great  fires  were 
kindled  before  their  tents,  and  all  the  people  leaped 
through  the  flames  to  purify  themfelves.  When  this 
ceremony  was  over,  they  dug  a  trench  round  the  fpot 
where  the  alfemblies  of  the  people  were  afterwards 
held,  and  tlirew  into  it  the  firft-fruits  of  whatever  they 
were  allowed  to  make  ufe  of  for  food:  every  man  of  the 
colony  was  ordered  to  call  into  the  fame  trench  an 
handful  of  earth,  brought  either  from  his  own  or  fome 
neighbouring  country.  The  trench  they  called  Mmidus^ 
that  is,  the  luorld,  and  made  it  the  centre  roun.i  which 
the  city  was  to  be  built.  Then  Romulus,  yoking  an 
ox  and  a  cow  to  a  plough,  the  coulter  whereof  was 
brafj,  marked  out,  by  a  deep  furrow,  the  whole  compafs 
of  the  city.  Thefe  two  animals,  the  fynibols  of  marri- 
age, by  which  cities  are  peopled,  were  afterv>'ards  Ilain 
upon  tile  altar.  All  the  people  followed  the  plough, 
throwing  inwards  the  clods  of  earth  which  the  plough- 
fhare  fometimes  turned  outwards.  Wherever  a  gate 
was  to  be  made,  the  plough  was  lifted  up,  and  carried ; 
and  hence  came  the  Latin  word,  porta,  "  a  gate,"  de- 
T  t  rived 
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Rnnie.     rived  from  the  \exh  portare,  "  to  carry."     As   mount  importance,  but  to  debate  and  refolve  upon  fuch  public 

^"'~*~'~'  Palatine  (lood  by  itftlf,  the  whole  was   inclofcd  within  affairs  as  the  king  propufed,  and  to  determine  them  by 

the  line  made  by  the  plough,  which  formed  almoft  the  a  plurality  of    voices.      The  people  were  allowed  to 

figure  of  a  fquare  ;  whence,  by  Dionyfius  Hallcarnaf-  create  magiftrates,  enaifl  laws,  and  refolve  upon  any  war 

fcnfis,  it  is  called  Rovia  ^la.Initii.  which  the  Icing  propofed  ;  but  in  all  ihefe  things  the 

As  to  the  exad  year  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  there  confcnt  of  the  fenate  was  nccelFary. 

is  a  great  difai;recment  among  hillorians  and  chronolo-  Romulus  next   proceeded  to  fettle  the  religious  af- 

gers.  Fabius  Piftor,  the  moft  ancient  of  all  the  Roman  fairs  of  his  people.     Many  of  the  Trojan  oud  Phry- 

writers,  places  it  in  the  end  of  the  Seventh  Olympiad  ;  gian  deities  were  added  to  thofe  whom  the  Aboiigines 

this  is,  according  to  the  computation  of  Uiher,  in  the  or  Italian  natives  already  worlhipp.d.   He  cliofc  priefts, 

vear  of  the  world    ^2561  of  the   flood  1600,  and   748  inftituted  fellivals,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  regular 

before  the  Chrilliana:ra.     The  Romans,  if  we  may  fo  fyftem  of  religion ;  after  which,  as  his  colony  was  ftill 

call  them,  began  to  build,  as  Plutarch  and  others  in-  thinly  peopled,  he  opened  an  afylum  tor  lugitive  flaves, 

form  us,  on  the  21ft  of  April;  which  day  was  then  homicides,  outlaws,  and  ceb'ors.     Thefe,  however,  he 

confecrated  to  Pales,  goddefs  of  the  ihepherds  ;  whence  did  not  at  firft  receive  wi'hin  the  walls,  but  appointed 

the  feftival  of  Pales,  and  that  of  the  foundation   of  the  for  their  habitation  the  hill  Saturnius  called  afterwards 

18       citv,  were  afterwards  jointly  celebrated  at  Rome.  Capitolinus,  on  which  he  erefled  a  temple  to  a  divinity 

At  firft  but      When  Rome  had  received    the    utmoft    perfe(51ion  of  his  own  invention,  whom  he   uamed  the  Afylean  god, 

a  poor  vil-  which  its  poor  and    rude    founder    could  give  it,  it  under  whofe  prote(51ion  all  criminals  were  to  live  fecure- 

^^t'<^'           confided  of  about  1000   houfes,  or  rather  huts;  and  ly.     But  afterwards,  when  the  city  wa*.  enlarged,  the 

was  properly  fpeaking    a    beggarly    village,  whereof 

the  principal  inhabitants    followed   the  plough,  being 

obliged  to  cultivate  with  their  own  hands  the  ungrateful 

foil  of  a  barren  country  which  tliey  had  ihareJ  among 


Rome. 


afylum  was  inclofed    witliin  the   wal  s,  and  thofe  who 
dwelt  in  it  included  among  the  citizens  of  Rome. 

When  Romulus  had  thus  fettled  everything  i elating 
to  his  new  colony,   it  was  found  that   a    fiipply  of  wo- 
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themfelves.  Even  the  walls  of  Romulus's  palace  were  men  was  wanting  to  perpetuate  its  duration.  This  oc 
made  of  rufhes,  and  covered  with  thatch.  As  every  cafioned  fome  difficulty  ;  tor  the  nei  hbouring  nations 
one  had  chofen  his  ground  to  build  upon,  without  any  retufed  to  give  their  daught  ts  in  marriage  to  fuch  a 
regard  to  the  regularity  and  beauty  of  the  whole,  the  crew  of  vagabonds  as  had  I'cttled  in  Rome;  wherefore 
(Ircets,  it  we  may  fo  call  them,  were  both  crooked  and  Romulus  at  laft  refolved  on  the  f  .11  wing  expedient.  By 
narrow.  In  (hort,  Rome,  till  it  was  rebuilt  after  the  the  advice  of  his  grandfath.er  Numitor,and  with  the  con- 
burning  of  it  by  the  Gauls,  was  rather  a  diforderly  heap  fent  of  the  fenate,  he  proclaimed  a  folemn  feaft  and  pub- 
of  huts,  than  a  city  built  with  any  regularity  or  order,  lie  games  in  honour  of  the  Equellrian  Neftune  called 
As  foon  as  the  building  of  the  city  was  finiihed,  Ro-  Confus.  This  occafioned  a  great  concourfe  of  people, 
mulus  alTembled  the  people,  and  defued  them  to  choofe  who  flocked  from  the  adjacent  parts  to  behold  thefe 
what  kind  of  government  they  would  obey.  At  that  pompous  (hows,  together  with  the  new  city.  But,  in 
time  monarchy  was  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Ro-  the  midft  of  the  folemnity,  the  Romans,  rufhing  in 
mans,  and  Romulus  was  eledled  king.  Before  he  with  their  fwords  drawn,  fcized  all '.he  young  women,  to 
afcended  the  throne,  however,  he  confulted  the  will  of  the  number  of  683,  for  whom  Roniu'us  chole  hufbands. 
the  gods  by  augury  ;  and  having  received  a  favourable  Among  all  thofe  who  were  thus  feized,  only  one  mar- 
anfwer,  it  thence  became  an  eftabliihed  cuftom  to  have  ried  woman,  named  Herfilia,  was  found  ;  and  Romulus 
recourfe  to  augury  before  the  raifing  any  one  to  the  dig-  is  faid  to  have  kept  her  for  himfelf. 
jiity  of  king,  prieft,  or  any  public  employment.  After  This  violence  fuon  brought  on  a  war  with  the  neigh- 
this  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  eilablilhment  of  good  or-  bouring  nations.  Acron  king  of  Ca:nina,  a  city  on 
der  and  iubordination  among  his  fubjei51s.  He  put  on  the  confines  of  Latium,  having  entered  into  a  league 
a  habit  of  diftindion  for  himfelf,  appointed  12  liilors  with  the  inhabitants  of  Cru(tuniinum  and  Antemnse, 
to  attend  him  as  guards, divided  his  fubjeifls, who  at  this  invaded  the  Roman  territories.  Romulus  marched 
time  confifted  only  of  33,000  men,  into  curitf,  thcur'u,  againft  them  without  delay,  defeated  the  confederate 
patricians,  plcbdans,  palrons,  c/ii/jis,  &c.  for  an  account  army,  killed  their  king  in  fingle  combat,  decreed  himfelf 
of  which,  fee  thefe  articles  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of  a  triumph,  and  confecrated  the  fpoils  of  Acron  to  Jupi- 
the  alphabet.  After  this  he  formed  a  fenate  confiding  ter  Feretrius,  under  the  name  of  Opima  Spotia.  The 
of  100  perfons,  chofen  from  among  the  patricians  ;  and  city  of  Ccenina  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  inha- 
a  guard  of  300  young  men  called  celcres,  who  attended  bitants  tranfplanted  to  Rome,  where  they  were  admitted 
the  king,  and  fought  cither  on  foot  or  on  horfeback  as  to  the  privileges  of  citizens.  The  king  tlien  marched 
occafion  required.  The  king's  office  at  home  was  to  with  one  legion  (ronfifling  at  this  time  of  3000  foot 
take  care  of  religious  affairs,  to  be  the  guardian  of  law-s  and  300  horfe)  againft  the  Cruftuniini  and  Antemnates, 
and  culloms  ;  to  decide  the  weightier  caufes  between  both  of  whom  he  defeated  in  liatile,  and  tranfplmted  the 
man  and  man,  referring  thofe  of  fmallcr  moment  to  the  inhabitants  to  Rome  ;  which  being  incapable  ot  hc^lding 
fenate  ;  to  call  together  the  fcnators,  and  .iiremble  the  fuch  a  number,  Romulus  took  in  tlie  liiU  S  tturnius 
people,  firft  delivering  his  own  opinion  concerning  aboven'.entioncd,  on  th.e  top  of  whiih  he  built  a  cita- 
thc  affair  he  propofed, and  then  ratifying  by  his  confent  del,  committing  the  care  of  ittoa  noble  Reman  nameil 
V. hat  was  agreed  on  by  the  m,ij'>rity.  Abroad,  and  in  Tarpeius.  The  citadel  was  (lirrounded  on  all  fides  with 
l)ic  time  of  war,  he  was  to  command  the  army  with  ab-  ramparts  and  towers,  which  equally  commind  d  the 
i'olute  authority,  and  to  take  care  of  the  public  money,  city  and  country.  From  the  foot  of  the  hill  Saturnius 
Th":  fenate  were  not  only  to  be  judges  in  matters  of  fraall    a  wall  was  carried  on  quite  to  the  Tiber,  and  agate 
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opened  in  it  named  Carmentalis,  from  Cannenta  the  mo-  and  a  paiticular  kind  of  robe  called  prxiexta,  to  diflin- 

ther  of  Evander,  who  either  lived  there,  or  had  fome  guilh  them  from  the  vulgar. 

chapel  or  altar  erected  to  her.  The  two  kings  reigned  with  great  harmony  for  the 
RomuluJ  had  now  become  fo  formidable  to  his  neigh-  fpace  of  five  years ;  during  which  time  the  only  military- 
hours,  and  had  fo  well  eflablilhed  his  reputation  for  exploit  they  accomplifhed  was  the  redudion  of  the  city 
clemency,  that  feveral  cities  of  Hetruria  voluntarily  of  Cameria  at  a  fmall  dilbxnce  from  Rome.  Four  thou- 
fubmitted  to  him.  Ccelius,  an  Hetrurian  general,  led  fand  of  the  Camerini  were  trani'planted  to  Rome,  and 
the  troops  under  his  command  to  Rome,  and  fettled  on  a  Roman  colony  lent  to  repeople  Cameria  ;  foon  after 
an  hill  near  the  city,  which  from  him  took  the  name  which  the  Sabine  king  was  murdered  by  the  Lavinians, 
of  Mount  Cx'tius.  The  Sabines,  however,  not  in  the  on  account  of  his  granting  protedlion  to  fome  of  his 
leaft  difmayed  at  this  increafe  of  the  Roman  forces,  friends  who  had  ravaged  their  territories.  The  Lavi- 
fent  a  deputation  to  Romulus,  demanding  reftitution  nians,  fearing  the  refentment  of  Romulus,  delivered  up 
of  the  young  women  who  had  been  carried  off;  and,  the  affaOins  into  his  hands  ;  but  he  fent  them  back  un- 
upon  his  refufal,  marched  to  Rome  with  an  army  of  punilhed,  which  gave  occafion  to  fufpeft  that  he  was 
25,000  foot  and  1000  horfe,  under  the  command  of  not  difpleafed  with  the  death  of  his  colleague, 
their  king  Titus  Tatius.  Romulus,  having  received  Soon  after  the  death  of  Tatius,  Rome  was  affliiSed 
fupplies  trom  Numitor    and    from  Hetruria,  likewife  with  famine  and  peftilence,  which  encouraged  the  Ca- 
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took  the  field,  wich  20,000  foot  and  800  horfe,  with 
whom  he  feized  an  advantageous  port,  and  fortified 
himfelf  fo  llrongly,  that  he  could  not  be  attacked.  The 
Sabine  monarch,  perceiving  the  military  Ikill  of  Ro- 


merini  to  revolt;  but  Romulus  marching  againft  them 
fuddenly,  defeated  them  with  the  lofs  of  6000  men. 
After  which  he  attacked  the  Fidenates,  whofe  city 
flood  about  five  miles  from  Rome,  took  their  capital. 


mulus,  began  to  be  apprehenfive  of  the  event  ;  but  was  and  made  it  a  Roman  colony.     This  drew  upon  him 

extricated  out  of  his    difficulties    by  the  treachery  of  the  refentment  of  the  Veientes,  a  powerful  nation  in 

Tarpeia  daughter  to  the  governor  of  the  citadel,  who  the  neighbourhood,    who    claimed   Fidense    as  within 

agreed  to  betray  that  important  fortrefs  to  the  enemy,  their  jurifdiftion  ;    but  their  forces    being  defeated  in 

on   condition  of  being    rewarded    with  the  bracelets  two  engagements,  and  a  great  number  of  them  taken 

which  the  Sabines  wore  on  their  left  arms.     But  when  prifoners,  they  were  obliged  to  fue  for  peace.  Romulus 

once  they  became  mafters  of  this  important  place,  tliey  granted  them  a  truce  for  100  years,  on  condition  that 

are  faid  to  have  crufhed  Tarpeia  under  the  weight   of  they  delivered  to  him  feven  fmall  towns  on  the  Tiber, 

their   bucklers,    pretending  that  thus  they  difcharged  together -.vith  fome  falt-pits  near  the  mouth  of  that  ri- 


their  promiie,  as  they  wore  tlieir  bucklers  alfo  on  their 
left  arms.  The  poffeffion  of  the  citadel  enabled  the 
Sabines  to  carry  on  the  war  with  more  fuccefs ;  but, 
at  lall,  in  a  general  engagement,  they  had  the  mil- 
fortune  to  be  driven  back  into  the  citadel,  whither 
they  were  purfued  by  the  Romans,  who  expedled  to 
have  retaken  that  important  poll ;  but  the  enemy,  roll- 
ing down  great  Hones  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  wound- 
ed Romulus  on  the  head,  fo  that  he  was  carried  in- 
fenfible  out  of  the  field  of  battle,  while,  in  the  mean 
time,  his  troops  were  repulfed,  and  purfued  to  the  very 
gales  of  Rome.  However,  the  king  foon  recovering 
himlelf,  encouraged  his  routed  troop?,  and  drove  the 
enemy  back  into  the  citadel.  But  while  the  two  na- 
tions were  thus  fiercely  contending,  the  women,  for 
whofe  caufe  the  war  had  been  commenced,  undertook 
the  ofKce  nf  mediators  ;  and  having  obtained  leave  from 


ver,  and  fent  50  of  their  chief  citizens  as  hoftages 
to  Rome.  The  prifoners  taken  in  this  war  were  all  fold 
for  flaves. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  life  of  Romulus  was  fpent 
in  making  laws  for  the  good  of  his  people  ;  but  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  being  elated  with 
fuccefs,  he  began  to  enlarge  tlie  bounds  formerly  fet 
to  his  prerogative,  and  to  behave  in  an  arbitrary  man- 
ner. He  paid  no  longer  any  regard  to  the  v.iceof  the 
fenate,  but  alTembled  them  only  for  form's  fake  to  ratify 
his  commands.  The  fenate  therefore  confpired  to  de- 
rtroy  him,  and  accomplilhed  their  purpofe  while  he 
was  reviewing  his  troops.  A  violent  florm  of  hail  and 
thunder  difperfed  the  army  ;  and  the  fenators  taking 
this  opportunity,  when  tiiey  were  left  alone  with  the 
king,  inlfantly  killed  him,  and  conveyed  his  body  out 
of  iicht.     Some    writers    tell  us,    that,    the  better  to 


tlic  fenate,  marched  in  a  body  to  the  camp  of  the  Sa-    conceal  the  fadl,  they  cut  his   body  in  pieces,  each  of 
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bines,  where  they  pleaded  the  caufe  of  their  hulbands 
fo  efieiltually,  tliat  a  treaty  of  union  between  the  two 
nations  was  let  on  foot,  and  a  peace  was  at  lalt  con- 
cluded, on  the  following  terms.  i.  That  the  two 
kings  fhould  relideand  reign  jointly  at  Rome.  2.  That 
the  city  fliould  Hill,  from  Romulus,  be  called  Rome ; 
but  the  inhabitants  ^:iriia,  a  name  till  then  peculiar 
to  the  Sabines.  3.  I'hat  the  two  nations  ihould  be- 
come one;  and  that  the  Sabines  fhould  be  made  free 
in  Rome,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citi- 
zens. As  Rome  was  chiefly  indebted  for  tliis  increafe 
of  her  power  and  fplendor  to  the  S  ibiuc  women,  honour- 
able privileges  and  marks  of  dilfimftion  were  allowed 
them.  Every  one  was  commanded  to  give  way  to  them  ; 
in  capital  caules  they  were  exempted  irom  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  ordinary  judges ;  and  their  children  were 
allowed  to  wear  a  golden  ball  hanging  from  their  necks, 


them  carrying  away  a  part  under  his  robe;  after  which 
they  toid  the  multitude,  that  their  king  was  on  a  fud- 
den  furrounded  by  flame,  and  fhatched  up  into  heaven. 
This  flratagem,  however,  did  not  fatisfy  the  foldiery, 
and  violent  diflurbances  were  about  to  enfue,  when  Julius 
Proculus,  a  fenator  of  great  diftinflion,  having  alfem- 
bled  the  Curice,  told  them  that  Romulus  had  appear- 
ed to  him,  and  enjoined  him  to  acquaint  the  people  that 
their  king  was  returned  to  the  gods  from  whom  he 
originally  came,  but  diat  he  would  continue  to  be  pro- 
pitious to  them  under  the  name  of  ^lirinus ;  and  to 
the  truth  of  this  ftory  Julius  fwore. 

Romulus  reigned,  according  to  the  common  com- 
putation, 37  years:  but  fome  hillorians  reduce  the 
length  of  his  reign  to  little  more  than  17;  it  being 
very  unlikely,  as  they  obferve,  that  a  prince  of  fuch 
an  aflive  difpofition  lliould  perform  nothing  worthy  of 
T  t  3  record 
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record  during  a  period  of  20  years.  Be  this  as  it  will, 
however,  the  death  of  Romulus  was  followed  by  an  in- 
terregnum, during  which  the  fenators,  to  prevent  anar- 
chy and  confufion,  to<  k  the  government  into  their 
own  hands.  Tatius  added  amthcr  hundred  to  that 
body :  and  thcfe  2CO  fenators  divided  themfclves  into 
decuries  or  tens.  Thefe  decuiies  drew  lots  which 
ihould  govern  lirft  ;  and  the  dccury  to  whole  lot  it  tell 
enjoyed  the  lupreme  authority  for  five  days  ;  yet  in 
luch  a  manner,  that  one  perlisn  only  of  the  governing 
decury  had  the  enligns  of  fovereignty  at  a  time.  To  thelc 
another  decury  fucceeded,  each  of  them  fitting  on  the 
throne  in  his  turn,  &c.  But  the  people  foon  growing 
weary  of  fuch  frequent  change  of  matters,  obliged  the 
fenate  to  refolve  on  the  eleiftion  of  a  kii  g.  The  fe- 
nate  referred  the  election  to  the  people,  anil  the  people 
ic  the  fenate,  who  at  laft  undertook  the  talk.  Some 
difliculties,  however,  occurred  :  the  Romans  did  not 
choofe  to  be  fubjeifl  to  a  Sabine;  and  the  Sabines, 
as  they  had  been  fubjeifl  to  Romulus  after  the  death 
cf  Tatius,  inlifted  that  the  king  lliould  be  chofcn  out 
of  their  nation.  At  laft  it  was  agreed,  that  the  king 
fhould  be  a  Sabine,  but  that  the  Romans  Ihould  make 
the  choice. 

In  confequence  of  this  determination,  the  Romans 
eleded  Numa  P.  mpilius,  an  aullere  philofophcr,  who 
had  married  Talia,  the  daughter  of  Tatius  the  late 
king.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  gave  himfelf  en- 
tirely up  to  philol'ophy  and  fuperltition,  wandering 
from  Iblitude  to  folitude,  in  fearch  of  lacred  woods 
and  fountains,  which  gave  the  people  a  great  opinion 
of  his  fanaity.  The  philofopher  at  firll  rejefted  tlie 
ofTer  of  die  kingdom  ;  but  being  at  laft  prevailed  upon, 
he  fet  out  for  Rome,  where  he  was  received  wiih  loud 
acclamations,  and  had  his  ele<5lion  unanimoully  con- 
firmed by  the  fenate. 

The  reign  of  Numa  is  by  no  means  memorable  for 
battles  or  conquells.  He  was  averfe  to  war  ;  and  made 
it  his  (ludy  to  foften  the  manners  of  the  Romans,  ra- 
ther than  to  exalt  them  to  fuperiority  over  their  neigh- 
bours. He  difmiii'ed  the  celeres,  encouraged  agricul- 
ture, and  divided  the  citizens  into  diftinct  bodies  of 
tradefmer..  This  laft  meafure  he  took  on  purpofe  to 
abolilh  the  dillindion  between  Romans  and  Sabines, 
which  had  hitherto  rent  the  city  into  two  factions  ; 
and  this  efFeclually  anfwered  his  end  :  for  now  all  of 
each  particular  profelTion,  whether  Romans  or  Sabines, 
were  obliged  to  alTociate  together,  and  had  each  their 
refpeiftive  courts  and  privileges.  In  this  divilicm  the 
mulicians  held  the  tint  rank,  becaufc  they  were  em- 
ployed in  the  offices  of  religion.  The  goL  imiths,  car- 
penters, curriers,  dyers,  taylors,  &c.  iormed  alfo  di- 
llindt  communities  ;  and  were  allowed  to  make  bye- 
laws  among  themfelves,  to  have  their  own  feliivah,  par- 
ticular facrrticcs,  &c. 

Though  Numa  himfelf  is  faid  by  Plutarch  to  have 
had  pret'.y  juft  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  he  ne- 
vcrthclefs  added  innumerable  fupcrditions  to  tliol'e  he 
found  in  Rome.     He  divided   the  minillers  of  religion 


boundaries,  which  he  caufed  to  be  placed  on  tire  bor-     Rome, 
ders  of  the  Roman  (late,  and  of  each  man's  particular  '•»'~>^"^' 
lands. — The  laft  relbrniation  which  Numa  undertook, 
was  that  of  the   kalendar.     Romulus   had  divided  his 
year  into  ten  mc>nths,  which,  according  to  Plutarch, 
had  no  certain  or  equal  number  of  days  ;  fome  con- 
ftfting  of  20,  fome  of  35,    &c.      However,  by  other 
hiilorians,  we  are  informed  that  he  allotted  to  March, 
May,  Quintilis,  and  Oifloher,  3  I  days  ;  to  April,  Juiie, 
SextilisTls^ovember,  and  December  30  ;  making  in  all 
304  days.     But  Numa  being  better  acquainted  with  the 
celeftial  motions,  added   to   thcfe  the  two  months  of 
January  and  February.     To  compote  thefe  two  months 
he  added  50  days  to  the  304  ;  and  thus  made  the  year 
anfwer  to  the  courfe  of  the  mc.on.     He   then  took  fix 
more  from  the  months  that  had  even  days  ;  and  added 
one  day  merely  out  of  I'uperllition,  that  the  year  might 
prove  fortunate ;    for  the    pagans  looked    upon  even 
numbers  as  unlucky,  but  imagined  odd  numbers  to  be 
fortunate.     However,    he  could    make    out  no  more 
than  28  tor  February,  and  tlierefore  tliat  month  was 
always   reckoned  unlucky  among  the  Romans.     Be- 
fides  this,  he  obferved  the  difference  between  the  folar 
and  lunar  year  to  be  11  davf  ;  and  to  remedy  the  in- 
equality, he  added  an  intercalary  month  named  Mer- 
cedinus  or  Mcnedonius,  of  22  days   every    two  years: 
but  as  he  knew  alio   that   the  folar  year  confilled  of 
365  days  6  hi.urs,  he  ordered  that  every  fourth  year 
the  month  Mercedinus  Ihould  conlilt  ot  23  days.     The 
care  of  thefe  intercalations  was  left  to  the  priells,  who 
leit  out  or  put  in  the  intercalary  day  or  month  as  they 
imagined  it  to  be  lucky  or  unlucky  ;  and  by  that  means 
created  luch  confullon,  that  the  feftivals  came  in  procefs 
ot  time  to  be  kept  at  a  fealon   quite  {.ppolite  to  what 
they  had  been  formerly.  3© 

Thele    are  all    the  remarkable    tranfadlions  of    the  Succeeded 
reign  ot  Numa,    which   is  faid  to  have  continued  43  ''X  TuUij 
years  ;  though  fome  think  that  its  duration  could  not  Hoftiliuf. 
be  above   15   or   16.       His  death  was  followed  by  a 
Ihort  interregnum;  after  which  TuUus  Hoftilius,  the 
fon  or  grandfcn  of  tlie  famous  Hertilia,    was  unani- 
moufly  chofen  king.     Being  of  a  bold  and  fiery  tem- 
per, he  did  not  long  continue  to  imitate  his  peaceful 
predecelTor.     The  Albans,  indeed,  foon  gave  him  ar\ 
opportunity  of  exerciling  his  marti.'.l   difpolition.     Coc- 
lius,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  Livy,   CluUtus,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Alban  reptrblic,  jealous  of  the  grow- 
ing greatnefs  of  Rome,  privately  commifiioned  fome 
ot  the  molt   indigent  ot  his  fubjeifts  to  walie  the   Ro- 
man territory  ;  in  confequence  of  which  a  Roman  ar- 
my  entered  the  territories   of  Alba,  engaged  the  rob- 
bers, killed  many,  and  took  a  great  number  prifoners. 
A  war  loon  commenced,  in  conlequence  of  this,  be-  i-i|5"*^v3r 
twcen  the  two    nations ;   but  when  the  armies  came  with  the 
in  light  of  each    other,    their  ardour  cooled,    neither   \lbaiis. 
ot    them    teeming    inclined    to  come    to  an    engage- 
ment.    This  inaction  railed  a  great  difcontent  in  the 
Alban  army  againlt  Cluilius  ;  inlomuch  that  he  came 
to  a  relolution  ot  giving  bjitlle  to    the  Romans  next 


nto  eight  dalles,  appointing  to  each  their  oflice  with  morning,  or  of  ftorming  their  trenches  if  they  Ihould 
the  greateft  precifion  ;  he  erefted  a  temple  to  Janus, 
the  fymbol  of  prudence,  which  was  to  remain  oper,  in 
time  of  war,  and  to  be  Ihut  in  time  of  peace.  Ano- 
ther temple  was  erefled  to  Bona  Fidfs  ;  and  he  in- 
vented a  new  kind  of  deities  called  Dil  Termini,    or 


decline  it.  Next  morning,  however,  he  was  Ibund 
dead  in  his  bed  ;  after  which  the  Albans  chofe  in  his 
tleail  one  Mettus  Full'etius,  a  man  remarkable  for  his 
haired  to  the  Roman  name,  as  Cluilius  had  been  be- 
fore him.     FuHetius,  however,  continued  in  the  fame 
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ftate  of  inaftivity  as  his  predeceflor,  until  he  receiv- 
ed certain  intelligence  that  the  Veientes  and  Fide- 
nates  had  refolved  to  deltioy  both  Romans  and  Albans 
when  they  Ihould  be  weakened  by  a  battle.  Fuffe- 
t  us  then  rel'olved  to  came  to  an  accommodation  with 
the  Romans ;  and,  having  obtained  a  conference  with 
TuUus,  both  feemed  equally  defirous  of  avoiding  the 
calamities  of  war.  But,  in  order  to  eftablilh  the  peace 
on  the  moft  perfeift  foundation,  Tullus  propofed  tjiat 
all,  or  at  leall  the  chief  families  in  Alba,  Ihould  re- 
move to  Rome  ;  or,  in  cafe  they  were  unwilling  to 
leave  their  native  city,  that  one  common  council  fliould 
be  cftablifhed  to  govern  both  cities,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  one  of  the  two  fovereigns.  Fuffetius  took  afide 
thofe  who  attended  him,  to  confult  with  them  about 
this  propofal;  but  they,  though  willing  to  come  to 
an  accommodation  with  Rome,  abfolutely  refufed  to 
leave  Alba.  The  only  difficulty  remaining,  then,  was 
to  lettle  which  city  Ihould  have  the  luperiority  ;  and, 
as  this  could  not  be  determined  by  argument,  Tullus 
propofed  to  determine  it  by  fingle  combat  betwixt 
himfelf  and  Fuffetius.  This  propofal,  however,  the  Al- 
ban  general  thought  proper  to  decline  ;  and  it  was  at 
lall  agreed,  that  three  champions  ihould  be  chofen  out 
of  each  camp  to  decide  the  difference-  This  produced 
the  famous  c  mbat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii, 
by  which  the  fovcreignty  was  decided  in  favour  of  Rome. 
See  Horatii. 

Tuilus  now  refolved  to  call  the  Fidenates  to  an  ac- 
couBt  for  their  treacherous  behaviour  during  the  war 
with  Alba,  and  therefore  cited  them  to  appear  before 
tlie  fenate  ;  but  they,  confcious  of  their  guilt,  refufed 
to  appear,  and  took  up  arm»  in  conjunction  with  the 
Veientes.      Fuffetius,    in    obedience   to  the  orders  of 
Tullus,  joined  him  with  the  Alban  troops  ;    but  the 
day  before    the  battle,    he    acquainted    the    principal 
officers  with  his  defign,  which  was  to  ftand  neuter  till 
fortune  had  declared  for  one  fide,   and  then   to  join 
with    the    conqueror.      This    defign    being  approved, 
Fuffetius,  during  the  engagement,  retired  with  his  forces 
to  a  neighbouring   eminence.      Tullus   perceivrd   his 
treachery  ;  but  dilfembling  his  nneafinefs,  told  his  men 
that  Fuffetius  had  polfelfed  himfelf  of  that  hill  by  his 
order,  and  that  he  was  from  thence  to  rulh  d«wn  upon 
the   enemy.      The   Veientes,  in  the  mean  time,  who 
had    expefted  that  Fuffetius  was  to  join  them,    were 
dilmayed,  and  the  Romans  obtained  the  vicfory.     After 
the  battle,  Tullus  returned  privately  to   Rome  in  the 
night  ;  and  having  confulted  with  the  fenate  about  the 
treachery  of  Fuffetius,  returned  to  the  camp  by  break 
of  day.     He  then   detached  Hoiailus,  who  had  con- 
quered the  three  Curiatii,  with  a  chofen  body  of  horfe 
and  foot,  to  demulilh  Alba,  as  had  been  concerted  at 
Rome.     In  the  mean  time,  he  commanded  bith  the 
Roman  and  Alban  troops  to  attend  him  unarmed,  but 
gave  private  orders  to  the  Romans  to  bring  their  fwords 
concealed  under  their  garments.     When  they  were  af- 
fembled,  he  laid  npen  the  treachery  of  Fuffetiu;,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  torn  in  pie.es  by  hories.     His  ac- 
complices were  all  put  to  the  fword  ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Alba  carried  to  Rome,   where  they  were  ad- 
'"".',  mitted  to  the  privileges  of  citizens,  and  iome  of  them 
even  admitted  to  the  fenate. 

Tulius  now  turned  his  arms  againfl  Fidenx,  which 
he  again  reduced  under  the  Roman  yoke;  and  took 
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Medulia,  a   ftrong  city  of  the  Latins ;  after  which  he     ^"^ 
waged  a  fuccel'sful  war  (viih  the  Sabines,  whofe  union 
with  the  Romans  feems  to  have  ceafed  with  the  time  of 
Numa.     This   was  the  laft  of  his  martial  exploits  ;  af- 
ter which  we  hear  no  more  of  him,  but  that  he  be- 
came  extremely   fuperllitious    in  his  advanced  years, 
giving  ear  to  many  foolifh  (lories,    as  that  it  rained 
Itones,  that  miraculous  voices  were  heard  from  heaven, 
&c.    and  lor  this  he  appointed   nine    days    expiatory 
facrifices ;  whence  it  became  a  cuftom  to  appoint  nine 
days  to  appeafe  the  wrath  of  the  gods  as  often  as  men 
were  alarmed  with  prodigies.     As  to  the  manner  of 
his  death  authors  are  not  agreed.     Some    tell  us  that  l")cath  of 
he  was  killed    by  lightning,  together  with    his  wife,  Tullus, 
children,  and  his  whole  family;    while   others  are  of^']"''!    ' 
opinion  that  he  was  murdered  with  his  wife  and  chil-  ^J,^ u', 
dren  by  Ancus  Martins  who  lucceeded  him.     He  died  Martius, 
after  a  reign  of  33  years,  leaving  the  city  greatly  in- 
creafed,  but  the  dominions  much  the  fame  as  they  hail 
been  in  the  time  of  Romulus. 

After  a  fhort  interregnum,  Ancus  Martins,  the: 
grandfon  of  Numa  by  his  daughter  Pompilia,  and. 
Marcus  his  relation,  was  unanimoully  chofen  by  tlie 
people  and  fenate.  Though  naturally  inclined  to  war, 
he  began  his  reign  with  attempting  to  reftore  the 
ceremonies  of  Numa,  which  had  been  neglected  under 
Tullus  Hoftilius.  He  endeavoured  alfb  to  draw  the 
attention  of  his  people  to  hufoandry  and  tlie  peaceful 
arts;  adviliiig  them  to  lay  afide  all  forts  of  violence, 
and  to  return  to  their  former  employments.  This 
gained  him  the  affeiftions  of  his  iubjefts,  but  brought 
upon  him  the  contempt  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 
The  Latins,  pretending  that  their  treaty  with  Rome 
was  expired,  made  inroads  into  the  Roman  territories.  „  , 
Ancus,  after  ullng  the  ceremonies  direiSed  by  Numa,  His  war- 
took  the  field  with  an  army  confifling  entirely  of  new  like  ex- 
levied  troops,  and  reduced  the  cities  of  Politorium,  Tille-  P'"'"  ^i"! 
na,  and  Ficana,  tranfplanting  the  inhabitants  to  Rome. 
A  new  colony  of  Latins  repeopled  Politorium  ;  but 
Ancus  retook  the  place  next  year,  and  entirely  demo- 
lilhed  it.  He  then  laid  fiege  to  Medulia;  which, 
though  it  had  been  ruined  by  Tullus  Hoftilius,  was 
now  l^ronger  than  ever.  It  fubmitted  after  a  fiege  of 
four  years,  when  Ancus  found  himfelf  obliged  to  un- 
dertake a  fecond  expedition  againft  Ficana,  which  he 
had  before  reduced,  as  we  have  already  related  ;  and 
it  was  not  without  the  utmoft  difHculty  that  he  re- 
duced it  a  fecond  time.  After  this  he  defeated  the 
Latins  in  a  pitched  battle  ;  vanquifbed  the  Fidenates, 
Veientes,  and  Sabines;  and  having  tikcn  in  tlie  hill 
Janiculum  to  be  included  within  the  walls,  and  built  the 
port  of  Oftia,  he  died  in  the  24th  year  of  his  reign. 

Ancus   Martius   left  two  fons  behind  him,  one  an 
infant,  and  the  other  about  15   years  cf  age.     Both 
of  thefe  he  put  under  the  tuition  of  Tarquin,  the  fon  of 
a  rich  merchant  in  Corinth,  who  had  ftcd  from  that  city 
to  fecure  his  wealth  from  Cypfelus  tyrant  of  the  place. 
He  fettled  in  Tarquinii,  one  of  the  principal  cities  in 
Hetruria:  but  finding   that   he  could  not  there  attain  rj-   r^ 
to  any  of  the  principal  polls  m  the  city  on  account  of  his  fnpplanted 
foreign   citra<Sion,    he  removed    to  Rome,  where  he  by  TtirqjiJB 
had  been  gradually  raifed  to  the  rank  of  partrician  and  '• 
fenator.     The  death  of  Ancus  Martius  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  afTuming  the  regal  dignity,   and  fctting 
afide  his  pupils  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he 
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'"•«.  too*  care  to  ftrcngihen  his  parly  in  ihc  fenate  by 
^  '^  adding  :ini.'lher  hundred  to  that  body.  Thcfe  were 
cilled  ,  "/M^av/  inimrui:: ^cnlimrt,  becauil-  they  vercchofcii 
out  ol  the  plebeians;  however,  ihey  h:id  tlie  (anic  au- 
thority in  the  fenate  as  the  others,  and  their  children 
were  chilled  f.itri.ijns. 

Tanjuin  was  rot  inferior  to  any  of  his  predecelTors 
either  in  his  inclination  or  abilities  to  carry  on  a  war. 
As  foon  as  he  afcendcd  the  throne,  he  recommenced 
J'.ollilitics  wiili  the  I/.itins ;  from  whom  he  took  the  ci- 
ties of  Apiolx,  Cnilluniinum,  Nomentum,  and  Colla- 
tia.  The  inhabitants  of  Apiolx  were  fold  for  (laves  ; 
but  thofe  of  Crulluniinum  and  Nomentum,  who  had 
iiibmitted  after  their  revolt,  were  treated  with  gieat 
cUmency.  The  inhabitants  of  CoUatia  were  d  farmed, 
and  obliged  to  pay  a  large  fum  of  money  ;  the  fover- 
tignty  of  it,  in  the  mean  time,  being  given  to  Egerius, 
the  fon  cf  Arunx,  Tarquin's  brother;  from  whence  he 
took  the  name  of  Cfi.'/<i//«r//,  which  he  tranfmltted  to  his 
pofterity.  Corniculum,  another  city  of  Latiiim,  was 
taken  by  ftorm,  and  reduced  to  allies.  This  progrefs 
having  greatly  alarmed  the  Latins,  feveral  of  them  join- 
ed their  forces  in  order  to  oppofe  fuch  a  forn.idable 
enemy  ;  but  being  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle  near  Fi- 
deni',  they  were  obliged  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
Rome  ;  upon  which  the  Latins  having  held  a  national 
conference,  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Hetrurians, 
and  aga:n  took  the  field  with  a  very  numerous  army. 
But  Tarquin,  having  defeated  the  confederate  armies 
in  two  very  bloody  battles,  obliged  the  Latin  cities 
to  fubmit  to  a  kind  of  dependence  on  Rome  ;  and, 
having  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  built  the  circus 
maximus  with  the  fpoils  which  he  had  taken  trom  the 
enemy. 

The  war  with  the  Latins  was  fcarce  ended,  when 
another  commenced  with  Hetruria.  This  was  ac- 
counted the  moll  powerful  nation  in  Italy,  and  was  at 
that  time  divided  into  12  tribes  or  lucomonies.  Thefc 
appointed  a  national  aflembly,  in  which  it  was  decreed 
tliat  the  whole  force  of  Hetruria  ihould  be  employed 
iigainft  Tarquin  ;  and  if  any  city  prefumed  only  to 
iland  neuter,  it  fhould  be  for  ever  cut  off  from  the  na- 
tional alliance.  Thus  a  great  army  was  railed,  with 
wliich  they  ravaged  the  Roman  territory,  and  took 
I'idenae  by  the  treachery  of  fume  of  its  inhabitants, 
Tarquin,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  oppofe  chcm  at 
f.rll,  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  lofs  occafioned  by 
their  ravages  for  a  wh<jle  year  ;  after  which  he  took 
the  field  with  all  the  forces  he  could  raife.  The  Ro- 
man army  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  one  under  the 
king  himfelf,  the  other  commanded  by  his  nephew 
CoUatinus.  The  latler,  having  divided  his  forces  in 
order  to  plunder  the  country,  v/as  defeated  ;  but  Tar- 
quin, in  two  engagements,  vanquilhcd  the  army  which 
oppofcd  him.  He  then  marched  againll  Fidenas,  where 
lie  gained  a  third  battle;  after  whicli  he  took  the  city. 
iSach  of  the  citizens  as  were  fufpefled  to  have  been 
concerned  in  betra)ing  it  to  the  enemy  wtie  whipped 
to  death  ;  the  reft  were  fent  into  banillimi.iit,  and  their 
lands  divided  by  lot  among  the  Roman  foldiers.  Tar- 
quin now  hallened  to  oppofe  the  new  army  of  the 
Hetrurians  before  thtir  forces  could  be  properly  col- 
lei^ed  ;  and  having  come  up  with  t!  em  at  Erctum,  a 
place  about  10  miles  from  Rome,  defeu.ed  them  wiih 
great  flauj^hter,  (or  which  vidlury  he  was  decreed    a 


triumph  by  the  fenate  ;  while  the  enemy,  didieartened 
by  fi>  many  misfortunes,  were  glad  to  fue  ior  peace ; 
which  Taiquin  readily  granted,  upon  the  fole  condi- 
tion of  thea  owning  his  fuperiority  over  them.  In 
compliance  with  this,  the  Hetrurians  fent  him  all  the 
enfigns  of  royalty  which  were  in  ufe  among  them,  viz. 
a  Clown  of  gold,  a  throne  of  ivory,  a  fccptre  with 
an  eagle  on  the  top  of  it,  a  tunic  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  adorned  with  figures  of  palm-branches,  to- 
gether with  a  purple  robe  enriched  with  flowers  of 
leveral  colours.  Tarquin,  howe\  er,  would  not  wear 
thefe  magnificent  ornaments  till  fuch  time  as  the  fenate 
and  people  had  confented  to  it  by  an  e.vprefs  law. 
He  then  applied  the  regalia  to  the  decoration  of  his 
triumph,  and  never  afterwards  laid  tliem  afide.  In 
this  triumph  he  appeared  in  a  gilt  chariot,  diawn  by 
four  holies,  clothed  in  a  purple  robe,  and  a  tunic  em- 
broidered with  gold,  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  afceptre 
in  his  hand,  attended  by  12  lliilors  with  their  axes  and 
fafees. 

Tarquin,  having  now  obtained  fome  refpite  from 
war,  applied  himfelf  to  the  beautifying  and  ornament- 
ing the  city.  He  built  the  walls  of  Rome  with  hewn 
flone,  and  erefled  thofe  famous  common  fewers  which 
have  defervedly  been  accounted  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world.  Rome  at  this  time  contained  four  hills 
within  its  compafs,  viz.  the  Palaiinus,  Tarpelus,  Qui- 
rinalls,  and  C'oclius.  In  the  vdleys  between  thefe  hills, 
the  rain-water  and  fprings  uniting,  formed  great  pools 
which  laid  under  water  the  ftrects  and  public  places. 
The  mud  likewife  made  the  way  impaii'able,  infefted 
the  air,  and  rendered  tlie  city  unhealthy.  Tarquin 
undertook  to  free  the  city  from  this  nuilance,  by  con- 
veying off  thefe  waters  by  fubterraneous  channels  into 
the  Tiber.  In  doing  this,  it  was  necelfary  to  cut  thro' 
hills  and  rocks  a  channel  large  enough  for  a  navigable 
ftream,  and  covered  with  arches  flrong  enough  to  bear 
the  weight  of  houfes,  which  were  frequently  built  upon 
them,  and  ftood  as  firm  as  on  the  moft  folld  founda- 
tions. All  thefe  arches  were  made  of  hard  ftone,  and 
neither  trouble  nor  expence  were  fpared  to  make  the 
work  durable.  Thtir  height  and  breadth  were  fo  con- 
fiderable,  ti:at  a  cart  loaded  with  hay  could  eafily  pafs 
through  them  under  ground.  The  expence  of  con- 
ftrucflmg  thefe  fewers  was  never  fo  thoroughly  under- 
flood  as  when  It  became  necelfary  to  repair  them  ;  for 
then  the  cenfors  gave  no  lefs  than  1000  talents  to  the 
perfon  appointed  for  this  purpole, 

Belides  thefe  great  works,  Tarquin  adorned  the  fo- 
rum, furround  ng  it  with  galleries  in  which  wxre  fhops 
for  tradefmen,  and  building  temples  in  it  for  the  youth 
of  both  fexes,  and  halls  for  the  admlnlllralioii  of  pub- 
lic julHce.  He  next  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Sa- 
bines,  on  pretence  that  they  had  alllfted  the  Hetru- 
rians. Both  armies  took  the  field,  and  came  to  an 
engagement  on  the  confines  of  Sablnla,  witliout  any 
conlldcrable  advantage  on  either  fide  ;  neither  was  any 
thing  of  conl'equence  done  during  the  whole  campaign. 
Tarquin  then,  conliderlng  with  himfelf  that  the  Ro- 
n.an  forces  were  very  deficient  in  c  ivalry,  refolved  to 
add  feme  new  bodies  of  k.ights  to  thofe  already  in- 
ftituted  by  Romulus.  But  thib  projciTt  met  with  great 
oppolitlon  Irom  ihe  fupcrlUtious  augurs,  us  the  ori- 
ginal dlvifion  of  horfe  into  th  ee  bodies  had  been  de- 
ttrmiucd  by  auguries;  and  Ailius  Na;vius,  the  chief  of 
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the  diviners  at  that  time,  violently  oppofeJ  the  king's 
wl'.l.  On  this  T.^rquin,  deliro'js  to  expole  the  deceit 
ot  thefe  people,  fumm  ineil  Nxvius  before  an  aflembly 
of  the  people,  and  Jefned  him  to  fliow  a  fpecimen  of 
his  art,  by  telling  the  king  if  what  he  thuu<ht  of  at 
that  time  could  bedOi.e  or  not.  The  augur  replied, 
after  confulin ',  his  birds,  that  the  thing  was  very  pof- 
fible.  On  w:iich  Tarquin  told  him,  that  he  had  been 
thinking  whether  it  was  pofTible  to  cut  :i  flint  with  a 
razor,  pulling  at  the  fame  time  a  razor  and  flint  from 
below  his  robe.  This  fet  the  people  a-laughing  ;  but 
NaeviUb  gravely  deliring  the  king  to  try  it,  he  was  far- 
prifed  to  find  that  the  flint  yielded  to  the  razor  ;  and 
that  with  to  much  eafe  as  to  draw  blood  from  his 
hand.  The  pe  pie  teftified  their  furprife  by  loud  ac- 
clamations, and  Tarquin  himfelf  continued  to  have  a 
great  veneration  for  augurs  evei  after.  A  ftatue  of 
brafs  was  crefted  to  the  memory  of  Nsvius,  which 
continued  till  the  time  of  Auguflus ;  the  razor  and  flint 
were  buried  near  it,  under  an  altar,  at  which  witneffes 
were  afterwards  fworn  in  civil  caufes. 

This  adventure,  whatever  was  the  truth  of  it,  caufed 
Tarquin  to  abandon  hisdefign  of  increafing  tlie  number 
of  bodies  of  horfe,  and  content  himfelf  with  augment- 
ing the  number  in  each  body.  He  then  lenewed  the 
war  with  the  Sabines,  ravaged  their  country  defeated 
them  in  three  pitched  battles,  obliging  them  at  lad 
to  fubmit  to  him  and  put  him  in  poffeflion  of  their 
country.  In  the  decline  of  life  he  enjployed  himfelf 
in  further  decorating  the  city,  building  temples,  &c. 
He  was  alTainnated  in  his  palace,  in  tlie  Both  year  of 
his  age,  by  the  fons  of  Ancus  Martius,  whom  he  had 
originally  deprived  of  the  kingdom. 

After  the  death  of  Tarquin  I.  his  wife  Tanaquil 
preferved  the  kingdom  to  her  fon-in-law  Servius  TuU 
lius,  by  artfully  giving  out  that  the  king  was  only 
ftunned,  and  woul  <  foon  recover  ;  upon  which  the  fons 
of  Ancus  went  voluntarily  into  banilhment.  The  fecond 
day  after  his  deceafe,  Servius  Tullus  heard  caufes  from 
the  throne  in  the  royal  robes  and  attended  by  the  lie- 
tors  ;  but  as  he  pretended  only  to  fupply  the  king's 
place  till  he  fliould  recover,  and  thought  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  revenge  the  wicked  attempt  upon  his  life, 
he  funimoned  the  f  ms  of  Ancus  to  appear  before  his 
tribunal ;  and  on  their  non-appearance,  caufeJ  them  to 
be  declared  infamous,  and  their  eftates  to  be  coniifca- 
ted.  Alter  he  had  thus  managed  matters  for  fome 
time  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  engage  the  affections  of 
the  people,  the  death  of  Tarquin  was  publillied  as  a 
thing  that  had  newly  happened,  and  Servius  TuUiiis 
aflumsd  the  enfigns  of  royalty,  having  none  to  difpute 
the  honour  with  him. 

The  new  king  fliowed  himfelf  every  way  worthy  of 
the  throne.  Na  fooner  were  the  Hetrurians  informed 
of  Tarquin's  death,  than  they  fhook  off  the  yoke  ;  but 
Servius  quickly  reduced  them  to  ob;dience,  depriving 
them  of  their  lands,  which  he  fliared  among  the  poor 
Roman  citizens  who  had  n*  ne.  For  this  he  was  de- 
creed a  triumph  by  the  people,  in  fpite  of  the  oppo- 
fition  of  the  fenate,  who  could  never  be  broug'it  to 
approve  of  his  eledion  to  the  kingdom,  though  he  was 
foon  after  legally  chofen  by  the  tribes. 

After  Servius  had  ob'ained  the  fanflion  of  the  po- 
pular  voice,  he  marched  a  fecond  time  againft  the  re- 
•yolted  Hetrurians;  and  having  again  vanquilhed  them, 


was  decreed  another  triumph.     He  then  applied  him-     Rome, 
felf  to  the  enlarging  and  adorning  the  city.     To  the  ^"""^T* 
hills  Palatinus,  Tarpeius,  Qiiirinalis,  Coelius,  and  Aven-  Enlarees 
tinus,  he  added  the  Efquilinus  and  Viminalis,   fixing  the  city, 
his  own  palace  on  the  Ei'qiiilinus,  in  order  to  draw  in-  J'"^  \'''''.f 
habitants  thi:her.     He  likewife  added  a  fourth  tribe, 
which   he  called   Tribus   Efqu'ilina,  to    thofe  inftiluted 


fourth  tribe 
to  shofe 
already  in- 


by  Romulus.  He  divided  alfo  the  whole  Roman  ter-  ftitntcd, 
ritory  into  diftinft  tribes,  commanding  that  there  fhould 
be  at  lead  one  place  of  refuge  in  each  tribe,  fituated 
on  a  rifing  ground,  and  ftrong  enough  to  fecure  the 
efFe>5ls  of  the  peafants  in  cafe  of  a  fudden  alarm.  Thefe 
ftrong-hokls  he  called  pagi,  that  is,  "  villages ;"  and 
commanded  that  each  of  them  (laould  have  their  pecu- 
liar temple,  tutelary  god,  and  magiftrates.  Each  of 
them  had  likewife  their  peculiar  feftival,  called  piga- 
nalia  ;  when  every  perfon  was  to  pay  into  the  hands 
of  thofe  who  prefided  at  the  facrifices  a  piece  of  mo- 
ney, the  men  of  one  kind,  the  women  of  another,  and. 
the  children  of  a  third.  By  this  means  an  exaft  com- 
putation was  made  of  the  men,  women,  and  children, 
in  each  tribe. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  two  wards,  Lucius  Tarquinius 
and  Arunx,  the  grandchildren  of  Tarquin,  being  growix 
up,  in  order  to  fecure  their  fidelity,  he  married  them  to 
his  two  daughters.  And  though  the  elder  of  thefe 
daughters,  who  was  of  a  mild  and  tradable  difpofition, 
refembled  in  churafler  the  younger  of  his  pupils,  as 
the  elder  of  his  pupils  did  the  younger  of  his  daugh- 
ters, who  was  of  a  violent  and  vicious  temper,  yet  he 
thought  it  advifable  to  give  his  elder  daughter  to  Tar- 
quin, and  the  younger  to  Arunx  ;  for  by  that  means 
he  matched  them  according  to  their  ages,  and  at  the 
fame  time  hoped  that  the  elder  Tullia's  fweet  difpo- 
fition would  temper  Tarquin's  impetuofity,  and  the- 
younger  Tullia's  vivacity  ruufe  the  indolence  of 
Arunx. 

During  the  public  rejoicing  for  this  double  mar- 
riage, the  twelve  lucumonies  of  Hetruria  uniring  their 
forces,  attempted  to  fhake  off  the  Roman  yoke  ;  but 
were  in  feveral  battles  defeated  by  Servius,  and  oblicjed 
to  fubmit  to  him  on  the  fame  conditions  on  which  they 
had  fubmitted  to  his  predecefTor.  For  this  fuccefs  Ser- 
vius was  honoured  with  a  third  triumph. 

The  king  being  thus  dilengaged  from  a  troublefome 
war,  returned  to  tlie  purfuit  of  his  politicil  fchemes  ; 
and  put  in  execution  that  mafterpiece  of  policy  which 
Rome  made  ufe  of  ever  after,  and  which  eftabliflied  a 
perpetual  order  and  regularity  in  all  the  members  of 
the  ftate,  with  refpeft  to  wars,  to  tlie  public  revenues, 
and  the  fuffrages  of  tlie  comitia.  The  public  fupplies 
had  hitherto  been  raifed  upon  tlie  people  at  fo  much 
an  head,  without  any  diftinftion  of  rich  and  poor  ; 
whence  it  likewife  followed, that  when  levies  were  made 
for  the  war,  the  rich  and  poor  were  equally  obliged  to 
take  the  field,  according  to  the  order  of  their  tribe  ;  and 
as  they  all  ferved  at  their  own  expence,  the  poorer  fort 
could  hardly  bear  the  charges  of  a  ca.mpaign.  Befides, 
as  the  moft  indigent  of  the  people  faw  then.felves  bur- 
dened with  the  fame  taxes  as  the  rich,  they  pretended 
to  an  equal  authority  in  the  comitia  :  fo  that  the  elec- 
tion of  kings  and  magillrates,  tlie  making  of  peace  or 
war,  and  the  judging  of  criminals,  were'givcn  up  into 
the  hands  of  a  populace  who  were  eafily  corruined,  and 
hadBOthing  tolofe.    Servius  foimed  a  prriea  to  reme- 
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Roaic.  Jy  tiiL-fo  evils,  an  J  put  it  in  execution,  by  enaiSing  a  he  gave  it  almoft  the  whole  authority  in  public  affairs;  Romr. 
"^  "*'"^' liiw,  enjoining  all  the  Roman  citizens  to  bring  in  au  ac-  changing  tlic  comltia  by  cuiisE,  in  which  every  man  ""^'^''"^ 
count  in  wiiting  ot"  their  own  names  and  ages,  and  g;ive  hi.  vole,  into  coniitia  by  centuries,  in  which  the 
of  tlufe  of  their"  fathers,  wives,  an  J  children.  By  the  majority  was  not  reckoned  hy  fingle  perfons,  but  by 
{.mu  law,  all  heads  of  families  were  commanded  to  de-  centuries,  how  few  foi-ver  there  might  be  ui  a  century. 
liver  in  upon  oatli  a  jull  elUmate  of  tiicir  etFeifts,  and  Hence  the  firll  claf->,  which  contained  more  centuries 
to  add  to  it  the  pkices  of  thi.ir  abode,  whether  in  town  than  the  other  five  taken  together,  had  every  thing  ac 
or  country.  Whoever  did  not  bring  in  an  account  ot  its  difpofnl.  The  votes  ofthisclafs  were  firft  taken; 
liis  effeifls,  was  to  be  deprived  of  his  etlate,  to  be  beat  and  if  the  98  centuries  happened  to  agree,  or  only  97 
with  rods,  and  publicly  fold  for  a  flave.  Servius,  from  of  them,  the  afiair  was  determined  ;  becaule  tbefe  made 
ihefe  particular  accounts,  which  might  be  pretty  well  the  majority  of  the  193  centuries  whicii  compofed  the 
relied  on,  undertook  to  eafe  the  po(.r  by  burdening  the  fix  clalfcb.  If  they  difagreed,  then  the  fecond,  tiie  third, 
1  xh,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  pleafe  the  latter  by  incrca-  and  the  other  clalfcs  in  their  order,  were  called  to  vote, 
fing  their  power.  though  There  w.is  very   feldoni  any  occafion  to  go  fo 

Iliidivifion  To  tliis  end,  he  divided  the  Roman  people  into  fix  low  as  the  fourth  clafs  for  a  majority  of  votes:  fo  that 
ofthcpto-  clalfes  ;  the  firll  cl.ifs  confifted  ofthofe  wliofe  eftates  by  this  good  order  Servius  brought  the  affairs  of  the 
pic  into  _^jjd  elFccIs  amounted  to  the  value  of  10,000  drachma,  ftate  to  be  determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  moll 
'  '■  or  100,000  afes  of  brafs  ;  the  firll  way  01  computing  be-  confiderable  citizens,  who  UHderllood  the  public  inte- 
ing  ufed  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  latter  by  the  Latips.  relt  much  belter  than  the  blind  multitude,  liable  to  be 
This  clafs  was  fubdivided  into  80  centurie?,  or  com-   impofed  upon,  and  eafily  corrupted.  4^ 

panics  of  foot.  To  thefe  Servius  joined  J  8  centuries  And  now  tlie  people  being  thus  divided  into  feveral  The  ceu- 
of  Roman  knights,  who  fought  on  horfcback  ;  and  orders,  according  to  the  cenfus  or  valuation  of  their  J"'  =""' 
appointed  this  confiderable  body  ofhorfemen  to  be  at  eltates,  Servius  refolveu  to  folemnize  lliis  prudent  re-  ""''"°'' 
the  head  of  the  fiift  clafs,  becanfe  the  ellates  of  thefe  gulation  by  fome  public  aft  of  religion,  that  it  might 
knights,  without  all  doubt,  exceeded  the  fum  neceifary  be  the  more  refpciJled  and  the  more  lalling.  Accord, 
to  b;  admitted  into  it.  However,  the  public  fupplied  ingly,  all  the  citizens  wer«  commanded  to  appear,  oa 
them  with  horfes ;  for  which  a  tax  was  laid  upon  wi-  a  day  appointed,  in  the  Campus  Maitius,  which  was 
dows,  who  were  exempt  from  all  other  tributes.  This  a  large  plain,  lying  between  the  city  and  the  Tiber, 
*irft  clafs,  including  infantry  and  cavalry,  confifted  of  formerly  confecrated  by  Romulus  to  the  god  Mars. 
98  centuries.  The  fecond  clafs  comprehended  thofe  Here  the  centuries  being  drawn  up  in  battalia,  a  folemtl 
Mhofe  ellates  were  valued  at  5700  drachmx,  or  75,000  luftration  or  expi.atory  facrifice  was  performed  in  the 
afes  of  brafs.  It  was  fubdivided  into  20  centuries,  all  name  of  all  the  people.  The  facrifice  confided  of  a  fow, 
foot.  To  tliefe  were  added  two  centuries  of  carpen-  a  flieep,  and  a  bull,  whence  it  took  tlie  name  oifuoi'c- 
ters,  fmitlis,  and  other  artificers.  In  the  third  clal's  taurUia.  The  whole  ceremony  was  called  lujlrum,  a 
were  thoie  who  were  efte^med  worth  5000  drachmte,  luendo  ;  that  is,  from  .paying,  expiating,  clearing,  or 
or  50,000  afes.  This  clafs  was  fubdivided  into  20  cen-  perhaps  from  the  goddefs  Lua,  wln>  prefided  over  ex- 
turies.  The  fourth  clafs  was  of  thole  whofe  effcfts  piations,  and  to  whom  Servius  had  dedicated  a  temple. 
vere  rated  at  the  value  of  500  drachmn:,  or  25,000  This  wife  king  conlidering,  that  in  the  fpace  of  five 
?.fes,  and  was  divided  into  20  centuries  ;  to  which  were  years  there  might  be  fuch  alterations  in  the  fortunes  of 
added  two  other  centuiies  of  trumpets,  and  blowers  of  private  perfons  as  to  entitle  fome  to  be  railed  to  an 
the  horn,  who  fupplied  the  whole  army  with  this  mar-  higher  clafs,  and  reduce  others  to  a  lower,  enjoined 
tial  mulic.  The  filth  clafs  included  thoie  only  whofe  that  the  cenfus  Ihould  be  renewed  every  five  years.  As 
whole  fubftanee  did  not  amour.t  to  more  than  1250  the  cenfus  was  uliially  clofed  by  the  lullrum,  the  Ro- 
drachmn;,  or  12,500  afes;  and  this  cl.nfs  was  divided  mans  henceforth  began  to  compute  time  by  lulhums, 
into  30  centuries.  The  fixth  clafs  comprehended  all  each  lullrum  containing  the  fpace  of  five  yeais.  How- 
thofc  who  were  not  worth  fo  much  as  tliofe  of  the  fifth  ever,  the  lulhams  were  not  always  regularly  obferved, 
clafs  :  they  exceeded  in  number  any  other  clafs,  but  ne-  but  often  put  off,  though  the  cenfus  had  been  made  in 
verthelcl's  were  reckoned  but  as  one  centuiy.  the  fifth  year.     Some  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  Ser- 

The  king  drew  from  thefe  regulations  all  the  ad-  vius  at  this  time  coined  the  firll  money  that  had  ever 
v.intages  he  had  expcded.  Levies  for  the  army  were  appeared  at  Rome;  and  add,  that  the  circumllances 
110  longer  railed  by  tribes,  nor  were  taxes  laid  at  fo  of  the  luilrum  probably  led  him  to  ftamp  the  figures  of 
much  a  head  as  foimerly,  but  all  was  levied  by  centu-  tlie  animals  there  flain  on  pieces  of  brafs  of  a  certain 
ries.     When,  for  inllance,  an  army  of  20,000   men,  or   weight.  .(j 

a  large  fupply  of  money,  was  wanted  for  the  war,  each  The  government  of  the  city  being  thus  eftablilhed  xlie  freed- 
cen  ury  furnillied  its  quota  both  ot  men  and  money:  iit  fo  regular  a  manner,  Servius,  t -Ui  hed  wiih  compaf- mtii. 
fo  that  the  firft  clals,  which  contained  more  centuries,  lion  tor  thofe  whom  the  misfortunes  of  an  unfuccefsful 
though  fewer  men,  than  all  the  oth;:rs  together,  furnilh-  war  had  reduced  to  flavery,  thought  that  fucli  of  them 
ed  more  men  and  more  money  for  the  public  fervice  as  had  by  long  and  faithful  fervices  delerved  and  ob- 
than  the  whole  Roman  llacc  beiides.  And  by  this  tained  th.ir  freedom,  were  much  more  worthy  of  being 
me;ins  the  Roman  armies  confifted  tor  the  moll  part  made  Roman  citizens,  than  untrav^ibie  vagabonds  from 
of  the  rich  citizens  of  Rome  ;  who,  as  they  had  lands  foreign  countries,  who  were  admitted  without  diftinc- 
and  effeifls  to  defend,  fought  with  more  refolutiun,  tion  He  thciefore  gave  the  I'roeJmen  their  choice, 
whue  their  r'ches  e.iableJ  them  to  bear  the  ex;^en'e  either  10  return  to  t  eir  own  couniry,  or  continue  at 
of  a  campaign.  As  it  was  but  ju;i  the  king  (liould  Rome.  Thofe  who  chofe  t(' continue  the^e,  he  divided 
make  t'c  firll  clafs  amends  lor  the  weight  laid  on  it,  into  four  tribes,  and  fettled  them  witliin  the  city  ; 
4.  an 
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and  though  they  vrere  dittinguifhed  from  the  plebians 
bf  their  old  name  of  liberti  or  fre^dmtn,  yet  they  en- 
joyed all  thf  privileges  of  free  citi/.ens..  The  fenale 
took  offence  at  the  resard  which  the  king  fliowed  to 
fuch  mean  people,  who  had  but  lately  fluiken  off  their 
fetters  ;  hut  S;rviu6,  by  a  moft  humane  and  judicious 
difcoui-fe,  entirely  appeafed  the  fathers,  who  pail'ed  his 
inllitution  into  it  la^v,  which  fubiifted  ever  after. 

The  wife  king,  having  thus  ellablithed  order  among 
the  people,  undertook  at  laR  to  reform  tlie  royal  power 
itfelf ;  his  equity,  which  was  the  main  fpring  of  all  his 
refolutions,  leading  him  to  ai>  contrary  to  his  own  in- 
tereft,  and  to  f  xrifice  one  half  of  the  royal  authority 
to  the  public  good.  His  predeceifors  had  referved  to 
themfelves  the  cognizance  of  all  caufes  both  public  and 
private  ;  but  Sorvius,  finding  the  duties  of  his  office 
loo  much  for  one  man  to  difcharge  well,  committed  the 
cognizance  of  ordinary  fuits  to  the  fenate,  and  referved 
that  only  of  Ifate-cnmes  to  himfelf. 

All  things  bein-  now  regulated  at  home,  both  in  the 
city  and  country,  Servius  turned  his  thoughts  abroad, 
and  formed  a  fcheme  for  attaching  the  Sabines  and  La- 
tins to  the  Romans,  by  fuch  focial  ties  as  Ihould  be 
ftrengthened  by  religi  'n.  He  fummoned  the  Latin 
and  Sabine  cities  t"  fend  their  deputies  to  Rome,  to 
confult  about  an  affair  of  great  importance.  When 
they  were  come,  he  propofed  to  them  the  building  of  a 
temple  in  honnur  of  Diana,  where  the  Latins  and  Sa- 
bines Ihould  meet  once  a  year,  and  join  with  the  Ro- 
mans in  offering  facrifices  to  that  goddefs  ;  that  this 
fellival  Ihould  be  followed  by  a  council,  in  which  all 
difputes  between  the  cities  fhould  be  amicably  deter- 
mined ;  that  diere  proper  meafures  ihould  be  taken  to 
purfue  their  common  intereft  ;  and,  lallly,  in  order  to 
draw  the  common  people  thither,  a  fait  fhould  be  kept, 
at  which  every  one  might  furnilh  himielf  with  that  he 
wanted.  The  king's  defign  met  with  no  oppofition  : 
the  deputies  only  added  to  it,  that  the  temple  ihould 
be  an  inviolable  afylum  for  the  united  nations ;  and 
that  all  the  cities  fhould  contribute  toward  the  expence 
of  building  it.  It  being  left  to  the  king  to  chor-fe  a 
proper  place  for  it,  he  pitched  upon  the  Aventine  hill, 
where  the  temple  was  built,  and  aifemblies  annually 
held  in  it.  The  laws  which  were  to  be  obferved  in 
thefe  general  meetings  were  engraved  on  a  pillar  of 
bral's,  and  were  to  be  feen  in  Augutlus's  time,  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  but  in  Greek  charaiflers. 

But  now  Servius  was  grown  old  ;  and  the  ambition 
of  Tarquin  h:s  fon-in-law  revived  in  pioportion  as  the 
king  advanced  in  years.  His  wife  ufed  her  utmoil  en- 
deavours to  check  the  r.ifhncfs  and  fury  of  her  huPj.ind, 
and  to  divert  him  iVom  all  criminal  enterpriles  ;  while 
her  younger  filler  was  ever  inftigating  Avunx,  who 
placed  all  his  happinefs  in  a  private  life,  to  the  moft 
villanous  attempts.  She  was  continually  lamenting  her 
fate  in  being  tied  to  fuch  an  indolent  hulband,  and 
wilhing  (he  nad  either  continued  unmarried,  or  were 
become  a  widow.  Similitude  of  temper  and  manners, 
formed,  by  degree?,  a  great  intimacy  between  her  and 
Tarquin.  At  length  fhe  propoied  nothing  lefs  to  him 
than  the  murdering  of  her  father,  filler,  and  ho  (band, 
that  they  two  mi^ht  meet  and  alcend  the  throne  to- 
gether. Soon  after,  they  paved  their  way  to  an  ince- 
iluous  matriage,  he  by  poifoning  his  wife,  and  Ihe  her 
liu/band  ;  and  then  had  the  airurancs  to  alk  the  king's 
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and  queen's  confent  to  tlieir  marriage.  Servius  and 
Tarquinia,  though  they  did  not  give  it,  were  filent,  ^ 
through  too  much  indulgence  to  a  daughter  in  whom 
now  was  their  only  liope  of  pollerity.  But  thefe  cri- 
minal nuptials  were  only  die  firft  (fep  towards  a  yet 
gre.i.ter  iniquity.  The  wicked  ambition  of  the  new- 
m.irried  couple  firft  fhowed  itfelf  againft  the  king  :  for 
they  publicly  declared,  that  the  crown  belonged  to 
them  ;  that  Servius  was  an  ufurper,  who,  being  ap- 
pointed tutor  to  Tarquin's  grandchildren,  had  deprived 
his  pupils  of  their  inheritance  ;  that  it  was  high  time 
for  an  old  man,  who  was  but  little  able  to  fupport  the 
weight  of  public  affairs,  to  give  place  to  a  prince  who 
was  of  a  mature  age,  Sec. 

The  patricians,  whom  Servius  had  taken  great  plea- 
fure  in  humbling  during  the  whole  time  of  his  reign, 
were  eafily  gained  over  to  Tarquin's  party  ;  and,  by 
the  help  of  money,  many  of  the  poorer  citizens  were 
alio  brought  over  to  his  intereft.  The  king,  being  in- 
formed of  their  trcafonable  pra(flices,  endeavoured  to 
dilfuade  his  daughter  and  Ibn-in-law  from  iuch  proceed- 
ings, which  might  end  in  their  ruin  ;  and  exhorted 
them  to  wait  for  tlie  kingdom  till  his  death.  But  they, 
delpifing  his  counlels  and  paternal  admonitions,  refol- 
ved  to  lay  their  claim  before  the  fenate  ;  which  Servius 
was  obliged  to  fummon  :  fo  that  the  affair  came  to  a 
formal  procels.  Tarquin  reproached  his  father-in  law 
wich  having  afcended  the  throne  without  a  previous  in- 
terregnum ;  and  with  having  bought  the  votes  of  the 
people,  and  delpiled  tlie  fuffrages  of  th;  fenate.  He 
then  urged  his  own  right  of  inheritance  to  the  crown, 
and  injuftice  of  Servius,  who,  being  only  his  guardian, 
had  kept  polTelTion  of  it,  when  he  himfelf  was  of  an 
age  to  govern.  Servius  anfwered,  that  he  had  been 
lawfully  elefled  by  the  people  ;  and  that,  if  there 
could  be  any  hereditary  right  to  the  kingdom,  the  for.s 
of  Ancus  had  a  much  better  one  than  the  grandfons  of 
the  late  king,  who  mulf  himfelf  have  been  an  ufurper. 
He  then  referred  the  whole  to  an  aifembly  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  which  being  immediately  proclaimed  all  over  the 
city,  the  forum  was  foon  filled  ;  and  Servius  harangued 
the  multitude  in  fuch  a  manner  as  gained  all  their  affec- 
tions. They  all  cried  out  with  one  voice.  Let  Servius 
reign  ;  ht  him  continue  to  make  the  Romans  happy.  A- 
midft  their  confufed  clamours,  thele  words  were  like- 
wife  heard  :  Let  Tarquin  perifli ;  /.■/  him  die ;  let  us  kill 
him.  This  language  irightened  him  fo,  that  he  retired 
to  his  houie  in  great  hafte  ;  while  the  king  was  con- 
dui.^ed  back  to  his  palace  with  the  acclamations  of  the 
people. 

The  ill  fuccefs  of  this  attempt  cooled  Tarquin's  ar- 
dent deiire  of  reigning  ;  but  this  ambition  made  liim  adt 
a  new-part.  He  undertook  to  regain  the  favour  of  his 
iather-in-law  by  carelfes,  fubmiffi  ms,  and  protellations 
of  a  fmcere  regard  and  affedlion  fot  him  ;  infomuch  1 
that  the  king,  who  judged  of  the  policy  of  others  from 
his  own,  was  fmcerely  reconciled  to  him,  and  tranquil- 
lity re-eftablilhed  in  the  royal  family.  But  it  was  not 
long  ere  Tarquin,  roufed  by  the  continual  reproaches 
of  his  wife,  began  to  renew  his  intrigues  among  the 
fenators  ;  of  whom  he  had  no  Iboner  gained  aconfider- 
able  party,  than  he  clothed  himfelf  in  the  royal  robes, 
and  cauling  the  fafces  to  be  carried  beiore  him  by  f  ime 
of  his  domeftics,  crofTed  the  Rom;in  forum,  entered  the 
temple  where  th.e  fenite  uled  to  meet,  and  feated  him- 
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felf  on  the  throne.  Such  of  the  fenators  as  were  in 
the  taction  he  found  already  in  tlieir  places  (for  he  had 
given  thcni  private  notice  to  be  tlierc  curl) )  ;  and  the 
red,  being  fun)inoned  to  allcnibk'  in  Tarqnin's  name, 
made  what  lialle  they  could  to  the  appointed  place, 
thinking  tint  Scrvius  was  dead,  fincc  Tarquin  alluined 
the  title  and  func'tions  of  kinj;.  When  tliey  were  all 
alFenibled,  Tarquin  made  a  long  fptech,  reviling  his 
father-in-law,  and  repeating  the  inve^^ives  agalnll  him, 
■which  he  had  fo  often  uttered,  calling  him  a  Have,  an 
ufurper,  a  favourer  of  the  populace,  and  an  enemy  to 
the  Unate  and  patricians.  When  he  vas  yet  fpeaking, 
Servius  arrived  ;  and,  rafhly  giving  way  to  the  motions 
of  his  courage,  without  confideiing  his  ftrength,  drew 
rear  the  throne,  to  pull  Tarquin  down  from  it.  This 
raifed  a  great  noife  in  the  alfenibly,  which  drew  the 
people  into  the  temple  ;  but  nobody  ventured  to  part 
the  two  rivals.  Tarquin  therefore,  being  more  rtroing 
and  vigorous,  feized  the  old  man  by  the  waifl,  and, 
hurrying  him  through  the  temple,  threw  him  down  Irom 
the  tip  of  the  Iteps  into  the  forum.  The  king,  who 
^^-as  grievouily  wounded,  raifed  himfelf  up  with  fome 
difficulty  :  but  all  his  friends  had  abandoned  him;  only 
two  or  three  of  the  people,  f^uched  with  compaQion, 
lent  him  their  arms  to  conduct  him  lo  his  palace. 

As  they  were  leading  him  on  fo  flowly,  the  cruel 
Tullia  appeared  in  the  forum,  whither  Ihe  had  haften- 
ed  in  her  chariot  on  the  firfl  report  of  what  had  palfed 
in  the  fenate.  She  found  her  huftaiid  on  the  top  of 
tlie  fleps  of  the  temp'e  ;  and,  tranfported  with  joy,  was 
the  lirll  who  faluted  him  king.  The  example  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  fenators  of  Tarquin's  party. 
Nor  was  this  enough  for  the  unnatual  daughter  :  Ihe 
took  afide  her  hufband,  and  fuggefted  to  him,  that  lie 
would  never  be  fafe  folong  as  the  ufuper  of  his  crown 
was  alive.  Hereupon  Tarquin  inftantly  difpatched  fome 
of  his  domelHcs  to  take  away  the  remains  of  the  un- 
fortunate king's  life.  The  orders  for  the  wicked  par- 
ricide were  no  fooner  given  than  Tullia  mounted  her 
chariot  again,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  to  return  home. 
The  way  to  her  houfe  was  through  a  narrow  flieet, 
railed  vicus  cypritis,  or  the  gcoJ  Jlnd.  There  the  adaf- 
lins  had  left  the  king's  body,  which  was  dill  panting. 
As  this  fight,  the  charioteer,  llruck  with  horror,  check- 
ed his  horfes,and  made  a  llop:  but  Tullia  forced  him 
to  go  on  ;  and  the  blood  of  the  father  is  faid  to  have 
dyed  the  wheels  of  the  chariot,  and  even  tlic  clothes  of 
the  inhuman  daughter,  whence  tiie  Ilrcct  was  called 
ever  after  incus  fcekra'.us. 

The  new  king  proved  a  mod  defpotic  and  cruel  ty- 
rant;  receiving,  m  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  the 
furname  o( jiroml,  on  account  ot  his  capricious  humour 
and  haugh'.y  behaviour.  All  controverfies  whatever 
were  decided-  by  himfelf  and  his  friends  ;  and  he  ba- 
nilhed,  fined,  and  even  executed,  whom  he  pleafcd. 
'J'hc  ccnfus  and  luftrum,  the  divifion  of  citizens  into 
claifcs  and  centuries,  \\'ere  aboliihed  ;  and  all  kinds  of 
alfemblies,  even  tlu-fe  for  amufenient  and  rccj  cation, 
vcre  prohibited,  both  in  town  and  country.  Nay,  to 
fiich  a  height  did  Tarquin  carry  his  infolence  and  ty- 
ranny, that  the  mod  virtuous  of  the  f;;nators  went  into 
voluntary  banilLment ;  while  many  of  ihofe  who  remain- 
ed were  cut  off  on  various  pretences,  tJiat  tnc  king 
miglit  enjoy  ll.elr  cftates. 

Tarquin  could  not  but  be  faifibls  of  the  extreme  dsn- 
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ger  in  which  he  flood  by  lofing  the  afFeiflions  of  his 
people  in  fuch  a  manner.  He  therefore  provided  a  fuf- ''"'  ^  """ 
ticent  number  of  foldier-,  by  way  of  guard,  to  prevent 
attempts  upon  his  perfin  ;  and  gave  his  daughter  to 
Oilavius  Mamilius  one  of  the  mod  confiderable  men 
among  the  Latins,  in  order  to  drengihen  his  iiuereft 
by  this  foreign  alliance,  in  cafe  of  a  revolt  among  his 
fubjeds.  Mamilius  accordingly  procured  many  friends 
to  his  falher-in-law,  but  he  had  like  to  have  lod  tliem 
again  by  his  haughty  behaviour.  He  had  dcfired  the 
Latins  to  call  a  national  council  at  Ferentinum,  where 
he  would  meet  tlicm  on  a  day  appointed  by  himfelf. 
The  Latins  accordingly  met ;  but  after  waiting  for  fe- 
veral  hours,  Tarquin  did  not  appear.  On  this,  one 
Turnus  Herdonius,  an  enterprifing  and  eloquent  man^ 
who  hated  Tarquin,  and  was  jealous  of  Mamilius,  made 
a  Ipeech,  in  which  he  inveighed  agaiiid  the  haughty 
behaviour  of  Tarquin,  fet  forth  the  contempt  which  he 
had  put  upon  the  Latins,  and  concluded  with  defiring 
the  council  to  break  up  and  icturn  home  without  ta- 
king any  further  notice  ot  him.  Mamilius,  however, 
prevailed  upon  them  to  return  the  day  following  ;  when 
Tarquin  made  his  appearance,  and  told  the  alfembly 
that  his  defign  in  calling  them  together  was. to  claim 
his  right  of  commanding  the  Latin  armies,  which  he 
faid  was  derived  Irom  his  grandfather,  but  which  he  si 
defired  to  be  confirmed  to  him  by  them.  Thefe  words  ^'*  '"'^'- 
were  fcarce  out  of  his  mouth,  when  Herdonius,  riling  '"""*  **"■■ 
up,  entered  into  a  detail  of  Tarquiii's  tyranny  and  ar- /p^'^'^" 
bitrary  behaviour  at  Rome,  which,  he  faid,  the  L;iiins  Herdonius. 
would  loon  feel  in  an  equal  degree,  if  they  complied 
with  Tarquin's  demand.  To  this  fpeech  the  king 
made  no  reply  at  that  time,  but  promiied  to  anfwer  him. 
next  I'ay.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  he  bribed  the 
domedics  of  Herdonius  to  admit  among  his  baggage  a 
large  quantity  of  arms:  and  then,  telling  the  Latins 
that  Herdoniui's  oppofition  proceeded  only  from  Tar- 
quin's having  refuted  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  ac- 
cufed  him  ot  havii\i,  laid  a  plot  to  cut  oft"  all  the  depu- 
ties there  prefent,  and  to  ufurp  a  jurifditftion  over  the 
Latin  cities ;  as  a  proof  of  which  he  appealed  to  the 
arms  hid  among  the  baggage  of  Herdonius.  The  ac- 
cufed,  confciousof  his  iiuv  cence,  defired  that  his  bag- 
gage might  be  fcarched  ;  which  being  .-icccordingly  done 
and  the  arms  found,  he  was  hurried  away  witliout  be- 
ing allowed  to  make  any  defence,  and  thrown  into  a 
baton  at  the  head  of  the  Ipring  ot  Ferentinum,  where  a 
hurdle  being  laid  upon  him,  and  ftones  l.iid  upon  the 
hurdle,  he  was  preffed  down  into  the  water  and  drown- 
ed. 

In  confequence  of  this  monftrous  treachery,  Tarquin 
was  looked  upon  by  the  Latins  as  their  deliverer,  and 
declared  general  of  the  Latin  armies  ;  focn  after  which, 
the  Hernici  and  two  tribes  of  the  Volfci  entered  into 
an  alliance  v/itli  him  on  the  fame  terms.      In  order  to 
keep  thefe  confederates  together,  Tarciuiu,  with  their 
coiilcnt,  erei^lcd  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Latiaiis  on  an  hill 
near  the  ruins    cf  Alba,  where  he  appointed  certain 
feads   called  Firi^  Lotinjc  to  be  held    on  the  27th  of  ||,ft|tutcj 
April,  where  the  feveral  nations  were  to  facrifice  t(<ge-  the  Ftrix 
ther,  and  on  noaccouiuto  commit  any  hodilitits  againft  Latin*, 
each  other  during  their  continuance.     The  king  ti  en 
proceeded  to  make  war  en  the  red  of  the  Volfci  who 
had  refuted  to  enter  into  an  alliance  witli  him.     Some 
depredations  which  they  had  committed  in  the  territo- 
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ries  of  the  Latins  fcrv-.d  for  a  pretence  to  begin  the 
■  war  ;  but  as  Tarquin  had  no  confidence  in  the  Romans, 
his  army  was  compofed  only  of  a  fmall  body  of  them 
who  were  incorporated  among  the  Latin  aux  liaries. 
However,  he  defeated  the  enemy,  took  one  of  their  ci- 
ties by  llorm,  and  gave  the  booty  to  his  foldiers.  He 
rext  turned  his  arms  againit  the  Sabines,  whom  he  en- 
tirely defeated  in  two  engagements,  and  made  the 
whole  nation  tributary  ;  for  which  exploits  he  decreed 
himfelf  two  triumphs,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  he 
employed  thi:  populace  in  finilhing  the  fewers  and 
circus  which  had  been  begun  by  his  grandfather  Tar- 
quin I. 

In  the  mean  lime,  the  pcrfecuiions  of  Tarquin  a- 
gainil  his  own  fubjeds  daily  drove  fome  of  t!ie  moft 
confiderable  into  banilhment.  A  great  number  of  pa- 
tricians took  refuge  ii  Gabii,  a  city  of  Latium  abnut  1 3 
miles  from  Rome  ;  where  the  inhabitants,  touched  with 
compalfion  for  their  misfortunes,  not  only  received  them 
with  kindnefs,  but  began  a  war  with  Tarquin  on  their 
account.  The  Gabini  feem  to  have  been  the  moft  for- 
midable enemies  whom  the  Romans  had  hitherto  met 
wiih  ;  fiiice  Tarquin  was  obliged  to  rail'e  a  prodigi^  us 
bulwark  to  cover  the  city  on  the  fide  of  Gabii.  The 
w:ir  lalted  feven  years;  during  which  time,  by  the  mu. 
tu.d  devaftations  committed  by  the  two  armies,  a  great 
fcarcity  of  pruvilions  took  place  in  Rome.  The  people 
foon  grew  clamoroui ;  and  Tarquin  being  unable  either 
to  quiet  them,  or  to  reduce  the  Gabini,  fell  upon  the 
following  dilhonourable  and  treacherous  expedient.  His 
fon  Sextus  I'arquinius  pretended  to  be  on  very  bad 
terms  with  his  fathe:,  and  openly  Inveighed  againit  him 
as  a  tyrant ;  on  which  he  was  proclaimed  a  rebel,  and 
publicly  beaten  in  the  fotum.  This  being  reported  at 
Gabii,  by  perfons  fent  thither  on  piirpofe,  the  inhabi- 
tants became  veiy  dtfirous  of  having  Sextus  among 
them  ;  and  accordingly  he  foon  went  thither,  having 
previoufly  obtained  a  tblemn  promife  from  the  inhabi- 
tants never  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  father.  Here  he 
made  frequent  inroads  into  the  Roman  territories,  and 
always  came  back  laden  with  fpoil,  his  father  fending 
againft  him  only  fuch  weak  parties  as  mull  infallibly  be 
worlled.  By  this  means  he  foon  came  to  have  fuch  a 
high  degree  of  credit  among  the  Gabini,  that  he  was 
chofen  general  of  their  army,  and  was  as  much  mailer 
at  Gabii  as  Ta;  quin  was  at  Rome.  Finding  then  that 
his  authority  was  fufficiently  ellablilhed,  he  difpatched 
a  ilave  to  his  father  for  inllrudions  ;  but  tlie  king  un. 
willing  to  return  an  explicit  anfwer,  only  took  the  mef- 
linger  into  the  garden,  where  he  llrnck  off  the  heads 
of  tlie  tallefl  poppies.  Sextus  underftood  that  by  this 
liint  the  king  delired  him  to  put  to  death  tlie  leading 
men  in  the  city  of  Gabii,  whicii  he  immediately  put  in 
execution  ;  and  while  the  city  was  in  confulion  on  ac- 
count of  this  maifacre,  he  opened  the  gates  to  his  fa- 
ther, who  ti  ok  pofTeffion  of  the  city  with  all  the  pride 
of  a  conqueror. — The  inhabitants  dreaded  every  thing 
trom  the  haughty  tyranny  of  the  Roman  monarch  : 
however,  on  this  occafion  he  confuhed  his  policy  rather 
than  his  revenge  ;  granted  them  their  life,  liberty,  and 
ellales,  and  even  entered  iiito  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
them.  Tjie  articles  were  written  on  the  hide  of  an  ox, 
which  was  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  time  of  Auguflus,  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Fidius.  After  this,  however,  he 
made  his  fon  Sextus  king  of  Gabii  ;  fending  oif  a'.fo 


his  two  other  fons,  Titus  and  Arunx,  the  one  to  build      ^nn:e- 
a  city  at  Signia,  the  other  at  Circacum,  a  promontory  '•"^''^"'^^ 
of  the   Tyrrhene  fca,  and  both  thefe  to  keep  the  Volfci 
in  awe. 

For  fome  time  Tarquin    now  enjoyed  a  profound 
peace  ;  the  Romans,  being  accuftomed    to  oppreQiou 
and  the  yoke  of  an  imperious  mailer,  making  no  op- 
pofition  to  his  will.     l)uiing    this     interval    Tarquin  4.  SesSiuy.. 
met  with  the  celebrated  adventure    of  the    Sibyl  f  ;         ^s 
whofe  books  were  ever  afterwards  held  in  high  eltinia-  Eooks  of 
tion  at  Rome,  and  Tarquin  appointed  two  perfons  of ''"' ^'''5''*- 
diftinftion  to  take  care  of  them.     Thefe  were    called 
Duiwiviri  :  but  their  number  was  afterwards  increafed 
to  10,  when  they  were   called  Decemviri  ;   and  then   to 
15,  when  they  were  termed    ^lindicemi'iri.      At  thi> 
time  alfo  the  written  civil  law  had  its  origin  among  the 
Romans ;  all  the  (latutes  enaifled  by   the  kings  being 
collefted  into  one    body  ;   which,  from    Papirius  the 
name  of  the  coUeiler,  was  called  the  Fnpiriari  law.  The 
temple  of  the  Capitol  was  alfo  finifhed  ;  for  which  pur- 
pofe  tlie  mod  fkilful  architeds    and    workmen    were 
brought  from  Hetrurin,  the  populace  being  obliged   to 
ferve  them  in  the  mofl  laborious  parts.  ,;; 

We  now  come  to  the  important  revolution  which  put  Downfal 
an  end  to  the  regal  power  at  Rome,  and  introduced  a  °^  '''*  '^" 
new  form  of  government,  to  which  this  city  is  allowed  ^^^  power, 
to  owe  the  grcateft  part  of  her  grandeur.  Tarquin,  as 
we  have  already  feen,  had  left  himfelf  no  friends  amon'jj 
the  rich  citizens,  by  reafcii  of  the  opprellion  under 
which  he  made  them  labour ;  and  the  populace  were 
equally  difaffeifled  on  account  of  their  being  obliged  to 
labour  in  his  public  works.  Among  the  many  perfons 
of  diftindlion  who  had  been  facrificed  to  the  avarice  or 
fufpicions  of  Tarquin,  was  one  M.  Junius,  vsho  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Tarquin  I.  This  nobleman 
had  a  fon  named  L.  Junius  Brutus,  who  efcaped  the 
cruelty  of  the  tyrant  by  pretending  to  be  an  idiot, 
which  part  he  had  ever  fmce  continued  to  aifl.  Soon 
afier  the  finilhing  of  the  works  abovementioned,  a  vio- 
lent plague  happening  to  break  out  at  Rome,  Tarquin 
fent  his  fons  Titus  and  Arunx  to  confult  the  oracle  of 
Delphi ;  and  the  princes  took  Brutus  along  with  them, 
to  divert  themfelves  with  his  pretended  folly  by  the 
way.  Brutus  chofe  for  his  offering  to  the  Delphic  A- 
pollo  a  ftick  of  elder  ;  which  ocealioned  much  laugh- 
ter. However,  he  had  the  precaution  to  inclofe  a  rod 
of  gold  within  the  Hick  ;  and  to  this  probably  it  was 
owing  that  the  prieftefs  gave  the  princes  the  following 
riddle,  that  he  who  fhculd  firfl  kits  his  mother  Ihould 
fuccecd  Tarquin  in  the  government  of  Rome.  This 
anfwer  had  been  given  to  their  inquiries  concerning  the 
fuccelfion  ;  upon  which  the  two  brothers  either  drew 
lots  which  of  them  fliould  kifs  ther  OK^ther  at  their  re- 
tut  n,  or  agreed  to  do  it  at  once,  tliat  bot'.i  might  reigu 
jointly:  but  Brutu^  imagining  the  oracle  had  another 
meaning,  fell  down  and  killed  the  earth,  the  common 
mother  of  all  living.  Thib,  in  all  probability,  the 
prieftefs  had  meant ;  and  had  given  the  anfwer  on  pur- 
pofetohave  another  proof  of  Brutus's  ingenuity,  which 
had  already  difcovcred  itfelf,  by  his  ofRrinK  tlie  elder 
ftick. 

On  the  return  of  the  princes  to  Rome,  they  found 

their  father  engaged  in  a  war  with  the   Rutuh.     The 

treafury  being  exhaufted  by  the  fums  which  Tarquin 

had  expended  in  his  public  works,  he  h?.d  marched  to 
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ArJta,  the  capital  of  that  nation,  which  lay  about  20 
"  miles  Irom  Rome,  in  hopes  of  t;ikiiig  it  without  op- 
pofition.  Contrary  to  his  expcfl.itioii,  however,  he 
w.ii  obliged  to  belie^^c  it  in  form  ;  hdJ  this  conUr.iined 
him  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  upon  hii  fubjcifls,  \vhich  increa- 
led  the  number  of  malcontents,  and  dilpofcd  every  th;ng 
tor  a  revolt.  As  the  fiege  was  carried  on  very  ilovvly, 
the  general  ofEcers  frequently  nude  entertainments  for 
one  another  in  their  quarters.  One  day,  when  Sextus 
Tarquinius  was  entertaining  his  brothers,  the  conver- 
fation  happened  to  turn  upon  their  wives  :  every  one 
extolled  the  good  qual-ties  of  his  own  ;  but  Collalinus 
bellowed  i'uch  extravagant  praifes  on  his  Lucretia, 
that  the  difpute  ended  in  a  kind  of  quarrel.  It  was 
then  refolved  that  they  (hould  mount  their  horfes  and 
furprife  their  wives  by  their  unexpected  return.  The 
king's  daughters-in-law  were  employed  in  leading  and 
diverlion,  and  feemed  much  difcorcertcd  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  hufbands;  but  Lucreti.i,  though  the 
night  was  far  advanced,  was  found,  wi:h  her  maids 
about  her,  ipinning  and  working  in  wool.  She  was 
not  at  all  difcompoi'ed  by  the  company  whom  her 
hufband  brought  with  him,  and  they  were  all  pleafed 
with  the  recepti  'U  Ihe  gave  them.  As  Lucretia  was 
very  beautiful,  Sextus  Tarquinius  conceived  a  paffiun 
for  her,  which  refolving  to  fa'is'y  at  ail  events,  he 
foon  returned  tu  Coll.itia  in  the  abfence  of  Lucretia's 
,  hufband,  and  was  entertaii.ed  by  her  with  great  civility 
'■y  and  refpeft.  In  the  niglit  time  he  entered  Lucretia's 
"'  apartment,  and  threatened  her  with  immediate  death  if 
(he  did  not  yield  to  his  defires.  But  finding  her  not 
to  be  intimidated  with  this  menace,  he  told  her,  tliat, 
if  fhe  ftill  perl'illed  in  her  refufal,  he  would  kill  one  of 
her  male  flaves,  and  lay  him  naked  by  her  wlien  ihe 
was  dead,  and  then  declare  to  all  the  world  that  he  had 
only  revenged  the  injury  cf  Collatinus.  On  this  the 
virtuous  Lucretia  (who,  it  feems,  dreaded  prollitution 
lefs  than  the  infamy  attending  it)  fubmiitcd  to  the  de- 
iires  of  Sextus  ;  but  refolved  not  to  outlive  the  violence 
which  had  been  offered  her.  She  drelfed,  herfelf  in 
mourning,  and  took  a  poniard  under  her  robe,  having 
previoufly  wrote  to  her  hufband  to  meet  her  at  her  fa- 
ther Lucretius's  houfe,  where  ihe  refuied  to  diicover 
the  caufe  cf  her  grief  except  in  a  full  aflembly  of  her 
friends  and  relations.  Htre,  addrelling  herfe'i  to  her 
hiifband  Collatinus,  fhe  acquainted  him  with  the  whole 
affair;  exhorted  them  to  revenge  the  injury;  and  pro- 
Icftjd  that  ihe  would  not  cutlve  the  loi'i  oi  her  honour. 
Every  one  prefent  gave  her  a  iVlcmn  promite  that  they 
would  revenge  her  quarrel ;  but  wiiile  they  endeavour- 
ed to  corniort  her,  ihe  fudJenly  dabbed  hcrlelf  to  the 
heart  with  the  dagger  which  fiis  had  concealed  under 
her  robe.     See  Chastity. 

This  extravagant  aftion  inflamed  beyond  mcafure  the 
minds  of  all  prefent.  Brutus,  laying  ailde  his  pretend- 
ed follv,  drew  the  bloody  dugeer  out  of  Lucretia's  bo- 
dy ;  and,  Ihowing  it  to  the  alTenibly,  fwore  by  the  blood 
upon  it  that  he  would  purfue  Tarquin  and  his  family 
with  fire  and  I'wt.rd  :  nor  would  he  ever  fuffcr  that  or 
any  olher  family  to  reign  in  Rom  •.  The  lame  oath 
wa'  taken  by  all  the  company  ;  who  were  lb  much  fur- 
prifed  at  the  apparent  tranfition  cf  Brutus  from  lolly 
10  wifdom,  that  thoy  did  whatever  he  delired  them. — 
By  his  advice  the  gates  of  the  city  were  (hut,  that  no- 
body n)igUt  go  out  of  it  to  inform  Tarqi:in  of  what 


was  going  forward  ;  which,  as  Lucretius  had  been  left      Rumc. 
governor  of  the  city  by  Tarqiin,  was  put  in  execution ''^'"^'"'"' 
without  difiiculty.     Tlie  corpfc  of  Lucretia  was  then 
expofed  to   public  view;  and    Brutus   having    made  a 
fpeechto  the  people,  in  which  he  explained  the  mylle- 
ry  of  hiscondudl  in  conn;erteiting  folly  for  many  years 
pail,  proceeded   to  tell  them  that   the  patricians   were 
come  to  a  relbluti(  n  of  depoi.ng  the  tyrant,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  concur  in  the  lame  defign.     Tlie  people  .j-     ^j 
tcftltied  their  approbation,  and  called  out  for  arms  ;  but  JcpoleiJ. 
Briitii.  did  rot  think  proper  10   trull  them  with  arms 
till  he  liad  firll  obtained  a  decree  of  the  fenate  in  fa- 
vour  of  the  defign.     This  was  eafily  procured  :   the  fe- 
nate enabled  that  Tarquin  had  forfeited  all  the  prero- 
gatives belonging  to  the  regal    authority,  condemned 
him  and  all  his  pofterity  to  perpelu.d  banifliment,  and 
devoted  to  the  gods  of  hell  every    R.^man  who  Ihould 
hereafter,  by  word  01  deed,  endeavour  his  rcltoration  ; 
and    this  decree    was    unanimoully  confirmed  by  the 
curiae. 

Tarquin  being  thus  depofed,  the  form  of  government  -11,^  form 
became  the  next  objedf,     1  ncrrtiiis  was  ibr  the  prefent  of  govcrn- 
dcclired  Intemx  ;  but   Brutus  beini/  again  confuhed,  in<^"t  chan-- 
declared,  ;hat  though  it  was  by  nu   means  proper  for  8'"' 
the  Hate  to  be  without  I'uprcnie  m.agiiliates,  yet  it  was 
equally  necellary  that  the  po'vi^et  fli  )ald  not  be  centered 
in  one  man,  and  that  it  fliouhi  not  be  perpetual.     For 
this  reafon  he  propofed,  that  two   magillrates,  called 
confuh,  ihnuld  be  eledled  annually  ;  that  the  llate  ihculd 
thenceforth  have  the  name  of  republic  ;  that  tlie  cnfigns 
of  royalty  ihould   be   aboliihed  ;   and  th.Tt  the  only  en- 
figns  of  coniular  dignity  ihould  be  an  ivory  chair,  :i 
white  robe,  and  12  liclors  for  their  attendants.     How- 
ever, that  he  might  not  utterly  aboliih  tlie   name  of 
ii/i^,  he  propofed  that  this  title  fliould  be  given  to  liim 
who  had  the  iuperintendency  of  religous  matters,  who 
fliould   thenceforth  be  called  rex  facrorum,  or  king  of  fa- 
crcd^  things.  g^ 

This  Icheme  of  Brutus  being  approved  of,  Brutus  and  Tullius 
Collatinus  were  propofed  by  Lucretius  as  the  two  firll  leaves 
confuls,  and  unanimoully  accepted  by  the  people,  who  Ro""'- 
thought  it  was  impolhblc  to  find  more  implacable  enc- 
mies  to  the  Tarquins.  They  entered  on  their  office 
in  the  year  508  B.  C;  and  TuUia,  perceiving  that  now 
all  was  lofl,  thought  proper  to  leave  the  city,  and  re- 
tire to  her  hufband  atArdca.  She  was  luff.;  ed  to  de- 
part without  molellation,  though  the  populace  hooted 
at  her,  and  curled  her  as  Ihe  wjnt  along.  Tarquin,  in 
the  njeau  time,  being  informed  by  fome  who  hid  got 
out  of  Rome  before  the  gates  were  ihut,  that  Brutus 
was  railing  commotions  to  his  picjudice,  returned  in 
ha  (I  e  to  the  city,  attended  only  by  his  fons  and  a  few 
fiiends;  but,  finding  the  gates  ihut,  and  the  people  m 
arms  on  the  walls,  he  returned  again  to  the  camp  :  but 
here  again,  to  his  furpiifc,  he  found  that  the  ccnfuls 
had  taken  the  opportvsnity  of  gaining  over  the  army  to 
their  interell ;  lo  that,  being  rcluled  admif.ance  into 
the  camp  alfo,  he  was  forced  to  fly  for  reiuge,  at  the 
age  of  76,  with  his  wile  and  three  Ibnr,  to  Gabii,  where 
Sextus  had  been  made  king.  Here  he  continued  for 
fome  time  :  but  not  finding  the  Latins  very  foi  ward  to 
revenge  his  caufe,  he  retired  into  Hetruria  ;  where,  be- 
ing the  country  oi  his  mother's  family,  he  hoped  to 
find  more  iViends,  and  a  readier  alTillanceior  attempting 
the  recovery  of  his  tlirone. 
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happy  deliverance  from  tyranny.  However,  as  Tar- 
quin  had  by  his  policy  procured  himfelf  many  friends 
abroad,  thefe  now  became  enemies  to  the  Roman  name  ; 
and,  by  the  defeftion  of  their  allies,  the  Roman  domi- 
nions were  let t  in  much  the  fame  (late  as  they  had  been 


He  prevailed  on  the  inhabitants  of  Taiquinii     Romf. 
to  fend  a  fecond  embafly  to  Rome,  under  pretence  of  *-'^^''~"^ 
demanding  the  eflales  of  the  exiles,  but  with  private 
inftruiftions  to  get  the  confuls  affaffinated.      The  redo- 
ration  of  the  eftates  of  the  exiles  was  oppcfed  by  Bru- 
tus, but  Collatinus  was  for  complying  with  it  ;  where- 
in the  tim?  of  Romulus.       The  territory  of  Rome  had    upon  Brutus  accufed  his  colleague  of  treachery,  and  of 
always  been  confined  to  a  very  narrow  compafs.  Though    a  defign  to  bring  back  the  tyrant.      The  matter  was 
almnit  conftantly  viflorious  in  war  for  243   years,  they    then  referred  to  the  people,  where  it  was  carried  by  one         6  j 
had  not  yet  gained  land  enough  to  fupply  their  city    vote  in  favour  of  the  Tarquins.     But  whilft  the  people  A  corfpi- 
with  provifions.     The  main  ftrenglh  ot  the  ftate  lay  in    were  employed  in  loading  carriages  with  the  effedls  of  ""^Y  forni- 
the  number  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  ;  which  the  cuftom    the  exiles,  and  in  felling  what  could  not  be  carried  off,  '    '" 
of  tranfplanting  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  conquered  cities    the  ambalfadors  found  means  to  draw  fome  of  the  near- 
thither  had  fo  prodigioufly  increafcd,  that   it  put   the    e(l  relations  of  the  confuls  into  a  plot  with  them.  Thefe 
Romans  in  a  condition  of  ufurping  the  authority  over    were  three  young  noblemen  of  the  Aquilian  family  (the 
other  nations,  the  molt  inconfiderable  of  which  had  an    fons  of    Collatinus's  filter),    and  two  of   the    Vitelhi 
extent  of  teiritory  far  CKceeding  theirs.     By  frequent    (whofe  filter  Brutus  had  married)  ;  and  thefe  lad  en- 
depredations  and  incurfions  they  fo  haraffed  the  petty    gaged  Titus  and  Tiberius,  the  two  fons  of  Brutus,  in 
ftates  of  Latium  and  Hetruria,  that  many  of  them  were    the  fame  confpiracy.     They  all   bound  themfclves  by 
conftrained  to  enter  into  treaties  with  Rome,  by  which    folemn  oaths,  with  the  dreadful  ceremony  of  drinking 
they  obliged  themfelves  to  furnifh  her  with  auxiliaries    the  blood  of  a  murdered  man  and  toucliing  his  entrails, 
whenever  (he  fhoulJ  be  pleafed  to  invade  and  pillage  the    They  met  at  the  houfe  of    the  Aquilii,    \\liere    they 
lands  of  her  other  neighbours.     Submifllonsof  this  kind    wrote  letters  to  Tarquin  and  gave  them  to  the  ambaf- 
the  Romans  called  making  alliances  with  them,  and  thefe    fadors.     But  though  they  ufed  all  imagiraljle  precau- 
ufeful  alliances  fupplied  the  want  of  a  larger  territory  ;    tion,  their  proceedings  were  overlieard  by  one  Vindi- 
but  now,  upon  the  change  of  her  government,  all  the    cius  a  flave,  who  immediately  communicated  the  whole 
allies  of  Rome  forfook  her  at  once,  and  either  Itood    to  Valerius  ;  upon  which  all  the  crimir.als  were  appre-         ^; . 
neuter,  or  elpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  banilhed  king;  fo    hended.       Brutus  ftood  jud>;c  over  his  own  fons  ;  and,  Brutus 
that  (he  was  now  obliged  to  maintain  her  liberties  as    notwithftanding  the  interceffion  of  the  whfile  aflcmbly,  caufes  twa 
fhe  belt  might.  and  ihe  tears  and  lamentations  of  his  children,  com-  "^  ^"''  "j"" 

The  new  confuls  in  the  mean  time  took  the  moft  ef-  manded  them  to  be  beheaded  ;  nor  would  he  depart  ."'j*  '?  ,' 
feftual  methods  they  could  for  fecuring  the  liberties  of  till  he  faw  the  execu:ion  of  the  fentence.  Having  per- 
the  republic.  The  army  which  had  been  employed  in  formed  this  piece  of  heroic  barbarity,  he  quitted  the 
the  fiege  of  Ardea  marched  home  under  the  conduifl  tribunal,  and  left  Collatinus  to  perfoim  the  reft.  Col- 
of  Herminins  and  Horalius,  who  concluded  a  truce  latinus,  however,  being  inclined  to  fpare  his  nephews, 
•with  the  Ardeates  f<ir  15  years.  The  confuls  then  allowed  them  a  day  to  ckar  themfelves  ;  and  caufed 
again  affembled  the  people  by  centuries,  and  had  the  Vindicius,  the  only  witnefs  againlt  them,  to  be  deliver- 
decree  of  Tarquin's  banilhment  confirmed  ;  a  rexfacro-  ed  up  to  his  malters.  This  roufed  the  indignation  of 
rum  was  elefted  to  prefide  at  the  facrifices,  and  many  the  people  in  general,  efpecially  of  Valerius,  who  had 
of  the  laws  of  Servius  Tullius  were  revived  to  the  proniifed  to  proteifl  the  witnefs,  and  therefore  he  re- 
great  joy  of  the  people,  who  were  thus  rellored  to  their  fufed  to  deliver  liim  up  to  the  lidlors.  The  multitude 
ancient  right  of  voting  in  all  important  aff.iirs.  Tar-  called  aloud  fi'r  Brutus  to  return  ;  which  when  he  had 
quin,  however,  refolved  not  to  part  with  his  kingdom  done,  he  told  them  that  he  had  executed  his  two  fons 
on  fuch  eafy  terms.  Having  wandered  from  city  to  in  confequence  of  his  own  paternal  authority  over  them, 
city  in  order  to  move  compaffiun,  he  at  length  made  but  that  it  belonged  to  the  people  to  determine  the 
Tarquinii  the  feat  of  his  refidence  ;  where  he  engaged  fate  of  the  reft.  Accordingly,  by  a  decree  of  the  curiae, 
the  inhabitants  to  fend  an  embalfy  to  Rome,  with  a    all  the  delinquents  fulfered  as  traitors  except  the  am- 


mode(t,  fubm:(Eve  letter  from  himfelt,  diredea  to  the 
Roman  people.     The  ambalfadors  reprelentcd  in  fuch 
(trong  terms  to  the  fenaie  hew  reidbnible  it  was  to  let 
an  the  kng  be  heard  b-;i\ire  be  was  condemned,   and  the 


bafladors,  who  were  (pared  out  of  refpeft  to  their  cha- 
ruifler.  The  flave  Vindicius  had  his  liberty  granted 
him  ;  and  was  prefented  with  25,000  ales  ot  brafs,  in 
value  about  360  Spanidi  dollars.  The  decree  for 
danger  Which  threatened  the  (tale  from  the  neighbour-  reftoring  tiie  ettates  of  the  exiled  Tarquins  was  an- 
ing  powers  if  that  cf  mmon  juitice  were  lefufeil,  iliat  nulled,  their  palaces  were  deflroyed,  and  their  lands 
the  confuls  inclini  d  to  bring  thefe  agents  befcre  the  divided  among  the  indigent  people.  The  public  only 
people,  and  to  leave  the  ilecilion  thereof  to  the  curia;;  retained  a  piece  of  ground  near  the  Campus  Mai  tins, 
but  Valerius,  who  had  been  very  aflive  in  the  revolu-  which  the  ^ing  had  ufurped.  This  they  confecrated 
tion,  (Irenuoiifly  oppofed  this,  and  by  his  influence  in  to  Mars,  and  it  afterwaids  became  a  common  field 
ihe  i'enate  got  it  prevented.  As  that  illuftrious  body  where  the  Roman  youth  c.xercifed  themfelves  in  run- 
had  been  greatly  thinned  by  the  murders  committed  by  ning  and  wreitling.  But  after  tiiis  conftcraiion,  the 
Tarouin.'new  members  were  clefted  from  among  the  fi;p'.r(titious  Romans  fcruplcd  to  ufe  tiie  corn  which 
knights,  and  the  ancient  number  oi  300  again  com-  they  found  tliere  ready  reui)cd  to  their  Iwnds  :  fo  that, 
pleted.  The  old  fcnaiors  had  been  called /a/;fj  or  "  fa-  wltll  fome  tree':,  it  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber;  and 
thcrs  ;"  and  as  the  names  of  the  new  ores  were  now  the  water  being  low,  it  flopped  in  tl.e  middle  of  the  ri- 
wiitttn  on  the  fmall  roll,  the  whole  body  received  the  vcr,  and  b'-gan  to  form  a  fine  illand  named  afterwards 
Tiarre  oi  patr.s  conj'crijiti.  Infula  Sara 

The  old  king  was  not  to  be  foiled  by  a  fngle  at-       The  behaviour  of  Bnuus  towards  his  two  fons  Aruck 
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fuch  a  Urroi  into  liie  Romans,  th.it  fcarcc  any  pcrfon 
durft  cppofe  liim  ;  and  tlicrefore,  ;«s  he  hued  Colhuinus, 
lie  openly  accufcd  him  before  llie  people,  and  wi.liout 
ccrciuony  depofcd  him  from  the  confirfliip,  banilhmg 
him  at  the  Time  time  from  Rome.  Thi  multituue  ac- 
quicfccd  in  every  tiling  he  faid,  and  refufed  to  l)e.ir 
Collalinus  fpcak  in  his  own  defence  ;  Co  that  the  con- 
fiit  was  on  the  point  of  being  drivsnout  with  ignominy 
:ind  dlfgrace,  when  Lucretini  interpofcd,  and  prevailed 
rpin  Brutui  to  allow  his  colleague  cjuietly  to  rcfign 
I  lie  f.iUcj,  -.niJ  le'.ire  of  his  own  accord  from  the  city. 
13ru:us  then,  to  remove  all  ftifpici'ns  of  perfonal  en- 
nii:y,  procured  him  a  prcfent  of  ao  t.Uents  out  c{  the 
piijlic  trcafury,  to  which  he  ad.led  tivc  of  his  own. 
Golbtinus  then  retired  to  Lavinium,  w  here  he  lived  in 
peace,  and  at  laft  died  of  old  age. 

After  the  abdication  of  Collatinus,  Vakrius  was  cho- 
fen  in  liis  room  j  and  as  his  temper  agreed  much  better 
with  Bruins  than  that  of  Collatinuj,  the  two  confuls  li- 
ved in  great  harmony. Nothing, however,could  make  the 
dethroned  king  forego  the  hope  of  recovering  his  king- 
dom by  force.  He  firft  engaged  the  Volfci  and  Tar- 
quinienfes  to  join  their  forces  in  rrder  to  fupport  his 
rights.  The  conAils  marched  out  without  delay  to  meet 
them.  Brutus  commanded  the  horfc  and  Valerius  the 
foot,  drawn  up  in  a  fcjuare  ha  lalion.  The  two  armies 
being  in  figlit  of  each  other,  Brutus  advanced  with  his 
cavalry,  at  the  fame  time  that  Arnnx,  one  ol  Tarquin's 
f  ns,  was  coming  forward  with  the  enemy's  horfe,  the 
king  himfelf  following  with  the  legions.  Arunx  no 
fuoner  difcovered  Brutus,  than  he  made  towards  him 
with  all  the  fury  of  an  enraged  en.^my.  Brutus  ad- 
.  vanced  towards  him  with  no  lefs  fpeed  ;  and  as  both 
were  aifluatcd  only  by  motives  of  hatred,  without 
thoughts  of  fclfprefcrvalion,  both  of  them  were  pierced 
llirough  with  their  lances.  The  death  of  tlie  two  ge- 
r.erals  ferved  as  a  prelude  to  the  battle,  w  hich  continued 
with  the  utmolt  lury  till  night,  when  it  could  not  be 
known  which  fide  had  got  the  victory,  or  which  had 
loft  the  greatell  number  of  men.  A  report  was  fpread, 
however,  that  a  voice  had  been  heard  out  of  a  neigh- 
bouring wood,  declaiing  the  Romans  conquerors;  and 
this,  probably  a  ftratagem  of  Valerius,  operated  fo 
powerfully  oa  the  fuperllitious  minds  of  the  Volfci, 
that  they  left  tlieir  camp  in  confiifion,  and  returned  to 
their  own  country.  It  is  faid  that  Valerius,  having 
caufedthe  dead  to  be  numbered,  found  tliat  the  Volfci 
had  loft  11,300  men,  and  the  Romans  only  one  (hort 
ot  tliat  number. 

Valerius  1  eing  left  without  a  colleague  in  the  con- 
fuldiip,  and  having  for  fomc  reafo;  s  delayed  to  choofe 
one,  began  to  be  fufpcifled  by  the  people  of  afpiring 
at  the  fovereignty  ;  and  thefe  fufpicions  were  in  fome 
meafure  countenanced  by  his  building  a  fine  houfe  on 
the  fleep  part  of  the  hill  Palatinus,  wliich  overlooked 
the  forum,  and  was  by  th-.m  confidercd  as  a  citadel. 
But  of  this  Valerius  was  no  fooner  informed,  than  he 
caufed  this  h.oufe  to  be  pulled  down,  and  immediately 
called  an  alfcmbly  of  the  people  for  the  elc(flion  of  a 
c^nful.in  wiiichheljft  them  entirely  free.  They  chofe 
Lucretius;  an. 1,  being  afliameil  of  having  fiiipected  Va- 
lerius ;  they  complimented  him  with  a  large  '.round 
plot  in  an  agr.  cable  place,  where  th  y  bull  him  1 
h  uie.  The  i:cw  c  nful  died  a  few  day<  aiter  I'is  p  o- 
motion,  fo  that  Valerius  was  once  more  kft  folc  go- 


vernor.     In  the  interval  betwixt  the  de.ith    of  Lucre-     Rims 
tins  and  th;  choice  of  another  conful,  Valerius  gave   •— ■'>^''"~' 
tlie  people  fo  many   llriking  proofs  of  his  attachment 
to  their  intercft,  tliat  they  beftowed  upon  him  the  fur- 
name  of /'6ij^//.£i/,i  or  "  pipul.ir ;"  nor   was  he  ever  call" 
cd  by  another  name  afterwards. 

When  Poplicola's  year  of  confullhip  expired,  the  Ro- 
mans thought  fit,  in  confequence  of  the  critical  fitua- 
tion  ot  allairs,  to  c\eA  him  a  fecond  time,  and  joined 
with  him  T.  Lucretius,  tlie  brother  of  the  famous  Lu- 
creti.i.  Tli;y  began  with  reltoring  the  cenibs  and  lu- 
Urum  ;  and  found  the  number  of  Roman  citizens,  at 
or  above  the  age  cf  puberty,  to  amount  to  130,000. 
As  they  apprehended  an  attack  from  the  Latins  on  ac- 
count of  Tarquin,  they  were  at  great  pains  to  fortify 
S  nquirlnum  or  Singliuria,  an  important  poll  on  that 
fide.  Contrary  to  tlieir  expectations,  however,  the  La- 
tins remained  quiet;  but  an  haughty  embaily  was  re-  ,« 
ceivcd  from  l\)ri'ciia  king  of  Clufium  in  Hetruria,  com-  porfena  in- 
manding  them  either  to  take  back  the  Tarquins  to  vmles  the 
Rome,  or  to  reftore  them  their  eftates.  To  the  firfl  R.  niiii 
of  thefe  demands  the  conluls  returned  an  abfolute  re-  territories, 
fufal  :  and,  as  to  the  fecond,  they  antXvered,  that  it  was 
impradicable  ;  a  part  of  tliofe  eftates  having  been  con- 
fecrated  to  Mars,  and  the  reft  divided  among  indigent 
people,  from  whom  they  could  not  be  rccovei-cd.  The 
imminent  danger  which  now  threatened  the  city,  pro- 
cured Valerius  the  honour  cf  a  third  coufulfhip ;  and 
with  him  was  joined  Horalius  Pulvilius,  wlio  hadwi- 
joycd  the  dignity  for  a  few  months  before  in  the  inter- 
val betwixt  the  death  of  Lucretius  and  the  expiration  of 
the  fiift  confulate.  (xj 

While  the   Romans  were  making  the  moft  vigorous  And  'le- 
preparatlons  fur  defence,  Porfena,  attended  by  his  fon '^^^'* ''^"'' 
Arnnx  and  the  exiles,  m.irched  towards  the  ci;y  at  the  *'^""" 
head  of  a  formidable  army,  which  was  quickly  joined 
by  a  conf'iderable  body  of  Latins  under  Mamiliui,  the 
fun-iu-law  ot  Tarquin.     The  confuls  and   the    fenate 
took  all  imaginable  care  to  fupply  the  common  people 
with  provilions,  left  famine  fhould  induce  them  to  open 
the  gates  to  Tarquin;  and   they  defired  the  country 
people  to  lodge    their  effefts  in    the   fort  Janicuhim, 
which  overlooked  ihe  city,  and  which  was  the  only  for- 
tified place  poirclfcd  by  the  Romans  on  that  tide  the 
Tiber.     Porfena,  however,  fbon  drove  the  Romans  out 
of  this  fort ;  upon  which  the  confuls  made    all  their 
troops  pafs  the  river,  and  drew  them  up  in  order  of 
battle  to  defend  the  bridge,  while  Porfena  advanced  to 
engage  them.     The  vi»5lory  vi'as  a  long  time  doubtful,         70 
but  at  laft  the  Romans  fled.     Horatius  Cncles,  nephew  Bravery  of 
to  the  conful,  with   Sp.    Lirtius  and  T.   Herminius,  Horatius 
who  had  comm.inded  the  right-wing,  pofted  themfelves  *'-"■"*• 
at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,    and  tor  a    long  time 
bravely  defended  it  :  but  at  laft,  the  defenfive  arms  of 
Lartius  and  Herminius  being  broken,  they  retired  ;  and 
tlien  Horatius  defirlng  them  to  advife  the  confuls  from 
liim  CO  cut  the  bridge  at  the  other  end,  he  for  a  while 
fuftained  the  attack  of  the  enemy  alone      At  laft,  be- 
ing wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  the  flgr.al  given  that 
tlie  bridge  was  almoft  broken  down,  he  leaped    into 
the  river,  and  fwam  acrofs  it  through  a  fhower  of  darts. 
The   liomans,  in  tokc.  of  gratitude  for  this  eminent 
fcrvice,  erciffed  a  llatue  to  h'm  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan, 
give  him  .IS  much  land  as  h.'  himfell   wit'i  one  yoke  of 
o..en  could  plough  in  one  day  j  and  each  of  the  inha- 
bitants 
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Rome  bitants,  to  the  number  of  300,0:0,  gave  him  the  value 
^"■""""^  of  as  much  Iboti  as  each  conlumed  in  a  day.  But  not- 
withftanding  ail  this,  as  he  had  1.  (I  one  eje,  and  from 
his  wounds  continued  lame  throughout  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  thefe  deicifls  prevented  his  ever  being  raifed 
to  the  confulate,  or  inverted  wjth  any  military  com- 
mand. 

The  city  was  not  yet  fully  inverted  ;  but  as  it  was 
very  difficult  to  find  provifions  for  fuch  a  multitude, 
the  inhabitants  foon  began  to  be  in  want.  Poifena 
being  informed  of  their  diiSculties,  told  them  that  he 
would  fupply  them  with  provifions  if  they  would  take 
back  their  old  marters  ;  but  to  tliis  they  replied,  that 
hunger  was  alefs  evil  than  llavery  and  opprertion.  The 
conrtancy  of  the  Romans,  hoivever,  was  on  the  point 
of  failing,  when  a  young  patrician,  named  Miitius  Cor- 
dus, with  the  confent  of  the  fenate  and  confuls,  under- 
took to  alfiffinate  Poifena.  He  got  accefs  to  the  He- 
71  trurian  camp,  difguifcd  like  a  pc.ifant,  and  made  his 
Attempt  way  to  the  king's  tent.  It  happened  to  be  the  day  on 
of  Mutius  which  the  troops  were  all  reviewed  and  paid  ;  and  Por- 
lena's  fecrctary,  magnificently  drelfed,  was  fitting  on 
the  fame  tribunal  with  the  king.  Mutius,  millaking 
him  for  Porfena,  inrtantly  leaped  upon  the  tribunal  and 
killed  him.  He  tlien  attempted  to  make  his  efcape  ; 
but  being  feized  and  brought  back,  he  owned  his  de- 
fign  ;  and  with  a  countenance  exprefflve  of  deiperate 
rage  and  difappointment,  thruft  his  hand  which  had 
mifled  the  blow  into  a  pan  of  burning  coals  which 
flood  by,  and  there  held  it  for  a  confiderable  time.  On 
this,  Porfena,  changing  his  refentment  into  admiration, 
granted  him  his  life  and  liberty,  and  even  reftored  him 
the  dagger  with  which  he  intended  to  have  dabbed 
himlelf  Mutius  took  it  with  his  left  hand,  having  lort 
tlie  ufe  of  the  other;  and  from  this  time  had  the  name 
of  Scitniola,  or  "  left-handed."  He  then,  in  order  to 
induce  Porfena  to  break  up  the  fiege,  invented  a  ftory 
that  300  young  Romans,  all  of  them  as  refolute  as 
himfelf,  had  fworn  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  king  of 
Hctruria,  or  to  perifh  in  the  attempt.  This  had  the 
defired  effedl  ;  Porfena  fent  depi.ties  to  Rome,  whofe 
only  demands  were,  that  the  Romans  fli  nild  reftore 
the  eftates  of  the  Tarquins,  or  give  (hem  an  equiva- 
lent, and  give  back  the  feven  fmall  towns  which  had 
been  formerly  taken  from  the  Vtientes.  The  latter  of 
thefe  demands  was  cheerfully  complied  with  ;  but  the 
former  was  ftill  refufed,  until  Porfena  thould  hear  t'  e 
ftrong  reafons  they  had  to  urge  againrt  it.  A  tiuce 
being  agreed  on,  deputies  were  fent  to  the  H'  trurian 
camp  to  p'ead  the  Roman  caafe  againrt  the  T.irquins, 
and  wiih  them  ten  young  men,  and  as  many  virg'.ns,  b) 
wa}  of  hoilages  for  performing  the  other  ar'icle. 

The  reception  which  Porfen*  gave  the  deputies  rai- 
fed the  jenloufy  of  the  Tarquins  ;  v.ho  Hill  retaining 
their  ancient  pride,  refufed  to  adr  it  Porfena  for  a 
judge  beiween  them  and  the  R(.mans.  But  the  king 
without  any  regard  to  their  c;  pufition,  refilved  to  ia- 
tisfy  hir.ifclf,  by  an  exaft  inquiry,  \\hethi;r  the  protec- 
tion he  had  given  th.e  Tarquins  was  lulh  But  while 
the  caufe  was  ready  to  be  opined  before  the  Roman 
deputies,  news  were  brought  that  the  ycung  women 
vihom  the  Romans  had  fent  as  hoftagcs  had  ventured 
Advci*ure  tofv.im  acrifsthe  Tiber,  and  were  returned  to  Rome. 
efClalia.  They  had  gone  to  b.Tthe  in  the  river,  and  CLi;lia  hap- 
pening to  turn  her  eyes  towards  her  native   city,  that 
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fight  raifed  in  her  a  defirc  of  returning  to  it.  Slie  there-  Kcnc 
fore  ventured  to  fwim  acrofs  the  river  ;  and  having  en- 
couraged her  companions  to  follow  her,  they  all  got 
fate  to  the  oppofite  ihore,  and  returned  to  their  fathers 
houfes.  The  return  of  the  hoft.iges  gave  the  conful 
Puplicola  great  uneafinefs ;  he  was'afraid  lert  this  rafh 
aftion  might  be  imputed  to  want  of  fidelity  in  the  Ro- 
mans. To  remove  therefore  all  fufpicions,  he  fent  a  de- 
putation to  the  Hetrurian  camp,  alfuringthe  king  thnt 
Rome  had  no  fhare  in  the  foolilh  attempt  of  the  young 
women;  and  promifing  to  fend  them  immediately  back 
to  the  camp  from  whence  they  had  flsd.  Porfena  was 
eafily  appeafed  ;  but  the  news  of  the  fpeedy  return  of 
the  hoftages  being  known  in  the  camp,  the  Tarquins, 
without  any  regard  to  the  truce,  or  reipeft  to  the  king 
their  proteiftor,  lay  in  ambulli  on  the  road  to  furprife 
them.  Poplicola  having  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  troops  who  efcorted  them,  fuftained  the  attack 
of  the  Tarquins,  though  fudden  asd  unexpeiSed,  till  his 
daughter  Valeria  rode  full  fpeed  to  the  Hetrurian  camp, 
and  gave  notice  of  the  danger  her  father  and  compa- 
nions were  in  ;  and  then  Arunx,  the  king's  fon  flying 
with  a  great  body  of  cavalry  to  their  relief,  put  die  ag- 
greff'rs  to  the  rout. 

This  notorious  piece  of  treachery  in  the  Tarquins 
gave  Porfena  ftrong  fufpicions  of  the  badnefs  of  their 
caufe.  He  therefore  alleniblcd  the  chief  commanders 
of  tlie  Hetrurians  ;  and  having  heard  in  their  prefence 
the  complaints  of  the  Romans,  and  the  jurtification  of 
their  proceedings  againrt  the  Tarquins, he  was  fj  ftruck 
with  horror  at  the  recital  of  the  crimes  the  Tarquins  were  Porrci:a  s- 
charged  with,  that  he  immediately  ordered  them  to  hamloiii 
leave  his  camp  ;  declaring,  that  he  renounced  his  al!i- tl"-'""  ""*^'- 
ance  with  them,  and  would  no  longer  continue  the  hof-  " 
pitality  he  had  Ihown  them.  He  then  commanded  the 
ten  young  virgins  to  be  brought  before  him  and  in- 
quired who  was  the  firft  author  and  chief  manager  of 
the  enterprife.  They  all  kept  filence,  till  Cloelia  her- 
felf,  with  an  air  of  intrepidity,  confelfcd,  that  rtie  alone 
was  guilty,  and  that  ihehad  encouraged  the  others  by 
her  advice.  Upon  this  the  king,  extolling  her  refo- 
lution  above  the  bravery  of  Horalius  and  the  intrepi- 
dity of  Mutius,  made  her  a  prefent  of  a  fine  horfe,  with 
fumptuous  furniture.  After  this  he  concluded  a  peace 
with  th=  Romans,  and  rertored  to  them  all  their  hofta- 
ges ;  declaring,  that  their  bare  word  was  to  him  a  fufli- 
cient  fecuriiy  for  the  perl'ormance  of  the  articles. 

And  now  Porfena  being  al)out  to  return  to  Ciufium, 
gave,  before  his  departure,  a  furtl.cr  tertimony  of  his 
rel'peiSl  and  friendfiiip  lor  the  Romans.  Ho  know  that 
Rome  was  greatly  diftrclfed  for  want  of  provifions ;  but 
being  afraid  to  offend  the  inhabitants  by  relieving  tlicni 
in  a  diicift  manner,  he  ordered  his  foldiersto  leave  be- 
hind them  their  tents  and  provifions,  and  to  carry  no- 
tliing  with  them  but  their  arms.  As  his  camp  .abound- 
ed with  all  forts  of  provifii'ns,  Rome  was  h.eicby  much 
relieved  in  her  wants.  The  moveables  and  corn  of  the 
Hetrurians  were  fold  by  auction  to  piivate  perfons  ; 
and  on  this  occafion  the  Romans  took  up  the  cuftoni 
cf  making  a  proclamation  by  an  herald,  wJienever  any 
cfTccl'.  belonging  to  the  public  were  to  be  fold,  in  the 
following  words,  Thsj'e  are  Poiftmi's  ^ca./f.  Tlie  de- 
fign  of  this  was  to  prefervc  the  memory  cf  tliat  prince's 
kinJncfs.     The  fenate,  not  fatisfied  with  this,  ercdc  I 
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cmU.iiry  to  him  with  a  piefent  of  a  throns  aJorned  with  to  a  man  reaily  to  f.icrificc  their  hves  in  defence  of  their     Rcitie. 

ivory,   a  fceptrc»  a  crowa  oi  gold,   and    a  triumphal  liberties,  and  willinjt  to  undergo  any  dangers  rather  that!  """^^  *" 

robe.  fubmit  to  the  p;ovcrnment  of  a  tyrant. 

Thus  the  Romans  efcaped  the  greatefl  danger  tliey  1'he  anibaliadors  being  difmilFcd  with  this  anfwer, 
l-.adliitherto  been  in.  However,  they  did  not  yet  enjoy  and  conduced  out  of  the  city,  Sulpitius  laid  open  to 
tranquility.  The  Sabiiies  revolted,  and  continued  the  the  fathers  tlie  dreadful  confpiracy.  It  ftrucic  them 
war  lor  fome  time  with  great  obllinacy  :  but  being  de-  with  horror  :  but  they  were  all  at  a  lofs  in  what  man- 
ieatcd  in  feveral  engagements,  they  were  at  la(l  obliged  nerthey  IhoulJ  apprehend  and  punilh  the  guilty  ;  fince, 
to  fubmit ;  and  fcarce  was  this  war  ended,  wben  ano-  by  the  Law  uf  Poplicola,  there  was  an  appeal  to  the 
ther  bei^an  with  the  Latins,  who  now  declared  for  king  people  in  all  capital  cafes  ;  and  the  two  witnefl'cs,  who 
Tarquin.  Befire  they  began  this  war,  however,  an  were  ilrangcrs,  might  be  exccp'ed  againft  by  Roman 
embaify  was  fent  to  Rome,  the  purport  of  which  was,  citizens.  In  this  perplexity  tl;ey  left  the  whole  con- 
that  the  Romans  (hould  raife  the  fiege  of  l-'ider.ae  which  du<51  of  this  critical  afair  to  Sulpitius  ;  who  took  a  me- 
had  revolted,  and  receive  the  Tarquins ;  who,  on  their  thnd  which  he  th">ught  would  equally  feive  to  prove 
part,  fliould  grant  a  general  amr.elly.  The  ambalfadors  the  guilt  and  punilli  the  guilty.  He  ei)gaged  the  two 
were  to  aUow  the  Romans  a  whole  year  to  confider  on  informers  to  alfemtle  the  coiifpir.itors,  and  to  appoint 
thofc  overtures  ;  and  to  threaten  them  with  a  war  in  a  rendezvous  at  midnight  in  the  forum,  as  if  they  de- 
Cafe  they  lefufed  to  comply  with  them.  The  chief  figned  to  take  the  lail  meafures  f  r  the  execution  of  the 
view  of  Tarquin  and  his  partisans  in  promoting  this  cnterprifc.  In  the  mean  time  he  ufed  all  proper  means 
embaffy  was,  to  lay  liold  of  that  oportunity  to  raife  a  to  fecure  the  city,  and  ordered  the  Roman  knights  to 
I'cdition  in  the  city.  To  the  ambafladors  tiiereiore,  of  hold  themfelvesreidy,  in  the  houfes  adjoiiiing  to  the 
the  Latins,  he  joined  fome  ofiiis  own  emiifaries,  who,  forum,  to  execute  the  orders  they  fhould  receive.  The 
on  their  arriv.il  in  the  city,  iound  two  forts  of  people  confpirators  met  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  by 
difpofed  to  enter  into  their  mealures  ;  to  wit,  theilaves,  the  two  Tarquins;  and  the  knights,  upon  a  fignal 
and  the  meaner  citizens.  .agreed  on  beforehand,  inverted  the  forum,  and  blocked 

The  flaves  had  formed   a  confpirncy   the  year  before  up  all  the  avenues  to  it  fo  clofely,  that  it  was  impofllble 

to  feize  the  Capitol,  and  fct  fire  to  the  city   in   feveral  for  any  of  the  confpirators  to  make  their  efcape.     As 

quarters  at  the  fame  lime.     Bat  the  plot  being  difco-  foon  as  it  was  light,  the  two   confuls  appeared  with  a 

vered,    thole  who   were  concerned  in  it  had  been  all  ftrong  guard  on  the  tribunal  ;  for  Sulpitius  liad  fent  to 

crucified,  and   this  execution  had  highly  provoked  the  his  colleague  Manius,  who  was  befieging  Fidena;,  defi- 

whole  body  of  flaves.    As  to  the  meaner   citizens,  who  ring  him  to  hallen  to  the    city  with   a  chofen  body  of 

were   for  the   mod   part  oveiwhelmed  with  debt,  and  troops.     The  people  were  convened  by  curia-,  and  ac-  - 

cruelly  ufed  by  their  creditors,  they  were   well  appri-  quainted  with  the  confpiracy  which  had  been   formed 

fed  that  there  could  happen  no  change  in  the  govern-  againft  the  common   liberty.     The  accufed  were  allow- 

ment  but  to  their  advantage.     Thefe  were  the   confpi-  ed  to  make   their  defence,    if  they  had   any  thing  to 

raters  pitched   upon,  and  to   them  were  given   the  fol-  offer  againft  the  evidence  :  but  not  one  of  them  denying 

Jowin»  parts  to  aft :  the  citizens  were  to    make  them-  the  fail,  the  confuls  repaired  to   the  fenate,  where  fen- 

i'elvcs  mafters  of  tlie  ramparts  and  gates  of  the  city,  at  tence  of  death  was  pronounced  againft  the  confpirators, 

an  appointed  hour  of  the   night  ;  and  then  to  raife  a  in  cafe  the  people  approved  it. 

great  ihout  as  a  fignal  to  the  ilaves,  who  had  engaged  This  decree  of  the  fenate  being  read  to  and  approved  The  confpi 
10  maflscre  their  mafters  at  the  fame  inftant :  the  gates  by  the  alfemHly,  the  people  were  ordered  to  retire,  and  rators  pu- 
of  the  city  were  then  to  be  opened  to  the  Tarquins,  the  confpirators  were  delivered  up  to  the  foldiers,  who  iiiflied. 
who  were  to  enter  Rome  while  it  was  yet  reeking  with  put  them  all  to  the  fword.  The  peace  of  Rome  was 
the  blood  of  the  fenators.  The  confpiracy  was  ripe  thought  fufficiently  fecured  by  this  ftroke  of  feverity  ; 
for  execution,  when  Tarquin's  principal  agent.  Pub-  and  therefore,  though  all  the  confpirators  were  not  pu- 
lius  and  Marcus,  both  ot  his  own  name  and  family,  niihed  with  death,  it  was  judged  proper  not  to  make 
being  terrified  with  frightful  dreams,  had  not  courage  anylu  ther  inquiries.  The  two  informers  were  reward- 
enough  to  proceed  in  their  defign  till  they  had  con-  ed  with  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  100,000 
iulted  a  diviner.  However,  they  did  not  difcover  to  afe>,  and  20  acres  of  land.  Three  feftival-days  were 
him  the  confpiracy  ;  but  only  allced  him  in  general  appointed  for  expiations,  facrltices,  and  public  games, 
terms,  what  luccefs  they  might  expcft  in  a  piojeft  by  the  way  ofthankfgiving  to  tlie  gods.  But  the  general 
they  had  formed?  The  foothfayer,  without  the  leaft  joy  was  difturbed  by  a  melai:clioly  accident  :  as  the 
hefitalinn,  returned  the  following  anfwer :  Tour  projeH  people  were  conducing  Manins  TuHiiis  the  conful 
iviil  end  at  your  ruin  :  difiuriai  yonrfehes  of  fo  heavy  a  from  the  circus  to  his  houft,  he  Jell  from  his  chariot, 
had.     Hereupon  the  Tarquins,  fearing  left  fome  of  tl.e  and  died  three  days  after. 

other  confpirators  (hould  be  befote  hand  with  thi.m  in         The  city  of  Fidens  was  not  yet  reduced:  it  held 

informing,  went  immjdiatcly  to  S.   Sulpitius,  the  only  out  during  the  following  conful/hip  of  T.  A".l)utius  and 

co.iful  then  at  Rom^-,  nnJ  difcovered  the  whole  matter  P.  Vi  turius  ;  but  wa'i  taken  the  rcxt  year  by   T.  Lar- 

to  him.     The  conful  greatly  commended  them,  and  de-  tiu .,  who,  together  with  Q^CIkI  us,  was  railed  to  the 

lained  them  in  liis  h  lule,   till,  by  private  inquiries,  iic  cnnfular  di.,'nity.     T:ie  Latins,  enraged  at  the  lofs  of 

was  alfiired  of  tlie  truth  of  their  depofitions.     Then  he  this    town,   begin  to  complain  ot  their  leading  men  ; 

aliemblcd  the  fenate,  and  gave  the  Latin  ambalfadois  which  op|jortiinity  Tarquin  and  Mamilius  improved  fo 

their  auiiicnce  oi  leave,  widi  an  anfwer  to  their  piopo-  far,  as  to  make  all  th-  Latin  citi.s,  24  in  number,   enter 

fali  ;  v/hich  was,  thai  tiic  Romans  wjiild  neith;.T  receive  into  an  allian;  e  againft  R  me,  .ind  to  bind  thcmfelves 

the  Tarquins,  nor  raife  the  liege  of  Fidena*,  being  all  b)  oath  never  to  violate  their  engagements.     The  La- 
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Ronit.     tins  made  vaft  preparations,  as  did  likewife  the  Romans  ; 
*"""''^>'''""'  but  the  latter  could  procure  no  aTiftaiice  from  their 
n.-ighbours.     As  th;  Latin  n.uion  was  much  fuperior 
to  thfm  in  (Irength,  they  lent  deputies  to  folicit  fuc- 
coiirs  from  the  fcveral   Hates  with  which  they  were  fur- 
Tounded  :   but  their  negocialions  proved  every  where 
■unfucccfsful ;  a;id,  what  was  w<irfe  than  all,  the  republic 
had  rebellious  fons  in  her  own  bofom,  who  refufed  to 
lend  their  aid  in  defence  of  their  country.     The  poorer 
80       foft  of  people,  and  the  debtors,  refufjd  to  talve  the  mi- 
Difturban-  litary  oaths,  or  to  lervc  ;  alleging  their  poverty,  and  the 
ce»  at  fruitlels  hazards  ihey  ran  in  fighiiig  tir  the  deience  of 

Rome.  J  jijy.^  where  they  wereopprelf^d  and  enflaved  by  their 
creditors.  This  fpi.it  of  mutiny  fpread  among  the  in- 
ferior clafTes,  moft  of  them  rtfufing  to  lill  themfelves, 
unlefs  their  debts  were  all  remitted  by  a  decree  of  the 
fenate  ;  nay,  they  began  to  talk  of  leaving  the  city,  and 
fettling  elfewhere. 

The  fenate,  apprehending  a  general  infurreiflion,  af- 
femb  ed  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  quieting  thofe 
d(>meilic  troubles.  Some  were  for  a  free  remilfion  of 
all  debt'-,  as  the  fafell  expedient  at  that  juncture  ;  others 
urged  the  dangerous  c-nequences  of  fuch  a  condefcen- 
fion,  advifing  tliem  to  lift  fuch  only  as  were  wlllnig  to 
ferve,  not  doubting  but  thofe  who  refufed  their  af- 
fiftanoe  would  (>fFer  it  of  their  rwn  accord  v/hen  it  was 
no  longer  defiled.  Several  other  expedients  were  pro- 
pofed  :  but  at  length  this  prevailed  ;  to  wit,  that  all 
aflions  for  debts  lliould  be  fufpended  till  the  conclufion 
of  the  war  with  the  Latins.  But  this  the  indigent 
debtors  thought  only  a  fufpenfion  of  tlielr  mifery  ;  and 
therefore  it  had  not  the  intended  effciS  on  the  minds 
of  the  unruly  multitude.  The  fenate  might  indeed 
have  profecuted  the  ringleaders  of  the  fedition  ;  but 
the  law  of  Poplicolo,  called  the  FaL-nan  Ui'W,  which 
allowed  appeaU  to  the  aflembly  of  the  people,  was  a 
proteflion  for  the  f.dlt  ous,  who  were  fure  of  being 
acquitted  by  the  accomplices  of  their  reb;llion.  The 
fenate,  therefore,  to  elude  the  tfFeifl  of  a  privilege  that 
put  fuch  a  rellraint  upon  their  power,  ref  >lved  to  create 
one  fupreme  magiftr  ae,  who,  with  the  title  oi  diajtor, 
ihould  have  an  abfolule  power  for  a  time  :  but  as  this 
could  not  be  done  without  ftriking  at  the  law  of  Po- 
plxola,  and  transferrii  g  the  power  of  the  i)eople  In  cri- 
min  tl  caufes  to  a  magillrate  fuperior  to  all  laws,  it  was 
recelfary  to  ufe  art  tite,  in  order  to  obtain  the  confent 
of  the  cur  !e.  They  therefore  repref.nted  to  them  in 
a  public  aflembly,  iliat,  in  fo  difficult  a  coiijuncTure, 
when  they  had  their  domeftic  quarrels  to  'iecide,  and 
jj  at  the  fame  time  a  powerful  enemy  to  repulfe,  it  would 
Adiftator  be  expedient  to,put  the  commonwea  tli  under  a  fingle 
cieatcd.  governor,  who,  uiperior  to  the  confuU  themfelves,  Ihould 
be  the  arbiter  of  the  la.^s,  and  as  it  were  the  father 
of  his  country  ;  that  his  power  fhould  liave  no  limits  : 
but,  however,  left  he  fliould  abufe  it,  they  ought  not 
to  truft  him  with  it  above  fix  months. 

The  people,  not  forefeeing  the  confequences  of  this 
change,  agre.'d  to  it ;  but  the  greatcft  dlHiculty  was  to 
find  a  man  duly  qualltied  in  all  refpeols  for  f  great  a 
truft.  T.  Lariius,  one  of  the  confuls,  feemed  10  be 
of  all  men  the  moft  unexceptionable  ;  but  the  fenate, 
fearing  to  offend  his  colleague  by  an  invidious  picfe- 
rence,  gave  the  confuls  the  power  of  choofing  a  dila- 
tor, and  obliged  them  to  name  one  of  therrifelvcs,  not 
doubting  but  Cloclius  would  yi;ld  to  the  fuperior  ta- 
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lents  of  his  colleague  ;  nor  were  ihoy  difappolnteJ  in  R'- 
their  expei5tations.  But  Lartius,  witli  the  lame  readi-  "■""^ 
nefs  named  Cloclius ;  and  the  only  conteft  was,  which 
of  the  two  Ihould  raife  the  other  to  the  fupreme  autho- 
rity. Each  perfifted  obltinalely  in  remitting  the  dig- 
nity to  his  colleague,  till  Cloelius,  ftarting  up  on  a  fuJ- 
den,  abdicated  the  confiilfhip,  and,  after  the  manner 
of  an  interrex,  procl. timed  Titus  Lartius  dictator,  who 
thereupon  was  obliged  to  take  upon  him  the  government 
of  the  republic. 

Lartius  indeed  took  as  much  ftate  uprn  him,  after 
he  had  entered  upon  his  office,  as  he  had  (hown  mo- 
delly  in  refufmg  it.  He  began  by  creating,  without 
the  participation  either  of  the  fen  ite  or  people,  a  ge- 
neral of  the  Roman  horfe  ;  an  office  wliich  lafted  only 
during  the  dictalorlhip,  and  which  all  fubfequent  dic- 
tators revived  immediately  after  their  ekdion.  Sp. 
Caffius,  formerly  conful,  and  honoured  with  a  trlumpli, 
was  the  perlbn  he  advanced  to  this  fecond  ftation  in  the 
republic.  Lartius,  having  by  this  means  fecurcd  the 
Roman  knights,  refolved,  in  the  next  place,  to  make 
the  people  reipeft  and  fear  him.  With  this  view  he 
never  appeared  in  public,  without  being  attended  by 
2A  ll(flors,  to  whofe  fafces  he  again  added  the  axes 
which  Popllcola  had  caufed  to  be  taken  from  them. 
The  novelty  of  this  fight  was  alone  fufficient  to  awe 
the  feditJous,  and,  without  executions,  to  fpread  con- 
fternation  throughout  Rome.  The  murmurs  of  the  in- 
ferior clafles  being  by  this  means  filenced,  the  didlator 
commanded  a  cenfus  to  be  taken,  according  to  the  in- 
llltutlon  of  King  Servius.  Every  one,  without  excep- 
tion, brought  in  his  name,  age,  the  particulars  of  his  ,, 
eftate,  &c.  and  there  appeared  to  be  in  Rome  150,700  Number  of 
men  who  were  paft  the  age  of  puberty.  Out  of  thefe  the  Ro- 
the  diftator  formed  tour  armies  :  the  firft  he  command-  num. 
ed  himfelf ;  the  fecond  he  gave  to  Clcelius  his  late  col 
league  ;  the  third  to  Sp.  Caffius  his  general  of  the  liorfe  ; 
and  the  fourth  he  left  in  Rome,  under  the  command 
of  his  brother  Sp.  Lartius,  who  was  to  guard  the  city. 
The  Latins  not  being  fo  forward  in  their  preparations 
as  was  evpei^ed,  all  their  hoftilitles  againft  Rome  this 
campaign  amounted  to  no  more  than  the  fending  a  de- 
tachment into  the  Roman  territory  to  lay  it  wafte.  The 
dldator  gained  fome  advantage  over  that  party  ;  and 
the  great  humanity  with  which  he  treated  the  prifon- 
ers  and  wounded,  difpofed  the  Latins  to  liften  the  more 
readily  to  the  overtures  which  he  at  the  fame  time  made 
them  for  a  fufpenfion  of  hoftiliiies.  At  length  a  truce 
was  agreed  on  for  a  year  ;  and  then  Lartius,  feeing 
the  republic  reftored  to  its  former  tranquillity,  refigned 
the  diiflatoifliip,  though  the  time  appointed  for  its  du- 
ration was  not  yet  expired. 

The  following  conful'.hip  of  Semprcnius  Atratinus 
and  Minutius  Angurinus,  produced  nothing  memor- 
able. But  the  next  year  the  truce  expired,  when 
Aulus  Pofthumius  and  T.  Virginius  took  poifeffion  of 
the  ccnfuiniip.  Both  Romans  and  Latins  werebufied 
in  making  the  neceffary  preparations  for  war.  The 
nobility  of  Latiiim,  who  were  for  the  moft  part  in  tlie 
intcreft  of  the  Tarqulns,  having  found  means  to  ex- 
clude the  citizens  from  the  Latin  diets,  carried  all 
bef  ire  them  in  tliofe  alTemblies  :  whereupon  many  of 
the  citizens  removed  with  thtir  families  to  Rome,  where 
they  were  well  received.  The  Latins  being  bent  up- 
on war,  the  fenate,  notwithftanding  the  peifefl  har- 
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mony  ih.it  reigned  between  them  and  the  peopU,  wounded  M.iniilius  in  the  bread;  and  Mamilius  with  Komt. 
thought  it  expedient  to  create  a  diiftator.  The  two  his  Iword  iiibutius  in  the  right  arm.  Neither  of  the  '^^^  ""— ' 
conliilbwtre  therefore  impowcred  to  name  one  ct  them-  wounds  were  mortal ;  but,  both  generals  falling  from 
felvcs  to  that  ditjnity  ;  whereupon  Virginius  readily  their  horfes  put  an  end  to  the  combat.  Marcus  Va- 
yiclded  it  to  his  colleague  PolUiumius,  as  the  more  able  Icrius,  the  brother  of  Poplicolii,  fupplying  the  place  of 
commander.  The  new  diaator,  having  created  iEbu-  jEbutius,  endeavoured,  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
tius  Elva  his  general  of  the  horfe,  and  divided  his  aimy  horfe,  to  brejk  the  enemy's  battahi  ns  ;  but  was  rc- 
into  four  bodies,  left  one  of  them,  under  the  command  pulfcd  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Ro;:.an  royalifts.  At  th: 
of  Sempronius,  to  guard  the  city;  and  with  the  other  fmie  time  Mamilius  appeared  again  in  the  van,  with  u 
three,  comma.ided  by  himfelf,  Virginius,  and  jEbu-  confiderable  body  of  horfe  and  light-armed  infantry. 
tius,  marched  out  againft  the  Latins,  who,  with  an  Valerius,  with  the  alliftance  of  h:s  two  nephews,  thi 
armv  of  40,000  f"Ot  and  3000  horfe,  under  the  com-  fons  ot  Poplicola,  and  a  chofeii  troop  of  volunteers, 
mand  of  Sextus  Tarquinius,  Titus  Tarquinius,  and  attempted  to  break  through  the  Latin  battalions,  in 
Mamilius,  had  aheady  made  themfelves  maftcrs  of  Cor-  order  to  engage  Mamilius  ;  but,  being  furrounded  by- 
bio,  a  ftrong-hold  belonging  to  the  republic,  and  put  the  Roman  exiles,  he  received  a  mortal  wound  in  his 
the  garrifon  to  the  fword.  Pofthumius  encamped  in  fide,  fell  from  his  horfe,  and  died.  The  dead  body 
the  ni'.'ht  on  a  fteep  lull  near  the  lake  Regilhis,  and  was  carried  off  by  the  two  fons  f-f  Poplicola,  in  fpite 
Vir"imus  on  another  hill  over-again!l  him.  iEbutius  oftheutmoll  efforts  of  the  exiles,  and  delivered  to  Va- 
was  ordered  to  march  filently  i  11^  the  night,  with  the  lerius'b  fervants,  who  conveyed  it  to  the  Roman  camp  1 
cav.ilry  and  light-armed  inf.mtry,  to  take  poiFeffion  of  but  the  young  heroes  being  afterwards  inverted  on  all 
a  third  hill  upon  the  road,  by  which  provifions  mull  be  fides,  and  overpowered  by  numbers,  were  be  th  killed 
brought  to  the  Latins.  on  the  fpot.     Upon  their  deaili,  the  left  wing  of  the 

Before  ^Ebutius  had  fortified  his  new  camp,  he  was  Romans  began  to  give  grour.d,  but  were  foon  brought 
vigoroufly  attacked  by  Lucius  Tarquinius,  whom  he  back  by  PolUiumius;  who,  with  a  body  of  Roman 
repulfed  three  times  with  great  lofs,  the  diflator  ha-  knights,  flying  to  their  aifillance,  charged  the  royalifts 
vin'T  fent  him  a  timely  reinforcement.  After  this,  iE-  with  fuch  fury,  that  they  were,  after  an  obft'.nate  re- 
buttus  intercepted  two  couriers  fent  by  the  Volfci  to  fiftance  obliged  to  give  way,  and  retire  in  the  utm.cft 
the  Latin  generals,  and,  by  letters  found  upon  them,  confufion.  In  the  mean  time  Titus  Horminius,  one 
difcovercd,  that  a  condderable  aimy  of  the  Volfci  and  of  the  diiflator's  lieutenants,  having  rallied  thofe  who 
Hernici  were  to  join  the  Latin- forces  in  three  days,  had  fled,  fell  upon  fome  clofe  battalions  of  the  enemy's 
Upon  this  intelligence,  Pollhumi-Js  drew  his  three  bo-  right  wing,  whicli  tlill  kept  their  ground  under  the 
dies  of  troops  together,  which  amounted  in  all  to  no  com.mand  of  Mam-ilius,  killed  him  with  his  own  hand, 
more  than  24,000  foot  ar.d  icco  horfe,  with  a  defign  and  put  that  body  to  flight.  But  while  he  w;>s  bufy 
to  en'jage  tlie  enemy  before  the  arrival  of  the  fuccours  in  Ihipping  the  body  of  his  enemy,  he  received  him- 
they  cxpeifled.  Accordingly  he  encouraged  his  men,  felf  a  wound,  of  which  be  died  foon  alter. 
and,  with  his  army  in  battle  array,  advanced  to  the  Sextus  Tarquinius  in  the  mean  time  maintained  the 
place  where  the  enemy  was  encamped.  The  Latins,  fight  with  great  bravciv,  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing, 
who  were  much  fuperior  to  the  Romans  in  numbers,  agiinll  the  ccnful  Virginius  ;  and  had  even  broke  thio' 
and  befides  began  towant  provifions,  did  not  decline  the  the  right  wing  of  the  Roman  army,  when  the  diclator 
engagement.  Titus  Tarquini':s,  at  the  head  of  the  attacked  him  unexpecledly  with  his  vi>51orious  fqua- 
Roman  exiles  and  deferters,  >vas  in  the  centre,  Mami-  drons.  Then  Sextus,  having  lofl  at  once  all  hopes  of 
lias  in  the  right  wing,  and  Sextus  Tarquinius  in  the  viflory,  threw  himfelf,  like  one  in  defpair,  into  the 
left.  In  the  Roman  army  the  dictator  commanded  in  midtl  of  the  Roman  knights,  and  there  funk  under  a 
the  centre,  iEbutias  in  the  left  wing,  and  Virginus  in  multitude  of  wounds,  after  he  had  dillinguifhed  himfelf  g 
the  ri?ht.  in  a  moll  eminent  manner.     The  death  of  the  three  The  Latins 

Thetirft  body  which  advanced   was  that  of  the  die-    generals  was  followed  by  the  entire  defeat  of  the  Latin  entirely  Je- 
ta'or  ;   and,  as  foon   as  it  began  to    march,  T.  Tar-    army.     Their  camp  was  taken  and  plundered,  and  mod  f""''.  =""1 
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quii-.ius,  fingling  out  the  dilator,  ran  full  fpeed  againft  of  their  troops  cut  in  pieces ;  for, 
him.  The  diifator  did  not  decline  the  encounter,  but,  who  came  into  the  field,  fcarce  10 
flying  at  his  adverfary,  wounded  him  with  a  javelin  in  The  next  morning  the  Voh<:i  and  Hernici  came,  ac- 
the  right  fide.  Upon  this,  t!ie  firft  line  of  the  Latins  cording  to  their  agreement,  to  ailift  the  Latins  ;  but 
advanced  to  cover  their  general ;  but  he  being  carried  finding,  upon  theii  arrival,  how  matters  had  gone,  fome 
out  of  the  field,  they  made  but  a  faint  relirtance  when  of  them  were  for  falling  upon  the  Romans  before  they 
charged  by  the  troops  nf  the  dicflator.  They  were  de-  could  recover  from  the  fatigue  ot  the  p:tceding  day; 
llitule  of  a  leader  ;  and  therefore  began  to  retire,  when  but  ethers  thought  it  more  fafe  to  fend  amba.Tadors  to 
Sextus  Tarquinius,  taking  the  place  of  his  brother,  the  dictator,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  viSory,  and 
brought  them  liack  to  the  charge,  and  renewed  the  alfure  him  that  they  had  left  their  ov.-n  coun'ry  with 
fiirhtwiih  fuch  vigour,  tliat  the  viiftory  in  tlie  centre  no  other  dcfign  tJian  to  alhil  Rome  in  ll>  dangerous  a 
v/as  ftill  doubtful.  On  the  fide  of  M.imilins  and  Aibu-  war.  Polfhumius,  by  producing  their  couriers  and  Ict- 
tius,  both  parties,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  their  ters,  gave  tliem  to  uuderfland  that  he  v.-as  well  apprifed 
leaders,  fought  with  incredible  bravery  and  rcfohuion.  of  their  defigns  and  treacherous  proceedings.  How- 
After  a  Ion?;  and  bloody  conteft,  the  two  gencr.ds  ever,  out  of  a  regard  to  the  law  o^  nations,  he  fent 
a;.r.'ed  to  determine  the  doubtful  vidlory  by  a  fingle  them  back  unluirt,  with  a  challenge  to  their  general* 
c.  mbat.  Accordingly  the  ch  impicns  puflied  on  their  to  fight  the  Text  day;  but  the  Volfci,  and  their  con- 
li  rfes  againft  each  other.  .fl£bati-Js  with  his  lance  federates,  not  caring  to  engage  a  vifforious  army,  de- 
camped 
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camped  In  the  night,  and  returned  to  their  refpeftive    his  foldiers  could  moiliiy  tlie  fcn.ite  and  patrician  pjriy.     Romt. 
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countries  before  break  of  day. 

The  Latins  having  now  no  remedy  but  an  entire 
fubmilFion,  fent  ambafFadors  to  fohcit  a  peace  at  Rome, 
yielding  themfelves  abfolutely  to  the  judgment  of  the 
fenate.  As  Rome  had  long  fmce  made  it  a  maxim  to 
fpare  the  nations  that  fubmitted,  the  motion  of  Titus 
Lartius,  the  late  diflator,  prevailed  ;  and  the  ancient 
treaties  with  the  Latins  were  renewed,  on  condition, 
however,  that  they  Ihould  reftore  the  priloners  they  had 
taken,  deliver  up  the  deferters,  and  drive  the  Roman 
exiles  out  of  Latium.  Thus  ended  the  laft  war  which 
the  Romans  waged  with  their  neigbours  on  account 
of  their  banifhed  king  ;  who,  being  now  abandoned 
by  the  Latins,  Hetrurians,  and  Sabines,  retired  into 
Campania,  to  Arillodemus  tyrant  of  Cuma;,  and  there 
died,  in  the  90th  year  oi  his  age  and  14th  of  his  exile. 

The  Romans  were  no  fconer  freed  from  thefe  dan- 
gerous wars,  th.in  they  began  to  opprefs  one  another  ; 
and  thofe  domellic  feuds  took  place  which  continued 
more  or  lefs  during  the  whole  time  of  the  republic. 
The  firft  difturbances  were  occafioned  by  the  oppref- 
fion  of  the  plebeians  who  were  debtors  to  the  patri- 
cians. The  ienate,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  patri- 
cians, chofe  to  the  confulate  one  Appius  Claudius,  who 
violently  oppofcd  the  pretenfions  of  the  plebeians  ;  but 
gave  him  for  his  colleague  one  P.  Servilius,  who  was 
of  a  quite  contrary  opinion  and  difpofition.  The  con- 
fequence  of  this  was,  that  the  confuU  difagreed  ;  the 
I'enate  did  not  know  what  to  determine,  and  the  people 
were  ready  to  revolt.  In  the  midll  of  thefe  diltur- 
bances,  an  army  of  the  Volfci  adv.^.nced  towards  Rome  ; 
the  pjople  refufed  to  ferve  ;  and  had  not  Serviiius  pro- 
cureii  ionie  troops  who  fcrved  out  of  a  p^rfonal  aifec- 
tion  to  himfelf,  the  city  would  have  been  in  great  dan- 
ger. 

But  though  the  Volfci  were  for  this  time  driven 
back,  they  h;id  no  intention  of  dropping  their  defigns  ; 
they  engaged  in  an  alliance  with  them  the  Hernici  and 
Sabines.  In  the  mean  time,  the  dlfputes  at  Rome  con- 
tinued with  as  much  violence  asever.   Nay,  though  they 


Appius  even  doubled  the  feverity  (  f  "his  judgments, 
and  imprifcned  all  thofe  who  had  been  fet  at  liberty 
during  the  war.  Tlie  prifoncrs  cried  for  relief  to  Ser- 
viiius J  but  he  could  not  obtain  the  accomplilhment  of 
thofe  promifes  which  the  fenate  never  had  meant  to 
perform  ;  neiiher  did  he  choofe  to  quarrel  openly  with 
the  whole  patrician  body  ;  fo  that,  ftriving  to  preferve 
the  ffitrndlhip  cf  both  parties,  he  incurred  the  hatred 
of  the  one  and  the  c  nlempt  of  the  other.  Perceiving 
therefore  that  lie  had  loft  all  liis  intereft  with  ih.e  ple- 
Leianr,  he  joined  wiih  the  patricians  againft  them  ; 
but  the  plebeians  rufiiing  tumultuoully  into  the  forum, 
made  fuch  anoife,  that  no  fentence  pronounced  by  the 
judges  could  he  he.^rd,  and  the  utmoft  confufion  pre- 
vailed through  the  whole  city.  Several  propnfals  were 
made  to  accommodate  matters  ;  but  through  the  obfti- 
nacy  cf  Appius  and  the  majority  of  the  fenators,  they 
all  came  to  nothing.  In  the  mean  time  it  was  neccf- 
fary  to  raife  an  army  againft  the  Sabines,  who  had  in- 
vaded the  territories  of  the  republic  ;  but  the  people 
refufed  to  fsrve.  M.inius  Valerius,  however,  brother 
to  the  celebiated  Popliccla,  once  more  prevailed  upon 
them  to  march  ontaeainft  the  common  enemy  ;  havinc 
previoufly  obtained  alfurance  from  the  f:nate  that  their 
grievances  iliould  be  redrelTed.  But  no  fooner  had 
vio'tory  declared  in  favour  of  the  Romans,  than  the  fe- 
nate, apprehending  that  the  foldiers  at  their  return 
would  challenge  Valerius,  who  had  been  nominated  dic- 
tator, ior  the  peiformance  of  their  promifes,  defired 
him  and  the  two  confuls  to  detain  them  ftiil  in  the 
field,  under  pretence  that  the  war  was  not  quite  K.ii(h- 
cd.  The  confuls  obeyed;  but  the  dictator,  whofe  au- 
tl  crity  did  not  depend  on  the  fenate,  difbanded  his 
army,  and  declared  his  foldiers  free  from  the  oath  which 
they  had  taken  ;  and  as  a  farther  proof  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  plebeians,  he  chole  out  of  that  order  4C0, 
v.'hnm  he  inverted  wiih  the  dignity  of  knights.  After 
this  he  cLiimed  the  accompl  Ihment  cf  the  prnn.ifes 
made  by  thelenate;  but  inftead  of  performing  them, 
he  had  the  mortification  to  hear  himfelf  loaded  with 


were  exprcfjy  told  that  the  Voh'cian  army  was  on  its    reproaches;  on  which  he    refigned  his  office  as  di^a- 


way  to  befiege  the  city,  the  plebeians  abfolut.ly  refufed 
to  march  againft  them  ;  faying  that  it  was  the  fame 
thing  whether  they  were  chained  by  their  own  country- 
men or  by  the  enemy.  In  this  extremity  Seivilius 
promifed,  that  wlien  the  enemy  were  repulied  the  fe- 
nate would  remit  all  the  debts  of  the  plebe  ans.  This 
having  engaged  them  to  ferve,  the  conful  marched  out 
at  their  head,  defe:".ted  the  enemy  m  a  pitched  battle, 
and  took  their  capital,  giving  it  up  to  be  plundered 
by  his  foldiers,  without  referviiig  any  part  for  the  pu- 
blic treafury. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  rcafons  of  Serviiius 
for  this  ftep,  it  furnifhed  Appius  with  a  pretence  for 
refufing  him  a  triumph,  as  a  man  of  a  feditious  difpo- 
fition who  aimed  at  popularity  by  an  exceflive  indul- 
,  gence  and  profufenefs  to  his  foldiers.  Serviiius,  incen- 
ied  at  this  i-.juftice,  and  encouraged  by  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  people,  decreed  himfelf  a  triumph  in  fpite 
of  Appius  and  the  fenate.  After  this  he  marched 
againft  the  A urunci,  who  had  entered  Latium;  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Poftluimius  ReglUens,  he  utterly  de- 
feated them,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  into  their  own 
countrv 


tor,  and  acquainted  the  people  with  his  inability  to  ful- 
fil his  engagements   to  them.     No  fooner   were  thei'e  xhe  roKli- 
tranfaflions  known  in  the  army,  than  the  foldiers,  to  a  rcsievolt, 
man,  deferted  the  confuls  and  other  officers,  and  reti- l^'^t  all  the 
red  to  a  hill  called  afterwards  Mons  S.iccr,  three  miles  fcublesnrc 
from  Rome,  where  they  continued  to  obferve  an  exadt  ""^'^'^_  ^y 
difciplinc,  offering  no  fort  of  violence  whatever.     The  """""S 
fenate,  alter  taking  proper  meafures  for  the  defence  of  '^  ^^^^ 
the  city,  fent  a  deputation  to  the  roalecontents ;  but  ,,£cp!c. 
it  was  anAvered  with  contempt.     In    (hort,  all  thincjs 
tended  to  a  civil  war,  when  at  laft  matters  were  com- 
promlfsd  by  the  inftitution  of  tribunes  of  the  people, 
who  had  power  to  prevint  the  pafling  of  .any  law  that 
might  be  prejudicial  to  the  people,   and  whofe  perfons 
were  declared  facred,  infomuch  th.at  whoever  offered 
the  leaft  violence  to  the  jierfon  of  a  tribune  was  decla- 
red accurfed,  his  cfi'eifis  were  to  be  confecrated  to  Cere?, 
and  he  hir-.:elf  might  be  killed  with  impunity  ;  nnd  all 
the  Romans    were  to  engage  themfelves,  in  tluir  own 


name  and  that  of  their  pollerity,  never  to  rcpc.d  this 

law.     The  people,  after  thefe  regulations,  erected  an 

altar  to  Jupiter    the  Terrible,  on  the  top  of  the  hill 

But  neither   the  ferviccs  of  the  general  nor    where  theivc.'.mp  had  ftood  ;  and  when  they  had  ofFer- 
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Hon*,     td  fanifices  to  the  god,  and  ccnfecratcd  the  place  ol' 
i*"^^-^^"  (Jigjr  retreat,  they  returned  to  Rome,  kd  by  their  new 
inagiftratcs  and  the  deputies  of  the  lenate. 

Thus  the  Roman  conllitution,  which  had  originally- 
been  monarchic,  and  from  thence  had  palled  into  an 
arillccraey,  began  now  to  verge  towards  a  democracy. 
Tlie  tribunes  immediately  after  their  eleftii  n  obtained 
pcrnnllJon  from  the  fenate  to  eka  two  perfons  as  their 
jiiiiiifters  or  alTiilants,  wlio  nunilJ  eafc  them  a  little  in 
the  great  multiplicity  of  their  aflairs.  Thefe  were  call- 
(.  J  fhlc'ian  aililes  ;  and  afterwards  came  to  liave  the  in- 
fpeiflion  of  the  public  baths,  aqueducts,  with  many 
other  offices  originally  belonging  to  the  confuls,  after 
which  they  were  called  fimply  a:dilcs. 

All  oppofition  to  the  making  of  regular  levies  be- 
in"  now  at  an  end,  the  conful  Cominius  led  an  aimy 
-.igainft  the  Volfci.     He  defeated  them   in  battle,  and 
lOi'k  from  them  Longula  and  Polufca  ;  after  which  he 
befieged   Corioli,  a  city  ftrcngly  fonitied,  and   which 
miglit  be  called  their  capital.     He  carried  this  place, 
50       and  gained  a  viflory  over  the  Antiates,  the  fame  day  ; 
-Krivcry  of  (jut  Caius  Marcius,  an  eminent  patrician,  had  all  the 
Caiui  viur-  gj^^y  ^f  ^^^\^  anions.      The  troops  detached  by  the 
cius  Con.;-  ^^j^j-^^j  j^  fj,„jg  ti,g  ^^ails  of  Corioli  being  repulied  in 
■"'■  their  firft  affaiilt,  Marcius  rallied  the  runaways,    kd 

them  on  afrelh  to  the  ch;trge,  drove  back  the  enemy 
within  their  walls,  and,  entering  the  city  with  them, 
made  himfelf  maRer  of  it.  This  exploit  atchieved,  he 
with  all  expedition  put  himfelf  in  the  foremolt  ranks  of 
the  conful's  main  army,  cliat  was  juft  going  to  engage 
with  the  Antiates,  who  were  cnme  to  the  relief  of  the 
place  ;  and  there  he  behaved  with  equal  bravei  y,  and 
liad  equal  fuccefs. 

The  next  day  the  conful,  having  erefled  his  tribur.al 
before  his  tent,  called  the  foldiers  together.  His  whole 
Jpecch  io  them  was  littk  mere  than  u  panegyric  upon 
Marcius.  lie  put  a  crown  upon  his  head  ;  afligned 
him  a  tenth  part  of  all  the  fpoil  ;  and,  in  the  name  ol 
the  republic,  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  fine  horfe  with 
ilitcly  furniture,  giving  l.im  leave  at  the  fame  time  to 
choofe  out  any  ten  of  the  prifoners  for  himi'elf ;  and 
laftly,  he  alloted  him  as  much  money  as  he  couKi  carry 
away.  .Of  all  thefe  offers  Marcius  accepted  only  the 
lioifc,  and  one  captive  of  the  ten,  an  old  friend  of  his 
family,  that  he  miglrt  give  him  his  liberty.  To  add 
to  the  glory  of  the  brave  warrior,  the  conful  beftow-ed 
t:n  him  the  furname  of  Coriohinm,  transferring  thereby 
from  himfelf  to  Marcius  all  the  honour  of  the  conqu.ft 
of  Corioli.  Cominius,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  difbar.d- 
ed  his  army  ;  and  war  was  fucceeJcd  by  works  of  re- 
ligion, public  games,  and  treaties  of  peace.  A  cenfus 
aiid  a  luftrum  clofed  the  events  of  this  memora!)le  con- 
,.,  fullhlp.  There  appeared  to  be  in  Rome  at  tliis  time  no 
i>;niiiiu-  more  than  1 10,000  men  fit  to  bear  arms  ;  a  number  by 
jnof  ti.e  rnany  thoufands  kfs  than  at  the  lid  enrollment.  Doubt- 
powerof  j^  creal  numbers  had  run  away  to  avoid  being  llaves 
to  tlieir  creditor;. 

Under  the  f()llowing  adminillration  of  T.  Geganius 

and  P.  Miuuciu",  R -me  was  terribly  affliflcd  by  a  fa- 

niine,  occafioned  chici'ly   by  the  neglci.^  ef  ploughing 

and  fowing  during  th;  late  troubles  ;  for  the  fedilion 

had  happened  after  the  autumnal  equin'  x,  about  fow- 

„        ine-time,  and  the  acct'mmodation  was  not   made  till 

A  fjmlr.e  jti-l  b:fore  the  winter  follHcc.     The  fcnatc  difpatcheJ 

ir.  tlic  city,  agents  into  Hetiuria,  Campanij,  the  country  of  the 


Volfci,  and  even  into  Sicily,  tn  buy  corn.  Thofe  who  Romt. 
embarked  for  Sicily  met  with  a  tempefi  wliich  retarded  "~"'~^''^* 
their  arrival  at  Syracufe  ;  -.ihere  they  were  conftrained 
to  pafs  the  winter.  At  Cumse,  the  tyrant  Ariftode- 
mus  feized  the  money  brought  by  th?  coinmiiTarics  ; 
and  they  themfe'.ves  with  difficulty  faved  their  lives  by 
flijiht.  The  Volfci,  far  Irom  being  difMoltd  to  fuc- 
cour  the  Romans,  would  liave  marched  againfl  them, 
if  a  fudden  and  mofl  dcftrufd-e  pcftilerce  had  not  de- 
feated their  purpofe.  In  H^truria  alone  the  R.  man 
conimillhrics  met  with  fuccefs.  They  fent  a  coniider- 
able  quantity  of  grain  from  thence  to  Rome  in  barks: 
but  this  was  in  a  fhort  time  cunfiimed,  a'd  tlie  mifery 
became  exceffive  :  the  people  were  reduced  to  eat  any 
thing  they  could  get ;  and  nature  in  fo  great  extremity 


loathed  nothing, 
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During  this  diflrefs  a  deputation  came  from  Velitrx  ,\  cJonr 
a  Volfcian  city,  where  the  Rr^mans  had  formerly  plant-  '.'cnt  to  Vc- 
ed  a  colony,  repiefenting  that  nine  parts  in  ten  of  its  '-itra-. 
inhabitants  had  been  fwept  away  by  a  pltgue,  and 
praying  the  Romans  to  fend  a  new  colony  to  rc-p.;ople 
it.  The  confcript  fathers  w-itliont  much  hefitaticn  grant- 
ed the  requefl,  preffed  the  departure  of  the  ct>lony,  and 
without  delay  named  three  leaders  to  conJui^  it. 

The  people  at  firft  were  very  well  plealed  with  the 
propofal,  as  it  gave  them  a  profpeiil  of  relief  in  their 
hunger;  but  when  they  refleifled  on  the  terrible  havoc 
the  plague  had  made  among  the  old  inhabitants  of  Ve- 
litr«,  they  began  to  fear  that  the  place  might  be  ftill 
infedled  ;  and  this  apprehenfion  became  fo  univerfal, 
that  not  one  of  them  would  confcnt  to  go  thither. 
Neverthelcfs  the  fenate  at  length  publiflied  a  decree 
that  all  the  citizens  Ihould  draw  lots ;  and  that  thofe 
to  whofe  lot  it  fell  to  be  of  the  colony  rtiould  inftantly 
march  for  VeIi:rK,  or  fuffer  the  fevercft  punifhnients 
for  their  difobedience  :  fear  and  hunger  made  the  people 
comply  ;  and  the  fithers,  a  few  day.s  after,  fent  away  a 
fecond  colony  to  Norba,  a  confideraL.le  city  of  Latium. 
But  the  patricians  were  difappoinced  as  to  tlie  benefit 
they  expefted  from  thefe  me  ifnres.  The  plebeians  who 
remained  in  Rome  being  more  and  more  preffed  by 
hunger  and  want,  grew  daily  m"re  angry  with  the  fe- 
nate. At  firft  they  aflembled  in  fmall  companies  to 
vent  their  wratli  in  abulive  complaints ;  and  at  length, 
in  one  great  body,  rulhed  all  together  into  the  forum, 
calling  out  upon  their  tribunes  for  fuccour. 

The  tribunes  made  it  their  bulinefs  to  heit^hten  the  Diflurhan- 
gencral  difcontenr.     Having  convened  tlie  people,  Spu-  ces  raifed 
rius  Iciiius,  chief  of  the  college  of  tribunes,  inveighed  l>y  the  tri- 
moll  bitterly  agaii.ft  the  fenate  ;  and  when  he  had  tnd-'"""^* 
ed  his  harangue,  exhorted  oihcrs  to  f'peak  freely  their 
thoughts ;  particularly,  and  by  name,  calling  upon  Bru- 
tus and  Sicinius,  the  ringleaders  of  the  former  fedi;ion, 
and  new  oedilcs.     Thefe  men,  far  from  attempting  to 
cxtinguilh    the  fire,  added  frefh  fuel   to  it :  And  the 
more  to  inflame  the  fpirits  of  the  muliiiuJc,  they  enu- 
merated all  the  paft  infults  which  tlie  people  had  fuffer- 
ed  from  the  nobles.        Brutus  concluded  his  harangue 
with  loudly  threatening,  that  if  the  plebeians  would  fol- 
low his  advice,  he  would  fo  -n  oblige  thofe  men  who 
liad  eauf;d  tlie  prefent  calamity  to  find  a  remedy  for 
it  ;  after  wliich  the  aflembly  was  difmilled. 

The  next  day,  the  confuls,  greatly  alarmed  at  this 
commotion,  and  apprehending  from  the  menaces  of 
Brutus  fijine  very  miicl.ievous  event,  thought  i:  advi- 
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Rome,  fable  to  convene  the  fenators,  that  they  might  confider 
'^'"'^''^^^  of  the  bed  means  to  avert  the  impending  evil.  The  fa- 
thers could  not  agree  in  opinion.  Some  were  for  em- 
ploying foit  words  and  fair  promifes  to  quiet  and  gain 
over  the  moll  turbulent.  But  Appiu-i's  advice  prevail- 
ed :  which  was,  that  the  confuls  Ihould  call  the  people 
together,  aflure  them  that  the  patricians  h:id  not  brought 
upon  them  the  miferies  they  fufFered,  and  promhe,  on 
tlie  part  of  the  fenate,  all  poffibl-  care  to  provide  tor 
their  iieceffities  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  llmuld  reprove 
the  difturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  threaten  them 
with  the  fevered  punifhments  if  they  did  not  amend  their 
behaviour. 

When  the  confuls,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  day,  ha- 
ving alfembled  the  penple,  would  have  fignified  to  them 
the  difpofition  and  intention  of  the  fenale,  they  were 
interrupted  by  the  tribunes.  A  difpute  enfucd,  in  which 
no  order  or  decency  was  obfetved  on  either  tide.  Se- 
veral fpealcing  at  the  faii.e  time,  .thJ  witii  great  vocife- 
ration, no  one  could  be  well  underftoid  by  the  Awii'i- 
ence.  The  confuls  judged,  that  being  the  fiiperior  ma- 
giftrates,  their  authority  extended  to  all  afreml)lies  of  the 
cit  zens.  On  the  other  fide,  it  was  pretended,  that  the 
afferablies  of  the  people  were  the  province  cf  die  tri- 
bunes, as  the  fenate  was  that  ot  tiie  confuls. 

The  difpute  g:ew  warm,  and  both  parties  were  ready 
to  come  to  blov.s;  when  Brmus  having  put  fome  que- 
(lions  to  the  confuls,  ended  it  for  that  time.     Next  day 
TTie  power '^"^   propofed  a  l,iw  wliich  was  carried,    ;hat  no  perfon 
•f  tlie         whatever  lliould  interupt   a  tribune  when  fpeaking  in 
ii>  an  alfembly  ot  the  peiple  ;  by  which  mean^  the   influ- 
ence a-'d  power  cf    he  popul.ir  party  was  coiifuierably 
increaled,  and  the  tiibunes   became    formidable  oppo- 
nents to    the   confuls  and  patrician?.     An  opportunity 
foon  offered  for  bo^h  parf.es  to  try  their  ftrength.     A 
great  fieet  of  ihips  laden  with  corn  from  Sicily,  a  great 
part  of  wiiich  was  a  prefcnt  from  Gelon  the  king  of 
tl-.ar  country  to  the  Romans,  and  the  red  purchafeJ  by 
the  I'enate  with  the  public  money,  raifed  their  fpiiits  once 
more. 

But  C(  riolanus  incurred  their  refentment,  by  infift- 
ing  that  it  (liould  not  be  didributed  till  the  grievances 
of  the  fenate  were  removed.  For  this,  the  tribunes  fum- 
nioned  him  to  a  trial  before  the  people,  under  pretence 
that  he  afpired  at  the  fovereignty. 

When  the  appointed  day  was  come,  all  perfons  were 
filled  with  the  greated  expectations,  and  a  vaft  cun- 
courfe  from  the  adjacent  country  alfembled  and  filled 
up  the  forum.  Coriolanus,  upon  this,  prefentei  him 
felf  before  the  people  with  a  agree  of  intrepidity  tliat 
merited  belter  lortune.  His  graceful  perfon,  his  per- 
fuafive  eloquence,  the  cries  of  thofe  whomhe  had  faved 
from  the  enemy,  inclined  the  audltoi  s  to  relent.  But 
being  confounded  with  a  new  charge  which  he  did  not 
tjipec>,  cf  having  embezzled  the  plunder  cf  Antium, 
the  Tiibunis  immediately  took  the  votes,  and  Coriola- 
Elis  was  condemned  to  perpetual  exile. 

This  fer.tence  ag;aind  their  braved  defender  druck 
the  whole  body  ot  the  fenate  with  forrow,  condernation, 
and  regret.  Coriolanus  alone,  in  the  midd  of  the  tu- 
mult, feemed  an  unconcerned  fpe(ftator.  He  returned 
home,  followed  by  the  lamentations  of  hundreds  of  the 
mod  refpeflable  fenators  and  citizens  of  Rome,  to  take 
a  lading  leave  of  his  wife,  liis  children  and  his  mother 
Veiuria.     Thus  recommending  his   little  children  to 
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their  care,  he  left  the  city,  without  followers  or  for- 
tune, to  take  refuge  with  TuUus  Attius,  a  man  of  great 
power  among  the  Volfcians,  who  took  him  under  his 
proteftion,  and  efpoufed  his  quarrel. 

The  fird  thing  to  be  done,  was  to  induce  the  Volfci 
to  break  the  league  which  had  been  made  with  Rome  ; 
and  for  this  purpofe  Tullus  fent  many  cf  his  citizen? 
thither,  in  order  to  fee  fome  games  at  that  time  cele- 
brating ;  but  at  the  fame  time  gave  the  fenate  pi  irate 
inforniatii  n,  that  the  drangers  had  d.ingerous  inten- 
tions of  burning  the  city.  This  had  the  delired  ef- 
fect ;  the  fenate  iffiied  an  order  tliat  all  drangers,  who- 
ever they  were,  fhould  depart  from  Rome  before  fun- 
fet.  This  order  Tulhis  repreftnted  to  his  countrymen 
as  an  iufr.iftion  of  the  treaty,  and  procured  an  embalfy 
to  Rome,  complaining  of  the  breach,  and  demanding 
back  all  the  territories  belonging  to  the  Volfcians,  of 
which  they  had  been  violently  difpoflclfed  ;  decl  iring 
war  in  cA'-j  of  a  refufal :  but  this  msfiaije  was  treated 
by  the  fenate  with  contempt. 

War  being  thus  declared  on  both  fides,  Coriolanus 
and  Tulhu  v^  ere  made  generals  of  the  Voll'cians ;  and 
accordingly  invaded  the  Roman  territories,  ravaging 
and  laying  wade  allfuch  lands  as  belonged  to  the  p'e- 
beian«,  but  letting  thofe  of  the  fenators  lemain  un- 
touched. In  the  mean  time,  the  levies  went  on  very 
flovvly  at  Rome  ;  the  two  confuh,  who  were  re-elecled 
by  the  people,  feemed  but  little  lltilled  in  war,  and  even 
feared  to  encounter  a  general  whim  they  knew  to  ba 
their  fuperior  in  the  field.  The  allies  a'fo  Ihowcd  their 
fears,  and  flowly  brought  in  their  fuccours  ;  fo  that 
Coriolanus  continued  t  tal;e  their  towns  one  afler  the 
other.  Fortune  followed  him  in  every  evpedition  ;  and 
he  was  now  fo  fimous  fi  r  his  vii5torie«,  that  the  Volfti 
left  their  towns  defencelefs  to  follow  him  into  the  fiel.'. 
The  very  ibldiers  >  f  !iis  colleague's  aimy  came  over  to 
him,  and  would  acknowledge  no  other  general.  Thus 
finding  himfel!  uroppt^fed  in  the  field,  and  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  he  at  length  inveded  the  city  of 
Rome  itfelf,  fully  refdved  to  befiege  ;t.  It  was  then 
that  the  fenale  and  the  people  unanimoufly  agreed  to 
fend  deputies  to  him,  with  propofals  of  redoration,  in 
cafe  he  Ihould  draw  offhis  army.  Coriolanus  received 
their  propofals  at  ti^e  head  of  his  principal  officers,  and, 
with  the  ilernnefs  of  a  general  that  w.is  to  give  the  law, 
refufed  their  offers. 

Another  cmbafly  was  nowfcnt  forth,  ci  njuring  him 
not  to  cxaA  irom  his  native  city  aught  but  what  be- 
came Romans  to  grant.  Coriolanus,  however,  dill  per- 
fided  in  his  former  demands,  and  granted  them  but 
three  days  in  which  to  finilh  their  deliberations.  la 
this  exigence,  all  that  was  left  was  anotl.cr  deputation 
d'U  more  folemn  than  either  of  the  former,  compofed 
of  the  pontiffs,  the  prieds,  and  the  augurs.  Thefc, 
cloathed  in  their  h.ibits  of  ceremony,  and  with  a  grave 
and  mournful  depot  tment,  iffued  from  the  cit v,  and  en- 
tered the  camp  of  the  conqueror:  but  all  in  vain,, 
they    found  him  fevere  and  inflexible  as  before. 

When  the  people  faw  them  return  incffe<51ually,  they 
began  to  give  up  the  commonwealth  as  lod.  Their 
temples  were  tilled  with  old  men,  with  wi  men  and  chil- 
dren, who,  proftrate  at  their  altars,  put  up  their  ardent 
prayers  for  the  prefcrvation  of  their  country.  Nothing 
was  to  be  heard  but  angullh  and  lamentation,  nothing 
to  be  feen  butfcenes  of  afifiight  and  diflrefs.    At  length. 
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it  was  fuggeueJ  to  iliem,  that  wltat  could  not  be  cl'-    Thus,  by  thrc.nts  and  well-timed,  fubmiffion,  he  pre-  J^:^^;;;^ 
icctcd  by  the  interceflkm  cf  the  fcnate  or  the  adjuration    tailed  upon  the  tribunes  to  put  oflF  their  l;iw  for  a  time, 
oithepriells,  might  be  brought  about   by  the  tears  of    and  carried  himfclffo  as  to  be  a  terror  to  the  multitude 
liis  wife,  or  the  commands  of  his  mother.     This  depu-    whenever  ;iiey  refufcd  to  enlift  ;  and  their  grcateft  en- 
tation  feemed  to  be  relilhed  by  all  ;  and  even  the  fenate    couragcr  whenever  their  fubmiffion  deferved  it.     Thus,         *° 
itfelf  gave  it  the  fanftion  of  their  authority.       Vetuna,    having  redorcd  that  tranquillity  to  the  people  which  ;>;,ci„„j,ti, 
the  mother  of  Coiiolar.u?,  at  firft  made  fome  hefitation    he  fo  much  loved  himldi,  he  a-am  gave  up  the  fp.en- 
to  undertake  fo  pious  a  work  :  liowever,  flic  at  laft   un-    dors  of  ambition,  to  enjoy  it  with  a  greater  relilh  in  his 

'       '■        "     little  farm. 

Cinciiin  ttus  was  not  longretired  from  his  office  when 
a  frclli  exigence  of  the  llate  once  more  required  his  af- 
filLince.     TheiEqui  and  the  Volfci,  who,  though  flill 
worfted,  dill  were  for  renewing  the  war,   made  new  in- 
roads into  the  territories  of  Rome.     Minutius,   one  of 
iution  r  but,  when  told  that  his  mother  and  his  wife    the  confuls  who  fucceeded  Cincinnatus,  was  fent  to  op-        I34 
were  amone  the  number,  he  inllantly  came  down  from    pofe  them  ;  but  being  naturally  timid,  and  r..ther  more  __  J"^^^]^^' 
his  tribunat  to  meet  and  embrace  them.     At  firft,  the    afraid  of  bemg  conquered  than  defirous  of  viftory,  his^^^^^  f^^„, 
women's  tears  and  embraces  took  away   the  power  of   army  was  driven  into  a  defile  between  two  mountains,  dcftiuaion, 
words  ;  and  the  rough  foldicr  himfelf,  hard  as  he  was,    from  which,  except  througii  the  enemy,  there  was  no 
<-ould  not  refrain  from  fiiaring  in  their  diftrefs.     Co-    egrefs.     This,   liowever,  the  iE'iui  had  the  precaution 
1  iolanus  now  feemed  much  agisted  by  contending  p.nf-    to  fortify  ;  by  which  the  Roman  army  was  fo  hemmed 
lions  ;  while  his  mother,  who'faw  him  moved,  feconded    in  on  every  fide,  that  notiiing  remained  but  (ubniifTion 

—  to  the  enemy,  famine,  or  immediate  death.  Some 
knights,  who  found  means  of  ge'.tng  away  privately 
through  the  enemy's  camp,  were  the  tirfl  that  brought 
the  account  of  this  dif  ifter  to  Rome.     Nothing   could 


dertnok  the  embalfy,  and  fet  forward  from  the  city,  ac- 
companied by  many  of  the  principal  matrons  of  Rome, 
with  Volumnia  his  wiie,  and  his  two  children.  Corio- 
Janus,  wlio  at  a  diftance  difcovered  this  mournful  tram 
of  females,  was  refolved  to  give  them  a  denial,  and 
called  his  officers  round  him  lobe  witnefs  of  his  refo- 


her  words  by  the  moft  perfuafive  eloquence,  her  tears  : 
his  wife  and  children  hung  round  him,  Intreating  for 
croteai.  n  and  pity  ;  while  the  fair  train,  her  compa- 
nions, added  their  lamentations,  and  deplored  their  own 


IsafUiTi- 
1  stcrt  by 
ti.eVclfci. 


and  their  country's  diftrefs.     Coriol.inus  for  a  moment  exceed  the  confternation  of  all  ranks  of  people  when  in- 

was  filcnt  feeMn^  the  ftrong  conflldl    between    honour  formed  of  it.      The  fenate  at   firft  thought  of  the  other 

-nd  inclination -lit  length,  as  if  rouzed  from  his  dream,  conful  ;  but  not  having  fufficient  experience  of  his  abi- 

'ledewto  take  up  his  mother,  who  had  fallen   at  his  hties,  they  unanimoully  turr.ed  their  eyes  upon  Cincin- 

^"•n    crvinf  out     "  O    my    mother,  thou  haft  faved  natus,  and  refolved  to  make  him  dilator.    Cincinnatus, 

Romcbutloft  tiiy  fon.  "     He  accordingly  gave  orders  *^  °"i>;./"|"°^^  °"  ^^'''O'"  R"'"^  <=°"''^  ,""^,  P'l^r^*'' 

to  draw  off  the  army,  pretending  to  the  ofScers  that  " 


the  city  was  too  ftrong  to  be  taken.  Tullus,  who  had 
lon-i  envied  his  glory,  was  not  remifs  in  aggravating 
the" lenity  of  his  conduil  to  his  countrymen.  Upon 
their  return,  Cotinlanus  was  flain  in  an  infurreftion  of 


whole  dependence,  was  found,  as  before,  by  the  meffcn- 
gers  of  tlie  fenate,  lab  uiring  in  l;i-i  little  field  with 
cheerful  induftry.  He  was  at  firft  aftonilhed  at  the  en- 
figns  of  unbounded  power  with  which  the  deputies 
came  to  invcft  him  ;  but  ftlll  more  at  the  approach  of 


the  people,  and  afterwards  honourably  buried,  with  late  f'e  pnncipal  of  the  fenate,  who  came  out  to  meet  lum. 

and  ineffee^ual  repentance-  A  dignity    fo  unlooked    for,   however,  had  no  efFedt 

The  vcar  following,  the  two  conAils  of  the  former  "P""  t'lc  fimphcity  or  the  integrity  of  his  manners  : 

Manliusand  Fabius,  were  cited  by  the  tribunes  and  being  now  polTelfed  of  abfolute  power,  and  called 


_\CVV    lli- 

ieurbencc: 


vsar,  Maniius  ana  raoius,  «crc  tucei  u)  luc  uiunucb    -e>  i -   1  -  . 

to  appear  before  the    people.        The  Agrarian  law,  "P""  to  nominate  his  mafter  of  the  horle,  he   chofe  a 

which  had  been  propofed  fome  time  before,  for  equallv  poor  man  named     Tarqmtius,  one  who,  like  lumfelf, 

rlividi-TT  the  lands  of  the  commonweaith  amo-.-g  the  defpifed  riches    when  they    led  to  diihonour.      Upon 

•neonle''was  the  objeft    invariably  purfued,  and  they  entering  the  city,  the  diaator  put  on  a  ferene  look, 

w -re  accufed  of  having  made  unjuftiRable  delays  in  put-  and  intreated  all  thofe  who  were  able  to  bear  arms  to 


.,     fT  repair  uciore  lun-iei  10  in.' (^.uupub  ivLiiLms  ^ii".   ^j. ■»».». 

'"ft'feems  the  Agrarian  law  was  a  grant  the  fenate    where  the  levies  were  made)  with  necclTkry  arms  .".nd 
could  not  think  of  giving  up  to  the  people.     The  con 


provifions  for  five  days.  He  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
thefe;  and,  marching  all  night  with  great  expedition, 
he  arrived  before  day  within  fight  of  the  enemy.  Up- 
on his  approach,  he  ordered  his  foldiers  to  vai.e  aloud 
fliout,  to  apprize  the  conful's  army  of  the  relief  that 
Was  at    hand.     The  ./Equi  were  not  a  little  amazed 


llils  therefore,  made  many  delays  and  excufes,  till  at 
lea'^th  they  were  once  more  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  a  diaator  ;  and  they  fixed  upon  Quintus  Cincinna- 
tus, a  man  who  had  for  fome  time  given  up  all  views  of 

ambition,  and   retTcd  to  his  little  f.'rm,  where  the  de-       ,        .,    •    ,  •        i  ,» 

mit^es  of  the  fenate  found  him  holding  the  phugh,  and  when  they  f-aw  themfelves  betvveen  two  enemies ;  but 

Llfedin  the  mean  attire  of  a  labouring  hu.'handman.  flill  more  when  th.y  perceived  C.ncinnatus  n^-k,nglhe 

He  appeared    but  little  elevated  with  the  addrelfes  of  ftrongeft  entrenchments  beyond  them    to  prevent  th<Mr 

ceremony  and  the  pompous  habits  they  brought  him  ;  efcaoe,  and  inclofing  them  as  they  had  inclofed  ihe  con- 

tid,T,pon  declaring  to  him  the  fenate's  plea.ure,  he  te-  ful.     To  prevent  this    a  furious  coinbat  enfaed      but 

ivR  d  nitlier  a  concern  that  his  aid  fl.ould  be  wanted.  t!ie  VEqui,  being  attacked  on  both  fides,  and  unable  to 

However,  he  departed  for  the  city,   where  both  parties  refift  or  fly,  begged  a  cenation  of  arms.       They  offered 

"°e  ftroi  glyenflamedagainfteach  other  :  but  he  was  the  diaator  his  own  terms :  he  gave  mem  their  lives  ; 

,d  ,  ved  to  fide  Willi  neither  ;  only,  by  a  ftria  attention  hut  oWiged  t^iem,  n  token  of  fervitude,  to  P-^fs  under 

01  le'ntereftsof  his  country,   inftead  of  gaining  the  the  yoke,  which  was  two  fpcars   fet  upright,  and  ano. 

confi'  ne    cf   fa^.io.n,  to  obtain    the  efteem  of   all.  thcr  acrofs,  in  the  form  of  a  gallows,  beneath  wh.  h 
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Romf.  the  vanquirtied  were  to  march.  Their  captauis  and  gc- 
*'^^''"^'  nerals  he  made  prifoners  of  war,  being  relerved  to  adorn 
his  triumph.  As  for  the  plunder  of  the  enemy's  camp, 
that  he  gave  entirely  up  to  his  own  foldicrs,  without 
referving  any  part  for  hirafelf,  or  permitting  thofe  of 
the  delivered  army  to  have  a  Ihare.  Thus,  having  re- 
fcued  a  Roman anny  frum  Inevitable  dellrudion,  having 
defeated  a  powerful  enemy,  having  taken  and  fortified 
their  city,  and,  full  more,  having  refufed  any  part  of 
tlie  fpoil,  he  refigned  his  diflatorlhip,  after  having  en- 
joyed it  but  14  days.  The  fenate  would  have  enriched 
him  ;  but  he  declir.ed  their  prolTcis,  chooling  to  retire 
once  more  to  his  hum  and  his  cottage,  content  with 
temperance  and  fame. 

But  this  repofe  from  foreign  Invafion  did  not  leflen 
the  tumults  of  the  city  within.  The  clamours  for  the 
Agrarian  law  ftill  continued,  and  Itill  more  fiercely, 
105  when  Sicinius  Dentatus,  a  plebeian,  advanced  in  years. 
Bravery  of  [^^  qJ-^^  jjjj^j^^jjjg  perfon  and  military  deportment, 
icinius  came  forward,  to  enumerate  his  hardlhips  and  his  n:e- 
rits.  This  old  folaier  made  no  fcruple  of  extolling  the 
various  merits  of  his  youth  ;  but  indeed  his  atchieve- 
ments  fupported  oftentation.  He  had  fervcd  his  coun- 
try in  the  wars  40  years  ;  he  had  been  an  officer  30, 
firlt  a  centurion,  and  then  a  tiibune:  he  had  fought 
120  battles,  in  which,  by  the  force  of  his  fingle  arm, 
he  had  fayed  a  multitude  (f  lives  :  he  had  gained  14  ci- 
vic, three  mural,  and  eight  golden  crowns,  belides  83 
chains,  60  bracelets,  18  gilt  fpears,  and  23  horfe-trap- 
pings,  whereof  nine  were  for  killing  the  enemy  In  fingle 
combat :  moreover,  he  had  received  45  wounds,  all  be- 
fore, and  none  behind.  Thefe  v/ere  his  honours  :  yet, 
notwithllanding  all  this,  he  had  never  received  any 
Ihare  of  thofe  lands  which  were  won  iVom  the  enemy, 
but  continued  to  drag  on  a  life  of  poverty  and  con- 
tempt ;  while  others  were  polfelfed  of  thofe  very  tCi-ri- 
C'^rles  which  his  valour  had  won,  without  any  merit  to 
dcferve  them,  or  ever  having  contributed  to  the  con- 
queft.  A  cafe  of  fo  much  h.irdlhip  had  a  llrong  elTcifl 
upon  the  multitude  ;  they  unanimouily  demanded  that 
the  law  might  be  palfed,  and  that  i'uch  merit  Ihould  not 
go  unrewarded.  It  was  in  vain  that  fume  of  the  fena- 
tors  rofe  up  to  fpeak  againft  it  ;  their  voices  were 
drowned  by  the  cries  of  the  people.  When  reafon, 
therefore,  could  no  longer  be  heard,  paffion,  as  ufual, 
fucceeded  ;  and  the  young  patricians,  running,  luriouliy 
into  the  throng,  broke  the  balloting  urns,  and  difper- 
fed  the  niultitudo  that  offered  to  oppofe  diem.  For 
this  they  were  fomc  time  after  fined  by  the  tribunes; 
but  their  refohition,  neverthclefs,  for  the  prcfent,  put 
off  the  Agrarian  law. 

The  commonwealth  of  Rome  had  nov/  for  near  60 
years  been  flufluating  between  t!ie  contending  orders 
that  compofcd  it,  till  at  length,  each  fide,  as  if  weary, 
were  willing  to  refpire  a  while  from  the  mutual  exer- 
tions of  their  claims.  The  citizens,  now,  therefore, 
of  every  rank,  began  to  complain  of  the  arbitrary  de- 
clfions  of  their  maglQrates,  and  wilhed  to  be  guided 
by  a  written  body  of  laws,  which  being  known  might 
prevent  wrongs  as  well  as  pimllh  them.  In  this  bjtli 
dors  ffiit  to  ^^^  fcnate  and  the  people  concurred,  as  hoping  that 
Athens  to  fuch  lawa  would  put  an  end  to  the  commotions  that  fo 
bring  new  long  had  haraflcd  the  Hate.  It  was  thereupon  agreed, 
laws  from  that  amba(fadors  fliould  be  fent  to  the  Greek  cities  In 
t  cnce.       Italy,  and  to  Ath:n=,  to  bring  home  fuch  bws  frcm 
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thence  as  by  experience    had  been  found    mo.l  equl-     R.ar.ic. 

table  and   ufeful.     For  this    purpi  fe,  three    fenators,  '~'~'''*^ 

Pofthumius,  Sulpiclus,  and  Manlius,  were  fixed  upon, 

and  galleys  alligned  lo  convoy  them,  agreeable  to  the 

rnajclly  of  the  Roman  people.     While  they  r.-ire  upon 

this  commiffion  abroad,  a  dreadful  plague  depopulated 

the  city  at  home,  and  fupplied  tlie  interval  of  their  al)- 

fence  with  other  anxiety  than  that  of  wifhes  for  their 

return.     In  about  a  year  the  plague  ceafed,  and  the 

ambalFadors  returned,  bringing  home  a  body  of  laws, 

collec'led  from  the  mod  civilized  I'iatcs  of  Greece  and 

Italy,  which  being  afterwards  formed  into  ten  tables, 

and  two  more  being  added,  made  that  celebrated  code 

called  the  Lazus  oftht  T'welve  Tahljs,  many  liagments 

of  which  remain  to  this  day.  ,jj 

The  ambalfadors  were  no  fconer  returned,  than  the  Dcccii.vlri 
tilbunes  required  that  a  body  of  men  Ihould  be  cho- elected - 
fen  to  digcU  their  new  laws  into  proper  form,  and  to 
give  weight  to  the  execution  of  them.  After  long  de- 
b.ites  whether  this  choice  fhould  not  be  partly  madj 
from  the  people  as  well  as  the  patricians.  It  was  at  lalt 
agreed  that  10  of  the  principal  fenators  Ihould  be  elec- 
ted, whole  power,  continuing  for  a  year,  (hould  b^ 
equal  to  that  of  kings  and  confuls,  and  tliat  withcu: 
any  appeal.  The  perfons  chofen  were  Applus  and 
G:?nutiijs,  who  had  been  eleifted  confuls  for  the  en- 
fuing  year  ;  Pollhumius,  Sulpiclus,  and  Manlius,  the 
three  ambalfadors ;  Sextus  and  Romulus,  former  con- 
fuls ;  with  Julius  Veturlus,  and  Horatlus,  fenators  of  th: 
firll  confideratlon. 

The  decemviri  being  now  invelled  with  abfolute  power, 
agreed  to  take  the  reins  of  government  by  turns,  and 
that  each  Ifiould  difpenfe  jullice  tor  a  day. 

Thefe  magiflrates,  ior  the  firll  year,  wrought  wl;h 
extreme  application:  and  their  work  being   finilhed,  i; 
was  expedted  that  they  would    be  contented   to  give 
up  their  offices  ;  but  having    kncwn  the    charms    of       icy 
power,  they  were  now   unwilling  to    rcfign  it:    they  They  uc- 
therefore  pretended  that  ibme  laws  were  yet  wanting  '^^""'^  ^"'"* 
to  complete  their  defign,  and  intreated  the  fenate  for   ""'^' 
a  continuence  of  their  offices  ;  to  which  that  body  af- 
fented. 

But  they  foon  threw  off  the  mafk  of  moderation  ; 
and,  regardlefs  either  of  the  approbation  of  llie  fenate 
or  the  people,  tefolved  to  continue  themfelves,  agiinlt 
all  order,  in  the  decemvlrate.  A  conduil  fo  notorious 
produced  difcontents  ;  and  thefe  were  as  fure  to  pro- 
duce frelli  acTs  of  tyranny.  The  city  was  become  al- 
moft  a  defert,  with  relpeifl  to  all  who  had  any  thing  to 
lofe;  and  the  decemvir^'  rapacity  was  then  only  difcon- 
tinued,  when  they  wanted  frelh  ohjefts  to  exerclfe  It 
upon.  In  thii  ftate  of  llavery,  profcriptlon,  and  mu- 
tual dillruft,  not  one  citizen  was  found  to  ftrike  for 
his  country's  freedom  ;  tliefe  tyrants  continued  to  ruli 
without  controul,  being  conllantly  guarded,  not  with 
their  lidtors  alone,  but  a  numerous  crowd  of  depen 
dents,  chents,  and  even  patricians,  whom  their  vices  had 
confederated  round  them. 

In  this  gloomy  fitu.ition  of  the  ftate,  the  iEqui  and  fnvaVo°  .-f 
Vclfci,  iliofe  conftant  enemies  of  the  Romans,  under-  the  jEiui 
took  their   incurfions,  refolvcd  to  profit  by  the  inteftlne  tnJ  Vol.'i-j, 
divilions  of  the  people,  and  advanced  within  about  10 
miles  ( f  Rome 

But  the  decemviri,  b:Ingpu:  in  pofll-ffion  of  all  ths 
mlllt-iryas  well  as  cf  ths  civil  power,  divided  their  ar- 
my 
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Home,  my  into  three  parts  ;  whereof  one  continued  with  Ap- 
^'-^r''^  pjni  in  the  city,  to  keep  it  in  awe  ;  the  other  two 
were  commanded  by  his  colleagues,  and  were  led  one 
againft  the  ^qui,  and  the  other  againll  the  S.ibiues. 
The  Roman  loldiers  had  now  got  into  a  metliod  of  pu- 
n'lftiing  the  generals  whom  they  dill.ked,  by  fuffering 
tliemfelves  to  be  vanquilhed  in  the  field.  They  put  it 
in  pr^aice  upon  this  occallon,  and  IhamefuUy  aban- 
doned their  camp  upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
Never  was  the  news  of  a  viaory  more  joyfully  recei- 
ved  at  Rome  than  the  tidings  of  this  defeat :  the  ge- 
nerals, as  is  always  the  cale,  were  blamed  for  the 
treachery  of  their  men:  fome  demanded  that  tliey 
fliould  be  depofed  ;  others  cried  out  for  a  diaat<r  to 
lead  the  troops  to  cnnqueft  :  but  among  the  reft,  old 
Sicinius  Dcutatus  the  tribune  fpoke  lus  fentimenis 
with  his  ufual  opennefs  ;  and  treating  the  generals 
with  contempt,  ihowed  all  the  faults  o.  their  difcipline 
in  the  camp,  and  of  their  condua  in  the  field.  Appius, 
in  the  mean  time,  was  not  remifs  in  obferving  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  people.  Dentatus,  in  particular,  was 
marked  out  for  vengeance,  and,  under  pretence  of  do- 
ing him  particular  honour,  he  was  appointed  legate, 
and  put  at  the  head  of  the  fupplies  which  were  lent 
from  Rome  to  reinforce  the  army.  The  office  of  le- 
gate  was  held  facred  among  the  Romans,  as  in  it  were 
,,j  united  the  authority  of  a  general,  with  the  reverence 
Mur.tcr  of  due  to  the  priefthocd.  Dentatus,  no  way  fufpeaing 
Sicinius.  his  defign,  went  to  the  camp  with  alacrity,  where  lie 
Dentatus.  ^35  received  with  all  the  external  marks  of  refpea.  But 
the  generals  foon  found  means  of  indulging  their  de- 
firc  of  revenge.  He  was  appointed  at  the  head  of  100 
iren  to  go  and  ex,.mine  a  more  commodious  place  for 
encampment,  as  he  had  very  candidly  alfured  the  com- 
manders that  their  prefent  fituation  was  wrong.  The 
foldiers,  however,  who  were  given  as  his  attendants, 
were  afTiffins  ;  ivretches  who  had  long  been  minifters  of 
the  vengeance  of  the  decemviri,  and  who  now  engaged 
to  murder  him,  th  ugh  with  all  thole  apprehcniions 
whi  h  his  reputation,  .is  he  was  called  the  Roman  A- 
chilks,  miglit  be  fupp  fed  to  infpire.  With  thcfe  de- 
figns,  they  led  him  from  the  way  into  the  hollow  bo- 
fom  of  a  retired  mcintain,  vvheie  they  began  to  fet  up- 
on him  from  behind.  Dentatus,  now  too  late,  percei- 
ved the  irea  h  ry  of  the  detemviri,  and  was  refolved  to 
fell  his  life  as  dearly  as  he  could  ;  he  therefore  put  his 
back  to  a  :ock,  and  d>;fended  himfelf  a^.ainll  thofe  who 
prefF.-d  mod  cl  >fcly.  Though  ncv  grown  old,  he  had 
ftill  the  remains  of  hi?  former  valour,  and  killed  no  lefs 
than  15  of  the  afT^ilants,  and  wounded  30.  Tlie  alialhns 
now  therefore,  terrified  at  his  amazing  bravery,  ihower- 
ed  in  their  javelins  upon  him  at  a  diitance  ;  all  whi^h 
he  received  in  his  fliield  with  undaunted  refohiti^n. 
The  combat,  though  fo  unequal  in  numbers,  was  ma- 
naged f  )r  fume  time  with  doubtful  fucccfs,  till  at  length 
his  allailants  bethcught  themfelves  of  afcending  the 
rock  aga'nft  which  he  Rood,  anJ  thus  poured  down 
ilones  upm  him  from  above.  This  (ucc;eded  ;  the  old 
fildier  fell  beneath  their  united  efforts  alter  liaving 
Uiown  by  his  dea'h  that  lie  owed  it  to  his  fortitude, 
and  not  his  fortune,  tint  he  liad  come  off  io  many 
times  via<.rlous.  Tlie  decemviri  pretended  to  join  in 
the  gciicra!  forrow  for  fo  brave  a  man,  and  decreed 
him  a  funeral,  with  the  firll  military  honours  :  but  the 
grcatnefs  of  their  apparent  diftrcfs,  compared  wiili  their 


known  hatred,  only  rendered  them  ftill  more  detcftablc     Rome, 
to  the  people.  j,, 

Bjt  a  tranfaaion  ftill  mj^re  atroci^'us  than  the  for- Trsgltil 
mer  fcrved  to  infpire  the  citizens  with  a  refolution  to  ""ry  of 
break  all  meafuiLS  of  obedience,  and  at  lift  10  reftore  Virginia, 
freedom.  Appius,  who  ftill  remained  at  R  ime,  fit- 
ting one  day  on  iiis  tribunal  to  dlfpenfe  juftice,  fiw  a 
maiden  of  exquifite  beauty,  and  aged  about  15  paff- 
ing  to  one  of  ihe  public  fchools,  a  tended  by  a  matron 
her  nurfe.  Conceiving  a  violent  pallion  fir  her,  he 
refolved  to  obtain  the  gratification  of  his  defire,  what- 
ever (hoald  be  the  confequence,  and  found  means  to 
inform  himfelf  of  her  name  and  f  imily.  Her  n  ime  was 
Vir^mid,  the  dau.;hter  if  Virginius  a  cen.urion,  then 
with  the  army  in  the  field  ;  and  Ihe  had  been  contraft- 
ed  to  Icilias,  lormeriy  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who 
had  agreed  to  marry  her  at  the  end  of  the  prefent 
campaign.  Appius,  at  firft,  refolved  to  break  this 
match,  and  to  el'p.ime  her  himffilf:  but  the  lasvs  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  had  forbidden  the  patricians  to  in- 
termarry with  the  plebeians  ;  and  he  could  not  infringe 
thefe,  as  he  was  the  enaaer  of  them.  Nothing  there- 
tore  remained  but  a  criminal  enjoyment  ;  which,  as  he 
was  long  ufed  to  the  indulgence  of  his  paffiont,  he  re- 
folved to  obtain.  Alter  having  vainly  tried  to  cor- 
rupt the  fidelity  of  her  nurfe,  he  had  r.-courfe  to  ano- 
ther expedient,  ftill  more  guilty.  He  pitched  upon 
one  Claudius,  who  had  long  been  the  minifter  of  his 
plealures,  to  allert  the  beautifcd  maid  was  his  (lave, 
and  to  refer  the  caufe  to  his  tribunal  for  dccifion. 
Claudius  behaved  cxaa'y  according  to  his  inftruflions ; 
for  entering  into  the  fchool,  where  Virginia  was  play- 
ing among  her  female  companions,  he  feized  upon  her 
as  his  property,  and  was  going  to  drag  her  away  by 
force,  but  was  prevented  by  the  people  drawn  toge- 
ther by  her  cries.  At  length,  after  the  firll  heat  of 
oppofitlon  was  over,  he  led  the  weeping  virgin  to  the 
tribunal  of  Appius,  and  there  plaulibiy  expofed  his 
pretenfions.  He  alferted,  tint  Ihe  was  born  in  his 
houle,  of  a  female  flave,  who  fold  her  to  the  wife  of 
Virginius,  who  had  been  barren.  That  he  had  feve- 
ral  credible  evidences  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  he 
faid  ;  but  that,  until  they  could  come  together,  it  was 
but  realonable  the  flave  fhould  be  delivered  into  his 
cullody,  being  her  proper  mailer.  Appius  feemed  to 
be  ftruck  with  the  jullice  of  his  claims.  He  obferved, 
that  if  the  reputed  father  himfelf  were  prefent,  he 
might  indeed  be  willing  to  delay  the  delivery  of  the 
maiden  for  fome  time  ;  but  tl.at  it  was  not  lawful  for 
him,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  to  detain  her  from  her  ma- 
fter.  He  therefore  adjudged  her  to  Claudius,  as  his 
flave,  to  be  kept  by  him  till  Virginius  ihould  be  able  to 
prove  h's  paternity.  This  fentence  was  re-eived  with 
loud  cl  imours  and  reproaches  by  the  multitude  :  the 
women,  in  particul  ir,  came  riiund  Virginia,  as  if  will- 
ing to  proted  her  from  the  judge's  fury  ;  while  I  ilius, 
her  lover,  boKlly  oppnfed  the  decree,  a. id  obliged  Clau- 
dius to  t.ike  refuge  under  the  tribunal  of  tiie  decemvir. 
All  th'ngs  now  threatened  an  open  in:iirreaion  ;  when 
Appius,  fearing  the  event,  thou).'ht  proper  to  fufpend 
liis  judgment  till  the  arrival  of  Virginius,  who  was 
then  about  1 1  miles  from  Rome,  with  the  army.  The 
day  f  illowing  was  fixed  for  the  trial  ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  Appius  f-nt  letters  to  the  generals  to  confine 
Virginius,  as  his  arrival  in  town  might  only  fcrve  to 
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Pome,  kindle  fedition  among  the  people.  Thefe  letters,  how- 
"'"^'''^  ever,  were  intercepted  by  the  centurion's  friends,  who 
fent  him  down  a  full  relation  of  the  defign  laid  againft 
the  liberty  and  the  honour  of  his  only  daughter.  Vir- 
ginius,  upon  this,  pretending  the  death  of  a  near  rela- 
tion, got  permilTion  to  leave  the  camp,  and  flew  to 
Rome,  inlpired  with  indignation  and  revenge.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  next  day  he  appeared  before  the  tribu- 
nal, to  the  allonifhment  of  Applus,  leading  his  weep- 
ing daughter  by  the  hand,  botli  habited  in  the  deepeft 
mourning.  Claudius,  the  accufer,  was  alfo  there,  and 
began  by  making  his  demand.  Virginius  next  fpoke 
in  turn  :  he  reprefented  that  his  wife  had  many  chil- 
dren ;  that  fhe  had  been  feen  pregnant  by  numbers  ; 
that,  if  he  had  intentions  of  adopting  a  fuppofitious 
child,  he  would  have  fixed  upon  a  boy  rather  than  a 
girl ;  that  it  was  notorious  to  all,  that  his  wife  had  her- 
felf  fuckled  her  own  child  ;  and  that  it  was  furprifmg 
fuch  a  claim  Ihould  be  now  revived  after  a  13'  years 
difcontinuance.  While  the  father  fpcke  this  with  a 
ftern  air,  Virginia  ftood  trembling  by,  and,  with  looks 
of  perfuafive  innocence,  added  weight  to  all  his  remon- 
ftrances.  The  people  feemed  entirely  fatisfied  of  the 
haidlhip  of  his  cafe,  till  Appius,  fearing  what  he  faid 
might  have  dangerous  effefts  upon  the  multitude,  inter- 
rupted him,  under  a  pretence  oi  being  fufficiently  in- 
ftrufled  in  the  merits  of  the  caufe,  and  tinally  adjudged 
.  her  to  Claudius,  ordering  the  lidors  to  carry  her  off. 
The  litflors,  in  obedience  to  his  command,  foon  drove 
off  the  throng  that  preffed  round  the  tribunal  ;  and  now 
they  feized  upon  Virginia,  and  were  delivering  her  up 
into  the  hands  of  Claudius,  when  Virginius,  who  found 
that  all  was  over,  feemed  to  acquiefce  in  the  fentence. 
He  therefore  mildly  intreated  Appius  to  be  permitted 
to  take  a  Lift  farewell  of  one  whom  he  had  long  con- 
fidered  as  his  child  ;  and  fo  fatisfied,  he  would  return 
to  his  duty  with  frefti  alacrity.  With  this  the  decem- 
vir complied,  but  upon  condition  that  their  endear- 
ments fhould  pafs  in  his  prefence.  Virginius,  with  the 
moit  poignant  anguifh,  took  his  almofl  expiring  daugh- 
ter in  his  arms,  for  a  while  fupported  her  he;id  upon 
Iiis  breali,  and  wiped  away  the  tears  that  rolled  down 
her  lovely  vifage  ;  and  happening  to  be  near  the  fhops 
that  furrounded  the  forum,  he  fnatched  up  a  knife  that 
lay  on  the  (hambles,  and  buried  the  weapon  in  her 
bieaft  ;  then  holding  it  up,  reeking  wiih  the  blood  of 
his  daughter,  "  Appius  (he  cried)  by  this  blood  of 
innocence,  I  devote  thy  head  to  the  infernal  gods." 
Thus  faying,  with  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand,  and 
threatening  deftruflion  to  v.hcmfoever  Oiould  oppofe 
him,  he  r.m  through  the  city,  wildly  calling  upon  the 
people  to  ftrike  for  freedom,  and  from  thence  went  to 
the  camp,  in  order  to  fpread  a  like  flame  through  the 
army. 

He  no  fconer  arrived  at  the  camp,  followed  by  a 
number  of  his  friends,  but  he  informed  the  army  ot  all 
that  was  done,  rtill  holding  the  bloody  knife  in  his 
h-.ind.  He  aflced  their  pardon,  and  the  pardon  of  the 
gods,  for  having  committed  fo  ralh  an  a>flion,  but  af- 
cribed  it  r.U  to  the  dreadful  neceffity  of  the  times.  The 
army,  already  predifpofed,  immediately  with  Ihouts 
echoed  their  approbation  ;  and  decamping,  left  their 
generals  behind,  to  take  their  (lation  once  more  upon 
mount  Aveutine,  whither  they  had  ratired  about  40 
Vol.  XVI. 
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ye:irs  before.     The  other  army,  which  had  been  to  cp- 
pofe  the  Sabines,  feemed  to  feel  a  like  refentment,  and  '""'^   '^' 
came  over  in  large  parties  to  join  them.  114 

Appius,  in  the  mean  time,  did  all  he  could  to  quell  The  <ic- 
the  difturbances  in  the  city  ;  but  finding  the  tumult '^'"71''''° 
incapable  of  controul,   and  perceiving  that  his  mortal  "' 

enemies,  Valerius  and  Horatius,  were  the  mod  aflive 
in  oppofition,  at  firft  attempted  to  find  faicty  by  flight  ; 
neverthelefs,  being  encouraged  by  Oppius,  who  was 
one  of  liis  colleagues,  he  ventured  to  aifemble  the  fe- 
nate,  and  urged  the  punifhment  of  all  deferters.  The 
fenate,  however,  were  far  from  giving  him  the  relief 
he  fought  for  ;  they  forefaw  the  dangers  and  miferies 
that  threatened  the  ftate,  in  cafe  of  oppofing  the  in- 
cenfed  army  ;  they  therefore  difpatched  meifengers  to 
them,  offering  to  rellore  their  former  mode  of  govern- 
ment. To  this  propofal  all  the  people  joyfully  affent- 
ed,  and  the  army  gladly  obeyed.  Appius  and  Oppius, 
one  of  his  colleagues,  both  died  by  their  own  hands  in 
prifon.  The  other  eight  decemvirs  went  into  voluntary 
exile  ;  and  Claudius,  the  pretended  mailer  of  Virginia, 
was  driven  out  after  them.  jts 

The  tribunes  now  grew  more  turbulent :  they  pro-  New  60'- 
pofed  two  laws  ;  one  to  permit  plebeians  to  intermarry  lurbaoit*. 
with  patricians  ;  and  the  other,  to  permit  them  to  be 
admitted  to  the  confiilthip  alfo.  The  fenators  received 
thefe  propol'als  with  indignation,  and  foemed  refolved 
to  undergo  the  utmoft  extremities  ratlier  than  fubmit 
to  enac5l  them.  However,  finding  their  reliftance  only 
increafe  the  commotions  of  the  (late,  they  at  laft  con- 
fented  to  pafs  the  law  concerning  intermarriages,  ho- 
ping tliat  this  conceflion  would  fatisfy  the  people. 
But  they  were  to  be  appeafed  but  for  a  very  fhort 
time  :  for,  returning  to  their  old  cuftom  of  refufing 
to  enlill  upon  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  the  confuls 
were  forced  to  hold  a  private  conference  with  the 
chief  of  the  fenate  ;  where,  after  many  debates,  Clau- 
dius propofed  an  expedient  as  the  mod  probable  means 
of  fatisfying  the  people  in  the  prefent  conjundlure. 
This  was,  to  create  fix  or  eight  governors  in  the  room 
cf  confuls,  whereof  one  half  at  lead  (liould  be  patricians. 
This  projert  was  eagerly  embraced  by  the  people  ;  yet  iribunc's 
fo  fickle  were  the  multitude,  tliat  though  many  of  the  tledled. 
plebeians  dood,  the  choice  wholly  fell  upon  the  patri- 
cians who  offered  themfelves  as  candidates.  Thefe 
new  magidrates  were  called  mU'itary  tribunes  ;  they  were 
at  fird  but  three,  afterwards  they  were  increafed  to 
four,  and  at  length  to  fix.  They  had  the  power  and 
enfigns  of  confuls  ;  yet  that  power  being  divided  among 
a  number,  each  fingly  was  of  lafs  authority.  The  firlt 
that  were  chofen  only  continued  in  office  about  three 
months,  the  augurs  having  found  fomeching  amifs  in  the 
ceremonies  of  their  e'.eflion. 

The    military  tribunes  being    depofeJ,    the  confnls 
once  more  came  into  office  ;  and,  in  order  to  lighten 
the  weight  of  bufinefs  which  they  were  obliged   to  fu-       jj- 
dain,  a  new  office  was  ere<51ed,  namely,  that  of  cenfors,  The  office 
to  be  chofen  every  filtli  year.     Their  bufinefs  was  to  of  ccni'or 
take  an  edimate  of  the    number   and  edates  of   the  inftituted. 
people,  and  to  didributc  tl:cm  into  their  proper  claffes  ; 
to  infpe(5l  into  the  lives  and  manners  of  their  fellow-ci- 
tizens ;  to  degr.ule  fenators  for  niifconduifl ;  to  difnioui.t 
knights  ;  and   to  turn  down  plebeians  from  their  tribes 
into  an  inferior,  in  cafe  of  mifdemeanour.  The  two  firft 
Y  J  ceofors 
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RitiK-.     cenffirs  were  Papirius  and  Siminoniu':, both  patricians  ;  it,  prep;ired  for  a  long  and  painful  refiflaiicc.      The      Ronr. 
•'"^'''^^  .Hid  from  this  order  they  continued  lo  be  tkflcd   for  Ibcngth  of  the  place,  or  the  unfkillulnefs  of  the  bcfic-  ^— "v^ 
near  too  vears.  S*^'^>  "^-i)'  l>c  interred  from  the  continuance  of  the  fiege, 
Th's  new  creation  ferxed  to  rcflore  peace  for  fome  vvhicli  Lifted  tor  loycars;  during  wliith  liine  tlie  army- 
time  among  the  orders  ;  and  the  triumph  gained  over  continued    encamped  round  it,  lying  in  winter  under 
the  Volfcians  by  Geganius  the  C(  nful,  added  to  tlie  uni-  tents  made  of  the  (kins  of  hearts,  and  in  fummer  dri 


\erfal  falisfaiftion  that  reigned  among  the  people. 

This  calm,  however,  was  but  of  fhort  continuance  : 
for,  fome  time  after,  a  famine  prefTuig  hard  upon  the 
poor,  the  ufoal  complaiiils  againll  the  ricli  were  lencw- 
ed  ;  and  thtft,  as  before,  proving  ineffeau.il,  produced 
rew  ftditions.  The  confuls  were  acciifed  of  neglcft 
in  not  h-jvir.g  laid  in   proper  quantities  of  corn  :  they. 


ving  on  the  operations  cif  the  attack.  Various  was  the 
fuccefs,  and  many  were  the  commanders  that  directed 
the  fiegc  :  fometimes  all  the  befiegers'  works  were  de- 
llroycd,  and  many  of  their  men  cut  otf  by  failles  from 
the  town;  fumetimcs  they  w-ere  annoyed  by  an  army 
of  Veians,  who  attempted  to  bring  allillance  from 
without.     A  fiege  fo   bloody  fcemed  to  threaten  de- 
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however,  disregarded  tl;e  mu:murs  of  the  populace,  prpulation  to  Rome  itfelf,  by  draining  its  forces  con- 
ccntcnt  wiih  exerting  all  their  care  in  attempts  to  fup-  linually  away  ;  fo  that  a  law  was  obliged  to  be  made 
ply  the  prefiing  necelhtics.  But  though  they  did  all  lor  all  the  bachelors  to  marry  the  widows  of  the  fol- 
thil  could  be  expected  from  a(ftive  magillrates,  in  pro-  dieis  who  were  ilain.  In  order  to  carry  it  on  with 
viding,  and  dilhibuting  provifions  to  the  poor;  yet  greater  vigour,  Furius  Cainillus  was  created  dictator, 
Spuri'us  Mi'lius,  a  rich  knight,  who  had  bought  up  all 
the  corn  of  Tufcany,  by  far  outlhone  them  in  liberality. 
Tf.is  dennagogue,  inflamed  with  a  fecret  dcfire  of  be- 
coming powerful  by  the  contentions  in  the  Hate,  diilri- 
biitcd  corn  in  great  quantities  among  the  poorer  foit 
each  day,  till  his  houfe  became  the  aiyhim  of  all  fuch 
as  wilhed  to  exchange  a  life  of  labour  for  one  of  la/y 
dependence.  When  he  had  thus  gained  a  fafF.cient 
nuniber  of  pn.riizans,  he  procured  large  quantities  of 
arms  to  be  brought  into  his  houfe  by  night,  and  form- 
ed a  confpiracy,  by  which  he  was  to  obtain  the  com- 
rnand,  vhi'.e  fome  of  the  tribunes,  whom  he  had  iound 
means  to  corrupt,  were  to  aft  under  him,  in  feizing 
upon  the  liberti;.s  of  his  country.  Minucius  f  on  dif- 
covcrtd  the  plot  ;  and  informing  the  fenate  thereof, 
th-y  immediately  formed  the  relblution  of  creating  a 
diilator,  who  (hould  have  the  power  of  quelling  the 
confpiracy,  without  appealing  to  the  people.  Cincin- 
iiiituo,  who  was  now  80  years  old,  was  chofen  once 
more  to  rtfcue  his  cot^ntry  frcm  Impending  danger. 
He  began  by  fummoning  Mslius  to  appear  ;  who  refu- 
fed  to  obey.  He  next  fent  Ahala,  ;he  mafter  of  his 
hnrfe,  to  force  him  ;  who,  meeting  him  in  the  forum, 
and  preffing  Mselius  to  {oY.ow  him  to  the  dilator's  tri- 

binal,  upon  lis  refufal  Ahala  killed  him  on  the  fpoU 

T!  e    diiflatrr  applauded  the  refulutlon  of  his   officer, 

and  coirm-.nded  the  configurator's  gi  ods  to  be  fold,  and 

his  houfe  to  be  dtmolilhed,  diftribuling  his  ftores  among 

the  people. 

The  tribunes  of  the  people  were  much  enraged  at 

the  death  of  Melius  ;  and,  in  ord-r  to  puiilli  the  fe- 
nate, at  the  next  eliftion,  inflead  of  confii!-',  infilled 

upon  re.floring  their  military  tribunes.     With  this  the 

fenate  were  obliged  to  comply.     Tlie   next  year,  how. 

ever,  the  govenunent  returned  to  its  ancient  channel, 

and  confuls  wire  cholen. 

The  Veientes   had  long  been  the  rivals  of  Rome; 
ftruiiioiioftliey    had   ever   taken  the  opportunity  of  its   internal    who  had  the  care  of   the  children  belonging    to    the 

ve 
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and  to  him  was  intruded  the  fole  power  of  managing 
the  long  protraftcd  war.  Camillus,  who,  without  in- 
trigue or  any  ftlicitalion  had  raifed  himfelt"  to  the  firil 
eminence  in  the  ll;;te,  had  been  made  one  of  the  cen- 
fors  fome  time  before,  and  was  conlidered  as  the  head 
of  that  office;  he  was  .ifierwaids  made  a  military  tri- 
bune, and  had  in  this  port  gained  feveral  advantages 
over  the  enemy.  It  was  his  great  courage  and  abi- 
lities in  the  above  o.fices  that  made  him  th.  ughi  moll 
worthy  to  fcrve  his  country  on  this  prefllng  occafion, 
Upon  his  appointment,  numbers  of  the  people  flocked 
to  his  (landard,  confident  of  fuccefs  under  fo  expe- 
rienced a  commander.  Confcious,  however,  that  he 
was  unable  to  take  the  city  by  (form,  he  fecretly 
wrought  a  mine  into  it  with  vaft  labour,  which  opened 
into  the  midft  of  the  citadel.  Certain  thus  of  fuccefs, 
and  finding  the  city  incapable  of  relief,  he  fent  to  the 
fenate,  defiring  that  all  who  chofe  to  fhare  in  the  plun- 
der of  Veil  fhould  immediately  repair  to  the  army. 
Then  giving  his  men  dlreftions  how  to  enter  at  tlie 
breach,  the  city  was  inftanty  filled  with  his  legion?, 
to  the  amazement  and  condernation  of  the  befieged, 
who,  but  a  moment  before,  had  refted  in  perfeft  fecu-  ,;, 
rity.  Thus,  like  a  fccond  Troy,  was  the  city  of  Veii  Is  t:i!ieii  by 
taken,  aft^r  a  10  years  fiege,  and  with  its  fpoils  en- Cami.lus. 
riched  the  conquerors  ;  while  Camillas  himfclf,  tranf- 
ported  wiih  the  honour  of  having  fubdued  the  riviil  of 
his  native  city,  triumphed  alter  the  manner  of  the 
kings  of  Rome,  having  his  chariot  drawn  by  four 
milk-vvhile  hi  rlcs  ;  a  diftinifiii  n  which  did  not  fail  to 
difguA  the  majoiity  of  the  I'peftators,  as  they  confidered 
thofe  as  facreJ,  and  more  proper  for  doing  honour  to 
their  gods  than  their  generals.  j^^ 

His  ufual  good  fortune  attended  Camillus  in  another  Hisgcni.ror 
expedition  agiinft  the  Fa'ifci ;  he  routed   their  army,  fny  10  tli-; 
and  befieged  ihcir  capital  city  Falerii,  which  threatened.  Falif^- 
a   long  aiid  vigoious  redftance.     Here  a  ichoolmafter, 


principal  men  of  the  city,  having  foui  J  means  to  de- 
coy them  into  the  Roman  camp,  ('ffertd  10  put  them 
into  the  hands  of  Camillus,  as  the  furelf  means  of  in- 
ducing the  citi/ens  to  a  fpeedy  fi.rrender.  The  ge- 
neral was  (Iruck  with  the  treaclieiy  of  a  wretch  whofe 
duty  it  was  to  protect  innocence,  and  not  tr  betray 
it;  and  immediat  ly  ordered  him  to  be  flrinred,  his 
hands  tied  behind  him,  and  in  thai  gTion/ii  i<.us  man- 
aud  the  Remans  accordirgly  fat  regularly  down  before    ner  to  be  whipped  into  the  town  by  his  own  icholars. 

This 


''^"■'  diftVeffes  to  ravage  its  territorie<:,  and  had  even  threat- 
ened its  ambalFadors,  fent  to  complain  of  thefe  injuries 
v.'idi  outrage.  In  w.r  they  had  been  extremely  for- 
midable, .i"nd  had  cut  off  aln.oft  ;ill  the  Fabian  family  ; 
vho,  to  the  i;umber  of  306  perfo>s,  had  vnluntiiily 
undertaken  to  defend  the  fiontiers  againd:  their  ii;- 
curfiors.  It  feemeJ  now  theief>rc  determined,  that 
the  ci.y  of  Veil,  whatever  it  (hould  colt,  was  to  fdl  ; 
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This  generous  behaviour  in  Cimillus  efFefled  more 
than  his  arms  could  do  ;  the  magiflrates  of  tlie  town 
immediately  fubmitted  to  the  fenate,  leaving  to  Ca- 
milUis  the  conditions  of  their  fiirrender  ;  who  only 
fined  them  in  a  fum  of  money  to  fatisfy  his  army,  and 
received  them  under  the  proteftion  and  into  the  alliance 
of  Rome. 

Notwiihftanding  the  veneration  which  the  virtues  of 
Camillas  had  excited  abroad,  they  feemed  but  little 
adapted  to  bring  over  the  refpeft  of  the  turbulent  tri- 
bunes at  home,  as  they  raifed  fome  frelh  accufation 
againfl  him  every  day.  To  their  other  charges  they 
added  that  of  his  having  concealed  a  part  of  die  plun- 
der of  Veii,  particularly  two  brazen  gates,  for  his  own 
ufe  ;  and  appointed  him  a  day  on  which  to  appear  be- 
fore the  people.  Camillus,  finding  the  multitude  ex- 
afperated  againft  him  \ipon  many  accounts,  detefting 
tlieir  ingratitude,  refolved  not  to  wait  the  ignominy 
of  trial  ;  but,  embracing  his  wife  and  children,  pre- 
p  ired  to  depart  from  Rome.  He  had  already  paffed 
as  far  as  one  of  the  g-'tes,  unattended  on  his  way,  and 
unhimented.  There  he  conld  fupprefi  his  indignation 
no  longer ;  but,  turning  his  face  to  the  Capitol,  and 
lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  intreated  all  the  gods 
that  his  country  might  one  day  be  fenfible  of  their 
injuftice  and  ingratitude  ;  and  fo  faying,  'm  pafTed  for- 
ward to  take  refuge  at  Ardea,  where  he  afterwards 
learned  that  he  had  been  fined  1500  afes  by  the  tri- 
bunes at  Rome. 

The  Romans  indeed  foon  had  reafon  to  repent  their 
ufage  of  Camillas;  for  now  a  more  formidable  enemy 
than  ever  they  had  met  with  threatened  the  republic  : 
an  inundation  of  Gauls,  leaving  tlieir  native  woods,  un- 
der the  command  of  one  Brenuus,  wafted  every  thing 
with  fire  and  fword.  It  is  faid  that  one  Cceditlus,  a 
man  of  the  lowed  rank,  pretended  to  h  ive  heard  a  mi- 
raculous voice,  which  pronounced  diftiniS'y  thefe  words: 
"  Go  to  the  magiftrates,  and  tell  then-  .hat  the  Gauls 
draw  near."  The  meannefs  of  the  man  made  his  warn- 
ing defpifed  ;  though,  when  the  event  fliowed  the  truth 
of  his  prediilion,  C.imillus  ereifled  a  temple  to  the  un- 
known Deity,  and  the  Romans  invented  for  him  the 
nameofy^/ur  Locuiiuj.  Melfenger  aftar,  meflenger  ar- 
rived with  the  news  of  the  progrefs  and  devaftations  of 
tlie  Gauls  ;  but  the  Romans  behaved  with  as  much  fe- 
cuiity  as  if  it  had  been  impofflble  for  them  to  have  felt 
the  effefls  of  their  depredation?.  At  Lift  envoys  ar- 
rived at  Rome,  imploring  the  afliftance  of  the  republic 
againd  an  army  of  Gauls,  which  had  made  an  irruption 
into  Italy,  and  now  bcfieged  their  city.  The  occafion 
of  the  irruption  and  fiege  was  this  :  Arunx,  one  of  the 
chief  men  of  Clufium  in  Hetruria,  had  been  guardian 
to  a  y(  ung  lucumo,  or  lord  of  a  lucumony,  and  had 
educated  him  in  his  houfe  from  his  infancy.  The  lu- 
cumo, as  foon  as  he  was  of  an  age  to  feel  the  force  of 
paffion,  fell  in  love  with  his  guardian's  wife  ;  and, 
upon  the  firfl  difcovery  of  their  intrigue,  conveyed  her 
away.  Arunx  endeavoured  to  obtain  reparation  for  the 
injury  he  had  received  ;  but  the  lucumo,  by  hisintereft 
arid  money,  gained  over  the  magiftrates  :  fo  that  the  in- 
jured guardian,  finding  no  protestors  in  Hetruria,  refol- 
ved to  make  his  application  to  the  Gauls.  The  people 
among  all  the  Celtic  nations,  to  whom  he  chofe  to  ad- 
drefs  himfelf,  were  the  Ssnones ;  and,  in  order  to  en- 
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gage  them  in  his  quarrel,  he  acquainted  thf  m  wi:h  the 
great  plenty  of  Italy,  and  made  them  tafte  offome  Ita-  '" 
lian  wines.  Upon  this  the  Senones  refolved  to  follow 
him  ;  and  a  numerous  army  was  immediately  formed, 
which  pafling  the  Alps,  under  the  condudl  of  their  He- 
trurian  guide,  and  leaving  the  Celtx  in  Italy  unmolefted, 
fell  upon  Umbria,  and  poffeffed  themfelves  of  all  the 
country  from  Ravenna  to  Picenum.  They  were  about 
fix  years  in  fettling  themfelves  in  their  new  acquifitions, 
while  the  Romans  were  carrying  on  the  fiege  of  Veii. 
At  length  Arunx  brought  the  Senones  before  Clufium, 
in  order  to  befiege  that  place,  his  wife  and  her  lover 
having  fiiut  themfelves  up  there.  , 

The  fenate,  being  unwilling  to  engage  in  an  cpen  j^^  ,^^_ 
war  with  a  nation  which  had  never  offended  them,  fent  nians  fend 
an  embaffy  of  three  young  patricians,  all  brothers,  and  an  enil.atTj- 
of  the  Fabian  family,  to  bring  about  an  accommodation  to  them, 
between  the  two  nations.  Tliefe  ambafladors,  being  ar- 
rived at  the  camp  of  the  Gauls,  and  conduifled  into  the 
council,  offered  the  mediation  of  Rome  ;  and  demanded 
of  Brennus,  the  leader  of  the  Gauls,  UTiat  injury  the 
Clufini  had  done  him  ;  or  what  pretenfions  any  people 
from  a  remote  country  could  have  upon  Hetruria  ? 
Brennus  anfwered  proudly,  that  his  right  lay  in  his 
fword,  and  that  all  things  belonged  to  the  brave  ;  but 
that,  without  having  recourfe  to  this  primitive  law  of 
nature,  he  had  a  juft  complaint  againft  the  Clulians, 
who,  having  more  lands  than  they  could  cultivate,  had 
refufed  to  yield  to  him  thofe  they  left  untilled  :  And 
what  other  motives  had  you  yourfelves,  Romans  (faid 
he),  to  conquer  fo  many  neighbouring  nati'^ns  ?  You 
have  deprived  the  Sabines,  the  Albans,  the  Fiden  itc'^, 
the  JEqu'i,  and  the  Volfci,  of  the  beft  part  of  their  ter- 
ritories. Not  that  we  accufe  you  ofin]ullice;  but  it 
is  evident,  that  you  thought  this  to  be  the  prime  and 
moft  ancient  of  all  laws,  to  make  the  weak  give  way  to 
the  flrong.  Forbear  therefore  to  intereft  yourfelves  for 
the  Clufini,  or  to  allow  us  to  take  the  part  of  the  people 
you  have  fubdued." 

The    Fabii  were  highly  provoked  at  fo  haughty  an  imprudmt 
anfwer  ;  but,  diffembling  their  refentment,  defired  leave  cond-jia  of 
to  go  into  the  town,  under  pretence  of  conferring  with  'f":  ambal- 
the  magiftrates.     But   they  were  no  fooner  there,  than  f^^°^^- 
they  began  to  ftir  up   the  inhabitants  to  a  vigorous  de- 
fence ;  nay,  forgetting  their  charafler,  they    put  them- 
felves at  the  head   of  the  befieged  in  a  fally,  in  which 
Q^Fabius,  the   chief  cf  the  ambaffadcrs,  flew  with  his 
own  hand  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Gauls. 
Hereupon  Brennus,  calling  the  gods  to  witnefs  the  per- 
fidioufnefs  of  the  Romans,  and  their  violating  the    law  o 

of  nations,  immediately  broke  up  the  fiege  of  Clufium,  yhe  Gauli 
and  marched  leifurely  'o  Rome,  having  fent  an   herald  requite 
before  him,  to  demand  that  thofe  ambaffadors,  who  had  '*''•'"  '<> '« 
fo  manifeftedly  violated  the  law  of  nations,  Ihould  be  de-  '''''"•^"'l 
livered  up  to  him.     The  Roman  fenate  was  gveatlv  l'' ""''*"' 
perplexed  between  their  regard  for  the  law   of  nations  fuiej. 
and   their  affection   fcr  the   Fabii.     The  wifeft  of  the 
fenate  thought  the  demand  of  the    Gauls  to  be  bat  juft 
and  reafonable  :  however,  as  it  concerned  perfons  of 
great  confequence  and    credit,  the  confcript  falliers  re- 
ferred the  affair  to  the  people  alfembled  by  curiae.     As 
the  Fabian  laniily  was   very  popular,  the  curix  were  fo 
far  from  condemning  the   three  brothers,  that,  at  the 
next  eleilion  cf  military  tribunes,  they  vrere  chofen  the 
Y  y  2  firl^. 
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firfl.     Erennus,  looking  upon  the  promotion  of  the  F  a   of  the  moll  iilulliious  and  vcner:»ble  olJ  nun,  i.iilier 
b:i  as  an  high  aifront  on  his  nation,  haftened  hii  march    tk.4n  fly  from  tlitir  native  city,  tliofc  to  devote  them- 


R.lHl. 


lelvcs  to  death  by   a  vow,  whicJi  Fabius  tlie  liigh  pon- 


to  R 

As  his  army  was  very  numerous,  the  inhabitants  of  tiff  pronounced  in  their  names.     Tlie  Romans  beheved, 

the   towns  and    villages  through   which  he  paffed    left  that,  by  tliefe  volunt.iry  devotements  10  the  infernal 

tljcir  habitations  at  his  aiiproacli ;  but   he   lloppcd  no-  gods,  difordcr  and  confufion  was  brought  among  the 

where,  declaring  that  his  defign  was  only   to  be  reven-  enemy.     Of  thefe  brave  old  men  fome  were  pontitices, 

gcd  on  the  Romans.     Tlie  t'lx  military  tribunes,  to  wit,  others  had  been  confuls,  and  other  generals  of  armies, 

Q^Fabius,  Cajfo   Fabius,  Caius    Fabius,  (^Sulp'tius,  who  had  been  honoured  with  triumphs.     To  complete 

Q^Servilus,  and    Sextus    Cornelius,  marched  out  of  their  facritice  with  a  folemnity  and  jjonip  becoming  the 

R'nie  at  the  head  of  40,000  men,  without  either  facri-  magnanimity  and  conftancy  of  the  Romans,  they  dref- 

licing  to  the  gods  or  confulting  theaufpices;  elfcntial  fed  ihemfelves  in  tlieir  ponlitical,  conlular,  and  trium- 

ceremonies  among  a  people  that  drew  th;ir  courage  and  phal  robes  ;  and    repairing  to  the  forum,  feated  them- 

confidence  from  the  propitious  figns  which  the  augurs  de-  felves  there  in  llieir  curule  chairs,  expecting  the  enemy 

dared  to  them.     A  i  moft  of  the  military  tribunes  were  and  death  with  the  greatcft  conllancy. 


young,  and  men  of  more  valour  than  experience,  they 
advanced  boldly  againrt  the  Gauls,  whofe  army  was 
70,000  ftrong.  The  two  armies  met  near  the  liver 
iVllia,  about  60  furlongs  from  Rome.  The  Romans, 
that  they  mijjhc  not  be  furrounded  by  the  enemy,  ex- 
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At  length  Brennus,  having  fpent  three  days  in  ufe-  Home  j,il. 
lefs  precautions,  entered  the  city  the  fourth  day  after '■'f'^'^  ^'"1 
the  battle.  He  found  the  gates  open,  the  walls  with-  ^'"■■"'■ 
out  defence,  and  the  houfes  without  inhabitants.  Rome 
appeared  to  him  like  a  mere  defart  ;  and  this  Iblitude 
tended  their  v.'ings  fo  far  as  to  make  their  centre  very  increafed  his  anxiety.  He  could  not  believe,  either 
thin.  Their  bill  troops,  to  the  number  of  24,000  that  the  Romans  were  lodged  in  the  Capitol,  or  that 
men,  they  polled  between  the  river  and  the  adjoining  fo  numerous  a  people  fiiould  abandon  the  place  of  their 
hills;  the  left  they  placed  on  the  hills.  The  Gauls  firll  nativity.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  nowhere  fee 
attacked  the  hitter,  who  being  foon  put  into  confufion,  any  armed  men  but  on  the  walls  of  tlie  citadel.  How- 
the  forces  in  die  plain  were  druck'  with  fuch  terror  ever,  having  tirlf  fecured  all  the  avenues  to  the  Capitol 
that  they  fled  williout  drawing  their  fwords.  In  this  with  ftrong  bodies  of  guards,  he  gave  the  reft  of  his 
general  diforder,  moft  of  the  foldicrs,  inftead  of  return-  f'ldiers  leave  to  difperfe  themfelves  all  over  the  city  and 
ing  to  Rome  fled  to  Veil :  fome  were  drowned  as  they  plunder  it.  Brennus  himfelf  advanced  into  the  forum 
endeavoured  to  fwim  acrofs  the  Tiber ;  many  fell  in  with  the  troops  under  his  command,  in  good  order ; 
the  purfuit  by  the  fword  of  the  conquerors  ;  and  fome  and  there  he  was  ftruck  w  ith  admiration  at  the  unex- 
grt  lo  Rome,  which  they  filled  with  terror  and  confter-  pefle  J  fight  of  the  venerable  old  men  who  had  devoted 
iulion,itbeiiigbelieved  there  thatall  ihereft  werecut  off.  themfelves  to  death.  Their  magnificent  habits,  the 
Tlie  day  after  the  battle,  Brennus  marched  his  troops  majelly  of  their  countenances,  the  filence  they  kept, 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  encamped  on  the  tlieir  modefty  and  conftancy  at  the  approach  of  his 
lunks  of  the  Anio.  Thither  his  fcouts  brought  him  troops,  made  him  take  them  for  fo  many  deities:  for 
word,  that  the  gates  of  the  city  lay  open,  and  tliat  not  they  continued  as  motionlefs  as  ftatues,  and  faw  the 
oae  Roman  was  to  be  fcen  on  the  ramparts.  This  enemy  advance  without  Ihowing  the  leaft  concern.  The 
made  him  apprehenfive  of  lomeambufcade,  it  being  un-  Gauls  kept  a  great  while  at  an  awful  diftance  from 
reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  the  Romans  would  abandon  them,  being  afraid  to  come  near  them.  But  at  length 
their  city  to  be  plundered  and  facked  without  making  one  foldier  bolder  than  the  reft,  having  out  of  curiotity 
any  refiftance.  On  this  confideration  he  advanced  flow-  touched  the  beard  of  M.  Papirius,  the  venerable  olil 
ly,  which  gave  the  Romans  an  opportunity  to  throw  man,  not  being  ufed  to  fuch  familiarity,  gave  him  a 
into  the  Capitol  all  the  men  wlio  were  fit  to  bear  arms,  blow  on  the  head  with  his  ivory  Half.  Tiie  foldier  in 
They  c.irried  into  it  all  the  provifions  they  could  get ;  revenge  immediately  killed  liim  ;  and  the  reft  of  the 
and,  that  they  might  laft  the  longer,  admiued  none  into  Gauls  following  his  example,  flaughtered  all  tliofe  ve- 
the  place  but  fuch  as  were  capable  of  dei'ending  it.  nerable  old  men  without  mercy. 

As  for  the  city,  they  had  not  fuflScient  forces   to  de-        After  tliis  the  enemy  fet  no  bounds  to  their  rage 
fend   it  ;  and  theretore  the  old  men,  women,  and  chil-    and  fury.     They  plundered  all  places,  dragging  fuch 
^ren,  feeing  themfelves  abandoned,  fled  to  the  neigh-    of  the  Romans  as  had  Ihut  themfelves  up  in  their  houfes 
bouring  towns.     The  Vertals,   before  they  left  Rome,    into  the    ftrects,  and  there  putting  them  to    the  fword        ^ 
took  care  to  hide  every  thing  appropriated  to  the  gods    without  diftiniflion  of  age    or  lex.     Brennus    then    in- T^^y  jn_ 
which  they  could  not  cany  olF.     The  two  p;ill.idiums,    vefted  the  Capitol  ;  but  being  repulfed  with  great  lofs,  veft  the 
and  the  facred  fire,  they  took  witli  them.     When  they    in  order  to  be  revenged  of  the    Romans  lor  their  refift-  CapituL 
came  to  tlie  Janicidus,  one  Alhinius,  a  plebeian,   who    ance,  he   refolvcd  to  lay   the    city   in    aflies.     Accord- 
was  conveying  his  wife  and  children  in  a  carriage  to  a    ly,  by  his  command,  the  foldiers   fet  fire  to  the  houfes, 
place  of  fafety,  feeing  the  facred  virgins  bending  under    demolilhed  the  temples  and  public  edifices, and  lafed  the 
their  load,  and  their  feet  bloody,  matle  his  family  alight,    walls  to  the  ground.     Thus  was  the  famous  city  of 
put  the    pricftclfes    and  their  gods  into  the  carriage,    R  me    entirely  tieftroyed  ;  nothing  was  to  be  feen  in 

the  place  where  it  flood  liut  a  few  little  hills  covered 
with  ruins,  and  a  wide  walle,  in  which  the  Gauls  wlio 
invellcd  the  Capitol  were  encamped.  Brennus,  finding 
lie  fhould  never  be  able  to  take  a  place  which  nature 
had  lb  well  fortified  otherwile  than  by   famine,  turned 


and  c  induced  them  to  Cue,  a  city  of  Hetruria, 
■where  they  met  with  a  favourable  reception.  Tiie 
Veflals  remained  at  Caere,  and  there  continued  to  per- 
form the  uliial  rites  of  religion  ;  and  hence  thnfe  rites 
were    called    ceremonies.     But  while  the  reft  of  the  citi- 


zens at  Rom»  were  providing  for  their  fafety,  about  80    the  fiege  into  a  blockade. 


But  ill  the  mean  time,  his 
army 
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army  being  diftrefTeJ  for  want  of  prr)virioi:s,  he  fent 
out  parties  to  pillage  the  fields,  and  raifc  contributions 
in  the  neighbouring  cities.  One  of  thefe  parties  :ip. 
pearcd  before  Ardea,  where  the  great  Camillus  had 
now  fpent  two  years,  in  a  private  life.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  affront  he  had  received  at  Rome,  the  love  he 
bore  his  country  was  not  in  the  lead  diminilhed.  The 
fenate  of  Ardea  being  met  to  deliberate  on  the  niea- 
fures  to  be  taken  with  relation  to  the  Gauls,  Camillus, 
more  afflicted  at  the  calamities  of  his  country  than  at 
his  own  banilhment,  defiied  to  be  admitted  into  the 
council,  wheie,  with  his  eloquence,  he  prevailed  upon 
the  Ardeates  to  arm  their  youth  in  their  own  defence, 
and  refufe  the  Gauls  admitt:ince  into  iheircily. 

Hereupon  the  Gauls  encamped  before  the  city  ;  and 
ris  they  defpifed  the  Ardeates  after  they  had  made 
ihenifelvei  mailers  of  Rome,  they  preferved  neither  or- 
der nor  difcipline  in  the  camp,  but  fpent  whole  days  in 
drinking.  Hereupon  Cami'.lus, having  eafily  perfuaded 
the  youth  cf  the  city  to  follow  him,  maichcd  rut  of 
Ardea  in  a  very  dark  night,  furprifed  the  Gauls  dr  nvn- 
ed  in  wine,  and  made  a  dreadful  flaughter  of  them. 
Thofe  who  made  their  ef'cape  under  the  llie'ter  of  the 
night  fell  next  day  into  the  hands  of  the  peafants,  by 
whom  they  were  malfacred  without  mercy.  This  de- 
feat of  the  enemy  revived  the  courage  of  the  Romans 
fcattered  about  the  country,  efpecially  of  thofe  who 
had  retired  to  Veii  after  the  uniortunate  battle  of  Al- 
lia.  There  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  condemn 
liimfelf  for  the  exile  of  Camilliib,  as  if  he  had  been  the 
author  of  it  ;  and  looking  upon  that  great  man  as  their 
lafl  refource,  they  refolved  to  choole  him  for  their  lead- 
er. "  Accordingly,  tliey  fent  without  delay  arabaffadors 
to  him,  befeeching  him  to  take  into  his  protection  the 
fugitive  Romans,  and  the  wrecks  of  the  defeat  at  AUia. 
But  Camillus  would  not  accept  of  the  command  of  the 
troops  till  the  people  alfembled  by  curias  had  legally 
conferred  it  upon  him.  He  thought  the  public  autho- 
rity was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  were  flmt  up 
in  the  citadel,  and  therefore  would  undertake  nothing 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  troops  till  a  commiffion  was 
brought  him  from  thence. 

To  do  tliis  was  very  difficult,  the  place  being  invefled 
on  all  fides  by  the  enemy.  However,  one  Pontius  Co- 
minius,  a  man  of  mean  birth,  but  bold,  and  very  ambi- 
tious of  glory,  undertook  it.  He  put  on  a  light  habit, 
and  providing  himfelf  with  cork  to  keep  the  longer 
above  water,  threw  himfelf  into  the  Tiber  above  Rome 
in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  and  fuffered  himfelf  to 
l»e  carried  down  with  the  flream.  At  length  he  came 
to  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  and  lanJtd  at  a  deep  place 
where  the  Gauls  had  not  thought  it  neceffary  to  poll 
any  centinels.  There  he  mounted  with  great  difficulty 
to  tlie  rampart  of  tlie  citadel  ;  and  having  made  himfelf 
known  to  the  guards,  he  was  admitted  into  the  place, 
and  condudled  to  the  maaillrate;..  The  fenate  being 
immediately  afTembled,  Pontius  gave  them  an  account 
of  Camillus's  victory;  and  in  the  name  of  all  the  Ro- 
mans at  Veil  demanded  th  it  great  captain  for  their  ge- 
neral. There  was  not  much  time  fpent  in  debates :  the 
curise  being  called  togetlier,  the  a<5l  of  condemnation 
wliich  had  been  paifed  on  Camillus  was  abrogated,  and 
he  named  diflator  with  one  voice.  Pontius  was  imme- 
diately difpatched  with  the  decree  ;  and  the  fame  good 
fortune  whith  had  attended  Lim  to  the  Capitol  accom- 


panied him  in  his  return.  Thus  was  Camillus,  from  the  R^nif/ 
flate  uf  banifhmeiit,  raifed  at  once  to  be  fovcreign  ma-  '^•^"'^"^^ 
giftrate  of  his  country.  His  promotion  to  the  com- 
mand was  no  foimer  known,  but  foldicrs  flocked  from 
all  parts  to  his  camp  ;  infomuoh  that  he  foon  faw  him- 
felf at  the  head  of  above  40,000  men,  partly  Romans 
and  partly  allies,  who  all  thought  themfelves  invincible 
under  fo  great  a  general.  j^g 

Wliile  he  was  taking  proper  meafures  to  raife  the  The  Gauls, 
blockade  of  the  citadel,  fonie  Gauls  rambling  round  the  endeavour 
place,  perceived  on  the  fide  of  the  hill  the  print  of  Pon-  '?  '^"^"'''^ 
tiub's  hands  and  feet.     They  obfei  ved  likewife,  that  the  'or;     ^'" 
mofs  on  tlie  rocks  was  in  feveralphces  torn  up.    From 
th-fe  mr,rks  thjy  concluded,   that  fomebody  had  lately 
gone  up  to  and  returned  from  the  capitol.     The  Gauls 
immediately  made  their  report  to  Brennus  of  what  they 
had  oblerved  ;  and  that  e.vpeiienced  commander  laid  a- 
defign,  which  he  imparted  to  nobody,  offurprifing  the 
place  by  the  fame  v/ay   that  the  Roman  had  afcended. 
With  this  view  he   chofe  out  of  the  army  fuch  foldiers 
as  liad  dwelt  in  mountainous  countries,  and  been  accu- 
llomed  from  their  youth  to  climb  precipices.     Thefe 
he  ordered,  after  he  had  well  euamined  the  nature  of 
the  place,  to  afcend  in  the  night  the  fame  way  that  was 
marked  out  fur  them  ;  climbing  two  ubreaft,  that  one 
might  fupport  the  other   in  getting  up  the  (ieep  parts 
of  the  precipice.     By  this  means   they  advanced   with 
much  difficulty  from  rock  to  rock,  till  they  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  wall.  They  proceeded  with  fuch  filence, 
that  they  were  not  difcovered  or  heard,  either  by    the 
centinels  who  were  upon  guard  in  the  citadel,  or  even 
by  the  dogs,  that  are  ufually  awaked  and  alarmed  at 
the  leaft  noife.     But  though  they  eluded  the  fagacity 
of  the  dogs,  they  could  not  efcape  the  vigilance  of  the 
geefe.     A  flock   of  thefe  birds  was  kept  in  a  court  of 
the  Capitol  in  honour  of  Juno,  and  near  her  temple. 
Notwithftanding  the  want  of  provi'ions  in  the  garrifon, 
they  had  been  I'pared  out  of  religion  ;    and   as    thefe 
creatures  are  naturally    quick    of  hearing,  tliey  were 
alarmed  at  the  firfl  approach  of  the  Gauls  ;  fo  that 
running  up  and  down,  with  their  cackling  and  beating 
of  their  wings,  they  awaked  Manlius,  a  gallant  foldier, 
viho  fome  years  before  had  been  corrful.     He  founded 
an  alarm,  and  was  the  firft  man  who  mounted  the  ram- 
part, where  he  found  two  Gauls  already  upon  the  wall.        j,. 
One  of  tliefe  offered  to  difcharge  a   blow  at  him  with  But  are 
his  battle-ax  ;  but  Manlius  cut  off  his  right  hand  atone  difcovered 
blow,  and  gave  the  other  fuch  a  pufh  with  his  buckler,  ^"<^  ■''•'- 
tliat  he  tlirtw  him  headlong  from  the  top  of  the  rock  P""^''' 
to  the  bottom.     He,  in  his  fall,  drew  many  others  with 
him;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Romans  crowding  to 
the  place,  prefFed  upon  the    Gauls,  and  tumbled  them 
one  over  anotlier.     As  the  nature  of  the  ground  would 
not  fuffer  them  to  make  a  reguhr  retreat,  or  even  to  fly, 
mod  of  them,  to  avoid  the  fwords  of  the  enemy,  threw 
themfelves  duv.-n  the   precipice,  fo  that  very  few  got 
fiife  back  to  their  camp. 

As  it  was  the  ciiflom  of  the  Romans  at  that  time 
not  to  fuffer  any  commendable  a<fiion  to  go  unreward- 
ed, the  tribune  Sulpitius  alfembled  his  troops  the  next 
morning,  in  order  to  beftow  the  military  rewards  on 
tliofe  alio,  the  night  before,liad  deferved  them.  Among 
thefe  Manlius  was  firft  named;  and,  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  iBi|iOitant  feivice  he  had  jail  rendered  the  itate, 
every  ibldicrgavt  him  p.ut  of  the  coni  whicli  he  recei- 
ved 
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R^nif.  ved  fparinjlf  from  the  public  ftock,  and  a  little  meafure 
'""'""'""'*'  of  wine  out  of  his  fcanty  allowance.  An  iiiconfiderabk 
prefcnt  indeed  in  itfelf,  but  very  acceptable  at  that  time 
to  the  perfon  on  whom  it  was  bertowed.  The  tribune's 
next  care  waste  punilli  the  negligent  :  accordingly  the 
captain  of  ilie  guard,  wlio  ouglu  to  have  had  an  eye 
over  the  cent' nels,  was  condcnmed  todic,  and,  piirluant 
to  his  fentence,  thrown  down  fr^'m  the  top  of  the  Capi- 
tol. The  Romans  extended  tlieir  punifliments  and  re- 
wards even  to  the  animals.  Geefe  were  ever  after  had 
in  honour  at  Romt,  and  a  flock  of  them  always  kept 
at  the  cxpence  of  the  public.  A  golden  image  of  a 
goofe  was  ere^ed  in  memory  of  them,  and  a  goofe  every 
year  carried  in  triumph  upon  a  foft  litter  finely  adorn- 
ed ;  whilrt  dogs  were  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  every  year  impaled  one  of  them  on  a  branch 
of  elder. 

Ths  blockade  of  the  Capitol  had  already  lafled  feven 
months ;  fo  th^t  the  famine  began  to  be  very  fenfibly 
felt  both  by  the  befieged  and  befiegers.  Camillus 
fince  his  nomination  to  the  diiflatorlhip,  being  mafter 
of  the  country,  had  poded  flrong  guards  on  all  tlie 
roads  ;  fo  that  the  Gauls  dared  not  (lir  out  for  fear 
of  being  cut  to  pieces.  Thus  Brennus,  who  befieged 
the  Capitol,  was  belieged  himfelf,  and  fuflered  the  fame 
inconveniences  which  he  made  the  Romans  undergo. 
Befides,  a  plague  raged  in  his  camp,  which  was  placed 
in  the  midft  of  the  ruins  rfthe  demolifhed  city,  his  men 
lying  confufedly  among  the  dead  carcafes  of  the  Ro- 
mans, whom  they  had  ilain,  and  not  I.>uried.  So  great 
a  number  of  them  died  in  one  quarter  of  the  city,  that 
it  was  afterwards  cjlled  Bujla  Gallica,  or  the  place 
where  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Gauls  were  burnt.  But, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  Romans  in  the  Capitol  were 
more  pinched  with  want  than  the  Gauls.  They  were 
reduced  to  the  lad  extremity,  and  at  the  fame  time  ig- 
norant both  of  the  Lamentable  condition  to  which  the 
enemy's  army  was  brought,  and  of  the  fteps  Camillus 
was  taking  to  relieve  them.  That  great  general  only 
waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  fall  upon  the 
enemy  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  fuffered  them  to  pine 
away  in  their  infefted  camp,  not  knowing  the  extreme 
want  the  Romans  endured  in  the  Capitol,  where  they 
were  fo  delfitutc  of  all  forts  of  provifions,  that  they 
could  no  longer  fubfift.  Matters  being  brought  to  this 
fad  pafs  on  both  fides,  the  centinels  of  the  Capitol,  and 
thofe  of  the  enemy's  army,  began  to  talk  to  one  ano- 
ther of  an  accommodation.  Their  difcourfes  came  at 
leu'^th  to  the  ears  of  their  leaders,  who  were  not  averfe 
to  the  djfign. 

The  fenate,  not  knowing  what  was  become  of  Camil- 
lus, and  finding  themfelves  hard  pinched  by  hunger,  re- 
folved  to  enter  upon  a  negociation,  and  empowered  Sul- 
pitius,  one   oi  tlie  military  tiibunes,  to  treat  with  the 
(iauls;    who    made  no  g"eat  dilTicLilty  in   coming  to 
terms,  they  being  no  lefs  defirous  than  the  Romans  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war.     In  a  conference,  therefore,  be- 
tween Brennus  and  Snlpi'.ius,  an  agreement  was  made, 
1,8       and  fworn  to.     The  Romani  were  to  pay  to  the  Gauls 
The  Ro-      1000  pounds  v/eigntot  gold,  tliat  is,  45,0001.  Stirling; 
iiaiis agree  and  the  latter  were  to  raife  tlie  fiege  of  tlie  Capitol, 
'"  "^V"'""  aiid  quit  all  the  Roman  tcriitories.     On  the  day  ap- 
imiin  »o     pf,j|,,gj^  Sulpitius,    brouglil  the  fum  agreed  on,   and 
■irraii-    Brennus  tlic  fcales  and  weights  ;  ibr  there  were  no  gold 
J  ..:i.  or   filver  coins  at  that  time,  metals  paffing  only  by 


weight.  We  are  told,  that  the  weights  of  the  Giuls 
were  falfe,  and  their  fcales  untrue  ;  which  Sulpilius 
complaining  of.  Brt nnus,  inftead  of  redrefling  the  in- 
juftice,  threw  hii  fword  and  belt  into  the  fcale  where 
the  weights  weie  ;  and  when  the  tribune  afked  him  the 
meaning  of  fo  extra irdinary  a  behaviour,  the  only  an- 
fwer  l.e  gave  v^■as,  Vs  viflh  !  "  Wo  t)  the  conquered  !" 
Sulpitius  was  fo  thing  with  this  haughty  anlVer,  that 
he  was  for  carrying  the  gold  back  into  the  Capitol, 
and  fuflaining  tlie  fiege  to  the  hit  extremity;  but 
others  thought  it  advifable  to  put  up  the  affront,  fince 
they  had  fubmitted  to  a  far  greater  one,  which  was  to 
pay  any  thing  at  all. 

During  thefe  difputes  of  the  Roman  deputies  among 
themfelves  and  witli  the  Gauls,  Camillu;  advanced  with 
his  army  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city  ;  and  being  there 
informed  of  what  was  doing,  he  commanded  the  main 
body  to  follow  liim  flowly  and  in  good  order,  while  he, 
with  the  choiceft  of  his  men,  hastened  to  the  place  of 
the  parley.  Tile  Rom  inb,  overjoyed  at  liis  unexpeiled 
arrival,  opened  to  make  room  for  him  as  the  fupreme 
migiArate  oi  the  republic,  gave  him  an  account  of  the 
treaty  they  had  made  with  the  Gauls,  and  complained 
of  the  wrong  Brennus  did  tliem  in  the  execution  of  it. 
They  had  fcarce  done  fpiraking,  when  Camillus  cried 
out,  "  Carry  back  this  gold  into  the  Capitol;  and  you, 
Gauls,  retire  with  your  fcales  and  weights.  Rome 
muft  not  be  redeemed  with  gold,  but  with  Heel."  Bren- 
nus replied.  That  he  contravened  a  treaty  which  was 
concluded  and  confirmed  with  mutual  oaths.  "  Be  it 
fo  (anfwered  Camillus);  yet  it  is  of  no  force,  having 
been  made  by  an  inferior  magiflrate,  without  the  privi- 
ty  or  confent  of  the  dictator.  I,  who  am  inverted  with 
the  fupreme  authority  over  the  Romans,  declare  the 
contraifl  void."  At  thefe  words  Brennus  flew  into  a 
rage  ;  and  both  fides  drawing  their  f«ords,  a  confufed 
fcuffle  enfued  among  the  ruins  of  the  houfes,  and  in  the 
narrow  lanes.  The  Gauls,  after  an  inconfiderable  lofs, 
thought  fit  to  retire  within  their  camp  ;  which  they 
abandoned  in  the  night,  not  caring  to  engage  Camil- 
lus's  whole  army,  and,  having  marched  eight  miles,  en- 
camped on  the  Gabinian  way.  Camillus  purfued  them 
as  foon  as  it  was  day,  and,  coming  up  with  them,  gave 
them  a  total  overthrow.  The  Gauls,  according  to  Li- 
vy,  made  but  a  faint  refiftance,  being  difheartened  at  the 
lofs  they  had  fudained  the  day  before.  It  was  not, 
fays  that  author,  fo  much  a  battle  as  a  flaughter.  Ma- 
ny of  the  Gauls  were  fiain  in  the  aiflion,  more  in  the 
purfuit ;  but  the  greater  number  were  cut  off,  as  they 
wandered  up  and  down  in  the  fields,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ncichbonring  villages.  In  Ihort,  there  was  not 
one  fingle  Gaul  left  to  carry  to  his  countrymen  the 
news  of  this  fatal  cataftiophe.  The  camp  of  the  bar- 
barians was  plundered ;  and  Camillus,  loaded  with 
fpoils,  returned  in  triumph  to  the  city,  the  foldicrs  in 
their  fongs  ftyling  him  Romulur,  F^ither  of  his  country, 
and  Second  j'otindir  of  Rome. 

As  the  houfes  ot  Rome  were  all  demolifhed,  and  the 
walls  razed,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  renewed,  with 
more  warmth  than  ever,  an  old  projed)  wliich  had  occa- 
fioned  great  difputes.  They  liad  formerly  propofed  a 
law  for  dividing  the  fcnatc  and  government  between 
the  cities  of  Veii  and  Rome.  Now  this  law  was  revi- 
ved ;  nay,  mod  of  tlie  Iribiuies  were  for  entirely  aban- 
doning their  old  ruined  city,  and  making  Vcii  the  fole 
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feat  of  the  empire.  The  people  were  inclined  to  favour 
the  proje<5t,  Veii  oflFering  tliem  a  place  fortified  by  art 
and  nature,  good  houfes  ready  built,  a  wholePime  air, 
and  a  fruitful  territory.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had 
no  materials  for  rebuilding  a  whole  city,  were  quite 
exhaufted  by  misfortunes,  and  even  their  ftrength  was 
greatly  dimin'lhed.  This  gave  tliem  a  reluifJance  to  f) 
great  an  undeitaking,  and  emboldened  the  tribunes  to 
utter  feditious  harangues  againll  Camillus,  as  a  man 
too  ambitious  of  being  the  relicrer  of  Rome.  They 
even  infinuated  that  the  name  of  Romulus,  which  had 
been  given  him  threatened  the  republic  with  a  new 
king.  But  the  fenare  took  the  part  of  Camillus,  and, 
being  desirous  to  fee  Rome  lebuilt,  continued  him, 
contrary  to  cutlom,  a  tuU  year  in  the  office  of  didator  ; 
during  which  time  he  made  it  his  whole  bufuiefs  to  fup- 
prefs  the  ftrong  inclination  of  th.e  people  to  remove 
to  Veii.  Having  alFembled  the  curioe,  he  expoftuLated 
with  them  upcin  the  matter  ;  and,  by  arguments  drawn 
from  prudence,  religion,  and  glory,  prevailed  upon  them 
to  lay  afide  all  thouglits  of  leaving  Rome.  As  it  was 
nectlfAiy  to  have  the  refolullon  of  the  peop'e  confirmed 
by  the  lenate,  the  d  ftator  reported  it  to  the  cinfcript 
fathers,  leaving  every  one  at  full  liberty  to  vote  as  he 
plcafed.  While  L.  Lucretius,  who  was  to  gave  his 
opinion  the  firft,  was  beginning  to  fpeak,  it  happened 
that  a  centurion,  who  with  his  company  had  been  upon 
guard,  and  was  then  marching  by  the  fenate-houfe, 
cried  out  aloud,  "  Plant  your  cc'loars,  enfign  ;  this  is 
the  beft  place  to  (lay  in."  Thefe  words  were  confider- 
eJ  as  diftated  by  the  gi'ds  themfelves  ;  and  Lucielius, 
taking  occafion  from  them  to  urge  the  necelfity  of 
(laying  at  Rome,  "  An  happy  tmen,  (cried  he);  I 
adore  the  gods  who  gave  it."'  The  whole  lenate  ap- 
plauded his  words  ;  and  a  decree  was  p.ilTed  without 
oppolition  for  rebu-lding  the  city. 

Though  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  defeated 
by  Camillus  in  this  point,  they  refolved  to  exercife  their 
authority  againll  another  patrician,  who  had  indeed  de- 
feived  funilhrocnt.  Th's  was  Q^F.rbius,  who  had  vio- 
lated the  law  of  nation',  and  thereby  prcvoked  the 
Gauls,  and  occalioned  the  burning  of  Rome.  His 
crime  being  notorious,  he  was  fummor.ed  by  C.  Mar- 
tiu«  RuTilus  before  the  aifenibly  of  the  people,  to  an- 
fwer  fvr  his  condnO  in  li'sembHry.  Ihc  criminal  had 
rcalcn  to  fear  the  fevered  pirnilhment  :  but  his  relations 
gave  out  that  he  died  faddenly  ;  whicii  j^enerally  hap- 
pened when  the  accafed  perfon  h;id  determined  to 
prevent  liis  condemnation,  a-:d  the  fhame  of  a  public 
punilhmcnt.  On  the  other  hand,  the  repul-lic  gave 
an  houie  I'rtu.ited  on  the  Capitol  tv  M.  Manlios,  as  a 
monument  ot  his  v;,iour,  and  cf  ihe  ^jratil-.ide  ot  his 
fellow-c.tizep";.  C  imiUuj  clofed  this  year  by  laying 
dc'wn  his  diiflatorfliip  :  whereupon  an  interregnum  en- 
frred,  during  which  he  governed  the  llale  alternately 
with  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  ;  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  prefrde 
at  the  eledlion  of  new  magii'irate'^,  when  JL.  Valerius 
Poplicola,  L.  Virginiub  Tricollu?,  P.  Cornelius  Coiru";, 
A.  Mariiius  Ca)itolinu«,  L.  ^milius  Mamercinu',  and 
L.  Pollhumius  Albinuf,  «ere  chcfen.  The  firft  care 
ot  thefe  new  magillrates  was  to  ccilecT  all  the  ancient 
monuments  of  the  religion  and  civil  laws  i  f  Rome 
which  could  he  f  und  among  the  luins  of  tlie  deniolifh- 
ed  city.  The  laws  of  the  twelve  tiblcs,  and  fome  of 
tlie  laws  of  lire  king*,  bad  been  written  on  brafs,  and 


fixed  up  in  the  forum  ;  and  the  treaties  made  with  fe- 
veral  nations  had  been  engraved  on  pillars  eredled  in 
die  temples.  Pains  were  therefore  taken  to  gather  up 
the  ruins  of  thefe  precious  monuments ;  and  what  could 
not  be  found  was  fupplied  by  mem  ry.  The  pontU 
fices,  on  thtir  part,  took  care  to  re-eiablilh  the  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  and  made  alfo  a  lift  of  lucky  and  un- 
lucky days. 

And  now  the  governors  of  the  republic  applied  them- 
felves wholly  to  rebuild  the  city.  Plutarch  tells  us, 
that  as  the  workmen  were  digging  among  the  ruins  of 
tl;e  temple  ot  Mars,  they  found  Romulus's  augural  ftaflF 
umouched  by  the  flames  ;  and  that  this  was  looked 
upon  as  a  prodigy,  from  whence  tlie  Romans  inferred 
that  their  city  would  continue  for  ever.  The  expence 
of  building  private  houfes  was  partly  defrayed  out  of 
the  public  treafure.  The  aediles  had  the  direifion  of  the 
works  ;  but  they  had  lb  little  talle  for  order  or  beauty, 
that  the  city,  when  rebuilt,  was  even  lefs  regular  than  in 
the  time  of  Romulus.  And  though  in  Auguftus's  time, 
when  Rome  became  the  capital  of  the  known  world,, 
the  temples,  palaces,  and  private  houfes,  were  built  in 
a  more  magnificent  manner  than  before  ;  yet  even  then 
thefe  new  decorations  dd  not  rectify  the  faults  of  the 
plan  upon  which  the  city  had  been  built  after  its  firft 
demolition. 

Rome  was  fcarce  reftored,  when  her  citizens  were 
alarmed  by  the  news  that  all  her  neighbours  were  com- 
bining to  her  deftruiffion.  The  iEqui,  the  Volfci,  the 
Hetrurians,  and  even  her  old  friends  the  Latins  and 
the  Hernici,  entered  into  an  alliance  againft  her,  in 
hopes  of  oppreffing  her  before  Ihe  had  recovered  her 
ftrength.  The  republic,  under  this  terror,  nominated 
Camillus  didlator  a  third  time.  This  great  commander, 
having  appointed  Servilius  to  be  his  general  of  horfe, 
fummoned  the  citizens  to  take  arms,  without  excepting 
even  the  old  men.  He  divided  the  new  levies  into 
three  bodies.  The  firft,  under  the  command  of  A. 
Manlius,  he  ordered  to  encamp  under  the  walls  of 
Rome  ;  the  fecond  he  fent  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Veil;  and  marclied  himfelf  at  the  heaJ  of  the  third, 
to  relieve  the  tribune?,  who  were  clofely  belieged  in 
their  camp  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Volfci  and  La- 
tins. Finding  the  enemy  encamped  near  Lanuvium, 
on  the  declivity  of  the  hil  Marclus,  he  pofted  himfelf 
bel:ind  it,  and,  by  lighting  fires,  gave  the  diftreifed 
Romans  notice  of  his  arrival.  The  Volfci  anl  Latins, 
when  they  underftood  thai  Camillus  was  at  the  head  of 
an  army  newly  arrived,  were  fo  terrified,  that  they 
Ihut  themfelves  up  in  their  camp,  which  they  fortified 
with  great  tiees  cat  down  in  liafte.  The  ditlator,  ob- 
ferving  that  tills  barrier  was  of  g;sen  wood,  and  that 
every  morning  there  arol'e  a  great  wind,  v^hich  blew 
full  upon  the  enemy's  camp,  formed  tire  dtlign  of  ta- 
king it  by  fire.  With  this  view  he  ordered  one  part 
of  his  army  to  go  by  break  of  day  with  fire-brands  to 
the  windward  fide  ot  the  camp,,  and  the  oiher  to  make 
a  brilk  attack  on  the  oppniite  fide.  By  this  means  the 
enemy  were  entirely  defeated,  anJ  their  c.imp  taken. 
Camillus  tlren  comn.anoed  his  men  to  extniguilh  the 
riames,  in  order  to  f^\e  the  booty,  with'  which  he  re- 
warded his  army.  Hi  tlun  lelt  his  fori  in  the  camp 
to  guard  the  prifoners  ;  and,  enter  ng  tf.e  country  of 
the  TEqui,  maJi  himillf  mi'.ter  cf  their  capit.il  city 
Dcla.     Ffoiii  tlience  he  niaj:i;hed  againft  the  \'olfci  ;- 
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wliom  he  entirely  reduced,  after  they  had  waged  war  cceding  cnes,  they  voluntarily  laid  down  llieir  office, 

with  the  Romans  for  the  fpace  of  107  ycais.      Having  So  that,  after  .1  Ihort  interregnum,  during  wliich  M. 

fubdued  this    untraiftable  people,    he    penetrated  into  Manlius,    Scr.  Sulpitius,  and  L.  Valerius  Politus,  go- 

H-truria,    in  order  to  relieve  Sulrium,   a  town  in  tliat  verned  the  republic,  lix  new  military  tribunes  L.  I'api- 

countrj-  in  alliance  with  Rome,   and  befieged  by  a  nu-  rius,  C.  Surgiiis,  L.  il-^milius,   L.  Mencnius,  L.  Vale- 

•nerous  army  of  Hctuirians.     But,  notviihllanding  all  rius,  and  C.  Cornelius,    were  chofen  for  tlie  cnfuing 

the  expedition  Camillus  could  ufe,  he  did  not  reach  the  year,  which  was  fpent  in  works  of  peace.     A  temple, 

place    before  it   had  capitulated.     The  Sutrii.i,  being  which  had  been  vowed  to   Mars   during  the  war  witit 

greatly  diftreiled  for  want  of  provifions,  and  exhaufted  the  Gauls,  was  built,  and  ctnfecrated  by  T.  Qninvftius, 

with  labour,  had  furrenJered  to  the  Hetrurians,  who  who  prefided  over  the  affaiis  of  religion.     As  tiitre  had 

had  granted  them  nothing  but    their    lives,    and  the  hitherto  been  but  few  Roman  tribes   beyond  the  Tiber 

cloaths  on  their    backf.       In  this    deflitute  condition  which  had  a  right  oi  fufl rage  in  the  ccmitia,  four  new 

they  had  left  their  own  coontry,  and  were  going  in  ones  were  added,  under  tlic  name  of  the  Stellatina,  "Tra- 


Rome. 


montiiia,  Sahatma,  and  Arrt'ietijis  ;  fo  that  the  tribes  were 
now  in  all  25,  which  enjoyed  the  fame  rights  and  pri- 
vileges. 

The  expeiftation  of  an  approaching  war  induced  the 
centuries  to  choofe  Camillus  one  of  the  military  tribunes 
for  the  next  year.  His  colleagues  were  Ser.  Cornelius, 
Q^Servilius,  L.  Quindlius,  L.  Horatius,  and  P.  Va- 
lerius. As  all  tliele  were  men  of  moderation,  they 
agreed  to  invert  Camillus  with  the  fole  management  of 
ailairs  in  time  of  war  ;  and  accordingly  in  full  fenate 
transferred  all  their  power  into  his  hands  ;  fo  that  he 
became  in  effeft  diiflator.  It  had  been  already  deter- 
mined in  the  fenate  to  turn  the  arms  of  tlie  repubUc 
againft  the  Hetrurians  ;  but,  upon  advice  that  the  An- 


fearch  of  new  habitations,    when  they  met  Camillus 
leading  an  army  to  their  relief. 

The  unfortunate  multitude  no  fooner  faw  the  Ro- 
mans, but  they  threw  themfelves  at  the  di^flator's  feet, 
who,  moved  at  this  melancholy  fight,  defired  them  to 
take  a  little  rell,  and  refreih  themfelves,  adding,  that 
he  would  foon  dry  up  their  tears,  and  transfer  their 
forrows  from  them  to  their  enemies.  He  imagined, 
that  the  Hetrurians  would  be  wholly  taken  up  in  plun- 
dering the  city,  without  being  upon  their  guard,  or 
obferving  any  difcipline.  And  herein  he  was  not  mif- 
taken.  The  Hetrurians  did  not  dream  that  the  dic- 
tator could  come  fo  fpeedily  from  fuch  a  dillance  to 
furprife  them  ;   and  therefore  were  wholly  employed  in 

plundering  the  houfes  and  carrying  oif  the  booty,  or  tiates  had  entered  the  Pomptin  territory,  and  obliged 
fealling  on  the  provifions  they  had  found  in  them,  the  Romans  who  had  taken  pofleQion  of  it  to  retire,  it 
Many  of  ihem  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  an  incredible  was  thought  necefl'ary  to  humble  them  before  tlie  re- 
number made  prifoners  ;  and  the  city  was  reftored  to  its  public  engaged  in  any  other  entcrpi  ife.  The  Antiatej 
ancient  inhabitants,  who  had  not  waited  in  vain  for  the  had  joined  tlie  Latins  and  Hernici  near  Satricum  ;  fo 
performance  of  the  dilator's  promife.  And  now,  after  that  the  Romans,  being  terrified  at  their  prodigious 
thefe  glorious  exploits,  whicli  were  finifhed  in  fo  Ihort  numbers,  ihewed  themfelves  veiy  backward  to  engage  ; 
a  time,  the  great  Camillus  entered  Rome  in  triumph  a  which  Camillus  perceiving,  he  inftantly  mounted  his 
third  time.  horfe,  ai.d   riding  through  all   the  ranks  oi  the   army, 

Camillus  having  refigned  his  dicflatorlliip,  the  repub-  encouraged  them  by  a  proper  fpeech  ;  after  which  he 
lie  chofe  fix  new  military  tiibuncs,  Q^  Quindius,  Q^  difmounted,  took  the  next  ftandard-bearer  by  the  hand, 
Servius,  L.  Julius,  L.  Aquilius,  L.  Lucretius,  and  Ser.  led  him  towards  the  enemy,  and  cried  out,  Soldiers,  ad- 
Sulpitius.  During  their  adminirtration  the  country  cf  vance.  The  foldiery  were  alhamed  not  to  fellow  a  ge- 
the  iEqiii  was  laid  walk,  in  order  to  put  it  out  of  their  neral  who  expofed  himfelf  to  the  Grit  attack  ;  and  there- 
power  to  revolt  anew  ;  and  the  two  cities  of  Cortuola  fore,  having  made  a  great  Ihout,  they  fell  upon  the 
and  Contentbra,  in  the  hicumony  of  the  Tarquinienfes,  enemy  with  incredible  lury.  Camillus,  in  order  to  in- 
were  taken  from  the  Hetrurians,  and  entirely  demolilh-  creafe  their  eagernefs  ftill  more,  commanded  a  ftandard 
ed.  At  this  time  it  was  thought  proper  to  repair  the  to  be  thrown  into  the  middle  cf  the  enemy's  battalions  ; 
Capitol,  and  add  nev/  works  to  that  part  of  the  hill  which  made  the  fcldiers,  who  were  fighting  in  the  firil 
vhere  the  Gauls  had  endeavoured  to  fcale  the  citadel,  ranks,  exert  all  the  refolution  they  could  to  recover  it. 
Thefe  woiks  were  elleemed  very  beautiful,  as  Livy  in-  The  Antiates,  not  being  able  any  longer  to  m.ike  head 
f(!rms  us,  even  in  the  time  of  Augullus,  after  the  city  againft  the  Romans,  gave  way,  and  were  entirely  de- 
was  embelliflied  with  moll  magnificent  decorations.  feated.     The  Latins  and  Hernici  feparated  from  the 

And    now  Rome    being    rcinftated    in  her    former  Volfci,  and  returned  home.     The  Volfci,  feeing  tliem- 

fl'urifliing  cond'tion,  the  tribunes  cf  the   people,   who  felves  thus  abandoned  by  their  allies,  took  refuge  in  the 

had  bcen'for  fome  time  Cjuict,  began  to  renew  tlieir  ft-  neiglibouring  city  of  Satricum  ;    which  Camillus  iin- 

ditious  liarangues,  and  revive  the  old  quarrel  about  the  mediately  inverted,  and  took  by  alfault.     The  Volfci 

divifion  of  the  conqucied  lands.     The   patricians  had  threw  down  their  arms,  and  furrendered  at  dilcretion. 

appropriated  to  themfelves  tlie  Pomptin  territory  lately  He  then  left  his  army  under  the  command  of  Valerius  ; 

taken  from  the  Volfci,  and  the  tril)unes  laid  hold  of  this  and  returned   to  Rome  10  folicit  the  confent  of  the  fe- 

opporturity  to  raifc   new  dUUirbances.     But  the  citi-  nate,  and  to  make  the  necelfary  preparations  for  under- 

zens  being  fo  dr.iined  of  their  money  that  they  had  not  taking  the  fiege  of  Antium. 

enough  left  to  cultivate  new  farms  and  ftock  them  with  But,  while   he  w.^s   propofing  this  affair  to  the  fe- 

cattle,  the  declamations  of  the  tribunes  made  no  impref-  nate,  deputies  arrived  iiom  NejJCt  and  Sutrium,  two  ci- 

fion   upon  their  minds;  fo   that   the    projcft  vanilhed.  ties  in  alliance  with  Rome  in  the  rcighbourhood  of  He- 

Ai   for  the  military   tribunes,  they  owned  that  their  truria,  demanding    fucccurs  againlt    the    Hetrurians, 

elciflion  had  been  defe.flive  ;  and,  left  the  irregularities  wlio  threatened  to  belVege  thefe  two  cities,  which  were 

of  the  former  comitia  thould  be  continued  in  the  fiic-  the  keys  of  Hctruri.^.  Hereupon  the  expedition  againll 
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Aralum  was  laid  afide,  and  Caniillus  commanded  to 
haften  to  the  relief  of  the  allied  cities,  widi  the  troops 
wliich  Servilius  had  kept  in  readinefs  at  Rome  in  cafe 
of  an  emergency.  Camillus  immediately  fetout  for  the 
new  war;  and,  upon  his  arrival  before  Sutrium,  found 
that  irapurtant  place  not  only  helieged,  but  aimed  ta- 
ken, die  Hetrurians  having  made  themfelves  mailers  of 
fume  of  the  gates,  and  gained  poffeffioB  ol  all  the  ave- 
nues leading  to  the  city.  However,  the  inhabitants  no 
fooner  heard  that  Camillus  was  come  to  their  relief,  but 
they  recovered  their  courage,  and,  by  barricadoes  made 
in  the  ftreets,  prevented  the  enemy  from  making  them- 
felves mafters  of  the  whole  city.  Camillus  in  tlie  mean 
time  having  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies,  ordered 
Valerius  to  march  round  the  walls,  as  if  he  deligned  to 
fcale  them,  while  he  with  the  other  undertook  to  charge 
tlie  Hetrurians  in  the  rear,  force  his  way  into  the  city, 
and  (hut  up  the  enemy  between  the  belieged  and  his 
troops.  The  Romans  no  fooner  appeared  but  the  He- 
trutians  betook  themfelves  to  adifort'.erly  flight  through 
a  gate  which  was  not  inveded.  Camillus's  troops  made 
a  dreadlul  llaughter  of  them  within  the  city,  while  Va- 
lerius put  great  numbers  of  them  to  the  fword  witliout 
the  walls,  from  reconquering  Sutrium,  Camillus  haf- 
teneJ  to  the  relief  of  Nepet.  But  tliat  city  being  I)et- 
ler  affeifled  to  the  Hetrurians  than  to  the  Romans,  had 
voluntarily  fubmitted  to  the  former.  Wheref  re  Ca- 
millus, having  inverted  it  with  his  whole  army,  took  it 
by  alfauli,  put  all  the  Hetnirian  foldiers  without  dif- 
tiniStion  to  the  fword,  and  condemned  the  authors  of 
tlie  revolt  to  die  by  the  axes  of  the  lidtors.  Thus  end- 
ed Cimillus's  military  trilmneflilp,  in  which  he  acquired 
no  Icfs  reputation  than  he  had  done  in  the  molt  glo- 
rious of  his  diiftacorlhips. 

In  the  following  magiftracy  of  fix  military  tribunes, 
of  .VI.Man-  a  dangerous  fcdition  is  laid  to  have  taken  place  through 
lius,  the  ambition  of  Marcus  Manlius,  who  had  faved  the 

Capitol  from  the  Gauls  in  the  manfier  already  related. 
Though  this  man  had  pride  enough  to  defpife  all  the 
otlier  great  men  in  Rome,  yet  he  envied  Camillus,  and 
took  every  opportunity  of  magnifying  his  own  erploits 
beyond  thofe  of  the  diftator.  But  not  finding  fuch  a 
favourable  recep'.ion  fnm  the  nobility  as  he  defired,  he 
concerted  meafuies  with  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and 
Itrove  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  multitude.  Not  con- 
lent  with  renewing  the  propofal  for  the  diftribution  of 
conquered  lands,  he  alio  made  himfelf  an  advocate  for 
iiifolvent  debtors,  of  whom  tliere  was  now  a  great  num- 
ber, as  moll  of  the  lower  clals  had  been  obliged  to 
burrow  money  in  ord^r  to  lebviilu  their  houfes.  The 
lenate,  alarmed  at  this  oppofition,  created  A.  Cornelius 
Co/Fus  di^ftator,  for  which  the  war  v/ith  the  Volfci  af- 
forded them  a  lair  preteace.  Manlius,  however,  ftill 
continued  to  inflame  the  people  aj^ainll  the  patricians, 
lielides  the  moll  unbounded  pcrfonal  generolity,  lie  held 
alfemblies  at  his  own  houfe  (in  the  citadel),  where  he 
confidently  gave  out  that  the  fenators,  not  content  with 
Vol.  XVT. 
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being  the  poiFelTors  of  thofe  lands  which  ought  to  have 
been  equally  divided  among  all  the  citizens,  had  con- 
cealed,  with  an  intent  to  appropriate  it  to  their  own 
ufe,  all  the  gold  which  was  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
Gauls,  and  which  would  alone  be  fufficient  to  difcharge 
the  debts  of  all  the  poor  plebeians  ;  and  he  moreover 
promifed  to  fhow  in  due  time  where  this  treafure  was 
concealed.  For  this  alferiion  he  was  brought  before 
the  diftator ;  who  commanded  him  to  difcover  where 
the  pretended  treafure  was,  or  to  confefs  openly  before 
the  whole  alFembly  that  he  had  flandered  the  fenate. — 
Manlius  replied,  that  the  dictator  himfelf,  and  the  prin- 
cipal ptrfons  in  the  fenare,  could  only  give  the  proper 
intelligence  of  this  treafure,  as  they  had  been  the  mod 
adlive  in  fecuring  it.  Upon  this  he  was  committed  to 
prifon  ;  but  the  peoijle  made  fuch  dillurbance,  that  the 
fenate  were  foon  afier  fain  to  releafe  him.  By  this  he 
was  emboldened  to  continue  his  former  praiSices  ;  till  at 
lall  the  fenate  g;vve  an  order  to  the  military  tribunes  to 
take  care  that  the  commonwealth  lutFered  no  detriment 
from  the  pernicious  projedls  of  Marcus  Manlius,  and 
even  gave  them  authority  to  affaflinate  him,  if  they 
found  it  necelfary  fo  to  do.  At  lad,  however,  he  was 
publicly  accufeJ  of  afpiring  to  be  king  ;  however,  the 
people,  it  is  laid,  were  fo  druck  with  gratitude,  on  ac- 
count ot  his  having  delivered  the  Capitol  from  the  Gauls, 
that  they  could  not  relolve  to  condemn  him.  But  the 
military  tribi'.nes,  who,  it  feems,  were  bent  on  his  de- 
flruftion,  having  appointed  the  alfembly  to  be  held 
without  the  city,  there  obtained  their  wifli.  Manlius 
was  throvn  headlong  from  the  Capitol  itfelf :  it  was 
thenceforth  decreed  that  no  patrician  lliould  dwell  in 
the  Capitol  or  citadel ;  and  the  Manlian  family  refolved 
that  no  member  of  it  ihould  ever  afterwards  bear  die 
pr.enomen  of  Alarcus.  No  fooner  was  Manlius  dead, 
however,  than  the  people  lamented  his  fate  ;  and  be- 
caufe  a  plague  broke  out  foon  after,  they  imputed  it 
to  the  anger  of  die  gods  on  account  of  the  dedrudlion 
of  the  hero  who  had  faved  die  date  (a). 

The  Romans,  having  now  triumphed  over  the  Sa- 
bines,  the  Etrurians,  the  Latins,  the  Hernici,  the 
M(\n\y  and  the  Volfcians,  began  to  look  for  greater 
conquerts.  They  accordingly  turned  their  arms  againft 
the  Samnites,  a  people  about  100  miles  eall  from  the 
city,  defcended  from  the  Sabines,  and  inhabiting  a 
large  trail  of  fouthern  Italy,  which  at  this  day  makes 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Vale- 
rius Corvus  and  Cornelius  were  th.e  two  confuls,  to 
wliofe  care  it  fird  fell  to  manage  this  dreadful  conten- 
tion between  the  rival  dates. 

Valerius  was  one  of  the  greateft  commanders  of  his 
time  ;  he  was  furnamed  Corvus,  from  a  llrange  cir- 
cumdance  of  being  aliilled  by  a  crow  in  a  fingle  com- 
bat, in  which  he  fought  and  killed  a  Gaul  of  a  gigan- 
tic ftature.  To  his  colleague's  care  it  wasconfigncd  to 
lead  an  army  to  Samnium,  the  enemy's  capital ;  while 
Corvus  was  fent  to  relieve  Capua,  the  capital  of  the 
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(a)  The  above  accounts  are  exai5lly  conformable  to  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  bed  Latin  hiftorians  ;  neverthe- 
lefs  they  are  far  from  being  reckoned  univerfilly  authentic.  Mr  Hooke,  in  his  annotations  on  the  death  of  M. 
Manlius,  has  given  very  ftrong  rcafons  againll  believing  either  that  Camillus  refcued  the  gold  from  the  Gauls, 
or  that  Manlius  was  condemned.     Ste  Houkis  Roman  Hijiory.  Vol.  IL  p.  326,  et  Jcj. 
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Rome.  C.impani-ans.  The  Samnites  were  the  bniveft  men  the 
-'^^~'~'  Romans  had  ever  yet  encountered,  and  the  contention 
between  the  two  nations  was  managed  on  both  (ides 
with  the  mol^  determined  relblution.  But  the  fortune 
of  Rome  prevailed  ;  the"  Samnites  at  length  lied,  avci- 
rinj;,  that  they  were  not  able  to  withftand  the  fierce 
looks  and  the  lire-daninj;  eye>  ot'  the  Remans.  Ihe 
other  conlul,  ho.vever,  was  net  at  (irft  io  ioitunate; 
for  having  unwaringly  led  his  army  into  a  dcrile,  lie  was 
in  danger  cf  being  cut  otf",  had  not  Decius,  a  tribune 
«t'  tiit°army,  pollelfed  himleU  of  an  liill  which  com- 
manded the  enemy  :  fo  that  the  Samnites,  being  at- 
tacked on  eltl'.er  (ide,  were  defeated  with  great  ilaugh- 
tcr,  no  Icfs  tlian  3o;ooo  of  them  being  leit  dead  upon 
the  field  of  battle. 

Some  time  alter  this  vidlory,  t'.ie  foldicrs  who  were 
flatoned  at  Capua  mutinying,  forced  Qiiintiui,  an  old 
and  eminent  fuldier,  who  was  then  i eliding  in  tlie  coun- 
try, to  be  their  leader  ;  and,  condudkd  by  their  rage 
more  than  their  general,  came  within  eight  miles  of 
the  city.  So  terrible  an  enemy,  almoft  at  the  gates, 
not  a  little  alarmed  the  knate  ;  who  immediately  created 
Valerius  Corvus  dictator,  and  fent  liim  forth  with  ano- 
ther army  to  oppofe  them.  The  two  armies  were  now 
drawn  up  at;aiiiil  each  other,  while  lathers  and  fens  be- 
held theniftlves  prepared  to  engage  in  oppolite  caufes  ; 
but  Corvus,  knowing  his  inBueuce  amiuig  the  ioldiery, 
inftead  of  going  forward  to  meet  the  mutineers  in  an 
hoftle  manner,  went  with  the  moll  cordial  friendllnp 
to  embrace  and  espoflulate  with  his  old  acquaintances. 
His  condnifl  had  the  defiied  effect.  Quintiu.,  as  their 
fpealcer,  only  dcilred  to  have  their  detection  iiom  their 
duty  forgiven  ;  and  as  for  himlelf,  as  he  was  innocent 
of  their  c>  nfpiracy,  he  had  no  reafi.n  to  folicit  pardon 
for  his  offences. 

A  war  between  the  Romans  and  the  Latins  followed 
foon  after;  but  as  their  habits,  arms,  and  language, 
were  the  fame,  the  moft  exadl  difcipline  was  neceliaiy 
to  prevent  confufion  in  the  engagement.  OrJers, 
therefore,  were  iiTued  by  Manlius  the  coiiful,  that  no 
loltiier  lliould  leave  his  ranks  upon  whatever  provoca- 
tion ;  and  that  he  llv.uld  be  certainly  put  to  death  who 
iliould  ofl'cr  to  do  otherwife.  With  thcfe  injunctions, 
both  armies  were  drawn  out  in  array,  and  ready  to  be- 
gin ;  v.hen  Melius,  tiie  general  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
ptidied  forward  from  liis  lines,  and  challenged  any 
knight  in  the  Roman  army  to  fingle combat.  I'or  fome 
tane  there  was  a  general  paufe,  no  foldier  offering  to 
difobey  his  orders,  till  Titus  Manlius,  the  conful's  own 
ion,  burning  with  (hame  to  fee  the  whole  body  ot  the 
Romans  intimidated,  boldly  fallied  out  againd  his  ad- 
verlary.  'I'he  foldiers  on  both  fides  for  a  while  fufpend- 
ed  the  general  engagement  to  be  fpeiflatcrs  ol  tliis 
fierce  encounter.  M.inlius  killed  his  adverfiry ;  and 
then  difpiiiliiig  him  of  his  armour,  returned  in  triumph 
to  his  father's  tent,  wliere  he  was  preparing  and  giving 
orders  relative  to  the  engagement.  Howfoever  he 
nii;,ht  have  been  applauded  by  his  fellow-foldiers,  being 
as  )et  doubtful  of  ihe  reception  he  ihould  find  trjiii  his 
father,  he  came,  with  helitation,  to  lay  the  enemy's 
fpoijs  at  his  feet,  and  with  a  modeft  air  infinuated,  tliat 
what  he  did  was  entirely  from  a  fpiiitof  hereditary  vir- 
tue. But  he  was  iijon  dreadfully  made  fcniible  of  his 
error,  when  his  father,  turning  away,  ordered  him  to 
be  led  publicly  foith  bci'e'rc  the  army,    and  there  to 


have  his  head  llruck  of  on  account  of  his  difobeying  Ron.r. 
orders.  Tne  whole  aimy  was  llruck  with  horror  at  *— '■>'-^"-' 
this  unnatural  mandate  :  tear  for  a  while  kept  them  in 
iulpenic  ;  but  when  they  faw  their  young  champion's 
head  llruck  off,  and  his  blood  itreaming  upon  the 
ground,  they  could  no  longer  contain  their  execrations 
and  their  groans.  His  dead  body  was  carried  fbrtJt 
without  the  camp,  and  being  adorned  with  ihefpoilsof 
tlie  vanqiiilhed  enemy,  was  buried  with  all  the  poiDp  of 
military  dillrels.  T53 

In  the  me^n  time,  the  battle  joined  with  mutual  A  tlooi'y 
fury  ;  and  as  the  two  armies  had  otlen  fought  under  ''""''  ''*"'* 
the  fame  leaders,  they  combated  wiih  all  the  animo- '"'  ^"""> 
fityofacivil  war.  The  Latins  chiefly  depended  on 
their  bodily  lliength ;  the  Romans,  on  tliCir  invincible 
courage  and  conduct:.  Forces  fo  nearly  matched  feem- 
ed  only  to  require  the  protciftion  oi  the  deities  to  turn 
the  fcale  of  victory  ;  and,  in  facl,  the  augurs  had  fore- 
told, that  v^hatever  part  of  the  Roman  army  (hould  be 
dillrelFed,  the  commander  of  that  part  fnould  devote 
himfelt  lor  his  country,  and  die  as  a  faciifice  to  the 
immortal  gods.  Manlius  commanded  the  right  wing, 
and  Decius  led  on  the  left.  Both  fides  fought  foribme 
time  with  doubtful  iuccefs,  as  their  courage  was  equal ; 
but,  after  a  time,  the  left  wing  of  the  Roman  army 
began  to  give  ground.  It  was  then  that  Decius,  who 
commanded  there,  refolved  to  devote  l;iinfelf  for  his 
country,  and  to  offer  his  own  life  a>  an  atonement  to 
fave  his  army.  Thus  determined,  he  called  out  to 
Manlius  vvith  a  loud  voice,  and  demanded  his  iuftruc- 
tions,  as  he  was  the  chief  pontiff,  how  to  devote  him- 
felt, and  the  form  of  the  v\ords  he  (liould  ufe.  By  his 
diredions,  therefore,  being  clothed  in  a  long  robe,  his 
head  covered,  and  his  arms  llretclied  forward,  (landing 
upon  a  javelin,  he  devoted  himlelf  to  tlie  celeftial  and 
infernal  gods  for  the  fafety  ot  Rome.  Then  arming 
himfelf,  and  mounting  on  horfeback,  he  drove  fuiioul- 
ly  into  the  midft  of  tlie  enemy,  carrying  tenor  and 
confternation  wherever  he  came,  till  he  fell  covered  with 
wounds.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Roman  aimy  conli- 
dertci  his  devoting  himftU  in  this  manner  as  an  aifurance 
ot  fucccfs ;  nor  was  the  fuperitition  ol  tlie  I^atins  lets 
powerfully  influenced  by  his  refolution  ;  a  total  rout 
began  to  enfue  :  the  Romans  preil'eu  them  on  every 
fide  ;  and  fo  great  was  the  carnage,  iliat  I'carce  a  fouith  ^^^ 
part  of  the  enemy  furvived  the  defeat.  This  was  the  lad  vvh«  arc 
battle  of  any  confequence  that  the  Latins  had  witli  tlie  totajiy  ile- 
Romans:  they  were  forced  to  beg  a  peace  upon  h.ird  li:>"<-ciand 
conditions  ;  and  two  years  att.r,  iheir  tirongell  ci.y,  ful'^u^''- 
Psedum,  being  taken,  they  were  brought  tinder  an  en- 
tire fubmilfion  to  the  Roman  power. 

A  lignaldifgrace  which  tlie  Romans  fiillained  about 
this  time  in  ilieir  coiitell  with  the  Sanniites,  made  a 
paufe  in  their  ufual  good  fortune,  and  turned  tlie  fcale 
for  a  while  in  the  enemy's  favour.  The  fenate  having 
denied  tlie  Samnites  peace,  Pontius  their  general  was 
refolved  to  gain  by  llratagem  what  ,l.e  had  fiequently 
lotl  by  force.  Accordingly,  leading  his  army  into  a 
defile  called  Cliiudium,  and  taking  poffetlion  of  all  its 
outlets,  he  fent  10  of  his  foldiers,  habited  like  flicpherds, 
with  direiflions  to  throw  ihemfclves  in  the  way  the  Ro- 
mans  were  to  march.  The  R  man  conful  met  them, 
and  taking  them  for  what  they  appeared,  demanded  the 
route  the  Samnite  army  had  taken  ;  they,  with  teeming 
indillerence,  rejilied,  that  they  were  gone  to  Luceiia,  a 
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town  in  Apulia,  and  were  then  actually  b,.'fieging  it. 
'  Tlie  Roman  general,  not  ilifpeding  the  Itratagem  that 
was  laid  againll  him,  marched  diredtly  by  tiie  Ihortell 
load,  which  lay  through  the  defiles,  10  relieve  the  city  ; 
and  %vas  not  undeceived  till  he  faw  his  army  furrounded, 
und  blocked  up  on  every  lidc.  Pontius  thus  having  the 
Romans  entirely  in  his  power,  firll  obliged  the  army  to 
pafs  under  the  yoke,  having  been  previouily  flripped  of 
;ill  but  their  garments  ;  he  then  llipulared  that  they 
Jliould  wholly  quit  the  territories  ot  the  Sarnnites,  and 
ll;at  they  (hould  continue  to  live  upon  terms  of  former 
confedeiacy.  The  Romans  were  tonftrained  to  fub.mit 
to  this  ignominious  treaty,  and  marched  into  Capua  dif- 
armed  and  half  naked.  When  the  army  arrived  at 
Rome,  the  wliole  city  was  moft  furprifnigly  afllicled  at 
their  iliamef  ul  return  ;  nothing  but  griet  and  rcfcutment 
was  to  be  feen,  and  the  wliole  city  was  put  into  mourn- 
ing. 

But  this  was  a  tr.-infitory  calamity  ;  the  war  was  car- 
1  ied  on  as  ufual  for  many  years ;  the  power  of  the 
Samaites  declining  every  day,  while  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans continually  increafed.  Under  the  conduifl  of  Pa- 
pirius  Curfor,  who  was  at  different  times  conful  and 
diiftator,  repeated  triumphs  were  gained.  Fabius  Maxi- 
inus  alfo  had  his  Ihare  in  the  glory  of  conquering 
them;  and  Decius,  the  fon  of  that  Decius  whom  wc 
faw  devoting  himfelf  for  his  country  about  40  years  be- 
fore, followed  the  example  of  his  falh^T,  and  rurtied 
into  the  midll  of  the  enemy,  imagir.ing  that  he  could 
lave  the  lives  of  his  countiymen  with  the  lofs  of  his 
own. 

The  fjccefs  of  the  Romans  agai.ft  the  Sarnnites 
alarmed  all  Italy.  The  Tarentiues  in  particular,  who 
had  long  plotted  underhand  againll  the  republic,  now 
openly  declared  themfelves  ;  and  invited  into  Italy 
Pynhus  king  of  Epirus,  in  hopes  of  being  able  by 
his  means  to  fubdue  the  Romans.  The  c  ffer  was  rea- 
dily accepted  by  that  ambitious  monarch,  who  had  no- 
thing lc;s  in  view  than  the  conqucft  of  all  Italy. — 
Their  amb.illadors  carried  magnificent  pref.nts  for  the 
king,  with  inllrudl  ons  to  acquaint  him,  that  ihcy  only 
wanted  a  general  of  fame  and  experience  ;  and  that,  as 
for  troops,  they  could  themfelves  furni.Ti  a  numerous 
iirniy  of  :o,oco  horfe  and  350  000  foot,  made  up  of 
Lucanian^,  Melfapians,  Samnites,  and  Tarcntines.  As 
foon  as  the  news  of  this  deputation  were  brought  to  the 
Roman  camp,  ^milius,  who  had  hitherto  maJe  war  on 
the  Taientir.es  but  gently,  in  hopes  of  adjufting  mat- 
ters by  way  of  negociation,  took  other  meai'ures,  and 
l)egan  to  commit  all  forts  of  hoftilitics.  He  took  ci- 
ties, (lormcd  caftles,  and  laid  the  whole  country  wafte, 
burning  and  deflroying  all  before  him.  The  Taren- 
tines  brought  their  a:  my  into  the  field;  but  iErnilius 
Jo  in  obliged  them  to  take  refuge  wiihin  their  walls. 
However,  to  induce  them  to  lay  afide  the  defign  of  re- 
ceiving Pyrrhus,  he  ufed  the  prifoners  he  had  taken 
with  great  moderation,  and  even  fcnt  them  back  with- 
out ranfom.  Thefe  highly  extolled  the  generofity  of 
the  conful,  infomuch  that  m.tny  of  the  inhabitants  were 
brought  over  to  the  Roman  party,  and  they  all  began 
to  repent  of  their  having  rejefted  a  peace  and  fent  for 
Pyrrhus. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  T.irentine  ambafTadors 
arriving  in  Epirus,  purfuant  to  the  po'.veis  they  had 
icceiveii,  made  an  ab.uluie  trea;/  villi  the  kii'g  ;  who 


immediately  fent  before  liim  the  famous  Cyneas,  with  R^m'-- 
30QO  men,  to  take  poifetlion  of  the  citadel  of  Ta-  ^-''"'^^ 
rentuni.  1  his  eloquent  mlnifter  foon  fcund  means  to 
depofi  Agis,  wiioni  the  Tarentlnes  had  cholen  to  be 
their  general  and  the  governor  of  the  city,  thouirh  a 
fmcere  friend  to  the  Romans.  He  likewife  prevailed 
upon  the  I'arentines  to  ileliver  up  the  citadel  into  his 
hands ;  which  he  no  fooncr  got  polTcdion  of,  than  he 
d  fpatched  melfengers  to  Pyrrhus,  follciting  him  to 
halten  his  departure  for  Italy.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
conlnliEmilius,  finding  that  he  could  not  attempt  any 
thing  with  fuccefs  againft  the  Tarentlnes  thii  campaign, 
lefolved  to  put  his  troops  into  winter-quarters  in  Apulia, 
which  was  not  far  from  the  territory  of  Tarentum, 
that  was  foon  to  become  the  feat  of  the  war.  As 
he  was  obliged  to  pafs  through  certain  defiles,  with 
the  fea  on  one  fide  and  high  hills  on  the  other,  he 
was  there  attacked  by  ihc  Tarentlnes  and  Epirots 
from  great  numbers  of  barks  fraught  withbaliftae  (that 
is,  engines  for  throwing  ftones  of  a  vaft  weight),  and 
from  the  hills,  on  which  were  ported  a.  great  many  arch- 
ers and  flingers.  Hereupon  VEmilius  placed  the  Ta- 
rentine  prifoners  between  him  and  the  enemy  ;  which 
the  Tarentlnes  perceiving,  foon  left  off  molefting  the 
Romans,  out  of  compafflon  to  their  own  countrymen  ; 
fo  that  the  Romans  arrived  fafe  in  Apulia,  and  tlieie 
took  up  their  winter-quarters. 

The  next  year  yEmilius  was  continued  in  the  com- 
mand of  his  own  troops  with  the  title  oi proconful ;  and 
was  ordered  to  make  war  upon  the  Salentines,  who  had 
declared  for  the  Tarentlnes.  The  prefent  exigence  of 
atfairs  obliged  the  Romans  to  enlill  the  proletarii,  who 
were  the  meaneft  of  the  people,  and  therefore  by  way 
of  contempt  called  proletarii,  as  being  thought  inca- 
pabli  of  doing  the  Hate  any  other  fervlce  than  that  of 
peopling  the  city,  and  flecking  the  republic  with  fub- 
jjcls.  Hitherto  they  had  never  been  fuffered  to  bear 
arms ;  but  were  now,  to  their  gieat  fatistailic^i,  en- 
rolled as  well  as  others.  In  the  mean  time  Pyrrhus 
arrived  at  Tarentum,  having  narrowly  efoaped  iLip- 
wreck  ;  and  being  conduiled  into  the  city  by  his  faith- 
ful  Cyneas,  was  received  there  wiih  loud  acclamations.  ,^5 
The  Tarentlnes,  who  were  entirely  devoted  to  their  Pyrrl.ui 
pleafures,  expefled  that  he  (hould  take  all  the  fatigues  ohlipcs  the 
ofthewaron  himfelf,  and  expofe  only  his  Epirots  to  "^  •""""'"'^* 
danger.  And  indeed  Pynhus  for  fome  days  dilfembled  '"  '■■"»"'"= 
his  defign,  and  fuffered  the  Tarentlnes  to  indulge  *"  "  *"' 
witlioutrellraint  in  their  ufual  diverfions.  But  his  Ihips, 
which  had  been  difperfed  all  over  the  Ionian  fea,  ar- 
riving one  after  another,  and  with  them  the  troops 
which  he  had  put  on  board  at  Epirus,  he  began  to 
reform  the  diforders  that  prevailed  in  the  city.  The 
theatre  was  the  place  to  which  the  idle  Tarentlnes  re- 
forted  daily  in  great  numbers,  and  where  the  incen- 
diaries ftirred  up  the  people  to  fedition  with  their  ha- 
rangues :  he  therefore  raufed  it  to  be  (hut  up,  as  he  did 
likewife  the  public  gardens,  porticoes,  and  places  of 
exercife,  where  the  inhabitants  ufed  to  enterta'n  theni- 
felves  with  news,  and  fpeak  mth  great  freedom  of  their 
governors,  cenfuiing  their  condud,  and  fettling  the  go- 
vernment according  to  their  different  humours,  which 
occafioned  great  divifions,  and  rent  the  city  into  various 
faflions.  As  iliey  weie  a  very  voluptuous  and  indo- 
lent people,  they  Ipcnt  whole  days  and  nights  in  feafts, 
niaJ'iue;aJcs,  plays,  &.C.  Thcfc  therefore  Pyrrhus  ab- 
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{bliilely  prohibited,  as  no  lei's  dangerous  than  the  affem- 
blies  ot"  prilling  politicians.  They  were  utter  (Jran- 
ger5  to  niilitaryfexerciles,  and  the  art  oihandhng  arms; 
but  Pyrrhus  having  cwkd  anexaa  regifter  to  be  made 
cf  all'lhe  young  men  who  were  fit  tor  war,  picked  cut 
the  llrongeft  among  ihcm,  and  incorporated  them 
among  Ins  own  troops,  faying,  that  he  would  take  it 
upon  himfelf  to  give  tliem  courage.  He  cxerciled 
ihsm  daily  tcr  feveral  hours,;  and  on  that  occafion  be- 
haved with  an  inexorable  Icverity,  inHiaing  exemplary 
jniniOiment  on  fuch  as  did  not  attend  or  iailed  in  their 
daiv.  By  thefe  wile  meafures  lie  prevented  feditions 
among  the  citizens,  and  inured  their  youth  to  military 
dllcipiine;  and  bccaufe  many,  who  had  not  been  accul- 
lomed  to  fuch  feverity  and  rigour,  withdrew  from 
their  native  country,  Pyrrhus  by  a  pubhc  ptoclama- 
tion,  declared  all  thofe  capitally  guilty  who  ihould  at- 
tempt to  abandon  tlieir  country,  or  abfent  themlelves 
fr.m  the  common  mufters. 

I'he  Tarcntines,  being  now  fenfiLle  that  Pyrrhus 
was  determined  to  be  their  malter,  began  loudly  to 
complain  of  his  condua  ;  but  he,  being  informed  of 
whaiever  palled  among  them  by  his  fpies,  who  infmu- 
atcd  thcnifelves  into  all  companies,  privately  difpatched 
ihj  mull  faaioub,  and  fenc  thofe  whom  he  fufpecled, 
under  various,  pretences,  to  his  fon's  court  in  Epirus. 

In  the  mean  time,  P.  V.ilerius  Lxvinus,  the  Roman 
conful,  entering  the  countiy  of  the    Lucanians,    who 
were  in  alliance  with  the  Tarentines,  committed  great 
vavac;es  theie;  and  having  taken  and  fortified  one  ot 
their'callles,  waited  in  that  neighbourhood  lor  Pyrrhus. 
The  king,  though  he  had  not  yet  received   any   fuc- 
cours  from  the  Samniles,  Melf.ipians,  and  other  allies 
of  the  Tarentines,  thought  it  highly  dillionourable  to 
continue   ihut  up  in  a  city,  while  the   Romans    were 
ravai^inji  the  country  of  his    friends.      He    therefore 
took  the  field  with  the  troops  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  Epirus,  fome  recruits  it  T.nrcntum,  and  a  fmall 
number  of  Italians.     But   before  he   began  hcftihties, 
lie  wrote  a  letter  to  Laevinus,  commanding  him  to  dif- 
band  his  army  ;  and  on  hi>,  refuf  il,  immediately  march- 
ed towards  thofe  parts  where  Lxvinus  was  waiting  for 
him.     Tne  Romans  were  encamped  on  the  hither  tide 
of  the  river  Sirii;  and  Pyrrhus  appearing  on  the  oppo- 
fite  bank,  made  it  his  firll  bulinefs  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy's  camp  in  peribn,  and  fee  v^hat  appearance  they 
made.     Wth  this  view  he  crolfed  the  river,  attended 
by  Megaclcs,  one  of  his  officers  and  chief  favourites  ; 
and  having  obfervcd  thecoi  ful's  intrenchments,the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  polled  his  advanced  guards,  and 
the  good  order  of  his  camp,  lie  was  greatly  furprifed  ; 
and  addrclfing  Megaclcs,  "  Theic  people  (fiiid  he)  are 
not  fuch  barbarians  as  we  take  them  to  be  :  let  us  try 
them  before  we  condemn  them."     On  his  return,  he 
charged  his  relblution   of  attacking   them;  and,   lliut- 
ling  himfelf  up  in  his  intrenchments,  waited  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  confederate  troops.     In  the  mean  time,  he 
polled  Ihong  guards  along  the  river,  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  pafTing  it,  and  continually  fent  out  fcouts 
to  difcover  the  deligns,  and  wateh  the  motions  of  the 
conful.     Some  of  thefe  being  taken  by  the  advanced 
guards  of  tlic   Romans,  the  conful  himfelf  led   them 
through  his  camp,  and  having  Ihjwcd  them  his  army, 
lent  them  back  to  the  king,  telling  them,   that  he  had 
many  other  troops  to  fliow  them  in  due  time. 
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to  draw  the  enemy  to  a    Rome, 
battle  before  Pyrrhus  received  the  reinforcements  he  ^""717^ 
expeiled,  having  harangued  his  troops,  marched  to  the  His  firll 
banks  of  the  Siris  ;  and  there  drawing  up  his  infantry  battle  with 
in  battalia,  ordered  the  cavalry  to  file  off,  and  march  a  '^'  ^°- 
great  way  about,  in  order  to  find  a  pallage  at  fome  "'*"*• 
place  not  defended  by  the  enemy.     Accordingly,  they 
palFed  tlie  river  without  being  obfcrved  ;  and  falling 
upon    the  guards  which  Pyrrlms  had  polled   on    the 
banks  over-againll  the  contular  army,  gave  the  infantry 
an  opportunity  of  crolling  the  river  on  bridges  which 
Lxvinus  had  prepared  tor  that  purpofe.     But  before 
they  got  over,  Pyrrhus,  h.iftening  from  his  camp,  which 
was  at  fome  diftance  from  the  river,  hoped  to  cut  the 
Rnnian  army  in  pieces  while  they  were  difordered  with 
the  dirticulties  of  palling  the  river,  and  climbing  up  tlie 
llecp  banks  ;  but  the  cavalry  covering  the  infantry,  and 
flanding  between  them  and  the  Epirots,  gave  them  time 
to  form  themlelves  on  the  banks  of  the  river.     On  the 
other  hand,  Pyrrhus  drew  up  his  men  as  faft  as  they 
came  from  tlic  camp,  and  performed  fuch  deeds  of  va- 
lour, that  the  Romans  thought  him  worthy  of  the  great 
reputation  he  had  acquired. 

As  the  cavahy  alone  had  hitherto  engaged,  Pyrrhus, 
who  confided  moft  in  hia  intantry,  haltened  back  to  the 
camp,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  the  charge ;  but  took 
two  precautions  before  he  began  the  attack  :  the  firft 
was,  to  ride  through  the  ranks,  and  Ihow  himfelf  to  tlie 
whole  army  ;  tor  his  horfe  having  been  killed    under 
him  in  the  firll  onlet,  a  report  had  been  fprcad  that  he 
was  tlain  :  the  fecond  was,  to  change  his  habit  and  hel- 
met with   Megacles  ;  for  having  been  known  in  the  en- 
gagement ot  the  horfe  by  the  riclmefs  of  his  attire  and 
armour,  many  of  the  Ri^mans  had  aimed  at  him  in  par- 
ticular, fo  that  he  was  with  the  uimofl  difficulty  taken 
and  faved,  alter  his  horfe  had  been  killed  under  him. 
Thus  dil'guifed,  he  led  his  phalanx  againft  the   Roman 
legions,  and  attacked  tliem  with  incredible  fury.     Lx- 
vinus fuflained  the  Ihock  with  great  refolutlon,  fo  that 
the  vidlory  was  for  many  hours  warmly  dlfputed.     The 
Romans  gave  feveral  times  way  to  the  Epirots,  and  the 
Epirots  to  the  Romans  ;  but  both  parties  rallied  again, 
and  were  brought  back  to  the  charge  by  their  com- 
manders.    Megacles,  in  the  attire  and  helmet  of  Pjr- 
rhus,  was  in  all  places,  and  well  fupported  the  charac- 
ter he  had   afl'umed.     But  his  difguife  at  lall  proved 
fatal  to  him  :  tor  a   Roman    knight,  by  name  Dexter, 
taking  him  for  the  king,   followed   him   wherever   he 
went ;  and  having  found  an  opportunity  of  difcharging 
a  blow  at  him,   Itruck  him  dead  on  die   fpot,   flrippad 
him  of  his  helmet  and  armour,  and  cairied  them  in  tri- 
uniph  to  the  conful,  who  by  fhowing  to  the  Epirots  the 
fpoilb  of  their  king,  fo  terrified  them,  that  they  began 
to  give  ground.     But  Pyrihus,  appearing  bareheaded 
in  the  firll  files  of  liis  phalanx,  and  riding  through  all 
the  lines,  undeceived  his  men,  and  infpired  them  with 
new  courage. 

The  advantage  fcemed  to  be  pretty  equal  on  both 
fides,  when  Lsvinus  ordered  his  cavalry  to  advance; 
which  Pyrihus  obferving  drew  up  20  elephants  in  the 
front  of  his  army,  with  towers  on  their  backs  full  of 
bowmen.  The  very  fight  of  tliofe  dreadful  animals 
chilled  the  bravery  of  the  Romans,  who  had  never  be- 
fore feen  any.  However,  they  Hill  advanced,  till  their 
hcrfes,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  fmell  of  them,  and 
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frightened  at  the  ftrange  noife  they  made,  eitl.tr  threw 
their  riders,  or  carried  them  on  full  fpeed  in  fpite  of 
their  utmoft  efforts.  In  the  mean  lime,  the  archers, 
difcharging  (bowers  of  darts  fiom  the  towers,  wounded 
fcveral  of  the  Romans  in  that  confufion,  while  others 
were  trod  to  death  hy  the  elephants.  Notwithllanding 
the  diforder  of  the  cavalry,  the  legionaries  ftill  kept 
their  ranks,  and  could  not  be  broken,  till  Pyrrhus  at- 
tacked them  in  perfon  at  the  head  of  the  Thelfalian 
hoife.  The  onfet  was  fo  furious,  that  they  were  forced 
to  yield,  and  retire  in  diforder.  The  kina;  of  Epirus 
rcftrained  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  and  would  not  fuf- 
fer  them  to  puruie  the  enemy  :  an  elephant,  which  had 
been  wounded  by  a  Roman  foldi^-r,  named  Mmuc'ws, 
having  cau'ed  a  great  diforder  in  his  army,  this  ac- 
cident favoured  the  retreat  of  the  Romans,  and  gave 
them  time  to  rcpafi;  the  river,  and  tike  refuee  in  Apu- 
lia. The  Epirot  remained  mailer  of  the  field  and  had 
tlie  plcafure  to  fee  the  Romans  fly  before  him  :  but  the 
viiftory  coll  him  d^ar,  a  great  number  of  his  beft  offi- 
cers and  foldiers  'lavlng  been  flain  in  the  battle  ;  whence 
he  was  heard  to  fay  after  the  adlion,  that  he  was  both 
conqueror  and  conquered,  and  that  if  he  gained  fuch 
another  vidory,  he  Iliould  be  obliged  to  return  to  Epi- 
rus alone. 

His  firft  care  after  the  aflion  was  to  bury  the  dead, 
with  which  the  plain  was  covered ;  and  herein  he 
made  no  dlftiniflion  between  the  Romans  and  his  own 
Epiiots.  In  viewing  the  bodies  of  the  former,  he  ob- 
ferved,  that  none  of  them  had  received  difliononrable 
wounds  ;  that  they  had  all  fallen  in  the  ports  affigned 
them,  Hill  held  their  fwords  in  their  hands,  and  fhow- 
ed,  even  after  death,  a  certain  martial  air  and  fierce- 
nefs  in  tlieir  faces;  and  on  this  occafinn  it  was  that  he 
uttered  th  fe  famous  words:  "  O  that  Pyrihus  had 
the  Romans  f.-r  his  foldiers,  or  the  Romans  Pyrrhus 
for  their  leader!  together,  we  fliould  fubdue  the  whole 
world." 

The  king  of  Epiius  underftood  the  art  of  war  too 
well  not  to  reap  what  advantage  he  could  fiom  his  vic- 
tory. He  broke  into  the  countries  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  plundered  the  lands  of  the  republic,  and  niide 
incurfions  even  into  the  neighljfurhood  cf  Rome.  Ma- 
ny cities  opened  their  gates  to  h'm,  and  in  a  ihort  time 
lie  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  gteateif  part  of  Ctmpa- 
nia.  While  he  was  in  that  fruitful  province,  fubiiftln'^ 
his  troops  there  at  the  expence  of  the  Romans,  he  was 
joined  by  the  SamnUes,  Lucanians,  and  Meifapians, 
whom  he  had  fj  long  expecfled.  After  having  re- 
proached them  for  their  delay,  he  gave  them  a  eood 
Ihare  of  the  f|>oils  he  hid  t.iken  irom  tlie  enemy  ;  and 
having  by  thi^  means  gained  their  -.ifTecflions,  he  march- 
ed without  liifs  of  time  to  lay  iiege  to  Capua:  but  Lae- 
vinus,  having  already  received  a  reinforcement  of  two 
legions,  threw  fome  troups  into  the  city  ;  which  obliged 
Pyrrhus  to  drop  his  delign,  and,  leaving  Capua,  to 
march  ftraight  to  Naples.  lyxvinus  loUowed  him,  ha- 
raifing  his  troops  on  their  march  ;  and  at  length,  by 
keeping  his  army  in  the  neighbourh  lod,  forced  him  to 
give  over  all  thoughts  of  making  himfc'.f  njaller  of  that 
important  city.  'J'he  king  then,  all  on  a  fuddcn,  took 
his  route  towards  Rome  by  the  Latin  way,  furprifed 
Fregel'.as,  and,  marching  through  the  country  of  the 
Hernici,  fat  down  before  Pra;ne(le.  There,  from  the 
top  of  an  hill,  he  had  the  pleafurc  of  feeing  Rome  ;  and 


IS  faid  to  have  advanced  fo  near  the  walls,  that  he  drove  Renic. 
a  cloud  of  duft  into  the  city.  'But  he  was  foon  forced  '^^^ 
to  retire  by  the  other  conful  T.  Coruncanius,  who, 
having  reduced  Hetturia,  was  juft  then  returned  with 
his  victorious  army  to  Rome.  The  king  of  Epirus, 
theretore,  having  no  hopes  of  bringing  the  Hetrurians 
into  his  intereft,  and  feeing  two  confular  armies  ready 
to  fall  npon  him,  railed  the  ficge  of  Prtcnefle,  and 
haftened  back  into  Campania  ;  where,  to  his  great  fur- 
prife,  he  found  Lajvinus  with  a  more  numerous  army 
than  that  wliith  he  had  dei'e.ited  on  the  banks  of  the 
Siris.  The  conful  went  to  meet  him,  with  a  dcfign 
to  try  the  fate  rf  another  battle  ;  which  Pyrrhus  be- 
ing unwilling  to  decline,  drew  up  his  army,  and,  to 
ftrike  terror  into  the  Romnn  legions,  ordered  his  men 
to  beat  their  bucklers  with  their  lances,  and  the  lead- 
ers of  the  elephants  to  force  them  to  make  a  hideous 
noife.  But  the  noife  was  returned  with  fuch  an  univer- 
fal  fliout  by  tlie  Romans,  thnt  Pyirhus,  thinking  fo 
much  alacrity  on  the  part  of  the  vanquillied  too  fiire  a 
prognoftic  of  vi£>ory,  altered  his  mind  ;  and,  pretending 
that  the  auguries  were  not  favourable,  retired  to  Taren- 
tum,  and  put  an  end  to  the  campaign.  i(,o 

While  Pyrrlius  continued  (juiet  at  Tarentum,  he  He  inclines 
had  time  to  refleft  on  the  valour  and  coiidu<5l  of  the  t°  r'="^^- 
Romans  ;  wliich  made  him  conclude,  that  the  war  in 
which  he  was  engaged  mull  end  in  his  ruin  and  dif- 
grace,  if  not  terminated  by  an  advantageous  peace. 
He  was  therefore  overjoyed  when  he  heard  that  the 
fenate  had  determined  to  fend  an  honourable  embaffy 
to  him,  not  doubting  but  their  errand  was  to  propofe 
terms  of  peace.  The  ambafTadors  were  three  men  of 
diftinguiihed  merit  ;  to  wit,  Cornelius  Dolabella,  who 
was  famous  for  the  fignal  vifloi-y  he  had  gained  over 
the  Senones,  Fabricius,  and  jEmilius  Pappus,  who  had 
been  his  colleague  in  the  confulate  two  years  before.. 
When  they  were  admitted  to  an  audience,  the  only 
thing  they  demanded  was  a  furrender  of  tlie  prifon- 
ers,  either  by  the  way  of  exchange,  or  at  fuch  a  ran- 
fom  as  fhould  be  agreed  on  ;  for  Pyrrhus,  In  the  late 
battle,  had  niade  1800  priloners,  moft  of  them  Ro- 
man knights  and  men  of  diftimSion  in  the  republic. 
They  had  tcUi;ljt  wcth  great  bravery,  till  their  horfes, 
frightened  with  the  roaring  of  the  king's  elephants, 
had  either  thrown  them,  or  obliged  them  to  difmount ; 
by  which  ui.forefeen  accident  they  liad  fallen  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  Tlie  fenate,  therefore,  pitying  the 
condition  of  thofe  brave  men,  had  determined,  con- 
trary to  their  cuftom,  to  redeem  them.  Pyrrhus  was 
greatly  furpriied  and  difappointed  when  he  found  that 
they  had  no  other  propoials  to  make  ;  but,  conceal- 
ing his  thoughts,  he  only  anfwered  that  lie  would 
confider  of  it,  and  let  them  know  his  refolution.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  alfembled  his.  council :  but  his  chief  ta- 
vouritt;s  were  divided  in  their  opinions.  Milo,  who 
commanded  in  the  cit.idel  of  Tarentum,  was  for  co- 
ming to  no  compofition  uiih  the  Romans;  but  Cy- 
neos,  who  knew  his  mailer's  inclination,  propofed  nut 
only  fending  back  the  finfoners  without  ranfi  m,  but 
difpatching  an  embaify  to  R"me  to  trcit  with  the 
fenate  of  a  lauing  peace.  His  advice  was  approved, 
and  he  himfelf  appointed  to  go  on  that  embaliy.  Af- 
ter thefe  refolutioii-s  the  king  acquainted  the  ambafia- 
dors,  that  he  intended  to  releafe  tlie  prifoners  without, 
ranfom,  fince  he  had  already  riches  enough,  and  de- 

fired 
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Knmc.  fireJ  notliing  of  the  republic  but  lier  fiiendlliip.  At'.  fhoulJ  tj  continued  ;  that  his  ambalT^dor  (hould  be  fent  Komr. 
*"*'~''^"~'  terwards  he  h.id  fcvtral  conferences  with  rabricius,  back  iliat  very  d;iy ;  that  the  king  of  Epirus  fiioiilj  not 
vhofe  virtue  lie  had  tried  with  mighty  offers  of  richcb  be  permitted  to  come  to  Rome;  and  that  they  Ihould 
and  grandeur  ;  but  finding  him  proot  againll  all  temp-  acquaint  his  aniballador,  that  Rome  would  enter  into 
tations,  he  rcfolved  to  try  whether  his  intrepidity  and  no  treaty  of  peace  with  his  maltcr  till  lie  had  left 
courage  were  equal  to  his  virtue.     With  this  view,   he    Italy. 

caiil'ed  an  elepiiant  to  be  placed  behind  a  curtain  in  the  Cynea";,  furprifed  at  the  anfwer  given  him,  left  Rome 
liall  where  he  received  the  Roman  ambaifador.  As  Fa-  the  lame  day,  and  returned  to  Tarcntum,  to  acquaint 
bricius  had  never  leen  r^ne  of  thole  bcalis,  the  kii-g,  ta-  the  king  with  the  fir.al  reiolution  ot  the  fenate.  Pyi- 
king  a  turn  or  two  in  the  liall  with  him,  brouj;ht  him  rhus  would  hav;  willingly  concluded  a  peace  with  them 
within  rhe  elephant's  reach,  and  then  caufed  the  curtain  upon  honourable  terms  ;  but,  as  the  conditions  they  ol- 
to  be  drawn  all  on  a  fudden,  and  that  monllrous  animal  (ered  were  not  by  any  means  confident  with  the  repu- 
te make  his  ufual  noife,  and  even  1  ly  his  trunk  on  tation  ot  his  arms,  he  began,  without  lofj  of  lime,  to 
Fabricius'i  head.  But  the  intiepid  Roman,  without  make  all  due  prep irations  for  the  next  campaign.  On 
betraying  the  lead  fear  or  ccncern,  "  Does  the  gieat  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  having  raifej  to  the  con- 
ling  (faid  he,  with  furpriung  calmnefs),  who  could  not  fulate  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio,  and  P.  Decius  Mu*;,  dif- 
llaggcr  me  v.ith  his  offers,  think  to  friiihten  me  with  patched  them  both  into  Apulia,  where  they  found  Pyr- 
the  braying  of  a  bcall :"  Pyrrhus,  allonilhed  at  his  rlius  encamped  near  a  little  town  called  y^u/u;;/.  There 
immoveable  conllancy,  invited  him  to  dine  with  him;  the  confuls,  joining  their  armies,  fortified  themfelves  at 
and  on  this  occafion  it  was,  that  the  conveifation  turn-  the  fo  it  ot  the  Appennines,  having  between  them  and 
ing  upon  Epicurean  philofophy,  Fabricius  made  that  the  enemy  a  large  deep  dream  which  divided  the  plain, 
celebrated  exclamation,  "  O  that  Pyrrhus,  both  fur  Botli  armies  continued  a  great  while  on  the  oppofite 
Rome's  fake  and  his  own,  had  placed  his  happinefs  in  banks,  before  either  ventuied  to  pafb  over  to  attjckthe 
the  boafled  indolence  of  Epicuras."  other.     I'he   Epirots  allowed  the  Romans  to  crofs  the 

Every  thing  Pyrrhus  heard  or  {dw  of  the  Romans  ftream,  and  draw  up  on  tlie  plain.  On  the  other  hand, 
incrcafed  his  earnellnefs  for  peace.  He  fent  for  the  Pyrrhus  placed  his  men  likewi<e  in  order  ot  btttle  in  the 
three  ambaffadors,  releafed  200  of  the  prifoners  with-  fame  plain  ;  and  all  the  ancients  do  him  the  jullice  to 
out  ranfom,  and  fuffereil  the  reft,  on  their  parole,  to  fay,  that  no  commander  ey.r  underltood  better  the  art  j^^ 
return  to  Rome  to  celebrate  the  Saturnalia,  or  feafts  of  drawing  up  an  army  and  direfling  its  mi  tions.  In  Anotlur 
of  Saturn,  in  their  own  families.  Having  by  this  ob-  the  right  wing  he  placed  his  Epirots  and  the  S  imnites;  battle, 
ligiiig  behaviour  gained  the  good  will  of  the  Roman  in  his  le!t  the  Lucanians,  Bruttians  and  Sak-ntines  ; 
ambalVadors,  he  fent  Cyneas  to  Rome,  almoft  at  the  and  his  phalanx  in  the  centre.  The  centre  of  the  Ro- 
fame  time  that  they  left  Tarentum.  The  inftruftions  man  army  confuted  of  four  legions,  which  were  to  en- 
he  gave  this  faithful  ininifter,  were,  to  bring  the  Ro-  gage  the  enemy's  phalanx  ;  on  their  wings  were  ported 
mans  to  grant  thefe  three  articles:  i.  That  the  Ta-  the  light-armed  auxiliaries  and  the  Roman  horfe.  The 
rentines  ihould  be  included  in  the  treaty  made  with  confuls,  in  order  to  guard  their  troops  againft  the  fury 
the  king  of  Epirus.  2.  That  the  Greek  cities  in  of  the  elephants  had  prepared  chariots,  armed  with 
Italy  Ihould  be  fuffered  to  enjoy  their  laws  and  liber-  long  points  cf  iron  in  the  (hape  of  forks,  and  filled 
tie'.  3.  That  the  republic  fhiu'.d  rellore  to  the  Sam-  w-ith  foldiers  carrying;  firebrands,  which  they  were  di- 
iiites,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttians,  all  the  places  (he  had  reded  to  throw  at  the  elephants,  and  by  that  means 
taken  fioni  them.  Upon  thefc  conditions,  Pyrrhus  frighten  them,  and  fet  th;ir  wooden  towers  on  fire, 
declared  hiniftlf  ready  to  forbear  all  furtlicr  hollilities,  Thel'e  chariots  were  ported  over-againll  the  king's 
and  conclude  a  lifting  peace.  With  thefe  inftrudions  elephants,  and  ordered  not  to  llir  till  they  entered 
•Cyneas  fet  out  for  Rome  ;  where,  -partly  by  his  elo-  upon  adion.  To  this  precaution  the  Roman  generals 
quence,  partly  by  rich  prefents  to  the  fenators  and  added  another,  which  was,  to  direifl  a  body  ot  Apu- 
liieir  wives,  he  foon  gained  a  good  number  of  voices,  lians  to  attack  Pyrrhus's  camp  in  the  heat  of  the  en- 
Wlicn  he  was  admitted  into  the  fenate,  he  made  an  gagement,  in  order  to  force  it,  or  at  Icall  to  draw  off 
harangue  worthy  of  a  difciple  of  the  great  Dcmoft-  part  of  the  enemy's  troops  to  defend  it.  At  length 
jienes  ;  after  which  he  read  the  conditions  Pyi  rhus  pro-  the  attack  began,  botli  parties  being  pretty  equal  in 
poied,  and,  witli  a  gre.it  deal  of  eloquence,  endeavour-  number;  for  each  of  them  confirted  of  about  40,000 
mg  to  ihow  the  reafonab'enefs  and  moderation  of  his  men.  The  phalanx  fuftained,  for  a  long  time,  tlie 
riiafter's  demands,  alked  leave  for  Pyrrhus  to  come  to  furious  onfet  of  the  legions  with  incredible  bravery  : 
Rome  to  conclude  aikd  fign  the  treaty.  The  fenators  but  at  length  being  forced  to  give  way,  Pyrrhus  com- 
were  generally  ir.cllned  to  agree  to  Pyrrhus's  terms;  manded  his  elephants  to  advance,  but  not  on  the  fide 
but  HiVerthelefs,  as  feveral  fen^.tois  were  abfent,  the  de-  where  the  Romans  had  ported  their  chariots ;  tliey 
termination  if  the  affair  was  poftponed  to  the  next  day;  marched  round,  and  falling  upon  the  Roman  horfe, 
when  Apt^iiis  Claudius,  the  greatcft  orator  and  moft.  foon  put  them  into  confufion.  Tiien  the  phalanx,  re- 
Itarncd  civil  an  in  Rome,  old  and  blind  as  he  was,  cau-  turning  with  frcfli  courage  to  the  charge,  made  the  Ro. 
,gj  fed  h  mlch  to  be  cain-jd  to  the  fenate,  where  he  had  m.in  legions  in  their  turn  give  ground.  On  this  occa- 
Tle  Rn-  ""t  appeared  for  many  yeais  ;  and  there,  partly  by  his  lion  Decius  was  killed,  fo  liiat  one  conful  only  was  left 
mink refufe  eloquence,  partly  by  his  auih  rity,  lo  prepoirtlfed  the  to  comm.md  tlie  two  Roman  armies.  But  while  all 
t.i  treat.  nilnds  of  t!ie  knators  againft  the  king  ot  Epii  us,  and  things  feemed  to  tiiyour  Pyrrhus,  the  body  of  Apull.ms 
the  conditions  he  offered,  that,  when  lie  hid  done  fpcak-  wliich  we  liave  nientioncd  abo\e,  falling  unexpectedly 
ing,  the  C'Mifciipt  t'athcis  Uiianiiniufly  palfed  a  ilecree,  on  the  camp  of  the  Epirots,  obliged  the  king  to  dif- 
thc  fubftancs  of  which  was,  That  the  wai  wiili  Pynhus   patch  a  ftrong  detachment  to  di.feiij  his  ir.f.cnchments. 
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Upon  the  Jepi' ture  of  thefe  troops,  fome  of  the  Epi-    I'^fe  the  reft  if  he  ventured  another  engagement.    Wliile     R  ™e- 
rots,  imagining  that  tlie  camp  was  taken,  began  to  lofe    he    was    revolving    thefe  melancholy  thoughts  in  his        iis^ 
courage,  anJ  retire  ;  thofe  who  were  next  to  them  fol-    mind,  ambaifidors  arrived  at  his  camp  fmm  the  Syra-  Pyr.iius 
lowed  their  example,  and  in  a  Ihort  time  the  whole  yr-    cufians,  Agrigentincs,  and  Leontines,  imploring  the  af-  goes  into 

fiitance  of  hii  arms  t5  drive  out  the  Carthaginians,  and  ^"^''y- 
put  an   end  to    the  troubles  which  threatened  their  re- 
Ipeiftive  Itates  v.hh    utter  d;(lru<fllon.     Pyrrhus,  who 
w-anted    only  fome  honourable  pretence  to  leave  Italy, 
laid  hold  ot  this  ;  and  appoinring  M  lo  jrovemor  of  Ta- 


n;y  gave  way.  Pytrhus  having  attempted  fevcral  times 
in  va'U  to  rally  his  force?,  returned  to  the  charge  wi  h 
a  fmall  number  of  his  friends  and  the  moll  couragious 
of  his  officers.  With  thefe  he  fuftained  the  fury  of  the 
victorious  legions,  and   covered  the   retreat  of  his  own 


men.  But  being,  after  a  moll  gallant  behaviour,  dan-  rentum,  with  a  (Irong  gairif  m  to  ke:  p  the  inhabitants  in 
geroully  wounded,  he  retired  at  1  111  with  hib.  fmall  band 
in  good  order,  leaving  the  Romans  mailers  of  the  tielJ. 
As  th.e  fun  was  near  fetting,  the  Romans,  being  ex- 
tremely fatigued,  and  a  great  number  of  them  wound- 
ed, the  conlul  Snlplcius,  not  thinking  it  advifable  to 
purfue  the  enemy,  founded  a  retieat^repalTed  tiic  ilream, 


awe  during  his  abfence,  he  f;t  fail  for  Sicily  with  30,000 
foot  and  2500  horfe,  on  board  a  fleet  of  200  Ihlps. 
Here  he  was  at  fir;t  attended  with  great  fuccels  ;  but 
the  Sicilians,  dlf;^ulted  at  the  refolution  he  had  taken 
Oi  pafli'ig  over  into  Africa,  and  miicli  more  at  the  enor- 
mous exailions  and  extortions  of  his  minillcrs  and  coui- 


and   brought  his  troops  batk  to  the  camp.     Snlpicius    tiers,  had  fubmitted  partly   to  tlie    Carthaginians  and 
appeared  in  the  field  of  battle  the  next  day,  with  a  de-    partly  to  the  Mamcrtlnes.     When  Carthage  hearil  of 


fign  to  bring  the  Epirots  to  a  fecond  engagement ;  but 
finding  they  had  withdrawn  in  the  night  to  Tarentum, 
he  likewife  retired,  and  put  his  troops  into  winter-quar- 
ters in  Apulia. 

Both  armies  continued  quiet  in  thc'r  quarters  during 
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this  change,  new  troops  were  ralfed  all  over  Africa,  and 
a  numerous  army  fent  into  Sicily  to  recover  the  cities 
which  Pyrrhus  had  taken.  As  the  Sicilians  daily  de- 
ferted  from  him  in  crowds,  he  was  no  way  in  a  condi- 
tion, with  his  Epirots  alone,  to  withftaud  fo  powerful 
winter  ;  but  early  in  the  fpring  took  the  field  anew. —  an  enemy  ;  and  therefore,  when  deputies  came  to  him 
The  Romans  were  commanded  this  year  by  two  men  fr'jm  the  Tarentines,  Samiiites,  Bruttians,  and  Luca- 
of  great  fame,  whi.m  they  had  ralfed  to  the  conlulale  nians,  reprefenting  to  him  the  loifes  they  had  fuftained 
the  fecond  time  :  thefe  were  the  celebrated  C.  Fabri-  fmce  his  departure,  and  rcmonilrating,  that,  without 
cias  and  Q^iEmilius  Pappus  ;  who  no  fooner  arrived  his  affillance,  they  mull  fall  a  facrifice  to  the  Romans, 
in  Apulia,  then  they  led  their  troops  into  the  territory  he  laid  hold  of  that  opportunity  to  abandon  the  ifland,  jjg 
of  Tarentum.  Pyrrhus,  who  had  received  confiderable  and  return  to  Italy.  His  fleet  was  attacked  by  that  of  He  returns 
jeinforcements  from  Epirus,  met  them  near  the  fron-  Carthage;  and  his  army,  after  their  landing,  by  the 'iito  Ital/. 
tiers,  and  encamped  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  Ro-  Mamertines.  But  Pyrrhus  havii;g,  by  his  heroic  bra- 
mau  army.  Whle  the  confuls  were  waiting  here  for  a  very,  ei'caped  all  danger,  marched  along  the  fea  fhore, 
favourable  opportunity  to  give  battle,  a  meflenger  from  in  order  to  reach  Tarentum  that  way.  As  he  paffed 
Nicias,  the  king's  phyiician,  delivered  a  letter  to  Fabri-  through  the  country  of  the  Locrians,  who  had  not 
cius  ;  wherein  the  t:altor  offered  to  take  off  his  mafter  long  before  malFacred  the  troops  he  had  left  there,  he 
by  p.iifon,  provided  the  cinful  would  prcmil'e  him  a  not  only  exercTed  all  fvirts  of  cruelty  on  the  inhabi. 
reward  proportionable  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  fcrvice.  tants,  but  plundered  the  temple  of  Proierpine  to  fupply 
The  virtuous  Roman,  being  filled  with  horror  at  the  the  wants  of  his  army.  The  immenfe  riches  whi.h  he 
bare  propiiil  ot  fuch  a  crime,  immediately  communlca-  found  there,  were,  by  his  order,  fent  to  Tarentum  by 
ted  the  alfair  to  h's  colleigue  ;  who  readily  joined  with  fea ;  but  the  fliips  that  carried  them  beirg  d  .Ihed 
him  in  writing  a  letter  fi  Pyrrhus,  wherein  they  warn-  againft  the  rocks  by  a  tempeft,  and  the  mariners  all  loft, 
ed  him,  without  dilcovcring  the  criminal,  to  take  care  this  proud  prince  was  convinced, fays  Llvy, that  the  gods 
of  himfeh,  and  be  upon  his  guard  agalnft  the  treache-  were  not  imaginary  beings,  and  caufed  all  the  treal'urc, 
M  us  deligns  of  thofe  about  him.  Pyrrhus,  out  of  a  which  the  fea  had  thrown  upon  the  (hore,  to  be  care- 
deep  fenfe  of  gratitude  for  fo  great  a  benefit,  releafed  fully  gathered  up,  and  replaced  in  the  temple  :  nay,  to 
immediately,  without  ranfom,  all  the  prifoners  he  had  appeafe  the  wrath  of  the  angry  goddefs,  he  put  all 
taken.  But  the  Romans,  dijdaiaing  to  accept  cither  thnfe  10  death  who  had  advifed  him  to  plunder  her  tem- 
i  favour  horn  an  enemy,  or  a  reconipence  for  no":  com-    pie.     However,  fiiperftltlon  made    the  ancients  afcribe 

to  this  n&  of  impiety  all  the  misfortunes  which  after- 
warels  befel  that  unhappy  prince. 

Pyrrhus  at  lengtli  arrived  at  Tarentum  ;  but  of  the 
army  he  had  earned  into  Sicily,  he  brought  back  into 


'ing  the  blackeft  tieachery,  declared,  that  they 
would  nrt  receive  their  prifoners  but  by  way  of  ex- 
change ;  and  accordingly  fent  to  Pyrrhus  an  equal  num- 
ber of  Saninite  and  Tarentlne  prifoners. 


As  the  king  of  Epirus  grew  every  day  more  weary  Italy  only  2000  horfe  and  not  quite  20,000  foot.  He 
of  a  war  which  he  feared  would  end  in  his  illfgrace,  he  therefore  reintorced  tliem  wih  the  bell  troops  he  could 
fent  Cyneas  a  fecond  time  to  Rome,  to  try  whether  he  raiie  in  the  countries  of  the  Samnltes,  Lucanlans,  and 
could,  with  his  artful  harangues,  prevail  upon  the  con-  Biutti-ms;  and  hearing  that  the  two  new  confuls,  Cu- 
fcMpt  father.s  to  hearken  to  an  accommodation,  upon 
liich  terms  as  were  coniillent  with  his  honour.  But 
the  ambafiador  f  und  the  fenators  fteady  in  their  for- 
jner  refolution,  and  determined  not  to  enter  into  a  trea- 
ty with  his  marter  till  he  had  left  Italy,  and  withdrawn 

fiK)m  thence  all  his  forces.  This  gave  the  king  great  ncventum.  But  the  conful  having  notice  <  f  lils  ap- 
uneafinefs  J  for  he  had  already  loft  moft  of  his  veteran  proach,  went  out  of  his  intrencl.nients  with  a  flrong 
iroops  and  beft  officers,  and  was  fenfible  that  he  Ihould    detachment  of  h^'onaiies  to  OiCei  hiin  j  ripulfed  his 

v.il. 


rins  Denta'us  and  Cornelius  Lentulus,  had  divided 
their  forces,  the  one  invading  Lucania  and  the  other 
Samnium,  he  likewiie  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies, 
marctiing  with  the  choice  of  his  Epirots  agalnft  Den- 
ta'us,  in  hopes  of  furprillng  him  in  his  camp  ne.ir  Be- 
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Rome,     van-guard,  put  many  of  tlie  Epirots  to  tlie  fword,  and  in  Sicily.     In  order  to  keep  this  governor  in  his  duty,     Rome. 
'^"''^'~*^  took  Ibnic  ot  tlieir  eleph.ints.    Curius  encouraged  wilh  lie  is  faid  to  have  made  him  a  very  ftrange  prcfunt,  viz.  *"^^^''"^' 
this  fucccfs,  marched  his  army  into  the  Taurafian  fields,  a  chair  covered  with  the  Ikin  of  Nicias,  the  treacherous 
and  drew  it  up  in  a  plain  which  was  wide  enough  for  phyfician,  whohadotlered  Fabricius  to  jwifon  his  mafter. 
Iiis  troops,  but  too   narrow  for  the  Epirot  phalanx,  the  After    all   thefc    difguiles  and  precautions,  Pyrrhus  at 
167        phalangites  being  fo  crowded  that  they  could  not  handle  lall  fet  fail  for   Epirus,  and  arrived  fafe  at  Acrocerau- 
Is  utterly     their  arms  without  difficulty.    But  th«  king's  eagernefs  nium    with    8000    foot  and  500  horfc  ;   after  having 
licfcutedby  jq  {j.y   j^jg  (Irength  and  (kill  wi;h  fo  renowned  a  com-  fpent  to  no  purpofe  fix  years  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
t  uriiij         mander,  made  him  engage  at  that  great  diiadvantage.       Tliough,  from  the  manner  in  which  Pyrrhus   took 
Upon  the  firft  fignal  the  ai5lion  began  ;   und  one  of  the  his  leave,  his   Italian  allies  had  little  reafon  to  expe.;i 
king's  wings  giving  way,  the  vidory  fcemed   to  incline  any  further  afliftance  from  him,  yet  they   continued  to 
to  the  Re  mans.     But  tl.at  wing  where  the  king  fouglit  amufe  thcmfelves  with  vain  hojies,  till  cert.iin  accounts 
in   perfcn  repulfed  the  enemy,  aad  diove  them  back  arrived  of  his  being  killed  at  tlie  fiege  of  Argos,  as  has        ifij 
quite  to  their  intrenchments.     Tliis  advantage   was  in  been  related  under  the  article    Ehkus.     This  threw  Who  are 
great  part  owing  to  the  elephants  ;  vvliich  Curius  per-  the  Samnit^-s  into  defpair:  fo  that  they   put  all  to  the  f"'"lu<:<l, 
ceiving,  commanded  a  corps  de  referve,  which  he  had  ilfue  of  a  general  baule  ;  in  which  they  vere  defeated  ^'     ""' 
ported  near  the  camp,  to  advance  and  fall  upi>n  the  ele-  with  fuch  dreadlul   llauLihter,  that  the  nation  is  fiid  to  become 
phants.     Thefe  carrying  burning  torches  in  one  hand,  have  been  almod  exterminated.     This  overthrow  was  niaiUrs  of 
and    ther  fwords  in  the  other,  threw  the  former  at  the  foon  followed  by  the  fubmilFion  of  the  Lucanians,  Brut-  all  Italy, 
elephants,  and    with    the     latter  defended  themfclves  tians,  Tarentiiies,  Sarcinates,  Picentes,  and  Salentines ; 
againft  their   guides;  by  which   means  they  were  both  fo  that  Rome   now  became  miftrel's  of  all  the  nations 
forced  to  give  way.     The  elephants  being  put  to  flight  from  the  remoteft  parts  of  Hctruri.i  to  the   Ionian  fea, 
broke  into  the  phalanx,  dole  as  it  was,  and  there  caufed  ar.d  fr.im  the  Tyrrhenian  fea  to  the  Adriatic.  All  thefe 
a  general  diioider  ;  which  was  incteafed  by  a  remark-  nations,  however,    did  not  enjoy  the  fame  privileges, 
able  accident:  for  it  is  faid,  that  a  young  elephant  be-  Some  were  entirely  fuhjcft  to  the  republic,  and  had  no 
ing  wounded,  and  thereupon   making  a  dreadful  iioife,  laws  hut  what  th^-y  received  fj  cm  thence  ;  others  re- 
the  mother  cjuitting  her  rank,  and  hallening  to  the  af-  taineJ  their  old  laws  ar.d  cuftoms,  but  in  fubjefti(>n  to 
fiftance  of  her  young  one,  put  thole  who  If  ill  kept  their  the  republic  :  fome  were   tributary  ;  and  otlicrs  allies, 
•anks  into  the  utmofl  confulion.     But,  however  that  who  were  obliged  to   furnllh  troops    at  their  own  ex- 
he,  it  is  certain  that  the  Rom.ans  obtained  at  lad  a  com-  pence  when  the  Romans  required.     Some  had  the  pri- 
p'cte    viflory.     Orofius    and    Eutropius    tell    us  that  vilege  of  Roman  citi/enlhip,  their  foldicrs  being  incor- 
Pjrrhus's  army  conl'illed    of  8o,coo    foot    and  6000  poratcd  in  the  legions  ;  while  othess  had  a  right  of  fiif- 
horfe,  including  his  Epirots  and    allies;  wheieas  the  frage  in  the  elections  made  by  the  centuiie.-.     Thefe 
tonfular  army   was  fcarce  20,cco  ftrong.     Thofe  who  different  degrees  of  honour,  privileges,  and  liberty,  weie 
exaggerate  the  king's  lofs  lay,  that  the  number  of  the  founded  on  tlie  different  terms  granted  to  the  conquer- 
;lain  on  his  fide  amounted  to  jcoco  men  ;  but  others  ed  nations  when  they  furrendered,  and  were  afterwards 
reduce  it  to    20,000.     All  writers   agree,  that    Curius  increafed  according  to  their  fidelity  and    the  fervices 
took  I  2C0  prifoners  and  eight  elephants.     This  victory,  tliey  did  the  republic.  j,, 
which  was  the  moft  decilive   Rome  had  ever  gained,        The  Romans  now  became  refpeifted  by  foreign  r.a- other  con- 
brought  ail  Italy  under  lubjecftion,  and  paved   the  way  tions,  and  received  ambaffadors  from  Ptolemy  Philadel- quells 
frr  thofe  vaft  conquefls  which  afterwards    made    the  phus  king  of  Egypt,  and  from  ApoUonia  a  city  of  Ma- f"*"*"^ ''y 
if,?.        Romans  mailers  of  the  whole  known  world.  cedon.     Senfible  of  their  own  importance,  they   now ''^^ '^°" 
He  a!  an-         Pyrrhus  being  no  way  in  a  condition,  after  the  great  granted   protedtion  to  whatever  nation  rcquefted  it  of 
dons  hi»      lofs  he  had  fullained,  to  keep   the   field,  retired  to  Ta-  them  ;  but  this  not  with  a   view  of  ferving  one  party, 
rcntum,  attended  only    by  a   fmall  body   of  horfe,  lea-  but  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  fubjc^ing 
ving  ihe  Romans  in  full  polfedion  of  his  camp  ;  which  both.     In    this    manner    they  allilled  the  Maniertines 
they  io  much  admired,  that  they  made  it  ever  alter  a  againft  Hiero  king  of  Syracufc,  wliich   brought   on  the 
model  to  form  theirs   by.     And  now  the  king  of  Epi-  wars  witli  the  Carthaginians,  which  terminated  in  the 
rus  ref  Ived  to  leave  Italy  as  foon  as  pollible  ;  but  con-  total  dellruflion  of  that  ancient  republic,  as  has  been 
ceak'd   his  defign,   and    endeavoured    to  keep  up  the  related  under  the  article  Carthage.     The  interval  l;)e- 
drooping  fpirits  of  his  allies,  by  giving  them  hopes  of  tween  the  fiiil  and  fecond    Punic  wars  was  by  the  Ro- 
fpecdy  fuccours  from  Greece.     Accordingly    he    dif-  mans  employed  in  reducing  the  Boii  and  Ligurians, 
patched  ambali'adors  into  iEtolia,    Illyricum,  and   Ma-  who  had   revolted.     Thefe  were  Gaulilh  nations,  and 
cedon,  demai  ding  ftipplies  of  men  and  m.  ney.     But  had  always  been  very  formidable  to  tlie  Romans,  who 
tiie  anfwers  from  thole  courts  not  proving   favourable,  now  gave  one  of  their  coiifuls  a  notable  defeat.     How- 
he  forged  fuch  as  might  pleafe  thofe  whom  he  was  wil-   ever,  he    foon  after  fufficiently  revengc^d  himfelf,  and 
ling  to  deceive  ;  and  by  this  means  fuppnrted  the  con-  defeated  the  enemy  with  gieat  flaugluer  ;    though  it 
rage  of  his  friends,  and  kept  his  enemy  in  play.     When  was  not  till  lome  time  after,  and  with  a   good   deal    t 
he  could  conceal  liis  departure  );o  longer,  he  pretended  dilhculty,  that  they  were  totally  lubducd.    During  tliii 
to  beon  a  fudden  in  a  great  pafllon  at  the  dilatorinefs  interval  alf),  the  Romans  Ici/id  on   the  iflands  ot  Sar- 
ofhis  friends  in  fending  him  fuccours;  and   acquainted  dinia,  Corfica,  .^nd   Malta;  auvl  in  the  year  2  kj  I?.  C. 
the  Tarenlines,  that  he  mull   go  and  bring  them  over  the  two  former  were  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  pr  wince. 
.   Irmftlf.     However,  he   left  behind  him  a  Itrong  garri-  Papirlus,  who  had  lubduedCorfica, demanded  a  triumph; 
fon  in  the  citadel  of  Tarenlum,  under  the  command  of  but   not  havmg  inttr.ll  enough  to  (  bt.iin  it,  he  took  a 
the  fame  Milo  who  had  kept  it  for  liinj  during  his  flay   method  entirely  new  10    do   liimfeil  julUce.     He   put 
I                                                                                                                                                                      him- 
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hlinfelf  at  the  head  of  his  viflorious  army,  and  marched 
to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latialls,  on  the  hill  of  Alba, 
with  all  the  pomp  that  attended  triumphant  viflors  at 
Rome.  He  made  no  other  alteration  in  the  ceremony, 
but  that  of  wearing  a  crown  of  myrtle  inftead  of  a 
crown  of  laurel,  and  this  on  account  of  his  having  de- 
feated the  Corficans  in  a  place  where  there  was  a  grove 
of  niyides.  The  example  of  Papirius  was  afterwards 
followed  by  a  great  many  generals  to  whom  the  fenate 
refufed  triumphs. 

The  next  year,  when  M.  iEmilius  Barbula  and  M. 
Junius  Pera  were  confuls,  a  new  war  fprung  up  in  a 
kingdom  out  of  Italy.  Illyriium,  properly  fo  called, 
which  bordered  upon  Macedon  and  Epirus,  was  at  this 
time  governed  by  a  woman  named  Teuta,  the  widow 
of  king  Agron,  and  guardian  to  her  fon  Pinxus,  who 
was  under  age.  The  fuccefs  cf  her  late  hufband  againft 
the  ./Etolians  had  fluflied  her  to  fitch  a  degree,  that, 
inftead  of  fettling  the  affairs  of  her  ward  in  peace,  fhe 
commanded  her  fubjedsto  cruife  along  the  coall,  feize 
all  the  fliips  they  met,  take  what  places  they  could,  and 
fpare  no  nation.  Her  pirates  had,  purfuant  to  her  or- 
ders, taken  and  plundered  many  lliips  belonging  to  the 
Roman  merchants  ;  and  her  troops  were  then  befieging 
the  ifland  of  Ilfa  in  the  Adriatic,  though  the  inhabi- 
tants had  put  thcmfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  re- 
public. Upon  the  com.plaints  therefore  of  the  Italian 
m:rchants,  and  to  protedt  the  people  of  Ufa,  the  fenate 
fent  two  ambalFiidors  to  the  Illyrian  queen,  Lucius  and 
Caius  Coruncanu?,  to  demand  of  her  that  ihe  would 
reftrain  herfubjects  from  infefting  the  fea  witli  pirates. 
She  anfwered  them  haughtily,  that  fhe  could  only  pro- 
mife  that  her  fubjefls  fhould  not  for  the  future  attack 
tlie  Romans  in  her  njmt,  and  by  public  authority  : 
"  but  as  for  asy  thing  more,  it  is  not  cuflomary  with  us 
(faid  fhe)  to  lay  reftraints  on  (>ur  fubjedls,  nor  wdl  we 
forbid  them  to  reap  thofe  advantages  from  the  fea  which 
it  offers  them.""  Your  cuftoms  then  (r.  plied  the  young- 
«ft  of  the  ambafiadors)  are  very  different  from  ours. 
At  Rome  w;  make  public  examples  of  thofe  fubjefts 
■who  injure  others,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  Teuta, 
we  can,  by  our  arms,  force  yi  u  to  reform  the  abules  of 
your  bad  go^onment.''  Thefe  unfeafonablc  threaten- 
ings  provoked  Teuta,  whowas  naturally  a  proud  and  im- 
perious woman,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  without  regard 
to  the  right  of  nations,  llie  caufed  the  ambaffadors  to 
be  murdered  on  their  return  home. 

When  fo  notorious  an  infra&ion  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions was  known  at  Rome,  the  people  demanded  ven- 
geance and  the  fenate  having  firft  honoured  the  manes 
of  the  ambaffadors,  by  erefting,  as  was  ufual  in  fuch 
cafes,  ftatues  three  feet  high  to  their  memory,  ordered 
a  fleet  to  be  equipped,  and  troops  raifed,  with  all  pof- 
fible  expedition.  But  now  Teuta,  reflefting  on  the 
enormity  of  her  proceedings,  fent  an  embaffy  to  Rome 
affuring  the  fenate  that  ihe  had  no  hand  in  the  murder 
cf  the  ambaffadors,  and  offering  to  deliver  up  to  the 
republic  thofe  who  had  committed  that  barbarous  af- 
faffination.  The  Romans  being  at  that  t'me  tlireaten- 
ed  with  a  war  from  the  Gauls,  were  ready  to  accept 
this  fatisf.i(ftion  :  but  in  the  mean  time  the  Illyrian  fleet 
having  gained  fome  adv-intage  over  that  of  the  Acha;- 
ans,  and  taken  the  ifland  of  Corcyra,  near  Epirus,  this 
fuccefs  made  Teuta  believe  hcrfelf  invincible,  and  for- 
get the  promife  fhe  had  made  to  the  Remans ;  nay,  (he 
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fent  her  fleet  to  feize  on  the  ifland    of  Iffa,  which  the     Ron^e. 
Romans  had  taken  under  their  protection.  n—^-v*. 

Hereupon  the  con.'uls  for  the  new  year,  P.  Pofthu- 
mius  Albinius  and  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus,  embarked 
for  niyricum  ;  Fulvius  having  the  command  of  the  fleet, 
which  confided  of  100  galleys;  and  Pofthumius of  the 
land  forces,  which  amounted  to  20,000  foot,  befides  a 
fmall  body  of  hurfe.  Fulvius  appeared  with  his  fleet 
before  Corcyra  in  the  Adriatic,  and  was  put  in  pof- 
feflion  both  of  the  ifland  and  city  by  Demetrius  of 
Pharos,  governor  of  the  place  for  Queen  Teuta.  Nor 
was  this  all ;  Demetrius  found  means  to  make  the  in- 
habitants of  Apollonia  drive  out  the  Illyrian  garrifon, 
and  admit  into  their  city  the  Roman  troops.  As  Apol- 
lonia was  one  of  the  keys  of  Illyricum  on  the  fide  of 
Macedon,  the  confuls,  who  had  hitherto  afted  jointly, 
no  fooner  faw  themfclves  in  poffeffion  of  it  than  they 
feparated,  the  fleet  cruifing  along  the  coatl,  and  the 
army  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  queen's  domi- 
nions. The  Andyoeans  Parthini,  and  Atintanes,  vo- 
luntarily fubmitted  to  Poflhumius,  being  induced  by 
the  perfuafions  of  Demetrius  to  fhake  off  the  Illyrian 
yoke.  Theconfut  being  now  in  poffefllon  of  mi'fl  of 
the  inland  towns,  returned  to  the  coafl,  where,  with 
the  afllllance  of  the  fleet,  he  took  many  ftrong-holds, 
among  which  was  Nutria,  a  place  of  great  flrength,  and 
defended  by  a  numeious  garrifon  ;  fo  that  it  made  a  vi- 
gorous delence,  the  Romans  having  loft  before  it  a  great 
many  private  men,  feveral  legionary  tribunes,  and  one 
quarter.  However,  this  1.  fs  was  repaired  by  the  ta- 
king 0140  Illyrian  veffels,  which  were  returning  home 
laden  with  booty.  At  length  the  Roman  fleet  appeared 
before  Iffa,  whiih,  by  Teuta's  order,  was  (fill  clofely 
befieged,  notwithftanding  the  loffes  Ihe  had  futlained. 
However,  upon  the  approach  of  the  Roman  fleet,  the 
lUyrians  difperfcd  ;  but  the  Phaiians,  who  ferved  among 
them,  followed  the  example  of  their  countryman  Deme- 
trius, and  joined  the  Romans,  to  whom  the  Iffani  rea- 
dily fubmitted. 

In  the  mean  timeSp.  Corvilius  and  Q^Fabius  Maxi- 
mus  being  raifed  to  the  confulate  a  fectnd  time,  Pofl- 
humius was  recalled  from  Illyricum,  and  refufed  a  tri- 
umph for  having  been  too  prodigal  of  the  Roman  blood  ^ 
at  the  fiege  of  Nutria.  His  colleague  Fulvius  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  land  forces  in  his  room,  in 
quality  of  proconful.  Hereupon  Teuta,  who  had  foun- 
ded great  hopes  on  the  change  of  the  confuls,  retired  to 
one  of  her  flrong-holds  called /i/i;zo«,  and  from  thence 
early  in  the  fpring  fent  an  embaffy  to  Rome.  The  fe- 
nate refufed  to  treat  with  her  ;  but  granted  the  young 
king  a  peace  upon  the  following  ci^nditions:  i.  That 
he  ihould  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  tJie  republic.  2.  That 
he  fhould  furrendcr  part  of  his  dominions  to  the  Ro- 
mans. 3.  That  he  fhould  never  fuffer  above  three  of 
his  (hips  of  war  at  a  time  to  fail  beyond  Lyffus,  a  town 
on  the  confines  of  Macedon  and  Illyricum.  The  places 
he  yielded  to  the  Romans,  in  virtue  of  this  treaty,  were 
the  iflands  of  Corcyra,  Iifa,  and  Pharos,  the  city  of 
Dyrrhachium,  and  the  country  of  the  Atintanes.  Soon 
after  Teuta,  either  out  of  fiiame,  or  compelled  by  a  fe- 
cret  article  of  the  treaty,  abdicated  tlie  regency,  and 
Demetrius  fucceeded  her. 

Before  this  war  was  ended,  the  Romans  were  alarm-  of  lnKibri» 
ed  by  new  motions  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  great  progrefsand  Ligu- 
which  the  Carthaginians  made  in  Spain.     At  this  time  f'a  fubd»« 
?    A  alfo"!' 
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Rome,     alfo  the  fears  of  the  people  were  excited  by  a  prophecy 
-'-'''"^  faid  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Sybilhne  booki,  that  tlie 
Gauls   and   Greeks   Ihould  one  day  be  in  podetlion  of 
Rome.    This  prophecy, however,  the  fenate  found  mtans 
to  elude,  as  they  pretended,  by  biiiying  two  Gauls  and 
two  Greeks  alive,  and  then  telling  the   miiltitiiJe  that 
the    Gauls   and  Greeks  were  now  in  the  poircllion  ot 
Rome.     The  diflicultiei  whih   fupcrltition  liad  raifed 
bting  thus  fiirmounced,  the  Romans  made  vail  prepara- 
tions againll  the  Gauls,  wliom  they  feem  to  have  dread- 
ed above  all  other  rations.     Some  fay  that  the  number 
offerees  raifed  by  the  Romans  on  this  occafion  amount- 
«d  to  no  fewer  than  8oo,oco  men.  Of  this  incredible 
multitude  248,000  foot  and   26,000  horfe  were  Ro- 
mans or  Campanians  ;  neverthelefs,  the  Gauls,  with  only 
50,000  foot  and  20,coo  horfe,  forced  a  pallage  through 
Httiuria,  and  took   the   road  towards   Rome.     Here 
they   had  the  good  fortune  at  firlt  to  defeat  one  of  the 
Roman  armies  ;  but  being  foon  after  met  by  two  others, 
they  were  utterly  defeated,  with   the  lofs  of  more   than 
50,000  ot   their  number.     The   Romans  then  entered 
their  country,  which  they  cruelly  ravaged  ;  but  a  plague 
breaking  out    in  their  army,   obliged  them  to  return 
home.     This   was  followed  by  a  new  war,  in  which 
thofe  Gauls  who  inhabited  Infubria,  and  Ligaria  were 
totally  fubdued,  and  their  country  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province.     Thefe  conquelfs   were  followed  by  that  of 
Illiia;  Dimalum,  a  city  of  importance  in  lUyricum; 
and  Pharc  s,  an  iiland  in  the  Adriatic  fea. 

The  fecond  Punic  war  for  fome  time  retarded  the 
conquell  of  the  Roman,,  and  even  threatened  their 
riate  with  entire  deftruflion  ;  but  Hannibal  being  at 
lad  recalled  from  Italy,  and  entirely  defeated  at  Zama, 
they  made  peace  upon  fuch  advantageous  terms  as  gave 
them  an  entire  fuperiority  over  tliat  republic,  which 
they  not  long  after  entirely  fubverted,  as  has  been  re- 
lated in  the  hiftory  ot  CaarHAGE. 

The  fucceliful  iffue  of  the  fecond  Punic  war  had 
Tr''rive"s''a'"  g"""'^/  increafed  the  extent  of  the  Roman  empiie. 
itjfull  They  weie  now  mafters  of  all  Sicily,  the  Mediterra- 
citent,  nean  ifl.inds,  and  great  part  of  Spain  ;  and,  through 
the  dilfcnlions  of  the  Afiatic  Hates  with  the  king  of  Ma- 
ccdon,  a  pretence  was  new  found  for  carrying  their 
arms  into  thefe  parts.  The  Gauls  in  the  mean  time, 
however,  continued  their  incuilions,  but  now  cealed  tJ 
be  formidable  ;  while  the  kings  of  M.icedon,  through 
mifconducl,  were  firll  obliged  to  fubmit  to  a  difadvau- 
tageous  peace,  and  at  lalt  totally  fubdued  (fee_  Mace- 
don).  The  reduction  of  Macedon  was  foon  followed 
by  that  of  all  Greece,  either  by  the  name  of  allies  or 
otherwife  ;  while  Antiochus  the  Great,  to  whom  Han- 
nibal fled  for  protection,  by  an  unfuccefsful  war  liift 
give  the  Rom.ans  a  footing  in  Af:a  (fee  Syria).  The 
Spaniards  and  Gauls  continued  to  be  the  moll  obilinate 
enemies.  The  former,  particularly,  were  rather  exter- 
minated than  reduced;  and  even  this  required  the  ut- 
moil  care  and  vigilance  of  Scipio  iEmilianus,  the  con- 
queror of  Carthage,  to  exeeutc.     S;e  Spain  and  Nu- 

MANTIA. 

Thus  the  Ronians  attained  to   a  height  of  power  fu- 

periorto  any  other  nation  in  the  world  ;  but  now  a  fe- 

'74        dition  broke  out,  which  we  may  fay  was  never  teiniina- 

Seditioii  cf  |.^j  i^yj  ^^,j,;^  j1,,  overthrow  of  the  republic.     This  had 

^a  Gmc-    .^^  ojjgin  from  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  dcfcen- 

ded  from  a  f.aiiily  which,  thoui;h  pkb-ian,  was  as  illii- 
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llrious  as  any  in  the  commcnwealth 
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His  father  had      Rome, 
been  twice  railed  to  the  cimfulate,  was  a  great  general,  ''^'"^  ""^ 
and  had  been   honoured  with  two  triumphs.     But  he 
was  ftill  more  renowned  for  his  domcllic  virtues  and  pro- 
bity,   than  for  his   birth  or  valour.     He  married  the 
daughter  of  the  lirft  Africanus,  laid  to  be  the  pattern 
ot  her  fcx,  and  the  prodigy  of  her  age  ;  and  had  by 
her  feveral  children,  cf  whom  three  only  arrived  to  ma- 
turity of  age,  Tiberius  Gracchus  Caias  Gracchus,  and 
a  daughter  named  Siwpronij,  who  was  married   to  the 
fecond  Africanus.     Tiberius,  the  eldelt,  was   deemed 
the  moll  acccnipliihed  youth  In  Rome,  with  refpeft  to 
the  qualities  both  of  body  and  mind.     His  extraordina- 
ry talents  were  heiglitened  by  a  noble  air,  an  engaging 
countenance,   and  all   thofe    winning  graces  of  nature 
which  recommend  merit.     He  made  his  firll  campaigns 
under  his  brother-in-law,  and   dillinguilhed  himfclf  on 
all  occalions  by 'is  courage,  and  by  the  prudence  of  his 
condu(fl.  When  he  returned  to  Rome,  he  applied  him- 
felf  to   the   llud)-^  of  eloquence  ;  and  at  30   years  old 
was  accounted  the  befl  orator  of  his  age.     He  married 
die   daughter  of  Appius  Claudius,  who  had  been  for- 
merly conful  and  cenfor,  and  was  tiien  prince  of  the  fe- 
nate-    He  continued  for  fome  time  in  the  fentiments 
both  of  his  own  and  his  wife's  family,  and   fupported 
the  interefts  of  the  patricians  ;  but  wltliout  openly  at- 
tacking the  popular  faiftion.     He  was  the  chief  author 
and  iicgociator  of  that  Ihameful  neceifary  peace  with 
the  Numantines  ;  which  the  lenate,  with  theutmoft  in- 
jullice,  dlf.uinullcd,  and  condemned  the  conful,  the  qnte- 
llor,  and  all  the  officers  who  had  figned  it,   to  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  Numantines  (fee  Numantia).     The 
people  indeed,  out  of  efteem  fur   Gracchus,  would  not 
iufter  him  to  be  facrificed  :   but,  however,   he  had  juft 
reafon   to   complain,   both    of  the  fenate  and    people, 
for    pafllng  fo  Icandalous  a  decree   againft  his  general 
and  himfelf,  and  breaking  a  treaty  whereby  the  lives  ot 
fo  many  citizens  had    been  faved.     But  as  the  fenate 
had    chiefly   promoted  fuch   bale  and  iniquitous  pro- 
ceedings, he  refolved  in    due   time  to  fliow  his  refent- 
ment  againft  the  party  which  had  contributed  moll  to 
his  difgrace. 

In  order  !o  thi?,  he  Hood  for  tiie  tribunelhip  of  the 
people;  which  he  no  fooner  obtained,  than  lie  refolved 
to  attack  the  nobility  in  tlie  moll  tender  part.  They 
had  ufurped  lands  unjultly  ;  cultivated  them  by  {laver, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  public  ;  and  had  lived  fof 
about  250  years  in  open  defiance  to  ihe  Licinian  law, 
by  which  it  was  enaifled  that  no  citi/cn  fliould  polfeli 
more  than  500  acres.  This  law  Tib.  Gracchus  rtlol- 
ved  to  revive,  and  by  that  means  revenge  hlmfelt  on 
the  patricians.  But  it  was  not  revenge  alone  which 
prompted  him  to  embark  in  fo  dangerous  an  attempt. 
It  is  pretended,  that  iiis  mother  Cornelia  animated  him 
to  undertake  fomething  worthy  both  of  his  and  her  fa- 
mily. The  reproaches  cf  l;ls  mother,  the  authority  of 
fome  great  men,  namely  of  l-.is  fither- in-law  Appius 
Claudius,  of  p.  Cralfus  the  fonlijlx  inaximiis,  and  of 
Mulius  SccEvola,tlie  m(ill  learned  civilian  in  Rome,  and 
his  natural  thirll  af:er  glory,  joined  witir  an  eager  defire 
of  revenge,  confpired  to  draw  liiin  into  this  moil  un- 
fortunate fcheme.  J., 

The  law,  as  he  firfl  drew  it   up,  was  very  mild  :  for  a  new  law 
it  only  eradcd,  that  thofe  who  polfelfed  more  than  jcc  propofed 
acres  cf  land  Uiould  part  with  the  overplus ;  and  that  by  Urac- 

tlie  '""'• 
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Rowf.  the  full  value  of  the  faid  lands  fnoulJ  be  pnid  them  out 
^— '-v--«»'  ,,(•  [],j  public  tie.ifuty.  The  lands  thus  jiurchai'cd  by 
the  public  were  to  be  divided  among  tJie  p^mr  citizens; 
and  cullivHted  eltlier  by  theinfelves  or  by  IVecmen,  who 
•were  upon  the  fpot.  Tib.iius  yllowed  every  child  t)f  a 
family  to  hold  250  acres  in  his  own  name,  over  and 
above  what  was  allowed  to  the  father.  Nothing  could 
be  more  mild  than  this  new  law ;  fince  by  tlie  Licinian 
he  might  have  abfolutcly  deprived  the  lich  ot  the  lands 
they  unjiltly  poflclfed,  and  made  them  accountable  for 
the  prolits  lliey  had  received  from  ihem  during  their 
Irng  poileflion.  But  the  rich  patricians  could  not  fo 
much  as  bear  the  name  of  the  lArhiiaii  lacL',  though 
thus  qualified.  Thoic  chiefly  of  the  fenatcrial  and  eque- 
llrian  order  oxlaimed  airaiuft  it,  and  were  continually 
mounting  the  roltra  one  after  another,  in  order  to  dif- 
fuude  the  people  from  accepting  a  law  which,  they 
faid,  would  raife  dillurbances,  that  r.-.ight  prove  more 
dar.gcr<)\is  than  the  evils  which  Tiberius  pretended  to 
redrefs  by  the  promulgation  of  it.  Thus  the  zealous 
tribune  was  obliged  day  after  day  to  enter  the  lifts  with 
frefh  adyerfaries ;  but  he  ever  got  the  better  of  them 
boih  in  point  of  eloquence  and  argument. 

The  people  were  charmed  to  hear  him  maintain  the 
caufe  of  the  unfortunate  with  fo  much  fucccf ,  and  be- 
llowed on  him  the  higheft  ccmmendations.  The  rich 
therefore  had  recourfe  to  violence  and  ca  umny,  in  or- 
der to  deflroy,  ct  at  lealt  to  difcredit,  the  tribune.  It 
is  faid  they  hired  alfaflins  to  difpatch  him  ;  but  they 
could  not  put  their  wicked  defiirn  in  execu.ion,  Grac- 
chus being  always  attended  to  and  from  the  roftra  by 
u  guard  of  about  4C00  men.  His  adveriarics  thereUae 
endeavoured  to  ruin  his  reputation  by  the  blackeft  ca- 
lumnies. They  gave  out  that  he  aimed  at  monarchy  ; 
and  publifhed  pretended  plots  laid  ibr  crownii  g  him 
king.  But  the  people,  without  giving  ear  to  fuch 
groundlefs  reports,  made  it  their  whole  bufinefs  to  en- 
courage their  tribune,  who  was  hazarding  both  his  life 
and  reputation  for  their  fakes. 

When  the  day  came  on  which  this  law  was  to  be 
accepted  or  rejcded  by  the  people  aifembltd  in  the  co- 
mitium,  Gracchus  began  with  haranguing  the  mighty 
croud  which  an  afiair  of  fuch  impoitance  had  brought 
together  both  from  the  ci:y  and  country.  In  his  fpeech 
he  fhowed  the  juftice  of  the  law  wit!i  fo  much  elo- 
quence, made  fo  moving  a  defcription  of  th;  miftries 
of  the  meaner  fort  of  people,  and  at  the  fame  time  fct 
forth  in  fuch  odious  colours  the  ullirpation  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  and  the  immenfe  riches  which  the  avarice 
and  rapacioufnefs  of  the  great  had  raked  together, 
that  the  peoph,  traniported  with  fury,  demanded  with 
loud  cries  the  billets,  that  they  might  give  their  fuf- 
frages.  Then  Gracchus,  finding  the  minds  of  the  ci- 
tizens in  that  warmth  and  emotion  which  was  necef- 
f  iry  for  the  fuccefs  of  his  defign,  ordered  the  law  to  be 
,-6  read. 
Opjiofcdby  But  unluckily  one  of  the  tribunes,  by  name  Miir.:us 
the  tiibunc  (5(7a^,/oj  Cjcc'ina,  who  had  always  profellld  a  great 
Oiftavius.  friendlhip  for  Gracchus,  having  been  gained  over  by 
the  i^atricians,  declared  againlt  the  proceedings  ot  his 
friend  and  colleague  ;  and  pronounced  the  word  which 
had  been  always  awful  in  the  mouth  of  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  Velo,  "  I  forbid  it."  As  Octavius  was  a  man 
of  an  unblameable  charaiSer,  and  had  liith.erto  been 
very  zealous  for  the  publication  of  the  law,  Gracchus 
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was  greatly  furprifed  nt  this  unexpefiedoppofiiion  from 
his  friend.  However,  he  kept  his  temper,  and  only  de- 
fired  the  people  to  affemble  again  the  next  day  to  hear 
their  two  tiiljunes,  one  in  defence  of,  the  other  in  op- 
polition  to,  the  law  propofcd.  The  people  met  at  the 
time  appointed  ;  when  Gracchus  addrcfling  hinifelf  to 
his  colleague,  conjured  him  by  the  mutual  duties  of 
their  function,  and  by  the  bonds  of  their  ancient  friend- 
fliip,  not  to  oppofc  the  good  of  the  people,  whom  they 
weic  bound  in  honour  to  proteft  againll  the  ufurpati(.u 
of  the  great  i  nay,  taking  his  colleague  afide,  he  addrtf- 
fed  him  thus,  "  Perhaps  you  are  perfonally  concernetl 
to  oppofe  this  law  ;  if  fo,  I  mean,  if  you  have  more 
than  the  five  hundred  acre".,  I  myfelf,  poor  as  I  am,  en- 
gage to  pay  you  in  money  what  you  will  lofe  in  land." 
But  Ocfavius,  cither  out  of  fliame,  or  from  a  principle 
of  honour,  continued  immoveable  in  the  party  he  had 
embraced. 

Gracchus  therefore  had  recourfe  to  another  expe- 
dient ;  which  was  to  fufpend  all  the  magiftrates  in 
Home  from  the  execution  of  their  ollices.  It  was  law- 
ful- for  any  tribune  to  take  this  Hep,  when  the  palling 
of  the  law  which  he  propofed  was  prevented  by  mere 
chicanery.  After  this,  he  alfembled  the  people  anew, 
and  made  a  fecond  attempt  to  fucceed  in  his  defign. 
When  all  things  were  got  ready  for  coUefling  the  luf- 
frages,  the  rich  privately  conveyed  away  the  urns  in 
which  the  tablets  were  kept.  This  kindled  the  tri- 
bune's indignation,  and  the  rage  of  the  people.  The 
comitium  was  like  to  become  a  field  ot  battle,  when 
two  venerable  fenators,  Manlius  and  Fulvius,  very  fea- 
fcnably  interpofed  ;  and  throwing  themfelves  at  the  tri- 
bune's feet,  prevailed  upon  him  to  fubmit  his  law  to 
the  judgment  of  the  confcript  fathers.  This  was  ma- 
king the  fenators  judges  in  their  own  caufe:  but  Grac- 
chus thought  the  law  fo  undeniably  juft,  that  he  could 
net  perfuade  himfclf  that  they  would  rejecfl  it ;  and  if 
they  did,  he  knew  that  the  incenfed  multitude  would 
no  longer  keep  any  meafures  with  them. 

The  fenate,  who  wanted  nothing  but  to  gain  time, 
affected  delays,  and  came  to  no  refolulion.  There  were 
indeed  feme  among  them,  who,  out  of  a  principle  of 
equity,  were  for  paying  fome  regard  to  the  complaints 
of  the  tribune,  and  for  facrificing  their  own  interefl  to 
tlie  relief  of  the  diftrelfed.  But  the  far  greater  part 
would  not  hear  of  any  compofition  whatf  jever.  Here- 
upon Gracchus  brought  the  affair  anew  before  the  people, 
and  earneftly  intreatcd  his  colleague  Oilavius  to  drop  his 
oppofition,  in  compaflion  to  the  many  unfortunate  people 
for  whom  he  interceded.  He  put  him  in  mind  of  their 
ancient  frieiidilup,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  affedion- 
ately  embraced  him.  But  Hill  Oclavius  was  inflexible. 
Hereupon  Gracchus  refolved  to  deprive  Octavius  of  his 
tribunelhip,  fince  he  alone  obflinately  withftood  the  de- 
firesof  the  whole  body  of  fo  great  a  people.  Having 
therefore  affembled  the  people,  he  t^ld  them,  that  fince 
his  colleague  and  he  were  divided  in  opinion,  and  the 
republic  fuffered  by  their  divifion,  it  was  the  province 
of  the  tribes  affembled  in  comitia  to  re-eflablifh  con- 
cord among  their  tribunes.  "  If  the  caufe  I  maintain 
(faid  he)  be,  in  your  opinion,  utijull,  I  am  ready  to 
give  up  my  feat  in  the  college.  On  the  contrary,  if 
you  judge  me  worthy  of  being  continued  in  your  fer- 
vice  in  this  ftation,  deprive  him  of  the  tribunefhip  who 
alone  obftrufts  my  wifhes,  As  foon  as  you  (hall  have 
3  A  2  nominated 
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Rome,    nomiii'.ucd  One  to  fucceed  him,  the  law  will  pafs  with-  of  them  had  appropriated  to  themfelves  lands  belonging 

^^^~^-'  out  oppofuion."     Having  thus  fpokcn,  he  diirniiled  the  to  the  republic.     But  after  all,  tlic  tribune,  upon  a  drift 

affembly,  after  having  fummoned  them  to  meet  again  intjuiry,  found  that  the  lands  taken  from  the  rich  would 

the  next  day.  not  be  enough  to  content  all  the  poor  citizens.     But 

And  now  Gracchus,  being  foured  with  the  oppofuion  the  following  accident  eafcd  him  ot  this  difficulty,  and 

he  had  met  with  from  the  rich,  and  from  his  nbdinate  enabled  him  to  Hop  tlie  murmurs  of  the  malcontents 

colleague,  and  being  well  apprifed  that  ilie  law  would  among  the  people. 

pafs  in  any  form  in  which  he  (huuld  think  tit  to  pro-  Attains  Philomcter,  king  of  Pergamus,  having  be- 

pofe  it,  refolved  to  revive  it  as  it  was  at  lirR  palfed,  queathed  his  dominions  and  effefts  to  the  Romans,  Eu- 

without  abating  any  tiling  of  its  feverity.     There  was  demus  the  Perganiean  brought  his  trcafares  to  Rome 

no  exception  in  favour  of  the  children  in   families  ;  or  at  tliis  time  ;  and  Gracchus  immediately  got  a  new  law 

reimburllment  promifed  to  thofe  who  Ihould  part  with  pafled,  enafting,  that  this  money  Ihould    be    divided 

the  laads  they  poifelied  above  500  acres.     The  next  day  among  the  poor  citizens  who  could  not  have  lands; 

tlie  people  being  alfLmbled  in   vaft  crowds  on  this  ex-  and  that  the  difpofal  of   tlie  revenues    of    Pergamus 

tr.iordinaryoccalion,  Gracchus  made  frclh  applications  ihould  not  be  in  the  fenate,  but  in  the  coniiti.i.     By 

to  O-flaviuj,  but  to  no  purpofe  ;  he  obllinately  perfifted  thefe  ftcps  Gracchus  moft  efFeiftually  humbled  the  fe- 

in  his  oppofuion.    Then  Gracchus  turning  to  the  people,  nate  ;  who,  in  order  to  difcredit  him  among  the  people, 

"  Judge  you,  (faid  he),  which  of  us  deferves  to  be  de-  gave  out  that  Eudemus,  who  had  brought  tlie  king's 

prived  of  his  office."     At  thefe  words  the  firft  tribe  will  to  Rome,  had  left  with  Gracchus  the  royal  diadem 

voted,  and  declared  for  the  dcpoiition  of  OiSavius.     Up-  and  mantle  of  Attalus,  which  the  law-making   tribune 

on  whicli  Gracchus,  fufpending  the  ardour  oi  the  tribes,  was  to  ufe  when  he  Ihould  be  proclaimed  king  of  Rome, 
made  another  effort  to  bring  over  his  opponent  by  gentle 
rriethods.  B'.it  all  his  endeavours  proving  inetfeftual, 
tlie  other  tribes  went  on  to  vote  in  their  turns,  and  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  firft.  Of  ^^  tribes,  17  had 
already  declared  againft.  Oflavius,  and  tlie  i8th  was  juft 
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But  thefe  reports  only  ferved  to  make  Gracclius  be 
more  upon  his  guard,  and  to  infpire  tlie  people  with 
an  implacable  hatred  againft  tlie  rich  who  were  die 
authors  of  them.  Gracchus  being  now,  by  Lis  power 
over  the  mindsof  the  multitude,  abfolute  mailer  of  their 


going  to  determine  the  affair,  when  Gracchus,   being  fuffrages,  ftrmed  a  defign  of  raifing  his  father-in-law 

willing  to  try  once  more  whether  he  could  recl.iim  his  Appius  Claudius  to  the  confulate  next  year,  of  promo- 

•  colleague,  fufpended  the  coUeiSing  ot  the  fuffrages  ;  and  ting  his  brother  Caius  to  the  tributielhip,  and   getting 

addrelling  Oiftavius  in  the  moll;  pretllng  terms  conjured  himfelf  continued  in  the  fame  office.       The  lall   was 

him  not  to  expofe  himfelf",  by  his  obflinacy,  to  fo  great  what  mnft  nearly  concerned  him  ;  his  perfnn,  as  long 

a  difwrace,  nor  to  give  him  the  grief  of  having  call  a  as  he  was  in  office,  being  facred  and   inviolable.      As 

lyj       blemilh  upon  his  colleague  and  friend,  which  neither  the  fenate  was  very  aftive  in  endeavouring  to  get  fuch 

Vhn  is  dc-  time  nor  merit  would  ever  wipe  off.     Oclavius,  how-  only  ele<51ed  into  the  college  of  tribunes  as  were  enemies 

pofed,  and  ever,  continuing  obftinate,  was  depofed,  and  the  law  to  Gracchus  and  his  faiffion,  the  tribune  left  no  ftone 

the  law       palfed  as  Gracchus  had    propofed    it    the  laft    time,  unturned  to  fecure  his  eleiftion.      He  told   the  people, 

r^  ed.         rpj^g  depofed  tribune  was  dragged  from  the  rollra  by  that  the  rich  had  refolved  to  alTaffinate  him  as  ibon  as 

the  incepifed  multitude,  who  would  have   infulted  him  he  was  out  of  his  office  ;  he  appeared  in  mourning,  as 

further,  had  not  the  fenators  and  his  friends  facilitated  was  the  cullom  in  the  greatell  calamities ;  and  bringing 

his  efcape.  his  children,  yet  young,  into  the  foium,  recommended 

The  Licinian  law  being  thus  revived  with  one  con-  them  to  the  people   in   fuch  terms,  as  ihowed  that  he 

fent  both   by  the  city   and   couniry   tribes,    Gracchus  defiaired  of  his  own  prelervation.     At  this  fight  the 

caufed  the  people  to  appoint  triumvirs,  or  three  com-  populace  returned  no  anfwer,  but  by  outcries  and  me- 
millioners,  to  haften  its  execution.  In  this  conimillion 
the  people  gave  Gracchus  t'lC  firft  place  ;  and  he  had 
intereft  enough  to  get  his  father-in-law  Appius  Clau- 
dius and  his  brother  Caius  Gracchus,  appointed  his 
colleagues.     Thefe  three  fpent  the  whole  fummer  in 


naces  againll  the  rich. 

When  the  day  appointed  for  the  eletlion  of  nevr 
tribunes  came,  the  people  were  ordered  to  air.mble  in 
the  Capitol  in  the  great  court  before  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter.    The  tribes  being  met,  Gracchus   produced  his 


travelling  through  all  tlie  Italian  provinces,  to  examine  petition,  intreating  the  people  to  continue  him  one  year 
what  lands  were  held  by  any  perfon  above  500  acres,  in  longer  in  the  office  of  tribune,  in  confKleraiion  of  the 
order  to  divide  them  among  the  poor  citizens.  When  great  danger  to  which  he  was  expofed,  the  rich  having 
Gracchus  returned  from  h:s  progrefs,  he  found,  by  the  vowed  his  dellruftion  as  toon  as  his  perli  n  (hould  be  no 
death  of  his  chief  agent,  that  his  abfence  had  not  aba-  more  facred.  This  was  indeed  an  unufual  rcqucft,  it 
ted  either  the  hatred  of  the  i  ich,  or  the  love  of  the  poor,  having  been  long  cuftomary  not  to  continue  any  tribune 
toward  him.  As  it  plsinly  appeared  that  the  deceafcd  in  his  office  above  a  year.  However,  the  tribes  began 
had  b'-en  poifoned,  the  tribune  tock  this  occafion  to  to  vote,  and  the  two  lirlf  declaied  for  Gracchus.  Hcre- 
apply  himl'elf  again  to  his  proteiflors,  and  implore  their  upon  the  rich  made  great  clamours;  which  terrified 
allilhince  againlf  the  violence  and  treachery  i  f  his  ene-  Rubrius  Varro,  wlio  prelidcd  in  the  college  of  tribunes 
mies.  The  populace,  more  attached  after  this  accident  that  day,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  lie  rcligUid  his  place  to 
to  thf-ir  hero  than  ever,  declared  t!;ey  would  ftand  by  Q^Miimmius,  who  offered  to  prefide  in  his  room.  But 
him  to  the  lafl  Aop  of  their  blood  ;  and  this  their  zeal  this  railed  a  tumult  among  the  tribunes  themfelves  ;  fo 
encouraged  him  to  add  a  new  claufe  to  the  lav/,  viz.  that  Gracchus  wifely  difniifli^d  the  affembly,  and  order- 
that  the  cnmmiffioners  fhould  likewifc  inquire  what  ed  them  to  meet  again  the  next  day. 
lands  had  been  ufurped  from  the  republic.  Tliis  was  In  the  mean  time  the  people,  being  fenfible  of  what 
touching  thcfcnuors  in  a  moil  tender  point ;  for  mcft  importance  it  was   to  thcni  to  piefttYe  the  life  of  fo 

powerful 
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Rame.      powerful  a  proteflor,  not  only  conducted  him  home,        Nafica  tlirew  liis  robe  over  liis  flioulders,  and  having      «»ni-. 
~''~'''"'"'  but  Matched  by  turns  all  night  at  his    door.       Next    covered  his  head  witli  it,  advanced   v.itli  his  followers  ^~T?o*~' 
morning  by  break  of  day,  Gracchus   having    allem-    into  the  crowd,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  company  of  A  fcufflc 
bled  his  friends,  led  them  from  his  houfe,  and  polled    the  clients  and  friends  of  the  patricians,  armed  Nvith  enfu^s.  in 
one  half  of  them  in  llie  comitlum,  while  he  went  up    ftaves  and  clubs.     Thefe,  falling  indifferently  upon  all  ^';''''^'> 
himfelf  with  the  other  to  the  Capitol.     As  foon  as  he    who  flood  in  their  way,  difperfed  the  crowd.     Many  of  ^'?'^|'j''?' 
appeared,  the  people  fduted  him  with  loud  acclama-    Gracchus's  party  toolc  to  their  heels  ;  and  in  ihiit  tu- ' 
tions  nf  joy.     But  fcarce  was  he  placed  in  his  tribunal,    mult  all  the  feats  being  overturned  and  broken,  Nafica, 
when    Fulvius   Flaccus  a  fenator,  and  friend   to  Grac-    armed  with  the  leg  of  a  broken  bench,  knocked  down 
chus,   breaking  through  tne  crowd,  came  up  to  him,    all  who  oppofed  him,  and  at  length  reached  Gracchus, 
and  gave  him  notice,  thnt  the  fcnators,  who  were  af-    One  of  his  party  feized  the  tribune  by  the  lappet  ol  his 
fembled  in  the  temple  of  Faith,  which  almoft  touched    robe  :  but  he,  quitting  his  gown,  fled  in  his  tunic  ;  and 

as  he  was  in  that  hurry  of  fpirits,  which  is  infeparable 
from  fear,  leaping  over  the  broken  benches,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  flip  and  fall.  As  he  was  getting  up  again, 
he  received  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  (lunned  him  : 


A  confpi-  ^^^^  °*  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  had  conlpired  againll  his 
racyagainfl  life,  and  were  rel'olved  to  attack  him  openly  on  his 
his  life.  very  tribunal.  Hereupon  Gracchus  tucked  up  his 
robe,  as  it  were,  to  prepare  for  a  battle  ;  and,  after 


his  example,  fome  of  his  party,  feizing  the  flaves  of  then  his  adverfaries  rufliing  in  upon  him,  with  repeated 

the  apparitors,  prepared  to  defend  themfelves,  and  to  blows  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

repel  force  by  force.     Thefe  prep.aratlons  terrified  the         Ronle  was  by  his  death  delivered,  according  to  Ci- 

other  tribunes  ;    who    immediately    abandoned    their  cero,  from  a  domellic  enemy,  who  was  more  formidable 

places    in  a    cowardly  manner,    and  mixed  with  the  to  her  than  even  that  Numantia,  which  had  firfl  kindled 

crowd  ;  while  the  priefts  ran  to  fhut   the  gates  of  the  his  refentments.     Perhaps  no  man  was  ever  born  witli 

temple,  for  fear  of  its  being  profaned.     On  the  other  greater  talents,  or  more  capable  of  aggrandizing  him- 

hand,  the  friends  of  Gracchus,   who  were  difperfed  by  felf,  and  doing  honrair  to  his  country.      But  his  threat: 


parties  in  different  places,  cried  out,  IVe  are  ready 
What  miijl  au;  do  ?  Gracchus,  whole  voice  could  not 
be  heard  by  all  his  adheients  on  account  of  the  tu- 
mult, the  clamours,  and  the  confufed  cries  of  the  dif- 
ferent parties,  put  his  hand  to  his  head  ;  which  was 
the  fignal  agreed  on  to  prepare  for  battle.     But  fome 


mind,  his  manly  courage,  his  lively,  eafy,  and  pov/er- 
ful  eloquence,  were,  fays  Cicero,  like  a  fword  in  the 
hands  of  a  madman.  Gracchus  abufed  them,  not  in 
fupporting  an  unjuft  caufe,  but  in  conducting  a  good 
one  with  too  much  violence.  He  went  'i'-i  far  as  to 
make  fome  believe  that  he  had  really  fomeihing  in 
cf  his  enemies,  putting  a  malicious  conllruflion  upon  view  befides  the  intereft  of  the  people  whom  he  pre- 
ihat  gefture,  immediately  flew  to  the  fenate,  and  told  tended  to  relieve  ;  and  therefore  fome  hillorians  have 
the  fathers,  that  the  feditious  tribune  had  called  for  reprefented  him  as  a  tyrant.  But  the  moft  judicious 
the  crown  to  be  put  upon  his  head.  Hereupon  the  writers  clear  him  from  this  imputation,  and  afcribe  his 
fenators,  fancying  they  already  faw  the  king  of  Perga-  firfl  defign  of  leviving  the  Licinian  law  to  an  eager  de- 
mus's  diadem  on  the  tribune's  head,  and  the  royal  fire  of  being  revenged  on  the  fenators  for  the  affront 
mantle  on  his  fhoulders,  refolved  to  give  the  conful  they  had  very  unjulUy  put  upon  him,  and  the  conful 
leave  to  arm  his  hgions,  treat  the  friends  of  Gracchus  Mancinus,  as  we  have  hinted  above.  The  law  he  at- 
as  enemies,  aud  turn  the  comitium  into  a  field  of  tempted  to  revive  had  an  air  of  juflice,  which  gave  a 
battle.  fanflion  to  his  revenge,  without  calling  any  blemifli  on 

But  the  conful  Multius  Scsvola,  who  was  a  pru-   his  reputation, 
dent  and  moderate  man,  refufed  to  be  the  inftrument         The  death  of  Gracchus  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  tu-  hj^  frcp^s 
of  their  ra!h  revenge,  and  to  difhonour  his  cunfulate    mult.     Above  300   of  the  tribune's  friends  lofl  their  mafTacred. 
with  the  malfacre  of  a  difirmed  people      As  Calpur-    lives  in  tlie  fray  ;  and   tV.eir  bodies  were  thrown,  with 
Rius  Pifo,  tlic  other  conful,  was    then    in  Sicily,    the    that  of  Gracchuf,  into  the  Tiber.       Nay,  the  fenate 
moft  turbulent  among  the  fenators  cried  out,  "  Since    carried  their  revenge  beyond  the  fatal  day  which   had 
one    of  our  confuls  is  abf'ent,  and   the  other   betrays    flained  the  Capitol  with   Roman  blocd.     They  fought 
the  republic,  let  us  do  ourfelves  jullice  ;  let  us  imme-    for  all  the  friends  ot  the  late  tiibune,  and  without  any 
diately  gn  and  demolifh  with  our  own  hands  this  idol    form  of  law  affalfmated  fome,  ard   forced  others  into 

wiio  had  been  all  baniflimcnt.  Caius  Billius,  one  of  tlie  moll  zealous  de 
fenders  of  tlie  people,  was  feized  by  his  enemies,  and 
fiuit  up  in  a  calk  v.'itli  fnakes  and  vipers,  where  he  mi- 
ferably  perifhed.  Tliough  the  laws  prohibited  any  ci- 
ibn  of  Cneius  Scipio,  the  uncle  of  the  firfl  Africanus,  tizen  to  take  away  tlie  life  of  anotlier  before  he  had 
and  conlequently  couHn  to  the  Gracchi  by  their  mo-  been  legally  condemned,  Nafica  and  his  followers  were 
thcr  Cornelia.  But  neverthelefs  not  one  of  the  fenators  acquitted  by  the  fenate,  who  enacfted  a  decree,  juflify- 
betrayed  a  more  irreconcileable  hatred  againll  the  tri-  ing  all  the  cruelties  committed  againft  Gracchus  and 
bune  than  he.     When  the  prudent  conful  refufed  to  arm    his  adherents. 

his  legions,  and  put  the  adherents  of  Gracchus  to  death        Thefe  diflurbances  vere  for  a  (hort  time  interrupted  Tl)e\)  i> 
contrary  to  the  ul'ual  forms  of  juflice,  he  fit  no  bounds    by  a  revolt  of  the  flaves  in   Sicily,  occafioned  by  the  barres  in 
to  his  fury,  but,  rifing  up  from  his  place,  cried  out  like    cruelty  of  their  mailers  ;  but  tiiey  being  fcon  reduced,  crcjii. 
a  madman,  "  Since  our  conful  betrays  us,  kt  thofe  who    the  contcfls  about  the  Scmpronl.-.n  law,  as  it  was  cdled, 
love  the  republic  follow  me."      Having  uttered   thefe    again  took  place.     Both   parties  were  determined  not 
words,  he  immediately  walked  out  of  the  temple,  at-    to  yield  ;   and  therefore  the   moft  fatal  effeifls  enfiu-d. 
tended  by  a  great  number  of  fenators.  Th.e  firft  thing  cf  confcqnencs  wa;  the  death  of  Sci- 

pi. 


of  the  people."  Scipio  Na 
along  for  violent  mcai'ures,  inveighed  bitterly  againft 
the  conful  for  refufing  to  fuccour  ll'.c  republic  in  her 
greateft  diftrefs.     Scipio  ITafica  w:s  the   gieat  grand- 
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R  ni'.     pio  Afiicanui  ihc  Second,  wlio  vns  privately  ilra-ighd 
*~'^'''"^'  in  his  be  J  by  Ibme  of  the  pariHans  ol"  iho  plebeian  par- 
ty, about  129   B.C.     Caius  Gracchus,  brotlicr  to  1. ill! 
who  had  bsen  formerly  killed,  not  only   luideriook  tlie 
revival  of  the  Scmproiii.m  law,  but  prcpofed  a  new  c  ne, 
i;rantir.g  the  rights  of  Roinan  citizens  to  alllhe  Italian 
allies,  who  could  receive  no  lliare  of  the  lands  divided  in 
tonfequence  of  ihc  Seniproniau  1  iw.     'J'lie  confequences 
of  this  were  much  worfe  than  the  former ;  the  flame 
fpread  through  all  Italy  ;  and  tlie  i.alions  who  had  made 
war  with  the  ivpn'ol  c  in  its  infancy  again  commenced 
enemies  more  forrriidable  than  before.     ricgellx,a  ci:y 
i)f  the  Volfti,    revolted  :    but  being  fuddenly  attacked, 
was  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  was   rafed  to   the  ground  ; 
which    quieted  matters  f-^r    the    prefent.      Gracchus, 
liowcver,  rtill  continued  his  attempts  to  humble  the  fi- 
liate and  the  r;lt   of  the   patrician  body  :   the  ultimate 
tonfequence  of  vs'hich  was,  that  a  price  was  fet  on   his 
licr.d,  and  that  of  Fulvius  his  confederate,  no  lefs  than 
0,        their  weight  in  gold,  10  any  one  who  fhould  bring  them 
Thccuf-     to  Opimius  the  chief  of  the  patrician   party.     Thus  the 
torn  of  pro- cuilom  of  profcription  was  begun  by  the  patricians,  of 
r:rij)tinn      wliich  they   ihemielves  foon  had    eiiou<h.     Gracchus 
begun.         .j^jj  Pulviui  were  facriticed,  but  t.he  difordcrs  of  the  re- 
public were  not  fo  eafily  cured. 

The  inundation  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  put  a 
flop   to  the  civil   difcords  for  feme  time   longer;    but 


'I'hc  haughty  Roir.ar.s  weVenow  made  thoroughly  fen-  Rottu. 
lible  that  they  were  not  invincible  :  they  were  defeated  ^"•"^''^^^ 
in  almnft  every  engagement ;  and  muft  foon  have  yield- 
ed, had  they  not  fallen  upon  a  method  of  dividing 
their  enemies.  A  law  was  paficd,  enafting,  that  all 
the  nations  in  Italy,  whofe  alliance  with  Rome  was  in- 
difputable,  fliould  enjoy  the  right  of  Roman  citizens, 
'i'his  drew  off  fevcral  nations  from  the  alliance  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time,  tiylla  taking  upon  him  llie  con)mand  of 
the  Roman  aimies,  fortune  foon  declared  in  favour  of 
the  1  itter. 

Tne  f'.iccefs  of  Rome  ai'aind  the  allies  ferved  only  to 
bring  greater  miferies  upon  herfeif.  Maiius  and  Sylla 
became  rivals ;  the  former  adhering  to  llie  people,  and 
the  latter  to  the  patricians.  Marius  afR  ciated  with  one 
of  the  tribunes  named  Sulpitius ;  in  conjundion  with 
whom  he  raife  i  fuch  diflurbances,  that  Sylla  was  for- 
ced to  retire  from  the  city.  Having  thus  driven  o2F 
hisiival,  Marius  got  himleif  appointed  general  againfl 
Mithiidates  ■\  king  of  Pontus  ;  but  the  fbkliers  relufed  ,  <,  „  _ 
to  obey  any  other  than  Sylla.  A  civil  war  immediately  J^j 
enfued,  in  which  Marius  was  driven  out  in  his  turn, 
and  a  price  fet  upon  his  head  and  that  of  Sulpitius, 
with  many  of  their  adherents.  Su'pitius  was  foon  fei- 
zed  and  killed  ;  but  Marius  made  his  efcape.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  the  cruelties  of  Sylla  rendered 
him  obnoxious  both  to  the  fenate  and  people  ;  and  Cin- 


they  being  defeated,  as  related  under  the  articles  Cim-  na,  a  furious  partlfan  of  the  Marian  faction,  being  cho- 

BRi  and   TfUTONES,  no'.hing    prevented   the  troubles  fen  confid,  cited  him  to  give  an  account  of  Ills  conduifl. 

from  being  revived  wi:h  greater  tury   than  before,  ex-  Upon  this    Sylla   thouglu  proper  to  fet  out  f-r  Afia  ; 

cept  the  war  with  the  Sicilian  flaves,  which  had  again  Marius  was  recalled  from  Africa,  whither  he  liad  fled  ; 

commenced  wilh  more  dangerous  circumllances  than  and  immediately  on  his  landing  in  Italy,  was   joined  t)y 


But   this   war   being 


"   See  Ku' 
midia. 


ever,  liut  tnis  war  oemg  totally  ended  about  99 
B.C.  no  farther  obftacle  lemained.  Marius,  the  con- 
queror of  Jugurtha  '*  and  the  Cuiibii,  undertook  the 
caufe  of  the  plebeians  agalnft  the  fenate  and  patrician?. 
Having  aiibciated  himleif  with  Apulelus  and  Glancla, 
two  faftious  men,  they  carried  tliclr  proceedings  to 
fuch  a  length,  that  an  open  rebellion  commenced,  and 
Marius  hlmfelf  was  obliged  to  ael  againft  his  alli.s. 
Peace,  however,  was  for  the  jirefent  reftored  by  the 
maffacie  of  Apulcius  and  Gl/u:ia,  with  a  great  number    army  was  formed  under  the  command  of  Papirius  Car- 


a  great  number  of  fliepherds,  flaves,  and  men  ef  defpe- 
late  fortunes  ;  fo  that  he  foon  faw  hlmfelf  at  the  head 
of  a  confiderable  army.  jj|, 

Clnna,  in  the  mean  time,  whom  the  fenators  had  dc-  Horrid 
poled  and  driven  out  of   Rome,  fblicited    and  obtained  cruelties 
a  powerful  army  from  the  allies  ;  and  being  joined  by  eomniictcd 
Sertorius,    a  mod  able  and  experienced    general,  the  ,^,,:'.""''' 
two,  in  conjunfllon  with  Marius,  advanced,  towards  the 
capital ;  and  as  their  forces  daily  increaled,  a  founli 


Marius, 


of  their  followers  ;  upon  which  Marius  thought  pr;per 
vo  leave  the  city. 

While  f.aflious  men  thus  endeavoured  to  tear  the  re- 
public in  pieces,  the  attempts  of  well-meaning  people 
to  heal  thofe  divilions  ferved  only  to  involve  the  ft.-ite 
in  calamirics  tlill  more  grievous.  Tlie  conl'uls  obferved, 
that  many  individuals  of  the  Italian  allies  lived  at 
Rome,  and   faliely  inelended    to  be  Roman  citizens. 


bo.  The  fenate  raifed  fome  forces  to  defend  the  city  ; 
but  the  troops  being  vaftly  inferior  in  number,  and 
likewlfe  inclined  to  the  contrary  fide,  they  were  obli- 
ged to  open  their  gates  1 1  the  confederates.  Marius 
entered  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  guard  compofed  of 
flaves,  whom  he  cilled  his  BanUaans,  and  whom  he 
defigned  to  employ  in  revenging  hlmfell  on  his  ene- 
mies.    The  firif    order  he  gave  ihefe  afiaflins  was,  to 


By  meai.s  of  them,  it  was  likewlfe  perceived,  that  the  niurder  all  who  came  to  falute  liim,  and  were  not  an- 
plcbeian  party  had  acquired  a  great  deal  of  its  power;  fwered  with  the  like  civility.  As  every  one  was  for- 
as  the  votes  of  thefe  pretended  citizens  were  always  at    ward  to  pay  his  compliments  to  the  new  tyrant,  this  or- 


ihe  fervice  of  the  tribunes.  The  confuls  therefore  got 
a  law  pafled,  commanding  all  thofe  pretended  cltl/ens 
to  return  home.  This  was  fo  much  refented  by  the 
Italian  dates,  that  an  univerfal  delei!tion  took  place.  A 
ichcme  was  then   formed  by  M.   Llvius  Drufus,  a  tii- 
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bun."  of  the  people,  to  reconcile  all  orders  of  men  ;  but  ^man. 


der  proved  the  dcftrudlion  of  vafl  numbers.  At  laft 
thefe  Barditeans  abandoned  themfelve^  to  fuch  exccffes 
in  every  kind  of  vice,  that  Cinna  and  Sertorius  or- 
dered their  tro  ps  to  fall  upon  them;  which  being 
intlantly  put  In  execution,  they  were  all  cut  off  to  a 


this  only  nude  matters  worfe,  and  procured  his  own  af- 
faninallon.  His  death  fetmed  a  (Igial  for  v/ar.  The 
Marfi,  Peligni,  S.imnltes,  Cam|)anlans,  and  Luca- 
nians,  and  In  fliort  all  the  provinces frum  tlic  liver  Luis 
to  the  Adriatic,  1  evoked  at  once,  and  formed  ihem- 
felves  into  a  republic,  in  oppofitijn  to  that  of  Rome. 


By  the  dellrucTlon  of  his  guards,  Marius  was  re- 
duced to  the  necclhiy  of  taking  a  method  of  gratifying 
Ills  revenge  fbmewhat  more  tedious,  tliough  equally 
effeflual.  A  conferrence  was  held  between  the  four 
ch:eis,  in  which  M.irlus  feemed  quite  frantic  with  rage. 
Ser'.orius  endeavoured  to  moderate  his  fury  ;  but,  being 

over- 
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Rnmf.  over-ruled  by  Cinna  and  Carbo,  a  reroliition  was  taken 
'"^'^■''"^  to  murder  without  mercy  all  the  fenators  wlio  had  op- 
pofed  the  popular  faiflion.  This  was  immediately  put 
in  execution.  A  general  daughter  commenced,  which 
lofted  five  days,  and  during  which  the  greatell  part  of 
the  obnoxious  fenators  were  cut  off,  their  heads  (luck 
upon  poles  over-againfl  the  roftra,  and  their  bodies 
dragged  with  hooks  into  the  forum,  where  they  were 
left  to  be  devoured  by  dogs.  Sylia's  houfe  was  de- 
mnliihed,  his  goods  confifcated,  and  he  himfelf  declared 
an  enemy  to  his  country;  ho\ircver,  his  wile  and  chil- 
dren had  the  good  fortunate  to  make  their  cfcape. — • 
This  maifacrc  was  not  confined  to  the  city  of  Rome. 
The  foldicrs,  like  as  many  blood-houndSj  were  difper- 
fed  over  the  country  in  fearch  of  thofe  who  fled.  The 
ncighbouiing  towns,  villages  and  all  the  highways, 
fw^rnicd  with  aU'allins  ;  and  on  this  occalion  Plutarch 
obfcrves  with  great  concern,  that  the  moft  facred  ties 
of  friendfliip  and  hofpitality  are  not  proof  agaiuft  trea- 
chery, in  the  d»y  ot  adveriity,  for  there  were  but  very 
few  who  did  not  difcover  their  triends  who  had  fled  to 
J  g.  them  for  (lielter. 
Syllathrea-  This  fliughter  being  over,  Cinna  named  himfelf  and 
tens  re-  Marius  confuls  for  the  enfuing  year  ;  and  thefe  tyrants 
vcnge.  feemed  reiolved  to  begin  the  new  year  as  they  had 
ended  the  old  o-e:  but,  while  they  were  preparing  to 
renew  their  cruelties,  Sylla,  having  proved  viftorious 
in  the  eaft,  fent  a  long  letter  to  the  fenate,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  many  victotiej,  and  his  refoluu>n  of  return- 
ing to  Rome,  not  to  reltore  peace  to  his  country,  but 
to  revenge  himfelf  of  his  enemies, /'.  ?.  to  dellroy  ihofc 
whom  Marius  had  fpared.  This  letter  occalioned  an 
univerfal  terror.  Marius,  dreading  to  enter  the  lifts 
with  fuch  a  renowned  warrior,  gave  himfelf  up  to  ex- 
ceffive  'Jrinking,  and  died.  His  fon  was  alfociated  with 
Cinna  in  the  governmer.t,  though  not  in  the  confulfhip 
and  proved  a  tyrant  no  lefs  cruel  than  his  fath  t.  The 
fenate  declared  one  Valerius  FUccus  general  of  the  for- 
ces in  the  eaft,  and  apprinted  him  a  confiderable  army  ; 
but  the  troops  all  to  a  man  deferted  him,  and  joined 
Sylla.  Soon  after,  Cinna  declared  himfelf  confnl  a 
third  time,  and  took  for  his  colleague  Papirius  Carbo  ; 
but  the  citizens,  dreading  the  tyranny  of  thefe  inhuman 
monrters,  tied  in  crowds  to  Sylla,  who  was  now  in 
Greece.  To  him  the  fenat;  fent  deputies,  bepging 
that  he  would  have  compalllon  on  his  coi  ntry,  and  not 
carry  his  refentmtnt  to  lucb  a  length  as  to  begin  a  ci- 
vil war  :  but  he  replied,  that  he  was  coming  to  Rome 
full  of  rage  and  rcvcnce  ;  and  that  all  his  enemie?,  if 
the  Reman  people  conlcnted  to  ir,  fiiould  perilh  either 
by  the  fword  or  the  axes  of  the  executicners.  Upon 
this  feveral  very  numerous  armies  were  formed  againll 
liiin  ;  but,  through  the  mifcondudf  of  the  generals  who 
conim  fded  them,  thefe  armies  v.-ere  everywhere  de- 
fei.ted,  or  went  over  to  the  enemy.  Pompey,  after- 
wards ftyled  //v  Great,  fignaiized  himfelf  in  this  war, 
.".nd  embraced  the  party  of  Sylla.  The  Italian  nations 
took  feme  one  fide  and  fom;  another,  as  their  ditFerent 
inclinations  led  iheni.  Cinna,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
killed  in  a  tumult,  and  young  Marius  and  Carbo 
fiicceeded  him  ;  but  the  former  having  ventured 
an  engagement  with  Sjlla,  was  by  him  defeated, 
and  forced  to  fly  to  Ptaenellc,  where  he  was  dofcly 
be  liege  d. 


Thus  was  RciT.c  reduced  to  the  kweft  degree  of 
mifery,when  one  Pontius  Telefinu?,  a  Samnlte  of  great 
experience  in  war,  projeded  the  total  ruin  of  the  city, 
lie  had  joined,  or  pretended  to  join,  the  generals  of 
the  Marian  faction  with  an  aimy  cf  40,000  men;  and 
therelcrc  marched  towards  Prasnefte,  as  if  he  defigned 
to  relieve  Marius.  By  this  means  he  drew  Sylla  and 
Pompey  away  from  the  capital  ;  and  then  decamping 
in  the  night,  ever-reached  tlicfe  two  generals,  and  by 
break  of  day  was  within  I'j  furlongs  cf  the  CoIIatliie 
gat?.  He  then  pulled  cfF  the  maik;  ar,d  dcdtrinr^ 
himfelf  as  mucli  an  enemy  to  Marius  as  to  Sylli,  told 
his  troops,  that  it  was  net  his  defign  to  a(Eil  one  Ro. 
man  againfl;  another,  but  to  dellroy  the  v. hole  race. 
"  Let  fire  and  fword  (faid  he)  dellroy  all ;  let  no  quar- 
ter be  given  ;  mankind  can  never  he  free  aslrng  as  one 
Roman  is  kft  alive." — Never  had  this  proud  metropo- 
lis been  in  greater  danger  ;  nor  cvei  had  any  city  a  more 
narrow  efcape.  'I'he  Rrman  ycuth  m.arched  out  to 
oppofo  him,  but  were  driven  back  with  great  (laughter. 
Sylla  himfelf  was  defeated,  and  inrced  to  fly  to  his 
camp.  Tcl.finus  advanced  with  m' re  fury  than  ever  ; 
but,  in  the  me.an  time,  the  ot!  er  wing  of  his  army  ha- 
ving  been  defeated  by  M.  Crallus,  the  via.Tious  gene- 
ral attacked  tlie  body  where  Telclinus  commanded,  and 
by  putting  them  to  flight,  faved  his  country  from  tho 
mnrt  imminent  danger. 

Sylla,  having  now  no  enemy  to  fear,  marched  firft; 
to  Atemns,  and  thence  to  Rome.  From  the  former 
city  be  carried  8oco  prifoncrs  to  Rome,  and  caufed 
them  all  to  be  malfacred  at  once  in  the  circu.;.  His 
cruelty  next  fell  upon  the  Prxneftines,  i2,coo  of  whom 
were  rra/Tacied  without  mercy.  Young  Marius  had 
killed  himfelf,  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  the  h.ands 
of  fuch  a  cruel  enemy.  Soon  after,  the  inhabitants  of 
Norba,  a  city  oi  Campania,  finding  themfelves  unable 
to  refift  the  forces  of  the  tyrant,  fet  fii-e  to  their  hoafes, 
and  all  periflied  in  the  flames.  The  taking  of  thefe 
cities  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war,  but  net  to^'the  cruel- 
ties of  Sylla.  Having  alftmbled  the  people  in  the  co- 
mitium,  he  told  them,  that  he  was  refolved  not  to  fpare 
a  fingle  perfon  who  hail  borne  arms  againft  him.  This 
cruel  refoluticn  he  put  in  execution  with  the  mod  un- 
relenting vigour  ;  and  hiving  at  lall  cut  off  all  thofe 
whom  he  thought  capable  of  cppoiing  him,  SylU 
caufed  himfelf  to  be  declared  perpetual  di^flat^r, 
or,  in  other  words,  king  and  abfoJutc  fovcrcign  of 
Rome. 

"VhU  revolution  happcened  about  "o  B.  C.  and  frr  m 
this  time  we  may  date  the  lofs  of  the  Roman  lib;rty. 
Sylla  indeed  religned  his  power  in  two  years  ;  but  the 
citizens  of  Rome  having  cnce  fubmitted,  wcr>  ever 
after  more  inclined  to  fubmit  to  a  mailer.  Though 
individuals  retained  the  fame  enthnfiailic  notions  of  li- 
berty as  before,  yet  the  minds  rf  the  generality  feem 
from  this  time  to  have  inclincil  towards  mon.archv. 
New  mailers  were  indeed  already  prepared  for  the  re- 
public. Casfar  and  Pompey  hjd  eminently  diftin.' 
guiflied  themfelves  by  their  martial  exploits,  and  were 
already  rivals.  They  were,  however,  for  feme  time 
prevented  from  raifmg  any  dillurb.inces  by  being  kept 
at  a  diftunce  from  each  other.  Sertorius,  one  'of  the 
generals  of  the  Muian  faction,  and  the  only  one  of 
thc-n  polkiied  citlier  of  honour  or  prcbity,  had  retired 
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Kume.  into  Rpsiin,  whiZi  lie  ercilcd  a  republic  independent  of 
"~'^''*^  Rome.  Ponipey  and  Meiellus,  two  cf  the  belt  reputed 
c;ener:ils  ia  Rome,  were  lent  againft  him  ;  but  inftcad 
ot'  compicring,  they  fccre  011  all  occafions  conquerec" 
by  him,  und  obliged  to  abandon  their  enterprile  with 
tiilgrace.  At  l.iil  Scrtorius  was  treacheroufly  murder- 
ed ;  and  the  trait,  r^,  who  after  his  death  ufurped  the 
command,  bemg  totally  deftitute  of  his  abilities,  were 
eafily  defe.tted  by  Pompey  :  and  thus  that  general  reap- 
ed an  uudeferved  honour  from  concluding  the  war  with 
lucccfs. 

Tlie  Sppjiilh  war  was  fcarce  ended,  when  _a    very 
dangerous  one  was  excited  by  Spartacus,  a  Thracian 
gladiator.     For  fome  tirtie  this  rebel  proved  very  fuc- 
cefsful  ;  but  at  lalt  was  totjlly  defeated  and  killed  by 
Craffus.       The  fugitives,  however,  rallied  again,    to 
"   is,       the  number  of  5000  ;  but,  being  totally  defeated  by 
Pompcy      Pompey,  the  latter  took  occafion  from  thence  to  cla'.m 
and  fraffus  the  glory  which  was  juftly  due  to  Cralfus.     "eing  thus 
alTiime         become  extremely  popular,  and  fatting  no  bo'.nds  to 
hii  ambition,  he  was  chofen  confnl  along  \vith  Cralfus. 
Both  generals  were   at  the  head  of  powerful  armies  ; 
and  acontell  between  them  immediately  began  about 
who  ihould  firR  lay  down  their  arms.     With  diJiculty 
they  were  in  appearance  reconciled,  and  immediately 
began  to  oppofe  one  another  in  a  new  way.       Pompey 
courted  the  favour  of   the  people,  by  re:n(lr.tiug  the 
tribunes  in  their  ancient  power,  which  had  been  greatly 
abridged  by  Sylla.     Cralfus,  though  natural'.y  covetous, 
entertained  the  populace  with  I'urprifmg  piofurion  at 
10,000  tables,   and  at  the  fame  time  diftributcd  corn 
rnlilcient  to  maintain  their  families  for  three  mont!>E  — 
Thefe   prodigious    expences  will  fcem  k^fs   furprifir!<r, 
when  we  coufider  that  Craflus  was  the  richcd  man  m 
Rome,  and  that  his  eftate  amounted  to  upwards    of 
7000  talents,  /.   e.  1,356,250  1.  (lerling.  NocwithRand- 
ing  his  utmoft  efforts,  however,  Pompey  ftill  had  the 
fuperiority  ;  and   was  therefore  propofed  as  a  pro;  ;r 
jjerfon  to  be  employed  for  clearing  the  feas  of  pii  ates. 
In  this  new  Ration  a  moR  extenfive  power  was  to  be 
s^rantid  to  him.     He  was  to  have  an  abfolute  authority 
for  tliree  years  over  all  the  feas  within  the  Rraits  or  pil- 
lars of  Hercules,  and  over   all    the  countries  for  the 
fpace  of  400  furlongs  from  the  fea.     Ke  was  empower- 
ed to  raife  as  many  foldiers  and  mariners  as  he  thought 
proper  ;  to  take  what  funis  of  monej'  he  pleafed  out  of 
the  public    treafury    without    being    aoeountable    for 
them  ;  and  to  choofe  otit  of  the  fenate  fifteen  fenators 
to  be  his  lieutenants,  and  to  execute  his  orders  when  he 
himfelf  could  not  be  prtfont.     The  fenfible  part  of  the 
people  were    againR  inveRing  one  man  with  fo  much 
power  ;  but  the  unthinking  niullitude  rendered  all  op- 
pofition  fruitlefs.       The  tribune   Rofcius  attempted  to 
fpeak  againll  it,  but  was  prevented  by  the  clamours  of 
the   people.     He  then  held  up  two  of  his  fingers,  to 
Hiow  that  he  was  for  dividing  that  cxtenfive  commiffion 
between  two   perfons  :  but  on  this  the  allembly  burft 
out  into  fuch  hideous  outcres,  that  a  ci>nv  flying  acci- 
dentally over  ihecomitium,  was  Runned  widi  the  noife, 
and  fell  down  amonn  the  rabble.  This  law  being  agreed 
to,  Pompey  executed  ills  commilTi  n  fo  much  to   iJie 
pub'ic  fallsfaai  n,  that  on  his  return  a  new  law  was 
prop  'fed  in  bis  fivour.     By  this  he  was  to  be  appoint- 
ed general  of  all  the  forces  in  Afia  ;  and  as  he  was  Rill 
to  retiin  tue  fovereignty  of  the  feas,  he  was  now  in 
4 


fa<fl  made  Sovereign  cf  all  the  Roman  empire.—  RonK- 
'ihis  law  was  fupported  by  Cicero  and  Cafar,  the 
former  afpiring  tt  the  confulate,  and  the  latter  pica- 
fed  to  fee  tlie  Rom.ins  fo  readily  appointing  tliciM- 
felves  a  maRer.  Pompey,  however,  executed  his  com- 
miflion  with  the  utmoR  fidelity  and  fuccefs,  com- 
pleting the  conqueR  of  Pontus,  Albania,  Iberia,  &c. 
which  had  been  fuccefsfully  begun  by  Sylla  and  Lu- 
cullus. 

Bat  while  Pompey  was  thus  aggrandifirg  himfelf,  CcmfpiracT 
die  repiiblic  was  on  the  point  of  being  fubverted  by  of  Catiline, 
a  confplracy  formed  by  Lucius  S»rgius  Catiline.  He 
was  defcended  from  an  illuRrious  family  ;  but  having 
OjUite  ruined  his  eRatc,  and  rendered  himfelf  infamous 
by  a  feries  of  the  moR  de;eRab!e  crimes,  he  afibciatei. 
with  a  number  of  others  in  circuniRanccs  fimi'ar  to 
his  own,  in  order  to  repair  their  broken  fortunes  by 
ruining  their  country.  Their  fcheme  was  to  murder 
the  confuls  together  with  the  greateR  part  of  the  fe- 
nators, fet  fire  to  the  city  in  different  places,  and  then 
feize  the  government.  This  wic!<ed  defign  mifcarried 
twice ;  but  was  not  on  that  account  dropped  by  the 
confpirators.  Their  party  increafed  every  day  ;  and 
both  Casfar  and  Craffus,  who  fince  the  departure  of 
Pompey  had  Rudied  to  gain  the  affedions  of  the  peo- 
ple as  far  r.s  pofilble,  were  tliought  to  have  been  privy, 
to  the  confpiracy.  At  laR,  however,  the  matter  was 
difcovered  by  means  of  a  young  knight,  who  had  indif- 
creetly  revealed  the  fecret  to  his  paramour.  Catiline 
'then  ogenly  took  the  field,  and,  foon  raifed  a  confider- 
able  army  :  but  was  utterly  defeated  and  killed  about 
62  B.  C.  ;  and  thus  the  republic  was  freed  from  the 
prefent  danger. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cxfar  continued  to  advance  in 
popularity  and  in  power.  Soon  after  the  defeat  of 
Catiline,  he  was  created  por.tifex  maximtis  ;  and  after 
that  was  fcnt  into  Spain,  where  he  fubducd  feveral  na- 
tions that  had  never  before  been  fubje(5l  to  Rome. — 
While  he  was  thus  employed,  his  rival  Pompey  re- 
turned from  the  eaR,  and  was  received  with  the  highed 
honours  ;  but  though  Rill  as  ambitious  as  evei,  he  now 
affedled  extraordinary  modeRy,  and  declined  accepting 
of  the  applaufe  which  was  ottered  him.  His  aim  was 
to  affume  a  fovereign  authority  without  fceming  to  de- 
fire  it  ;  but  he  was  foon  convinced,  that,  if  he  defired 
to  reign  over  his  fellow-citizens,  it  niuR  be  by  force  of 
arms.  He  therefore  renewed  his  intrigues,  and  fpared 
no  pains,  however  mean  and  fcanJalous,  to  increafe  his 
popularity.  Csfar,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  found 
the  fovereignty  divided  between  Craffus  and  Pomjey, 
each  of  wh  m  was  iiieffei!tually  Rruggling  to  get  the 
better  of  the  other.  Cscfar,  no  Icfs  ambitious  than  the 
other  two,  propofed  that  tliey  fhould  put  an  end  to  their 
differences,  and  take  him  f.ir  a  partner  in  their  power. 
In  fhort,  he  projeifled  a  triumvirate,  c.t  affociation  of -p.  '^*. 
tliree  perfons,  ( Pompey,  Craffus,  and  h.imfelf),  in  which  triumTi- 
Rvould  be  lodged  the  whole  power  of  the  fenate  and  rate. 
people ;  and,  in  order  to  ni.ike  tlieir  cnnfeder.icy  more 
latting,  they  bound  th"mftlves  by  mutual  oaths  and  pro- 
miles  to  Raud  by  each  o.lier,  and  fulfer  nothing  to  be 
undertaken  or  carried  int  <  execution  without  the  una- 
nimous confont  of  all  the  three. 

Thus  was  the  liberty  of  the  Romans  taken  away  a 
fecond  tini^',  nor  did  they  ever  afterwards  recover  it  j 
tliough  at  prefent  none  perceived  that  this  was  the  cafe, 
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except  Cat'.  The  aflbciation  of  the  triumvirs  uas  for 
a  long  time  kept  fscret ;  and  nothing  appeared  to  the 
people  except  the  reconciliation  it  Pompey  and  CraiFus, 
for  which  the  Hate  reckoned  itf.lt'  indebted  to  C'xlar. 
The  firll  con  equence  of  the  triumvirate  was  the  con- 
fiillliip  of  Julius  Cxlar.  But  though  this  was  obtained 
by  the  favour  of  Pompey  and  CraiFus,  he  found  him- 
felf  difappointcd  in  the  colleague  he  wanted  to  aflbciate 
with  him  in  that  office.  He  had  pitched  upon  one 
whom  he  knew  he  could  manage  as  he  pleafed,  and  dif- 
tributed  large  fums  among  the  people  in  order  to  en- 
gage them  to  vote  tor  him.  The  fenate,  however,  and 
even  Cato  himfelf,  refolved  to  deieat  the  triumvir  at 
his  own  weapons  ;  and  having  therefore  let  up  another 
candidate,  diftributeJ  fuch  immenfe  fums  on  the  oppo- 
fite  fide,  that  Cxiar,  notwithllanding  the  vail  riches  he 
had  acquired,  was  forced  to  yield.  Ttiis  defeat  pro- 
ved of"  fmall  confequence.  Ctefar  let  himfelf  to  engage 
the  atfsdlions  ot  the  people  ;  and  this  he;  did,  by  an 
agrarian  law,  fo  effectually,  th^t  lie  was  in  a  manner 
idoliied.  The  law  was  in  itlelf  very  reafouable  and 
jurt ;  neverthelcfs,  the  fenate,  perceiving  the  defign 
■with  which  it  was  propofed,  thought  themfelves  bound 
to  oppofe  it.  Their  oppufition,  however,  proved 
fruitlefs  :  the  conful  Bibulus,  who  fliswed  himfelf  moft 
a>flive  in  his  endeavours  againll  it,  was  driven  out  of 
the  affembly  with  the  greateft  indignity,  and  from  that 
day  became  of  no  conlideration  ;  fo  that  Cxfar  was 
reckoned  the  fole  confui. 

The  next  ftep  taken  by  Cxfar  was  to  fecure  the 
knights,  as  he  had  already  done  the  people  ;  and  for 
this  purpo)'.-  he  abated  a  third  of  the  rents  which  they 
annually  paid  into  the  treafury  ;  after  which  he  go- 
verned Rome  with  an  abf<jlute  fway  during  the  time  of 
his  confulate.  The  reign  of  this  triumvir,  however, 
was  ended  by  his  expedition  into  Gaul,  where  his  mi- 
litary exploits  acquired  him  the  higheft  reputation. — 
Pompey  and  CralFus  in  the  mean  time  became  confuls, 
and  governed  as  defpotically  as  Cxfar  himfelf  had  done. 
On  liie  expiration  of  their  firll  confulate,  the  republic 
fell  into  a  kind  of  anarchy,  entirely  owing  to  the  dlfor- 
ders  occafioned  by  the  two  late  confuls.  At  lall,  how- 
ever, this  confulion  was  ended  by  raifing  CralFus  and 
Pompey  to  the  confulate  a  fecond  time.  Tliis  was  no 
fooner  done,  than  a  new  partition  of  the  empire  was 
propofed.  CraiFus  was  to  have  Syria  and  all  the  eaftern 
provinces,  Pompey  was  to  govern  Africa  and  Spain, 
and  Caslar  to  be  continued  in  Gaul,  aad  all  tliis  fur  the 
fpace  of  five  years.  This  law  was  pafl'ed  by  a  great  ma- 
jority ;  upon  wliich  CraiFus  undertook  an  expedition 
againll  the  Paithians,  whom  he  imagined  he  fliould  ca- 
fily  overcome,  and  then  enrich  himfelf  with  their  fpoils  ; 
Ca;far  applied  wich  great  aifidulty  to  the  completing  of 
the  conquell  of  Gaul ;  and  Pompey  having  nothing  to 
do  in  his  province,  Raid  at  Rome  to  govern  the  republic 
alone 

The  affairs  of  the  Romans  were  now  haftening  to  a 
crills.  CraiFus,  having  opi)reiFed  all  the  provinces  of 
the  ead,  was  totally  defeated  and  "killed  by  the  Par- 
thitns*  ;  after  which  the  tv.o  gieat  rivals  Cil'ar  and 
Pompey  were  left  alone,  without  any  third  perfon  who 
could  h(-ld  the  baiar.ce  between  th^m,  or  prevent  the 
deadly  quirrels  wliich  were  about  to  enl'ue.  Matte: s, 
however,  continued  pretty  quiet  till  Gaul  was  reduced 
to  a  Roman  p'ovince  §,  The  quellicn  then  v  as,  whe- 
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ther  Cxfar  or  Pompey  (lioiild  firR  reHgn  the  ccmmand  Ro""- 
ot  their  armies,  and  return  to  the  rank  of  private  per-  ^-""''''"^ 
fons.  As  both  parties  faw,  that  whoever  tirlt  laid  down 
his  arms  mull  of  courfo  fabmit  t )  the  otbei,  both  rclu- 
fcd  to  dilarm  themielvef.  As  Cxfar,  however,  had 
amafl'ed  immenfe  riches  in  Gaul,  he  was  now  in  a  condi- 
tion not  only  to  maintain  an  army  capable  of  vying  wi:h 
Pompey,  but  even  to  buy  over  the  leading  men  in  Rome 
to  his  intereft.  One  of  the  confuls,  named  JEmA-.u, 
Paulas,  coft  him  no  lels  than  1500  talents,  or  3  10,6251. 
fterling  ;  but  the  other,  named  Marcellus,  could  not  be 
gained  at  any  price.  Pompey  had  put  at  the  head  of 
the  tribunes  one  Scribonius  Curio,  a  young  patrician  of 
great  abilities,  but  fo  exceedingly  debauched  and  extra- 
vagant, that  he  owed  upwards  of  four  millions  and 
a  half  llerling.  Csefar,  by  enabling  him  to  fatisfy  his 
creditors,  and  fupplying  him  with  money  to  purfue  his 
debaucheries,  fecured  him  to  his  intereft  ;  and  Curio, 
without  feeming  to  be  i.i  Cxfar's  intereft,  found  means 
to  do  him  the  moft  elFential  fervice.  He  propofed  that 
both  generals  fhould  be  recalled  ;  being  well  aifured  that 
Pompey  would  never  confent  to  part  with  his  army, 
or  lay  down  the  government  of  Spain  with  which  he 
had  been  inverted,  fo  that  Cxfar  might  draw  from  Pom- 
pey's  refufal  a  pretence  for  continuing  himfelf  in  his 
province  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  This  propi  fal  threw 
the  oppofite  party  into  great  embarraffments ;  and  while 
both  profefFed   their  pacific   intentions,  both  continued 

in  readinefs  for  the  moft  obftinate  and  bloody  war. 

Cicero  took  upon  himfelf  the  office  of  mediator  ;  but 
Pompey  would  hearken  to  no  terms  of  accommodation. 
The  orator,  furprifed  to  find  him  fo  cbftinate  at  the 
fame  time  tht^t  he  neglefted  to  ftrengthen  his  army, 
alked  him  with  what  forces  he  defigned  to  make  head 
againft  Cxfar  ?  To  which  the  other  .infwered,  that  he 
needed  but  ftamp  with  his  foot,  and  an  army  would  ftai  t 
up  out  of  the  ground.  This  confidence  he  alFiimed  be- 
caufe  he  perfuaded  himfelf  that  Cxfar's  men  would 
abandon  liim  if  matters  came  to  extremities.  Cxikr, 
however,  though  he  affeAed  gr..-at  moderation,  yet  kept 
himfelf  in  readinefs  for  llie  worft  ;  and  therefore,  when 
the  fenate  palFed  the  fatal  decree  for  a  civil  war,  he  was  19  j 
not  in  the  leaft  alarmed.  This  decree  was  ilFued  in  the  Tiie  d  crec 
year  49  B.  C.  and  wt.s  exprelFjd  in  the  following  words:  ^'"  *  "''^ 
"  Let  the  conluls  for  the  year,  the  proconful  Pompey,  ^"' 
tlie  pixtors,  and  all  thole  in  or  near  Rome  who  have 
been  confuls,  provide  for  the  public  fafety  by  the  moft 
proper  me.ms."  This  decree  was  no  fooner  palfed,  than 
the  conful  Marcellus  went,  with  his  colleigue  I.emulus, 
to  a  houfe  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  tlie  town,  where 
Pompey  then  was ;  and  prcfenting  him  with  a  fword, 
"  We  require  you  (laid  he)  to  take  upon  you  with  this 
the  defence  of  the  republic,  and  the  command  of  her 
troops."  Pompey  obeyed  ;  and  Cxfar  was  by  the  fame 
decree  diverted  of  his  office,  and  one  Lucius  Domitius 
appcinted  to  fucceed  him,  the  new  governor  beinc  em- 
powered to  raife  40c o  )nen  in  order  to  take  polfeOion 
of  iiis  province. 

War  being  ihus  refolved  on,  the  fenate  and  Pompey 
began  to  make  tlie  nccelF.iry  preparations  for  oppolir." 
Cxfjr.  The  attempt  of  the  latter  to  wiihrtand  thel7 
authority  they  termed  a  tumult ;  from  which  contempti- 
ble epithet  it  appeared  that  they  citlier  did  not  knov/, 
or  did  not  diead,  the  enemy  whom  they  were  bringing 
up'n  themfelves.  However,  they  ordered  30,000  Ro- 
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man  forces  to  be  afTemblid,  together  with  as  many  fo- 
reign troops  as  Pompey  lliould  think  proper;  the  ex- 
pence  of  which  armament  was  defrayed  from  tlie  pubhc 
treafury.  The  governments  of  provinces,  and  all  pub- 
lic honours,  were  beftowed  upon  fiich  as  were  remark- 
able for  their  attachment  to  Pompey  and  iheir  enmity  to 
Cxlar.  The  latter,  however,  was  by  no  means  wanting; 
in  wliat  concerned  his  own  interefl:.  Three  ot  the  tri- 
bunes who  had  been  his  friends  were  driven  out  of  Rome, 
and  arrived  in  his  camp  difguiled  like  llaves.  Ca;far 
fliowed  them  to  his  army  in  this  ignominious  habit ; 
and,  fetting  forth  the  iniquity  of  the  fenate  and  patri- 
cians, exhorted  his  men  to  ftand  by  their  general  under 
whom  they  had  ferved  fo  long  with  fuccefs  ;  and  finding 
by  their  acclamations  that  he"  could  depend  on  them,  he 
refolved  to  begin  ho(\ilities  immediately. 

Tlie  firft  defignnf  Cxfar  was  to  make  himfelf  mafter 
of  Ariminum,  a  city  bordering  upon  Cifalpine  Gaul, 
and  confequently  a  part  of  liis  province;  but  as  this 
woisld  be  looked  upon  as  a  declaration  of  war,  he  re- 
folved to  keep  his  defign  as  private  as  poffible.  At  that 
time  he  himfelf  was  at  Ravenna,  from  whence  he  fent 
a  detachment  towards  the  Rubicon,  defiring  the  officer 
who  commanded  it  to  wait  for  him  on  the  banks  ot  that 
river.  The  next  day  he  afTilled  at  a  fhow  of  gladiators, 
and  made  a  great  entertainment.  Towards  the  clofe  ot 
the  day  he  rofe  from  table,  defiring  his  gujlls  to  ftay 
till  he  came  back,  which  he  faid  would  be  very  foon  ; 
but,  inftead  of  returning  to  the  company,  he  immedi- 
ately fet  out  for  the  Rubicon,  having  left  orders  tofome 
of  his  moil;  intimate  friends  to  follow  him  through  dif- 
ferent roads,  to  avoid  being  obferved.  Having  arrived 
at  the  Rubicon,  which  parted  Cifpaline  Gaul  from  Ita- 
ly, the  fucceeding  misfortunes  of  the  empire  occurred 
to  his  mind,  and  made  him  hefitate.  Turning  then  to 
Afinius  PoUio,  "  If  I  do  not  crofs  the  river  (faid  he), 
I  am  undone;  and  if  I  do  crofs  it,  how  many  calami- 
ties fnall  I  by  this  means  bMU?  upon  Rome  !"  Having; 
thus  fpoken,  he  mufed  a  few  minutes  ;  and  then  crying 
out,  "  The  die  is  caft,"  he  threw  himfelf  into  the  ri- 
ver, and  eroding  it,  marched  with  all  polTible  fpeed  to 
Ariminum,  v.'hich  he  reached  and  furprifed  before  d.iy- 
bre.ik.  From  thence,  as  he  had  but  one  legion  with 
him,  he  difpatched  orders  to  the  formidable  army  he 
had  left  in  Gaul  to  crofs  the  mountains  andjf'in  him. 

The  activity  of  Cxfar  ftruck  the  oppollte  party  with 
the  greateft  terror;  and  indeed  not  witlinut  reafon,  for 
they  had  been  cxtremdy  negligent  in  making  prepara- 
tions agalnft  fuch  a  formidable  opponent.  Pompey 
himfelf,  no  lefs  alarmed  than  the  reft,  left  Rom:  with  a 
defign  to  retire  to  Capua,  where  he  had  two  legions 
whom  he  had  formerly  draughted  out  of  Cxfir's  army. 
He  communicated  his  intended  flight  to  the  fenate  ;  but 
at  the  fame  time  acquainted  them.thiit  if  any  magilfrare 
or  fenator  refufed  to  follow  him,  he  fhould  be  treated  as 
:i  friend  to  Ciefar  and  an  enemy  to  his  country.  In  the 
mean  time  Csfar,  having  raifed  new  troops  in  Cifalpine 
Gnid,  fent  Marc  Antony  with  a  detachment  to  feize 
Arctium,  and  fome  other  officers  to  fccure  Pil'aurum 
and  Fmum,  while  he  himfelf  marched  at  the  head  of 
the  thirteenth  legion  to  Auximiim,  which  opened  its 
gitestohim.  From  Auximum  he  advanced  into  Pi- 
cenum,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  twelfth  legion  from 
Tranfilpinc  Gaul.  As  Picenum  readily  fubniitted  to 
him,  he  led  his  forces  againft  Corfinium,  the  capital  cf 
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the  Peligni,  which  Domitus  Ahenobarbus  defended 
with  thirty  cohorts.  But  Cxf.ir  no  fooner  invelled  it, 
than  tlie  garrifon  betrayed  their  commander,  and  deli- 
vered him  up  wi:h  many  fcnatois,  who  had  taken  re- 
fuge in  the  place,  to  C-.efar,  who  granted  them  their 
lives  and  liberty.  Domitius,  fearing  the  refentment  of 
the  conquerdr,  had  ordered  one  of  his  ilaves,  whom  he 
ufcd  MS  a  phyiician,  to  give  him  a  dofe  ot  poifon.  When 
he  came  to  experience  the  humanity  ol  the  cmqueror, 
he  lamented  his  mislortune,  and  blamed  the  h.'Jlintfs 
of  his  own  refolu'.ion.  But  his  phyucian,  who  had  on- 
ly given  him  a  flecping  draught,  comforted  him,  and 
received  his  liberty  as  a  reward  for  his  alfeiftion. 

Pompey,  thinking  himfelf  no  longer  fafe  at  Capua 
after  the  redudion  of  Corfinium,  retired  to  Brundu- 
fiiim,  wiih  a  defign  to  carry  the  war  into  the  eaft, 
where  all  the  governors  were  his  creatures.  Caefar  fol- 
lowed hiin  clofe;  and  arriving  with  his  army  before 
Brundufium,  invelled  the  place  on  the  land-fide,  and 
undertook  to  (hut  up  the  pat  by  a  ftaccado  of  his  own 
invention.  But,  betore  the  work  was  completed,  the 
fleet  which  had  conveyed  the  two  cor.fuls  widi  thirty 
cohorts  to  Dyrrhachium  being  returned,  Pompey  re- 
folved to  make  his  cfcape,  which  he  conduced  with  all 
the  experience  and  dixtcrity  of  a  great  oflicer.  He 
kept  his  departure  very  focret  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
made  all  neceiiary  preparations  for  the  facilitating  of  it. 
In  the  iirfi:  place,  he  walled  up  the  gates,  then  dug  deep 
and  wide  ditches  cr.  fs  all  the  Hreets,  except  only  thofe 
two  that  led  to  the  port  ;  in  the  ditches  he  planted 
ftarp  pointed  flakes,  covering  them  with  hurdles  and 
earth.  After  thcfe  precautions,  he  gave  exprcfs  orders 
that  all  the  citizens  lliould  keep  withia  doors,  left  they 
(hould  betray  his  defign  to  the  enemy  ;  and  then,  in  the 
fpace  of  three  days,  embarked  .ill  his  troops,  except 
the  light-armed  infantry,  whom  he  had  placed  on  the 
walls  ;  and  thefe  likewiie,  on  a  fignal  given,  abandon- 
ing their  ports,  repaired  with  great  expedition  to  the 
Ihips.  Cxfar,  perceiving  tlie  wails  unguarded,  ordered 
his  men  to  fcale  them,  and  make  what  h.ifte  they  could 
after  the  enemy.  In  the  heat  of  the  purfuit,  tliey  would 
have  fallen  into  the  ditches  which  Pompey  hid  prepared 
for  them,  had  not  the  Bruniiufians  warned  them  ot  the 
danger,  and,  by  many  windings  and  turning<;,  led  them 
to  the  haven,  where  tliey  found  all  the  fleet  under  fail, 
except  two  velicl.«,  wh'ch  had  run  aground  in  going 
out  of  the  harbour.  Thefe  Csfar  took,  made  the 
foldiers  on  board  prifncrs,  and  brought  them  aihore. 

Cscl'ar,  feeing  himfelf,  by  the  flight  of  his  rival,  maf- 
ter  of  all  Italy  from  the  Alps  tci  the  fea,  was  delirous 
to  follow  and  attack  him  before  he  was  joined  by  the 
fupplics  which  he  expected  from  Alia.  But  being  del- 
titute  of  fhipping,  he  refolved  to  go  firft  to  Rome,  and 
fettle  fome  fort  of  government  there  ;  and  then  pafs  in- 
to Spain,  to  drive  from  thence  Pompey's  troops,  who 
had  t.iken  polftlTion  bf  that  great  continent,  under  the 
command  of  Afranins  and  Petrcius.  Belore  he  left 
Brundufium,  he  fent  Scribt.n  u>  Curio  with  three  legions 
into  Sicily,  and  ordered  Q_^  Valerius,  one  of  his  lieute- 
nants, to  get  together  wh.ii  fiiips  he  could,  and  crofs 
over  with  one  legion  into  Sardinia.  Cato,  who  com- 
manded in  Sicily,  upon  ihe  firft  news  of  Curio's  land- 
ing there,  abandoned  the  iftaud,  and  retired  to  the 
camp  of  the  confuls  ;.t  Dyirliachiiim  ;  and  Q.  Valerius 
no  fooner  api'carsd  with  his  fmall  fleet  ott  Sardinia, 

than 
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than  the  Caralitini,  now  the  inhab'tants  of  Cagliari,  having  fettleJ  his  affairs  in  great  hafle  at  Rome,  re 
drove  out  Aurelius  Cotta,  who  commanded  there  for  turned  to  Ariminum,  affembled  his  legions  there,  and 
the  fenate,  and  put  Coefar's  lieutenant  in  pofleflion  both    patting  the  Alps,  entered  Tranfalpine  Gaul.     There  he 
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of  their  city  and  illand. 

In  the  mean  time  the  general  himfelf  advanced  to- 
wards Rome  ;  and  on  his  march  wrote  to  all  the  fena- 
tors  then  in  Italy,  defiring  them  to  repair  to  the  capi- 
tal, and  affift  him  with    their  council.     Above  all,  he 


was  informed  that  the  inhabitants  of  Marfeilles  had  re- 
folved  to  refufe  him  entrance  into  their  city  ;  and  that 
L.  Domitius  Ahenobaibus,  whom  lie  had  generbufly 
pardoned  and  fet  at  liberty  after  the  redudlion  of  Cor- 
Hnium,  had  fet  fail  for  Marfeilles  with  feven    g.illeys, 


was  defirous  to  fee  Cic;ro;  but  could  not  prevail  upon    having  on  hoard  a   great  number  of  his  clients  and 
liim  to  return  to   Rome.     As  Cffifar  drew  near  the  ca-    flaves,  with  a  defign  to  raife  the  city  in  favour  of  Pom 


pital,  he  quartered  his  troops  in  the  neighbouring  mu 
nicipia  ;  and  then  advancing  to  the  city,  out  of  a  pre- 
tended refpeifl  to  the  ancient  cuRoms,  lie  took  up  his 
quarters  in  the  fuburbs,  whither  the  whole  city  crowd- 
ed to  fee  the  famous  conqueror  of  Gaul,  who  had  been 
abfent  near  ten  years.  And  nowfuchofthe  tribunes 
of  the  people  as  had  fled  to  him  for  refuse  realfiimcd 


pey.  Csfar,  thinking  it  dangerous  to  let  the  enemy 
lake  po/feiiion  of  fuch  an  important  place,  fcnt  for  the 
15  chief  magiftrates  of  the  city,  and  advifcd  ihixn  not 
to  hegin  a  war  with  him,  but  rather  follow  the  example 
of  Italy,  and  fubmit.  The  magiflrates  returned  to  the 
city,  and  foon  afier  informed  him  that  they  were  to 
(land  neuter  ;    but  in  the  mean  lime  Domitius  arriving 
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their  functions,  mounted  theroftra,  and  endeavoured  by  with  his  fmall  ftiuadron,  was  received  into  the  city,  and 

their  fpecches  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  head  of  declared  general  of  all  their  forces.     Hereupon  Ccefar 

their  party.     Marc    Antony  particularly,  and  Cailius  immediately  inverted  the  town  with  three  legions,  and 

Longinuf,  two  of  Caefar's  nioft  zealous  partifans,  moved  ordered  tv.-elve  galleys  to  be  built  at  Arelas,  now  yIrL\r, 

that  the  fenate  fliould  meet  in  the  fuburbs,  that  the  ge-  in  order  to  block  up   the  port.     But    as  the  fieae  was 

neralmight  give  them  an  account  of  his  condufl.     Ac-  like  to  detain  him  too  long,  he  left  C.  Trebonius  to 

cordingly,  fuch  of  ilie  fenators  as  were  at  Rome  atlcm-  carry  it  on,  and  D.  Biutus  to  command  the  ileet,  while 

bled  ;  when  Csfar  made  a  fpeech  in  jullification  of  all  he  continued  his  march  into  Spain,  where  he  began  the 

his  proceedings,  and  concluded  his  harangue  with  pro-  war  with  all  the  vulour,  ability,  and  fuccefs  of  a  gieau 

pofing  a  deput.uion  to  Pompey,  with  offers  of  an  ac-  general.     Pompey  had  three  generals  in  this  continent, 

commodation  in  an  amicable  manner.     He  even  defired  which  was  divided  into  two  Roman  provinces.     Varro 

the  confcript  fathers,  to  whom  in  appearance  he  paid  commanded  in  Farther  Spain ;  and  Petreius  and  Afra- 

great  deference,  to  nominate  feme  of  their  venerable  nius,  with  equal  power,  and  two  confiderable  armies, 

body  to  carry  propofals  of  peace  to  the  confuls,  and  tlie  in  Hither  Spain.     Cifar,  while  he  was  yet  at  Marfeilles, 

general  of  the  confulararmy  ;  but  none  of  the  fenators  fent  Q^Fabius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  with  three  legions, 

would  take  upon  him  that  commiflion.    He  then  began  to  take   poircHion   of  the  paifes  of  the  Pyrenees,  which 

to  think  of  providing  himfelf  with  the  neceifiry  fums  Afranius  hid  feized.Fabiusexecutedhiscommillionwith 

for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  bad  recourfe  to  the  public  great    bravery,  entered    Spain,  and   left  the  way  open 

tveafury.     But  Metellus,  one   of  the  tribunes,  oppofed  for  Ctefar,  who  quickly  followed  him.     As  foon   as  he 

him  ;  alleging  a  lav/  forbidding  any   one  to  open  the  had  crolfed  the  mountains,  he  fent  out  fcouts  to  obferve 

treafury,  but  in  the  prefence  and  with  the  confent  of  the  lunation  of  the  enemy  ;  by  whom  he  was  informed, 

the  confuls.     Cacfar,  however,  without  regarding  the  that  Afranius  and  Petreius  having  joined    their  forces, 

tribune,  went  directly  to  the  temple  of  Saturn,  where  confillir.g  of  five  legions,  20  cohorts  (f  the  natives,  and 

the  public  money  was  kept.     But  the  keys  of  ihe   tiea-  5000  horfe,  were  advantageoufly  ported  on  an  hill  of  an 

fury  having  b;en  carried  away  by  the  conful  Lentulus,  eafy  afcent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilerda,  now  Lenda, 

heoidered  the  do.irs  to  be  broken  open.     This  Metel-  in  Catalonia.     Upon  tliis  advice  Cifar  ad v.mced  within 

lus  oppofed  :  but  Caefar,  in   a  paiTion,  laying  his  hand  rtght  of  the  enemy,  and   encamped  in  a  plain  between 

on  his  fword,  threatened  to  kill  him  if  he  gave  him  any  the   Sicoris  and  Cinga,  nov/  the  S:^ro  and  C':n:a.     Be-  JsrcduciJ 

firther  dilhirbance  ;  which  fo  terrified  Metellus,  th  it  tween  the  eminer.ce  on  which  Afranius  had  ported  him-  "?  %''^'^_ 

he  withdrew.     Ca;lar  took  out  of  the  treafury,  which  felf,  and  the  city  of  Ilerda,  was  afm.ill  plain,  and  in  the  ^^^^.^^'' '" 

was  ever  after  at  his  command,  an  inimcnfe  fnm  ;  feme  middle  of  it  a  riling  ground,  which  Cafar  attempted  to  ^P^'"" 

fay,  300,000  pr  unds  weight  of  gold. .    With  this  fupply  feize,  in  order  to  cut  off  by  that  means  the  communi- 

of  money  he  raifed  trC'Ops  all  over  Italy,  and  fcnt  go-  cation  between  the  enemy's  camp  and  the  city,  from 

vern.iis  into  all  the  provinces  fubjeft  to  the  republic.  whence  they  had  all  their  provifions.     This  occalloned 

Caefar  new  made  Mirc  Antony  commander  in  chief  a  fliarpdifpute  betw.'en  three  of  Cxfar's  legions  and  an 

of  the  armies  in  Italy,  fent  his  brother  C.  Antonius  to  equal  rumber  of  the  enemy,  which  lifted  five  hours  with 

govern  lUyricum,  aflign.d  Ciialpine  G;uil  to  Licinius  equal  fuccefs,  both  p.irties  claiming   the   viftory.     But 

Crallus,  appointed  M.    iEmilius  Lepidu-,  governor  of  after  ail,  Afranius's  men,  who  had  firrt  feized  the  pnft, 

the  capital;  and    having    got  together  fimc  (hips  to  ma'ntaineJ  theml'elvei  in  polfetrion  cf  it  in  fpite  of  Cx- 

cruifeinihe  Adiiatic  and  JNIcJiterranean  f.as,  he  gave  fcr's  utmoft  efforts.     Two  days  after  this  battle,  conci- 

tlie  command  of  one  f  f  his  fleets  to  P.  Cornelius  Do.  nual  rains,  with  i!ic  melting  of  the  fnow  on  the  moun- 

labella,  and  of  the  other  to  ^n.lng  Horlenfius,  the  fon  tain<;,  fo  fwelled  the  two  rivers  between  which   Cxfar 

cf  the  famous  orator.     As  Pompey  had  fent  governors  was  encamped,  that  ihey  overflowed,  broke  down  his 

ir.to  the  fame  provinces,  by  this  means  a  gcntr.il  war  br'dges,  and  laid  under  v.Mter  the  negliboiiring  country 

was  kindled  in  almoft  all  the  parts  of  the  known  world,  to  a  great  dirtance.     This  cut  off  the  commuuicaticn 

However,  Cxfar  would  not  tsurt  any  of  his  lieutenants  between  hs  camp  and  the  cities  that  had   declired  for 

with  the  conduifl  of  the  war  in  Spain,  which  was  Pom-  him;  and  reduced  him  to  fuch  rtraits,  that  his  army 

pey's  favourits  province,  but  took  it  upon  himfelf;  and  was  ready  to  die  for  famine,  w'.ieat  being  fold   in  his 

3  B  2  camp 
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vain;  the  vu)knce  of  the  llream  rendering  a 
deavours  fruitlcfs. 

Upon  the  news  of  Cxfar's  ditlrefs,  Pompey  s  party 
at  Rome  began  to  take  courage 


lO  nau  iiitnerio    uuuu  ll^.u^.^.. ,   ..u-.-;- — 
:amp,  taking  it  for  granted  that  Cxlar  was 
die  lall  extremity,  and  all  hopes  of  his  party 
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dirtinclion  went  to  ccngratiilale  Afraiiius's  wile  on  the 
fuccefs  of  her  liufband's  aims  in  Spain.  Many  of  the 
Icnators  «ho  had  hitherto  ftood  neuter,  hallened  to 
Pompey's  c; 

reduced  to  Oi -  •  ,  -       •  1 

loll.  Of  this  number  was  Cicero;  who,  without  any 
le-ard  to  the  remonllrance  of  Atticus,  or  the  letters 
Csfar  himfelf  wrcte  to  him,  dcfinng  him  to  join  nei- 
ther party,  he  kft  It;^ly,  and  landed  at  Dyrrhachmm, 
where  Pompey  received  him  with  great  marks  ol  joy 
and  iViendlhip.  But  tlie  joy  of  Pompey's  party  was 
not  long-lived.  For  Cxfar,  alter  having  attempted  fe- 
veral  times  in  vain  to  rebuild  tlie  bridges,  caufed  boats 
to  be  made  with  all  pcllible  expedition  ;  and  while  the 
enemy  were  diverted  by  endeavouring  to  intercept  the 
fuccours  that  were  fent  him  from  Gaul,  he  laid  hold  ot 
that  opportunity  to  convey  his  boats  in  the  night  on 
carriages  22  miles  from  his  camp;  where  with  won- 
derful quicknefs  a  great  detachment  palfed  the  Sicoiis, 
and  enc  mping  on  the  oppofite  bank  unknown  to  the 
enemv,  built  a  bridge  in  two  days,  opened  a  commu- 
r.ication  with  the  neighbouring  country,  received  the 
fupplies  from  Gaul,  and  relieved  the  wants  of  his  fol- 
diers.  Carfar  being  thus  delivered  from  danger,  pur- 
fued  the  armies  of  Afranius  and  Petreius  with  fuch  lu- 
pcrioT  addrefs  and  condud,  that  he  forced  them  to  lub- 
mit  without  coming  to  a  battle,  and  by  that  means  be- 


the  affeiflions  both  of  the  people,  and  the  patricians, 
lie  recalled  the  exiles,  granted  ihe  r'ghts  and  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens  to  all  the  Gauls  beyond  the  Po,  and, 
as  ponlitex  niaximus,  filled  up  the  vacancies  of  the  fa- 
cerdotal  colleges  with  his  own  friends.  Though  it  was 
Several  perfons  of    expected  that  he  would   have  abfolutely  cancelled  all 
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came  mafter  of  alfHither  Spain.  The  two  generals 
dilbanded  their  troops,  lent  them  out  of  the  piovmce, 
and  returned  to  Italy,  after  having  Iblemnly  promifed 
never  to  affemble  forces  again,  or  make  war  upon  Ca;- 
far.  Upon  the  news  of  the  reduiftion  of  Hither  Spam, 
the  Spaniards  in  Farther  Spain,  and  one  Roman  legion, 
delerted  fiom  Varro,  Pompey's  governor  in  that  pro- 
vince, which  obliged  him  to  furrender  his  other  legion 
and  all  his  money. 

Csfar  having  thus  reduced  ail  Spain  in  a  few  months, 
appointed  Cafluis  Longinus  to  govern  the  two  provinces 
with  four  legions,  and  then  returned    to    Mar.eilles  ; 
which  city  was  juil  upon  the  point  of  lurrendering  alter 
a  mort  vigorous  refiftance.    Though  the  inhabitants  had 
by  their  late  treachery  deferved  a  feveie  punilhment,  yet 
he  granted  them  their  lives  and  liberty  ;  but  llripped 
their  arfenals  of  arms,  and  obliged  them  to  deliver  up 
..J       all  their  fliips.     From  MarfeiUes  Csiar  marched  into 
Returns  to  Cifalpine  Gaul;  and  from  thi-nce  haftened  to  Rome, 
Kumc.and  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  grandeur. 
Is  crcattd     j^e  found  the  city  in  a  very  different  Hate  from  that  in 
difiator.      v,.Ji;c]i  l,e  ];i^J  left  it.      Moll  of  the  fenator^  and  magi- 
ftratcs  were  fled  to  Pompey   at  Dyrrhachium.      How- 
ever, there  were  ll'.ll  prxtors  there  ;  and  among  them 
M.  iEmilius  Lepidu!,  who  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
triumvirs  with  0.5Vavius  and  Marc  Antony.     The  pros- 
tor,  to   ingratiate   himfelf  with  Cxfar,  nominated  him 
diilatcr  of  his  own  authority,  and  againll  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  fcnate.     Cxfar  accepted   the  new  dignity  ; 
but  neither  abufed  his  power,  as   Sylla  had  done,  nor 
retained  it  fo  long.      During  the  1 1  days  of  his  di>fta- 
torOiip,  be  governed  with  great  moderation,  and  gained 


debts  contrji-Ted  fince  the  beginning  of  tlie  troubles,  he 
only  reduced  tlie  interetl  to  one-fourth.  But  the  chief 
ufc  he  made  of  his  didlatorlliip  was  to  prefide  at  the 
eleflion  of  confuls  for  the  next  year,  when  he  got  him- 
felf, and  Servilius  Ifauricus,  one  of  his  molf  iieaious  par- 
tilans,  promoted  to  that  dignity.  ici 

And  now  being  refolved  to  fellow  Pompey,  and  carry  Follow> 
the  war  into  the  ealt,  he  fet  out  for  Bra;,duliiim,  whi-  P<>ni)uy 
ther  he  had  ordered  1 2  legions  to  repair  with  all  pof- 
fible  expedilinn.  But  on  his  arrival  he  found  only  live  ' 
there.  The  reft,  being  afraid  of  the  dangers  of  the  fea, 
and  unwilling  to  engage  in  a  new  war,  had  marched 
leifurely,  complaining  oi  tlieir  gener.il  for  allowing  them 
no  refpite,  but  hurrying  them  continually  from  one  coun- 
try to  another.  However,  Cxfar  did  not  wait  for  them, 
but  fet  fail  with  only  five  legions  and  600  horfe  iii 
the  beginning  of  January.  While  the  reft  were  waiting 
at  Brundufium  for  fliips  to  tranfport  them  over  into 
Epirus,  Cjefar  arrived  fate  with  his  five  legions  in  Cha- 
onia,  the  northern  part  of  Epirus,  near  the  Ceraunian 
mountains.  There  he  landed  his  troops,  and  fent  the 
Ihips  back  to  Brundufium  to  bring  over  the  legions  that 
were  left  behind.  The  war  he  was  now  entering  upon 
was  the  moll  difficult  he  had  yet  undertaken.  Pompey 
had  for  a  whole  year  been  aiiembling  troops  from  all 
the  eaftern  countries.  When  he  left  Italy,  lie  had  only 
five  legions ;  but  fince  his  arrival  at  Dyrrhachium  he 
had  been  reinforced  with  one  from  Sicily,  another  from 
Crete,  and  two  from  Syria.  Three  thoufand  archers, 
fix  cohorts  of  {lingers,  and  feven  thoniand  horfe,  had 
been  fent  him  by  princes  in  alliance  with   Rome.     All 


the  free  cities  of  Afia  had  reinforced  his   army  with 
their  beft  troops  ;  nay,  if  we  give  credit  to  an  hiilorical 
poet,  fuccours  were  brouglit  him  fro.m  the  Indus  and 
the  Ganges  to  the  eaft,  and  from  Arabia  and  Ethiopia 
to  the  fouth  ;   at  lead  it   is  certain,  that  Greece,  Afia 
Minor,  Syria,  Paleftine,  Egypt,  and  all  the  nations  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates,  took  up  arms  in 
his  favour.     He  had  almoft  all   the   Roman  knights, 
that  is,  the  flower  of  the  young  nobility,  in  his  fqua- 
drons,    and   his  legions   confifted   mollly    of  veterans 
inured  to  dangers  and  the  toils  of  war.  Pompey  himlVlf 
was  a  general  of  great  experience  and  addrefs ;  and  had 
under  him  fome  of  the  bell  commanders  of  the  republic, 
who   had  formerly  conducted  armies  thcmfelves.     As 
for  his  navy,  he  had  above  500  fliips  of  war,  befidss  a 
far  greater  number  of  fmall  velTels,  v;hic)i  were  conti- 
nually crnifing  on  the  coafts,  and  intercepting  fuch  (hips 
as   cart  led  arms  or  provifions  to  the  enemy.     He  had 
likewil'e  with   him  above   200  fcnators,  wlio  formed  a 
more  numerous  fenate  than  that  at  Rome.     Cornelius 
Lcntulus  and  Claudius  Marccllns,  the  lall  year's   con- 
fuls, prefided  in  it ;  but  under  the  direflion  of  Pompey 
their  protestor,  who  ordered  them  to  alFcmble  at  Thef- 
falonica,  where  he  builc  a  Ihuely  hall  for  that  purpofc. 
Tlicie,  in  one  of  their  alfemblies,  at  the  motion  of  Ca- 
to,  it  was  decreed,  that  no   Roman  citizens  flionid  be 
put  to  death  but  in  battle,  and  that  no  city  fubjeifl  to 
the  republic  fliould  be  lacked.     At  the  fame  time  the 
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confcript  fathers  aflembled  at  ThelTalonJca  decreed,  that  In  tl  •  me.i:!  lime  C^far  advanced  towards  Dyrrha-     Romr. 

they  alone  reprefented  the  Roman  I'enate,  and  that  thofe  chium,  in    hopes  of  furprifing  that  important   place  ;  "•-•'^'^ 

who  refided  at  Rome  were  encouragers  of  tyranny,  and  but  Pompey  unexpe^^iedly  appearing,  he  halted   on  the 

friends  to  the  ti  rant.     And  indeed,  as  the  flower  of  the  other  fide  of  the  river  Apfus  where  he  entrenched  him- 

nobility  was  with  Pompey,  and  the  moll  virtuous  men  lelt  as  having   bat    a   fniall  number  of  troops  in  com- 

in  the  republic  had  taken  refuge  in  his  camp,  he  was  parifon  of  the  formida'olc  army  which  attended  Pom- 

generally  looked  upon  as  the  only  hope  and  fupport  of  pey.     The  latter^  however,  notwithltanding  his  fuperi- 

the  public  liberty.     Hence   many  perfons  of  eminent  ority,  durfl;  not  cvofs  the  river  in  Ca;fai's  fight;  fo  that 

probity,  who  had  hitherto  Hood  neater,  flocked  to  him  the  two  armies  continued  for  fome  time  quiet  in   thtir 

from  all  parts.     Among  thefe  were  young  Brutus,  who  refpective  camps.     Cxfar    wrote  letter  alter  letter  to 

afterwards  confpired  againft  Caefar,  Tidius  -Sextius,  and  Marc  Antony,  who  commanded  the  leg  ons  he  had  left 

Labienus.     Brutus,  whofe  father  had  been  put  to  death  in  Italy,  to  come  to  his  affilbince  ;  but  receiving  no  an- 

in  G.ilatla  by  Pompey's  order,  had    never  fpoken    to  fwer,  Caefat   difguil'ed  hinifclf  in  the  habit  of  a  iUve, 

him,  orfo  much  as  faluted  him  fmce  that  time:   but  as  and  with  all  imaginable  fecrecy  went  on  biard  a  filher- 

he  now  looked  upon  him  as    the  defender  of  the  pub-  man's  bark,  with   a  del'igu  to  go  over  to  Brundulium, 

lie  liberty,  he  joined  him,  Sacrificing  therein  his  private  though  the  enemy's  fleet  was    cruiling  on   the  coafts 

refentment  to  the   intereft;  of  the   public.     Pompey  re-  both  of  Greece  and  Italy.     This  defign,  however,  mif- 

ceived  him  with  great  joy,  and  was  willing  to   confer  carried,  by  reafon  of  the  boat  being  put  back  by  con. 

upon  him  fome  command;  but  he  declined  the  offer,  trary  winds  ;  and  thus  Caefar  was  rellorcd  to  his  foidiers, 

Tidius  Sextius,  though  extremely    old  and  lame,  yet  who  had  been  very  uneafy  at  his  abfence.     He  was   no 

left  Rome,  and  went  as  far  as  Macedonia  to  join  Pom-  fooner  landed  than  he  difpatched  Po[lhumius,one  of  his 

pey  there.     Labienus  likewife  forfook  his  old  benefac-  lieutenants,  with  moft  preiling  orders  to  Marc  Antony, 

tor,  under  whom  he  had  ferved  during  the  whole  courfe  Gabinius,  and  Calenus,  to  bring  the   troops  to  him  at 

of  the  G  iuliih  war,  and  went  over  to  his  rival,  though  all  adventures.     Gabinius,  unwilling  to  expofe  all  the 

Cxfar  had  appointed  him  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  hopes  of  his  general  to  the  hazards  of  the  fea,  thought 

forces  on  the  other  fide  the  Alps.     In   fhort,  Pompey's  it  fafer  to  march  a  great   way  about  by   Illyricum,  and 

party  grew  into  fuel)  reputation,  that  his  caufe  was  ge-  therefore  engaged  all  the  legionaries  he  could  to  follow 

ncrally  called    the  good  cciufi,  while  Cxfar's  adherents  him  by  land.     But  the  lUyrians,  who  had,  unknown  to 

were  looked  upon  as  enemies  to  their  country,  and  abet-  him,  declared  for  Pompey,  fell  unexpectedly  upon  him 

tors  of  tyranny.  and   killed  him  and  his  men,  not  one  efcaping.     Marc 

As  foon  as  Csefar  landed,  he    marched  direflly  to  Antony  and  Calenus,  who  went  by  fea,  were  in  the 

Oricum,  the  nearefl:   city  in  Eplrus,  which  was  taken  greatelt  danger  from  one  of  Pompey's  admirals ;  but 

without  oppofition.     The  like  fuccefs  attended  him  at  had  the  good  luck  to  bring  thsir  troops  fafe  to  fhore  at 

Apollonia,  which  was  in  no  condition  to  Hand  a  fiege  ;  Nyphjcuns,  in  the  neighbourhood   of  Apollonia.     As 

andthtfe  two  conqtiefts  opened  a  way  to  Dynhachium,  foon  as  it  was  known   that  Antony  was  landed,  Pom- 

where  Pompey  had  his  magazines  of  arms  and  provi-  pey  marched  to  prevent  his  joining  Cxfar.     On    the 

fions.     This    fuccefs,  however,  was  interrupted  by  the  other  hand,  C?sfar  inftantly  decamped,  and  haftening  to 

news  that  the  fleet  which  he  had  fent  back  to  Brun-  the  relief  of  his  lieutenant,  joined  him  before  Pompey 

dulinm  to  tranfport  the  rell  of  his  troops  had  been  at-  came  up.     Then  Pompey,  not  caring  to  engage  them 

tacked  by  Bibulus,  one  of  Pompey's  admirals,  who  had  when  united,  retired  to   an   advantageous  poll  in  tlie 

taken    30,   and  inhumanly  burnt  them  with  the  feamen  neighbourhood  of  Dyrrhachium,  known  by  the  name  of 

on  board.     This  gave  Cocfar  great  uner.finefs,  cfpecially  AJparagiuvi,  and  there  encamped.    Ci'lar  having  tlius  at 

as  he  heard   that  Bibulus,  with    110  fhips  of  war,  had  length  got  all  his  troops  together,  relblved  to  finifh  the 

taken  poflefllon  of  all  the  harbours  between  Salonium  war  by  one  general  aiflion,  and  determine  the  fate  of  the 

and  Oricum  ;    fo  that  the  legions  at  Brundufium  could  world,  either  by  his  own  death  or  by  that  of  his  rivak 

not  venture  to   crofs    the  fea  without  great  danger  of  To  this  end  he  offered  Pompey  battle,  and  kept  his  ar- 

f  tiling  into  the  enemy's  hands.     By  this   Cxlar  was  fo  my  a  great  while  drawn  up  in  light  of  the  enemy.     But 

much  cmbarralfed,  that  he  made    propofals  of  accom-  Pompey  declining  an  engagement,  he   decamped,  and 

modation  upon  very  moderate  terms;  being  no  other  turned  towards  Dyrrhachium,  as  if  he  defigned  to  fur- 

tlian  that  both  Pompey  ;ind  he  Ihould  dilband  their  ar-  prife  it,   hoping  by   this  means  to  draw  Pompey  into 

mies  within  threedays,renevv  theirformerfriendlliip  with  the  plain.     But  Pompey,  looking   upon    the  *   king  ot 

folemn  osths,  .-ind  return  together  to  Italy.    Thefe  pro-  Dyrrhachium  as  a  chimerical  projtifl,  followed  Cxfar  ac 

pofals  were  fent  by  VibKllius  Riifus,  an  intimate  friend  fome  diflance,  and  letting    him  draw  near  to  the  city, 

of  Pompey,  whom    Cxlar    had  twice   taken  prifoncr.  encamped  on  a  hill  called  Pi7;v2,  which  commanded  the 

Pompey,  however,  probably  elated  with  his  late  good  fea,  whence  he  could  he  fupplied  with  proviilons  i'rom 

fortune,  anfwered  that  he  would  not   hearken  to  any  Gieece  and  Afia,  while  Csfar  was  forced  to  bring  corn 

terms,  left  it  fhould   be  faid  that  he  owed  liis  life  and  by  land   from  Epirus,  at  a  vail   expence,  and  thiough 

return  to  Italy  to  Ca?far's  favour.   However,  the  latter  many  dangers. 

ag:i  n  fent  one  Vatinius  to  confer  with  Pompey  about  a  This   inconvenience   put   Caefar  upon  a   new  defign, 

treaty  of  peace.    Labienus  was  appointed  to  receive  the  which  Wds  to  furround  an  army  far  more  numeious 

propofals;  but  while  they  were    confer) ing  together,  a  than  his  own,  and,  by  fhutting  them  up  within  a  nur- 

party  of  Pompey's  men  coming  up  to  them,  dil'chai  ged  row  traiff  ot  ground,  diftrefs  them  as  much  for  want  of 

their  darts  at  Vatinius  and  thofe  who  attended  him.  forage  as  his  troops  were  diftreifcd  for  want  of  corn. 

Some  of  the  guards  were  wouuded,  and  Vatmius  nar-  Purfuant  to  this  defign,  he    drew  a  line  of  circumvalla- 

rowly  efcaped  with  his  life.  tion  from  the  fea  quite  round  Pompey's  caiip,  and  kept 
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liim  fo  cloft;ly  blocked  np.tli.u  though  hh  men  were  plen- 
tifully fupplied  willi  provilions  by  fea,  yet  the  horles 
of  his  army  began  ibon  to  die  in  gie;.t  numbers  for 
want  of  forage.  Caefar's  men,  though  in  the  uinioft 
diftrefs  for  want  of  corn,  yet  bore  ail  with  incredible 
cheertulnefs ;  prctefting,  that  they  would  lalher  live 
upon  ihe  bark  of  trees  tii.m  fuffer  Pompey  to  efcape, 
now  they  had  him  in  tlieir  power.  Csfar  tells  us,  that 
in  this  extrt-mity  fuch  of  the  army  as  had  been  in  S.ir- 
dinia  found  out  the  way  of  making  bread  of  a  certain 
root  called  dxra,  which  they  lleeped  in  milk  ;  and  that 
when  the  enemy  inhilted  them  on  account  of  the  llar- 
vingconditiGH  which  they  were  in,  they  threw  lever.il 
of  tficfe  loaves  among  tliem,  to  put  them  out  of  all 
hopes  of  fubduing  ihem  by  famine.  "  So  long  as  the 
earth  produces  fuch  roots  (faid  they),  we  will  not  let 
Pompey  efcape."  At  length  Pompey,  alurmed  at  the 
diflcmpers  whii.h  began  to  prevail  in  his  army,  made 
feveral  attempts  to  break  thnugh  the  barriers  that  in- 
clolcd  him,  but  was  always  repulfed  with  lofs.  At 
length  being  reduced  to  the  utmoll  extremity  for  want 
of  forage,  he  refolved  a:  all  events  to  force  the  enemy's 
lines  and  efcape.  With  the  allift.ince,  therefoie,  and 
by  the  advice  of  two  deferters,  he  embarked  his  archers, 
{lingers,  and  light-armed  infantry,  and  marching  him- 
felt  by  land  at  the  head  of  60  cohorts,  went  to  attack 
that  part  of  Cxfar's  lines  which  was  ne.xt  to  the  fea, 
and  not  yet  quite  finilhed.  He  fet  out  from  his  camp 
■  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  arriving  at  the  poll  he 
defigr.ed  to  force  by  break  of  day,  he  began  the  at- 
tack" by  fca  and  land  at  the  fame  time.  The  ninth 
legion,  wliich  defended  that  part  of  the  lines,  made  for 
I'ome  time  a  vigorous  rcfiftance  ;  but  being  attacked  in 
the  rear  by  P(nipey'i  men,  who  cam.e  by  lea,  and  land- 
ed between  Csfar's  two  lines,  they  Hed  with  fuch  pre- 
cipitation, that  the  luccours  Marccllinus  fent  them  from 
a  neighbouring  pf-ft  cculd  r.ot  ftop  them.  The  cnfign 
who  carried  the  eagle  at  the  head  of  die  routed  legion 
was  mortally  wounded  ;  but  neverthelels,  before  he 
died,  had  prelence  of  mind  enough  to  conlign  the  eagle 
to  the  cavalry  of  the  party,  defiring  tliem  to  deliver  it 
to  Cx.'ar.  Pompey's  men  purfucd  the  fugitives,  and 
made  fuch  a  llaughtcr  of  them,  that  all  the  centurions 
of  the  firft  cohort  were  cut  c  IF  except  one.  And  now 
Pompey's  army  broke  in  like  a  torrent  upon  die  ports 
Cxfar  had  fortified,  and  were  advancing  to  attack  Mar- 
cellinus,  who  guarded  a  neighbouring  fort  ;  but  Marc 
Antony  coming  very  feafonably  to  his  relief  witli  1 2 
cohorts,  they  thought  it  advifable  to  retiie. 

Soon  after  Ca;far  himfelf  arrived  with  a  flrong  rein- 
forcement, and  polled  him.'elf  en  the  fnore,  in  order  to 
prevent  fuch  attempts  for  the  future.  From  tliis  port 
he  obferved  an  eld  camp  which  he  had  made  within  tlic 
place  where  Pompey  was  inclofcd,  but  afterwards  aban- 
doned. Upon  his  quilling  it,  Pompey  had  taken  y.^- 
feffion  of  it,  and  left  a  legion  to  gu.ird  it.  This  port 
Cselar  refolved  to  reduce,  hoping  to  repair  the  lofs  he 
had  luftainedon  this  unfcrtiinateday,  by  t.king  the  le- 
gion which  Pf.mpcy  had  p  fttd  there.  Accordingly, 
lie  adv.inccd  fecretly  at  the  head  of  33  cohorts  in  two 
lines  :  and  arriving  at  the  old  c;;nip  before  Ponipey 
could  have  notice  of  his  march,  attacl;cd  it  with  great 
viTCur,  forced  the  fi^  ft  Intrcncl-.ment,  notwiihll;:r.ding 
the  bravj  refiflanc^:  of  Titus  Puicio,  and  penetrated  to 
the  fecond,  vhid.cr  the  Itgion  had  retired,     Dut  here 
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his  fortune  changed  on  a  fudden.  Plis  right  wing,  in  Rome, 
looking  for  an  entrance  into  the  camp,  marched  along  '""'^''^■^ 
the  outfide  of  a  trench  which  Cxfar  liad  formerly  car- 
ried on  from  tlie  left  angle  of  his  camp,  about  400 
paces,  to  a  neighbouring  river.  This  trench  they  mif- 
look  for  the  rampart  of  the  camp  ;  and  being  led  away 
by  that  millake  from  their  left  wing,  they  were  fooii 
alter  prevented  from  rejoining  it  by  the  arrival  of  Pom- 
pey, who  came  up  at  the  head  of  a  legion  and  a  large 
body  of  horie.  Tlijn  the  legion  which  Cxfar  had  at- 
tacked taking  couia^e,  made  a  brillc  f.dly,  drove  his 
men  back  to  the  firft  entrenchment  which  they  had 
ftizcd,  and  diere  put  them  in  great  diforder  while  they 
were  attempting  to  pafs  the  ditch.  Pompey,  in  tlii 
mean  time,  filling  upon  them  with  his  cavalry  in  flank, 
completed  their  tlefeat ;  and  then  Hying  to  die  enemy's 
right  wing,  which  had  paifed  the  trench  mentioned 
above,  and  was  Ihut  up  between  that  and  the  ramparts 
of  the  old  camp,  made  a  moll  dreadful  flaughter  of  ihem. 
The  tiench  was  hlled  with  dead  bodies,  many  filling 
into  it  in  that  diforder,  and  others  parting  over  them  ^ 
and  prelllng  them  to  death. 

In  this  dirtrels,  Casfar  did  all  he  could  to  rtop  tlie 
flight  of  his  legionaries,  but  to  no  purpofe  :  the  ftan- 
dard-bearers  themfelves  threw  down  the  Roman  eagles 
uhen  Cxfar  endeavoured  to  ftoj)  them,  and  left  them 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  on  this  occalion  took 
32  ftandards  ;  a  dlfgrace  which  Csfar  had  never  fuf- 
fercd  before.  He  was  himfelf  in  no  fmall  danger  of 
f;illing  by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  own  men,  whom  he 
took  hold  of  when  flying,  bidding  him  ftand  and  face 
about ;  but  the  man,  apprehenfive  of  the  danger  he  v.'as 
in,  drew  his  l\vord,and  would  have  killed  liim,  had  not 
one  ot  his  guards  pi-evented  the  blow  by  cutting  off  his 
arm.  CxI'ar  loft  on  this  occalion  960  of  his  foot,  400 
of  hishorfe,  5  tribunes,  and  32  centurions.  jo; 

Thi.s  Infs  and  dllgrace  greatly  mortified  CxHir,  but  H"; re- 
did not  dlfcourage  him.  After  he  had  by  his  lenity '^^■.'"^^ '"* 
and  eloquent  fpeeches  recovered  the  fplrlt  of  his  troops,  '  ' 
he  decamped,  and  retired  in  good  order  to  ApoUonia, 
where  he  paid  the  army,  and  left  his  fick  and  wounded. 
From  thence  he  marched  into  Macedon,  where  Scipio 
Mctellus,  Pompey's  fither-in-law,  v/as  encamped.  He 
hoped  cither  to  draw  his  rival  into  fome  plain,  or  to 
overpower  Scipio  if  not  alfifted.  He  met  wilh  .creat 
difficulties  on  his  march,  the  countries  dirough  which 
he  palTcd  refufing  to  fupply  his  army  wilh  provifions  ; 
to  fuch  a  degree  w.is  his  reputation  funk  lince  his  laft 
defeat  I  On  his  entering  Thelf.ily  he  was  m.et  by  Do- 
mitius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  whom  he  had  fent  with 
three  legions  to  reduce  Epirus.  Hiving  now  got  all 
his  forces  together,  ho  marched  directly  to  Gomplii, 
the  firft  town  of  Theflaly,  which  had  been  formerly  in 
his  intereft  but  nov/  declared  againft  him.  Whereup- 
on he  attacked  it  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  thou^^h 
the  garrifon  was  very  numerous,  and  the  walls  were  of 
an  uncommon  heiglit,  he  made  lilnifclf  marter  of  it  in  a 
few  hours.  From  hence  he  marc'ied  to  Metropolis,  an- 
other conrtderable  town  of  Tlieli'aly,  wliich  immediate- 
ly furrendcred  ;  as  did  all  the  other  cities  of  the  coun- 
try, except  Laiiifi,  </f  which  Scipio  had  madi  himfelf 
mailer. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  Pompey  being  continually  Im- 
portuned by  the  feuators  and  officers  of  his  army,  left 
his  camp  at  Dyirhachlum,  and  followed  Csfar,  Hrmly 
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Rome,    refolved  not  to  give  him  bittle,  but  rather  to   diftrefs    that  puniflied  lliofe  that  were  cruel  to  men  in  advcr-       Rome. 

^*-"''''"^  him  by  kcipingclofe  at  his  heels,  ftraitening  his  quar-    fsty.  »— ^^^--— / 

ters  and  cutting  oiF  his  convoys.     As  he  had  frequent         It  fliould  feeni   that  the  Egyptians  by  this  time  had 

opportunities  of  coming  to  an  engagement,  but  always    fome   hopes   cf  breaking   off  all  allance  with  the    llo- 

dedined   it,  his   friends   and  fubalterns  began  to  put  ill    mans;  which  ihey  confidered,  as  in  faft  it  was,  but  a 

„g        conftrudliiins  on  his  dil.itorinel's  to  his  f.ice.  fpecious  fubj-.>ftion.     They    fird  began   to  take  offence 

Piimpcy  Thefe,  together  with  the   complaints  of  his  foldi:rs,    at  Csefai's  carrying  the  enfigns  of  Roman  power  before 

icfnlvcs  :n   made  him  af.  length  refolve  to  venture  a  general  aftion.    him  as  lie  entered  the  city.     Pliotinus,  the  eunuch,  alfo 

With  this  defign  he  marched  into  a  large  plain  near  the    treated  him  with  difrefpeiv,  and  even  attempted  his  life.        u, 
■  citie*  of  Pharfali-i  and  Thebes;  which  latter  was  alfo    Cxfar,  however,  concc.iled  his  refeniment  till  Jie  had  a  The  E^jp- 
callcJ   Philippl,  from  Philip   king  cf  Macedon,  and  the    force  fufficient  to  punilh  his  treachery  ;   and    fending  ''•»""  quar- 
father  of  Perfcs,  who,  having    reduced  the  Thebans,    privately  for  tlie  legions  which  had  been   formerly  en-  "}  "'''*' 
placed  a  colony  of  Macedonians  in  their  city.     This    rolled    for  Pompey's   fervice,  as   being  the  ncr.rell  to    * 
plain  was  watered  by  the  Enipeus,  and  furrounded  on    Egypt,  he  in  the  mean  time  pretended  to  repofe  an  en- 
all  fides  by  high  mountains  ;  and  Pompcy,  who  was    tire   confidence  in   the  king's  minifter.     However,  he 
Hill  averfe  from  venturing  an  engagement,  pitched  his    fbcn  changed  his  manner  when  he  found  himfelf  in  no 
camp  on  the  declivity  of  a  fteep  mountain,  in  a  place    danger  from  his  attempts;  and  declared, that,  as  being 
altoj^ether  inacceflible.     There  he  was  joined  by  Scipio    a  Roman  conful,  it  was  his  duty  to  fettle  the  fucceffion 
his  father-in  law,  at  the  head   of  the  legions  whicli  he    to  the  Egyptian  crown. 

had  brought  with  him  from  Syria  and  Cilicia.  But  There  were  at  that  time  two  pretender;  to  the  crown 
notwiihrtanding  this  reinforcement,  he  continued  ine-  of  Egypt :  Ptolemy,  the  acknowledged  king  ;  and  the 
folute,  and  unwilling  t)  put  all  to  the  ilTue  of  a  fmgle  celebrated  Cleopatra  his  filler;  who,  by  the  cuflom  of 
aflion  ;  being  (till  convinced  of  the  wildom  of  his  ma-  the  cour.try,  was  alio  his  wife,  and,  by  their  father's 
xim,  that  it  was  better  to  deftroy  the  enemy  by  fatigues  will,  lliared  jointly  in  the  fucceffion.  However,  not 
and  want,  than  to  engage  an  army  of  brave  veterans,  being  contented  with  a  bare  participation  ot  pnv.-cr,  (he 
who  were  in  a  manner  reduced  to  defpair.  As  he  put  aimed  at  governing  alone  ;  but  being  rppoied  in  her 
off  from  d.iy  to  day,  under  various  pretences,  defcend-  views  by  the  Roman  fsnate,who  confirmed  her  brother's 
ing  into  the  plain  where  Cjcfdr  was  encamped,  his  ofii-  title  to  the  crov.n,  fhe  was  banilhed  into  Syria  with  Ar- 
cers  (breed  him  to  call  a  council  of  war,  when  all  lo  a    finoe  lier  younger  ("ifler. 

man  were  for  venturing  a  general  aftion  the  very  next  Coefir,  however,  gave  her  new  hopes  of  obtaining 
day.  Thus  was  P.'mpey  obliged  to  ficiifice  his  own  the  kingdom,  and  Lnt  boih  for  her  and  her  brother  to 
judgment  to  the  Hind  ardour  of  the  multitude;  and  plead  their  caufe  before  him.  Photinus,  the  young 
the  neccflary  meafurcs  werj  taken  for  a  general  engage  king's  guardian,  who  had  long  b'Tne  the  moft  invctc- 
ment.  rate  hatred  as  v/cll  to  Cxiar  as  to  Cleopatra,  difdaincd 

The  event  of  this  b.mle  wa<;  in  the  higheft  degree    this  propofal,  and  backed  his  rcfufal  by  fending  nn  ar-        ju- 
fortunate  for  Cse'ar  f  ;  who  refolved  to  purfue  his  ad-    my  of  20,000  men  to  befiej'e  him  in  Ale.vandria.  Caefar  And  hc- 
1 1."       '■  vantage,  and   fol'ow  Pompey  to  whatever  country  he    bravely  repulfed  the  enemy  for  fome  time  ;  but  finding  f"?'^  ••'■" 
(hould  retire.     Hearing,  therefore,  of  his  being  at  Am-    the  city  of  too  great  extent  to  be  defended  by  fo  fmall  '"  '^''^»"- 
phipolis,  he  fent  off  jiis  tro.ips  before   him,   and  then    an  army  as  he  then  had  with  him,  he  retired  lo  the  pa- 
embarked  onboaid  a  little  frigate  in  ordf.r  to  crofs  the    lac?,  which  commanded  the  harbour,  where  he  purpo- 
Hcllefpont  ;  but  in  the   middle  of  the  ftraic,  he  fell  in    fed  to  make  a   ftand.     Achillas,  who  commanded  the 
with  one  of  Pompey's  commander^,  at  the  head  often    Egyptians,  altack:d  him  there   with  great  vigour,  and 
fliipsofwar.     Cifar,  n.i  way  terrified  at  the  fup^riority    ftil!  aimed  at  making  himfelf  mafter  of  the  (leet  that 
c{  his  force,  bore  up  to  him,  and  commanded  h;m  to    lay  before    the    pahice.     Cxfar,    however,    too    well 
fubmit.     The  other  indantly  obeyed,  awed  by  the  tcr-    knew  the  importance  of  thofe  (h'ps  in  the  h.inds  of  an 
ror  cf  Cxfaj's  name,  and  furrcndered  himfelf  and  his    enemy;  and   therefore  burnt  them  all  in  fpi;e  of  every 
fleet  at  difcretion.  effort    to    prevent    it.     He    next  puffcLed  himfelf  of 

Fr(  m  thence  he  continued  his  voy^ige  to  Ephefu!-,  tlie  iile  of  Pharos  which  was  the  key  to  th;  Alexan- 
then  to  Rhndcs  ;  and  being  informed  th.it  Pompey  had  drian  port,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  receive  the  fup- 
bccn  there  bef  re  him,  he  made  no  doubt  but  that  he  plies  fent  him  from  all  lides ;  and  in  this  fituati'-n  he 
was  fled  to  Egypt  ;  wherefore,  lofing  no  time,  he  fee  detsrmined  to  withftand  the  united  force  of  all  the 
fail  for  that  kingdom,  and  arrived  at  Alexandiia  wi  h    Egyptians. 

about  4000  men  ;  a  very  inconfiderable  force  to  keep  In  the  meantime,  Cleopatra  having  hearil  of  the  prc- 
fuch  a  powerful  kingdom  under  fubjedfion.  But  he  fent  mru  in  her  favour,  refolved  to  depend  r.'.ther  on 
was  now  grown  fo  fecure  in  his  good  fortune,  that  he  Cxf.ii's  fovour  for  gaining  the  government  ih  01  her 
exp;"ed  to  find  obedience  eveiywhere.  Upon  his  land-  own  forces.  She- had,  in  fafl,  .-drcmblcd  an  army  in 
ine;,  the  iir.1  accounts  he  received  were  o(  Pompey's  Syria  to  fupport  her  claims;  but  now  judged  it  the 
mJerable  end,  who  had  been  alf.ilTinatcd  by  orders  of  wifcft  way  to  rely  entirely  en  the  decifioa  of  her  felf. 
the  tre;ic!ierous  king  as  foon  as  he  went  on  (horc  ;  and  deeded  judge.  But  no  arts,  as  fne  ju(llv  conceived, 
foon  after  one  of  the  murderers  came  with  his  head  and  verc  fo  likely  to  influence  Cxfir,  ;;s  the  ch.irms  of  her 
ring  as  a  mote  grateful  prefent  to  the  conqueror.  But  ptrfon.  The  diiiicu'.ly  was  how  to  get  at  Cxur,  as 
Cxf.ir  turned  away  from  it  with  h>~rror,  anj  fhortly  af-  lior  enemies  weie  in  poirelfion  of  all  the  avenues  lliat 
ler  ordered  a  m.ignincent  tomb  to  be  built  to  his  me-  \t^\  to  tHe  palace.  For  this  purpc.fe,  flie  went  on  beard 
mory  on  the  fpot  where  he  was  murdered  ;  and  a  tern-  a  iuiall  veffel,  and  in  the  evening  landed  near  the  pa- 
ple  near  the  place,  to  Ncmefis,  who  was  the  gcddcfs   !acj;  where,  being  wrapped  up  in  a  coverlet,  flie  was 
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R.iav.    carried  by  one  Afpo'.oJorus  into  tlie  very  chamber  ot    of  Cleopatra.     Inftend   of  quitting  Egypt  to  go  and      Rome. 
■''''''''^' Cseliir.     Her  addrel's  at  tirft  plcafed  him;  but  her  ca-    quell  the  remainb  of  Pompey's  parly,  he  ab.mdoned  him- '~'^"^^*^ 
relf'is,  which   were  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  inno-    fclf  to  liis  plcalure;.,  palling  whole  nights  in  feafts  with 
ceiice,  entirely  brought  him  over  to  fecond  her  claims,     the  young  queen.     He  even  refolved   to  attend  her  up 
While  Ck-opatra  was  thus   rmployed  in  forwarding    the   Nile  into  Ethiopia  ;   but  the  brave   veterans,  wbo 
her  own  viewsjher  filkr  Arfinoe  wasalfoftrcnuoufly  en-    had  long  followed   his  fortune,  boldly  reprehended  his 
<'.4ged  in  the  camp  in  purluing  a  feparate  iiiterert.     She    conduft,  and  reiufvd  to  be  partners  in   lo  iiil'anioui  an 
l:ad  found  means,  by  the  aQiftance  of  one  Ganymede    expedition.     Thus,  at  lenyth,  roufed  from  his  lethargy, 
her  coiitidant,  to  make  a  huge  divifion  in  the  Egyp-    he  lett  Cleopatra,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  who  was  af- 
tian  army  in  her  f.ivour  ;  aid  foon  alter  caufed  Achil-    terwards  named  Cxjiirio,  in  order  to  oppofe  Pharnace* 
las  to  be  murdered,  and  Ganymede  to  tak.-  the  com-    the  king  of  Ponius,  who  had  now  made  fome  inroads 
mand  in  his  Head,  and  to  carry  on  the  fiege  with  great-    upon  the  dominions  of  Home.     PIcre  he  was  attended 
cr  vigour  than  before.     Ganymede's   principal   efF'rt    with  tl  e  greatell  fuccefs,  as  we  have  related  under  the        214 
■was   by  iettir.g  in  the  fea  upon  thofe  canals  which  I'up-    anicle  Pontus  ;  and  having  fettled  afl'airs  in  this    part  Arrives  in 
plied  the  palace  with  frelh  water  ;  but  this  inconvenience    of  the  empire,  as  well  as    time  would  permit,  he  em-   '^ '' '"'' 
Cafar  remedied  by  digging  a  great  number  of  wells,    barked  for  Italy,  where  lie  arrived  froner  than  his  ene-  underialtes 
His  next  endeavour  was  to  prevent  the  junction  of  Cas-    mies  could  expedl,  but  not  before  his  affairs  there  ab-  an  cxpedi- 
far's   24th  legion,  which  he  twice  attempted  in  vain,    folutely  lequireJ  his  prel'ence.     He  had  been,  during  tion into 
He  foon  after  made  himfelt  mafter  of  a  bridge  wliich    hs  abfente,  created  coriful  for   five   year  ,  diiflat' r  for  Africa, 
joined   the  ifle  of  Pharos  to  the  continent,  from  whicli   or.e  year,  and  tribune  of  the  people  for  life.     But  An- 
poft  Cccfar  was  refolved  to  diflodge  liim.     In  the  heat    tony,  who  in  the  mean  time  governed  m  Rome  for  him, 
of  aciion,  fome  mariners  came  and  joined  the  c<  mba-    had  tilled  the  city  with  riot  and  debauchery,  and  many 
tants  ;  but   being  feized  with   a  panic,  inltantly   fled,    commotions  enfiieJ,  which  rothing   but  the  arrival  of 
and  fpread  a  gencial  terror  through  the  army.     All    Csf.ir  could  appeafe.     However,  by    his    moderation 
Csfar's  endeavours  to  rally  his  forces  were  in  vain,  the    and  human'ty,  he  foon  reftored  tranqu'llity  to  the   city, 
confufion  was  paft  remedy,  and  numbers  were  drowned   fcarce  making  any  d  llinflion  between  thole  of  his  own 
or  put  to  the  fwcTd  in  attempting  to  efcape  ;  on  which,   and  the  oppofite  party.  Thus  having,  by  gentle  means, 
feeing   the  irremediable  di.order  of  his   troops,  here-   reftored  his  authority  at  home,  he  prepared  to  march 
tired  to  a  fiiip   in  order  to  get  to  the  palace  that  was    into  Al'rica,  where  Pompey's  party  had    found  time  to 
jufl  oppofite.    However,  he  was  no  fooner  on  board    rally  under  Scipio  ;ind  Cato,  allilted  by  Juba  king  of 
than  (Treat  crowds  entered  at  the  fame  time  with  him  ;    Mauritania.     But  the  vigour  of  his   proceedings  liad 
upon°which,  apprehenfive    of  the    (hip's    finking,    he   like  to  have  been  retarded  by  a  mutiny  in  his  whole  ar- 
jumped  into  the  fea,  and  fwam  200  paces  to  the  fleet  my.     Thofe    veteran    legions,  who  had  hitherto  con- 
that  lay  before  the  palace.  quered  all  that  came  before  them,  bepan  to  murmur 
The  Alexandrians,  finding  their  efforts  to  take  the    for  not  having  received  the  rewards  which  they  h.ad  ex- 
palace  ineffectual,  endeavoured  at  leaft  to  get  their  king    pefted  for  their  pad  f^-rvices,  and   now  infilled  upon 
out  of  Cxfar's  power,  as  he  had  ieized  upon  his  pcrfon   their  difcharge.     However,  Crefar  found  means  to  quell 
in   the  beginniR(<  of  their  diiputes.     For  this    purpofe    the  mutiny;  and  then,  according  to  his  ufual  diligence, 
they  made  ufe  of  their  cuft^  mary  arts  of  diffimulation,  landed  with  a  fmall  party  in  Africa,  the  reft  of  the  ar- 
proie fling  the  utmoil  defirefor  peace,  and  only  wanting    my  following  f.ion  after.     After  many  movements  and 
the  prefencc  of  their  lawful  prince  to  give  a  fanflion  to    fivirmillies,  he    refolved  at  laft  to  come  to  a  decllive 
the  treaty.     Cxfar,  who  was  fenfibk  of  their  perfidy,   battle.     F;ir  this  purpofe  he  inverted  the   city  of  T.ip- 
neverthclcfs    concealed  his  fufpicions,  and  gave  them   fus,  fuppoling  that  Scipio  would    attempt    its    relict", 
their  kin",  as  h.e  was  ur.der  no  apprehcnfiont  from  the   which  turned  out  according  to  his  expeift.ition.    Scipi.i, 
abilities  of  a   bov.     Ptolemy,  however,  the  inftant  he  joining  with  tlieyoung  king  of  Mauritania.advanccd  with 
was  fet   at  liberty,  inftead  of  promoting  peace,  made    his  army,  and  encamping  near  Csefirr,  they  foon  came 
every  effort  to  give  vigour  to  hoftilitie;-.  to  a  general  battle.     Cafar's  fuccefs  was  as  ufuil;  the        ^'5 
n  this  manner  Cxfar  was  hemmed  infer  fome  time:   enemy  received  a  complete  and   final  overthrow,  ^^'''^  ,  ^^t^f",'of 
_  he  was  at  laft  relieved  from  this  mortifying  litua-  little  lofs  on  his  fide.     Juba,  and  Petrelus  liis   general,  'pjn^pry' 
licvcd.         tion  bv  Mithridates  Pergamcnus  one  of  his  moft  iaith-   killed  e.ich    otlier    in    defpair  ;  Scipio,    atcmpting    to 
ful  panizans;  who,  collecting  a  numerous  army  in  .-.y-   efcape  by  fea  into  Sp;Un,  fell  in  among  the  enemy,  and 
ria    marched  into  Egvpt,  took  the  city  of  Pelu'.ium,   was  flain  ;  fo  that,  of  all  the  generals  of  that  undone 
repulfed  the  Egyptian  army  wich  lofs,  and  at  laft  join-   party,  Cato  was  now  alone  remaining. 
ine  with  Ccefar,  attacked  their  camp,  and  m.ade  a  great        Tliis  extraordinary  man,   having  retired  into  Africa 
{laut^hter  of  the  E'^yptians.    Pco'emy  himfelf,  attempt-   after  the  battle  of    Pharfalia,  had    led    the  wretched 
iiiT to  efcape   on  board  a  veflc!  that  was  f;j!ing  down   remains    of  that    defeat  through  burning  deferts  and 
the  river,  was  drowned  by  the  (hip's  finking;  and  Cac-   traces  infclkd  with  ferpents  of  various  malignity,  and 
far  thus  became  mafter  of  all  Egypt  without  any  fur-  was  now  in  the  city  of  Utica,  which  he  h.id   been  left 
ther'oppofition.     He  therefore    appointed,  that  Cleo-   to  defend.     Still,  however,  in  love  with  even  the   ihovf 
patr.i,with  her  younger  brother,  who  was  then  but   aa    of  Roman  government,  he  liad  formed  the  piincipal 
infant,  flfuld  jt.intly  govern,  according  to  the  intent  cf  citizens  into  a  fenate,   and    conceived    a   refolution  of 
their  i'ather's  will  ;  and   drove  out  Aifinoe  with  Ga;iy-    holding  out  the  town.     He  accordingly  alTembled  his       ^^^^ 
mede  ano  banilhment.  fenarors    upon    this    occafior,  and  exhorted  theni   to  (.,„,  ^',„, 

Ca-far  no-.v  for  a  \^h;le    feeTcd   to  r.lax  from  the    fta,  d  a  fiege;  but   findinf;  his  aumor.ilions  ineffeflual,  i..„„i\if. 
tifu  I'l  iiilivity  cf  his  coaducl,  c.iptiv.tted  wi:h  the  ch.'ji-.n  he  llabbsJ  himfelf  witli  his  fwcrd  ■[.     Up.  n  his  de.ith,  t  ie«  C^to. 
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Rotv.e.  the  war  1q  Africa  being  cotnpkteJ,  Csfar  returned  in  of  refiftance.  He  even  fet  up  once  more  tlic  flalues  of  Koirf . 
"-^'^^'^  triumph  to  Rome  ;  and,  as  if  he  had  abridged  all  his  Pompey  ;  which,  however,  as  Cicero  obfervcd,  he  only  '-''^'''~- 
former  triumphs  only  to  increa'e  the  fplendor  of  this,  did  to  fccure  his  own.  The  relt  of  this  extraordi- 
the  citizens  were  aftouilhsd  at  the  magnificence  of  the  nary  man's  life  was  employed  for  the  advantage  of  the 
proceffion,  and  the  number  of  tlie  countries  he  had  fub-  ftate.  He  adorned  the  city  \vi:h  magnilieent  build- 
dued.  It  laded  four  days  :  the  firft  was  for  G.uil,  ings  ;  he  rebuilt  Carthage,  and  Corinth  fending  colo- 
the  fecond  for  Egypt,  the  third  for  his  viaories  in  nies  to  both  cities  ;  he  undertook  to  level  fcveral  moun- 
•  Afia,  and  the  fourth  forth  it  over  Juba  in  Africa.  To  tains  in  Italy,  todrain  the  Pontine  marrt-.es  near  Rome, 
everyone  of  his  foldiers  he  gave  a  fum  equivalent  and  defigned  to  cut  through  the  Illhmus  cf  Peloponnc- jj.^^^^j^ 
to  about  150  1.  S-.erling,  double  that  fum  to  the  fus.  Thus  he  formed  mighty  irojefls  and  defigns  be- jj^^^iu. 
centurions,  and  four  times  as  much  to  the  fuperior  of-  yond  the  limits  of  the  longell  life;  but  the  greateft  of 
ficcrs.  The  citizens  alio  fliared  his  bounty  ;  to  every  all  was  his  intsnded  expedition  againft  the  Parthians, 
one  of  whom  l-.e  d;!lributed  10  budiels  of  corn,  10  by  which  he  dcllened  to  revenge  the  death  of  Craffus; 
pounds  of  oil,  and  a  fum  of  money  equal  to  about  then  to  pafs  through  Hyrcania,  and  enter  Scythia  alorg 
two  pounds  Sterling.  He,  after  thii,  entertained  the  the  banks  of  the  Cafpian  fea  ;  from  thence  to  open  hlm- 
peoplc  at  about  20,000  tables,  treated  them  with  fclf  a  way  through  the  immcafurable  forefts  of  Germa- 
the  combat  of  gladiators,  and  filled  Rome  with  a  con-  ny  in;o  Guil,  and  fo  return  to  Rome.  The!e  v.-ere  the 
couifc  of  fpe«ftators  from  every  part  of  Italy.  aims  of  ambition  :  but  the  jealoufy  of  a  few  individuals 
The  people  now  feemed  eager  only  to  find  out  new  put  an  end  to  them  all. 
hea'pc.Vup.  modes  of  homage  and  unuful  methods  of  adulation  fur  The  feuAte,  with  an  adulation  which  marked  the  de- 
on  him  at  their  great  enflaver.  He  was  created,  by  a  new  title  gencracy  of  the  times,  continued  to  load  Csfar  with 
Mafifter  Morum,  or  Mafter  of  the  Morals  of  the  frefli  honours,  and  he  continued  with  equal  vanity  to 
People  ;  he  received  the  title  of  Emperor,  Father  of  his  receive  them.  Tliey  called  one  of  the  months  of  the 
co'iniry  ;  his  perfon  was  declared  fdcred  ;  and,  in  fliort,  year  after  his  name  ;  they  ftamped  money  with  his 
upon  him  alone  were  devolved  for  life  all  tiie  great  dig-  itnage;  tlicy  ordered  his  llatue  to  be  fct  up  in  all  tlie 
nities  of  the  ftate.  It  muft  be  owned,  however,  that  cities  of  die  empire  ;  they  inftituted  public  facrifices 
no  fovereign  could  make  a  better  ufe  of  his  power.  He  on  his  birth-day;  and  talked,  even  in  his  life-time, 
immediately  began  his  empire  by  repreffing  vice  and  of  enrolling  him  in  the  number  of  their  gods.  Anto- 
encoaraging  virtue-  He  communicated  the  power  of  ny,  at  one  of  their  public  feftivals,  foohlhly  ventured 
judicature  to  the  fenators  and  the  knights  alone,  and  by  to  offer  him  a  diadem  ;  but  he  put  it  back  again,  re- 
many  fumptuary  latvs  rellrained  the  fcandalous  luxuries  fufing  it  feveral  times,  and  receiving  at  every  refufal 
of  the  rich.  He  propofed  rewards  to  all  fuch  as  had  loud  acclamations  from  the  people.  One  day,  when 
many  children  ;  and  took  the  mr-ft  prudent  methods  of  the  fenate  ordered  him  fome  particular  honours,  he 
repe  pling  the  city,  that  had  been  exhaufted  in  the  late  neglected  to  rife  from  his  feat ;  and  from  that  moment 
commotions  ;  and  befides  his  other  works,  he  greatly  is  faid  to  have  been  marked  for  deftruclion.  It  bc- 
reformed  the  kalendar.  gan  to  be  rumoured  that  he  intended  to  make  himfelf 
Having  thus  reitored  profperity  once  more  to  Rome,  king  ;  for  though  in  fait  he  already  was  fo,  the  people, 
he  again  tound  himfelf  under  a  necedity  of  going  into  who  hid  an  utter  averfi'n  to  the  name,  could  not  bear 
Spain,  to  oppofe  an  army  which  had  been  raifed  there  his  affuming  the  title.  Whether  he  really  defi»:ned  to 
under  the  two  fons  of  Pompey,  and  Labienus  his  for-  aflume  that  empty  honour  muft  now  forever  rem  tin  a 
mer  general.  He  proceeded  in  this  expedition  with  fecret ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  tlie  nnfufpei51ing  ;  opennefs 
his  ufual  celerity,  and  arrived  in  Spain  before  the  ene-  of  his  condufl  marked  fomcthing  like  a  confidence  in 
my  thought  him  yet  departed  from  Rome.  Cnclus  the  innocence  of  his  intentions.  When  informed  by 
and  Sextus,  Pompey's  fons,  pri  filing  by  their  unhap-  ihofe  about  him  of  the  jealoulles  of  many  perfons  who 
py  father's  example,  refolved  as  much  as  pofGble  to  envied  his  power,  he  was  heard  to  fay.  That  he  had 
protraft  the  war;  fo  that  the  firft  operations  of  the  rather  die  once  by  treifoii,  than  to  live  continually  in 
two  armies  were  fpent  in  fieges  and  iruitlefs  attempts  the  -.ipprehenfion  of  it:  and  to  convince  the  world  how 
to  furprife  each  other.  At  length  Ccefir,  after  taking  little  he  had  to  apprehend  from  his  enemies,  he  difband- 
many  cities  fiom  the  enemy,  and  purfuing  young  Pom-  ed  his  company  of  Spanifh  guards,  which  facilitated  the 
peywith  unwearied  pe#i:verance,  compelled  him  tocome  enterprife  againft  hi;  life.  j,p 
to  a  battle  upon  the  plains  of  Munda.                                        A  desp-laid  confpiracy  was  formedagainft  him,  com-  A  cMijfpi- 
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After   a  moft  obfiiiiate  engagement,  Cctfar  gained    pofcd  of  no  lefs  than  60  fenators.     At  the    head  of  "cy  form- 
complete  vidlory  (fee  Munda)";  and  having  now  fub-    this  confpiracy  was  Brutus,  wliofc  life  Casfar  had   fpa-  ''f  aSP'n't 
ued  all  his  enemies,  he  returned  to  Rome  tor  the  laft    red  after  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  and  Caftlus,  who  h:id  ^""'' 


time  to  receive    new  dignities    and    honours,  and  to  been  pardoned  foon  after,  both  pr^tors  for  the  prcfent 

erai>iicby    gpjoy  an  accumulation  of    all    the    great    ofKces    of  year.       Brums  made  it  his  chief  glory  to  have  been 

arM  vll  '''-  f^at<^-     Still,  however,  he  pretended   to   a  modera-  defcended  fr.'m  that  Brutus  who  fini  gave  liberty  to 

tion  in  the  enjoyment  of  hii  power  ;  he  left  the  con-  Rome  ;  and  irom  a  defire  of  f  )llowing  his  ex-ampie, 

fulstobc  named  by  the  people  ;  but  as  he  podVlfed  all  broke  all  the  ties  of    private    f.-iend-Tiip,  and  entered 

the  authority  of  the  ofhce,  it  from  this  time  began  to  into  a  confpiracy  wliich  was  to  d.'ftroy  his  benefaillor. 

fmkintoccntem.pt.        He  enlarged   the  number  of  fe-  Callius  on  the  other  hand,  was  impetuous  and  pronJ, 

nators  alfo  ;  but  as  he  had  previoiifly  d;ftroycd  their  and  hated  Cxl";ir's  perfon  Hill  more  than  his  cattfo.     He 

power,  their  new  lumjurs  were  but  empty  titles.     He  had  often  fought  an  opportunity  of  gratify  inghisrevcng-^ 

took  care  to  pardon  all  who  had  be;n  inarms  againft  by  affaffination,  which  took  rife  rather  from  private  than 

him,  but  not  till  he  had  deprived  them  of  the  p.iwer  piblic  motives. 
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Tl>e  cor.fpirators,  to  give  a  colour  of  juilice  to  their 
jiiuiceJings  lemitled  tii«  execuUMn  cl  iliU  dcfigi)  u< 
llie  iJei  li  March,  the  day  on  which  it  was  reporleJ 
that  Cifar  was  to  be  '.ffered  the  crown.  The  aUi,uri 
had  loretcld  that  tills  day  would  be  latal  lo  him  ;  and 
ilie  ivgh:  preceding,  he  hearil  his  will-  Cilphurnia  la- 
niei.ti'.'g  in  her  llcep,  ai'd  bcii  g  awakened,  Ihe  Ci  n- 
t'clFed  to  him  that  (he  dreamt  ot  his  beir.ji;  allallinHtcd 
in  h.-r  aims.  'lh(.re  omens,  in  Ibme  niealure,  betran  to 
ch.ai'ge  his  intentions  <f' going  to  the  Icna'.e,  as  he  had 
reillved,  that  day  ;  but  one  ot'  the  confpirators  coming 
in,  pievailed  upon  him  to  keep  his  rcrolulioii,  telling 
l)im  of  the  reproach  which  would  attend  his  llaying 
at  home  till  his  wile  had  lucky  dreams,  and  if  the 
prepaiations  that  were  made  Tor  his  appearance.  As 
he  went  along  to  the  fenate,  a  llave,  who  hallened  to 
Jiim  with  information  of  the  confpiracy,  attempted  to 
corre  near  him,  but  could  not  for  tlie  crowd.  Arte- 
inidorus,  a  Greek  phih  fophcr,  who  had  difcovered  the 
whole  plot,  delivered  to  liim  a  memorial,  containing 
the  heads  of  his  ir.formation  ;  but  Cxfar  gave  it,  with 
utlier  papers,  to  one  of  his  fecretaries  without  reading, 
as  was  ufual  in  things  of  this  ..ature.  As  fooii  as  he 
had  taken  his  place  in  the  fenate,  the  confpirators 
came  near  him,  under  a  pretence  offihuing  him  ;  and 
Cimber,  who  was  one  of  them,  appronched  in  a  fup- 
pliant  pollure,  pretending  to  I'ue  for  his  brotl;er's  par- 
don, who  was  banilhed  by  his  order.  All  the  confpira- 
tors ftconded  him  with  great  tcndernefs ;  and  Cim- 
ber,  feeming  to  fue  with  Hill  greater  lubmillion,  took 
hold  of  the  bottom  of  his  robe,  holding  him  fo  as  to 
prevent  his  rifing.  This  was  the  fignal  agreed  on. 
Cafca,  who  was  behind,  ftabbed  him,  though  flightly, 
in  the  ihoulJer.  Cxfar  inftantly  turned  round,  and 
with  the  ft)le  of  his  tablet  wounded  him  in  the  arm. 
However,  all  theconfpir.itors  were  now  alarmed  ;  and 
inclofing  liim  round,  he  received  a  fecond  llab  frrm  an 
unknown  hand  in  the  breaft,  while  Catllus  wounded 
him  in  the  face.  He  flill  defended  himfelf  with  great 
\igour,  rulhing  among  them,  and  throwing  down  fuch 
as  oppoled  him,  till  he  faw  Brutus  among  the  confpira- 
tors, who,  coming  up,  ftruck  his  dagger  in  his  th'gh. 
From  that  moment  Cxfar  thought  no  more  ot  defend- 
ing himfelf,  but  looking  upon  this  confpirator,  cried  out, 
"  And  you  too,  Brutus  !"  Then  coveriig  his  head, 
and  fpreading  his  robe  before  him  in  order  to  fill  with 
greater  decency,  he  funk  down  at  the  bafe  of  Pompey's 
Aatue,  after  receiving  three-and-tv.cnty  wounds,  in  the 
56th  year  ot  his  age,  and  4th  of  his  reign. 

As  foon  as  the  confpirators  had  dilpatched  Caefar, 
they  began  to  addrcfs  themftlvcs  to  the  fenate,  in  or- 
der to  vindicate  the  motives  ot  their  enterprife,  and  to 
excite  ihcm  to  j'in  in  procuring  their  country's  frec- 
doni ;  but  all  the  fenators  who  were  not  accom;  lices  tied 
wiih  fuch  precipitation,  th.st  the  lives  of  fome  of  them 
were  endangered  in  the  thn  ng.  The  people  aUb  beirg 
now  alarmed,  left  th^  ir  ufual  occupitions,  and  ran  tnmul- 
tuoufly  throuph  the  city  ;  f  me  a«ftuatcd  by  their  fears, 
and  Hill  more  by  a  defire  of  ( lunder.  In  this  ftate  of 
confufion,  the  conl'piratorsall  retired  to  the  Capitol,  and 
guaided  its  accclfes  by  a  budy  of  gladiators  which  Bru- 
tus had  in  pay.  It  was  in  vain  th^y  alleged  they  only 
flruck  for  freedom,  and  th.it  they  killed  a  tyrant  who 
ufuiped  the  rights  of  mankind:  the  people,  accufli.m- 
sd  to  luxury  and  e.ife,   little    regarded    their  prcfei- 
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fions,  dreading  more  the  dangers  of  poverty  than  of 
fubjectioQ. 

'I'he  friends  of  the  late  diflator  now  began  to  find 
that  this  was  the  time  for  coming  into  greater  power 
than  before,  and  for  I'atisfying  their  ambition  under  the 
veil  of  promoting  jullice.  Of  this  number  was  An- 
tony, whom  we  have  already  feen  ading  as  a  lieutenant 
under  Caifar.  He  was  a  man  of  nioderilc  abilities 
and  cxcclFive  vices ;  ambitii^us  of  power,  but  ikilled  in 
war,  to  wtiicli  he  had  been  trained  from  his  youth. 
He  was  conful  for  this  year  ;  and  refolved,  with  Le- 
j'^dus,  who  was  fond  of  ci>n)motions  like  himfelf,  to 
ieij^e  tliii  opportunity  ot  alfuming  the  fovereign  power. 
Lepidus,  tiicrefcre,  tofk  poiil'llion  of  the  forum  with 
a  band  of  toldiers  at  his  devotion  ;  and  Antony  being 
conful,  was  permitted  to  command  them.  Their  tirit 
Hep  was  to  podels  themfelves  of  all  Ca;far's  paper;,  and 
money  ;  and  the  next  to  convene  the  fciiatc,  in  order 
to  determine  whether  Cafarhad  been  a  legal  niagillrate 
or  a  tyrannical  ufurper,  and  whether  tlr  fe  who  killed 
him  merited  rewards  or  punilhments.  There  were  many 
of  th.-le  who  had  rectived  their  promotions  from  Caefar, 
and  had  acquired  large  fortunes  in  conlequence  of  his 
appointments  ;  to  vote  him  an  ufurper,  therelore,  would 
be  to  endanger  their  properly  ;  and  yet  to  vote  him  in- 
nocent, might  endanger  the  llate.  In  this  dilemma 
th.y  teemed  willing  to  reconcile  extremes  ;  wherefore 
they  approved  all  the  afls  of  Ca:far,  and  yet  granted  a 
general  pardon  to  all  the  conf|)irators. 

This  decree  was  very  far  from  giving  Antony  fatis- 
faflion,  as  it  granted  fecurity  to  a  number  of  men  who 
weie  the  avowed  enemies  ot  tyranny,  and  who  would 
be  toremoft  in  oppofnig  his  fchemes  of  reftorlng  abfo- 
lute  power.  As  therefore  the  fenate  had  ratified  all 
Caefar's  acts  without  diftinflion,  he  formed  a  fcheme 
upon  this  of  making  him  rule  when  dead  as  imperiouf- 
ly  as  he  had  done  when  living.  Being,  as  was  faid, 
potfeiled  ot  Cxfar's  books  of  accounts,  he  lb  far  gain- 
ed upon  his  fecretary  as  to  make  him  infert  whatever 
he  tiiought  proper.  By  thefe  means,  great  fums  of 
money,  which  Cxfar  never  would  have  bellowed,  were 
here  dillribiited  among  the  people  ;  and  every  man  who 
was  averfe  to  republican  principles  was  here  fure  of 
finding  a  gratui'y.  He  then  demanded  that  Ciifar's 
funeral  obfequies  (hould  be  performed  ;  which  the  fe- 
nate novv  could  not  decently  forbid,  as  they  had  never 
declared  him  a  tyrant.  Accordingly,  the  body  was 
brought  forth  into  the  forum  with  the  lumoll  Iblem- 
nity  ;  and  Antony  began  his  operations  upon  the  paf- 
lions  ot  the  people,  by  the  prevailing  motives  of  pri- 
vate intercfV.  He  firfl  read  Cat.'ar's  will,  in  which  he 
had  left  Octavius,  his  filler's  grandfon,  his  heir,  per- 
mitting him  to  take  the  name  of  Cafjr  ;  and  three  parts 
of  his  private  fortune  Brutus  was  to  inherit  in  cale 
of  his  death.  The  Roman  people  were  left  the  gai- 
dens  which  he  had  on  the  other  fide  the  Tiber ;  and 
every  citl/.en,  in  particular,  was  to  receive  300  lellci- 
ces.  This  laft  bcqueft  not  a  little  contributed  to  in- 
creile  the  people's  atfeiflion  for  ihcir  late  die'lator  ;  they 
now  began  to  confider  Ccel'ar  as  a  father,  who,  not  fa- 
tislieJ  with  doing  them  tlic  grtatefl  good  while  living, 
thnught  of  benefiting  them  even  after  his  death.  As 
Antony  continued  readir.g,  the  multitude  began  to 
he  moved,  and  fighs  and  lamentations  were  heard 
from  every  quar'.er.  Antony,  feeing  the  audience  fa- 
vourable 
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vourable  to  his  defigns,  row  began  to  addrefs  the  af. 
fembly  in  a  more  pathetic  ftrain  :  he  prefented  before 
them  Caefar's  bloody  robe,  and  as  he  unfolded  ic,  took 
care  they  fhould  obferve  the  number  of  llabs  in  it :  he 
then  difplayed  an  image,  which  to  tliem  appeared  the 
body  of  Caefar,  all  covered  v.jth  wounds.  The  people 
could  now  no  longer  contain  their  indignation  ;  they 
unanimoufly  cried  out  for  revenge  ;  all  the  old  foljiers 
who  had  f  ught  under  him,  burnt,  with  his  body,  their 
coronets,  and  other  marks  of  conqueft  with  which  he 
had  honoured  them.  A  great  number  ot  tlie  lirll  ma- 
trons in  the  city  threw  in  their  ornam.-nts  alfo  ;  till  at 
length,  rage  fucceeding  to  furrow,  the  multitude  ran 
with  flaming  brands  from  the  pile  to  fet  fire  to  the 
confpirators'  houfes.  In  this  rage  of  refentment,  meet- 
ing with  one  Cinna,  whom  they  miftook  for  another 
of  the  fome  name  who  was  in  t!ie  confpiiacy,  they  tore 
him  in  piecies.  The  confpirators  themfelves,  however, 
being  well  guarded,  repulfed  the  multitude  with  no 
great  trouble  ;  but  perceiving  the  rage  of  the  people, 
they  thought  it  fafeft  to  retire  from  the  city.  Di- 
vine honours  were  then  granted  him  ;  and  an  altar  was 
eredled  on  the  place  where  his  body  was  burnt,  where 
afterwards  was  erefted  a  column  infcribed.  To  the  Fa- 
ther of  his  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  Antony,  who  had  excited  this 
flame,  tefolved  to  make  the  beft  of  the  occifion.  Ha- 
ving gained  the  people  by  his  zeal  in  Cxfar's  caufe, 
he  next  endeavoured  to  bring  over  the  fenate,  by  a 
feeming  concern  for  the  freedom  of  the  ftate.  He 
tlierefore  propoled  to  recal  Sextus,  Pompey's  only  re- 
maining fon,  who  had  concealed  himfclf  in  Spain  fmce 
the  death  of  his  father  ;  and  to  grant  him  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  fleets  ofiheempite.  His  next  ftep 
to  tlieir  confidence,  was  the  quelling  a  fedition  of  the 
people,  who  rofe  to  revenge  the  death  of  Ca;f,ir,  and 
puiting  their  leader  Amathus  to  death,  who  pre'ended 
to  be  the  fon  of  Marius.  He  after  this  pretended  to 
dread  the  refentment  of  the  multitude,  and  demanded 
a  guard  for  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon.  The  fenate 
granted  his  requeft  ;  and,  under  this  pretext,  he  drew 
round  him  a  body  of  6000  refolute  men,  attached  to 
his  interefl,  and  ready  to  execute  his  commands.  Thus 
he  continued  every  day  making  rapid  ftrides  to  abfo- 
hue  power  ;  all  the  authority  of  government  was  lodged 
in  his  hands  and  thofc  of  his  two  brothers  alore,  who 
fhared  aming  them  the  confular,  tribunitian,  and  prrs- 
torian  power.  His  vows  to  revenge  C.rfar's  death 
feemed  either  pollponed,  or  totally  forgotten  ;  and  his 
cnlyaim  feemed  to  be  to  confirm  himi'elfin  that  power 
which  he  had  thus  artfully  acquired.  But  an  ol> (lade 
to  his  ambil:cn  feemed  to  arife  from  a  quarter  in  whi^h 
he  lead  expeded  it.  This  was  from  one  Odavius,  or  Oc- 
tavianus  Cfffir,  afterwards  called  Aur^ujtus,  who  was  the 
grand-nephew,  and  adopted  fon  of  Csefar,  and  was  at 
Apolionia  when  his  kinfman  was  fliin.  He  was  then 
about  18  veais  old,  and  had  been  fent  to  that  city  to 
improve  himfelf  in  the  Ihidy  of  Grecian  literature.  Up- 
on the  nev»'s  of  Csfar's  death,  notwithrtanding  the 
earnefl  diduafions  of  all  his  friends,  he  refolved  to  re- 
turn to  Rome,  to  claim  the  inheritarcc,  and  revenge 
the  death  of  his  uncle.  From  the  f  rmer  protelllont-  of 
Antony,  he  expeiJlcd  to  find  him  a  warm  aflillant  to 
his  aims  ;  and  he  doubted  not,  by  his  concurrence,  to 
take  fignal  vengeance  cp  ail  who  had  a  hand  in  the  con- 


/]oiracy.     However,  he  was  greatly  difappointed.    An-     K-'-nf 
tony,  whofe  projeds  were  all  to    aggrandize   himfelf,  '"'^  " 
gave  him  but  a  very  cold  reception,  and,  inftead  of 
granting  him  the  fortune  left  him  by  the  will,  delayed 
the  payment  of  it   upon  various  pretences,  hoping  to 
check  his  ambition  by  hib  limiting  his  circumftances.  But 
Oiftivianns,  indead  of  abating  his  cla-ms,  even  fold  hi. 
own  patrimonial  eflatc,  to  pay  fuch  legacies  as  Csefar 
hai  left,  and    particularly    that    to    the  people.     By 
thefe  means  he  gained  a  degree  of  popularity,  whicij 
his  enemies  vainly  laboured  to  diminilli,  and   which  in 
faift  he    had    many    other  methods  to    procure.     His 
converfation  was  elegant  and  inlinuating,  his  face  come- 
ly and  graceful,  and  his  aifeflion  to  "the  late  diclator 
fo  fincere,  that  every  perfon  was   charmed   eitlier  with 
his  piety   or  his    addrefs.     But  what  added  ftill  more 
to  his  intereft  was  the  name  of   Cxfar,  which   he  had 
affunied,  and,  in  confequence  of  which,  the  former  fol- 
lowers  of  his  uncle  now  fijcked   in  great  numbers  to 
him.     All  thefe  he  managed  with  fuch  art,  thit  An- 
tony now  began  to  conceive  a  violent  jealoufy  for  the 
talents  of  his  young  opponent,    and  fecretly  laboured 
to  countera(5l  all   his  defigns.     In  faft,  he  did  not  want 
reafon  ;  for  the  army  near  Rome,  that  had  long  wiflied 
to  fee  the  confpirators  punched,  began  to  turn  from 
hm  10  his  rival,  whom  they  faw  more   fincerely  bent 
on  gratifying  their  defires.     Antony  having  procured 
alfo  the  government  of  Hither  Gaul  from  die  people, 
two  of  his  legions  that    he    h.ad  brought  home  from 
his  former  government    of  Macedonia,  went  over  to 
Oiftavianus,  notwithltanding    all  his  remonftrances  to 
detain  them.     This    produced,  as    ufual,    interviews, 
complaints,  recriminations,  and    pre'.ended  reconcilia- 
tions, which  only  tended  to  widen  the  difference  ;  fo 
that,  at  length,  both  fides  prepared  for  war.     Thus  the 
ftate   was  divided   into  three  diftind  factions;  that  of 
Oclavianus,    who  aimed    at  procuring  Cxfir's  inheri- 
tance, and  revenging  his  death  ;  that  of  Antony,  whofe 
fole  view  was  to  obtain  abfolute  power  ;    and  that  of 
the  cnfpiiators,  who  endeavoured  to  reftore  the  fenate 
to  its  former  authority. 

Antony  being  raifed  by  the  people  to  his  newgoi 
vernment  of  Cifalpine  Gaul,  contrary  to  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  fenate,  refolved  to  enter  upon  his  province 
immediately,  and  oppofe  Brutus,  who  commanded  a 
fmall  body  of  troops  there,  while  his  army  was  yet  en- 
tire. He  accordingly  left  Rome,  and  marching  thi- 
ther, commanded  Brutus  to  depart.  Brutus,  being 
unable  to  oppr>fe  him,  retired  with  Lis  forces  ;  but 
being  pnrfued  by  Aniony,  he  v>as  at  lai^  betleged 
in  tlie  city  of  Mutina,  of  which  he  fent  word  to  the 
fenate. 

In  the   mean  wh'le,  OiSavianus,  who  by  this  time 
had  ra'fed  a  body  of  10,000   men,  returned   to  Rome; 
and  being    refolved,  before  he  attempted  to  take  ven- 
geance   on   the   confpirators,  if  p  ffible  to  diminilh  tl-.e 
power  of  Antony,  began    by  bringing  over  the  fenate 
to  fecond  his  deligns.     In    this  he   fucceedtd  by  tlie 
credit  of  Cicero,  who  had  hmg  hated  Antony  becaufe 
l;e  thought  him  the  enemy  of  ihe  (late.     Accordingly,^  ^.^^^ 
by    means   of  his  eloquence,  a    decree  was  paifed,  or- bresksnut 
dering   Antony   to  raili;  the  fiege  of  Mutina,  to  eva-  tctw-.n 
cuate  Cifalpine  Gaul,  and   to  av.-ait  tlie   further   orders  thtm. 
of   the    fenate  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon.     An- 
tony treated  the  oider  with  contempt;  and  ii.ftead  of 
3  C  2  obeying, 
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Rolf,  obeying,  b;gan  to  (how  h;s  Jilpleafuio  at  being  hi- 
""''''*'  therlo  l"o  fubmillivc.  Nothing  nosr  thcrolore  rcrniiineJ 
fcr  ihc  fcnine  but  to  declare  liitn  an  enemy  lo  the  Hate, 
and  to  lend  Oftavianas.with  the  army  hcl:;iJ  railed,  to 
curb  his  infolence.  The  latter  was  very  ready  to  offer 
his  army  t'n-  this  expedition,  in  order  to  revenge  his 
o\>n  private  injuries,  b^foie  be  iindfrtoc  k  thole  it  the 
public.  The  two  cori'iiis,  Hlrtius  ai.d  Pania,  jomed 
a'.l  their  forces ;  and  thus  coii:bined,  diey  marched  at 
the  head  cf  a  num:rous  army,  againll  Antony,  into 
Cila'piuc  Gau'.  After  one  or  l«o  ineficaual  conflias, 
botharmic.came  toagiaeral  engagement;  in  which 
Antony  was  defeaicv*,  and  compelled  to  fly  to  Lepi 
dus,  who  commanJcd  u  body  it  forc.-s  in  Further 
Gaul.  This  viaory,  however,  which  proniiied  the  fe- 
nate  fo  much  fucc'efs,  produced  effects  very  different 
from  thtir  expeflations.  The  two  conl\:ls  were  mor- 
tally wounded  ;  but  Panfa,  previous  to  his  death,  called 
O^avianus  to  his  bed-llde,  and  advilld  him  to  join  with 
Antony,  telling  him,  that  the  I'enate  only  dclirtd  to  de- 
prels  both,  by  op.  oling  them  to  each  other.  The 
advice  of  the  dying  conlul  funic  deep  on  his  fpirits  ;  fo 
that  from  that  time  he  only  fouj'iht  a  pretext  to  break 
with  them.  Their  giving  tlje  command  of  a  party  of 
his  array  to  Decimus  Erutus,  and  their  denying  him 
a  triumph  foon  after,  ferved  to  alienate  his  mind  en- 
tirely from  the  fenale,  and  made  him  refolve  to  join 
Antony  and  Lepidas.  He  was  willing,  however,  to 
try  the  fenate  thoroughly,  before  he  came  to  an  open 
rupture  ;  wherefore  he  fent  to  demand  the  confullhip, 
which  was  refufed  him.     He  then  thuuglit  himfclt  ob 
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.     Gai'l  ;  Lep"dus,  Spain  ;  and  Oaaviariis,  Africa,  and 
the  Mediterranean  ilJands.     As  for  Italy,  a;  d  the  e>- 
llcrn  provincej,  they  were  to  remain   in  common,  uniil 
tlieir  general  enemy  was  eniirely  fubdued.     But  ihe  lall 
article  of  their  union    was    a    dreadlul  one.     It   was 
agreed  that  all  their  enemies  fhould  be  dellroyed  ;  of 
which  each  prdfented  a  lill.     In  thefe  were  coinpiilcd 
not  only  tlie  enemies,  but  the  friends  rf  the    triumvi- 
rate, fince  the  partifans   of  the  one  were  often  touiid 
amung  the  oppofei  s  of  the  others.     Thus  Lepidus  gave 
up   his  brother    Paulus  to    the  vengeance  of  his  col- 
league ;  Antony  permiued  the  profcripiion  of  his  uncle 
Lucius  ;  and  OiTtavianus  delivered  up  the  great  Cicero. 
The  mod  facred  rights  of  nature   were  viola'.ed  ;  3C0 
f.-Kators,   and  above    2000  knights,  were  included  in 
this  tenible  profcription  ;  their  fortunes    were  confif- 
cated,  and  their  mu  derers  enriched    with     tiie  fpoil. 
Rome  foon  felt  the  effe<Ss  of  this  infernal  union,  and 
the  horrid  cruelitiesof  Marius  and  Sylla  iveic  lenevved. 
As  many  as  ci  u!d   efcape  the  cruelty  of  the  triumvirs, 
fled  thither  into  Macedonia  to  Brutus,  or  found  refuge 
with  yoing  Pcimpcy,  who  was  now  In  Sicily,  and  co- 
vered the  Mediterranean  with    his    numerous    navy. 
Their  cruelties  were  not  aimed   at  the  men  alone  ;  but 
the  fofter  fex   were  in  danger  of  being  marked  as  ob- 
jcfts  cither  of  avarice  or  refentmcnt.     They  made  out 
a    lill    cf   14CO    women  of   the  beil  quality,  and  the 
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riclieft  in  the  city,  who  were  ordered  to  give  in  an  ac- 
count of  their  fortunes,  to  be  taxed  in  proportion.  But 
this  fecmed  fo  unpopular  a  meafure,  and  was  fo  firmly 
oppofed  by  Horttnlia,  wlio   I'pokc  againft   ii,  that,  in- 


lii-ed  to  keep  no  meafures  with  that  aliembly,  but  pri-    ftead  of   1400  women,    they  were  content  to  tax  only 


Tlicy  are 

"I'dtlVvKic  '^-  ■■'^■"'  P.inaru5.  Tiieir  mutual  fufpieions  were  the 
the  emuiie  caufe  of  their  meeting  in  this  place.  Lepidus  firft  en- 
with  Ltpi-  tercd,  and,  finding  all  things  fafe,  made  the  fignal  for 


400.  However,  they  made  up  the  deficiency  by  ex- 
tending the  tax  upon  men  ;  near  tco,ooo,  as  well  ci- 
tizens as  llrangers,  were  compelled  to  iurniih  fupplies 
to  the  fubverfion  of  their  country's  freedom.  At  laft, 
both  the  aval  ice  and  vengeance  of  the  triumviri  feem- 
ed  fully  fatlthed,  and  they  went  into  the  fenate  to  de- 
clare liiat  the  profcripiion  was  at  an  end  ;  and  thus  ha- 
ving deluged  the  city  with  blood,  Oclavianus  and  An- 
tony, leaving  Lepidas  to  deiend  Rome  in  their  ab- 
fence,  marched  with  their  army  to  oppofe  the  ccnfpira- 
tors,  who  were  now  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army 
in  Afia. 

B:utus  and  Caffius,  tlie  principal  of  thefe,  upon  the  They  arc 
death  cf  Cccfsr,   being  compelled  to  quit  Rcme,  went  oppofed  by 
into  Greece  where  they  perfuaded  the  Roman  ftudents  lirutusauj 
at  Athens  to  declare  in  the  caufe  of  freedom  ;  then  '-'='"'"'• 
parting,  the  former  raifed  a  powerful  army  in  Mace- 
donia and  the  adjacent  countries,  while  tiie  latter  v.cnt 
into  Syria,  where  he  foon  became  mader  of  12  legions, 
and  reduce!   his   cpponent  Dolabclla  to   fuch    Ibaits 


vately  fent  to  found  the  inclinations  cf  Antony  and 
Lepidus,  concerning  a  jonaion  of  forces,  and  found 
them  as  eager  to  alFift  a«  the  fenate  was  to  oppofc 
him.  Antony  was,  in  fa(5l,  the  general  of  both  armies, 
and  Lepidus  was  only  nominally  fo,  his  foldiers  refufmg 
to  obey  him  upon  the  approach  of  the  former.  Where- 
fore, upon  being  affured  of  the  affiftince  of  Odavianas 
upon  tlieir  arriva'.  in  Italy,  they  foon  crofled  the  Alps 
with  an  army  of  17  legions,  breathing  revenge  againil 
allwlio  had  oppofed  their  defigns. 

Th:  fenate  now  began,  too  late,  to  perceive  their 
en  or  in  difobliging  Oflavianus  ;  and  therefore  gave  him 
the  confulfliip  which  they  had  fo  lately  relufed,  and,  to 
prevent  his  joining  with  Antony,  flattered  him  with 
new  honours,  giving  him  a  power  fupcrior  to  all  law. 
The  firll  ufe  Oaavianus  made  of  his  new  authority  was 
to  procure  a  law  for  the  condemnation  of  Brutus  and 
Caffius  ;  after  which,  he  joined  his  forces  with  thofe  of 
Antony  and  Lepidus. 

The  meeting  of  thefe  tliree  ufurpers  of  their  coun- 
try's freedom  was  near  Mutina,  upon  a  little  ifland  of    as  to  kill  himlelf.     Both  armies  foon  after  joining  at 
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the  other  two  to  ajiproach.  Oclavianus  began  the  con. 
ference,  by  thanking  Antony  for  his  zeal  in  putting 
Decimus  Brutus  to  death  ;  who,  being  abandoned  by 
his  army,  was  taken  as  he  was  defigning  to  efcape  in- 
to Macedonia,  and  beheaded  by  Antony's  command. 
Tlieir  conference  lafied  for  three  days  ;  and  the  refult 
of  it  was,  that  the  fiipreme  authority  fhould  be  lodged 
in  their  hands,  under  the  ti.le  of  the  Iriumvirati,  for 
the   fp.ic:  of  five  years ;  that  Antony   fhould    have 


Smyrna,  the  fij;ht  of  iuch  a  formidable  force  began  to 
revive  the  declining  fpirits  of  the  party,  and  to  re-unito 
the  two  generals  itiil  more  clol'ely,  between  whom 
there  had  been  fomc  time  before  a  fli;^ht  niifunder- 
llanding.  In  fiiort,  having  quitted  Italy  like  dillrefs- 
ed  exiles,  without  having  one  fingle  foldier  or  one 
town  that  owned  their  command,  they  now  found 
themfelves  at  the  head  of  a  fl  urilhing  army,  furnifhcd 
with  all  the  neccOaries  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  in 
a  condition  to  fiipport  a  contell  where  the  empire 
of  the  world  depended  on  the  event.  This  fiicccfs  in 
raifing  levies  was  entirely  owing  to  the  jnllice,  mo- 
deration. 
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deration,  anj  great  liumanitjr  of  Brutu";,  who  in 
every  inftance  fesmed  ftadious  of  the  happinels  ot  his 
country. 

It  was  in  this  flourifliing  ftate  of  their  affairs  that 
the  confpira'ors  had  formed  a  refolution  of  going  againft 
Cleopatra,  who,  on  lui  fide,  had  made  great  prepara- 
tions to  aillll  their  opponents.  However,  they  were 
diverted  from  this  purpofe  by  an  informatijn  th.it  Oc- 
tavianus  and  Antony  were  now  upon  their  mnrch,  with 
40  legions  to  oppofe  them.  Brutus  now,  therefore, 
moved  to  have  their  army  pafs  over  into  Greece  and 
Macedonia,  and  tliere  meet  the  enemy  ;  but  Caffius  fo 
far  prevailed  as  to  have  the  Rhodians  and  Lycians  firll 
reduced,  who  had  refufed  their  ufual  contribution. 
This  expedition  was  immediately  put  in  execution,  and 
extraordinary  contributions  were  raifed  by  that  means, 
the  Rhoaians  having  fcarce  any  thing  lett  but  thc'r 
lives*.  Tiie  Lycians  fuflercd  ftill  more  feverely  ;  for 
having  fliut  themfelves  up  in  the  city  of  Xanthus,  they 
defended  the  place  ag-.inft  Brutus  wi:h  fuch  fury,  that 
neither  his  art  nor  intreaties  could  prevail  upon  them 
to  furrender.  At  length,  the  town  being  fet  on  fire, 
by  their  attempting  to  burn  the  w..rks  of  the  Romans, 
Brutus,  inilead  ot  k'.ying  hold  on  this  opportunity  to 
llorm  the  place,  made  every  effjrt  to  preferve  it,  in- 
treating  his  foldiers  to  try  all  means  of  extinguifhing 
the  fire  :  but  the  defperate  phrenzy  of  the  citizens  was 
not  to  be  mollified.  Far  ir  m  thinking  themfelves  ob- 
liged to  their  generous  enemy  for  the  efFcrts  which 
were  made  lo  fave  tliem,  they  rcfolved  to  periih  in  the 
flames.  Wherefore,  inftead  of  extinguilhing,  they  did 
all  in  their  power  to  augment  the  fire,  by  tl:rowing  in 
\rooJ,  dry  reeds,  and  all  kinds  of  fuel.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  diftrefs  of  Bruns  upr.n  feeing  the  townfmen 
thus  refolutely  bent  on  deftro-  ing  themfelves  ;  he  rode 
about  the  fortification;,  ftretchir.g  out  his  hands  to  the 
Xanthians,  and  conjuring  them  to  have  pity  on  them- 
felves and  their  city  ;  but,  inlenfibJe  to  his  expoftula- 
ti'-ns,  they  rulhed  into  the  flames  with  defperate  ob- 
ftiiiacv,  and  the  whole  foon  became  an  heap  of  undi- 
Itinguilhable  ruin.  At  this  horrid  fpeflacle,  Brutus 
ofered  a  reward  to  every  foldier  vh.)  would  bring  him 
a  Lyci.in  alive.  The  number  of  thofe  whom  it  was 
pofflble  to  Cwe  from  their  osvn  fury  amounted  to  no 
more  than  150. 

Bru;us  and  Cadlus  met  once  more  at  Ssrdis,  where, 
after  the  ufual  ceremonies  were  pa'fed  between  them, 
they  refolved  to  have  a  private  conference  together, 
when,  after  much  altercation,  they  were  at  lall  per- 
fedVly  reconciled.  After  which,  night  coming  on,  Caf- 
fius invited  Biutus  and  hi-  friends  to  an  entertainment. 
Brutus  fets  Upon  retiring  home,  it  w;is  that  Drutus,  as  Plutarch 
afpcilrc.  tells  the  ftory,  faw  a  fpedrc  in  his  tent.  It  was  in 
the  dead  of  the  :"ight,  whcri  the  whole  camp  was  per- 
feifbly  quiet,  liiat  Brnt\is  was  employed  in  readmg  by 
a  lamp  that  was  jail  expiring.  On  a  fudden  he  thought 
he  heard  a  noife  as  if  fomcbody  entered  ;  and  loo^  ing 
towards  the  door,  he  perceived  it  open.  A  gigantic 
6giire,  with  a  frightful  afpeft,  flood  before  him,  and 
continued  to  gaze  upon  him  with  filenr  feveriry.  At 
lait  Brutus  had  courage  to  fpeak  to  it :  "  Art  thou  a 
dicmcn  or  a  mortal  man  ?  and  why  corned  thou  to  me  ?" 
"  Brutus,"  replied  the  phantom,  "  I  am  thy  evil  ge- 
nius, thou  flialt  fee  me  again  at  Philippi."  "  \\'t\l 
then,"  anfv>ered  Brutus,  without  being  difcompofed, 
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"  we  Ihall  meet  again."  Upon  which  the  phnntom 
vauuhed  ;  and  B.-utus  ca'.Iing  to  his  fervants,  a(ked  if 
they  had  feen  any  thing  ;  to  wTiich  replyi.ig  in  the  ne- 
gative, he  again  refumed  his  ftudies.  But  as  he  was 
Uruck  with  fo  ftrange  an  occurrence,  he  mentioned  it 
the  next  day  to  Caluus,  who,  being  an  Epicurean, 
afciibed  it  to  the  ctfed  of  imagination  too  muJi  exer- 
ci:ed  by  vigilance  and  anxiety.  Brutus  ai^pe.ired  fatis- 
fied  widi  this  foiution  of  hib  late  teirors;  and,  as  An- 
tony and  Oaavi.mus  were  now  advanced  into  Macedo- 
nia, tliey  fcon  after  paifed  over  into  Thrace,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  city  of  Philippi,  near  which  tlie  forces 
of  the  triumvirs  were  polled. 

A  battle  foon  enfued  ;  in  which  the  republicans  vrere 
dL-feated,  and  CaUius  killed,  as  is  related  in  the  article 
Philippi. 

The  firfl;  care  of  Brutus,  when  he  became  the  fole 
general,  was  to  aifemble  the  difperfed  troops  of  Caf- 
llus,  and  animate  them  with  frelh  hopes  of  vidory.  A  s 
they  had  loll  all  they  polfeifed  by  the  plundering  of 
their  camp,  he  promifed  them  2coo  denarii  each  man 
to  make  up  their  lolfes.  This  once  more  i.ifpired  them 
with  new  ardour;  they  admired  the  liberality  of  their 
general,  and  with  loud  Ihou'.s  proclaimed  his  f  .rmer 
'"tepidity.  Still,  however,  he  had  not  confidence 
fufficient  to  face  the  adverfary,  who  offered  him  battle 
ti-.e  enfuing  day.  His  aim  v/as  to  ftarve  Lis  enemies, 
v/ho  were  in  extreme  want  of  provifiuns,  their  fleet  ha- 
ving bjtn  lately  defeated.  But  his  fingle  opinion  was 
over-ruled  by  the  reii  of  his  army,  who  now  grew 
every  day  more  confident  of  their  ilrength,  and  more 
arrogant  to  their  new  general.  He  was,  thsref  Te,  at 
lad,  after  a  refpite  of  20  days,  obliged  to  comply  with 
their  folicit  itions  to  try  the  fate  of  the  battle.  Both 
armies  being  drawn  out,  they  remained  a  long  while 
oppofite  to  each  other  without  offeriig  to  engage.  It 
is  laid  that  he  himfelf  had  lort  mucli  of  his  natural  ar- 
dour by  having  again  feen  the  fpedlre  the  night  prece- 
ding :  however,  he  encouraged  his  men  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  and  gave  the  fignalfor  battle  wi:hin  thiee  hours  of 
fun-let.  Fortune  ag.iin  declared  againft  him  ;  and  the 
two  triumviri  exprelily  ord.red  by  no  means  to  fuffer 
the  general  to  efcape,  for  fear  he  fhould  renew  the 
war.  Thus  the  whole  Ijody  of  the  enemy  feemed  chiefly  ' 
intent  on  Brutus  alone,  and  his  capture  feemed  ine- 
vitable. I:-,  this  deplorable  cxigerice,  Lurilius  his  fr;end 
relblved,  by  his  own  death,  to  etfeft  the  gener.al's  de- 
livery.  Upon  perceiving  a  body  of  Thracian  horfe 
dofely  puriuing  Brii;u-,  and  ju(l  up:  n  the  point  of 
taking  him,  he  boldly  threw  hirolelf  in  their  way,  tell- 
ing them  that  he  was  Brutus.  The  Thra-ians,  over- 
joyed with  fo  great  a  piize,  imi  .eJiately  diipatched 
fi.me  of  their  companions,  with  the  news  of  their  fuc- 
cef  ,  to  the  army.  Up  n  which,  the  ardour  of  the  pur- 
fuit  now  abating,  Antony  marched  out  to  meet  his  pri- 
foner  ;  f  me  filently  deploring  the  fate  <if  lb  virtuous  a 
man  ;  others  repriachiag  tliat  mean  delire  of  life  fcr 
which  he  confer.ted  to  undergo  ciptivity.  Antony 
now  fet-ing  t'le  Thraciar.s  approach,  began  to  prep.ire 
hi.mfelf  for  the  inteiview;  but  the  faithful  Lucilius,  ad- 
vancing with  a  cheerful  air,  o'\  ned  the  deceit  that  he 
had  put  upon  him  :  on  which  the  triumvir,  ftruck  with 
fo  much  fidelity,  p.irdoned  him  upon  tlie  fpot ;  and  from 
thit  time  forward  loa  led  him  with  benefits,  and  ho- 
noured him  with  his  frlendlhip. 
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In  the  mean  time  Brutus,  with  a  fmall  number  of 
friends,  palFtfJ  over  a  rivulet,  and,  night  coming  on,  f.it 
down  under  a  rock  which  concealed  him  from  ihe  pur- 
fuit  of  the  enemy.  After  taking  breath  for  a  little  time, 
he  f;nt  out  one  Statilius  to  give  him  fome  information  ol 
thole  that  remained  ;  but  he  never  returned,  being  kill- 
ed by  a  party   of  the  enemy's  h  rfe.     Brutus  judging 


filvcr  kept  tune  to  the  found  of  flutes  and  cymbals.  She 
herl'elf  lay  reclined  on  a  couch  fpangled  with  liars  of 
gold,  and  with  fuch  ornaments  as  p<  ets  and  painters 
had  ufually  afciibed  to  Venus.  On  each  fide  were  boys 
like  Cupids,  who  fanned  her  by  turns ;  while  the  moll 
beauii:ul  nymps,  drelled  like  Nereids  and  Graces,  were 
placed  at  proper  diftances  around  her.    Upon  tlie  banks 


Rome. 


very  rightly  of  his  fate,  now  rcl'ohcd  to  die  likewifc,     of  the  river  were  k.>pt  burning  the  moft  exquif.te  per 


and  fpcke  to  thife  who  flood  ronnd  him,  to  lend  him 
their  lall  fad  a'.liftance.  None  of  thim,  however,  would 
render  liim  fo  mtlanchnly  a  piece  of  fe-rvice.  At  lafl; 
one  Strabo,  averting  bis  head,  prefcnted  the  fwcrd's 
point  to  Brutus ;  who  threw  himltlf  upon  it,  and  im- 
mediately cipired. 

From  the  moment  of  Brutus's  death  th,'  triumviri 


fumes,  while  an  in'.iijitc  number  of  people  gazed  upon 
the  fight.  Ant'  ny  was  Captivated  with  her  beauty  ; 
and,  leaving  all  his  bufinefs  to  fati:fy  his  p.-iffion,  fhoitly 
after  folk'Wed  her  into  Egypt. 

Wi'ic  he  thus  remained  idle,  Octavianus,  who  took 
upon  him  to  lead  back  the  veteran  troops  and  fettle 
them  in   Italy,  was  alUndoufly  employed  in  providing 


meriy  marked  for  vengeance.  The  head  of  Brntus 
was  fent  to  Rome  to  be  thrown  at  the  foot  of  Cxfar's 
ftatuc.  His  afties,  h'jwever,  were  fent  to  i.is  wife  P.ir- 
cia,  Cato's  daughter,  who  afterwards  killed  hcrfelf  by 
fwallowing  burning  coals.  It  is  obfervcd,  that  of  all 
thofe  who  had  a  hand  in  the  death  of  Csfar,  not  one 
died  a  natural  death. 

The   power  of  the  triumviri  being  thus  eftablifhed 


began  to  aft  as  fovereigns,  and  to  divide  the  Roman  for  their  fubfulence.  He  had  promifed  them  lands  at 
dominions  betv.cen  them,  as  theirs  by  right  of  con-  home,  as  a  rcccmpenfe  for  their  fait  ferviccs  ;  but  they 
quell.  However  though  there  were  apparently  three  could  not  receive  new  grants,  without  turning  out  the 
who  thus  participated  all  the  power,  yet,  in  fafl,  only  former  inhabitants.  In  confequence  of  this,  multi- 
two  were  actually  polfelfed  ot  it ;  (ince  Lepidus  wjs  at  tudes  of  women,  with  children  in  their  arms,  whofe 
firft  admitted  merely  to  curb  the  mutual  jealoufy  of  tender  years  and  innocence  excited  univerfal  compaf- 
.^.m^'ny  and  Oetavianus,  and  was  poirelfed  neither  of  fion,  daily  filled  the  ttmples  and  the  ftrects  with  their 
intercfl  in  th;  army  nor  authority  among  tlie  people,  dillrefles.  Niimbeis  of  hufliandmcn  and  fliepherds  came 
Their  firlt  care  was  to  punilh  thofe  whom  they  had  for-    to  deprecate  the  conqueror's  intention,  or  to  obtain  an 

habitation  in  fome  other  part  of  the  world.  Am>-ingft 
tb.is  number  was  Virgil  the  poet,  who  in  an  humble 
manner  begi;ed  permitlion  to  retain  his  patrimonial 
farm :  Virgil  obtained  his  requeft  ;  but  the  reft  of  his 
countrymen,  of  Mantua  and  Cremona,  were  turned  out 
without  mercy.  ^.g 

Italy  and  Rome  now  felt  the  moft  extreme  miferies;  Mlferics 
the    infolent   foldiers  plundered   at  will ;  while  Sextus  fuflaine'1 
upon  the   ruins  of  the  comm  .nwealtli,  Antony  went     Pompey,  being  mafter  of  the  fea,  cut  off  all  foreign  ^f  ''"^  R-o- 
into  Greece,  and  fpent  fome  lime  at  Athens,  converfing    communication,  and    prevented  the  people's  receiving"'^"*' 
among  the   philofophers,  and   aflifting  at  their  difputes    their  ufual  fuppiies    of  corn.     To  ihefe  m.ifchiefs  were 
in  perfon.   From  thence  he  palTed  over  into  Ana,  where     added  'he  commencen:eiit  of  another  civil  war.   Fulvia, 
nil  the  mcnarchs  of  the  eaft,  who  acknowledged  the     the  wife  of  Antony,  who  had  been  left  behind  him  at 
Roman  power,  came  to  pay  him  their  obedience.     In     Rome,  had  felt  for  fome  time  all  the  rage  of  jealoufy, 
this  manner  he  proceeded  from  kingdom  to   kingdom,    and  refolved  to  try  every  method  of  bringing  back  her 
attended  by  a  crowd  of  fovereigns,  exacling  contribu-    huiband  from  the  arms   of  Cleopatra.     She  confidered 
tions,  diftributing    favours,  and  giving  away  crowns    a  bre,-ch  with  Oflavianus  as  tlie  only  probable  means  of 
with  capricious  infolcnce.     He  prefented  the  kingdom    roufing  him  from  his  lethargy ;  and   accordingly,   with 
of  Cappadocia  to  Syfenes,  in  prejudice  of  Ariarathes,     the    ainftance   of  Lucius  her  brothei-in-law,  who  was 
only  becaufe   he  found  pleafure  in  the  beauty    of  GI.1-    then  conful,  and  entirely  devoted  to  her  intereft,  fhe 
phyra,the  mother  of  the  lornifr.     He  fettled  Herod  in    began  to  low  the  feeds  tf  diflenfion.     The  pretext  was, 
the  kingdom  of  Judea,  and  fupported  him  againft  every     that  Aniony   (hould  have  a  fliare  in  the  dillribution  of 
oppofcr.     But  among  all  the  fovc.eigns  of  thecaft  who    lands  as  well  as  Ocflavianus.  This  produced  fome  nego- 
fliared  his  favour?,  none  had   fo  large  a  part  as  Cleo-    ciations  between  them  ;  Oiflavianus  offered  to  make  the 
patra,  the  celebrated  queen  of  Egypt.  veterans  themielves  umpires  in  the  difpute.     Lucius  re- 

It  happened  that  Serapioa,  her  governorin  the  ifland     fufed  to  acquiifce  ;  and  being  at  the  head  of  more  than 
of  Cyprus,  hail    torm-jily  iurnillied  fome  fuccours  to    fix  legions,  moftly  compofed   of  fuch   as   had  been  dif- 

polTelltid  of  their  lands,  he  refolved  to  compel  OiTravia- 
nus  to  accept  of  whatever  terms  he  fliould  offer.    Thus 


Hai  an  in- 
ttrview 
w  th  Clco- 
p^Ka. 


he  confpirators  ;  and  it  was  thought  proper  that  fhe 
Hiduld  .-Jnfwcr  f c  r  hit  conduift  on  that  occafion.  Ac- 
cordingly, having  teccived  orders  from  Antony  to  come 
and  cl.ar  herfclf  of  this  imput.ition  cf  infidelity,  flie 
readily  corriplied,  cq'ially  c  nfcious  of  the  goodnefs  cf 
lur  caufe  and  the  power  of  her  be.iuty.  She  had  al- 
ready experienced  the  furce  of  her  charms  upon  CxUt 
and  I'nmriey'j  eldeft  fon  ;  and  tlie  addition  of  a  few 
years  fince  that  time  had  n.  t  impaired  their  luftrc. 
Antony  was  now  in  T.irfiis,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  when 
Cleopatra  refolved  to  attend  h's  court  in  perfon.  Si.e 
f liled  d'-wn  the  river  Cydnus,  at  the  mouth  of  which 
lilt  city  Hood,  Willi  the  moft  fumptiious  pigeantry. 
Her  gil'cy  wh<  covered  wiih  gold  ;  the  fails  were  of 
purple,  larj^e,  and  floating  In  the    wind.     Tlie  oars  of   pardoned  him  and  all  his  followers 


a  new  war  was  excited  between  Oflavianus  and  x\.n- 
tony  ;  or,  at  leaft,  the  gencr.als  of  the  latter  alFumed 
the  fanction  of  his  name.  Oiflavianus,  however  proved 
viiflorious :  Lucius  was  hemmed  in  between  two  ar- 
mies, and  conftraintd  to  retre.-.t  to  Perufid,  a  ciry  cf 
Etruria,  where  he  was  clofely  befieged  by  the  cppofuc 
party.  He  made  many  defperate  laliies,  and  Fulvia 
did  all  in  her  power  to  relieve  him,  but  without  fac- 
cefs.  He  was  at  laft,  thertiore,  reduced  t<i  fuch  extre- 
mity by  famine  that  he  came  out  in  perfon  and  deli- 
vered himfelfupto  t!ie  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  Oc- 
t.ivianus  received  him  very  h  incurably,  and  generoi;fly 

Thus  having  con- 
cluded 
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Rome,     eluded  the  war  in  a  few  months,  he  returned  in  triumph    Pompey,  and  afterwards  fhatteied  in  a  dorm,  he  was      Rime 
■^"^^""^  to  Rome.  obliged  to  defer  his  defigns  to  the  eafuirig  year.     Du.  ^'^"^'''^" 

Antony,  who   during   this  interval,  was  revelling  in    ring  diis  interval  he  w.is  reiaf:icei    by  u    fleet  of  120 
all  the  lUidied  luxuries  procured  him  by  his  in  dious    (hips,  giv;n  liim  by  Antony,  wilh  wl;ich  he  refolved 
milhefs,  having  heard   of  his  brother's  oven hrow,  and    oiicc  more  to  invade   Sicily  on  three  feveral  quarters, 
his  wife's  bting  compelled  to  leave  Italy,  w;is  refolved     Bat  fortune  feemcd  iVill  determined  to  oppofe  him.   He 
to  oppofe  Oiflivianus  without  delay.     He  acc.;rdini;ly    whs  a  fecond  lime  dilabled  and  lh;ittered  by   a   florm  : 
i'ailed  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  fleet  from  Alex-    which    fo  raikd  the  vanity   of  Pi  mpey.  that  he  began 
andria  to    Tyie,  from  thence  to  Cyprus  and  Rhodes,    to  llyle    hinifelf  the /o/;  of  Nepltns.     However,  Ofla- 
and  had  an  interview  with  Fulvia  his  wire  at  Athens,    vianus  was  not  to  b;  intimidated  by  any  difgiaces ;    for 
He  much  blamed  her  for  occalioning  the  late  diforders,    having  (hortly  relitted  his  navy,  and  recruited  his  f  rces,       24* 
teflified  the  utmofl:  contempt  for  her  perfon,  and,  lea-    he  gave  the  command  of  both  to   Agrippa,   his   faiih- Sextus 
ving  her  upon  her  death-bed    at  Sycion,  haftened  into    ful  friend  and  alfociate  in  war.     Agrippa  proved  him- P""'P'=^'" 
Italy  to  fife,ht  Oclavianus.     They    both  met  at  Brun-    felf  worthy  of  the  trull   repofed  in  him :  he  began  his '''v^^'^'' 
dufmm;  and  it  wai  now  thought  that  the  flames  of  a    operations  by  a  viilory  over  Pompey  ;  and,  though  he  prjfoiier. 

was  fnortly  after  worlled  himfelt,  he  foon  after  gave 
his  adverfary  a  complete  and  final  overthrow.  Thus 
undone,  Pompey  rei'olved  to  fly  to  Antony,  from  whom 
he  expefled  refuge,  as  he  had  formerly  obliged  that 
triumvir  by  giving  proteftion  to  his  mother.  How- 
ever,  he  tried  once  more,  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  body  of 
men,  to  make  l;imfelf  independent,  and  even  furprifed 
Antony's  officers  who  had  been  fent  to  accept  of  his 
fubmilhons.  Ncverthelefs,  he  was  atlaft  abandoned  by 
his  foldiers,  and  delivered  up  to  Titus,  Anony'slieute- 
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civil  war  were  going  to  blaze  out  once  more.  The 
forces  of  Antony  were  numerous,  but  moftly  newly 
raifed  ;  however,  he  was  alfuled  by  Sextus  Pompeius, 
who  in  thefe  oppofitionj  of  interefts  was  daily  coming 
into  power.  Odlavianus  was  at  the  head  of  thofe  ve- 
terans who  had  always  been  irreilftlble,  but  who  feem- 
ed  no  way  difpofed  to  fipht  againll  Antonv  their  for- 
mer general.  A  negociation  was  therefore  propofed  ; 
and  a  reconciliation  was  effefted.  All  offences  and  af- 
fronts were  mutually  forgiien  ;  and    to    cement  the 

union,  a  marriage  was  concluded  between  Aiitony  and  nanr,  who  ihortly  atcer  caufed  him  to  be  (la'n, 
Oc^avia,  the  firter  of  Oflavianus.  A  new  divifion  of  The  death  of  this  general  removed  one  very  power- 
'  the  Roman  empire  was  made  between  them  ;  Oftavia-  ful  obftacle  to  the  ambition  of  Oiftavianus,  and  he  re- 
•  anus  was  to  have  the  command  of  the  weft,  Antony  folved  to  take  the  earlieft  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  the 
of  the  eaft,  while  Lepidus  was  obliged  to  content  him-  reft:  of  his  alfotiates.  An  offence  was  foon  furnifhcd 
felf  with  the  provinces  in  Africa.  As  for  Sextus  Pom-  by  Lepidus,  that  i'erved  as  a  fufficient  pretext  for  de- 
peius,  he  was  permitted  to  retain  all  the  iflandshehad  privinghim  of  his  (liare  in  the  triumvirate.  Being  now 
already  polfelfed,  together  with  Pcloponnefus  ;  he  was  at  the  head  of  22  legions,  with  a  llrong  body  i,f  ca- 
alfo  granted  the  privilege  of  demanuir.g  the  confuKhip  valry,  he  idly  fuppoied  that  his  prefent  power  was  more 
in  his  abfence,  and  ot  difcharging  that  office  by  any  of  than  an  equivalent  to  the  popularity  of  Oiflavianus. 
his  friends.  It  was  likewifc  itipulated  to  leave  the  fea  He  therefore  refolved  upon  adding  Sicily,  where  he 
open,  and  f*y  the  people  what  corn  was  due  out  of  thenwas,  to  his  province  ;  pretending  aright,  as  having 
Sicily.  Thus  a  general  peace  was  conclu  kd,  to  the  firft  i:.vaded  it.  His  colleague  fent  to  expoflulate  upon 
gre.it  fatisiaclion  of  the  people,  who  now  expeded  a  thefe  proceedings ;  but  Lepidus  fiercely  ref)lied,  '  that 
celfation  from  all  their  calamities.  he  was  determined  to  have   his  fliare  in  the  adminiftra- 

Tiiis  calm  feemed  to  continue  for  fome  time;  An-  tion,  and  would  no  longtr  fubmit  to  let  one  alone  pof- 
tony  led  his  forces  againft  the  Parihians,  over  whom  fefs  all  the  authoiity."  0(51avianus  was  previoufiy  in- 
his  lieuienant,  Ventidius,  had  gained  great  advantages,  formed  of  the  difpofition  of  Lepidub's  foldiers;  tor  he 
Oclavianus  drew  the  greatell  part  of  his  army  into  had,  by  his  fcctet  intrigues  and  largelfes,  entirely  at- 
Gaul,  where  there  were  fome  dilturbances  ;  and  Pom-  tached  (hem  to  himfe.f.  Wherefore,  without  further 
pey  went  to  fecure  his  newly  ceded  province  to  his  in-  delay,  he  wilh  great  boldnefs  went  alone  to  tf.e  camp 
tereft.  It  was  on  this  quarter  that  frelh  motives  were  of  Lepidus,  and  with  no  other  affiliance  than  his  pri- 
given  for  renewing  the  war.  Antony,  who  was  obli-  vate  bounties,  and  the  authority  he  had  gained  by  his 
ged  by  treaty  to  quit  Pcloponnefus,  refufed  to  evacu  ite  former  vidories,  he  refolved  to  depi  fe  his  i  ival.  The 
it  till  P-mpey  had  fatisfied  him  for  fuch  debts  as  were  foldiers  thronged  r<  und  him  with  the  moll  dutiful  ala- 
due  to  liim  fn  m  tlie  inhabitants.  This  Prmpey  would  crity,  while  Lepidus  iiaftened  to  prevent  their  dcfeaion. 
by  no  means  comply  with  ;  but  immediately  fitted  out  But  Oflavianuj,  though  lie  received  a  wound  from  one 
a  new  fleet,  and  renewed  his  former  enterpriies,  by  cut-  of  the  centurions  went  with  great  prefence  ot  mind  to 
ting  off  fuih  corn  and  provilions  as  weie  cnfmned  to  the  place  where  the  military  enfigns  were  planted,  and, 
Italy.  '1  hus  the  gricv.ii  ess  of  the  poor  were  again  re-  flourilliing  one  ot  them  in  the  air,  all  the  legionary  fol- 
newed  ;  and  the  people  be -an  to  ci  mplain,  that  inftead  diers  riu  i.i  crowds  and  filmed  him  as  duir  general.  j^.j 
of  throe  tyrants  they  were  now  opprelied  by  four.  Lepidus  being  thus  abanJoned  by    his  men,  divefted  LcpiJus 

In  tfiis  exigence,  Octavianus,  who  had  long  modi-  himfelf  of  all  the  marks  of  his  authority,  which  he  defeated 
tated  the  beft;  means  of  dimin. thing  the  number,  :<;lbl-  could  no  longer  keep,  and  fubmiihvely  threw  himfelf  »"<!  '^^- 
ved  to  begin  by  genii.g  rid  cf  Pompey,  who  kept  the    at  the  feet  of  O^'lavianu  .     This    general    fpar.d  his  "'thcd. 


ftatc  in  continued  ilarms.  He  was  m.dler  of  two  fleets ; 
one  ot  which  he  had  caufed  to  be  built  at  Ravenna  ; 
and  anothei  which  Menodorus,  who  revolted  from  Pom- 
pey, brought  to  his  aid.  Plis  firll  attempt  was  to  in- 
vade Sicilv  ;  but  being  overpowered   in  hi?  pafTage  by 


Jile,  notwithftanding  the  lemonftnances  of  his  army; 
but  d-.priveJ  him  ol  all  his  former  authority,  and 
banilhcd  him  toClrcaeum. 

0(ftav:anus   was  received  upon  his  return  to  Rome 
v.'i:h  univerfal  joy  ;  the  fenatois  met  him  ac  the  gates,. 

and< 
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and  conJufled  him  to  the  Capitol :  tlie  psopls  follow-  minions.;  and,  to  crown  his  abfuidities,  he  fent  a  ml-     Romp. 

ed   crowned    with  garlands  of  flowers  ;  and  after   ha-  mite  account  '  f  his  proceedings   to  the  two  cor.luls  ;it  ^-      - 

vli'si  retum-d  thanks  to  the  gods,  waited  upon  him  to  Rome.     It  was  now  necellary  to  aft  up  to  l.is  imag:- 

his  palace.     There  remiined  now  but  one  obftacle  to  nary  dignity;  new  luxuries  and  pageantries  were  now 

his  ambition,  which  was  Antonv,  whom  he  refolved  to  tlierefore  ituJled,  and  new  murks  ot  proiulion  found 


Parthis 


remove,  and  for  ih.u  purpofe  began  to  render  hi';  cha 
raaer  as  contemptible  as  he  pollibly  could  at  Rome. 
In  Ua,  Antony's  conduct  did  net  a  little  contribute 
to  promote  the  endeavours  of  his  ambitious  partner  in 
the  ftate.     He  had  marched  againlt  the  Partiiians  wiih 


out :    not  lei's  than    60,000 1.    Sterling   were  lavilhed 
upon  one  fingle  entertainment  ;  it  is  faid,  upon  tliis  oc- 
cafion,  that  Cleopatra  dillblved  a  pearl  of  great  value  in 
vinegar,  and  drank  it  off.     But  we  are  told  of  one  cir- 
cumiiance  that   m'ght  well  reprefs  their  delights,  and 
a  prodicious  army  ;  but  was  iorced  to  return  with  the    teach  mankind  to    rolilh   tlie    biverage  of  vlnue,  how- 
lofs  of  the  fourth  part  of  his  forces,  and   .-.U  his  bag-    ever  fimple,  above  their  greateft  luxuries.     Ilewasfuf- 
cagc*.     This    extremely   diminiflied  his  reputation;    picious  of  being    poifoned-  in  every  meal;  he  feared 
but  his'm.tking  a  triumphal  entry  into  Alexandria  foon    Cleopatra,  whom  he  fo  much  Ined,  and  would  eat  no-, 
after,  entirely  difTuftcd  the  citizens  of  Rome.     How-    tiling  without  having  it  previoufly  tailed  by  one  of  his 
ever,'  Antony  kerned    quite   regardlefs  of  their  refent-    attendants.  244 

mcnt:  totally  difregarding  the  bufmefs  of  the  ftate,  he  In  the  mean  time  Oclavianus  had  now  a  fuincient  refo'.ves  to 
fpcnt  whole  days  and  nights  in  the  company  of  Clcopa-  pretext  for  declaring  war  ;  and  inform.cd  the  fenate  of  make  war 
tia  who  ftuJi.^d  everv  art  to  increaie  his  pafllon,  and  his  intentions.  However,  he  deferred  the  execution  of  "P""  """• 
vary  his  entertainmenti.  Not  contented  w  ith  Ihating  his  defign  for  a  while,  being  then  employed  in  quelling 
in  her  company  all  the  delights  which  Egypt  could  an  infurreaion  of  the  lUyrians.  The  following  year 
a£For J,  Antony  was  rtfolvcd  to  enlarge  his  fphere  of  w  is  cliiefly  taken  up  in  preparations  againft  Antony, 
luxury,  by  granting  her  many  of  thofe  kingdoms  which  who,  perceiving  his  dcfign,  remonftrated  to  the  fenate, 
belonged  to  the  Rom;in  enpire.  He  gave  her  all  that  he  had  many  caufes  ot  complaint  againll  his  col- 
Phoenicia,  Celo-Syria,  and  Cyprus;  with  a  great  part  league,  who  had  feized  upon  Sicily  wiihoutr.fiering  him 
of  Cilicia,  Arabia,  and  Judea;  gifts  which  he  had  no  a  Ihare  ;  alleging  that  he  had  alfo  difpoifefied  Lepidus, 
right  to  bellow,  but  which  he  pretended  to  grant  in  and  kept  to  himfelf  the  province  he  had  commanded  ; 
imitation  of  Hercules.  'J'his  complication  of  vice  and  and  that  he  had  divided  all  Italy  among  his  own  fol- 
foUy  at  length  totally  exafpcrated  the  Romans;  and  diers,  leaving  nothing  to  recompenfe  thole  in  Afia.  To 
Oilavianus,  willing  to  take  advantage  of  their  refent-  this  complaint  Oclavianus  was  contented  to  make  a  far- 
ment,  took  care  to  exaggerate  all  his  defers.  At  callic  anfwer  ;  implying,  that  it  ivas  abfurd  to  complain 
length,  when  he  found  the  people  fufficiently  irritated  of  his  dillribution  of  a  few  trifling  dillriils  in  Italy, 
againll  him,  he  refolved  to  fend  Oftavia,  who  was  then  when  Antony  having  conquered  Parthia,  he  might  now 
at  Rome,  to  Antony,  as  if  with  a  view  of  reclaiming  reward  his  foldiers  with  cities  and  provinces.  The  far- 
herhufband;  but,  in  faifl,  to  furnilli  a  fuflicie-.-.t  pretext  cafm  upon  Antony's  misfortunes  in  Parthia  fo  provr- 
of  declaring  war  againll  him,  as  he  knew  flie  would  be  ked  him,  that  he  ordered  Canidius,  who  commanded  his 
difmiifed  with  contempt.  army,  to  march  without    lutermHrion    ir.ro   Europe; 

Antcny  was  now  in  the  city  ofLeucopolis,  revelling    while  he  and  Cleopatra  followed  to  Samos,  in  order  to 
with  his  infidloub  paramour,  when  he  heard  that  Ofla-    prepare  for    carryir.g  on  the  war  with  vigour.     When 
via  was  at  Athens,  upon  her  journey  to  vilit  him.  This    arrived  there,  it  was  ridiculous  enough  to    behold  the 
was  very  unwelcome  news  to  him  as  well  as  to  Cleopa-    odd  mixture  of  prepar  itions  for  plealiire  and  for  war. 
tra  ;  who,  feaiing  the  charms  of  her  rival,  endeavoured    On  one  fide  all  the  kings  and  princes   horn   Europe  to 
to  convince  Antony  of  the  llrengih  of  her  paflicn.    He    the  Euxine  fta  liad  orders  to  fend  Iiim  thither  Tupplies 
frequently  caught  her  in  tears,  which  flie  feemed  as    if    both  of  men,  provlfions,  and  arms ;   on  the  other  fide, 
willing  to  hide  ;  and  often  intreated  her  to  tell  him  the    all  the  comedians,  dancers,  buffoons,  and  mulicians  of 
caufe,  which  flie  feemed  willing  to  fupprefs.     Thefe  ar-    Greece,  were  ordered  to  attend  him.     Thus,  frequent- 
tifices, together  wiJi  the  ccafelefs  flattery  and  imporlu-    ly,  when  a  fliip  was  thought  to  arrive  laden  with  fol- 
nity  of  licr  creatures,  prevailed  fo  much  upon  Antony's    dier<:,  arms,  and  anmi'  nition,  it  was  found  only  filled 
wcaknefs,  that  he  commanded  Oflavia  to  return  home    with    players   and   theatrical  machinery.     When  news 
without  feeing  htr,  and  attached  himfelf  ftiU  more  clofe-    was  expeified  of  the   approach  of  an   army,  melfengcrs 
ly  to  Cleopatra  than  before.     His    ridiculous  paliion    only  an  ived  with  tidings  of  a  fiefli  quantity  o;  venifon. 
now  bi'gan  to  have  no  bounds.     He  refolved  to  own    The  kings  who  attended  him  endeavoured  to  gain  his 
her  for  his  wife,  and  entirely  to  repudiate  Oelavia.    He    favour  more  by  tiielr  entertainments  than  their  warlike 
accordingly  adlmblcd  the  people  of  Alexandria  in  the    preparations  ;  the  provinces  drove  rather  to  plea fe  him 
knd  mar-    public  theatre,  where  was  raifed  an  aicive  of  fi!ver,  un-    by  facrificing  to  his  divinity,  than  by  their  alacrity  in 
cLVra  "°"    der  which   were  placed    two   thrones  of  i;old,  one  frr    his  defence  ;  fo  that  fome  were  heard    to  fay,  "What: 
himfelf  and  the  o'hcr  for  Cleopat;a.     There  he  fealed    rejoicings  would  not  tliis  man    make    for    a   viftory, 
himfelf,  dreffed  like  Bacchus,  while  Cleopatra  fat  belide    when  helluis  triumphs  at  the  eve  of  a  dangerous  war!'' 
him  clothed  in  the  crnamerts  and  attributes  of  If!s,the    In  fliort,  his  bed  friends  now  began  to  foriiikehis  inte- 
priiicip.tl  deity  of  the   Egyptians..  On  that  occafion  he   terefls. 

declared  her  q'.iccn  of  all  the  countries  which  he  had  His  delav  at  Samos,  and  afterv^ards  at  Athens,  where 
alicady  tcllowcd  uj)on  her  ;  while  he  alfocialed  Caifa-  he  carried  Cleop-itra  to  receive  new  honours,  was  ex- 
rio,  her  fon  by  Ctcfar,  as  her  partner  in  the  government,  tremely  favourable  to  tlie  arms  of  Oelavlanus.  Tiiis 
T.)  the  two  children  which  lie  had  by  her  himfelf  he  gcneial  was  at  firft  fcarcely  in  a  dlfpofition  to  cppols 
gave  the  title  of  X.«j  ef  iings,  with  very  extenfive  do-   him,  had  he  gone  i.ito  Italy  ;  but  he  foon  fcund  time 
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to  put  himfelf  in  a  condition  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
and  fhortly  after  declared  it  againft  him  in  form.  All 
Antony's  followers  were  invited  over  to  j^n  him,  with 
great  promifes  of  rewards  :  but  they  were  not  declared 
enemies,  partly  to  prevent  their  growing  defperate,  and 
partly  to  give  a  (how  of  moderation  to  his  own  party. 
At  length  both  found  themfelves  in  readinel's  to  begin 
ths  war,  and  their  armies  were  anfwerable  to  the  em- 
pire they  contended  tor.  The  one  was  followed  by  all 
the  forces  of  the  eaft  ;  the  other  drew  all  the  ftrength 
of  the  weft  to  fupport  his  pretenfions.  Antony's  force 
compofed  a  body  of  100,000  loot  and  12,000  horfe  ; 
while  his  fleet  amounted  to  500  Ihips  of  war.  The  ar- 
my of  Oflavianus  niuftered  but  80,000  foot,  but  equal- 
led his  adveifary's  in  his  number  of  cavalry  :  liis  fleet 
was  but  half  as  numerous  as  Antony's;  however,  his 
(hips  were  better  built,  and  manned  with  better  fol- 
dieis. 

The  great  decifive  engagement,  which  was  a  naval 
one,  was  fought  near  Aclium,  a  city  of  Epirus,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Ambracia.  Antony  ranged 
his  Ihips  before  the  mouth  of  the  gulph  ;  and  Oftavi- 
anus  drew  up  his  fleet  in  oppofition.  Neither  general 
affiimed  any  fixed  ftation  to  command  in  ;  but  went 
about  from  (hip  to  fliip  wherever  his  prefence  was  ne- 
ceifary.  In  fhe  mean  time,  the  two  land  armies,  on 
pppofite  fides  of  the  gulph,  were  drawn  up,  only  as 
fpeiftators  of  the  engagement ;  and  encouraired  the 
fleets  by  their  (houts  to  engage.  The  ftattle  began  on 
both  fiJes  with  great  ardour,  and  aft  r  a  manner  not 
praflifed  upon  former  occafions.  The  prows  of  their 
vellcls  were  armed  with  brazen  points  ;  and  with  tliefe 
they  drove  furioufly  againft  each  other.  In  this  con. 
Aid  the  (hips  of  Antony  came  with  greater  force,  but 
thofe  of  Oitavianus  avoided  the  ihock  with  greater  dex- 
terity. On  Antony's  fide,  the  lUrns  of  the  fliips  were 
raifed  in  form  of  a  tower  ;  from  whence  they  threw  ar- 
rows from  machines  for  that  purpofe.  Thofe  of  Oc- 
tavianus  made  ufe  of  long  poles  hooked  with  iron,  and 
fire-pots.  They  fought  in  this  manner  for  (bme  time 
with  equal  animofity  ;  nor  was  there  any  advantage  on 
either  fide,  except  a  fmall  appearance  of  dilorder  in  the 
centre  of  Antony's  fleet.  But  all  of  a  fudden  Cleopa- 
tra determined  the  fortune  of  the  day.  She  was  feen 
flying  from  the  engagement  attended  by  60  fail  ;  ftruck, 
perhaps,  with  the  terrors  natural  to  her  fex  :  but  what 
increafed  the  general  amazement  was,  to  behold  Anto- 
ny himfelf  following  foon  after,  and  leaving  his  fleet  at 
tlie  mercy  of  the  conquerors.  The  engagement,  not- 
•withftanding,  continued  with  great  obliinacy  till  five  in 
the  evening  ;  when  Antony's  I'orces,  partly  conftrained 
by  the  conduift  of  Agrippa,  and  partly  perfuaded  by 
the  promifes  of  Oftavianus,  fubmitted  to  the  conque- 
ror. The  land-forces  foon  alter  followed  the  example 
of  the  navy  ;  and  aJl  yielded  to  the  conqueror  without 
(liiking  a  blnv  the  fourth  day  after  the  battle. 

■Wfien  Cleopatra  fled,  Antony  purlaed  her  in  a  five- 
oared  galley;  and  coming  along-llde  of  her  fliip  enter- 
ed, without  feeing  or  bfinj  feen  by  her.  She  was  in 
the  ftein,  and  he  went  to  the  prow,  where  lie  remain- 
ed lor  fome  t'me  filent,  holding  his  head  between  his 
hands.  In  this  manner  lie  continued  three  whole  days ; 
during  which,  either  througli  indignation  or  fliame,  he 
ntithcr  faw  nor  fpoke  to  Cleopatra.  At  lall,  when 
they  were  arrived  at  the  promontoiv  of  Tjnaius,  the 
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queen's   female  attendants  reconciled  them,  and  every     Kom<-. 
thmg  went  on  as  before.     Still,  however,  he  had  the  "-'^^^— 
confolation  to  fuppofc  his  army  continued   faithful   to 
him  ;  and   accordingly  difpatched  orders  to  his  lieute- 
nant Canidius   to  conduift  it  into  Afia.     However,  he 
was  foon  undeceived  when  he  arrived  in  Africa,  where 
he  was  informed  of  their  fubmiflion  to  his  rival.     This 
account  fo  tranfported  him  with  rage,  that  he  was  hard- 
ly prevented  from  killing  himfelf;  but  at  length,  at  the 
entieaty  of  his  ftiends,  he  returned  to  Alexaii'dria,  in  a 
very  different  fituation  from  that  in  which  l:e  ha^l  left 
It  feme  time   before.     Cleopatra,  h.owever,  feemed  to 
retain  that  fortitude  in  her  misfortunes  which  had  utter- 
ly abandoned  her  admirer.  Having  amalfed  confiderable 
riches  by  means   of  ccnfifcaiion  and  other  adls  of  vio- 
lence, (lie  formed  a  very  fingular  and  unheard  cf  pro- 
ject ;  this  was  to  convey  her  whole  fleet  over  the  ifthnius 
of  Suez  into   the  Red  Sea,  and  thereby  fave  herfelf  in 
another  region  beyond  the  reach  of  Rome,  with  all  her 
treafure?,.     Some  of  her  velfels  were  aflually  tranfport- 
ed  thither,  purfuant  to  her  orders;  but  the   Arabians 
having  burnt  them,  and  Antony  dilfuading  her  from        j 
the  defign,  flie  abandoned  it  for  the   more  "improbable  He  rcMvct 
fcheme  of  defending   Egypt  againft  the   conqueror. —  to  defend 
She  omitted  nothing  in  her  power  to  put  his  advice  in  %yP' 
pradlice,  and  made  all  kinds  of  preparations  for  war  ;  ag^'"*^ '''« 
at  leaft  hoping  thereby  to  obtain  better  terms  from  Oc-  '""I''''''"'- 
tavianus.     In  fad,  flie  had  always  loved  Antony's  for- 
tunes rather  than  his  perfon  ;  and  if  (he  couid  have  f  lUea 
upon  any  method  of  faving  herfelf,  though  even  at  his 
expence,  there  is  no  doubt  but  (he  would  have  embraced 
it  with  gladnefs.     She  even  ftill   had  fome  hopes  from 
the  pow  tr  of  her  charms,  though  fhe  was  arrived  almoft 
at  the  age  of  40  ;  and  was  delirous  of  trying  upon  Oc- 
tavlanus  thcfe  arts  which  had  been  fo  facceAful  with  the 
greatelt  men  of  Rome.    Tlius  in  three  embalfies,  which 
were  fent  one  after  another  from  Antony  to  his  rival  in 
Afia,  the  queen  had  always  her  fecret  agents,  charged 
with  particular  propofals  in  her  name.  Antony  defired 
no  more  than  that  his  life  might  be  fpared,  and  to  have 
the  liberty  of  paffing  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  ob- 
fcurity.     To    thefe  propofals  Oiflavianus  made   no  re- 
ply.    Cleojiatra  fent  him  alfo  public  propofals  in  fa- 
vour of  her  children  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  privately 
religned  him  her  crown,  with  all  the  enfigns  of  royalty. 
To  the  queen's  public  propofal  no  anfwer   was  given  ; 
to  her  private  offer  he  replied,  by  giving  her  affurances 
of  his  lavour  in  cafe  (he  lent  away  Antony  or  put  him 
to  death.     Thefe  negociations  were  not  fo   private  but 
they  came   to   the  knc  wledge   of  Antony,  whofe  jea- 
loufyand  rage   were  now  Iieightened  by  every  concur- 
rence.    He  built  a  fmall  f  litary  houfe  upon  a  mole  in 
the  fea  ;  and  there  he  palfed  his  time,  (hunning  all  com- 
merce with  mankind,  and  profeffing  to  imit.ite  Timon 
the  man-hater.     However,  his   furious  jaioufly    drove 
him  even  from  tliis   retreat  into  fociety  ;  toi    hearing 
that  Cleopatra  h<id  many  fecret  con'ercnces   with  one 
Thyrfus,  an   enflilfary  from  Octaviaiius,  he  fei/ed  upon 
him,  and  having  ordered   him    to  be  cruelly   fcourgcd, 
he  fent  him  back  to  hii  patron.     At  the  fame  time  he 
fent  letters   by  him,  importing,   that  he  had  chaftifcd 
Tiiyifas  for  iufiilting  a  man  in   his   misforunes  ;  but 
withal  he  give  his  rival  permillion  to  aven;c  hiitifelf, 
by  fcourging  Hiparchus,   Antony's   free  1  man,  in  the 
fame  maimer.     The  revenge,  in  this  cafe,  would  have 
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been  hij,hly  pleafing  lo  Ar.tonr,  as  Hyparcl.us  had 
hit  l.im  to'joui  the  t.  iiukcs  oi  liis  m«ire  i'uccttitul  nvil. 
Mcaiiwliik,  the  cpciations  ot  the  war  were  carried 
vigoriiully  loiw.ird,  and  tgypt  Viis  once  more  llie 
tlieatre  ol  llie  contending  iirimcs  ot  RoiriC.  Gallus, 
the  liailtnai.t  OI  0(5i.i%iaiiiis,  i"ok  Parctonium,  which 
ppftied  ihe  whole  ccuMr)  to  his  iiKurfions.  Oa  the 
other  lide,  Anior.y,  vho'li.id  Itili  confiderable  forces 
by  lea  and  hiid,  wanted  to  uU  that  imporlant  plice 
finm  the  enemy,  lie  iliirrcfore  maichcd  towards  it, 
rtallerini;  hinilelf,  that  as  1>  .m  as  he  flioiild  ihow  him- 
JcH  to  ihe  legions  which  lie  had  once  commanded, 
ll'cir  aiTtfli  )n  tor  the;r  ancient  gcneial  would  revive. 
He  appro.tchcd,  therefore,  ami  exhorted  them  to  re- 
member iheir  former  vows  of  tidelity.  Gallus,  how- 
ever, ordered  all  the  trumiJets  to  found,  in  order  to 
hinder  Arton)  from  being  heard,  fo  that  he  was  ob- 
liged to  retire. 

Octavianus  himfelf  was  inthe  mean  time  advancing 
pvcTc'i'.'towith  ai.othtr  aimy  before  Paulium,  which,  by  its 
OciifUEusftrong  iitudlion,  might  have  retarded  his  piogrels  ior 
lome  time.  But  the  governor  of  the  city,  either  want- 
ing courage  to  del'end  it,  or  prcvioiiily  inilrucleJ  by 
Cleopa'.ra  to  give  it  np,  pcimitted  liim  to  take  polli.1- 
lion  of  ilie  p'ace  ;  fo  ilut  Octavianus  had  now  no  ob- 
Ibcle  in  his  way  to  Alexandria,  whi  her  he  marched 
wi'h  all  enpedition.  Antony,  upon  his  arrival,  falHed 
ojt  to  oppofe  him,  fighting  with  great  delperation, 
and  lutting  the  enemy's  cavalry  to  flight.  This  (light 
advantage  once  more  revived  his  declining  hopes  ;  and, 
being  naiui ally  vain,  he  re-entered  Alexandria  in  tri- 
umph. Then  going,  all  armed  as  he  was,  to  the  pa- 
lace,  he  cmbrated  Cleopatra,  and  prefenled  her  a  foldier 
who  had  dlftinguillied  him(eli  in  the  lite  engagement. 
The  queen  rewarded  him  very  magnifiently  ;  prefenting 
l.lni  witli  an  head-piece  and  brealt-plate  ot  gold.  With 
tiiefe,  however,  the  fold-er  went  olT  the  next  night  to 
the  other  army.  Antony  could  not  l>car  tlils  deteftion 
vvithobt  freth  indignation;  he  reflved,  therefore,  to 
make  a  bold  expiring  ettort  by  fea  and  land,  but  prcvi- 
oufly  ofiercd  to  fight  his  adversary  in  fingle  combat. 
(Jdavianus  too  well  knew  the  inequality  of  their  fitua- 
lions  to  comply  with  lliis  forlorn  otfer  ;  he  only,  there- 
fore, coolly  replied,  thai  Antony  had  ways  entugh  to 
i4%  die  belidcs  fingle  combat. 
Antony  dc-  The  evening  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  laft 
l^rifj  by  defpeiatc  attempt,  he  ordered  a  grand  entertainment  to 
hii  tl.-ci.  ^  prepared.  At  day-break  he  potted  the  tew  troops 
he  had  remaining  upon  a  rifing  ground  near  the  city  : 
from  whence  he  tent  orders  to  his  galleys  to  engage  the 
enemy.  There  he  wailed  to  be  a  Ipedator  of  the  com- 
bat ;  and,  at  firft,  he  had  the  fatistaiflion  to  fee  them 
advance  in  good  order  ;  but  his  approb.ition  was  toon 
turned  into  rage,  when  lie  faw  hii  Ihips  only  tainting 
thofe  of  Oclaviiinus,  and  both  fleets  uniting  together, 
and  failing  back  into  the  harliour.  At  the  very  lame 
time  his  cav;ilry  dctened  him.  He  tried,  however,  to 
lead  on  hib  infantry  ;  which  were  eafily  vanquifhed,  and 
he  himfelf  compelled  t'  return  in'o  the  town.  His 
anger  WH^  now  nn^'overn  ible  ;  he  could  not  liclp  crying 
out  aloud  as  he  p. lied,  tliat  he  was  beir.iyed  by  Lleo 
patia,  and  delivered  by  her  to  th'ife  who,  lor  her  fake 
•..lo:.e,  were  his  cne:i.  es.  In  tbele  liilpicii  ns  he  was 
not  deccivci'  ;  oi  ■  w.is  by  fccict  orderb  lr.>m  the  queen 
that  the  fleci  had  palfcd  over  to  the  enemy. 


Cleopatra  had,  for  a  long  while,  dreaded  the  effeifli     P-jme. 
of  Antony's  jealouily  ;  and  had,  icmc  time  befc  re,  (irc- 
paied    a    method  of   obviating    any   I'ndden    fallies  it 
migh:  produce.     Near  the  temple  ot  Ifib  (he  had  ereiS- 
cd  a  building,    which  was    fecmingly  deligned  for  a 
fcpulchre.     Hither  ihe    removed  all  her  treal'ure  and 
moll  valuable  effeifls,  covering  them  over  witli  torches, 
faggots,  and  other  combuftible  matter.     This  fepulchre 
flie  defigned  to  anfwcr  a  double  purpofe  ;  as  well   to 
fcreen  her   from  the  fudden  refentments  of  Antony,  as 
to  make  Oi!lavianus  believe  that  flie  would  burn  all  her 
treafures  in  cafe  he  retufed  her  jiroper  terms  ot  capitu- 
lation.    Here,    theretore,  Ihe    retired  irom  Antony's 
prcltnt  fury  ;  lliutting  the  gates,  which  were  iorlified 
with  bolts  and  bars  ot  iron  :   but  in  the  mean  time  gave 
orders  that  a  report  fliould   be  fprcad  of  her  deatJi. — 
This  news,  which   foon   reached  Antony,  recalled  all 
hib  former  love  and  tcnderneis.     He  now  lamtnted  her 
death  wiih  the  fame  violence  he  had  but  a  few  minutes 
before  fecmed  to  defire  it ;  and  called  one  of  his  ireed- 
men,  nained  Eros,  whom  he  had  engaged  by  oath  to 
kill  him  whenever  fortune  (hould  drive  him  to  tliis  laft 
refcurcc.     Eros  being  now  commanded  to  perform  his 
proniife,  this  faitht'ui  tollowtr  drew  the  tword,  as   if 
going  to    execute  his    orders  ;    but    turning  his  face, 
plunged  it  into  his  own  hofom,  and  died  at  his  mailer's        249 
test.     Antony  tor  a  while   liung  over  his  faithful  f'cr-  Stabs  fiim« 
vant,  and,  commending  his  hdetity,  took  up  llie  fword,  I'tlf  »ltt» 
with  which  llabbing  himfelf  in  the  belly,  he  fell  back-  '»» fword. 
ward  upon  a  little  couch.     Though    the  wound  was 
mortal,  yet  the   blocd  flopping  he  recovered  his  fpirits, 
and  earneltly  conjured  thofe  who  were  come  into  the 
room  to  put  an  end  to  his  lite  ;  but  they  all  fled,  being 
feized  with  fright  and  horror.     He  therefore  continued 
in  agonies  for  fome  time  ;   till  he  was  informed  by  one 
of  the  queen's  fecretaries  that  his  miftrefs  was  Hill  alive. 
He  then  tarnelUy  defired  to  be  carried  to  the  place  where 
Ihe  was.     They  accordingly  brought  him  to  the  gate  of 
the  fepulchre  ;  but  Cleopatra,  wh'  would  not  permit  it 
to  be  opened,  appeared  at  the  window,  and  threw  down 
cords  in  o  der  to  pull  him  up.     In  this  manner,  atUlled 
by  her  two  female  attendants,  fhe  raifed  him  all  bloody 
from  the  ground  ;  and   while  yet  fut'pended  in  the  air, 
he  continued  ftretchi.  g  out  his  hands  to  encourage  her. 
Cleopatra  and  her  m.  ids  had  only  jull  flrength  lufhci- 
ent  10  ra'lt  him  ;  and  at  lall,  with  much  ftraining,  they 
effeifled  their  purpol'e,  and   cariied  him  to  a  ceuch,  on 
which  they  gently   laid  hiin.     Here  tJie  gave  way  to 
her  forrow,  tearing  her  clothes,  beating  her  breaH,  and 
kifhng  tlie  wound  of  which  he  was  dying.     She  called 
npou  i-.im  as  her  lord,  her  htifliand,  her  emperor,   and 
i'eemed  to  have  forgot  her  own  diftreffes  in  the  greatnefs 
of  Ills  futFerings.     Antony  intreated  her  to  moderate 
the  tranfports  nf  her  grief,  and  afked  for  tome  wine. 
Alter  he  had  drank,  lie  int'eatedClcoparrat'  endeavour 
to  pieferve  her  life,  if  the  ciuid  do  it  with  h  noui  ;  and 
recommended  Pi.  cuius,  a  friend  ot  Odavianus,  as  one 

flie  misjlu  rely    n  to  be  lier  int^rcelT  r.     Juft  as  he  hid  ,,    *:'* 
J  ,11  J  in         1  J     1,  Hcilies. 

done  ipe.iking,  he  cxp  red  ;  and  rroculns  made  ri'S  ap- 
pearance by  comm  lid  if  Odlavia' u~,  vel'o  hid  been 
intbriiicd  of  Antony's delperate  eonduift.  He  was  tent 
to  try  all  means  <  1  getiin'  Cleop.iii.i  int"  his  p<'Wer  ; 
hib  mailer  having  a  >!•  iible  nmtive  lor  his  f"  .iciiiide  on 
this  octillion  ;  one,  to  prcv.  at  h  1  '.'ellv  yin;  the '-ea- 
furcs  Ihe  had  cakea  with  ht;r  into  the  toaiD  ;  the  oiher. 
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to  preferve  her  perfon  as  an  ornament  to  grace  his  tri- 
umph. Cleopatra,  however,  was  upon  her  guard,  and 
would  not  confer  with  Proculus,  except  through  the 
gate,  which  was  well  fecured.  In  the  mean  time,  while 
he  defignedly  drew  out  the  conference  to  fome  length, 
and  had  given  Gallus,oneof  hii  fellow-foldiers,dire<5tions 
to  carry  on  the  converfation  in  his  abfence,  he  entered 
with  two  more  by  the  window  at  which  Antony  had  been 
drawn  up.  As  loon  as  he  was  entered,  he  ran  down 
tO'.hegate;  and  one  cf  the  women  crying  out,  that 
they  were  taken  alive,  Cleopatra,  perceiving  what  had 
liappened,  drew  a  poniard,  and  attempted  to  flab  her- 
I'elf :  but  Proculus  prevented  the  blow,  and  gently  remon- 
rtrated  that  fhe  was  cruel  in  refufing  fo  good  a  prince 
as  his  matter  was,  the  pleafure  of  difplaying  his  cle- 
mency. He  then  forced  the  poniard  out  of  her  hand, 
and  examinedher  cloathes  to  be  certain  (lie  had  no  poifon 
about  her.  Thus  leaving  every  thing  fecured,  he  went 
to  acquaint  his  mailer  witli  his  proceedings. 

0(5tavianus  was  extremely  pleafed  at  finding  her  in 
his  power  :  he  fent  Epaphroditus  to  bring  her  to  his 
palace,  and  to  watch  her  with  the  utmoft  circumfpec- 
tion.  He  was  lilcewlfe  ordered  to  ufe  her,  in  every  re- 
ipeQ,  with  that  deference  and  fubmiffion  which  were 
due  to  her  rank,  and  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
render  her  captivity  agreeable.  She  was  permitted  to 
have  the  honour  of  granting  Antony  the  rights  of  bu- 
rial, and  furniflied  with  every  thing  flie  defired,  that 
was  becoming  his  dignity  to  receive,  or  her  love  to  of- 
fer. Yet  ftill  llie  languilhed  under  her  new  confine- 
ment. Her  exce'ifive  forrnw,  her  many  lodes,  and  the 
blows  fhe  had  given  her  l)!5fom,  produced  a  fever 
which  fhe  feemed  willing  to  increafe.  She  refolved  to 
abllain  from  taking  any  nourifhment,  under  the  pretence 
of  a  regimen  receffary  for  her  diforder  ;  but  Oflavia- 
nus  being  made  acquainted  viih  the  real  motive  by 
her  phyfician,  began  to  threaten  her  with  regard  to  her 
children,  in  cafe  ilie  perfifted.  This  was  tlie  only  pu- 
nifhment  that  could  now  aflFeit  her  ;  flie  allowed  herCelf 
to  be  treated  as  they  thought  proper,  and  received  what- 
ever was  prefcnbed  to  her  recovery. 

In  the  mean  time  Odlavianus  made  his  entry  into 
Alexandiia;  takirg  care  to  mitigate  the  fears  of  the 
inhabitants  by  converfing  familiarly  as  he  went  along 
with  Areus,  a  philofophei ,  and  a  native  of  the  place. 
The  citizens,  however,  trembled  at  his  approach  ;  and 
when  he  placed  himfelf  upon  the  tribunal,  they  pro- 
(Irated  themfelves,  with  their  faces  to  the  ground,  be- 
fore him,  like  criminals  who  waited  the  fentence  of  their 
execution.  Oiftavianus  prefently  ordered  them  to  rife; 
telling  them,  that  three  motives  induced  him  to  pardon 
them  :  His  refpefl  for  Alcxaider,  who  was  the  founder 
of  th^ir  city  ;  his  admiration  of  its  beauty  ;  and  his 
frienJfliip  for  Areus,  their  fellow-citizen.  Two  only  of 
particular  note  were  put  to  death  upon  this  occafion  ; 
Antony's  eldefl  fon  AntylUis,  and  C'xfnip,  the  fon  of 
Julius  Cxfar:  both  betrayed  into  his  hands  by  their  re- 
fpeftivc  tutors,  who  themftlvesfutlered  for  their  perfidy 
ihordy  after.  As  for  the  reft  of  Cleopatra's  children, 
he  treated  them  with  great  gentlenefs,  leaving  them  to 
the  care  of  thofe  who  were  entrufted  with  their  educa- 
tion, who  had  orders  to  provide  them  with  every  tiling 
fuitable  to  their  birth.  When  flie  was  rec  ivered  from 
her  late  indifpofition,  he  came  to  vifit  her  in  perfon. — 
Cleopatra  had  been  preparing  for  this  interview,  and 


made  ufe  of  every  method  fhe  could  think  of  to  prcpi-  Remc. 
tiate  the  conqueror,  and  to  gain  his  affecflion  ;  hut  in  "— ^""'^*^ 
vain.  However,  at  his  departure,  Odavianus  imagined 
that  he  had  reconciled  her  to  life,  and  to  the  indignity 
of  being  fhown  in  the  intended  trijmpli,  which  he  was 
preparing  for  on  his  return  to  Rome  :  but  in  this  he  was 
deceived.  Cleopatra,  all  this  time,  had  kept  a  corre- 
fpondence  with  Dolabella,  a  young  Roman  of  liigli 
birth,  in  the  camp  of  Oftavianus  ;  who,  perhaps,  from 
compalTion,  or  ftronger  motives,  was  interefted  in  tin; 
misfortunes  of  that  princefs.  From  him  fhe  learnt  the 
intentions  of  Oflavianu;,  and  tliat  he  was  determined  to 
fend  her  off  in  three  days,  together  with  her  childieu, 
to  Rome.  She  now  therefore  determined  upon  dying  ; 
but  previoufly  intreated  permillion  to  pay  her  oblations 
at  Antony's  tomb.  This  requell  being  granted  her, 
fhe  was  carried  with  her  two  female  attendants  to  tlie 
ftately  morument  where  he  was  laid.  There  flie  threw 
herfelf  upon  his  coffin,  bewailed  her  captivity,  and  re- 
newed her  proteflations  not  to  furvive  him.  She  then 
crowned  the  tomb  with  garlands  of  flowers  ;  and  having 
kiffed  the  coffin  a  thoufand  times,  flie  returned  home  to 
execute  her  fatal  refolution.  Having  bathed,  and  or- 
dered a  fumptuous  banquet,  fhe  attired  herfelf  in  the 
mofl  fplendid  manner.  She  then  feafted  as  ufual  ;  and 
foon  after  ordered  all  but  her  two  attendants,  Charmi- 
on  and  Iras,  to  leave  the  room.  Then,  having  previ- 
oufly ordered  an  afp  to  be  fecretly  conveyed  to  her  in  a 
bailcet  of  fruit, (he  fentaletter  to  0.5tavinnus,  informing 
him  of  her  fatal  purpofe,  and  defiring  to  be  buiied  in  ,.j 
the  fame  tomb  with  Antony.  Octavianus,  upon  recei- Herdc;.th. 
ving  this  letter,  intlantly  difpatched  melfcngers  to  pre- 
vent her,  but  they  arrived  too  late.  Upon  entering  tlie 
chamber,  they  beheld  Cleopatra  lying  dead  upon  a 
gilded  couch,  arrayed  in  her  royal  robes.  Near  her, 
Ii  as,  one  of  her  faithful  attendants,  was  ftretched  1  felefs 
at  the  feet  of  her  miftrefi  :  and  Charmion  herfelf,  al- 
moft  expiring,  was  fettling  the  diadem  upon  Cleopatra's 
head.  She  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  at'ter  having 
reigned  t«'enty-two  years.  Her  death  pvit  an  end  to 
the  monarchy  in  Egypt,  which  had  flourifhed  there  from 
time  immemorial. 

Oiftavianus  feemed  much  troubled  at  Cleopatra's 
death  as  it  deprived  him  of  a  principal  ornament  in 
his  intended  triumph.  However,  the  manner  o(  it  a 
good  deal  exalted  her  charafter  among  the  Romans, 
with  whom  fuicide  was  confidered  as  a  virtue.  Her 
dying  requeft  vt'as  complied  with,  her  body  being  laid 
by  Antony's,  and  a  magnificent  funeral  prepared  for 
her  and  her  two  female  attendants. 

After  having  fettled  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  he  left 
Alexandria  in  the  btginning  cf  September,  in  the 
year  cf  Rome  720,  with  a  dcfign  to  return  through 
Syria,  Alia  Minor,  and  Greece,  to  Italy.  On  his  ar- 
rival at  Antioch,  he  found  there  Tiridates,  who  had 
I  een  raifed  to  the  throne  of  Par;hia  in  opprfition  to 
Phrahate;,  and  likewife  ambafTadcrs  from  Phrahjtes, 
who  were  all  come  on  the  fame  c  rand  ;  to  wit,  to  fo- 
licit  the  aflilfance  of  the  Romans  againft  each  o.her.  • 
Ocftaviarus  gave  a  friendly  anfwer  both  Co  Tiridates  and 
the  ambalfadors  of  Phrahates,  without  intending  to  help 
either  ;  but  rather  with  a  defign  to  animate  the  one 
ajainft  the  other,  and  by  that  means  to  weaken  boc!  , 
f"  far  as  fo  render  the  Parthian  name  no  longer  formi- 
d.ible  to  Rome.  -'Yfter  this,  having  appointed  MefFala 
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C.  rviixM  governor  oi'  Svria.  be  marchevl  into  the  pro- 
V  „.c  ol  Af..i,  properlv  Jo  c«UcJ,  and  tlicre  lo.;k  up 
-  A  ;:.tcr..,.ianci  s.  Ik  Ipe.u  ihe  whole  winter  in  kt- 
iliug  the  lifliiis  ff  the  fcvcral  provinces  ol  Alia  Minor 
andtht  adjacent  ill.nJ. ;  anJ«rly  in  the  fpnng  pj'";^'! 
into  (i-.coce,  ^^her.cc  he  let  out  T  r  Rome  which  he 
tiueird  in  the  month  Sfxtihs,  ;i!tcrw..rJs  calleJ  yit'j;"J', 
m  tlirec  I.  iumph^  which  were  celebrated  lor  three  days 

And  now  C.n.»viiinus  was  at  the  hei-ht  of  h.s  w.fhes, 
fole  fv>veiugn,  Ible  m  .(Icr,  otilic  whole  Roman  empire. 
IJu-,  on  the  orher  h.md,  the  many  dangers  which  at- 
tend anufurped  p<nver.  appe.tiing  to  hira  in  a  lu-ager 
liKht  than  ever,  tilled  his  mind  with  a  th^ufand  pcrplex- 
i.ft!  iluuglts.  Tlie  n.itural  averfion  of  the  Romans  to 
a  fcingly  aoverrmer.t,  their  love  of  liberty,  and  ihe  ides 
of  Marcli,  wlier.  his  la'her  Julius  was  murdered  in  lull 
ftnate  bv  th.  le  very  men  whom  he  thought  the  molt 
devoted  to  his  perf  .n,  made  him  fe.ir  there  might  atile 
another  Brutus,  who,  to  ieft.)re  hberty  tu  his  country, 
mijiht  aff-irinaie  him  or  his  very  throne.  This  he  knew 
lud  happened  to  Jull'JS  Cacllir  ;  where.is  Syll.i,  alter 
having  laid  down  ihi  aathority  he  had  ufurped,  d;^ed 
pe.ice.4bly  in  his  bed  in  the  n.idil  (f  his  enemies.  Ihe 
pafflon  of  fear  outweij^hed  in  his  foul  the  charms  ot  a 
diadem,  and  inclined  him  tJ  fellow  the  example  ol  Syl- 
la.  He  was  indeed  very  unwilling  to  pan  with  his 
aiithor.tv  ;  but  fear  began  to  get  the  belter  of  his  am- 
bition. 'However,  beiore  he  came  to  any  refolution, 
he  thought  it  advilable  to  conlull  his  two  nioft  intimate 
and  trufty  friends,  Agrippa  and  Mxcenas ;  the  tormer 
no  lefs  famous  for  his  prcbity  than  his  valour  ;  and  the 
latter  a  man  of  great  penetration,  and  generally  efleem- 
cd  the  moll  refined  politician  of  his  .ige.  Agrippa  en- 
larged on  the  many  and  alnnoft  inevitable  dangers  which 
attend  monarchy,  infuportable  to  a  free  people,  and  to 
men  educated  in  a  commonwealth.  He  did  not  forget 
the  examples  of  Sylla  and  Cxlar ;  and  clofed  his 
fpeech  with  exhorting  Oftavianus  to  convince  the 
world,  by  relloring  liberty  to  his  country,  that  the 
only  m.itive  for  his  t.iking  up  arms  was  to  revenge 
bis  father's  d:ath. 

Macenas.on  the  other  hand,  remonllrated  to  him, 
that  he  had  done  too  much  to  go  back  ;  that,  after 
fo  much  bloodlhed,  there  could  be  no  fafety  for  him 
but  on  the  throne  ;  that,  if  he  diverted  himfelf  of  the 
fovertivjn  power,  he  would  be  immediately  pr>.fecuted 
hy  the  children  and  friends  ol  the  many  iUuitrious  per- 
fons  whom  the  misfortu.ies  of  the  t  mss  had  forced  hini 
toia.rificc  ti  his  fafety  ;  that  it  was  abfolutely  necef. 
fary  for  the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  the  republic, 
that  ihefovereign  power  Ih  uld  he  lodged  in  one  per- 
fon,  not  divided  amo  gmany,  Sec  Odavianus  thanked 
them  b.  th  for  their  fri.  ndly  advice,  but  fhowed  hin.felf 
inclined  to  to  low  the  pinion  of  Mxcenas  ;  whereupon 
that  ablemir.ifter  gavel  im  many  vife  inltruftions  and 
rules  of  goveinmem,  whith  aie  related  at  length  by  Die 
Canius,and  will  cvlt  be  l-o^ed  upon  a»  a  malterpiece  in 
jolilics.  Amngothei  thin.she  tolj  liim.  Thai  he  could 
not  lail  of  being  fucccfiUil  in  ;il;  liis  undertakings,  hap- 
py in  hit  lifetime,  and  l'amou'>  in  hiltory  aher  h.s  death, 
k  he  iKvet  devia  id  fiom  his  rule  ;  to  wit,  Tn  govern 
tthcrs  as  he  would  wilh  to  be  g'  vci  ned  himfell,  had  he 
been  b'.m  lo  obey  ar.d  not  to  command.     He  added, 
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That  if,  in  lalitjg  upon  him  the  fovcveign  power,  he  Rom'. 
dreaded  the  name  of  king,  a  nanie  fo  odious  in  a  com- 
monwealth, he  mljjht  coiitent  himfelf  with  the  litle  of 
Cafar  or  Impeniiir,  and  under  that  name,  which  was 
well  known  to  the  Romans,  enjoy  all  the  authority  of 
a  king. 

This  advice  Oclavianus  followed,  and  from  that  time 
laid  alide  all  thoughts  ot  abdicating  the  fovereign  powei ; 
but,  to  deceive  the  people  into  a  belief  that  they  dill 
enjoyed  their  ancient  government,  he  continued  the  old 
magidratcs,  with  the  fame  name,  pomp,  and  ornaments, 
but  with  jull  as  mucli  power  as  he  thought  fu  to  leave 
them.  They  were  to  liavc  no  military  power,  but  on- 
ly their  old  jiirifditlion  of  deciding  finally  all  caufes, 
except  iuch  as  wtie  capital  ;  and  though  fome  of  thefe 
lall  were  left  to  tlie  governor  of  R  me,  yet  the  cliief 
he  referved  tor  hiinlelf.  He  paid  great  court  to  the 
people  :  die  very  name  that  covered  his  ufurpatii  n  was 
a  compliment  to  them  ;  ivv  he  afFcfled  to  call  it  the 
power  of  the  tribuntiliip,  tlicugh  lie  acted  as  abfolutely 
by  it  as  if  he  had  called  it  the  dii.1atorial  power.  He 
likewife  won  the  heai  ts  of  the  populace  by  cheapnefs  of 
provific^ns  and  plcnlitul  markets  ;  he  irequently  enter- 
tained them  with  iliows  and  fports  ;  and  by  thefe  means 
kept  tlivm  in  good-humour,  and  m.ide  them  forget 
ufurpatioii,  flavcry,  and  every  public  evil  ;  people  in 
ea;c  and  plenty  being  under  no  temptation  of  inquiring 
into  die  title  of  tlie.r  pj  ince,  or  relenting  adls  of  power 
which  they  do  not  immediately  teel. 

As  for  the  fenate,  he  filled  it  with  his  own  creatures, 
raifing  the  number  of  the  confeript  fathers  to  looo. 
He  iiipplied  feveral  poor  fenatois  with  money  out  of 
the  treafuiy  to  difcharge  the  pub  ic  ofhces,  and  on  all 
occalions  alfefted  an  high  regard  for  that  venerable 
body  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  divelted  tliem  of  all  power, 
and  reduced  them  to  mere  cyphers.  To  prevent  them 
from  railing  new  dillurbances  in  the  diflant  provinces,  he 
ilfued  an  ediiff,  forbidding  any  fenator  to  travel  out  of 
Italy  without  leave,  except  fuch  as  had  lands  in  Sicily, 
or  Narbonne  Gaul,  which  at  that  liuic  comprehended 
Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Dauphiny.  To  ihel'e  pro- 
vinces, which  were  i  ear  Italy,  and  in  a  pcrfeifl  ftate  of 
tranquillity,  they  had  full  liberty  to  retire  when  they 
pleafed,  and  live  there  upon  their  eftates.  Before  he 
ended  hi»  fixth  tonfullhip,  he  took  a  cenfus  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  was  41  years  after  the  latt ;  and  in  this  the 
number  of  iliL  men  fit  to  bear  arms  amounted  to  463,000, 
the  gieatell  that  had  ever  been  found  before.  He  like- 
wife  celebrated  the  games  which  had  been  decreed  by  the 
fenaie  for  his  viiflory  at  Aff ium  ;  and  it  was  ordered, 
that  they  (hould  be  celebrated  every  filth  year,  (our  col- 
leges '1  priclls  being  appi  inted  to  take  care  of  them  ; 
to  wit,  the  pontifices,  tlie  augurs,  t)ie  fejitemvirs,  and 
qiiindecimviiL,.  The  moie  to  g.ii  the  alLv.'tions  of  the 
people,  he  annulled,  by  ine  edi..1,  the  many  fevcre  and 
unjull  laws,  which  had  been  emcied  during  I'le  tri- 
umvirate. He  railed  many  pubic  buildi  gs,  repaired 
the  old  ones,  and  added  many  (lately  orname.ts  to  the 
city,  which  at  this  time  was,  if  we  11  ay  give  credit,  to 
fome  anc  ent  writers,  about  50  miles  in  conipafs,  and 
contained  near  four  nnlli  ns  of  loul.^,  leckoning  men, 
women,  children,  and  ilaves.  lie  attended  buliuLlis,  re- 
luimed  abufes,  ihowtd  great  regard  f>r  tliC  Roman 
name,  procuied  public  abundance,  pleafure,  and  jollity, 

often 
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Rome,     often  appearing  in  perfon  at  the  public  diverfions,  and 
"•"^'"'^  in  all  things  Rudying  to  render  himfelf  dear  to  the  po- 
puUce. 

And  now  Oi?lavianus,  entering  upon  his  feventh  con- 
fullliip  With  M.  Ai!;rippa,  the  third  time  confiil,  and 
finding  all  things  ripe  for  his  dellgn,  the  people  being 
highly  pleafed  with  his  mild  government,  and  the  fe- 
rate  filled  wich  his  creatuies,  whufe  fortun-s  depended 
upon  his  holding  the  power  he  had  n  urped,  w.nt  by 
the  advice  of  Agrippa  and  Mscenas  to  the  fenate- 
houfe  ;  and  there,  in  a  fludied  fpeech,  offered  to  retign 
hii  authority,  and  put  all  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  upon  the  old  foundation  of  the  commonwealth  ; 
b-.ing  well  apprifed,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  con- 
fcript  fatliers,  whofe  ir.terefts  were  interwoven  wiih  his, 
would  unanimiiufly  prefs  .him  to  the  contrary  :  Which 
happened  accordingly  ;  for  they  not  only  interrupted 
him  while  he  was  fpeaking,  but,  alter  he  had  done,  una- 
iiitrioufly  bel^uglit  him  to  take  upon  hinifelf  alone  the 
whole  government  of  the  Roman  empire.  He,  with  a 
feemina  reluctance,  yielded  at  lill  to  their  requell,  as  if 
he.  had  been  compelled  t'>  accept  of  the  loveveignty. 
By  this  artifice  he  compalFed  his  de(ign,  which  was,  to 
get  the  power  and   authority,   which  he  had  ufurped. 


Tlie  fiiiiatc 
intruat  him 
to  accept 
the  I'jvc- 
reijjnty. 


Over  the  provinces  of  both  forts  were  fet  men  of  dlftinc-  Rom*, 
lion,  to  wit,  fuch  as  had  betn  confuls  or  prsetors,  with  "'-^"^''''^ 
the  titles  of  proconjul  and  pro^r/ctor  ;  but  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt  vvas  committed  to  a  private  knight, 
AugUilus  fearing  left  a  perfon  of  rank,  depending  up- 
on the  wealth  and  filuation  of  that  country,  might 
raife  new  dilturbancesiu  the  empire.  All  thefe  gover- 
nors held  their  employment  only  for  a  year,  and  were 
upon  the  arrival  of  their  fuccelliirs  to  depart  their  pro- 
vinces immediately,  and  not  fail  to  be  at  Rome  within 
three  months  at  the  farllieft.  This  divifion  of  the  pro- 
vinces was  made,  according  to  Ovid,  on  the  ides  of  Ja- 
nuary ;  whereas  ho  was  vefied  by  the  fenate  and  people 
with  the  foyereign  power  on  the  feventh  of  the  ides  of 
the  famem^.nth,  as  ismanifeft  from  the  Narbonne  mar- 
bles :  and  from  that  time  many  writers  date  the  years 
of  his  empire.  Thus  ended  the  gre.iteft  commonwealth, 
and  at  the  fame  time  began  the  greatell  monarchy,  that 
liad  ever  beenkniAvn;  a  tafl'marchy  whioh  infinitely  ex- 
celled  in  power,  rihes,  extent  and  continuance,  all  the 
empires  which  had  preceded  it. 

It  comprehended  the  greaiell  and  by  far  the  beft  part  F.stent  &c. 
of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  being  near  4000  miles  in  of  the  Ro- 
length,  and  about  half  as  much  in  breadth.     As  to  the  man  cm- 


confirmed  to  him  by  the  fen  ite  and  people  f  .r  the  fp.ice    yearly  revenuesot  the  empire,  they  have  by  a  moderate  P"''' 


of  10  years  :  for  he  would  not  accept  of  it  for  a  longer 
term,  pretending  he  (hould  in  that  time  be  able  to  fettle 
all  things  in  fuch  peace  and  ord-^r  that  there  would  be 
no  further  need  of  his  authority  ,  but  that  he  mii;ht 
then  eafe  himfelf  of  the  burden,  and  put  the  govern- 
ment again  into  the  hands  of  the  fenate  and  people. 
This  method  he  took  to  render  the  yoke  lefs  heavy  ; 
but  with  a  de(;gT  to  renew  his  leafe,  if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expreiTIon,  as  foon  as  the  ten  years  were  ex- 
pired ;  which  he  did  accordingly  from  ten  years  to  ten 
years  as  long  as  he  lived,  a'l  the  while  governing  the 
whole  Roman  empire  with  an  abfulute  and  uncontrouled 
power.  With  this  new  authority  the  fenate  refblved 
to  dillinguilh  him  with  a  new  name.  Some  of  the  con- 
fcript  fathers  propofed  the  name  of  Romulus,  thereby 
to  imp -rt  that  he  was  another  founder  of  Rome  ;  others 


offered  other  titles  ;  but  the  venerable   name  oi  Auguf.    ever  again  able  to  retrieve  it. 


256 

He  takes 

the  title  of  ;„j^  propofed  by  Manutius  Plancus,  feemed  preferable 
Augullu;.  ^^  ^[j  jj^jg  xc^,  as  it  exprcifed  more  dignity  and  reve- 
rence than  authority,  the  moft  facred  things,  fuch  as 
temples,  and  places  confecrated  by  augurs,  being  termed 
by  the  R  mans  y/ /»!//?.-».  Oftavianus  himfelf  was  in- 
cline.l  to  aifame  tiie  name  of  Romulus  ;  but  fearing  he 
fliould  be  ru!'pe>51ed   of  afi'eiiling  the  kingdom,  he  de- 


Computation  been  reckoned  to  amount  to  forty  mil- 
lions Iterling.  But  the  Romans  themfelves  now  ran 
headlong  into  all  niinncr  of  luxury  and  effeminacy. 
The  people  were  become  a  mere  mob  ;  thofe  who  were 
wont  to  direiff  mighty  wars,  to  raif'e  and  depofe  great 
kings,  to  beftow  or  take  away  potent  empires,  were  fo 
funk  and  debauched,  that,  if  ihey  had  but  bread  and 
(hows,  their  ambition  went  no  higher.  The  nobility 
were  indeed  more  po'ite  than  in  former  ages;  but  at 
the  fame  time  idle,  venal,  vicious,  infenlible  of  private 
virtue,  utter  llrangers  to  public  glory  or  difgrace,  void 
ofzealforthe  welfare  of  their  country,  and  folely  in- 
tent on  gaining  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  as  knowing 
that  certain  wealth  and  preferment  were  the  rewards  of 
ready  fubmiflion,  acquiet'cence,  and  flattery.  No  won- 
der, therefore,  that  they  I'll  their  libeKy,  without  being 


ij8 
Augullus,  now  abfblute  mafler  of  the  Roman  em-  Military 

pire,  took  all  methods  to  ingratiate  hinifelf  with    his  eflablifh- 

f  Idiers,  by  whole  means  he  had  attained  fuch  a  height  '"="t'  °f 

of  power.     With  tills  view,  he  d  fperfed  them  through  '  "^'' 

different  pans  of  It.ily  in  32  colonies,  that  he  might  the 

more  eallly  reallemble  thv-m  on  proper  occa'iops.     He 

kept  .15  leg  ons  conllanlly  on   foot;    17  of  which   were 


ciin.d  it  and  to  -k  that  t\{  j4ug:iftus,   by  which  we  (hall    in  Europe;  viz.  eight  on  the  Rhine,    four  on  -he  Da- 


henceforth  diftinguilli  him. 

Though  the  whok  power  of  the  fenate  and  people 
was  now  vefted  in  AuiUllus,  yet,  th  it  he  miglit  fecm 
to  fliare  it  with  the  confjript  father-,  he  refufcd  to  go- 
vern  all  the  provinces;  affignintr  to  the  fenate  fuch  as 
were  qniet  and  peaceable  ;  and  kee  in-;^  to  hifnlelt  ihole 
which,  bordering  upon  barbarous  na;i  tis,  were  m  (I  ex- 
pofed  to  troubles  and  wars,  laying.  He  defired  the  fa- 
thers might  enjoy  theT  power  with  tafe  and  fifety, 
while  he  underwent  all  the  d  mgers  and  lab-  urs;  but, 
by  this  p'  li'ic  conduct,  he  fecurcd  all  the  military  power 


ntibe,  three  in  Spain,  and  two  in  Dalmatia.  The  other 
eight  were  fent  into  Alia  and  Africa  ;  four  of  them 
being  quartered  in  the  neighbi  uihood  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, two  in  Egypt,  and  two  in  Afri.a  Propria,  that  is, 
the  ancient  dominion^  of  Carthage.  All  ihele  forces, 
amounting  to  170,650  men,  were  conlfantly  kept  on 
foot  by  the  Roman  e.nperors  for  feveral  ages.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  P>.ome  were  always  quartered  12  co- 
ho!  s,  that  is,  about  10,000  men;  nine  of  which  weie 
called  prator'mn  cohorts  ;  the  other  three  ctfy  cohorts. 
Thel'e  w.re  eil.iblilhed  as  a  g"ard  to  tiie  emperor,  and 


to   himfelf;  the  troops  lying  in   the  provinces  he  had  to  ma:ntain  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  city,  but  had 

chofeii  ;  and  th-  otheu,  winch   were  governed    by  the  often  a  great  Ihare  in  the  diiliirbances  which  took  place 

fenate,  being  quite  d.ftittite  of  firces.     The  latter  were  throughout  the   empire.     Befides  thefe,  Augullus  con, 

called  fenatorial,  and   the   former   impcnal,  provinces,  ftantly  kept  at  fea  two  powerful  navies  ;  ilie  one  riding 


at 
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**•■"'•     at  anchor  n?rir  R:ivcnn.i  in  the  Adriatic  fea,  to  conim:in  J    b;g.in  to  be    attacked   hy    tliofe  nations  which   in  pro- 
'"^^'^^  Dalm  .ti.i,  Greece,  Cyprus,  aiidthe  re(U  f  the  eallcrn  pro 


vmces  ;  \.\,c  other  at  Mil'cmim  in  tlio  McJitcrr-inean,  to 
keep  in  awe  the  wellcra  parts  ot"  the  empire.  Th^y 
•were  hlcewifo  to  keep  the  leas  clear  of  pirates,  to  con- 
vey the  vi-irds  which  b;.>Ui;ht  to  Rom:  the  annual  tri- 
bu'es  fri'm  the  pr')vinces  beyond  lea,  and  to  tranfpoit 
ci^rn  and  other  provilions  neceirary  ftir  the  relict  and 
fubli.lence  of  the  city.  As  to  the  civil  government, 
Auj^urtus  en.ifled  feveral  new  lavrs,  and  reformed  f'nie 


RoiTf. 

ctis  oftime  were  to  overthrow  it.     The    Gcimans,  by        ^co 

wliith  name  the    Romans  confounded   a  great  number  Themipire 

(li  nations  dwellinjj   in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  invaded  by 

beiian  to  m.ikc  inlurlions  into  Gaul.     Their  hrll  at-  ^^'  ""■■" 

1  1  •       1  u    /-■         1         .1  .  tlicrn  bar- 

tempt  happened  m  the   yeir   17    B.  C.    vhen   they  at  i,jrians. 

firll  gained  an  inccnlidcrable  advantage,  but  were  loon 

driven  b.ick  with  great  lol's.     Soon  alter  tliis  the  Rlii- 

ti,  who  feem  to  have  inhabited  the  country  border'ng 

on  tlie  lake  of  Conftance,  invaded   Italy,  where  they 


cfthe  old  one5  :  however,  he  afTc^led  to  do  n.  thing    committed  dreadful  devallation?,  putting  all  the  males 


without  the  advice  of  the  fenate ;  wlio  were  fi>  well 
pleafed  wiih  the  complaif.mcc  Ihowed  them  on  all  oc- 
cafioH'..  that  to  the  reft  of  his  titles  they  added  that  of 
iV/.T  P.itr'ur,  or  "  Fatlier  of  his  Country." 

And  now  Augiiflus  h.iving  fettled   all  things  with 
regard  to    the  civil  and   military  ellabliihments  of  the 


to  the  Iword  without  dillin6ion  of  rank  or  ago;  nay, 
we  are  told,  tliat,  when  women  with  child  happened 
to  fall  into  their  hands,  they  confulted  their  augurs 
vhether  the  child  was  male  or  female  ;  and  if  they 
pronounced  it  a  male,  the  mother  was  Immediatelv 
maffacred.       Againll    thel'e  barbarians  Auguitus  lent 
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Hi»  friflld. 
ftip  court- 
ed hj  the 
kini:9  of 


empire,  turned  his   arms  againit  the  Spanilh  nations  Drufus  the  fecond  ion  of  the  emprcfs    J.ivia  ;    wli-, 

call  d  the    Cai:l,tiriutis   and  Jjlurians,  who  l.ad  never  though   very   young,   found  means  to  gain  a  complete 

been  fu.'y  fubdued.     The  war,  however,  terminated  as  viiflory  with  very    little  lofs  on  his  part.     Thole  who 

ufual,  in  favour  of  llie  Remans  ;  and  thefe  brave  na-  efcaped  took  the   road    to    Gaul,  being  joined   by  the 

tions  were  forced  to  receive  the  yoke,  though  not  with-  Vindelici,   another   nation   in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but 

out  the  mod  violent  refillance  on   their  part,  and  the  Tiberius,  the  elder  brother  of  Drulus,  matched  againd 

utmoft  difficulty  on  that  of  the  Romans  (See  Asturia).  them,  and  overthrew  them  fo  completely,  that  the  Rh.a;- 


liy  tliis  and  his  other  conquefls  the  name  of  Auguflus 
became  fo  celebrated,  that  his  f/ienJIhlp  was  courted 
by  the  moil  diftant  monarchs :  Phrahatcs  king  of  Par- 
thia    confcnted    to  a  treaty    with  him  upon  his  own 


I11U1.1. 


ti,  Vindelici,  and  Norici,   three  of  the  moll    bnbarous 
nations  in  thofe    parts,  were  fain  to  fuLmit  tn  ihe  plea- 
Aire   of  the  emperor.     To  keep  their  country  in  awe, 
Tiberius  planted  two  colonies  in  Vindelicia,  opening  a 
Pirthiaaod  terms,  and  give  him  four  of  his  own  fons  with  their    road  from  thence  into  Noricum  and  Rhitia.     One  of 
wive>  and  children  as  hoftagcs  for  the  performance  of    the  cities  which  he  built  for  the  defence  of  his  colonies 
the  art  cles  ;  and  as  a  further  inftmce  of  his  refpeifl,  he    was  called  Dryf'imagui ;   the   other,  Augvfia  VinJelko- 
delivered  up  tlie  Roman  eagles  and  other  cnfigns  which    turn;  both  of  which   are  now  known  by  the  names  of 
had  been  taken  from  CrafTus   at  the  battle  of  Carrha;.    Niminghen  m\A  Jugjluig.  i£i 

Ke  received   alfo   an  embalTy  from  the  king  of  Indi.i,         Auguftus,  wl}0  i.ad  long  fince  obtained  all  the  tern- Aupiiilua 
with  a  letter  written  in  the  Greek  tongue,  in  which    poral  honours  which  could  well  be  conferred  upon  him, '^'■'^^'>"'' 
the  Indian  monarch  informed  him,  that  "  though  he    now  began  to  aflume  thofe  of  the  fpiritual  kind  alio  ;  P°""'<'^ 
reigned  over  600    Kings,  he  had  lo  great  a  value  for    being   in   the    year   13   B.C.   created  Ponlifex    Maxi-  ^ 

the  triindlhp  of  Augudus,  that  he  had  fent  this  em-  mus :  an  office  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  his 
balFy  on  fo  long  a  journey  on  purprl'e  to  dcfire  it  of  death;  as  did  alfo  his  fucceflbrs  till  the  time  of  Thc- 
h'ni ;  that  he  was  ready  to  meet  him  at  whatfcever  odofius.  By  virtue  of  this  office  he  correfted  a  very 
place  he  pleafed  to  appoint ;  and  that,  upon  the  firft  grofs  miftake  in  the  Roman  kalendar  ;  tor  the  poii- 
nuticc,  he  was  ready  to  alllll  him  in  whatever  was  tifices  having,  for  the  fpace  of  36  years,  that  is,  ever 
right."  Th's  letter  he  fubfcribed  by  the  name  of  Po-  fince  the  reformation  of  Julius  Caefar,  made  every 
rui  Ling  tf  India.  Of  tlie  ambalfadors  who  fct  out  third  year  a  leap  year,  inftead  of  every  fourth,  twelve 
lrn.,1  India,  three  only  reached  tlie  prefcnce  of  Auguf-  days  liad  been  inferted  inftead  of  nine,  fo  that  the 
tus,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  Ifland  of  Samos,  the  Roman  year  confifted  of  three  days  more  than  it  ought 
others  dyin?  by  the  way.  Of  the  three  furvivors  one  to  have  done.  Thefe  three  fuperfluous  days  having 
was  namvd  Zarmar,  a  gymnofophift,  who  followed  the  been  thrown  out,  the  form  of  the  year  has  ever  fince 
emiK-Tor  to  Athens,  and  there  burnt  himfelf  in  his  pre-  been  regularly  obferved,  and  is  tlill  known  by  the 
fence  ;  it  being  cuftcmary  for  the  gymn(/fo|ihifts  to  put  name  of  the  oldjlyk  in  ufe  am  ng  us.  On  this  occa- 
an  end  to  their  lives  in  this  manner,  vhen  they  th' light  fion  he  gave  his  own  name  to  the  month  of  Auguft,  as 
they  had  lived  long  em  ugh,  or  apprehended  Ibmemis-    Julius  Caefar  had  formerly  done  to  the  month  ot  July.  161 

fortune.  So'  n  after  this  the  Romaa  di  minions  were  In  the  year  it  B.  C.  Agrippa  died,  ard  was  fuc-  Tiberius 
extended  loutliward  over  the  Gatamanies,  a  people  cecded  in  his  high  employment  of  goveinor  of  Rome  f""^"'* 
whofe  country  reached  as  far  as  the  river  Niger.  All  by  Tiberius  ;  but,  before  iivelVmg  \v.m  with  this  ample  Agrippa. 
t.'is  time   the  emperor  continued  to   make  new  regul.i-    power,  the    emperor    caufed  him    to  divorce   his  wifs 

Agrippina  (who  had  already  brought  him  a  fon,  and 
was  then  big  with  child),  in  order  to  marry  Julia  the 
widow  of  Agtippa  and  d.iughter  of  the  emperor.  Julia 
was  a  princefs  of  an  infamous  cliara>51er,  as  was  know« 
to  almoft  every  body  excepting  Aiiguftus  himfelf ;  how. 
ever,  Tiberius  made  no  helitation,  through  fear  of  dif- 
obliyiug  tlie  emperor. 

The  emperor   now  fent  his  two   fons  Tiberius  and 


tions  for  'he  good  of  the  ftate  ;  and  among  otlier  things 
caufed  the  Sybyllire  oracles  to  be  reviewed.  Many 
of  '.iiefe  lie  rejefled  ;  but  fuch  as  Were  reckoned  au- 
thentic,  be  caufed  to  be  copied  by  the  ponlificcs  them- 
fclve^  and  lojg  d  tlitm  in  golden  cibinets,  which  he  pla- 
ced in  the  tempi- of  Anoll.,,  built  by  him  .nhi.  palace. 
The   Roman    empire  had    now  extended    itfelf  fo  far, 

thatit  feeine  1  to  h.iv.-  arrived  at   the   limits  preftribcd  ^  -     -  - 

to  It  by  nature ;  and  as  foon  as  this  was  die  cafe,  it    Drufus  ngainll  the  uonhern  nations. 
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ced  the  Pannonians,  who  had  attempted  to  fiiake  off  tion  to  him.  As  to  Agrippa,  however,  who  might  have      Rome. 

the  yoke  afler  the  death  of  Agrippa.       Drufus  per-  been  an  occafion  cf  jealouly,  Tiberius  was  foon  freed  ^""""^ 

formed  great  exploits  in  Germany  ;   but  while  he  was  from  him,  by  his  difgracc  aiid  bar.ilhment,  which  very 

conlidenng  whether  he   Ihould   penetrate  further  into  foon  took  place,  but  on  what  account  is  not  known, 

thefe  northern  countries,  he  was  feized  with  a  violent  The  northern  nations  now  began  to  turn  formidable  : 

fever,  which  carried  him  off  in  a  few  days.     He  was  and  though  it  is  pretended  llut  Tiberius  was  always 

fucceeded  in  his  command  by  Tiberius,  who  is  report-  fuccefsful  againll  them,  yet  about  tliis  time  they  gave 

ed  to  have  done  greiit  things,  but  certainly  made  no  the  Romans  a  molt  terrible  overthrow;  three   legions 

permanent  conquells  in  Germany.     However,  he  was  a.nd  fix  cohorts,  under  Quintilius  Varus,  being  almolt 

honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  had  the  tribuniti.sl  power  entirely  cut  m  pieces.      Auguflus  fet  no  bounds  to  his 

for  five  years  conferred  upon  him  ;  which  was  nofooner  gritf  on  this  fatal  occafion.      For  fome  months  he  let 

done,  than,  to  the  great  furprife  of  Augulhis  and  the  his  hair  and  beard  grow,  frequently  tearing  his  gar- 

■  whole  city,  he  defiied  leave  to  quit  Rome  and  retire  to  ments,  knocking  his  head  againll  the  wall,  and  crying 

Rhodes.     Various  reafons  have  been  alfigned  for  tnis  out  hke  a    dillr-nited    peif  n,  "  Reftoie    the    legions, 

ex.iaor.-.inaiy  refolution;  fome  are  of  opinion  that  it  Varus!"  Tiberius,  however,  was  foon  after  fen?  into 

was  in  order  to  avoid  being  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  de-  Germany  ;  and  for  his  exploits  thtie  he  was  honour- 

baucheries  of   his  wife  Juha,    who  fet  no   bounds  to  ed  with  a  triumph.     Auijuftus  now  took  him  for  his 

her  lewdneis;  though  o  hers  imigiue  that  he  was  of-  colleague  in  the  fovereignty  ;  after  which  he  fent  Ger- 

iended  at  the  honours  which  Augultus  had  conferied  manicus  againft  the  northern  barbarians,  and  Tiberius 

on  his  grandchildren,  efpecially  at    his  ftyling    them  into   lUyricum.     This  wa-;  the  laft  <  f  h:s  public   aiSs  ; 

princes  of  tki  Roman  y.w.h  ;  which  left   him  no  hopes  of  for  having  accompanied  Tiberius  for  part  of  his  jour- 


enjoying  the  Ibvereign  power.  However,  Augullus 
poiitively  refuied  to  comply  with  his  requell,  and  his 
Jiioiher  Livia  ufed  her  utmoli  endeavours  to  dilfuade 
him  from  his  refolution  :  but  Tiberius  continued  oblli- 
nale  ;  and  linding  all  other  means  inefFeflu.il,  at  laft 
fliut  hlmfclf  up  in  hia  houfe,  where  he  aoltained  four 
whole  days  Irom  nourilhment.  Augultus,  perceiving 
that  he  could  not  get  the  better  of  his  obllinate  and  in- 
flexible temper,  at  iait  complied  witli  his  requeft.     Ti- 
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ney,  he  died  at  Nnla  in  Campania,  in  die  76tli  year  of  pgatj,  of 
his  age,  aid  56th  of  his  reign.  Livia  was  fufpefled  Augullus. 
of  having;  hallened  his  death  by  giving  him  poifnned 
figs.  Her  reafon  for  tliis  wa^,  that  fhe  feared  a  recon- 
ciliation between  him  and  his  grandfon  Agrippa  whom 
he  had  banilhed,  as  we  have  already  related.  Some 
months  before,  the  emperor  had  paid  a  vifit  to  Agrip- 
pa, unknown  to  Livia,  Tiberius,  or  any  other  perfon, 
excepting  one  Fabius  Maximus.  This  man,  on  his  re- 
berius  foon  grew  weary  of  his  retirement,  and,  giving  turn  home,  dil'covered  the  fecret  to  his  wife,  and  flie 
out  that  he  had  left  Rome  only  to  avoid  giving  um-  to  the  emprefs.  Auguftus  then  perceiving  that  Fabius 
brage  to  die  emperor's  two  grandchildren,  defired  leave  had  betrayed  him,  was  fo  prov.  ked,  diat  he  banifhed 
to  return  j  but  Augu.Uis  was  io  much  dil'pleaf^d  with  him  from  hi»  prefence  for  ever  ;  upon  which  the  unfor- 
his  having  obftinatcly  infilled  on  leaving  R(.me,  that  tunate  Fabius,  urable  to  furvive  his  difgrace,  laid  vio- 
he  obliged  him  to  remain  at  Rliodes  fur  feven   years    lent  hands  on  himfelf. 

longer.  His  mother,  with  much  ado  got  him  declared  Tiberius  who  fucceeded  to  the  empire,  refolved  to 
the  emperor's  lieutenant  in  Uiofe  part^ ;  but  Tiberius,  fecure  himfelf  on  the  thr.  ne  by  the  murder  of  Afrippa  ; 
dreading  the  refeutmera  of  his  tather-in-law,  continued  vvh  im  accordingly  he  caufed  to  be  put  to  death  by  a 
to  act  as  a  private  perfon  during  the  whole  time  of  his  military  tribune.  Though  this  might  have  been  a  fuf- 
ftay  Uieve.  ficient  evidence  of  what  the   Romans   had  to   expeft, 

A  profound  peace  now  reigned  throughout  die  the  de^th  of  Auguftus  was  no  fooner  kn  wii,  than  the 
whole  empire  ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  the  temple  confuls,  fenators^  and  knights,  to  ufe  the  exprelfion  of 
cf  Janus  was  fiiut,  which  had  never  before  luppened  Tacitus,  ran  heading  into  ilavery.  The  two  confuls 
fince  the  t.me  of  Numa  Ponipilius.  During  this  pa-  firfl  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  and  then 
citjc  interifal,  the  Saviour  of  niauki:  d  was  born  in  Ju-  adminlikTed  it  to  the  fenate,  the  people,  and  the  fol- 
d^a,  as  is  recorded  In  the  facred  hiLlory,  748  years  at-  diery.  Tiberius  behaved  in  a  dark  aiyiferious  man- ...(,, 
ter  the  foundation  of  Riuie  by  Romulus.  Three  years  ner,  taking  care  to  rule  wth  an  abfolute  fway,  but  at  ,;„„  ^f  -j-j. 
after,  Tiberius  returned  to  the  city,  by  pernuiiion  of  the  fame  time  feemlng  to  hefitaie  whelhei  he  Ih  iild  bcnus. 
Au  .ullus,  who  yet  w  uld  not  allow  hmi  to  bear  any  accept  the  fovereign  power  or  not  ;  Infomuch  that  one 
jjublic  office;  but  in  a  ihoit  time,  Lucius  Csefar,  one  oi  the  fen.^t  rs  to  k  the  liberty  to  tell  him,  that  other 
ot  the  emperor's  grandchildren,  dieu,  not  without  fu-  nien  were  flow  in  performing  what  they  had  promifed, 
I'picions  ot  his  being  poiloned  by  Livia.  Tiberius  Ihovv'-  but  he  was  flow  in  promdinir  what  he  had  already  per- 
ed  fuch  great  concern  for  his  death,  that  the  aff  ctioo  formed.  At  lafl,  h  wever.  Ids  modetty  was  overcome, 
of  -uguitus  for  himieturncdi  and  ii  is  faid  ihat  he  and  be  declared  his  acceptance  of  the  fovereignty  in  the 
would  at  that  time  have  adopted  Tibeilu-,  had  it  following  words :  "  1  accept  tl  e  empire,  and  will  hold 
not  been  for  giving  unibrage  to  his  thcr  graudi  >n  Caius  jt,  till  fuch  time  as  you,  confciipt  fathers,  in  your 
Cseiar.       This  ooltacle,  however,  was  foon  .liter    le-    great  prudence,  Ihall  think  proper  to  give  repofe  to  my 

ol  I  ag.-." 

T-berus  had  fcarce  taken  pr-fTedion  of  the  throne,       1*9 
when  news  "ere  br  u  ht   1  im   that  the  armies  in  Pan   R  volt  of 


moved  ;  Cains  being  taken  olF  alio,   not  without  great 

fulpici'iiis  of  Livii,  as  we  1  a:  i.i  the  former  ca.e.     Au- 

guitus  was  exceedingly  c  ncerned  at  his  deadi,    and 

inimediaiely  adoped  I'lb.rius  as  his  f  n;  bu.  adopted 

alio  Agrippa   Polthumiu-.,  t..e  thiid  lou  ot  the  tamous 

Agiippt;  and  obliged  Tibtriu?  to   adopt  Germanicus    Ann  iheir  ufual  duties,  either  to  moii'n  fr  tbe  death  i„,on,_ 

ti.c  ion  o^   iiis  bo'.h.r  Drufus,  though  he  iiad  a  ion  of    of  Augullu  ,    r  to  rrj  ire  lor  the  ac>  (.fll' n  <  f  T  beriu^, 

bis  owu  named  Drujui  i  which  was  a  great  inorutica-    grew  turbulent  and  icdiiious. 


nouia  an.i  Ge  ma  'v  had  mutinied       In  Paiinonia,  thre«  ''?"  ''""o*- 
legion>  having  been  all  wed  fome  days  ot  rtl  nation  ,,^jj^^^ 


The  Punnonian  muti- 
neers 
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n«mt.  vetrt  were  headed  by  one  Perccnnlus,  a  common  fol- 
-'■^'"~'  dicr  ;  who,  betore  he  Icrvcd  in  llic  ami/,  had  made  it 
hii  '  hole  Lnilincls  to  i'orni  parties  in  the  theatres  and 
p!Hyl;oulcs  to  hils  rr  applaud  i'uih  a«ftor!.  as  he  hkedor 
oilliked.  Inflamed  by  ihe  fpccches  ot  tins  man,  they 
openly  revolted  ;  anJ  th-  iigh  Tibirius  himt'clf  nrote  to 
th-ni,  and  fcnt  his  Ion  Dnilus  to  ende  ivonr  to  quell  the 
tumult,  they  niaiiacrcd  fome  of  their  officers,  and  iniult- 
ed  others,  ti;l  ..t  lall,  being  frightened  by  an  ccliplc  of 
the  moon,  they  began  to  ih  iwl  me  ligiis  of  lepentance. 
Of  th's  fav. Mrable  dii'pofiticn  Druuis  took  advantage; 
and  even  g  t  the  rii.gleaders  of  the  revolt  condemned 
and  executed.  Immediately  after  this  they  were  again 
terriaed  by  fuch  violent  ftorms  ai:d  dreadful  rains,  that 
they  quietly  fubmitted,  and  every  tiling  in  that  quarter 
was  rertored  to  tranquillity. 

The  revolt  of  the  German  legions  threatened  much 
more  danger,  as  they  were  more  numerous  than  thofe 
of  Pannui.ia.  They  proceeded  nearly  in  the  fame  way 
as  the  Pannonian  legions,  falling  upon  their  officers, 
cfpecially  the  centurions,  and  beating  them  till  they 
almoll  expired,  drove  them  out  of  the  camp,  and 
fome  of  tlicm  were  even  thrown  into  the  Rhine.  Ger- 
manicus,  who  was  at  tliat  time  in  Gaul,  hallened  to 
the  camp  on  the  firfl  news  of  the  dilhirbance  ;  but  being 
unable  to  prevail  on  them  to  return  to  their  duty,  he 
was  obliged  to  feign  letters  from  Tiberius,  granting  all 
their  demands.  Thele  were.  That  all  thofe  who  had 
ferved  20  years  fliould  be  difcharged  ;  that  luch  as  had 
ferved  l6  Ihould  be  deemed  veterans  :  and  that  (<  me 
legacies  which  had  been  left  them  by  Auguftus  fliould 
not  only  be  paid  imm.-diately,  but  d'lublcd.  This  lad 
article  he  was  obliged  to  difcharge  with'  ut  delay  out 
of  the  mcney  wliich  he  and  his  fi  lends  had  brought  to 
defray  the  expcnces  of  their  journey  ;  and  on  receiving 
it,  the  troops  quietly  retired  to  their  winter-quarters. 
Bat  in  the  mean  time,  fome  deputies  fent  either  by 
Tiberius  or  the  fenate,  probably  to  quell  tie  fediti<  h, 
occalior.ed  frtlh  difturbances  ;  for  the  legionaries,  ta- 
king it  into  their  heads  that  thtfe  deputies  were  come 
ti)  revoke  ll-.eccncefiii'ns  which  Germanicus  had  made, 
were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  tearing  them  in 
pieces;  and,  notwilhllanding  the  utmoll  endeavours  of 
Germ.mlcui,  behaved  in  fucli  an  outrage'Us  manner, 
thit  the  general  thought  proper  to  fend  oft  his  wife 
Agrppina,  with  herinlaiufon  Claudius,  fhe  herfclf  at 
ti'f.  f  m;  time  bei.ig  big  with  chdd.  As  flie  was  attended 
by  many  wt.men  of  clilUncVion,  wives  of  the  chief  offi- 
cers in  the  camp,  their  tears  and  lamentations  on  part- 
ing with  th'-ir  hiilbands  occafioned  a  great  uproar,  and 
drew  t  igether  tlie  foldiers  fnm  all  quarters.  A  new 
fceneenfued,  which  made  an  imprtffii.n  even  upon  the 
mod  obltiiiate.  They  could  not  behol.f,  without  iliaine 
and  coriipalTr  n,  fu  many  women  of  rank  travelling  thus 
fi>rloin,  vithf  ut  a  ctntuiion  to  attend  them,  or  a  fol- 
dier  to  gtiatd  tliem  ;  and  their  general's  wife  among  the 
rcltjCarryinv  heri:if  int  child  in  her  arms,  and  preparing 
to  tiy  for  flielter  againll  the  treachery  of  the  Rom.in 
legions.  This  made  inch  a  deep  imprefllon  on  the 
minds  of  many  ot  them,  that  fome  ran  to  Hop  her, 
while  the  reft  recurred  to  Germanicus,  eanieftly  in- 
treating  him  10  rccal;  his  wife,  and  to  prevent  her  from 
being  obliged  to  (eek  a  fmcluary  among  forcigi.ers. 
The  genrral  improved  this  favou  able  difpolltioii,  and 
in  a  Ihort  time  they  ol  their  own  accord  feizcd  and 
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madacred  the  ringleaders  of  the  revolt.  Still,  how- 
ever, two  of  the  legions  continued  in  their  dilobedi- 
ence.  Againft  them  therefore  Germanicus  determined 
to  lead  tl'.ofe  who  had  returned  to  their  duty.  With 
this  view  he  prepared  veffels  ;  but  before  he  embarked 
his  troops,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Cxcina  who  com- 
manded them,  acquainting  him  that  he  approached 
with  a  powerful  army,  leiolved  to  put  them  all  to  the 
fword  without  diflinvltion,  if  they  did  net  prevent  him 
by  taking  vengeance  on  the  guilty  theaifelves.  This 
letter  Cicina  communicated  cnly  to  the  chief  officers 
and  fuch  of  the  foldiers  as  had  all  alorg  dilapproved  of 
the  revolt,  exhorting  them  at  the  faiDe  time  to  ent-r 
into  an  aifociation  againft  the  feditious,  and  put  to  the 
fword  fuch  as  had  involved  ihem  in  the  prelent  ignomi- 
ny and  guilt.  This  propofal  was  approved  of,  and  a 
cruel  maifacre  immediately  took  place  ;  inibmuch  that 
when  Germanicus  came  to  the  camp,  he  found  the 
greatelt  part  of  the  legions  deftroyed.  This  greatly  af- 
feded  the  humane  Germanicus,  who  cauled  the  bo- 
dies of  the  (lam  to  be  burnt,  and  celebrated  their  obfe- 
quies  with  the  ufual  folemniti-S  ;  however  the  fedition 
was  thus  eiTcifiually  quelled,  alter  which  he  led  his  army 
into  Germany.  There  he  performed  many  great  ex- 
ploits f  ;  but  rtill  all  that  he  could  perform  was  far 
from  freeing  the  empire  from  fo  dangerous  and  trouble- 
fome  an  enemy.  In  the  year  1 9,  he  died,  of  poifon,  as 
was  fuppofed,  given  by  Pifo,  his  partner  in  the  govern, 
ment  of  Syria,  to  which  Germanicus  had  been  promo- 
ted after  his  return  from  the  north. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tiberius,  though  he  afFefted  to 
court  the  favour  of  the  people  by  various  methods, 
yet  fhoved  himfclf  in  general  fuch  a  cruel  and  blood- 
thirfty  tyrant,  that  he  became  the  ohjeft  of  univerfal 
abhorrence.  Though  he  had  hated  Germanicus  in  his 
heart,  he  punillicd  Plfo  with  death  :  but  in  about  a 
year  after  the  death  of  Germanicus,  having  now  no 
objevl  of  jealoufy  to  keep  him  in  awe,  he  began  to 
pull  oiF the  malk,  and  appear  more  in  his  natural  cha- 
radler  than  before.  He  took  upon  hlmf'elf  tiie  inter- 
pretation of  all  political  meafures,  and  began  d.iily  to 
diminilh  the  authority  of  the  fenate  ;  which  defign 
was  much  facilitated,  by  their  own  aptitude  to  fla- 
very  ;  fo  that  he  defpifed  their  meannefs,  while  he 
enjoyed  its  eflfedls.  A  law  at  that  time  fubfilled, 
which  made  it  treafon  to  form  any  injurious  attempt 
againft  the  niajelly  of  the  people.  Tiberius  atfumed 
to  himfelf  the  interpretion  and  enforcement  o;  this 
law  ;  and  extended  it  not  only  to  the  cafes  which  really 
affedted  the  fafeiy  of  the  ftate,  but  to  every  conjunc- 
ture that  could  polTibly  be  favourable  to  his  hatred  or 
fufpicions.  Ail  freedom  was  now  therefore  banilhed 
from  convivial  meetlHgs,a'".d  diffidence  reigned  amongft 
the  deareft  relations.  The  law  of  oft"ended  majcfty 
being  revived,  many  perfons  of  diftinclion  fell  a  facri- 
fice  to  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  thefe  cruelties,  Tiberius  took 
into  his  confidence  Sejanus,  a  Roman  knight,  but  by 
binh  a  Vollcian,  who  found  out  the  method  of  gain- 
ing his  ci  nfidence,  by  the  moft  refined  degree  of  dif- 
fimulation,  being  an  over-match  lor  his  mafter  in  his 
own  arts.  He  was  made  by  the  emperor  captain  of 
the  PisBtorian  guards,  ijiie  of  the  moft  cor  fidential  truft» 
in  the  ftate,  and  extolled  in  the  fenate  as  a  worthy 
alfociatc  in  his  labours.      The  fcrvile  fenators,    with 
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read^  adulation,  fet  up  the   fUiues  of  the  favourite  be-    to  vary  lii,    odious  pleafures,  and  forcing  his  feeble 
'  fide  tliole  of  Tibeiius,  and  i'eemed  eager  to  pay  him    frame,  ftiattcred  by  ago  and  former  debaucheries,  into 
limilar  lionours.     It  is  not  well  known  whether  he  was    Uie  enjoyment  of  them.     Nothing  can  prefent  a  more 
Uie  advifer  of  ;ill  the  cruelties  that  eafued  foou  after;    horrid  picture  than  the  retreat  of  this  impure  old  man, 
bur  ceitain    it    is,  that,  from  the    beginning  of  his    attended  by  all  the  minifters  of  his  perverted  appetites, 
miniftry,  Tiberius  feemed  to  become  more  fatally  fu-    He  was  at  iliis  time  67  years  old  ;  his  pcrfon  was  moll 
fpicious.  difpleafing  ;  and  fome  lay  the  difagreeablenefs  of  it,  in 
It  was  from  fuch   humble  beginnings  that  this  mi-  a  great  meafure,  drove  him  into  retirement.     He  was 
nifter  even  ventured  to  afpiie  at  the  throne,  and  was  quite  bald  before;  his  face  was   all  broke  out   into  ul- 
refolved  to  make  the  emperor's  foolilh  contidence  one  cers,  and  covered  over  with  plafters;  his  body  was  bowed 
of  the  firft  fteps  to  his  ruia.     However,  he  coniidered  forward,  while  its  extreme  height  and  leannds  increafed 
that  cutting  off  Tiberius  alone  would    rather    retard  its  deformity.     With  fuch  a  perfon,  and  a  mind  fiiH  His  abom!- 
than  promote    his  defigns  while  his  fon  Drufus  and  more  hideous,  being  gloomy,  fufpicious,  and  cruel,  he  "^'''^/"'I* 
the   children  of  Germanicus  were  yet  remaining.     He  fat  down  with  a  view  ratlier  of  forcing  his  appetites  ^"'*,'"  *"* 
therefore  began  by  corrupting  Livia,  the  wife  ofDru-  than  fatisfying  them.     He  fpent  whole  nights  in  de- "^ 
fus  ;  whom,  after  having  debauched  her,  he  prevailed  baucherlcb  at  the  table  ;  and  he    .appointed  Pomponius 
upontopoifonherhulband.    This  was  elfeAed  by  means  Flaccus  and  Lucius  Pifo  to  the  firli  pofts  of  the    em- 
of  a  How  poifon    (as  we    are  told),  which  gave  his  pire,  for  no  other  merit  than  that  of  having  fat  up  with 
death  the  appearance  ot  a  cafual  diitemper.     Tiberias,  him  two  days    and   two  nights  without  interruption, 
in  the  mean  lime,  either  naturally  phlegmatic,  or  at  Thefc  he  called  his  i'riends  ot  all  hours.     He  made  one 
lead  not  much   regarding  bis  fon,  bore   his  death  witli  Novelius  Torgnatus  a  piostor  for  being  able  to  drink  oiF 
great  tranquillity.    He  was  even  heard  to  jeft  upon  the  five  bottles  of  wine  at  a  draught.     His  luxuries  of  ano- 
occafion  ;   for  when  the  ambalfadors  from  Troy  came  ther  kind  were   ftill  more  deteflable,  and  feemed  to  in- 
fomewhat  late  with  their  compliments  of  condolence,  he  creafe  with  his  drunkennefs  and  gluttony.  He  made  the 
anfwered  their  pretended  dillreifes,  by  condoling  with  moll  eminent  women  of  Rome  fubfervient  to  his  lufts  ; 
them  alfo  upon  the  lofs  ot  Heftor.  and  all  his  inventions  only  feemed  calculated  how  to 
Sejanus  having  fucceeded  in  this,  was  refolved   to  make  his  vices  more  extravagant  and  abominable.  The 
make  his  next  attempt  upon  the  children  of  Germani-  numberlefs  obfcene   medals  dug  up  in  that  ifland  at 
cus,  who  were  undoubted   fucceiTors    to    the  empire,  this  day  bear  witnefs  at  once    to  his  fliarae,  and  the 
However  he  was  fruftrattd  in   his   defigns,  both  with  veracity  of  the  hillorians   viho  have  defcribed  his  de- 
regard  to  the  fidelity  of  their  goveinors,  and  the  chaf-  baucheries.     in   (hcrt,  in  this  retreat,  which  was   fur- 
tity    of  Agrippina  their  mother.     Whereupon  he  re-  rounded  with  rocks  on  every  fide,  he  quite  gave  up  the 
folved  upon  changing  his  aims,  and  removing  Tiberius  bufinefs   of  the   empire  ;  or,  if  he   was  ever  aiflive,  it 
out  of  the  city ;  by    which  means    he  expeifled  more  was  only  to  do  mifchief.     But,  from  the  time  of  his 
frequent  opportunities  ot  putting  his  defigns  into  exe-  retreat,  he  became    more    cruel,  and  Sejanus  always 
cution.     He  therefore  ufed  all  liis  addrefs  to  perfuade  endeavoured  to  increafe  his  dillruAs.     Secret  fpies  and 
Tiberius  to    retire  to  fome  agreeable  retreat,  remote  informers  were  placed    in   all  parts  of  the  city,  who 
from  Rome.     By  this  he  expelled  many  advantages,  converted  the    moft  harmlefs  aflions  into  fubjefls  of 
fince  there  could  be  no  accefs  to  the  emperor  but  by  oiFence.     If  any  perfon  of  merit  teftified  any  concern 
him.     Thiib  all  letters  being  conveyed  to  the  prince  by  for   the    glory  of  the  empire,  it  was  immediately  con- 
foldiers  at  his  ov, n  devotion,  they  would  pafs  through  ftrued  into    a    defign  to  obtain  it.     If  another  fpoke 
his  hands  ;  by  which  me:ins  he  muft  in  time  become  the  with  regret  of  former  hberty   he  was  fuppofed  to  aim 
fole  governor  of  tlie  empire,  and  at  laft  be  in  a  capacity  at  re-eftablifhing    the    commonwealth.     Every  adlion 
of  removing   all  obftacles    to  his   ambition.     He  now  became  liable  to  forced  interpretations;  joy  exprelTed 
therefore  began  to  inlinuate  to  Tiberius  die  great  and  an  hope    of  the    prince's  death  ;  melancholy,  an  en- 
numerous  inconveniences    of  the  city,  the  fatigues  of  vying  of  his  profperlty.     Sejanus  found  his   aim  every 
attending  the  fcnate,  and  the   feditious   temper  of  the  day  fucceeding  ;  the  wretched  emperor's  terrors  were 
inferior  citizens  of  Rome.     Tiberius,  either  prevailed  an  inftrument  that  he  wrought  upon   at   his  pleafurc, 
upon  by  his  perfuafions,  or  purfuir.g  the  natural  turn  and  by  which  he  levelled  every  obftacle  to  his  defigns. 
of  his  temper,  which  led  to  indolence  and  debauchery.  But  the  ciiief  objefts  of  his  jealoufy  were  the  children  of 
in  the  twcUth  year  of  his  reign  left  Rome,  and  went  Germanicus,  whom  he  relblved  to  put  out  of  the  way. 
into  Campania,  under  pretence  of  dedicating  temples  to  He  theicfore  continued  to  render  them   obnoxious  to 
Jupiter  and  Augufhis.     Afrer 'his,  though  he  removed  the  emperor,  to  alarm  him   with  falfe  reports  of  their 
to  feveral  places, he  nevci  returned  10  Rome  ;  but  fpent  ambition,  and  to  terrify  tliem  with  alarms  of  his  in- 
the  greateft  part  of  his  time  in  the  illand  of  Caprea,  a  tended  cruelty.     By  thefc  means,  he   fo  contrived  to 
place  which  was  rendered  as  infamous  by  his  pleafures  widen  the  breach,  that  he  a6lually  produced  on  both 
as  deteflable  by  his  cruelties,  which  were  ihocking  to  fides  thofe  difpofitinns  which  he  pretended  to  obviate;        j^g 
human  nature.     Buried  in  this  retreat,  he  gave  him-  till  at  length,  the  two  princes  Nero  ar.d   Drufus  were  The  chil- 
felf  up  to  his  pleafures,  quite   regatdlefs  of  the  miferies  declared  enemies  to  the  ftate,  and  aUerv.ards  ftarved  •Iren  of. 
of  his  fubjefts.     Thus  an  infurreaion  of  tire  Jews,  upun  to  death  in  prifon  ;  while  Agrippina  their  motlier  was  Gtrmam- 
placing  his  ftatue  in  Jerufalem,  under  the  government  fcnt  into  banifhment.  dtaiiu 
of  Pontius  Pilate,  gave  him  no  fort  of  uneafinefs.     The        In  this  manner  Sejanus  proceeded,  removing  all  vho 
falling  of  an  amphitheatre  at  Fidenot,  in  which  50,000  ftood  between  him  and  the   empire,  and  every  day  in- 
perfons  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  no  way  aifedlcd  creafing  in  confidence  with  Tiberius,  and   power  with 
his  repofe.     He  was  only  employed  in  ftudying  how  the  fenate.    The  number  of  his  ftaiu.-s  exceeded  even 
Vol.  XVI.                                                                                                          3  E                                 thofe 
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Rpirr.  diofe  of  the  emp:ror  ;  ptopk  fwore  by  his  fortune,  m 
-"''''"'  the  fame  manner  as  they  wonU  have  done  hud  he 
been  aflu.iUy  upon  tlie  throne,  and  he  was  more  dread- 
ed than  even  the  tyrant  who  aaiially  enjoyed  the  em- 
pire. But  the  rapidity  of  his  rife  feemsd  only  prepa- 
ratory to  the  greatncfs  of  his  downfall 


of  his  firft  difgracc  with  the  emperor  is,  that  Satrius 
Secundus  was  the  man  who  had  the  boldnefs  to  accufe 
him.  Antonia,  the  motlier  of  Germaaicus,  feconded 
the  accuf.tiion.  ^Miat  were  the  particulars  of  his 
we  cannot  learn  :  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  at- 


t!,e  rock  was  to  be  fcen,  from  which  he  ordered  fuch  ^ 
as  had  difplcafed  him  to  be  thrown  headlong.  As  he 
was  one  day  examining  fonie  perfons  upon  the  rack,  he 
was  told  that  an  old  friend  of  his  was  come  from  Rhodes 
to  fee  him.  Tiberius  fuppofing  him  brought  for  the 
All  w'e'know    purpofe  of  information,  immediately  ordered  him  to  the 


Rome. 


torture  ;  and  when  he  was  convinced  of  his  miflake, 

he  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  to  prevent  further 

difcovery. 

In  this  manner  did  the  tyrant  continue  to  torment 

others,  aldiouirh  he  was  himfelf  dill  more  tortured 
tempted  to  ufurp  the  empire,  by  aiming  at  the  life  of  by  h.s  own  fulpic.ons  ;  fo  that  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Tiberius.  He  was  very  near  difpatching  hini  when,  tlie^  fenat^e,^he  confefled  that  _'m  jods  and  goddefles 
his  praiflices  were  difcovered,    and  hi  '  ""  1     -  r^     .-n  .^.j  „_ 


crimes. 


own  life  was 
fublHtuted  for  that  againft  which  he  aimed.  Tiberius, 
fen!ii)le  of  the  traitor's  p)wer,  proceeded  with  his 
ufual  diflimulation  in  having  him  apprehended.  He 
granted  him  new  lionours  at  the  very  time  he  refolved 
his  deatli,  and  took  him  as  his  colleague  in  the  con- 
fulfhip.     The  emperor's  letter  to  the  fenate  began  only 

with  (light  complaints  againft  his  friend,  but  ended  that  he  left  his  provinces  wholly  to  the  care  of  his  lieu- 
with  an  order  for  putting;  him  in  prifon.  He  intreat-  tenants,  and  they  were  intent  rather  on  the  accumula- 
ed  the  fenators  to  proteft  a  poor  old  man,  as  he  was,  lion  of  private  fortune  than  the  fafety  of  the  (late, 
abandmed   by  all;  and   in  the  mean  time,  prepared    Such  a  total  diforder  in  the  empire  produced  fuch  a 


had  fo  atfliiSed  and  confounded  him,  that  he  knew  not 
what  or  how  to  write.  In  the  mean  time  the  frontier 
provinces  were  invaded  with  impunity  by  the  barba- 
rians. Macfia  was  feized  on  by  the  Dacians  and  Sar- 
matians  ;  Gaul  was  wafted  by  the  Gerniars,  and  Ar- 
menia conquered  by  the  king  of  Parthia.  Tiberius, 
hcrv.cver,   was  fo  much  a  flave  to  his  brutal  appetites, 
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(hips  for  his  flight,  and  oidered  foldiers  for  hisfecuiity 
The  fenate,  who  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  fa- 
vourite's power,  and  dreaded  his  cruelty,  immediately 
took  this  opportunity  of  going  beyond  their  orders. 
Inftead  of  fentencing  him  to  imprifonment,  they  di- 
refled  his  execution  A  (Irange  revolution  now  ap- 
peared in  the  city  ;  of  thofe  numbers  that  but  a  mo- 
ment before  were  pre(ring  into  the  prefence  of  Sejanus, 
with  offers  of  fervice  and  adulati"n,  not  one  was  found 
that  would  feem  to  be  of  his  acquaintance  ;  he  was  de. 


degree  of  anxiety  in  him  who  governed  it,  that  he 
was  heard  to  wi(h,  that  heaven  and  eaith  might  per- 
rifn  when  he  died.  At  length,  however,  in  the  22d 
year  of  his  reign,  lie  began  to  feel  the  approaches  of 
his  diffolution,  and  all  his  appetites  totally  to  forfake 
him.  He  now,  tlierefore,  found  it  was  time  to  tiiink 
of  a  fuccclTor,  and  hefitated  f >  r  a  long  while,  whether 
he  fliould  choofe  Caligula,  \shofe  vices  were  too  appa- 
rent to  efcape  his  obfervat'on.  He  had  been  often 
heard  to  fay,  that  this  youth  had  all  the  faults  of  Sylla, 


ferted  by  all  ;  and  thofe  who  had  formerly  received  the    without  his  virtues;  that  he  was  a  ferpent  that  would 
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greateft  l)encfils  from  him,  feemed  now  converted  into 
his  moll  inveterate  enemies.  Ashe  was  conducing  to 
execution,  the  people  loaded  him  with  infult  and  exe- 
cration. He  attempted  to  hide  his  face  with  his 
hands  ;  but  even  this  was  denied  him  and  his  hands 
were  fecured.  Nor  did  the  rage  of  Lis  enemies  fub- 
fide  with  his  death  ;  his  body  was  ignomlnioufly  drag- 
ged about  the  (Irects,  and  his  whole  family  executed 
with  him. 

His  death  only  lightedup  the  emperor's  rage  for  fur- 
ther executions.  The  prifons  were  crowded  with  pre- 
tended accomplices  in  the  confpiracy  of  Sejanus.  Ti- 
berius  began   to  grow  weary  ot  particular  executions  ; 


(ling  the  emfire,  and  a  Phaeton   that  would  fet  the 
world  in  a  flame.     However,  notwithflanding  all  his  „,  *l' 
well-grounded  apprehenfions,  he  named  him  for  his  fuc- . ,  .""  *^.* 
celfor  ;  willing,  perhaps,  by  the  enormity  of  Caligula's  f^r  his  fu» 
conduifl  to  cover  the  memory  of  his  own.  ccffor. 

But  though  he  thought  tit  to  choofe  a  fucceffor,  he 
concealed  his  approaching  decline  with  the  utm(;ft  care, 
as  if  he  was  willing  at  once  to  hide  it  from  the  world, 
and  himltlf.  He  long  had  a  contempt  for  phyfic,  and 
refufed  the  advice  of  fuch  as  attended  liim :  he  even 
feemed  to  take  a  pleafure  in  being  prefent  at  the  fpoits 
of  the  foldiers,  and  ventured  himfelf  to  throw  a  javelin 
at  a  boar  that  was  let  loofe  before  him.     The  effort 


he  therefore  gave  ordtrs  that  all  the  accufed  fliould  be 


which  he  made  upon  this  occafion  caufed  a  pain  in  his 
put  to  death  together  without  furiher  examination.  Of  fide,  which  haftcned  the  approaches  of  death:  ftill, 
20  fenators,  v/hom  he  chofe  for  his  council,  he  put  16    however,   lie   feemed    willing  to  avoid  his  end  ;   and 

drove,  by  change  of  place,  to  put  olF  the  inquietude 
of  his  own  reflections.  He  left  his  favourite  ilfand, 
and  went  upon  the  continent,  where  he  at  lall  fixed  at 
the  promontory  of  Mifenum.  It  v.-as  here  that  Clia- 
ricles,  his  phyfician,  pretending    to  kifs  his  hand,  (elt 


to  death.  "  Let  them  hate  me  (cried  he)  fo  long  as 
they  obey  me."  He  then  averred,  that  Priam  was  an 
happy  mi'.n,  who  outlived  all  his  pollcrity.  In  this 
manner  there  was  nf  t  a  day  without  fome  b.irbarous 
execution,  in  v.hich  the   fu(Ferers  were  obliged  to  un 


dergo  the  mod  (hamtful  indignities  and  exquifitc  tor-    the  failure  of  his  pulfe,  and  apprifed  Macro,  the  em- 

""  "      ■'  '■    peror's  prefent  favourite,  that  he  had  not  above  two 

days  to  live.  Tiberius,  on  the  contrary,  who  had 
perceived  the  art  of  Charicles,  did  all  in  liis  power  to 
imprefs  his  attendants  with  an  opinion  of  his  health : 
he  continued  at   table   till  the  evening ;  he  faluted  all 


jrcnts.  When  one  Cimillus  lad  killed  himfelf  to  avoid 
the  torture:  "  Ah  (cried  Tiberius),  how  that  man 
has  been  able  to  efcape  me!"  When  a  prKbner  ear- 
iicdly  intrcated  ih.it  he  would  not  defer  his  death  : 
"  No   (cried  the  tyrant),   I  am  not   fufficienily  your 

liiend,  to  (lioitin  your  torment."  He  often  lati^licd  his  guefts  as  they  left  the  room,  and  read  the  adls  of 
his  eyes  v/iili  the  lonures  of  the  wretches  that  were  ih.e  fenate,  in  which  ihty  had  abfolved  fome  perfons 
put  to  death  before  him  ;  and  in  the  days  of  Suetonius    he  had   written  againd,  with  great  indignation.     He 

relbU  ed 
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R<»me.  refolved  to  take  fignal  vengeance  of  their  difobedience, 
*''"^*~'^  and  meditated  new  fchenies  of  cruelty,  wlun  he  fell 
into  fuch  faintings,  as  all  believed  were  fatul.  It  was 
in  this  fitiiation,  that,  by  Macro's  advice,  Caligula 
prepared  to  fecure  the  fuccelHon.  He  received  the 
congratulation;,  of  the  whole  court,  caufed  himielf  to 
be  acknowledged  by  the  Prxtorian  foldiers,  and  went 
forth  from  the  emperor's  apartment  amidft  the  applaufes 
of  the  multitude  ;  when  all  of  a  liiddea  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  emperor  was  recovered,  that  he  had 
begun  to  fpeak,  and  defired  to  eat.  This  unexpefted 
account  filled  the  whole  court  with  terror  and  alarm  : 
every  one  who  had  before  been  earneft  in  teftifying 
their  joy,  now  re  afllimed  their  pretended  fori  ow,  and 
left  the  new  emper ,r,  thr  ugh  a  feigned  folicituJe  for 
the  fate  if  the  old.  Caligula  himfelt  feemed  ;hunder- 
ftruck  ;  he  prelerved  a  gloomy  filence,  expei5)ing  no- 
thing but  death,  inltead  of  the  empire  at  which  he  had 
afpired.  Macro,  however,  who  was  hardened  in  crimes, 
ordered  that  the  dying  emperor  fhould  be  dilpatched, 
by  fmothsring  him  with  pillows,  or,  as  others  will  have 
it,  by  poifoii.  In  this  manner  Tiberius  died,  in  the 
78tli  year  of  his  age,  after  reigning  22. 

The  Romans  weie,  at  this  time,  arrived  at  their 
higheft  pitch  of  eflFeminacy  and  vice.  The  wealth  of 
almoft  everr  nation  of  the  empire,  having,  for  feme 
time,  circulated  through  the  city,  brought  with  it  the 
luxuries  peculiar  to  each  country  ;  fo  that  Rome  pre- 
fented  a  detellable  pifture  of  various  pollution.  In  this 
reign  lived  Apicius,  f)  well  known  for  having  reduced 
gluttony  into  a  fyftem  ;  fome  of  the  moft  notorious  in 
lllis  way,  though:  it  no  (hame  to  give  near  100  pounds 
for  a  fmgle  tifh,  and  exhauft  a  fortune  of  50,000  pounds 
in  one  entertainment.  Debaucheries  ot  every  other 
kind  kept  pace  with  this  ;  while  the  deteftable  folly  of 
the  times  thought  it  was  refining  upon  pleafure  to  make 
it  unnatural.  There  were  at  Rome  men  caWcd  /pintri^, 
tvh  fe  file  trade  it  waf  to  Itudy  new  modes  of  plealure  ; 
and  thefe  were  un  verfally  favourites  c{  the  great.  The 
fenators  were  long  fahen  from  their  authority,  and  were 
no  lefs  eftranged  from  their  integrity  and  honour.  Their 
whole  rtudy  feemed  to  be,  h.^w  to  ii.vent  new  ways  of 
flattering  the  emperrr,  and  various  mtthod,  of  toiment- 
ing  his  fuppofed  enemies.  The  people  were  Hill  more 
corrupt :  they  had,  fir  fome  years,  been  accuftomed  to 
live  in  idlenefs,  upon  the  donations  of  the  emperor ; 
and,  being  iiitisfied  with  fubliltence,  entirely  gave  up 
their  freedom.  Too  effemiratc  and  cowardly  to  go  to 
war,  they  inly  railed  ag.infl;  their  govemors;  fo  tiiat 
jgi       they  were  bad  fuldiers  and   fediiiou-.  citizens.     In  the 

Chrift  cru-  1 8th  year  of  tliis  monarch's  reign,  Clirift  was  crucified. 

(iGcd.  Shortly  afiet  his  dea:h,  Pilate  is  faiJ  to  have  written  to 
Tiberius  an  acciunt  of  his  paffion,  refurredion,  and 
miracle?;  upon  which  the  emperor  maJe  a  repoitof 
the  whole  to  the  ft-nate,  deiiring  that  Chrift  might  be 
accounted  a  god  by  the  Romans.  But  the  fenat  be- 
ing diipleafea  that  the  propofal  had  not  come  fiift  frnm 
ihemfelves,  refufed  to  allow  ot  his  apothoofis ;  alleging 
an  ancient  law,  which  gave  them  the  fuperintendai.ee 
in  all  matters  of  religion.  They  even  went  fo  f  .r,  as 
by  an  edift  to  command  that  all  Chtillians  fhould 
leave  the  city  :  but  Tibenu';,  by  an'  ther  ediifl,  threa- 
tened death  t-i  all  fuch  as  Ihould  accuf;  them  ;  by  which 
means  they  continued  unmolellcd  diuiug  the  relt  of  his 
reign. 


No  monarch  ever  came  to  the  throne  with  more  ad-  Romp, 
vantages  than  Caligula.  He  was  the  fon  of  Gerraani-  ^— ^^^-^ 
cus,  who  had  been  the  darling  of  the  army  and  the 
people.  He  was  bred  among  tiie  foldiers,  from  whom 
he  received  the  name  of  Culigub,  from  the  fhirt  buf- 
kin,  called  cal'r^a,  that  was  worn  by  the  common  cen- 
tinels,  and  which  was  alfo  ufually  worn  by  him.  As 
he  approached  Rome,  the  principal  men  of  the  flate 
went  out  in  crowds  to  meet  him.  He  received  the 
congratulations  of  the  people  on  every  lidc,  all  equally 
pleafed  in  being  free  from  the  cruelties  i.f  Tiberius, 
and  in  hoping  new  advantages  from  the  virtues  ot  his 
fucceifor. 

Caligula  feemed  to  take  every  precaution  to  imprefs 
them  with  the  opinion  of  an  happy  change.  Amidll 
the  rejoicings  cf  the  multitude,  he  advanced  mouining, 
with  the  dead  body  of  Tiberius,  which  the  foldiers 
brought  to  be  burnt  at  Rome,  according  to  the  cuftom 
ot  that  time.  Upon  his  entrance  into  the  city,  he  was 
reieived  with  new  titles  of  honour  by  the  lenate,  whofe 
chief  employment  feemed  now  to  be,  the  art  of  increa- 
fing  their  emper.  r's  vanity.  He  was  left  co-heir  with 
Gemellus,  grandfon  to  Tiberius ;  but  they  fet  afide  the 
nomination,  and  declared  Caligula  fole  fuccefior  to  the 
empire.  The  joy  for  this  election  was  not  confined  to 
the  narrow  bounds  of  Italy  ;  it  fpread  through  the 
while  empire,  and  victims  without  number  were  facri- 
ficed  upon  the  occallon.  S  me  of  the  people,  upon 
his  g(  ing  into  the  ifland  of  Campania,  made  vows  for 
his  return  ;  and  (h'lrtly  at'tcr,  when  he  fell  lick,  the  mul- 
titudes crowded  wh^le  nights  round  his  palace,  and 
fome  even  devoted  themielves  to  deadr  in  cafe  he  reco- 
vered, fetting  up  bills  of  their  refo'utions  in  the  ftreets. 
In  this  affeflion  of  the  citizens,  Grangers  themielves 
feemed  ambitious  of  lliaring.  Artabanus,  king  of  Par- 
thia,  fought  the  emj  eror's  alliance  with  affiJuity.  He 
came  to  a  perfonal  con'erence  with  one  of  his  .negates  ; 
palFed  the  Euphrates,  adored  the  Ri  man  eagles,  and 
kiffed  the  emperor's  images  ;  fo  that  the  while  world 
feemed  combined  to  praiie  him  for  virtues  which  they 
fuppofed  him  to  pofiefs.  0, 

The  new  emperor  at  firft  feemed  extremely  careful  CaHi'uia 
of  the  public  favour  ;  and  having  performed  the  fune-  licj'ins  to 
ral  folemnities  of  Tiberius,  he  hallentd  to  the  illands  ot  reign  wdL 
Pandataria  and  Pontia,  to  remove  the  alhes  of  his  mo- 
ther and  brothers,  expofing  himfelf  to  the  dangers  of 
tempeftuous  weather,  to  gi\'e  a  lullre  to  his  piety. 
Having  brought  them  to  Rome,  he  intlituted  annual 
folemnities  in  their  honour,  and  ordered  the  month  of 
September  to  be  called  Germamcus,  in  memory  of  his 
father.  Thefe  ceremonies  being  over,  he  conferred  the 
fame  honi  urs  upon  his  grandmother  Antonia,  which 
had  before  been  given  to  Livia  ;  and  ordered  all  inf  r- 
mations  to  be  burnt,  that  any  ways  exp^fed  the  enemies 
cf  his  family.  He  even  refufed  a  paper  tliat  was  offer- 
ed him,  tending  to  the  difcovery  of  a  conipiracy  agaiult 
him  ;  alleging.  That  he  was  confcious  (  f  nothing  to 
deferve  any  man's  hatred,  and  theretore  had  no  fears 
from  their  machinations.  He  cauled  the  inllitutii.ns 
of  Augullus,  which  had  bfen  difufed  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  to  be  revived;  undertcok  to  refoim  many 
abufes  in  the  llate,  and  fevcrely  punifhed  corrupt  go- 
vern' rs.  Among  others,  he  banilhed  Pontius  Pilate 
into  Gaul,  whee  this  iinjuft  nia^illrate  afterwards  put 
an  end  to  his  life  by  fuiciue.  He  banillied  the  fpintrix, 
3  E  2  or 


K.>inr. 
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or  InTcntorsofaborainable.rccrta'ions,  fiom  Rome  ;  at-   them  was  tlieir  enmity  to  liis  family  ;  anJ  in  proof  ofhis 
tempted  to  reftore 


R/)iiie. 


the  ancient  manner  oi  elcding  u;a-    accuf.itions  he  produced  thole  very  memorials  which  but 


uillratcs  by  the  fuifrai^es  of  the  people  ;  and  gave  them  a  wh.lc  before  he  pretended  to  have  burnt.  Among  the 
Ti  free  iurifdiaion,  without  any  appeal  to  himlclf.  Al-  number  ot  thofe  who  were  facrlhced  to  hisjealoufy,  was 
thoueii  the  will  of  Tiberius  was  annulled  by  the  fenate,    Macro,  the  late  favourite  of  Tiberius,  and  the  perlon  to 


and  that  of  Liviafupprcll'ed  by  Tiberius,  yet  he  ■  .  , 

all  their  lcuacie>  to  be  punflu..lly  paid  ;  and  in  order  to    many  crimes,  lome  ot  which  were  common  to  t 

make  Gemellus  amends  for  milhngihecrown,Iie  caufed    pcror  as  well  as  to  him,  and  his  death  biought 

him  to  be  eleded  Princeps  juveiitutis,  or  principal  ot 

the  youth.     He  reftored    i\me   kini^s  to  their  domi- 


caufed    whom  Caligula  owed  his  empire.     He  was  accufed  ot 

of  which  were  common  to  the  em- 

on  the 
ruin  of  hii  whole  family. 

Thefe  cruelties,  however,  only  fecmed  the  fiift  fruits 
nions  who  had  been  unjulUy  diipoffelied  by  Tiberius,  and  of  a  nnnd  naturally  timid  and  fufpicious  :  his  vanity  and 
gave  them  the  arrears  of  their  revenues.  And,  that  he  profulion  foon  gave  rife  to  others  which  were  more  atro- 
might  appear  an  encoursgcr  of  every  virtue,  he  ordered  cious,  as  they  Ipruug  from  \ci\  powerful  motives.  His 
a  female  llave  a  lari^e  fum  of  money  for  enduring  the  pride  liill  began  by  alVuming  to  himfelf  the  title  oi  mlcr, 
mcll  exqui!"ne  torments  without  dilcovering  the  fecrets  which  was  ufually  granted  only  to  kings.  He  would 
of  her  mailer.  So  many  concellions,  and  fuch  apparent  alfo  have  taken  the  crown  and  diadem,  had  he  not  been 
virtue,  conid  not  fail  of  receiving  jull  applaufe.  A  Ihield  advifed  that  he  was  already  fuperior  to  .ill  tlie  monarchs 
of  gold,  bearing  his  image,  was  decreed  to  be  carried  of  the  world.  Not  long  after,  he  aflnmed  divine  ho- 
annilallv  to  the  Capitol,  attended  by  the  fenate  and  the  nours,  and  gave  himfelf  the  names  of  fuch  divinities  as 
fons  of  the  nobility  ringing  in  praiie  of  the  emperor's  he  thought  moft  agreeable  to  his  nature.  For  this 
virtues.  It  was  likiwlfe  ordained,  that  the  day  on  purpofc  he  caufed  the  heads  of  the  ftatues  of  Jupiter 
which  he  was  appointed  to  tlie  empire  (hould  be  called  and  fome  othergods  to  be  ttruck  off,  and  his  own  to 
Pubitia;  implying,  that    when  he  came  to  govern,  the    be  put  in  their  places.     He  frequently  feated  himfelf 


»S3 
But  t);- 
coinci  a 
moll  uut- 
rij;cous  ty 
nut. 


City  received  a  new  foundation. 

In  lefb  than  eight  months  all  this  fliew  of  modera- 
tion and  clemency  vanilhed  ;  while  furious  paffions, 'un- 
exampled avarice,  and  capricious  cruelty,  began  to  take 


between  Caftnr  and  Pollux,  and  ordered  all  wh'^  came 
to  their  temple  to  worlhip,  (liould  pay  their  adorations 
only  to  him  ;  nay,  at  lall  he  altered  tlieir  temple  to  the 
form  of  a  portico,  which  he  joined  to  his  palace,  that 


their  turn  in  his  mind.     As  molt  of  the  cruelties  of  the  very  gods,  as  he  faid,  might  ferve  him  in  the  quality 

Tiberius  arofe  from  fufpicion,  fo  nioft  of  thofe  commit-  ot  porters. 

ted  by  Caligula  took  rife  from  prodigality.  Some  in-  He  was  not  lefs  notorious  for  the  depravation  of  his 
deed  alfert,  that  a  diforder  which  happened  foon  after  appetites  than  for  his  ridiculous  prefumptions.  Nei- 
his  accefll-n  to  the  empire,  entirely  difcompofed  his  ther  perfon,  place,  nor  lex,  were  obllacles  to  the  in- 
tmderftandirtg.  However  this  may  be,  madnefs  itfelf  dulgence  of  his  unnatural  lufts.  There  was  fcarce  a 
could  fcarce  dictate  cruelties  more  extravagant,  or  in-  lady  of  any  quality  in  Rome  that  efcaped  his  lewdnefs  ; 
cbnfiltencies  more  ridiculous,  than  are  imputed  to  him  ;  and,  indeed,  fuch  was  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  that 
fome  of  them  appe.iralmr<ft  beyond  belief,  as  they  feem  there  were  few  ladies  who  did  not  think  this  difgrace 
entirely  v.-ithout  any  motive  to  incite  fuch  barbarities.  an  honour.  He  committed  incell  with  his  three  fillers, 
The  firil  objeifl  of  his  cruelty  A-fas  a  perfnn  named  and  at  public  feafts  they  lay  witli  their  heads  upon  his 
Politus,  who  had  devoted  himfelf  to  death,  In  cafe  the  bofom  by  turns.  Of  thefe  he  proftituted  Livia  and 
emperor,  who  was  then  fick,  (hould  recover.  When  Agrippinato  his  vilecompanions, and  then  banifhedthem 
Caligula's  health  was  re-eftablillied,  he  was  informed  as  adultrelFes  and  confpirators  againlt  his  perfon.  ^  As 
6f  the' zeal  of  Politus,  and  aflually  compelled  him  to  for  DrufiUa,  he  took  lier  from  her  hufband  Longinns, 
complete  his  vow.  This  ridiculous  devotee  was  there-  and  kept  her  as  his  wit'e.  Her  he  loved  fo  affeflionate- 
foie  led  round  the  city,  by  children,  adorned  with  ly,  that,  being  fick,  he  appointed  her  as  heirefs  of  his 
chaplets,  and  then  put  to  dc-.ith,  being  thrown  head-  empire  and  fortune  ;  and  ihe  happening  to  die  before 
long  from  the  ramparts.  Another,  named  Snundui,  him,  he  made  her  a  goddefs.  Nor  did  her  example 
had  vowed  to  fight  in  tlie  amphitheatre  Ujion  the  fame  when  living,  appear  more  dangerous  to  the  people  than 
occafion.  To  this  he  was  alfo  compelled,  the  emperor  her  divinity  v.hen  dead.  To  mourn  for  her  death  was 
himfelf  chooOng  to  be  a  fpeflaior  of  the  combat,  a  crime,  as  the  was  become  a  goddefs;  and  to  rejoice 
However,  he  waS  more  fortunate  than  the  former,  be-  for  her  divinity  was  capital,  becanfc  (lie  was  de.ad. 
ing  fo  fuccefsful  as  to  kill  his  adverfary,  by  which  he  Nay,  even  filence  itfelf  was  an  unpardonable  infenlibili- 
obtained  a  releafe  fmm  his  vow.  Gemellus 'was  the  ty,  either  of  the  emperor's  lofs  or  his  filler's  advance- 
next  who  fuffered  from  the  tyrant's  inhumanity.  The  'ment.  Thus  he  made  his  filler  ftibfervient  to  his  pro- 
pretence  againft  him  was,  that  he  had  wilhed  the  em-  fit,  as  before  he  had  done  to  his  pleafure  ;  raifing  vaft 
peror  might  not  recover,  and  that  he  had  taken  a  fums  of  money  by  granting  p.irdons  to  fome,  and  by 
counter-poifon  to  fecure  him  from  any  fecret  attempts  confifcating  the  goods  of  others.  As  to  his  marriages, 
againll  his  life.  Caligula  ordered  him  to  kill  himfelf;  whether  he  contraifted  them  with  greater  levity,  or  dif- 
'but  as  the  unfortunate  youth  w.is  ignorant  of  the  man-  folvcd  tl.em  with  greater  injuftice,  is  not  eafy  to  deter- 
'rier  of  doing  it,  the  emperor's  nieflengers  foon  inftruc-  mine.  Being  prelent  at  the  nuptials  of  Livia  Oreililla 
ttd  him  in  the  fatal  lilfon.  Silcnns,  the  emperor's  fa-  with  Pifo,  as  foon  as  the  folemnhy  was  over,  he  com- 
'ther  in-law,  was  the  nbxt  that  was  put  to  death  upon  manded  her  to  be  brought  to  him  as  his  own  wife,  and 
flight  fufplcions  ;  and  GercinUs,  a  fcnator  of  noted  in-  then  difmilfed  her  in  a  few  days.  He  foon  after  ba- 
tegrity,  refufii  g  to  witnefs  filfely  againll  him,  lliared  niflied  her  upon  fufpicion  of  cohabiting  with  her  huf- 
•bis  fate.  After  thefe  followed  a  crowd  of  vidims  to  band  after  fhe  was  parted  from  him.  He  was  enamour- 
the  dniperoi's  ayarice  or  fufpicion.  The  pretext  againll  ed  of  LoUio  Paulina,  upon  a  bate  relation  of  her  grand- 
mother's 
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.iiUoK.     Toother' sljeauty  ;  and  thereupon  took  her  from  her  hnf-  '  The  next  morning  he  again  rode  over  in  a  triumphant     Rnwe. 


band,  who  commanded  in  Macedonia  :  notwithrtanding 
which,  he  repudiated  her  as  he  had  done  the  former, 
and  Ukewil'.'  torbadher  future  marrying  with  any  other. 
The  v"We  who  c.iught  moil  firmly  upon  his  atfecftions 
was  Milonia  Csfonia,  w Iwie  chief  merit  lay  in  Iier  per- 
fedt  acquaintance  with  all  the  alluring  arts  of  her  fex, 
for  flie  was  otherwife  poflefied  neither  of  youth  nor 
beauty.  She  continued  with  him  during  liis  reign  ; 
and  he  loved  her  fo  ridiculoufly,  that  he  fometimes 
(liowed  her  to  his  foldiers  dielfed  in  armour,  and  fome- 
times to  his  companions  (lark  naked. 

But  of  all  his  vices,  his  prodigality  was  the  m"ft  re- 
markable, and  th  st  which  in  fome  mcafure  eave  rife 
to  the  reft.  The  luxuries  of  former  emperors  were 
fimplicity  itfeif,  when  compared  to  thnfe  which  he 
praftifed.  He  contrived  new  ways  of  bathing,  where 
the  richeil  oils  and  nioft  precious  perfumes  were  ex- 
hauRed  with  the  utn-  .11  profufion.  He  found  out 
dilhes  of  immenfe  value  ;  and  had  even  jewels,  as  we 
are  told,  diflblved  among  his  fauces.  He  fometimes 
had  fervices  of  pure  gold  prefenled  before  his  guefts 
inftead  of  meat ;  obierving,  that  a  man  fliould  be  an 
osconomill  or  an  emperor. 

For  feveral  days  together  he  flung  confiderable  fums 
of  money  among  thj  people.  He  ordered  (hips  of  a 
prodigious  bulk  to  be  built  of  cedar,  the  ftems  of  ivory 


chariot,  followed  by  a  numerous  triin  of  charioteer:', 
and  all  his  foldiers  in  glittering  armour.  He  tlien 
afcended  a  roltrum  erefled  for  the  occahon,  wj-,ere  he 
made  a  folemn  oration  in  praife  of  the  greatntfs  of  hi-J 
enterprife,  and  the  afliduity  of  his  workmen  and  hi; 
army.  He  then  dillributed  rewards  amoRg  his  men, 
and  a  fplendid  feall  fucceeded.  In  the  midd  of  die 
entertainment  many  of  his  attendants  were  thrown  into 
the  fea ;  feveral  (liips  filled  with  fpe-flators  were  at- 
tacked and  funk  in  an  hoftile  manner ;  and  although 
the  majority  efcaped  through  the  calmnefs  of  the  wea- 
ther, yet  many  were  drowned  ;  and  fome  who  endea- 
voured to  fave  themfelves  by  climbing  to  the  bridge, 
were  (Iruck  down  again  by  the  emperor's  command. 
The  caimnefs  of  the  fea  during  this  pageant,  which 
continued  for  two  days,  furni(hed  Caligula  with  frefh 
opportunities  for  boalling  ;  being  heard  to  fay,  "  that 
Neptune  took  care  to  keep  the  fea  fmooth  and  ferene, 
merely  out  of  reverence  to  him." 

Expences  like  thefe,  it  may  be  naturally  fuppofed, 
muft  have  exhaufled  the  mo(l  unbounded  wealth  :  in 
fa<ft,  after  reigning  about  a  year,  Caligula  found  his  re- 
venues totally  exhaufted ;  and  a  fortune  of  about 
18,000,000  of  our  money,  which  Tiberius  had  amaf- 
fed  together,  entirely  fpent  in  extravagance  and  folly. 
Now,  therefore,  his    prodigality    put   him  upon  new 


inlaid  with  gold  and  jewels,  the  fails  and  tackling  of    methods  of  fupplying  the  exchequer;  and  as  before  his 


various  filks,  while  the  decks  were  planted  with  the 
choiced  fruit  trees,  under  the  fhade  cf  which  he  often 
dined.  Here,  attended  by  all  the  minillers  of  his  plea- 
;fuies,  the  moll  exquiiite  fingers,  and  the  mod  beauti- 
ful youths,  he  coafted  along  the  fhore  of  Campania 
with  great  fplendor.  All  his  buildings  feemed  rather 
calculated  to  raife  aftonilhment,  than    to    anfwer  the 


profufion,  fo  now  his  rapacity  became  boundlefs.  He 
put  in  pradlice  all  kinds  of  rapine  and  extortion  ;  while 
his  principal  ftudy  feemed  to  be  the  inventing  new  im- 
ports and  illicit  confifcations.  Every  thing  was  taxetl, 
to  the  very  wages  of  the  meanell  tradefman.  He  cau- 
fed  freemen  to  purchafe  their  freedom  a  fecond  time; 
and  poifoned  many  who  had  named  him  for  their  heir. 


purpofes  of  utility.     But  the  mod  notorious  inllance  of   to  have  the  immediate  poffeffion  of  their  fortunes.     He 


his  fruitlefs  profufion  was  the  vad  bridge  at  Puteoli, 
which  he  undertook  in  die  third  year  of  his  reign.  To 
fatisfy  his  defire  of  being  mader  as  well  cf  the  ocean 
as  the  land,  he  caufed  an  infinite  number  of  (hips  to  be 
fadened  to  each  other,  fo  as  to  make  a  floating  bridge 
from  Baix  to  Puteoli,  acrofs  an  arm  of  the  fea  three 
miles  and  an  half  broad.  The  fliips  being  placed  in 
tv.'o  rows,  in  form  of  a  crefcent,  were  fecured  to  each 
other  with  anchors,  chains,  and  cables.  Over  thefe 
were  laid  vaft  quantities  of  timber,  and  upon  that  earth, 
h  as  to  make  the  whole  refemble  one  of  the  ftreets  of 
Rome.  He  next  canfed  feverai  lioufes  to  b."  built  up- 
on his  new  bridge,  tor  the  reception  of  himfelf  and  his 
attendants,  into  which  Irclh  water  was  conveyed  by 
pipes  from  land.  He  tlien  repaired  thither  with  all  his 
court,  attended  by  prodigious  dirongs  of  people,  who 
came  from  all  parts  to  be  fpeflators  of  fuch  an  expen- 
Ave  pageant.     It  was  there  that  Caligula,  adorned  with 

-all  the  magnificence  of  eadern  i-oyalty,  fitting  on  horfe- 
back,  with  a  civic  crov.n  and  Alexjinder's  bread-plate, 
attended  by  the  great  officers  of  the  army,  and  all  the 
nobility  of  Rome,  entered  at  one  end  of  the  bridge, 
and  with  ridiculous  importance  rode  to  the  other.  At 
night,  the  number  of  torches  and  other  illuminations 
with  which  this  expenfive  (Iruiflure  was  adorned,  cad 
fuch  a  gleam  as  Illuminated  the  whole  bay,  and  all  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  This  feemed  to  give  the 
weak  emperor  new^  caufe  for  exultation  ;  boading  that 

•  he  had  turned  night- into  day,  as  well  as  fea  into  land. 


fet  up  a  brothel  in  his  own  palace,  by  which-  he  gained 
confiderable  fums  by  all  the  methods  of  proftitution 
He  alfo  kept  a  gaming-houfe,  in  which  he  himfelf  pre- 
fided,  fcrupling  none  of  the  meaned  tricks  in  order  to 
advance  his  gains.  On  a  certain  occafion  having  had  a 
run  of  ill  luck,  he  faw  two  rich  kniglits  palfing  through 
his  court ;  upon  which  he  fuddenly  rofe  up,  and  caufing 
both  to  be  apprehended,  confifcated  their  edates,  and 
then  joining  his  former  companions,  boaded  that  he 
never  had  a  better  throw  in  his  life.  Another  time, 
wanting  money  for  a  dake,  he  went  down  and  caufed 
fev«ral  noblemen  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  then  return- 
inix,  told  the  company  that  they  fat  playing  for  trifles 
while  he  had  won  60,000  federces  at  a  cad. 

Such  iniupportable  and  capricious  cruelties  produced 
many  fecret  confpiracies  againd  him  ;  but  thefe  were 
for  a  while  deferred,  upon  account  of  his  intended  ex- 
pedition againd  the  Germans  and  Britons,  which  he 
undertook  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  For  this 
purpofe,  he  caufed  numerous  levies  to  be  made  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire  ;  and  t-jlked  widi  fo  much  refolu- 
tion,  that  it  was  univerfally  believed  he  would  conquer 
all  before  him.  His  march  perfecTly  indicated  the  in- 
equality of  his  temper  :  fometimes  it  was  fo  rapid,  that 
the  cohorts  were  obliged  to  leave  dieir  dandards  be- 
hind them  ;  at  odier  times  it  was  fo  flow,  that  it  mi  re 
refemblcd  a  pompous  procefljon  than  a  military  expe- 
dition. In  this  difpofition  he  would  caufe  himfelf  to 
be  carried  on  eight  men's  (houlders,  and  order  all  the 

neighbouring 
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iicighl>ouring  cities  to  have  their  ftreets  well  fwepl  and 
watered  to  dilend  him  from  the  dull,  tlowever,  all 
thefc  mighty  preparations  ended  in  notliing.  Inllead 
of  conquering  Biiiain,  he  ouly  gave  refuge  to  one  ot 
its  bamlhed  princes;  and  lbi>  he  d=lcribed  in  a  letter 
to  tlie  fen-ite,  as  takini;  pollllli.n  of  the  whols  illand. 
Infteai  of  conquering  Germany,  lie  only  led  his  army 
10  t!ie  fea-lhore  in  B.itavia.  Tliere  dilpofing  his  en- 
gines and  warlike  machines  with  gte.it  Iblemnity,  and 
drawing  up  his  vrnn  in  order  of  battle,  he  wer.t  on 
board  his  galley,  with  wl:iih  coa.ting  along,  he  com- 
manded his  tru'mp-ts  to  found  and  the  fignal  to  be  gi- 
ven as  if  for  an  cnga,;;eracnt ;  upon  which,  his  men  ha- 
ving had  previous  orders,  immediately  fell  to  gathering 
the  (hells "that  lay  upon  the  lliore  into  their  hslmets, 
terming  them  the  ffi/s  of  the  conquered  ocean;  "worthy 
of  the  palas;  and  the  dpi.ol.  Atter  this  doughty  ex- 
pedition, calling  his  army  together  as  a  general  after 
vidcry,  he  harangued  them  in  a  pompous  manner, 
and  highly  extolled  their  atchievcments ;  and  then  dif- 
tributint;  money  among  them,  difmilled  them  with  or- 
ders to  be  joyful,  and  congratulated  them  upon  their 
riches.  But  that  fuch  exploits  iliould  not  pafs  without 
a.  memorial,  he  cauied  a  lofty  tower  to  be  eredted  by 
tlie  iea-fide  ;  and  ordered  the  galleys  in  which  he  had 
put  to  lea  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome  in  a  great  meafure 
by  land. 

Aftjr  r.umberlefs  inftances  of  folly  and  cruelty  in 
this  expedition,  among  which  he  had  intentions  of  de- 
ftroying  the  whole  army  that  had  formerly  mutinied 
under  his  father  Germ-inicus,  he  began  to  think  of  a 
tiiumph.  Tlie  fenate,  who  had  long  been  the  timid 
minillers  of  his  pride  and  cruelty,  immediately  fet  about 
confultiug  how  to  fatisfy  his  expectations.  They  con- 
lidered  that  a  triumph  would,  even  to  himfelf,  appear 
as  a  burlcfque  upon  his  expedition :  they  therefore  de- 
creed him  only  an  ovation.  Having  come  to  this  refo- 
lution,  they  fent  him  a  deputation,  informing  him  of 
the  honours  granted  him,  and  the  decree,  which  was 
drawn  up  in  terms  of  the  moll  extravagant  adulation. 
However,  their  flattery  was  far  from  fatisfying  his 
pride.  He  confidered  tlieir  condudl  rather  as  a  dimi- 
nution of  his  power,  than  an  addition  to  his  glory. 
He  therefore  ordered  them,  on  pain  of  death,  not  to 
concern  tli;mfelves  with  his  honours  ;  and  being  met 
by  their  mcir.-ngers  on  the  way,  who  invited  liim  to 
come  and  partake  of  the  preparations  which  the  fenate 
had  decreed,  he  informed  them  that  he  would  come  ; 
and  then  laying  hit  hand  upon  his  fword,  added,  tl.at 
he  would  bring  that  alfo  with  him.  In  this  manner, 
either  quite  omitting  his  triumph,  or  deferring  it  to 
another  time,  he  entered  tlie  city  with  only  an  ovation  ; 
while  the  fenate  paifcd  the  whole  day  in  acclamations 
in  liis  praife,  and  fpecches  filled  with  the  moll  excef- 
five  flattery.  This  conjufl  in  fome  mcalure  fervcd  to 
reconcile  him,  and  fjon  after  their  excefllve  zeal  in  his 
caufc  entirely  gained  his  favour.  Tor  it  happened  that 
Protogencs,  who  was  one  of  the  mod  in'.imate  and  the 
moft  cruel  of  liis  favourites,  coming  into  the  houfe, 
was  fawned  upon  by  the  whole  body  ol  the  fenate,  and 
particularly  by  Proculus.  Whereupon  Protogcnes  with 
3  tierce  look,  afked  hov/  one  who  was  fuch  an  enemy 
to  the  emperor  could  be  fuch  a  friend  t  >  him  ?  There 
needed  no  more  to  excite  the  fenate  againft  Proculus. 
'Siey  inftantly  feiiisd  upon  him,  and  violently  tors  him 


in  pieces;  plainly  fhowing  by  tlieir  conduft,  that  ty-  Rom«. 
raniiy  in  a  prince  produces  cruelly  in  thole  wl:om  he  ^-'■-^'""^ 
governs. — It  was  after  returning  irom  this  extravagant 
expedition,  tliat  ho  was  waited  upon  by  a  deputatian 
of  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  who  came  to  deprecate  his 
anger  for  not  worlhipping  liis  divi.  ity  as  other  nations 
had  done.  The  emperor  gave  them  a  very  ungracious 
reception,  and  would  probably  have  deilroyed  their 
countrymen  if  he  had  not  fbon  after  been  cut  off. 

This  atfalr  ot  tiie  Ji:ws  remaine.i  undecided  during 
his  reign  ;  but  it  was  at  lall  fjttied  by  his  fuccellbr  to 
their  latiblaiflion.  It  was  upon  this  nccafion  that  Philo 
made  the  loUowing  remarkable  anlwer  to  hib  alfociates, 
who  were  terrified  with  apprehenlions  of  tlie  emperor's 
indignation;  "  Tear  nothing  (cued  he  to  ihenj),  Ca- 
ligula, by  declaring  againlt  us,  puts  God  on  our  lide." 

The  cont  nuation  of  this  liorrid   reign   leenied    to 
tlireaten  univerfal  c  daiiiity  :  however,  it  was  but  Ihort.        jgg 
There  had  already  been  feveral  confpiracies  furmed  to  A  confpi- 
deitroy   the  tyrant,  but   without  luccels.     '1  hat  w hieh  racy  lurm- 
ac  lall  fucceeded  in  delivering  the  world  of  this  juon-  "'  ='li^"''^ 
Her,  was  concerted  under  the  nifiuence  01  CalKus  Che-  '  '  empc- 
rca,  tribune  of  the  piatorian  bands.     Tliis  was  a  man      ' 
of  experienced  courage,  an  ardent  admirer  of  freedom, 
and   coni'equently   an  enemy  to  tyrants.     BtfiJes  the 
motives  which  he  had  in  common  with  other  men,  he 
had  received  repeated  infullb  i'rcm  Caligula,  who  took 
all  occalions  of  turning  him  into  ridicule,  and  impeach- 
ing him  of  cowardice,  merely  becaufe  lie  had  an  effe- 
minate voice.     Wlienever  Chcrea  canie  to  demand  the 
watch-word  from  tne  empertr,  according  to  cudom, 
he   always   gave  him  either   Venus,  Adonis,  or  Ibme 
fuch,  implying  eifeniinacy  and  foitnefs.     He  therefore 
fecretly   imparted    his  defigns  to  leveral  fcnators   and 
knights,  whom  he  knew  to  have  received  perfonal  in- 
juries from  Caligula,  or  to  be  apprehenfive  of  thofe  to 
ci-me.  Among  thefe  was  Valerius  Aliaticus,  whole  wife 
the  emperor  had  debauched.     Aunius  Vinciai.us,  who 
was  fufpeifled  of  having  been  in  a  former  confpiracy, 
was  now  delirous  of  really  engaging  in  the  firft  delign 
that  offered.     Befides  thefe,  were  Clemens  the  prtfeft  ; 
and  Califtus,  whofe  riches  made  him  obnoxious  to  the 
tyrant's  refentment. 

While  thefe  were  deliberating  upon  the  moft  certain 
and  fpeedy  method  of  deilroying  the  tyrant,  an  unex- 
peded  incident  gave  new  Itrength  to  the  confpiracy. 
Ponipedius,  a  fenator  of  dillindion,  having  been  accu- 
fed  before  the  emperor,  of  having  Ijioken  of  him  with 
difrelpedt,  the  informer  cited  one  Qi'uitilia,  an  adrefs, 
to  contiim  his  accUiUtion.  Quintilia,  however,  was 
polfellcd  of  a  degree  of  fortitude  not  ealily  found.  She 
denied  the  faift  vtitli  obltinacy  ;  and  being  put  to  the 
torture  at  the  informer's  requell,  (he  bore  the  fevered 
torments  of  the  rack  with  unlhaken  conltancy.  But 
what  is  moft  remarkable  of  her  refolution  is,  that  ihe 
was  acquainted  with  all  tlie  particulars  of  the  confpi- 
racy ;  and  although  Cherea  wa^  appointed  to  prelide 
at  her  torture,  Ihe  revealed  nothing  :  cur  the  contrary, 
when  Ihe  was  led  to  tlie  rack,  Ihe  trod  upon  the  toe  of 
one  of  the  confpirators,  intimating  at  once  her  know- 
ledge of  the  confederacy,  and  lier  own  refolution  not 
to  divulge  it.  In  this  manr.er  Hie  fulFered  until  all  her 
limbs  were  diflocated  ;  and  in  tliat  deplorable  Hate  was 
prefcnted  to  the  emperor,  wlio  ordered  her  a  gratuity 
for  what  flic  had  fullered.  Chcrea  could  now  no  Ion- 
get 
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»onis.  ger  contain  his  indignation  at  being  thus  made  the 
'""'^'''^  inftrument  of  a  tyrant's  cruelty.  He  therefore  propo- 
fed  to  the  confpirators  to  attack  him  as  lie  went  to  of- 
fer facrificas  in  the  Capitol,  or  while  he  was  employed 
in  the  fecret  pleafures  of  the  palace.  The  red,  how- 
ever,  v/ere  of  opinion,  that  it  vas  bcft  to  fall  upon  him 
when  he  fhould  be  unattended  ;  by  which  means  they 
would  be  more  certain  of  fuccefs.  After  fcvcial  deli- 
berations, it  was  at  lad  refolved  to  attack  liim  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Palatine  games,  which  latled 
four  days ;  and  to  ftrike  the  blow  when  his  guards 
iliould  have  the  leaft  opportunity  to  defend  liim.  In 
confequence  of  this,  the  three  firll  days  of  the  games 
palFed  without  affording  that  opportunity  which  was  fo 
ardently  defired.  Cherea  now,  therefore,  began  to  ap- 
prehend, that  deferring  the  time  of  the  confpiracy 
might  be  a  mean  to  divulge  it:  he  even  began  to 
dread,  that  the  honour  of  killing  the  tyrant  might  fall 
to  the  lot  of  fome  other  perfon  more  bold  than  himielf. 
Wherefore,  he  at  laft  refolved  to  defer  the  execution  of 
his  plot  only  to  the  day  following,  when  Caligula  fliould 
pafs  through  a  private  gallery,  to  feme  baths  not  far 
jg.  diftant  from  the  palace. 
AVho  is  The  laft  day  of  the  games  was  more  fplendid  than 

murdere;!.  the  reft  ;  and  Caligula  feemed  more  fprightly  and  con- 
defcending  than  ufnal.  He  took  great  amufement  in 
feeing  the  people  fcramb'.e  for  the  fruits  and  other  ra- 
rities thrown  by  his  order  among  them  ;  and  feemed 
no  way  apprehenfive  of  the  plot  formed  for  his  deftruc- 
tion.  In  the  mean  time,  the  confpiracy  began  to  tran- 
fpire  ;  and  had  he  poflelled  any  friends,  it  could  not  have 
failed  of  being  difcovered.  The  confpirators  waited  a 
great  part  of  the  day  with  the  moft  extreme  anxiety  ; 
and  at  one  time  Caligula  feemed  refolved  to  fpend  the 
whole  day  with^'ut  any  refrelliment.  This  unexpe(51ed 
delay  entirely  exafperated  Cherea  ;  and  had  he  not  been 
reftrained,  he  would  have  gone  and  perpetrated  his 
delign  in  the  miJft  of  all  the  people.  Juil  at  this  in- 
ftant,  while  he  was  yet  h-'fit.iting  what  ha  Ihould  do, 
Afprenas,  one  of  the  confpirators,  perfuaded  C  iligula 
to  go  to  the  bath  and  take  fome  flight  refrelhmtnt,  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  reft  of  the  entertaii  ment  with  great- 
er relilh.  The  emperor  therefore  rifing  up,  the  con- 
fpirators ufcd  every  precaution  to  keep  olT  the  throng, 
and  to  furround  him,  under  pretence  of  greater  affi- 
duity.  Upon  entering  into  the  little  vauhed  gallery 
that  led  to  the  bath,  he  was  met  by  a  baud  of  Grecian 
children  who  had  been  inftrufled  in  fmging,  and  were 
come  to  perform  in  his  prefence.  He  was  once  more 
therefore  going  to  return  into  the  theatre  with  them, 
had  not  die  leader  of  the  band  excufed  himfelf,  as  ha- 
ving a  cold.  This  was  the  moment  that  Chtrea  ftized 
to  lirike  him  to  the  giound  ;  crying  out,  "  Tyrant, 
think  upon  tliis."  ImmedTately  after,  the  other  con- 
fpirators rnfhed  in  ;  and  w-hde  the  emperor  continued 
to  refift,  cri  ing  out,  that  he  was  not  yet  dead,  they 
difpatched  him  with  30  wounds,  in  the  29th  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  fh'rt  reign  of  three  years  ten  months 
and  eiglit  days.  With  him,  his  wife  and  Infant  djugh- 
tcr  alfo  peviihed  ;  tr.e  one  being  ftabi>ed  by  u  centurion, 
the  other  having  its  brains  dallied  out  againft  the  wall. 
His  coin  was  alfo  melted  down  by  a  decree  of  the  fe- 
nate ;  and  fuch  prec.iuJims  were  taken,  that  all  feemed 
willing,  t'nat  neither  liis  features  nor  his  n.;mc  n;ight  be 
tranfmitted  to  poileriiy. 


flics  on  his 
dcith. 


As  foon  as  the  death  of  Caligula  was  made  public,  it     Rom-, 
produced  the  greatcft  confufion  in  all  parts  cf  the  city.  '"^^3'^ 
The  confpirators,  who  only  aimed  at  dcdroying  a  ty-  Great  cm- 
rant  without  attending  to  a  fuccelfor,  had  all  fought  fuOon  tn 
fafety   by  retiring  to  private  places.      Sonic  thought 
the  report  of  the  emperor's  death  was  only  an  artifice 
of  his  own,    to  fee  how    Lis    enemies  would  behave. 
Others  averred  that  he  was  (lill  alive,  and  a(5lually  in 
a  fair  way  to  recover.     In  this  interval  of  fufpcnfc,  the 
German  guards  finding  it  a  convenient  time  to  pillage, 
gave  a  loofe  to  their  licentioufnefs,  under  a  pretence  of 
revenging  the  emperor's  death.     All  the  ccnfpirators 
and  fenators  that  fell  in  their  way  received  no  mercy  ; 
Afpienas,  Norbanub,  and  Anteius,  were  cut  in  pieces. 
However,  they  grew  calm  by  degrees,  and  the  fenate 
was  permitted  to  alfenible,  in  order  to  deliberate  upon 
what  was  necelfary  to  be  done  in  the    prefent  emer- 
gency. 

In  this  dehberation,  Saturninus,  who  was  then  ccn- 
ful,  infilled  much  upon  the  benefits  of  liberty  ;  and  talk- 
ed in  raptures  of  Cherea's  fortitude,  alleging  that  it 
deferved  the  higheft  reward.  Tliis  was  a  language 
highly  pleafing  to  the  fenate.  Liberty  now  became  the 
favourite  topic  ;  and  they  even  ventured  to  talk  of  ex- 
tinguiihing  the  very  name  of  Cjefar.  Impreffed  with 
this  relbluiion,  they  brought  over  fome  cohorts  of  the 
city  to  their  fide,  and  boldly  feized  upon  the  Capitol. 
But  it  was  now  too  late  for  Rome  to  regain  her  priftine 
freedom  ;  the  populace  and  the  army  oppofing  their 
endeavours.  The  foinier  were  ftill  mindiul  of  their  an- 
cient hatred  to  the  fenate  ,  and  remembered  the  dona- 
tions and  public  fpcdacles  of  the  emperors  with  re- 
gret. The  latter  were  fenfible  they  couid  have  no 
power  but  in  a  monar-hy  ;  and  had  fome  hopes  that 
the  ele(ftion  of  the  empeior  would  fail  to  their  deter- 
mination. In  this  oppofition  of  interefts,  and  variety 
of  opinions,  chance  feemed  at  laft  to  decide  the  fate  of 
the  empire.  Some  l"okiiers  happening  to  run  about  the 
palace,  difcovered  Claudius,  Caligula's  uncle,  lurking 
in  a  fecret  place,  where  he  had  hid  liimfelf  through 
fear.  Of  this  perfon.ige,  who  had  hitiierto  been  delpi- 
fed  for  his  imbecillity,  they  refolved  to  make  an  empe- 
ror :  and  accordingly  carried  him  upon  tlieir  llioulders 
to  the  camp,  where  they  proclaimed  him  at  a  time  he 
expected  nothing  but  death. 

The  fenate  now,    therefore,  perceiving  that  force  Claud.us 
alone  was  likely  to  fettle  the  fucceffion,  were  refolved  "*^^'  ^'"' 
to  fubmit,  fince  they  had  no  power  to  oppofe,     Clau-  f"°'- 
dius  was  the  perfon  raoft  nearly  allied  to  the  late  empe- 
ror, then  living ;  being  the  nephew  of  Tiberius,  and 
the  uncle  <;f  Caligula.     The  i'cnate  therefore  paifed  a 
di-cree,  cor.tirming  him  in  the  empire  ;  and  went  foon 
after  in  a  bi^dy,  to  render  him  their  compulfive  ho- 
mage.    Ch.rea  was  the  tirft  who  fell  a  facrhice  to  the 
jealoufy  of  this  new  monaich.     He  met  death  with  all 
the  fortitude  of  an  ancient  Roman  ;  deliring  to  die  bf 
the  fame  fword  with   which  he    had  killed  Caligula. 
Lupus,  his  friend,  was  put  to  death  with  him  ;  and  Sa- 
Linus,  one  of  the  confpirators,  laid  violent  hands  on 
himfelf. 

Ciaudius  was  50  years  old  when  he  began  to  relgtj. 
The  complicated  difcafes  of  liis  infancy  liad  in  fomo 
meafure  aifecied  all  the  faculties  botJi  of  his  body  and 
mind.  He  was  continued  in  a  ftate  of  pupillage  raucli 
longer  than  was  ufual  at  that  time  ;  and  feemed,  in 
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cv:rr  psrt  of  his  life  inc.ipa'olo  of  condUiTtiiig  himieli. 
Not 'tli.it  he  was  entirely  JelUtu-.e  of  uniteill.mdini,', 
fiHce  he  had  mado  a  tolrrable  proficiency  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  and  even  wrote  an  lullory  ot  his 
own  time ;  which,  however  deftitute  of  other  merit, 
was  not  contemptible  in  point  of  llylf.  Nevcrthelels, 
with  this  ihare  of  erudition,  he  was  unable  to  advance 
hinifclf  in  the  fta;e,  and  feemed  utterly  ncgle^ed  un- 
til he  was  placed  all  at  once  at  the  head  ol  affairs. 
Tne  commencement  of  his  reign  gave  the  moll  promi- 
fiiig  hopes  of  an  happy  contiimanct.  lie  began  by 
palhng  an  nO.  of  obhvion  for  all  former  words  and  ac- 
tions, and  di:annulled  all  the  cruel  ediils  of  Caligula. 
He  forbade  all  pcrfuns,  upon  fcvere  penalties,  to  lacri- 
fi:e  to  him  as  tiiey  had  done  to  Caligula  ;  was  all.du- 
ous  in  hearing  and  examining  complaints ;  and  fre- 
quently adminillered  jullice  in  peiKn  ;  tempering  by 
his  mildncfs  the  fevericy  of  the  law.  We  arc  told  of 
his  bringing  a  woman  to  acknowledge  her  fon,  by  ad- 
judging'iier  to  marry  him.  The  tribunes  of  the  people 
coming  one  day  to  attend  him  when  lie  was  on  his  tii- 
bunal,  he  courteoully  excufed  hin;felf  for  not  having 
room  for  them  to  fit  down.  By  this  deportment  he  fo 
much  gained  the  affeftions  of  the  people,  that  upon  a 
v.igue  report  of  his  being  (lain  by  fmprife,  they  ran 
about  the  ftreets  in  the  utmolt  rage  and  confternation, 
v/itli  horrid  imprecations  againlt  all  fuch  as  were  ac- 
celfary  to  his  death ;  nor  could  they  be  appeafed,  until 
they  were  affured,  with  certainty,  of  his  lafety.  He 
took  a  more  than  ordinary  care  that  Rome  ihould  be 
continually  fupplicd  with  corn  and  provifions,  fecuring 
the  merchants  againft  pirates.  He  was  not  lefs  affi- 
duous  in  his  buildings,  in  which  he  excelled  almoft  all 
that  went  before  him.  He  conllrufled  a  wonderful 
aquiduct,  called  after  his  own  name,  much  furpalling 
any  olhcr  in  Rome,  either  for  workmanihip  or  plen- 
tiful fupply.  It  brought  waterfrom  40  miles  diftan>.e, 
througli  great  mountains,  and  over  deep  valleys  ;  being 
built  on  llately  arches,  and  furiiiihing  the  highelf  parts 
of  the  city.  He  made  alfo  an  haven  at  OUia  ;  a  work 
of  fuch  immenfe  expence,  that  his  fuccelfors  were  unable 
to  maintain  it.  But  his  greateft  work  of  all  was  the 
liraining  of  the  lake  Fucinus,  which  was  the  larged  in 
Italy,  and  bringing  its  water  into  the  Tiber,  in  order  10 
ftrengthen  the  current  of  that  river.  For  effcifiing  this, 
among  other  vaft  difficulties,  he  mined  through  a  moun- 
tain of  ftone  three  miles  broad,  and  kept  30,000  men 
employed  for  1  i  years  together. 

To  this  folicitiide  for  the  internal  advantages  of  the 
flate,  he  added  that  of  a  watchful  guardianlhip  over 
the  provinces.  He  rcUored  Judea  to  Herod  Agrippa, 
which  Caligula  had  taken  from  Herod  Antipas,  his 
uncle,  the  man  who  h-id  put  John  the  Baptill  to  death, 
and  who  was  banillied  by  order  of  the  prefent  emperor. 
Claudius  alfo  n  ftored  fuch  princes  to  their  kingdoms 
as  had  been  unji.llly  difpolfelled  by  his  i-redeceMors  ; 
but  deprived  thi.  Lyciar.s  and  Rhodlans  of  their  liber- 
ty, for  having  promoted  inlurrcflions,  and  crucified  fome 
ciii/ens  of  Rone. 

He  even  undertook  to  gratify  the  people  by  foreign 
conqueft.  The  Britons,  who  had,  for  near  loo  years, 
■been  left  lii  i>  le  polielTion  cf  their  own  illand,  began 
to  feek  the  mediation  of  Rome,  to  quell  tlieir  intedine 
commotions.  The  princip;;!  man  who  dcfired  to  fub- 
jcft  his  native  country  to  the  Roman  dominion,  was 
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one  Bericus,  who,  by  many  arguments,  psrAiadcdthe  ftoine. 
emperor  to  make  a  liefcent  upon  the  illand,  magnify- 
ing tlie  advantages  that  would  attend  the  conqueit  of 
it.  In  purfuance  of  his  advice,  therefore,  Plautius  the 
pra;'.or  was  ordered  to  pal's  over  into  Gaul,  and  make 
preparations  for  this  great  expedition.  At  firft,  indeed, 
his  foldiers  feemed  backward  to  embark  ;  declaring, 
lh.it  they  were  unwilling  to  make  war  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  the  world,  for  fo  they  judged  Britain  to  be. 
However,  they  were  at  laft  perfuadeJ  to  go;  and  the 
Britons,  under  the  conduifl  of  their  king  Cynobelinus, 
were  feveral  times  overthrown.  And  thefc  fucccflcs  foon 
after  induced  Claudius  to  go  into  Britain  in  perfon, 
upon  pretence  that  the  natives  were  UiU  feditious,  and 
had  not  delivered  up  lonie  Roman  fugitives  who  had 
t  iken  flielter  among  them  ;  but  for  a  particular  .iccount 
of  the  exploits  ot  tiie  Romans  in  that  illand,  fee  the  ar- 
ticle England.  49t 

But  though  Claudius  gave  in  the  beginning  of  his  is  induced 
reign  the  hieheft  hopes  of  an  happy   continuance,  he ''^' ''1* 
ioon  began  to  lehen  his  care  tor  the  public,  and  to  ^^  <,on,niit 
commit  to  his  favourites  all  the  concerns  of  the  empire,  nianyadls 
This  weak  prince  was   unable   to  act  but  under  the  di-  uf  cruelty, 
rcclion  of  others.     The  chief  of  his  directors  was  his 
wife  Mciialina :  whofe  name  is  almoll  become  a  com- 
mon appellation  to  women  of  abandoned  chaiaflers. 
However,  (he  was  nut  lefs  remarkable  for  her  cruelties 
than  her  lulls  ;  as  by  her  intrigues  fhe  delhoyed  many 
of  the  moll  illullrious  families  of  Rome.     Subordinate 
to  her  were  the  emperor's  treednien  ;  Pallas,  the  trea- 
furer;  Narcilfus,  the  fecretary  of  (late  ;  and  Callillus, 
the  mailer  of  the  requeds.     Thefe  entirely  governed 
Claudius ;  fo  that  he  was  only  left  the  fatigues  of  ce- 
remony, while  they  were  pcifefled  of  all  the  power  of 
the  itaie. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  various  Cruel- 
ties which  thefe  infidious  aJvifers  obliged  the  feeble 
emperor  to  commit:  thofe  againll  his  own  family  will 
fuffice.  Appius  Silanus,  a  jierfon  of  great  merit,  who 
had  been  married  to  ih^- emperor's  ni<nher-in-hw,  was 
put  to  death  upon  the  fuggeliions  of  MclTaJina.  After 
him  he  (lew  both  his  loiis- in-law,  Silanus  and  Pompey, 
and  his  two  nieces  the  Livias,  one  the  daughter  of 
Drufus,  the  other  of  Germanicus  ;  and  all  without  per- 
mitting th.m  to  plead  in  their  detence,  or  even  with- 
out alligniig  any  caufe  for  his  diipleafure.  Great 
numbers  of  others  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  jealcufy  ol  Mef- 
falina  and  her  minions  ;  who  bore  fo  gi-cat  a  f'vay  in 
the  ftate,  that  all  cfliees,  dignities,  and  governments, 
were  entirely  at  ihcir  d  fpolal.  Every  thing  was  put 
to  fale  :  they  took  money  for  pardons  and  penalties ; 
and  accumulated,  by  thefe  means,  fuch  vail  funis,  that 
the  wealth  of  Crocfus  was  conlidered  as  nothing  in  com- 
parifon.  une  day,-  the  emperor  complaining  that  his 
exchequer  was  exh.tulled,  he  was  ludicroully  tulJ,  that 
it  might  be  fuflicic:.tly  repleniflied  if  his  two  treedmen 
would  take  him  into  parinerlh'p.  Still,  however,  du- 
ring fuch  corruptiun,  he  regarded  his  favourites  with 
the  hir'heft  efteem,  and  even  folicited  the  fenatc  to 
grant  lliem  peculiar  marks  of  their  approbation.  Thefe 
difirders  in  the  minifters  of  government  did  not  fail  t® 
produce  confpiracie^  againil  the  emperor.  Statius  Cor- 
vinus  and  Galhis  Alhnius  formed  a  confpitacy  againft 
him.  Two  knights,  whole  names  are  not  told  us,  pri- 
vately   combined  to  alD.Qinatc  him.     But  the    revolt 
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which  gave  him  the  greateft  uneafniefs,  and  which  was 
punilhed  with  the  mofl  unrelenting  feverity,  was  that 
of  Camilius,  his  heutenant  general  in  Dalmatia.  This 
general,  incited  by  many  of  the  principal  men  of  Rome, 
openly  rebelled  againft  himj  and  alUimed  the  title  of 
emperor.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  terrors  of  Clau- 
dius, upon  being  informed  of  this  revolt:  his  nature 
and  his  crimes  had  difpofed  him  to  be  more  cowardly 
tlian  the  reft  of  mankind  ;  fo  that  when  Camilius  com- 
manded him  by  letters  to  relinquifh  the  empire,  and 
retire  to  a  private  ftalion,  he  feemed  inclined  to  obey. 
However,  his  fears  upon  this  occaCon  were  foon  remo- 
ved :  for  the  legions  which  had  declared  for  Camilius 
being  terrified  by  fome  prodigies,  fliortly  after  aban- 
doned him ;  fo  that  the  man  whom  but  five  days  be- 
fore they  had  acknowledged  as  emperor,  they  now 
thought  it  no  infamy  to  deltroy.  The  cruelty  of 
Melfalina  and  her  minions  upon  this  occafion  feemed  to 
have  no  bounds.  They  fo  wrought  upon  the  emperor's 
fears  and  fufpicions,  that  numbers  were  executed  with- 
out trial  or  proof ;  and  fcarce  any,  even  of  thofe  who 
were  but  fufpefted,  efcaped,  unlefs  by  ranfoming  their 
lives  with  their  fortunes. 

By  fuch  cruelties  as  thefe,  the  favourites  of  the  em- 
peror endeavoured  to  eftabhfh  hi<  and  their  own  autho- 
rity :  but  in  order  to  increafe  the  neceffity  of  their  af- 
fiftance,  they  laboured  to  augment  the  greatnefs  of  his 
terrors.  He  now  became  a  prey  to  jealoufy  and  dif- 
quietude.  Being  one  day  in  the  temple,  and  finding 
a  fword  that  was  left  there  by  accident,  he  convened 
the  fenate  in  a  fright,  and  informed  them  of  his  dan- 
ger. After  this  he  never  ventured  to  go  to  any  feaft 
■without  being  furrounded  by  his  guards,  nor  would  he 
fufFer  any  man  to  approach  him  without  a  previous 
fearch.  Thus  w-holly  employed  by  his  anxiety  for  felf- 
prefervation,  he  entirely  left  the  care  of  the  flate  to  his 
favourites,  who  by  degrees  gave  him  a  relilh  for  flaugh- 
ter.  From  this  time  he  feemed  delighted  with  in- 
flifting  tortures  ;  and  on  a  certain  occafion  continued 
a  whole  day  at  the  city  of  Tibur,  waiting  for  an  hang- 
man from  Rome,  that  lie  might  feaft  his  eyes  with  an 
execution  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients.  Nor  was  he 
lefs  regardlefs  of  the  perfons  he  condemned,  than  cruel 
in  the  inflidlion  of  their  punifhment.  Such  was  his  ex- 
treme ftupidity,  that  he  would  frequently  invite  thofe 
to  fupper  whom  he  had  put  to  death  but  the  day  be- ' 
fore  ;  and  often  denied  the  having  given  orders  for 
an  execution,  but  a  few  hours  after  pronouncing  fen- 
tence.  Suetonius  alFures  us,  that  thcie  were  no  lefs 
than  35  fenators,,  and  above  300  knights,  executed  in 
his  reign  ;  and  that  fuch  was  his  unconcern  in  the  midft 
of  {laughter,  ihat  one  of  the  tribunes  bringing  him  an 
account  of  a  certain  fenator  who  was  executed,  he  quite 
forg(it  his  offence,  but  calmly  acquiefced  in  his  punifh- 
ment. 

In  this  manner  was  Claudius  urged  on  by  Meflalina 
to  commit  cruelties,  which  he  confidered  only  as  whole- 
fome  feverities  ;  while,  in  the  mean  time,  Ihe  put  no 
b.  unds  to  her  enormities.  The  impunity  of  her  pall 
vices  only  increafing  her  confidence  to  c:  mmit  new, 
her  deba'icherie-  became  every  day  more  notorious,  and 
her  icwdncf-  exceeded  what  had  ever  been  fecn  at  Rome. 
She  caulcd  fme  women  of  the  firft  quality  to  commit 
adultery  in  the  prefence  of  their  hufbands,  and  deftroy- 
ed  fuch  as  refufed  to  comply.  After  appearing  for 
Vol.  XIV. 


fome  years  infatlable  in  her  defires,  flie  at  length  fixed 
her  afFeiTiions  upon   Caius    Silius,   the  nioft   beautiful ' 
youth  in  Rome.     Her  love  for  the  young  Roman  feem- 
ed to  amount  even  to  madncfs.     She  obliged  him  to  di- 
vorce his  wife  Junia   Syllara,  that  (lie  might  entirely 
pofiefs  him  herfelf.     She    obliged    him    to  accept  of 
immenfe    treafures  and  valuable  prefents  ;  cohabiting 
witli  him  in  the  nioft  open  manner,  and  treating  him 
wirh  the  moft  fliamelefs  familiarity.     The  very  impe- 
rial ornaments  were  transferred  to  liis  houfe  ;  and  the 
emperor's  {laves  and  attendants  had  orders  to  wait  up- 
on the  adulterer.     Nothing  was  wanting  to  complete 
the  infolence  of  their  conduft,  but  their  being  married 
together  ;  and  this  was  foon  after   efTetfled.     They  re- 
lied upon  the  emperor's  imbecility  for  their  fecurity, 
and  only  waited  till  he  retired  to  Oftia  to  put  their  ill- 
judged  projed  in  execution.     In  his  abfence,  they  ce- 
lebrated their    nuptials    witli  all  the  ceremonies  and 
fplendor  which    attend    the    moft    confident  fecurity. 
MelTalina  gave  a  loofe  to  her  paffion,  and  appeared  as  a 
Bacchanalian  with  a  thyrfus  in  her  hand  ;  while  Silius 
aflumed  the    charafter    of  Bacchus,  his    body    being 
adorned  with  robes  imitating  ivy,  and  his  legs  covered 
with  bufkins.     A  troop  of  fingers  and  dancers  attend- 
ed, who  heightened  the  revel  with  the  moft  lafcivious 
fongs  and  the  moft  indecent  attitudes.     In  the  midft  of 
this  riot,  one  Valens,  a  buffoon,  is  faid  to  have  climbed 
a  tree ;  and   being  demanded  what  he  faw,  anfwered 
that  he  perceived  a  dreadful  ftorm  coming  from  Oftia. 
What  this  fellow  fpoke  at  random  was  actually  at  that 
time  in   preparation.     It  feems  that  fome  time,  before 
there  had  been  a  quarrel  between  MefTalina  and  Narcif- 
fus,  the  emperor's  firft  freedman.     This  fubtle  minifter 
therefore  defired    nothing  more   than  an  opportunity 
of  ruining  the  emprefs,  and    he  judged  this  to  be  a 
moft  favourable  occafion.     He  firft  made  the  diicove- 
ry  by  means  of  two  concubines  who  attended  the  em- 
peror, who  were  infirucled  to  inform  him  of  Mefia- 
lina's  marriage  as  the  news  of  the  day,  while  NarcifTus 
himfelf  ftepped  in  to  confirm  their  information.     Find- 
ing it  operated  upon  the   emperor's  fears  as  he  coUld 
wifh,  he  refolved  to  alarm  him  Hill  more  by  a  difcovcry 
of  all  Meffalina's  projeifls  and  attempts.     He  aggrava- 
ted the  danger,  and  urged  the  expediency   of  fpeedily 
punifhing  the  delinquents.     Claudius,  quite  terrified  at 
fo  unexpefted  a  relation,  fuppofed  the  enemy  were  al- 
ready   at    his    gales  ;   and  frequently  interrupted  his 
freedman,  by  afking  if  he  was  ftiil   mafter   of  the  em- 
pire.    Being  affured  that  he  yet  had  it  in  his  power  to 
continue  fo,  he  refolved  to  go  and  punith  the  affront 
offered  to  his  dignity  without  delay.     Nothing  could 
exceed  the  confternation  of  Meffalina  and  her  thought- 
lefs  companions,  upon  being  informed  that  the  empe- 
ror was  coming  to  difturb  their   feftivity.     Every  one 
retired    in    the    utmoft    conl'uficn.     Silius  was  taken. 
Meffalina  took  fhelter  in  fome  gardens  which  flie  had 
lately  feized  upon,  having  expelled  Afiaticos   the  true 
ownier,  and  put  him  to  death.     From  thence  {he  fent 
Brittanicus,  her  only  fon  by  the  emperor,  with  Oflavia 
her  daughter,  to    intercede  for  h.er,  and  implore  his 
mercy.     She    foon    alter    followed  them  herfelf;  but 
Narciffus  had  fo  fort'fied  the  emperor  againft  her  arts, 
and  contrived  fuch  methods  of  diverting  his  attentioa 
from  her  defence,  that  fhe  was  obliged  to  return  \\\  de- 
fpair.     Narcifius  being  thus  far  fucccfiful,  led  Claudius 
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10  liic  l.ouie  CI  lilt  adiiltc:--!,  thirc  fiiowlng  him  tlie 
apartments  aJorneJ  with  tlie  Ipoils  of  his  own  palace; 
nad  then  conjucling  him  to  tl-.e  pnttorian  cair.p,  revi- 
vcvihis  courage  by  j;;iviiig  him  alfuraiKCS  of  the  readi- 
iitl's  of  ih^  loidleii  to  dctend  him.  Having  thus  art- 
fully wrought  upcii  his  fears  and  refentment,  the  wretch- 
ed Siiius  was  ccmmauJeJ  to  appear  ;  who,  making  no 
defence,  was  inftaully  put  to  death  in  the  emperor's 
prefence.  Several  others  Ihared  the  fame  fate;  but 
Meffalina  Qill  HAitered  hcifeUwith  the  hopes  of  pardon. 
She  refolved  to  1-uve  neitlier  prayers  nor  tears  unat- 
lenipted  to  appeafe  the  emperor.  She  fometimes  even 
rave  a  loofo  to  her  refentment,  and  threatened  her  ac- 
rufers  with  vengeance.  Nor  did  Ihe  want  ground  tor 
entCTtaiDing  tlie  moll  favourable  expcilations.  ClaU- 
ilius  having  returned  from  the  execution  of  her  para- 
mour, and  having  allayed  his  refentment  in  a  banquet, 
began  to  relent.  Hi  now  therefore  commanded  his  at- 
tendants to  apprife  that  miferable  creature,  meaning 
Melfalina,  of  his  refolution  to  hear  her  accufation  the 
next  dav,  and  ordered  her  to  be  in  readinefs  with  her 
dcfencci  Tlie  permiffion  to  defend  heil'elf  would  have 
been  fatal  to  Narcillus  ;  wherefore  he  rulhed  out,  and 
ordered  the  tribunes  and  centurions  who  were  in  rea- 
dinefs to  execute  her  immediately  by  the  emperor's 
command.  Claudius  was  informed  of  her  death  in  the 
midll  of  his  banquet ;  but  this  infenlible  idiot  lliowed 
rot  the  lead  appearance  of  emotion.  He  continued  at 
table  with  his  ufual  tranquillity  ;  and  the  day  following, 
while  he  was  fitting  at  dinner,  he  afked  why  Melfalina 
was  abfent,  as  if  he  had  totally  forgotten  her  crimes  and 
lier  pnnilhment. 

Claudius  being  now  a  widower,  declared  publicly, 
that  as  he  had  hitherto  been  unfortunate  in  his  mar- 
riages, he  would  remain  fingle  for  the  future,  and  that 
he  would  be  contented  to  forfeit  his  life  in  cafe  he  broke 
his  refolution.  However,  the  refoluiions  of  Claudius 
were  but  of  fiiort  continuance.  Having  been  accu- 
Itomed  to  live  under  the  controul  of  women,  his  prefent 
freedom  v/as  become  irkforae  to  him,  and  he  was  en- 
tirely unable  to  live  without  a  direiflor.  His  freedmen 
therefore  perceiving  his  inclinati.  ns,  refolved  to  pro- 
cure him  another  wife;  and,  .tfter  fome  deliberation 
they  fixed  upon  Agrippina,  the  daughter  ot  his  bro- 
Thc  cnipc-  ther  Germanicus.  This  woman  was  more  prafiifed  in 
ror  marries  vice  tlian  even  the  fonner  emprefs.  Her  cruelties  were 
Agrippina,  more  vlangerou<,  as  they  were  diredted  with  greater 
caution  :  ihe  had  poifoiicd  her  former  hulband,  to  be 
at  liberty  to  attend  the  calls  of  ambition  ;  and,  perfeft- 
ly  acquainted  with  all  the  infirmities  of  Claudius,  only 
made  ufe  cf  his  power  to  advance  her  own.  However, 
as  the  late  decl.iration  of  Claudius  feemed  to  be  an  ob- 
llacle  to  his  marrying  again,  perfons  were  fuborned  to 
move  in  the  fenatc,  that  he  ihould  be  compelled  to  take 
a  wife,  as  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  com- 
monwealth ;  and  fome  more  determined  flatterers  than 
the  rcll  left  the  houfe,  as  with  a  llion-ugh  refolutiin, 
that  initant,  to  conllrain  him.  When  tiiis  decree  palfed 
in  the  fciute,  Cliudius  had  fearcc  patience  to  contain 
himfelf  a  day  before  the  celel;ration  of  his  nuptials. 
However,  fuch  was  the  dctellatii-ii  in  which  tlie  people 
in  general  held  thefe  incelluous  niatclies,  that  though 
they  were  made  lawlul,  yet  only  one  of  his  tribunes, 
and  one  ol  his  freedmen,  followed  his  example. 

Claudius  having  now  r:ceived  a  new  dirciftor,  fub- 
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mitted  witli  more  implicit  obedience  than  in  any  for- 
mer part  of  his  reign.  Agripptna'a  chiel  aims  weie  to  ^ 
gain  the  fuccelllon  m  favour  ot  her  own  fon  Nero,  and 
to  letafide  the  claims  of  young  liritannicus,  fon  to  tlie 
emperor  and  Mi.lfalina.  For  this  purpofe  Ihe  married 
Nero  to  tlic  einpeior's  daughter  Oetavia,  a  few  days 
after  her  own  marriage.  Not  long  after  this  llie  urged 
the  emperor  to  llrengthen  the  fuccelfion,  in  imitation 
of  hia  piedecelibrs,  by  making  a  new  adoption  ;  and 
caul'cd  liim  to  take  in  her  fon  SSeru,  in  fome  mealure  to 
divide  the  fatigues  of  government.  Her  next  care  was 
to  increafe  her  liun's  popularity,  by  giving  him  Seneca 
for  a  tutor.  This  e.\ceUent  man,  by  birth  a  Spaniard, 
had  been  banilhed  by  Claudius,  upon  the  lalfe  teiti- 
mony  of  Melfalina,  who  had  accufed  him  of  aduitery 
with  Julia  the  emperor's  niece.  The  people  loved  and 
admired  him  for  his  genius,  but  ftill  more  for  his  Itrict 
morality  ;  and  a  part  of  his  reputation  necelfarily  de- 
volved to  his  pupil.  This  fubtle  woman  was  not  lefs 
afliduuus  in  pretending  the  utmoll  atFei51ion  for  Britan- 
nicus ;  whom,  however,  Ihe  refolved  ia  a  proper  time 
to  deltroy  :  but  herjealoufy  was  not  conhned  to  this 
child  only  ;  Ihe,  Ihorlly  alter  her  acceffion,  procured 
the  deaths  of  feveral  ladies  who  liad  been  her  rivals  in 
the  emperor's  alfedionb.  She  dil'placed  the  captains 
of  the  guard,  and  appointed  Burrhus  to  that  command  ; 
a  pcrfon  of  great  military  knowledge,  and  ftrongly  at- 
tached to  her  interells.  From  that  time  Ihe  took  lefs 
pains  to  difguife  her  power,  and  frequently  entered  the 
Capitol  in  a  chariot ;  a  privilege  which  none  before 
were  allowed,  except  of  the  faccrdotal  order. 

In  the  iztli  year  of  this  monarch's  reign,  {he  per- 
fuaded  him  to  rellore  liberty  to  tlie  Rhodians,  of  which 
he  had  deprived  them  fome  years  before  ;  and  to  re- 
mit the  taxes  of  the  city  ilium,  as  having  been  the 
progenitors  of  Rome.  Her  dehgn  in  this  was  to  in- 
creafe the  popularity  of  Nero,  who  pleaded  the  caufe 
of  both  cities  with  great  approbation.  Thus  did  this 
ambitious  woman  take  every  Hep  to  aggrandize  her 
fon,  and  was  even  contented  to  become  hateful  herfelf 
to  the  public,  merely  to  increafe  his  popularity. 

Such  a  very  immoderate  abufe  of  her  power  ferved 
at  1  all  to  awaken  the  emperor's  lulpicions.  Agrippi- 
na's  imperious  temper  began  to  grow  unfupportable  to 
him  ;  and  he  was  heard  to  declare,  when  healed  with 
wine,  that  it  was  his  fate  to  lutFer  tlie  diloiders  of  his 
wives,  and  to  be  tiieir  execuiionei.  Tliis  expreihon 
funk  deep  on  her  mind,  and  engaged  all  her  faculties 
to  prevent  the  blow.  Her  firlt  care  was  to  remove 
Narcillus,  whom  (he  hated  upon  many  accounts,  but 
particularly  tor  his  attachment  to  Claudius.  This  mini- 
iler,  for  fome  time,  oppofcd  her  dehgns ;  but  at  length 
thought  lit  to  retire,  by  a  voluntary  exile,  into  Campa- 
nia. The  unhappy  emperor,  thus  expofed  to  all  the 
machinations  ct  his  inlldious  confort,  feemed  entirely 
regardlefs  cf  the  dangers  that  threatened  his  deftruc- 
tion.  His  atfedion  lor  Britannicu^  was  perceived  every 
day  to  increafe,  which  lerved  alio  to  iiiercale  the  vigi- 
lance and  jealoufy  of  Agrippina.  She  now,  therefore, 
refolved  not  to  deier  a  crime  which  Ihe  had  meditated 
a  long  while  before;  namely,  that  of  poifoning  her 
hulband.  hhe  for  fome  time,  however,  debated  with 
herfell  in  what  maniier  Ihe  liiould  adnilniller  the  poi- 
fon ;  as  Ihe  i'carcd  too  llrong  a  dole  would  difcover  her 
treachery,  and  one  too  weak  might  fail  of  its  elTecf . 
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At  length  flje  determined  upon  a  polibn  of  fingular  ef- 
ficacy to  deftroy  his  intellefts,  and  yet  not  fuddenly  to 
terminate  his  life.  As  fhe  had  been  long  converfantin 
this  horrid  praftice,  fhe  applied  to  a  woman  called 
Locvjla,  notorious  for  allifting  on  fuch  occafions.  The 
poifon  was  given  to  the  emperor  among  mulhrooms,  a 
di(h  he  was  particularly  fond  of.  Shortly  after  having 
eaten,  he  dropped  down  infenfibk  ;  but  this  caufed 
no  alarm,  as  it  was  ufual  with  him  to  fit  eating  till  he 
had  ftupified  all  his  faculties,  and  was  obliged  to  be 
carried  oflF  to  his  bed  from  the  table.  However,  his 
conrtitution  feemed  to  overcome  the  effefls  of  the  po- 
tion, when  Agrippina  refolved  to  make  fure  of  him  : 
wherefore  (he  direiSed  a  wretched  phyfician,  who  was 
her  creature,  to  thruft  a  poifoned  feather  down  his 
throat,  under  pretence  of  making  him  vomit ;  and  this 
difpatched  him. 

The  reign  of  the  emperor,  feeble  and  impotent  as 
he  was,  produced  no  great  calamities  in  the  !late, 
fince  his  cruelties  were  chiefly  levelled  at  thofe  about 
his  perfon.  The  lift  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  at  this 
time  amounted  to  fix  millions  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
four  thoufand  fouls  ;  a  number  little  inferior  to  all 
the  people  of  England  at  this  day.  The  general  cha- 
rafter  of  tlie  times  was  that  of  corruption  and  luxury  ; 
but  the  military  fpiric  of  Rome,  though  much  relaxed 
from  its  former  feverity,  ftill  continued  to  awe  man- 
kind ;  and  though  during  this  reign,  the  empire  might 
be  juftly  faid  to  be  without  a  head,  yet  the  terror  of 
the  Roman  name  alone  kept  the  nations  in  obedience. 

Claudius  being  deftroyed,  Agrippina  took  every  pre- 
caution to  conceal  his  death  from  the  public,  until  ihe 
had  fettled  her  meafures  for  fecuring  the  fucceffion. 
A  ftrong  guard  was  placed  at  all  the  avenues  of  the 
palace,  while  (he  amu(ed  the  people  with  various  re- 
ports ;  at  one  time  giving  out  that  he  was  l^ill  alive  ; 
at  another,  that  he  was  recovering.  In  the  mean- 
while, (he  made  fure  of  the  perfon  of  young  Britan- 
nicus,  under  a  pretence  of  affeftion  for  him.  Like 
one  overcome  with  the  extremity  of  her  grief,  (he  held 
the  child  in  her  arms,  calling  him  the  dear  image  of 
his  father,  and  thus  preventing  his  efcape.  She  nfcd 
the  fame  precautions  with  regard  to  his  fifters,  0<fla- 
via  and  Antonia  ;  and  even  ordered  an  entertainment 
Ntro  fuc-  '"  '^^  palace,  as  if  to  amufe  the  emperor  At  lall, 
«cedstothe  ^^^^"  3"  things  were  adjufted,  the  palace-gates  were 
empire.  thrown  open,  and  Nero,  accompanied  by  Burrhus, 
prefeifl  of  the  Prxtorian  guards,  iffued  to  receive  the 
congratulations  of  the  people  and  the  army.  The  co- 
horts then  attending,  proclaimed  him  with  the  loudeft 
acclamations,  though  not  without  making  fome  inqui- 
ries after  Britannicus.  He  was  carried  in  a  chariot  to 
the  reft  of  the  army  ;  wherein  having  made  a  fpeech 
proper  to  the  occafion,  and  promillng  them  a  donation, 
in  the  manner  of  his  predecelTors,  he  was  declared  em- 
peror by  the  army,  the  fenate,  and  the  people. 

Nero's  firft  care  was,  to  ihow  all  polFible  refpe<fl  to 
the  deceafed  emperor,  in  order  to  cover  the  guilt  of 
his  death.  His  obfeqnies  were  performed  with  a  pomp 
equal  to  that  of  Augultus :  the  young  emperor  pro- 
nounced his  funeral  oration,  and  he  was  canonized 
among  the  gods.  The  funeral  oration,  though  fpokcn 
by  Nero,  was  drawn  up  by  Seneca  ;  and  it  was  remark- 
ed, that  this  was  the  firft  time  a  Roman  emperor  need- 
ed tlie  afiiftance  of  another's  elo<iBence. 
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Nero,  though  but  17  years  of  age,  began  his  reign  K-"".*. 
with  the  general  approbation  of  mankind  As  he  ow.  "-^^--^ 
ed  the  empire  to  Agrippir.a,  fo  in  the  beginning  he 
(^ubmitted  to  her  di.eaions  with  the  moft  implicit  obe- 
dience.  On  her  part,  Ihe  feemed  refolved  on  govern- 
ing with  her  natural  ferocitv,  aud  confidered  her  pri- 
vate  animofities  as  the  only  rule  to  guide  her  in  pub. 
he  juftice.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Claudius, 
(he  caufed  Silanus,  the  pro-conful  of  Afia,  to  be  af- 
faQinated  upon  very  (light  fufpicions,  and  without 
ever  acquainting  tlie  emperor  with  her  defign.  The 
next  objea  of  her  refentment  was  NarcifFus,  the  late 
emperor's  (avourite  ;  a  man  equally  notorious  for  the 
greatnefs  of  his  wealth  and  the  number  of  his  crime. 
He  was  obliged  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  Agrlp- 
pina's  order,  though  Nero  refufed  his  confent. 

This  bloody  oufet    would    have    been  foUowed  by  His  cxcel- 
many  feventies  of   the  fame  nature,  had  not  Seneca  lent  a<l„>i. 
and  Burrhus,  the  emperor's  tut- r  and  general,  oppo- '"'''•"'"° 
led.      1  hefe   worthy   men,  although  they   owed    their  '''""  '"'" 
rife  to  the  emprefs,  were  above   being  the  inftruments ''""' 
of  her  cruelty.     They,  therefore,  combined  togeth.r  in 
an  oppofit:on  ;    and  gaining  the    young  emperor  on 
their  fide,  formed  a   plan  of  power,  at  once  the  mod 
merciful  and  wile.     The  beginning  of  this  monarch's 
reign,  while  he  continued  to  v.&  by  their  counfel,,  has 
always  been  confidcied  as  a  model  for  fucceedintr  prin- 
ces to  govern  by.     The  famous  emperor  Trajan  uftd 
to  fay,  "  That  for  the  firft  five  years  of  this  prince  all 
other  governments  came  (hort  of  his."      In  faft,  the 
young  monarch  knew  fo  well  how  to  conceal  his  innate 
depravity,  that  his  neareft    friends    could  fcarce  per- 
ceive his  virtues  to  be  but  affumed.     He  appeared  juft, 
liberal,  and  humane.     When  a  warrant  for  the  execu- 
tion of  a  criminal  was  brought  to  him  to  be  figned,  he 
was  heard  to  cry  out,  with  feeming  concern,  '"■  ^Vould 
to  Heaven  that  I  had  never  learned  to  write  !"     The 
fenate,  upon  a  certain  occafion,  giving  him  their  ajj- 
plaufe  for  the  regularity  and  juftice  of  his  adminiftra- 
tion  ;  he   replied  with   lingular  modefty,  "  That  they 
(hould  defer  their  thanks  till  he  had  deferved  them." 
His  condefcendon  and  affability  were  not  lefs  than  his 
other  virtues  ;  fo  that  the  Romans  began  to  think,  that 
the  clemency  of  this  prince  would   compenfate  for  the 
tyranny  of  his  prcdeceffors. 

In  the  mean  time,  Agrippina,    who  was  excluded 
from  any  (hare  in  goi'emmcnt,  attempted,  by  every 
pofTible  method,    to    maintain    her    declining    power. 
Perceiving  that  her  fon  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  freed- 
woman,   named  yl2c,  and  dreading  the  influence  of  a 
concubine,   (he  tried  every  art  to  prevent  his  growing 
paffion.     However,  in  fo  corrupt  a  court,  it  was  no 
difficult  matter  for  the  crriperor    to  find  other  confi- 
dents ready  to   aflift  him   in  his  wifhes.     The  gratifi- „   *'^^ 
cation  of  his  paffion,  therefore,  in  this  inftance,  only  Tok«  hi» 
fervcd  to  increafe  his  hatred  for  the  emprefs.     Nor  was  mot-htr.! 
it  long  before  he  gave   evident   maiks  of  his  difobe- 
dience,    by  difplacing  Pallas   her  chief  favourite.     It 


was  upon  thi*  occafion  that  (lie  firft  perceived  the  total 
decienfion  of  her  authority  ;  which  threw  her  imo  the 
moft  ungovernable  fury.  In  order  to  give  terror  to 
her  rage,  (lie  proclaimed  tl;at  Britannicus,  the  real 
heir  to  the  throne,  was  ftill  living,  and  in  a  condition 
to  receive  his  father's  empire,  which  was  now  polfefTcd 
by  an  ufurper.  She  threatened  ty  go  to  the  camp,  and 
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there  expofe  his  b-arcnels  anJ  !ier  ovrn,  invoking  all 
the  luriis  to  her  a(Iill:inc<:.  Thel'e  menaces  lervsJ  to 
alarm  the  fulpiclons  ot'  N'ero  ;  who,  though  apparently 
guideJ  by  liis  govcrnorj,  yet  had  begun  to  give  way 
,  to  hij  natural  depravity.  He,  therflbre,  determined 
upoii  the  death  ot  Brit.iiinicus,  and  contrived  to  have 
him  poilbned  at  a  public  banquet.  Agrippina,  how- 
ever, ftill  retained  her  natural  ferocity  :  (he  took  every 
opportunity  of  obliging  and  flattering  the  tribunes  and 
Cfnturions  ;  (lie  heaped  up  treafurcs  with  a  rapacity 
beyond  her  natural  avarice  ;  all  her  aflirns  feemed  cal- 
cul.ited  to  raife  a  faiSion,  and  make  herfelf  formidable  to 
the  emperor.  \VhereupanNcro  commanded  her  German 
guard  to  he  taken  from  her,  and  obliged  her  to  lodge 
cut  of  the  palace.  He  alfo  forbade  particular  perfons 
to  vitit  her,  and  went  Limfelt  but  rarely  and  ceremo- 
nioufly  to  pay  her  his  refpcSs.  She  now,  tliercfore, 
began  to  tind,  that,  witi)  the  emperor's  favour,  Ihe  had 
loll  tl'.c  afliduity  ot  her  friends.  She  was  even  accufed 
by  Silana  of  confpiring  againft  lier  fon,  and  of  dcfign- 
ing  to  marry  Plautius,  a  perfon  defccnded  from  Au- 
guilus,  and  of  making  him  emperor,  A  fhort  time 
after,  P.ilh.s,  her  favourite,  together  with  Burrh\is, 
vere  arraigned  for  a  fimilar  ofi'ence,  and  intending  to 
let  up  Cornelius  Sylla.  Thefc  informations  being  pro- 
ved void  of  any  foundation,  the  informers  were  banilli- 
ed  ;  a  punilhment  wliich  was  confidered  as  very  inade- 
quate to  the  greatnefs  of  the  offence. 

As  Nero  increafed  in  years,  his  crimes  feemed  to 
incre.-ife  in  equal  proportion.  He  now  began  to  find  a 
pleafure  in  running  about  the  city  by  night,  difguifed 
like  a  flave.  In  this  vile  habit  he  entered  taverns  and 
brotliels,  attended  by  the  lewd  miniftcrs  of  his  plea- 
furcs,  attempting  the  lives  of  fuch  as  oppofed  him, 
and  frequently  endangering  his  own.  In  imitation  of 
the  emperor's  example,  numbers  of  profligate  young 
men  infeiled  the  ftrcets  likcwife  ;  fo  that  every  night 
the  city  was  filled  with  tumult  and  diibrder.  How- 
ever, the  people  bore  all  thel'e  levities,  which  they  af- 
cribed  to  the  emperor's  youth,  with  patience,  having 
cccafion  every  day  to  experience  his  liberality,  and  ha- 
ving aJfo  been  gratified  by  the  aboHtion  of  many  of 
their  taxes.  The  provinces  alfo  were  no  way  aifeded 
by  thefe  riots  ;  for  except  difturbances  on  tlie  fide  of 
the  Parthians,  which  were  foon  fupprelfed,  they  enjoyed 
Uie  mod  perftiS  traiuiuillity. 

But  thoic  fenfualities,  which,  for  the  firfl  four  years 
of  his  reign,  produced  but  few  diforders,  in  the  fifth 
became  alarming.  He  firll  began  to  tranfgrefs  the 
bounds  of  decency,  by  publicly  abandoning  Cflavia, 
his  prcfent  wife,  and  then  by  taking  Poppca,  the  wife 
of  his  favourite  Otho,  a  woman  more  celebrated  for 
her  beauty  than  her  virtues.  This  was  anotlicr  grating 
circumflance  to  Agripprna,  who  vainly  ufed  all  her  in- 
tereft  to  difgrace  Poppca,  and  reinflate  herfclf  in  her 
fon's  loft  favour.  Hifiorians  afiett,  that  fhe  even  offer- 
ed ^to  fatisfy  his  paflion  herfelf,  by  an  incefluous  com- 
pliance ;  and  that,  hml  not  Seneca  intcrpofed  the  fon 
■would  have  joined  in  tlie  mother's  crime.  This  how- 
ever, does  not  feem  probable,  fince  wc  find  Poppca  vic- 
torious, f(  0:1  after,  in  the  contention  of  intereds  ;  and 
at  laft  impelling  Nero  to  parricide,  to  fatisfy  her  re- 
venge.  She  began  her  arts  by  urging  htm  to  divorce 
his  prefent  wife,  and  marry  hcrlllf :  llic  reproached  him 
as  a  pupil,  wlio  wanted  not  only^powcr  overotiicrs,  but 


liberty  to  direiflhimfe'r.  She  infinmteJ  the  dangerous  Romr. 
defigns  of  Agrippina  ;  and,  by  degrees  accultomed  ''i»'^>^~»' 
his  mind  to  reliciS  on  parricide  without  horror.  His 
cruelties  againll  his  motlier  began  rather  by  various  cir- 
cumftances  of  petty  malice  than  by  any  downright  in- 
jury. He  encouraged  feveral  perfons  to  te.^fe  her  with 
litigious  fuits ;  and  employed  Ibme  of  the  meannefl  of 
the  people  to  fing  fatirical  fongs  againft  her,  under  her 
windows :  but,  at  laft,  finding  thefe  ineficiflual  in 
breaking  her  fpirit,  he  refolved  on  putting  her  to  death. 
Plis  firft  attempt  was  by  poifon  ;  but  this,  though  twice 
repeated,  proved  inefFciHual,  as  (he  had  fortified  her 
conftitution  againft  it  by  antidotes.  This  lailine,  a  fhip 
was  contrived  in  fb  artificial  a  manner  as  to  fall  to  pieces 
in  the  water  ;  on  board  of  which  fhc  W'as  invited  to  fail 
to  the  coalls  of  Calabria.  However,  this  plot  was  as 
incfFciflual  as  the  former  :  the  mariners,  not  being  ap- 
prifcd  of  the  fecret,  difturbed  eacli  othes's  operations  ; 
fo  that  the  (hip  not  finking  as  readily  as  was  expeiScd, 
Agrippina  found  means  to  continue  fwimming,  till  (he 
was  taken  up  by  fome  tiading  vefTels  paffing  that  way. 
Nero  finding  all  iiis  machinations  were  dilcovered,  re- 
folved to  throw  off  the  mafk,  and  put  her  openly  to 
death,  without  further  delay.  He  therefore  caufed  a 
report  to  be  fpread,  that  flie  had  confpired  againft  him, 
and  that  a  poniard  was  dropped  at  his  feet  by  one  who 
pretended  a  command  from  Agrippina  to  alFaffinate 
him.  In  coniequcnce  of  this,  he  applied  to  his  gover- 
nors Seneca  and  Burrhus,  for  their  advice  how  to  aft, 
and  their  affiftance  in  ridding  him  of  his  fears.  Things 
were  now  come  to  fuch  a  crifis,  that  no  middle  way 
could  be  taken  ;  and  either  Nero  or  Agrippina  was  to 
fall.  Seneca,  therefore,  kept  a  profound  lilence  ;  while 
Burrhus,  with  more  refblution,  refufed  to  be  perpetra- 
tor of  fo  great  a  crime  ;  alleging,  that  the  army  was 
entirely  devoted  to  all  the  defcendants  of  Casfar,  and 
would  never  be  brouglit  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  any  of  his  f^imily.  In  this  embarrallment, 
Auicetus,  the  contriver  of  the  (hip  abovementioned, 
offtied  his  fervices ;  which  Nero  accepted  with  the 
greateftjoy,  crying  out,  "  That  then  was  the  firft  mo- 
ment he  ever  found  hinifelf  an  emperor."  This  freed* 
man,  therefore,  taking  with  him  a  body  of  foldiers, 
furrounded  the  houfe  of  Agrippina,  and  then  forced  305 
open  the  doors.  The  executioners  having  dlfpatched  her  Caufcs  his 
with  feveral  wounds,  left  her  dead  on  the  couch,  and  n-other  to 
went  to  inform  Nero  of  what  they  had  done.  Some  ''^  "'"■'^cf- 
hiftorians  fay,  that  Nero  came  immediately  to  view  ih« 
body;  thiithe  continued  to  gaze  upon  it  with  pleafure, 
and  ended  his  Iiorrid  fuivey,  by  cooly  obferving,  that 
he  never  thought  his  mother  had  been  fo  handfbme. — 
However  this  be,  he  vindicated  his  conduft  next  day 
to  the  fenatc ;  who  not  only  excufed,  iiut  applauded 
his   impiety.  304 

All  the  bounds  of  virtue  being  thus  broken  down.  Folly  and 
Nero  now  gave  a  loofc  to  his  appetites,  that  were  not  nK-aimcfs 
only  fordid  but  inhuman.  There  feemed  an  odd  con- 
traft  in  his  difpofilion  ;  for  while  he  praftifcd  cruelties 
which  were  fulficient  to  make  the  mind  fhudder  witll 
horror,  he  was  fond  of  thofe  amufing  arts  that  foften 
and  refine  the  heart.  He  was  particularly  addiftcd,  even 
from  childhood,  to  mufic,  and  not  totally  ignorant  of 
poetry.  But  chariot-driving  was  liis  favourite  purluit. 
He  never  milled  the  circus  when  chariot-races  were  to 
be  exhibited    ilierc  ;  appearing  at    firft  privately,  and 
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.Rome,  fooii  after  publicly  ;  till  atlalt,  his  paffion  increafingby  carrjid  out.  Nay,  it  is  faid,  that  feveral  women  were 
"^'^■"^''^  indulgence,  he  was  not  content  with  being  merely  a  delivered  in  the  theatre.  Soldiers  were  placed  in  feveral 
fpedator,  but  rcfolved  to  become  one  of  the  principal  parts  to  obferve  the  looks  and  geftiires  of  tlielpe'fl^tors 
performers.  His  governors,  however,  did  all  in  their  either  to  dire-5t  them  where  to  point  ihcir  applaufe,  or 
power  to  reftrain  this  perverted  ambition  ;  bi;t  finding  reftrain  their  difplcafure.  An  old  fenator,  named  Fef- 
him  reliilute,  they  inclofed  a  fpace  of  ground  in  the  /a/fa/),  afterwards  emperor,  happening  to  fill  aGeep  up- 
valley  of  the  Vatican,  where  he   firfl  exhibited   only  to    on  ore  of  thsfc  occafions,  very  narrowly  efc.iped  with 

his  life. 

After  being  fatigued  with  the  praifcs   of  his   coun- 
trymen, Nero  refolved   upon  going  over  into    Greece, 
to  receive  new    theatrical  honours.     The  occafion  was 
this.    The  cities  of  Greece  had  made  a  law  to  fend  him 
the  crowns  from  all  the  games  ;  and  deputies  were  ac- 
cordingly difpatched  with  this  (to  him)  important  em- 
balFy.     As  he  one  day  entertaii.ed  ihem  at  his  table  in 
the  moft   fumptu  jus  manner,  and  converfed  with  them 
with  the  utmolt  familiarity,  they  intreated  to  hear  him 
fing.     Upon  his  complying,  the  artful  Greeks  teftified 
all  the  marks  t.f  ecilafy  and   rapture.     Applaufi-s  Co 
warm  were  peculiarly  pleafing  to  Nero :  he  could  not 
refrain  from  crying  out,  That  the    Greeks   alone  wera 
worthy  to  hear  him  ;  and  accordingly  prepared  without 
delay  to  go  into  Greece,  where  he  fpent  the  whole  year 
enfuing.     In   this  journey,  his  retinue  refembled  an  ar- 
my in  number  ;  but  it  was  only  compofed  of  fingers, 
dancers,  taylors,  and  other  attendants  upon  the  theatre. 
He  palled  over  all  Greece,  and  exhibited  at  all  their 
games,  which  he  ordered  to  be  celebrated  in  one  year. 
At  the  Olympic  games  he  refolved  to  (how  the  people 
fomething  extraordinary  ;  wherefore,  he  drove  a  cha- 
riot with  10  horfes ;  but  being  unable  to  fullain  the  vio- 
lence of  the  motion,  he  was  driven  from  his  feat.     The 
fpeftators,  however,  gave  their  unanimous  npplaufe,  and 
he  was  crowned  as  conqueror.     In  this  manner  he  ob- 
tained the  prize  at  the  Iilhmian,  Pylhian,  and  Nemean 
games.     The  Greeks  were  not  fparing  of  their  crowns  ; 
he  obtained     itJoo    of  them.     An  unfortunate  finger 
happened  to  oppofc  him  on  one  of  thefe  occafions,  and 
exerted  all   the   powers  of  his  art,   which,  it  appears, 
were  prodigious.     But  he  feems  to  h.ive  been  a  better 
finger  than  a  politician  ;  for  Nero  ordered  him  to  be 
killed  on  the  fpot.     Upon  his  return   from   Greece,  he 
entered  Naples,  through  a  breach  in    the  walls  of  the 
city,  as  was  cuftomary  with  thofe  who  were  conquerors 
in  the  Olympic  games.     But  all  the  fplendor  of  his  re- 
turn was  referved  for  his  entry  into   Rome.     There  he 
appeared  feated   in  the  chariot  of  Augudus,  drelfed  in 
robes  of  purple,  and  crowned   v/ith   wild  olive,  which 
was  the  Olympic  garland.   He  bore  in  his  hand  the  Py- 
thian crown,  and  had  11 00  more  carried  before  hira. — 
Befide  him  fat  one  Diodorus,  a  mufician;  and  behind 
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fume  chf  fen  fpedtators,  but  (liorlly  after  invited  the 
whole  town.  The  praifes  of  his  flattering  fubjeds  on- 
ly llimul.ited  him  dill  more  to  thefe  unbecoming  pur- 
fuits :  fo  that  he  now  refolved  to  ailume  a  new  charac- 
ter, and  to  appear  as  a  finger  upon  the  llage. 

His  paffion  for  mufic,  as  was  obferved,  was  no  lefs 
natural  to  him  than  the  former  ;  but  as  it  v.-as  lefs  man- 
ly, fo  he  endeavoured  to  defend  it  by  the  example  of 
fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  men,  who  pradliied  it  with 
the  fame  fondnels.  He  had  been  inflruvfted  in  the 
principles  of  this  art  from  his  childhood  ;  and  upon 
his  advancem:!it  to  the  empire,  he  had  put  himfelf 
under  the  moft  celebrated  mafters.  He  patiently  fub- 
niitted  to  their  inftruclions,  and  ufed  all  thofe  methods 
which  fingers  praflife,  either  to  mend  the  voice,  or 
improve  its  volubility.  Yet,  notwithftanding  all  his 
aliiduity,  his  voice  was  but  a  wretched  one,  being  both 
feeble  and  unpleafant.  However,  he  was  refolved  to 
produce  it  to  the  public,  fuch  as  it  was  ;  for  flattery, 
lie  knew,  would  fupply  every  deficiency.  His  firft  pub- 
lic appearance  was  at  games  of  his  own  inflitution,  call- 
ed yuTr«//«  ;  where  he  advanced  upon  the  ftage,  tuning 
his  inftrument  to  his  voice  with  great  appearance  of 
Ikill.  A  group  of  tribunes  and  centurions  attended 
behind  him;  when  his  eld  governor  Burihus  flood  by 
his  hopeful  pupil,  with  indignation  in  his  countenance, 
and  praifes  on  his  lips. 

He  was  defirous  alfo  of  becoming  a  poet :  but  he 
was  unwilling  to  undergo  the  pain  of  ftudy,  which  a 
proficiency  in  that  art  requires  ;  he  was  defirous  of  be- 
ing a  poet  ready  made.  For  this  purpofe,  he  got  to- 
gether feveral  perfons,  who  were  conlidered  as  great  wits 
at  court,  thotigh  but  very  little  known  as  fuch  to  the 
public.  Thefe  attended  him  with  verfes  which  they 
had  compofed  at  home,  or  which  they  blabbed  out  ex- 
temporanecudy  ;  and  the  whole  of  their  compofitinns 
being  tacked  together,  by  his  direflion,  was  called  a 
focm.  Nor  was  he  vv-ithout  his  philofophers  alfo  ;  he 
took  a  pleafure  in  hearing  their  debates  after  fupper, 
but  he  heard  them  merely  for  his  amufement. 

Furnifhed  with  fuch  talents  as  thefe  for  giving 
pleafure,  he  was  refolved  to  make  the  tour  of  his  em- 
pire, and  give  the  moft  public  difplay  of  his  .abilities 
wherever  he  came.  The  place  of  his  firft  exhibition, 
upon  leaving  Rome,  was  Naples.  The  crowds  there 
were  fo  great,  and  the  cuiiofity  of  the  people  fo  ear- 
ned in  hearing  him,  that  they  did  not  perceive  an 
earthquake  that  happened  while  he  was   finging.     His 


him  followed  a  band  cf  fingcis,  as  numerous  as  a  le- 
gion, who  fuug  in  honour  of  his  victories.  Tiie  fenate, 
the  knights,  and  the  people,  attended  this  puerile  page- 
ant, filling  tlif  air  with  their  actlanutions.     The  whole 


defire  of  gaining  the  fuperiority   over  the  other  aftors    city  was  illuminrted,  every  dreet  fmoked  with  incenfe  ; 


was  truly  ridiculous :  he  made  intereft  with  his  judge?, 
revikd  his  competitors,  formed  private  faiflions  to  fup- 
port  him,  all  in  imitation  of  thofe  who  got  their  liveli- 
hood upon  the  ftage.  While  he  continued  to  i)erform, 
no  m  in  was  permitted  to  depart  from  tlie  theatre,  upon 
any  pretence  whatfoever.  Some  were  fo  fatigued  with 
hearing  him,  that  they  leaped  privately  from  the  walls, 
or  pretended  to  fall  into  fainting  fits,  in    order   to  be 


wherever  he  pa'i'eJ,  viclims  were  flain  ;  the  pavement 
was  ftrewed  with  faftVon,  while  garlands  of  flowers, 
ribbons,  fowls,  and  pafties,  (for  fo  we  are  told),  were 
fliowered  down  upon  him  from  the  windows  as  he  paff- 
ed  along.  So  many  honours  only  inflamed  his  defires 
of  acquii  ing  new  ;  he  at  laft  becan  to  take  lefTons  in 
wreftling  ;  willing  to  imitate  Hercules  in  drength,  as 
he  had  rivalled  Apollo  in  aftivity.     He   alfo  caufed  a 

lion 
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Rome,     lion  of  pafteboar J  to  be  made  wiili  great  art,  againft 
^••"'^■''''^  which  he   undauntedly  appeared  in  the  theatre,  and 
Aruck  it  down  with  a  blow  of  his  club. 

But  his  cruelties  even  outdid  all  his  other  extrava- 
gancies, a  complete  lirt  of  which  would  exceed  the  li- 
mits of  the  prtfcnt  aiticlc.  He  was  ofteu  heard  to 
obferve,  that  he  had  rather  be  hated  than  loved.  When 
one  happened  ti  fay  in  his  prefence,  That  the  world 
305  might  be  bunied  when  he  was  dead  :  "  Nay,"  replied 
Uorutng  of  Nero,  "  let  it  be  burnt  while  I  am  alive."  In  f  ift,  a 
•Rome.  ereat  part  of  the  city  of  Rome  was  confumed  by  fire 
fhortly  after.  This  remarkable  conflagration  took  place 
in  the  nth  year  of  Nero's  reign.  The  fire  began 
among  certain  fhops,  in  which  were  kept  fuch  goods  as 
were  proper  to  feed  it  ;  and  fpread  every  way  with  fuch 
amazing  rapidity,  that  its  havock  was  felt  in  diftant 
flreets,  before  any  meafures  to  ftop  it  could  be  tried. 
Befides  an  infinite  number  of  common  houfes,  all  the 
noble  monuments  of  antiquity,  all  the  (lately  palaces, 
temples,  porticoes,  with  goods,  riches,  furniture,  and 
merchandize,  to  an  immenfe  value,  were  devoured  by 
the  flames,  which  raged  firft  in  the  low  regions  of  the 
city,  and  then  mounted  to  the  higher  with  fuch  terrible 
violence  and  impetuofity,  as  tofrolbate  all  relief.  The 
fhrieks  of  the  women,  the  various  efforts  of  fonie  en- 
deavouring to  fave  the  young  and  tender,  of  others  at- 
tempting to  afflftthe  aged  and  infirm,  and  the  hurry  of 
fuch  as  firove  only  to  provide  for  themfelves,  occafion- 
ed  a  muiu;U  interruption  and  univerfal  confufion.  Many, 
while  they  chiefly  regarded  the  danger  that  purfued 
them  from  behind,  found  themfelves  fuddenly  involved 
in  the  flames  before  and  on  every  fide.  If  they  efcaped 
into  the  quarters  adjoining,  or  into  the  parts  quite  re- 
mote, there  too  they  met  with  the  devouring  flames. 
.■\t  laft,  not  knowing  whither  to  fly,  nor  where  to  feek 
fanftuary,  they  abandoned  the  city,  and  repaired  to  the 
open  fields.  Some,  out  of  defpair  for  the  lofs  of  their 
whole  fubftance,  others,  through  tendernefs  for  their 
children  and  relations,  whom  they  had  not  been  able  to 
fnatch  from  the  flames,  fuffered  themfelves  to  periih  in 
them,  tliough  they  might  eafily  Jiave  found  means  to 
cfcape.  No  man  dared  to  ftop  the  progrcfs  of  die  fire, 
there  being  many  who  had  no  otlierbiifinefs  but  to  pre- 
vent with  repeated  menaces  all  attempts  of  that  nature; 
nay,  fomc  were,  in  the  face  of  the  public,  feen  to 
throw  lighted  fire-brands  into  the  houfes,  loudly  decla- 
ring that  tliey  were  authorifed  fo  to  do ;  but  whether 
this  was  only  a  device  to  plunder  more  freely,  or  in  rea- 
lity they  had  fuch  orders,  wis  never  certainly  known. 

Nero,  who  was  then  ,at  .Antium,  did  not  offer  to  re- 
turn to  the  city,  till  he  heard  that  the  flimcs  were  a.l- 
vancing  to  his  palace,  which,  after  his  arrival,  was,  in 
fpite  of  all  oppofition,  burnt  down  to  the  ground, 
with  all  the  houfes  adjoining  to  it.  However,  Nero,  af- 
iefting  companion  for  the  multitude,  thus  vagabond 
and  bereft  of  their  dwellings,  laid  open  the  field  of 
Mars,  and  all  tlie  great  edifices  erected  there  by  Agrip- 
pa,  and  even  his  own  gardens.  He  likewife  caufed  ta- 
bernacles to  be  reared  in  hafte  for  the  reception  of  tlic 
forlorn  populace  ;  from  Oflia,  too,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing cities,  were  brought,  by  his  oiders,  all  forts  of  fur- 
r.iture  and  neccffarlcs,  and  the  price  of  corn  was  confi- 
der.ibly  lelfened.  But  thcl'c  bounties,  however  generous 
and  popular,  were  beflowed  in  vain,  bccaufe  a  report 
vsaj  fpread  abroad,  that,  duii  .g  tlie  time  of  this  gene. 
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r.il  conflagration,  he  mounted  his  domeftic  flage,  and  Rome, 
fung  the  deftrudion  of  Troy,  comparing  the  prefent  ^'■'"^''"^ 
defolation  to  the  celebrated  calamities  of  antiquity.  At 
length,  on  the  fixth  day,  the  fury  of  the  flames  was 
flopped  at  the  foot  of  mount  Efquiline,  by  levelling 
witli  the  ground  an  infinite  number  of  buildings  ;  fo 
that  the  fire  found  nothing  to  encounter  but  the  open 
fields  and  empty  air. 

But  fcarce  had  the  late  alarm  ceafed,  when  the  fire 
broke  out  anew  with  frelli  rage,  but  in  places  more 
wide  and  fpacious  ;  whence  fewer  perfons  wer<^  deftroy- 
ed,  but  more  temples  and  public  porticoes  were  over- 
thrown. As  this  fecond  conflagration  broke  out  in  cer- 
tain build  ngs  belonging  to  Tigellinus,  they  were  both 
generally  afcribed  to  Nero  ;  and  it  was  conjeiftured, 
that,  by  deftroying  tlie  old  city,  he  aimed  at  the  glory 
of  building  a  new  one,  and  calling  it  by  his  name.  Of 
the  fourteen  quarters  into  which  Rome  was  divided,  four 
remained  entiie,  three  were  laid  in  afhes,  and,  in  the  fe- 
ven  others,  there  remained  here  and  there  a  few  houfes, 
miferably  lliattered,  and  half  confumed.  Among  the 
many  ancient  and  ftately  edifices,  which  the  rage  of  the 
flames  utterly  confumed,  Tacitus  reckons  the  temple  de- 
dicated by  Servius  Tullius  to  the  Moon  ;  the  temple 
and  great  altar  confecrated  by  Evander  to  Hercules  ; 
the  chapel  vowed  by  Romulus  to  Jupiter  Stator  ;  tlie 
court  of  Numa,  with  the  temple  of  Vefla,  and  in  it 
the  tutelar  gods  peculiar  to  the  Romans.  In  the  fame 
fate  weie  involved  the  ineftimable  treafures  acquired  by 
fo  many  viftories,  the  wonderful  works  of  the  bell 
painters  and  fculptors  of  Greece,  and,  what  is  ftill  more 
to  be  lamented,  the  ancient  writings  of  celebrated  au- 
thors, till  then  preferved  perfe(Sly  entire.  It  was  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  fire  began  the  fame  day  on  which  the 
Gauls,  having  formerly  taken  the  city,  burnt  it  to  the 
ground.  306 

Upon  the  ruins  of  the  demoliflied  city,  Nero  found- Nero's  gol- 
ed  a  palace,  which  he  called  his  go/Jen  houfe  ;  though  <^^°  palace, 
it  was  not  fi>  much  admired  on  account  of  an  immenfe 
profufion  of  gold,  precious  ftones,  and  other  inefti- 
mable ornaments,  as  for  its  vaft  extent,  containing  fpa- 
cious fields,  large  wildenielTss,  artificial  lakes,  thick 
woods,  orchards,  vineyards,  hi;ls,  groves,  &c.  The 
entrance  of  this  ftately  edifice  was  wide  enough  to  re- 
ceive a  coloflus,  reprefenting  Neio,  120  feet  high  :  the 
galleries,  which  confillcd  of  three  rows  of  tall  pillars, 
were  each  a  full  mile  in  length  ;  the  lakes  w.re  encom- 
palfed  with  m.igi.ificent  buildings,  in  the  manner  of 
cities,  and  the  woods  ftocked  with  all  manner  of  wild 
beafts.  The  houfe  itfelf  was  tiled  with  gold  :  tlie  walls 
were  covered  wlih  the  fame  metal,  and  richly  adorned 
with  precious  ftones  and  mother-of-pearl,  which  in  thofe 
days  was  valued  above  gold  :  the  timber-work  and  ceil- 
ings of  the  rooms  were  inlaid  with  g'lK!  and  ivory  :  the 
roof  of  one  of  tlie  banqueting  rooms  rcfenibled  the  fir- 
mament both  in  its  figure  and  motion,  turning  inceflant- 
ly  about  night  and  day,  and  Ihowering  all  lorts  of 
fwcet  waters.  When  this  magnificent  ftruilure  was  fi- 
nillicd,  Neio  approved  of  it  only  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that 
at  length  he  bigan  to  lodge  like  a  man.  Pliny  tells  us  that 
this  palace  extended  quite  round  the  city.  Nero,  it 
feems,  did  not  finifii  it  ;  for  the  firft  order  Otho  figned 
was,  as  we  read  in  Suetonius,  for  fifty  millions  of  Icfter- 
ces  to  be  employed  in  perlcSing  the  golden  palace  which 
Nero  bad  begun. 

The 
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Ijnder- 


Rome.         The  projeftors  of  the  plan  were  Severus  and  Celer,  be  more  dreadful  tlian  the  pcrfecutioH  raifed  a<»ainft 

''  two  bold  and  enterprifing  men,  who  foon  after  put  the  them  upon  this  lalfe  acculation,  of  which  an  account  is 

emperor  upon  a  flill  more  expenfive  and  arduous  under-  given  under  tJie  article  Ecchjlajiical HnroRr. 

takes  to  cut  taking,  namely,  that  of  cutting  a  canal  dirough  hard  liowever,  the  citizens  of   Rome   feenied   comparatively  fpiracyol 

a  canal        rocks  and  lleep   mountains,  from  the  lake  Avernus  to  exempted  from  his  cruelties,  which  chiefly  fell  upon  P"" 

from  Aver- (j,g  j„Q„t}j  ^f  the  Tiber,   160  miles  in  length,  and  of  Grangers,  and  his  nearcU  connexions  ;  but  a  coifpiracv 
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fuch  breaddi  that  two  galleys  of  live  ranks  ot  oars  might  formed  againft  liim  by  Pifo,  a  man  of  great  now 

eafily  pals  abreaft.      Kis  view  in  this  was  to  open  a  integrity,  which  was  pre.naturcly  difcovered,  op 

communication  between  Rome  and  Campania,  free  from  new  train  of  ful'picions  that  delf  royed  many  of  the  prin- 

the  troubles  and  dangers  of  the  fea  ;  tor,  this  very  year,  cipal  families  in  Rome.     This  confpiracy,  in  which  fe- 

a  great  number  of  veffels  laden   with  corn  were  ihip-  veral  of  the  chief  men  of  the  city  were  concerned    was 

vrecked  at  Mifenum,  the  pilots  chooiing  rather  to  vcn-  firll  difcovered  by  the  indifcreet  zeal  of  a  woman  named 

violent  florm,   than  not  to  arrive  at  the  Epicharli,  who,  by  fomc  means  now  unknown,  had  been 


let  into  the  plot,  which  (he  revealed  to  \'olufius,  a  tri- 
bune, in  order  to  prevail  upon  him  to  be  an  accomplice. 
Volulius,  inltead  oi  coming  into  her  defign,  went  and 
difcovered  what  he  had  learned  to  Nero,  who  immedi- 
ately put  Epicharis  in  prifon.     Soon  alter,  a  freedman 


ture  out  m  a 

time  they  were  expeiftcd  by  Nero.     For  the  executing 
of  this  great  undertaking,  the  emperor  ordered  the  pri- 
foners  from  all  parts  to  be  tranfported  into  Italy  ;  and 
fuch  as  were  convidled,  whatever  their  crimes  were,  to 
be  condemned  only  to  his  works.     Nero,  who  under- 
took nothing  with  more  ardour  and  readinefs  than  what    belonging  to  Scasnius,  one  of  the  accomplices,  made  a. 
was  deemed  impoffible,  expended  incredible  fums  in  this    farther    difcovery.       The  confpirators  were  examined 
ralh    undertaking,    and    exerted  all  his   might  to  cut    apart ;  and  as  their  teftimonies  differed,  they  were  put 
through  the  mountains  adjoining  to  the  lake  Avernus  ;    to  the  torture.     Natalis  was  the  fiiU  who  made  a  con- 
but,  not  being  able  to  remove  by  art  the  obftacles  of  na-    feffion  of  his  own  guilt  and  that  of  many  others.    Scae- 
ture,  he  was  in  the  end  obliged  to  drop  the  enterprife.    nius  gave  a  liA  of  the  confpirators  rtill  more  ample. 
The  ground  that  was  not  taken  up  by  the  founda-    Lucan,  the  poet,  was  arcongit  the  number  ;  and  he,  like 
tions   of  Nero's   own  palace,    he  afllgned  for  houfes,    tlie  relt,  in  order  to  fave  himfelf,  llill  farther  enlarged 
which   were  not  pkced,  as  after   the  burning  of  the    the  catalogue,  naming,  among  others,  Aitilia,  his  own 
city  by  the  Gauls,  at  random,  and  without  order  ;  but    mother.     Epicharis  was  now,  therefore,  again  called 
the  ftreets  were  laid  out  regularly, fpacious,  and  ftraight;    upon  and  put   to   the   torture;  but  her  foititude  was 
the  edifices  reftrained  to  a  rertain  height,  perhaps  of    proof  againft  all  the  tyrant's  cruelty  ;  neither  fcourging 
70  feet,  according  to  the  plan  of  Augullus  ;  the  courts    nor  burning,  nor  all  the  malicious  methods  ufed  by  the 
were  widened ;  and  to  all  the  great  houfes  which  ftood    executioners,  could  extort  the  fmalleft  confeffion.     She 
by  themfelves,  and  were  called  ijles,    large   porticoes    was  therefore  remanded  to  prifon,  with  orders  to  have 
Were  added,  which  Nero  engacjed  to  raife  at  his  own    her  tortures  renewed  the  day  following.     In  the  mean- 
expence,  and  to  deliver  to  each  proprietor  the  fquares    time,  Ihe  found  an  opportunity  of    llrangling  herfelf 
about  them   clear  from  all  rubbiih.     He  likewife  pro-    with  her  handkerchief,  by  hanging  it  againft  the  back 
mifed  rewards  according  to  every  man's  rank  and  fub-    of  her  chair.     On  the  difcoveries  already  made,  Pifo, 
ftance  ;    and  fixed  a  day  for  the   performance  of  his    Lateranus,  Fennius  Rufus,  Subrius  Flavins,  Sulpitiui 
promife,  on  condition  that  againft  that  day  their  feveral    Afper,    Veftinus   the  conful,    and  numberlefs  others, 
houfes  and  palaces  were  finilhed.     He  moreover  made    'were  all  executed  without  mercy.     But  the  two  moll 
the  following  wife  regulations  to  obviate  fuch  a  dreadful    remarkable  perfonages   who  fell  on  this  occalion  were 
calamity  for  the  future  ;  to  wit.  That  tlie  new  buildings     Seneca  die  philofopher,  and  Lucan  the  poet,  who  was 
fljould  be   raifed  to  a  certain  height  without  timber;    his  nephew.     It  is  not  certainly  known    whether  Se- 
that  they  fhould  be  arched  with  ftone  fiom  the  quarries    neca  was  really  concerned  in  this  confpiracy  or  not. — 
of  Gabil  and  Alba,    which  were    proof  againft  fire;    This  great  man  liad  fur  fomc  time  perceived  die  out- 
that  over  the  common  fprings,  which  were  diverted  by    rageous  condu<5t  of  his  pupil  ;  and,  finding  himfelf  in- 
private  men  for  their  own  ufes,    overi'eers  fhould  be    capable  of  controuling  his  lavage  difpoiition,  had  re- 
placed to  prevent  that  abufe  ;   that  every  citizen  fliould    tired  from  court  into  folitude  and  privacy.     However, 
have  ready  in  his  houfe  fome  machine  proper  to  extin-    his  retieat  did  not  now  proteift  him  ;  for  Nero,  either 
guifh  the  fire  ;  that  no  wall  ftiould  be  common  to  two    having  real  teftimony  againft  him,  or  elfe  hating  him 
houfes,  but  every  houfe  be  inclofcd  within  its  own  pecu-    for  his  virtues,  lent  a  tribune  to  inform  him  that  he  was 
liar  walls,  &c.     Thus  the  city  in  a  fiioit  time  rofe  out    fulpefted  as  an  accomplice,  and  foon  alter  fent  him  an 
of  its  alhes  with  new  luftre,  and  more  beautiful  than   order  to  put  himfelf  to  deatn,    with  which  he  com- 
cver.     However,  Ibme  believed,  that  the  ancient  form   plied. 

was  more  conducing  to  health,  the  rays  of  the  fun  be-  In  this  manner  was  the  whole  city  filled  with  flaugh- 
ing  hardly  felt  on  account  of  the  narrownefs  of  the  ter,  and  frightful  inftancci  of  treachery.  No  mailer 
ftreets,  and  the  height  of  tlie  buildings,  whereas  now  was  fecure  tiom  the  vengeance  of  his  liav«s,  nor  ^\in 
there  was  no  fnelter  againft  the  fcorching  heat.  We  parents  from  tlie  bafcr  attempts  of  their  children.  Nv)t 
•are  told,  that  Nero  defigned  to  extend  the  walls  to  Of-  only  throughout  Rome,  but  the  whole  country  round, 
tia,  and  to  bring  from  thence  by  a  canal  the  fea  into  the  bodies  of  icldiers  were  feen  in  purfuit  of  the  lufpeded 
city.  and  the  guilty.    Whole  crowds  of  wretches  loaded  with 

The  emperor  ufed  every  art  to  throw  the  odium  of  chains  were  led  every  day  to  the  gates  of  the  p.alace,to 
this  conflagration  upon  the  Chriftians,  who  were  at  wait  their  fentence  from  the  tyrant's  own  lips.  He  al- 
that  time  gaining  ground  in  Rome.     Nothing  cculd    ways  prefided  at  the  torture  in  perfon,  attended  by  Ti- 

geljinus, 
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R..^^e.     psliiniiM  captain  of  the  pu.irJ,  who,  from  being  the 
"-^^-^  nicll  ;ibanaontd  ro;in  in  Roir.c,  was  now  beccnie  his 
principal  roinil'tcr  and  favourite. 

Nor  were  the  R.nian  provinces  in  a  belter  fitu::t!on 
th.in  the  capital  city.  The  example  of  the  tyrant 
fcemed  to  influence  his  governors,  who  gave  inftances 
not  only  of  their  rapacity,  but  of  their  cruelty,  in  every 
part  of  the  empire.  In  the  fevcntli  year  ol  his  reign, 
li.c  Biitcns  revolted,  under  the  tondudl  of  ti:eir  queen 
•  .-re  LI.--  Uoadiaea  •  ;  but  were  at  laft  fo  completely  defeated, 
'•""'•  that  ever  after,  during  the  continuance  oi  tlie  Romans 

among  them,  that  they  loft  not  only  all  hope?,  but 
.,0       even  all  defire  of  freedom. 
.'       s  A  war  alfo  was  carried  on  againft  the  Parthians  for 

.  .  .  :  the  the  greatell  part  of  tliii  reign,  conducled  by  Corbulo  ; 
I'.rihiiiis,  ^^.j^j,^  jjj-jjr  niauy  fucccife?,  had  difpolTtlfed  Tiridates, 
^''  ■  and  fettled  Tlgranes  in  Armenia  in  his  room.  Tiri- 
dates, however,  was  foon  after  rellored  by  an  invafion 
of  the  Parthians  into  that  country  ;  but  being  once 
more  oppofed  by  Corbulo,  the  Romans  and  Parthians 
came  to  an  agreement,  tliac  Tiridates  fliould  c  anmue 
to  govern  Armenia,  upon  condition  that  he  fliould  lay 
down  his  crown  at  ilie  feet  of  the  emperor's  ftatue,  and 
receive  it  as  coming  from  him;  all  which  he  fliortly  af- 
ter performed.  A  ceremony,  however,  which  Nero 
dcfircd  to  have  repeated  to  his  perfon  ;  wherefore  by 
letters  and  promifes  he  invited  Tiridates  to  Rome, 
granting  him  tlie  moft  magnificent  fupplies  for  his  jour- 
ney. Nero  attended  his  arrival  witii  very  fumpiuous 
preparations.  He  received  him  fcated  en  a  throne,  ac- 
companied by  the  fenate  (landmg  round  him,  and  the 
whole  army  drawn  out  with  all  imaginable  fplendor — 
Tiridates  afcended  tlie  throne  with  great  reverence  ;  and 
app'oaching  the  emperor  fell  down  at  his  feet,  and  in  the 
xuoft  abject  terms  acknowledged  himfelf  his  (lave.  Nero 
raifed  him  up,  telling  him  with  equal  aiTogancc,  that 
he  did  well,  and  that  by  liis  fubmilllon  he  had  gained  a 
kingdom  which  his  anceftors  could  never  acquire  by 
their  arms.  He  then  placed  the  crown  on  his  head, 
and,  afier  the  mod  colUy  ceremonies  and  entertainments, 
he  was  fent  baclc  to  Am  e  lia,  with  incredible  funis  of 
money  to  defray  the  e.^pences  of  his  return. 

In  the  1 2th  year  of  this  emperor's  reign,  the  Jews 
alfo  revolted,  having  been  feverely  opprelied  by  the 
Roman  governor.  It  is  faid  that  Florus,  in  particular, 
was  arrived  at  that  degree  of  tyranny,  that  by  public 
proclamation  he  gave  permiffion  to  plunder  the  coun- 
try, provided  he  received  half  the  fpoil.  Thefe  opprcf- 
fions  drew  fuch  a  train  of  calamities  after  them,  tliat 
the  fufferiors  of  all  other  nations  were  fli^h.t  in  compa- 
rifon  to  what  this  devoted  people  afterwards  endured,  as 
is  related  under  the  article  Jews.  In  the  mean  time, 
Nero  proceeded  in  his  ciuclties  at  Rome  with  unabated 
fever  ity. 

The  valiant  Corbulo,  who  had  gained  fo  many  viflo- 
rics  over  tl;e  Parthians,  ciuld  n'  t  cicape  his  fury.  Nor 
tlid  the  emprefs  Poppxa  hcrftU'  efcape  ;  whon),  in  a 
fit  of  anger,  he  kicked  when  fiie  was.  pregnant,  by 
which  Die  mifcarried  and  died.  At  lad  the  Romans  be- 
gan to  giow  weary  of  fuch  a  monller,  and  iheie  ap- 
pcucd  a  general  revolution  in  all  the  provinces. 

The  fnlt  appeared  in  Gaul,  under  Julius  Vindex, 
whoconnnu'.ided  iht  legions  tliere,  and  publicly  protcll- 
cd  a.;ainft  the  t>r.ir.nii-al  government  of  Ncio.  He  ap- 
peared 10  have  no  oilier  motive  for  this  revolt  than  that 
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of  freeing  the  world  from  an  opprefTor  ;  for  when  ic  Rome, 
v.us  told  him  that  Nero  had  fct  a  reward  upon  his  head  ^•^'"v-'*' 
of  10,000,000  of  fclterces,  he  made  this  giUant  an- 
i'wer,  "  Whoever  brii-.gs  me  Nero's  head,  Ihall,  if  lie 
pleafes,  have  mine."  liut  ftill  more  to  Ihow  that  he 
was  not  aiSuated  by  motives  of  private  ambition,  he 
proclaimed  S^rglus  Galba  emperor,  and  invited  him 
to  join  in  t}ie  revolt.  Galba,  who  was  at  that  time  go- 
vernor of  Spain,  was  equally  remarkable  for  his  wifdom 
in  peace  and  his  courage  in  war.  But  as  all  talents 
under  corrupt  princes  are  dangerous,  he  for  fome  years 
had  feemcd  willing  to  court  obfcurity,  giving  himfelf  up 
to  an  ina(5kive  life,  and  avoiding  all  opportunities  of  fig- 
nalizing  his  valour.  He  now  therefore,  either  through 
the  caution  attending  old  age,  or  from  a  total  want  of 
ambition,  appeared  little  inclined  to  join  wiih  Vindex, 
and  continued  for  fome  time  to  dt liberate  witli  his  friends 
on  the  part  he  fnoulJ  take. 

In  the  mean  time,  Nero,  who  had  been  apprifed  of 
the  proceedings  againft  him  in  Gaul,  appeared  totally 
reg.irdlefs  of  the  danger,  privately  flattering  himfelf  that 
the  fupprcdion  of  this  revolt  \Vi>uld  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  frcih  confifcations.  But  the  aftual  revolt  of 
Galba,  the  news  of  wliich  arrived  foon  aUer,  affeded  31^ 
him  in  a  veiy  different  manner.  The  reputation  of  that  And  of 
general  was  uich,  tliat  fiom  the  moment  he  declared  Galba. 
againft  him,  Nero  con 'dered  himfelf  as  undone.  He 
received  the  account  as  he  was  ai  fupper  ;  and  inftant- 
ly,  ftruck  with  terror,  overturned  \hi  table  with  his 
foot,  breaking  two  cryftal  vaies  of  immenle  value.  He 
llien  fell  into  a  fwoon  ;  from  which  when  he  recovered 
he  tore  hli  clothes,  and  ftruck  his  head,  crying  out, 
"  that  he  was  utterly  undone."  He  then  began  to  me- 
ditate flaughters  more  extenfive  than  lie  yet  liad  com- 
mitted. He  refolved  to  maflacre  all  the  governors  of 
provinces,  to  deftroj  all  exiles,  and  to  murder  all  the 
Gauls  in  Rome,  as  a  pnnifhment  for  the  treachery  of 
their  countrymen.  In  fhort,  in  the  wildnefs  of  his  rage, 
he  thought  of  poifoning  tlie  whole  fenate,  of  burning 
the  city,  and  turning  tlie  lions  kept  for  the  purpofes  of 
the  theatre  out  upon  the  people.  Tlieie  defigns  being 
impradicable,  he  ref<  ived  at  lal\  to  face  the  danger  in 
perfon.  But  his  very  preparaticns  ferved  to  mark  tlie 
infatn  ition  of  Ills  mind.  His  principal  care  was,  to 
provide  waggons  tor  tlie  convenient  carriage  of  his  mn- 
fical  intlruments;  and  to  drefs  1  ut  his  ci.ncublncs  like 
Amazons,  with  whom  he  intended  to  face  the  enemy. 
He  alio  made  a  ref 'lution,  that  if  he  came  off  with  fafe- 
ty  and  empire,  lie  would  appear  again  upon  the  theatre 
ivith  the  lute,  and  would  equip  himfelf  as  a  panto- 
mime. 

While  Nero  v.-as  thus  frivoloufly  employed,  the  re- 
volt became  general.  Not  only  the  armies  in  Spain  and 
Gaul,  but  alfo  t!ie  legions  in  Germany,  Africa,  and 
Lulitania,  declared  againft  him.  Virtinius  Rul'us  alone, 
who  romniandcJ  an  aimy  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  for  a 
while  continued  in  ufpsnfe  ;  during  whicli  his  forces, 
without  his  perm-fTi  n,  fa^l  iig  upt  n  the  Gauls,  roiired 
tliem  wit!i  great  fliughter,  and  Vindex  flew  himfelf. 
But  ihia  ill  fuccefs  no  way  advanced  tlie  Intercfts  of  Ne- 
ro ;  he  was  fo  detelled  by  the  whole  empire,  iliat  he 
could  find  none  of  the  armies  fa  thl'ul  to  him,  however 
they  might  difagicc  with  e.ich  other.  He  therefore...^''', 
calkd  for  L'leulLi  to  'urnilli  him  with  poifon  ;  and,  thus  Ctuationof 
prepared  for  the  worft,  ho  retired  lo  the  Servilian  gar-  Nero. 

dens. 
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Rome  deiis,  with  a  refilulion  of  flying  into  Egypt.  He  ac" 
cordingly  difpaichcd  the  freedmcn,  in  wliich  he  had  tlie 
molt  confidence,  to  prepare  a  fleet  at  OlUa ;  and  in  the 
iTie;invvliile  founded,  in  perfon,  the  tribunes  and  cen- 
turions of  the  guard,  to  know  if  they  were  wilh'ng  to 
fliare  his  fortunes.  But  they  all  excufed  themfelves,  un- 
der divers  pret3xts.  One  of  them  had  the  holdncfs  to 
anfwcr  him  by  a  part  ot  a  line  i'rom  Virgil  :  Ufque adeoiw 
wifrum  (ft  m-j-i  ?  "Is  death  then  fuch  a  mi~rortune  ?" 
Thusdeltitute  of  every  rsfo-irce,  all  llie  expedients  that 
cowardice,  revcrge,  or  terror  could  produce,  took  place 
in  his  mind  by  fjrns.  He  at  one  time  refolved  to  take 
refuge  among  th:  Parthians  ;  at  another,  to  deliver  him- 
felf  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  infurgents :  one  while,  he 
determined  to  mount  the  roftium,  to  a(k  pardon  for 
what  v.-as  pad,  a".d  to  conclude  with  promifes  of  amend- 
ment for  the  future.  With  ihefe  gloomy  deliberations 
he  went  to  bed  ;  but  wakini;  about  midnight,  he  was  fur- 
prifed  to  find  his  guards  had  lelt  him.  The  pisctorian 
foldiers,  in  f?.c>,  having  been  corrupted  by  their  com- 
mander, had  retired  to  their  camp,  and  proclaimed 
Galba  empe.or.  Nero  immedi  ,tely  fentfor  his  friends 
to  deliberate  upon  his  preient  exigence  ;  but  his  triends 
alfo  forfook  him.  He  went  in  perfon  from  houfe  to 
houfe  ;  b.U  all  the  doors  were  fliut  ag.iinfl  him,  and 
nor.c  were  found  to  anlverhis  inquirie-.  While  he  was 
purfu'iig  this  inquiry,  his  very  dcmeftics  followed  the 
general  detedion  ;  and  having  phindere  J  hi<:  apartment, 
tfcaped  different  ways.  Being  now  reduced  to  defpe- 
ration,  he  defired  that  one  of  liis  favourite  gladiators 
might  come  and  dilpatch  him  ;  but  even  in  thisrequeft 
there  was  none  found  to  obey.  "  Alai !  (cried  he) 
Tiave  I  neither  friend  nor  enemy  ■"  And  then  running 
ilefperatcly  forth,  he  f:emcd  ref  Ivedto  plunge  headlong 
into  tlie  Tiber.  But  juQ  then  his  coinage  beginning  to 
fail  him,  he  made  a  fudden  (lop,  as  if  willing  to  recol- 
icfl  his  rcafcn  ;  and  allied  for  fome  fecret  place,  where 
he  might  re-affume  his  courage,  and  meet  death  with 
becoming  fortitude.  In  this  difirefs,  Phaon,  one  of 
Ills  freedmcn,  offered  him  his  country-houfe,  at  about 
four  miles  diftant,  where  he  might  lor  fome  time  re- 
main concealed.  Nero  accepted  his  offer  ;  and,  lialf- 
Urelfed  as  he  was,  with  his  head  covered,  and  hiding 
!iis  face  with  an  handkerchief,  he  mounted  on  horfeback, 
attended  by  four  of  his  domeftics,  of  whom  the  wretch- 
ed Sporus  was  one.  His  journey,  though  quite  Ihort, 
was  crowded  with  adventures.  Round  him  he  heard 
nothing  but  confufed  noifes  from  the  camp,  and  the 
cries  of  the  foldiers,  imprecating  a  thoufand  evils  upon 
his  head.  A  paifenger,  meeting  him  on  the  way,  cried, 
"  There  go  men  in  purfuit  of  Nero."  Another  afked 
)iim,  if  there  was  v.ny  news  of  Nero  in  the  city  ?  His 
horfe  taking  fright  at  a  dead  body  th.it  lay  near  the 
read,  he  dropped  his  handkerdjief ;  and  a  foldier  that 
was  near,  addreded  him  by  name.  He  now  therefore 
quitted  his  hrrfe,  and  forf  iking  the  highway,  entered  a 
liiicket  that  led  towards  the  back  part  of  Phaon's  houfe, 
through  vh'ch  lie  crept,  making  the  b°ft  cf  his  way 
among  the  reeds  njul  brambles,  v.-iih  which  the  place 
was  overgrown.  When  he  was  ariived  at  the  back  part 
of  the  houfe,  wliile  lie  was  waiting  till  there  fliould  be 
a  breach  made  in  th'*  "all,  he  took  up  fome  water  in 
the  hollow  of  hi-  Iiinds  from  a  pool  to  drink;  faying, 
•' To  this  liquor  is  Nero  reduced."  When  the  hole 
was  made  laree  enough  to  admit  him,  he  crept  in  upon 
Vol.  XVr. 
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ill-fours,  and  took  a  fliort  repofe  upon  a  wretched  pal-  Hm\-. 
let,  that  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception.  Being  "— '^'""^ 
pielfed  by  luin'\er,he  demanded  fome  what  to  eat:  they 
brought  him  a  piece  of  brown  bread,  which  he  refiif.-d  ; 
but  he  drank  a  little  water.  During  this  interval,  the 
fenate  finding  the  prxturian  guards  had  taken  part  witli 
G  ilba,  declared  him  :mperor,  and  condemned  N;ro  to 
die  more  ma,orum  ;  that  is,  "  accordicg  to  the  rigour  of 
the  ancient  laws."  Thcle  dreadful  tidings  v/ere  quick- 
ly  brought  by  one  of  Phaon'b  flivci  f.om  the  city, 
whil;  Nero  yet  continued  lingering  between  his  hopes 
and  his  fears.  Wlien  he  was  told  of  the  refolution  of 
the  fenate  ag.iind  him,  he  afked  the  meffenger  what  he 
meant  by  being  punifhed  "  according  to  the  rigour  cf 
the  ancient  laws .'"  To  this  he  was  anfwered,  tliat  thi 
criminal  was  to  be  flripped  naked,  his  head  was  to  be 
fixed  in  a  pillory,  and  in  that  podure  he  was  to  be 
fcourged  to  death.  Nero  was  fo  terrified  at  this,  that 
he  fei7ed  two  poniards  which  he  had  brought  with  him, 
and  examining  their  points,  returned  them  to  their 
Ihciths,  faying,  th.it  the  fatal  moment  was  not  yet  ar- 
rived. However,  he  had  little  time  to  fpare  j  for  the 
loldiers  who  h.id  been  fent  in  purfu  t  of  him  were  jufl 
then  approaching  the  houfe  :  wherefore  hearing  the 
found  of  th.e  horfe's  feet,  he  fet  a  dagger  to  his  throat, 
with  v.hich,  by  the  affiftance  cf  Epaphroditus,  his 
freedman  and  fecretary,  he  gave  himfelf  a  niortal  315 
wound.  He  was  not  quire  dead  when  one  cf  ih;  cen- His  death, 
turions  entering  the  room,  and  pretending  he  came  to 
his  relief,  attempted  to  flop  the  blood  witli  his  cloak. 
But  Nero,  regarding  him  with  a  flern  countenance, 
faid,  "  It  is  no«'  too  late.  Is  this  your  fidelity  ?" — 
Upon  which,  with  hit  eyes  fixed,  and  frightfully  liaring, 
he  expired,  in  the  3id  year  of  his  age,  and  the  14th  of 
his  reign.  .jf, 

Galba  was  72  year;  old  when  he  was  declared  etr- Uncajnefs 
pcror,  and  was  then  in  Spain  with  his  legions.     How- °f  f'^'^^^ '" 
ever,  he   foon  four>a  that  his  being  raifed  to  the  throne  *'?"^  ''^f  1"' 
was  but  an  inlet  to  new  difqnicludes.     His  firfl  embar-  ^"i  f,," 
ralFment  arofc  from  a  diforder  in  his  own  army  ;  for      * 
upon  his  approaching  the  camp,  one  of  the  wings  of 
horfe  repenting  of  their  choice,  prepared  to  revolt,  and 
he  found  it  no  eafy  matter  to   reconcile    them  to  their 
duty.     He  alfo  narrowly  efcaped  affafunation  from  fome 
flaves,  who  were  prefcnted   to  him   by  one  of  Nero's 
freedmcn  with  that  intent.     The  death  rf  Vindex  alfo 
ferved  to  add  not  a  little  to  his  difquietudes  ;  fo  that, 
upon  his  very  entrance  into  the  empire,  he  had  fome 
thoughts  of  putting  an  end  to  his  own  life.     But  hear- 
ing from  Rome  lh.it  Is'ero   was  dead,  and  the  empire 
transferred  to  him,  he  immediately  alfumed  the  title  an  J 
enfigns  of  command.     In  his  journey  towards  Rome 
he  was  met  by    Rufui   Virginius,  who,  finding  the  fe- 
nate had  decreed  him  the  government,  came  to  yield 
him  obedience.     Tiiis  general  had  more  than  once  re- 
fufed  the  empire  himfelf,  which  was  olTcred  him  by  liis 
folJitrs  ;  alleging,  that  the  fenate  alone   had  the  dif- 
p  ifal  of  it,  and  from  them  only  he  would  accept  the 
honour.  , 

fialba  having  been  brought  to  the  empire  by  means  Pauitsin 
cf  Iiis  army,  wis  at  the   fame  time  willing  to  fupprcfs  hisadnn- 
iheir  power  to  commit  any  future  di(futb.ance.  His  firfl  oiftration. 
approach  to  Rome  was  attended  with  one  of  thofe  ri- 
gorous ftrokes  of  j-Ulice  wliich  ought  rather  to  be  de- 
nominated frwZ/y  than  any  thing  elfe.     A  body  of  ma- 
3  G  rincis. 
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Komr.  tiaers,  whom  Nero  had  taken  from  ihe  oar  and  enlilled 
■•'■>''"'  among  ihc  Icgious,  went  to  meet  U.ilha,  three  miles 
Irom  tiie  ciiy,  and  with  loud  importunities  demanded  a 
cunlirmaliou  ol"  what  his  prcdeccllor  had  dvine  in  their 
favour.  Galba,  who  was  rigidly  attached  to  the  anci- 
ent d  icipiinc,  deferred  tl.eir  requell  to  another  time. 
But  the) ,  conlidering  thia  delay  as  equivalent  to  an  ab- 
fulu'.e  denial,  iiUUted  in  a  very  uilrei'pcotrul  manner  ;  and 
Ibmc  01  them  even  had  recourie  to  arms:  whereupon 
GalDa  ordered  a  body  ot  hoi;e  attending  him  to  ride  in 
among  them,  and  thus  killed  7000  of  them  ;  but  not  con- 
leKt  with  this  punillimei.t,  he  afierwards  ordered  them 
to  be  detimated.  'I'heir  inlolcncc  demaiided  corredtion  ; 
but  fuch  exteulive  punilhments  deviated  into  cruelty. 
His  next  Uep  to  curb  the  inlblence  ot  ihc  foldicrs,  was 
his  difcliarging  the  German  cohort,  which  had  been  efta- 
biuhed  by  the  former  emperors  as  a  guard  to  their  per- 
Jiins.  Thole  lie  fent  home  to  their  own  country  unre- 
warded, pretending  they  were  difaftccled  to  his  perfon. 
U;  fetnicd  to  have  two  oiher  objects  alfo  in  view  ; 
Hamely,  to  punilh  tl.o.c  vices  which  liad  come  to  an  enor- 
mous height  in  the  lalt  reign,  with  the  ihiiftell  feve- 
lity  ;  and  to  replenilli  the  exchequer,  which  had  been 
quite  diaincd  by  the  prodigality  of  his  predecelFors. 
But  thcfe  attempts  only  brought  on  him  the  imputation 
of  feverity  and  avarice  ;  for  the  ftate  w.is  too  much  cor- 
rupted to  admit  ot  fuch  an  immediate  tranfition  from 
\ice  to  virtue.  The  people  hid  long  1  een  maintained 
in  iloth  and  luxury  by  the  prodigality  cf  tlie  formif  em- 
perors, and  could  not  think  ot  being  obliged  to  feek 
for  new  means  of  fubfiftence,  and  to  retrench  their  fu- 
perBuities.  They  began,  therefore,  to  fatirize  the  old 
man,  and  turn  the  fimplicity  of  his  manners  into  ridi- 
cule. Among  the  marks  of  avarice  recorded  of  him, 
he  is  faid  to  have  groaned  upon  liaving  an  expenfive  foup 
lerved  up  to  his  table  ;  he  is  faid  to  have  prellnted  to 
his  Itcuard,  for  his  fidelity,  a  plate  of  beans  ;  a  famous 
player  upon  the  flute,  named  Canui,  having  greatly  de- 
lighted him,  it  is  reported,  that  he  drew  <  ut  his  purfe, 
and  giive  him  five-pence,  telling  him,  that  it  was  pri- 
vate and  net  public  money.  By  fuch  ill-judged  fruga- 
lities, at  fuch  a  t.me,  Gaiba  began  to  lofe  his  popula- 
rity ;  and  he,  who  belore  his  accelLon  was  tliecmed  by 
all,  being  become  emperor,  was  conlidered  wiih  ridicule 
and  contempt.  But  theie  are  Ibme  circumllances  al- 
leged ajainlt  him,  kfs  equ  voc.il  than  the  i'e  trifling  ones 
already  mentioned.  Shortly  after  his  coming  to  Roft-e, 
the  people  were  prcfenied  with  a  moll  c^ratetul  fpeflaclc, 
which  was  that  of  Lcculla,  Elius,  Polieletus,  Petro- 
uius,  and  Petinus,  all  the  bloody  minilters  ot  Nero's 
cruelty,  drawn  in  fetters  through  the  ciiy,  and  publicly 
executed.  But  Tigellinui,  who  had  been  more  aftive 
than  all  the  rell,  w.is  not  there.  Tlie  ciafty  villain  had 
tkiktn  care  for  his  own  ful'ety,  by  the  laigenefs  of  his 
bribes  ;  and  ih'.u^.i  the  people  cried  out  for  vengeance 
againfl  him  at  the  theatre  and  at  the  circus,  yet  the 
emperor  granted  him  his  life  and  pardon.  He'unus 
the  eunncli,  alio,  who  had  been  the  inlirument  of  poi- 
foning  Claudius,  efcaped,  and  owed  hia  lalcty  to  the 
proi  cr  application  of  his  wealth.  Thu<;,  by  tlie  ine- 
quaiity  oi  his  c  niiuft,  he  became  o'cfjiicable  to  his  fuli- 
jciSs.  At  one  lirue  llicwiiig  himfelf  Icverc  and  frugal, 
at  another  nmifs  and  prodigal  ;  condemning  fome  il- 
ll.Ilrious  peifcns  witlicut  any  hearing,  and  pardoning 
others  though  guilty  :  in  (licrt,  nothing  was  done  biic 


by  the  mediation  of  his  favourites  ;  all  offices  were  ve-     Romr. 
nal,  and  all  punilhments  rcdcem.ible  by  nuney.  v.^'-v—^-' 

Affairs  were  in  this  unfettled  pofturc  at  Rome,  wlien 
the  provinces  were  yet  in  a  worfe  condition.  The  fuc- 
ccfs  of  the  army  in  Spain  in  choofing  an  emperor  in- 
duced the  legions  in  the  other  parts  to  wllli  for  a  llmi- 
lar  opportunity.  Accordingly,  many  feditions  were 
kindled,  and  fe\'eral  fafl  ons  promoted  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire,  but  particularly  in  Gerinany.  There 
were  then  in  that  provi.  ce  two  Roman  armies  ;  the 
one  which  had  lately  attempted  to  make  Rufus  Virgi- 
iiius  emperor,  as  has  been  alieady  mentioned,  and 
which  w.is  commanded  by  his  lieutenant  ;  the  other 
conmiandcd  by  Vitellius,  who  long  h.id  an  ainbition 
to  obtain  the  empire  forhimlelf.  I'he  former  ef  theli; 
armies  defpiling  their  prefent  general,  and  confidering 
thcmfelves  as  liifpeifled  by  the  emperor  for  having 
been  the  laft  to  acknowledge  his  title,  refolveel  now  to 
be  foremoll  in  denying  it.  Accordingly,  when  they 
were  lummoned  to  take  the  oaths  of  homage  and  fide- 
lity, they  rcfuied  to  acknowledge  any  other  commands 
but  thofc  of  the  fenate.  This  refufal  tliey  backed  by 
a  medage  of  the  praetorian  bands,  importing,  that  they 
were  reiblved  not  to  acqiiielce  in  the  ele^ition  of  an  em- 
peror created  in  Spain,  and  defiring  that  the  fenate 
Ihould  proceed  to  a  new  choice. 

Galba  being  informed  of  this  commotion,  was  fen- 
fible,  that,  beUdes  his  age,  he  was  lefs  refpeifled  for 
want  of  an  heir.  He  refolved  therefore  to  put  what 
he  had  formerly  deligned  in  executi  n,  and  to  adopt: 
fome  perfon  whofe  virtues  might  deferve  fuch  advance- 
ment, and  protee^  his  declining  age  from  danger.  His 
favourites  underftanding  his  determination,  inllantly 
reiblved  to  give  him  an  heir  of  their  own  choofing  ;  fo 
that  there  aroie  a  great  contention  among  them  upon 
this  occafion.  Otho  made  warm  application  for  him- 
felf; alleging  the  great  fervices  he  had  done  the  em- 
peror, as  being  the  firfl  man  of  note  who  came  to 
his  alFillance  when  he  had  declared  againil  Nero. 
However,  Galba,  being  fully  refolved  to  confult  the 
public  good  alone,  rejecfeJ  his  fuit ;  and  on  a  day  ap- 
p  'inted  ordered  Pifo  Lucinianus  to  attend  him.  The 
charafter  given  by  hiftorians  of  Pifo  is,  that  he  was 
every  way  worthy  cf  the  honour  defigned  him.  He 
was  noway  related  to  Galba  ;  and  had  no  ott.er  iate- 
rell  but  met  it  to  recommend  Ijim  to  his  favour.  Taking 
this  y(  nth  therefore  by  the  h.and,  in  the  prefence  ot 
his  friends,  he  adopted  him  to  fucceed  in  the  empire, 
giving  him  the  moll  wholefcme  leilbns  for  guiding  his 
future  conduct.  Pifo's  conduct  fhowed  that  he  was 
highly  deferving  this  dilllnCiion  :  in  all  his  dcpoitinent 
there  appeared  fuch  ir.odelly,  firmnefs,  and  equality  of 
niind,  as  befpoke  him  rather  capable.of  difc barging, 
than  ambitious  of  obtaining,  his  piellnt  dignity.  But 
the  army  and  the  fenate  did  not  feem  equally  dil'.nte- 
relled  upon  thisoccallon ;  tlicy  had  been  io  long  uledto 
bribery  and  corruption,  that  they  could  now  bear  no 
emperor  who  was  not  in  a  capacity  of  falistying  their 
avarice.  Tlie  adoption  thcref  re  of  Pilb  was  bi;t  cold- 
ly received  ;  for  his  virtues  were  no  recommendation  ill 
a  nation  of  uni*erfal  depravity.  „ 

Otho  now  finding  his  hopes  of  adoption  wholly  fru-  Otlio  ile- 
ftrated,  and  Hill  further  llimulated  by  the  immenfe  load  clureti  tm^ 
of  debt  which  he  hid  cintracfed  by  his  riotous  way  of  P<:r"'- 
living,  refolved  upon  obtaining  the   empire  by  force, 
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(Ince  he  could  not  by  peaceable  fuccetTion.  In  faifl, 
his  circumflances  were  fo  very  defperate,  that  he  was 
heard  to  f;iy,  that  it  was  equal  to  him  whether  he  fell 
by  his  enemies  in  the  field  or  by  his  creditors  in  tlie 
city.  He  therefore  raifed  a  moderate  fum  of  money, 
by  felling  his  interell  to  a  perfon  who  wanted  a  place  ; 
and  with  this  bribed  two  fabaltern  officers  in  the  prje- 
torian  bands,  fupplying  the  deficiency  of  largelfes  by 
promifes  and  plaufible  pretences.  Having  in  this  man- 
ner, in  lefs  than  eight  days,  corrupted  the  fidelity  of 
the  foldiers,  he  dole  fecretly  from  the  emperor  while 
he  was  facrilicing  ;  and  allembling  the  foldiers,  in  a 
fhort  fpeech  urged  the  cruelties  and  avarice  of  Galba. 
Finding  thefe  his  invectives  received  with  univerfil 
Ihr'Uts  by  the  whole  army,  he  entirely  threw  off  the 
mafic,  and  avowed  his  intentions  of  dethroning  him. 
The  fok'iers  being  ripe  for  fe  iition,  immediately  fe- 
conded  his  views  :  taking  Otho  upon  their  fhoulders, 
they  inftantly  proclaimed  him  emperor  ;  and,  to  llrike 
the  citizens  with  terror,  carried  him  with  their  fwords 
drawn  into  the  camp. 

Galba,  in  the  mean  time,  being  informed  of  the  re- 
volt of  the  army,  feemed  utterly  confounded,  and  in 
want  of  fudicient  refolution  to  face  an  event  whicli  he 
fliould  have  long  forefeen.  In  this  manner  the  poor  old 
man  c  mtinued  wavering  aud  doubtful  ;  till  at  lad,  be- 
ing deluded  by  a  falle  report  of  Otho's  being  flain,  he 
rode  into  the  forum  in  complete  armour,  attended  by 
many  of  his  followers.  Jiift  at  tiie  fame  inflant  a 
body  of  horfe  fent  from  the  c^'.mp  to  deftroy  him  en- 
tered  on  the  oppofile  lide,  and  each  party  prepared 
for  the  encounter.  For  fome  time  hoftilities  were  fuf- 
pended  on  each  fide  ;  Galba,  confufed  and  irrefolute, 
and  his  antagonifts  ftruck  with  horror  at  the  bafenefs 
of  their  enterprife.  At  length,  however,  finding  the 
emperor  in  fome  merfiire  deferred  by  his  adherents, 
they  rulhed  in  upon  him,  trampling  under  foot  the 
crowds  of  people  that  then  filled  the  firum.  Galba  fee- 
ing them  approach,  feemed  to  recollei5t  all  h.is  former 
fortitude  ;  and  bending  his  head  forward,  bid  the  aliaf- 
fms  ftrike  it  off  if  it  were  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
This  was  tjiiickly  performed  ;  and  his  head  being  fet 
upon  the  print  of  a  lance,  was  prefented  to  Otho,  who 
ordered  it  to  he  contemptuoufiy  carried  roimd  the  camp  ; 
his  body  remaining  expofed  in  the  ftreets  till  it  was  bu- 
ried by  one  of  his  flaves.  He  died  in  the  73d  year  of 
his  age,  alter  a  fhort  reign  of  feven  months. 

No  fooncr  was  Galba  thus  murdered,  than  the  fe- 
nate  and  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  camp,  contend- 
ing who  llionld  be  foremoft  in  extolling  tlie  virtues  of 
the  new  emperor,  and  deprefling  the  charader  of  him 
they  had  fo  unjuft'y  deflroyed.  Each  laboured  to  ex- 
cel the  reft  in  his  inflances  of  homage  ;  and  the  lefs  his 
atfeclions  were  for  him,  tl)e  more  did  he  indulge  a'l 
the  vehemence  of  exaggerated  praiie.  Otho  finding 
himfclf  furrounded  by  congratulating  multitudes,  im- 
mediately repaired  to  the  fenate,  where  he  received  the 
titles  ufuaily  given  to  the  em.perors  ;  and  from  thei;ce 
returned  to  the  palace,  feemingly  rclblved  to  reform  his 
life,  and  alTume  manners  becoming  the  greatnefs  of  his 
ftation. 

He  began  his  reign  by  a  fiTnal  inftance  of  clemen- 
cy, in  pardoi  ing  Marius  Ceaus,  who  liad  been  highly 
f  ivoured  by  Ga!l)a  ;   and  not  conunted  with  barely  tor- 
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by  another  of  juflice, 
Tigellinus,  Nero's  fa- 
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fertin*,  that  "  fidelity  deferved  every  reward."     This     Romr. 
act  ot  clemency  was  followed 
equ  tUy  agreeable  to  the  people. 

vourite,  he  uho  had  been  the  promoter  of  all  his  cruel- 
ties,  was  no'v  put  to  death  ;  and  all  fuch  as  had  been 
mijuilly  baniflied,  or  dripped,  at  his  inftigation,  during 
Nero's  leign,  were  reftored  to  their  country  and  for- 
tunes. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  legions  in  L^wer  Germany  Vitcliius 
having  been  purchafed    by  the  large  gifts  and  fpecious  '"'^'o-'*- 
promifes  of  Vitelliui  their  general,  ^\  ere  at  length  in- 
duced to  proclaim  him  emperor  ;  and  regardlefs  of  the 
fenate,  declared  that  they  had  an  equal  right  to  ap- 
point  to  that  high  ftation  with  the  cohorts   at    Rome. 
The  r.ews  ot  this  condufl  in  the  army  foon  fpread  con- 
fternation  throughout   Rome  ;  but  Otho  was  particu- 
laily   ftruck  with  the  account,  as  being  appr.henfive 
that  nothing  but  the  blood  of  his  countrymen  could 
decide  a    Cv  nteft   of  which  his  own  ambition  only  was 
the  caufe.     He  now  therefore  fought  to   come  to  an 
agreement  with  Vitellius  ;  but  this  not  fucceeding,  both' 
fides  began  their  preparations  for   war.     News    being 
received  that  Vitellius  was  upon  his  march  to  Italy, 
Otho  departed  from  Rome  with  a  vaft  army  to  oppofe 
him.     But  though   he  was  very  poweiful  with  regard 
to   numbers,  his  men,  being  little  ufed  to  war,   could 
not  be  relied  on.     He  feemed  by  his  behaviour  feii- 
fiblc  of  the  difproportion   of  his  forces  ;  and  he  is  faid 
to  have  been  tortured  with  frightful  dreams  and  the 
moft    nneafy    apprehenfions.      It    is  alfo  reported  by 
fome,  that  ono  night  fetching  many  prr/onnd  fighs  in 
his  fleep,  his  fervants  lan  hailily  to    his  b-ifd  fide,  and 
found  him  ftretchcd    on  the   ground.     He   alleged  he 
had  fcen  the  ghoft  of  Galba,  vhich  had,  in  a  threaten- 
ing manner,   beat  and  puflied  him  f. v-m  the  bed  ;  and 
he  a^'tcrward'i  uiisd  many  expiations  to  appeafe  it.  How- 
ever this  l)e,  he    proceeded   witii  a  great  (how  of  cou- 
rage till  he  arrived  at  the  city  of  Brixellum,  on  the  ri- 
ver Po,  where  he  remained,  fending   his  forces   before 
him   under  the  conduift  cf  his  generals  Suetonius  ai:d 
Celfus,  who   made  what  halle  tl.^v  could  to  give  the 
enemy   battle.     The  aimy  of  Vitellius,  which  con/lftfd 
of  70,000  men,  was  ommanded  by  his  general,  Va-- 
lens  and  Cecina,  he    himfelf  remaining  in  Gaul  in  or- 
der to  bring  up  the  reft  01  his  forces.     Thus  both  fide* 
haflened  t"  meet  each  other  with  fo  much  animofity 
and  precipitation,  that  three  confiderablc   battles  were 
fought  in  the  fpace  of  three  days.     One  near  Placentia, 
another  near  Cremona,  and  a  third  at  a  place  called 
Cqflor ;  in  all   which  Otlio  had  the  advantage.     But 
thefe   fucceffes  were  of  but  fhort-livcj  continiunce  ;  for 
Valens  and  Cecina,  who  had  liitherto  afled  feparately, 
joining  their  forces,  and  reinfoicing  their  armies  with 
frelh  iupplies,  rcfolved  to  C(>me  to  a  general  engage-        •-( 
ment.     Otho,  who  by  this   time    had  joined  his   army  Otlm.ic- 
at  a  little  village  called  BeJiiacum,  finding  tlie  enemy,  f«afcJ  at 


^ivi.-.g,  he  advanced  him  to   the  hlgb.cft  honours ;  af- 


notwithftanding  their  late  lolTes,  inclined  to  come  to  a 
battle,  refolved  to  call  a  council  of  war  to  determine 
upon  the  proper  nieafures  to  be  taken.  His  generals 
were  of  opinion  to  protraJi  the  war:  but  others,  whofe 
inexpyeriencc  !ud  given  them  confidence,  declared,  that 
nothing  but  a  battle  c-'uld  relieve  the  miferies  of  the 
ftate  ;  protefting,  th.at  Fortune,  and  all  the  gods,  with 
the  divinity  of  the  emperor  himfclf,  favoured  the  de- 
fign,  and  would  undoubtedly  proffer  the  enterprife. 
3  G  2  In 
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In  lliis  aJvii-e  Oiho  acquiefceJ  :  he  htd  been  for  fome 
tune  lb  uneafy  unJei-  i!ie  war,  that  lie  feemed  willing 
to  I'xchange  lufpenlc  lor  danger.  However,  he  was  i"o 
lurroundeJ  with  flatterers,  that  he  was  prohibited  from 
being  perlbnally  prefent  in  the  engagement,  but  pre- 
vailed upon  to  referve  himfelf  for  the  fortune  of  the 
tmpire,  and  wait  the  event  at  Drixellum.  The  affairs 
of  both  armies  being  thus  adjulled,  they  came  to  an 
engagement  at  Bedrlacum  ;  where,  in  the  beginning, 
thole  on  the  fide  of  Oilio  feemed  to  have  the  adyan- 
tage.  At  length,  the  fuperior  difcipline  of  the  legions 
of  Vitellius  turned  the  fcale  of  viaory.  Otho's  army 
Hed  in  great  confufion  towards  Bcdriacuni,  being  pur- 
fued  with  a  miferable  flaughterall  the  way. 

In  th:  mean  time,  Otlio  waited  for  the  news  of  the 
battle  with  great  impatience,  and  feemed  to  tax  his  mef- 
fcngers  with  delay.  The  firft  account  of  his  defeat  was 
brought  him  by  a  common  ftldier,  who  had  efcaped 
from  the  field  of  battle.  However,  Otho,  who  was  ftill 
furrounded  by  flatterers,  was  defired  to  give  no  credit 
to  a  bafe  fugitive,  who  was  guilty  of  ialfcliood  only 
to  cover  his  own  cowarJice.  Thefoldier,  however,  ftill 
perfilled  in  the  veracity  of  his  report  ;  and,  finding 
none  inclined  to  believe  him,  immediately  fell  upon  his 
fword,  and  expired  at  die  emperor's  feet.  Otiio  was 
(o  much  ftruck  with  the  death  of  this  man,  that  he 
cried  out,  that  h.;  would  caufe  the  ruinofnomoie 
fijch  valiant  and  worthy  foldiers,  but  would  end  the 
conieft  the  fliortell  way  ;  and  therefore  having  exhort- 
ed his  followers  to  fubmit  to  Vitellius,  lie  put  an  end  to 
his  own  lile. 

It  was  no  fooner  known  that  Otho  had  killed  him- 
felf, ih.in  all  the  foldiers  repaired  to  Virginius,  the 
commander  of  the  German  legions,  eanielUy  intreating 
him  to  take  up'in  him  the  reins  of  government ;  or  at 
Icaft,  intreating  his  meditation  with  the  generals  of  Vi- 
tellius in  llicir  I'avoiir.  Upon  his  declining  their  requeft, 
Rubrius  Callus,  a  perfon  of  confiderable  note,  under- 
took their  embatPy  to  the  generals  of  the  conquering  ar- 
my J  and  ff  on  after  obtained  a  pardon  for  all  the  adhe- 
rents of  Odio. 

Vitellius  was  immediately  after  declared  emperor  by 
ihef^nate  ;  and  received  the  marks  of  dJflinttion  which 
were  now  accufli  med  to  follow  the  appoininietit  of  the 
ftrongeft  fide.  At  the  f:ime  time,  Italy  was  feverely 
ihflreired  by  the  l.ldiers,  who  committed  fuch  cut- 
ra.'jes  as  exreeded  :iH  the  opprefilons  of  the  moll  calami, 
tons  war.  Vitelliuf ,  who  was  yet  in  Gaul,  rcfolved,  bc- 
tcre  he  fct  out  fir  Rome,  t^j  piiijifh  the  prxtorian  co. 
horts,  who  had  been  the  inftrn  'lents  ol  all  the  lati;  dif- 
turbances  in  the  Ita'c.  He  therefore  caufcd  them  to 
be  cjilaimcd,  and  deprived  <;)  t*ie  name  and  hoiiour  of 
fuliiiers.  He  alfo  ordered  150  of  thofe  who  were  moll 
guilty  to  bo  put  t>  dcaih. 

As  he  approaclied  towards  Rome,  he  palTed  through 
the  towns  with  all  im:iginable  fplcndor ;  his  palHigc  by 
water  was  in  painted  gallcyi,  adorned  with  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  profufcly  furnillied  witli  the  gieateil  deli- 
cacies. In  his  journey  there  wa^  neither  order  nor  difci- 
pline amon;r  his  fnldicrs  ;  they  plundered  wherever  they 
waine  with  lmpu;.ity;  and  he  I'eemed  no  way  difpleal'cd 
with  the  licenii-ufnefsof  their  beiiaviour. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  entered  the  city,  not 
as  a  plnce  he  came  to  govern  wiih  ju.licc,  but  as  a  town 
tbai  became,  his  own  by  the  l;iws  of  conqueft..    He 
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marched  through  the  ftrects  mounted  on  horfeback,  all  Rnrr.r. 
in  armour  ;  the  fenate  and  people  going  before  him,  as 
if  the  captives  of  his  late  viiflory.  He  the  next  day 
made  the  fenate  a  fpecch,  in  which  he  magnified  his 
own  aftions,  afld  promifed  them  extraordinary  advan- 
tages from  his  adniiniftration.  He  then  harangued  the 
people,  who  being  now  long  accuftomed  to  flatter  all 
in  authority,  highly  applauded  and  blefTed  their  new 
emperor.  ^.^ 

In  the  mean  time,  his  foldiers  being  permitted  to  fa-  Hijihamc- 
tiate  themfelves  in  the  debaucheries  of  the  city,  grew  /ul  glui- 
totally  unfit  for  war.  The  principal  affairs  of  the  ftate  ^""y>  ^^^ 
were  managed  by  the  loweft  wretches.  Vitellius,  more 
abandoned  than  they,  gave  himfelf  up  to  all  kinds  of 
luxury  and  prolufeiiefs  :  but  gluttony  was  his  favourite 
vice,  fo  that  he  brought  himfelf  to  a  habit  of  vomit- 
ting,  in  order  to  renew  his  meals  at  pleafure.  His  en- 
tertainments, though  feldom  at  his  own  coft,  were  pro- 
digioully  expenfive ;  he  frequently  invited  himfelf  to 
the  tables  of  his  fubjeds,  breakfalling  with  one,  dining 
^ith  anoth.er,  and  fupping  widi  a  third,  all  in  the  fame 
day.  The  moft  memorable  of  thei'e  eiitertainmcnls 
was  th.at  made  for  him  by  his  brotlier  on  his  arrival  at 
Rome.  In  this  were  ferved  up  20CO  feveral  dilhes  of 
fifli,  and  7000  of  fowl,  of  the  m.ift  valuable  kinds. 
But  in  one  particular  dilli  he  feemed  to  have  outdone 
all  the  former  profufion  of  the  moft  luxurious  Romans. 
This  dilh,  which  was  of  fuch  magnitude  as  to  be  called 
\\i<:J)>'eU  of  Minerva,  was  filled  with  an  olio  made  from 
the  founds  of  the  fifli  called yrt;;-r/,  the  brains  of  phea- 
fants  and  woodcocks,  the  tongues  of  the  moft  coftly 
birds,  and  the  fpawn  of  lampreys  brought  from  the  Car- 
pathian Tea.  In  order  to  cook  this  dilh  properly,  a  fur- 
nace was  built  in  the  fields,  as  it  was  too  large  for  any 
kitchen  to  contain  it. 

In  I  his  inanner  did  Vitellius  proceed  ;  fo  that  Jofc- 
phus  tells  us,  if  he  had  reigned  long,  the  whole  empiie 
would  not  have  been  fufficient  to  have  maintained  hi? 
gluttony.  All  the  attendants  of  his  court  fought  to 
raife  themfelves,  not  by  their  virtues  and  abilities,  but 
the  fumptuoufnefs  of  their  entertainments.  This  pro- 
digality produced  its  attendant,  want ;  and  that,  in  turn, 
gave  rife  to  cruelty. 

I'hofe  who  had  formerly  been  liis  aflbciaies  were 
row  dtftroyed  without  mercy.  Going  to  vilit  one  of 
them  ill  a  vit-lent  fever,  he  mingled  poifon  with  his 
water,  and  delivered  it  to  him  with  his  own  hands.  He 
never  pardoned  thofe  money-lenders  whe.  came  to  de- 
mand paynv.'nt  of  his  former  debts.  One  of  the  num- 
ber comin.;  to  falute  him,  he  immediately  ordered  him 
to  be  carried  off  to  execution;  but  flioitly  ;d'er,  com- 
manding h'm  10  be  brought  back,  when  all  nis  attend- 
ants thought  it  was  to  pardon  the  unhappy  creditor, 
Vitellius  gave  them  foon  to  underfto'd  that  it  was 
merely  to  have  the  pleafure  of  feeding  his  eyes  with 
his  torments.  Having  condemned  another  to  death,  he 
executed  his  two  fons  with  lilm,  only  for  their  prcfu- 
ming  to  intercede  for  their  fatlier.  A  Roman  knight 
being  dragged  away  to  execution,  :ind  crying  out  that 
he  had  made  the  emperor  his  heir,  Vitellius  demanded 
to  fee  the  will,  v.herc  finding  himfelf  joint  heir  w  th 
another,  he  ordered  both  to  be  executed,  that  he  might 
enjny  t!ie  legacy  without  a  jiartner. 

By  the  continuance  of  fuch  vices  and  cru'.-  ties  as 
ihclc  be.  became  odious  to  all  mankind,  and  xhz  aiiio- 
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Romr.     logcrs  began  to  prognoftlcate  his  ruin.     A  writing  was 
^"•^"^'"'•^  fee  up  in  the  forum  to  tliis  effedl :  "  We,  in   the  name 
of  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  give  Vitellius  warning  to  de- 
part this  life  by  the   kalends  of  Odober."     Vitellius, 
on  his  part,  received  this  information  with  terror,  and 
ordered  all  the  aftrologers  to  be  banifhed  from  Rome. 
An  old  woman  having  foretold,  that  if  he  furvived  his 
mother,  he  fhould  reign  many  years  in  happinefs  and 
fecurity,    this    gave   him    a  defire    of  putting    her  to 
death;  which  he  did,  by   rcfufing  h:r  fudenance,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  its  being  prejudicial  to  her   health. 
But  he  foon  faw  the  futility  of  relying  upon  fuch  vain 
prognoftications ;    ior    his    foldieis,    by    tlieir    cruelty 
%i7        and  rapine,  having  become  infupportable  to  the  inha- 
Vcfpafiin    bitants  of  Rome,  the  legions  of  the  Eaft,  who  had  at 
procUimcd  gj.(^  acquiefced  in  liis  dominion,  began  to   revolt,  and 
tmpcror.     j|,(,rj]y  gj^er  unanimoufly  refclved  to  make   Vefpafian 
emperor. 

Vefpafian,  who  was  appointed  commander  againd 
the  rebellious  Jews,  had  reduced  moft  of  their  coun- 
try, except  Jirufalem,  to  fubjeftinn.  The  death  nf 
Nero,  however,  had  at  firft  interrupted  the  progrefs 
of  his  arms,  and  the  fucceffion  of  Galba  gave  a  tempo- 
rary checic  to  his  cor.quefts,  as  he  was  obliged  to  fend 
his  fon  Titus  to  Rome,  to  receive  that  emperor's  com- 
mands. Titus,  however,  was  fo  long  detained  by 
contrary  winds,  that  he  received  news  of  Galba's  death 
before  he  fet  fail.  He  then  refolved  to  continue  neuter 
during  the  civil  wars  between  Otho  and  Vitellius  ;  and 
when  the  latter  prevailed,  he  gave  him  his  homage 
witli  reluiSance.  But  being  delirous  of  acquiririg  re- 
putation, though  he  diflikcd  the  government,  he  de- 
teimined  to  lay  liege  to  Jerufalem,  and  adually  made 
preparations  for  that  great  undertaking,  when  he  was 
given  to  underftand  that  Vitellius  was  deterted  by  all 
ranks  in  the  empire.  Thefe  murmuiings  increafed 
every  day,  while  Vefpafian  fecretly  endeavoured  to  ad- 
vance the  difcontents  of  the  army.  By  thefe  means 
they  Legan  at  length  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  him  as  the 
perfon  the  mod  capable  and  willing  to  terminate  the 
miferies  of  his  country,  and  put  a  period  to  the  inju- 
ries it  fuffered.  Not  only  the  legions  under  his  com- 
mand, but  thofe  in  Mxfia  and  Pannonia,  came  to  the 
iame  refolution,  fo  that  they  declared  thcmfelves  for 
Vefpafian.  He  was  a!fo  without  his  own  confent  pro- 
claimed emperor  at  Alexandria,  the  army  there  con- 
firming it  with  extraordinary  applaufe,  and  paying 
their  accuRcmed  homage.  Still,  however,  Vtipafian 
feeincd  to  decline  tlic  honour  done  him  ;  till  at  length 
his  foldiers  conipclled  him,  vith  their  threats  of  imme- 
diate death,  to  accept  a  title  wh'ch,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, he  wifhed  to  enji)y.  He  now,  therefore,  called  a 
council  of  war  :  where  it  was  refolved,  that  his  fon  Ti- 
tus Ihould  carry  on  the  war  againll  tlie  Jews  ;  and  that 
Mutianus,  one  cf  his  gensrals,  Ihould,  with  the  greateil 
pait  of  his  legion.-,  en.er  Italy  ;  while  Vefpafian  himfclf 
Ihould  levy  forces  in  all  parts  of  the  eafi,  in  order  to 
reinforce  them  in  c.ife  of  neceffity. 

During  thefe  preparations,  Vitellius,  though  buried  in 
fioth  and  luxury,  was  refolved  to  make  an  effort  to  de- 
fend the  empire;  wherefore  his  chief  commandos, 
Valens  and  Cecinj.  were  ordered  to  make  all  pofllble 
preparations  to  rclift  the  invaders.  The  firll  ai  my  that 
entered  Italy  with  an  hoilile  iiitcntion  was  under  the 
command  ot  Autonius  Primus,  v,ho  was  met  by  Ce- 


cina  near  Cremona.     A  battle  was  cxpeflcd  to  enfue  ;     Ron... 

Dut  a  negocation  taking  place,  Cecina  was  prevailed  •— >'-» 

upon  to  change  fides,  and  declare  for  Vefpafian.     His 

army,  however,  quickly  repented  ol  what   they    had 

done  ;  and   imprifoning  their  general,  attacked  Anto-  , 

mus,  though  without  a  leader.      The  engagement  con-  Vit/uiu, 

Unued  dur.ng  die  whole  night :   in  the  morning,  after  a  defcauJl 

Ihort  repalt,  both  armxs  engaged  a  fecond  time  ;  when 

the  Iddiers  ot  Antonius  falutlng  the  rifingfun,  accord- 

mg  to  cuilom,  the  Vitellians  fuppofing  that  they  had  re- 

ceived  new  reinforcements,  betook  tbemfelves  to  flight, 

with    the   lofs  of  30,cco  men.     Shortly  after,  freeing 

their  general  Cecina  horn  prifon,  they  prevailed  upon 

him  to  intercede  with  the  conquerors  for  pardtm  ;  which 

they  obtained,  tliongh  not  without  the  moll  horrid  bar- 

banties  committed  upon  Cremona,  the  city  to  which 

they  had  retired  for  flislter. 

When  Vitellius  was  informed  of  the  defeat  of  his 
army,  his  former  infolence  was  converted  into  an  ex- 
treme of  timidity  and  irrefclution.  At  length  he  com- 
manded Jidius  Prifeus  and  Alphenus  Varus,  with 
fome  forces  that  were  in  readinef?,  to  guard  the  pafles 
of  the  Apennines,  to  prevent  the  enemy's  march  to 
Rome  ;  referving  the  principal  body  of  lils  army  to 
fecure  the  city,  under  the  command  of  his  brother 
Lucius.  But  being  perfuaded  to  repair  to  his  army  ir» 
perfon,  his  prefence  only  ferved  to  increafe  the  con- 
tempt  of  his  foldiers.  He  there  appeared  irrefolute, 
and  ftill  luxurious,  without  counfel  or  condudl,  igno. 
rant  of  war,  and  demanding  from  others  thofe  in- 
ftru(Sions  which  it  was  his  duty  to  give.  After  a  (hort 
continuance  in  the  camp,  and  underftanding  the  revolt 
of  his  fleet,  he  returned  once  more  to  Rome:  but 
every  day  only  ferved  to  render  his  affairs  flill  more 
defperate ;  till  at  laft  he  made  offers  to  Vefpafian  of 
refigning  the  empire,  provided  his  life  was  granted, 
and  a  fufficient  revenue  for  his  fupport.  In  order  to 
enforce  his  requeft,  he  iffued  from  Jiis  palace  in  deep 
mourning,  with  all  his  domeftics  weeping  round  him» 
He  then  went  to  offer  the  fword  of  juftice  to  Cecilius, 
the  conful ;  whicii  he  refufing,  the  abjefl  emperor 
prepared  to  lay  down  the  enligns  of  the  empire  in 
the  temple  of  Concord.  But  being  interrupted  by 
fome,  who  cried  out.  That  he  himfelf  was  Concord, 
he  refolved,  upon  {o  weak  an  encouragement,  ftill  to 
miiniain  his  power,  and  immediately  prepared  for  his 
defence. 

During    this    fluiluation  of  counfels,    one  S.abinus, 
who  had  advifed  Vitellius  to  refign,  perceiving  his  def- 
peiate    fituation,  refolved,  by  a    bold   ftcp,  to    oblige        329 
Vefpafian,  and  accordingly    i'eizcd   upon  the  Capitol.  The  c»|'i« 
Bnt  he  was  premature  in  his  attempt;  for  the  foldiers  "1  burnt, 
of  Vitellius  attacked  him  with  great  fury,  and,  prevail- 
ing by  their  numbcri,  foon  laid  th.it  beautiful  build- 
ing in  afhes.     During   this  dicadful  cnflagration,  Vi- 
tellius was  fealling  in  the  palace  ot  Tiberius,  and  be- 
holdins  all  the  horrors  of  the  aifault  with  "real  fatis- 
fa(flion.     Sabinus  was  taken  prifoncr,  and  fliortly  atter 
executed  by  the  emperor's  coinmand.  Young  Domiiian,^ 
his  nephew,  who  was  alter  wards  emperor,  cfcaped  by 
flight,  in    the   habit  of  a  piieft  ;  ard   all  the  reft  who 
furvived  the  fire  were  put  10  the  fword. 

But  this  fuccefs  ferved  little  to  improve  the  affairs  of 

Vitellius.     He  vainly  fcnt  melfcnger  after  melfcngcr  to 

being  Vcfpalian's  general,  Antonius  to  a  compofitlon.. 
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Tills  commander  gave  no  anfvver  to  his  requefts,  but 
f(i;i  continued  his  march  towards  Rome.  Being  arri- 
ved before  il'e  walls  of  the  city,  the  forces  oi  \  iteU.us 
were  refolved  upon  defending  it  to  the  utmoft  exlre- 
mi!y.  It  wa?  attacked  on  three  fides  wi-h  the  iiimoll 
furv  ;  while  the  army  within,  fallying  upon  t'le  belie- 
zer's  defended  it  with  eqii.il  obftinacy.  The  battle  lalt- 
ed  a  whole  dav,  till  at  hll  the  befieged  were  dr.ven  into 
the  city,  and  a  dreadful  (1  uighter  made  oi  tlum  m  all 
the  ftre«5,  which  they  vainly  attempted  to  defond.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  citizens  Rood  by,  looking  on  as 
both  fides  fought ;  and,  a,  if  they  had  been  in  a  the  itre, 
clapped  tlieir'hanJs  ;  at  one  time  encouraging  <  ne  par- 
ty, and  again  the  other.  As  either  turaed  their  b.icks, 
liie  citizens  would  then  U\\  upon  them  in  their  places 
of  refuge,  and  fo  kill  and  plunder  them  without  mercy. 
But  what  was  ftill  mere  rematkable,  during  tliele 
dreadful  (laughters  both  within  and  without  tlic  city, 
the  people  would  not  be  prevented  fr.'m  celebrating 
one  of  their  riotous  feafts,  called  the  Snurnalia ;  fo 
that  at  one  time  might  have  been  feen  a  llrange  mix- 
ture of  mirth  and  mifen-,  of  cruelty  and  lewdnefs ;  in 
one  place,  buryings  and  (laughters  ;  in  another,  drunk- 
cnnefs  and  fealling  ;  in  a  word,  all  the  horrors  of  a  ci- 
vil war,  and  all  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  moft  abandon- 
ed fecurity  ! 

During  this  complicated   fcene  of  mifcry,  Vitelliiis 
retired  privately  to  his  wife's  houfe,  upon  movmt  Aven- 
tine,  defigning  that  night    to   fly   to  the   army   com- 
mar.ded  by   his  brother  at  Tarracina.     But,  quite  in- 
capable, through  fear,  of  ftirming  any  refolutiDn,  he 
changed  his  mind,  and   returned   again  to  Iiis  palace, 
now  "void  end  defolate  ;  all  his  flavcs  forfaking  him  in 
hisdiftrefs,  and  purpofely  avoiding  his  prsfence.  There, 
after  wandering  for  ff)mc  time  quite  difconfoiate,  and 
fearing  the  face  of  every  creature  he  met,  he  hid  him- 
i;lf  in  an  obfcurc  corner,  iVom  whence  he  was  foon  ta- 
ken by  a  party  of  the  conquering  foldiers.     Still,  how- 
ever, willing  to  add  a  few  hours  more  to  his  miierablc 
life,  he   begged  to  be  kept  in  prifon  till  the  arrival  of 
Vdpalian  at" Rome,  pretending   that  he  had  fecrels  of 
importance  to  difcover.     But  his  intreaties  were  vain  : 
the  foldiers  binding  his  hands  behind  him,  and  throw- 
ing an  halter  round  his  neck,  led  him  along,  half  na- 
ked, into  the   pubhc  forum,  upbraiding  him,  as  ihey 
proceeded,  with   all  thofe  bitter  reproiiches  their  ma- 
lice C' mid  fuggcft,  or  his  own  cruelties  deferve.     They 
alfo  tied  his   liiir  backwards,  as  w-as  ufu;il  with  the 
moft  infamous  malefadors,  and  held  the  point  of  a  fword 
under  l;is  chin,  to  prevent  iiis  hiding  his  face  from  the 
public.     Some  caft  dirt  and  filth  upon  him  as  he  paf- 
fed,  others  flriick  him  with  tlieir  hands;   fome  ridiculed 
tlie  dcfcdls  of  liis  perfon,  his  red  fiery  face,  and  the 
enormous  grcatnefs  of  his  belly.   At  length,  being  come 
tfi  the  place  of  punifliment,  they  killed  him  with  many 
blows  ;  .and  then  dragging  the  dead  body  tlirougli  the 
ftreets  willi  an  hook,  they  threw  it,  with  all  pffliblc  ig- 
nomy  into  the  river  Tiber.     Such   was  the   miierablc 
end  of  this  emperor,  in  the  57th  year  of  liis  age,  after 
alh'irt  reign  of  ei^;Iu  months  and  five  d  lys. 

Vitellius  beinj'  dead,  the  conquering  army  purfiied 
their  enemies  thioiighout  the  city,  while  neither  houfc 
nor  temples  afforded  refuge  to  tlic  fugitives.  The 
Ihec'jB  and  public  places  wcie  all  ftrewcd  with  dead, 
c>ich  man  lying  flain  whtre  it  was  his  miifortune  to  be 
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overtaken  by  liis  unmerciful  pnrfucrs.  But  not  only  the  Rome, 
enemy  fufl'ered  in  this  manner,  but  many  of  the  cili-  ""^'^''^"*^ 
■/.ens,  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  foldieis,  were  drag- 
ged from  their  honfcs,  and  killed  without  any  form  of 
trial.  The  heat  of  their  refentment  being  fomewhat 
abated,  they  next  began  to  feek  for  plunder  ;  .and  un- 
der pretence  of  fearching  for  the  enemy,  left  no  place 
without  marks  oi  their  rage  or  rapacity.  Befides  the 
foldiers,  the  lower  rabble  joined  in  ihefe  detcflablc 
outrages  ;  ("ome  (laves  came  and  difcovercd  tlie  riches 
of  their  n;a(lers  ;  fome  were  dctccled  by  their  neareft 
fricn  's  ;  the  wliole  city  was  filed  with  outcry  and  la- 
mentation ;  infcmuch,  that  tlie  former  raviiges  of  Otho 
and  Vitellius  were  now  confidcrcd  as  flight  evils  in  cora- 
parifon. 

At  length,  however,  upon  the  arrival  of  Mutianiie, 
general  to  Vcfpafian,  thefe  flaughters   ceafed,  and  the 
ftate  began  to  wear   the    appearance  of  former  tran-        ;,^x 
quillity.     Vcfpafian  was  declared  emperor  by  the  una-  Vcfpafian 
nimous  confent  both  of  the  fenate  and  the  army;  and  r™''^"""-'"' 
dignified  with  all  thofe  titles,  which  now  followed  ra-  ^"^P"™"  "^ 
ther  the   power  than  tlie  merit  of  thofe  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  govern.     MclTengers  were  dilpatched  to  him 
into   Egypt,  denting  his  return,  and   teliiiying  tlie  ut- 
moft defire  for  his  government.     However,  the  winter 
being  dangerous  for  (iiiling,  he  deferred  his  voyage  to 
a  more  convenient  feafnn.     Pe:hips,  alfo,  ihe   dilfen- 
fions  in  other  parts  of  the   empire  retarded  his  return        33J 
to    Rome;    for  one  Claudius  Civilis,  in  Lower  Ger- Uevnlt  of 
many,  excited  his  countrymen  to  revolt,  and  drftroyed  Claudius 
the  Roman  garrilhns,  which  w-ere   placed  in  different  Civiln. 
pHrts  of  that  province.     But,  tj  give  his  rebellion  an 
air  ofjuftice,  he  caufed  his  army  to  fwear  allegiance  to 
Vefpali;in,  until   he    found   himfelf  in    a  condition   to 
throw  off  the  niafli.     When   he  thought  liimfclffuffi- 
ciently  powerful,  he    difclaimed  all  llibmiuion  to  the 
Roman  government;  and  having  overcome  one  or  two 
of  tlie  lieutenants  ot  the  empire,  and  being  joined  by 
fuch  of  the  Romans  as  refuled  obedience  to   the  new 
emperor,  he  lioldly  advanced  to  give  Cere.ilis,  Vefpafi- 
an's  general,  battle.     In  the  beginning  of  this  engage- 
ment, he  feemed  fucceisful,  breaking  the   Roman  le- 
gions,   and    putting  their    cavalry  to   flight.     But  at 
length  Cerealis  by  his  conducl  turned  the   fate  of  the 
day,  and  not  only  routed  the  enemy,  but  took  and  de- 
(Iroyed  their  camp.     This  engagement,  however,  was 
notdecifive;  feveral   others   enfued  with  doubtful  fuc- 
cefs.     An  accomm.odation  at  length  took   place.     Ci- 
vilis obtained  peace  lor  his  countrymen,  and  pardon  for 
himfelf;  for  the   Roman  empire  was,  at  this  time,  fo 
torn  by  its  own   divifions,  that  the  barbarous  nations 
around  made  incurfions  willi  impunity,  and  were  lure 
of  obtaining  peace  whenever   they  tliought  proper  to 
demand  it. 

During  the  time  of  thefe  commotions   in  Germany,  irruption 
the  Sarniatians,  a  b.irbirous  ration  in  the  iiorth-eail  of  of  the  Sar- 
ihe  empire,  fuddcnly  palTed  the  river  Ifer,  and  marched  maiians. 
into  the  Roman  dominions  wiUi  fuch  celerity  and  fury, 
as  to  deftroy  feveral  giirrifons,  and  an  army  under  the 
command  of  Fonteius  Agrippa.     However,  they  weie 
diiven  hick  by  Rubrius  Gallus,  Vefpaiian's  lieutenant, 
into   their  native   fi.refts  ;  where  feveral  altempcs  were 
made  to  confine  them   bv  ganifons  and  forts,  placed 
along  the  confines  of  their  cotintry.     But  thefe  hardy 
nationi,  liaving  once  found  the  way  into  the  cmpi'e, 

never 
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never  after  defifted  from  invading  it  upon  every  oppor-    treated  with  greater  rigour  than  was  ufual  uith  this      R.m-- 
tunity,  till  at  lengtli  tliey  over-ran  and  deftroyed  it  en-    emperor.     Sabinus  was  commander  cf  a  fmall  army  in  ^"■^'.'*~' 
tirely.  Gaul,  and  had  declared  himfclf  emperor  upon  the  death  aJ\ui- 

Vefpafian  continued  feme  months  at  Alexandria  in    ofVitellius.     However,  his  army  was  fliortly  after  over- tures  ami 
Egypt,  where  it  is  faiJ  he  cured  a  blind  and  a  lame    come  by  Vefpalian's  gener.il,  and  he  himlelf  compelled  dcail"  of 
man  by  touching  them.     Before  he  fet  out  for  Rome,     to  feek  fafety  by  flight.     He  for  fome  time  wandered  J;*'''"  '^*- 
he  gave  his  fon  Titus  the  command  cf  the  army  that    through  the  Roman  provinces,  without  being  difcover-  '"""'■ 

was  to  lay  fiege  to  Jerufalem  ;  while  he  himfelf  went  ed  :  but  finding  the  purfuit  every  day  become  clofer,  he 

forward,  and  was  met  many  miles  from  Rome  by  all  was  obliged  Co  hide  himfelf  in  a  cave  ;  in  which  he  re- 

the  fenate,  and  near  halt  the  inhabitants,  who  gave  the  malned  concealed  for  no  lefs  than  nine  years,  attended 

fincereft  teftimonies  of  their  joy,  in  having  an  emperor  all  tlie  time  by  his  faithful  wife  Empona,  who  provided 

of  fuch  great  and   e.vpeiienced  virtues.     Nor  did  he  in  provifions  for  him    by  day,  and  repaired    to  him  by 

the  l-aft  difappoint  their  expti-tations  ;  being  equally  af-  night.       However,  (he  was  at  lail    difcovcred  in  the 

fiduous  in  rewarding  merit,  and  pardoning  his  adverfa-  perl'ormance  of  this  pious  ofSce,  and  Sabinus  was  takeu 

ries  ;  in  reiormiug  the  manners  cf  the  citizens,  and  fet-  pvifoner  and  carried  to  Konie;     Great  interceffion  was 

ting  them  the  belt  example  in  his  power.  made  to  the  emptror  in  his  behalf:  Enipcna  hcrfelf  ap- 

In  the  mean  time,   Titus  carried  on  the  war  againil  pearing  with  her  two  chddien,  and  imploring  her  huf- 

the  Jews  with  vigour,  which  ended  in  the  terrible  de-  band's  pardon.     However,  neither  her  tears  nor  intrea- 

ftruiftii'n  of  tlie  city,  mentioned  imder  the  article  Jews,  ties  could  prevail  ;  Sabinus  had  been  too  dangerous   a 

After  which  his  foldiers  would  I'ave  crowned  Titus  as  rival  for  mercy  ;   fo  that,  though  the  and  her  children 

conqueior;  but  he  reiufed  the  honour,  alleging  that  he  were  fpared,  her  hulbar.d  fulfered  by  the  e.'tecutioner.        jjg 
was  only  an  inrtrument  in  the  hand  of  Heaven,  that         But  this  feems  to  be  the  only  inflance  in  which  he  Clemcrcy 

manifeftly  declared  its  wrath   againft  the  Jews.      At  refented  palt  offences.     He  caufed  the  daughter  of  Vi-  »nd  g""*! 

Rome,  hov.'ever,  all  mouths  were  filled  widi  the  praifes  lellius,  his  avowed  enemy,  to  be  married  into  a  noble  "J"^'""*  "^ 

of  the  conqueror,  who  had  not  only  ihowed  himfelf  an  family,  and  he  himfelf  provided  her  a  fuitable  fortune.  '"^  <-""r<=- 

excellent  general,  but  a  coi;rageous  combatant :  his  re-  One  ot  Nero's  fervants  coming  to  beg  for  pardon  for 

turn,  therelbre,  in  triumph,  which  he  did   widi  his  fa-  having  once  rudely  thruil  him  out  of  the  palace,  and 

ther,  was  marked  with  all  the  magnificence  and  joy  that  infulted  him  when  in  office,  Vefpafian   only  took  his 

was  in  the  power  of  men  to  exprefs.     All  things  that  revenge  by  ferving  him  juftin  the  fame  manner.  H'hen 

were  elleemed  valuable  or  beautiful  among  men   were  any  plots  or  confpiracies  were  formed  againil  him,  he 

brought  to  adorn  this  great  occafion.     Among  the  rich  difdained  to  punilh  the  guilty,  faying.  That  they  de- 

fpoils  v.'cre  expofed  vaft  quantities  of  gold  taken  out  of  ferved  rather  his  contempt  for  their  ignorance,  than  his 

the   temple  ;  but  the  book  of  their  law  was  not    the  refentment ;  as  they  feemed  to  envy  him  a  dignity  of 

leaft  remarkable  among  the  magnificentiprofufion.     A  which  he  daily  experienced  the  uneallnefs.     His  libera- 

triumphal  arch  was  erected  upon  this  occalion,  on  which  lity  towards  the  encouragem.ent  of  arts  and  learning, 

were  defcribed  all  the  viilories  of  Titus  over  the  Jews,  was  not  lefs  than  his  clemency.     He  fettled  a  conftanc 

which  remains  alniolf  entire  to  this  very  day.     Vefpa-  falary  of    ioc,coo  fefteices  upon  the  teachers  of  rheto- 

fian  likewlfe  built  a  temple  to  Peace,  wherein  were  de-  ric.     He  was  particularly  favourable  to  Jofephus,  the 

pofited  moll  ci  the  Jewilh  fpoils  ;  and  having  now  calm-  Jewifli  hiftorian.     Quintilian  the  orator,  and  Pliny  the 

ed  all  the  commotions  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  he  iiaturaliii,  flourifhed  in  his  reign,  and  were  highly  efteem- 

ihui  up  the  temple  of  Janus,  which  had  been  open  about  ed  by  him.     He  was  no  lefs  an  encourager  of  all  other 

five  or  fix  years.  excellencies  in  art;  and  invited  thegreaieft  malters  and 

Vefpafian  having  thus  given  fecurity  and  peace  to  artificers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  making  them  cor- 

the  empire,  refolved  to  coiretS  numlierlefs  abufes  which  fiderable  prefents,  as  he  found  occafion. 
hrd  grown  up  under  the  tyranny  ot'  his  predeceflors.         Yet  all  his  numerous  acts  of  generofity  and  magnifi- 

To  effeft   this  with  greater  eafe,   he  joined  Titus  v/ith  cer.ce  could  not  preferve  his  charaiSer  Irom  the  impu- 

him  in  the  conl'ullliip  and  tribnni;ial  power,  and  in  fome  tatii  n  of  rapacity  and  avarice.   He  revived  many  obfo- 

meafure  admitted  him  a  partner  in  all  the higljeil  offices  Icte  methods  of  taxation;  and  even  bought  and  fold 

of  the  itiile.     He  began  with  reiiraining  the  licentuuf-  commodities  himlelf,  in   order  to  increali;  his  fortune, 

ncfs  <  f  tl.e   army,  and  forcing  them  back  to  their  pri-  He  is  charged  with  advancing  the  molt  avaricious  go- 

Itine  dilcipline.      He  abridged  the  proceiTcs  that  had  vernors  to  the  provinces,  in  order  to  Ihare  their  plunder 

been  carrud  to  an  unrealonab'e  length  in  the  courts  of  on  their  return  to  Rome.     He  dcfcended  to  fome  very 

juftice.      He  too';  care  to  rebuild  fuch  parts  of  the  city  unr.fual  and  di'.honourable  impofts,  even  to  the  laying 

as  had  fuffi-rcd  in  tlie  late  Commotions  ;  particularly  the  a  tax  upon  urine.     \Vhen   his  fon  Titus   remoiillrated 

Capitol,  wliich  had  been  lately  burnt  ;  and  which  he  agninil  the  meannefs  ot  fuch  a  tax,  Vefpafian  taking   a 

now  rciK)red  to  more  than  former  magnificence.     He  piece  of  money,  demanded  it  the  fmell  offended  him  ; 

hkewhe  built  a  fam  us  amphitheatre,  the  ruins  of  which  and  then  added,  that  this  very  money  was  produced  l)y 

are  to   this  day  aii  evidence  of  its  antien'   grandeur,  urine.     But  in  excufc  tor  this,  we   mull  cblerve,  thac 

The  other  ruinous  cit:es  ot  the  empire  alto  Ihared  his  the  exchequer,    when  Vefp:;fian  tan:e  to    the  throne, 

paternal   care  ;  he   iiujin.ved  luch   as  were   declining,  was  .6  much  exhaulled,  that  he  iDlorn:ed  the  fenate 

adorned  osiers,  .nd  Iniik  many  aneM'.     In  fuch  aeu  as  ihat  it  would  rcijuire  a   iupply  ot  three  hundred  mil- 

thefe  he  palled   a  Ions;  reign  ot  clemency  and  m^'dera-  lions  (flerling)  to  retliabiiih  the  con.min^ve.ihh.   Tliis 

tion  ;  fo  th.at  it  is  i'rid,  no  /nan  futfercd  by  an  unjuft  or  neceffity   mult  Raturally  produce  mere  nnrnevoub  and 

a  fevere  decree  during  his  adminiltration.  heavy   taxations  than  the  empire  had  hitherto  experi- 

Juhus  Sabinus  ftems  to  be  the  only  perfon  who  was  enced  :  but  while  ihe  provinces  were  thus  obliged  tu 

ci!lil:ibu'.c 
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Rnir.f.  contribute  to  the  fupport  of  his  power,  he  took  every 
-""^'^  precaution  to  provide  for  their  fafety  ;  fo  that  we  find 
but  two  infurreflions  in  tliis  reign.— In  the  fourth 
year  cf  hi:,  reijjn,  Aiitiochus  king  of  Comagena,  hold- 
ing a  private  correfpondsncc  with  the  Parthian?,  the 
declared  er.eir.'cs  of  Rome,  was  taken  piifor.cr  in  Ci- 
licia,  by  Pyrrhus  the  governor,  ;ind  lent  bound  to 
Roir.e.  But  Vd'paiian  gencroully  prevented  all  ill 
treatment,  by  piving  him  a  refidince  at  LaceJxmon, 
and  allowing  him  "a  revenue  fuitablc  to  his  dignity. 
About  theVame  time  alf'>,  the  Alani,  a  barbarous 
people  inhabiting  along  the  river  Tanais,  abandoned 
their  barren  wilds,  and  mvaJed  iLc-  kingdom  of  Media. 
From  thence  pailing  into  Armenia,  after  great  rava- 
ges'thL-y  overthrew  Tiridates,  the  king  of  that  coun- 
try, wltii  prodigious  flaughter.  Titus  was  at  length 
lent  to  challi;'c'  their  infolence  :  but  the  barbarians  re- 
tired at  the  approach  of  the  Roman  army,  loaded  with 
plunder  ;  being  compelled  to  wait  a  more  favourable 
oppottunity  of  renewing  th^ir  irruptions.  Thei'e  in- 
curlions,  however,  were  but  a  tranlient  Itorro,  the  el- 
feifls  of  whicli  were  foon  repaired  by  the  emperor's  mo- 
deration and  atliduity.  We  are  told,  tliat  he  now 
formed  and  eflabliliied  a  tlioufand  nations,  which  had 
fcarceljr  before  amounted  to  200.  No  provinces  in  the 
empire  lay  out  of  his  view  and  prote<5iinn.  He  had, 
during  his  whole  reign,  a  particular  regard  to  Britain  ; 
his  generals,  Petilius  Cerealis,  and  Julius  Fr minus, 
brought  the  grca'cil  pajt  of  the  illand  into  fubjeclion  ; 
and  Agricola,  who  fucceeded  foon  after,  completed 
3;,9  what  they  had  begun.  See  England. 
;Vath  of  In  this  manner,  having  reigned  10  years,  loved  by 

\  rrpiGiD.   ijJ5  fubjefls,  and  deferving  their  aE'eiflion,  he  was  fur- 
prifed  by   an   indilpotiiion  at  Campania,  which  he  at 
tu<cc  declared  would  be  fatal,  crying  cut,  in  the   ipiiit 
of  Paganifm,   "  Meiiiinks  I  am  going  to   be   a  god." 
Removing  from  thence  to  the  city,  and  afterwards  to  a 
country-feat  near  Reate,  he  was  there  taken  with  a  Paix, 
which  brought  him  to   the   lafb   extremity.     However, 
perceiving  his  end  approach,  and  juft  goin^  to  expire, 
he  cried  out,  that   an  emperor  ought  to  die  (landing ; 
wherefore,  raifing  himf;:lf  upon  his  feet,  he  expired  in 
343       the  hands  of  thole  that  fuftained  him. 
Titus  fuc-        Tila- being  ji  yfully  received  as   emperor,   notwith- 
"•■.•edstotlie  ftanding  a  flight  cppiifi' ion  from  his  brother  Domitian, 
""pirc.        ^^,||Q  maintained  that  he  h.imfelf  was  appointed,  and  that 
Titus  had  fallifiijd  the  v.iil,  began  his  reign  witii  every 
virtue  iha:  became  an  emperor  and  a  man.    During  the 
life  of  hii  father    tlierc  had    been  many  imputations 
againll  him  ;   bi  t  upon  his  cxaltatitn  to  the  throne  he 
fccmed  entirely  to  take  leave  of  his  former  vices,  and 
became  an  example  of  tjie  grcatefl  moderation  and  hu- 
manity.    He  had  long  loved  Berenice,  (iller  to  Agrlp- 
pa  kingof  Judea,  a  woman  cf  llie  greated  beauty  and 
.ii'hirenients.     But  knowing  that  tlie  conneiflicn  with 
litrwas  eiiiirely  difaerecaliie  to  the  people  of  Rome, 
he  ftnt  her  away,  notwithllanding  their  nuitual  pafiion 
and  tlic  many  arts  llie  ufed  to  indiue  him  to  ch;inge  liis 
reiolntions.     He  next  difcarded  all  thofc  vvho  had  been 
th-:  ii'rmer  minillers  of  liis  pleafiires,  and  forbore  to 
couiiten  incc  the  companions   of  his  loifer  recreations, 
lliough  h-  had  formerly  taken  great  piiins  in  the  felec- 
lion.     This  moderation,  added  to  his  jullicc  and  genc- 
rollty,  pncuttdhim  the  love  of  all  good  men,  and  the 
appcllati(.a  cfthc  Mi^/jt  of  man/ in/,  v.hkh   all   his  ac- 


tions  fecmed  calculated  to  enfure.  As  he  came  to  the  Rom». 
throne  with  all  the  advantages  of  )iis  father's  pc  pularity,  ^"■'"^^'^ 
he  was  refolvcd  to  ufe  every  method  to  increafe  it.  He 
therefore  took  particular  care  to  punilh  all  informers, 
falfe  witnelFes,  and  promoters  of  dilfenfion,  condemning 
them  to  be  fcourged  in  the  moft  public  ftrcets,  next  to 
be  dragged  throi'.gh  the  theatre,  and  then  to  be  banil'i- 
ed  to  the  uninhabited  parts  of  the  empire,  and  fold  as 
llavcs.  His  courtcfy  and  readincfb  to  do  good  have 
been  celebrated  even  byChrilli.in  writers;  his  principal 
rule  being,  never  to  fend  any  petitioner  dilFatisfied  away. 
One  night,  reccllecling  that  he  had  done  notliing  bene- 
ficial to  mankind  the  day  preceding,  he  cried  oi'.t  among 
his  friends,  "  I  have  loll  a  day."  A  fentence  too  re- 
markable not  to  be  univerfally  known.  j^j 

In  this    reign,  an  eruption  of  mount  Vefuvius  did  Arfnari- 
confiderable  damage,  overwhelming  many  towns,  and '^1'' "■'■I'" 
fending  its  aflies   into  countries  more    than    100  miles  '""' "f  Ve- 
ddlant.     Upon  this   memorable  occafion,  Piiny  the  na- 
turaliit  loft  his  lile  ;  (or,  being  impelled  by  too  eager  a 
curiofity  to  obferve  the  eruption,  he  was  fufFocated  in 
the  flames  f.     There  happened  alfo   about   tins  time  a  t ''^'^.^ '' 
fire  at  Rome,  which  continued  three    days   and  nights 
fucceffivcly,  which  was  followed  by  a  plague,  in  which 
1 0,000  men  were  buried  in  a  day.     The  emperor,  how- 
ever,  did  all  that  lay  in  hi.  power  to  repair  the  damage 
fulUinod  by  the  public  ;  and,  with    refpecl  to  the  city, 
declared  that  he  would  lake  the  whole  lofs  of  it  upon        34^ 
himfelf.    Thefe  diiafte:s  were  in  feme  meafure  counter-  '^gricola 
balanced  by  tiie  fuecclFes  in  Britain   under  Agricola.  <''V'hzcs 
This  excellent  general  having  been  fent  into  that  coun-     "^_  ''' 
try  towaids  the  lat  er  end  of  Vefpafian's  reign,  (howed 
himfelf  equally  expert  i;i  quelling  the  refractory,  and  ci- 
vilizing thole   who  had  formerly  fubmitted  to  the  Ro- 
man power.    The  Ordoviccs,  or  inhabitants  of  North 
Wales,  were  the  f^.rit  that  were  fubdued.  He  then  made 
a    defcent    upon    Mona,  or    the    ifland  of  Angkfea  ; 
which  furrcndered  at  difcreticn.    Having  thus  rendered 
himfelf  mailer  of  the  whole  country,  he  took  every  me- 
thod to  rellore  difcipline  to  his  own  army,  ar.d  to  intro- 
duce fome  (hare  of  politenefs  among  thofe  whom  he 
had  conquered.     He  extorted  (hem,  both    by   advice 
and  example,  to  build  temples,  thtatres,  and     (lately 
houfes.     He  caufed   the  four,  cf  their  nobility  to  be  in- 
ftrufled  in    the  liberal  arts ;  he  had    them  taught  the 
I^atin  langu.ige,  and  induced  them  to  imitate  the  lio- 
man  modes  of  drelhng  and  living.     Tlius,  by   degrees, 
this  barbarous  people  began  to  almme  the  luxurious 
manners  of  their  conquerors,  and  in  time  even  outdid 
tlieni  in  all  the  refinements  of  I'mfual  plealure.   For  the 
fuccefsin  Britain,  Titus   was  fainted  emperor  the  15th 
time ;   but  he   did   not   long  furvive  hi.s  honours,  be- 
ing feized    with    a    violent    fever  at  a  litt'.e  dillance        ^43 
from     Rome.      Perceiving    his    death    to    approacli,  Titus  uicj. 
lie  declared,  that  during    the   whole  courfc  of  bis  life 
he   knew  but  of  one  aftion  which  he  repented  of;  but 
that  aclion  he  did  not  think  proper  to  e.T|rel's.    Shortly 
after,  he  died  (not  witliout  lufpicion  of  treachery  from 
I'.is  brother  Djmiiiaii,  who  had  1  uig  willied  to  govern) 
in   the  41 II  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  two  years 
two  months  and  twenty  days. 

The  love  which  all   ranks  of  people  bore  to    Titu's,  Succeeded 
facilitated  the    election   of  his   liother   Domitian,  net- by  Uomi- 
with.llanding  the  ill  opinion  many  had  already  conceived  ''^"• 
of  him.     His     ambition    was    already    but    too  well 
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Rome,     known,  and  hh  pride  foon  appeared  upon  his  coming 
■""^''^^  to  the  throne  ;  having  been  heard  to  declare,  tliat  he 
had  given  the  ennpire  to  his  father  and  brotlier,  and 
now  received  it  again  as  his  due. 

The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  univerfally  accept- 
able to  the  people,  as  he  appeared  equally  remarkable 
for  his  clemency,  liberalily,  and  juftice.  He  carried 
his  abhorrence  of  cruelty  fo  far,  as  at  one  time  to  for- 
bid the  facrificing  of  oxen.  His  liberality  was  fuch, 
that  he  would  roc  accept  of  the  legacies  that  were  left 
him  by  fuch  as  had  children  of  their  own.  His  juftice 
was  fuch,  that  he  would  fit  whole  days  and  reverfe  the 
partial  fentences  of  the  ordinary  judges.  He  appeared 
very  careful  and  liberal  in  repairing  the  libraries  which 
had  been  burnt,  and  recovering  copies  of  fuch  books  as 
had  been  loft,  fending  on  puipofe  to  Alexandria  to 
tranfcribe  them.  Bathe  foon  began  to  fhow  tlie  natu- 
ral deformity  of  his  mind.  Inftead  of  cultivating  lite- 
rature, as  his  father  and  brother  had  done,  he  negleSed 
all  kinds  of  ftudy,  sdJiifling  himfelf  wholly  to  the 
meaner  purfuits,  particularly  archery  and  gaming.  No 
emperor  before  him  entertained  the  people  with  fuch 
various  and  expenfive  fliows.  During  thefe  diverfions 
he  diftributed  great  rewards  ;  fitting  as  prefident  him- 
felf, adorned  with  a  purple  robe  and  crown,  with  the 
priefts  of  Jupiter  and  the  college  of  Flavian  prietls  about 
him.  The  meannefs  of  his  occupations  in  folltude  were 
a  juft  contraft  to  his  exhibitions  in  public  oftentation. 
He  ufually  fpent  his  hours  of  retirement  in  catching 
flies,  and  fticking  them  through  with  a  bodkin  ;  fo  that 
one  of  his  fervants  being  afked  if  the  emperor  was  alone, 
he  anfwered,  that  he  had  not  fo  much  as  a  fly  to  bear 
him  company.  His  vices  feemed  every  day  to  increafe 
with  the  duration  of  his  reign  ;  and  as  he  thus  became 
more  odious  to  his  people,  all  their  murmurs  only  ferved 
to  add  ftrcngth  to  his  fufpicions,  and  malice  to  his 
cruelty.  His  ungrateful  treatment  of  Agricola  feemcd 
the  firft  fymptom  of  his  natural  malevolence.  Domitian 
was  always  particularly  fond  of  obtaining  a  military  re- 
putation, and  therefore  jealous  of  it  in  otiicrs.  He  had 
marched  fome  time  before  into  Gaul,  upon  a  pretended 
expedition  againft  the  Catti,  a  people  of  Germany  ; 
and,  without  ever  feeing  the  enemy,  refolved  to  have 
the  honour  of  a  triumph  upin  his  return  to  Rome.  For 
that  parpofe  he  purchafed  a  number  of  flaves,  whom  he 
drelTed  in  German  habits  ;  and  at  the  head  of  this  mi- 
ferable  procelTicn  entered  the  city,  amidft  the  apparent 
acclamations  and  concealed  contempt  '^f  all  his  fubje^ls. 
The  fucceffes,  therefrc,  of  Agricola  in  Britain  afft-cn- 
ed  him  with  an  extreme  degree  of  envy.  This  adra'- 
rable  general,  who  is  fcarce  mentioned  by  any  wri- 
ter except  Tacitus,  purfued  the  advantages  which  he 
had  already  obtained.  He  routed  the  Caledonians  ; 
overcame  Galgacus,  the  BritKli  chief,  at  the  head  of 
30,000  men  ;  and  afterwards  fending  out  a  fleet  to  fcour 
•See  Scot-  jjjg  ^„^(^^  f_y,^  difcovered  Great  Britain  to  bean  idand*. 
He  likewife  difcovered  and  fiibducd  the  Orkneys,  and 
thus  reduced  the  whole  into  a  civ'li/ed  province  of  the 
Roman  empire.  When  the  account  of  xhefc  fuccelks 
was  brought  to  Domiti.an,  he  received  it  witli  a  feemirg 
pleafure,  but  real  uneafinefs.  He  thought  Agricola's 
rifing  reputation  a  reproach  upon  his  own  inaiflivity  ; 
and,  inftead  of  attempting  to  emulate,  he  refolved  to 
fupprefs  the  merit  of  his  fervices.  He  ordered  h^m, 
therefore,  the  external  marks  of  bis  approbation,  and 
Vol.  XVI. 
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took  care  that  triumphant  ornaments,  ftatues,  and  otlier 
honours,  fliould  be  decreed  him  ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
he  removed  him  from  his  command,  under  a  pretence  cf 
appointing  him  to  the  government  of  Syria.  By  thefe 
means,  Agricola  furrendered  up  his  government  to  .Sa- 
luftius  Lucullus,  but  foon  found  that  Syria  was  other- 
wife  difpofed  of.  Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  v.-hlch 
was  privately  and  by  night,  he  was  coolly  received  by 
the  emperor  ;  and  dying  fome  time  after  in  retirement, 
it  was  fuppofed  by  fome  that  his  end  was  haftened  by 
Domitian's  direwlion. 

Domitian  foon  after  found  the  want  of  fo  experienced  M^ny  bar 
a  commander  in  the  many  irruptions  of  tlie  barbarous  ''j"""*  n^- 
natlons  thit  furrounded  the  empire.  The  Sarmatians  ""?'  I"* 
in  Europe,  joined  with  thofe  in  Afia,  made  a  formida-  i„:p|r(, 
ble  invafion  ;  at  once  deftroylng  a  whole  legion,  and 
a  general  of  the  Romans.  The  Dacians,  under  the 
conduft  of  Decebalus  their  king,  made  an  irruption, 
and  overthrew  the  Romans  in  feveral  engagements. 
Lolfes  were  followed  by  lolfes,  fo  that  every  feafon  be- 
came memorable  for  fome  remarkable  overthrow.  At 
laft,  however,  the  ftate  making  a  vigorous  exertion  of 
its  internal  power,  the  barbarians  were  repelled,  partly 
by  force  and  partly  by  the  affiftance  of  money,  which 
only  ferved  to  enable  them  to  make  future  invivJions  to 
greater  advantage.  But  in  whatever  manner  the  enemy- 
might  have  besn  repelled,  Domitian  was  refc'lved  not 
to  lofe  th;  honour  of  a  triumph.  He  returned  in  great 
fplendor  to  Rome  ;  and  not  contented  with  thus  tri- 
umphing twice  without  a  victory,  he  refolved  to  take 
the  furname  of  Gcrmanicm,  for  his  conqueft  over  a 
people  with  whom  he  never  contended. 

In  proportion  as  the  ridicule  increafed  againft  him, 
his  pride  ieemed  every  day  to  demand  greater  homage. 
He  would  permit  his  ftatues  to  be  made  only  of  gold 
and  filver;  affumed  to  himfelf  divine  honours;  and  or- 
dered that  all  men  Ihould  treat  him  with  die  lame  ap- 
pellations which  they  gave  to  the  divinity.  His  cruelty 
was  not  behind  his  arrogance ;  he  caufed  numbers  of 
the  molt  illuftrious  fenators  and  others  to  be  put  to 
death  upon  the  moft  trifling  pretences.  Saluft'us  Lu- 
cullus, his  lieutenmt  in  Britain,  was  deftroyed  only  for 
havinsr  given  his  own  n.  ;ne  to  a  new  fort  of  lances  of 
his  own  invention.  Junius  Rufticus  died  for  publilliing 
a  book,  in  whicli  he  commended  Thrafea  and  Prifcus, 
two  philofophcrs  vho  cppofed  Vtfpafian's  coming  to 
the  throne. 

Such  cruelties  as  thefe,  that  feem  almoft  without  a 
motive,  may  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  have  produced  re- 
hellion.      Lucius    Ant.nius,  governor  in  Upper  Ger- 
many, knowing  how  much  the  empfror  was  detefted  at 
home,  alfnmed'tlie  enflgns  of  imperial  dignity.    As  he 
was  at  the   head  of  a  fornildable  army,  his  fuccefs  re- 
mained long  doubtful  ;  but  a  fudden  overflowing  of  the 
Rhine  dividing  his  army,  he  was  fetupon  at  that  junc- 
ture by  Normandiis,  the  emperor's  general,  and   totally 
routed.     The  news  r f  this  viclory,  we  are  told,  was 
br.  ught  to  Rome  by  fupernaiural  means,  on  the  fame  j:„;ftroin 
day  that  t!.e  bKitli  was  fought.     Domitian's   fev'erlty  cruelty  of 
was  greatly  increafed  by  this  fuccefs,  of  fli  irt  durati.'.n.  the  enipo 
In  order  to  difcover  li'.ofe  who  were  accomplices    with  '"'"■• 
the  adver  e  party,  he  invenicJ  r;\v  tortures,  foractimes 
cuttino;  cff  the  liand?,  at  other  times  tliruiling  fire   in- 
to ti-.e  privit'C!^,  of  the  people  whom  he  fufpeflcd  of  be- 
ing his  enemies.     During  thefe  crueV.ies,  he  aggravated 
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R.^-rr.  their  guilt  by  hypocrily,  never  pronoiincins  fcnience 
w-N—'  V  :  ho'Jt  a  preamble  full  of  gtmlcnefs  .mil  mercy.  He 
.  .*itici:larly  terrible  to  the  fenate  and  nobility,  the 
v.ii.ie  boJy  CJ  whom  he  frcqiiemly  threatened  entirely 
to  extirpate.  At  or.e  time,  he  furroiiuJeJ  the  fcnate- 
:  :-.  with  his  iroopi,  to  tlie  great  conllernation  ol  the 
:s.  At  another,  he  rtfohed  to  amufo  himfclt 
-.\:th  their  terrors  in  a  different  manner.  Having  in- 
vited them  to  a  public  entertainment,  lie  received  them 
.ill  very  form  illy  at  the  entrance  of  his  palace,  and  con- 
ducted them  ii.to  a  fpacious  h.ail,  hung  round  with  l)lacl;, 
;,nd  illuminated  by  a  few  melancholy  lamps,  th.it  dif- 
:ufed  ll'ht  or.ly  fufficient  to  fiiow  the  horrors  of  the 
place.  °A\\  around  were  to  be  ffen  nothing  but  coffins, 
v.ith  the  names  of  each  of  the  fenators  written  upon 
them,  togetlier  v.ith  other  objeifls  of  terror,  and  inftru- 
ments  of  execution.  While  the  comp.iny  beheld  all  the 
preparations  with  filent  agony,  feveral  men,  having 
their  bodies  blackened,  each  with  a  drawn  fword  in  one 
hand  and  a  flaming  torch  in  the  other,  entered  the  hall, 
and  danced  round  them.  After  fome  time,  when  the 
guerts  expe<aed  nothing  lefs  than  inftant  death,  well 
knowing  Domitian's  capricious  cruelty,  the  doors  were 
f=t  open,  and  one  of  the  fervants  came  to  inform  them, 
that  the  emperorgave  all  the  company  leave  to  withdraw- 
Thefe  cruelties  weie  rendered  Rill  mere  odious  by 
his  iull  and  avarice.  Frequently  after  prefiding  at  an 
execution,  he  would  retire  with  the  lewdeft  proltitutes, 
and  ufe  the  fame  biths  which  they  did.  His  avarice, 
which  was  the  confequence  of  his  profiifion,  knew  no 
bounds.  He  feizcd  upon  the  eftates  of  all  againft  whom 
he  could  find  the  fmalleft  pretenfions ;  the  molt  trifling 
,.ft  aflion  or  word  againft  the  majefty  of  the  prince  was 
He  pcrfi-  fufncient  to  rain  the  poflefibr.  He  particularly  exafted 
lutts  the  large  fums  from  the  rich  Jews  ;  who  even  then  began  to 
Jcw»  and  praVkife  the  art  of  pecHlation,  for  which  they  are  at  pre- 
•.hrilnin*.  ^^ij  fjjjj  jjj  (jg  remarkable.  He  was  excited  againft 
tl  em,  not  only  by  avarice,  but  by  jealoufy.  A  prophecy 
had  been  long  current  in  the  eaft,  tiiat  a  perfon  from 
the  line  of  David  fhould  rule  the  world.  Whereupon, 
this  fufpicious  tyrant,  willing  to  evade  the  prediiflion, 
ci'mmanded  all  the  Jews  of  the  lineage  of  David  to  be 
diligently  fought  out,  and  put  to  death.  Two  Chrif- 
tians,  grandfons  of  St  Jude  the  apoftle,  of  that  line, 
were  brought  before  him  ;  but  finding  them  poor,  and 
no  way  ambitious  of  temporal  power,  he  difmili'ed  them, 
confidering  them  as  objefts  too  mean  for  his  jealoufy. 
However,  his  perfecution  of  the  Chrillians  was  more 
fevere  than  that  of  any  of  his  prcdecelfors.  By  his 
letters  and  ediit%  they  were  baniOicd  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  empire,  and  put  to  death  with  all  the  tortures  of 
ingenious  cruelty.  The  prediiftions  of  Chaldeans  and 
aUrdogers  alfo,  concerning  his  death,  gave  him  moll 
violent  apprehcnfions,  and  kept  him  in  the  moft  tor- 
menting difquietude.  As  he  approached  towards  the 
enJ  ot  Ills  re  gn,  he  would  permit  no  ctiirjinal,  or  pri- 
foner,  to  be  brought  into  his  prelcnce,  until  they  were 
bound  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  incapable  of  injuring 
him  ;  and  !  e  generally  fecured  their  chains  in  his  own 
ha. ids.  Hii  jealoufics  increafed  to  that  degree,  that  he 
ordered  the  g  dlcry  in  which  he  walked  to  be  fet  round 
with  a  i  el'.ucid  ilone,  which  ferved  as  a  mirror  t"  refleifl 
t^e  peifins  ot  all  fuch  as  approached  him  fiom  behind. 
E[vcry  omen  anj  prodij^y  gave  him  frelh  anxiety. 
Iditl  a  period  was  foon  to  be  put  to  this  monftsr's 


crudty.  Among  the  number  of  thofe  wlnm  he  at  once  Rome, 
carcded  and  lufpcded,  was  his  wife  Domili.i,  whom  '~*^^*^ 
he  had  taken  from  Vlilius  Lama,  htr  former  huiband.  a  cui.ipi. 
1'his  woman,  however,  was  become  obnoxious  to  him,  racy  forni- 
for  having  placed  her  alicdlions  upon  one  Paris,  a  ^"^  agaiuU 
player  ;  and  he  refolved  to  difpatch  her,  with  feveral  "' 
others  that  he  either  hated  or  fufpedlcd.  It  was  the  ty- 
rani's  method  to  put  down  the  names  cf  all  fuch  as  he 
intended  to  dellroy  in  his  tablets,  which  he  kept  about 
him  with  great  circumfpeflion.  Domitia,  fortunately 
happening  to  get  a  fight  of  them,  was  llruck  at  finding 
her  own  name  in  the  catalogue  of  thofc  fated  to  deftruc- 
tion.  She  Ihowcd  the  fatal  lift  to  Norbanus  and  Pe- 
tronius,  prefcifts  of  the  pritorian  bands,  who  found 
themfelves  fet  down  ;  as  likewife  to  Stephanus,  the 
comptroller  of  the  houfehold,  who  came  into  the  con- 
fpiracy  with  alacrity.  Parlhenias  alfo,  the  chi.f  cham- 
berlain, was  of  the  number.  Thefe,  after  many  con- 
fultations,  determined  on  the  firft  opportunity  to  put 
their  defign  in  execution  ;  and  at  lengtli  fixed  on  the 
18th  day  of  September  for  the  completion  of  their 
attempt.  Domitian,  whofe  death  was  every  day  fore- 
told by  the  aftrologers,  who,  of  confequence,  muft  at 
laft  be  right  in  their  prediftions,  was  in  fome  meafure 
apprehenlive  of  that  day  ;  and  at  he  had  been  ever  ti- 
morous, fo  he  was  now  more  particularly  upon  his 
guard.  He  had  fome  time  before  fecluded  himfelf  in 
the  moft  fecret  reccifes  of  his  palace  ;  and  at  midnight 
was  fo  affrighted  as  to  leap  out  of  his  bed,  inquiring 
of  his  attendants  what  hour  of  the  night  it  was.  Upon 
their  falfely  alfuring  him  that  it  was  .an  hour  later  than 
that  which  he  was  taught  to  apprehend,  quite  tranf- 
ported,  as  if  all  danger  was  paft,  he  prepared  to  go  to 
the  bath.  Juft  then,  Parthenius  his  chamberlain  came 
to  inform  him  that  Stephanus  the  comptroller  of  his 
houfehold  defired  to  fpeak  to  him  upon  an  affair  of  the 
utmoft  importance.  The  emperor  having  given  orders 
that  his  attendants  fliould  retire,  Stephanus  entered 
with  his  hand  in  a  fcarf,  which  he  had  worn  thus  for 
fome  days,  the  better  to  conceal  a  dagger,  as  none  were 
permitted  to  approach  the  emperor  except  unarmed.— 
He  began  by  giving  information  of  a  pretended  confpi- 
racy,  and  exhibited  a  paper  in  which  the  particulars 
were  Ipiecitied.  While  Domitian  was  reading  the  con-  He  is  mar- 
tents  with  an  eager  curiofity,  Stephanus  drew  his  dag-  dercJ. 
ger,  and  ftruck  him  in  the  groin.  The  wound  not  be- 
ing mortal,  Domitian  caught  hold  of  the  affaffin,  and 
threw  him  upon  the  ground,  calling  out  for  afliftance. 
He  demanded  alfo  his  fword,  that  was  ufually  placed 
under  his  pillow  ;  and  a  boy  who  attended  in  the  apart- 
ment, running  to  fetch  it,  found  only  the  fcabbard,  for 
Parihenius  had  previoufly  removed  the  blade.  The 
lUuggle  with  Stephanus  ftill  continued  :  Domitian  ftill 
kept  him  under,  and  at  one  time  attempted  to  vvrcll  the 
dagger  from  his  hand,  at  another  to  tear  out  his  eyes 
with  his  lingers.  But  Parthenius,  with  his  freedman, 
a  gladiator,  and  two  fubal tern  officers,  now  coming  in, 
ran  all  futioufly  upon  the  emperor,  and  difpatched  him 
with  many  wounds.  In  the  mean  time,  fome  cf  the 
oiftcers  of  the  guard  being  alarmed,  came  to  his  affift- 
ance,  but  loo  late  to  fave  him;  however,  they  flew 
Slephaiius  on  the  fpot. 

When  it  was  publicly  known  that  Domitian  was 
llain,  the  joy  of  the  fenate  was  fo  great,  that  being  af- 
femblcd  with  the  mmoft  hafte,  they  began  to  load  his 
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inetnory  with  every  reproach.  His  flatues  were  com- 
m.in  led  10  be  taken  down;  and  a  decree  was  made, 
that  all  his  inlcripiions  Ihould  be  erafed,  his  n.imc 
ftruck  out  of  the  regiilers  of  fame,  and  his  funeral 
omitted.  The  people,  who  now  took  li.tle  part  in  the 
affa'rs  of  government,  looked  on  his  death  with  indif- 
ference ;  the  foldiers  alone,  whom  he  had  loaded  with 
favours,  and  enriched  by  largefles,  lincerely  regretted 
their  benefactor.  The  fen.ite,  therefore,  refolvcd  to 
pr  vide  a  fuccelTor  before  the  army  could  have  an  op- 
portunity of  taking  the  appointment  upon  themfelves  : 
and  Cocceius  Neiva  was  chofen  to  the  empire  the  very 
day  on  which  ihe  tyrant  was  flain. 

Nerva  was  of  an  illuUrioiis  family,  as  moft  fay,  hy 
birth  a  Spaniard,  and  abore  65  years  old  when  he  was 
called  to  the  throne.  He  was,  at  that  time,  the 
moft  remarkable  man  in  Rome,  for  his  virtues,  mo- 
deration and  refpeft  to  the  laws  ;  and  he  owed  his  ex- 
altation to  the  blamekfs  condnifl  of  his  former  life. 
When  the  fenate  went  to  pay  him  their  fubmilhons,  he 
received  them  with  his  accuftomed  humility  ;  while 
Arius  Antonius,  his  moft  intimate  friend,  having  em- 
braced him  with  great  familiarity,  congratulated  him 
on  his  acceflion  to  the  empire :  and  indeed  no  emperor 
had  ever  fliewn  himfelf  more  worthy  of  the  throne  than 
Nerva ;  his  only  fault  being  that  he  was  too  indulgent, 
and  often  made  a  prey  by  his  infidious  courtiers. 

However,  an  cxcefs  of  indulgence  and  humanity 
were  faults  that  Rome  could  ealily  pardon,  after  the 
cruelties  of  fuch  an  emperor  as  Domitian.  Being  long 
accuftomed  to  tyranny,  they  regarded  Nerva's  gentle 
reign  with  rapture,  and  even  gave  his  imbeciUty  the 
name  of  benevolence.  Upon  coming  to  the  thrnne,  he 
folemnly  fwore  than  no  fenator  of  Rome  fhould  be 
put  to  death  by  his  command,  during  his  reign,  though 
they  gave  ever  fo  juft  a  caufe.  He  conferred  great  fa- 
vours, and  beftowed  large  gifts,  upon  his  particular 
friends.  His  liberality  was  fo  extenfive,  that,  tipon  his 
firft  promotion  to  the  empire,  he  is'as  conftrained  to  fell 
his  gold  and  filver  plate,  with  his  other  rich  moveables, 
to  enable  him  to  continue  his  liberalities.  He  releaied 
the  cities  of  the  empire  from  many  fevere  impofiti^.ns, 
which  had  been  laid  upon  them  by  Vcfpafian  ;  took  off 
a  rigorous  tribute,  which  had  been  laid  upon  carriages ; 
and  reftored  thofe  to  their  property  who  had  been  un- 
juftly  difpoireifed  by  Domitian. 

During  his  fnort  reign  he  made  feveral  good  laws. 
He  particularly  prohibited  the  ciftration  of  male  chil- 
dren ;  which  had  been  likewife  condemned  by  his  pre- 
deceifor,  but  not  wholly  removed.  He  put  all  thofe 
flaves  to  death  who  had,  during  the  laft  reign,  inform- 
ed againft  their  mailers.  He  permitted  no  ftatues  to 
be  ereffed  to  honour  him,  and  convened  into  money 
fnch  of  Domitian's  as  had  been  fpared  by  tlie  iln.ire. 
He  fold  many  rich  robes,  and  much  of  the  fplendid 
furniture  of  tiie  palace,  and  retrenched  feveral  nnrea- 
fonable  expences  at  court.  At  the  fame  time,  he  had 
fo  little  regard  for  money,  that  when  Herodes  Atticus, 
one  of  liis  fubjeiSs,  Iiad  found  a  large  treafure,  and 
v.'rote  to  the  emperor  how  to  difpofe  of^it,  he  received 
for  anfwer,  that  he  might  ufe  it ;  but  the  finder  ftill  in- 
forming the  emperor  that  it  was  a  fortune  too  large  for 
a  private  perfon,  Nerva,  admiring  his  honefty,  wrote 
him  word,  that  then  he  might  aii/^  it. 

A  life  of  fjch  generofjty   and    mildnefs    was    rot, 


however,  without  its  enemies.  Calpiirnius  CrafTus,  R^nv. 
with  fome  others,  formed  a  dangerous  confpiracy  to  de- 
ft oy  him  ;  but  Nerva  would  ufe  no  feverity  :  he  refted 
fatisfied  with  banilhing  thofe  who  were  culpable,  though 
the  fenate  were  for  inflicting  more  rigorous  punilhments. 
But  the  moft  dangerous  inlurreiflion  againflhis  interefts 
was  from  the  praetorian  bands  ;  who,  headed  by  Cafpa- 
rius  Olianus,  infilled  upon  revenging  the  late  emperor':; 
death,  wbofe  memory  was  ftill  dear  to  them  from  hi; 
frequent  liberalities.  Nerva,  whofe  kindnefs  to  good 
men  rendered  him.  ftill  more  obnoxi  ms  to  the  vicious, 
did  all  in  his  power  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  this  infur- 
recfion  ;  he  prcfented  himfelf  to  tlie  mutinous  f ildiers, 
and,  opening  his  bofom,  defired  them  to  ftrike  there, 
rather  than  be  guilty  of  fo  much  injuftice.  The  fi'ldiers, 
however,  paid  no  regard  to  his  remonftrances  ;  but, 
feizing  upon  Petronius  and  Parthenius,  flew-  tliem  in 
the  moft  ignominious  manner.  Not  content  with  this, 
they  even  compelled  the  emperor  to  approve  of  their 
fediiion,  and  to  make  a  fpeech  to  the  people,  in  which 
he  thanked  the  cohorts  for  their  fidelity.  So  difagree- 
able  a  conftraint  upon  the  emperor's  inclinations  was, 
in  the  end,  attended  with  the  moft  happy  effeifls,  as  it 
caufed  the  adoption  of  Trajan  to  fucceed  liim  in  the  354 
empire.  Nerva  perceived  that  in  die  prefent  turbulent  Adopts 
difpofition  of  the  times,  he  ftocd  in  need  of  an  afljftant  Trijan  as 
in  the  empire,  who  might  (hare  the  fatigues  of  govern-  j.^fr,jr^" 
ment,  and  contribute  to  keep  the  licentious  in  awe.  For 
this  purpofe,  fetting  afide  all  his  own  relations,  he  fix- 
ed upon  Ulpius  Trajan,  an  utter  ftranger  to  his  family, 
who  wai  then  governor  in  Upper  Germany,  to  fucceed 
him.  Having  put  his  determination  in  execution,  and 
performed  the  accuftomed  folemnities,  he  inftantly  fent 
off  ambafTadors  to  Cologne,  where  Trajan  then  refided, 
intreating  his  alllftance  in  puniftiing  thofe  from  whom 
he  had  received  fuch  an  infult.  The  adoption  of  this 
admirable  man,  proved  (o  great  a  curb  to  the  licenti- 
oufnefs  of  the  foldiery,  that  they  continued  in  perfcit 
obedience  during  the  reft  of  this  reign  ;  and  Cafparius 
being  fent  to  h'm,  was,  by  his  command,  either  banifa- 
ed  or  put  to  death.  355 

The  adopting  Trajan  was  the  laft  public  aft  of  D<:«haf 
Nerva.  In  about  three  months  after,  having  put  him-  Nerva. 
felf  in  a  violent  pafllcn  \>n\.\\  one  Regulus  a  fenator,  he 
was  fei.cd  with  a  fever,  of  which  he  (hortly  after  died, 
after  afiiort  reign  of  one  year  four  months  and  nined.iys. 
He  was  the  firft  f-reign  emperor  who  reigned  in  Rome, 
and  juftly  reputed  a  prince  of  great  generofuy  .ind  mo- 
deration. He  is  alfo  celebrated  for  his  wifdom,  though 
with  lefs  reafun,  the  gre:nteft  inftance  he  gave  of  it,  du- 
rinsr  his  reign,  being  in  the  choice  of  his  iucceifor.  .^(, 

Trajan's  iamily  was  originally  from  Italy,  but  lie  him-  Great  qua- 
felf  was  born  in  Seville  in  Spain.     He  very  early  ac  lities  of 
companied  bis  f.uher,  who  was  a  general  of  the  Ro-  Trij^i- 
mans,  in  his  c\p;ditions  slong  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Rhine;  and  while  yet  very  young,  acquired  a  con'.ider- 
able    reputation    for    military    accomplilhments.     He 
enured  his  body  to  fatigue  ;  he  made  long  marches  o-t 
foot  ;  and  laboured  to  acquire  all  the  ihil)  in  war  whicli 
was  neceffary  for  a  commander.  When  he  was  made  ge- 
neral of  the  army  in  I^ower  Germany,  wliich  was  one  t>f 
the  moft  con'.iderable  employments  in  the  empire,  it 
made  no  alteration  in  his  manners  or  way   cf  living ; 
and  the  commander  was  feen  noway  differing  from  the 
private  tribune,  except  in  his  fupericr  wifdom  and  vir- 
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tuts.     The  great  qualities  cf  his  mind  were  accompa- 
ried  \N  ;ih  all  the  ;ulv.»ntages  cf  pcrfon.     His  body  vas 
uuiicitic  and  vifrorous ;  he  w.is  at  tiiat  middle  time  ot 
lifA^hich  is  hapriiy  tempered  with  the  warmth  of  youth 
and  the  caution  of  age,  being  42  years  old.     To  iheftf 
qualities  were  added,  a  modeay  that  fecnied  peculiar  to 
himfc'.f  alone;  fo  that    mankind   found   a  pleaf.ire  in 
praifirg  ihofe  accomplilhments  of  which   the   poirefl-^r 
fecnied  no  way  confcif  us.     Upon  the  whole,  Trajan  is 
diainguill.cd  as  the  greateft  and   the  beft  emperci  of 
Rome.     Others  might  have  equalled  him  in  war,  and 
fome  might  have  been  hi»  rivals  ir.  clemency  and  gnod- 
iiefs ;  but  he  fcems  the  only  prince  who  united  thefc 
talents  in  the  greatdl  perfeaior,  and  who  appears  equal- 
ly to  cngige  our  admiration  and  our  regard.     Upon  be- 
ing ini'ormed  of  the  death   of  Nerva,  he  prepared  to 
return  to   Rome,  whither  he  was  invited  by  the  united 
intreaties  of  the  ft.ite.     He  therefore  began  his  maich 
with  the  difiipline  that  was  for  a  long  time  unknown  in 
the    armies  cf  the    empire.     Tlie    countries    through 
which   he  palfed  were  neither  rav^ged  nor  taxed,  and 
he  entered  the  ci;y,  not  in  a  triumphant  manner,  though 
he  had  defcrvcd  ic  often,  but  on  foot,  attended  by  the 
civil  ofii.-ers  of  the  ftate,  and  followed  by  his  fbldiers.who 
marched  filently  forward  with  modetly  and  lefpeft.    It 
would  be  tedious  and  unnecclTary  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
thii  good  monarch's  l.ibours  for  the  ftate.     His  applica- 
tion to  bufinef?,  his  moderation  to  his  enemies,  his  mo- 
defty  in  exaltation,  his  liberality  to  the  deferving,  and  his 
frugality  in  hi  own  expences ;  thefe  have  all  been  :he  fub- 
jifl  of  panegyric  among  his  cotcmporaries,  and  they  con- 
tinue  to  be  the  admiration  of  poftei  ity.  Upon  giving  the 
prefect  of  the  pretorian  band  the  fword,  according   to 
cuftoni,  he    made  ufe  of  this  remarkable   exprellion, 
"  Take  this  fword,  and  ufe  it,  if  I  have  merit,  for  me  ; 
if   otherwife,   againft  me."     After    which    lie    added. 
That  he  who  gave  laws  was  the  firft  who  was  bound  to 
oblcrvc  them.     His  failings  were  his  love  cf  women, 
which,  however,  never  hurried  him  beyrnd  the  bounds 
of  decency  ;  and  his  immoderate   palTion  for  war,  to 
which  he  had  been  bred  up  from  his  childhood.     The 
firft  war  he   was  engaged  in  after  h  s  coming  to  the 
throne  was  with  the  Dacians,  who  during  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  had  committed  numbeilefs  ravages  upon  the 
provinces  of  the  empire.     He  therefore  raifed  a  power- 
lul  army,  and  with  great  expedition  marched  into  thofe 
barbarous  countries,  where  he  was  vigoroufly  oppofcd 
by  Decebahis,  the   Dacian  king,  who  for  a  long  time 
withftdod  liis  boldeft  efforts  ;  but  was  at  laft  entirely 
redui  ed,  and  his   kingdom  made   a   Roman  piovinre. 
See  Dacia.     At  his  return  to  Rnme,  he   entered   the 
city  in  tiiumph  ;  and  the  rejoicings  for  his  vi<5loties  lafted 
for  the  fpace  of  1 20  days. 

Having  thus  given  peace  and  profpsrity  to  the  em- 
pire, Trajan  continued  his  reign,  loved,  honoured,  and 
almoft  adored,  by  his  fubjeft^.  He  adorned  the  city 
with  public  buildings;  he  freed  it  from  fuch  men  as 
lived  by  their  vices;  he  entertained  peifons  of  merit 
with  the  utmoft  farriiliarity  ;  and  fo  little  feared  his 
enemies,  that  he  could  fcarccly  be  induced  to  fuppofe 
that  he  h.id  any. 

It  had  been  happy  for  this  great  prince's  memory, 

if  he  had  fhown  ec-,ual  clemency  to  all  his  iubjccts  ;  but, 

>.  about  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  he  was  pcrluadcd  to 


look  upon  the  Chtiilians  with  a  fufpicicus  eye.  The  Romr. 
extreme  veneration  which  he  proted'ed  for  the  religion  ^-'^^~"~' 
of  the  empire,  fet  him  fedulonlly  to  oppofe  every  inno- 
vation, and  the  progrefs  of  ChvilUanityfeemed  to  alarm 
him.  A  law  had  ior  fome  time  before  been  palled,  in 
which  all  Heterix,  or  fccietics  dillonting  ironi  thcell.i- 
bliflied  religion,  were  confidered  as  illegal,  being  repu- 
ted nurferics  ff  impofture  and  fedition.  Under  the 
fandtion  of  ihis  law,  the  Chridims  were  perfecuted  in 
a'.l  parts  of  the  empire.  Great  numbers  of  them  were 
put  to  death,  as  well  by  popular  tumults  as  by  edic'ls 
and  judicial  proceedings.  However,  tlie  perl'ecutii.n 
ceafed  after  fomc  time  ;  for  the  emperor  havin'^  advice 
from  Pliny,  thcpro-conful  in  Bithynia,  of  the  innocence 
and  liniplicity  ot  the  Chriltians,  and  of  their  inofFenlive 
and  moral  way  of  living,  he  fulpended  their  punidrments. 
But  a  total  flop  was  put  to  them  upon  Tiberianus  the 
governor  of  Palelline's  fending  him  word.  That  he  was 
wearied  out  with  executing  the  laws  .againft  the  Gali- 
lcai;s,  who  crouded  to  execution  in  fuch  multitudes, 
that  he  was  at  a  lofs  how  to  proceed.  Upon  this  in- 
formal on,  the  emperor  gave  orders,  that  the  Chriftians 
fhould  not  be  fought  alter  ;  but  if  any  ofiered  them- 
felves,  that  they  lliould  I'uffer.  In  this  manner  the  rage 
of  perfeculion  ceafed,  and  the  errperor  t'ound  leifure  to 
turn  the  force  of  his  armi  ag.iinll  the  Armenians  and 
Pa':hi.-.ns,  who  now  began  to  throw  off  all  futmiffion 
to  Rome.  3,8 

Whie  he  was  employed  in  thefe  wars,  there  was  a  T  ifurnc- 
dreadful  infurreiflion  of  the  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  em-  t'O"  o^  ilie 
pire.  This  wretched  people,  llill  infatuated,  and  ever  Jews, 
expecting  fome  lignal  deliverer,  took  the  advantage  of 
Trajan's  abfence  in  the  eaft  to  mallacre  all  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  whom  they  got  into  their  power,  without 
reluvftance  or  mercy.  This  rebellion  firll  began  in  Cy- 
rene,  a  Roman  province  in  Africa  ;  from  thence  the 
flame  extended  to  Egypt,  and  next  to  the  ifland  of  Cy- 
prus. Thefe  places  tiiey  in  a  manner  difpeopled  with 
ungovernable  fury.  Their  barbarities  were  fuch,  that 
they  eat  the  fklh  of  their  cnemic-,  wore  their  fkins, 
fawed  them  afunder,  caft  them  to  wild  bealls,  made  them 
kill  each  other,  and  ftudied  new  torments  by  which  to 
deftroy  them.  However,  thefe  cruelties  were  of  no 
long  duration  :  the  governors  (>f  the  rcfoedlive  provinces 
making  head  againft  their  tumultuous  fury,  foon  treat- 
ed them  with  a  retaliation  of  cruelty,  and  put  them  to 
death,  not  as  liuman  beings,  but  as  outrauious  pefts 
to  ibciety.  As  the  Jews  had  pradiled  their  cruelties 
in  Cyprus  particularly,  a  law  was  publicly  enaded,  by 
which  it  was  made  capital  for  any  Jew  to  fet  foot  on 
tlie  ifland.  ^jj 

During  thefe  bloody  tranfaiaion=,  Trijin  was  pro-  SBCicfl'csof 
fecuting  his  fuccellos  in  the  call.      His  firll  march  was  Trjjan  iu 
into  rtrniciiia,  the  king  of  which  country  had  difclaimcd  '■^^ 
all  alliance  with  Rome,  and  received  the  enligns  ofroy. 
alty  and  dominion  from  the  monarch  of  Parthia.  Plow- 
ever,  upon   the  news  of  Traj  in's  expedition,  his  fears 
were  fo  great,  that  he  abandoned  his  country  to  the 
invaders  ;  while  the  greateft  part  of  his  governors  and 
ni'bility   came    fubmilFively  to  the  emperor,    acknow- 
ledging tliemlelves  his  ful)je(5ls,  and   making  him  the 
moll  collly   prtfents.     Having   in   this   manner   taken 
poll'cflion  of  the  whole  country,  and  gotten  the  king 
into  his  pov/er,  he  marched  into  the  dominions  of  the 

king 
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Romf.  king  of  Parthia.  There  entering  the  opulent  kingdom 
•^''^''^'^  of  Slefopotamla,  he  reduced  it  intu  the  form  of  a  Ro- 
irian  province.  From  themce  he  went  ag.iinil  the  P^r- 
thians,  marching  o,i  foot  at  the  head  ot  his  army  ;  in 
tljls  manner  crnflTing  the  rivers,  and  conforming  to  all 
the  feveiities  of  difc  piine  which  were  impofed  on  the 
incaneft  foldier.  His  AicceiTcs  againfl  the  Parchians 
^\ere  gre.'.t  and  numerous.  He  conquered  Syria  and 
Chaldea,  and  ti  ok  tlie  famous  city  of  Babylon.  Here, 
attempting  to  crofs  the  Euphrates,  he  was  oppofed  by 
the  enemy,  who  were  relolvcd  to  Hop  his  pad'age  :  but 
he  fecretly  caufed  boats  to  be  made  upon  the  adjoining 
mountains  ;  and  bringing  them  to  the  water  fide,  palled 
hi->  .irmy  with  great  expedition,  nor,  however,  without 
great  {laughter  on  both  fides.  From  thence  he  tra- 
verfed  tracts  of  country  which  had  never  before  been 
invaded  by  a  Roman  army,  and  fcemed  to  take  a  plea- 
fuie  in  purfuing  the  fame  march  which  Alexander  the 
Great  had  formerly  marked  out  for  him.  Having 
paffed  the  rapid  llr^ams  of  the  Tigris,  he  advanced  to 
the  city  Ctefiphon,  which  he  took,  and  opened  himfelf 
a  paflage  into  Perfia,  where  he  made  many  conquells, 
that  were  rather  fplendid  than  ierviceable.  After  lub- 
diiing  all  the  country  bordering  on  tlie  Tigris,  he 
marched  fouihward  to  the  Pcrlian  gulph,  where  he  fub- 
dued  a  monarch  who  piiff-lfed  a  coniiderable  ifland 
made  by  the  divided  llreams  of  that  river.  Here,  win- 
ter coming  on,  he  was  in  danger  of  lofuig  the  greatelt 
part  of  his  army  by  the  inclemency  of  the  climate  and 
the  inundations  of  the  river.  He  therefore  with  inde- 
fatigable pains  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  iailing  down  the 
Perlian  gulph,  entered  the  Indian  ocean,  conquering, 
even  to  the  Indies,  and  fubduing  a  part  of  them  to  the 
Roman  empire.  He  was  prevented  from  purfuing  fur- 
ther conquerts  in  this  diftant  country,  both  by  the  re- 
volt of  many  of  the  provinces  he  hid  already  fubdued, 
and  by  the  fcarcity  of  provifions,  which  feemed  to  con- 
tradiifl  the  reports  of  the  fertility  of  the  countries  he 
was  induced  to  invade.  The  inconveniences  of  increa- 
fmg  age  alfo  contributed  to  damp  the  ardour  of  this 
entcrprife,  which  at  one  time  he  intended  to  purfue  to 
the  confines  of  the  earth.  Returning,  therefore,  along 
the  Perfian  gulph,  and  fend;ng  the  fenate  a  particular 
account  of  all  the  nations  he  had  conquered,  the  names 
of  which  alone  compofed  a  long  catalogue,  he  prepared 
to  punilh  thofe  countries  which  had  revolted  from  him. 
He  began  by  laying  the  famous  city  of  Edelfa,  in  Me- 
fopotamia,  in  alhes  ;  and  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time,  not 
only  retook  all  thofe  places  which  had  before  acknow- 
ledged fuhjeifllon,  but  conquered  many  other  provinces, 
fo  as  to  make  hinifelf  matter  of  the  moll  fertile  kir.g. 
doms  of  all  Alia.  lu  this  train  of  fucceliiss  he  fcarce 
met  with  a  repulfe,  except  before  the  city  Atra,  in  the 
deferts  of  Arabia.  Wherefore  judging  that  this  was  a 
proper  time  for  bounding  his  conquelts,  he  rcfolved  to 
give  a  matter  to  the  countries  he  had  fubdued.  With 
this  refolution  he  repaired  to  the  city  Ctefii)hon,  in 
Perfia;  and  th.e.'e,  with  great  ceremony,  crowaed  Par- 
ihamafpates  king  of  Parthia,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  his 
fubjefts.  He  eitablilhed  another  king  alfo  over  the 
kingdom  of  Albania,  near  the  Cafpian  fea.  Then 
placing  governors  and  lieutenants  in  other  provinces, 
lie  relolved  to  return  to  his  capital  in  a  more  magnifi- 
cent manner  than  any  of  his  predecelibrs  Iiad  done  tie- 
ipre  him.     He  accorduigly  left  Adrian  general  of  all 
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his  forces  in  the  eafi  ;  and  continued  his  journey  to-    Rome. 

wards  Rome,  where  the  mcft  magnificent  preparations  ' ^ 

were  made  for  his  arrival.  However,  lie  had  not  got 
taithcr  than  the  province  of  Cilicia,  when  he  found 
himlelt  too  weak  to  proceed  in  his  uuial  manner.  He 
therefore  caufed  hinXelf  to  be  cairied  on  fliip-board 
to  the  city  of  Seleucia,  where  he  died  of  the  apo- 
plexy, having  been  attacked  by  that  diforder  once 
before.  During  the  time  of  his  indifpofitii  n,  his  wife 
Plotma  conffantly  attended  near  him  ;  and,  knowing 
the  emperor's  diilike  to  Adrian,  it  is  thought  forged 
the  will,   by  which  he  was  adopted  to  fucceed.  .^, 

Trajan  died  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  He  dies, 
of  nmeteen  years  fix  months   and  fifteen  days.     How  and  m  fiic- 
highly  he  was  elleemed  by  his  fubjeofs  appears  by  thtir  '^"'''•d  '>y 
manner  of  blefllng  his  fucceifors,  alwa>s  wi(hing  them  Adrian, 
the  fortune  ot  Auguftus,  and  the  goodnefs  of  Trajan. 
His  military  virtues,  however,  upon  which  he  chiefly- 
valued  himfelf,  produced  no  real  advantages    to    his 
country  ;  and  all  his  conquells  difappeared,   when  the 
power  was  withdrawn  that  enforced  them. 

Adrian  was  by  defcent  a  Spaniard,  and  his  anceftors 
were  of  the  fame  city  where  Trajan  was  born.  He  was 
nephew  to  Trajan,  and  married  to  Sdbina  his  grand- 
niece.  When  Trajan  was  adopte  J  to  the  empire,  Adrian 
was  a  tribune  of  the  army  in  Msfia,  and  was  fent  by  the 
troops  to  congratulate  the  emperor  on  his  aJvar.cement. 
Hov^ever,  his  brother-in-law,  who  defired  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  congratulating  Trajan  himfelf,  fupplied 
Adrian  with  a  carri.nge  that  broke  down  on  the  way. 
But  Adrian  was  refolved  to  loi'e  no  time,  and  perform- 
ed the  reft  of  the  journey  on  foot.  This  aiiiduity  was 
very  plealing  to  the  emperor ;  but  he  difliiced  Adrian 
from  feveral  more  prevailing  motives.  His  kinfman 
was  expenfive,  and  involved  in  debt.  Ke  was,  belides, 
inconltant,  capricious,  and  apt  to  envy  another's  repu- 
tation. Thefe  were  faults,  that,  in  Trajan's  opinion, 
coula  not  be  compe-nfated  either  by  his  learning  or  his 
talents.  His  great  fkill  in  the  Gre-k  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  lau  s  of  his 
country  and  the  philofophy  of  the  time--,  were  no  in- 
ducement to  Trajan,  wh.i,  being  bred  himfelf  a  foldier, 
delircd  to  have  a  military  man  to  llicceed  him.  For 
this  reafon  it  was  that  the  dying  emperor  would  by 
no  means  appoint  a  fuccelfor ;  tearful,  perhaps,  ot  in- 
juring his  great  reputation,  by  adopting  a  perf  .n  that 
was  unwoithy.  His  death,  therefore,  was  concealed 
for  fome  time  by  Plotina  his  wife,  till  Adrian  had 
founded  the  inclinations  of  the  army,  and  found  them 
firm  in  his  interefti.  They  then  produced  a  forged 
infhument,  importing  that  Adrian  was  adopted  to 
fucceed  in  the  empire.  By  this  artifice  he  was  deifi- 
ed by  all  orders  of  the  ffite,  though  then  abfent 
from  Rome,  being  left  at  Antioch  as  general  of  the 
forces  in  the  ealf. 

Upon  Adrian's  ele>flion,  his  firft  care  was  to  write 
the  fenate,  excufing  himfelf  for  alfumiiig  the  empire 
without  their  previous  approbation  ;  imputing  it  to  the 
haity  zeal  of  the  army,  who  rightly  judged  that  the  fe- 
n.ite  ought  not  long  to  remain  without  a  head.  He 
then  bei^an  to  puifuc  a  courfe  quite  oppi  fite  to  that  of 
his  piedecell'or,  taking  every  method  of  declining  war, 
and  promoting  the  ar  s  of  peace.  He  was  quite  fatis- 
fied  wi;h  prefcrving  the  ancient  limits  of  the  empire, 
and  feemed  no  way  ambitious  of  csteivfive  conquell. 

For 
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Rome.  For  this  reafon  he  abandoned  all  the  conquefts  which 
^-^ilftT^  Trajan  had  made,  judging  them  to  be  raihcr  an  incon- 
He  iba-i-  venience  than  an  advantage  to  the  empire  ;  and  made 
Otn.illthe  the  river  Euphrates  the  boundary  of  the  empire,  pla- 
cii'.crn  cin"  the  legions  along  its  banks  to  prevent  the  incur- 
conqucfi.    fions  of  the  cn.ni)-. 

°  •^'^'*°        Having  thus  fettled  tlie  affairs  of  the  eaft,  and  lea- 
ving Severus  governor  of  Syria,  he  took  his  journey  by 
land  to  Rime,  fending  the  allies  of  Trajan   thither  by 
fea.     Upon  his  approach  to  the  city,   he  was  informed 
of  a  magnificent  triumph  (hat  was  preparing  for  him  ; 
but  thl»  he   mtideftly  declined,  defiring  that  tliofe  ho- 
nours might  be  paid  to  Trajan's  memory  which  tJiey 
liad  defigned  for  him.     In  confequence  of  this  com- 
mand, a  mod  fuperb  triumph  was  decreed,  in  which 
Trajan's  ftatue  was  carried  as  a  principal  figure  in  the 
proccffion,  it  being  remarked   that   he  was  the  only 
man  that  ever  triumphed  after  he  was  dead.     Not  con- 
tent with  paying  him  thefe  extraordinary  honours,  his 
aihes  were  placed  in  a  golden  urn,  upon  the  top  of  a 
column    140  feet  high.     On  this  were  engraven    the 
particulars  of  all  his  exploits  in  liaifo  relievo ;  a  work 
of  great  labour,  and  which  is  ftill  remaining.     Thefe 
tellimonies  of  rcfpeft  to  the  memory  of  his  jiredecelfor 
did  great  honour  to  the  heart  of  Adrian.     His  virtues, 
however,  were  contrafted  by  a  (Irange  mixture  of  vices  ; 
or  to  fay  the  truth,  he  wanted  ftrength  of  mind  to 
prefer\-e  his  general  rciflitude  of  charadcr  without  de- 
viation.    As  an  emperor,  however,  his  conduft  was 
moft  admirable,  as  all  his  public  tranfiflions  appear 
diclated  by  the   founded   policy  and  the  moft  difin- 
terclled  wifdom.     But  thefe  being  already  enumerated 
under  the  article  Adrian,    it  would  be  fuperHuous  to 
/y>eat    them  in  this    place.     He    was    fucceeded  by 
Marcus    Antoninus,    afterwards    funiamed  the  Pious, 
whom  he  adopted   fome   time  before  his  death.     See 
361        jIstosikus  Pius. 
Caufcj  of        From  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
'f°  .''"o"*  "'«  "lay  date  the  decline  cf  the  Roman  empire.     From 
man  em-"  '''*  '"'"^  °*  ^^^^^  '°  ''"'  *'*'  Trajan,  fcarce  any  of  the 
fire.  emperors  had  either  abilities  or  inclination  to  extend 


the  limits  of  tlie  empire,  or  even  to  defend  it    a^jainft    Romff. 
the  barbarous  rations  who  furrounded  it      During  all  "•^^^'"^ 
tliis   fpace,  only  iome  inconfiderable  provinces    to   the 
northward  of  Italy,  and  part  of  the  ifland  of  Britain, 
had   been   fubjugated.     However,  as  yet,  nothing  was 
loft  ;  but  die  degeneracy  and  corruption  of  the  people 
had  fown  ihofe  feeds  of  dilTolution    which  the  empire 
quickly  beg.in  to  feel.     The  difoiders  were  grown  to 
fuch  an  height  that  even   i  rajan  himf^lf  coulJ  not  cure 
them.     Indeed  his  eaft-.rn  conquefts  could  fcarce  have 
beep  preferved  though  the  itpublic,  had   been  exifting 
in  all  its  iilory  ;  and  therefore    they    were    quietly   re- 
figned  by  his  fuccelTor  Adrian,  as  too  diftant,  difaffec- 
ted,  and  ready  to  be  over-run  by  the  barbarous  nations. 
The  province  of  Dacia,  being  nearer   to  the  centre  of 
government,  was  more  eafily  preferved  ;  and  of  confe- 
quence remained  for  a  long  time  fubjcft  to   Rome. 
During  the  23   years   of  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  few 
remarkable  events  happened.     The  hiftorians  of  thofe 
times    are  exccflive   in   their  praifes  of  his  juftice,  ge- 
nerofity,  and  other  virtues,    both  public  and  private. 
He  put  a  ftop  to  the  perfecution   of  the  Chriftians, 
which  raged  in  the  time  of  Trajan  and  Adrian,  and 
reduced  the  Brigantes,  a  tribe  of  Britons,  who  had  re- 
volted.    However,  during  his  reign,  feveral  calamities 
befel  the  empire.     The   Tiber,   overflowing  its  banks, 
laid  the  lower  part  of  Rome  under  water.     The  inun- 
dation was  followed  by  a  fire,  and  this  by  a  famine, 
which  fwept  off  great  numbers,  though   the  emperor 
took  the  uimoft  care  to  fupply  the  city  from  the  moft 
diftant  provinces.     At  the  fame  time  the  cities  of  Nar- 
bonne  in  Gaul,  and  Antioch   in  Syria,   together  with 
tlie  great  fquare  in   Carth.age,   were  deftroycd  by  fire  ; 
however,   the  emperor  foon  reftored  them  to  their  for- 
mer condition.     He  died   in  the  year  160,  univerfally 
lamented  by  hisfubjefls,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Marcus 
Aurelius,  furnamed  the    Philofopher,    whom    he  liad 
adopted  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign. 

The    tranfaftions    of  this  emperor  the   reader  will 
find    related  under   the  article  Antoxinl-h  Philojobhus, 

(A) 

After 


(a)  As,  after  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  Roman,  empire  declined  very  faft,  it  may  not  beamifsherc 
to  give  fome  account  of  the  military  and  other  eftablifliments  of  the   Roman  emperors.     Mr  Gibbon  obferves 
that,  in  the  times  of  the  commonwealth,  the  ufc  of  arms  was  confined  to  thofe  who  had  fome  property  to  de- 
fend, and  an  intcreft  in  maintaining  the  laws  which  were  propofed  to  be  enaifted.     But,  as  the  public  freedom 
declined  and  war  became  degraded  into  a  trade,  thofe  who  liad  the  property  of  the  country  chofe  rather  to  hire 
fitliers  than  to  expofe  their  own  perfons,  as  is  the  cafe  with  our  modern  armies.     Yet,  even  after  all  confidera- 
t'on  of  property  had  been  laid  afide  among  the  common  foldiers,  the  officers  continued  to  be  chofcn  from  among 
thofe  who  had  a  liberal  education,  together  with  a  good  fliare  of  property.     However  as  the  common  foldiers, 
in  vliich  the  ftrength  of  an  army  confifts,  had  now  no  more  of  that  virtue  c3\Ud  patnolifw,  the  legions  which 
were  tormerly  almoft  invincible,  no  lor.ger  fought  with  the  fame  ardour  as  before.     In  former  limes,  the  pro- 
fcffion  of  a  foldier  w.is  more  honour.ihle  than  any  other  ;   but,  when  the  foldiers  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  hiie- 
lings,  the  honour  of  the  profeffion  funk  of  courfe,  and,  by  this  means,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  motives  which  the 
foldiers  hid  to  fubmit  \o  their  fevere  difcipline,  and  exert  themfclvcs  againft  their  enemies,  was  removed.    On 
the  very  firft  entrance  of  a  foldier  into  the  Roman  fcrvice,  a  fikmn  oatJi  was  adminiftercd  to  him,  by  which  he 
engaged  never  to  defert  his  ftandard  ;  to  fubmit  his  own  will  to   that  of  his  leaders,  and  to  facrifice  his  life 
tor  Uie  fafety  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire.     The  attachment  which  the   Romans   had  to   their   llandards 
Was  indeed  afti>n:l}iing.     The  golden  eagle,  which  appeared  in  the  front  of  the  legion,  was  almolt  an  objedt  of 
adoration  with  them  ;    and  it  was  cftccmed  impious,  as  well  as    ignominious,    to  abandon    that  facred    en- 
fign  in  the  time  of  danger.     Tiie  centurions  had  a  right  to  puiiilh  with  blows,  the   generals  with   death  ;  and 
It  was  an  inflexible  maxim  of  the  Roiuin  difcipline,  that  a  good  foldier  Ihould  dread  his  officers  much  ir.ore  than 
the  enemy. 

Noiwiihftanding  all  thij,  fo  fenfiblc  were  the  Romans  cf  the  infufficlertcy  of  mere  valour  without /kill,  that 
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Rom«.  After  the  death   of  Marcus  Aurellus,  his  fon  Com-     thcr ;  and  fo  prone  to  vice,  that   he  was  ecn^rallv  be-     R.mr 

modus  iucccedcd  to  the  imperial  throne  without  oppo-    lieved  to  Iiave  been  the  fon,  not  of  Marcus  Aurelius    "•"^^ 
fitiou.     Ho  was  in  every  refpefl  unworthy  of  his  f  i-     but   of  a  celebrated  gl.idiator,  with  whom  the  emprcfl 

Faudina 


military  esercifes  were  the  unremitted  obje.5t  of  their  difcipline.  The  recruits  and  young  foldiers  were  con- 
llantly  trained  both  in  the  morning  and  evening  ;  and  even  the  veterans  were  not  excufed  from  the  d  lily  rcpeti" 
tion  of  their  exercife.  Large  (heds  were  erefled  in  the  winter-quarters  of  the  troops,  that  thefc  ufeful  labours' 
might  not  be  interrupted  by  tempeftuous  weather,  and  the  weapons  ufcd  in  thefe  imitations  of  war  were  alwiys 
twice  as  heavy  as  thofe  made  ufe  of  in  real  aclion.  The  foldiers  were  diligently  inftruaed  to  march,  to  run  leap 
fwim,  carry  heavy  burdens,  and  handle  every  fpecies  of  weapon  either  fur  offence  or  defence  ;  to  form  a  variety 
of  evolutions  ;  and  to  move  to  the  found  of  flutes  in  the  pyrrhic  or  martial  dance.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  ablell 
generals,  and  even  of  the  emperors  themfelves,  to  encourage  thefe  mihtary  ftudies  by  their  prefence  and  ex- 
ample;  and  we  are  informed  that  Adrian,  as  well  as  Trajan,  frequently  condefcended  to  inftrufl  the  unexperien- 
ced foldiers,  to  reward  the  diligent,  and  fometimes  to  difpute  with  them  tlie  priie  of  fuperior  ftren'^th  and  dex- 
terity.  Under  the  reigns  of  thofe  princes,  the  fcience  of  tadics  was  cultivated  with  fuccefb ;  and^  as  long  as' 
the  empire  retained  any  vigour,  their  military  inftrudions  were  refpeded  as  the  moft  perfect  model  of  Romaa 
difcipline. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  city,  as  the  Romans  had  in  a  manner  been  continually  engaged  in  war,  many  alte- 
rations had  taken  place  in  the  conftitution  of  the  legions.     In  the  time  of  the  emperors,  the    heavy-armed  infan- 
try, which  compofed  its  principal  ftrength,  was  divided  into  10  cohorts  and  55  companies,  under  the  orders  of  a 
conefpondent  number  of  tribunes  and  centurions.     The  firft  cohort,  which  always  claimed   tlie  pod  of  honour 
and  the  cuftody  of  the  eagle,  was  formed  of  I  icy  foldiers,  the  mofl  approved  for  valour  and  fidelitv.     The  re- 
maining nine  cohorts  confilled  each  of  555;  and  the  whole  body  of  legionary  infantry  confifted  of  6100  men. 
Their  arms   were  uniform,  and  excellently   adapted  to  the  nature  of  their  fervice  ;  an  open  helmet  with  a  lofty 
crell  ;  a  brealt-plate  or  coat  of  mail ;  greaves  on  their  legs,  and  a  large  buckler  of  their  left  arm.     Their  buckler 
was  of  an  oblong  and  concave  figure,  four  feet  in  length,  and  two  and  an  half  in  breadth  ;  framed  of  a  light 
wood,  covered  with  a  bull's  hide,  and  ftrongly  guarded  with  brafs  plates.     Befides  a  lighter  fpear,  the  legionary 
carried  the  pilum,  a  ponderous  javelin  about  fix  feet  long,  and  terminated  by  a  matfy  triangular  point  o{  (teel  18 
inches  in  length.    This  weapon  could  do  execution  at  the  diflance  of  10  or  12  paces ;  but  its  ftroke  was  fo  pow- 
erful, that  no  cavalry  duril  venture  within  its  reach,  and  fcarce  any  armour  could  be  formed  proof  againll  it.     As 
fooa  as  the  Roman  had  darted  his  pilum,  he   drew   his  fword,  and  rulhed  forward  to  clofe  with  the  enemy.     It 
was  a  Ihort  well-tempered  Spanilli  blade  with  a  double  edge,  and  equally  calculated  for  the  purpofes  of  pufliing 
and  ftriking  ;  but  the   foldier  was  always  inllruifted  to  prefer  the   former  ufe  of  his  own  weapon,  as  his  body  re- 
mained thereby  the  lefs  expofed,  while  at  the  fame   time  he  inflidled  a  more  dangerous  wound  on  his  adverfary. 
The   legion  was  ufually  drawn  up  eight  deep  ;  and  the  regular  diftance  of  three  feet  was  left  between  the   files 
and  ranks.     Thus  the  foldier  port'efled  a  free  fpace  for  his  arms  and  motions  ;  and  fufficient  Intervals  were  allow- 
ed, through  which  feafonable  reinforcements  might  be  introduced  to  the  relief  of  the  combatants.     The  cavalry, 
without  which  the  force  of  the  legion  remained  imperfeft,  was  divided  into  ten  troops  or  fquadrons  :  the  firft, 
as  the  companion  of  the  firll  cohort,  confifted  of  132  men;  whilft  each  of  the  other  nine  amounted  onlv  to  66. 
The  entire  eftablifhment  formed  a  body  of  726  horfe,  naturally  connefled  with  its  refpedive  legion  ;  but  occa- 
lionally  ading  in  the  line,  and  compofmg  a  parr  of  the  wings  of  the  army.     'I'he  cavalry  of  the  ancient  republic 
was  compofed  of  the  nobleft  youths   of  Rome  and  Italy,  who,  by  performing  their  military    fervice   on    horfc- 
hack,  prepared  themfelves  for  the  offices  of  fenator  and  conlul ;  but  after  tlie  alteration  of  manners  and  govern- 
ment which  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  commonwealth,  the  moll  wealthy  of  tlie  equeftrian  order  were  engaged 
in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  and  of  the  revenue;  and,  whenever  they  embraced  the  profellion  of  arms,  they 
were  immediately  entrufted  with  a  troop  of  horfe   or  a  cohort    of  foot,  and  the  cavalry,  as  well  as  the  infantry, 
were  recruited  from  the  provinces.     The  lioifes  were  bred  for  the  moll  part  in  Spain,  or  in  Cappadocia.     The 
Roman  troopers  defplfed  the  complete  armour  which  encumbered  the  cavalry  of  the  eall.     Inlle.id  of  this,  their 
arms  confifted  only  of  an  helmet,  an  oblong  (hicld,  light  boots,  and  a  coat  of  mall.     A  javelin  and  a  long  broad 
fword  Wire  their  principal   offenfive  weapons.     They  feem  to  have  borrowed  the  ufe  of  lances  and  iron  maces 
from  the  barbarians. 

Befides  the  legionaries,  the  Romans,  efpecially  in  the  times  of  the  emperors,  began  to  take  auxiliaries  into 
their  pay.  Confiderable  levies  were  regularly  made  among  thofe  provincials  who  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  rank 
of  Roman  citizens.  Many  dependent  princes  and  communities,  dilperfed  round  the  frontiers,  were  permitted,  for 
a  while,  to  hold  their  freedom  and  fccurity  by  the  tenure  of  military  fervice.  Even  felefl  troops  of  barbarians 
were  compelled  to  enter  into  the  fervice;  which  was  afterwards  found  to  be  a  mofl  deflriiftive  cxLedient,  not 
only  as  it  carried  the  Roman  military  fkill  among  barbarians  who  were  otherwll'e  unacquainted  wi'.li  it,  but  it 
gave  thefe  auxiliaries  themfelves  frequent  opportunities  of  revolting,  and  at  lall  of  dethroning  liit  emperors  at 
pleafure,  and  even  of  overturning  the  empire  itfelf".  The  number  of  auxiliaries  was  feldom  interior  to  that  of 
the  legionaries  themfelves.  The  braveft  and  moft  faithful  bands  among  them  were  placed  under  the  command  of 
prefers  and  centurions,  and  ferverely  trained  in  the  arts  of  Roman  difcipline  ;  but  the  tar  greater  part  retained 
thofe  arms  which  they  had  ufed  in  tlieir  native  country.  By  this  inllitution,  each  legion,  to  whom  a  certain 
number  of  auxiliaries  was  allotted,  coni.iijied  withia  itlsli' every  fpecies  of  lighter  troops,  and  of  miffile  weapons ; 
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om,      ranaina>rasruppofed    to  be  intimate.     According  to  man  blood,  and  capable  from  his  infancy  of -he  moft 

i.^-^  .  I    Gibbon,  however,  Commodus  was  not,  as  has  been  inhuman  adion^.     Nature  nad  torraed  him    ;  a  weak, 

rtorcfcnted.  a  tizcr  born  xviih  an  infaiiate  tl-.i.d  of  hu-  rather  than  a  wicked  difpofition.     H.s  lirap.ic.ty  and 

"                      ■*  timidity 


Rome. 


and  was  capable  of  encountering  every  nation  with  the  advantages  of  its  rcfpeaive  arms  and  diicipline.  Nor 
was  the  legion  dcllitute  cf  what,  in  modem  language,  would  be  ftylcd  a  train  of  artillery.  This  conlilted  of  10 
military  engines  of  the  l.irgelt  /ize,  and  56  fmaller  ones ;  but  all  of  them,  cither  in  an  oblique  or  horizontal  man- 
nor,  diicharged  ftoncs  and  darts  with  irrcfillible  violence. 

The  camp  of  a  Roman  legion  prefenttd  die  appearance  of  a  fortified  city.  As  foon  as  the  fpace  was  marked 
out,  the  pioneers  carefully  levelled  the  ground,  and  removed  every  impediment  that  might  interrupt  its  perfect 
rc'ulaiity.  Its  form  was  an  exai.'l  quadrangle  ;  and  it  may  be  computed  that  a  fquare  of  700  yards  was  fuffici- 
ent  for  the  encampment  of  20,000  Romans, iJiough  a  fimilar  number  of  modern  troops  would  expcfe  to  the  ene- 
my a  front  rf  more  than  treble  that  extent.  In  the  midft  of  the  camp,  the  prstorium,  or  general's  tent,  arofe 
above  the  others ;  and  the  cavalry,  infantry,  and  auxiliaries,  had  each  their  refpeclive  llations  appointed  them. 
The  lUeets  were  broad,  and  pcrfeilly  ftraight ;  and  a  vacant  fpace  of  200  feet  was  left  on  all  /ides  between  the 
tents  and  rampart.  The  rampart  itfelf  was  12  feet  high,  armed  with  a  line  of  ftrong  and  intricate  palifades,  and 
dti'cndcd  by  a  ditch  1 2  feet  deep  and  as  much  broad.  This  labour  was  performed  by  the  legions  thenifelvcs,  to 
whom  the  ufe  of  the  fpade  and  the  pick-ax  was  no  lefs  familiar  than  that  of  the  fword  or  pilum.  Whenever  the 
trumpet  gave  the  fignal  of  departure,  the  camp  was  almoft  inllantly  broke  up,  and  the  tror  ps  fell  into  their 
ranks  without  delay  or  confufion.  Befides  tlieir  arms,  which  the  foldiersfcarcely  confidered  as  ;;r.  incumbrance, 
they  were  laden  with  their  kitchen-furniture,  the  inllruments  of  fortific  uion,  and  provifions  for  many  days.  Un- 
der this  weight,  which  would  opprefs  a  modem  foldier,  they  were  taught  to  advance  by  a  regular  ftep,  near  20 
miles  In  fix  hours.  On  the  appearance  of  an  enemy,  they  threw  afide  their  baggage,  and,  by  eafy  and  rapid  evo- 
lutions, converted  the  column  of  march  into  an  order  of  battle.  The  {lingers  and  aichers  (kirmiflicd  in  the  front ; 
the  auxiliaiies  formed  the  firft  line,  and  were  feconded  or  fuftained  by  the  legions.  The  cavalry  covered  the 
flanks,  and  the  military  engines  were  placed  in  the  rear. 

The  numbers  of  the  Roman  armies  are  not  eafily  calculated  with  any  tolerable  accuracy.  We  may  compute, 
however,  that  the  legion,  which  condfted  of  6831  Romans,  might,  with  its  attendant  auxiliaries,  amount  to 
12,500  men.  The  peace  eflablilhment  of  Adrian  and  his  fucceilbrs  was  compofed  of  no  fewer  than  30  of  thefe 
formidable  brigades ;  and  mod  probably  formed  an  army  of  370,000  men.  Inftcad  of  being  confined  within  the 
walls  of  fortifieJ  cities,  whicli  the  Romans  confidered  as  the  refuge  of  weaknefs  or  pufillanimity,  the  legions  were 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  and  along  the  frontieis  of  the  barbarians.  Three  legions  were  futH- 
cieat  lor  Britain.  The  principal  ftrengtli  lay  upon  tlie  Rhine  and  Danube,  and  confided  of  16  legions,  difpofed 
in  the  following  propcitiors:  two  in  the  Lower,  and  three  in  the  Upper  Germany  ;  one  in  Rhxtia ;  one  in 
Noricum  ;  four  in  Pannonia  ;  three  in  Mxfia  ;  and  two  in  Dacia.  The  defence  of  the  Euphrates  was  intruded 
to  eight  legions,  fix  of  whom  were  placed  in  Syria,  and  the  other  two  in  C.ippadocia.  AVith  regard  to  Egypt, 
Africa,  and  Spain,  as  they  were  far  removed  from  any  important  fcene  of  w.ir,  a  fingle  legion  maintained  the  do- 
mefiic  tranquillity  of  each  of  thofe  great  provinces.  Italy  was  defended  by  the  city  cohorts  and  pratorian  guards 
formerly  mentioned.  Thefe  differed  nothing  from  the  Icgicns  in  tlieir  arms  and  iiillitutions,  except  in  a  more 
fplendid  appear.ince,  and  a  lefs  rigid  difcipline. 

I'he  Roman  navy,  thouph  fuflicicnt  for  every  ufeful  purpnfe  of  government,  never  feemed  adequate  to  the 
greatnefs  of  the  empire,  'i'he  policy  of  the  emperors  was  dlreifled  only  to  preferve  the  peaceful  dominion  of  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  which  was  included  within  their  dominions,  and  to  protcfl  the  commerce  of  their  fubjefts. 
Two  permanent  fleets  were  (lationed  by  Auguftus,  one  at  Ravenna  on  the  Adriatic,  and  the  other  at  Mlfcnum 
in  the  bay  of  Naples.  A  very  confiderable  force  was  alfo  (lationed  at  Frejus  in  Provence  ;  and  the  Euxine  was 
guarded  by  40  ihips  and  3000  foldiers.  To  all  thefe  we  may  add  the  fl=et  which  preferved  the  communication 
between  Gaul  and  Britain,  and  a  great  number  of  veflels  conftantly  maintained  on  the  Rhine  and  Danube  to  h.i. 
rafs  the  enemy,  or  intercept  the  paflage  of  the  barbarians.  The  whole  milit.try  eftablifhmcnt  by  fea  and  lar.d 
amounted  to  about  450,000  men. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  this  formidable  power  alone  tliat  the  empire  owed  its  greatnefs.  Thep:ilicy  of  the 
laws  contributed  as  much  to  its  fupport  as  the  martial  ellablilhmer.t  itfelf.  According  to  Mr  Gibbon,  though 
the  provir.ces  might  occafionaily  fuffcr  from  the  partial  abufe  of  delegated  authority,  the  general  principle  of 
government  was  wife,  fimplc,  and  beneficent.  Among  thefe  beneficicnt  principles  he  recki  ns  that  of  univerfil 
toleration;  but  to  this  there  were  fever.il  exceptions:  for  the  Britilli  DruiJ>.  were  perfecuted  and  deftrnyed  by 
the  Romans  on  account  of  their  TL-lIgion  ;  the  Egyptians  and  Jews  were  fomctimes  pcif.cuteJ  ;  and  tjie  Oirillians 
were  frequently  io,  and  that  even  under  the  very  bell  en.perors,  Trajan  and  Marcus  Aureliiis.  However,  as  a 
very  ger.ci.il  Kleialion  of  religious  fei,timents  did  take  place  under  the  heathen  empcnrs  ol  Rome,  wc  mud  cer- 
tainly look  upon  this  as  one  ol  the  caufes  of  the  profpei  ity  of  the  empire. 

Anoiiier  thing  which  greatly  contributed  to  the  drcngtli  and  profperity  of  the  empire,  was  extending  of  the 
frcedo.ni  of  Rome  to  [o  many  people.  "  The  narrow  policy  (fays  Mr  Gibbon)  of  preferving,  without  any  fo- 
reign mixture,  the  pure  blood  of  the  an:ient  citizens,  had  checked  the  fortune  and  hafteacd  the  iiiin  of  Athens 
and  Sparti.  Duri-.ig  the  mod  flouiiiiiing  era  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  the  number  of  citizeis  decreafed 
gr.iduiUy  from  about  33,000  to  2i,coo.  U\  en  the  ctr.trary,  v.c  ftudy  the  growth  of  the  Roman  republic,  we 
2  m.iy 
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Rome,     timidity  rendered  him  the  flave  of  his  attendants,  who  habit,  and  at  lengtli  became  the  ruling  pafGon  of  liii     Romr 

' — 7)^7^  gradually  corrupted  his  mind.     His  cruelty,  which  at  foul."     But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  *— — * 

Monftroui  ^'^^  obeyed  the  diftates    of  others,    degenerated  into  anions  of  this  emperor  were  ilagitious  aimrft  bcymd 
cruelty  of              Vol.  XVI.  2   I  a  p.ir;d!el. 


Coniir.o- 
dus. 


may  difeover,  that  notwithdanding  the  inctlLuU  demands  of  wars  and  colonies,  the  citizens,  who,  in  the  lime  c.{ 
Servius  Tulluis,  amounted  to  no  more  than  83,000,  were  multiplied,  before  theend  of  the  fecial  war,  to  the  r.uiTi. 
ber  oi'463,coo  men  able  to  bear  arms  in  ;he  lervice  of  theiV  country.  When  the  allies  of  Rome  claiired  an  equal 
iharc  of  honours  and  piivileges,  thj  feiiaie  preferred  the  chance  of  war  to  a  concefllon  ;  however,  at  lad,  all  the 
Italian  ftatei,  except  the  Samnitcs  and  Lucanians,  were  admitted  into  the  bofom  of  the  republic,  and  f  en  con- 
tributed to  the  ruin  of  public  freedom.  Wlien  the  popular  alfemblies  had  been  fuppreffed  by  the  admini.lration 
ot  the  emperor;^,  the  conquerors  were  dillinguilhed  from  ihe  v:.r.qui(hed  nations  only  as  the  litft  and  moll 
honourable  order  of  fubjeds  ;  and  their  increafe,  however  rapid,  was  no  longer  e::poftd  to  the  fame  dan- 
gers. Yet  the  prirxes  who  adopted  the  maxims  of  Auguftus  guarded  with  the  ftrifteft  care  the  dignity  of 
the   Roman  name,  and  diti'uled  the  freedom  of  the  city  with  a  prudent  liberality. 

"  Till  the  privileges  ol  the  Romans  had  been  progreflively  extended  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire,  an 
important  dillii-.iftion  was  pieferved  between  Italy  and  the  provinces.  The  eftales  otthe  Italians  were  exempted 
from  taxes,  and  their  perfons  from  the  arbitrary  jurifdiflion  of  governors.  From  the  foot  of  ihc  Alpj  to  the 
extremity  ff  Calabria,  all  the  natives  of  Icily  were  bom  citizens  of  Rome.  The  provinces  ot  the  err.pirc  were 
delVitute  of  any  public  lorce  or  conftitutional  freedom.  The  free  llates  and  cities,  which  had  embraced  the  caufe 
of  Rome,  were  infenfibly  funk  into  real  fervitude.  The  public  authority  was  every  where  cngroifed  by  the 
minifters  of  the  (enate  and  of  the  emperor;,  and  that  authority  was  abfoluie.  But  the  fame  falutary  maxims 
of  government  which  had  fecured  the  peace  and  obedience  of  Italy,  were  extended  to  the  moft  dillant  con- 
quells.  A  natii  n  of  Romans  was  gradually  formed  in  the  provinces,  by  the  double  expedient  of  introdu- 
cing colonies,  and  of  admitting  the  moll  faithful  and  deferving  provincials  to  the  freedom  of  Rcm.e. 

"  So  fenfible  were  th:  Romans  of  the  influence  ot'  language  over  national  manners,  tliat  it  was  their  moft  fe- 
lions  care  to  extend  with  the  progrtfs  of  their  aims,  the  uie  of  the  Latin  tt  ngue.  The  eallern  provinces,  how- 
ever, were  lefs  docile  in  this  rcfped  than  the  werten.  ones  ;  and  this  obvious  difterence  made  a  dillinc-Tion  between 
the  two  poitMins  of  the  empire,  uhich  became  very  remarkable  when  it  began  to  decline.  Nor  was  tlie  intiusncc 
of  the  Greek  language  and  fenliments  contined  to  the  narrow  limiti  of  that  once  celebrated  country.  Their  em- 
pire, by  the  progref^  of  colonics  and  co.queft,  had  been  difFufed  irom  the  Adriatic  to  the  Euphrates  and  Nil;. 
Afia  was  covered  with  Greek  cities,  and  tjie  long  reign  of  the  Macedoni.m  kings  had  introduced  a  filcn: 
revolution  into  Syria  and  Egypt.  In  their  pompous  court?,  thofe  princes  united  the  elegance  of  Athens 
with  the  luxury  of  the  eaft  ;  and  the  example  of  the  court  was  imitate.',  at  an  humble  didance,  by  the  higher 
r.inks  ot  their  fubjefls.  Su».h  was  the  general  divifion  cf  the  Reman  empire  into  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages ;  to  which  we  may  add  a  third  diltinction  for  the  body  of  the  natives  in  Syria,  and  efpecially  in 
Egypt.  The  ufe  of  their  ancient  dialects,  by  fecluding  them  from  the  commerce  of  mankind,  checked  the 
improvements  of  thefe  barbarians.  The  ll^ithful  eireminacy  of  tiie  former  exp  ifed  them  to  the  contempt, 
the  Allien  ferccioufi.eCs  of  the  latter  excited  the  overiion,  (if  the  Roman  conquerors.  They  feldom  defned 
or  delervcd  the  frcc-!om  of  the  city;  and  it  is  rtm.'.rked,  th,it  mo:e  than  230  years  elapled  after  the  ruin 
of  the   Ptolemie;,  before  a  native  Egyptian  was  admitted  into  the  fenate  of  Rome. 

"  The  number  of  fubjeifls  who  acknowledged  the  laws  of  Rome,  of  citizens,  of  provincials,  and  of  flave;,  can- 
not now  be  fixed  with  fuch  accuracy  as  the  importance  of  the  objcift  would  deferve.  We  are  Informed,  that 
when  the  emperor  Claudius  exercifed  the  office  of  ccr.for,  he  took  an  account  of  6,954,000  Roman  citizens  ; 
who,  witli  the  proportion  of  women  and  children,  mull  have  amounted  to  abcut  zo,ooo,coc  o('  fouls.  The 
mitltitUi.'.e  of  fubjecis  of  an  inferior  rank  was  uncertain  and  fiuetuating  :  but  after  weighing  with  atte.'tion 
every  circumllance  which  could  influence  the  balance,  it  feems  probable  that  there  exitled,  in  the  time  of 
Cl.uidius,  about  twice  as  many  prcivinci.ds  as  there  were  Ronjan  citizens,  of  either  fex,  and  of  every  age; 
and  that  the  fltves  were  at  leall  equal  in  number  to  the  free  inhabitants  cf  the  Rom.in  world.  The  total 
amount  cf  this  iinperfe^^  calculation  would  life  to  about  120  millions  of  perfons;  a  degree  of  population 
■which  pofilbly  exceeds  that  of  modern  Europe,  and  fi  rms  the  moft  numerous  fociety  that  has  ever  been 
united  under  the  fime  fyllcm  ot'  government. 

"  Domellic  pe.ice  and  union  were  the  natural  confeq-ienccs  of  the  moderate  and  compreher.llve  policy 
embraced  by  the  Rom.ins.  The  vanquiihed  nations,  blended  into  cne  ereat  people,  refigned  ih.e  hope,  ray 
even  the  wilh,  cf  refuming  their  independence,  and  fcarcely  confidered  their  own  exillenre  as  dlilirffl  from 
the  exigence  cf  Rome.  The  eftabliftied  authority  of  the  emperors  pervaded,  with.ut  an  effort,  tlie  wide 
extent  of  their  dominions,  und  was  exercifed  with  the  fame  ticiiity  on  the  hanks  of  the  Thames,  or  cf  th; 
Nile,  as  on  ihofe  of  the  Tiber.  The  leghns  were  deftined  to  ferve  againll  the  pi-.blic  enemy,  and  the  civ'l 
magiilrate  feldom  required  the  aid  of  a  military  force. 

"  It  was  fcarcely  p&lfible  that  the  eyes  of  conttmpoiaries  fhould  difcovcr  in  iJie  public  felieity  tl:e  lilent  cauf. 3 
of  decay  and  corruption.  This  long  peace,  and  the  un  form  government  of  the  Ri  mans,  introduced  a  flow  and 
fecret  pojon  into  the  vitals  of  the  empire.  The  minds  of  men  w;re  gradually  reduced  to  the  fame  lerel  ;  the 
fire  of  genius  was  extingullhed,  and  even  the  military  fi^irlt  evapoiated.  The  natives  r{  Europe  were  brave  and 
robuft.     Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Illytieu.-r,  fupplicd  the  legions  with  excellent  foIUirr?,  and  conf.ituted  the 

real 
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R-nc.     ar-wilicl.     ivLiny  very  ftrjnijc  iiaU:ic«  of  liis  cruelty  ihe    Wlovvin;^   conditions,     i.    Th,.t  they  il.ould  not     Ron^ 

w^~^— '  ar;.  rVlat-a  by  tlie  ancients.     He  is  faid  U)  have  cut  Icttle  within  hvc  miles  ot  ii>e  Danube.     2.  That  ihey 

aiur.Jtr  a  corpultfi:t  nw.i  xvUoni  be  law  walking  .-iloi.g  ihoulJ  deliver  up  iheir  arms,  and  f.ipply  ilic  Romans 

the  Ilreet;  partly,  to  trv  his  own  niciigtlj,  in  which  he  with  a   certain  number   of  troops    when  required.     3. 

•  tieatly  cicellcd  ;  and  partly,  as  he  hinifclf  owned,  out  That  they  ihould  allcmble  but  once  a   month,  in  one 

tf  cuiiolity,  10  Vce  his  entrails  dr-p  out  at  once.     He  place  only,    and  that   in   prcfence  of  a  Roman  centu- 

took  rleaiure   in  cutting  off  the  feet,  and  putting  out  rion.     4.  That  they  il.ould  not  make  war  upon  tlie  Ja- 

ll.e  eves.cfhicbas  he  met  in   his  r.imbies  thr  ugh  the  zygcs,  J3uri,  or  Vandals,  without  tlie  confent  of  the 

city  ;' telling  the  lornier,  after  he    had   thus  maimed  people  of  Rome.     On  the  other  hand,  Conimodus  pro- 

ihe.Ti  that  now   they  belonged  to  the  nation  of  Mono-  mifed    to  abandon,  which  he  accordingly  did,  all  the 

te.Jii-  Mil  the  latter,   that  they  were  now  become  Luf-  cailles  and  fortreffes  held  by  the  Romans  in  their  coun- 

^/nif.'a'.ludiiv'  to  the  word  liifciu,  "  one-eyed."     Some  try,   excepting  fuch  as  were   within  rive   miles  of  the 

he  rr-urdered   becanle   they  were  negligently   drelTed  ;  Danube.     With  the  other  German   natinns,  wliom  his 

«.:lKrs    becaufe  they   fcemed  to  be  trimmed  with  too  father  had  almoft  entirely  reduceil,  he  coHcliided  a  very 

iiiuch  nicny.     He  pretended  to  great  ikill  in  furgery,  difhonourahle  peace;  nay,  of  fome  he  purch;ifcdit  witJi 

efpccially   at  letting  blood  :  but  fometimes,  inftead  of  large  fums  ot  money. 

cafing"  by  that   means  tliofe  whom  he  vilited,   or   who         Soon  after  the   return  of  the    emperor  to  R.^e,  his 

\rere  prevailed  upon  to  recur  to  him,  he  cut  iff,  by  way  fiRer  Lucilla,  perceiving  that  he  was  univerfally  abhor- 

rf  diverfion,  their   ears  and  nofes.     His  lewdnefs   and  red  on  account  of  his   cruelty,  formed  a    confpiracy 

debaucheries  wcie  equally  remarkable,  and  equally  in-  againft  his   life.     Among  the  confpirators  were  many 

famous.     However,  he   ib  fald  to  have  been  exceedingly  fenators  of  diftinflion.     It  was  agreed  among  them  that 

well  (killed  in  aichcry,  and  to  have  performed  incre-  they  fliould  f^U  upon  the  emperor  while   he  was  going 

d'ble  feats    in  that   way.     He    excelled    all    men    in  to  the  amphitheatre  through,  a  narrow  and  dark  paiiage  j 

Itrcngtli  :  and  is  faid  to  have  run  an  elephant  through  ar.d  that  Claudius  P.impeianus,  to   whom  Lucilla  had 

with  his  Clear,  and  to  liave  killed  in  tlie  amphitheatre  betrothed  her  daughter,  ihould  give  the  firft  blow.  But 

foo  lions,  one  after  another,  and  eacli  of  them  at  one  he,  inftead  of  linking   at  once,  Ihowed  him  -he  naked 

bhw.     Torge'-ful   of  his  dignity,  he  entered  the  lills  dagger,   and  cried  out,  "  This  prefcnl  the  fenate  fendj 

villi  the  common  gladiators,  and  came  off  conqviercr  you  :"  fo  that  the  guards  had  time  to  refciie  the  empe- 

-y;         -35  times  j  whence  he  often  fiibfcribed  himfelf  in  his  ror,  and  to  feize  the  confpirators,  who  were  foon  after 

Meton-      iiittT^.tif  eonqtaror  if  1000  g/aifuilon.  put  to  death.     The  emperor  banlfhed   his  filler  to  the 

elude*  a  Tiie  .public  tranfaflions  of  this  reign  were  but  very  if.and  of  Capreff,  where  he  foon  after  caufed  lier  to  be 

ji^jce  with  I'g^.^     Soon  after  his  father's  death,  Conimodus  conclu-    privately  murdered. 

thfliirba-    .^j  a  peace  with  the   Marccmmanni,  Quadi,   &c.  on        The  favourite  miniiler  of  Commodus  was  one  Pe- 
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real  ftrenetli  of  the  monarchy.  Their  peifonal  valonr  remained  ;  but  they  no  longer  polTelfed  tliat  public  cou- 
r.ige  wliich  is  nourilLed  by  tlie  love  of  InJepeudence,  the  fenfe  of  national  honour,  the  prefciice  of  danger,  and 
the  habit  of  command.  They  received  laws  and  governors  from  tlic  will  of  their  fovereign,  and  trulled  lor 
their  defence  to  a  mercenary  army.  The  pofterity  of  their  boldell  leaders  were  contented  with  the  rank  of 
citizens,  and  fuLjeifls.  The  mull  afpiring  ipiiits  reforted  to  tlie  court  or  lland.ird  ot  the  emperors  ;  and  the 
dcfcrted  provinces,  deprived  of  political  llrength  or  union,  Infcnfibly  funk  into  the  languid  indifference  of  pii- 
valelii'e. 

"  The  love  of  letters,  almoft  infep.irable  from  peace  and  refinement,  was  fafhionable  among  the  fubjefls  of 
Adrian  and  the  Antonines  ;  who  were  themfelves  men  of  learning  and  curiofity.  It  was  dltfufed  over  the  whole 
extent  of  their  empire  ;  the  moft  noilhern  tribes  of  lit  itons  had  acquired  a  talle  for  rhetoric  ;  Homer  as  well  as 
Vireil  were  tr.infcril'cJ  and  lludied  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  ;  and  the  mod  liberal  rewards  fought 
fiitViie  f.ilntiil  glimmerings  of  literary  merit.  The  fciences  of  pf  ylic  and  aflronomy  were  cultivated  w  ith  ibnie 
degree  of  reputation  ;  but,  if  we  except  Lucian,  an  age  of  indolence  patfed  away  w;thout  producing  a  (ingle  wri- 
ter of  genius  who  deferved  the  atlentrm  of  poilerity.  The  authority  of  Plato,  of  Arillotle,  ofZeno,  and  Epi- 
curus, tiill  reijned  in  the  fchooh  ;  and  their  fyftems,  tranfmitted  with  blind  deference  from  one  generation  oi  dif- 
«iples  to  another,  precluded  every  generous  aU.nipt  ti)  roriecl  the  errors  or  enlarge  the  bounds  ot  the  human 
mind.  The  beauiici  of  the  poets  and  o'ators,  inllead  of  kindling  a  lire  like  tbiir  own,  produted  only  fcrvile  imi- 
tations ;  or,  it  any  ventured  to  deviate  from  tliefe  models  they  deviated  .it  the  fame  time  from  good  li;nfe  and 
propriety.  The  provircials  of  Rime,  trained  by  an  uniform  artificial  education,  were  engaged  in  a  very  nne- 
qual  compeli'.i'm  v/ith  thofe  bold  ancients,  who,  by  exprelllng  their  genuine  feelings  in  their  native  tongue,  had 
she  idy  occupied  every  place  of  honour.  The  name  of  pott  was  almoll  forgotten  ;  that  o{  oraJor  was  ufuri  ed  by 
the  fi'phifls.  A  cloud  of  cr'tics,  of  compilers,  cf  commentators,  darkened  the  face  oflearnirg,  and  the  decline 
of  genius  wa«  foon  followed  by  tlie  corruption  of  tallc. 

"  l.nnginus  obiervis  and  l.rments  the  degeneracy  of  iiis  contemporaries,  which  debafed  their  fentiments,  enerva- 
ted their  c  urage,  and  deprelTcd  tlieir  talents  ;  comparing  them  to  pigmies,  whole  (I  iture  ha  •  been  dlmlnillicd  by 
■«<.n{\.in'  prelTureon  their  limbs.  This  diminutive  (lature  of  mankind  was  conllantly  linking  below  the  old  ftand- 
ard,  and  the  Ror.an  wnrlj  was  indeed  peopled  by  a  lace  of  pigmies  ;  when  the  fierce  giants  of  tlu  north  broke 
in  :ind  mended  the  puny  biecl.  They  reltored  a  m  inly  freedom  ;  and,  after  the  rcvulution  often  centuries, free- 
dtjna. became  ihe  happy  parent  of  tafle  and  J'cience.." 
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Home,  rennis ;  who  in  npprefTion  and  cruelty  fcems  to  have  dcr. 
^''^■'""^  been  nothing  inlei  ior  to  thole  of  ihc  mull  tyrannical 
emperors.  During  the  firft  part  of  the  reign  of  Com- 
inodus  he  ruled  with  an  a'-foliite  fway;  but  at  Lift  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  enraged  foldierv,  whom  he  had 
offended  by  his  too  great  feverity.  He  was  fucceeded 
in  his  place  by  a  freedman  named  C!can,kr  ;  for  the  em- 
peror htmfelf  was  fo  much  taken  up  with  his  plea- 
fures,  th  It  he  could  not  bellow  even  u  moment  on  the 
affairs  of  Itare.  The  new  minifter  abufcd  his  power 
in  a  more  flagrant  manner  tha  i  even  his  predecelTor 
had  done.  By  him  all  things  were  openly  fet  to  fale  ; 
offices,  provinces,  public  revenues,  jiiftice,  and  the  lives 
of  men  both  innccert  and  guilty.  The  minillcr,  who 
ruled  the  emperor  without  controul,  infufed  fuch  tcr- 
r  rs  into  his  timor  us  rr.ind,  that  he  changed  the  cap- 
tains of  his  guards  almoft  continu  dly.     One  Niger  en- 
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ii.i-.i  ^oioi>i.ii<.o  lu  41. li  uaicu  minuter;  and  one  da 
while  the  people  were  celebrating  the  Circaffian  game 
a  troop  of  children,  having  at  their  head  a  young  w. 
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joyed  the  dignity  only  fix  hours  ;  another  only  five 
days  ;  and  feveral  others  a  ftill  fhor.er  fpace.  Moft  of 
thofe  officers  loft  their  lives  along  witli  their  employ- 
ments ;  being  accufed  of  treafbn  by  Clean  Jer,  who  con- 
tinually f.li<ited,  and  at  laft  obtained,  that  important 
pod  for  hinifelf. 

In  the  year  187  happened  a  remarkable  revol'.  One 
Maiernus,  a  common  Ibldier,  having  fled  from  his  co- 
lours, and  beng  joined  by  many  others  guilty  of  the 
fame  crime,  grew  in  a  fhort  time  fo  powerful,  the  ban- 
ditti flocking  to  him  from  all  parts,  th.U  he  over-ran 
and  plundered  great  part  of  Gaul  and  Spain  ;  ftormed 
the  flrongefl  cities ;  and  ilruck  the  emperrr  and  people 
cf  Rome  with  fuch  terror,  that  troops  were  raifed,  and 
armies  difpatched  againft  him.  Pefcennius  Niger  \vas 
fcnt  to  make  head  againfl  him  in  Gaul,  where  he  be- 
came very  intimate  With  Severus,  who  was  then  gover- 
nor cf  Lyons,  and  who  -wrote  a  letter  to  the  emperor, 
commending  tlie  prudent  and  gallant  behaviour  of  Ni- 
ger in  purfiiing  the  rebels.  Maternus,  finding  himfelf 
reduced  to  great  ftraits,  divided  his  men  into  feveral 
fmall  bands,  and  marched  piivaTely  with  them  by  diflle- 
rent  ways  into  Italy  ;  having  nothing  lefs  in  view  than 
to  murder  the  emperor  during  the  fnlemnity  which  was 
ktpt  annually  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  god«, 
:inJ  on  his  death  to  feize  upon  the  empire  for  himfelf. 
They  all  an  iv-.-d  at  Rome  undifcovered  ;  and  feveral  of 
l)-s  men  had  already  mixed  thcmftlves  with  the  empe- 
ror's guards,  when  others  of  his  own  party  betrayed 
him.  He  was  immediately  feized  and  executed  ;  and 
his  death  put  an  end  to  the  diflnrbances  which  fome  of 
his  followers  had  begun  to  raife  in  other  provinces. 
In  the  fame  year  broke  out  the  moil  dreadful  plague, 
fliys  Dio  Citllus  that  had  been  known.  It  lafted  two 
or  three  years  ;  and  raged  with  the  grcatell  violence  at 
Rome,  where  it  frequently  cnrried  off  2C00  perfons 
a  day.  The  following  year  a  dreadful  fire,  which  con- 
fiimed  a  great  part  of  the  city,  wa«  kindled  by  light- 
ning ;  and  at  the  fame  lime  the  people  were  affli^ed 
with  a  dreadful  famine,  occafioned,  according  to  fome 
authors,  by  CieanJer,  who,  having  now  in  vi.-w  nothing 
Icfi  than  the  I'overeignty  itfelf,  bought  up  underhand 
all  the  corn,  in  order  vi  raifc  the  price  of  it,  and  5*ain 
the  affesflions  of  the  foldiery  and  people  by  diftribu- 
ting  it  among  them.  Others  tell  u-',  however,  that 
Paplrias  Dionyfuis,  whofe  province  it  was  to  fupply 
the  city  with  provifions,  contributed  towards  the  fa- 
mine, in  order  to  make  the  people  rife  againft  Clean- 
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Be  this  as  it  will,    the    popuUc-    afciibed    all 
their  calamuies  to  this  hated  miniUer ;  and  one  day, 

es, 
J ,  wo- 
man of  an  extraordinary  ilature  and  fierce  afpect,  en- 
tering  the  circus,  began  to  utter  aloud  many  bitter  in- 
veftives   and  dreadful  curfes  againft  Clcander  ;  which 
being  for  fome  time  anfwered  by  the  people  witli  other 
invedlives  and  curies,  the  whole  multitude  rofe  all  of  a 
fuJden,  and  flew   to  th:  place  where  Cleinder  at  that 
time  refided  wi;h  the  emperor.     There,  renewing  iheir 
inveftives,  they  demanded  the  head  ul  the  minifterwho 
had  been  the  occafion  >  ;  (o  many  calamities.     Here- 
upon Cleander  ordered  the  prartorian  cavalry  to  charge 
the  multi'ude;  which   they   did   accordingly,  driving 
them  with  great  flaughter  into  the  city.     But  the  po- 
pulace d^fcharging  Ihowers  of  Rones,  bricks,  and  tiles, 
from   the  tops  of  the  houfes  and  from  the  windows, 
and  the  city-guards  at  the  fame  time  taking  part  witli 
the  people,  the  pnetorian  horfe   were  loon  obliged  to 
fave  themfelves  by  flight :  nor  was  the  flaughter  ended 
till  the  emperor,  appriled  of  the  tumult,  cau'fed  the  head 
of  Cleander  to  be  (Inick  off  and  thrown  out  to  the  en- 
raged populace.    The  emperor  himfelf  did  not  long  fur-  Coi.niodue 
vive  Cleander;  being  cut  cff  by  a  confpiracy  r.f  Mtrcia  murdered, 
his  favourite  concubine,  Lfetns  captain  (rf  the  gu-.irdf, 
and  Erieftushis  chamberlain. 

No  fcorer  was  the  dea'h  of  Commodus  kno«-n,  than 
<he  fenate  alfembled,  and  declared  h-m  a  pubHc  enemy, 
loading  him  with  curfe--,  ordeiing  hij  Ititues  to  ^e  bri- 
ken  to  pieces,  and  his  name  to  be  rafed  out  of  all  public 
infcriptions  ;  and  demanded  his  body,  that  it  mi-.-ht  be 
dragged  through  the  flreets,  and  thnnni  into  the  Ti-         g, 
ber.     But    He'ivius  PcrtinSx,  whom    the    coifpirators  Perfin..x 
had  previoufly  defigned  for  the  empire,   aid  who  had  raif;d  to 
already  afllimed  it,  prevented  fuvh  an  outrage,  by  let-  *«  einj.irc. 
ting  the  fen.jtors    know  that  Commodus  was  :ilre:idy 
biuied.       This    extraordinary    perfonsge    liad    paffcd 
ti>rotigh  many  changes  of  fortune.     He  w::s  originally 
the   fon   oi  an  ennanchifed    Have,  called    JElhi;,  who 
only  gave  him  !•>  nuich  learning  as  to  qcahty  l.im  fur 
keeping  a  little  fliop  in  the  city.     He  tjien  bccsm-   a 
fchoolmafter,  afterwards    (ludied    the    lav/,    and  afc-r 
that  became  a  Ibldier  ;  in  which  (I  ition   his   hehavie.ur 
was  fuch  as  c-aufed  him   to  be  foon  mac'e  captain  of 
a  cohort  againft   the  Partliians.     Being  thus   intr'du- 
ced   to  arms  he   went  through  the  ufual  gradation  of 
military  prei'crraent  in  Britain  and  Mccfia,  until  he  be- 
came the  commander  of  a  legion  under  Aureliuf.     In 
this  ftation  he  performed  fuch  excellent  fer\'ices  againfl 
tlie  barbarians,  that  he   was  made  confitl,  and  foccel- 
fively  governor  of  Dacia,  Syria,  and  Alia  Minor.     In 
the  reign  r  f  Commodus  he  was  baniflied  ;  but  foon  after 
recalled,  and  fcnt  into  Bria'n  to  reform  the  abufes  in 
the  army.     In  this  employment  his  ufual  extraordinary 
fortune  attended  l.im  :  he  was   cppofed  by  a  fedition 
among    the    lcc;ions,  and  left  for  dead  among  many 
others  that  were  fliin.     However,    he  got  over    this 
danger,  fererely  punilhed  the  mutineers,  and  eftablifli- 
ed  regularity  and  difcipline  amontr  the  troops  he  was 
fcnt  to  command.     Fiom  thence  he  was  rem.oved  into 
Africa,  where  tl'.e  fedition  of  the  fildiers  had  like  to 
have  been  as  fattil  to  him  as  in  h^s  former  government. 
Removing  from  Africa,  and   fatigued  with  an  acl.ve 
life,  he  betook  himfelf  to  retirement :  but  Commodus, 
3  I  2  willing 
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B_-n>t.     t.niing  to  keep  him  llill  in  tiiw,  midc  L'i:n  prefeft  cf  ly  intrcaicJ  hini  to  fly  to  ths  body  of  the  pioplc,  an  J 

—  '"^-^    ■  .  ,  "  .  wliich  employmtnt  he  filled,  when  the  con-  interslb  iliem   in  his   defence.     Ho'.vever,  he  tej.aed 

.ii'nseJup^i:  him  as  the  propcrcll  perfon  to  luc-  their  advice;  dsclsiin?,  t'l.it  it  w.is  unxo:  thy  his  im- 

cieJ  to  the  enipirc.  p;;riil  dignity,  and  v^ll  his  paft  afticns,  to  lUve  hrnfe'f 

His  being  iidvanceJ  by  Ciniinodu^  only  forvcd  to  by  (light.     Having  thus  ref 'IveJ  to  lace  the  rebels  he 

incrcals  hii  Icais  of  idlling  as  an  obj.-il  i;t'  bis  lulpi-  had  iotne  hopes  that  his  pr:.'fence  alone  would  territy 

ions  ;  when  therctore  llie  ciMifpi raters  repaired  to  Lis  and  confound  ihcim.     But  what  cr.ulJ  lAs  (otmer  vir. 


Konie. 


hoafc  by  night,  he  coniidcred  their  arrival  a>  a  cora 
mand  iVcm  the  emperor  for  his  dc.i;l».  Upen  Lstus 
enteriiijr  his  apartment,  Pirtina):,  wltiiout  any  iliow  of 


Icut  (ciga. 
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tiies,  or  tlie  d-gnitv  of  command,  avail  againll  a  tumul- 
tuous rabble,  r.urfed  up  in  vice  inJ  minillers  of  for- 
mer tyrannx  ?  One  Tli;iuJi«  =  ,  a  Tungrian,  Itruck  him 

fear,  cried  out,  Tliat  fi  r  niary  days   he  had  cxpcfted  with  his   lance   on   the  breait,  crying  out,  '•  The  fol. 

ij  end  his  life  in  that  manner,  wondeiing  that  ilie  em-  diers  ftnd   you  this."     Pertinax  tinuing  all  was   over, 

p.-rcr  had  deferred   it  fo  li>ng.     However,  he  was  n 't  covered  his  head  with  his  robe,  and    funk  down,  man- 

a  little  fiiri  rifed  when   intormed  of  the  real  oufe  of  gled  with  a   mul'itude  of  wounds,  which  he  received 

the;r  vift;  and  being  Itrcngly  urged  to  accept  of  the  fr  m  various  alLffins.     Ecleftus,  and  fome  more  oi  his 

c.lipite,  he  at  lail  complied  with  tluir  off  r.  attendants,  who  attempted   to   deicnd  him,  were  alfo 

Bein?  carried  to  the  camp,  Pertinax  was  proclaim-  {lain:  his   fon   and   daughter  only   efcap>;d,  who  ha;- 

ed  eirip-Tor :  foon  after  the  citizens  and  fentte  confent-  pcned  to  be  lodged  out  <i"  the  palace.     Thu^,  af'cr  a 

ed  ;  the  joy  fiir  the  ekflion  if  a  new  fuveieign  being  reign  of  three  months,  Pertinax  fell   a  facritire  to  the 

icarcc  equal  to  that  for  the  death  of  the  frmer.     The  licentious  fury  of  the  pia;to)iaji  army.     From  the  i-um- 

provlnces  quickly  followed  tlie  example- of  Rome  ;  fo  ber  of  his   adventures,  he   was  called  ihs  teiirlsl  all  of 

that  he  be^^an  his  reign  with  univerfal  fatisfafiiijn  to  Fortun: ;  and  certainly  no  inan  ever  experienced  fuch  a 

the  v>'hole  empire,  in  the  6Stayear  of  his  age.  variety  of  lituations  with  fo  blameiefb  a  ch.iracler. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  wifJom  and  juftice  of  this        The  foldiers  hav-ng  romniitted  thi^  outrage,  retired  Thecmpire 
monarch's  reign  the  fhort  time  it  c<  nfnued.     He   pu-  with   great  precipitation;  and  getting  out  (fthe  city  cxpofed  to 
uilhed  all  tilt  fe  who  had  fervcd  to  coriupt  the  late  em-  to    the   reft  of  their  cimpanions,  exped  tioiifly  fortified  f-''^'  ='"* 
peror,  and  difpofed  of  his  ill-got  poifelhons  to   public  their   camp,  exptcling  to  be  attacked  by  the  citizens.!:'"'?''!'^ 
ufes     He   attempted   to   reftrain   the  licenlioufncfs  of  Two  days  having   palfed   without  any  attempt   of  thi' j- " '""^  •'"" 
the  prittrian  bauds,  and  put  a  (lop  to  the  injuries  and  kind,  they  became  moie  infolent ;  and  willinj;  t.)  make 
infolences  they  committed  agair.ft  the  people.     He  fold  uleofthe  power  of  wh;ch  tiiey  found  themfelves  pof- 
moll  of  the  buffoons  and  jefters  of  Commodus  as  flaves  ;  fe(fed,  made  proclamation,  that  they  would  fell  the  em- 
particularly  fuch  as  had  obfcene  names.     He  continu-  pire  to  whoever  would  purchase  it  at  the  hightft  price, 
ally  frequented  the  fenate  as  olten  as  it  fat,  and  never  In  confequence  of  this  proclamation,  fo  odious  and  i:n- 
refufed  an  audience  even  to  the  meanell  of  the  people,  jull,  only  two  bidders   were  founl  ;  namely,  Sulpicia- 
His  fuccefs  in  foreign  affairs  was  equal   to  his  internal  nus  and  Didius  Julianus  :  TJie  fo:n)cr,-«  coiifular  per- 
policy.     When   the  barbarous  nations  abnad  had  cer-  fon,  pra;fee^  of  the  city,  and  fon-in-law  to  the  late  em- 
tain  intelligence  that  he  was  emper<'r,  they  immediate-  peror  Pertinax;  the  latter,  ac  nfular   perfon  like  wife, 
ly  laid  down  their  arms,  well  knowing  the  oppofition  a  great   lawyer,  ana   the   wealihiell   man   in   the  city, 
liiey  were  to  expei5l  from  Co  experienced  a  commander.  He  was  fitting  with   f  me   friends   at  dinner  when  tiis 
His  great  error  was  avarice  ;  and   that,  in  fome   mea-  proclamation  was  publilhed  ;  and  being  charmed  with 
fure,  ferved  tohaften  his  ruin.  the  profpeft  of  unbounded    power,  immed  ately  rofe 

The  pratorian  foldiers,  whofe  manners  he  had  at-  from  table  and  haftened  to  die  camp.  Sulpicianus 
tempted  to  reform,  having  been  long  corrupted  by  the  was  got  there  before  him;  but  as  he  had  rather  pro- 
indulgence  and  profufion  of  their  former  monarchs,  be-  mifes  than  irca  ure  to  beftow,  the  offers  of  Didius,  who 
gan  to  hate  him  ior  the  parlimoiiy  and  difeipline  he  piodured  immenle  funis  of  ready  mone-y,  prevailed. 
had  introauced  among  them.     They  therefore  rcfolved  He  was  received  into  the  c.mp  by  a  laUder,  and  they 


to  dethrone  him;  and  for  that  purpofe  decl.ired  Ma- 
ternus,  an  ancient  feiiator,  emperor,  and  endeavoured 
to  carry  him  ta  the  camp  to  piociaimh  m.  Ma'einas, 
however,  was  too  juil  to  the  merits  of  P.riinax,  and 
to. 1  faithful  a  fubj.ifl,  to  c  incur   in  their  feditious  de- 


irftantly  fwore  to  obey  him  as  emperor.  Fn  m  the 
camp  he  was  attended  by  his  new  tkdtors  into  the 
city  ;  the  wiiolc  body  ot'  his  guards,  which  confillcd  of 
10,000  men,  ranj^ed  around  him  in  fuch  order  as  if 
they   liad  prep.ireJ  for   battle,  and  not  fr  a  peaceful 
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ligiis;  Wihcrcfoie  eftaping  out  of  their  htinJ.s,  he  fled,  ceremony.     The  tiii/.ens,  however,  refiifed  M  confirm 

firlt  to  the  cmiieror,  and  then  out  of  the  city.     They  his  eledion  ;  l)iu  rather  cuifed  him  as  he  palfed.     Up- 

then  nominated  one  Falco,  another  fenator ;  whom  the  (n  being  conduiJled  to   the   fenate-hi  ufe,  he  addreffed 

fenate  would  have  ordered  for  excution,  h.id  not  Per  the  fevt^  ftnators   that   weie  prefent  in  a   very  laconic 

lintix  intsrpcifed,  who  declared  that  during  his  reign  no  fpeech ,:  "  Father?,  you   want  an  emper.ir;  .md  I  am 

fenator  Ihould  fuffer  dea-h.  the  fittefl  perfon  )  ou  can  choofe."     But  tven  this,  Ihorc 

The  piariorianfuldicr^thenrefolvcd  unanimoudy  not.  as  it  feems,  was  unneccifary,  fince  the  fenace  had  it  1; -t 

to  ufe  any  fctret  confplr.^cies,  or  private  contrivances,  in  their  power  to  refufe  their  approbation.     His  fpecch 

but  boldly  to  fciic  upon  the  emperor  and  empire  at  being  backed   by    ihe   army,  to  whom   he  had   given 

once.     Tney  accordingly,  in  a    tumultuous    manner,  about  a   million   of  lleiling,  liiccccded.      The  choice 

marched  through  the  ftrects  of  Rome,  and  entercJ  the  of  the  foldiers   was   confirmed  hy  the  fenate,  and   Di- 

palace  without  oppofition.  Such  was  the  terror  at  their  dins  was  acknowledged  em].cr;r,  now  in  the  57th  year 

approach,  ih  it  the  greited  oart  of  the  cmjieror's  atten-  ot  his  age. 


d.ints  forfook  him ;  while  lliofe  who  remained  earncft- 


It  Ihould  feem  by  this  we^k  monarch's  condu<5l  when. 

fcatc^ 


Unmr. 
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f;»teJ  on  the  throne,  that  he  thocght  the  gomnrnent  perceiving  the  tiaiiJity  and  wjaknefs  of  their  picfent     Kome. 

■  of  an  empire  ra-her  a  phal'ure  C:'an  a  toil.     InllcaJ  of  in  ifter,  began   to  abamlon  h^in,  alleging,  that  lie  wlio  *~'^^^"*' 

r.ttemptinj;  t:)  g.iin  the  hearts  of  his  .ubje(3>,  he  gave  could  not  defend  the  empire  was  not  wcrtliy  to  "ovcm 

himuif  up  to  eafe  and  inaaivit  ,  utterly   rcgardlels  of  it.     Didlui,  vainly  endeavoured  to  reduce  them  to  their 

the  duti::s  of  his  fti'in.     He  was  mild  and  genie  in-  duty,  firft  by  ii.tieaties,  aiid  then  by  threats;  Lut  thcfc 

deed  ;  reither  injuring  any  nor  expeiSing  to     be  injii-  only  ferved  to  liailen  his  deilructiin.     The  fenate  be- 

red.     But  that  avarice,  by   which  he   bjcame   <  pulenr,  ing  called   together,  as  wa>  formerly  praitifcd  in  the 

Hill  folhwed  him  in  his  exal  ation  ;  fo   that  the  very  limes  of  the  cmnmon  wealth  by  the  confuh,  they   una- 


foldiers  who  eleiSed  inm,  foon  began  to  deteft.  him  !or 
th  le  qual  ties,  fo  very  cppofite  to  a  mih'tary  character. 
The  people  alfo,  againd  whofe  confent  lie  was  ch(  fen, 
were  no  lefs  inimical.  Whenever  he  ifl'iied  from  his 
palace,  they  openly  pouted  lonh  their  imprecations 
asainft  h-m  i  crying  out,  that  he  was  a  thief,  and  had 
ftnlen  the  empire.  Didius,  however,  in  the  true  i'pirit 
ot  a  trader,  patie!Uly  bore  it  all  ;  fometimc-s  beck  ning 


nimoiilly  decreed,  That  Didius  iliould  be  deprived  of 
the  empire,  and  that  Severus  (hould  be  proclaimed  in 
his  llcaJ.  They  then  coiiimaadcd  Didius  to  be  flain ; 
and  feiit  meliengcrs  for  this  purpofe  to  the  palace, 
where  they  found  him  difarmed,  and  weeping  among 
a  few  friends  that  liill  adiieicd  to  his  interelt.  Whea 
thn  executioaers  be;;au  v.i  piep are  for  their  fatal  errand, 
he  expollulated  with  them,  demanding  what  crime  he 
them  with   i'milcs  to   approach  him,  and  tellifying  hi"s    had  committed  ?   He  could  no:  be  perfuadcd  to  think. 
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regird  by  every  kind  of  fubmitfion 


that  paying  his  money,  and  receiving  an  empire  in   ex- 


While  Didius  was  thus   contemptuoufly  treated  at    change,  deiervcd  lb  fcvere  a  punilhinent.     The  execu 


home,  two  valiant  generals,  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  difclaimed  his  authority,  and  boldly  refolved 
to  attempt  the  throne  for  themfelves.  Thefe  were,  Pel- 
cer.nius  Nicer,  governm-  of  Syria;  and  Septimius  Se- 
veru«,  commander  of  the  German  legions.     Niger  was 


tioners,  liowever,  were  neither  able  nor  wUhng  to  eti- 
ter  into  the  merits  ol  the  cauie  ;  they  prefently  led  him 
into  the  fecret  batiis  of  the  palace,  and  obliging  him 
to  ftretch  his  neck  f  jrward^  after  the  manner  of  con- 
demned  criminals,  Itnick  off  his  head,  and  placed  it  up 
beloved  by  the  people  for  his  clemency  and  valour  ;  and  in  thole  courts  whcr.-  he  had  Icrmerly  pleaded  with  great 
the  report  of  his  propofinc;  Pertinax  for  his  model,  and    fuccefs.  j^^ 

refi'Iving  to  revenge  his  death,  gained  him  univeifal  The  fenate  having  thus  difpatched  Didius,  fent  am- Severus  Jc- 
efteem  among  the  people.  Being  thus  apprlicd  of  their  ballador.  to  Severn-,  yieldii  g  him  ob.'dience,  granting  ^'^'''''^  «ni-- 
inclinatiors,  he  e.ifily  induced  his  army     in    Syria  to    him  the  c  figns  and  tlie  ufual  titl.s  oi  cmpiie,  and  in- ' 


ptror. 


proclaim  him  emperor  ;  and  his  title  was,  fhnrily  after, 
acknowkdged  by  all  the  kings  and  potentates  in  Afia, 
who  fent  their  ambaffadors  to  him  as  their  lawful  prince. 


forming 


mai  of  ttie  death  of  Didius.  Severus,  who 
was  now  about  47  years  of  age,  received  them  with  all 
pr.  per  refpeil ;  and  ent;rtaining  thjm  i.onourably  con- 


The  pleafure  of  being  thus  treated  as  a  monarch,  in    tinned  his  m.irch  towarjs   Rome.     As  he  came  rear 
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Jbme  meafure  retarded  his  endeavours  to  fecure  his 
title.  Entirely  iatisfied  with  the  homage  of  thoie  about 
him,  he  neglecled  the  opprr'.unities  of  liipprelhng  his 
rivals  ;  and  gave  himfelf  up  to  luxury  and  f;alting  at 
Aniioch.  The  cor.duft  oi  Severus,  an  Af  lean  by  birtli, 
was  very  different.  Being  procl  dmed  by  his  army,  he 
began  by  promifing  to  revenge  the  death  of  Pcriinax, 
and  took  upon  him  his  name.  He  next  fecu.ed  the 
hueiity  of  all  the  Urong  places  in  hi.--  province  ;  and 
then  refolved,  wi;h  the  utmoil  expedition,  to  maich 
with  his  whole  force  dircdlly  to  Rome, 


the  city,  his  tirft  exertion  of  power  was,  to  have  all  the 
prastonan  Ibldiers  v.'ho  had  lately  fold  the  empire  come 
lortii  Unarmed  10  meet  h.im.  Thefe,  though  feiiuble 
of  theii  danger,  h.id  nj  other  ref  niree  Uft  but  compli- 
ance ;  and  aC'.ord:  giy  came  forward  with  branches  of 
laurel,  a^  it  to  welcome  his  approach.  Stveras,  how- 
ever,  f  on  ihowed  how  little  c  ipable  ilisir  prcient  fiib- 
mlili  .11  was  to  atomic  f  r  their  pift  offe.ices  :  alter  up- 
l)raidi.,g  them,  in  a  ih  rtfpeech,  with  ail  their  crimes, 
he  conimaiidea  th.m  to  be  iuitantly  Itiipped  of  their 
military  haoits,  deprived  of  the    name  and   honour   of 


In  the  mean  time,  Didms,  who  dilr;garded  the  at-    foldiers,  and  banilhed  100  miies  from  RonjC.     He  then 


ticath. 


tempts  of  Niger,  was  greatly  alirmed  at  thofe  of  Se- 
F"t  to  veins.  H:  firrt,  with  many  folicitations,  procured  the 
ien^te  to  proclaim  him  a  traitor.  He  then  applied 
himfelf  to  ma^ethe  necelTary  provifions  to  oppole  him, 
in  which  lie  found  n'';hing  but  difappointment.  '1  he 
cohoits  ih  t  eleiflcd  him  wtre  enervated  by  vice  and 
luxLii  y  ;  the  people  de  efled  his  caufe  ;  and  tiie  cities 
of  Italy  had  long  been  difufed  t  ">  the  ,irts  of  war.  Sunie 
advifed  him  to  march  forward,  a'ld  meet  Sevcnis  as  he 
•was  cr.  (Ting  the  Alps  :  others  we-e  for  fending  the  t'C- 
nera's  upoiVtha"  expedition.  The  unf  rtunate  DiJius, 
unequal  to  the  tailc  of  empire,  and  qui'.e  conlounded 
with  the  iiiuhiplicity  of  ctunfeh,  could  take  no  otlier 
refbluti  n  but  that  of  awaiting  his  rival's  coming  at 
R  me.  Accordinglv,  foon  afer  being  informed  ol  his 
approach,  he  obl.iin  d  the  conjent  of  'he  fenate  to  fend 
hi-  amb.iflad^rs,  cffe  ing  ti>  m  ike  him  a  partner  ol  the 
empire.  But  Severus  rejefled  this  ofier,  conlcioiis  ot 
h'li  own  ftrength,  and  ot  the  weakn-jfs  of  the  propofer. 
'i'lie  fenate  foon  appeared  of  ihe  fame  fentimenis ;  and 


entered  the  city  in  a  military  manner,  took  p  ifillh'.n 
of  the  p  .lice,  and  promiled  the  ;enae  to  conJucl  him- 
leir  w.tli  tlem.i.cy  «ndjtidice.  H'wever,  though  he. 
united  gr^at  vigour  with  the  moll  reiiutd  policy,  yet 
his  Atricaii  C'.u.ning  was  conddeicd  as  a  particular  lie- 
led  in  him.  He  is  cel.brated  lor  his  wit,  learning, 
and  ptudence;  but  equally  blamed  fur  iididelity  and 
cruelty.  1\\  Ihoit,  he  fcemed  a  ike  di'pofed  to  the 
periormancc  ot  t.ie  gi  eai.elt  a<5ls  ot  vi  tue  and  the  moil 
bloody  :cv<.ritcs.  He  began  his  ci^mmand,  iiy  Sizing 
all  ihe  chiklien  uf  fuch  as  .lad  empl.iyments  or  autho- 
rity ill  the  call,  and  detained  them  as  pledges  for  their 
fathers  loyalty.  He  next  fupplied  the  city  with  corn  ; 
and  then  with  all  pollible  expedition  maiclied  againit 
Niger,  who  was  fliU  coulidered  and  hououred  as  em- 
peror of  the  e.itl. 

One    of  the  chief  obdacles  to  his  march  was,  the.Nlcfr  dc 
le.iving  behind  h;m  Clodius  Albinus,  commander  if  the  It  aid  aud 
legions  in  Britain,  w  horn  he  by  all  mcan»  wilhed  to  fe-  kii.ed. 
cure  in  his  interelh.     Tor  this  end,  he  endeavoured  to 

pi  evail . 
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lull  Albinus  into  UUc  fecmiiy.  Sevcrus  marched  againll  llironing  them,  at  pltalure. 
Nieer  with  all  his  forces.  Alter  lomc  un^iecifivc  con-  Being  thus  letiirc  o!  h.s  army,  he  refolvcJ  to  give 
ili^s  the  laft  creat  battle  that  was  fi.ught  between  way  to  his  natural  turn  lor  conqueO,  and  U>  oppole  his 
thefe  extraordinary  men  was  upon  the  plains  of  Llus,  arms  againft  the  P,irt!,i.ms,  who  were  then  invading  the 
on  the  very  fpot  where  AUxander  had  fbimerly  con-  frontiers  of  the  empiic.  Having  therefore  previoudy 
fluercd  Darius.  Bcfides  the  two  great  armies  drawn  up  given  the  government  of  domettic  policy  to  one  Plau- 
on  the  pi  lin,  the  neighbouring  mountains  were  covered  tianus,  a  particular  (avoavite  ot  i!-;s,  to  wh^fe  daughter 
wi'.h  infinite  numbers  of  people,  who  were  merely  led  he  married  Ins  ion  Caracalla,  he  fet  out  for  the  eaft,  and 
by  curidity  to  become  fpeftators  of  an  engagement  that  profecuied  the  war  with  his  ul'ual  expedition  and  fuc- 
was  to  determine  the  empire  of  the  uorld.  Scverus  was  cefs.  He  forced  fubmillion  from  the  l<ing  of  Armenia, 
conqucrcr  ;  and  Niger's  head  being  llruck  cff  by  fome  deltroycd  feveral  cities  in  Arabia  Felix,  landed  on  the 
foldiers  of'  the  coi;quering  army,  was  infultingly  car-  Parthian  coafts,  took  and  plundered  the  famous  city 
ricd  through  the  camp  on  the  point  of  a  lance.  Ctciiphon,  marched  back  tliiough  Palelline  and  Egypt, 

This  viftory  fecured  Scverus  in  the  pclfeQion  of  the  and  at  length  ^.turned  to  Rome  in  triumph, 
throne.  However,  the  Parthiat.s,  Perfians,  and  fome  During  this  interval,  Plurianus,  whu  was  left  to  di- 
other  neighbouring  nations,  took  up  arms,  under  a  pre-  rea  the  affairs  of  Rome,  i  egan  10  think  of  afpii  ing  to 
<cnce  of  vindicating  Niger's  caufe.  The  emperor  march-  the  empire  himielf.  Upon  the  emperoi's  return,  he 
fd  againft  them  in'perfon,  had  many  engagements  with  employed  a  tribune  cf  the  prxtorian  cohorts,  of  which 
them,  and  obtained  fuch  fignal  viaories  over  them,  he  wa;  the  commander,  to  aflalFinate  him,  as  likewife 
as  enlarged  the  empire,  and  ellabliOied  peace  in  the  his  ton  Caracalla.  'I'he  tribune  feemed  cheerfully  to 
|\  undenake  this  dangerous  office  ;  but  inftcad  of  going 

Meer  b':ing  no  more,  Severus  now  turned  his  views  through  with  it,  informed  Severus  of  his  favourite's 
agiinll  Alhinus,  wh-'m  he  refolved  by  every  means  to  treachery.  He  at  firft  received  it  as  an  improbable 
deftroy.  For  this  purpofe  he  fent  arfjlUiis  into  Britain,  (lory,  and  as  the  artifice  of  fome  one  who  envied  his 
under  a  pretence  of  biinging  him  letters,  but  in  reality  favourite's  fortune.  However,  he  was  at  lail  perfuaded 
to  difi>atch  him.  Albinus  being  apprifed  of  their  de-  to  permit  the  tribune  to  cnduifl  Plautianus  to  the  cm- 
figns,  prevented  their  attempt  by  recurring  to  open  peror's  apartments,  Wtdt  this  intent,  the  tribune  went 
force  and  proclaiming  himl'elf  emperor.  Nor  was  he  and  amul'ed  him  with  a  pretended  account  of  his  kill- 
without  a  powerful  army  to  fupport  his  pretenfions  ;  ot  ing  the  emperor  and  his  fnn,  defiling  him,  if  he  thocght 
which  Severus  being  fenfible,  bent  his  whole  force  to  it  tit  to  fee  them  dead,  to  con-e  with  I'.im  to  the  pa- 
fnpofe  him.  From  the  eall  he  continued  his  couife  lace.  As  Plautianus  ardently  defired  their  deaths,  he 
acrofs  the  llraits  of  By/antium,  into  tlie  mod  wellern  readily  gave  credit  to  this  relation  ;  and  following  the 
parts  of  Europe,  without  intenniinon.  Albinus  behig  tribune,  he  was  conducled  at  midnight  into  the  inner- 
int'ormed  of  his  approach,  went  nvtr  to  meet  him  with  moft  recelfes  of  the  palace^  But  what  mu(l  have  been- 
his  forces  into  Gaul  ;  fo  that  the  campaign  on  both  his  difappointment,  when,  inftead  of  finding  the  em- 
tides  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour.  Fortune  feemed  peror  lying  dead,  as  he  expedcd,  he  beheld  the  room 
for  a  while  variable  ;  but  at  lad  adecifive  engagement  Ighted  up  with  torches,  and  Severus,  furrounded  by 
<- ime  on,  which  was  one  of  the  mt'ft  defperaie  recorded  his  triends,  prepared  in  array  to  receive  him.  Being 
in  the  iioman  hillory.  It  latled  from  morning  till  alked  hy  the  emperor,  with  a  Hern  countenance,  what 
nicht,  wichrvat  any  fccming  advantage  on  either  tide  ;  had  brought  him  there  at  that  unl'eaionable  time?  he 
at  length  the  trf^rps  of  Severus  began  to  tly,  and  he  was  at  firll  utterly  conlound.-d  ;  whcreiorc,  not  know- 
himfvlf  happening  to  fall  from  his  horfe,  the  army  ing  what  excufe  to  make,  lie  ingenuoufly  confeired  the 
of  Albinus  cried  out,  Viv'tory.  Bat  the  engagement  whole,  intreating  forgivenefs  for  what  he  lud  intended. 
wa«  fdon  renewed  wi  h  vigour  by  Lxtns,  one  of  Seve-  The  emperor  feemed  in  the  beginning  inclined  to  par- 
nis's  commanders,  who  came  up  with  a  body  ot  referve,  don  ;  but  Caracalla  his  fon,  who  from  the  earlietl  age 
deli"Ting  tn  deflri.y  both  parties  and  make  himfelf  em-  Ihowed  a  dilpofition  to  cruelty,  fpurned  him  away  in 
peror.  This  attempt,  though  dellgned  againft  both,  the  midll  of  his  fupplicatioiis,  and  with  his  fword  raw 
turned  out  enliri'ly  to   the  advantage  of  Severus.     He    him  through  the  b'ldy. 

therefore  again  charged  with  fuci)  fury  and  exat^nefs,  Severus  having  cfcaped  this  danger,  fpent  a  confider- 
ihat  he  fon  plucked  the  viijlory  Irom  thol"e  who  but  a  able  time  in  viliting  li^me  cities  in  Italy,  permitting 
flioit  t'me  before  Iccmcd  ci  nqucrors ;  and  ptirfuing  none  of  his  officers  to  fell  places  of  trull  or  dignity,  and 
them  into  the  ci'.y  of  Lyons  took  Albinus  prif  iner,  ditlribtiting  jiillice  with  the  llriifteft  impartiality.  He 
and  cut  cfThis  h^ad  ;  treating  his  dead  body  with  in-  took  fuch  an  exadl  trder  in  nianaglrg  his  exchequer, 
fulti  thi;t  could  only  (low  from  a  mean  and  revengel'ul  lliat,  notwithllandiiicr  his  great  cxpences,  he  kit  more 
temper.  All  the  fenafirs  who  were  llain  in  battle  he  money  behind  hmi  than  any  of  iiis  prcdecefFors.  His 
i-rdcred  to  bo  quartered,  and  fuch  as  were  taken  alive  armies  alio  were  kept  upon  the  moll  refpeiSa!>le  foot- 
vere  imincdiately  executed.  ing  ;  fo  that  he  feared  no  invafion.     Being  equally  at- 

Hiving  ti'usfccuied  hiniiclf  in  pnfiefTion  of  the  em-    lcnt:vc  to  the  prcfervation  of   all  parts  ot  the  empire, 
pire,  upon  hi"s  return  to  Rome  he  loaded  his  foldicrs  with    he  refolved  to  make  liis  lail  expeuiiion  into  Britain, 
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whsre  the  Romans  were  in  danger  of  being  denroyed.         But  this  oppofition  was  of  no  long  continuance  •  for     Koiikt 
or  compelled  to  fly  the  province.      Wherefore,  after  ap-  Caracalla  being  refoived  10  j;overn  alone,  fiirioufly  en-  >— "^^•-' 
pointing  his  two  fons  Caracalla  and  Geta  joint  fucceif-  tered  Gita'a  apartment,  and,  followed  by  ruffians,  flew  Gctamur 
ors   in  the  empire,  and  taking  them  with  him,  he  land-  him  in  his  mother's,  arms.     Having  committed  this  de-  dercVb^" 
.ed   in  Britain,  to  the  great  terror  offu  h  as  had  drawn  tellable  murder,  he  ilfued  with  great  halle  fiom  the  pa-  Caracalla. 
down  his  refentment.    Upon  his  progrefs  into  the  cuun-  lace,  crying  out,  That   his  brother  would  have  llain 
try,  he  left   his   fon  Geta  in  the  fouthcrn  part  of  the  liim  ;  and  that  he  was  obliged,  in  felf-detenie,  to  reta- 
provinre,  which  had  continued  in  obedience,  and  march,  liate  the  intended  injury.     He  then  took  refuee  amone 
ed  with  his  fon  Caracalla  againft  the  Caledonians.   In  the    pr^toiian  cohorts,  and  in  a  pathetic  tone  began 
this  expedition,  his  army  fuffered  prodigious  hardfhips  to  implore  their   aflillance,  dill   making  the  fame  ex- 
in  purfuiugthe  enemy  ;  they  were  obliged  to  hew  their  cufe  for  his  conduit.     To  this  he  added  a  much  more 
way  through  intricate  furelh,  to  drain  extenlive  marlh-  prevailing  argument,  prnmiling  to  beftow  upon  tlitm 
es,  and  f  .rm  bridges  over  rapid  rivers  ;  fo  that  he  loft  the  largelfes  idlially  given  upon  the  ele<51ion  of  new  em- 
jo.ooo  men  by    latigue  and    lickiiCls.     However,  he  perors,  and  diitributing  among  them  a'moft  all  the  trea- 
liipportcd  all    thcfe     inconveniences  with  the  greatell  fures  which  had  been  amalfed  by  his  lather.     By  fudi 
bravery  ;  and  is  laid   to  have  profecuted  his  fuccelles  perfuafives     the  foldiers  did    not  hefitate  lo  .proclaim 
with  fuch  vigour,  that  he  compelled  the   enemy  to  fue  him  fole  emperor,  and  to  ftigmatize  the  memory  of  his 
for  peace  ;  which   they  obtained,  not  w^ithout  the  fur-  brother  Geta  as  a  traitor  and  an  enemy  to  the  caramon- 
render  of  a  confiderable  part  of  their  country.     We  wealth.     I'he  fenators  were  foon  a;ter  induced,  cither 
mull  here  obferve,  however,  that  the  Pi<5ls  and  Cale-  through  favour  or  tear,  to  approve  wiiat  had  been  done 
donians  are  fo  otten  conl'ounded  together  by  hiftorians,  by  the  army  :  Caracalla  wept    for    the  death    of  hii 
that  many  miftakes  have  thence   anfen   concerning  the  brother  whom  he  had  llain  ;  and,  to  carry   his  hypo- 
progrefs  and  conquells  ot  the  Romans  in  the  north  of  crify  to  the  utmoll  extreme,  ordered  him   to  be  adored 
Jiritain.  But  from  the  boundary  Ibrmcd  by  the  famous  as  a  god.  ,• 
wall  of  Severus  (fee  SF.rf.kvs's  .IVall),  we  muSl  con-        Being  now  emperor,  he  went  on  to  mark  his  courfe  Who 
.elude,  that  no  part  of  Caledonia,  properly  fo  called,  had  with  blood.     Whatever  was  done  by  Domitian  or  Ne- P™"'' » 
been  either  on  this  or  any  other  occalion  ceded  to  him  ;  ro  fell   fhort  of  this  monfter's  barbarities.    L.xtus  who  '"°'* 
and  there  is  reafon  to   believe,  that  he  rather  received  firft  advifcd  him    to  murder  his  brother,  was  the  .firll '''"°'''' '■ " 
checks  from  the  people  of  that  territory,  than  was  ever  who  fell  a  facrifice  tohis  jealoufy.     His  own  wife  Plau- 
able  to  make  any  confiderable  impreflion  upon  them,  tina  followed.   Papinian,  the  renowned  civilian,  was  be- 
JJe  this,  however,  as  it  may,  after  having  made  peace,  headed  for  refufing  to  write  in  vindication  of  his  cruel- 
arid  built  his  wall,  he  retired  to  York  ;  where,  partly  ty  ;  anfwering  the  emperor's    requeft,    b/    obfcrving, 
tliroiigli  age  and  latigue,  and  paitly  through   grief  at  That  it  vvas  much  eafier  to  commit  a  parricide  tlvm  to 
(he  irrecl.iimable  lite    of  Caraialla,  he   found  hinrfelf  defend  it.     He  commanded  all  governors  to    be  flain 
daily  declining,  having  already  lolt  the  ufe  of  his  feet,  that  his  brother  had  appointed  ;  and  deflroyed  not  lefs 
'i'o  add  to  the  dillreis  ot  his  fituation,  he  was  informed  than    2cco    peifons    who    had  adhered  to  his  party. 
that  the  foldiers  had  revolted,  and  declared  his  fon  em-  Whole  nights  were  fpcnt  in  the  execution  of  his  bloody 
peror.     Jn  tliib  exigence,  he  Itemed  once  moie    to   re-  decrees;  and  the  dead  bodies  of  people  of  all  rank.>i 
cal  his  natural  vigour  ;  he  got  l.iirfelf  immediately  put  wcie  carried  out  of  the  city  in  carts,  where  they   were 
into  bis  litter,  and   commanded  the   Hew  emperor,  wish  birrnt  in  heaps,  without   any  of  the  ceremonies  of  a  fu- 
the  tribunes  an  J  centurions,  to  be  brought  before  him.  ncral.     Upon  a  certain  occafion,  he  ordered  his  foldiers 
Tl;ough  all  were  willing  to  court  the   favour  of  the  to  fet  upon  a  crowded  audience  in  the  theatre,  only  for 
young  emperor,  fuch  w,is  the  authority  of  Severus,  that  difcoirntenancing  a  charioteer  whom  he  happened  to 
none  d.^red   to  difobcy.     They  appeared    before   him  favour.     Perceiving  himfclf   hated  by  the  people,  he 
confounded  and  trembling,  and  implored  pardon  upon  publicly  faid,  that  he  could  infurehis  own  fafety  thiugh 
their  knees.     Upin    which,  putting    his  hand    to  his  not  their  love  ;  fo  that  he  neither  valued  their  reproaches 
head,  he  cried  out,   "Know,  that  it  is  the  head  that  nor  feared  their  hatred.                                                               ,8t 
governs,  and  not  the  feet."     However,  foon  perceiving         This  fafety  which  he  fo  much  built  upon  was  placed  His  extra- 
his  difordtr  to  incrcaie,  and  knowine  that  he  could  not  in  the  protcftion  of  his  f.ildiers.     He   had  exhaulled  *'?"'>' f"'- 
outlive  it,  he  called  lor  poifon  ;  which  beincr  rcfufed  the  treafurv,  drained  the  provinces,  and  committed  a  ''^v"^"''' 
him,  he  loaded  his  fti'mach  with  food  ;  which   not   be-  thouland  ai5ls  of  rapicity,  merely  to  keep  them  lledfaU  ^Yttrx^ 
ing  able  to    diieft,  it  foon  brought  him  to  his  end,  in  in    his    intereds  ;  ar.d   being  dilpo;cd  to  truil  himfelf 
the  56th  year  of  his  ag;,  atter  an  active  though  cruel  with  them  pirtlculatly,  he  lefolvcd  to  lead  them  upon 
reicn  of  about  18  years.  a  vi(k  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  He  rirft 
Carac:i.Li  and  Geta  b^ing  acknowledged  as  emperors  went  into  Germany  ;  where,  to  obhge  the  native<,  he 
by  the  army,  b' gan  to  fliow  a  muiual  hatred  to  each  drellld  hiiiif:lf  in  the  habit  of  their  country.     From 
other  even  before  their  arrival  at  Rome.     Their  only  thence  he  travelled  into  Macedonia,  wliere  he  pretend- 
agreement  was,  in  refolving   to  deity  Severus  ihiir  fa-  ed  to  be  a  great  admirer  rf  Alexander  the  Great;  and 
ther  ;  but  foon   after,  each  ibujiht  to  attach  the  fenate  among  other  extravagancies  canlcd    a    llatue  of  that 
and  army  to  his  own   particular  iniereft.    They  were  monarch  to  be  mide  with  two  lacs;  one  ot  which  re- 
of  very  oppofrte  difp'  fitions  :  Caracalla  was  fierce  and  fenibled  Alexatidei  and  the   oilier  himfelf.     He  was  fo 
cruel  to  an  extreme  degree  ;   Geta  was  mild  and  merci-  corrupted  by  flattery,  that  he  called  himfell  ^'iUxan:!er ; 
i"ul ;  fo  th  It  the  city  foun  found  the  danger  us  effects  of  walked  as  he  vvas  told  that  monarch  had  walked  ;  and, 
being  governed  by  two  princej  ol  equal  power  and  con-  like  him,  bent  his  head  to  one  Ihouldcr.     Shor'.ly  atter, 
trary  iuchnations-  ajjlving  at  LclFer  Alia,  and  tlie  ruins  o£  Troy,,  as  he 
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Koirr.  was  viewing  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  he  took  it  into  his 
•"-•'-^^  he.id  to  rclcmble  tliat  hero  ;  and  one  of  his  freedmcn 
happening  to  die  at  that  time,  Is  ufed  the  f.inie  cere- 
monies  that  were  peiforn.ed  at  the  tomb  of  I'atroclcs. 
Pjfling  ih-.nce  ir.to  Ej;ypt,  he  m.iiracicd  in  the  mvill 
terrible  manner  ihc  ir.h.ibit.ints  of  Alexandria,  en  ac- 
count <  f  the  fuires  ih.ey  coniprfej  en  liim,  as  is  related 
under  the  article  Alejcasdria. 

Going  from  thence  in:o  Syria,  he  invited  Artnb.i- 
rus  king  of  Paithia  to  a  confcren-e ;  dcfiring  his 
dau^liter  in  marriage,  and  prcmi'ing  him  the  moU  \\c.. 
nour.ible  pntefl'.on.  In  confequence  of  this,  that  king 
met  him  <  n  a  fpacirus  plain,  una: mcd,  and  only  attend- 
ed with  a  vail  crncf  urfe  of  his  nobie^.  This  was  what 
Caracalla  de'Ired.  Rcgardltfs  of  his  promife,  or  the 
law  cf  nalicns,  he  irftintly  fuirr  i?ndcd  him  with  armed 
troops,  let  in  wild  bealls  among  l.is  attendants,  and 
maiie  a  moft  terrible  flaughter  among  them  ;  Artaba- 
nus  h  nr.fclf  cfcaping  with  the  lumoll  difficulty.  For 
this  vile  treachery  he  obtair.ed  fiom  the  fcnate  the  fur- 
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Manicill*  Upt'D  his  return  towards  Rome,  it  would  feem  as  if 
his  vices  were  ir.exhauftib'c  ;  for  having  been  guilty  ot 
pariicide,  he  now  rsfolvtd  to  marry  the  mother  of  Geta 
vhrm  he  had  (Iain.  It  happened  that  one  day  feeing 
her  drop  her  veil,  which  difclofed  her  naked  bofom, 
M-hich  was  extrerrely  beautiful,  he  ti  Id  her,  that  he 
would  poflcfs  thofe  charms  he  beheld,  if  it  were  lawful. 
To  this  unnatural  requefl  ihe  hefitated  net  to  anfwer, 
that  he  might  enjoy  all  things  who  poni'ired  all.  Where- 
upon, fetting  alide  all  duty  and  refpeft  for  his  deceafed 
father,  he  celebrated  his  nuptia's  v.itli  her  in  public,  to- 
tally difregardi.ng  t!ie  ccnfures  and  the  f  ircafms  of  man- 
kind. 

However,  though  he  difregarded  fhamc,  he  was  not 
infenfil)le  to  fear.  He  was  ever  uneafy  in  the  confci- 
cufnefs  of  being  univerfally  hated  ;  and  was  continually 
confulting  aftiologers  concerning  wbatd:ath  he  Ihould 
die.  Among  other?,  he  fcnt  one  of  h-s  conlidants,  na- 
med Miilerni.musy  with  orders  to  confult  all  the  artrolo- 
gers  in  the  ci  y  cor.ceri.ing  his  end.  Malernianus  con- 
fidered  this  as  a  proper  time  to  get  rid  of  Maciinus, 
tie  emperor's  principal  commander  in  Mefopotamia  ; 
a  man  who  was  daily  fupplai-ting  him  in  his  maftci's 
favour.  He  therdore  informed  him  by  letter,  as  if 
from  the  aftrologer.',  that  Macrinus  had  a  defign  againil 
his  life  ;  and  they  confequently  advifcd  him  to  put  the 
confpir;;tGr  to  death.  This  letter  was  fent  fealeil,  and 
matlc  up,  amongft  many  others,  to  be  conveyeel  with 
the  greater  fecrei.y,  and  delivered  to  the  emperor  as  he 
•was  prep:.ring  for  a  charitt-iace .  However,  as  it  never 
was  his  cuftini  to  interrupt  his  pleafures  for  his  bufi- 
nefs,  he  gave  the  packet  to  Macrinus  to  read  over,  and 
to  info:  m  him  of  (he  contents  wlun  more  at  leiliire. 
In  perufing  thefe  letters,  when  IVfacrinus  came  to  that 
■whch  regtrded  himfclf,  he  was  unable  to  contain  his 
fiirprife  and  terror.  His  firft  cure  was,  to  rcfeive  the 
letter  in  qiicflion  to  himfclf,  and  to  acquaint  ihe  eni- 
pcrfr  only  with  the  fti'-ltance  ci  the  red.  He  then 
fet  ahout  th-  moll  probable  meai  s  (f  compairmg  his 
death,  by  wji  ch  a'o^e  lie  could  c:<|  e(\  any  iuiety.  At 
1  n;lli  he  do'ermined  to  apply  to  on^;  Mirtialis,  a  man 
tA  gre-.it  firj.  g,h,  and  a  centurir  n  of  the  gtiatds,  who 
hated  '.he  <ni[  <  r  r  fiom  v..ii(  us  motives  ;  parlicul.itly 
for  the  tfcalh  of  a  hro'hcr,  whc  m  Carac.illi  bad  ordered 
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to  be  flain.  Him  therefore  Macrinus  exhorted  to  re- 
venge his  brother's  death,  by  killing  the  tyrant,  which 
he  might  eafily  effee't,  as  being  always  fo  near  his  psr- 
fon.  Martialis  readily  undertook  the  dangerous  talk  ; 
being  willing  to  maet  death  himfelf,  fo  lie  might  ob- 
tain his  delire  of  feeing  the  tyrant  expire  before  him. 
Accordingly,  as  the  emperor  was  riding  out  one  day 
near  a  little  city  called  Came,  he  happened  to  with- 
dr.iw  himfelf  privately,  upon  a  natur;il  cccafion,  with 
only  one  page  to  hold  his  horfe.  This  was  the  oppor- 
tunity Maitialis  had  fo  Icng  and  Krdcntly  delircd  ; 
wherefore  running  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  called,  he 
ftabbed  the  emperor  in  the  back,  f  >  that  he  died  im- 
mediately. ^[arlialis  unconcernedly  returned  to  his 
troop  ;  but  retiring  by  infenlible  degrees,  he  endeavour- 
ed to  fecure  liimfelf  by  flight.  But  his  companions 
fooii  milling  him,  and  the  page  giving  infovmition  of 
what  had  been  done,  he  was  puifued  by  the  German 
horfe  and  cut  in  pieces. 

During  the  reign  of  this  execrable  tyrant,  which 
continued  fix  year=,  the  empire  was  every  day  declining  ; 
the  foldiers  were  entirely  nialters  of  every  eleiflion  ;  and 
as  there  were  various  aimies  in  different  parts,  fo  th.ere 
were  as  many  interells  alloppofite  to  eacli  other.  Ca- 
racalla, by  fatisfying  their  moft  unreafonable  appetites, 
deliroyed  all  difcipline  among  them,  and  all  fubordina- 
tion  in  the  ftate. 

The  foldiers,  now  without  an  emperor,  after  a  fuf- 
penfe  of  two  days,  lixed  upon  Macrinus,  who  took  all 
pollilile  methods  to  conceal  his  being  privy  to  Cara- 
calla's  murder.  The  fenate  confirmed  their  choice  Ihort- 
ly  after  ;  and  likewife  that  of  his  fbn  Diadumcnu;, 
whom  he  took  as  a  partner  in  the  empire.  Macrinus 
was  53  years  old  when  he  entered  upon  the  government 
cf  the  empire.  He  was  oi  ob'curc  parent.ige  ;  fome 
fay  by  birth  a  Moor,  who  by  the  mere  rotation  of  of- 
fice, being  tirll  made  prefcfl  of  the  prsc'.orian  bands, 
was  now,  by  treafon  and  accident,  called  to  fill  the 
throne.  We  are  told  but  little  of  this  emperor,  except 
his  engaging  in  a  bloody  though  undeeided  battle  with 
Artabaniis  king  of  Parthia,  who  can'ie  10  take  vengeance 
for  the  injury  he  had  lullained  in  the  late  reign:  how- 
ever, this  monarch  findniic  his  real  enemy  dead,  was 
content  to  m.ike  jcaee,  and  returned  into  Parthia. 
Something  is  alio  fa;d  of  the  fevcrity  of  this  emperCT's 
difcipline  ;  for  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  licentioufnefs  was  the 
Roman  army  now  arrived,  that  th<:  molt  fcvere  punilh- 
ments  were  unable  to  rellrain  the  foldiers  ;  and  yet  the 
molt  gentle  inti  flions  were  looked  npcn  asfeverity.  It 
was  this  rigon  us  difeiplinc,  together  with  the  artifices 
of  Mnefa,  grandmother  to  Heliogabahis  the  natural  ion 
of  Caracalla,  th:it  caufed  the  emperor's  ruin.  Helio- 
gabahis was  prieiT  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Sun,  in 
Emefa,  a  city  of  Phoenicia  ;  and  though  but  14  years 
old  was  greatly  loved  by  the  army  for  the  beauty  of 
hi;  petfon,  and  the  memory  cf  his  father,  whom  they 
ftill  confidered  as  their  greateft  benefaifor.  Tl.is  was 
fo'in  perceived  by  the  grandmother;  who  being  very 
rich  in  g"ld  and  jeweh,  gave  libvral  prefeiits  among 
them,  wiiile  they  frequintiy  rejiaired  to  the  temple, 
W  th  fr  m  the  garrifon  in  the  ci;y  and  the  camp  of  .Ma- 
crinus. This  intercourle  growing  every  day  more  fre- 
qncns  the  f  ildiers,  being  difguHcd  with  the  fcvcrilles 
of  lh;ir  prcAnt  emperor,  began  to  think  of  |  lacing  He. 
liogabaius  in  hi;,  fteiid.     Accordingly,  fending  for  hint 
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Rome,     to  their  camp,  lie  was  immediately  proclaimed  ;  and    viding  it.     For  this  purpofc,  under  a  pretence  of  free-     Rome. 
'—'''''""*'  fuch  were  the  hopes  of  his  virtues,  that  all  men  began    injr  him  from  the  cares  of  public  bulincfs,  fhe  perfua-  '^"^9"'^ 
to  atFea  his  interefts.  ded  him  to  adopt  his  coufin-german,  Alexander,  as  his  AdLtl 

Macrimis,   who  at  this  time  was  purfuing  his  plea-    fucceifor  j  and  likewife  to  make  him  his  partner  in  the  Akiindcr, 
fm-es  at  Antioch,  gave  but  little  attention   to  the  firll    confullhip.  Hcliogabalus,  having  thus  raifed  his  coufin,  ="><!  t*'^" 
report ;  only  fending  his  lieutenant  Julian,  with  feme    liad  fcarce  given  him  his  power,  when  he  wiftitd  again  '*'"'  '^"''  ^'* 
legions,  to  quell  the  infui lection.     However,  thefe,  like    to  take  it  away  ;  but  the  virtues  of  this  ycun"-  prince  "^"''"'' 
theieft,  foondeclaied  for  Heliogabalus,  and  flew  their    had  fo  greatly  endeaied  the  people  and  the'armyto 
general.      It    was   then    that  Macrinus  found  he  hid    him,  that  the  attempt  had  like  to  have  been  fatal  to 
treated  the  rebellion  too  flightly  ;  he  therefore  refclved,    the  tyrant  himfelf.     The  pritorian  foldiers  mutinvin?, 
With  his  foil,  to  march  directly  againft  the  feditious  le-    attempted  to  kill  him  as  he  was  walking  in  his  gardens  ; 
gions,  and  force  them  to  their  duty.     Both  parties  met    but  he    efcaped,    by  hiding    himfelf  from  their  fury, 
on  the  confines  of  Syria  :  the  battle  was  for  fome  time    However,  upon  returning  to  their  camp,  thev  conti- 
,8^       furious  and  obllinate  ;  but  at  lafl;  Marcrinus  was  over-    nued  the  fcdition  ;  requiring  that  the  emperor  (hould 
Ma  rinus    thrown,  and  obliged  to  feek  fafety  by  flight.     His  prin-    remove  fuch  perfons  trom  about  him  as  opprefled  die 
{lelcatcd,     cipal  aim  was  to  get  to  Rome,  where  lie  knew  his  pre-    fiibjecft,  and  contributed    to  contaminate  him.     Ther 
and  put  to  fgnce  was  defired ;  wlierefore  he  travelled  through  die    requiied  aUb  the  being  permitted  to  guard  the  young 
'  ■         provinces   of    Afia  Minor  with  the  utmof}  expedition    prince  themfelvcs,  and  that  none  (f  the  emperor's  fa- 
and  privacy,  but  unfortunately  tell   lick  at  the  city  of   vourites  or  familiars  ihould  ever  be  permitted  to  coa- 
Chalcedon.       There    thofe  who  were  fent  in  purfuit,    verfe  with  him.     Heliogabalus  was  reludantly  obliged 
overtook  and  put  him  to  death,  together  with  his  fon    to  comply  ;  and  coiifcious  of  the  danger    he  was  in, 
Diadumenus,  alter  a  Iliort   reign  of  one  year  and   two    made  preparations  for  death,  when  it  Ihould  arrive,  in 
months.  a  manner  truly  whimfic.il  and  peculiar.     He  built  a 

The  fcnate  .ind   citizens   of  Rome  being  obliged  to    lofty  tower  with  (lepsof  gold  and  pearl,  from  whence 
fubmit  to  the  appointment  of  the  army  as  ufual,  Helio-    to  throw  himfelf  headlong  in  cafe  of  neceility.     He  alfo 
gabalus  afcended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  14.     One  at    prepared  cords  of  purple  tilk  and  gold  to  ftranj'le  him- 
fo  early  an  age,  inverted  with  unlimited  power,  and  fur-    lelf  with  ;  he  provided  golden  fwords  and  daggers  to 
rounded  with  batterers,  could  be  expeded  to  aft  only    flab  hiiTifelf  with  ;  and  poiions  to  be  kept  in  boxes  of 
as  they  thought  proper  to  direft.       This  young  empe-    emerald,  in  order  to  obtain  what  death  he  chofe  bed. 
ror  was  entirely  led  by  them  ;  and  being  fenfible  that    Thus  fearing  all  things  but  particularly  fulpicious  of 
o,        it  was  in  his  power  to  indulge  all  his  appetities,  he  llu-    the  defigns  of  the  fenate,  he  banilhed  them  all  out  of 
Helioga.     died  only  their  gratification.       Ashe  is   defciibed  by    the  city :  he  next  attempted  to  poifon  Alexander,  and 
lilusvforfs  hii\orians,  he  appears  a  moniler  of  fer.fuality.       His    fpread  a  lepcrt  of  his  death;  but  perceiving  the  fol- 
than  any  of  ihort  life  therefore  is  but  a  tiifue  of  effeminacy,  luft,    diers  begin  to  mutiny,  he  immediately  took  liim  in  his 
hisprcde-    and  extravagance.     He  married,  in  the  fmall  fpaccof   chariot  to  the  camp,  where  he  experienced  a  frelh  mor- 
(cton.        £^yj.  yg^rs,  fix  wives,  and  divorc-d  them  all.     He  built    tiiication,  by  finding  all  the  acclamations  of  the  army 
a  temple  to  the  fun  ;  and  willing  that  his  god  fhould    direfted  only  to  his  fuccclfor.     This  not  a  little  raifed 
have  a  wife  as  well  as  himfelf,  he  married  him  to  Pallas,    his  indignation,  and  excited  his  deiire  of  revenge.     He 
and  fhortly  alter  to  the  moon.     His  palace  was  a  place    returned  towards  the  city,  threatening  the  mod  fevere 
of  rendeivous  for  all  the  proftitutes  of  Rome,  whom    punifliments  againft  thofe  who  had  difpleafed  him,  and        ^gg 
he   frequently  met  naked,  calling  \hcm  his  feilotu  Jul-    meditating  frelh  cruellies.     However,  the  fi'ldiers  were  U  niurder- 
Jidri,  and  companions  in  the  field.     He  was  fo  fond  of  the    unwilling  to  give  him  lime  to  put  hi;  defigns  in  execu-  ed  by  the 
fcx,  that  he  carried  his  mother  with  him   to  the  fenate-    tion  :  they  followed  him  direilly  to  his  palace,  purfued  fol'li'r?- 
houte,  and  demanded  that  Ihe  fliould  always  be  prefent    him  from  apartment,  to  apartment,  and  at  laft  found 
when  matters  of  importance  were  debated.     He  even    him  concealed  in  a  privy  ;   a  fituation  very  different 
went  fo  far  as  to  buiid  a  fcnate-houfe  for  women,  with    from  that  in  which  he  expcfted  to  die.     Having  drag- 
fuitable  orders,    habits,  and   dilf inflions,  of  which  his    ged  him  from  thence  through  the  ftreets,  with  the  moll 
mother  was  made  prefident.     They  tnet  feveral  times;    bitter  inveftive;,  and  having  difpatched  him,   they  at- 
all  their  debates  turning  upon  the  fafhions  of  the  day,    tempted  once  more  to  fquee/e  his  pampered  body  into 
and  the  different  formalities  to  be  ufed  in  giving  and    a  privy  ;  but  not  eafily  elfeifling  this,  they  threw  it  into 
receiving  vifits.     To  thefe  follies,  he  added  great  cruelty    the  Tiber,  with  hesvy  weights,  that  rone  might  afttr- 
and  boundlefs  prodigality  ;  fo  that  he  was  heard  to  fay,    wards  find  or  give  it  burial.     This  was  the  miferablc 
that  fuch  dilhes  as  were  cheaply  obtained  v^:ere  fcarce    and  ignominious  death  of  Heliogabalus,  in  the   iStli 
worth  eating.       His  fuppers   therefore  generally  coft    year  of  his  age,  al'ter  a  deteftable  reign  of  four  ye.irs. 
6cco  crowns,  and  often   60,000.       He    was    always    His  mother  alfo  was  flain  at  the  fame  time  by  tlie  (ol- 
drefied  in  cloth  of  gold  and    purple,    enriched    with    diers  ;  as  were  alfo  many  of  the  opprobrious  alFociates 
precious    flones,  and    yet  never  wore  the  fame  habit    of  his  criminal  pleafures.  . 

twice.     His  palace,  his  chambers,  und  his  beds,  were        Alexander  being,  without  oppofition,  declared  em- yj^j'^^,  j,f 
all  furnilhed  of  the  richeft  (tuffs,  covered  with  gold  and    peror,  the  fenate,  in  their  ufual  method  of  adulation,  Alexander, 
jewels.     WTienever  he  took  horfe,  all  the  way  between    were  for  conferring  new  titles  upon  liim  ;  but  he  mo- 
his  appartmenc  and  the  place  of  mounting  was  covered    delUy  declined  tlicni  all,  all.-ging,  that  titles  were  only 
with  gold  and  filver  duff  ftrewn  at  his  approach.  honourable  when  given  to  virtue,  not  to  ftalion.     This 

Thele  excelfes  were  foon  perceived  by  his  grandmo-    outlet  was  an  happy  omen  of  his  future  virtues ;  and 
ther  Mxili,  whofe  intrigues  had  fird  raifed  him  to  the   few  princes  in  hillory  have  been  more  commended  by 
throne  :  fo  that  (be  thought  to  lefTen  his  power  by  di-   bis  contemporaries,  or  indeed  more  deferved  commcnda- 
VoL.  XVI.  3  K  tion. 
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tion.     To  the  moll  rigid  juaice  he  aJJed  the  grcaieft  llrcngtli,  and  was  now  becoming  little  more  than  a  fplen- 

humanity.     He  loved  llie  good,  .ind  was  a  fc\-cre  re-  did  ruin.                                 .,..,,, 

provtr  ot"  ilie  lewd  and  iaf.imous.     His  accomplilh-  About  tlie  i5di  year  of  his  reign,  the  Upper  Ger- 

ments  were  cqu.il  to  his  virtues.      He  was  an  excellent  mans,  and  other  northern  nations,  began  to  pour  down 

niatliematici.in,  (geometrician,  and  mufician  ;    he  was  inimenfe  Iwarms  ot  people  upon  the  more  fouthern  parts 

equally  (tilled  in'^ainting  and  fciilpture  ;  and  in  poetry  of  the  empire.      They  palled  the  Rhine  and  the  Da- 

iow  ol  his  lime  could  eqiial  him.     In  ihort,  fuch  were  nube  with  fuch  fury,  that  all  Italy  was  thrown  into  the 

his  talents,  and  fuch  the  folidity  of  his  judgment,  that  moll  extreme  conllernation.     The  emperor,  ever  ready 

though  but  16  yearsof  age,  he  was  conlidercd  asa  wile  to  expofe  himfelf  for  the  fafety  of  his  people,    made 

old  man.  what  levies  lie  could,  and  went  in    peifon  to  ftem  tlie 

T:'.e  firft  part  of  liis  reign  was  fpent  in  a  reformation  torrent ;  which  he  fpeedily  eSiCted.       It  was  in    the 

of  the  abules  of  his  predecelfor.     He  rellorcd  tlie  fe-  couife  of  his  fuccelFes  againft  the  enemy,  that  he  was 


Riiinf. 


nators  to  their  rank  ;  nothing  being  undertaken  with- 
out the  moll  f ige  advifers,  and  moll  mature  delibera- 
tion. Among  tlie  number  of  liis  advifers  was  his  mo- 
tlier  Mammrea  ;  a  woman  eminent  for  her  virtues  and 
acconiplifljments,  and  who  made  ufe  of  her  power  as 


cut  off  by  a  mutiny  among  his  foldiers.  The  legions 
encamped  about  Moguntia,  having  been  ajjocninably 
corrupted  during  the  reign  of  Heliogabalus,  and  train- 
ed up  in  all  kinds  of  rapine  and  difobedience,  required 
the  moll  ilri<fl  command.     Alexander  could  neither  en- 


well  to  fecurc  her  fon  the  affections  of  his  fubjec^s,  as  dure  their  tumultuary  obedience,  nor  they  his  regular 
to  procure  them  the  moll  jull  adminiftration.  He  was  difcipline.  His  own  faults,  and  thofe  of  his  mother 
a  rigid  punifher  of  fuch  magillrates  as  look  bribes,  fay-  Manima;a,  were  objedled  againll  him.  They  open- 
in''.  That  it  was  not  enough  to  deprive  fuch  of  their  ly  exclaimed.  That  they  were  governed  by  an  ava- 
places  ;  for  their  trulls  being  great,  their  lives,  in  moil  ricious  woman,  and  a  mean-fpirited  boy ;  and  refolved 
cafcs,  ought  to  pay  for  a  breach  of  them.  On  the  con-  upon  eleding  an  emperor  capable  of  ruling  alone.  In 
trary,  he  thought  he  could  never  fufficiently  reward  this  general  revolt  Maximinus,  an  old  and  experienced 
fuch  as  had  been  remarkable  for  their  jullice  and  inte-  commander,  held  frequent  conferences  with  the  foldiers, 
grity,  keeping  a  regiller  of  their  names,  and  fiimetimes  and  enflamed  the  fedition.  At  length,  being  deter- 
alliing  fuch  of  them  as  appeared  modell  and  unwilling  mined  to  difpalch  tlielr  prefent  emperor,  they  fent  an 
to  approach  him,  why  they  were  fo  backward  in  de-  executioner  into  his  tent ;  who  immediately  llruck  off 
m.mding  their  reward,  and  why  they  fulFered  him  to  be  his  head,  and,  (liortly  after,  that  of  his  mother.  He 
in  their  debt  ?  His  clemency  extended  even  to  the  died  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  profperous 
Chriflians,  who  had  been  pui.illied  in  the  former  reigns  reign  of  thirteen  years  and  nine  days. 
with  unrelenting  barbarity.  Upon  a  conteft  between  The  tumults  occafioned  by  the  death  of  Alexander 
them  and  a  company  of  cooks  and  vintners,  about  a  being  appeafed,  Maximinus,  who  had  been  tlie  chief 
piece  of  public  ground,  which  the  one  claimed  as  a  promoter  of  the  fedition,  was  chofen  emperor.  This 
pLacc  for  public  worfliip,  and  the  others  for  exercifing  extraordinary  man,  whofe  charafter  deferves  particular 
their  refpeclive  trades,  he  decided  the  point  by  his  re-  attention,  was  born  of  very  obfcure  parentage,  being 
fcript,  in  thefe  words :  "  It  is  better  that  God  be  wor-  tlie  ion  of  a  poor  herdfman  of  Thrace.      In  the  begin- 
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Iliipped  there  in  any  manner,  than  that  the  place  fliould 
be  put  to  ufes  of  drunkennefs  and  debauchery." 

His  abilities  in  war  were  not  inferior  to  his  alliduity 
in  peace.     The  empire,  which  from  the  remillhers  and 
of  the  cm-  debauchery  of  the  preceding  reigns  now  began  to  be  at 
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ning  he  followed  his  father's  profelTion,  and  only  exer- 
cifed  his  perfonul  courage  againll  the  robbers  who  in- 
felled  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived.  Soon 
after  his  ambition  increafing,  he  lelt  his  poor  employ- 
ment, and  enlillcd  in  the  Roman  army  ;  where  he  fcon 
lis 
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tacked  on  every  fide,  wanted  a  perfon  of  vigour  and  became  remarkal)le  for  his  great  Ihength,  difcipline, 
conducfl  to  defend  it.  Alexander  faced  the  enemy  and  courage.  This  gigantic  man  was  no  lefs  than  eight 
wherever  the  invafion  was  moll  formidable,  and  for  a  feet  and  a  half  high  ;  he  had  a  body  and  (Irength  cor- 
ihort  time  deferred  its  ruin.  His  fir/l  expedition,  in  the  refponding  to  his  fize,  being  not  lefs  remarkable  tor  the 
t-jnlh  year  of  his  reign,  was  againil  the  I'arthians  and  magnitude  than  the  fymmetry  of  his  perfon.  His  wife's 
I'erfians,  wlioni  he  oppofcd  with  a  powerful  army. —  bracelet  ufually  ferved  him  for  a  thumb-ring  ;  and  his 
The  Perfians  were  routed  in  a  decifive  engagement  with  ftrength  was  fo  great,  that  he  was  able  todrawacar- 
creat  flaughter ;  tlie  cities  of  Gtefiphon  and  Babylon  riaj^e  which  two  oxen  coulJ  not  move.  He  could 
were  once  more  tak.-n,  and  tlie  Roman  empire  was  re-    (hike  out  an  horfe's  teeth  with  a  blow  of  his  fill,  and 

break  its  thigh  with  a  kick.  His  diet  was  as  extraor- 
dinary as  the  rell  of  his  endowments;  he  geneiaily  eat 
40  pounds  weight  of  llelli  every  day,  and  drank  fix  gal- 
lons of  wine,  without  committing  any  debauch  in  eitlicr. 
With  a  frame  fo  athletic,  he  was  poirelfed  of  a  mind 


Uored  to  its  fornur  limits.  Up(>n  his  return  to  An- 
tioch,  his  mother  Mimmaa  font  for  the  famous  Ori- 
gcn,  to  be  inllruifled  by  him  in  the  principles  of  Chrif- 
tianity  ;  and  after  difcourfuig  with  him  for  fomc  time 
upon    the    fu!)je..^,  difmilFed  him,  with  a  proper  fate- 


guard,  to  his  native  city  of  Alexandria.     About  the  undaunted  in  danger,  and  neither  fearing  nor  regarding 

fime  time  that  Alexander  was  viiftorious  in  the  Eaft,  any  man.     The  firll  time  he  was  made  known  to  the 

Furlus  Celfus,  liii  general,  obtained  a  fignal    vi(f)ory  emperor  Severus,  was  upon  his  celebrating  games  on  the 

ever  the  Mauritanians  in  Africa.     Varius  Macrinus  was  birth-day  of  his  fon  Gcta.     Maximinus  was  then  a  rude 

fuccefsful  in  Germany,  and  Junius  Palmatus  returned  countryman,  and  requclled  the  emperor  to  be  permitted 

with  conqucll  from  Armenia.     However,  the  number  to  contend  for  the  prizes  which  were  dillributed  to  the 

of  thefe  viiSloiies  only  hallened  the  decline  of  the  em-  bell  runners,  wrelllers,  and  boxers,  of  the  army.     Se- 

j>irc,  which  was  walled  by  the  exertioa   of   its    own  verus,   unv^illing    to    infringe    die  mil  tary  difcipline, 

would 
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would  not  permit  him  at  firft  to  combat,  except  with 
(laves,  againll  whom  his  ftrength  appeared  aftonifhinjr. 
He  overcame  16  in  running,  one  at'tcr  the  other:  he 
then  kept  up  with  the  empeior  on  horfeback  ;  and  ha- 
ving fatigued  him  in  the  courfe,  he  was  oppcied  10  fe- 
ven  of  the  mod  aftivcfoldicrs,  and  overcame  liiem  with 
the  greateft  eafc.  From  th.tt  time  he  was  particularly 
noticed,  and  taken  into  the  emperor's  body-guards,  in 
which  his  afliduity  and  prompt  cbedlence  were  pirti- 
cularly  remarkable.  In  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  he  was 
made  a  centurion,  and  dillinguiihed  himfeU"  in  tliis  fta- 
tion  by  his  (Irict  attention  to  the  morals  and  difcipline 
of  thofe  he  commanded.  When  made  a  tribune,  he 
Itill  retained  the  hard  limplicity  of  his  life  ;  ate  as  the 
meaneft  centinel  ;  fpent  whole  days  in  exercifing  his 
troops ,  and  would  now  and  then  himfelf  wreflle  with 
eight  or  ten  of  the  ftrongeft  men  in  the  army,  wliom 
he  threw  with  fcarce  any  eifort.  Bein;;  thus  become 
one  of  the  moft  remarkable  men  in  the  empire,  both  for 
courage,  difcipline,  and  perfonal  aiftivity,  lie  gave  fliort- 
ly  after,  a  very  high  inftance  of  his  unlhakcn  fidelity  : 
for  when  Macrinus  was  made  emperor,  he  refufed  to 
i'erve  under  a  prince  that  had  betrayed  his  fovereign  ; 
and  retired  to  Thrace,  his  native  country,  where  he  fol- 
lowed commerce,  and  purchafed  fonie  lands,  content 
with  privacy  rather  than  a  guilty  dependence.  Upon 
the  acceffion  of  Heliogabalus  to  the  throne,  this  bold 
veteran  once  more  returned  to  the  army  ;  but  was,  in 
the  very  beginning,  dil'gufted  at  the  bafe  effeminacy 
of  the  emperor  ;  who,  hearing  amazing  inftances  of  his 
(Irength,  afked  him,  if  he  were  equally  capable  in  com- 
bats of  an'-~ther  nature  ?  This  lewd  demand  was  fo  little 
fuitable  to  the  temper  of  Maximinus,  that  he  inftantly 
left  the  court.  Upon  the  death  of  Heliogabalus,  he 
again  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  received  with  great 
kindnefs  by  Alexander,  who  particularly  recommended 
him  to  the  fenate,  and  made  Iiim  commander  of  the 
fourth  legion,  which  confuted  of  new-railed  foldiers. 
Maximinus  gladly  accepted  of  this  charge,  and  perform- 
ed bis  duty  with  great  exaiflnefs  and  fuccefs,  fetting  an 
example  of  virtue  and  difcipline  to  all  the  commanders 
of  the  army.  Nor  was  his  valour  lefs  apparent  againft 
the  Germans,  whither  he  was  lent  with  his  leeion  ;  fo 
that  he  was  unanimoully  confidered  as  the  boldelf,  bra- 
ved, moft  valiant,  .and  moft  virtuous  foldier  in  the 
whole  empire.  He  foon,  however,  forfeited  ail  thefc 
jullly  merited  titles,  when  he  was  raifed  to  the  throne  ; 
and,  from  being  the  moft  loved  commander  in  the  ar- 
my, he  became  the  molt  cruel  tyrant  upon  earth.  Yet 
in  facl,  his  former  virtues  were  all  of  a  fevere  and  ri- 
gid kind,  which,  without  any  education,  might  very 
eafily  degenerate  into  tyranny  ;  fo  that  he  might  have 
miftaken  his  fucceeding  cruelty  for  difcipline,  and  his 
leverity  for  juftice.  However  this  be,  Maximinus  is 
confidered  as  one  of  the  greateft  monllers  of  cruelty 
that  ever  difgraced  power  ;  and,  fearful  of  nothing  him- 
felf, he  fecmed  to  Iport  with  the  terrors  of  all  man- 
kind. 

He  began  his  reign,  by  endeavouring  to  force  obe- 
dience from  every  rank  of  people,  and  by  vindicating 
his  authority  by  violence.  The  fenate  and  people  of 
Rome  were  the  firft  that  incurred  liis  refentment. 
They  utterly  refufing  to  confirm  the  eleflion  of  the  ar- 
my, he  was  the  firft  emperor  who  reigned  without 
their  concurrence  or  approbation.     However  he  feem- 


cd  regardlefs  of  their  oppofitior,  proceeding  to  iVcure  Kim;, 
his  election  by  putting  ail  fuch  to  de:<th  as  had  been  '— '"■^"'-^ 
raifeJ  by  his  predece(ii)r.  1'he  Chriftians  a!i;),  having 
found  favour  in  the  former  reign,  felt  the  weight  oV 
his  refentment  ;  and  were  perfjciited  in  feveral  parts  of 
tlie  empire,  particuhirly  in  thole  wlicre  he  Irmfclf  rc- 
fided.  His  cruelty  likewifc  extended  to  the  rich,  whofe 
lives  and  eftates  became  a  freciucnt  fiiciifice  to  avarice 
and  fufpicion.  But.  what  appears  (lill  a  more  extraor- 
dinary inftance  of  his  cruelty,  being  afliamed  of  the 
meanncfs  of  Ills  extrai'lion,  he  commanded  all  fuJi  as 
were  beft  acquainted  with  him  and  his  parentage  to  be 
flain,  although  there  were  fome  among  the  number  that 
had  relieved  him  in  his  low  condition. 

Hovycver,  his  cruelties  did  not  retard  his  military  His  lucccfii 
operations,  which  were  carried  on  with  a  fpirit  be-  in  viar. 
coming  a  better  monarch.  He  overthrew  the  Germans 
in  feveral  battles,  wafted  all  their  country  with  fire 
and  fword  for  400  miles  together,  and  fet  a  refolution 
of  fubduing  all  t!-.e  northern  nations  as  far  as  the 
ocean.  In  thefc  expeditions,  in  order  to  attach  the 
foldiers  more  firmly  to  him,  he  increafed  their  pay  ; 
and  in  every  duty  of  the  camp,  he  himfelf  took  as 
much  pains  as  the  meaneft  centinel  in  his  army,  (how- 
ing  incredible  courage  and  aQiduity.  In  every  engage- 
ment, where  the  conflict  was  hotteft,  Maximinus  was 
always  feen  fighting  there  in  perfon,  and  deftroying 
all  before  him  :  for,  being  bred  a  barbarian,  he  confi- 
dered it  as  his  duty  to  combat  as  a  common  foldier, 
while  he  commanded  as  a  general. 

In  the  mean  lime,  his  cruelties  had  fo  alienated  the  Confpira- 
minds   of   his    fubjecls,  that  feveral  conlpiracies  were  cies  formed 
fecretly  aimed  againft  him.     Magnus,  a  confular  per-  ajrainft. 
fnn,  and  fome  others,    had  plotted  to  break   down  a  '^""* 
wooden  bridge,  as  foon  as   the  emperor  had  pa/Ted  it, 
and  thus  to  abandon  him  to  the  enemy.     But  this   be- 
ing difcovered,  gave  Maximinus  an  opportunity  of  in- 
dulging his  natural  feverity,  upon  this    pretext  alone 
cauling  above  4000  to  be  flain.     Shortly  after,  fome  of 
Alexander's  old  foldiers  withdrawing   themfelves  from 
the  camp,  proclaimed  one  Q_uarcianus  as  emperor,  who 
had  been  lately  difgulled  at  Maximinus  for  being  dif- 
mifTed  from   employment.     The  foldiers,  in  fad,  con- 
llrained  liim  to  accept  of  the  dangerous  fuperiority  to 
which  he  was  cxpoftd  :  and  fhortly  after,   in  the  fpirit 
of  the   times,  the  perfon  who  had  been  the   promoter 
of  hi<;  advancement,  murdered  him  in  his  bed,  and  car- 
ried his  head  to  Maximinus ;  who  received  him  kindly 
at  firft,  but  foon  put  him  to  a  cruel  death,  for  his  com- 
plicated guilt  of  trealon  and  treachery.  -jg 

Thefe  partial  infurreclions  were  foon  after  followed  Gjrdiini 
by  a  fpirit  of  gener.al  difcontent  throughout  all  the  prodaimc! 
empire.  The  provinces  of  Africa  were  the  firft  that '■"'f'^"''^' 
(howed  their  deteftation  of  the  tyrant,  who.*e  extortions 
and  cruelties  among  them  were  become  iiilupportable. 
They  firft  flew  his  procurator;  and  afterwards  confider- 
ing  how  dangerous  a  crime  they  had  committed,  they 
refblved  to  tlirow  off  all  expe>5latious  of  pardon,  and 
create  a  new  emperor.  Gordian  was  then  proconful 
of  Africa,  a  perfon  of  great  fame  for  hii  virtues,  and 
highly  reverenced  for  a  blamelefs  life  of  near  80. 
Him,  therefore,  they  determined  to  eleift  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly tlie  folJieis  and  natives  aflembling  together, 
tumultuoully  entered  his  houfe,  refolved  to  put  their 
defign  in  execution.  Gordian,  who  at  firft  fuppofcd 
3  K  2  '    they 
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ihey  were  come  to  kill  liirn,  Ixiing  ni;ide  fenlible  ot"  'hefe  fucctflcs  was  foon  brought  to  the  erepetflr,  who      Rom*, 

their  intentions,  utterly  rcliifed  their  ofler,  alleging  his  now  increal'ed  his  diligence,  and  flattered  himfelf  with  '""'^^"'^ 

extreme  age,  and  Maximinui's  power.     Biit  all  his  op-  a  ipeedy  ojiportunity  of  revenge.     He  led  on  hi"!   large 

polition  was  vain  :  they  conftrained  him  to  accept  of  arjny  by  hally  journeys  into  Italy,  threatening  deftnic- 

ihc  proffered  dignity  ;  and  he,  with  his  fon  Gordian,  tion  to  all  his  oppofers,  and  ardently  wiiliing  for  frefh 

who  was  46  years  of  age,  were  declared  emperors.     13e-  opportunities  of  llanghter. 

inir  thus    railed    ciuurary   to  his  inclination,    the  old         Nothing  could  exceed  the  confternation  of  the  fenate 

man  immediately  wrote  to  tlie  feiiate,  declaring  that  upon  the  news  ot"  this  defeat.     They  now  faw  t^.em- 

lie  had  unwillingly  accepted  of  the  empire,  and  would  fclves   not  only  deprived   of  the  affiflance  of  Gordian 

only  keep  hia  aulliorily  till  lie  had  freed  it   Irom  the  and  his  fon,  on  whom  they  greatly  relied  ;  but  alio  op- 

tyr.inny  of  its  prefent  oppreifor.     Thefenute  very  joy-  pofed  by  two  formidable  tyrants,  each  commanding  a 

lully  confirmed  his  clciflion,   adjudging  Maximinus  as  viifloriousarmy,  direflly  marching  towards  Heme,  and 

an  enemv  and  traitor  to  the  Hate.     The  citizens   alfo  meditating   nothing  but  vengeance.     In  this  affliL^ing 

ihowed  an  equal  zeal  in  the  caufe  :  they  flew  upon  fuch  exigence,  they,  with  great  folemnity,  met  at  the  temple 

as  were  the  reputid  friends  of  Maximinus,  and  tore  of   Jupiter,  and  after  the  mod  mature  deliberations, 

them  in  pieces ;  even  fomc  who  were  innocent  Jailing  chofe    Pupienus    and     Balbinus    emperors  conjointly.        . 

ufacrifice  to  the  multitude's  blind  rage.     So  great  an  'J'hefe  were  men  who  had  acquired  the  efteem  of  the  Pupicrus 

alterati  >n  beiae;  made  in  the  city  agaiiift  the  interells  public  both  in  war  and   peace,  having  commanded  ar- and  ijalhi- 

vt  Maximinus,  the  fcnate  were  refolved  to    drive  the  niles,  and  governed  provinces,  with  great  reputation  ;  ""^  pr"- 

oppofition  to  the  extreme ;  and  accordingly  made  all  and  being  now   appointed  to  oppofe  Maximinus,  they  '■'•*"""^'* 

ntcelfary  prepaiationsfor  dicir  fecurity,  ordering  Maxi-  made    w!iat    levies  tlicy  could,  both  in  Rome  and  the  *"'^''°'^'' 

minus's  governors  to  be  difplaced,   a\id   commanding  country.     With  thefe,   Pupienus  marched    to  (lop  the 

;dl  the  provinces  to  acknowledge  Gordian  for  emperor,  progrels  of  the  invaders,  leaving  the  city  to  afrelh  and 

This  order  wa^  diifcrently  received  in  ditferent  p.irts,  as  unlooked  tor  calamity.     This   was  occafioned  by  two 

people  were  afFe.^ed  to  one  or  the  other  party  ;  in  fome  of    Maximinus's    foldlers,    wh(>,  entering    the  fenate- 

provinces  the  governors  were  llain  ;  in  others,  the  mcf-  honle,  were  flain  by  two  fenators.     This  quickly  gave 

fengers  of  the  fcnate  ;  fo  tb.at  all  parts  of  the  empire  felt  offence  to  the  body  of  the  pi-setorian  foldiers,  who  in- 

theconfeqnence  of  the  civil  war.  ftantly  refolved  to  take  revenge,  but   were  oppofed  by 

In  the  mean  time,  when    Maximinus  was   informed  the    citizens  ;  fo    that    nothing    was  feen   throughout 

of  tliefe  charges  againft  him,   his  rage  appeared  ungo-  Rome,  but  tumult,  flaughter,  and  cruelty.     In  this  uni-         ^ 

vernable.     He  roared  like  a  favage  beall,  and  violent-  verfal    confufi  n,   the  calamity   was   increafed   by   the 

Jy  ftruck    his  head   againll  the  wall,  ihowing  every  in-  foldiers  fctting  the  city  on  fire,  while  the  wretched  in- 

ftance  of  ungovernable  dillradion.     At  length  his  iiiry  habitants  were  combating  each  other  in  the  mi-Jft    of 

being  fomewhat  fubfided,  he  called  his  whole  army  to-  the  flam,e.^. 

gether  ;  and,  in  a  fet  Ipeech,  exhorted  them  to  re-  Neverthelefs,  Maximinus  himfelf,  in  whofe  favour 
venge  his  caufe,  giving  them  the  ftrongeft  affiirances  thefe  feditior.s  were  promoted,  did  not  feem  to  be 
that  they  ihould  polfefs  the  ellates  of  all  fuch  as  had  niore  fortunate.  Upon  being  ini'ormed  of  the  new 
offended.  The  foldiers  unanimcufly  prnmlfed  to  be  ele>5lion  of  emperors,  his  fury  was  again  renewed,  and 
faitliful  ;  they  received  his  harangue  with  their  uibal  he  palfed  the  Alps,  expe<ftin^-,  upon  entering  Italy,  to 
acclamaticni ;  and,  thus  encouraged,  he  led  them  to-  refreih  his  fatigued  and  fanilllied  army  in  that  fertile 
wards  Rome,  breathing  nothing  but  flaughter  and  re-  part  ot  the  country.  But  in  this  he  was  entirely  dif- 
vcnge.  However,  he  found  many  obrtaclcs  to  his  im-  appointed  ;  the  I'enate  had  taken  fuch  care  to  remove 
petuofity;  and,  though  he  dtliied  nothing  lb  much  as  all  kinds  of  iuftcnance  to  fortified  places,  that  he  flill 
dlfpatch,  his  marclits  were  incommodious  and  flow,  found  himfelf  reduced  to  his  former  riCccflities,  while  his 
The  tumultuous  and  dlfohcdicnt  aimies  of  the  empire  army  began  to  murnuir  tor  want.  To  this  another  dif- 
were  at  prefent  very  different  from  the  legions  that  appointment  was  added  fliortly  after  :  for,  approach-  4*o 
were  led  on  by  Syllaor  Cxfar  ;  they  were  loaded  with  ing  the  city  of  Aquileia,  which  he  expefled  to  enter  |j^^"'^^J?, 
baggage,  and  followed  by  flaves  and  women,  rather  without  any  difficulty,  he  was  allonilhcd  to  find  it  Maxi,„i. 
rcfumbling  an  eallern  caravan,  than  a  military  batta-  prepared  for  the  molt  obllinate  reliltance,  and  refolved  nus. 
lion.  To  thefe  inconveniences  alfo  was  added  the  to  hold  out  a  regular  flege.  This  city  was  well  forti- 
hatred  of  the  cities  through  which  he  palTid,  the  in-  fied  and  populous,  and  the  inhabitants  greatly  avcrfe 
hibilants  all  abandoning  their  houfts  upon  his  ap-  to  Maximinus's  government  but  wliac  added  ftill 
proach,  and  fecurlng  their  provifions  in  proper  hiding-  more  to  its  firength,  it  was  commanded  by  two  excel- 
places.  However,  in  the  complication  of  inconveni-  lent  generals,  Crifpinus-  and  Menoplillis,  who  had  fo 
enccs  and  misfortunes,  his  aflairs  b-gan  to  wear  a  fa-  well  furniihed  It  with  men  and  amnamitlon,  that  Maxi- 
vourable  appearance  in  Afiica:  for  Capelianus,  the  minus  found  no  fmall  reliftancc,  even  in  invelling  the 
governor  ot  Nimiidia,  railed  a  body  of  troops  in  his  p'ace.  His  firft  attempt  was,  to  take  the  city  by 
favour,  and  marched  againfk  Gordian,  towards  Car  florm ;  but  the  befiegeii  threw  down  fuch  quantities  of 
thage  ;  where  he"  finight  the  younger  Gordian,  flew  fcaldlng  pitcli  and  lulplnir  upcm  his  fi  Idicrs,  that  they 
him,  anil  dcftrnyod  his  army.  The  father,  hearing  of  were  unable  to  continue  the  alfanlt.  He  then  determi- 
the  death  of  his  for,  together  with  the  lot";  (.1  the  ned  ujjon  a  blockade  ;  but  the  inhabitants  were  fo  re- 
battle,  ftrangled  himfelf  in  his  own  girdle.  Capclia-  folute,  that  even  the  old  men  and  ch'ldren  were  feen 
nus  purfuing  his  victory,  entered  Carthage  ;  where  he  combating  upon  the  waUs,  while  the  women  cut  off 
gave  a  loofe  to  pillage  and  flaughter,  under  a  pretence  their  hair  to  furnilh  the  foldiers  wiih  bow-ftrings.. 
of  revenging  the  caufe  of  Maximinus.     The  news  of  Maximinus's  rage  at  this  unexpeftcd   oppofition  was 

now 
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now  ungovernable  :  having  no  enemy  to  wreak  liis  re- 
'  fentment  upon,  he  turned  it  againft  his  own  comman- 
ders. He  put  many  of  his  generals  to  death,  as  it'  the 
city  had  held  out  through  their  negleifl  or  incapacity, 
while  famine  made  gieat  depredations  upon  the  reft  of 
his  army.  Nothing  now  appeared  on  eiiher  iide  to 
terminate  the  contel^,  except  the  total  t^edrudion  of 
either.  But  a  mutiny  in  Maximinus's  own  army  a 
while  refcued  the  declining  empire  from  deftrudion, 
and  faved  the  lives  cf  thoufands.  The  foldiers  being 
long  haralTed  by  famine  and  fatigue,  and  hearing  of 
revolts  on  every  fide,  refolved  to  terminate  their  cala- 
mities by  the  tyrant's  death.  His  great  ftrength,  and 
his  being  alw.iys  armed,  were,  at  tirft,  the  principal 
motives  to  deter  any  from  affaflinaiing  him  ;  but  at 
length  having  made  his  guards  accomplices  in  their 
defign,  they  fet  upon  him,  while  he  fl-pt  at  noon  in 
his  tent,  and  flew  both  him  and  his  fon,  whom  he  had 
made  his  partner  in  the  empire,  without  any  oppol'i- 
tion,  after  an  ufurpation  of  about  three  years,  and  in 
the  65Ch  year  oihis  age. 

The  tyrant  being  dead,  and  his  body  thrown  to  the 
dogs  and  birds  of  prey,  Pupienus  and  Balbinus  conti- 
nued for  fome  time  emperors  without  oppofition.  But 
the  prxtorian  ftldiers,  who  had  long  been  notorious 
for  mutiny  and  trealbn,  foon  refolved  on  further  change. 
Nor  did  the  difTenfions  between  the  new  made  emperors 
themfelves  a  little  contribute  to  their  downfall :  for 
though  both  were  remarkable  for  wifdom  and  age,  yet 
they  could  not  reftrain  the  mutual  jealoufy  of  each 
other's  power.  Pupienus  claimed  the  fuperiority  from 
his  great  experience  ;  while  Balbinus  was-equally  afpi- 
ring  upon  account  of  his  family  and  fortune. 

In  this  ill-judged  conteft,  the  praetorian  foldieri; 
who  were  enemies  to  both,  fet  upon  them  in  their  pa- 
lace, at  a  time  their  guards  were  amufed  with  feeing 
the  Capitoline  games.  Pupienus  perceiving  iheir  tu- 
multuous approach,  fent  with  the  utm'  ll  fpeed  for 
afliftance  from  his  colleague  :  but  he,  out  of  a  culpjble 
fufpicion  that  fomethhig  was  defigned  only  againft  him- 
felt",  refufed  to  fend  fuch  of  the  German  guards  as  were 
next  his  perfon.  Thus  the  feditious  foldiers  found  an 
eafy  accefs  to  b'Uh  the  emperors'  apartments ;  and  dr.ig- 
ging  them  from  the  palace  towards  th^amp,  ikw  them 
both,  leaving  their  dead  bodies  in  tlie  ftreets,  as  a  dread- 
ful inftance  of  their  fedition. 

In  the  midft  of  this  fedition,  as  the  mutineers  were 
proceeding  along,  they  by  accident  met  Gordi.in,  the 
grandfon  of  him  who  was  flain  m  Africa,  and  dscla- 
red  him  emperor  on  the  fpot.  The  fenate  and  people 
had  been  long  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  fufRriiig 
their  emperors  to  be  nominated  by  the  army  ;  fo  that 
all  they  could  do  in  the  preient  inllance  was  ts  con- 
firm their  choice.  Th's  prince  was  but  16  years  old 
when  he  began  his  reign,  but  his  virtues  feemed  to 
compenfate  for  his  want  of  experience.  His  principal 
aims  were,  to  unite  the  oppofing  members  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  to  reconcile  the  f  ilders  and  citizens 
to  e..ch  other.  His  learning  is  faid  to  h  ivc  been  equal 
to  his  virtu:  s  ;  and  we  are  afTured  that  he  had  62,000 
books  in  his  library.  His  refpeift  for  Mifithxus,  his 
governor  and  inftruiflor,  was  fuch,  that  he  married  his 
daughter,  and  profited  by  his  counfels  in  all  the  criti- 
cal circumftances  of  bis  reign. 


The  firft  lour  years  of  this  emperor's  reign  were      Rime, 
attended  with   the  utmoft  profperity  ;  but  in  the  fifth  ''^"^^'^ 
he  was  alarmed  with  accounts  from  the  eail,  that  Sa-  Hisr^c«rs 
por,  king  of  Perfia,  had  furioufly  invaded  Uie  confines  againd  the 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  having  taken  Antioch,  had  barbirians. 
pillaged  Syria  and  all  the  adjacent  provinces.     Befides 
the  Perfians,    the  Goths  alfo  invaded  the  empire   on 
their  fide,  pouring  down   like  an  inundation  from  the 
north,    and    attempting   to  fix    tlieir  refiJence  in  the 
kingdom  of  Thrace.     To  oppofe  both  thtfe  invafions, 
Gordian  prepared  an  army ;  and  having  gained  fome 
vi(5lories  over  the  Goths,  whom  he  obliged  to  retire,  he 
turned  his  arms  againft  the  Perfians,  whom  he  defeated 
upon  feveral  occafions,  and  forced  to  return  home  with 
difgrace.      In    gaining    ihefe    advantages,    Mifithius, 
whom  he  had  nrade  prsetorlan  prxfeift,  had  the  princi- 
pal Ihare  ;  but  he  dying  foon  after  (as  it  is  fuppofed 
being  poifoned  by  Philip  an  Arabian,    who    was  ap- 
pointed his  fuccelfor),  the  fortunes  of  Gordian  feemeJ 
to  die  with   him.     The  army  began  to  be  no  longer 
fupplied  with  provifions  as  ufual ;  murmurs  were  heard 
to  prevail,  and  thefe  were  artfully  fomented  by  Phi- 
lip.    Things  thus  proceeding  from  bad  to  worfe.  Phi-       435 
lip  was  at  firft  made  his  equal  in  the  command  of  the  '*  niurJer- 
empire  ;    fiiortly  after,    inverted  with  the  fole  power ;  '^.■^  ^T  '''■'- 
and,  at  length,  finding  himfelf  capable  of  perpetrating  [''''  -']" 
his  long  meditated  cruelty,  Gordian  was,  by  his  order,  j,;^^ 
flain,  in  the  2zd  year  of  his  age,  after  a  fuccefsfal  reign 
of  near  fix  years. 

Philip  having  thus  murdered  his  benefaclor,  was  fo 
fortunate  as  to  be  immediately  acknowledged  emperor 
by  the  army.  The  fenate  alfo,  though  they  feemed  at 
firft  to  oppofe  his  power,  confirmed  his  eleiftion,  and 
gave  him,  as  ufual,  the  title  of  Augujlus.  Philip  was 
about  40  years  old  when  he  came  to  the  throne ;  being 
the  fon  of  an  obfcure  Arabian,  who  had  been  captain 
of  a.  band  of  robbers.  Upon  his  exaltation,  he  alfo- 
ciated  his  fon,  a  boy  of  fix  years  of  age,  as  his  partner 
in  the  empire  ;  and,  In  order  to  fecure  his  power  at 
home,  maJe  peace  with  the  Perfians,  and  marched  his 
army  towards  Rome.  On  his  vvay,  having  conceived 
a  defire  to  vifit  his  native'  country  of  Arabia,  he  built 
there  a  c'ty  called  Phiiippopotos  ;  and  from  tlience  re- 
turning to   Rome,  he  was  received  as   emperor,    and  _    4j6 


The  thou- 
famlth  year 


treated  with  all  the  mark:;  of  fubmiffion,  though  not 
o.f  joy.  To  put  the  people  in  good  humour,  he  caufed  pf"j^JJj,y^° 
the  fecular  g-.imes  to  be  celebrated,  with  a  magnificence 
luperior  to  any  nf  his  preJecclfors,  it  being  jiift^oco 
years  after  the  building  of  the  city.  Upon  occafion  of 
thefe  game-,  we  are  to!d  that  both  Philip  and  his  fon 
were  converted  to  Chrifti;inlty.  However  this  be,  a 
murderer  and  an  ungrateful  ufurper  does  no  great  ho- 
nour to  whatever  opinion  he  may  happen  to  embr.icc. 
We  have  little  account  of  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  in 
the  wretched  and  mutilated  hiftories  of  the  times ;  we 
only  learn,  that  the  Goths  having  invioed  the  empire, 
Marinus,  Philip's  lieutenant,  who  was  fent  ag.iinft 
them,  revolted,  and  caufed  himfelf  to  he  declared  em- 
peror. This  revolt,  however,  was  but  of  fhort  dura- 
tion ;  for  the  army  which  had  raifed  him  repented  of 
their  rafiinefs,  dcpofed  him  with  equal  levity,  and  put 
hirn  to  death.  l)ecius  was  the  perfon  wliom  Philip 
appointed  to  command  in  the  room  of  the  revolting 
general.     The  chief  merit  of  Decius  with  the  emperor 
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wa?,  tliat  wlijn  Marir.us  had  icbcUcd,  he  averred  in 
tha:  lenatc.  That  ihc  traitor's  preuimpticn  would  be 
very  Ihcnly  his  ruin;  wliich,  when  it  happened  ac- 
tnidingly,  I'liilip  appoinicd  hiin  to  iucceed  in  the 
command  of  tlie  rebellious  army.  Decius,  who  was  a 
jnan  of  great  fubtlety,  bsing  liius  eniriilled  v.i:h  lb 
i\:uch  piiwcr,  upon  arriving;  at  the  army  found  that 
the  Ibldiers  wcic  refolvcJ  on  invelling  him  will)  tlie 
fupieme  authoiity.  He  therefore  I'eemed  to  fiifl"-'r 
iluir  imi)ortunitics,  as  if  throtij^h  conltraint;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  fcnt  Piiili|)  word,  that  he  had  unwill- 
ingly aiTunied  tlic  title  of  emperor,  tlie  better  to  fe- 
cnrc  it  for  the  rightful  polfelibr;  addine,  that  he  only 
looked  for  a  convenient  opportunity  of  giving  up  his 
prelenfions  and  tide  together.  Philip  knew  mankind 
too  Will,  to  rely  upon  fiich  pmfellions ;  he  therefcre 
^t  together  what  forces  he  could  from  tlie  fcveral 
provinces,  and  led  them  iorward  towards  the  confines 
of  Italy.  However,  the  army  had  fcarcc  arrived  at  Ve- 
roni,  when  it  revolted  in  favour  of  Decius,  and  fet- 
ting  violently  upon  Philip,  a  cenlincl,  with  one  blow, 
cut  ofFhis  head,  or  rather  cleaved  it  afunder,  feparating 
the  under  jaw  from  tlie  upper.  Such  was  the  deferved 
death  of  Phil'p,  in  tlie  45th  year  of  liis  age,  after  a  reign 
cf  about  five  years  ;  Decius  being  univerfally  acknow- 
lediied  as  his  faccelTor,  A.  D.  248. 

The  activity  and  wifdom  of  Decius  in  fome  mea- 
iiire  rtopped  the  hallening  decline  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. The  fcnate  leemed  to  think  fo  iiighly  of  his  me- 
-rits,  that  they  voted  him  not  inferior  to  Trajan  ;  and 
indeed  he  fcemed  in  every  inftance  to  confult  their  dig- 
r.ity  in  particular,  and  the  welfare  of  all  inferior  ranks 
«)f  people.  He  permitted  tlicm  to  choofe  a  cenfor,  as 
W.1S  the  cuflom  in  the  flourifhing  limes  of  Rome  ;  and 
V'iderian,  l^is  general,  a  man  of  fuch  Ihifi  moraU,  that 
his  life  was  faid  to  be  a  contjj'.ual  cenfordiip,  was  cho- 
len  to  that  dignity. —  But  no  virtues  could  now  pravent 
the  approaching  downfall  of  the  llate;  the  obftinate  dif- 
putes  between  the  Pagans  and  the  Chiilllans  within 
the  empire,  and  the  unceafi^hg  irrnptions  of  barbarous 
nations  trorn  without,  enfeebled  it  beyond  the  power  of 
a  remedy.  To  Hop  thefe,  a  perfccution  of  the  Chrif- 
tians,  who  were  now  grown  the  mod  numerous  body 
of  the  people,  was  impolitically,  not  to  fay  unjuftlv, 
begun  ;  in  which  thoufands  were  put  to  death,  and  all 
the  arts  of  cruelty  tried  in  vain  to  leflcn  their  growing 
r.umber.  This  perfecution  was  iucceeded  by  dreadful 
devafcilions  from  the  Goths,  particularly  in  Thrace 
and  Mcefia,  where  they  had  been  n-.oft  fucccfsful. 
Thefe  irruptions  Decius  went  to  oppofe  in  perfon  ;  and 
coming  to  an  engagement  witli  them,  flew  30,000  of 
the  barbarians  in  one  battle.  However,  being  refolved 
to  purfue  his  viaory,  he  was,  by  the  treachery  of  Cal- 
lus his  own  general,  led  into  a  defile,  where  the  king  of 
the  Gf'lhs  had  fecret  information  to  attack  him.  In 
this  difiidvantagecius  fituation,  Decius  firfl  faw  his  fon 
hilled  with  an  arrow,  and  foon  after  his  whole  army 
put  fo  the  rout.  ^  Wherefore,  refolving  not  to  furvive 
his  lofs,  he  put  fpurs  to  his  horft;,  and  inftantly  plun- 
ging intp  a  quagmire,  was  fwallowed  up,  and  his 
body  could  never  be  found  after.  He  died  in  the 
50'.h  year  of  his  age,  after  a  fhort  reign  of  two 
years  and  fix  months;  leaving  the  characler  of  an 
excellent  prince,  and  one  capable  of  averting  the  dc- 
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ftru^ion  of  the  ciripire,  if  human  means  could  have 
elFcfled  it. 

Gallus,  who  had  thus  betrayed  the  Roman  army, 
had  addrefs  enough  to  get  himfelt  declared  emperor  by  IjyOallus. 
that  part  of  it  which  lurvived  the  defeat  ;  he  was  45 
years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  was  dcfcended 
from  an  honouratde  family  in  Rome.  He  bought  a  dil- 
honourable  peace  from  the  enemies  of  the  (late,  a2;rec- 
ing  to  pay  a  confiderablc  annual  tribute  to  the  Goths, 
whom  it  was  his  duty  to  reprefs.  Having  thus  pur- 
chafed  a  (liort  remifiion  from  war,  by  the  dilgrace  of 
his  country,  he  returned  to  Rome,  to  give  a  loofe  to 
his  pleafurcs,  regardlels  of  the  wretched  fituation  of 
the  empire. 

Nothing  can  be  more  deplorable  than  the  fiaie  of 
the  Roman  provinces  at  this  time.  The  Goths  and 
other  barbarous  nations,  not  fatisfied  with  their  late 
bribes  to  continue  in  peace,  broke  in  upon  the  eaftern 
parts  of  Europe.  On  the  other  fide,  the  Perfians  and 
Scythians  committed  unheard  of  ravages  in  Mefopo- 
tamia  and  Syria.  The  emperor,  rcgardlefs  of  every 
national  calamity,  was  loft  in  debauch  and  fcnfuality 
at  home  ;  and  the  Pagans  were  allowed  a  power  of 
perfecutina;  the  Chtiftiaus  through  all  pans  of  the 
ftate  ;  thefe  calamities  were  fucceeded  by  a  peftilence, 
that  feemed  to  have  in  general  fpread  over  every  part 
of  the  earth,  and  which  continued  raging  for  feveral 
years  in  an  unheard  of  manner  ;  and  all  thefe  by  a 
civil  war,  which  followed  ihortly  after,  between  Cal- 
lus and  his  general  jEmillanus,  who  having  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Goths,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  his 
conquering  army.  Callus  hearing  this,  was  foon  rou- 
fed  from  the  intoxications  of  pleafure,  and  prepared  to 
oppofe  his  dangerous  rival.  Both  armies  met  in  Moc- 
fia,  and  ;i  battle  enfued,  in  which  vEmilianus  was 
vicloriotjs,  and  Callus,  with  his  Icin,  were  llain.  His 
d<ath  was  merited,  and  his  vices  were  fucli  as  to  de- 
ferve  the  detellalion  of  pofterity.  He  died  in  the  47th 
yea|f  of  his  age,  after  an  unhappy  reign  of  two  years 
unci  four  montlis,  In  whicli  the  empire  fufFered  inex- 
preffible  calamities,  ilimilianus,  after  liis  victory  over 
Gallus,  expeiffed  to  be  acknowledged  emperor ;  but 
he  foon  found  himfelf  miferably  difappointed.  The 
fenate  rcfnfed  to  acknowledge  his  claims  ;  and  an  army 
that  was  ftationed  neay  the  Alps  chofe  Valerian,  their 
own  commander,  to  fucceed  to  the  throne.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this,  jEnulianus's  foldiers  began  to  confi- 
der  iheir  general  as  an  obllacle  to  the  univcrfal  tranquil- 
lity, and  flew  him  in  order  to  avcid  the  mifchiefs  of  a 
civil  war. 

Valerian  being  thus  univerfally  acknowledged  as 
emperor,  although  anived  at  the  age  oi'  -q,  fet  about 
reforming  the  Rate  witli  a  fpirit  that  l(:emed  to  mark 
a  good  mind  and  unabated  vigour.  But  reformation 
was  then  grown  almolt  impradicable.  Tlie  difputes 
between  the  Pagans  and  Chriftians  divided  the  empire 
as  befoie  ;  and  a  dreadful  perfecution  of  the  hitter  en- 
fued. The  northern  nations  over-ran  the  Roman  do- 
minions in  a  more  forniidalile  manner  than  ever;  and 
the  empire  began  to  be  ufurped  by  a  multitude  of  petty 
leaders,  each  of  whom,  neglecting  the  general  ftate,  fet 
up  for  himfelf.  To  add  to  thele  calamities,  the  Perfians, 
under  tlieir  kini^  Sapor,  invaded  Syria  ;  and  coming 
into  Melbpotamia,  took  the  unforiunate  Valerian  Pri- 
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foner,  as  he  was  making  preparations  to  oppofe  them-  {laughter,  provoked  by  thefe cruelties,  proclaimed  Re- 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  indignities,  as  well  as  the  cruef  gillianus  emperor.  He  was  a  Dacian  by  birth,  de- 
ties,  which  were  pradlifed  upon  this  unhappy  monarch,  Icended,  as  was  faid,  from  the  celebrated  king  Decc- 
thus  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Sapor,  we  balus  whom  Trajan  had  conquered  ;  and  had,  by  Ic- 
are  told, always  uled  him  as  a  tootftoolfor  mounting  his  veral  gallant  adions,  gained  reputation  in  the  Roman 
horfe;  he  added  the  bitternefs  of  ridicule  to  bis  infults,  armies.  After  he  was  procldimed  emperor,  he  gained 
and  ufually  obferved.  That  an  attitude  like  that  to  which  great  advantages  over  the  SarmatiaFis ;  but  was  foon 
Valerian  was  reduced,  was  the  beft  ftatue  that  could  be  after.murdered  by  his  own  foldiers.  Thefe  revolts  were 
erected  in  honour  of  his  viflory.  This  horrid  life  of  quickly  followed  by  many  others.  Indeed  it  is  not  fur- 
infult  and  fufference  continued  for  feven  years,  and  was  prillng,  at  a  time  when  the  reins  of  government  were 
at  length  terminated  by  the  cruel  Perfian's  command-  held  with  fo  loofc  an  hand,  that  a  crowd  of  ufurpers 
ing  his  prifoner's  eyes  to  be  plucked  out,  and  afterwards  fliould  ftart  up  in  every  province  of  the  empire.  Tlic 
caufing  him  to  be  tlead  alive.  great  number  of  ufurpers  who  pretended  to  the  empire 

The  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army  by  the  about  this  time  have  been  diftin-uilLed  by  the  name  of 
Perfians,  and  the  captivity  of  Valerian.no  fooner  ihe  thirty  tyrants.  However,  there  were  only  19  ;  vi/.. 
reached  the  barbarous  nations  at  war  with  Rome,  than  Cyriades,  Macrianus,  Balifta,  Udenatus,  and  Zenobia 
they  poured  on  .ill  fides  into  the  Roman  territories  in  in  the  eaft  :  in  Gaul,  and  the  weftem  provinces,  Poft- 
incredible  multitudes,  threatening  the  empire,  and  humus,  Loliianus,  ViQorlnus  and  his  mother  Vit'toiia, 
Rome  itfclf,  with  utter  dellruaion.  The  Goths  and  M.irius,  and  Tetricus  ;  in  lliyricum,  and  on  the  con- 
Scythians  lavagcd  Pontus  and  Alia,  committing  every  fines  of  the  Danube,  lagenuus,  Regiliianus,  and  Au- 
where  dreadful  devaftations  ;  the  Alemanni  and  Franks  reolus  ;  in  Pontus,  Saturnlnus  j  in  iflluiria,  Trebellla- 
having  over-run  Rhxtia  advanced  as  far  as  Ravenna  j  nus ;  in  Thelfaly,  Plfo ;  in  Achaia,  Valensj  in  E^ypt, 
putting  all  to  fiie  and  fword  ;  the  Quad i  and  Sarma-  iEmllianus  ;  and  in  Africa,  Celfiis.  Several  oflheftr 
tians  feized  on  great  part  of  Dacia  and  Pannonia;  pretenders  to  the  empire,  however,  though  branded 
while  other  barbarous  nations,  invading  Spain,  made  with  the  opprobrious  appellation  oi  tyrants,  weie  emi- 
themfelves  mafters  of  Tarraco  and  other  important  nent  examples  of  virtue,  and  almoft  all  of  thtm  were 
places  in  that  province.  In  the  mean  time  Gallienus,  pnflefTed  of  a  ccnfiderable  Ihare  of  vigour  and  abililv. 
the  fon  of  Valerian,  having  promifed  to  revenge  his  The  principal  reaf  m  afligned  for  their  revolt  was,  tlie 
father's  captivity,  and  reprefs  the  barbarians,  was  cho-  infamous  charafler  of  Gallienus,  whom  neither  officers 
fen  emperor  without  any  oppofition.  He  was  at  that  nr.r  foldiers  could  bear  to  fervc.  Many  of  them,  how- 
time  in  Gaul  ;  but  haftened  into  Italy,  from  whence  ever,  were  forced  by  the  foldiers  to  alfume  the  imperial 
he  drove  out  the  barbarians,  either  by  the  terror  of  dignity  much  againll  their  wilh  "  You  have  loll,"  faid 
his  approach,  or  by  overcoming  them  in  battle. —  Saturninus  to  his  foldiers  when  they  invelled  him  with 
In  Dacia  and  Pannonia,  alfo,  the  barbarians  were  dri-  the  purple,  "  a  very  ufeful  commander,  and  have  made 
ven  back  by  Regiliianus,  who  commanded  there,  and  a  very  wretched  emperor."  The  apprehenfions  of  Sa- 
■who  is  fild  to  have  gained  feveral  viflories  in  one  day.  turninus  werejaQified  by  the  event.     Of  the  19  ufurpeis 

But  in  the  mean  time,  or.e  Ingcnuus,  a  man  of  great  already  mentioned,  not  one  died  a  natural  death  ;  and 
reputation  in  war,  and  univerf  dly  beloved  both  by  the  in  Italy  and  Rome  Gallienus  alone  continued  to  be  ac- 
peopk  and  foldiery,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  cm-  knowledged  emperor.  That  prince  indeed  .honoured 
peror  in  Pannonia,  where  he  was  general'y  acknow-  Odenatus  prince  of  P.ilmyra  v:hh  the  tiiie  o(  ^vgujhi, 
ledged  as  well  as  in  Mcefia.  Gallienus  no  footier  heard  of  who  continued  to  policfs  an  independent  fovereignty  in 
his  revolt,  than  he  marched  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eaft  all  his  lifetime,  and  at  liis  death  tranfinitled  it 
Ravenna,  where  he  then  was,  into  lliyricum,  engaged  to  his  wife  Zcnobla.  See  Palmyr.\. 
Ingenuus,  and  put  him  to  flight.  Some  authors  tell  us,  The  conftquences  of  ihcl'e  numerous  ufnrpations 
that  Ingenuus  was  killed  aiter  the  battle  by  his  own  were  the  moll  fatal  that  can  be  conceived.  The  elec- 
foldlers  ;  while  others  affirm,  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  tions  of  thefe  prec.nious  emperors,  their  life  and  death, 
own  life  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  Gallienus,  were  equally  deilruc'tlve  to  their  fubjei.Ts  and  adlic- 
who  uf-'d  his  viiflory  with  a  cruelly  hardly  to  be  paral-  rents.  The  price  of  their  elevation  was  Indanlly  paid 
lelled.  Tlie  following  letter  to  Verianus  Celer,  one  of  to  the  troops  by  an  immcnfc  donative  drawn  from  the 
his  officers,  will  ihow  the  difpofition  of  this  emperoi' :  exhauilod  people.  However  virtuous  their  charaifier, 
"  I  ihall  net  be  fatisfied  (fays  he)  with  ycur  pulling  and  however  pure  th;ir  intentions  might  be,  they  found 
to  death  only  fuch  as  have  borne  arms  againft  me,  and  thcmfelves  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  fupporting  their 
might  have  fallen  in  the  field  :  you  muft  in  eVery  city  ufurpation  by  frequent  ails  of  rapine  aud  cruelty, 
deiiroy  all  the  males,  old  and  young;  fpare  none  who  When  they  fell,  they  involved  .irmiirs  and  provinces  in 
have  wilhed  ill  to  me ;  none  who  have  fpoken  ill  of  me  their  fall,  as  appears  from  the  letter  of  Gallienus  al- 
the  fon  of  Valerian,  the  father  and  brother  of  princes,  ready  quoted.  Whilil  the  forces  of  the  (late  were  dif- 
Ingenuus  emperor  !  Tear,  kill,  cut  in  pieces  without  perfed  in  private  qu.airels,  tlie  dcfencekfs  provinces  lay 
mercy:  you  underftand  me;  do  then  as  you  know  I  expofed  to  every  invader.  The  bravcil  ufurpers  were 
would  do,  who  have  written  to  you  with  my  own  hand."  compelled,  by  the  perplexity  of  their  fituat'.on,  to  con- 
In  confequence  of  thefe  cruel  orders,  a  moll  dreadful  elude  didionourable  treities  with  the  b.irb.mans,  «nd 
havock  was  made  among  that  unhappy  people ;  and,  in  even  to  fubmit  to  fham.cful  liibutes,  and  intro  ■ 
feveral  cities,  not  one  male  child  was  left  alive.  The  duce  fuch  numbers  of  barbarians  into  the  Roman  fer- 
troops  who  had  formerly  ferved  under  Ingenuus,  and  vice  as  fccin;d  fufficient  at  once  to  ovenhcov/  the 
the  inhabitants  of  Moefia  who  had  efcaped  the  general  empire. 
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H,.m,.  But  when  t^ie  emrir*  feemed  thus  ready  to  fink  at    the  Goth.,  for  a  confiJerable  t.mc  after,  rnad.-  bu.  a 

"^-^Z^  once,  it  f.idJcnU-  revived  on  the  de^ilh  of  GHllienus,    feeble  oppolilion.     He  f.me  time  aitor  marclied  againll 
'J,<L    vl,./w.u  HMTdered  by  Martian,  one  of  his  own  gene-    the  revolted  Germans,  and  overthrew  them  with  conl.- 
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by 
rals,  Millie  he  l)>.>f:eged  Aureolus,  one  ot  the  tyrants, 
in  Milan.     His  death  gave  general  fatisfaflion  to  all, 
except  his  foldiers,  who  hoped  to  reap    the  reward  ot 
their  treacher)'  by  lire  plunder  of  Milan.       But  being 


derablc  flaiigliter.  His  lall  expedition  was  to  oppofe  Te- 
tncuiand  Zenobia,  his  two  puiilaiit  rivals  in  the  empire. 
Bat  on  his  march,  as  he  approached  near  Sirmium,  in 
Pannonia,  he  was  ieized  with  a  peftilcntial  fever,  ci 
fmililted  "in  ihelc  "e"xVea"urJn5rnnd  in  fonie  meafuic    whi.h  he  died  in  a  lew  days,  to  the  great  regret  of  his 

'  ■'  fubjeds,  and  the  irreparable  lofs  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. His  reign,  which  was  not  quite  of  two  years 
continuance,  was  a<flive  and  fuccelslul ;  .ind  fuch  is 
the  char.i>Ser  given  of  him  by  h.illorlans,  that  he  is 
faid  to  have  united  in  himfelf  the  moderation  of  Au- 
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kept  w ithiti  bounds  by  the  largelies  of  Martian,  lla- 
vius  Claudius  was  nominated  to  fucceed,  and  joytuUy 
accepted  by  all  orders  of  the  llate,  and  his  title  con- 
firmed by  the  fenatc  and  the  people. 

We  are  not  fufficientlv  adured  of  this  emperor's  li- 
neage and  country.     Some  athrm  that  lie  was  born  in  gullus,  the  valour  of  Tr.ijan,  and  the  piety  of  Anto- 
Dalmacia,  and  dcicendcd  from  an  ancient  family  there  ;  ninus. 

oiheis  aliert  that  he  was  a  Trojan  ;  and  others,  that  he  Immediately  alter  the  death  of  Claudius,  the  arm^ 

was  fon  to  the  emperor  Gordian.     But,  whatever  might  made  unanimous  choice  of  Aurelian,  who  was  at  that 

have  been  his  defcent,  his  merits  were  by  no  means  lime  mailer  of  the  hot fe,  and  elleemed  the  moil  vaUant 

doubtful.     He  was  a  man  of  great  valour  and  condua,  commander  of  his  time.     However,  his  pron-.otion  was 

having  performed  the  moll  enanent  lervices  againll  the  not  without   oppolition   on  the  part   of  the  fenate,  as 

Goths,  who  had  long  continued  to  maVe  irruptions  in-  Quintillus,  the  brother  of  the  deceafed  emperor,  put  in 

to  the  emp-re.     He  was  now  about  55  years  old,  equal-  his  claim,  and  was  for  a  whle  acknowledged  at  Rome, 

ly  remarkable  fir  the  llrength  of  his  body  and  the  vi-  But  liis  authority  was  of  very  Ihort  duraticn  ;  for  find- 

j;our  of  his  mind  ;  he  was  chafte  and  temperate,  a  re-  ing  himfelf  abandoned  by  thofe  who  at  firll   inftlgated 

warder  cf  tlie  good,  ai^d  a  fevere  punilher  of  fuch  as  him  to  declare  fr  the  throne,  he  chu'e  to  prevent  the 

tianfgrelfed  the  laws.     Thus  endowed,  therefore,  he  in  fcverity  of  his  rival  by  a  voluntary  death,  and  caufing 

fome  me.ifiire  put  a  ftop  to  the  precipitate  decline  of  his  veins  to   be  opened,  expired,  after  having  reigned 

the  empire,  and  once  more  feemed  to  rellore  the  glory  but  17  days, 

of  Rome.  Aurelian  being  thus   univerfally  acknowledged    bj 

His  fiill  fuccefs,  upon  being  made  emperor,  was  all  the  Hates  of  the  einpire,  alfumed  the  command, 
againil  Aureohis,  whom  he  defeated  near  Milan.  His  with  a  greater  fhow  of  power  than  his  predeceffors 
next  expedition  was  to  oppofe  the  Goths,  againfl  whom  had  enjoyed  for  fome  time  before.  This  a<flive  mo- 
he  led  a  very  numerous  army.  Thefe  barbarians  had  narch  was  born  of  mean  and  obfcure  parentage  in  Da- 
made  their  principal  and  moil  fuccefbful  irruptions  into  cia,  and  was  about  55  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  co- 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  fwarmed  over  all  Greece,  and  ming  to  the  throne.  He  had  fpent  the  eaily  part  of 
had  pillaged  the  tamous  city  ot  Athens,  v\hich  had  long  his  life  in  the  army,  and  had  rifen  through  all  the  gra- 
becn  theVihool  of  a  1  the  polite  arts  to  the  Romans,  dations  of  military  duty.  He  was  of  unlhaken  courage 
Tlie  Goths,  however,  liad  no  veneration  for  thofe  em-  and  amazing  ftrength  ;  he  in  one  engagement  killed  40 
bcUilhment^  that  tend  to  fol'len  and  humanize  the  mind,  of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand,  and  above  900  at 
but  deltroycd  all  monuments  of  talte  and  learning  with  feveral  dilferent  times.  In  fliort,  his  valour  and  expe- 
ihe  moft  lavat;e  alacrity.  It  was  upon  one  of  thefe  oc-  dition  were  fuch,  that  he  was  compared  to  Julius  Ck- 
calions,  tliat,  having  heaped  together  a  large  pile  of  far  ;  and,  in  i ad,  only  wanted  mildnefs  and  clemency  lo 
b'oks  in  order  to  burn  then;,  one  of  the  commanders  be  every  way  his  equal. 

dilUiaded  them  from  lliedelign,  alleging,  that  the  lime  The  whole  of  this  monarch's  reign  was  fpent  in  re- 

which  the  Grecians  (hould  walle  on  books  would  only  prelTing  the    irruptions  of   the    northern    nations,    in 

render  tliem  more  unqu.ililied  for  war.     But  the  empire  humbling  every  other  pretender  to  the  empire,  and  pu- 

feemed  to  tremble,  net  only  on  iliat  lide,  but  almolf  on  nilhing  the  mnnllrous  irregularities  of  liis  own  fubjeifls. 

every  quarter.      At  the  fime  time,  above   300,000  of  He  deleated  the  Marcomanni,  that  had  invaded  Italy, 

thefe  barbarians  (the  Heruli,  the  Trniangi,  the  Virtur-  in  three  ft veral  engagements,  and  at  length  totally  de- 

gi,  and  many  narrclefs  and  uncivilized  nations)  came  ftroyed  their  army.     He  was  not  lefs  fuccefbful  againft 

down  the  river  Danube,  with  2000  Ihips,  fraught  with  Zenobia,  the  queen  of  the  Eaft,  a  wom.-in  of  the  moll 

men  and  ammunition,  I'prcading  terror  and  devallatiou  heroic  qualilicrttions,  who  hud  long  dikhilmed  the  Ro- 

cn  every  lide.  man  power,  and  eitablilhcd  an  empire  ol  her  own,  as 

In  thii  llate  of  univerfal  difmay,  Claudius  alone  feem-  is  related  under  the  article  Palmyra. 

ed  to  continue  unlhaken.     He  marched  his  difpropor-  Aurelian  having  thus  brought    bick  peace  to    the 

tioned  army  ag.iinft  the  favage  invaders  ;  and,  though  empire,  endeavoured,    by  the    rigours  of  jullice,    to 

but  ill  prepared  for  fuch  an  engagement,  as  the  forces  bring  back  virtue  alfo.     He  was  very  (Itid  in  puiiifli- 

cf  the  empire  were  then  employed  in  different  parts  of  ing  the  crimes  of  the  foldiery :  in  his  orders  to  his  lieu- 

ihe  world,  he  came  off  victorious,  and  made  an  incredi-  tenants,  he  inlifted  that  the  peafants  flrould  not  be  plun- 

ble  (iaughttr  of  the  enemy.     The  whole  of  their  great  dered  upon  any  pretences  ;  that  not  even  a  grape,  a 

army  was  cither  cut  to  pieces  or  taken  prifoncrs  :  houfes  grain  of  fait,  or  a  drop  of  oil,  Ihould  be  exaiited  un- 

were  filled  with  their  arms  ;  and  fcarce  a  province  i,f  the  julUy.     He  caufcd  a  foldier  who  had  committed  aduU 

empire,  thai   was  nwt  furnilhed  with  flaves  fiom   thofe  tery  with  his  hollcfs,  to  hava  his   ftet  tied  to  the  tops 

thatfurvived  the  defeat.    Thefe  fuccelFcs  were  followed  of  tu'o  trees,  forcibly  bent  at  top  to  meet  each  other  ; 

by  manv  others  in  did'erei.t  parts  of  the  empi:e;  fo  tliat  which  being  let  loofe,  and  fuddenly  recoiling,  tore  the 
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criminal  in  two.     This  was  a  fcverity  that  nii^lu  take    country.     He  part!c\il  irly  efteemed  the  works  of  his      Koim-. 
'the  name  of  cruelty  ;     but    the    vices  of  the   age,  in    "aniefaLe  Tacitus  the  iiiiiorian  ;  coinnjanulii- that  tii.-y- "~^~''^ 
fome   meafure,  requircct    it.     In  thetc  piniillimeiU'i  in-    ihoulci  be  placed  in  every  public  library  tlirou-hout  die 
flicled  on   the  guilty,  the  ChriUians,  v.-ho  haJ  all  along    cnipiie,  aiiJ  that  many  ccpics  of  them   (houldbe  tran- 
been  growint;  more  numerous,  were  ihirers.     Agairll    icribcd  at  tlie  puljlic  charge.     A  reign  l;e'<nn  with  fuch 
th?fc  he  drew  up  feveral  letters  and  edi-its,  wliich  Ihow-    nioderatiou  and  j lift; le,  only    wanted  continuance  to 
ed  tiiat  he  iiUiiided   a  very  fcvere  pjrfecuticn  ;    but  if    have  made  the  enijiie  happy;  but  after  eijoyin"  the        ccz 
we  may  believe  the  credulous  hillorians  cf  the  times,    empire  about  fix    ni.-nths,  he  died    of  a  f:ver  in  his  ilisdcxli. 
hi  iva^  diverted  juft  as  he  v/as  going  10  fign  them  by  a    match  to  oppofe  the  Tcrfians  and  Scythians,  who  had 
thunderbolt,  which  fell  fo  near  his  perfon,  that  all  the    invaded  ihieallern  p.fus  of  llie  empire, 
people  judged  him  to  be  dellroyed.  Upon  tlie  death  of  T  .citus  the  army  feemed  divided 

But  liowevcr  Heaven  roight  have  interpofed  on  this  in  tlie  choice  of  an  emperor  ;  one  part  of  it  thofe  Flo- 
occaiion,  it  is  certain  that  his  feverilies  at  lall  were  the  rianus,  brother  to  the  d.'ccaicd  ;  but  the  majority  were 
came  of  liis  deflruilion.  M^ncfthus,  his  principal  fe-  for  fome  time  undetermined.  They  alleged  auiongll 
crttary,  having  been  threatened  by  liini  for  fome  fault  each  other  the  necefHty  of  choofin^  one  eminent  for 
which  he  had  committed,  began  to  confider  how  he  valour,  honour,  piirty,  clemency,  and  probity  ;  but  the 
niiglit  prevent  the  meditated  blow.  For  this  purpofe,  lall  virtue  being  that  chifHy  infilled  upon,  the  whole  ar- 
he  forged  a  roll  of  the  names  of  feveral  perfons,  whom  my,  as  if  by  common  confent,  cried  out  that  Probus 
he  pretended  the  emperor  had  marked  out  for  death,  ihould  be  emperor.  He  was  accordingly  confirmed  in 
adding  his  own  to  Erengthen  him  in  the  onfidcaceof  this  dignity  with  the  ufual  folcmnities :  and  Floiianus 
the  party.  The  fcroll  thus  contrived  was  fiiown  with  finding  himfelfdefertid,  even  by  thofe  legions  who  had 
an  air  of  the  utmoft  fecrecy  to  fome  of  the  perfons  con-  promifed  to  (land  up  in  his  fuppcrt,  opened  his  arteries 
cerneJ  ;  and  they,  to  procure  their  fafety,  immediately    and  bled  himfelf  to  death,  ,o» 

agreed  with  him  to  dellroy  th3  emperor.     This  refolu-        Probus  was    44    years    old   when  he  afcended  the  Probu»rai- 
tion  was  foon  put  in  execution  ;  for,  as  the  emperor    throne,  being  born   cf  noble  parentage  at  tiirmium  in  f^^  '°  'l^^ 
[a  led  with  a  fmall  guard  from  Uraclea,  in  Thrace,  to-    Pannonia,  and  bred  up  a  foldier  frcm   his  youth.     He  '"'•P''^'- 
wartls  Byzantium,  the  confpirators  fet  upon    him  at    began  early  to  dillinguifli  himfelf  for  his  difcipline  and 
once,  and  ilcw  him  with  very  fmall  refill  ince.     He  was    valour  ;  being  frequently  the  firit  man  who  in  befieging 
flain    in   the   60th,  or,  as  fome  fay,  in  the  63d  year  of    towns  fcaled  the  walh,  or  th^t  biirll  into  the  enemy's 
his  age,  after  a  very  aflive  reign  ofalmoil  five  years.         camp.     He  was  no  le.'s  rem.irkable  for  fingle  combatv. 
The  number  of  pretenders  to  tlie  throne,  which    had    and  faving  the  lives  of  many  eminent  citizens.    N<.r 
formeily  infefted  the  empire,  were,  by  the  lall  monarch's    was  his  activity  and  courage,  when  defied   to    the  em- 
activity,  fo  entirely  removed,  that  there  now  feemed  to    pirc,  lefs  apparent,  tiian  in  his    piivate  fiation.     He 
be  none  that  w  ;uld  venture  to  declare  himfelf  a  caudi-    fi'H  reprelfed  the  Germans  in   Gaul,  of  whom  he  flew 
date.    The  army  referred  the  choice  to  the  fenaie  ;  and,    400,000.     Pie  then  marched  into  Dalmaiia,  to  oppof.: 
on  the  (ther  fide,  the  fenate  declined  i: ;  fo  that  a  fpace    and   fubdue  the  Sarmatians.     From  thence  he  led  his 
cf  near  cii'ht  months  elapfed  in  ihefe  negociatlons.     At    forces  ir. to  Tisrace,  and  forced  the  Goths  to  fue  for        eoM 
■  length,  however,  the  fenate  made  choice  of  Tacitus,  a    peace.     He   alter  that  turned  his  arms  towards  Afia  j  Hij  con- 
man  of  great  merit,  and  noway   ambitious    of  the  ho-    fubdued  the  province    of  Ifauria  ;  and  marching  on-  qotfts. 
nours  that  were  offered  him.     Upon  being  folicited  to    ward,  conquered  a    people  called  the  BLmycs  ;  wlio, 
accept  the  empire,  he  at  finl  refufed,  and  retired  to    leaving  their  nat'vc  fotells  of  Ethiopia,  had  polL/Tcd 
liis  ccuntry-lioufe  in  Campania,  to  avoid  their  importu-    tliemfelves  of  Arabia  and  Judea,  and  had  coniiniied  in 
iiities  ;  but  lining  at  length  prevailed  upon,  he   accept-    a  Hate  of  rebellion  fince  the  reign  oi  Gallienus.     Nar- 
td  the  reins  of  government,  being  ac    that    time    75    fis   alfo,  the  king  of  Perfia,  fubmitted  at  hit  approach  : 
years  old.  and  upcn  his  return  into  Europe,  Ije  divid-d  vlie  depo- 

One  of  the  firft  aifls  of  his  government  was  the  pulatsd  parti  cf  Thrace  among  its  barbarous  invaders  : 
punill.ment  (if  thofe  who  had  confpired  againfl  the  late  a  circumllance  that  afterwards  produced  gr;at  cala- 
enipcror.     Minefthus  was  impaled  alive,  his  body  bs-    mlties  to  the  empire. 

iiig  thrown  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beafts  ;  his  eilate  His  diligence  was  not  lefs  conrp'cnous  in  fuppreiliiig 
alio  v.-as  confifcated  to  the  exchequer  ;  and  his  ready  intelline  commotions.  S.uurninus  being  compelled  by 
money,  which  was  very  confiderable,  applied  towards  the  Egyptians  to  declare  himfelf  emperor,  was  defeated 
paying  tlie  army.  During  tliis  fliort  reign,  the  fenate  and  llain.  Proculus  alfo  (a  perfon  remarkable  only  for 
/eemed  to  have  a  large  (hare  of  authority,  and  the  hi-  his  great  attachment  to  women,  and  who  boalled  in  .1 
Itorians  of  the  times  are  liberal  of  their  prai'es  to  fuch  letter,  that,  having  taken  100  Sarmatian  virgins  prifn- 
emperors  as  were  thus  willing;  to  divide  tiieir  power. —  ners,  he  deprived  ten  of  that  name  in  one  night,  and  all 
Upon  endeavouiing  to  obtain  tlie  confuUhip  for  his  bro-  the  rell  within  a  fortnight)  fet  up  againft  the  empcrcr  j 
ther  Probus,  he  was  refufed  it  by  the  fenate  ;  at  which  but  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  at  length  delivered  up  by 
he  feemed  no  way  mrved,  but  calmly  remarked  that  the  Germans.  At  the  fame  time  Conofus  (who  was  a 
the  fenate  bell  knew  wliom  to  choofe.  This  modera-  remarkable  votary  to  llacchus,  being  abh  to  drink  as 
ti  m  pr;vailed  in  all  the  roll  of  his  conduct :  he  was  ct-  n:uch  wine  as  ten  could  do,  witliout  being  Jifordeied) 
iiemily  temperate  ;  his  table  was  plain,  and  furnilhed  rebelled,  and  being  overcome  hanged  himielf  in  defpair. 
wi'h  nothing  expenfive  ;  he  even  prohibited  liis  em-  Probus,  when  lie  faw  him  imm:di,uely  alter  liis  death, 
prefs  fmm  wearing  jewels,  and  iV^bad  the  life  of  gold  could  not  avi  id  pointing  to  liim,  and  faying,  "  Thevi 
and  embroidery.  He  was  fond  of  learning,  and  tiie  hangs  not  a  man  but  a  calk."  Still,  however,  i:<.t- 
meniorv  of  fu  h  men  as  had  dcferved  well  of  their  withlljuding  every  elTcrt  to  give  quiet  to  the  empire, 
\0L.  X^•I.  3  L  the 
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die  bi.rl);iia:)i  wl.ii  ruiioiindcJ  it  kept  it  in  continual 
ul;irms.  They  were  Ircquently  repulicJ  into  their  na- 
tive wilJ:,  but  tlicy  as  certainly  itturned  with  irelh 
rage  ami  increafed  ferocity.  The  Gotlis  and  Vandals, 
linding  the  emperor  engaged  in  quelling  domeftic  dif- 
putes,  renewed  their  accufti  med  inroads,  and  once  more 
;clt  tlie  pmulhment  of  their  prefumption?.  They  were 
conquered  in  feveral  engagenuiils  ;  and  Probiis  return- 
ed in  irlunip!)  to  lioni;.  His  a>;iive  temper,  however, 
would  not  iufftr  him  to  continue  at  rell  whilft  a  fingle 
cr.tniy  was  left  to  conquer.  In  liis  lift  expedition  lie 
led  his  foldiersagainll  the  Perfians  ;  and  poing  tlirougli 
Sirmitim,  the  place  of  his  naivity,  he  there  employed 
leveral  thcufands  cf  his  foldiers  in  draining  a  ten  that 
was  incommodious  to  the  inhabitant?.  The  iatigues  of 
lliis  undertaking,  and  the  great  reliraint  that  was  laid 
upon  the  fc^ldieri'  licentious  manners,  produced  a  con- 
fpiracy,  which  ended  in  his  ruin  :  for  taking  the  op- 
portunity as  he  was  marching  into  Greece,  they  fet  up- 
on and  llew  liim  after  he  had  reigned  fix  years  and  four 
months  wltli  general  appr<  bation. 

Caru?,  who  was  picetorian  prefefl  to  the  deceafed 
emperor,  was  chofen  by  the  army  to  fucceed  him  ;  and 
he,  to  (Ircngthen  his  authority,  named  I;is  two  fons 
Carinus  and  Numerianus  wi'h  him  in  command;  the 
Jurmcr  of  whom  was  as  much  fuUied  by  his  vices,  as 
the  youngefl  was  virtuou-,  modell,  and  courageous. 
The  new  emperor  had  fcarce  time  to  punifli  tlie  mur- 
derers ol  ihe  l.ite  monarch,  when  he  was  alarmed  by  a 
frefli  irruption  of  the  Sarmntians  ;  over  whom  he  gain- 
ed a  fignal  victory.  The  Perfian  monarch  alfo  made 
fome  attempts  upon  the  empire  ;  but  Cams  alTured  his 
nmbalTadois,  that  if  their  mafter  perfilled  in  his  obftina- 
cy,  all  liis  ticljs  (liould  (liortly  be  as  bare  as  liis  own 
bald  head,  which  he  fliowcd  them.  In  confequence  of 
this  threat,  he  marched  to  the  very  walls  of  Ctefiphon, 
and  a  dreadful  battle  enfuing,  he  once  more  gained  a 
complete  viv-^ory.  What  the  refult  of  this  fuccefs 
might  Iiave  been,  is  not  known  ;  for  he  was  /hortly  af 
ter  lliuck  dead  by  lightning  in  his  tent,  with  many 
others  that  were  round  him.  Numerianu  ,  the  yonng- 
c(l  fi-n,  who  ace  rapanied  his  father  in  this  expedition, 
was  inconfolable  for  his  death  ;  and  brought  fuch  a  dif- 
ordcr  upon  lis  eyes  with  weeping,  that  he  was  oljliged 
to  be  carried  along  with  the  ariiiy,  (hut  up  in  ^  c'.ofe 
litter.  The  peculiarity  of  his  (Itnution,  after  fome  time, 
eicited  the  ambition  of  Aper,  h-s  father-in-law,  who 
Aippofed  'hit  he  could  now,  without  any  great  danger, 
aim  at  the  empire  himfelf.  He  therefore  hired  a  mer- 
cenary villain  to  murder  the  emperor  in  his  litter  ;  and 
the  belter  to  conceal  the  fa<f>,  give  out  lliat  he  was  flill 
a'ive,  but  nn.ible  to  endure  th.-  light.  In  this  marner 
was  the  dead  body  carr'cd  abr  ut  for  fome  day-,  Aper 
continuing  to  attend  it  with  the  utmr>ll  appearance  of 
refpea,  and  to  take  orders  as  ufual.  The  ollenfivenefs, 
however,  of  its  fmell  at  length  difcovercd  the  treachery, 
and  excited  an  unlvcrfiil  uprfiar  throughout  the  army. 
In  ih?  midll  rf  this  tumult,  Dioclelian,  one  of  llie  moll 
noted  commanders  (fl. is  time,  was  chofen  enipcrnr, 
and  with  his  own  h:;nd  (lew  Aper;  having  thus,  as  it 
isfaid,  fu'iilleJ  a  prophecy,  which  h;id  faid,  iliat  Dio- 
cler)..n  flinuld  be  trnpenr  after  he  had  (lain  a  boar  ;  al- 
luding to  the  name  of  1,1s  rival,  which  fignilies  a  boar. 
CarinuF,  the  remaining  fon,  did  not  long  furvive  his 
£tt,hcr  and  Lroilierj  for  givinjj  himfelf  up  to  his  vices, 


and  yet  at  the  fame  time  oppotlng  the  new-mad;  em- 
peror, the  competitors  led  their  forces  into  Muclia  ; 
where  Dioclefian  being  viiTlorious,  Carinus  was  (lain  by 
a  tribune  of  his  own  army,  whole  wife  he  had  formerly 
abufed. 

Dioelefian  was  a  perfon  of  mean  birth  ;  being  ac- 
counted, according  to  fome,  the  fon  of  a  fcrivener  ;  and 
of  a  (lave,  according  to  others.  He  received  his  name 
from  Dioclea,  the  town  in  which  he  was  born  ;  and 
was  about  40  years  old  when  he  was  ele(5led  to  the 
empire.  He  pardoned  all  who  had  joined  Carinus, 
without  injuring  either  their  fortunes  or  honours.  Con- 
fcious  alfo  that  the  weight  of  empire  was  too  heavy  for 
one  alone  to  fuft.iin,  he  took  in  Maximian,  his  general, 
as  a  partner  in  the  fatigues  of  duty,  making  him  his 
equaland  companirn  on  the  throne.  Thus  mutually  af- 
lilUng  each  other,  thefe  two  continued  to  live  in  the  ftriifl- 
eft  lriend(hip  ;  and  though  fomewhat  ditfering  in  temper 
(ak  Maximian  was  rather  a  man  of  vicious  inclinations), 
yet  tiiey  concurred  in  promoting  the  general  good,  and 
humbling  their  enemies.  And  it  mu(l  be  obferved,  that 
there  never  was  a  period  in  which  there  were  more  nu- 
merous or  formidable  enemies  to  oppofe. 

'J'he  peafmts  and  labourers  in  Gaul  made  a  dange- 
rous infurre(Jtion,  under  the  condufl  of  Amandus  and 
Hili.inus,  but  were  fubdned  by  Maximian.  Achilleus, 
who  commanded  in  Egypt,  proclaimed  himfelf  empe- 
ror ;  and  it  was  not  without  many  bloody  engage- 
ments that  he  was  overcome,  and  condemned  by  Dio- 
clefian to  be  devoured  by  lions.  In  Africa,  the  Ro- 
man legions,  in  like  manner,  joined  with  many  of  the 
natives,  feized  upon  the  public  revenues,  and  plundered 
thofe  who  continued  in  their  duty.  Thefe  were  alfo 
fubdued  by  Maximian  ;  and,  after  a  long  dubious  war, 
conftrained  to  fue  for  peace.  About  the  fame  time,  a 
principal  commander  in  Britain,  named  Cnraufius,  pro- 
diimed  himfelf  emperor,  and  polfefred  himfelf  of  tlie 
iiland.  To  nppofe  this  c^'neral's  claims,  Maximian 
made  choice  of  Cor.llantius  Chlorus,  whom  he  created 
Cxfar,  and  married  to  Theodora  )iis  daughter  in-law. 
He,  upon  his  arrival  In  Britain,  finding  Caraufius  very 
ftrong,  and  continually  leinforced  liom  Germany, 
though  proper  to  c  me  to  an  accommodation  ;  fo  tlrat 
this  ulurper  continued  tor  feven  years  in  quiet  po(re(Iion 
ot  the  whole  ifl.ind,  till  he  was  (lain  by  Aleclus,  his 
friend  and  intimate.  About  this  time  alio,  Narfes, 
king  of  Perfia,  began  adanyerous  war  upon  the  empire, 
and  invaded  Mefopotamia.  To  Hop  the  progrefs  of  the 
enemy  upon  this  quarter,  Dioclefian  made  choice  of  Ga- 
lerius  (firnamed  /Irmentari'ts,  from  the  report  of  his 
being  bom  of  a  cow-herd  In  Dacia)  ;  and  he  like  wife 
was  created  Cajfar.  His  fuccefs  alfo,  though  very 
(lou'-tful  in  the  beginning,  was  in  the  end  terminated 
according  to  his  withes.  J'he  Perfians  were  overcome 
m  a  decilive  engagement,  their  cmip  plundered  and  ta- 
ken, and  their  king's  wive:;  .ind  children  made  prifoners 
of  war.  There  only  remained,  ot  a'.l  the  enemies  of 
the  Roman  empire,  thole  who  l.iy  to  the  northward  un- 
fubdued.  Thefe  were  utterly  unconquerable,  as  well 
upon  account  of  their  fav;ii;e  fi  -rcenefs,  as  the  inhofpi- 
tablc  feverity  of  the  dim  ite  and  foil  from  whence  they 
ifi'ueJ.  Ever  at  war  with  the  Romans,  they  ilFued 
ibith,  when  the  armies  that  w?re  to  rcprefs  their  inva- 
fions  were  called  awty  ;  and  upon  their  return,  they  as 
fuddcnly  withdrew  into  cold,  baircn,  and  in,acceffible 
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places,  uliich  cnly  thenifelves  coulJ  enJiirc.  In  this 
manner  the  Goths,  Sarmatians,  Alani.  Quad!,  &c.  pour- 
ed down  in  incredible  numbers  ;  vlille  every  defeat 
feenied  hut  to  increale  their  llrenyth  and  perfeverance, 
OF  thefe,  multitudes  we;  e  taken  prifoners,  and  fcnt  to 
people  the  more  fouthern  parts  of  the  empire  ;  dill 
gre  Iter  numbers  were  deltroyed  ;  and  though  the  reft 
were  driven  back  to  their  native  forefl^,  yet  they  conti- 
nued ever  mindful  cf  their  inveterate  enmity,  and,  like 
a  favHj^c  beaft,  or.ly  continued  inai5live,  till  they  had 
lic!:ed  their  wounds  for  a  new  encounter. 

During  this  interval,  as  if  the  external  miferies  of  the 
empire  v.ere  n<it  fufi-.cient,  the  tenth  and  laft  great  per- 
fecution  was  renewed  a2;ainft  the  Chrift'ans.  This  is 
faid  to  have  exceeded  al'  the  former  in  feverity :  and 
fuch  was  the  zeal  with  which  it  v.-as  purfued,  that,  in 
an  ancient  infcription,  we  are  informed  that  they  had 
effaced  the  name  and  fuperftition  of  the  Chriftians,  and 
had  reftored  and  propagated  the  worfkip  of  the  gods. 
Their  attempts,  however,  were  but  the  malicious  efforts 
of  an  expiring  party  ;  for  Chritlianity  fnortly  after  was 
eftabliflied  by  law,  and  ti  iumphed  over  the  malice  of  all 
its  enemies.  In  themidft  of  the  troubles  raifed  by  this 
perfecution,  and  of  the  contefts  that  ftruck  at  the  in- 
ternal pirts  of  tlie  ftate,  D.oclefian  and  Maxiuiian  fui- 
piifed  the  world  by  refignin^;  their  dignities  on  the  I'ame 
day,  and  both  retiring  into  private  ftations.  Hiftorians 
are  much  divided  concerning  the  motives  that  thus  in- 
duced them  to  give  up  thofe  honours  which  they  had 
purchafed  with  fo  much  danger.  Some  afcribe  it  to 
the  philofophical  turn  cf  Di.  clefian  ;  and  others,  to 
his  being  difgufted  with  the  obftlnacy  of  his  Chrillian 
Inbjefls:  but  Liiftantius  alferts,  that  he  was  compelled 
to  it,  together  with  his  partner,  by  Galerius,  who  co- 
ming to  Nicomedia,  upon  the  emperor's  recovery  from 
a  great  ficknefs,  threatened  him  with  a  civil  war  in  cafe 
be  refufed  to  refign.  However,  of  this  we  are  well  af- 
fiired,  that  he  ftill  preferved  a  dignity  of  fentiment  in 
his  retirement,  that  might  induce  us  to  believe  he  had 
no  other  motive  for  refignation  than  the  love  of  quiet, 
and  the  conlcioufjefs  of  his  inability  to  difcharge  on  a 
fick-bed  the  duties  of  a  fovereign.  Having  retired  to  his 
birth-place,  he  fpenthis  time  in  cultivating  his  garden, 
alluring  his  vifitcrs  that  then  only  he  began  to  enjoy 
the  world,  when  he  was  thought  by  the  reft  of  man- 
kind to  iorfake  it.  When  alio  Ibme  attempted  to  per- 
fuade  him  to  refume  the  empire,  he  replied,  That  if 
they  knew  his  prefent  happinefs,  they  would  rather  en- 
deavour to  imitate  than  difturb  It.  In  this  contented 
manner  he  lived  fome  time,  and  at  laft  died  either  by 
poifon  or  madnefs,  it  is  uncertain  which.  His  reign, 
which  continued  20  years,  was  aiflive  and  ufeful;  and 
his  authority,  tinitured  with  feverity,  wis  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  depraved  ftate  of  morals  at  that  time. 

Maximian.his  partner  in  the  empire  and  in  refigna- 
tion,  was  by  no  means  fo  contented  with  his  fitnation. 
He  longed  once  more  for  power,  and  difturbed  the  two 
fucceeding  reigns  with  various  efforts  to  refume  it  ;  at- 
tempting to'eneage  D  oclefian  in  the  fame  defign. 
Being  obliged  to  leave  Itome,  where  he  had  bred  great 
confufion,  lie  went  over  into  Gaul,  where  he  was  kind- 
ly received  by  Conftantine,  the  then  acknowledged  em- 
peror nf  the  weft.  But  here  alio  continuing  his  in- 
trigues, and  endeavouring  to  force  his  own  cauglittr 
and  dcih  oy  her  hulband,  he  was  deiecTcJ,  and  condemn- 


ed to  die  by  whatever  death  he  flicJiilJ  think  proper  i 
and  Laiflantius  tells  us  that  he  cliofe  han^iinT. 

Upon  the  rcfignation  of  the  two  emperors,  the  two 
Cxfars  wh.im  they  had  formerly  chofen  were  univer- 
fally  acknowledged  as  their  fucceffors.  Conftantius 
Chlorus,  who  was  fo  called  from  the  pUinnefs  of  his 
complexion,  was  virtuous,  valiant,  and  merciful.  Ga- 
lerius, on  the  otlier  hand,  was  brave,  but  brutal,  inccn- 
tinent,  and  cruel.  As  there  was  fuch  a  difp'.rity  in  their 
tempers,  they  readily  agreed,  uprn  coming  int'>  full 
power,to  dividethe  empire:  Conftantius  being  appointed 
to  govern  the  weftern  parts  ;  namely,  Itiily,  Sicilv, 
the  greateft  part  of  Africa, together  with  Spain,'  Gaul, 
Britain,  and  Germany  :  Galerius  had  the  eaftern  parts 
allotted  to  his  ftiare  ;  to  wit,  lUyricum,  Pannonia, 
Thrace,  Macedoni.i,  all  the  provinces  of  Greece,  and 
the  Lelfer  Afia,  together  with  Egypt,  Syria,  Judea, 
and  all  the  countries  eaftward.  The  greatnefs  of  the 
divifion,  however  foon  induced  the  emperors  to  take  in 
two  partners  more,  Severus  and  Maximin,  who  were 
made  Cocfars,  and  affifted  in  the  conducing  of  affairs  ; 
fo  that  the  empire  now  was  under  the  guidance  of  four 
perfons,  all  inverted  with  fuprcme  authority. 

We  ate  informed  but  of  few  particulars  of  the  reign 
of  Conftantius,  except  a  detail  of  his  charafler,  which 
appears  in  every  light  moft  amiable.  He  was  frugal, 
chafte,  and  temperate.  His  mercy  and  juftice  were 
equally  confplcuoas  in  his  treatment  of  the  Chriftians, 
whom  he  would  not  fuffer  to  be  injured  ;  and  when  at 
length  perfuaded  to  difplace  all  the  Chriftian  officers  of 
his  houl'ehold  that  would  not  change  their  religion, 
when  fome  of  them  complied  he  fent  them  away  in  dif- 
grace  ;  alleging,  that  thofe  who  were  not  true  to  thfir 
God,  would  never  be  faithful  to  their  prince. 

In  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign  he  went  over  into 
Britain  ;  and  leaving  his  fon  Conftantine  as  a  kind  of 
hoftage  in  the  court  of  his  partner  in  the  empire,  tor.k 
up  his  refidence  at  York.  He  there  continued  in  the 
praffice  of  his  nfual  virtues;  till  falling  fick,  he  began 
to  think  of  appointing  his  fon  for  his  fuccelfor.  He 
accordingly  fent  for  him  with  all  ipeed  ;  but  he  wa-; 
paft  recovery  before  his  arrival :  notwithftanding,  he  re- 
ceived him  with  marks  of  the  utmoft  aftoflion,  and 
raifing  himfelf  in  his  bed,  gave  him  feveral  ufeful  in- 
ftruiflions  particularly  recommending  the  Chriftians  t> 
his  proteiflion.  He  then  beq'ieathed  the  empire  to  his 
care  ;  and  crying  cut,  that  none  but  the  pious  Conftan- 
tine llioidd  fucceed  him,  he  expired  in  his  aims. 

In  the  mean  time,  Galerius,  his  partner  in  the  em- 
pire,being  informed  of  Conftintine's  advancement,  telli- 
ficd  the  moft  ungovernable  rage,  and  was  even  going  to 
condemn  the  meifenger  who  brought  him  the  account : 
but  being  di(ruaded,he  feemed  to  acquiefce  in  what  he 
could  not  prevent,  and  fent  him  the  marks  of  royalty  ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  declared  Severus  emperor,  in  f'p- 
pofition  to  his  interefts.  Jiift  about  tins  time  a'fo,  an- 
other pretender  to  the  empire  ftarted  up.  This  was 
Maxeutius,  a  pcrfon  of  mean  extraflion  ;  but  very  m-ich 
favoured  by  the  foldiers,  whom  he  permitted  to  pi'dage 
at  difcretion.  In  order  to  oppofe  Maxcntiu?,  Severus 
led  a  nimierous  army  towards  the  gates  c(  Rome  ;  but 
his  foldiers  confidering  againft  wh.Jm  t'ley  v.erc  to 
light,  immediately  ubandoned  him  ;  and  fhortly  after 
lie  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  by  opening  his  vein<. 
To  revenge  hi?  death,  Gilerius  mirched  iia>  Italy,  re- 
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,         f     Hisfoldicrs    howevct,  upon  approaching  the  the  principal  teachers  ot  Chnllianity,  and  made  a  pub^ 

c.piui  bej-an  to  waver  in  their  relolutior.s  :  whcrdore  lie  avowal  ot  that  lacred  perlualion 

1,  -WIS  obliged  to  have  reccurfe  to  intreaties,  imploring  Conllant.ne  having  thus  attached  his  fold.ers  to  his 

them  not  to  abandon  him  ;   and,   retiring  by  the  lame  interelt.  wlio  were  n.ollly  ot   the  Chnll.an  perlual.on, 

route  by  which  he  had  advanced,  made  l^iciniiis,  who  Ut  no  time  in  enienng   Italy  with  90,000  loot  and 

w..  ori  -in  lUv  th-  fonol  a  poor  labourer  in  Dacia,  Cx-  «ooo  horle ;  and  loon  advanced  to  Uie  very  gates  ot 

C.r   in  the  'room  It  Severus  wl>o  was  lUin.     Tais  leera-  Rome.     The  unlortunate  Maxentius,  who  had  long  gi- 

1  'to  b-  the  'all    i-t  ot  his  power  ;  tor  liiortly  alter  he  ven  hmilell  up  to  eale  and  debaucliery,   now  began  to 

WJ5  leiled  v'lth  a"  very  extraordinary  dilordsr  in  his  nuke  preparations  when   it  wa>  too  late.     He  lull  put 

rrvifs    which  baffled   all  th;   Ikill  of  his   phyficians,  in    practice  all  ilie  lui)erltitious  rites  which  paganiim 

and  "ciri'ied  him  off,  alter  he  had  languilhed  ill  torments  taught  to    be  neceli.ir)  ;   anU  then  conlulted  the  6ibyl- 

f        '     the  foace  of  a  ve  ir.     His  cruelty  10  the  Chi  i-  line  books  ;  trom  whence  lie  was  mlornied,  that  on  tliac 

ftilm  was  one  ol  llie  n.iiny  ciim.s  alleged  againlt  h.m  ;  great  day  the  enemy  01  Rome  Ihould  peiilh.    This  pre- 

ardtheirhirtorianshavenotlailed  to  aggravate  the  cir-  diction,  which  was   eiiuivocl,  he  applied  to  Conltan- 

cumftinces  of  his  death  as  a  judgment  Irom  Heaven  tine;  wherelore,  leavn.g  all  things  in  the  beit  poiturcv 

f)rhisformet  impiety.     However  this  be,  h«  abated  he  advanced   troin  the  city  with  an  army  ol    100,000 

niucli  of  his  fevcritics  againit  them  on  his  deatl:bed  ;  toot  and  ib.ooo  horfe.     The  engagement  was  loi  lome 

■ind  revoked  thole  edicts  which  he  had  formerly  pub-  time   Herce  and  bloody,  till  his  cavalry  being  routed, 

i.lhed    tcndinr  to  tlieir  perfeculion,  a  little  before  his  viflory  declared  upon  tlie  lide  of  his  opponent,  and  he 

,_    .  '             "  himlelt  was  drowned  in  his  High:  by  the  oreaking  down 

"^'conftanline  being  thus  delivered   from  his  greatefli  of  a  bridge  as  he  attempted  to  crols  tlie  river  'i  lOer. 

nrooneit    mifht  now  beconfideied  as  polFeffing  more  Conltantine,  in  conllqucnce  ol  this  victory,  entering 

newer  thin  any  of  his  rivals  who  were  yet  remaining,  the  city,  duelaimed  ail    prailes  winch  the  lenate  and 

The  empire  "was  at  that  time  divided  between  him  and  people  were  ready  to  oiler  ;  alcribiug  his  iuccels  to  a 

tin-   ethers-  M.ixetitius,  who  governed  in   Rome,  a  luperlor  power.     He  even  cauled  the  crols,  which  he 

perfon  of  a  cruel  dilnofition,  and  a  Itedlall  Inpporter  ci  «as  laid  to  have  feen  in  tlie  heavens,   to   be  placed   at: 

pa-ranifm  •  Licinius,  who  was  adopted  by  Galerlus,  and  the  right  of  all  his  Itatues,  with  this  inlcription  :  "  That 

commandtd  in  the    call  ;  and  likewne  Maximin,  who  ""J'-r  'he  influence  ot  tliat  vidorious  crols,  Conftantine 

(•ad  formeilv  been  declared  Cifir  with  Severus,  and  had  delivered  the  city  Irom  the    yoke    of  tyrannical 

who  alio  goveined  fome  of  the  caftern  provinces.  power,  and  had reftored  the  lenate  and  people  of  R^me 

For  Ibme  time  all  things  feemed  to  wear  a  peaceful  to  their  ancie.it  aHthoiity."     He  atterwaids  ordained, 

appearance;  till  at  length,  either  ambiiian,  or  the  ty-  that  no  criminal  liiould  lor  the  lulure  luffer  death  by 

rannical  con.-!ui5t  of  May.entius  induced  Conllantlne  to  the  crofs ;  which  had  formerly  been  the  moll  ulual  way 

o'l^a^c  in  nn  expedition  to  expel  that  commander  from  of  punilljing  Haves  convie^ed  of  capital  oU'ences.    Edi^s 

Rom"-,  and  to  make  the  prcp;r  preparations  for  marcli-  were  foon  alter  iliued,    declaring  that  the    Chrillians 

ing  into  Italy.    It  wasupm  this  occafion  that  he  form-  fliould  be  ealed  from  all  their  grievances,  and  received 

td  a  rcfolution  which  produced  a  mi-lity  change  in  the  '"to  places  of  trult  and  authority.     Thus  the  new  reli- 

politics  as  well  as  tr.e  morals  of  mankind,  and  gave  a  gion  was  feen  at  once  to  prevail  over  the  whole  Roman 

new  turn  to  the  councils  of  the  wife,  and  the  pnrfuits  empire  ;  and  as  that  enormous  fabric  had  been  built  and 

of  anibltiim.     One  evening,  as  we  are  told  by  Enfebius,  gmued  upon  pagan  principles,  it  loll  a  great  deal  of  lis 

the  aimy  being  upon  its  niarch  toward   Rome,  Con-  Itrength  and  coherence  when  thofe  principles  were  thus. 

Ilantine  was  fikcn  up  with  vaiious  conliderations  upon  at  once  lubvcrted. 

the  fate  of  fiib'.unary  things,  and  the  dangers  of  liis  ap-  Th.ngs  continued  in  this  ftate  for  fome  time,  Con- 

proachin?   expedition:  feniible  of  his  own  incapacity  flantine  all  the  while  contributing  what  was  in  his  power 

to  fuccce'^J  without  divine  allillancc,  he  employed  his  to  the  intereft  of  teligion,  and  the  revival  of  learning, 

nie«!itations  upon  the  opinions  tliat  then  were  chiefly  w-hich  had  been  long  upon  the  decline,  and  was  almolt 

acitated  among  mankind,  and  lent  up  bi»  ejacul.itions  wholly  extinct  in  the  empire.     But  in  the  midil  of  thele 

to  Heaven  to  infpire  him  with  wifdom  to  choofe  the  alliduities,  the  peace  of  the  empire  was  again  dillurbed 

path  he  oup.lu  to  pnrfue.     It  was  then,  as  the  fun  was  by  the  preparations  of  Miximin,  who  governed  in  the 

declining,  tliat  there  fuddcnly  appeared  a  pillar  ol  light  call,  and  who,  dcfirous  of  a  full  partlcliiation  of  power, 

in  the  Ii-avcns,  m  t!ie  talhion  of  a  crofs,  with  this  in-  marclied  againll  Licinius  with  a  very  numcroos  army, 

fcription,  TOTTa  nikH  "  In  this  ovcrcumc."     So  ex-  In  conlequence  of  tliis  Hep,  af^er  many  confliifls,  a  ge- 

tra'ord'nary  an  appearance  did  not   fail  to  create  ado-  neral  engagement  cnfucd,  in  wliich  Maximin  fullered  a 

tiilhment  botli  in  the  emf,cror  and  liis  whole  army,  \\ ho  total  deieai  ;  many  of  his  troops   were   cut   to   pieces, 

confidered  it  a->  tlielr  difpofitions   led  them  t  >  believe,  and   thofc  that  fuivived    lubmitted  to  the  concjuiror. 

Thofe  who  were  attached  to  paganifm,  prompted  by  Mixlmii-;,  however,  having  efcaped  the  general  cainage, 

their  aufpices,  pronouncjd  it  a  moll  iinufpicious  i;men,  once  mere  put  himlelf  an  the  head  of  ano'.her  army,  le- 

porttndi;  g  the  moll  unfortunate  events.     Eu;  it  made  folving  to  tiy  the  lortune  of  the  held  ;  but  deatli  pre- 

a  dilTeie;  t  impreflr^n  on  the  emperor's  rnind  ;  who,  as  vented  hi-  defign.     As  he  died  by  a  very  extraordinary 

the  account  goes,  was  faither  ericou'aged  by  vifions  the  kind  ot  inadnef^,  the  Chrillians,  of  whom  he  was   tin 

fame  night.     He  therefore,  th-:  day  following,  caiifed  a  declared  enemy,  did  not  fail  to  afcribe  his  end  to  a 

royal  ftand  ird  to  be  made,  ii;e  that  v.l.ich  lie  Jud  i'een  judgment  from  Heav.-n  ;  but  (his  v/as  the  age  in  wliidi 

in  the  he  ivcns ;  and  commanded  it  to  be  carried  before  lalle  judgments  and  faile  miracles  made  up  the  bulk  of 

Ijim  in  Lis  v.srs,  as  an  cr.fign  cf  victory  and  celelUal  their  uninilrua.ve  hilloiy. 

■■  •     ■  Con- 
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Cor.flanilne  and  Licinius  thus  reni<iining  undifputed 
poireffors  and  partners  in  tlie  empire,  all  things  promi- 
sed a  peaceable  continuance  of  tricndlhip  and  power. 
However,  it  was  loon  found,  that  the  fame  ambition 
tliat  aimed  after  a  pJU,  v.ould  be  conteni  with  nothing 
lefs  than  the  whole.  Pagan  writers  afcribe  the  rupture 
between  thefe  two  potentates  to  Conftantine  ;  while 
the  Chriftians,  on  the  ether  hand,  impute  it  wholly  to 
Licinius.  Both,  perhaps,  might  have  c  ncurred  :  lor 
Licinius  is  convidted  of  having  per(i5cuted  Chriftiiinity, 
which  was  fo  highly  favoured  by  his  rival  ;  and  Con- 
llantine  is  known  to  have  been  the  firft  to  bes^ui  the 
preparations  for  ai.  open  i  upturc.  Both  fides  exerted 
all  their  power  to  make  oppolition  ;  and  at  the  he.id 
of  very  foiniidab'.e  armies  came  to  an  engagement 
near  Cybalis,  in  Pannonia.  Contt.mtine,  previous  to 
the  battle,  in  the  n.idll  of  his  Chriilian  bilhnps,  beg- 
ged the  a'!:fiar.ce  of  Heaven;  while  Licinius,  with 
ecju<il  zeal,  called  up'  n  the  pagan  priefts  to  iuterceJe 
■with  the  gods  in  his  iaiour.  Cunlianline,  after  an  ob- 
ilinate  redftince  from  the  enemy,  became  viiftorious ; 
took  their  camp  j  and,  after  fome  time,  compelled  Li- 
cinius to  fue  for  a  truce,  which  was  agreed  upon.  But 
this  was  of  no  long  continuance  ;  for,  loon  alter,  the  war 
breaking  out  afrefli,  and  the  rivals  cc  m  ug  OLce  more 
to  a  general  engagement,  it  proved  decilive.  Licinius 
was  cnirely  i4eteaied,  and  purfued  by  Conftantine  uito 
Nicomedia,  wh-.re  he  furrendtred  himfelf  up  to  the  vic- 
tor ;  having  lirlt  obtained  an  oath  that  his  liie  Ihould 
be  fparcd,  and  tliat  he  IhoulJ  be  permitted  to  paf>  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement.  This,  however, 
Conftantine  lliortly  alter  bioke  ;  for  either  tearing  liis 
deligi  s,  or  finding  him  aflually  engaged  in  frelli  con- 
i'piracies,  he  con.mindcd  iim  to  be  put  to  death,  to- 
gelhcr  with  Martian  his  general,  who  fome  time  be- 
fore had  been  created  Caefar. 

Conftantine  being  n^w  fole  monarch  of  the  empire, 
without  a  rival  to  divide  his  power,  or  any  perfon  from 
whrfe  claims  be  could  hive  the  lealt  apprehenlions,  re- 
folvcd  to  eltabhfli  ChrilVianity  on  fo  fure  a  bafis,  that 
no  new  regulations  Ihould  Ihake  it.  He  commanded 
tiat  in  ail  the  provinces  ot  the  empire  the  orders  of  the 
bilhops  Ihould  be  cxaftly  obeyed  ;  a  piivilegc  of  whicli, 
in  fucceeding  limes,  thcie  faiheis  made  hut  a  very  in- 
different ufe.  He  called  alio  a  geperal  council  of  thefj 
to  meet  at  Nicea,  in  01  der  to  reprefs  the  hereliei  that  hjd 
already  crept  into  the  church,  particiilaily  that  oi'Arius. 
To  this  place  repaired  about  5  iS  billiops,  befides  a  mul- 
titude of  prelbyters  and  deacons,  together  with  the  em- 
per(  r  himfclt  ;  who  a';l,  to  about  17,  ccncurred  in  con- 
demning the  tenets  of  Ar'us  ;  vA-o,  with  his  alHciates, 
was  banifhed  into  a  remote  part  of  the  empire. 

Having  thus  reiloreJ  uuiverfal  tran(|uiUity  to  iLe  em- 
pire, he  v.as  not  able  to  ward  cff  the  calamitits  r.f  a 
more  dcmellic  nature.  As  the  hiftnri-'s  of  that  peiiod 
are  entirely  at  variance  with  Cicli  other,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  tell  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  put  his  wile 
Faufta  and  his  fon  Criipus  to  dc.ith.  The  moft  plau- 
fib'.c  account  is  this  :  Faulla  the  emprefs,  who  was  a 
v/oman  of  great  bca  ily,  but  ot  extravag.nn  dtfircs,  lad 
long,  tliough  iecretly,  loved  Crilpu',  Conilantine's  f'n 
by  J.  former  w:le.  She  had  tried  every  art  to  infpire 
this  youth  with  a  mimial  p;driou  ;  but,  finding  her  more 
diftant  efforts  ineff:<fiual,  had  even  tlie  confidence  to 
make  him  an  open  confeffion  of  her  tiefirss.     'lliis  pio. 


duccd  an  explanation,  which  was  fatal  to  both.  Ctif-  Rome, 
pus  received  her  addrelies  with  dcteftation  ;  and  flic,  to  '""'  *" 
be  revenged,  acculed  him  to  the  emperor.  Conftantine, 
fired  at  once  wi:h  jealoufy  and  rage,  ordered  him  to  die 
without  a  licaring  ;  nor  did  his  innocence  appear  till  it 
was  too  late  I'cr  tedrefs.  The  only  reparation  there- 
fore  that  remained,  was  the  [lutting  Fa'jft.i,  t!ie  wicked 
inftrument  of  his  for.mcr  cruelty,  to  death  ;  which  v/as 
accordingly  executed  upon  lier,  together  with  fome 
others  who  had  been  accomplices  in  her  falfehood  and 
treachery. 

But  the  private  misfortunes  of  a  few  were  not  to  be 
weighed  ag.iinft  evils  of  a  mere  general  natuic,  which       521 
the  Roman  cmpiie  lliortly   after  experienced.     Tliefe  Transfcrj 
arofe  from  a  meafure  whicIi  this  emperor  conceived  and  'litf'atof 
executed,  cf  transfer!  ing  the  feat  of  the  empire  from  'r'"!," '" 

omc  lo  Byzantium,  cr  Lonjiautmople,  as  it  was  af-  nofle. 
terwards  called.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  rea- 
fons  which  induced  him  to  thi.  undertaking  ;  whether 
it  was  bccaufe  he  was  offended  at  Ibme  aflionts  he  re- 
ceived at  Rome,  or  tliat  he  fuppofed  Conllantiuople 
more  in. the  centre  of  the  empire,  or  that  he  thought 
the  eaftein  parts  more  required  his  prefencc,  experi- 
ence has  lliown  that  they  weie  weak  and  groundlefs. 
Tiie  empire  had  long  before  been  in  the  moil  dec.ining 
ftate  ;  but  this  in  a  great  meafure  gave  precipitation  to 
its  downfall.  After  this  it  never  refumed  its  former 
fplendor,  but  languilhed. 

His  firft  defign  was  to  build  a  city  which  he  might 
make  the  capital  of  the  world  ;  and  for  this  purpolc, 
he  made  choice  of  a  fituation  at  Chalcedon  in  Afia  Mi- 
nor ;  but  we  are  told,  that  in  laying  out  the  ground- 
plan,  an  eagle  caught  up  the  line,  and  flew  with  it  over 
to  Byzantium,  a  city  which  lay  upon  the  oppofitc  fide 
ot  the  Bolphoius.  Here,  therefore,  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient to  fix  the  feat  of  the  empire  ;  and  indeed  na- 
ture feems  to  have  formed  it  with  all  the  conveniences 
and  all  the  beauties  which  might  induce  power  to 
make  it  the  feat  of  refidence.  It  was  fituated  on  a  plain 
that  rofe  gently  from  the  v/atcr ;  it  commanded  tliat 
ftrait  which  unites  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Euxine 
fea,  and  was  furniflied  with  all  the  advantages  which 
the  moft  indulgent  climate  could  bcftow.  This  city, 
therefore,  he  beautified  wi.h  the  moft  magnificent  edi- 
fices ;  he  divided  it  into  14  regions;  built  a  c.apitol, 
an  amphithe.itre,  many  churches,  and  other  public 
works  ;  and  having  thus  rendered  it  equal  to  the  mag- 
nificence of  liii  idea,  he  dedicated  it  in  a  very  folemn 
manner  to  the  God  of  martyrs  ;  in  abotjt  tv.-o  years  af- 
ter, repairing  thiihcr  with  his  wliole  court. 

This  removal  pr.^duced  no  immediate  alteration  in 
the  government  of  the  emp  re  ;  the  iuhabitants  of 
Rome,  tho'  with  rcluifiance,  fubmitted  to  the  change  ; 
nor  wa?  there  f.ir  two  or  three  years  any  difturbance 
in  the  fta:c,  uiuil  at  length  the  Goths,  finding  that 
the  Rom  ins  had  withdrjwa  all  their  ganil"  ns  along  the 
Danube,  renewed  their  inroads,  and  ravaged  the  coun- 
try with  U!iliea:d-'.f  cnielty.  Conllai:tir,e,  liowever, 
foon  rcpreiied  li.eir  incuifions,  and  fo  ftraitcncd  tlicm, 
tint  icir  ico,cco  of  their  number  perilhed  by  cold 
and  hui^gcr.  Thefe  and  fme  cthe  ■  inAiricliciis  be- 
ing Iiappily  fupprcll'ed,  the  government  of  the  empire 
was  divided  as  follows.  C  nftantii  c,  the  emi  erca's 
cldeft  foil,  commanded  in  Gaul  and  the  weftein  pro- 
vitices  ;  Conftantius  governed  Africa  and  Ulyricum  ;  .wA 

C.ouftaos 
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Conftans  ruled  in  Italj-.  Daln^aiius,  the  emperor's  bro-    in  ih^  year  375,  the  jjih  of  his  age,  and  12th  of  his 
ther,  was   lent  to  defend  thofe  parts  that  bordered  up-     rei;;n. 
on  the  Goth* ;   and  Annibaliinus,  his  nephew,  had  tlie 
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Vil.-nti- 
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After  tlie  doalh  of  Va'cntinian,  his  fon  Gratian  took 


charReofCappadociaand  Armenia  Minor.  This  di-  upon  him  ihc  imperial  d;grity  ;  foon  alter  becoming 
vilionofthc  empire  Hill  farther  cont.ibuted  to  its  down-  mailer  ot  the  whole  emigre  by  the  death  ot  V.ilcns. 
fall  ■  fcr  the  united  llrength  of  the  Hate  bcine;  no  lo;iper  The  tranfaftions  of  h.s  reign,  and  iholc  ol  his  partner 
brought  to  reprcfs  invafions,  the  barbarians  fought  Theodolius,  are  related  under  the  artic  e  Constanti- 
with  iapcrior  mm!  trs  ;  and  conquered  at  lall.  thouRh  nop,..,  n"  77— 8j.  The  deatli  ol  Iheodofius  gave 
often  defeated.  Conft^mtine,  however,  did  not  live  to  ihc  fin.lning  llroke  to  the  Rem  m  allairs  ;  his  Ion  Ho- 
feel  thefe  calamilies.  '^he  latter  part  cf  his  reign  was  norius,  to  whom  he  L"ft  the  wellern  empire,  being  pof- 
peactful  and  fplendid  ;  ambalfadors  from  the  remotclt  felfed  of  no  abihiics  whatever,  and  indeed  leeii.mg  10 
Indies  came  to  acknowledge  his  authoritv  ;  the  Pet-  have  been  but  very  little  removed  Irom  an  idiot,  iiic 
li.ir.f,  wbo  were  ready  for  ftelh  inroads,  upon  finding  barbarians  appear  to  have  been  abundantly  fenlible  of 
him  prepared  to  oppofe,  fent  humbly  to  ddire  his  the  advantages  offered  them  by  the  death  otTheodofius. 
fiier.dlhip  and  forgivenefs.  He  was  above  60  years  He  expired  in  the  month  i.f  January  ;  and  belore  the 
old,  and  had  reigned  above  30  years,  when  he  found  acccllion  ot  fpring,  the  Gotlis  were  in  arms.  T:ie  bar- 
his  health  began'to  decline.  To  obviate  the  eflc-as  of  barian  auxiliaries  alio  now  declared  their  independency  ; 
his  difordcr,  «hiJi  was  an  intermitting  fever,  he  made  and  along  with  their  countrymen,  turi  ufly  allailed  the 
ufe  of  the  warm  baths  of  the  city  ;  "but  receiving  no  declining  empire.  The  Goths  were  now  headed  by  an 
benefit  from  thencs,  he  removed  for  change  of  air  to  experienced  commander,  their  celebrated  king  Alaric  ; 
Helenopolis,  a  city  which  he  had  built  to  the  memory  who  would  have  proved  formidable  even  in  better  times 
of  his  mother.  His  dilbrder  increafmg,  he  changed  of  the  empire.  He  firft  overran  Greece,  which  he  ac- 
again  to  Nicoraedia ;  where  finding  himfelf  without  complilhed  without  oppofition,  through  the  treachery- 
hopes  of  recovery,  lie  caufed  himfelf  to  he  baptifed  ;  of  the  governor,  who  commanded  the  troops  that  de- 
and  having  f.  on  after  received  the  facrament,  he  expi-  fended  the  pafs  at  Thermopylo:  to  retire  at  the  ap- 
red,  after  a  memorable  and  adivc  reign  of  32  years,  proach  of  the  enemy.  A.thens,  Corinth,  Argos,  Spar- 
This  monarch's  charafler  is  reprefented  to  us  in  very  ta,  yielded  without  refiftance  ;  and  the  whole  country 
different  hghts  :  the  Chriftian  writers  of  that  time  was  ravaged  and  dellroyed  by  the  blcod  thirlty  bar- 
adorEuig  it  with  every  ftrain  of  panegyric  ;  the  hea-  barians.  At  laft,  in  the  year  397,  he  was  oppofed  by 
tliens,  on  the  contrary,  loading  it  with  all  the  viru-  Stilicho,  the  general  of  Hononus,  a  man  of  great  va- 
lence of  inveiflivc.  He  ellablilhcd  a  religion  that  con-  lour  and  experience  in  war.  The  Goths  were  defeated 
tinues  the  bleffing  of  mat. kind  ;  but  purlued  a  fcheme  with  great  lofs,  and  afterwards  befieged  in  their  camp  ; 
of  politics  that  deftroyed  the  empi.e.  but  through  miftake  or  negligence  in  the  Roman  com- 

Frrm  tlie  time  of  Conflantine  to  the  divificn  of  the  mander,  they  were  fuffered  to  efcape,  and  make  them- 
empire  between  Valenlinian  and  his  brother  Valens,  the  felves  mafters  of  the  province  of  Epirus.  Aiaiic  then, 
hiftory  of  Rome  is  related  under  the  article  Constan-  having  found  means  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  nii- 
TiNOPLE,  where  alfo  that  of  the  caftern  part  is  carried  niftcrs  of  Conftantinople,  Stilicho  was  obliged  to  re- 
down  to  the  final  deftruflion  of  that  city  by  the  Turks,    tire. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  the  province  Not  long  after  this,  Alaric  invaded  Italy  itfelf.  The 
of  Libya  Tripolttana  was  grievoufly  cppreffed  by  the  emperor,  Itruck  with  terror,  would  have  abandoned 
barbarians  of  the  deftrt,  and  almoft  eqtially  fo  by  Ro-  the  country  and  fled  into  Gaul:  but  this  difgraceful 
manus  irs  own  governor.  His  conduift  was  fo  exceed-  and  pernicious  meal'ure  was  oppofed  by  Stilicho  ;  who 
ingly  opprefllve,  that  the  inliabitantsfent  a  deputation  to  propofed  to  the  court  of  Honorius,  at  that  time  at  Mi- 
Valcntinian,  corr.plain'ng  of  their  unhappy  fituation,  and  Ian,  that  if  they  would  maintain  their  ground  during 
deliilng  redrefs.  Pnlladius  was  accordingly  fent  to  in-  his  abfence,  he  would  foon  return  with  an  army  ca- 
(juire  into  the  (late  of  tlie  province  ;  but  being  gained  pable  of  oppofing  the  barbarians.  This  being  agreed 
over  by  Rcmanus,  he  made  a  falle  report  to  the  em-  to,  Stilicho  immediately  fet  out  for  Rhactia,  where  the 
peror  ;  and  thus  the  unhappy  province  was  left  a  prey  mod  confiderable  body  of  the  Roman  forces  at  that: 
to  ilic  mercilefj  invaders  and  mpacioiis  governor.  Du-  time  was,  and  colleded  his  troops  witli  the  utmoll  di- 
ling  the  rell  of  this  reign  the  barbarians  continued  ligence.  But  in  the  mean  time  Honorius  was  in  the 
their  Inroads  into  the  empire;  and  among  others,  we  greatell  danger ;  having  been  obliged  to  take  refuge 
find  the  Saxcns  now  putting  in  for  a  fliare  of  the  fpoils  in  tlie  town  of  Alia  in  Piedmont.  To  this  place  the 
ot  the  ruined  empire  :  however,  their  army  was  at  this  Goths  inffantly  laid  fiege,  and  a  capituhation  had  been 
lime  entirely  cut  off.  At  lall  Valentinian  himlllf  took  propofed,  when  the  drooping  fpirits  of  Honorius  were 
ll-.e  field  ngainft  thcfc  northern  barbarians ;  and  enter-  at  once  revived  by  the  arrival  of  Stilicho,  whom  he 
iug  the  country  of  the  Qiiadi,  tieflroycd  all  with  fire  had  fo  long  expeded.  The  Goths  were  now  belieged 
and  fword.  The  barbarians  on  this  were  fain  to  fue  in  their  turrr,  and  obliged  to  come  to  a  dccilive  battle 
for  peace  in  a  very  humble  manner;  but  Valenlinian,  at  Pollentia.  The  engagement  lafled  the  whole  day; 
filling  into  a  great  paffion  while  fpeaking  to  iliem,  but  at  lall  the  Goths  were  compelled  to  retreat.  Their 
threatened  to  extirpate  the  whole  nation  at  once.  His  camp  was  iuftantly  invelted  ;  their  entrenchments  for- 
fury  on  this  occalion  produced  an  apoplexy,  or  f.me  ced  with  great  (laughter;  the  wife  of  Alaric  was  taken, 
other  mortal  difordcr  ;  f ,  r  he  fudilcnly  fell  down,  and  witli  all  the  wealth  which  had  been  amalied  in  plun- 
being  conveyed  by  his  attendants  into  his  chamber,  he  deling  Greece  ;  while  niauy  ihoufands  of  Roman  pri- 
was  feiv.cd  with  violent  convulfive  fits  and  ccmtonioiis  foners  were  releafed  from  the  mod  deplorable  flavtry. 
of  all  his  limbs,  in  die  agonies  of  which  he  expired,    Th.e  vi^ory,  hov/evcr,    was   not  f-s  dccilive  but   that 
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Alaric  continued  ftill  extremely  formidable ;  and  Stilicho    tents,  which  he  removed  in  the  winter  feafon  to  a  more     Rome, 
chofe  rather  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him,  and   ailow    fouthern  latitude,  were  pitched  during  the  funimer  on 


him  an  annual  pendon,  than  to  continue  the  war  with 
vigour.  Alaric,  who  was  not  very  fcrupulous  in  his 
obfervance  of  this  treaty,  in  his  retreat  attempted  to 
make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  city  of  Verona  :  but  Stili- 
cho coming  up  with  him  near  that  place,  gave  him  a 
terrible  defeat,  in  which  the  lofs  was  little  lefs  than  it 
had  been  at  Pollentia  ;  after  which  he  elFeded  a  retreat 


the  fiuitful  banks  of  the  Selinga.  His  conquerts 
ftretched  from  the  Corea  far  beyond  tlie  river  Irtilh. 
He  vanquilhed,  in  the  country  to  the  north  oftheCaf- 
pian  fea,  the  nation  of  the  Huns ;  and  the  new  title  of 
Khan,  or  Cagan,  exprelfed  the  fame  and  power  which 
he  derived  from  tliis  memorable  viiflory. 

"  The  chain  ot  events  is  interrupted,  or  rather  is  con- 


out  cf  Italy,  but  not  without  the  greateft  difficulty  and    cealed,    as    it    pafles  from  the   Volga  to  the  Viftula, 
danger.  through  the  dark  interval  which  feparates  the  extreme 

Italy  being  thus  happily  delivered,  Honorius  enter-  limits  1  f  the  Chinefe  and  of  the  Roman  geography., 
ed  Rome  in  triumph,  having  Stilicho  along  with  him  Yet  the  temper  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  experience 
in  the  triumphal  chariot.  On  his  entry  into  the  city,  he  of  fuccefllve  emigrations,  fufficiently  declare,  that  the 
aboliihed  the  Ihows  of  gladiators  ;  which,  though  for-  Huns,  who  were  opprelTed  by  the  arras  of  the  Geougen, 
bidden  by  Conllaniine,  had  been  tolerated  by  his  fuc-  foon  withdrew  fr.  m  the  prefence  of  an  inlulling  victor, 
celfors,  and  even  by  Theodofius  himfelf,  out  of  com-  The  countries  towards  the  Euxine  were  already  occu- 
plaifance  to  the  people,  who  were  beyond  meafure  fond  pied  by  their  kindred  tribes,  and  their  hafty  flight, 
of  that  inhuman  diverfion.  However,  foon  after,  the  which  they  foon  converted  into  a  bold  attack,  would 
emperor  was  obliged  to  leave  the  metropolis  and  retire  more  naturally  be  direifted  towards  the  rich  and  level 
to  Ravenna,  in  order  to  fecure  himfelf  from  the  birba-  phiins  through  which  the  Viftula  gently  flows  into  the 
rians,  who  now  broke  in  upon  the  empire  on  all  fides.  B.dtx  fea.  The  north  muft  aga  n  have  been  alarmed 
Such  multitudes  now  made  their  appearance,  that  it  is  and  agitated  by  ti.e  invafion  of  the  Huns  ;  and  the  na- 
not  3  little  difficult  to  account  for  their  fudden  emi-  tions  who  retreated  before  them  muft  have  preffed 
gration.  Mr  Gibbon  accounts  for  it  from  a  fuppofed  with  incumbent  weight  on  the  confines  of  Germany, 
revolution  in  the  north-eaftern  parts  of  China.  "  The  The  inhabitants  of  thofe  regions  which  the  ancients 
Chinefe  annals  (fays  he),  as  ihey  have  been  interpre-  have  affigned  to  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Bur- 
ted  by  the  learned  induftry  of  the  prefenl  ag  •,  may  guiidians,  might  embrace  the  refolution  of  abandoning 
be  ufefully  applied  to  reveal  the  fecret  and  remote  to  the  fugitives  of  Sarmatia  their  woods  and  morafles ; 
caufes  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  extenfive  or  at  leaft  of  difcharging  their  fuperfluous  numbers  on 
territory  to  tlie  north  of  the  great  wall  was  poffeffed,  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  About  four  years 
after  the  flight  of  the  Huns,  by  the  viftorious  Sienpi ;  after  the  viiflorious  Toulun  had  aflumed  the  title  oiklan 
who  were  fometlmes  broken  into  independent  tribes,  of  the  Giougen,  another  barbarian,  the  haughty  Rho- 
and  fometimes  reunited  under  a  fupreme  chief;  till  at  dogaft,  or  Radagaifus,  marched  from  the  northern  ex- 
length  fcyling  thcmfclves  Topa,  or  "  mafters  of  the  tremities  of  Germany  almoft  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  and 
e.-irlh,"  they  acquired  a  more  folld  confifter.ce,  and  a  left  the  remains  of  his  army  to  atchieve  the  deftruction 
more  formidable  power.  The  Topa  foon  compelled  of  the  weft.  The  Vand;Uf,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Bur- 
the  paftoral  nations  of  the  eaflem  defert  to  acknow-  gundians,  formed  the  ftrcngth  of  this  mighty  hoft  :  but 
ledge  the  fuperiority  of  their  arms;  they  invaded  China  the  Alani,  who  had  ibund  an  hofpitable  reception  in 
in  a  period  of  weaknefs  and  inteftine  difcord  ;  and  their  new  feat.s,  added  their  aclive  cavalry  to  the  heavy 
thefe  fortunate  Tartars,  adopting  the  laws  and  man-  infantry  of  the  Germans  ;  and  the  Gothic  adventu- 
ners  of  the  vanqmfhed  people,  founded  an  imperial  dy-  rers  crowded  fo  eagerly  to  the  .flandard  of  Radagaifus, 
narty,  which  reigr.ed  near  160  years  over  the  nortliern  that  by  fome  hiftorians  he  has  been  ftyled  the  k'wg  of  the 
pri'vince-;  of  the  monarchy.  Sf^me  generations  before  Coths.  Twelve  thoufand warriors,  diftnguiftied  above  Radagai- 
thcy  afcencied  the  throne  of  China,  one  of  the  Topa  the  vulgar  by  their  noble  birth  or  their  valiant  deeds,  fus  invade* 
prin.-es  h.i^i  enlllled  in  his  cavalry  a  flave  of  the  name  glittered  in  the  van  ;  and  the  whole  muhitude,  which  '"'x  "'•'> 
of  Aloio,  renowned  for  his  valour  ;  but  who  was  tempt-  was  not  lefs  than  2co,oco  fighting  men,  miglit  be  '"- gif,"^^^'^ 
ed,  by  the  fear  of  punilliment,  to  defert  his  ftandard,  creafed  by  the  accelFion  of  women,  of  children,  and  of 
and  to  range  tfe  defert  at  the  head  of  100  followers,    flaves,  to  the  amount  of  400,000  peifons.     This  tormi- 

dable  emgiration  ilfued  trom  the  fame  coafl  of  the  Bal- 
tic which  had  poured  forth  the  myriads  of  the  Cim- 
bri  and  Teutones  to  afiault  Rome  and  Italy  in  the  vi- 
gour of  th;  republic.     After  the  departure   of  thofe 


5JS 


This  ^ang  01  robberi  and  outlaws  fwelled  into  a  camp, 
a  tribe,  a  nun  er  us  people,  dirtinguilhed  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  G."oa;'fi  ;  and  their  hereditary  chieftains, 
the  pcfterity  of    Moko  the  flave,  aflumed  their  rank 


among   the  Scythian  monarchs.     The  youth  Toulun,  barbarians,  their  native  country,  which  was  marked  by 

the  gieateft  of  his  defcendauts,  was  exercifed  by  thofe  the  veftiges  of  their  greatnefs  long  ramparts,  and  gi- 

miifortunes  which  are  the  fchool  of  heroes.  He  bravely  gantic  moles,  reniaii;cd  dnrine  fome  ages  a  vaft  and 

ftuio'.jled  with  adverfuy,  broke  the  imperious  yoke  of  dreary  folitude  ;  till   the  human  fpecies  was  renewed 

llie  Topa,  and  became  the  Icgiflator  of  his  nation,  and  by  the  power.^  of  generation,  and  the  vac.incy  wai  fill- 

the  conqueror  of  T.-rtary.     His  troops  were  diftributed  ed  up  by  the  influx  cf  new   inhabitants.     The  nations 

into  regular  bands  of  100  and  of  loco  men  ;  cowards  who  now   ufcrp  an  extent  cf  land  which  they  arc  un- 


were  ftorcd  to  de.ith  ;  the  moft  fplcndid  liononrs  were 
prf  pr.f;d  -.1'  the  reward  of  valour ;  and  Toulun,  who 
had  knowledge  enougl'.  to  defpife  the  learijing  of  Chi- 
na, adopted  only  fu>h  irts  and  inftuutions  as  were  fi- 
XOU;ahle  to  the  military  fj^^irit  of  bis  government.     His 


able  to  cultivate,  would  foon  be  afiiftcd  by  the  indu- 
ftrious  poverty  of  tlitir  neighbours,  if  ihe  governmerc 
cf  Europe  did  not  prote<fl  the  claims  of  dominion  and 
property. 

"  The  correfpondcnce  cf  nations  was  in  that  age  fo 
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If.     impirl'ecl  and  prec.irious,  th.it  the  revolutions  of  the 
""'  ntirth  might  efcapL'  the  kno-.vlcd.;e  of  the  court   of  Ra- 
vonn.i ;  till  the  dark  cloud  which  was  coUeaed  along 
tlie  coail  of  the  Baliio  burll  in  thunder  upon  the   b:'.nki 
<.t"ih;  Upper  DinuLe.     T!ie  emFei'T  of  tiie   wel^  it" 
his    niinlllcrs  diiluiboJ  his  amufcments  by  ihe  news  ot 
tlie  inipcnJing  d.inger,  was  fa.isfied  with  hihvj,  the  oc- 
ca'ion    and    the  fpeaator  of  the  war.     The  lal'cty  of 
Rdme  was  ininiftcd  to  the  counfe's  and  the  fword  of 
Stiiicho;  but   fuch   was  the  foibk  and  exhaufteJ  (late 
o:'  th:  empire,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  reftoie  the  for- 
tific.«'.i.<ns  of  th:  D.mube,  or  to  prevent,  by  a  vigorous 
cfTcrr,  the  iiivafion  of  the  Germ.ms.     The  hr-pes  of  the 
vigilant  minirter  of  Honorius  were  confined  to  the  de- 
fence of  Italy.  He  once  more  abandoned  the  provinces ; 
recalled  the  troops  ;  prell'ed  thi  nev/  levies,  which  were 
litjoroufly  exacted,  and    pufiUanimr  ufiy    eluded  ;  em- 
ployed the  moll  efficacious  means  to    arreft  or  alluie 
the  deferlers  ;  and  offered  the  gilt  of  freedom,  and   of 
two  pieces  of  gold,  to  all  the  Haves  who   would  enlill. 
iJy    tliefe   effoits   he  painfully  collected  from  the  fab- 
jeds  of  a  great  empire   an   army  of  30,000  r  r  40,000 
men  ;  which,  in   the  days  of  Scipio  or  Camilhis,  would 
have   teen   inftantly   furnirtied  by  the  free  citizens  of 
tlie  territory  of  Rome.     The   30    legions    of  Stilicho 
were  reinforced  by  a  large  body  of  barbarian  auxilia- 
ries ;  tile  faitliful  Alani  were  pcrfonally  attached  to  his 
fervice;    and  the  troops  of  Huns  and   of  Goths,  who 
inarched    under    the    banners  of  their  native  princes 
HulJen  and  Sarus,  were   animated  by  intcrelt    and  re- 
fentmcnt  to  oppofe  the  ambition   of  Radagaifus.     The 
king  of  the  confederate  Germans  palfed,  without  re- 
iiftance,  the  Alps,  the  Po,  and  the  Appeninc  ;  leaving 
on  o-.;e  hand  the  inacccffible  palace     nf  Honorius,  le- 
curely  buried   among    the  marlhes  cf  Ravenna;  and 
on  the  other,  the   camp  of  Stilicho,  who  had  fix:d  his 
head-quarters  at  Ticinum,  or  Pavia,  but  who  feems    to 
have  avoided  a  deciiive  battle  till  he  hsd  alfeinblcd  his 
diftant  forces.     Many   cities   of  Italy  were  pillaged,  or 
deftroyeJ  ;  and  the  fiege  of  Florence    by   Radagaifiis 
is  one  of  the  earlieft  events  in  the  hillory  of  that  cele- 
brated republic,  whofe  firmncfs  checked  and   delayed 
the  ur.iliiiful  fury  of  the  baibirians.     The  fenate  and 
people  trembled  at  their  approach  within  itio  miles  of 
Rome  ;  snd  anxioutly  compared  tlie  danger  which  they 
lidd  efcaped  wirh  the  new  perils  to  which   they  were 
expo.'ed.     Alaric  was  a   Chrillian  and  a  foldier,    the 
i'^idcr  of  a  difciplined  army  ;  who  undcrftood  the  bws 
of  w.'.r,  who  rsfpefled  the  famftity  of  tr.'aties,  .-ind  who 
};ad  fauiili.-.rly   Cf  nverfcd  with  the   fubjcfts  of  the  em- 
pire in  the  fa  r»'e  camps   and  the  fame  churches,     'i'lie 
lavage  Radagaifus  was  a  ftranger  to  the  m.inners,  the 
religion,   and  even  the  linguagc,  of  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  fouth.     The  riTcene.'s  of  his   temper  was 
exafperated  by   cruel  fiipcrftition  ;  and  it  w,is  univer- 
I'ally  believed,  t!i;it  he  had  bound  himfclf  by  a  folt-mn 
vcw  to  reduce  th.e  city  into  aheap  of  Hones  and  aflies, 
and   to   facrifice  the  mod  ilhillrions  of  the  Ronwn  fc- 
nators  on  the  alt-.irs  of  tliol'e  gods  wlio  were  appeafcd 
by   Liiman  bl  od.     Tli:  public    danger,  which  Ihnuld 
have  ."cei  n.i'cd  all  d.  mtllic  animofities,  difpl',yed  the 
incur -luh  madnefs  olreli.'ious  fadlun.     Tlie  opprelfcd 
votaries  of  Jvpitcr  and    Mercury  refpccled,  in  the  ini- 
placab'c  enciTiy  of  R  ir.e,  the  iharaffer  of  a  devout 
pa_;^n  ;   1-  udly  declare!,  th  it  they  were  mor»  a;"ptc- 


K:n(l.'e  of  the  fuciiiices  than 


f '.he  arms  of  kad.'gai 


fus  ;    and    fecrctly  r;jjiced  in  the  calamities  of  their    Romf. 
country,  which  condemned  the  faitli  of  their  Chriflian '""'^'^"^ 
adverfaries.  j,,^ 

"  Ilorence  was  reduced  to  the  lallextreinity  ;  and  the  Defeated 
fainting  c(  urage   of  the  citl/cns  was  fiipporled  only  by  and  ilc- 
the  authority  cf  St  Ambrofe,  who  Iwd  conaiiur.icated  '^r-'ycj  by 
in  a  dream  the  promiie  cf  afpeedy  deliverance.     On  a    '"""'■'• 
fiiddtn  they  beheld  from  their  w. ills  the  banners  of  Sti- 
licho, who  advanced  with  his  united  force  to  the  relief 
of  the  faithful  city  ;  and  who  foon  it  arkcd  that  fatal 
fpot  lor  the  gr.tve  of  the  barbarian  holl.    The  uj^parent 
contradiilions  of  thofe  writers  who  varioully  rel.ite  the 
defeat  of  Radngaifiis,  may  be  reconciled  without  offer- 
ing much  violence  to  their  refpeiflve  teitimoi.ies.     Oro- 
fius  and  Augultin,  who   were  intimately  conneiled  by 
friendlhip  and  religion,  afcr.bc  tjiis   miraculous  viilory 
to  the   providence  of  G(  d  rather  than  to  the  valour  of 
man.     They  ftrialy  exclude  every  idea  (if  chance,  or 
even  of  bloodllied  ;  and  politively  affirm,  th  .t  the  Ro- 
irans,  whcfe  camp  was  the  fcene  of  plenty  and  idleneis, 
enjoyed  the   dillrefs  oi  the  barbarians,  flowly  expiring 
on  tlie  lliarp  and  barren  ridge  of  the   hills    of  Fslula, 
which  rife  above  tlie  city   ot  Florence.     Their  extrava- 
gant aliertion,  that  not  a  fmgle  foldier  cf  the  Chiiftian 
army  was  killed,  or  eVen  wounded,  may  be  difniilfed 
with     lilcnt  contempt  ;  but  the  reft  of  the  narrative  of 
Augudir.  andOrofuu  is  confillent  with  the  (late   of  the 
war  and   the   character  of  Stilicho.     C^nfcious  that  he 
commanded  the  lad  army  of  the  republic,  his  prudence 
■would  not  exp(ife  it  in  the  open  field  to  the  headftrcng 
fury  of  the  Germans.     The  method  of  I'urrounding  the 
enemy  with   (Ircng  lines  of  circuTTA'all.it'on,  which  he 
had  twice  employed  againft  the  Gothic  king,  was  re- 
peated on  a  larger  fculc,  ai.d  with  more  confiderable 
efre<5f.     The  examples  of  Cxfar  muft   h^ve  been  fami- 
liar to  the  mod  illiterate  of  the  Roman  warriors  ;  and 
the  fortific.itions  of  Dyrrhachium,  which  conneded  2^ 
callles  by  a  perjictual  ditch  and  lampart  of  15   miles, 
aft^ded  the  model  of  an  entrenchment  which  migtit 
confine  and  ftarve  the  moll  numerous  ho(l  of  barba- 
rians.   The  Roman  troops  had  lefs  degenerated  from 
the  indullry  than   from  the  valour  of  tiieir  anceftors  ; 
and  if  th.e  fervilc  and  laborious  work  offended  the  pride 
ol  the  foldiers,  Tufcany  could  fupply  many  ihouland 
peafar.ts,  who  would  labour,  though  perhaps  they  would 
not  fi!;ht,  for  the    fa.vation  of  their   native    country. — 
The  iinprifoned  multitude  of  horfes  and  men  was  gra- 
dually dellroyed  by  famine,  rather  than  by  the  fword  ; 
but  the  Romans  were  exp.>fed,  during  the  progrefs  of 
fuch  an  extenfive  work,  to  the  frequent  attacks  of  an 
impatient  enemy.     The  defpair  of  the  hungry  baibari- 
ans  would  precipitate  them  againll  the  fortifications  of 
Stilicho  ;  the  general  might  fometimes  indulge   the  ar- 
dour of  h.is  brave  auxiliaries,  who  eagerly  prelied  to  af- 
fdult  thecamp  of  the  Germans;  and  thtib  variinis  inci- 
dents mijjht  produce  the  flrarp  and  bloody  conflicts  which 
dignify  the  n,irr.itive  of  Zollmus,  and  the  Chronicles 
of  Profper  and  Marcellinus.     A  fcafonable  fupply  of 
men  and  provilions  hid  been  introduced  into  the  v.'alls 
of  Florence  ;  and  the  f.in.ilhcd  holl  of  Ridagailus  was 
in  its  turn  befiegcd.     The  jjroud  monarch  of  fo  many 
v.'arlike  n:llion^,  after  tlie  lofs  iif  his  bravelt  warriori, 
w. I',  reduced  to  confide  either  in  the  fa'-ih  of  a  capitulu- 
t'on,  or  in  theclenier.cy  of  S-.ilicho.     But  the  death  of 
the  nyal  cnp'.vc,  v.lio  was  ignominionlly  behe  ided.dif-  ^ 

graced  the  tiijr.ii-h  of  Rome  and  of  Chriftianiiy  ;  and 

the 
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Rome. 


AccMint  of 
thcrcmriin- 
cUr  of  the 
army  of 
Radagai- 
fus. 


the  fljort  delay  of  his  execuiion  was  fufliclent  lo  brand  bravely  encountered  the  fingle  force  of  the  Vandals-      Rom».- 
the    conqusror  with  tlie  guilt  of  cool  and  deliberate  who,  rcguidl^f,  of  the  Islfons  of  adverfitj-,   had  ;igaiii 
cruelty.     The  iam  Ihed  Gcrmiiis  who  el'caped  the  fury  fcparalcd  ihcir  troops  from  the  ftanJard  of  iluir  barba- ', ., 
of  the  aiixiliariei  were  fold  as  {laves,  at  the  contemptible  rim   aUie-.     They  paid  the  per.aky  of  tl  eir  raft ncfs  ;  <!iKrfe feat- 
price  of  a>  many  fingle  p  eces  of  gold  :  but  the  dtfT-rence  and  zo.oco  VanJal-,  wiJi  tl:cir  l:ing  G'  .diglfdu?,  were  "^^  •')'  ''"= 
of  food  p.nd  cliniite  f\v;p:  away  great  numbers  ol  thofe  llain  in  thi  field  of  battle.     The  whole  people  muft  have  ^  '="'•'"• 
unhappy  ilrangers  ;  an  i  it  was  oblervcd,  that  the  inha-  been  extirpated,  if  the  fquadrons  of  the  Alans  advan- 
nian  purciiale.  >,  inltead  of  reaping  the  fruit  of  their  cing  lo  tli.ir  relief,  iiad  ii>t  irainplcd  d<,wn  the  infantry 
labi)ur,  Were  foon  obliged  to   add  to  it  th.e  expcncc  of  of  the  Franks;    who,    :ifer  an  honourable  rcfifiance 
interring  them.       Stilicno  infoimed  the  emperor  and  were  compelled  lo  rellnqii  Ih  the  unequa!  contcft.     The 
the  fen:ite  ot'  Jiis  fuccels  ;  and  del'erved  a  fecond  time  viflorioi'.s   confederates   purfucd   their  march  ;  and  on 
the  glorious  title  of  Dc-hversr  of  Italy.  tlie  lad  day  of  the  year,  in  a  feafun  when  I  lie  waters  of 

"  The  fame  of  the  victory,  and  more  efpecially  of  the  Rhine  were  moll  probably  fri'/en,  they  entered 
the  miracle,  has  e.icouraged  a-  vain  perfuafion,  that  the  witliout  oppofition  the  Uelencelefs  provinces  of  Gaul. 
whole  army,  or  rather  nation,  of  Germans,  who  migra-  This  memorable  palTage  of  the  Juevi,  the  VanHah  the 
ted  Irom  the  ihores  of  the  Baltic,  miilrably  perilhed  Alani,  and  the  liurgur.dians,  who  never  afterwards  re- 
under  the  walls  ol  Florence.  Such  indeed  was  the  fate  treated,  may  be  cor.fidried  as  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
of  Radagaifus  hiinfelf,  of  his  brave  and  taithful  compa-  empire  in  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps  >  and  the  bar- 
iiions,  and  of  more  than  one-third  of  the  various  mjlti-  ricrs,  which  had  fo  long  feparated  tlie  favage  and  the 
tude  of  Suevi  and  Vandals,  of  Alani  and  Burgundi-  civilized  nations  of  tlie  eanh,  were  from  that  fatal  mo- 
ans, who  adhered  to  the  llandard  of  their  general.  The  ment  levelled  with  the  ground. 

union  offuchan  army  might  e.xcitecur  furprife,  but  the  "  While  the  peace  of  Germany  was  fecured  by  the 
caufes  of  f,'p.iration  are  obvious  and  forcible;  they  were  attachment  of  the  Fraiiks  and  the  neutrality  of  the 
the  pride  of  birth,  the  infolence  of  valour,  the  jealoufy  of  Alemanni,  the  fubjev^s  cf  Rome,  unconfcious  of  their 
command,  the  impatience  of  fubordination,  and  the  approaching  calamities,  enjoyed  a  ftate  cf  quiet  and 
obftinate  confiiifl  of  opinions,  of  interelh,  and  of  paf-  piofperiiy,  which  had  f:ldcm  blelfed  the  frontiers  of 
fions,  among  fo  many  kings  and  warriors,  who  were  Gaul.  Their  flocks  and  herds  were  permitted  to  graze 
untaught  to  yield  or  to  obey.  After  the  defeat  of  Ra-  in  the  padures  of  the  barbaiians  ;  their  liuntfmen  pe- 
dagaifus,  two  parts  of  the  German  hoft,  which  mnft  netrated,  without  fear  or  danger,  into  the  darkefl  re- 
have  exceeded  the  number  of  100,000  men,  ftill  re-  cefles  of  the  Hercynian  wood.  The  b.inks  of  the  Rhine 
mained  in  arms  between  the  Apennine  and  the  Alp=,  or  were  crowned,  like  thofe  of  the  Tiber,  with  elegant 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube.  It  is  uncertain  whe-  houfes  and  well  cultivated  farms ;  and  if  a  poet  defccnd- 
ther  they  attempted  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  gene-  ed  the  river,  he  might  exprcfs  his  doubt  on  wh'ch  fide 
ral :  but  their  irregular  fury  was  foon  diverted  by  the  was  fituated  the  territory  of  the  Romans.  Tjiis  fcene  Osulrav-i- 
prudence  and  firmi:efs  of  Stllicho,  who  oppofed  their  of  peace  and  plenty  was  fuddenly  changed  into  a  defert,  gcd  by  the 
march,  and  facilitated  their  retreat ;  who  confidered  and  the  profpect  cf  the  fmoaking  ruins  could  alone  di-  barbarian*, 
the  fafety  of  Rome  and  Italy  as  the  great  obje(ft  of  his  llinguilh  the  folitude  of  nature  from  the  defola'ion  of 
care,  and  who  ficrificed  with  too  much  inditference  the  man.  The  floutifliing  city  oi  Mentz  was  iurprifed  and 
wealth  and  tranqnillity  of  the  diilant  provinces.  The  dellroyed  ;  and  many  thoufand  Chriftians  were  inhu- 
barbarians  acquired,  from  the  junftion  of  fome  Panno-  manly  malfacrcd  in  the  church.  Worms  perilhed  after 
nian  delertcrs,  the  knowledge  of  the  country  and  of  the  a  long  and  obllinate  fiege  :  Stralburg,  Spires,  Rheims, 
roads  ;  and  the  invafion  of  Gaul,  which  Alaric  had  de-  Tournay,  Ara?,  Amiens,  e.vperienced  the  cruel  oppref- 
figned,  wa^  executed  by  the  remains  of  tf.e  great  army  Hon  oi  the  German  yoke ;  and  the  confuming  fl.imes  of 
of  Radagaifus.                                               .  war  fpread  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  over  the  greateft 

"  Yet  if  they  expefted  to  derive   any  affillance  from  part  of  the  17  provinces  of  Gaul.     That  rich  and  ex- 

the  tribes  of  Germany  who  inhabited  tlie  banks  of  the  lenfive  country,  as  i'ar  as  the  Ocon,  tlie  Alps,  and  the 

Riiine,  their  hopes  were  difappointed.     The  Alemanni  Pyrence?,  v»'as  delivered  to  llie  barbaiians,  who'^rove 

preferved  a  date  of  inailive  neutrality  ;  and  the  Franks  before  them,  in  a  promifcnous   crowd,  the  bilh'p,  the 

didinguilhed  their  zeal  and  courage   in  the  defence  of  fen.Uor,  and  the  virgin,  laden   with  the   fpoils  of  their 

the  empire.     In  the   rapid  progrefs   down  the    Rhine,  houfes  and  altars."  j.^ 

which  was  the  firft  aift  of  the  adminidr.uion  cf  Stilicho,         In  the  midd  of  tliefe  calamities  a  revolt  happened  in  Revolt  cf 

he  had  applied  himlelf  with  peculiar  attention  to  fccure  Britain,  wliere  one  Cor.ftantinc,  a  common  foldier,  was  Condar- 

the  alliance  of  the  warlike  Franks,  and  to  remove  the  raifed  to  the  imperial  throne,  merely  for  the  Jake  of  liis  ||_"C'".''""» 

irrecincileable  enemies  of  peace  and  ol   tlie  republic,  name.     However,  he  feems  to  have  been  a  man  of  con- ^^^"'^"."' 

Marcomir,  one  1  f  their  kings,  was  ]-.ul)licly  convifled  fiderable  abilities,  and  by  no  means  unfit  for  the  liigh  icH^cs  as 

before  tlie  tribunal  of  the  Roman  magiftratc  of  violating  dignity  to  which  he  was  raifed.     He  governed  Britain  his  partner 

the  faith  of  treiiies.     Hs  was  fer.tenced  to  a  mild,  but  with  great  profperity  ;  paffed  over  into  Gaul  and  Spain,  '"  tbc  cit- 

diftant  exile,  in  the  province  of  Tufcany  ;  and  tliis  de-  the  inhabitants  of  which  fubm-tted  without  oppofition,  P"''' 

nradation  of  the  regal  digni:y  was  fo  f,ir  from  exciting  being  glad  oi  any  protcdor  whatever  from  the  barba- 

the  refeiument  of  his  fubjeifts,  that  they  punidied  with  rians.     Honcrius,  incapable  of  defending  the  empire, 

dcatli  the  turbulent  Suiino,  who  attempted  te  revenge  or  reprefling  the  revolt,  was  rbliged  tn  acknowledge 

his  brother,  and  maintained  a  dutliul  allegiance  to  the  him  for  his  pirtner  in  the  empire.     In  liie  mean  time, 

princes  who  were  edabliihed  on  tlie  tlirone  by  ihe  clioice  Alaric,  with  his  Goths,  threatened  a  new  invaHon  un- 

of  Stilicho.     When  the  limits  of  Ganl  ai.d  Germany  lefs  he  wai  paid  a  certain  fom  of  money.     Stilicho  is 

were  (haken  bv  the  northern   tmigraiion,  the  Franks  faid  to  have  occaficucd  this  demand,  and  to  havcinfid- 
VoL.  xvi.  3  ^I  «<* 
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ed  upon  fending  him  llie  money  he  demanded  ;  and  this 
was  tlie  c.iufe  of  his  difgrace  and  Je.ith,  which  happen- 
ed foon  alter,  with  the  extirpation  of  his   family  and 

„,.^ friends.     Nay,  fuch  was  the  general  hatred  of  this  un- 

»nJ  put  to  fortunate  rainiller,  that  tlie  loldiers  qu.irtcreJ  in  tlie  ci- 
dcaih.  jjj5  of  Italy  no  fooner  heard  of  his  death,  than  they 
murdered  the  wives  and  cliildren  of  the  barbarians  wliom 
Siilicho  had  taken  into  the  fervice  oi'  Honorius.  The 
enraged  hutbands  went  over  to  Alaric,  who  made  a 
new  demand  of  money;  which  not  being  readily  fent, 
he  laid  fiege  to  Rome,  and  would  have  taken  it,  had 
not  the  emperor  complied  with  his  demand.  The  ran- 
Ibm  of  the  city  was  5000  pounds  of  gold,  30,000  of 
niver,  40CO  filic  garments,  ;^oco  flcinsdycd  purple,  and 
3000  pounds  of  pepper.  On  this  occafion  the  heathen 
t-emples  were  dripped  of  their  remaining  ornaments,  and 
among  others  of  the  ftatue  of  Valour  ;  which  the  pa- 
gans did  not  fail  to  interpret  as  a  prefage  of  the  i'peedy 
ruin  of  the  llato. 

Alaric  having  received  this  treafure,  departed  for  a 
fhort  time  :  but  foon  after  he  again  blocked  up  the  city 
•with  a  numerous  army  ;  and  again  an  accommodation 
with  Honoiius  was  fet  on  foot.  However,  for  fome  rea- 
fons  which  do  not  clearly  appear,  the  treaty  was  bro- 
ken off,  Rome  was  a  third  time  befieged,  and  at  la (t 
Uon  e  13-  taken  and  plundered.  Alaric,  when  upon  the  point  of 
hen  and  breaking  into  the  city,  addrelling  his  foldiers,  told  tliem, 
that  all  the  wealth  in  it  was  theirs,  and  therefore  he 
gave  them  full  liberty  to  feize  it ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
he  ftrictly  enjoined  ihcm  to  Ihed  the  blood  of  none  but 
fnch  as  they  Ihould  find  in  arms  ;  and  above  all,  to  fpare 
thofe  who  Ihould  take  fanfluary  in  the  holy  places, 
tfpeci.iUy  in  the  churches  of  the  apoftles  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul  ;  which  he  named,  becaufe  they  were  moll  fpa- 
cious,  and  confequently  capable  ot  affording  an  afylum 
to  great  numbers  of  people.  Having  given  thefe  or- 
ders, he  abandoned  the  city  to  his  Goths,  who  treated 
it  no  better,  according  tu  St  Jerome,  than  the  Greeks 
are  faid  to  have  treated  ancient  Troy  ;  for  after  having 
plundered  it  for  the  fpace  of  three,  or,  as  others  will 
have  it,  of  fix  days,  they  fet  fire  to  it  in  feveral  places ; 
fo  that  tlie  llately  palace  of  Sallull,  and  many  other 
magnificent  buildings  were  reduced  toalhes  ;  nay,  Pro- 
copius  writes,  that  there  was  not  in  the  whole  city  one 
lioufe  left  entire  ;  and  both  St  Jerome  and  Philoltorgius 
affert,  that  the  great  metropolis  of  the  empire  was  re- 
duced to  an  heap  of  afhes  and  ruins.  Though  many 
of  the  Goths,  purfuant  to  the  orders  of  their  general, 
refrained  from  fliedJing  the  blood  of  fuch  as  made  no 
refinance;  yet  others,  more  cruel  and  blood-tliirlly, 
maffacrcd  all  they  met :  fo  that  the  llreets  in  fome  quar- 
ters of  tlie  city  were  feen  covered  with  dead  bodies,  and 
J'wimming  in  blood.  However,  not  the  leall  injury 
was  offered  to  thofe  who  fied  tu  the  churches  ;  nay,  the 
Goths  themfelves  conveyed  thither,  as  to  places  of  fafe- 
ty,  fuch  as  they  were  defirons  lliould  be  fparcd.  Many 
of  the  llatues  of  the  g'jds  that  had  been  left  entire  by 
the  emperors  as  excellent  pieces  of  art,  were  on  this  occa- 
iion  dcliroyed,  cither  by  the  Goths,  who,  ihcugh  moltly 
y\rians,  were  zealous  Chriltians,  or  by  a  dreadful  ftorm 
of  thunder  and  liglitning  which  fell  at  the  fame  time 
upon  tfe  city,  as  if  it  had  been  fent  on  pur  pole  to 
complete  with  thcni  the  dtliru(5tion  of  idolatry,  and 
abolilh  the  fmall  icmains  oi  pagan  fuperlVilion.  How- 
4vtr,  ni.f.vithllanding  tlicfe  uccounti,  fome  ufErm  that 
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the  city  fuffered  very  little  at  this  time,  not  {o  much     Rome, 
as  when  it  was  taken  by  Charles  V.  ~'  Sif)^' 

Alaric  did  not  long  furvive  the  taking  of  Rome,  be-  Death  of 
ing  cut  off  by  a  violent  fit  of  ficknefs  in  the  neighbour-  that  coiwi 
hood  of  Rhegium.     After  his  death  the  affairs  of  Ho-1"'''"'- 
norius  feemed  a  little  to  revive  by  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Conftantine  and  fome  other  ul'urpers  ;  but  the  pro- 
vinces of  Giul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  were  now  almoil 
entirely  occupied   by  barbarians  ;  in  which   ftate  they 
continued  till  tiie  death  of  Honorius,  which  happened 
in  the  year  423,   after    an    unfortunate    reign    of  28 
years. 

After  fome  ufurpations  which    took    place    on  the 
death   of  Honorius,  his  nephew  Valentinian  lU.   was 
declared  emperor  ot  the  welt,  and  his  mother  Placidia 
regent  during  his  minority.     He  was  fcarce  feated  on 
llie  tlnone,  when  the  empire  was  attacked  by  the  Huns 
und:r  the  celebrated  Attila.     The  Romans,  however, 
wretched  and  degenerate  as  they  were,  had  they  been 
unanimous,  would  even  yet  have  been  luperior  to  their 
enemies.  Tiie  emprefs  then  had  two  celebrated  generals, 
Bonifacius  and  Aetius;  vvlio  by  theii  union  might  have 
faved  the  empire  :  but  unhappily,  through  the  treachery 
of  Aetius,   Bonifacius  was  obliged  to  revolt  ;  and  a  ci- 
vil war  enlued,  in  which  he  loft  his  lite.     Aetius,  howM 
ever,  nolwitbltanding  his  treachery,  was  pardoned,  and 
put  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  the  empire.     He  de- 
lended  it  againlt  Attila  with  great  fpirit  and  fuccefs, 
notwiihltanding   the  deplorable  fiiuation  of  affairs,  till 
he  was  murdered  by   Valentinian  with  his  own  hand, 
on  the  lufpicion  that  he  alpired  to  the  empire.     But  in 
the  mean  time  the  provinces,  except  Italy  itfelf,  were 
totally  over  run  by  the  barbarians.     Genleric  king  of 
the  Vandals  ravaged  Alrica  and  Sicily  ;    the   Goths, 
Suevi,     Burgundians,     &c.    had    taken    poffellion    of 
Gaul  and  Spain  ;  ai.d  the   Britons  were  oppreiFed  by 
the  Scots  and  Pidls,  fo  that  they   were  obliged  to  call 
in  the  Saxons  to  tiieir  alliitance,  as  is  related  under  the 
article   England.     In  the  year  455,  Valentinian  was 
murdered  by  one  Maximus,  whole  wife  he  had  ravifh- 
cd.     Maximub  immediately  allumed  the  empire  ;  but 
telt  fuch  violent  anxieties,  that  he   defigned   to   relign 
it  and  fly  out  of  Italy,  in   order  to  enjoy  the  quiet  tf 
a  private  life.     However,  being  dilfuaded  irom  this  by 
his  friends,  and  his  own  wife  dying  foon  alter,  he  forced 
the  Ernprel's  Eudoxia   to  marry  liim.     Eudoxia,  who 
had  tenderly  loved  Valentinian,  provoked  beyond  mea- 
lure  at  being  married  to  his  murderer,  invited  Genferic 
king  of  the  Vandals  into   Italy.     This   proved  a  molt 
fatal  fcheme  :  for  Genleric  immediately  appeared  before 
Rome  ;  a  violent   tumult  cnlued,   in  which  Maximus  Ru,„e  ta- 
loll  his  life  ;  and  the  city  was  taken  and  plundered  by  ken  and 
Genleric,  who  carried   off  what  had  been  kit  by  the  plundered 
Goths.     A  velfel  was  Wded  with  collly  Itatucs  ;  half ''V.*^'^''- 
the  covering  of  the  Capitol,  which  was  of  brafs  plated  ''"^' 
over  with  gold  ;  facred  velfels  enriched  with  precious 
ftones  ;  and  thole  which  had  been  taken  by  Titus  out 
of  the  ttmple  of  Jerufalem  ;  all  ot  which  were  loit  with 
the  velicl  m  its  palfage  to  Alrica. 

Nothing  could  now  be  more  deplorable  than  the  (late 
of  the  Roman  affairs  :  neverlhelcls,  the  empire  conti- 
nued to  exilt  for  fome  years  longer  ;  and  even  feemed 
to  revive  for  a  little  under  Marj'iiianus,  who  was  decla- 
red emperor  in  458.  lie  was  a  man  cf  great  courage, 
and  poU'tll'cd  of  many  other  excellent  qualities.     He 
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defeated  the  Vandals,  and  drove  them  out  of  Italy. 
With  great  labour  he  fitted  cut  a  fleet,  of  which  the 
Romans  had  been  long  deftitute.  With  this  he  delign- 
ed  to  pafs  over  into  Africa  ;  but,  it  being  furprifed  and 
burnt  by  the  enemy,  he  liimfelfwas  foon  after  murder- 
ed by  one  Ricimer  a  Goth,  who  had  long  governed 
every  thing  with  an  abfolute  fway.  After  tJie  death 
of  Marjorianus,  one  Anthemius  was  raifed  to  the  em- 
pire :  but  beginning  to  counteraft  Ricimer,  the  latter 
openly  revolted,  befieged  and  took  Rome  ;  where  he 
committed  innumerable  cruelties,  among  the  reft  put- 
ting to  death  the  unhappy  emperor  Anthemius,  and 
raifing  one  Olyblus  to  the  empire.  The  tranfaiSions 
of  his  reign  were  very  few,  as  he  died  focn  after  his  ac- 
ceifion.  On  his  death  one  Glyccrius  ufurped  the  em- 
pire. He  was  depofed  in  474,  and  one  Julius  Nepos 
had  the  name  oi  emperor.  He  was  driven  out  the  next 
year  by  his  general  Oreftes,  who  caufed  his  fon  Augu- 
ilus  or  Auguftulus  to  be  proclaimed  emperor.  But 
the  following  year,  476,  the  barbarians  who  ferved  in 
the  Roman  armies,  and  were  diftinguifhed  witli  the 
title  of  allies,  demanded,  as  a  reward  for  their  fervices, 
the  third  part  of  the  lands  in  Italy  ;  pretending,  that 
the  whole  country,  which  they  had  fo  often  defended, 
belonged  of  right  to  them.  As  Oreftes  refufed  to 
comply  with  this  infolent  demand,  they  refolved  to  do 
themfelves  juftice,  as  they  called  it  ;  and,  openly  re- 
volting, chofe  one  Odoacer  for  their  leader.  Odoacer 
was,  according  to  Ennodius,  meanly  born,  and  only  a 
private  man  in  the  guards  of  the  emperor  Auguftulus, 
when  the  barbarians  revolting, chofe  him  for  their  leader. 
However,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man  of  uncommon 
parts,  equally  capable  of  commanding  an  army  and 
governing  a  (late.  Having  left  his  own  country  when 
he  was  yet  very  young,  to  ferve  in  Italy,  as  he  was  of 
a  ftature  remarkably  tall,  he  was  admitted  among  the 
emperor's  guards,  and  continued  in  that  ftation  till  the 
prefent  year  ;  when,  putting  himfelf  at  tlie  head  of  the 
barbarians  in  the  Roman  pay,  who,  though  of  different 
nations,  had,  with  one  conient  chofcn  him  for  their 
leader,  he  marched  againft  Oreftes  and  his  fon  Augu- 
ftulus, who  ftill  refufed  to  give  them  any  (hare  of  the 
lands  in  Italy. 

As  the  Roman  troops  were  inferior,  both  in  num- 
lure  ef  the  ber  and  valour,  to  the  barbarians,  Oreftes  took  refuge 
mpire,  in  Paviaj  at  that  time  one  of  the  beft  fortified  cities  in 
Italy  :  but  Odoacer,  inverting  the  place  without  lofs  of 
time,  took  it  foon  after  by  alfault,  gave  it  up  to  be 
plundered  by  the  foldieis,  and  then  fet  fire  to  it  ;  which 
reduced  moft  of  the  houfes,  and  two  churches,  tu  alhes. 
Oreftes  was  taken  prifoner,  and  brought  to  Odoacer, 
v.ho  carried  him  to  Placentia,  and  there  caufed  him  to 
be  put  to  death,  on  the  2Sth  of  Auguft,  the  day  on 
which  he  had  driven  Nepos  out  of^Ravenna,  and  ob- 
liged him  to  abandon  the  empire.  From  Placentia, 
Odoacer  marched  ftraight  to  Ravenna,  where  he  found 
Paul,  the  brother  of  Oreftes,  and  the  young  emperor 
Auguftulus.  The  former  be  immediately  put  to  death  ; 
but  fparing  Auguftulus,  in  confideration  ot  his  youth, 
he  ftripped  him  of  the  enfigns  of  the  imperial  dignity, 
and  confined  him  to  Lucullannm,  a  caftle  in  Campa- 
nia ;  where  he  was,  by  Odoacer's  orders,  treated  with 
great  humanity,  and  allowed  an  handfome  maintenance 
to  fupport  himfelf  and  his  relations.  Rome  readily 
fubmitted  to  the  conqueror,  who  immediately  caufed 
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himfeli  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Italy,  but  would  not  R'Oi  • 
alfume  tlie  purple,  or  any  other  mark  of  the  imperial  ^"'' — "^ 
dignity.  Thus  failed  tlie  , very  name  of  an  empire  ia 
the  Weft.  Biitainhad  been  long  finre  abandoned  by 
the  Romans  ;  Spain  was  held  by  the  Goths  and  Sue- 
vi ;  Africa,  by  the  V'andah  ;  the  Burgundians, 
Goths,  Franks,  and  Alani,  had  ereded  feveral  te- 
trarchies  in  Gaul  ;  at  length  Italy  itfelf,  with  its  proud 
metropolis,  which  for  fo  many  ages  had  given  law  to 
tlie  reft  of  the  world,  was  enflaved  by  a  contemptible 
barbarian,  whole  family,  country,  and  nation,  are  not 
well  known  to  this  day. 

From  this  time,  Rome  has  ceafed  to  be  the  capital 
of  an  empire;  tlie  territories  of  the  pope,  to  whom  the 
city  is  now  fubjed,  being  inconfiderable.  The  origin 
of  the  pope's  temporal  power,  and  the  revolutions  of 
Italy,  are  related  under  the  article  Italy  ;  and  a  (ketch 
of  the  fpiritual  ufurpations  of  the  popes  may  be  feen 
under  the  articles  History,  fcft.  ii.  and  Rerorma- 
TioN  ;  and  likewife  under  the  various  hiftorical  articles 
as  they  occur  in  the  courfe  of  this  work.  ,4, 

It  is  thought  that  the  walls  of  modern  Rome  take  DefcriptrtW 
in  nearly  the  fame  e.\tent  of  ground  as  the  ancient  j  but  "'  """^'f" 
the  difference  between  the  number  of  buildings  on  this  '^°°"- 
fpot  is  very  great,  one  half  of  modern  Rome  lying 
wafte,  or  occupied  with  gardens,  fields,  meadows,  and 
vineyards.  One  may  walk  quite  round  the  city  in 
three  or  four  hours  at  moft,  the  circumference  being 
reckoned  about  13  Italian  miles.  With  legard  to  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  modern  Rome  is  alfo  great- 
ly inferior  to  the  ancient:  for,  in  1709,  the  whole  of 
thefe  amounted  only  to  138,568  ;  among  which  were  40 
biftiops,  2686  priefts,  3559  monks,  18 14  nuns,  393 
courtefans,  about  8000  or  90CO  Jews,  and  14  Moors, 
In  1 7 14,  the  number  was  increaled  to  143,000.  In 
external  fplendor,  and  the  beauty  of  its  temples  and  pa- 
laces, modern  Rome  is  thought  by  the  moft  judicious 
travellers  to  excel  the  ancient.  There  was  nothing  in 
ancient  Rome  to  be  compared  with  St  Peter's  church 
in  die  modern.  That  Rome  was"  able  to  recover  itfelf 
after  fo  many  calamities  and  devaftations,  will  not  be 
matter  of  furprife,  if  we  confider  the  prodigious  (urns 
that  it  has  fb  long  annually  drawn  from  all  countries  of 
the  Popilh  perfuafion.  Thefe  Aims,  tliough  ftill  confi- 
derable,  have  been  continually  decreafing  fmce  the  Re- 
formation. Thefurfaceof  the  ground  on  which  Rome 
was  originally  founded  is  furprilingly  altered.  At  pre- 
fent it  is  difiicult  to  diftinguilh  the  feven  hills  on  which 
it  was  firft  built,  the  low  grounds  being  almoft  filled  up 
with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  ftreets  and  houfes,  and 
the  great  quantities  of  earth  waflied  down  from  the  hills 
by  the  violence  of  the  rains.  Anciently  the  fuburbs 
extended  a  vaft  way  on  all  fides,  and  made  the  city  ap- 
pear almoft  boundlefs;  but  it  is  quite  otlierwife  now, 
the  country  about  Rome  being  alaioft  a  defert.  To 
this  and  other  caufes  it  is  owing,  that  tlie  air  is  none 
of  the  moft  wholefome,  efpecially  during  tlie  fummer 
heats,  when  few  go  abroad  in  the  day-time.  No  city 
at  prefent  in  the  world  furpalTes,  or  indeed  equals, 
Rome,  for  the  multiplicity  of  fine  fountains,  noble 
edifices,  antiquities,  curiofities,  paintings,  ftatues,  and 
fculptures.  The  city  ftands  on  the  Tiber,  10  miles 
from  the  Tufcan  fea,  380  from  Vienna,  560  from  Pa- 
ris, 740  from  Amrterdam,  810  from  London,  and 
900  £iom  Madrid,  The  Tiber  is  fubjeit  to  fre- 
3  M  »  queue 
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R.nit.     qtient  inundations,  by  which  it  often  does  great  da- 
■^■^■""^  maiji:.     A  Im.iU  part  of  the  city  is  feparated  from  the 
other  by  the   river,  and  is  tlierefore  c.illed  Tr.ivtJ}:rt, 
or   beyond    the    Tiber.     There    are    fevcral    bridges 
over  the  river,  a  great  number  rf  towers  on  the  walls, 
and  20  gates.     The  remains  of  Rome's  ancient  gran- 
deur confill  of   llatP.es,    cololTufes,    temples,    palaces, 
iheatres,  naumachias,  triumphal  arches,   circufes,  co- 
lumns, obelifks,  fountains,  aqueduas,maufolcums,  ther- 
nix  or  hot-baths,  and    other   llruclures.     Of  modern 
buildings,  the  fplendid  churches  and  palaces  are  the 
moll  remarkable.     Mr  Addifjn  fays,  it  is  almort  im- 
poiTible  for  a  man  to  form  in  his  imagin.;tion  fuch  beau- 
tiful and  glorious  fcenes  as  are  to  be  met  wiili   in  fe- 
vcral of  the  Roman  churches  and  chapels.     This  gen- 
tienian  tells  us  alfo,  that  no  pait  cf  the  antiquities  ol 
Ilrme  plcafed  him  fo  much  as  the  ar.cient  ftatues,  ol 
v.hich  thsre  is  ftill  an  incredible  variety.     Next  to  the 
ftJtues,  he  fays,  there  is  nothing  more  furprifmg  than 
the  amazing  variety  of  ardent  pillars  of  fo  many  kinds 
cf  marble.     Rome  is  faid  to  be  well   paved ;  but  not 
■well  lighted,  nor  kept  very  clean.     Two-thirds  of  the 
houfes  are  the  property  of  the  churches,  convents  and 
alms  houfes.     Proteftants  are  not  obliged  to  kneel  at 
tl;e  elevation  of  the  heft,  or  at  meeting  the  eucharift 
in  the  ftrcets  ;  and  they  may  have  fleih- meat  always  at 
the  inns,  even   during  Lent.     Here   are   many  acade- 
mies for  promoting  arts  and  fcienccs,  befidcs  the  uni- 
verfity.     The  carnival  here  is   only   during  the  eight 
days  before  Lent,  and  there  are  no  fuch  fcenes  of  riot- 
as   at  Venice  :   proft  tutes,   however,    arc    publicly  to- 
lerated.    To  maintain  good  order,  there  is  a  body  of 
SCO  Sbirri,  or  Halberdeers,  under  their   barigella,  or 
colonel.    There  is  little  or  no  trade  carried  en  in  Rome, 
but  a   vaft  deal  of  money  is  fpent  by  travcllets  and 
•.ihcr  ftrangeri.     The  principal  modern   ftruilures  are 
the  church  of  St  Peter,  and  the  c  ther  churches ;  the 
aquedufls  and   fountains ;  the  Vatican,  and  the  other 
palaces  ;  the  Campidolio,  where  the  Roman  fenate  re- 
Tides,  &c.     The  principal  rema'ns  of  antiquity  are  the 
pila  miliaria  of  fine  marble ;  the   cquellrian  brais   fta- 
;ue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus;  the  marble  monu- 
ment of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus  ;  marble  buds 
of  the  emperors  and  their  conforis;  three  biick  arches 
ef  the  temple  cf  Peace,  built  by  the  emperor  Vefpa- 
fian ;  the    triumphal    arch    of    Septimus  Severus  and 
of   Gallicnus ;    the    circus    of    Antoninus    Carac.illa  ; 
fome  parts  of  the  cloaca-maxima;  the  cohimna  Anto- 
nina,  reprefentinj;  the  principal  a<flions  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius;  the  columna  Trajani,  or  Trajan's  pillar  ;  fome 
fragments  of  the  curia,  or  palace  ff  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  of  Nerva's  forum  ;  the  maufoleum    of  Auguflus, 
in   the  Strada  Pent  fici ;  the  remains  cf  the  enipeior 
Ssverus's  tomb  witluuit  St  John's   gate  ;  the  pyramid 
(  f  C:irus  Cclius  near  St  Paul's  gate  ;  the  pnrpliyry  cof- 
fin ot  St  Helen,  ar.d  the  riiginal  flatue  of  Conftan'ins 
ilie  Great,  in  the  church  of  St  John  of  Lnteran  :  a  font 
of  oric'tal  gr.ir.ite,  in    tl-.c   chapel  cf  St  Giovanni  in 
fonte,  faid  to    have   been  ciciflcd   by  Cnnftaniine   the 
Great;    an    Egyptia;j    cbdilk  n.ar    the  church  of  St 
Maria  Maggiorc  :  ih;  fbstely   remains  of  Diocle'.ian's 
baths;  the   celebrated    Panthct  n ;  the   obellfk^    of  Se- 
foftri.   and  Auguftus  by  the  Clementine  college;  the 
church,  of  Sc  Paul  fuori  dcil  i  Mura,  faid  to  hive  bccji 
fcuil:  by  CoulVintiiu  the  Gre.it;  the  Farncfe  Hercu- 
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los,  in  white  marble,  ot  a  Cnlollian  fize  and  cxquifTle    Rortmey 
workmanfhip,  in  a  court  of  the  Favnefe  palace,  and  a.n       ^  H 

admirable  group  cut  out  of  one  block  of  marble,  in  '"    ^ 

another  court  of  the  fame  palace,  Hell  Jes  thefe  there 
are  a  great  many  nmrc,  which  our  bounds  will  not 
allow  us  to  take  any  further  notice  of.  Hero  is  a 
preat  number  of  rich  and  well-regulated  hofpitals. 
Near  the  church  (>f  St  Scballi.ino  r.lle  Catacombe,  arc 
the  molt  fpacious  ol'  the  catacomb^  where  the  Chri- 
ftians,  who  never  burned  their  dead,  and  fuch  of  the 
Pag-an  Romans  as  could  not  aiford  the  expence  of 
burning,  were  buiied.  Along  the  Via  Appia,  with- 
out St  Ssbaltian's  gate,  were  the  tombs  ot  the  prin- 
cipal families  of  Rome,  which  at  prefcnt  are  ufed  for 
cellars  and  ftorehcuies  by  the  gardeners  and  vine- 
dreffers. 

ROMNEV,  a  town  ot  Kent  in  England.  It  is  one 
of  the  clnque-port  towns,  and  is  fcated  on  a  marlh  of 
the  fame  name,  famous  for  feeding  cattle  ;  but  the  air 
is  very  unhealthy.  It  was  once  u  large  and  populous 
place,  but  the  retiilng  of  the  fea  has  reduced  it  very 
much  ;  however,  it  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

ROMORENTIN,  is  a  fmall  town  fituated  on  the 
river  Saudre,  in  the  tenitoty  of  Blifois  in  France,  f.i- 
mous  for  its  woollen  manufafture.  It  is  faid  to  be  a 
very  ancient  place  ;  and  the  Inhabitants  pretend  Uiat 
Ca;far  built  a  tower  here,  of  which  there  are  lllll  fome 
confiderable  remains.  They  have  a  mannfaclure  of 
ferge  and  cloth,  which  ia  ufed  tor  the  clothing  of  the, 
troops. 

ROMPEE,  or  RoMPU,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to 
ordinaries  that  are  reprefentcd  as  broken ;  and  to 
chevrons,  bends,  or  the  like,  whofc  upper  points  are 
cut  (iff. 

ROMULUS,  the  founder  and  firft  king  of  Rome. 
See  Rome,  n"  14. 

RONCIGLIONE,  is  a  town  rf  Italy,  in  the  Ec- 
clefiaflic  State,  and  Patrimony  of  St  Peter,  in  E.Long. 
13.  N.  Lar.  42.  12.  it  is  a  fmall  place,  but  had  a. 
pretty  good  tr.ide,  and  was  one  of  the  rich  ell  in  the 
province,  while  it  belonc^cd  to  the  dukes  of  Parma, 
which  was  till  1649,  v.hen  pope  Innocent  X.  became 
mailer  of  it,  and  it  has  ever  fince  continued  in  the  pof- 
fefTion  of  hisfucce/fors. 

RONDELETIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nngynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe 
of  which  the  order  -^  doubtful.  The  C  rolla  is  funnel- 
(liaped  ;  the  capfule  bilocu!  r,  in;erior,  and  polyfper- 
mous,  roundilli  and  cinwred. 

RONA,  one  ot  the  Hebrides  iflands,  is  reckoned 
about  20  leagues  dldant  fr;  m  the  north-eaft  point  ot" 
Nefs  in  Lewis — about  i  mile  long,  and  half  a  mile 
broad.  It  has  a  hill  in  the  weft  part,  and  is  only  vi- 
fihle  from  Lewis  in  a  fair  fummer's  day.  Thticisa 
chapei  in  the  ill.ind  dedicated  to  St  Ronm,  fenced  with 
a  (lone  w.dl  round  it.  This  church  the  natives  take 
care  X."  keep  veiy  neat  and  clean,  and  fweep  it  every 
day.  There  is  aa  altar  in  ir,  on  whii/li  there  lies  a  big 
plank  of  wood  about  tC'i  feet  lorg.  Every  foot  has  a 
h  lie  in  if,  and  in  every  hole  is  a  (lone,  to  which  the  na- 
tives afcribe  fev«ral  virtues  ;  one  nf  them  is  lingular  (as 
tlicy  li<y)  for  pinmotin^'  fpccdy  delivery  to  a  woman  in 
travel.  Th.e  inhabitants  a-e  extremely  ignorant,  and 
very  fuperllltious.     See  M-irU-t's  Defcrijtthn. 
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RONSARD    (Peter  de)  was  born    at  the  caftie  of  of  compofiiu-n  are  uich  (lays  Bruycre),  that  he  fesms 

Poiifonierc  in  VenJi  mois  ill  1524.     He  was  defcended  to  h:ive  written  aflcr  Ronlaid  :  there   is  hardl- aiiv'dif- 

of  a  noble  family,  and  was  educated  at  Paris  in  the  col-  fcrcnce,  exce|  t  in  a  few  w.  rds,  between  Marct  and  us. 

lege  of  Navarre.     Academical  purfuits  not  fuiliig  his  Rnnfard,  and  tlie  authors  his  contemporaries,  did  more 

genius,  he  left  college,  and   became  page  to  the  duke  diflervice  than  gfod  to  ftyle  :  they  checked   its    cci:;fe 

of  Oileans,  who  refigned  him  to  James  Stuart,  king  of  in  the  advances  it  was  making  tow.-irds  perfectior,  and 

Scots,  married  to  Magdalene  of  France.     Ronl'ard  con-  had  like  to  liave  prevented  its  ever  attair.in?  it.     It 


is  furprifing  that  Marot,  v>-hofe  works  .-ire  fo"  natural 
and  eafy,  did  not  make  ilonlard,  who  was  fired  vith 
the  ftrong  eathufiafm  cf  poetry,  a  greater  poet  than 
either  Ronfard  or  Maret."  But  what  could  be  expect- 
ed from  a  man  who  had  fo  little  taftt,  that  he  called 


tinned  in  Scotland  with  King  James  upwards  of  two 
years,  and  afterwards  went  to  France,  where  he  was 
employed  by  the  duke  cf  Orleans  in  fevcral  negociations. 
He  accompanied  Lazarus  de  Baif  to  the  diet  of  Spires. 
Having  from  the  converfation  of  this  learned  man  im- 
bibed a  paffion  for  the  belles-lettres,  he  ftudied  the  Marot's  works  '  a  dunghill,  from  which  rich  grains  of 
Greek  language  with  Baif's  fon  under  Dorat.  It  is  gold  by  induQrions  working  might  be  drawn  :'  As  a 
reported  of  Ronfard,  that  his  pra>flice  was  to  lludy  till  fpecimcn  of  our  author's  intolerable  and  ridiculous  af- 
two  o'clock  In  the  morning;  and  when  he  went  to  bed,  teftation  of  learning,  which  wc  have  already  cenfured, 
to  awaken  Baif,  who  refumed  his  place.  The  mufes  Boileau  cites  the  following  vcrfc  cf  Ronfard  to  his 
poffcfled  in  his  eyes  an  infinity  of  charms  ;  and  he  cul-  miflrefs  :  EJles-v^us  pas  mafcule  cr.tek^h'it  ?  '  are  not  you 
tivated  them  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  acquired  tlie  ap-  my  only  cntelechia  r'  Now  cntelichla  is  a  word  pecu- 
pellation  of  the  Prince  of  the  Potts  ('f  his  time.  Hen-  liar  to  the  peripatetic  philofophy,  the  fenfe  of  wliich 
ry  II.  Francis  II.  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  leaded  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  fixed.  Hermalaos 
him  with  favours.  Having  gained  the  firft  prize  of  the  Barbarus  is  faid  to  have  had  recourfe  to  tlie  devil,  in 
'Jeux  Floratix,  they  thought  the  reward  promifed  below  order  to  know  tlie  meaning  of  this  new  teim  ufcd  by 
the  merit  cf  the  work,  and  the  reputation  of  the  poet.  i\riftotle  ;  but  he  did  not  gain  the  information  he 
The  city  of  Touloufe  caufed  a  Mnierva  of  malfy  filver  wanted,  the  devil,  probably  to  conceal  his  ignorance, 
of  confiderable  value  to  be  made  and  fentto  him.  This  fpeaking  in  a  faint  and  whlfpcring  fort  of  voice.  What 
prefent  was  accompanied  with  a  decree  declaring  him  could  Ronfard's  mifirefs  therefore,  or  even  Ronfard 
1  he  French  Poet,  by  way  of  diftinilion.  Ronfard  af-  himfelf,  know  of  it  ;  and,  what  can  cxcuie  in  a  man  of 
terwards  made  a  prefent  of  his  Minerva  to  Henry  11.  real  genius,  the  low  affe..Tation  of  ufing  a  learned  term, 
and  this  monarch  appeared  as  much  e'ated  with  this  becaufe  in  trutli  nobody  could  underfland  it.  He  ha;, 
mark  of  the  poet's  elleem  for  him,  as  the  poet  himfelf  however,  fome  pieces  not  deflitute  of  real  nieiit;  and 
could  have  been  had  he  received  the  prefent  from  his  there  are  perhaps  few  effuficns  of  tile  French  muf: 
lin-ereign.  Mary,  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  queen  more  truely  pcietical  than  his  T^owr  Rcr.fms  if  the  Tear, 
of  Sccts,who  was  equally  fenfibli:  of  Jiis  merit  with  tlie  where  a  moll  fertile  imagination  difplav  s  .ill  its  riches. 
Toulonefe,  gave  him  a  very  rich  fet  of  t.ible-plate,  Ronfard,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  was 
among  vhich  was  a  ve/Tel  in  the  form  of  a  rofebufli,  in  orders,  held  feveral  benefices  in  comnienJam  ;  and  he 
reprefenting  Mount  ParnalTus,  on  the  top  cf  which  was  died  at  Saint-Cofuie-les-Tours,  one  of  thefe,  December 


a  Pegafus  with  this  infcription  : 

A  RcnfarJ,  VApolhn  Jc  la  fourcc  des  mufes. 

From  the  above  two  anecdotes  of  him  may  cafily  be 
inferred  the  reputation  in  which  he  was  held,  and 
which  he    continued   to   keep   till  Malherbe  appeared. 


27.  1585,  being  then  61  yeaisofage.  He  appeared 
more  ridiculous  as  a  man  than  as  a  poet :  lie  was  parti- 
cularly vain.  He  talked  of  nothing  but  liis  family  and 
his  alliances  with  crowned  heads.  In  his  panegyrics, 
which  he  addreffes  to  himfelf  without  any  ceiemony,  Ix 
has  the  vanity  to  pretend,  that  from  Rorfard  is  derived 


His  works  poflefs  both    invention  and  genius  )  but  his  the  word  Riji^iiol,zo  denote  both  a  mufician  and  a  poet 

affeftation  of  everywhere  thrufting  in  his  leaniing,  and  together.     He  was  born  the  year  after  die  c!efeat  of 

of  forming  words  from  the   Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Francis    I.  before  Pavia:  "  Jull  as  heaven   (faid  he) 

different  provincialiims  of  France,  has  rendered  his  vcr-  wiflicd  to  indemnify  France  for  the  loffes  it  had  Aifiain- 


fification  difaa;reeable  and  often  unintcllit'ible. 

Rcnfjnl,  dii  Defpreaux,  par  une  autre  mcthode, 
Re^'ant  tout,  broud'ia  tout.  Jit  tin  art  a  fa  mode  ; 
£t  toutjois  long  temps  tut  un  hcureux  dejiin  ; 
Mais  fa  muf,  en  Frangois  porlant  Grec  et  Latin, 
fit  iliins  I  Jqefui-vant,  par  un  retour  grotefque, 
Tomler  de  fs  grands  mots  lefi/k  fedantejque. 


ed  at  that  place."  He  bluOied  not  to  tell  of  his  m- 
trigues.  AH  the  ladies  fought  after  him  ;  hut  he  ne- 
ver faid  that  any  oftliem  gave  him  a  denial  of  their  fa- 
vours. His  immoderate  indulgence  in  plealure,  joined 
to  his  literary  labours,  fcrvcd  to  liafler  his  i>ld  age. 
In  his  50th  year  he  was  weak  and  valetudinary,  and 
fubjcil  to  attacks  cf  the  gout.  He  retained  his  wit, 
his  vivacity,  and  his  rcadinefs  at  poetic  compofition,  10 


He  wrote  hymns,  odes,  a  poem  called  the  Franciad,    his  laft  moments.    Like  all  thofe  who  afpir?  after  pub- 


eclogues,  ep'gram-,  fo:;nets,  &c.  In  his  cdes  he  lakes 
bombalt  for  poetic.il  raptures.  He  wiHies  to  imitate 
Pindar  ;  and  labouring  t:>o  much  for  lofty  exprcf- 
fions,  he  lofcs  himfelf  in  a  cloud  of  words.  He  is  ob- 
icwxi  and  harlh  to  the  lad  degree  :  faults  which  he 
might  eafily  have  avoided  by  fludying  the  works  cf 
Marct,  who  had  before  he  wrote  brought  French  poe- 
try very  near  to  pcrfeflion.     "  Marot's  turn  and  ilylc 


r.or.f..<l 


lie  tllccm,  he  had  a  gre  it  number  of  admirers  and  fome 
enemies.  Though  Melin  de  Saint  Gcl.ii-  'ailed  at  him 
continually,  Rabelais  was  the  petfon  v.hom  he  moft 
dreaded.  He  took  always  care  to  inform  himfelf  where 
that  jnvi;il  rciflor  of  Meudon  went,  that  he  might  r.ot 
be  found  in  tlic  fame  place  with  him.  Il  is  reported, 
that  Vo'tairc  ailed  a  finiilar  part  with  regard  to  Peron*.  •  s<e  IV- 
of  wliofe  extemporary  fallics  aud  I'.n  moshz  v.as  minh  ron. 

afr.tid. 
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ROOD,  a    quaiiiity 
perches  or  the  touilli  part  of  an  acre 


out  a  VI 


lible  root"  is.  like    a  man  abroad  witliout  his 


SiGuitivn. 


to  flwell  with  him 


Stnauros  } 
on  various 
kinds  of 
rcxjft. 


prels 

enjoy  his  protection  and  iociety, 
■rfrfum  was  ufed  in  the  lame  ienfe  by  the  Romans. 
To  be  within  our  walls  rather  cxpreffes  the  being  in 
our  polieirion  :  a  roct"  therefore  is  not  only  an  elTential 
part  of  a  houfe,  but  it  even  teems  to  be  its  charaileril- 
tic  fe  iture.  The  Greeks,  who  have  perhaps  excelled 
all  nations  in  talk,  and  who  have  given  the  molt  per- 
feft  model  of  architedonic  ordonnance  within  a  certain 
limit,  never  ereiftod  a  building  which  did  not  exhibit 
this  part  in  the  diftinaell  manner;  and  though  they 
borrowed  much  of  their  model  from  the  orientals,  as 


fimilar  iblecifms  in  talle.  4 

The  architcft  is  anxious  to  prefent  a  fine  objeft,  and  Little  at- 
a  very  fimple  outline  difculfes  all  his  concerns  witli  the  """on 
roof.     He  leaves  it  to  the  carpenter,  whom  he  frequent-  ^^i,;,^^, 
ly  puzzles  (by  his  arrangements)  with  coverings  almoft  ,q  this  part 
impoffible  to  ejccute.     Indeed  it  is  feldom  that  the  idea  of  3  build 
of  a  roof  is  admitted  by  him  into  his  great  compoli-  ing. 
tions  ;  or  if  he  does  introduce  it,  it  is  from  mere  affec 
tation,  and  we  may  fay  pedantry.     A  pediment  is  fre- 
quently ttuck  up  in  the  middle  of  a  grand  front,  in 
a  lituation  where  a  roof  cannot  perform  its  office  ;  tor 


will  be  evident  to  any  who  compares  their  architefture  the  ram  that  is  fuppofed  to  flow  down  its  fides,  mull 

wi-h  the  ruins  of  Perlepolis,  and    of  the  tombs  in  the  be  received  on  the  top  of    the  level  buildings  which 

m.^untains  ot  Sciras  they  added    that   form  of    roof  flank  it.     This  is  a  manifeft  incongruity.      The  tops 

v'hich  their  own  climate  taught  them  was  necefTsry  for  of  drclfed  windows,  trifling  porches,  and  fometimes  ;i 

th'eltering   them  from  the   rains.     The  roofs  in  Perlia  projeding  portico,  are  the  only  fituations  in  which  we 

and  Aiabia  aie  flat,  but  ihofe  of  Greece  are    without  Jce  the  figure  of   a   roof    correfpond    with    its  office. 

eicep-Jon  Hoping.     It  feems  therefore  a  grofs  violation  Having  thus  loft  light  of  the  principle,  it  is  not  fur- 

cfthe  true  principles  of  tafte  in  architefture  (at  leaft  pnling  that  the  draughtfman    (for  he  thould  not  be 

in  the  regions  of  Europe),  to  take  away  or  to  hide  the  called  archited)  runs  into  every  whim  :    and  we  fee 

roof  of  alioufe ;  and  it  mull  be  afcribed  to  tliat  rage  for  pediment  within  pediment,  a  round  pediment,  a  hol- 

novclty  which   is  lb  powerful  in  the  minds  of  the  rich,  low  pediment,  and    the   greateft    of  all  abfurditie?,   a 
Our  anceftor^  feemed  to  be  of  a  very  different  opinion. 


Nothing  could  ever  reconcile  us  to 


and  turned  their  attention  to  tlie  ornamenting  of  their 


roofs  as  much  as  any  other  part  of  a  building.  Tiiey 
Ihowed  the.-n  in  the  moft  confpicuous  manner,  running 
them  up  to  a  great  height,  broke  them  into  a  thoufand 
fanciful  Ihapes,  and  lluck  them  full  o{  highly  dreifed 
windows.     We  laugh  at  this,  and   call  it  Gothic  and    concealment  of  this  cover  by  parapets,  baluftrades,  and 


broken  pediment. 

the  fight  of  a  man  with  a  hat  without  its  crown,  be- 

caufe  we  cannot  overlook  the  ufe  of  a  hat.  5 

But  when  one  builds  a  houfe,  ornament  alone  will  Advan- 
not  do.     We  mud  have  a  cover  ;  and  tJie  enormous  ex-  "y^'  "fa 


pence  and  other  great  inconveniences  which  attend  the    'S"  P'*«"* 


.1 
Error  of 
sir  Chrif- 
toplur 
^^■rcn  in 
the  roof 
of  Sc  Haul' 
Lundon. 


clumfy  ;  and  our  great  architeds,  not  to  offend  any  more  fcreens,    have  obliged  architects   to  conlider  tlie  pent 

in  this  way,  conceal  the  roof  altogether  by  parapets,  ba-  roof  as  admiffible,  and  to  regulate  its  form.     Any  man 

lultrades,  and  other  contrivances.     Our  forefathers  cer-  of  fenfe,  not  under  the  influence  of  prejudice,  would  be 

lainly  did  offend  againft  the  maxims  of  true  tafte,  when  determined  in   this  by  its  fitnefs  for  anfwering  its  pur- 

they  enriched  a  part  of  a  houfe   with  marks  of  elegant  pofe-     A  high  pitched  roof  will  undoubtedly  fhoot  off 

habitation,  which  every  fpcdator  mult  know  to  be  a  the  rains  and   Inows  better  than  one   of  a  lower  pitch, 

c'lmberfome  garret:  but  their  fuccelfors  no  let's  offend,  The  wind  will  not  fo  eallly  blow  the  dropping  rain  in 

who  lake  off  the   cover  of  the  houfe  altogether,  and  between  the  flates,  nor  will  It  have  fo  much  power  to 

make  it  impoffible  to  know  whether  it   is  net  a  mere  ftrip  them  off.     A  high  pitched  roof  will  exert  a  fmall- 

tkrecn  or  colonnade  we  are  looking  at.  er  thrutl  on  the  walls,  both  becaufe  its  flrain  is  lefs  ho- 

Wc  cmnot  help  thinking  that  Sir  Chriftophcr  Wren  rizontal,  and  becaufe  it  will  admit  of  lighter  covering, 

erred  when  he  fo  induftrioufly  concealed  the  roof  of  But  it  is  more  expenfive,  becaufe  there  is  more  of  it. 


St  P.iul's  church  in  London.  The  whole  of  the  upper 
order  is  a  mere  fcreen.  Such  a  quantity  of  wall  would 
,  have  been  intolerably  offenlive,  had  he  not  given  it  fume 
appearance  of  habitation  by  the  mock  windows  or 
nitches.     Even  in  this  ftate  it  is  glof  my,  and  it  is  odd, 


6 

Remarks 
un  tlie 
(tiangcsiB 


It  requires  a  greater  fvie  of  timbers  to  make  it  equally 
ftrong,  and  it  expcfes  a  greater  lurface  to  the  wind. 

Ther«  have  been  great  changes  in  the  pitch  of  roofs  : 
our  forefathers  made  them  very  high,  and  we  make 
them  very  low.  It  does  not,  however,  appear,  that  this 
and  is  a  pnjzle  to  every  fpedator — Tlure  fhould  be  no  change  has  been  altogether  the  effed  of  principle.  In  the  pitch 
pu/./le  in  the  defign  of  a  building  any  more  than  in  a  the  liniple  unadorned  habitations  of  private  perfons,  of  '°°^^ 
difcourfe.  It  has  been  f.iid  that  the  double  roof  of  the  every  thing  c<imes  to  be  adjufted  by  an  experience  of 
great  churches  whicli  have  aifles  is  an  incongruity,  inconveniences  which  have  refultcd  from  too  low  pitch- 
looking  like  a  houfe  Handing  on  the  top  of  another  ed  roofs  ;  and  their  pitch  will  always  be  nearly  fuch  as 
boufe.  But  there  is  not  the  leaft  occafion  for  fuch  a  fuits  the  climate  and  covering.  Our  architeds,  how- 
thought.  We  know  th.it  the  aifle  is  a  fhed,  a  cloifter.  ever,  go  to  work  on  different  principles.  Their  pro- 
Siippofe  only  that  tlic  lower  roof  or  fhed  is  hidden  by  fefled  aim  is  to  make  a  beautiful  objed.  The  fources 
.1  b.dulrade,  it  then  becomes  a  portico,  againlt  which  of  the  pleafures  ariling  from  what  we  call  tajle  are  fo 
the  connoiffeur  has  no  objection :  yet  tlicre  is  no  differ-  various,  fo  complicated,  and  even  fo  whimfical,  that  it 
4  is 
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UooF.  is  almoft  in  vain  to  look  for  principle  in  the  rules  adopt- 
'"^'^'"'^  ed  by  our  profefled  architeds.  We  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  much  of  their  pradtice  refults  from  a  pedantic 
veneration  for  the  beautitul  produftions  of  Grecian  ar- 
chite<5ture.  Sach  architeds  as  have  written  on  the 
principles  of  the  arc  in  refpeft  of  proportions,  or  what 
_  they  call  the  ordonnance,  are  very  much   puzzled  to 

And  of  the  make  a  chain  of  reafoning  ;  and  the  moft  that  they 
Greek  ar-  have  made  of  the  Greek  architeflure  is,  that  it  exhibits 
chite<aure  a  nice  adjuftment  of  llrength  and  ftrain.  But  when  we 
"'•  confider  the  extent  of  this  adjuftment,  we  find  that  it  is 
wonderfully  limited.  The  whole  of  it  confifts  of  a 
bafement,  a  column,  and  an  entablature  ;  and  the  en- 
tablature, it  is  true,  exhibits  fomething  of  a  connexion 
with  the  framework  and  roof  of  a  wooden  building  ; 
and  we  believe  that  it  really  originateJ  from  this  in  the 
hands  of  the  orientals,  from  whom  the  Greeks  certainly 
borrowed  cheir  forms  and  their  combinations.  We  could 
eafily  (how  in  the  ruins  of  Perfepolis,  and  among  the 
tombs  in  the  mountains  (which  were  long  prior  to  the 
Greek  archile(5ture),  the  fluted  column,  the  bafe,  the 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  capital,  and  the  Doric  arrange- 
ment ot  lintels,  beams,  and  rafters,  all  derived  from 
unqueftionable  principle.  Tl;e  only  addition  made  by 
the  Greeks  was  the  pent  roof;  and  the  changes  made 
by  them  in  the  fubordinate  forms  of  things  are  fuch  as 
we  fhould  expeft  from  their  exquifite  judgment  of 
beauty. 

But  the  whole  of  this  is  very  limited  ;  and  the  Greeks, 
after  making  the  roof  a  chief  feature  of  a  houfe,  went 
no  fartlier,  and  contented  themfelves  with  giving  it  a 
flope  fuited  to  their  climate.  This  we  have  followed, 
becaufe  in  the  milder  climates  we  have  no  cogent 
reafon  for  deviating  from  it ;  and  if  any  architedl 
fhould  deviate  greatly  in  a  building  where  the  outline  is 
exhibited  as  beautiful,  we  (hould  be  difgufted  ;  but  the 
difgull,  though  felt  by  almoft  every  fpedlator,  has  its 
origin  in  nothing  but  habit.  In  the  profefled  architeft 
or  man  of  education,  the  difguft  arifcs  from  pedantry  : 
for  there  is  not  fuch  a  clofe  connexion  between  the  form 
and  ufes  of  a  roof  as  ihall  give  precife  determinations; 
and  the  mere  form  is  a  matter  of  indifference. 

We  fhould  not  therefore  repiobate  the  high-pitched 
roofs  of  our  anceftors,  particularly  on  the  continent  of 
the  ancient  Europe.  It  is  there  where  we  fee  them  in  all  the  extremity 
s  an  p£jyjg  fjfhion,  and  the  t.ifte  is  by  no  means  exploded  as  it 
is  in  England.  A  baronial  caftle  in  Germany  and  France 
is  feldom  rebu'lt  in  the  pure  Greek  llyle,  or  even 
like  the  modern  houfes  in  Britain  ;  the  high  pitched 
roofs  are  retained.  AVe  fhould  not  call  them  Gothic, 
and  ugly  becaufe  Gotliic,  till  we  (how  their  principle  to 
be  falfe  or  taftelefs.  Now  we  apprehended  that  it  will 
be  found  quite  the  reverfe  ;  and  that  though  we  cannot 
bring  ourfelves  to  think  them  beautiful,  we  ought  to 
think  them  fo.  The  conftruiflion  of  the  Greek  archi- 
tefture  is  a  transference  of  the  pradices  that  are  necef- 
fary  in  a  wooden  building  to  a  building  of  ftone.  To 
this  the  Greeks  have  adhered,  in  fpite  of  innumerable 
difliculties.  Their  marble  quarries,  however,  put  it  in 
Wp'  their  power  to  retain  the  proportions  which  habit  had 

rendered  agreeable.  But  it  is  next  to  impofTiblc  to  ad- 
here to  thefe  proportions  with  freeftone  or  brick,  when 
the  order  is  of  magnificent  dimenfions.  Sir  Chrillophcr 
Wren  faw  this  ;  for  his  mechanical  knowledge  was  equal 
to  his  tafte.    He  compofed  the  front  of  St  Paul's  church 


S 
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in  London  of  two  orders,  and  he  coupled  h!s  columns ;  «•"«''• 
and  ftill  the  lintels  which  form  the  architrave  are  of  fuch  '""''^''""*' 
length  that  they  could  carry  no  additional  weight,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  trufs  them  behind.  Had  he  made 
but  one  order,  the  architrave  could  not  have  carried  its 
own  weight.  It  is  impo(rible  to  execute  a  Doric  enta- 
blature ot  this  fize  in  brick.  It  is  attempted  in  a  very 
noble  front,  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  St  Petci(bargh. 
But  the  architect  was  obliged  to  make  tlie  multules  and 
other  projeifting  members  of  the  corniche  of  granite, 
and  many  of  them  broke  down  by  their  own  weight.  « 

Here  is  furely  an  error  in  principle.  Since  ftone  is  /\ndth.- 
the  chief  material  of  our  buildings,  ought  not  the  mem-  eff«"  "f 
hers  of  crnamenttd  architecffuie  to  be  refinements  on  °"''  "''"B 
the  effential  and  unaffeifted  parts  of  a  fimple  ftone-  "'"^" 
building.  Tl.ere  is  almoft  as  much  propriety  in  the 
architefture  of  India,  where  a  d.  me  is  made  in  imita- 
tion of  a  lilly  or  other  flower  inverted,  as  in  the 
Greek  imitation  of  a  wooden  building.  The  principles 
of  m.ifonry,  and  not  of  carpentry,  (hould  be  fcen  in  our 
architeiflure,  if  we  would  have  it  according  to  tlie  rules 
of  juft  tafte.  Now  we  a(iirm  that  this  is  the  charac'ie- 
riftic  feature  of  what  is  called  the  Gothic  architecluie. 
In  this  no  dependence  is  had  on  the  tranfverfe  ftrength 
of  ftone.  No  lintels  are  to  be  feen  ;  no  extravagant 
projeiflions.  Every  ftone  is  pre(red  to  its  neighbcurs^ 
and  none  is  expofedto  a  tranfverle  ftraln.  The  Greeks 
were  enabled  to  execute  their  coloflal  buildings  only  by 
ufing  immenfe  blocks  of  the  hardeft  materials.  Tiie 
Norman  mafon  could  raile  a  building  to  the  fkics  with- 
out ufing  a  ftone  which  a  labourer  could  not  carry  to. 
the  top  on  his  back.  Their  archite<fts  ftudied  the  prin- 
ciples of  equilibrium  ;  and  having  attained  a  wondciful 
knowledge  ol  it,  they  indulged  themfelves  in  exhibiting 
remarkable  inftances.  We  call  this  fahe  talle,  and  My 
that  the  appearance  of  infecurity  is  the  greateft  fault. 
But  tills  is  owing  to  our  habits :  our  thoughts  may  be 
faid  to  run  into  a  wooden  train,  and  certain  limple 
maxims  of  carpentry  are  familiar  to  our  im.iglnation  ; 
and  in  the  careful  adherence  to  thefe  confifts  the  beauty 
and  fymmetry  of  the  Greek  architeflure.  Had  we  beea 
as  much  habituated  to  the  equilibrium  of  prclfure,  this 
apparent  infecurity  would  not  have  met  our  eye  :  we 
would  have  perceived  the  ftrength,  and  we  fliould  have 
relifhed  the  ingenuity.  jo 

The    Gothic  architciflure  is  perhaps  intitled  to  the  Raticml 
name  of  rational  architeflure,  and  its  beauty  is  founded  nature  cf 
on  the  charafteriftic  diftIn(5)ion  of  our  fpecies.     It    de- '•"  9°'*"^ 
ferves  cultivation:  not    the    pitiful,  fcrvile,    and    un-         ' 
fkllled  copying  of  the  monuments  ;  this  will  produce 
incongruities  and  abliirdlties  equal  to   any  that   have 
crept  into  the  Greek  architefliire  :  but  let  us  examine 
with   attention   the  nice  difpofition  cf  the  groins  and 
fpaundre's  ;  let  us  ftuJy  the  tracery  and  knots,  net  as 
ornaments,  but  as  ufelul  members  ;  let  us  obferve  how 
they  have  made   their  walls  like  honey-combs,  and  ad- 
mire their  ingenuity  iis  we  pretend  to  admire  the  inftincc 
infufed  by  the  great  architefl  into  the    bee.     All  this 
cannot  be  underlkod  withont  mechanical  knowledge  ;  a 
thing  which  few  of  our  piofetliotal  architefls  have  any 
fhare  of.    Thus  would  arch  tciftonic  tafte  be  a  mark  of 
(kill ;  and  the  pcrfon  wh>  prefents  the  defign  of  a  build- 
ing would  know  how  to  execute  it,  without  commiting 
it  entirely  to  the  maf^n  and  carpenter. 

Thefe  obfirratior.s  are  net  a  digrciTlan  from  our  fub- 
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rm     r  •     -1     „f  ^niiial  nrefliireand  equi-  that  a  cei'ing  is  only  to  keep  off  the  Jnfl,  or  the  (lior 

jcfl.     Tl«  f-«'"«  P"".^'P>"  °f '^""'/Xoo^^^^^^^^^^  ;  CO  be  trodden  under  toot,  and  th.t  wc  Ihould  have  nei-  ^ 

|.,-r.um  have  a  p  ace  .n  .oof.  ^"^'  -"^V    "ihJ  N^^^^^l,  ,her  cp.Ttments  .n  the  on.  nor  inlaid  wor.  or  carpets" 

a;:d  .f  they  had  been  as  '";     '  .^"^^^^^.  *'„Vi,en,  a  were  on  the  other.     The   aru^ure   of  u  ro-  f  may  there.orc 

und  Saracens  lecm  t.  ha^^.-  ""jud    u  h  o^  t  k'"  ^^  ^^  ^^,,,^i^^j  ^,.^„  ^^j  „,,d,  ,„  omam.ntal 

.I-Pl.cable  to  tlicr  F":P°f«.  ;  <=  ^"S^',  .^^we  a  e  fami-    feature.    This  ha.  been  done  even  in  Italy.  The  cha,-ch 
...odea  bu^drngs  a,Jar  lap  r  <.  to  what  ue^.re  1  ^^^^    ^  .  ^^   ^^^^^^  .^  ^^  _^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

havly    acquainted    w,th,    '^^    ^e  b°U    ana  ,■    ,i^ens  :  but  .t  .null  be  acknowledged,  that  t!ic  forms 

churches  "'11  "n^'^-^g   '"  V.  ,?hitSre       I  .e  coin-  o\  the  principal  frames  of  thefe  roofs  whicl>  refembk 

"'"'^?7  f  C^^^  tU   bridef  f  Orle;„s  and  the  thofe  of  our  Modern  budduigs,  ar.-  very  ur.fit  for  agrec- 

uesuled   .n   bu  ahn^     '^   ''J^.^f;^  ' '  ^^  „f  ,,,,,,  able  ornament.  As  we  have  already  obferved,  our  imagi- 

n;"- 1  "  °  w  "v?'  The'ua  mlntioned^is  a  dome  If  natiot>s  have  not  been  n,a.le  fufTxiently  famiU ar  whh  the 
.' o  fe.;  diametcr.'built  of  hr  planks  ;  and  there  is  not  pnncples,  and  we  are  rather  alarmed  taan  plealed  wuh 
.  Hece  of  I'mb.r  n  it  more  th;in  nine  feet  long,  a  foot  the  appearance  of  the  .mmenle  log.  of  t,mber  wh.ch 
"1        H        d  th    c   rc'ics  thick  *»'■'"  ^'^«  couples  ot  thele  roofs,    and  hang  over  our 

The  Norman  arc'h'irefls  frequently  roofed  with  ftone.  heads  with  every  appearance  of  weight  and  danger  It 
Their  wcodcn  roof,  were  in  general  very  f.mple  and  .s  quite  otherwUe  w.h  the  mgemous  roofs  of  the  Ger- 
tho^r  p'ofeffedaim  was  to  difpenfe  with  them  ahoge-  man  and  Norman  arch.tefls.  Sender  t.mbers.  later- 
her  Fond  of  th.ir  own  fcience,  they  copied  nothmg  laced  w.:h  great  lyn.metry,  and  thrown  by  necefluy  m- 
from  a  wooden  building,  and  ran  into  a  l\nnlar  fault  to  h^ures  wh.ch  are  natu-ally  pretty,  form  a.together 
^vich  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  parts  of  their  buildings  an  objeft  wh.ch  no  carpenter  can  vew  wuhout  plea- 
which  were  necelfarily  of  timber  were  made  to  im.taie  iure.  And  why  Ihou Id  the  genden>an  refule  h.mfelt 
ftone-baildings;  and  Gothic  ornament  conf.rts  in  cram-  the  fame  pleafure  of  beho.du.g  fcenufic  mgenu.ty  ? 
nin-  every  thing  full  of  arches  and  Ipaundrels.  No-  The  roof  .s  m  fa^  the  part  o  the  b.dd,  g  whtch 
ihi-t^'  fife  is  to  b%  feen  ia  the.r  timber-works,  nay  even  requires  the  greatell  degree  01  fluU,  and  where  fcieucs 
.A  'thcr  fculpture.  L^ok  at  any  of  the  maces  or  wi.l  be  of  more  lerv.ce  thar.  ,n  any  other  part.  The 
icen-rcs  a.ll  to  be  found  about  the  old  cathedrals  ;  Uiey  archited  leldom  knows  mudi  <,t  the  matter,  and  leaves 
'  ;.,        n       .  the  tafk  to  the  carpenter.     The  carpenter  conliders  the 

arc  lilvcr  Itecpie--.  ....       ^^    .  r  c         l  1/1  £  v 

But  there  anp-ars  to  have  betn  a  rivallhip  in  old    framing  of  a  great  ro..f  as  the  touchllone  of  his  ait  ; 
times  bnween  the  mafons  and  the  carpenters.     Many    and  nothing  indeed  tends  fo  much  to  fhow  h.s  judge- 
cf  the  baronial  halls  arc  of  prodigious  width,  and  are    ment  and  li.s  fcrtihty  of  relource. 
roo'ed  w.th   timber:  and  the  caipenteis  appeared  to         It  mull  therefore  be  very  acceptable  to   the  artift  to 
ha-c  borrowed  mueh  knowledge  from  the  maions  cf   have  a  clear  view  ol   the  principles  by  wh-ch  this  diffi- 
thofe  times,  and  their  wide  roofs  are  frequently  con-    cult  problem  may  be  fnlved  in  the  beft  manner,  fo  that 
Il'ucled  with  great  ingenuity.     Their  aim,  like  the  ma-    the  root   may  have  all  thq  (trength  and  iecurity  that 
fons    was  to  throw  a  roof  over  a   very  wide   building    can  be  wilhed  for,  without  an  extravagant  expence  cf 
without  cmploving  great  logs  of  timber.    We  have  feen    timber  and  iron.     We  have  faid  that  mechanical  fJence 
roofs  60  feet  wide,  without  having  a  piece  of  timber  in    can  give  great  alTiaance  in  tnis  matter.     We  may  add 
it  above  10  feet  long  and  4   inches  fquare.     The  Par-    that  Che  framing  ot  carpentry,  wiietber  for  roofs,  floors, 
li  '"ment  Iloufe  and  Tron  Church  of    Edinburgh,  the    or  any  other   purpofe,  affords  one  of  the  moll  elegant 
ereat  hall  of  Tanuwav  caftlene.ar  Elgin,  are  fpecimens    and  molUatisladory  applications  which  can  be  made 
of  thofe  roofs.     They  are  very  numerous  on  the  conti-    of  mechanical  fcience  to  the  arts  of  common  lite.     Un- 
ncnt.    Indeed  Briuin  retains  few  monuments  of  private    fortunately  the  pradtical  artilf  is  feldom  poflcfled  even 
magnilkence.      Arillocratic   Hate  never  was  fo  great    of  the  fmall  portion  of  fcience  which  would  almoft  in- 
ih'cre;  and  the  laiKour  of  the  civil  wars    gave  moll    fuie  his  pradice  from  all  rilk  of  failure  ;  and  even  our 
of  the  performances  of  the  carpenter    to  the  flames,    moll  experienced  carpenters    have    feldom    any  more 
Weftniinfter-hall  exhibiis  a  fpccimen  of  the  falfe  talte    knowledge  than  what  aril'ei  fiom  their  experience  and 
ofUicN  rm.in  loofs.     It  contains  the elfential  parts  in-    natural  lagacity.     The  moll  aj-proveu  author  in  our 
deed,  very  properly  difpofed  ;  but  they  are  hidden,  or    language  is  Price  in  his   Britifh  Carpenter.     Matliurin 
intentionally  covered,  with  what  is  conceived  to  be  or-    Jouli'e  is  in  like  manner  the  author  moll  in  rep"te  in 
namental ;  and  this  is  an  imitatio.i  of  ilonc  arches,  cram-    France  ;  and  the  publications  of  both  thefe  authors  are 
mcd  in  betv.'cen  ilender  pillars  which  hang  down  from    void  of  every  appearance   of  principle.      It  is  not  un- 
thc  principal  frames,  trullts,  or  rafters.   In  a  pure  Nor-    common  to  fee  ih;  works  of  carpenters  of  the  greatell 
man  roof,  I'ueh  as  Tarnaway  hall,  the  ellential  parts  are    reputation  tumble  dovin,   in  confcquence  of  miilakes 
exhibited  as  ihir.gs  undeilVod,  and  iherelore  relifhed.    f  om  which  the  moll  elementary  knowledge  would  have 
They  are  rer.ncd  and  ornamented  ;  and  it  is  here  that    faved  them. 

the  inferior  '.iind  of  tafle  or  the  want  of  it  may  appear.  We  fliall  attempt,  in  this  article,  to  give  an  account 
And  here  we  do  not  mean  to  defend  ail  the  whims  of  of  the  leading  priuciplts  of  this  art  in  a  manner  fo  fami- 
owr  ar.cef;o.-s  ;  but  v.e  .".ifert  that  it  is  no  more  necelTary  liar  and  palpable,  that  any  perfon  who  knows  the  com- 
to  con'.'.der  the  mem'ters  of  a  roof  as  things  to  be  con-  mon  properties  ot  the  kvcr,  and  tlie  compofilion  of  nio- 
tcalcd  like  a  j'arret  or  privy,  than  the  members  of  a  tion,  Ihall  fo  far  underdand  them  as  to  be  aiiie,  on  every 
ceilin",  wliich  form  the  moft  beaut'ful  pait  of  the  occalion,  fo  to  difpofe  his  materials,  with  relJHrt  to  the 
Greek  architeifluie.  Should  it  be  fa-d  that  a  roof  is  llrains  to  wliicli  they  aie  to  be  cxp.f.d,  that  he  ihall 
only  a  t'vn!;  to  keep  olT  the  rain,  it  may  be  anfwcrcd,  always  know  tlic  efVeelive  llrain  on  every  piece,  and 
2  Ihall, 
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the  m;ateri.ils  which  he  employs 

It  is  evidint  that  ilie  wliolc  nuid:  depend  on  ll.e  prin- 
cipl-s  which  regulate  tlic  flrength  of  the  nii'.tiiials,  re- 
lative to  tlie  iiiaiiner  in  vhich  tliis  (lren"ih  is  exert- 
ed, and  the  manner  in  wliich  the  Ihain  is  laid  on  tlie 
piece  of  matter.  With  refpe»5t  10  the  firft,  this  is  not 
tlie  proper  place  for  conlid^ring  it,  and  we  mull  refer 
the  reader  t"  the  aricle  S~xfKGT:i  of  Matouh  in  Me- 


(liall,  in  nrft  cafes    be  ab  e  to  mal<e  the  difpofition    pofe  this  pillar  (landing  upright,  and   loided   above.     Roof, 
fuch  as  to  derive  the  gre.neft  poflTible  advantage  fiom    The  fupports  crifing  from  the  cement  wSi  <  bliquclyj  "**'~''''*^ 
"'         ■'  '    —'■-'■  ' -1— .-  j^i^jI  jijg  Jq^j  tj,„j5  cihcr  10  force  t!iem  aif.nder  late- 

rally, or  to  make  them  fiide  on  each  other:  either  of 
thefe  thinj^b  happening,  the  \vh'«le  is  crulhed  to  pieces. 
The  lefiftince  of  fibrous  materials  to  fuch  a  drain  i->  a 
little  more  intricate,  but  may  be  explainid  in  a  w.ir 
very  fimilar. 

A  piece  of  matter  of  .any  kind  may  alfo  he  deflroyeJ 
by  wrenching  or  twilling    it.     We  can  cafilv  form  a 
chntics.     We  liiali  jail  borrow  from  tJ-.at  article  tv>-o  or    notion   of  its  refillance  to  this  kind  of  ftiain  by  confi- 
tlircc  propolitions  fiii;ed  to  our  purpofe.  dering  what  would  happen  to  the  cylinder  ot  fm.iU  (hot 

The  force  with  which  the  materials  of  our  edifices,    if  treated  in  this  way. 
f^ofs,  floors,  machines,  ind  framings  of  every  kind,  re-         And  lallly,  a  beam,  or  a  bar  of  m;ta!,  or  a  pii?ce  of 
fill  being  broken  or  crulhed,  or  pulled  afunder,  is,  im-    (lone  or  t  ther  matter,    may  be    broken    traiilverielv. 
mediately  or  nitiniately,  the  cohcfion  of  their  particles.    This  will  happen  to  a  rafter  or  jiill  fupportcj  at  the 
When  a  weight  hangs  by  a  rope,  it  tends  ei'hcr  imn)e-    ends  when  overloaded,  or  to  a  beam  hiving  one  end 
diately  to  break  all  the  tibres,  ovcr-omi.!g  the  cohefion    (luck  fad  in  a  wall  and  a  load  laid   on   its  projeflintr 
among  the  particles  of  each,  rr  it   tends  to  pull  one    part.     'J'hi;  is  the  drain  to  which  m  itcrials  arc  molt 
parcel   of  them  trim  .tmong  the  rell,  with  which  they    commonly  expoied  in  roofs;  and,  unfortunatclv,  it   is 
.nre  joined.     This  union  of  the  fibres  ii  brnuj;ht  about    the   drain  which  they  are  the  lead  able  to  bear;  or  la- 
by  fome  kind  <f  gluten,  or  by  twidlng,  which   caufcs    thcr  it  is  the  manner  of  application  which  caufes  an  eic- 
them    to  liiiid  each  other  fo  hard  tlutt    any  one  will    ternal   force  to  excite  the  greated  p  .(lll>le  immediate 
break  rather  than  come  out,  fj  much  is  it  withheld  by    drain  on  the  particle;.     It   is  againd  th.is  that  the  car- 
fric'lion.     The  ultimate  relid^nce  is  tlierefore  the  cohe-    penter    mud  chiefly  guard,    avoiding  it   when  in  his 
fion  of  the  fibre;   the  force  or  drength  of  all  li'irous    power,  and,  in  every  cafe,  diminilhing  it  as  much  as        17 
materials,  fuch  as  timber,  is  exerted  in  much  the  fame    poflible.     It  is  neceffary  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  no-  Their 
manner      The  fibres  are  either  broken  or  pulhd  out    t'cn    of   the    great   weakncfs  of  materials  in  relation  ^^<*'<"'.'' 
from    among   the   red.     Metal-,  done,  glafs,  and  the    to   this    tranfverfe  drain.      But   we   fhall   do  nothing  J"  trlnf"" 
like,  re.'id  being  pulled  afunder  by  the  fimple  cohefion    niore,  referring  him  to   the   articles  SrR.iix,  Stress",  vcrfi 
of  their  parts.  SrRKNGxn.  firaint. 

The  force  which  is  neceffary  for  breaking  a  rope  or  I-^t  ACBD  (fig.  i.)  reprcfent  the  fide  of  a  beam  ''''" 
■wire  is  a  pioper  meafure  of  its  tlrength.  In  like  man-  projei^ing  horizontally  from  a  wall  in  which  ic  is  ^'•"'■'^XL. 
ner,  the  force  nccelTary  for  tearing  direiSly  afunder  any  'irmly  fixed,  and  let  it  be  loaded  with  a  weight  W 
rod  of  wood  or  metal,  breaking  all  its  fibres,  or  tearing  ap;. ended  to  its  extremity.  This  tends  to  break  it; 
them  from  among  each  other,  is  a  proper  meafure  ^"d  the  lead  refledion  will  convince  any  perfon  that  if 
of  the  united  Arengih  of  ail  thefe  fibres.  And  it  the  beam  is  equally  drong  throughout,  it  will  break  in 
is  the  fimplcd  drain  to  which  they  can  be  expofed,  the  line  CD,  e.-en  with  the  furface  of  the  wall.  It 
being  jud  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  forces  necefTiry  ^''H  "pen  :tt  D,  while  C  will  ferve  as  a  fort  of  joint, 
for  breaking  or  difengagiiig  each  fibre.  And.  if  tlie  round  which  it  will  turn.  Tlie  crofs  feflion  through 
body  is  not  of  a  fibrous  (huvfture,  which  is  the  the  line  CD,  is,  for  this  reafon,  called  \.hc  ffilhn  of 
cafe  with  metals,  doncs,  glafs,  and  many  other  fub-  fr-'ilure,  and  the  horizontal  line,  drawn  through  C  on 
fiances,  this  force  is  dill  equal  to  the  limple  fum  of  '.ts  under  furface;  is  called  the  ax'it  cf  frr.dure.  The 
the  cohefive  forces  of  each  particle  which  is  fcparated  '•'•''^^"■■c  is  made  by  tearing  afunder  the  fibres,  fuch  at 
by  the  frafturc.  Let  us  didinguilh  this  mode  of  exer-  -DE  or  IG.  Let  us  fuppofe  a  real  j'^int  at  C,  and 
tion  of  the  cohefion  of  the  body  by  the  name  of  its  Ab-    ^^'^^  ^''^  beam  is  really  fawed  through  along  CD,  .-.nd 


SOLUTE  Strength. 

When  folid  bodies  are,  on  the  contrary,  expofed  to 
great  comprcffion,  they  can  refid  only  to  a  certain  de- 
gree. A  piece  of  clay  or  lead  will  be  fqueejed  out  ; 
a  piece  of  frcedone  will  be  crulhed  to  powder;  a  be.tm 
of  wood  will  be  cripfled,  fweiling  out  in  the  middle, 
and  its  fibres  lofe  their  mutual  cnhffion,  after  which  it 
is  eafily  crulliod  by  the  load.  A  notion  may  be  firm- 
ed of  th.e  manner  in  which  :hefe  drains  aie  refUled  bv 


that  in  place  of  its  natural  fibres  threads  are  fubdituted 
all  over  the  ftclion  of  fraflure.  'I'lie  weight  now  tends 
to  break  thefe  threads ;  and  it  is  our  bufinefs  to  find 
the  force  necefTiry  for  this  purpcfe. 

It  is  evident  that  DC.\  may  be  confidered  bs  a  bend- 
ed lever,  of  wliich  C  is  the  fulcrum.  If/ be  the  force 
which  will  jud  balance  the  cohefion  of  a  thread  •when 
hung  on  it  fo  that  the  fnialleft  addition  will  break  it, 
v.'e  may  find  the  weight  which  will  be  fuflicient  for  this 


conceiving  a  cylindrical  pipe  filled  with  fm all  Hint,  well  P"'?"      '"'"f  ''"."S  °"  =''  ^^    ^>'  '"^'J'"?'  ,AC   :  CD 

ftakcn  together,  fo   that  e  ,ch  fphericlc  is  Iviug  in  the  =f-/  =  *'  ''."'^  '?,''"''  .^«  ''^^  ^^'^'S"'  ^^"'•"^''  ^^'"  J,"'^  ^'^^'''- 

clofed    m'anner    podlble,    that  is,    in    contafl  with   fix  t'^e  tlrca^^  by  hanging  ,  by  the  point  A.     This  i^^ves 

rthers   in  the  fame  vertical  plane  (this  being  the  pofi.  „5,_^^__.    If , he  weight  be  hung  en  at  .7,  the  force 


lion  in  which  the  lliot  will  take  the  lead  room).     Thus 

e.ch  truches  the  red  in  W-k  points :  Now  fuppofe  them  j"ft  fufiicicnt    for   Lr.-aking   the  fame  thread  will  be 

all  uni'ed,  in  thefe  fix  prints  only,  by  fome  cement.  CD 

This  affenibl.ige  will  dick  together  and  form  a  cylindrl-  ~       (Za 


In  like  manner  the  force  e,  which  ir.uft  be 


cal  pi'lar,  wl-ich  may  be  taken  out  of  its  mould.     Si^p-    hung  en  at  A  in  order  to  break  an  equally  ftrong  or  an 
Vol.  XVI.  3  N  equally 
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R^f  CF  very  diftin.lly  fcen,  if  we  attempt  to  break  a  piece  of      Koof. 

^^^^'^^^^'  equally  refifting  fibre  at  F,  mud  be  =:/Xq^.       ^nJ    coik  cut  into  the  lliape  of  a  beam  :  this  being  the  cafe,  '""'^''^^^ 

r  u  .1.        a  C  is  no:  the  centre  ol'fracturi;.     There  is  fome  point  f 
lo  on  ofall  the  rell  1  ■  v.  i-      u  .  u     ci  1  •  1  n       i    j        1 

If  we  fuppofe  all  the  fibres  to  exert  equal  ref.aances  wli.ch  hes  between  the  fibres  which  are  firetched  and 

at  theinftautoffraaure,   we  know,  from  the   fin.plcll  thole    that    are     coniprellcd.      Ih.s    hbre    .s    neither 

elements  of  mechanics,  that   the  re  f.  lb  nee  of  all,  the  iWhed  norfqnte/eJ  ;  and  th.s  pomt  .sdie  real  centre 

particles  in  the  line  CD,  each  a^ing  equally  in  its  own  of  f-.'^urc;  and  the  lever  by  which  a  hbre  Drehlls, 

place,  is  the  lame  as  if  all  the  inJividual  refinances  were  .s  not  DC,  but  a  ihortcr  one  D  .  ;  and  the  energy  ot 

united  in  the  rTiiddle  point  -.     N.nv  this  total  refifiance  the  whole  refinances  mull  be  lels  than  by  the  fecond 

is  the  refinance  or  Hrength/of  each  particle,  multiplied  "f  cment.     T.ll  we  know  die  proportion  between  the 

by  the  number  of  particles.     This  number  may  be  ex-  dilatability  and  comprellibiliiy  ol  the  i)arts,  and  the  re- 

prelTed  by  the  line  CD,  becaufc  we  have  no  reafon  to  lotion  between  the  dilatations  of  the  fibres  and  the  re- 

fiippofe  that  th°v  are  at  unequal  diftances.     Therefore,  hlUnces  which  they  exert  in  this  ftate  of  dilatation,  we 

in  comparing  different  leftions  together,  the  number  of  cannot  poUtively  fay  where  the  point  c  is  fituated,  nor 

particles  in  each  are  as  the  fcClions  thenifelvcs.  There-  ''■vhat  is  the  fum  ot  the  a^ual  refinances,  or  the  point 

fore  DC  may  reprefent  the  number  of  particles  in  the  where  their  adion  may  beluppofed  concentrated.     The 

line  DC     Let  us  call  this  line  the  depth  of  the  beam,  lornier  woods,  iuch  as  oak  and   chefnut,  may  be  fuppo- 

and  exprefs  it  by  the  fvmbol  d.     And  fince  we  are  at  fed  to  be  but  flightly  compreflible  ;  we  know  that  wiU 

prefent  treating  of  roofs  whofe  rafters  and  other  parts  low  and    otlier    loft  woods  are    comprellible.     Thefe 

are  commonlv'^of  uniform  breadth,  let  us  call  AH  or  lafi  muft  tlierefore  be  weaker:  for  it  is  evident,  that 

]U  the  breadth  of  the  beam,  and  exprefs  it  by  l,  and  tlie  fibres  which  are  in  a  ftue  ot  compreflion  do  not 

let  C  \  be  called  its  length,  /.     We  may  now  exprefs  refift  tlie  fradure.      It  it  well  known,  that  a  beam  of 

the  firength  of  the  whole  line  CD  by/x^,  and  we  willowmaybe  cut  through  from  C  to^  without  weak- 

may  fuppofe  it  all  concentrated  in  the  middle  point  ^.  ening  it  in  theleaft,ii  the  cut  be  filled  up  by  a  wedge 

Its   mechanical   energy,   therefore,   by  which   it  refills  oihard  wood  fiuck  in. 

the  energv  of  the  weight  iu,  applied   at  the  dirtance  /,        We   can   only  fay,   that  very  found  oak   and  red  fir 

is/.  CD.'C^,  while  the  momentum  of  w  is  w.  CA.  have  the  centre  ot  effort  fo  fituated,  that  the  abfolute 

We  muft  therefore  have/.  CD.  C-=a'.  CA,  orfJ.  id  firengtli  is  to  the  relative  ftrength  in  a  proportion  not 

=:zi'.  I,  and /J:  •7:-=  l:ld,  or//:  iv  =  2I :  d.      That  lefs  than  that  of  three  and  a  half  times  the  length   of 

is  twice  the  length  >'f  the  beam  is   to  its  depth   as  the  the  beam  to  its  depth.     A  fquare  Inch  of  found  oak 

abfolute  ftrength  of  one  of  its  vertical  planes  to  its  re-  ^'H  carry  about   8000  pounds.     If  this   bar  be  firmly 

lative  ftrength,  or  its  power  of  refitting  this  tranfverfe  fixed  in  a  wall,  and  projefl  12  inches,  and  be  loaded 

Iractuie.  ^t  the  extremity  wiih  200  pounds,  it  will  be  broken. 

It  is  evident,  that  wh;it  has  been  now  demonftrated  It  will  juft  b-ar  190,  its  relative  ftrength    being  ,V  of 
of  the  refinance  exerted  in  the  line  CD,  is  equally  true  its  abfolute  ftrength  ;  and  this  is  the  cafe  only  with  the 
of  every  line  parallel  to  CD,  in  the  thicknefs  or  breadth  fineft  pieces,  fo  placed  that  their  annual  plates  or  layers 
of  the  beam.     The  abfjlute  ftrength  of  the  whole  fee-  are   in    a  vertical  pofition.      A  larger   log  is   not  fo 
tion  of  fradlure  is  properly  reprefcnted  by  /:  d.  l>,  and  ft'ong  tranfverfely,  becaufe  its  plates  lie  in  various  di- 
ve ftill  have   2/  :  d=/'di  :  «■;   or   twice  the  length  of  redions  round  the  heart.  ^g 
the  beam  is  to  its  depth  as  the  abfolute  ftrength   to   the        Thefe  obfervations  are  enough  to    give  us  a  diftinft  p^aical 
relative  ftrength.     Suppofe  the  beam   12  feet  long  and  notion  of  the  vaft  diminution  of  the  ftrength  of  timber  inference, 
one  foot  deep;  then  whatever  is  its  abfolute  ftre'ngth,  when  the  ftrain  is  acrofs  k  ;  and  we  fee  thsjuftice  of 
the  24lh  part  of  this  will  break  it  if  hung  at  its  exlre-  the  maxim  which  we  inculcated,  that  the  carpenter,  in 
inity.  framing  roofs,  fhould  avoid  as  much  aspolfible  the  ex- 

But  even  this  is  too  favour.ible  a  ftatemcnt  ;  all    the  pofing  his  tim.bers  to  tranfverfe  ftra  ns.     But  this  can- 
fibres   arc    fuppofed  to  act  alike  in  ihe  inftann  of  frac-  not  be  avoided    in  all  cafes.     Nay  the  ultimate  ftrain, 
turc.     But   this   is  not  true.     At  the  inftant  that  the  arifing  from  the  very  nature  ol   a  roof,  is  tranfverfe. 
fibre  at  D  breaks,  it  is  ftretched  to  ihe  utmoft,  and  is  The  raiter;  mull  carry  their  own  weight,  and  this  tends 
exerting  its  whole  force.     But  at  this  inftant  the  fibre  to  break  them  acrofs  :  an  o  ik  beam  a  foot  dv-ep  will  not 
at_f  isnotfo  much   ftretched,  and  it  is  not  tlien  exert-  carry  its   own  weight  if  it  pr.jeft  more  than  60  iect. 
ing  Its  utmoft  force.     If  we  fuppofe  the  extenfion  of  BcGdes  this,  the  rafters  mult   cany  the  lead,  t)ling,  cr 
thefibrcstobeasthcirdiftance  from  C,  and  the  aflual  fiates.     We    muft    thcreiore  confider    this    tranfverfe 
exertion  of  each  to  be  as  their  extenfions,  it  may  eafily  ftrain  a  little  mire  particularly,  fo   as  tj   know  what 
b:  lliown  (fee  Strkkcth  and  Strain),  tliat  the   whole  ftrain  will  be  laid  on  any  pare  by  an  unavoid.iblc   load, 
refinance  istlic  f.ime  as  if  tlie  full  force  ofall  the  fibres  laid  on  either  at  that  part  or  at  any  other.  ^ 
were  united  at  a  point  r  diftant  from  C  by  one  tliird  of       We  have  hitherto  fuppof.-d,  that  the  beam  had  one  j:^-^^^ 
CD.     In  this  cafe  wc    muft  fay,     that     the    abfolute  of  its  ends  fixed  in  a  wall,  and  that  it  wis  loaded  at  the  when 
llrciigtli  is   to  the  relative  lirengih  as  three  times  the  other  end.     This  is  n  t  an  ufual  arrangement,  and  wasbeamsare 
)tiig;h  to  tl'C   depth  ;  fii  that  the  beam  is  weaker  than  taken  meiely  as  affjrding  a  fimi>k  application  of  the  fuppirtcd 

by   t;.e  former  ftatenic-.it  in   the  proportion  of  two  to  mechanical  principles.     It  ii  much  mo:e  ufiial  to  have  "'',,' "^V  f 

/  it  1  1  1  1    1       1    >•        1      :"i''  •O'iafa 

three.  the  beam  liipporlcd   at    the  ends,  ;!nd   loided    in   the.ji,  ^j^^  „„j^ 

Even   this  is  more   ftrength  than  experiment  jufti-  middle.     Let  the  bcaiii  FEGH  (fig.  2.)  reft  ('n  the  die,  &c. 

fies  ;  and  we  can  fee  an  evident  reafon  for  it.     When   prt  ps  E  and  G,  and  bo  loaded  at  its  middle  poii.t  C 

the   bear-    is   ftrained,  not  only   are  the    upper  fibres   with  a  weight   W.      It   is  required    to  detcrmir.e  the, 

firetched,  but  the  lower  Cbrca  aic  comprelfcd.     This  is   ftrain  at  the  ii^clim  CD  ?  It  is  plain  tluit  the  beam  will  -    - 

receive 
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Roof.  receive  the  fame  fuppi^rt,  and  fuffer  the  fame  ftrain,  if, 
""^  *"'  indead  of  th.  Iilocks  E  and  G,  we  fubftiiute  the  ropes 
Ey>,  G  h g,  going  over  the  pulleys/ and  _j,  and  loaded 
Willi  pri  per  wcightb  e  and  g  The  weieht  e  is  equal 
to  the  fupport  given  by  the  block  E  ;  and  g  is  equal  to 
the  fupport  given  by  G.  The  fiim  ot  e  and  g  is  equal 
to  W  ;  and,  on  whatever  point  W  is  hung,  the  weights 
e  ax\d  g  are  to  W  in  the  proportion  ot  DG  and  DE 
to  GE.  Now,  in  this  ilate  of  things,  it  appears 
tha'.  the  drain  on  the  feiftion  CD  aril'es  immediately 
from  the  upward  aftion  of  the  ropes  F/and  W  h,  or 
the  upward  preffions  of  the  blocks  E  and  G;  and  that 
the  office  of  the  weiuiht  W  is  to  oblige  the  beam  to  op- 
pofe  this  ftrain.  Things  are  in  the  fame  ftate  in  refpeft 
of  rtram  as  if  a  block  were  fubllituted  at  D  for  the 
weight  W,  and  the  weights  e  and  g  were  hung  on  at 
E  and  G  ;  only  the  dirertions  will  be  oppofite.  The 
team  tends  to  break  in  the  fection  CD,  becaufe  the 
ropes  pull  it  upwards  at  E  and  G,  while  a  weight  W 
holds  it  down  at  C.  It  tends  to  open  at  D,  and  C 
becomes  the  centre  of  frafture.  The  ftrain  therefore  is 
the  fame  as  if  the  half  ED  were  fixed  in  the  wall,  and 
a  weight  equal  to  g,  that  is,  to  the  half  of  W,  were 
hung  on  at  G. 

Hence  we  conclude,  that  a  beam  fupported  at  both 
ends,  but  not  fixed  there,  and  loaded  in  the  middle, 
will  carry  twice  as  mucli  weight  as  it  can  carry  at  its 
extremity,  when  the  other  extremity  is  fall  in  a  wall. 

The  ftrain  occafioned  at  any  point  L  by  a  weight 
W,  hung  on  at  any  other  point  D,  is  =  W  X 
DE 

^rrr  X  LG.  For  EG  is  to  ED  as  W  to  the  prefTure 
tG 

occafioned  at  G.  This  would  be  balanced  by  fome 
weighty  adfing  over  the  pulley  h;  and  this  tends  to 
break  the  beam  at  L,  by  acting  on  the  lever  GL.     The 

DE 
prefTure  at  G  is  W.  ^rpT,  and  therefore  the  ftrain  at  L 


DE 
W.^.LG. 

In  like  manner,  the  ftrain  occafioned  at   the 

DE 


point 


D  by  the  weight  W  hung  on  ther«,  is  W  —j^  X  DG  ; 

which  is  therefore  equal  to  i  W,  when  D  is  the  middle 
point. 

Hence  we  fee,  that  the  general  ftrain  on  the  beam 
arifing  from  one  weight,  is  proportionab'e  to  the  redf- 

,      r  1,                c  ^     ,,           ,-     "^^'-DEDG  . 
angle  of  the  parts  of  the  beam,  (tLr jr^ is  as 

DE.DG),  and  is  greateft  when  the  load  is  laid  on  the 
middle  of  the  beam. 

We  alfo  fee,  that  the  ftrain  at  L,  by  a  load  at  D,  is 
equal  to  the  ftrain  at  D  by  the  fame  load  at  L.  And 
the  ftrain  at  L,  from  a  load  at  D,  is  to  the  ftrain 
by  the  fame  load  at  L  as  DE  to  LE.  Thefe  are  all 
very  obvious  corollaries;  and  they  fuf?iciently  inform 
us  concerning  tiie  ftrains  which  are  produced  on  any 
part  of  the  timber  by  a  load  laid  on  any  other  part. 

If  we  now  fuppofe  the  beam  to  be  fixed  at  tlie  two 
ends,  that  is,  firmly  framed,  or  held  down  by  blocks 
at  I  and  K,  placed  beyond  E  and  G,  or  framed  into 
pofts,  it  will  carry  twice  as  much  as  when  its  ends  were 
free.  For  fuppofe  it  fawn  through  at  CD  ;  the 
weight  W  hung  on  there  will  he  juft  fufhcicnt  to  break 
it  at  E  and  G.     Now  reftore  the  oonnedlion  of  the  fec- 


tion CD,  it  will  require  another  weight  W  to  break  it 
there  at  the  fame  time. 

Therefore,  when  a  rafter,  or  any  piece  of  timber,  is 
firmly  conneiffcd  with  three  fixed  points  G,  E,  I,  it 
will  bear  a  greater  load  between  any  two  of  them  than 
if  its  conneclion  with  the  remote  point  were  removed  ; 
and  if  it  be  f.iflcned  in  tour  points,  G,  E,  I,  K,  it  will 
be  twice  as  ftrong  in  the  middle  part  as  without  the 
two  remote  connexions. 

One  is  apt  to  expect  from  this  that  the  joift  cf  a 
floor  will  be  much  ftiengthened  ;  by  being  firmly  built  in 
the  wall.  It  is  a  little  ftrcngthened ;  but  the  hold  which 
can  thus  be  given  it  is  much  too  Ihort  to  be  of  any 
fealible  fcrvice  ;  and  it  tends  greatly  to  Ihatter  the  wall, 
becaufe,  when  it  is  bi.nt  down  by  a  lo.id,  it  forces  up 
the  wall  with  the  momentum  of  a  long  lever.  Judici- 
ous builders  therefore  take  care  not  to  bind  the  jf>ifts 
ti^^ht  in  the  wall.  But  when  the  joills  of  adjoining 
rooms  lie  in  the  fame  diredion,  it  is  a  great  advantage 
to  make  them  of  one  piece.  They  arc  then  twice  as 
ftrong  as  when  made  in  two  lengths. 

It  is  eafy  to  deduce  from  thele  premiftes  the  ftrain  on  | 
any  point  which  arifes  from  the  weight  of  the  beam  it- 
felf,  or  from  any  load  which  is  uniformly  difFufed  over 
the  whole  or  any  part.  We  may  always  confider  the 
whole  of  the  weight  which  is  thus  uniformly  difFufeJ 
over  any  part  as  united  in  the  middle  point  of  that 
part ;  and  if  the  load  is  not  uniformly  diffufed,  we  may 
ftill  fuppofe  It  united  at  its  centre  of  gravity.  Thus, 
to  know  the  ftrain  at  L  arifing  from  the  weight  of  the 
whole  beam,  we  may  fuppofe  the  whole  weight  accu- 
mulated in  its  middle  point  D.  Alio  the  ftrain  at  L, 
arifing  from  the  weight  of  the  part  ED,  is  the  fame  as 
if  this  weight  were  accumulated  in  the  middle  point  d 
of  ED  ;  and  it  is  the  fame  as  if  half  the  weight  cf  ED 
were  hung  on  at  D.  For  the  real  ftrain  at  L  is  the 
upward  prelFure  at  G,  acting  b)  the  lever  GL.  Now 
call  the  weight  cf  the  part  DE?;  this  upward  prefTure 

.„  ,    ly.  dY.         \ex  DE 
wulbe-^Q-,  or-^— . 

Therefore  the  ftrain  on  the  middle  of  a  beam,  ari- 
fing from  its  own  weight,  or  from  anv  uniform  load,  is 

ED 
the  weight  of  the  beam  or  its  load  x-TTp-   x   DG;    that 

is,  half  the  weight  of  the  beam  or  load  muUiplied  or  aft- 

ED 
ing  by  the  lever  DG  ;  for  -^  is  4. 

Alfo  the  ftrain  at  L,  arifing  from  the  weight  of  the 
beam,  or  the  uniform  load,  is  f  the  weight  of  the  beam 
or  load  acting  by  the  lever  LG.  It  is  therefore  pro- 
portional to  LG,  and  is  greateft  of  all  at  D.  There- 
tore  a  beam  of  uniform  ftrength  throughout,  uniiormljr 
loaded,  will  break  in  the  middle. 

It  is  of  importance  to  know  the  relation  between 
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the  ftrains  arifing  from  the 
from    any  uniformly  diffufed 


weights 


of  the 


Rclati 


beams  or  ^tiatioa 
load,    and  the  relative  ii^f^V;",,,, 
ftrength.      We    have   already  feen,    that  the  relative  oMut'iL'  * 


and  the  rc- 
hlivc 


fdb.d 
ftrength   is  j~^,  where  m  is  a  number  to  be  difco 

vered  by  experiment  for  every  different  fpccies  of  mate-  '''■"?'" 
rials.     Leaving  out  every  circumftance  but  what  de- 
pends on  the  dimenlions  of  the  be.ini,  vi/.  d,  b,  and  /,  we 

'ee  that  the  relative  ftrength  is  in  the  proportion  of  —j-, 
3  N  z  tha: 
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tl  at  is,  as  the  breadth  and  the  fquare  of  the  depth 
dreiflly  and  the  length  invcrfd/. 

Now,  to  cunliJer  finl  ilie  ilrain  arifinj;  from  the 
weight  of  the  beam  itfclf,  it  is  evident  that  this  weight 
increifcs  in  the  fame  proportion  with  tlie  depth,  the 
breadth,  and  the  lenjicih  of  the  beam.  Therefore  its 
power  of  refilling  this  llr.iin  miift  be  as  ils  depth  diieifl- 
1)-,  and  the  fquare  cf  its  length  invcifely.  To  cimfidcr 
this  in  a  more  popular  manner,  it  is  pl;iin  that  the  in- 
creafe  of  breadth  mi^es  no  change  in  the  power  ot  re- 
filling  the  aaual  drain,  bccanfe  the  load  and  the  abfo- 
lute  llrangth  incrcafe  in  the  fame  proportion  with  the 
breadth.  ""But  by  increafing  the  depth,  we  increafe  the 
refilling  feftlon  in  the  fame  proportion,  and  therefore 
the  numb:r  of  refilling  fibres  and  the  abfolute  (Ircngth: 
but  we  alfo  increafe  the  weight  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion. This  makes  a  compenfation,  and  the  relative 
llrength  is  yet  the  fame.  But  by  increafing  the  depth, 
we  have  not  only  increafed  the  abfolute  flrcngth,  but 
alfo  its  mechanical  energy :  For  the  rcdllance  to  frac- 
ture is  the  fame  as  if  the  full  llrength  of  each  fibre  was 
eierted  at  the  point  which  we  called  tlie  centre  of  ef- 
fort ;  and  we  Ihowcd  that  the  dillance  of  this  from  the 
underfide  of  the  beam  was  a  certain  portion  (a  halt,  a 
third,  a  fourth,  &c.)  of  the  wl-.olc  depih  of  the  beam. 
This  dirtance  is  the  arm  of  the  lever  by  which  the  cohe- 
fion  of  the  wood  may  be  fuppofed  to  aft.  Theref  ire 
t>.is  arm  of  the  lever,  and  conlequently  the  energy  of 
the  refulance,  increafes  in  the  proportion  of  the  depth 
of  the  beam,  and  tliis  remains  uncompenfated  by  any 
i:icreafe  of  the  drain.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the 
power  of  the  beam  to  fullain  its  own  weight  increafes 
in  the  proportion  of  its  depth.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  power  of  withilanding  a  given  drain  applied 
at  its  extremity,  or  to  any  aliquot  part  of  its  length, 
is  diminilhed  as  the  length  increafes,  or  is  inverftly  as 
the  length ;  and  the  drain  arifing  from  the  weight 
of  the  beam  alfo  increafes  as  the  length.  Therefore 
the  pawer  of  relifting  the  drain  adually  exerted  on  it 
by  the  weight  cf  the  beam  is  inverfely  as  the  fquare  of 
the  length.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  power  of  a 
beam  to  carry  its  own  weight,  vaiies  in  the  proportion 
(f  its  depth  direftly  and  the  fquaic  of  its  length  in- 
verfely. 

As  this  drain  is  frequently  a  conrKlerable  part  of  tlic 
whole,  it  is  proper  to  confider  it  ap.irt,  and  then  to  rec- 
kon only  on  what  remains  for  the  fupport  of  any  extra- 
neous load. 

In  the  next  place  the  power  of  a  beam  to  carry  any 
load  which  ii  unif)rmly  diffufed  over  its  length,  mull 
be  inverftly  as  the  fquare  of  the  length :  fur  the 
pawer  of  withiianding  any  drain  applied  to  an  aliquot 
pait  of  the  length  (which  is  the  cafe  he:e,  becaufe  the 
load  may  be  conceived  as  accumulated  at  its  centre  of 
gravity,  the  middle  point  of  the  beam)  is  inverkly  ::s 
the  length  ;  and  the  at^iual  drain  is  as  the  length,  and 
iherefoie  its  momentum  is  as  the  fquare  of  the  lenglh. 
Therefore  ihc  power  of  a  bean;  to  carry  a  weight  nni- 
foimly  dilfiiled  over  it,  is  inverlely  as  tlie  fquare  of  the 
lei.gth.  A''.  B.  It  is  here  undcrdood,  that  the  uniform 
load  is  rf  fome  determined  quantity  for  every  foot  of 
the  lengtli,  fo  that  a  beam  of  double  lengtli  carries  a 
double  load. 

\Vc  have  liitlicrto  fupjiofod  that  the  forces  which 
tend  to  break  a  beam  tranfvcrlcly,  arc  av.1ing  in  a  direc- 


tion perpendicular  to  the  beam.  This  is  always  the 
cafe  in  level  floors  leaded  in  any  manner  ;  but  in  roofs, 
the  aiflion  of  the  load  tending  tu  break  the  rafters  is  ob- 
lique, becaufe  gravity  always  arts  in  vertical  lines.  It 
may  alio  fiequently  hapi  en,  that  a  beam  is  drained  by 
a  force  afliug  obfquely.  This  modif:ation  of  tl.t; 
drain  is  eafily  difciilfed.  Suppofe  that  the  external 
force,  which  is  meaftired  by  the  weight  W  in  fig.  i. 
ads  in  tlie  dircftion  Aw'  indead  of  AW.  Draw  C  d 
perpendicul.ir  to  A- w.  Then  the  monienmm  tif  this 
external  force  is  not  to  be  meafuied  by  W  X  AC,  but 
by  ^V  ><  a  C.  The  drain  therefore  by  which  the  fibres 
in  the  fcfion  of  fraftiire  DC  are  torn  afunder,  is  di- 
minillied  in  the  proportion  of  CA  to  C  a,  that  is,  in 
the  proportion  of  radius  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  CA«, 
which  the  beam  makes  with  the  direiflion  of  the  exter- 
nal force. 

To  apply  this  to  our  purpofe  in  the  mod  familiar 
manner,  let  AB  (fig.  3.)  be  an  oblique  rafter  of  a  build- 
ing, loaded  with  a  weight  W  i'ufpended  to  any  point 
C,  and  thereby  occafioning  a  drain  in  fome  part  D, 
We  have  already  feen,  th.it  the  immediate  caufe  of  the 
drain  on  D  is  the  reaftion  of  the  fupport  which  is  gi- 
ven to  the  point  B.  The  rafter  may  at  prefent  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  lever,  fupponed  at  A,  and  pulled  down  by 
the  line  CW.  This  (  ccafions  a  preffure  on  B,  and  the 
fupport  a<fVs  in  the  oppofite  direiftion  to  the  aflion  of 
the  lever,  that  is,  in  the  direilion  Vi  b,  perpendicular  to 
BA.      This  tends  to  break  the  beam  in  every   part. 

W  X  A  V. 
The  preffure  exerted  at  B  is  — 4^p — ''    ''^^   being  a 

horizontal  line.  Therefore  the  drain  at  D  v.ill  be 
WxAE 

— -jCTi —  X  BI>.  Had  the  beam  been  lying  horizon- 
tally, the  drain  at  D,  from  the  weii;ht  Wfufpendedat 
V/.AC 


Ri.of. 


C,  would  have  been  ■ 


AB 


X  BD.      It  is  therefore  di- 


minilhed in  the  proportion  of  AC  to  AE,  that  is,  in 
the  proportion  of  radius  to  the  coiinc  of  the  elevation, 
or  in  the  proportion  of  the  fecant  cf  elevation  to  the 
radius. 

It  is  evident,  (hat  this  law  of  diminution  of  the  draia 
is  the  fame  whether  the  drain  arifes  from  a  load  on  any 
part  of  the  rafter,  or  from  the  weight  of  the  raft;r  il- 
felf,  or  from  any  load  uniformly  diffufed  over  its 
length,  provided  only  that  thele  loads  aiX  in  vertical 
lines. 

We  can  now  compare  the  drengtii  of  roofs  which  < 
have  diffeient  elevations.  Su|pofing  the  width  of  the 
building  to  be  given,  and  that  the  weight  of  a  fquare 
yanl  of  covering  l:i  alfo  given.  T/ien,  becaufe  the  load 
on  tlic  rafter  will  increafe  in  tlie  fame  proportion  with 
its  length,  the  load  on  the  fiant-dde  BA  (  f  the  ronf 
will  be  to  the  load  of  a  fimilar  covering  on  the  half  AF 
of  the  flit  roof,  of  the  fimc  widtli,  as  AD  to  AF. 
But  the  tranfvcrfe  aflion  of  any  load  on  AB,  by  which 
it  tends  to  lireak  it,  is  to  that  of  the  f  imc  load  on  AF 
as  AF  to  AB.  The  tranfverfe  drain  llierefore  is  the 
fime  on  both,  the  increafe  of  real  load  on  AB  being 
compenfated  by  the  obliquity  of  its  ailion.  But  the 
drengths  of  beams  to  refill  equal  drains,  applied  to  fi- 
milar poin's,  or  unifo,-nily  dilfufed  over  them,  arc  in- 
verfely  as  tlieir  lengths,  becaufe  the  momentum  or  ener- 
gy of  the  drain  iu  proponion.il  to  the  Icngtl;.     Th.jre. 

fore 
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foie  the  power  of  AB  to  vwiihl^anci  the  ftrain  to  which 
it  is  really  expofed,  is  to  the  p:)wer  of  AF  to  refill  its 
ftraia  as  AF  to  AB.  If,  therefore,  a  rafter  AG  of  a 
certain  fcantling  is  juft  able  to  carry  the  roofing  laid 
en  it,  a  rafter  AB  of  the  fame  fcantling,  but  more 
eievateJ,  will  be  too  weak  in  the  proportion  of  AG  to 
AB.  Therefore  ftesper  roofs  require  llouter  rafters,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  equally  able  to  carry  a  roofing 
of  eq'.ial  weight  per  fquare  yard.  To  be  equally  ftrong, 
they  muft  be  made  broader,  or  placed  nearer  to  each 
other,  in  the  proportion  of  their  Greater  length,  or  they 
inurt  be  made  deeper  in  the  fubduplicate  proportion  of 
tlieii  length.  The  following  eafy  conftrudiun  will  en- 
able the  artift  not  famihar  with  computation  to  pro- 
portion the  depth  of  the  rafter  to  the  flope  of  the  roof. 

Let  the  horizontal  line  ay" (fig.  4.)  be  the  proper 
depth  of  a  beam  whofe  length  is  half  the  width  of  the 
building  ;  that  is,  fuch  as  would  make  it  fit  for  carry- 
ing the  intended  tiling  laid  on  a  flat  roof.  Draw  the 
vertical  liney^,  and  the  line  a  b  having  the  elevation  of 
the  rafter;  make  ag  equal  to  a f,  and  defcribe  the  fe- 
micircle  Icig  ;  draw  a  rl  perpendicular  to  ah,  ad  is  the 
required  depth.     The  demonflration  is  evident. 

We  have  now  treated  in  fuflicient  detail  what  relates 
to  the  chief  ftrain  on  the  component  parts  of  a  roof, 
namely,  what  lends  to  break  them  tranfverfely  ;  and  we 
have  enlarged  more  on  the  fubjeifl  than  what  the  pre- 
fent  occafion  indifpenfably  required,  becaufe  the  propo- 
litions  which  we  have  dcmonllrated  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  all  framings  of  carpentry,  and  are  even  of  great- 
er moment  in  many  cafes,  particularly  in.  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  machines.  Thefe  confift  of  levers  in  various 
forms,  which  are  ftrained  tranfverfely  ;  and  fimilar  ftrains 
frequently  occur  in  many  of  the  fupporting  and  conneifl- 
ing  parts.  We  Ihall  give  in  tlie  article  Timber  an 
account  of  the  experiments  wjiich  have  been  made  by 
cifferent  n  ituralilh,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  abfolute 
flrength  of  fome  of  the  materials  which  are  moft  gene- 
rally framed  togetlier  in  buildings  and  engines.  The 
houfe-carpenter  will  draw  from  them  abfolute  numbers, 
which  he  can  apply  to  his  particular  puipofes  by 
means  of  the  propoiitions  which  we  have  now  efta- 
blifiied. 

We  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  confider  the  other 
ftrains  to  whicli  the  parts  of  roofs  are  expofed,  in  con- 
fcq'ience  of  the  fupport  which  they  mutually  give  each 
other,  and  the  prelfures  (or  ihrujls  as  they  are  called  in 
the  language  of  the  houfe-carpenter)  which  they  exert 
on  each  other,  and  on  the  walls  or  piers  of  the  build- 
ing. 

Let  a  beam  or  piece  of  limber  AB  (fig.  5.)  be  fuf- 
pended  by  two  lines  AC,  BD  ;  or  let  it  be  fupporled 
by  two  props  AE,  BF,  which  are  perfeftly  moveable 
round  their  remote  extremiticb  E,  F,  or  let  it  rcll  on  the 
two  p  )ll(lied  plains  KAH,  LBM.  Moreover,  1st  G 
be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam,  and  let  GN  be  a 
line  llirough  the  centre  of  gravity  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon.  The  beam  v  ill  not  be  in  eqiiilibrio  unlcfs  the 
vertical  line  GN  either  paffcs  through  V,  the  point  in 
which  the  dueftlons  of  the  two  lines  i\C,  BD,  or  tl'C 
directions  of  tlie  two  props  A E,  FD,  or  the  perpendi- 
culars to  the  tvo  plines  KAH,  LBM  interfect  each 
oilier,  or  is  parallel  to  thefe  directions.  For  the  fup- 
ports  given  by  the  lines  or  props  are  unqucftionably  cx- 
trled  in  the  dircdion  of  their  lengths ;  and  it  is  as  well 


known  in  mechanics  that  the  ft-pports  given  by  planes  R«of- 
are  exerted  in  a  diicc^ion  perpendicular  to  thofe  planes  ""^^""^ 
in  the  points  of  contaift  ;  and  we  know  that  the  weight 
of  the  beam  afts  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it  wrre  all 
accumulated  in  its  cer.tre  of  gravity  G,  and  that  it  at't; 
in  the  dire^'lion  GN  perpendicular  to  the  hciizon. 
Moreover,  when  a  body  is  in  equilibrio  between  thrte 
forces,  they  are  aSing  in  one  plane,  and  thtir  dircc 
tions  are  either  parallel  or  they  pafs  through  one  point. 

The  fupport  given  to  the  b.-am  is  ihereloic  the  fame 
as  if  it  were  fufpended  by  two  lines  which  are  attachid 
to  the  fingle  point  P.  We  may  alfo  infer,  that  the 
points  of  (ufpenfion  C,  D,  the  points  of  fupport  E,  F, 
the  points  of  contact  A,  B,  and  the  centre  of  j^.avity 
G,  are  all  in  one  vertical  plane. 

When  this  pofition  of  the  beam  is  difturbed  by  any 
external  force,  there  muft  either  be  a  moli -.n  of  the 
points  A  and  B  round  the  centres  of  fufpenfion  C  and 
D,  or  of  the  props  round  thefe  points  of  fupport  E  and 
F,  or  a  Aiding  of  the  ends  of  the  beam  along  the  po- 
lifhed  planes  GH  and  IK;  and  in  confequence  of  thtfe 
motions  the  centre  of  gravity  G  will  go  out  of  its  place, 
and  the  vertical  line  GN  will  no  longer  pafs  through 
the  point  where  the  direflions  of  the  fupports  intcifeft 
each  other.  If  the  centre  of  gravity  rifes  by  th's  mo- 
tion, the  body  will  have  a  tendency  to  recover  its  form- 
er pofition,  and  it  will  require  face  to  keep  it  away 
from  it.  In  this  cafe  the  equilibrium  may  be  faid  to 
hsjiable,  or  the  body  to  hiwe  Jltiiiiify.  But  If  the  centre 
of  gravity  defcends  when  the  body  is  moved  from  the 
pofition  of  equilibrium,  it  will  tend  to  move  ftill  farther  ; 
and  fo  far  will  it  be  from  recovering  its  former  pofitiou, 
that  it  will  now  fall.  'J'his  equilibrium  may  be  called 
a  loitering  equUlbrhini.  Thefe  accidents  depend  on  the 
fituations  of  the  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  1'-,  Y ;  and  they 
may  be  determined  by  ccn'idering  the  fiibjj<rt  geome- 
trically. It  does  not  much  interuft  us  at  preier.t;  it  is 
rarely  that  the  equilibrium  of  fufpenfion  is  tottering,  or 
that  of  props  is  liable.  It  is  evident,  that  if  the  beam 
were  fufpended  by  lines  from  llie  print  P,  it  would 
have  ftability,  for  it  would  fwing  like  a  pendulum  rouTid 
P,  and  therefore  would  always  tend  towards  the  pofi- 
tion of  equilibrium.  The  interfedtion  of  the  lines  of 
fupport  would  ftill  be  at  P,  and  the  vertical  line  drawn 
through  the  centre  of  gravity,  when  in  any  other  fitua- 
tion,  would  be  on  that  fide  of  P  tow.irds  which  this 
centre  has  been  moved.  Therefore,  by  the  rules  of 
pendulous  bodies,  it  tends  to  come  back.  Tliis  would  be 
more  remarkably  the  cafe  if  the  points  of  fufpenfion  C 
•ind  D  be  on  the  frme  fide  of  the  point  P  v.ith  the  poir;ts 
of  attachment  A  and  B  ;  for  in  this  cafe  the  ii;w  point  of 
intcrledion  of  the  lines  of  fupport  would  ftiift  to  the 
oppofite  fide,  and  be  ftiil  farther  from  the  vertical  line 
through  the  new  pofition  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  But 
if  the  points  of  fufpenfion  and  of  attachment  are  on  op. 
pofite  fides  of  P,  the  new  point  of  interfcLlicn  may  fliift 
to  the  fame  fide  with  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  lie  be- 
yond the  veitical  line;  in  this  cafe  the  cquilibtium  is 
t(>ttering.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  too,  that  if  the  cqui- 
librium  of  fufpenfion  from  the  points  C  and  D  cc  ftable, 
the  equilibrium  on  the  props  AE  and  BF  mi;ll  be  tot- 
tering. It  is  not  nscelfary  for  our  prtfent  purpofe  to 
engage  more  particularly  in  this  difcuffinn. 

It  is  plain  that,  with  refpeft  to  the  mere  momcnt.nry 
equilibrium,  there  is  no  difference  in  the   fupport  by 
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threails,  or  props,  or  planes,  and  we  may  fubftitute  the 
'  one  tor  the  other.     We  Hull  find  this  fubftltutinn  ex- 
tremely urthil,  bccjulc  we  eafily  conceive   diflinil  no- 
tions of  the  llipport  of  a  body  by  Itrings. 

Obferve  t'ariher,  that  if  the  whole  figure  be  inverted, 
and  Urings  be  fabllituted  for  props,  and  props  for 
firings,  the  equilibrium  will  flill  obtain:  for  by  com- 
paring fig.  5.  with  fig.  6.  wi  fee  th.u  the  vertical  line 
ihrougli  the  centre  of  gravity  v.ill  pafs  througti  the  in- 
terfefiion  of  the  two  Itrings  or  props ;  and  this  is  all 
that  is  necefF.iry  for  the  equilibrium  :  only  it  mult  be 
oblbrved  in  the  fubflitution  cf  props  for  threads,  and 


] 


By 


Or,  drawing  B>  parallel  to  Pa 

Weight  ot  bc.ini  1 

Thrult  ai  A        >  are  proportional  ti 

Thrull  at  B  J 
■  It  cannot  be  dili  uted  that,  if  flrcnglh  ai  >ne  be  ccnfi- 
dered,  tlie  proper  form  of  a  rovf  is  tliat  wliich  puts  the 
whole  in  equilibrio,  fo  that  it  woulJ  remain  in  that 
ilupe  although  all  the  juints  we.'e  pcrfedlly  loofe  or 
flexible.  If  It  lias  any  otner  fliapc,  adduional  tics  or 
braces  are  necelFary  tor  preferving  it,  and  the  parts  are 
nnneced'.iiily  {trained.  When  this  equilibrium  is  ob- 
tained, the  rafters  which  compofe  tf.e  roof  are  allaying 
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c(  tiireads  for  props,  that  if  it  be  done  without  invert-  on  each  oilier  in  the  diicdtion  of  their  lengths  ;  and  by 

ing  ibe  wliolc  figure,  a  liable  equilibrium  becomes  a  this   adfii.n,  combined  widi  their  weights,  they   ludain 

tottering  one,  and  rL-i  verfa.  no  flrain  but  that  of  comprclhon,  the  flrtia  of  all  others 

This  is  a  nioft  ufeful  propofiiion,  efpecially  to  the  un-  that  they  are  the  mod  ai)le  to  rcfifl.    Wc  may  confider 

lettered  artifan,  and  enables  him  to  make  a  praiflical  them  as  fo  many  inflexil)le  lines  hiving  their  weights 

uf'e  of  problems  which  the  grcitell  mechanical  geniules  accumulated  in  their  centres  of  gravity.     But  it  will  al- 

have  found  no  eafy   talk   to  folve.     An  inllauce  will  low  an  eafier  invell;lgatlon  of  the  lubjecl,  if  we  fuppofe 

Jliow  the  extent  and  utility  of  it.     Suppofe  it  were  re-  the  weights  to  be  at  the  joints,  equal  to  the  real  verti- 

qiiired  to  make  a  manfard  of  kirb  roof  whofe  width  is  cal  preliiires  which  are  exerted  on  thclc  points.     Thefe 

AB  (fi?.  7.  ),  and  confifting  of  the  four  equal  rafters  are  very  eallly  computed  :  for  it  is  plain,  that  the  weight 

AC,  CD,  DE,  EL5.     There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  of  the  beam  AB  (fig.  9.)   is  to  the  part  of  this  v/eighc 

its  be!l  form  is  tliat  which  will  put  all  the  parts  inequi-  that  is  fupported  at  B  as  AB    to  AG.       Therefore,  if 

librio,  fo  thit  no  ties  or  Hays  may  be  necellliry  for  op-  W  reprefent  the  weight  of  the  beam,  the  vertical  prcf- 
pofing  the  unbalanced  thrull  of  any  part  of  it.     Make 
a  chain  a  c  <l e  b  (fig.  8.)  of  four  equal  pieces,  loofely 
conneded  by  pin-joints,  round  which  tlie  parts  are  per- 


tefdy  moveable.  Sufpcndthis  from  two  pins  a,  i,  fix- 
ed in  a  horizontal  line.  This  chain  or  felloon  will  ar- 
range itfelf  in  fuch  a  form  that  its  parts  are  in  equili- 
brio. Then  we  know  tliat  if  the  figure  be  inverted,  it 
will  compote  the  frame  or  trufs  of  a  kirb-roof  rt  y  'fti, 
which  is  alfo  in  equilibrio,  the  thrutls  of  the  pieces  ba- 
lancing each  other  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  mutual 
pulls  of  the  hanging  felloon  nc  d  e  b  did.  If  the  pro- 
portion of  the  height  df  to  the  width  a  i  is  not  fuch  as 
plealcs,  let  the  pins  a,  h  be  placed  nearer  or  more  di- 
Uant,  till  a  proportion  between  the  width  and  height  is 
obtained  which  pleafes,  and  then  make  the  figure 
ACDEB  fig.  7.  fimilar  to  it.  It  is  evident  th.it  this 
propofition  will  apply  in  the  fame  manner  to  tlie  deter- 


at  A  will  be  W  x 


AB 


AG 
AB' 

In  like  manner,  the  prop  BF 


fure  at  B  will  be  W  x  ^^^i  and  the  vertical  prefTure 
BG 


being  confidered  as  another  beam,  and /"as  its  centre  of 
gravity  and  lu  as  its  weight,  a  part  of  this  weight,  equal 

to  TO  X^7=»  is  fupported  at  B,  and  the  whole  vertical 


BF 


AG 


,/F 


prefTure  at  B  is  W  x  ^-^  -f  a-  X  -^-A-     And  thus  we 

greatly  fimplify  the  confideration  of  the  mutual  thrufts 
of  roof  frames.  We  need  hardly  obfcrve,  that  although 
thefe  preffui-es  by  which  the  parts  of  a  frame  fupport 
each  other  in  oppofition  to  the  vertical  aflion  ot  gravi- 
ty, are  always  exerted  in  the  direction  ot  the  pieces, 
they  may  be  refolved  into  prefTures  ai5ling  in  any  other 


mination  of  the  form  of  an  arch  of  a  bridge  ;  but  this  is  direflion  which  may  engage  our  attention. 

not  a  proper  place  for  a  farther  difcuflinn.  All  that  we  propcfe  io  deliver   on    this    fubjedl  at 

Wc  are  now  able  to  compute  all  the  thrufls  and  other  prefent  may  be  included  in  the  following  propofition. 

prefTures  which  are  exerted  by  the  parts  of  a  roof  on  Lei  ABCDE  (fig.  10.)  be  an  aiilmblage  of  rafters 

each  other  and  on  the  walls.     Let  A B  (fig.  9.)  be  a  i"  a  vertical  plane,  refling  on  two  fixed  points  A  and 

beam  flandirg  anyhow  obliquely,  and  G  its  centre  of  E  in  a  horizontal  line,  and  perfeiflly  moveable  round  all 

gravity.     Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  ends  of  it  are  fup-  the  joints  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  ;  and  let  it  be  fuppofed  to  be 

ported   in   any  direiflions  AC,   BD,  by  firings,  props,  in  equilibrio,  and  let  us  invcfflgate  what  adjufment  of 

or  planes.     Let  thefe  directions  meet  in  the  point  P  of  the  different  circumflances  of  weight  and  inclination  of 

the  vertical  line  PC  palling  through  its  centre   of  gra-  'ts  different  parts  is  necefTary  for  producing  this  cquili- 

vity.     Through  G  draw  lines  G  a,  G  *  parallel  to  PB,  brium. 

PA.     Tlien  Let  F,  G,  H,  I,  be  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the 

Tlie  weight  of  the  beam        T                                    r  PQ  different  rafters,  and  let  tliefe  letters  exprefs  the  weights 

The  prefiuie  or  thruft  at  A  Care  proportional  to  ■)  P  a  Pf  each.  Then  (by  what  has  been  faiJ  above)  the  weight 

The  prelTi.rc  at  B                    \                                  IP/,  ...         rr     r.  ,•     rvi     .               j    •    t-       AF,    -^„ 

F,V  ..i,-„  .,  1  „j.  •   ■  ri    •    I  1        r  which  prcffes  B  direelly  downwards  is  F  x h  Gx 

Tor  wlien  a  body  IS  in  equilibrio  between  three  forces,  AB 

thefe  forces  are   proportional  to  the  fides  of  a  triangle 


which  have  tfieir  diro-lions. 

In  like  manner,  if  A  ^  be  drawn  parallel  to  V  b,  w 

fiiall  have 

Weight  of  the  beam  "J  r  p  ^ 

Tlirua  on  A  \  proportional  to  \  PA 

Thruft  on  B  J  [b^ 


The  weight  on  C  is  in  like  manner  G  X 


BG 


CG 

EI 

^df; 

Let  Aif(/E  be  the  figure  ABCDE  inverted,  in 
the  manner  already  dcfcribed.  It  may  be  conceived  as 
a  thread  faftened  at  A  and  E,  and  loaded  at  b,  c,  and 

d 


H  X  ^-.  and  that  on  D  is  H 
CD 


x§S+' 
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Unof.  d  with  the  weights  which  are  really  preffing  on  B,  C, 
"""^^^^^  and  D.  It  will  arrange  itfelf  into  fuch  a  form  that  all 
will  be  in  equ'librio.  We  may  diicover  this  form  by 
mean;  of  this  fingle  confideration,  that  any  part  be  oi 
the  thread  is  equally  ftretched  throughout  in  tlie  di- 
reflion  oi  its  length.  Let  us  therefore  inveftigate  the 
proportion  between  the  weight  ^,  which  we  fuppofe  to 
be  pulling  the  point  b  in  the  vertical  direiflion  b/i  to  the 
weight  J;  which  is  pulling  down  the  point  d  in  a  fimilar 
minner.  It  is  evident,  that  fince  AE  Is  a  horizontal 
line,  and  the  figures  AbcdY.  and  ABCDE  equal  and 
fimilar,  the  lines  ^  b,  Cc,\i  d,  are  vertical.  Take  bf 
to  reprefent  the  w-eight  hanging  at  ^.  By  flretching 
the  threads  b  A  and  b  c,  it  is  let  in  oppofilion  to  the  con- 
tradlile  powers  of  the  threads,  aifting  in  the  direftions 
b  A  and  be,  and  it  is  in  immediate  equilibrio  with  the 
equivalent  of  thefe  two  contraflile  forces.  Therefore 
make  ig  equal  to  bf,  and  make  it  the  diagonal  of  a 
parallelogram  i  b  ig.  It  is  evident  that  bh,  li,  are  the 
forces  exerted  by  the  threads  b  A,  be.  Then,  feeing 
that  the  thread  b  c  i^  equally  ftretched  in  both  direc- 
tions, make  c  i  equal  to  bi;  ck  is  the  contradile  force 
■which  is  excited  at  c  by  the  weight  which  is  hanging 
tliere.  Draw  /■  /  parallel  to  cd,  and  hn  parallel  to  be. 
The  force  Ic  is  the  equivalent  of  the  contradile  forces 
ch,  cm,  and  is  iherefoie  equal  and  oppofite  to  the  force 
of  gravity  adting  at  C.  In  like  manner,  make  dnzzc  m, 
and  complete  the  parallelogram  ndpo,  having  the  ver- 
tical line  od  {or  its  diagonal.  Then  d »  and  dp  are  the 
contraftile  forces  excited  at  d,  and  the  weight  hanging 
there  muft  be  equal  lo  od. 

Thcrcfoi  e,  the  load  at  b  is  to  the  load  at  d  as  bg  to 
do.  But  we  have  feen  that  the  comprefflng  forces  at 
B,  C,  D  may  be  fublbtuted  ior  the  extending  forces  at 
b,  c,  d.  Therefore  the  weights  at  B,  C,  D  which  pro- 
duce the  comprelFions,  are  equal  to  the  weights  at  b,  e,  d, 
which  produce  the  extenfitns.  Therefore  bo-.dozn 
AF  CG  CH  EI 

Fx^+  Gx  iJc=^Xcd+IXde- 

Let  us  enquire  what  relation  there  is  between  this 
proportion  of  the  loads  upon  the  joints  at  B  and  D,  and 
the  angles  which  the  rafters  make  at  thefe  joints  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  horizon  or  the  plumb  lines. 
Produce  AC  till  it  cut  the  vertical  Cc  in  C^;  draw  BR 
parallel  to  CD,  and  BS  parallel  to  DE.  Tlie  fimilarity 
of  the  figuies  ABCDE  and  A.bcd'E.,  and  the  fimi- 
larity ot  their  pofition  with  refpeifl  to  the  horizontal 
and  plumb  lines,  ihi  w,  without  any  farther  demonftra- 
tion,  that  the  triangles  QCB  And  g  b  i  are  fimilar,  ;'.nd 
that  QB  :  BC  =  ?  /•  :  /  i  =  A  i  :  ;  ^.  Therefore  C^  is 
to  BC  as  the  contratfliie  torce  exerted  by  the  thread 
A  i  to  tliat  exerted  by  b c;  and  therefore  QB  is  to  BC 
as  the  compreGion  of  BA  to  the  comprelhon  on  BC 
(a).  Then,  bccaufe  b  i  is  equal  to  c  L,  and  the  triangks 
CBR  and  chl  ;ire  fimilar,  CB  :  Bll  -^  c k  :  LI,  = 
c  k  :  cm,  and  CB  is  to  BR  as  the  coniprefiion  on  CB 
to  the  comprelHon  on  CD.     And,  in  like  manner,  be- 
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caufe  cm=.  d n,  we  have  BR  to  BS  as  the  coniprefiion      Kf  of. 
on  DC  to  the  comprellion  on  DE.      Alfo  BR  :  RS  =  '—' — '^ 
nd:  do,  that  is,  as  the  compreflion  on  DC  to  the  load 
on  D.     Finally  combining  all  thefe  ratios 
QQ'-^^=sb-bi,=gb:kc 
CB:  BR  =  y{f  :/•/,=  kc\dn 
BR.  BS  ^  u  d'  n  ozz  i! Ti'.no 
BS;  RS  z^  no'. do  zz.no'. d 0,  we  have  finally 
QC:RS=^i:»</=  Load  at  B  :  Load  at  D. 
Now 
QC :  BC  =y;  QBC : /,  BQC,  =/ ABC :/,  ARi 
bc:br=/,  BRc:y;  bcr,=/,cdj:/,  ^bc 
BR:RS=y;BSR:/  rbs=/,  <yDE:/,  cde 

Therefore 
QC:  RS  =/,  ABC./,  CD././,  a'DE:/  CDE./  AB  b, 
/,  b  BC. 

Or 

OC-R^-       /'  ^PC  /.CDE 

"^  ■    "•  -  7,  ABi./CBi  =  /,  rfDC./,  ^DE- 

That  is,  the  loads  on  the  different  joints  are  as  ths 
fines  of  the  angles  at  thefe  joints  diredlly,  and  as  the 
produces  of  the  fines  of  the  angles  which  the  rafters 
make  with  the  plumb  lines  inverfely. 

Or,  the  loads  are  as  the  fines  of  the  angles  of  tlie 
joints  diredlly,  and  as  the  produfts  of  the  cofines  of 
the  elevations  of  the  rafters  jointly. 

Or,  the  loads  at  the  joints  are  as  the  fines  of  the 
angles  it  the  joints,  and  as  the  produfts  of  the  le- 
cancs  of  elevation  of  the  rafters  jointly :  for  the  fe- 
cants  of  angles  are  inverfely  as  the  cofines. 

Draw  the  horizontal  line  BT.  It  is  evident,  that 
if  this  be  confidered  as  the  radius  of  a  circle,  the 
lines  BQ^  BC,  BR,  BS  are  the  fecants  of  the  angles 
which  thefe  lines  make  witli  the  horizon.  And  they 
are  alfo  as  the  thrufts  oi  thofe  rafters  10  which  they 
are  parallel.  Therefore,  the  ihrull  which  any  ratter 
makes  in  its  own  diredlion  is  as  the  fecant  of  its  ele- 
vation. 

The  horizontal  thruft  is  tlie  fame  at  all  the  angles. 
For  ;■;  =  /fx,  =  mix,  ■=.  ni,—p-!r.  Therefore  bottj- 
walls  are  equally  preded  out  by  the  weigiit  of  the  roof. 
We  can  find  its  quantity  by  comparing  it  with  ihs 
load  on  one  of  the  joints : 
Thus,  QC  :  CB  =/,  ABC  :/  AB3 

BC  :  BT  =     Rad.  :/,  BCT,  =  Rad.  :/  CB  b 
Therefore,  QC  :  BTr:  Rad.  x  /",  ABC  :/,  I  BA  x/,*BC. 

It  deferves  remark,  that  the  lengths  of  the  beams     ,    j* 
do    not    affcd   either    the    propoiiion  of  the  load  at    r  fi,e"°' 
the  different  joints,    nor    the    pofition  tif  the   rafters,  fctjcis  dc- 
Tliis    depends    merely  on  the  weights  at  the  angles,  f  cuds  on 
If  a  change  of  length  aflccis  the  weight,  this  indeed  th;v/eighte 
alFefls  the  form   alio  ;  and  this  is  generally  the  cafe.  *•  '^"^ 
For  it  feldom  happens,  indeed  it  nercr  fhould  happen,  *°S"'- 
that  the  weight  on  rafters  of  longer  bearing  arc  p  it 
greater.     Tlie  covering  "alone  increai'es  nearly  ir.  ilis 
proportion  of  the  lengdi  of  the  rafter. 

If  the  proportion  of  the  weights  at  B,  C,  and    D 


(a)  TJiis  proportion  might  have  been  Ihown  diret^ly  without  any  ute  of  the  inverted  figure  or  cinlideration 
of  coi.traiflile  forces ;  but  this  fubliitution  gives  diftiiiifl  notions  of  the  mode  of  acling  even  to  perfons  not 
much  converfant  in  inch  dilquifitions ;  and  we  v;if}i  to  make  it  familiar  to  tlie  mind,  becaufe  it  gives  an  eafr 
iblution  of  the  moit  coinplicitcd  problems,  and  furnilhes  thi  practical  caipcnrcr,  who  ha»  littld  fcience,  with 
foluiions  of  the  moft  difficult  cafss  by  experiment.  A  feftoon,  as  we  called  it,  may  eafily  be  made;  anJ. 
we  are  certain,  that  the  torms  iulo  which  it  will  iurange  itfelf  are  models  of  peifec^  frames. 


Roof. 


uiurciiccs. 


To  d  t'  r- 
minc  the 
bell  form 
of  a  kirb- 
roof. 
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are  gi«n,  as  alio  the  pcfition  of  r.ny  two  of  the  lines, 
tilt  pofilicn  of  all  the  rell  is  dftcrnilDcJ. 

It  the  horizontnl  diilances  between  the  angles  are 
all  equal,  the  forces  on  the  different  angles  are  pro- 
poitional  to  the  verticals  drawn  on  tlie  lines  thr.uiL-h 
thef;  angles  fioni  the  adjoining  angle,  and  the  thnift^ 
from  thi:  adjoining  angles  are  as  tlic  lines  which  connect 
them. 

If  lilt  rafters  themftlves  are  of  eqnal  Icngtlis, 
the  weights  at  the  different  ai^gles  are  us  tlicfe  yer- 
ticids  and  as  die  fecants  of  the  ck-vation  of  the  iaU:rs 
jointly. 

This  propofi:ion  is  very  fruitful  in  its  praftical  con- 
fequcnccs.  It  is  cafy  to  perceive  that  it  contains  the 
wlicle  theory  of  the  conllruciion  of  arches  ;  for  each 
(If  ne  of  an  arch  may  be  confidcrcd  as  one  of  the  rafters 
ot'  this  piece  of  carpentry,  fince  all  is  kept  up  by  its 
incr.3  equilibrium.  We  may  have  an  opportunity  in 
fcmcfutiiic  article  of  exhibiting  feme  very  elegant  and 
fmple  I'cliitions  of  the  n-.oll  dillicuit  cafes  of  this  im- 
porisnt  piobkm;  and  we  now  proceed  to  Tiiake  tife 
(..f  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  for  the  conftruc- 
lion  of  roofs. 

We  mentioned  by  the  bye  a  problem  which  is  not 
Ui  frequent  in  praflite,  to  determine  the  bell  form  of 
a  kirb-roof.  Mr  Couplet  ot  tb.e  Royal  Academy  tf 
Paris  has  given  a  folution  of  it  in  an  elaborate  memoir 
in  17261  occupying  feveral  lemmas  and  theorems. 

Let  AE  (fig.  II.)  be  the  width,  and  CF  the  height; 
it  is  required  to  conllruft  a  roof  ABODE  whofe  raf- 
ters Ali,  BC,  CD,  DE,  are  all  equal,  and  which  (hall  be 
in  equil.brio. 

Draw  CE,  and  bifeft  it  perpendicularly  in  rl  by  the 
line  DHG,  cutting  the  hoiizcntal  line  AE  in  G. 
About  tl-.e  centre  G,  wiili  the  dillance  GE,  defciibe  the 
circle  EDC.  It  muft  pafs  through  C,  bec.#ife  CH  is 
equal  to  HE  and  the  angles  at  H  are  equal.  Draw 
HK  par.allel  to  FE,  cutting  the  circumference  in  K. 
Draw  CK,  cutting  GH  in  D.  f.Jn  CD,  ED  ;  thefe 
lines  are  the  ralters  of  lialf  of  the  roof  required. 

We  prove  tliis  by  fliowing,  that  the  loads  in  the 
iingles  C  and  D  are  equ.il.  Fortius  is  the  proportion 
which  refults  from  the  equality  of  the  rafters,  and  the 
extent  of  furface  of  the  uniform  roofing  wliioh  they  are 
f'jppoled  to  ftipport.  Therefoie  produce  ED  till  it 
meet  the  vertical  FC  in  N;  and  having  made  the  fide 
CDA  fmiilar  to  CDE,  complete  the  parallelogram 
BCDP,  and  dr.iw  DB,  whicli  will  bifeft  CP  in  R, 
as  tlie  horizontal  line  KH,  bifcfts  CF  in  Q^  Draw 
KF,  wliich  is  evidently  parallel  to  DP.  Mike  CS  per- 
pcndicul.ir  to  CF,  and  equal  to  FG;  and  about  S,  with 
the  radiu-  SF,  defcribe  the  circle  FK  W,  It  mufl  pafs 
through  K,  becaufe  SI'  is  equal  to  CG,  and  CQ__= 
QF  Draw  WK,  WS,  and  produce  EC,  cutting 
ND  in  G. 

The  ancle  WKF  at  the  circumference  is  one  half  of 
ibe  angle  WSF  at  tlie  centre,  and  is  therefore  equal  to 
WKC,'  or  CGF.  It  is  therefore  double  of  the  argle 
CEF  or  ECS.  But  ECS  U  equal  to  ECD  and  DCS, 
and  ECD  is  onchalf  of  NDC,  and  DCS  is  mc-half 
of  DCO,  or  CDP.  Theicforc  the  angle  WKF  is 
«q  a'  to  NDP,  and  WK  is  p.irallcl  to  NU,  and  CF  is 
to  CVV  as  CP  toCN;  .and  CN  is  equal  to  CP.  But 
it  has  been  Ihown  above,  that  CN  and  CP  arc  as  the 
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loads  upon  D  and  C.     Tiiefc  arc  therefore  equal,  and 

the  iranK  ABCDE   s  in  cqui;ibiii>.  ~ 

Acomparifon  ot  this  filuti  n  with  that  of  Mr  Coup. 

let  will  Ihow  its  gie.nt  advantage  in  lefpcftot  fimplicity 

and  perfpicuity.     And  the  intelligent  reader  can  eafily 

adapt  the  conllruiJlion  to  any  proportion  between  the 

rafters  AB  and   BC,  which  other  circumftances  fuch 

as  garret-room,  &c.  may  render  convenient.     Tlic  con- 

ftruCHcn  muft  be  Uich  that  KC  may  be  to  CP  us  CD  to 

CD  +  1jE 

.      Whatever   proporti(  n  of  AB   to    BC  is 

aflumed,  the  point  D'  will  be  found  in  the  circuirforence 
of  a  femicircle  H'  D'.*  ,  whofe  centre  is  in  tlie  line  CE, 
and  having  AB  :  BC=CH- :  HE',  =  c //  :  /'  E.— The 
reft  of  the  conftruflion  is  fimple. 

In  buildings  which  tire  roofed  with  fl;itc,  tyle,  or 
fliingles,  the  circumRance  which  is  mofl  likely  to  limit 
the  conftrui^lion  is  the  Hope  of  the  upper  raf'.ers  CB, 
CD.  This  muft  I'c  fufiici.nt  to  prevent  the  penetration 
of  rain,  and  the  ftripping  liy  the  winds.  The  o;;ly 
circumllance  left  in  our  choice  in  this  cafe  is  t!ie  pro- 
p-,rtion  o)  tiie  ratters  AB  and  BC.  Notliing  is  eafier 
than  making  NC  to  CP  in  any  delired  proportion  when 
the  angle  BCD  is  given.  .ti 

We  need  not  repeat  tliat  it  is  alv.ays  a  defirable  tiling  Tlie  trufs' 
to  form  a  trufs  for  a  roof  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  Ihall  j""'  ^.J, 
be  in  equilibrio.     When  this  is  done,  the  whole  force  of  ^^J     j,^  j„ 
the  ftruts  and  braces  which  are  added  to  it  is  employed  cquilibiio. 
in  preferving  this  form,  and  no  part  is  expended  in  un- 
necelFary  lh~ains.     For  we  mull  now  oblerve,  that  the 
equilibrium  of  which  we  have  been  treating  is  tilways 
ot  that  kind  which  we  called  the  totteiing,  and  the  roof 
requires  (lays,  braces,  or  hinging  timbeis,  to  give  it 
fl.ifrnefb,  or  keep  it  in  Ihape.     We  have  aifo  faid  enough 
to  enable  any  reader,  acquainted  wi  h  the  m' 41  elemen- 
tary geometry  and  mechanics,  to  compute  the  tranfverfe 
ftrains  and  the  ihiulls  to  which  the  component  pat ts  of 
all  roofs  are  txpoled.  ^~ 

It  only  remains  now  to  {how  the  general  maxims  by  Gcreral 

wliich  all  loots  muft  be  conftrufled,  and  the  circum- ™""""  j'T 

ftances  which  determine  their  excellence.     In  doins  this  "  'l*^ '  ^  ,. 
,,    „  ,  1-      1     ■    •   ,-         1      ,        n  roolsmult 

we  inaJl  be  exceedingly  btiet,  and  almolt  content  our- 1,|.  ^.p,,. 

felves  with  exhibiting  the  principal  forms,  of  which  the  ftruacd. 
endlefs  variety  of  roofs  ate  only  flight  modifications. — 
We  fliall  not  trouble  tl.e  reader  with  any  account  of 
fuch  roofs  as  receive  part  ii{  their  fupport  ifom  the  inte- 
rior walls,  but  confine  ourfelvcs  to  tlie  more  diilicuic 
problem  ot  throwing  a  roof  over  a  wide  building,  with- 
out any  intermediate  fupport;  becaufe  when  fuch  roofs 
are  conftrufted  in  the  bift  manner,  that  is,  deriving  the 
greatell  polhblc  ftrcngth  from  the  materials  cmpl  >yed, 
the  beft  conllruiflion  oftheotlicrs  is  necelfarily  inclu- 
ded. For  all  fuch  roofs  as  reft  on  the  middle  walls  arc 
roofs  oi  fmalbr  bearinr.  Tlie  only  exceptirn  delisrving 
no'.ice  is  the  roofs  of  churches  which  have  aifles  fepa- 
lated  from  the  nave  by  columns.  The  mof  muft  rif; 
( n  thefc.  But  if  it  is  of  an  arched  form  internally, 
the  horizontal  llii  ufts  muft  be  nicely  balanced,  that  they 
may  not  pulh  the  column;;  afidc.  ^, 

The  fimpletl   notion  of  a  roo!"-framc  is,  that  i*  con- SImpu-ll 
fills  of  two  ratters  AB  and    BC  (fig.  12.),  meeting  in  not.on  of 
the  ridge  15.  "  '"'"^• 

Even  this  fimple  form  is  fufceptible  of  better  and 
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worfe.  We  have  already  feen,  that  when  the  weight 
of  a  Ajuare  yard  of  covering',  is  given,  a  deeper  roof 
requires  flronger  rafters,  and  that  when  the  fcantling  of 
the  timbers  is  aUb  given,  the  relative  ftrength  of  a  rafter 
is  inverftly  as  its  length.  But  there  is  now  another  cir- 
cumftani-e  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  viz.  the  fupport 
which  one  rafter  leg  gives  to  the  other.  The  belt  form 
of  a  rafter  will  therefore  be  that  in  which  the  relative 
ftrength  of  the  legs,  and  their  mutual  fupport,  give  the 
greatell  produ<5l.  Mr  Muller  in  his  Military  Engineer, 
gives  a  determination  of  the  bell  pitch  of  a  roof,  which 
has  confiJerable  ingenuity,  and  has  been  copied  into 
many  books  of  military  education  both  in  Britain 
and  on  the  continent.  D<;fcribe  on  the  width  A  C, 
fig.  13.  the  femicircle  AFC,  and  bifed  it  by  the  radius 
F  D.  Produce  the  rafter  A  B  to  the  circumference 
in  E,  join  EC,  and  draw  the  perpendicular  EG.  — 
Now  A  B  :  A  D  =  AC  :  A  E.and  A  E  -ADxAC 

aTj 

and  AE  is  inverfely  as  AB,  and  may  therefore  repre- 
fent  its  ftrength  in  relation  to  the  weight  aftually  lying 
on  it.  Alfa  the  fupport  which  CB  gives  to  AB  is  as 
CE,  becaufe  CE  is  perpendicular  to  AB.  Therefore 
the  form  which  renders  A  E  x  E  C  a  maximum  feems 
to  be  that  which  has  the  greateft  ftrength.     But  AC  : 

A  E  =  E  C  :  E  G,  and  E  G  =  ^^-^^^  and  is  there- 

AC 
fore  proportional  to  AE.EC.  Now  EG  is  a  maximum 
when  B  is  in  F,  and  a  fquare  pitch  is  in  this  refpei.'l 
the  ftrongeft.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  con- 
ftruiTcinn  is  deduced  from  juft  principles.  There  is  an- 
othei-  ftrain  to  which  tlie  leg  A  B  is  expofed,  which  is 
not  taken  into  the  account.  This  arifes  from  the  curva- 
ture which  it  unavoidably  acquires  by  the  tranfverfe 
preffure  of  its  load.  In  this  Rate  it  is  prelfed  in  its 
own  dirciHion  by  the  abutment  and  load  of  the  other 
leg.  The  relation  between  this  ftrain  and  the  refiftance 
of  the  piece  is  not  very  diftincflly  known.  Euler  has 
given  a  diifertation  on  this  fubjed  (which  is  of  great 
importance,  becaufe  it  aflefts  ports  and  pillars  of  all 
kinds  ;  and  it  is  very  well  known  that  a  pift  of  ten  feet 
I  iig  and  fix  inches  fquare  will  bear  with  gre^t  fafety  a 
weight  which  would  crulh  a  port  of  the  fame  fcantling 
and  20  feet  long  in  a  minute)  ;  but  his  determination 
has  not  been  acquiefced  in  by  the  firft  mathematicians. 
Now  it  is  in  relation  to  thcfe  two  ftra'ns  that  the  ftrength 
<>f  the  rafter  Ihould  be  adjufted.  The  tirmnefs  of  the 
fupport  given  by  the  other  leg  is  of  no  confequcnce,  if 
its  own  ftrength  is  interior  to  the  ftrain.  The  force 
which  tends  to  crufh  the  leg  A  B,  by  comprefting  it  in 
its  curved  Hate,  is  to  its  weight  as  A  B  to  B  D,  as  is 
cafily  feenhy  thecompofition  of  forces ;  and  its  incurva- 
tion by  this  force  has  a  relation  to  it,  which  is  of  intri- 
cate determination.  In  is  contained  in  the  properties 
demonftrated  by  Bernoulli  of  the  elaftic  curve.  This 
determination  alfo  includes  the  relation  between  the  cur- 
vature ard  the  length  of  the  piece.  But  the  whole  of 
this  feemingly  fin-ple  problem  is  of  much  more  difficult 
invcftigation  than  Mr  Muller  w-as  aware  of;  and  his 
rules  for  the  pitch  of  a  roof,  and  for  the  fally  of  a  dock 
gate,  which  depends  on  the  fime  principles,  are  of  no 
value.  He  is,  however,  the  firft  author  who  attempted 
to  folve  either  of  thefe  problems  en  mechan'cal  princi- 
ples fufceptible  of  precife  reafoning.  Belidor's  folu- 
tions,  in  his  ArcLittClure  HydrauUiue,  are  below  notice. 
Vol.  XVI. 


Reafons  of  economy  have  made   carpenters  prefer     Roof. 
a  low  pitch  ;  and  although  this  does  diminiih  the  fup-  '-^"v-^ 
port  given  by  the  ojpolite  leg  Aifter  than  it  increafes 
the  relativa  ftrength  of  the  other,  this  is  not  cf  mate- 


ftronger  than  the  fupported  leg  afling  againft  a  tranf- 
verfe ftrain. 

But  a  roof  of  this  fimplicity  will  not  do  In  moft  cafes.  Thruil  on 
There  is  no  notice  taken  in  its  conftius.'lion  cf  the  thruft  the  willt, 
which  it  exerts  on  the  walls.  Now  this  is  the  ftrain 
which  is  the  moft  hazardous  of  all.  Our  ordinary  w.iUs, 
inftead  of  being  able  to  refift  any  confiderable  ftrain 
preihng  them  outwards,  require,  in  general,  fome  ties 
to  keep  them  on  foot.  When  a  perfon  thinks  of  the 
thinnefsand  height  of  the  walls  of  even  a  ftrong  houfe, 
he  will  be  furprifed  tliat  they  are  not  blown  down  by 
any  ftrong  puflFof  wind.  A  wall  of  three  feet  thick, 
and  60  feet  high,  could  not  withftand  a  wind  blowing 
at  the  rate  of  30  feet  i>er  fecond  (in  which  cafe  it  ads 
with  a  force  confiderably  exceeding  two  pounds  on  every 
fquare  foot),  if  it  were  not  ftlffened  by  crofs-walls,  joifts, 
and  roof,  which  all  help  to  tie  the  difi"ercnt  parts  of  the 
building  together.  .^ 

A  carpenter  is  therefore  exceedingly  careful  to  avoid  How 
every  horizontal  thruft,  or  to  oppofe  them  by  other  avoidc.I. 
forces.  And  this  introduces  another  elfenlial  part  into 
the  conftruiflion  of  a  roof,  namely  the  tie  or  beam  AC, 
(fig.  i4-)>  l-»'<^  from  wall  to  wall,  binding  the  feet  A 
and  C  of  the  rafters  togetlier.  This  is  the  fole  oftice  of 
the  beam  ;  and  it  fliould  be  confidered  in  no  other  liglit 
than  as  a  ftring  to  prevent  the  roof  from  puftiing  out  the 
walls.  It  is  indeed  ufed  for  carrying  the  ceiling  of  the 
apartments  under  it  ;  and  it  is  even  made  to  fupport  a 
flooring.  But,  confidered  as  making  part  of  a  roof,  it 
is  merely  a  ftring  ;  and  the  ftrain  which  it  withftands 
tends  to  tear  its  parts  afunder.  It  therefore  afts  with 
its  whole  abfolute  force,  and  a  very  fraall  fcantling  would 
fuffice  il  we  could  contrive  to  fallen  it  firmly  enough  to 
the  foot  of  the  rafter.  If  it  is  of  oak,  we  may  fifely 
fubjeiS  it  to  a  ftrain  of  three  tons  for  every  fquare  inch 
of  us  feflion.  And  fir  will  fafcly  bear  a  llrain  of  two 
tons  for  every  fijuare  inch.  But  we  are  obliged  to  give 
the  tie-beam  much  larger  dimenfions,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  conned  it  with  the  foot  of  the  rafter  by  a  mor- 
tife  and  tenon.  Iron  ftraps  are  alfo  fiequently  added. 
By  attending  to  this  office  of  the  tie-beam,  the  judici- 
ous carpenter  is  directed  to  the  proper  form  of  the  mor- 
tife  and  tenon  and  of  the  ftrap.  We  (hall  confider  both 
of  thefe  in  a  proper  place,  after  we  become  acquainted 
with  the  various  llrains  at  the  joints  of  a  roof. 

Thefe  large  dimt-nfions  of  the  tie-beam  allow  us  to 
load  it  with  the  ceilings  without  any  rilk,  and  even  to 
lay  floors  on  it  with  moderation  and  caution.  But 
when  it  has  a  great  bearing  or  fpan,  it  is  very  apt  to 
bend  downwards  in  the  middle,  or,  as  the  workmen  term 
it,  to  fway  or  fw.ag  ;  and  it  requires  a  fupport.  The 
queftion  is,  where  to  find  tliis  fupport  I  What  fixed 
points  can  we  find  with  which  to  connecl  the  middle  of 
the  tie-beam  ?  Some  ingenious  carpenter  thought  of 
fufpending  it  from  the  ridge  by  a  piece  of  timber  BD 
(fig.  15.),  called  by  fome  carpenters  the  ling-poj.  It 
mnft  be  acknowledged  that  there  was  great  ingenuity 
in  this  thought.  It  was  alfo  perfectly  juft.  For  the 
weight  of  the  rafters  BA,  BC  tends  to  make  them  fly 
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out  at  ll.e  foot.  Tills  is  prsveiucJ  by  the  tie-beam,  and 
this  ccltcs  a  prell'iiie,  by  which  they  tend  to  coinprefs 
each  other.  Suppofe  them  without  weight,  and  iliat  a 
gie.it  weight  is  l.iid  on  the  lidjje  13.  This  can  be  iup. 
ported  only  bv  tlie  butting  of  the  ratters  in  their  own 
direaiors  A  B  and  C  B,  and  the  wci.;;ht  tends  toconi- 
prefi  them  in  the  oppofite  dlrt-aions,  and,  through  their 
intervention,  to  ttretch  llie  tie-beam.  If  neither  the 
)after»  can  be  coaipielieJ,  nor  the  tie-beam  llretched  it 
i,  plain  that  the  triangle  ABC  muft  retain  its  Ihape, 
and  that  B  becomes  a  fixed  point,  very  proper  to  be 
iifed  as  a  point  of  fufpenfion.  To  this  point,  there- 
fore, is  the  tie-beam  fufpendcd  by  means  of  the  king- 
poll.  A  common  fiieiUtor,  unacquainted  with  carpen- 
try, vicwiit  lerv  ditterently,  and  the  tie-beam  appears 
to  him  to  can  y  the  roof.  The  king-poft  appears  a  pil- 
l.tr  rerting  en  the  beam,  whereas  it  is  really  a  llring  ;  and 
an  iron-rod  of  one  fixleenth  of  the  fi/e  would  have  done 
juft  as  well.  The  king-poft  is  fometimes  mortifed  into 
the  tie-beam,  and  pins  put  through  the  joint,  which 
gives  it  more  the  look  of  a  pillar  with  the  rod'  icfting 
i.n  it.  Ihis  does  well  enough  in  many  cafes.  Buttlie 
beft  method  is  to  conned  them  by  an  iron  ftrap,  like  a 
llirrup,  which  is  bolted  at  its  upper  ends  into  the 
king-poft,  and  palfes  round  the  tie-beam.  In  this  way 
a  fpace  is  commonly  left  between  the  end  of  the  king- 
poft  and  the  upper  fide  of  the  tie  beam.  Here  the 
be.implainly  appears  hanging  in  the  ftirrup  ;  and  this 
method  allows  us  to  reftore  the  beam  to  an  exafl  level, 
when  it  has  funk  by  the  unavoid.ible  compredion  or 
other  yielding  of  the  parts.  The  holes  in  the  fides  of 
ifie  iron  ftrap  are  made  oblong  iiiftead  of  round  ;  and 
the  bolt  which  is  drawn  through  all  is  made  to  taper 
on  the  under  fide  ;  fo  that  driving  it  farther  draws  the 
tie-beam  upwards.  A  notion  of  this  may  be  formed 
by  looking  at  fig.  i6.  which  is  a  fedion  of  the  poll 
and  beam. 

It  requires  confiderable  attention,  however,  to  make 
this  fufpenfion  of  the  lie-beam  fufticiently  firm.  The 
trp  of  the  king  poft  is  cut  into  the  form  of  the  arch- 
ftonc  of  a  bridge,  and  the  heads  of  the  rafters  are  firm- 
ly mortifed  into  this  projeifling  pirt.  Thefe  projec- 
tions are  called  joggles,  and  are  formed  by  working 
the  king  poft  out  ol  a  much  larger  piece  of  timber,  and 
rutting  off  the  unnecelTary  wood  from  the  two  fides  ; 
and,  left  all  this  Ihnild  not  be  fuflkient,  it  is  ufual 
in  great  works  to  add  an  iron-plate  or  ftrap  of  three 
branches,  which  are  bolted  into  the  heads  of  the  king- 
p  >ft  and  rafter?. 

The  rafters,  though  not  fo  long  as  the  beam,  fcem  to 
(land  as  much  in  need  of  fomething  to  prevent  their 
bending,  for  they  carry  the  weight  of  the  coveiing. — 
This  cannot  be  done  by  fufpenfion,  for  we  have  no 
filed  points  above  them  :  But  we  have  now  got  a  very 
firm  point  of  fupport  at  chc  f)ot  of  the  king-poft.-— 
Bracks  or  Jlruls,  ED,  FD,  (fig.  17.),  are  put  un- 
der the  middle  of  the  rafters,  where  they  are  flightly 
mo.'tifcd,  and  their  lower  ends  are  firmly  nioitifed  into 
joggles  toimcd  on  the  f)ot  of  the  kmg-poft.  As  theic 
braces  arc  very  powerful  in  their  rcfilt.mce  to  compref- 
fion,  and  the  king-poft  equally  fo  to  refill  extenlion,  the 
poiii's  E  and  F  mry  be  confidered  as  fixed  ;  and  the 
rafters  bciii^  thus  1  educed  to  lialf  tluir  foin:er  length, 
have  now  four  times  their  former  relative  ftrength. 

Riofbdonotalw.iysconfift  of  t.vo  Hoping  fides  meet- 
ing in  a  ridge.     They  have  fometiir.es  a  flat  ou  the  top, 
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with  two  floping  fides.  They  are  fomeiimes  formed 
with  a  double  llope,  and  are  called  kirb  or  manfardc  '" 
ruofs.  They  fometimes  have  a  valley  in  the  middle, 
and  are  then  called  M  roofs.  Such  roofs  require  ano- 
ther piece  which  may  be  called  tlie  Inifs  beam  becaufe 
all  fuch  flames  arc  called  truj'es,  probably  from  the 
French  word  itoujc,  becaufe  fuch  roofs  are  like  por- 
tions of  plain  roots /ro//^i'/ or  fhortened. 

A  flat-topped  roof  is  thus  conftruaed.  Suppofe 
the  three  rafters  AB,  BC,  CD  (tig.  18.)  of  which  AB 
and  CD  are  equal,  and  BC  horizontal.  It  is  plain 
that  they  will  be  in  cqullibrio,  and  the  roof  have  no 
tendency  to  go  to  either  fide.  The  tie-beam  AD 
withftands  the  horizontal  thrutis  of  the  whole  frame, 
and  the  two  ratters  AB  and  CD  are  each  preifed  in 
their  own  direaions  in  confequence  of  their  butting 
with  the  midlife  rafter  or  trufs  beam  BC.  It  lies  be- 
tween them  like  the  keyftone  of  an  arch.  They  lean 
towards  it,  and  it  rells  on  them.  The  preffure 
which  the  trufs-beam  and  its  load  excites  on  the 
two  rafters  is  the  very  fame  as  if  the  rafters  were  pro- 
duced till  they  meet  in  G,  and  a  weight  were  laid  on 
thefe  equal  to  that  of  BC  and  its  load.  If  therefore 
the  trufs  beam  is  of  a  fcantling  fufficient  for  carrying 
its  own  load,  and  withftanding  the  comprefllon  from 
the  two  ratters,  the  roof  will  be  equady  ftrong  (while  it 
keeps  its  (liape)  as  the  plain  roof  AGD  furniflied  with 
king-poft  and  braces.  We  may  conceive  this  ano- 
ther way.  Suppofe  a  plain  roof  AGD,  without  braces 
to  fupport  the  middle  B  and  C  of  the  rafters.  Then 
let  a  beam  BC  be  put  in  between  the  rafters,  butting 
upon  little  notches  cut  in  the  rafters.  It  is  evident 
that  this  mufl  prevent  the  rafters  from  herding  down- 
wards, becaufe  the  points  B  and  C  cannot  defccnd,  mo- 
ving round  the  centres  A  and  D,  without  fhortening 
the  diflance  BC  between  them.  This  cannot  be 
without  comprelFing  the  beam  BC.  It  is  plain  that 
BC  may  be  wedged  in,  or  wedges  driven  in  between 
its  ends  B  and  C  and  the  notches  in  which  it  is 
lodged.  Thefe  wedges  may  be  driven  in  till  they  even 
force  out  the  rafters  GA  and  GD.  Whenever  thij 
happens,  all  the  mutual  preffure  of  the  heads  of'  thefe 
rafters  at  G  is  taken  away,  and  the  parts  GB  and  GO 
may  be  cut  away,  and  tl;e  rocf  A  BCD  will  be  as  ftrong 
as  the  roof  AGD  furnllhed  with  the  king-poft  and 
braces,  becaufe  the  trufs-beam  gives  a  fupport  of  the 
fame  kind  at  B  and  C  as  the  brace  would  have  done. 

But  this  roof  A  BCD  would  have  no  firninefs  of 
fiiaie.  Any  addition  of  weight  on  one  tide  would  de- 
ftroy  the  equilibrium  at  the  angle,  would  deprefs  that 
angle,  and  caufe  the  oppofite  one  to  rife.  To  give  it 
fiiffnefs,  it  mult  eitlier  have  ties  or  braces,  or  fome- 
thing partaking  of  the  nature  of  both.  The  ufual  me- 
thod of  framing  is  to  make  the  heads  of  the  ratters 
butt  on  the  joggles  of  two  fide-pofts  BE  and  CF,  while 
the  trufs-beam,  or  ftrut  as  it  is  generally  termed  by 
the  carpenters,  is  mortifed  fquare  into  the  infide  of 
the  heads.  The  lower  ends  E  and  F  of  the  fide-pofts 
are  conneaed  with  the  tie-beam  cither  by  mortifes  or 
Aiaps. 

This  ccnftruaion  gives  firmnefs  to  the  frame  ;  for 
the  angle  B  cannot  dclcend  in  conftquence  of  any  ine- 
quality of  prell'ure,  without  forcing  the  oHier  angle  C 
to  life.  This  it  cannot  do,  being  held  down  by  the 
poft  CF.  And  tiie  fime  coiiftiuaion  fortifies  the  tie- 
beam,  which  is  now  fufpendcd  at  the  points  E   and  F 

from 
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from  tlie  points  B  and  C,  whofe  firmnefs  we  have  juft  which  perf  .rm  none  of  thefe  offices   t'  er  mull  he  pro 

'nowfl>own.  ,        ,        ,       ,  """f^l^  "^elefs,  .nd  they  are  frequently  hurtful,  by 

But  although  this  roof  may  be  made    abundantly  producing  crof^  flrains  in  f-me  other  piece      In  a  roof 

ftrong,  it  is  not  quite  fo  ftrong  as  the  plain  rooi  AGD  properly  cor.llruaed  there  !hou!d  be  no  fuch   (drains 

of  the  fame  fcaiitllng.       The  compre'.hon  which   BC  Ail   tlie  timbers  except  thole  which  immediately  carry 

muft  fulhnn  in  order  to  give  the  lame  fupport  to  the  tlie  cove.inij,  Ihould  be  either  pulhed  or  drawn  in   the 

raters  at  B  and  C  that  was  given  by  braces  properly  dire^'ti  .n    of  their  length.       And  this  is   the  rule  by 

placed,  is  confider.ibly    greater  than  the    comprelTion  which  a  roof  Ihould  alwavs  be  examined. 

of  the  brace'.      And  this  ftraiu  is  an  addition  to  the         '^'hele  elfenti.il  parts  are  fufceptible  of  niimberlcfs  com- Are  fufcep- 

tranfverle  drain  which    15C  gets  trom  its  own    load,  binations  and  varieties.     But  it  is  a  prudent  maxim  to  •''•''  "'" 

Alfo  this  form  nccelf.irily  expofes  the  tie  beam  to  crofs  make  the  conllruaion  as  fimple,  and  confiftino-  of  as  few  ""•"''"''■■''» 

(trains.      If  BE  is  mortiled  into  the  tie-beam,  then  the  parts,  as  polTiblc.    We  are  lefs  exoofed  to  the  imoertV-   '''"""'"*; 

ilrain  "■'"'•^>   '»".io   ^-^  A^r^^^r^  tl-,»    ,„™i<.  ann .in...  .:., c 1 /t_    r    ,       ,'■...         .    ^     .  r'-"<=>-- tions  and 
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however  are  fmill  ;  and  this  conftrudion  is  frequently  reclion  of  the  fibres.     The  etfea  of  this  is  equivalent 

ufed,  being  fufceptible  of    fufhcient  ftrength,  without  to  the  ihortening  of  the  piece  whicli  butts  on  the  juint. 

much  increafe  of  the  dimenfions  of  the  timbers  ;  and  This  alters  the  proportions  of  the  fides  of  the  trianijle 

it  has  the  great  advantage  of  giving  free  room  in  the  on  which  the  ihape  of  the  whole  depends.     Now  in  a 

garrets.     Were  it  not  for  this,  there  is  a  much  more  per-  roof  fuch  as  Hg.  18.  there  is  t%vice  as  much  of  this  as 

fefl  form  reprefented  in  fig.   19.     Here  the  two  pofts  in   the  plain   p'ent  roof,  becaufe   there  are  two  pofti. 

BE,  CF  are  united  below.      All  tranfverfe  adlion  on  And   when  the  direction  of  the  butting  pieces  is  very 

the  tie-beam  is  now  entirely  removed.     We  are  almoft  oblique  to  the  aftion  of  the  load,  a  fmall  flirinkino-  per- 

difpofed   to  fay  that  this  is  the  ftrongeft  roof  of  the  mits  a  great  change  of  fhape.     Thus  in  a  roof  of^hat 

fame  width  and  Hope  :    for  if   the  iron  ftrap    which  is   called   pediment  pitch,  where  the  rafters  make  an 

connefts   the   pieces  BE,  CF  with  the  tie-beam  have  angle    of   30  degrees  witli  the  horizon,  half  an  inch 

a  large  bolt  G  through  it,  confining  it  to  one  point  of  compreflloii  of  the  king-poft  will  produce  a  fa'^gint:  cf 

the  beam,   there  are  five  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  G,  which  an  inch,  and  occaTion  a  great  Ilrain  on  the  tie-beam  if 

cannot  change  their  places,  and  there  is  no  tranfverfe  the  polls  are  mortifed  into  it.     In  fi".  z.  of  the  roofs 

Ilrain  in  any  of  the  conneflions.  in  the  article  Architecture,  half  an  inch   flirinking 

When  the  dimenfions  of  the  building  are  very  great,  of  each  of  the  two  polls  will  allow  the  middle  to  facg 

fo  that  the   pieces   A 15,  BC,  CD,  would  be  thought  above  five  inches.     Fit;,  i.  of  the  fame  plate  is  fauhy 

too  v/eak  for  wirhdanding  the  crofs  flrains,  braces  may  in    this   refpefl,  by    cutting  the  llruttingbeam  in  the 

be  added  ?.s  is  exprelfed  in  fig.  iS.  by  the  dotted  lines,  middle.     The  ilrutting-beam  is  thus  (hortened  by  tliree 

The  reader  will  obferve  that  it  is  not  meant  to  leave  Hirinklngs,  while  there  is  but  one  to  fhorten  the  rafters. 

the  top  flat  externally  :  it  muft  be  raifcd  a  little  in  the  The  coufequence  is,  th.at  the  truls   which  is   included 

middle  to  (hoot  off  the  rain.       But  this  mull  not  be  within  the  rafters  will  fifj'^  away  from  them,  and  then 
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done  by  incuivating  the  beam  EC.  This  would  foon 
be  crufhed,  and  fpring  upwards.  The  dopes  mull  be 
given  by  pieces  of  timber  added  above  the  flrut:ing 
beam. 

And  thus  we  have  completed  a  frame  of  a  roof.     It 


th-y  mull  bend  in  the  middle  till  they  again  reft  on  this 
included  trufs.  This  roof  it,  hovvever'conflrucled  on 
the  whole  on  good  piinciples,  and  we  adduce  it  only  to 
fhow  the  advantages  of  fimplicity.  This  ciittini^  of 
the  trulllng-beamis  unavoidable,  if  we  «ouId  prefer  vc  the 
confills  of  thefe  principal  members :  The  rafters,  which  king-poll.  But  we  are  in  doubt  whether  the  fervice 
are  immediately  loaded  with  the  covering  ;  die  tie-beam  performed  by  it  in  this  cafe  will  balance  the  inconveni- 
which  withllands  the  horizontal  thrufl  by  which  the  ence.  It  is  employed  only  to  fupport  the  middle  of 
roof  tends  to  fly  out  below  and  pulh  out  the  walls  ;  the  upper  half  of  each  rafter,  which  it  does  but  imper- 
the  king  ports,  which  hang  from  fixed  points  and  ferve  fedly,  becaufe  tlie  braces  and  llrut  mcft  be  cut  half 
to  uphold  the  tie-beam,  and  alfo  to  afford  other  fi.ted  through  at  their  crolTing:  if  thefe  j  ilnts  are  m.ade  tight, 
points  on  which  we  may  rcll  the  braces  which  fupport  as  a  workman  would  wilh  to  do,  die  fettling  of  the  roof 
the  middle  of  the  rafters  ;  and  laflly  the  trufs  or  Itrut-  will  caufe  them  to  work  on  each  other  crolfwife  widi 
ting-beam,  which  ferves  to  give  mutual  abutment  to  infuperable  force,  and  will  undoubtedly  drain  tliem  e.\- 
the  different  parts  which  are  at  a  dillance  from   each    ceedingly. 

other.  The  rafters,  braces,  and  trulfes  are  expofed  to  This  method  of  including  a  trufs  within  the  r.ifters 
compreffion,  and  muft  thereiorehave  not  only  coheficn  of  a  pent  roof  is  a  very  conlidcrable  addition  to  the  art 
but  lliifnefs.  For  if  they  bend,  the  prodigi,)U»  com-  of  carpentry.  But  to  infure  its  full  effecf,  it  (honld  al- 
prellions  to  which  they  are  fubjeifled  would  quickly  ways  be  executed  in  the  manner  reprefented  in  fig.  1. 
crufh  them  in  this  bended  (late.  Th;  tie-beams  and  Plate  XLVIII.  with  butting  rafters  under  the  prin- 
king-pofts,  if  performing  no  other  office  but  fupport-  cipal  ones,  butting  on  joggles  in  the  heads  of  the  pofts. 
ing  the  roof,  do  not  require  flitfnefs,  and  their  places  Widiout  this  the  ftrut-beam  is  hardly  of  any  fcrvice. 
might  be  fupplied  by  ropes,  or  by  rods  of  iron  of  We  would  therefore  recommend  fij;.  20.  .is  a  proper 
one  tenth  part  of  the  feffion  that  even  the  fmallelt  conftruiftion  of  a  trulfed  roof,  and  the  king-p.ift  which  ^  .  ,  .^  t 
oak  ftretcher  requires.  Thefe  members  require  no  is  placed  in  it  may  be  employed  to  fupport  the  upper 
greater  dimenfions  than  what  is  nccelfary  f  r  giving  part  cf  the  ia.'"ter5,  and  alfo  for  preventing  the  ftrut- 
fuflicient  joints,  and  any  more  is  a  needlefs  cxpence  and  beam  from  bendin'.i  in  either  direction  in  corifequence 
load.  All  roofs,  however  complicated,  confift  of  ihcfe  of  its  gre.it  comprelTion.  It  w.ll  alfo  give  a  fufpenfion 
efTcntial  parts,  and  if  pieces  of  timber  are  to  be  fcen    for  the  great  burdens  which  are  fometimcs  neeelHiry  in 

3  O  2  a  theatre. 
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«  •of.      a  thoatre.     The  machinery  ha-;  no  other  firm  points  to 
-'''•  ^^  uliich  it  can  hi  attaclitd  ;  and  lilt;  portion  of  the  lingle 
lat'ters    wliich  carry  this    kinj-poll  are  but  Ihort,  and 
llierciore  may  be  ctinfidtrably  loaded  xviili  lafoty. 

We  obfeive  in  tlie  drawings  wliicli  we  lometimes 
have  of  ChincC;  builaings,  that  the  trufiing  of  roofs  is 
iinderftood  by  them.  Indeel  they  mult  lie  very  cxpe- 
lienceJ  carpent:rs.  We  fee  wooden  buildinj;s  run  up 
to  a  great  height,  which  can  be  fupported  only  by  fuch 
tuilling.      One  of  thefe  is  fketched  in  iig.  21. 


R  O  O 

and  to  cripple  the  pieces  which  they 


There 

in  the 

vifluallirg- 
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are  fome  very  excellent  fpecimcns  to  be  feen 
buildings  at    Depcford,  belonging    to  the 
oiEce,  ufually  called  the  AW  Ifoujl-,  which  were  eiefled 
about  the  year   1788,  and  we  believe  are  the  perform- 
ance  of    Mr  James  Arrow  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
one  of  the  mort  intelligent  artitls  in  Britain. 

Thus  have  we  given  an  elementary,  but  a  rational  or 
fcienlitic,  account  of  this  important  part  of  the  art  of 
to  iTaoJiral  carpentry.     It  is  fuch,  that  any  prac'^titioncr,  with  the 
tirpcDten,  trnublc  of  alittle  re  fledli'^n,  may  always  proceed  with  con- 
fidence, and  without  relling  any  part  of  his  praflicconthe 
vague  notions  which  habit  may  have  given  him  of  the 
Jlrcngth  and  fupports  of  timbers,  and  of  their  manner  of 
afting.    That  thefe  frequently  miilead,  is  proved  by  the 
mutual  criticifms  which  are  frequently  publilhedby  tlie 
rivals  in  the  profefllon.     They  have  frequently  fagacity 
enough  (for  it  can  feldom  be  called  fcience)  to  point 
out  glaring  blunders  ;  and  any  perfon  who  wUl  look  at 
fome  of  the  performances  of  Mr  Price,  Mr  Wyatt,  Mr 
Arrow,  and  others  of  acknowledged  reputation,  will 
readily  fee  them  diftinguiihable  from  the  works  of  infe- 
rior artifts  by  fimplicity  alone.     A  man  without  prin- 
ciples is  apt  to  ccnfidcr  an  intricate  conlUu(ftion  as  inge- 
nious and  effeftual ;  and  fuch  roofs  fometimes  fail  merely 
by  being  ingenioufly  loaded  with  timber,  but  more  fre- 
qaently  llill  by  the  wrong  a<flion  of  fome  ulelcfs  piece, 
which  produces  ftrains    that    are  tranfverfe    to    other 
pieces,  or  which,  by  rendering  fome  points  too  firm, 
caufe  them  to  be  dcfcrted  by  the  rcll  in  the  general 
fubfiding  of  the  whole.    Inftanccs  of  this  kind  are  point- 
ed out  by   Price  in  his   Britilli  Carpenter.       Nothing 
fhows  the  ikill  of  a  carpenter  more  than  the  dillinflntfs 
with  which  he  can  forefee  the  changes  of  Ihape  which 
mud  take  place  in  a  (hort  time    in  every  roof.       A 
knowledge  of   this  will    often  correift    a    conftrufliun 
which  the  mere  mathematician  thinks  unexceptionable, 
bccaufe  he  does  not  reckon  on  the  adual  compreffion 
which    mud  obtain,  and  imagines    that  his  triangles, 
>vhich  fuHain  no  crofs  drains,  invariably  retain  their 
Ihape  till  the  pieces  break.       The  fagacity  of  the  expe- 
rienced carpenter  is  not,  however,  enough  without  fci- 
ence for  perfe>Sting  the  art.     But  when  he   knows  how^ 
much  a  particular  piece  will  yield  to  comiirclhon  in  one 
cafe,  fcience  will  tell  him,  and  nothing  but  fcience  can 
do  it,  what  will  be  the  comprclllon  of  the  fame  piece  in 
anf^ther  very  diifercnt  cafe.     Thus  he  learns  how  far  it 
will  now  yield,  and  then   he    proportions  the   parts  fo 
to  each  other,  that  when  nil  have  yielded  according  to 
tlicir   drains,  the  whole  is  of  the  ihape   he  wilhsd  to 
produce,  and  every  joint  is  in  a  Itate  of  firmnefs.     It  is 
here  that  we  obfcrve  the  created  number  of  improprie- 
ties.    The  iron   draps  are  frequently  in  pofitions  not 
fuited  to  the  actual  drain  on  them,  and  they  are  in  a 
katc  of  viokut  twill,    which  both  tends    ftrongly  to 
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break  the  drap, 
furroiind. 

In  like  manner,  we  frequently  fee  joints  or  mortifes 
in  a  date  of  violent  drain  or  the  tenons,  or  on  the 
heels  and  dioulders.  The  joints  were  perhaps  properly 
iliaped  to  the  primitive  form  of  the  trufs  ;  but  by  its 
fettling,  the  bearing  or  the  pu(li  is  changed  :  the  brace, 
for  example,  in  a  very  low  pitched  roof,  comes  to  prefs 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  ilioulder,  and,  aifling  as  a 
powerful  lever  on  the  tenon,  breaks  it.  In  like  manner, 
the  lower  end  of  the  brace,  which  at  fird  butted  firmly 
and  fquarely  on  the  joggle  of  the  king-pod,  now  preifes 
with  one  coiner  with  prodigious  force,  and  feldom  fails 
to  fplintcr  off  on  that  fide.  We  cannot  help  recom- 
mending a  maxim  of  Mr  Perronet  the  celebrated  hy- 
draulic architeiS  of  France,  as  a  golden  rule,  viz.  to 
make  all  the  ftoulders  of  butting  pieces  in  the  form  of 
an  arch  of  a  circle,  having  the  oppofite  end  of  the  piece 
for  its  centre.  Thus,  in  fig.  18.  if  the  joggle-joint  B 
be  of  this  form,  having  A  tor  its  centre,  the  fagging  of 
the  roof  will  make  no  partial  bearing  at  the  ioint ;  for 
in  the  fagging  of  the  roof,  the  piece  AB  turns  or  bends 
round  the  centre  A,  and  the  counter-preflure  of  the 
joggle  is  dill  direfled  to  A,  as  it  ought  to  be.  We 
have  jud  now  laid  iinr/s  round  A.  This  is  too  fre- 
quently the  cafe,  and  it  is  always  very  difficult  to  give 
the  tenon  and  mortife  in  this  place  a  true  and  invariable 
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bearing.     The   ratter  pulhes  in  the  diredion  BA,  and 
the  beam  rellds  in  the  diredtion  AD.     The  abutment 
fhould  be  perpendicular   to  neither  of  thefe  but  in  an 
intermediate  direftion,  and  it  ought  alfo  to  be  of  a  cur- 
ved   ihape.        But  the  carpenters    perhaps  think  that 
this  would  weaken  the  beam  too   much  to  give  it  this 
fhape  in  the  dioulder  ;  they  do  not  even  aim  at   it  in 
the  heel  of  the  tenon.     The  (houlder  is  commonly  even 
with  the  furface  of  the  beam.    When  the  bearing  there- 
fore is  on  this  Ihoulder,  it  caufes  the  foot  of  the  rafter 
to  flide  along  the  beam  till  the  heel  ot  the  tenon  bears 
atraind  the  outer  end  of  the  mortife  (See  Pi  Ice's  Bri- 
tijh   Cirp^nu-r,    Plate  C.  fig.   IK).       This   abutment 
is  perpendicular  to  the  beam  in  Price's  book,  but  it  is 
more  generally  pointed  a  little  outwards  belov/,  to  make 
it  more  fccure  againd  darting.      The  confequence  c£ 
this    condruiftion    is,  that    when  the  rocf   fettles,    the 
Ilioulder  comes  to  bear  at  the  inner  end  of  the  mortife, 
and  it  rifes  at  the  outer,  and   the  tenon  taking  hold  of 
the  wood  beyond  it,  either  tears  it  out  or  is   itfelf  bro- 
ken.       This  joint  therefore  is  feldom    truded    to  the 
drcngth  of  the  mortife  and  tenon,  and  is  ufually  fecu- 
red  by  an  iion  drap,  wliich  lies  obliquely  to  the  beam, 
to  which  it  is  b;>lted  by  a  large  bolt  quite  through,  and 
then  embraces  the  outlide  ot  the  rafter  foot.     Very  fre- 
quently this   drap  is  not  made  futhcieiitly  oblique,  and 
we  have  ieen  f  >me  made  alinod  fquare  with  the  beam. 
When  this  is  the  cafe,  it  not  only  keeps  the  foot  ot  the 
rafter  from  flying  out,  but  it  binds  it  down.     In  this 
cafe,  the  rafter  a<Jls  as  a  powei.ul  lever,  whole  fulcrum 
is   the  inner  angle   of  the  Ihoulder,  and  th.;n  the  llrap 
never  fails  to  cripple  the  ratter  at  tlic  point.     All  this 
can  be  prevented  only  by  making   the  drap  very  long 
and  very  oblique,  and  by   making  its  outer  end   (the 
dirrup  part)  fquare  with  its  lengtli,  and  making  a  notch 
in  tiie  rafter  foot  to  receive  it.      It  cannot  now   cripple 
ths  rafter,  for  it  will  rife  along  with  it,  turning  round 

the 
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Roof.      the  bolt  at  its  inner  end.     We  have  been  thus  particu-  by  50,000  pounds. 
■•^"'^^■^  lar  on  tliis  joint,  becaufe  it  is  here  that  the  ultimate 
ilrain  of  the  whole  roof  is  exerted,  and  its  lituatiou  will 

not  allow  the  excavation  neceflary  for  making  it  a  good  eafily  perceived  ;    and  when    timber  is    too  weak,    it 

mortife  and  tenon.  gives  us  warning  of  its  failure,  by  yielding  fenfibly  be- 

Similar  attention  mufl  be  paid  to  fome  other  ftraps,  fore  it  breaks.     This  is  not  the  cafe  with  iron  ;  and 


Cut  the  artift  will  always  recol- 
IcQ,  that  we  cannot  have  the  i'Auie  confidence  in  iron 
timber.     The  faults  of  this  lad  are  much  more 
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much  of  its  fcrvice  dependi  on  the  honefty  of  the  b'.ack. 
fmith. 

In  this  way  may  any  defign  of  a  roof  be  examined. 
We  Ihall  here  give  the  reader  a  Iketch  of  two  or  three 


fuch  as  thofe  which  embrace  the  middle  of  the  rafter, 
and  conneft  it  with  the  pod  or  trufs  below  it.  We 
muft  attend  to  the  change  of  Ihape  produced  by  the 
fagging  of  the  roof,  and  ])lace  the  llrap  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  yield  to  it  by  turning  round  its  bolt,  but  fo  triilfed  rools,  which  have  been  executed  in  the  chief 
as  not  to  become  loofe,  and  far  lefs  to  make  a  fulcrum  varieties  of  circumft.inces  which  occur  in  common  prac- 
for  any  tiling  ailing  as  a  lever.     The  ftrains  aiifing  from  tice. 

fuch  aftions,  in  framings  of  carpentry  which  change        Fig.  22.  is.  thereof  of  St  Paul's  Church,  Covent  Gar- 

their  Ihape  by  fagging,  are  enormous,  and  nothing  can  den,  London,  the  work  of  Inlgo  Jones.  Its  conftruaion 

refill  them.  is  fingular.     The  roof  extends  to  a  condderable  diftance 

We  (hall  clofe  this  part  of  the  fubjecl  with  a  fimple  beyond  the  building,  and  the  ends  of  the  tie-beams 

calculating  method,  by  which  any  carpenter,   without  mathemati-  fupport  the  Tufcan  corniche,  appearing  like  the  mu- 

ftrains  or     cal  fcience,  may  calculate  with  fuflicient  precifion  the  tules  of  the  Doric  order.     Such  a  roof  could  not  reft 

(trains  or  thrufts  which  are  produced  on  any  point  of  on  the  tie-beam.     Inigo  Jones  has  therefore  fupported 

his  work,  whatever  be  the  obliquity  of  the  pieces.  it  by  a  trufs  below  it  ;  and  the  height  has  allowed  him 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  horizontal  thruft  a(5l-  to  make  this  extremely  ftrong  with  very  little   timber, 

ing  on  the  tie-beam  AD  of  fig.  18.     This  will  be  the  It  is  accounted  the  highell  roof  of  its  width  in  Lon- 

fame  as  if  the  weight  of  the  whole  roof  w^ere  laid  at  G  don.     But  this  was  not  difficult,  by  reafon  of  the  great 

on  the  two  rafiers  GA  and  GD.      Draw  the  vertical  height  which  its  extreme  width  allowed  him  to  employ 

line  GH.     Then,  having  calculated  the  weight  of  the  without  hurting  the  beauty  of  it  by  too  high  a  pitvh. 

whole    roof   that    is  fupported    by  this  fingle    frame  The  fupports,  however,  are  difpofed  with  judgment. 
ABCD,  including  the  weight  of  the  pieces  AB,  BC,         Fig.  23.  is  a  kirb  or  manfaid  roof  by  Price,  and  fup- 

CD,  BE,  CF  themlelves,  take  tiie  number  of  pounds,  pofed  to  be  of  large  dimenlions,  having  braces  to  carry 

tons,  &c.  which  exprelFes  it  from  any  fcale   of  equal  the  middle  of  the  ratters. 
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thrufts. 


parts,  and  fet  it  from  G  to  H.  Draw  HK,  HL  pa- 
rallel to  GD,  GA,  and  draw  the  line  KL,  which  will 
be  horizontal  when  the  two  fides  of  the  roof  have  the 
fame  (lope.  Then  ML  meafured  on  the  fame  fcale 
will  give  the  horizontal  thiuft,  by  which  the  ifrength 
of  the  tie-beam  is  to  be  regulated.  GL  will  give  the 
thruft  which  terjds  to  crulh  the  rafters,  and   LM   will 


It  will  ferve  exceedingly  well  for  a  church  having 
pillars.  The  middle  part  of  the  tie-beam  being  taken 
away,  the  drains  are  very  well  balanced,  fo  that  there 
is  no  ri(k  of  its  pufliing  alide  the  pillars  on  which  it 
rells. 

Fig.  24.  is  the  celebrated  roof  of  the  theatre  of  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford,  by  Sir  Chriflophcr  Wren.  The  fpan 


alio  give  the  force  which  tends  to  ciulh  the  Ilrut-beam  betv.-een  the  walls  is  75  feet.      This  is  accounted  a  very 

BC.  ingenious,  andisafingularperformance.  Themiddlepart 

In  like  manner,  to  find  the  ftrain  on  the  king-poft  of  it  is  almoft  unchangeable  in  its  form ;  but  from  this 

BD  of  fig.  17.  ccmfider  that  each  brace  is  preffed  by  circumftance  it  does  not  diftribute  the  horizontal  thruft 

half  the  weight  cf  the  ri-.oting  laid  on  BA  or  BC,  and  with   the  fame  regularity  as    the    u.'ual    conftruifficn. 

this  prelfure,  or  at  leaft  its  hurtful  effeiff,  is  diminifhed  The  horizontal  thruft  on  the  tie-beam  is  about  twice 

in  the  proportion  of  BA  to  DA,  becaufe  the  ailion  cf  the  weight  ot  the  roof,  and  is  withftood  by  an   iron 

gravity  is  vertical,  and  the  effedl  which  we  want  to  coun-  ftrap  below  the  beam,  which  ftretches  the  whole  width 

teraifl  by  the  braces  is  in  a  direelion  Ec  perpendicular  to  of  the  building  in  the  form  of  a  rope,  making  part  of 

BA  or  BC.     But  as  this  is  to  be  refilled  by  the  brace  tlie  ornament  of  the  ceiling. 

/"E  acting  in  the  direiSion  /E,  we  mall  draw  J'i  per-         In  all  the  roofs  which  we  have  confidered  hitherto 

pendicular  to  Er,  and  fuppofe  the  ftrain  augmented  in  the  thruft  is  difcharged  entirely  from  the  walls  by  the 

the  proportion  cf  E  ^  to  Ef.  tie  beam.     But  this  cannot  always  be  done.     We  fre- 

Having  thus  obtained  in  tons,  pounds,  or  other  mea-  quently  want  great  elevation  within,  and  arched  ceil- 
futes,  the  drains  v.'hich  miift  be  balanced  at/ by  the  CO-  ------ 

hefion    ( f   the  king-pod,  take  this  nieafure  from  the 

fcale  of  equal  parts,  and  let  it  oft'  in  the  direcfUons  of  tliere  are  few  buildings  where  it   is  completely  done 


ing?.     In  fuch  cafes,  it  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter 
to  keep  the  walls  free  of   all  prellure  outwards,  and 


the  bra:es  to  G  and  H,  and  complete  the  parallelogram 
G/  HK  ;  and  /  K  meafured  on  the  fame  fcale  will  be 
the  ftiain  on  the  king  p<  It. 

The  artid  may  then  examine  the  ftrength  of  his 
fircngtli  of  trufs  upon  this  principle,  that  every  Iquare  inch  of  oak 
the  trufs.     will  bear  at  an  average   7000  pounds  compredion  or 
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Yet  this  is  the  greated  fault  of  a  ro.-f.  VVe  Ihall  juft 
point  out  the  metliods  which  may  be  moft  fuccefsfuUy 
adopted. 

We  have  fiid  that  a  tie-beam  juft  performs  the  cf- 
fice  of  a  dring.  We  have  laid  the  fime  of  the  king- 
poft.      Now  fuppoli?  two  rafters  AB,  BC  (fig.  25.) 


4; 
Cafe  J  1  u 
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ftretchiag  it,  and  may  be  fafely  Laded  with  3500  for  moveable  about  the  joint  B,  and  reding  on  the  top  of 
any  length  of  time  ;  and  that  a  fquare  inch  of  fir  will  the  walls.  If  the  line  ED  be  fufpcnded  fiom  B,  ai;J 
in  like  "manner  fccurely  bear  2500.  And,  becaufe  the  two  lines  DA,  DC  be  fadened  to  the  feet  of  the 
ftraps  are  nted  to  refid  fome  of  thefe  drains,  a  fquare  rafters,  and  if  thefe  lines  be  incapable  of  extenfion,  It 
inch  of  well  wrought  tough  iron  may  be  fafely  drained    is  plain  that  all  thruft  is  removed  lom  liie  walU  as  ef- 

ieilually 
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fclually  as  by  a  comninn  tic-beam.  And  by  (honcn- 
iii^  UD  to  1J(/,  we  giin  a  greater  inliJe  height,  and 
m.„e  ro^m  t">.r  an  arched  ce.linj.  Now  if  we  fublh- 
tute  a  king-poll  BD  (rig.  26.)  and  two  flrelchcrs  or 
hamnier-beanis  DA,  DC  for  the  other  lUings,  and  con- 
lua  tl  cm  ftrmly  by  means  of  iron  Ikaps,  we  obtam  our 
piirpofe.  , 

Let  us  compare  this  roof  with  a  tic-beam  root  ni 
point  of  Itiain  and  ilrength.  Recur  to  Hg.  25.  and 
complete  the  p:»rallelogram  ABCF,  and  draw  the  dia- 
gonal AC.  BF  croUlng  in  E.  Draw  BG  perpendi- 
cular to  CD.  We  have  feen  that  the  weight  of  the 
roof  (which  we  may  call  \V)  is  to  the  hori/.oinal  thrull 
at  C  as  BF  to  EC  ;  and   if  we  exprefs  this  thrull  by 

^V  X  EC 
T,  we  have  T  =  —^ We  may   at  prefent  con- 

fider  BC  as  a  lever  moveable  round  the  joint  B,  and 
pulled .  at  C  in  the  diredion  EC  by  the  horizontal 
tl.ruil,  and  licld  back  by  the  ftring  pulling  in  the  direc- 
tion CD.  Suppole  that  the  forces  in  the  dircdlions 
EC  and  CD  are  in  equihbrio,  and  let  us  find  the  force 
S  by  which  the  llring  CD  is   drained.     Thefe  forces 

mull  (by  the  property  of  the  lever)  be  inverfely  as  the    propriety    of    this    practice 
perpcudiculirs  drawn  from  the  centre  of  motion  on  the    — 1-:->-   ••  =-  :.i  .ui.    „ 

lines  of  their  dircclion.     Therefore  BG  :  BE  =  T  :  6, 

BE  BE.EC 

and  S  =  T  X  gQ.  =  W  X  ^^T^q- 

Therefore  the  llrain  upoa  each  of  the  ties  DA  and 
DC  is  always  greater  llian  the  horizontal  thruit  or  the 
flrain  on  a  fimple  tie-beam.  This  would  be  no  great 
inconvenience,  becaufe  the  fmalleft  dinienlions  that  we 
could  give  to  thefe  ties,  fo  as  to  procure  fufficient  fix- 
tures to  the  adjoining  pieces,  are  always  fufficient  to 
w  ihiland  this  ftrain.  But  although  the  fame  may  be 
iaid  of  the  iron  llraps  which  make  the  ultimate  connec- 
tions, there  is  always  fome  hazard  of  imperfect  work, 
cracks  or  flaws,  which  are  not  perceived.  We  can 
judge  with  tolerable  certainty  of  the  foundnefs  of  a 
piece  of  timber,  but  cannot  fay  fo  much  of  a  piece  of 
iron.     Moreover,  there  is  a  prodigious  ftrain  excited 

en  the  king-poll,  when  BG  u  very  Ihort  in  coniparifon 
of  BE,  namely,  the  force  compounded  of  the  two  drains 
S  and  S  on  the  ties  DA  and  DC. 

But  there  is  another  defefl  from  which  the  ftraight 
tij-beam  is  entirely  free.     All  roofs  letile  a  little. — 

When  this  roof  fettles,  and  the  points  B  and  D  de- 

fcend,  the  legs  BA,  BC  muft  fpread  further  out,  and 

thus  a  prelTure  outwards  is  excited  on  the  walls.     It  is 

feldom  therefore  that  this  kind  of  roof  can  be  executed 

in  this  liniple  form,  and  other  contrivances  are  necclfary 

for  courterafling  this  fupervening  a<51ion  on  the  walls. 

Fig.  27.  is  one  of  the  belt  which  we  have  feen,  and  is 

executed  with  great  fucceA  in  the  circus  or  equeltrian 

theatre  in  Edinburgh,  the  width   being    60   feet.     The 

pieces  EF  and  ED  help  to  take  off  fome  of  the  weight, 

and  by  their  greater  uprightnei's  tliey  exert  a  Imaller 

thruH  on  the  walls.     The  beam  D(/  is  alfo  a  fort  of 

trufs  beam,  having  fomething  of  the  fame  efltvt.     Mr 

Price  his  given  anotlier  very    judicious    one    of   this 

kind,  Britilh  Carpenter,  PI  ite  IK,  fig.  C,  from  which 

the  tie-beam  may  be  taken  away,  and  there  will  remain 

very  litilc  thrull  en  tlie  walls.     Thofe  which  he  iias  gi- 
ven in  the  following  Plate  K  are,  in  our  opinion,  very 

faulty.     The  whole  ftrain   in  thefe  laft  roofs   tends  to 

break  tlie  rafters  and  ties  tianfverfcly,  and  tlic  fixtures  of 
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the  ties  are  alfo  not  well  calculated  to  refift  the  drain 

to  which  the  pieces  are  expofed.     We  hardly  think  that  *"'*'"^'''"*' 

thefe  roofs  could  be  executed.  46 

It  is  fcarcely  necclfary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  in  Genera' ob- 
all  that  we  have  delivered  on  this  fubjcft,  wc  have  at-  fervationr. 
tended  only  to  th;  condrnftion  of  the  principal  rafters 
or  trullis.  In  fniall  buildings  all  the  rafters  are  of  one 
kind  ;  but  in  great  buildings  the  whole  weight  of  the 
covering  is  m,\de  to  red  on  a  few  principal  rafter^ 
wliich  are  connected  by  beams  placed  hori/.ontally,  and 
either  martifed  into  them  or  i'carfed  on  tliem.  Thefe 
are  called  purlins.  Small  rafters  arc  laid  tmni  purlin  to 
purlin  ;  and  on  thefe  the  lath»  for  tile-.,  or  the  Ikirting. 
boards  for  Hates,  are  nailed.  Tlius  the  covering  docs 
not  immediately  reft  on  the  principal  frames.  Tliis  al- 
lows fome  more  liberty  in  their  conftru^ion,  becaufe  the 
garrets  can  be  ib  divided  that  the  principal  rafters  fhall 
be  in  the  partitions  and  the  reft  left  unincumbered. 
This  condruiftion  is  fo  far  analogous  to   that  of  floors 


which  are  conltrudted  with  girders,'binding,  and  bridge- 
ing  joids. 

It   may    appear   prefuming    in    us  to  queftion  the 

There  are  lituations  in 
which  it  is  unavoidable,  as  in  the  roofs  of  churches, 
which  can  be  allowed  to  reft  on  fome  pillars.  In  other 
lituations,  where  partition- walls  intervene  at  a  diftance 
not  too  great  for  a  ftout  purlin,  no  principal  rafters 
are  neceifary,  and  die  whole  may  be  roofed  with  Ihort 
raiters  of  very  flender  fcantling.  But  in  a  great  uni- 
form root,  which  has  no  intermediate  fupports,  it  re- 
quires at  lead  fonie  reafons  tor  preferring  this  meth'id 
ot  carcafe-roofing  to  the  hmpler  method  of  mak'ng  all 
the  I  afters  alike.  The  method  of  carcale-rooting  re- 
quires the  feleiftion  of  the  greatell  logs  of  timber,  which 
are  feldom  of  equal  ftrength  and  foundnefs  with  tliinner 
rafters.  In  theie  the  outlide  planks  can  be  taken  o.'F, 
and  the  bell  part  alone  worked  up.  It  alfo  expnfes  to 
all  the  dete(5ts  of  workmanfhip  in  the  mortiiing  of  pur- 
lins, and  the  weakening  of  the  rafters  by  this  veiy 
mortiiing  ;  and  it  brings  an  additional  load  of  purlins 
and  Ihort  rafters.  A  roof  ilius  conlliuifled  may  furely 
be  compared  with  a  floor  of  liniilar  condru»Sion.  Here 
there  is  not  a  Ihadow  of  doubt,  that  if  the  girders  were 
fawed  into  planks,  and  thefe  planks  laid  asjoills  fullici- 
ently  near  for  carrying  the  flooring  boards,  lliey  will 
have  tlie  fame  llrength  as  before,  except  fo  much  as  is 
taken  out  of  the  timber  by  the  law.  This  will  not 
amount  to  one-tenth  part  of  the  timber  in  the  binding, 


bridging,  and  ceiling  joifts  which  are  an  additional 
load  ;  and  all  the  m  irtil'es  and  other  joinings  are  fo 
many  diminutions  of  the  ftrength  of  the  girders  ;  and 
as  no  part  of  a  carpenter's  woi  k  requires  more  fkill  and 
accuracy  ol  execution,  we  are  expofed  to  many  cliances 
ot  imperfeilion.  But,  not  to  red  on  thefe  conlidera- 
tions,  however  reafonable  they  may  appear,  we  Ihall  re- 
late an  experiment  made  by  one  on  whofe  judgment 
and  exaiflnefs  we  can  depend.  . 

Two  models  of  floors  were  made  18  inches  fqnare  of  Cmirumcd 
t^.e  tincft  uniform  deal,  which  had  been  long  feafoned.  t>y  e^peri- 
The  one  confided  of  limple  joids,  and   the  other  was  ""="'• 
framed  with  girders,  binding,    bridging,    and   ceiling 
joids.     The  plain  joids  of   tlic  one  contained  the  fame 
qu:tinity  of  timber  with  the  girders  alone  of  the  other, 
and  both  were  made    by  a  moll  accurarc  workman. 
1  hey  were  placed  in  vvoode.i  trunks   l8   inches   fqiiare 

within, 
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within,  and  reded  on  a  ftrong  projeiflion  on  the  infide. 
■^  Small  Ihot  was  gradually  poured  in  upon  the  floors,  lb 
as  to  fpread  uniformly  over  them.  The  plain  jollied 
floor  broke  down  with  487  pounds,  and  the  carcalc  floor 
with  327.  Th3  firft  broke  without  giving  any  warn- 
ing ;  the  other  gave  a  violent  crack  when  294  pounds 
had  been  poured  in. 

A  trial  had  been  made  before,  and  the  loads  were 
341  and  482.  But  the  models  having  been  made  by  a 
lefs  accurate  hand,  it  was  not  thought  a  fair  fpecimen 
ot  the  ftrength  which  might  be  given  to  a  carcafe 
floor. 

The  only  argument  of  weight  which  we  can  recoi- 
led in  favour  of  the  compound  conflrudiion  of  roofs  is, 
that  the  plain  method  would  prodigioully  increafe  the 
quantity  of  work  ;  would  admit  nothing  but  long  tim- 
ber, which  would  greatly  add  to  the  expence  ;  and 
would  make  the  garrets  a  mere  thicket  of  planks.  We 
admit  this  in  its  full  force  ;  but  we  continue  to  be  of 
the  opinion  that  plain  roofs  are  greatly  fuperior  in  point 
oi  ftrength,  and  therefore  Ihould  be  adopted  in  cafes 
where  the  great  difficulty  is  to  infure  this  neceffary  cir- 
cumftance. 

It  would  appear  very  neglectful  to  omit  an  account 
of  the  roofs  put  o  1  round  huildings,  fuch  as  domes,  cu- 
polas and  the  like.  They  appear  to  be  the  moil 
difiicult  tafks  in  the  carpenter  art.  But  the  difficulty 
lies  entirely  in  the  mode  ot  framing,  or  what  the  French 
call  the  trait  de  charpenlerie.  The  view  which  we 
are  taking  ot  the  fubjedt,  as  a  part  of  mechanical  fci- 
ence,  h.is  little  ci  nneclion  with  this.  It  is  plain,  that 
whatever  form  of  a  trufs  is  excellent  in  a  fquare  build- 
ing mult  be  equally  fo  as  one  of  the  frames  of  a  round- 
one  ;  and  the  only  difficnl'y  ia  how  to  manage  their  mu- 
tual interlections  at  the  top.  Some  of  them  mud  be 
dilcontinued  before  diey  reach  that  length,  and  common 
fenfe  will  teach  us  to  cut  them  ihort  alternately,  and  al- 
ways leave  as  many,  that  they  may  Rand  equally  thick 
as  at  their  firft  fpringing  from  the  bafe  of  the  dome. 
Thus  the  length  of  the  puihns  which  reich  from  trufs 
to  trufs  will  never  be  too  great. 

TiiC  truth  is,  that  a  lound  building  which  gathers 
in  at  top,  like  a  ghifb-houfe,  a  potter's  kiln,  or  a  fpire 
ftecpli,  inilead  of  being  the  moil  difficult  to  ereft  with 
liability,  is  ot  all  others  the  eafiell.  Nothing  can  fhovv 
tills  more  forcibly  than  daily  praftice,  where  they  are 
run  up  without  centres  and  without  I'calToldings  ;  and  it 
requires  grofs  blunders  indeed  in  the  rhoice  of  their  out- 
line to  ]nit  them  in  much  danger  ot  falling  from  a  want 
of  equilibrium.  In  like  manner,  a  dome  of  carpentry 
can  hardly  fall,  give  it  what  iliape  or  what  conftruiftion 
you  will.  It  cunwt  fall  unlefs  fome  part  of  it  flies  out 
at  the  bottom  :  an  iron  hoop  round  it,  or  ftraps  at  the 
joinings  of  the  trulfes  and  purlins,  which  make  an  equi- 
valent to  a  hoop,  will  eiVedually  fecure  it.  And  as 
beauty  requires  that  a  dome  Ihall  fpring  almoft  perpen- 
dicularly tV'iin  'he  wall,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  hard- 
ly any  thrurt  to  force  out  die  walls.  The  only  part 
where  this  is  to  be  guarded  ag.iinll  is,  where  the  tan- 
gent is  inclined  about  40  or  50  decrees  to  the  horizon. 
Here  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  courfe  of  firm  hori- 
zontal joinings. 

We  doubt  not  but  that  domes  of  carpentry  will  now 
be  railed  of  great  extent.  The  Hille  du  Bled  at  Pa- 
lis of  200  feet  in  diameter,  was  the  inventioa  oi  aa  ia- 


telJigent  carpenter,  the  Sieui  Moulineau.  He  was  not 
by  any  means  a  man  of  fcience,  but  had  much  more  me- " 
chanical  knowledge  than  arrifans  ufually  have,  and  was 
convinced  that  a  very  thin  (hell  of  timber  might  not  only 
be  fo  Ihaped  as  to  be  nearly  in  equilibiio,  but  that  if  hoop- 
ed or  firmly  ccnneifted  horizontally,  it  would  have  all 
the  ftiflhets  that  was  necelfary  ;  and  he  piefented  his 
projea  to  the  magiftracy  of  Paris.  The  grandeur  of  it 
pleated  them,  but  they  doubted  of  its  poffibility.  Be- 
ing  a  great  public  work,  they  prevailed  on  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  to  conlider  it.  The  members,  who 
were  competent  judges,  were  inftantly  ftruck  with  the 
juftnefs  of  Mr  Moulineau's  principles,  and  aftoniflied 
that  a  thing  fo  plain  had  not  been  long  familiar  to  eve- 
ry houfe-carpenter.  It  quickly  became  an  univerfal  to- 
pic of  converfation,  difpute,  and  cabal,  in  the  polite 
circles  of  Paris.  But  the  Academy  having  given  a 
very  favourable  report  of  their  opinion,  the  projcifl  was 
immediately  carried  into  execution,  and  foon  comple- 
ted, and  now  (lands  as  one  of  the  great  exhibitions  of 
Paris, 

The  conftruiflion  of  th's  dome  is  the  fimpleft  thing 
that  can  be  imagined.  The  circular  ribs  which  com- 
pofe  it  conlift  of  planks  nine  feet  long,  13  inches  broad, 
and  three  inches  thick  ;  and  each  rib  conlills  of  three  of 
thefe  planks  bolted  together  in  fuch  a  manner  that  two 
joints  meet.  A  rib  is  begun,  for  inftance,  with  a  plank 
of  three  feet  long  (landing  between  one  of  fix  feet  and 
another  of  nine,  and  this  is  continued  to  the  head  of  it. 
No  machinery  was  necelTaiy  for  carrying  up  fuch  fmall 
pieces,  and  the  whole  went  up  like  a  piece  of  brick- 
layer's work.  At  various  dillances  thefe  ribs  were  con- 
nedled  horizontally  by  purlins  and  iron  llraps,  which 
made  fo  many  hoops  to  the  whole.  When  the  work 
had  reached  fuch  a  height,  that  the  diftance  of  the  ribs 
was  two-thirds  of  the  original  diftance,  every  third  rib 
was  difcontinued,  and  die  fpace  was  lelt  open  and  gla- 
zed. When  carried  fo  much  higher  that  die  diftance 
of  the  ribs  is  one-third  of  the  original  diftance,  every 
fecond  rib  (now  conl'ifting  of  two  ribs  very  near  each 
other)  is  in  like  manner  difcontinued,  and  the  void  is 
glazed.  A  little  above  this  the  heads  of  the  ribs  are 
framed  into  a  circular  ring  of  timber,  which  forms  a 
wide  opening  in  the  middle  ;  over  which  is  a  glazed  ca- 
nopy or  umbrella,  with  an  opening  between  it  and  the 
dome  for  allowing  the  heated  air  to  get  out.  All  who 
have  feen  this  dome  fay,  that  it  is  the  moft  beaudful  and 
magnificent  objeifl  they  have  ever  beheld. 

The  only  dilHculiy  which  occurs  in  the  conftruiflion 
of  wooden  domes  is,  when  diey  are  unequally  loaded, 
by  carrying  a  heavy  lanthem  or  cupola  in  tlie  middle. 
In  fuch  a  cafe,  if  the  dome  were  a  mere  fliell,  it  would 
be  crulhed  in  at  the  trop,  or  the  adion  of  the  wind  on 
the  lanihsrn  might  tear  it  out  of  its  place.  Such  a 
dome  niuil  therefore  confift  of  trulTed  frames.  Mr 
Price  has  given  a  very  good  one  in  his  plate  OP,  tho' 
much  tlronjjer  in  the  trulfes  than  there  was  any  oc- 
cafion  tor.  This  caufes  a  great  lofs  of  room,  and 
throws  ihe  lights  of  the  landiern  too  far  up.  It  is  evi- 
dently copied  from  Sir  Chiiftopher  Wren's  dome  of 
St  Paul's  chuich  in  London  ;  a  model  of  propriety  ia 
its  particular  fituation,  but  by  no  nie.nns  a  general  mo 
del  of  a  wooden  d'  me.  It  rcfts  on  the  brick  cone 
with-n  it  ;  and  Sir  Chriftophtr  has  very  ingcn'oufly 
made  ufe  o£  it  ftr  diffening  this  cone,  as  any  intelligent 
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-^"^^■"-'  (See  Prie,  Piate  Oi^. 

Fig.  j8.  rcprefeiits  a  dome  executed  in  the  Regifter 
Office  in  EJir.burgh  by  Jhitcs  and  Robert  Adams, 
and  ii  very  ag'eeable  to  mechanical  principles.  The 
Ipan  ii  50  I'ect  clear,  and  the  thickncfs  is  only  4^. 
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We  cannot  take  leave  of  the  fubjcft  without  taking 
fomc  notice  ot"  what  wc  have  already  fpuken  of  v  ith 
commendation  by  the  name  of  Norman  roifs.  We 
called  them  Kcrtiian,  becaiife  they  weie  frequently  ex- 
ecuted by  tha'.  jiei  pie  foon  after  their  eftabliflmient  in 
Italy  and  other  parts  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  be- 
came the  prev.iiling  t.'fte  in  all  the  gieat  baronial  caf- 
tlcs.  Their  arcliittcis  were  rivals  t.)  the  Saracens  and 
Moors,  who  about  that  time  built  many  Chrillian 
churches  ;  and  the  architefture  which  we  now  call  Go- 
thic feems  to  have  arifen  frcm  tlicir joint  labours. 

The  principle  of  a  Norman  rocf  is  extremely  fimple. 
The  rafters  all  butted  on  j-iggled  king-polK  AF,  BG, 
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the  roof  is  fupported  and  (llffcned  by  four  braces,  one 
cf  which  fpiiiigs  fiom  c,  and  its  oppofite  fiomthe  fi- 
niilar  part  I  f  the  adjoinirg  trufs.  The  other  two  bra- 
ces fpring  from  tiic  n.iJdlc  points  of  the  lower  puilins, 
which  go  horizontally  from  a  and  b  to  the  next  truf<, 
and  are  fupporied  by  planks  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
rakers.  By  this  contrivance  the  whole  becomes  very 
llilF  nnd  (Irong. 

We  hope  that  the  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  with  condu- 
our  having  taken  fome  notice  cf  what  was  the  pride  officii, 
our  anceltors,  and  conftituted  a  great  part  of  the  finery 
of  the  grand  hall,  where  the  ftdual  lord  alfembled  his 
valfals  and  difplayed  his  magnificence.  The  intelligent 
mechanic  will  fee  much  to  commend  ;  and  all  who  look 
at  thcle  roofs  admire  their  apparent  liimi'y  lighlnefs, 
and  wonder  at  their  duration.  We  have  feen  a  lia'l  of 
57  feet  wide,  the  roof  of  which  was  in  four  divifi^ns, 
like  a  kirb  roof,  and  the  trulfcs  were  about  16  feet  afun- 
dcr.     They  were  (ingle  rafters,  as  in  fig.  30.  and  their 


dimenfions  were  only  eight  inches   by  fix.      The  roof 


CH,  &c.  (fig.  29.),  and  braces  or  ties  were  then  dif-   ajipeared  perfeiflly  found,  and  had  been  (landing  ever 
pofed  in  the  intervals.     In  the  middle  of  the  roof  HB    lince  the  year  1425 


and  HD  are  evidently  ties  in  a  Itaie  of  extenfion, 
while  the  port  CH  is  comprclled  by  them.  Towards 
the  walls  on  each  fide,  as  bttween  B  ar.d  F,  and  be- 
tween F  and  L,  they  are  braces,  and  are  compreffed. 
The  ends  of  the  polls  were  generally  ornamented  with 
knots  of  flowers,  cmboded  globes,  and  the  like,  and 
the  whole  texture  of  the  trufs  was  exhibited  and  drelfed 
out. 

This  conftruftion  admits  of  employing  very  fhort 
timbers;  and  this  verycircumftance  givesgreater  ftrength 
to  the  trufs,  becaufe  the  angle  which  the  brace  or  tie 
makes  with  the  rafter  is  more  open.  We  may  alio  per- 
ceive that  all  thruft  may  be  taken  oflf  the  walls.  If 
the  pieces  AF,  BF,  LF,  be  removed,  ;ill  the  remaining 
diagonal  pieces  act  as  lies,  and  the  pieces  dire(5led  to 
the  centre  ad  as  ftruts  ;  and  it  may  alto  be  obferved, 
that  the  principle  will  apply  equally  to  a  ftraight  or 
flit  roof  or  to  a  floor.  A  floor  fuch  as  a  i  f ,  having 
the  joint  in  two  pieces  a  b,  be,  with  a  llrut  b  d,  and 
two  lies,  will  require  a  much  greater  weight  to  break 
it  than  if  it  had  a  continued  joill  ac  oi  the  fame  fcant- 
ling.  And,  lafllr,  a  piece  of  timber  acUng  as  a  tie  is 
much  ftronger  than  the  fame  piece  afling  as  a  (liut; 
for  in  the  latter  fituation  it  is  exp  )fed  to  bending,  and 
when  ben  it  is  much  lefs  able  to  withftand  a  very  great 
drain.  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  this 
advantage  is  balanced  by  the  great  ini'eriority  of  the 
joints  in  point  of  ftrength.  The  joint  of  a  tie  depends 
wholly  on  the  pins ;  for  this  reafon  ties  are  never  ufed 
in  heavy  works  without  ftr^pping  the  joints  with  iron. 
In  the  loofs  we  are  now  dcfcribing  the  diagonal  pieces 
of  the  middle  part  only  ad  purely  as  ties,  while  thofe 
towards  the  fides  a«ft  as  ftruts  or  braces.  Indeed  they 
are  feldom  of  fo  very  fimple  conftruflion  as  we  have 
defcribed,  and  are  more  generally  conftruJled  like  tlie 
ficetch  in  fig.  30.  having  two  fets  of  rafters  AB,  a  b, 
and  the  angles  are  filled  up  with  thin  plank5,  which  give 
great  ftlffnefs  and  ftrength.  They  have  alfo  a  double 
fet  of  puilins,  wliich  conned  the  different  truifes.  The 
roof  being  thus  divided  into  fquaics,  other  purlins  run 
between  the  middle  jioints  E  of  the  rafters.  The  raf- 
ter Is  fupported  at  E  by  a  cheek  put  between  it  and 


the  under  rafter. 
1 


The  n-iidlc  point  of  each  ftjuare  of  pieces  and  feed  upon  tlicm. 


Much  cf  what  has  been  laid  on  this  fubjed  may  be 
applied  to  the  conftruition  of  wooden  bridges  and  the 
centers  for  turning  the  arches  of  llone-bridges.  But 
the  farther  difculliDn  of  this  muft  be  the  employment  of 
another  article. 

ROOFING,  the  materials  of  which  the  roof  of  a 
hou.'e  is  compofed.     See  the  foregoing  article. 

ROOK,  in  ornithology.     See  Corvus. 

Rooks  are  very  delbudive  of  corn,  efpecial'y  of 
wheat.  They  fearch  out  the  lands  whete  it  is  fown,  and 
watching  them  more  carefully  than  the  owners,  they 
perceive  when  the  feed  firft  begins  to  flioot  up  its 
blade  ;  this  is  the  time  of  their  feeding  on  it.  They  will 
not  b;  at  the  pains  of  fearching  for  it  at  random  in  the 
fown  land,  fcir  that  is  more  trouMe  than  fo  fmall  a 
grain  will  requite  them  tor  :  but  as  foon  as  thefe  blades 
appear,  they  arc  by  them  diredcd,  without  lofs  of  time 
or  pains,  to  the  places  where  the  grains  lie  ;  and  in 
three  or  four  days  time  they  will  root  up  fuch  vaft 
quantities,  that  a  good  crop  ia  often  thus  deftroved  in 
embryo.  After  a  few  days  the  wheat  continuing  to 
grow,  its  blades  appear  green  above  ground  ;  and  then 
the  time  of  danger  from  thefe  birds  is  over  ;  for  then 
the  feeds  are  fo  far  robbed  cf  their  mealy  matter,  that 
they  are  of  no  value  to  that  bird,  and  it  will  no  longer 
give  itfelf  the  trouble  to  deftroy  them. 

Wheat  that  is  fown  fo  early  as  to  Ihoot  up  its  green 
blades  before  the  harvcft  is  all  carried  in,  is  in  no  dan- 
ger from  thefe  birds  ;  becaufe  while  it  is  in  a  (fate 
worth  their  fearcl.ing  for,  the  fcattered  corn  in  the  har- 
vcft fields  is  eafier  come  at,  and  they  feed  wholly  on 
this,  negleding  the  fown  grain.  But  as  this  cannot  al- 
ways be  done,  the  faimers,  to  drive  away  thefe  ravenous 
and  mifchievous  birds,  dig  holes  in  the  ground  and  ftick 
up  the  feathers  of  rooks  in  them,  and  hang  up  dead 
rooks  on  fticks  in  feveral  parts  <  f  the  fields ;  but  all 
this  is  of  very  little  ufe  ;  for  the  living  rooks  will  tear 
up  the  ground  about  the  featheri,  and  under  the  dead 
ones,  to  (leal  the  feeds.  A  much  better  way  than  ei- 
ther is  to  tear  feveral  rooks  to  pieces,  and  to  fcatter  the 
pieces  over  the  fields  ;  but  this  lafts  but  a  little  while, 
f  r  the  kites  ;ind  other  birds  of  prey  foon  carry  off  the 


A  gun  is  a  good  remedy 
while 
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P.oolts.     while  the  peifon  who  has  it  is  prefent  ;  but  as  foon  as 
""^  "~    he  is  gone,  they   will  return  with  redoubled  vigour  to 
the  field  and  tear  up  every  thing  before  them. 

The  bed  remedy  the  farmer  has  is  to  watch  well  the 
time  of  tlie  corn's  being  in  the  condition  in  which  they 
feed  upon  it  ;  and  as  this  lads  only  a  few  days,  he 
fliould  keep  a  boy  in  conllant  pay  to  watch  the  field 
from  day-break  till  the  duili  of  the  evening.  Every 
time  ihey  fettle  upon  the  ground  to  fly  over  ii,  the  boy 
is  to  holloa,  and  throw  up  a  de^d  rook  into  the  air  : 
this  Will  always  make  them  rife  ;  and  by  degrees  they 
"hill  be  fo  tired  of  this  conftant  difturbance,  that  tliey 
will  feek  out  oilier  places  of  preying,  and  will  leave  the 
ground  even  before  the  time  of  the  corn's  being  unfit 
for  them.  The  reafon  of  their  rifing  at  the  tolling  up 
of  their  dead  fellow-creature  is,  that  they  are  a  bird 
«,\trcniely  ;!ppreheniive  ot  danger,  and  they  are  always 
a'armed  when  one  of  their  comrades  rifes.  They  take 
this  for  the  rifing  of  an  out  bird,  and  all  fly  off  at  the 
fignal. 

ROOKE  (Sir  George),  a  gallant  naval  commander, 
born  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  in  Kent,  in 
England,  in  1650.  His  merit  raifed  him  by  regular 
fteps  to  be  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  :  in  which  ttation  he 
ferved  in  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  on  the  22d  of  May 
1692  ;  when  it  was  owing  to  his  vigorous  behaviour, 
that  the  lad  ftroke  was  given  on  that  important  day, 
which  threw  the  French  entirely  into  confufion.  But 
the  next  day  he  obtained  dill  more  glory  ;  for  he  had 
orders  to  go  into  La  Hogue,  and  burn  the  enemy's 
Jhips  as  they  lay  there.  There  were  13  large  men  of 
war,  which  had  crowded  as  far  up  as  potlible  ;  and  the 
tranfports,  tenders,  and  ammunition  Ihips,  were  dif- 
pofed  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  was  thought  impoifible 
to  burn  them.  Befides,  the  French  camp  was  in  fight, 
with  all  the  French  and  Irilh  troops  tliat  were  to  have 
been  employed  in  the  invafion  of  England  ;  and  feveral 
batteries  were  raifed  en  the  coad,  well  provided  with 
heavy  artillery.  The  vice-admiral  made  the  neceffary 
preparations  for  obeying  his  ordeis,  but  found  it  im- 
poiTible  to  carry  in  the  Ihips  of  his  fquadron  :  he  there- 
fore ordered  liis  light  frigates  to  ply  in  clofe  to  the 
Ihore  ;  and  having  manned  out  all  his  boats,  went  him- 
felf  to  give  direfcions  lor  the  attack,  burnt  tliat  very 
night  fix  threc-deck-ihips,  and  the  next  day  fix  more, 
from  76  to  60  guns,  together  with  mod  of  the  tranf- 
ports and  ammunition  veflels  ;  and  this  under  the  fire 
of  all  the  batteries  iud  mentioned,  and  in  fight  of  all 
the  French  and  Iriln  troops  :  yet  this  bold  aiftion  cud 
the  lives  of  no  more  tlian  ten  men.  The  vice-admiral's 
beliaviour  on  this  occafion  appeared  fo  great  to  King 
William,  that  having  no  opportunity  at  that  lime  of 
promoting  him,  he  fettled  a  penfion  of  1000  1.  per  an- 
lumi  on  him  ti  r  lire;  and  afterwards  going  to  Portf- 
niouth  to  view  the  fleet,  went  on  board  Mr.  Rooke's 
Ihip,  dined  with  him,  and  then  conferred  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  he  having  a  little  before  made 
him  vice-admiral  of  the  red. 

In  confequence  of  other  ferviccs  he  was  in  1694 
riifed  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  blue  :  towards 
the  clofe  of  the  next  year,  he  was  admiral  of  t!ie 
white  ;  and  was  alfo  appr,inted  admiral  and  com- 
mander in  chief  in  the  Mediterranean. 

During  King  William's  reign,  Sir  George  v.-as  twice 
eleifled  member  for  Portfmouth  ;  n:ul  upon  the  accef- 
Vor.  XVI. 
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fion  of  Queen  Anne  in  1702,  he  was  coi.fiitiitcd  vice- 
admiral  and  lieutenant  of  the  admiralty  of  England,  as 
alfo  lieutenant  of  the  fleets  and  feas  of  the  kingdom. 
Upon  the  declaration  of  war  againft  Finnce  he  was 
ordered  to  command  a  fleet  fcnt  againd  Cadiz,  the 
duke  of  Ormond  having  the  comtn.ind  of  the  land 
forces.  On  his  paffagc  Iiome,  receiving  an  account  that 
the  galleons,  under  the  cfcort  of  a  drciig  French  fqua- 
dron, were  got  into  the  haibuur  of  Vigo,  he  refolvcd 
to  attack  them  ;  and  on  the  1 1  th  of  OAobcr  came  be- 
fore the  harbour  of  Rondondello,  where  the  Ficnch 
commander  had  neglected  nothing  necelfary  for  putting 
the  place  into  the  bed  podure  of  defence.  But  nol- 
withltanding  this,  a  detachment  of  15  Englifli  and  ic 
Dutch  men  of  war,  of  the  line  of  battle,  with  all  the 
fire  fliips,  were  ordered  in  ;  the  frigates  and  bomb-vef- 
felb  followed  ;  the  great  flu'ps  moved  after  tlicm,  and 
the  army  landed  near  Rondondello.  Tiic  whole  fervice 
was  performed  under  Sir  George's  dircftions,  with  ad- 
mirable condufl  and  bravery  ;  for,  in  Ihort,  all  the  fliips 
were  dedroyed  or  taken,  prodigious  damage  done  to 
the  enemy,  and  vad  weahh  acquired  by  tlie  allies. 
For  this  a<5lion  Sir  George  received  the  thanks  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  a  day  of  thanklgiving  was  ap- 
pointed both  by  the  queen  and  the  dates-general,  and 
Sir  George  Was  promoted  to  a  feat  in  the  privy-couu- 
cil  ;  yet,  noiwithdanding  this,  the  Houfe  of  Lords 
refolved  to  inquire  into  his  condud  at  Cadiz.  But 
he  fo  fully  juitified  himfelf,  that  a  vote  was  pafTed, 
approving  his  behaviour. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1704,  Sir  George  com- 
manded the  fiiips  of  war  which  conveyed  King  Cha.  111. 
of  Spain  to  Lilhon.  In  July,  he  attacked  Gibralter  ; 
when,  by  the  bravery  of  the  Englifh  feamen,  tlie  place 
was  taken  on  tlie  24th,  though  the  town  wa»  extremely 
drong,  well  furnifhed  with  ammunition,  and  had  100 
guns  mounted,  all  facing  the  fea  and  the  narrow  pafTes 
to  the  land  :  An  aftion  which  was  conceived  and  ex- 
ecuted in  Icfi  than  a  week  ;  though  it  has  fince  endured 
fieges  of  many  months  continuance,  and  more  than  once 
baffled  the  united  forces  of  France  and  Spain.  This 
brave  officer  being  at  lad  obliged,  by  the  prevalence  of 
party-fpirit,  to  quit  the  fervice  of  his  country,  retired 
to  his  feat  in  Kent ;  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of 
his  days  as  a  private  gentleman. 

He  was  thrice  married  ;  and  by  his  fecond  lady  Mrs 
Luttrell  left  one  Ion.  He  died  January  24.  1708-9, 
in  his  58th  year,  and  was  buiied  in  Canterbury  cathe- 
dral, where  a  monument  is  eicfted  to  his  memory.  In 
his  private  life  he  was  a  good  liulband  and  a  kind  maf- 
ter,  lived  hofpitably  towards  his  neighbours,  and  left 
behind  him  a  moderate  fortune  ;  fo  moderate,  that  whea 
he  came  to  make  liis  will,  it  furpiifed  thofe  wlio  were 
prefciit :  but  Sir  George  afilgned  the  reaf'n  in  a  few 
words,  "  I  do  not  leave  much  (I'aid  lie),  but  what  I 
leave  was  honedly  gotten  ;  it  never  cod  a  failor  a  tear, 
or  the  nation  a  farthing." 

ROOM,  a  chamber,  parlour,  or  other  apartment  in 
ahoul'e.     See  ARCHiTEcrt'KE  and  Ventilation. 

ROOT,  among  botanills,  denotes  that  part  of  a 
plant  which  imbibes  the  nutritious  juices  of  the  cartli, 
and  tranfmits  them  to  the  other  parts.  See  Plan  i  an  J 
Radix. 

Co.'oun  (straHed  from  Roots.  See  Coioik-Maling, 
n"  41. 

3  P  Root, 
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Root,  in  algebra  and  arithmciic,  denotes  any  num- 
ber which,  multiplied  by  itfelf  once  or  oftener,  produ- 
ces any  other  number  ;  and  is  called  the  fquare,  cube, 
liquaJrate,  &c.  roo/,  according  to  number  of  multipli- 
cation-.. Thus,  2  is  the  fquareroot  of  4 ;  tlie  cube- 
root  ot  8  ;  the  b'quaJrHte-root  of  16,  &c. 

ROPE,  is  a  word  too  familiar  to  need  a  defi- 
nition ;  and  we  need  fay  no  more  than  that  it  is  only 
applied  to  a  confiderable  colie^ftlon  of  twilled  fibres. 
Smaller  baridi  are  called  lines,  (Irings,  cords  ;  and  it  is 
not  applied  with  great  propriety  even  to  thofe,  unlefs 
they  Hie  compofcd  of  fmaller  things  of  the  fame  kind 
twilled  together.  Two  hay  bands  twifted  togetlier 
would  be  called  a  ro/r.  All  the  different  kinds  of  this 
jnanufa<flure,  from  a  fifhing  line  or  whip-cord  to  the 
cable  of  a  firll  r.ite  Ihip  of  war,  go  by  the  general  nauie 
of  Cordage. 

R(ipes  are  made  of  every  fubftance  that  is  fufficiently 
fibrous,  flexible,  and  tenacious,  but  chiefly  of  tlie  barks 
of  plants.  The  Chinefe  and  other  orientals  even  ra.ike 
them  of  tlie  ligneous  parts  of  fcveral  plants,  fuch  as  cer- 
tain bamboos  and  reeds,  the  ftems  of  the  aloes,  the  fi- 
brous covering  of  the  cocoa  nut,  the  filaments  of  the 
cotton  pod,  and  the  leaves  of  fonie  gralTes,  fuch  as  the 
fparte  (Lygium,  Linn).  The  aloe  (Agave,  Linn.) 
and  the  fparte  exceed  all  others  in  ftrcngth.  But  the 
b:irks  of  plants  are  the  mod  produdiv'e  of  fibrous  matter 
fit  for  this  manufaiflure.  Thofe  of  the  Linden  tree 
(Tiiia),  of  the  willow,  the  bramble,  the  nettle,  are 
frequently  ufed  :  but  hemp  and  flax  are  of  all  others 
the  bell  ;  and  of  thefe  the  hemp  is  preferred,  and  em- 
ployed in  all  cordage  exceeding  the  fize  of  a  line,  and 
even  in  many  of  this  denomination. 

Hemp  is  very  various  in  its  ufeful  qualities.  Thefe 
are  great  ilrength,  and  the  length  and  linenefs  of  the 
fibre.  Being  a  plant  of  very  greedy  growth,  it  fucks 
up  much  of  the  unaltered  juices  of  the  foil,  and  there- 
fore differs  greatly  according  to  its  foil,  climate,  and 
culiure.  The  bell  in  Europe  comes  to  us  through 
Riga,  to  which  port  it  is  brought  from  very  diftant 
places  to  the  fouthward.  It  Is  known  by  the  name  of 
R<ga  riin  (that  is,  clean)  liemp.  Its  fibre  is  not  the 
longed  (at  lead  in  the  dreffed  date  in  which  we  get  it) 
of  all  otliers,  but  it  is  the  fined,  mod  flexible,  and 
llronged.  The  next  to  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Pe- 
terfljurgh  braak  hemp.  Other  hemps  are  efleemed 
nc:irly  in  the  following  order  : — Riga  outihor,  Peterf- 
hurgh  oullhc  t,  hemp  irom  Koninglburgh,  Archangel, 
Sweden,  Memel.  Chucking  is  a  nanie  given  to  a  hemp 
that  comes  from  various  places,  long  in  the  fibre,  but 
coarfc  and  harfli,  and  its  drength  is  inferior  to  hemps 
which  one  would  think  weaker.  Its  texture  is  fuch, 
that  it  dees  not  admit  fplitting  with  the  hatchcl  fo  as 
to  be  more  completely  dreired.  It  is  therefore  kept  in 
its  coarfe  form,  and  ufed  for  inferior  cordage.  It  is 
liowever  a  grod  and  ftrong  hemp,  but  will  not  make 
fine  work.  There  are  doubtlefs  many  good  hemps  in 
the  foalhern  parts  of  Europe,  but  little  of  them  is 
brought  to  our  m.nrkct.  Codilla,  half  clean,  &c.  arc 
portions  of  the  abovcm.entioncd  hemps,  fcpar.ited  by 
ll  e  dreffing,  and  may  be  confidcred  as  broken  fibres  of 
tlicfe  hemps. 

Only  the  fird  qualities  are  manufaflured  for  the  rig- 
ting  of  the  Britilh  navy  and  for  the  fliips  of  their  Eaft 
India  ctmpany. 


RopE-M.\KiNG  is  an  art  of  very  great  importance  ; 
and  there  are  few  that  better  deferve  the  attention  of 
the  intelligent  obferver.  Hardly  any  art  can  be  car- 
ried on  without  the  aflidancc  of  the  rope-maker.  Cor- 
dage makes  the  very  finews  and  mufcles  of  a  (hip  ;  and 
every  improvement  which  can  be  made  in  its  prepara- 
tion, either  in  refpeift  to  drength  or  pliablenefs,  mull 
be  of  immenfe  fervice  to  the  mariner,  and  to  the  com- 
merce and  the  defence  of  nations. 

We  (hall  give  a  very  Ihort  account  of  the  manufac- 
ture, which  will  not  indeed  fuliy  inrtru(S  the  artificers, 
but  will  give  fuch  a  view  of  the  procefs  as  fhall  enable 
the  reader  to  judge,  from  principle,  of  the  propriety  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  manipulation,  and  perceive  its 
dcfcits,  and  the  mean;,  f i  r  removing  them. 

The  aim  of  the  rope-maker  is  to  unite  the  drength 
of  a  great  number  of  fibres.  Ths  would  be  done  in 
the  completed  manner  by  laying  the  fibres  parallel  to 
eadi  other,  and  failening  the  bundle  at  the  two  ends: 
but  this  would  be  of  very  limited  ufe,  becaufe  the  fi- 
bres are  fliort,  not  exceeding  three  feet  and  an  half  at  an 
average.  They  mufl  theretore  be  entangled  together, 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  drength  of  a  fibre  (hall  not 
be  able  to  draw  it  out  Irom  among  the  red  of  the  bun- 
dle. This  is  done  by  twiding  or  twining  them  toge- 
ther,  which  caules  them  mutually  to  comprefs  each 
other.  When  the  fibres  are  fo  diipofed  in  a  long 
flcain,  that  their  ends  fucceed  each  other  along  its 
length,  without  many  of  them  meeting  in  one  place, 
and  this  fkaiii  is  twided  round  and  round,  we  may  caufe 
them  to  comprels  each  other  to  any  degree  we  pleafe, 
and  the  fridion  on  a  fibre  which  we  attempt  to  pull 
out  may  be  more  than  its  coliefion  can  overcome.  It 
will  theiefore  break.  Confequently,  if  we  pull  at  this 
twded  ikiin,  we  will  not  fepirate  it  by  drawing 
one  parcel  out  from  among  the  red,  but  the  whole 
fibres  will  break  ;  and  if  the  didrlbution  ot  the  fibres 
has  been  very  equable,  the  iTcain  w  11  he  nearly  of  the 
fame  drength  in  every  part.  If  there  is  any  part 
where  many  ends  of  fibres  meet,  the  (kain  will  break 
in  that  part. 

We  know  very  w'ell  that  we  can  twift  a  flcain  of 
fibres  fo  very  hard,  tliat  it  will  break  with  any  attempt 
to  twill  it  harder.  In  this  due  all  the  fibres  are  al- 
ready drained  to  tlie  utnioll  of  their  drength.  Sucli  a 
fliain  ot  fibres  can  have  no  Ilrength.  It  cannot  carry  a 
weight,  becaule  each  fibre  is  already  drained  in  the 
fame  manner  as  if  loaded  with  as  much  weight  as  it  is 
able  to  bear.  What  we  have  faid  of  tliis  extreme  cafe 
is  true  in  a  certain  extent  of  every  degree  of  twid  that 
we  give  the  fibres.  Whatever  force  is  a(5lually  exerted 
by  a  twided  fibre,  in  order  that  it  may  fulTicieiitly  com- 
prefs the  red  to  hinder  them  Irom  being  drawn  out, 
mud  be  confidcred  as  a  wciglu  hanginy;  on  that  fibre, 
and  mud  be  deduced  from  its  abfolu'.o  Ilrength  of  co- 
hcfiun,  beloi  e  we  can  edimate  the  drength  ol  the  fliain. 
The  llicngth  of  the  Ikain  is  the  remainder  of  the  ab- 
folute  Ilrength  of  the  fibres,  after  we  have  deduced  the 
force  employed  in  twilling  them  together. 

I'rom  tliis  obfervation  may  be  deduced  a  fundamen- 
tal principle  in  rope-makine,  that  all  twilling,  beyond 
what  is  neceffary  loi  preve.-.tir.g  the  fibres  from  being 
drawn  out  without  breaking,  diiiiinilhcs  the  Ilrength  of 
the  cordage,  and  Ihould  be  avoided  when  in  our  power. 
It  is  of  importance  to  keep  tliis  in  mindi 
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It  is  necelTary  then  to  twift  the  fibres  of  hemp  toge-    below  it,  and  will  eafily  be  detached 
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ftope> 

^JJI^^^^;^  ther,  in  order  to  make  a  rope  ;  but  we  fhould  make  a 

5         very  bad  rope   if  we  contented  ourfelves  with  twilling 

Method  to  together  a  bunch  of  h:mp   fufficiently  large  to  with- 

in  twUlin^^  ftand   the   ftrains  to   which  the  rope  is  to  be  expofed. 

'   '  -  As  foon  as  we  let  it  go  out  of  our  liands,  it  would  un- 

twill  itlelt,  and  be  again  a  loofe  bundle  of  hemp  ;  fir 

the  fibres  are  drained,  and  they  are  in  a  confiderable 

degree  eladic  ;  they  contradt   again,  and  thus  ur.twilt 

the  rope  or  fl-cain.     It  is  neceflary  to  contrive  the  twill 

in   fuch  a  manner,  that  the  tendency  to  untwifl  in  one 

part  may  aifl  againft  the  fame  tendency  in  another  and 

balance  it.     The  procefs,  therefore,  of  rope-making  is 

more  complicated. 

The  firft  part  of  this  procefs  is  spinning  ofROPE- 
VARKS.  This  is  done  in  v.irious  ways,  and  with  diffe- 
rent machinery,  according  to  tlie  nature  of  the  intend- 
ed cordage.  We  fliall  confine  our  defcriplion  to  tlie 
manufaflure  of  the  larger  kinds,  fuch  as  are  ui'ed  for 
7  the  (landing  and  running  rigi^ingof  (hips, 
nefcription  An  alley  or  walk  is  inclofed  for  the  purpofe,  about 
of  the  ap-  2Qg  fathoms  long,  and  of  a  breadth  fuited  to  the  extent 
m"nnerof  °f 'he  manufaiflure.  It  is  fcmetimes  covered  above.  At 
the  upper  end  of  this  rope-walk  is  fet  up  the  fpin- 
ning-wheel,  of  a  form  refembling  that  in  fig.  i.  The 
band  of  this  wheel  goes  over  feveral  rcillers  called 
WHIRLS,  turning  on  pivots  in  brafs  holes.  The  pi- 
vots at  one  end  come  through  the  frame,  and  termi- 
nate in  little  hooks.  The  wheel  being  turned  by  a 
■winch,  gives  motion  in  one  direi^ion  to  all  thofe  whirls. 
The  fj'inner  has  a  bundle  of  drelTed  hemp  round  his 
waid,  with  the  two  ends  meeting  before  him.  The 
hemp  ii  laid  in  this  bundle  in  the  fame  way  that  wo- 
men fpread  the  flax  on  the  diftaff.  There  is  great  va- 
riety in  this  ;  but  the  general  aim  is  to  lay  the  fibres  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  as  long  as  the  bundle  lafts  there 
may  be  an  equal  number  of  the  ends  at  the  extremi- 
ty, and  that  a  fibre  may  never  offer  itfelf  double  or  in 
a  bight.  The  fpinner  draws  out  a  proper  number  of 
fibres,  twifts  them  with  his  fingers,  and  having  got  a 
fufficient  length  detiched,  he  fixes  it  to  the  hook  of  a 
vhirl.  The  wheel  is  now  turned,  and  the  (kain  is 
twided,  becoming  what  is  called  a  rope-yarn,  nnd  the 
fpinner  walks  backwards  down  the  rope-walk.  The 
part  already  twilled  draws  along  with  it  more  fibres 
out  of  the  bundle.  The  fpinner  aids  this  with  his  fin- 
gers, fupplying  hemp  in  due  proportion  as  he  walks 
Hway  from  tlie  wheel,  and  taking  care  that  the  fibres 
come  in  equally  from  both  fides  of  his  bundle,  and  that 
they  enter  always  with  their  ends,  and  nrt  by  the 
middle,  which  would  double  them.  He  (liould  alfo 
endeavour  to  enter  every  fibre  at  the  heart  cf  the  yarn. 
This  will  caule  all  the  fibres  to  mix  equally  in  making 
it  up,  and  will  make  the  work  fmooth,  becaufeoneend 
of  each  fibre  is  by  this  means  buried  among  the  reft,  and 
the  other  end  only  lies  outward  ;  and  this,  in  pading 
through  the  grafp  of  tiie  Spinner,  who  prelfes  it  ti^ht 
■with  his  thumb  and  pilm,  is  alfo  made  to  lie  fmooth. 
The  greated  fault  that  can  be  committed  in  fpinning  is 
to  allow  a  fmall  thread  to  be  twilled  off  from  one  lide 
of  the  hemp,  and  then  to  cover  this  with  hemp  (iippiied 
from  the  o'her  (ide  :  for  it  is  evident  that  the  fibres  of 
the  central  thread  make  very  long  fpirals,  and  the  (kin 
of  fibres  which  covers  them  mud  be  much  more  oblique. 
This  covering  has   but  little  connedion  with  what  is 


But  even  while 
it  remains,  the  yarn  cannot  be  ftrong  ;  for  on  pulling 
it,  the  middle  part,  which  lies  the  draightt-ft,  mud  bear 
all  the  drain,  while  the  outer  fibres,  that  are  lying  ob- 
liquely, are  only  drawn  a  little  more  parallel  to  the 
axis.  This  defeifl  will  always  happen  if  the  hemp  be 
fupplicd  in  a  confiderable  body  to  a  yarn  that  is  then 
fpinning  Imall.  Into  whatever  part  of  the  yarn  it  is 
made  to  enter,  it  becomes  a  fort  of  loofely  connedled 
wrapper.  Sucii  a  yarn,  when  untwifted  a  little,  will 
have  the  appearance  of  fig.  2.  while  a  good  yarn  looks 
like  fig.  3.  A  good  fpinner  tlierefore  endeavours  al- 
ways to  fupply  the  hemp  in  die  form  of  a  thin  flat  (kaiti 
with  his  led  hand,  while  his  right  is  employed  in  grafp- 
ing  firmly  the  yarn  that  is  twining  o(F,  and  in  holding 
it  tight  from  the  whirl,  that  it  may  not  run  into  loop< 

or  KISKS. 

It  is  evident,  that  both  the  arrangement  of  the  fibre* 
and  the  degree  of  twiding  depend  on  the  (kill  and  dex- 
terity of  the  fpinner,  and  tliat  he  muft  be  indrufled, 
not  by  a  book,  but  by  a  mader.  The  degree  of  tv.-ift 
depends  on  the  rate  of  the  wheel's  motion,  combined 
with  the  retrograde  walk  of  the  fpinner. 

We  may  fuppofe  him  arrived  at  the  lomer  end  of  the 
walk,  or  as  far  as  is  necelfary  for  the  intended  length  of 
his  yarn.  He  calls  out,  and  another  fpinner  immedi- 
ately detaches  the  yarn  from  the  hook  of  the  whirl, 
gives  it  to  another,  who  carries  it  afide  to  the  reel,  and 
this  fecond  fpinner  attaches  his  own  hemp  to  the  whirl 
hook.  In  the  mean  time,  the  fird  fpinner  keeps  fad 
hold  of  the  end  of  his  yarn  ;  for  the  hemp,  being  dry, 
is  very  eladic,  and  if  he  were  to  let  it  go  out  of  his  hand 
it  would  inllantly  untwift,  and  become  little  better  than 
loofe  hemp.  He  waits,  therefore,  till  he  fees  the  reeler 
begin  to  turn  the  reel,  and  he  goes  d.iwly  up  the  walk, 
keeping  the  yarn  of  an  equal  tightnefs  all  the  way,  till 
he  arrives  at  the  wheel,  where  he  waits  with  his  yarn  in 
hand  till  another  fpinner  has  finifhed  his  yarn.  The 
fird  fpinner  takes  it  off  the  whirl  hook,  joins  it  to  his 
own,  that  it  may  follow  it  on  the  reel,  and  begins  a 
new  yarn. 


Ropf 

making;. 
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Rope-yarns,  for  the  greated  part  of  the  large  rig-  Diffctent 
ging,  are  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  fomewhat  mere  kinds  of 
than  a  third  of  an  inch  in  circumference,  or  of  (lich  a  rope-yarn*, 
(ize  that  160  fathoms  weigh  from  3!-  to  4  pounds  when 
white.  The  different  fizes  of  yarns  are  named  from 
the  number  of  them  contained  in  a  ftrand  of  a  rope  of 
three  inches  in  circumference.  Few  are  fo  coarfe  that 
16  will  make  a  drand  of  Britilh  cordage  ;  18  is  not  un« 
frequent  for  cable  yarns,  or  yams  fpun  from  Iiarlh  and 
coarfe  hemp  ;  25  is,  we  believe,  the  fined  fi/e  which  is 
worked  up  for  the  rigging  of  a  diip.  Much  finer  arc 
indeed  fpun  for  founding  lines,  filhing  lines,  and  many 
other  marine  ufes  .and  for  the  other  demands  of  (ticiety. 
Ten  good  fpiniiers  will  work  up  above  600  wcisht  of 
hemp  in  a  day;  but  this  depends  on  the  weather.  In  very 
dry  weather  the  hemp  is  very  eladic,  and  requires  great 
attention  to  make  fmooth  work.  In  tiie  warmer  climates, 
tlie  fpinner  is  permitted  to  moiden  the  rag  with  which 
he  grafps  the  yarn  in  Ills  right  hand  tor  each  yarn.  No 
work  can  be  done  in  an  open  fpinning  walk  in  rairiy  wea- 
ther, becaufe  the  y.arns  would  not  take  en  the  tar,  if 
immediately  tarred,  and  would  rot  if  kept  on  the  reel 
for  a  long  time. 

The  fecond  part  cf  the  procefs  is  the  converfion  of 
•!  P  2  the 
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the  yarns  into  what  may  with  propriety  be  called  a  rope,  t.on  m  wlncJi  tJ.ey  arc  tw.ite, 
corJ,  or  line.  That  we  n;.y  have  a  clear  conception  of  a  crols  fcAion  ot  the  two  yarns  touchn.^ 
the  principle  wl,ich  regulates  this  part  of  the  procefs,  </.  and  the.e  glued  to  a  board.  The  fibres  ot  each  pu  l 
we  null  begin  with  the  limpUl  polllble  calc,  the  union  obl.que  y  that  is,  they  both  pull  away  t.om  tiie  board, 
of  two  yarns  into  one  line.  This  is  not  a  very  ufual  and  pull  laterally.  r..e  dneaion  of  this  later;.l  pull  of 
f  ibric  for  riKRinK.  but  we  feUa  it  for  its  liniplicity.  the   fibres  m  the  circumlercnce   ot   each  yarn  is  repre- 

"  Wlien  hemp  Ir.s  been  fplit  into  very  tine  fibres  by  the  fented  by  the  little  darts  drawn  round  the  circumfe- 
hatchcl  it  becomes  exceedingly  foft  and  pliant,  and  af-  rcnces.  Thefe  anions  direitly  oppofe  and  balance  eacli 
ter  it  has  lain  for  foine  time  in  die  form  of  fine  yarn,  it  o'.her  at  d;  but  in  the  lemicncles  oet,  tfo,  tJiey  evi- 
may  be  unreeled  and  thrown  loofc,  without  loling  much  demly  conipirc  to  turn  the  board  round  in  the  fame  di- 
of  its  twill.  Two  luch  yarns  may  be  put  on  the  whirl  reaion.  Tlie  lame  may  be  faid  of  the  outer  lialvcs  of 
of  A  fpinning  wheel,  and  thrown,  like  flaxen  y;irn,  fo  any  circles  defcribed  within  thefe.  In  the  inner  halves 
as  to  make  fewin^  thread.  It  is  in  this  way,  indeed,  of  thefe  inner  circles  the  aftions  of  fome  fibres  oppofe 
that  the  fiilmakcPsfewing  thread  is  rnaniifaClured;  and  each  other;  but  in  every  circle  there  arc  many  more 
when  it  has  been  kept  on  the  reel,  or  on  balls  or  bob-  confpiring  aaions  than  oppofing  ones,  and  the  confpi- 
bins,  for  fome  time,  it  retains  its  twill  as  well  as  its  ufes  ring  aflions  exert  themlelves  by  longer  levers,  fo  that 
require.  But  this  is  bv  no  means  tlie  cafe  with  yarns  their  joint  momentum  gready  exceeds  that  of  the  op- 
fpnn  for  great  cordage.  The  hemp  is  fo  clailic,  the  p  fmg  forces.  It  may  be  demonllrated,  that  if  all  the 
number  of  fibres  twitted  together  is  fo  great,  and  the  fibres  exert  equal  forces,  the  force  which  tends  to  turn 
diameter  of  the  yarn  (which  is  a  fort  of  lever  on  which  the  board  round  the  common  axis  is  \  of  the  force  em- 
the  elallicity  of  the  fibre  exerts  itfelf)   is  fo  confider-    ployed  to  twift  both  the  yarns. 

able,  that  no  keeping  will  make  the  fibres  retain  this  con-  Suppofe  then  that  the  fulid  body  to  which  the  yarns 
llraincd  pofition.  The  end  of  a  rope-yarn  being  thrown  are  attached  is  at  liberty  to  turn  round  the  common 
loofe,  it  will  immediately  univ.ill,  and  this  with  confi-  axis  ;  it  cannot  do  this  without  carrying  the  yarns 
derable  force  and  fpeed.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  round  with  it.  They  mud,  therefore,  turn  round  each 
fruitlcfs  attempt  to  twill  two  fuch  yarns  together;  yet  other,  and  thus  compofe  a  rope  or  cord  /■  /,  having  its 
the  ingenuity  of  man  has  contrived  to  make  ufe  of  this  component  yarns  (now  called y?nj^a'j)  lying  in  a  direc- 
very  tendency  to  untwill  not  only  to  counteradl  itfelf,  ticn  oppolite  to  that  of  the  fibres  in  each  ilrand.  The 
but  even  to  produce  another  and  a  permanent  twift,  rope  will  take  this  twift,  while  each  of  the  ftrands  is 
whiJi  requires  force  to  undo  it,  and  which  will  reco-  really  untwifting,  and  the  motion  will  not  ftop  till  all 
ver  itfelf  when  this  force  is  removed.  Every  perfon  is  againin  equilibrio.  If  the  yarn  had  no  diameter  and 
rouft  recoiled  that,  when  he  was  twilled  a  packthread  no  rigidity,  their  elaftic  contraaion  would  not  be  ba- 
very  hard  with  his  fingers  between  his  two  hands,  if  he  lanced  till  the  cord  had  made  half  the  number  of  turns 
llackens  the  thread  by  bringing  his  hands  nearer  toge-  which  had  been  given  to  that  part  of  the  yarn  which  is 
ther,  the  packthread  will  immediately  curl  up,  running  thus  d.^ubled  up.  But,  as  the  yarns  have  a  fenlible  dia- 
into  loops  or  kinks,  and  will  even  twill  itfelf  into  a  neat  -neter,  the  fame  ultimate  contra^ion  of  the  fibres  will 
and  firm  cord.  Familiar  as  this  faftis,  it  would  puz/le  be  expended  by  the  twifting  of  the  cord  in  fewer  turn?, 
?.ny  perfon  not  accuftomed  to  thefe  fubjefts  to  explain  even  if  the  yarns  had  no  lii'idily.  The  turns  nece/fary 
it  with  dillir.Qnefs.  We  Ihall  confider  it  with  fome  care,  for  this  purpofe  will  be  fo  n  tl  h  fewer,  in  proportion  to 
not  as  piece  of  mechanical  curiolity,  but  as  a  funda-  the  twift  of  the  yarns,  as  the  fibres  of  the  yarn  lie 
mental  principle  in  this  manufafture,  which  will  give  us  more  obliquely,  that  i";,  as  the  yarns  are  more  twilled, 
clear  inftruaions  to  direcl  us  in  the  moft  delicate  part  But  further,  this  coi;tra(fHle  force  has  to  overcome  the 
DC  tlie  whole  proccfs.  And  we  beg  the  attention  of  rigidity  or  ftiffnefs  of  the  varns.  This  requires  force 
die  artifts  ihemfclves  to  a  thing  which  they  feem  to  have  merely  to  ifm/ it  into  the  fcrew  form;  and  therefore, 
overlooked.  when  all  is  again  at  reft,  the  fibres  are  in  a  ftate  of  ftrain. 

Let  md,  nd  (fig.  4  )  be  two  yarns  fixed  to  one  and  the  rope  is  not  fo  much  clofed  by  doubling  as  it 
point*/,  and  let  both  of  them  be  twifted,  each  round  would  have  been  had  the  yarns  been  loiter.  If  any 
its  own  axis,  in  the  direction  ah  c,  which  will  canfe  the  thing  can  be  done  to  it  in  this  ftate  which  will  foften 
libres  to  lie  in  a  fcrew  form,  at  rcprefented  in  the  figure,  the  yarns,  it  will  twift  itfelf  more  up.  It  has  therefore 
If  the  end  d  oi  the  yarn  mdwere  at  liberty  to  turn  a  tendency  to  twift  more  up;  and  if  this  be  aided  by  an 
lound  the  point  d,  it  would  turn  accordingly,  as  often  external  force  which  will  bend  the  ftrand':,  this  will  hap- 
^5  the  end  ;;;  i;  turned  round,  and  tlie  yarn  would  ac-  pen.  Beating  it  witli  a  fcift  mallet  will  have  this  ef- 
quire  no  twift  ;  but  being  attached  to  fome  f)lid  body  feci;  or,  if  it  be  forcibly  twilled  till  the  fibres  are  al- 
i;  cannot  turn  without  inning  this  body.  It  his,  liow-  lowed  to  contrart  as  much  as  they  wouhJ  have  done  had 
ever,  this  tendency,  and  the  b.dy  muft  be  forcibly  pre-  the  yarn  been  pcrfcftly  foft,  the  cord  will  keep  this 
vented  from  turning.  If  it  be  held  faft  for  a  time,  and  twift  without  any  effort ;  and  this  muft  be  confideied  as 
then  lei  go,  it  will  be  turned  round,  and  it  will  not  its  moft  peifea  ftate,  in  relation  to  the  degree  of  twill 
Itop  till  it  has  turned  as  oft-!n  as  the  end  w  has  been  originally  given  to  the  yarns.  It  will  Jiave  no  tendency 
twifted,  and  r.ov/  all  the  twift  will  be  undone.  Thus  to  run  into  kinks,  which  is  both  troublef  me  and  dan- 
it  is  llic  tendency  of  the  yarn  m  d  to  nntwift  at  the  end  gcrous,  and  the  fibres  will  not  be  exerting  any  ufelefs 
i/ (becaufe  it  is  kept  fait   at  m),  which  prodr.ccs  this    effort. 

motion  of  the   body  attached  to  it    at  d.     What  we        To  attain  tliis   ftate   flinuld  therefore  i)e  the  aim  of 
have  faid  of  the  yarn  md'ii  equally  truj   of  the  yarn    every  part  of  tliis   fecond  pr.  cefs  ;  and    this   principle 
n  d.     Both  tend   to  turn,  and   will  turn,  tlie  body  at-    Ihould  be  kept  in  view  through  the  whole  of  it. 
laehcd  at  d  tound  the  common  axis,  in  the  fame  direc-        The  component  parts  of  a  rope  nre  called  ftrands,  as 

has 
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has  been  already  obferved  ;  and  the  operation  of  uniting 
them  with  a  permanent  twift  is  called  laying  or  clofing, 
the  latter  term  being  chiefly  appropriated  to  cables  and 
10  other  very  large  cordage. 

DcTcription  Lines  and  cordage  lefs  than  il- inches  circumference 
of  che  [!ia-  a^g  \g\^  3^  ^j^g  ipinning-wheel.  The  workman  fallens  the 
ends  of  each  ot  two  orthree  yarns  to  fcparate  whirl-hookf. 
The  remote  ends  are  united  in  a  knut.  This  is  put  on 
one  of  the  hooks  of  a  Avivel  called  the  loper,  reprefent- 
ed  in  fig.  6.  and  care  is  taken  that  the  yarns  are  of 
equal  lengths  and  twift.  A  piece  of  foft  cord  is  put 
on  the  other  hook  of  the  lopcr  ;  and,  being  put  over  a 
pulley  feveral  feet  from  the  grouad,  a  weight  is  hung  on 


Rope- 
making. 


chiiiery, 
and  mode 
of  uCng  it. 


HOP 

in  confequcnce  of  the  great  foftnefs  and  flexibiiity  tf     Uopc- 
the  yam.  mskinc. 

The  procefs  for  laying  or  clofing  large  cordage  is  "^TT* 
confiderably  different  from  this.    The  ftrands  of  which  Large  or 
the  rope  is  compofid  ccnfift  of  many  yarns,  and  re-  h^'-vf"- 


biJ 
dage  ) 


quire  a  confidcrable  degree  of  iiardcning.     This  cannot 

be  done  by  a  whirl  driven  by  a  wheel-band  ;  it  requires  ^i^^. 

the  power  of  a  crank  turned  by  the  hand.    The  (trandi,,  ly  formtJ. 

when  properly  hardened,  become  very  ftiff,  and  when 

bent  rou-,.d  the  top  are  not  able  to  ttanfmit  force  enough 

for  laying  the  heavy  and  unpliant  rope  which  forms 

beyond   it.     The  elaftic  twift  of  the  hardened  ftrands 

muft,  therefore,  be   alTifted  by  an  external   force.     All 


it,  which  ftretches  the  yarn.     When   the  workman  fees  this  requires  a  different  machinery  and  a  different  pro- 

that  they  are  equally  (trstched,  lie  orders  the  wheel  to  cefs. 
be  turned  in  the    fame  dircftion  as  when  twining  the        At  the   upper  end  of  the  walk  is  fixed  up  the  tacL-U.^'^^'^"""^ 

yarns.     This  would  twine  them  harder  ;  but  the  fwivel  board,  fig.  8.     This  confifts  of  a  ftrong  oaken  plank  ^.^^^""it 

of  the  loper  gives  way  to  the  ftrain,  and  the  yarns  im-  called  a  bnaft  hard,  having  three  or  more  holes  in  it,  in  this  cafi. 

mediately  twilt  around  each  other,  and  form  a  Hneor  fuch  as  A,  li,  C,  fitted  with  brafs  or  iron  plate':.     Into 

cord.     In  doing  this  the  yarns   lofe  their   twift.     This  thefa  are  put  iron  cranks,  called  heavers,  which  have 

hooks,  or  forelocks,  and    keys,  on 


is  reftored  by  the  wheel.  Bui  this  fimple  operation 
would  make  a  very  bad  line,  which  would  be  flack,  and 
would  not  hold  its  twift;  for,  by  the  turning  of  the 
loper,  the  ftrands  twift  immediately  together,  to  a 
great  diftance  from  the  loper.  By  this  turning  of  the 
loper  the  yams  are  untwiftcd.  The  wheel  reftcres 
their  twift  only  to  that  part  of  the  yams  that  remains 
ieparate  from  the  others,  but  cannot  do  it  in  that  part 
where  they  are  already  twined  round  each  other,  be- 
cauie  their  mutuil  preffure  prevents  the  twiil  from  ad- 
vancing. It  is,  therefore,  neceffary  to  retard  this  ten- 
dence  to  twine,  by  keeping  the  yarns  apart.  This  is  done 
•by  a  little  tool  called  the  top,  reprefented  in  fig.  7. 

It  is  a  truncated  cone,  having  three  or  more  notches 
along  its  fides  and  a  handle  called  the  ftaft'.  This  is 
put  between  the  ftrands,  the  fmall  end  next  the  loper, 
and  it  is  preffed  gently  into  the  angle  formed  by  the 
yarns  which  lie  in  tii':  notches.  The  wheel  being  now 
turned,  the  yarns  are  more  twifted,  or  hardeiud  up,  and 
their  preffure  on  the  top  gives  it  a  ftrong  tendency  to 
come  out  ot  the  .ingle,  and  alfo  to  turn  round.  The 
workman  does  not  allow  this  till  he  thinks  the  yarns 
fafliciently  hardened.  Then  he  yields  to  the  preffure, 
and  the  top  comes  away  from  the  fwivel,  which  im- 
mediately turns  round,  and  the  line  begins  to  lay. — 
Gradually  yielding  to  this  preliure,  the  workman  flowly 
comes  up  towards  the  wheel,  and  the  laying  goes  or, 
till  the  top  is  at  laft  dole  to  the  wheel,  and  the  work 
is  done.  In  the  mean  time,  the  yy.rns  are  fhoriened, 
both  by  the  twining  of  each  and  the  laying  of  the  cord. 
The  vrcight,  therefore,  gr.idually  lifes.  The  ufe  ot 
this  weight  is  evidently  to  oblige  the  yarn  to  take  a 
proper  degree  of  twift,  and  not  run  into  kinks. 

A  cord  or  line  made  in  this  way  has  always  fome 
tendency  to  twift  a  little  more.  However  little  friiflion 
there  may  be  in  the  loper,  there  is  fome,  fo  that  the 
turns  which  tlie  cord  has  made  in  the  laying  are  not 
enough  to  balance  completely  the  elaflicity  of  the  yarns  ; 
.-ind  the  weight  being  appended  caufcs  the  ftrands  to  be 
more  nearly  in  tiie  dircSion  of  the  axis,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  it  would  ftretch  and  nntwift  a  little  any  rope 
to  which  it  is  hung.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  twilt 
of  a  laid  line  is  permanent,  and  not  like  that  upon 
thread  doubled  or  tbrgwn  in  a  mill,  which  remains  only 


the  ends  of  their 
fpindles.  They  are  placed  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  each 
other,  that  the  workmen  do  not  interfere  with  each 
other  v>'hi!e  turning  them  round.  This  breaft-boa:d  is 
fixed  to  the  tup  of  ftrong  pofts  well  fecured  by  ftruts 
or  braces  facing  the  lower  end  of  the  walk.  At  the 
lower  end  is  another  b.'^eaft-board  fixed  to  the  upright 
pofts  of  a  fledge,  which  may  be  loaded  with  ftones  or 
otlier  weights.  Similar  cranks  are  placed  in  the  holes 
of  this  breaft-board.  The  wh?  le  goes  by  the  name  of 
tiitjlcd^e;  (fee  fig.  9.)  Tlie  top  neceffary  for  clofing 
large  cordage  is  too  heavy  to  be  held  in  the  hand.  It 
therefore  has  a  long  ftaff,  which  has  a  truck  on  the 
end.  This  refts  on  the  ground;  but  even  this  is  not 
enough  in  laying  great  cables.  The  top  muft  be  fup- 
ported  on  a  carriage,  as  fhown  in  fig.  10.  where  it  muft 
lie  very  fteady,  and  need  no  attendance,  becaufe  the  ma- 
tter workman  has  fuflicient  employment  inatiendlUj^  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  ftrands  clofe  behind  the  top, 
and  in  helping  them  by  v.irious  methods.  The  top  is, 
therefore,  fixed  to  the  carriage  by  lathing  its  ftaff  to 
the  two  upright  pofts.  A  piece  offofc  rope,  or  ftrap, 
is  attached  to  the  handle  of  the  icp  by  the  middle,  and 
its  two  ends  are  brought  back  and  wrapped  feveral  times 
tight  round  the  rope,  in  the  direflinn  of  its  twift,  and 
bound  down.  Tliis  is  fhown  at  W,  and  it  greuly  af- 
fifts  thi  laying  of  the  rope  ly  its  fiidlion.  Tiiis  boiij 
keeps  the  top  fVom  flymg  to-a  far  from  the  point  of 
union  of  the  Itr.mds,  and  brings  the  ftrands  more  regu- 
larly  into  their  places. 

The  tirft  opcratiim  is  t^mflKg  the  yarns.  At  each 
end  of  the  w.i'k  are  frames  called  warping  frames,  which 
carry  a  great  number  of  rceU  or  winclies  filled  witli 
rcpe-yarn.  'I'hc  foreman  of  the  walk  takes  off  a  yarn 
end  from  each,  till  he  has  made  up  the  number  necef- 
fary for  his  rope  or  ftrand,  and  bringing  the  ends  toge- 
ther, he  palfes  the  whole  through  an  ir'n  ring  fixed  tr> 
the  top  cf  a  ftake  driven  in«o  the  ground,  and  draws 
them  through  :  then  a  knot  is  tied  on  the  end  of  the 
bundle,  and  a  workman  pulls  it  through  this  ring  till 
the  intended  length  is  drawn  off  the  reels.  The  tnd  is 
made  f.ift  at  the  bottom  of  ih;  walk,  or  at  tlic  (ledge, 
and  tlie  foreman  comes  back  along  the  fk.ain  of  yarns, 
to  fee  tltai  none  arc  hanging  flackcv  than  the  reft.     He 

takes 


R 
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Rops-  ukt>  up  ill  h.b  iiand  luch  as  arc  rucV,  anJ  draws  them  board  to  heave  more  upon  that  ftr'.iu!.  He  finds  it 
ni.kin?.  ti^^lit,  kee]-ii!g  llieiu  ib  till  he  reaches  the  upper  end,  more  difficult  to  rcgul.ite  the  motion  ot  the  top.  It  re- 
"^  "^  w'here  he  cuis  ilie  yarns  to  a  length,  again  adjulls  their  quires  a  conliderable  force  to  keep  it  in  the  angle  of"  the 
iii;htncr,,  aud  joins  them  all  toRciher  in  a  knot,  to  ftrands,  and  it  is  always  difpofed  to  Hart  forward.  To 
v'hich  he  fixes  the  hook  ol"  a  lackic,  the  other  block  of  prevent  or  check  this,  ionie  ftraps  of  lijft  rope  are 
which  is  lixed  to  a  firm  pjft,  called  the  aw/zw^./g//.  The  brought  round  the  ftatF  of  the  top,  and  then  wrapped 
ikain  is  well  (lietchcd  by  this  tackle,  and  then  Separated  feveral  times  round  the  rope  behind  the  top,  and  kept 
into  its  diH'ercui  llr.mds!  Each  of  thefe  is  knotted  apart  firmly  down  by  a  lanyard  or  bandage,  as  is  Ihown  in 
at  both  ends.  The  knots  at  their  upper  ends  are  made  the  figure.  This  bo:h  holds  buck  the  top  and  greatly 
fill  to  the  hooks  of  the  cranks  in  tlie  tackle-'doard,  and  allills  the  laying  of  the  rope,  caufing  the  llrandi  to  fall 
thofe  at  their  lower  ends  are  fallened  to  the  cranks  in  into  their  places,  and  keep  clofe  to  each  other.  This  is 
the  Hedge.  The  iledge  itfelf  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a  fometimes  very  difficult,  cfpecially  in  ropes  compofed  of 
t.tckle,  by  wliich  the  ftrands  are  again  ftretched  in  move  than  three  llrands.  It  will  greatly  improve  the 
iheir  places,  and  every  thing  adjufted,  fo  that  the  fledge  laying  the  rope,  if  the  top  have  a  lliarp,  fmootli, 
(lands  fquare  on  the  walk,  and  then  a  proper  weight  tapering  pin  of  hard  wood,  pointed  at  the  end,  projedl- 
is  laid  on  it.  The  tackle  is  now  cad  off,  and  the  cranks  ing  fo  far  from  tlie  middle  of  its  fmaller  end,  that  it 
are  turned  at  both  ends,  in  the  contrary  diredion  to  gets  in  between  the  ftrands  which  are  clofing.  This 
the  twill  of  the  yarns.  (In  fome  kinds  of  cordage  fupports  them,  and  makes  their  clofing  more  gradual 
the  cranks  are  turned  the  fame  way  with  the  fpinning  and  regular.  The  top,  its  notches,  the  pin,  and  the 
iwift).  By  this  the  ftrands  are  twilled  and  hardened  warp  or  ftrap,  which  is  hipped  round  the  rope,  are  all 
up;  and  as  they  contracl  by  this  operation,  the  Hedge  fmeared  with  greafe  or  foap,  to  alfift  the  clofing.  The 
is  dragged  up  the  walk.  When  the  foreman  thinks  the  foreman  judges  of  the  progiefs  of  clofing  chiefiy  by  his 
ilranJs  fulKciently  hardened,  which  he  eftimates  by  acquaintance  vrith  the  v>alk,  knowing  that  when  the 
the  motion  of  the  fiedge,  he  orders  the  heavers  at  the  fledge  is  abrealt  of  a  certain  ftake  the  top  fhould  be 
cranks  to  ilop.  The  middle  ftrand  at  the  Iledge  is  ta-  abreall  of  a  certain  other  ftake.  When  he  finds  the  top 
ken  off  frcm  the  crank.  This  crank  is  taken  out,  and  too  far  down  the  walk,  he  fiackens  the  motion  at  the 
a  ftronger  one  put  in  its  place  at  D,  fig.  9.  The  other  tackle-board,  and  makes  the  men  turn  briikly  at  the 
(Irandsare  taken  off  from  their  cranks,  and  all  are  join-  fledge.  By  this  the  top  is  forced  up  the  walk,  and  the 
cd  on  the  hook  which  is  now  in  the  middle  hole.  The  laying  of  the  rope  accelerates,  while  the  fledge  remains 
top  is  then  placed  between  tlie  ftrands, and,  being  prelf-  in  the  fame  place,  becaufe  the  ftrands  are  lofing  their 
ed  home  to  the  point  of  their  union,  the  carriage  is  twift,  and  are  lengthening,  while  the  clofed  rope  is 
placed  under  it,  and  it  is  firmly  fixed  down.  Some  fhortening.  When,  on  the  otlier  hand,  he  thinks  the 
weight  IS  taken  o.ff  the  fledge.  The  heavers  now  begin  top  too  far  advanced,  and  fears  that  it  wdl  be  at  the 
to  turn  .at  both  ends.  Thofe  at  the  tackle-board  con-  head  of  the  walk  before  the  fledge  has  got  to  its  proper 
iiniie  to  turn  as  they  did  before  ;  but  the  heavers  at  the  place,  he  makes  the  men  heave  briikly  on  the  ftrands, 
fledge  turn  in  the  oppofite  direflion  to  their  former  mo-  and  the  heavers  at  the  fledge  crank  to  work  foftly. — 
tion,  fo  that  the  cranks  at  both  ends  are  now  turning  This  quickens  the  motion  of  the  fledge  by  ihortening 
oqe  way.  By  the  motion  of  the  fledge  crank  the  top  the  ftrands  ;  and  by  thus  compcnfating  what  has 
IS  forced  away  from  the  knot,  and  the  rope  begins  to  been  overdone,  the  fledge  and  top  come  to  their  places 
tlofe.  The  heaving  at  the  upper  end  reilores  to  the  at  once,  and  the  work  appears  to  anfwer  the  intention. 
(Irand  the  twift  which  they  are  conftantly  lofing  by  the  But  this  is  a  bad  manner  of  proceeding.  It  is  evi- 
iaying  of  the  rope.  The  workmen  judge  of  this  by  dent,  that  if  the  ftrands  be  kept  to  one  degree  of  hard- 
making  a  chalk  mark  on  intei mediate  points  of  the  nefs  throughout,  and  the  heaving  at  the  fledge  be  uni- 
llrands,  where  they  lie  on  the  ftakes  which  are  fet  up  formly  continued,  the  rope  will  be  uniform.  It  may 
.tlong  tlie  walk  i^or  their  fupport.  If  the  twift  of  the  be  a  little  longer  or  ftiorter  than  was  intended,  and  the 
ftrands  is  dimmiflied  by  the  motion  of  clofing,  they  laying  may  be  too  hard  in  proportion  to  the  twift  of 
will  lengthen,  and  the  chalk  mark  will  move  away  from  the  ftrands,  in  which  cafe  it  will  net  keep  it ;  or  it  may 
the  lacklc-board :  but  if  the  twift  increafei  by  turning  be  too  flack,  and  the  rope  will  tend  to  twift  more.  Ei- 
the  cranks  at  the  tackle-beard,  the  ftrands  will  Ihorlen,  ther  of  thefe  faults  are  difcoverable  by  flackening  the 
and  the  maik  will  come  nearer  to  it.  rope  before  it  crime  off  the  hooks,  and  it  may  then  be 
As  the  clofing  of  the  r.ipc  advances,  the  whole  corrected.  But  if  the  error  in  one  place  be  compenfated 
fhortcns,  and  the  fl  dge  i,  dragged  up  the  walk.  The  by  that  in  another,  this  will  not  be  cafily  fccn  before 
top  moves  filler,  and  at  Lift  iep.>he»  the  upper  end  of    taking  off  the  hooks  ;  and  if  it  is  a  large  and  fliff  rope, 

*K    "nA'  ^'' '  ^°*'^  '"^'"^  "°"'  '*'''■     ^"  ^^'^  "'^^"  '''^'**  ''  ^^''''  ^'"■'J'y  ^^'"  '^'^""^  '°  ""  equable  ftate  in  its  ditrer- 

the  fledge  has  m.  ved  feveral  fathoms  fiom  the  place  ent  parts,  but  will  be  apt  to  run  into  loops  during 
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Thefe  m.Jtions  of  the  fledge  and  top  muft  be  ex.idly        It  is,  therefore,  of  importance  to  preferve  the  uni- 

adjul  cd  to  each  other.     The  rope  mull  be  of  a  certain  formity  throughout  the  whole.     Mr  Dii  Hamel,  in  his 

Ijngth.      riierefoie  the   fledge  muft   ftop  at  a  certain  great  work  on  rope-making,  propofes  a  method  which 

place.     At  t  at  moment  the  rope  ih  .uld  be  laid  ;  that  is  very  exa^'^,  hut  lequircs  an  app:iratiis  which  is  cum- 

is,  the  top  IhoulJ  be  at  the  tackle-hoard.     In  this  con  "  


fifts  the  addrcfs  of  the  foreman.  He  has  his  attention 
direflcd  both  days.  He  looks  at  the  ftrands,  and  when 
he  fees  any  of  them  hanging  flacker  between  the  ftakcj 
ihaa  the  others,  he  calls  to  the  heavers  at  the  tackle- 


berlonie,  and  which  would  be  much  in  the  way  of  the 
workmen.  We  think  that  the  following  method  would 
be  extremely  eafy,  embarrafs  no  one,  and  is  pcrleiflly 
exaifl.  Having  determined  the  proportion  between  the 
velocity  of  the  top  and  fledge,  let  the  diameter  of  the 

truck 
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truck  of  the  top  carriage  be  to  that  of  another  truck 
fixed  to  the  fledge,  in  the  proportion  of  the  velocity  of 
the  top  to  that  of  the  fledge.  Let  a  mark  be  made  on 
the  rim  of  each  ;  let  the  man  at  the  fledge  make  a  fig- 
nal  every  time  that  the  mark  on  the  fledge  truck  is  up- 
permoft.  The  mark  on  the  carriage  truck  fliould  be 
uppermoft  at  the  fame  inftant ;  and  in  this  way  the 
foreman  knows  the  ftate  of  the  rope  at  all  times  with- 
out quitting  his  flation.  Thus,  in  making  a  cable  of 
1 20  fatiioms,  itisufual  to  warp  the  yarns  ibo  fathoms, 
and  to  harden  them  up  to  140  before  clofing.  There- 
fore, in  the  doling,  the  top  muft  move  140  fathom?, 
and  the  fledge  only  20.  The  diameter  of  the  carriage 
truck  fhould  therefore  be  feven  times  the  diameter  of 
the  fledge  truck. 

We  have  hitherto  proceeded  on  the  fuppofition,  tliat 
the  twlft  produced  by  the  cranks  is  propagated  freely 
along  the  ftraiids  and  along  the  clofing  rope.  But 
this  is  not  the  cafe.  It  is  almoft  unavoidable  that  the 
twift  is  greater  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  crank 
which  produces  it.  The  ftrands  are  frequently  of  very 
conliderable  weight,  and  lie  heavy  on  the  ftakes.  Force 
is  theref 're  necelfary  to  overcome  their  fridlion,  and  it 
is  only  the  overplus  that  is  propagated  beyond  the  ftake. 
It  is  proper  to  lift  them  up  fiom  time  to  time,  and  let 
them  fall  down  again,  as  the  fawer  does  with  his 
marking  line.  This  helps  the  twift  to  run  along  the 
ftrand.  But  tliis  is  not  enough  for  the  clofed  rope, 
which  is  of  much  greater  weight,  and  much  ftilfer. — 
WTien  the  top  approaches  the  tack'e-board,  the  heaving 
at  the  fledge  could  not  caufe  tht-  ftrands  immediately  be- 
hind the  cop  to  clofe  well,  without  having  previoufly 
produced  an  extravagant  degree  of  twift  in  the  inter- 
mediate rope.  The  etfort  of  the  crank  muft  "herefore 
be  aflifted  by  men  fta.ioned  along  the  rope,  each  fur- 
nilhed  with  a  tool  called  a  •wooihr.  This  is  a  ftout  oak 
ftick  about  three  feet  long,  havirg  a  ftrap  of  foft  rope- 
yarn  or  cordage  faftened  on  its  middle  or  end.  The 
ftrap  is  wrapped  round  the  laid  rope,  and  the  workman 
■works  with  the  (lick  as  a  lever,  twifting  the  rope  round 
in  the  dirciftion  of  the  crank's  motion.  The  wo"lders 
fliould  keep  their  eye  on  the  men  at  the  crank,  and 
make  their  motion  correfpond  with  his.  Thus  they 
fend  forward  the 'wift  produced  by  the  crank,  without 
either  increafing  or  diminilliing  it,  in  that  part  of  the 
rope  which  lies  between  them  and  the  fledge. 

It  is  ufual  before  taking  the  rope  from  the  hooks  to 
heave  a  while  at  the  fledge  end,  in  order  to  harden  the 
rope  a  little.  They  do  this  fo  as  to  take  it  up  about 
•5^.  The  propriety  or  impropriety  of  this  practice  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  proportion  which  has  been  previ- 
oufly obferved  between  the  hardening  of  the  ftrands  and 
the  twifting  of  the  clofing  rope.  It  is,  in  all  cafes, 
better  to  adjuft  thefe  precifely,  and  then  nothing  re- 
mains to  be  done  when  the  top  has  arrived  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  walk.  The  making  of  two  ftrand  and  three 
flrand  line  p.'  in  ted  out  the  principle  which  Ihould  be 
attended  to  in  this  cafe  ;  namely,  that  the  twift  given 
to  the  rope  in  laying  fliould  be  precifely  what  a  per- 
fectly foft  rope  would  give  to  itfelf.  We  do  not  fee 
any  reafon  for  think-ng  that  the  proportion  between  the 
number  of  turns  given  to  the  flrands  and  the  number 
of  turns  given  to  the  laid  line  by  its  own  elafticiiy,  will 
vary  by  any  difference  of  diameter.  We  would  there- 
fore recommend  to  the  artifts  to  fettle  this  proportion 
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by  experiment.     'I'he  line  fliould  be  made  of  the  fineft,     Roji.:. 

fmalleft,  and  foftcft  threads  or  yarn.     Thefe  Ihould  be     m^iinp. 
made  into  ftrands,  and  the   ftrands   fliould  be  harden-  '■*'^^'"~-' 
eJ  up  in  the  dire^ion  contrary  to  the  fpinning   twift. 
The  rope  fliould  then  be  laid,  hanging  perpendicularly, 
with  a  fmall  weight  on  the  top  to  keep  it  down,  and  a 
very  fmall   weight  at  the  end  of  the  rope.     The  num- 
ber of  turns  given  to  the   ftrands  fliould  be  carefully 
noticed,  and  the  number  of  turns  which  the  rope  takes 
of  itfelf  in  clofing.     The  weight  fliould   then  be  taken 
off,  and  the   rope  will  make  a  few  turns  mo  e.     This 
whole  number  will  never  exceed  what  is  necedary  for 
the  equilibrium  ;  and  we  imagine  it  will  not  fall  much, 
fhort  of  it.     We  are  clearly  of  opinion  an  exaft  ad- 
juftment  of  this  particular  will  tend  greatly  to  improve 
the  art  of  rope-making,  and  that  experiments  on  good 
principles   for  afcertaining  this   proportion   would   be 
highly  valuable,  becaufe  there  is  no  point  about  which 
the  artifts  themfelvcs  differ  more  in  their  opinions  and 
pra.^ice. 

The  cordage,  of  which  we  have  been  defcribing  the  Mo.le  of 
manufacture,  is   faid   to   be    hawser-laid.     It  i^   not  makinp; 
uncommon  to  make  ropes  of  four  ftrands.     Tlicfe  are  Cin.ud-laid 
ufed  for  llirouds,  and  this  cordage  is  therefore  called  '^°''<*''R' 

d-  r     I        .-  .-  .  'if  Un\T 

age.     A  rope  ot  the   lame    fizc  and  p^jands 

weight  muil  be  fmoother  when  it  has  four  ftrands,  be- 
caufe the  ftrands  are  fmaller:  but  it  is  more  difficult 
to  lay  clofe.  When  three  cylindrical  ftrands  are  fimply 
laid  together,  they  leave  a  vacuity  at  the  axisamouniing 
to  -rj-  of  the  fedtion  of  a  ftiand.  This  is  to  be  tilled 
up  by  comprefling  the  ftrands  by  twifting  them.  Each 
muft  fill  up  \  of  it  by  changing  its  fliapc  ;  a.id  4  of  this 
change  is  made  on  each  fide  of  the  ftrand.  The  great- 
eft  change  of  lliape  therefore  made  on  any  one  part  of 
a  ftrand  amounts  only  to  -r\-^  of  the  feflion  '.f  the 
ftrand.  The  vacuity  between  four  cylinders  is  -rr  of 
one  of  them.  Th  s  being  divided  into  eiglit  parts,  is 
^-^  of  a  ftrand,  and  is  the  greateft  comprefllon  which 
any  part  of  it  lias  to  undergo  This  is  nearly  fii'e  times 
greater  than  the  former,  and  muft  be  more  difticult  to 
produce.  Indeed  it  may  be  I'een  by  lo  king  at  the  fi- 
gures I  I.  and  12.  that  It  will  be  ealicr  to  comprefs  a 
ftrand  into  the  obtufe  angle  (  f  120  degrees  than  into 
the  right  angle  of  90  ;  and  without  rcalbning  more 
about  the  matter,  it  appears  that  the  difticulty  will  in- 
creafc  with  the  number  of  ftrands.  Six  ftrands  muft 
touch  each  otlier,  anil  form  an  arch  leaving  a  hallow  in 
the  midJle,  into  which  one  of  the  ft,.ands  will  flip,  and 
then  the  reft  will  net  completely  furround  it.  Siicii  :i 
rope  would  be  uneven  on  the  farface.  It  would  be 
weak;  becaufe  the  central  ftrand  wuuld  be  flack  in 
comparifon  of  the  reft,  and  would  not  be  exerting  its 
whole  force  when  they  are  juft  ready  to  break.  Wc 
fee  then  that  a  four  ftrand  rope  muft  be  more  difficult 
to  lay  well  than  a  hawfer-laid  rcpe.  With  care,  how- 
ever, they  may  be  laid  well  and  clofe,  and  ;uc  much 
ufed  in  the  Britilh  navy.  ,5 

Ropes  are  made  of  four  ftrands,  with  a   heart    or  And  wiiii 
ftrand  in  the  middle.  Thii  gives  no  addition:'.l  ftrength,  » !"»"  "' 
for  the  reaf"n  juft  now  givln.     Its  only  nfe  is  to  make  '*''•  "'"''^l'' 
the  W(i)k  belter  and  more  eafy,  and  to  fuppcit  .ill  the 
ftrands  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  axis  of  the  rope. 
This  is  of  great  confequence  ;  becaufe  when  they  arc 
at  unequal  diftances  from  the  axis,  fome  muft  be  more 
floping  than  others,  and  they  will  ma  rdlft  alike.  This 
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b'-irt  U  tnidc  of  infciior  ftuff,  flack  UiJ,  and  ofa  fize  monly  made  j   fo: 

julk  equal  to  the  ip.KC  it  i>   to  fill.     When  a  rope  of  cAnuE-LAtD  cordage.      ,...,,._.  .       . 

-his  fall  Ic  lui  been  long  uled  and  become  unlerv.ceable,        The  procels  of  cable-laying  hardly  differs  from  that 

and  is  op-u -d  out,  the  heart  is  always  found  cut  and  of  hawlcr-laying.     Three  rope?,  in  their  ftate  ot  per- 

chitllJ  to  pieces,  hke  very  ihort  oakum.     This  h.ippens  maiicnt  twirt,  may  be  twilled  together  ;  but  they  will 

as'f..Uo*s:    When    the  rope    is  violently  llraincd,    it  not  hold  it,  like  fine  thread,  bccaule  they  are  ftilF  and 

itretches  greatly  j  became  the  ftrands  furr'ound  the  axis  elallic.     Tiiey    mult  theref.ire  be  treated   like  llranUs 

obliq-ielvf  and  the  llrain  draws  them  into  a  polition  lor  a  hawfer.     We  mult  give  them  an  adJiiional  twift, 

more  parallel  to  the  axis.     But  the  heart  has  not   the  which  will  dilpofe  them  to  lay  or  clofe  the.nfelves  ;  and 

..bliquit'y  oi"  parts,  and  cannot  rtrctch  lb  much;  at  the  this  difpotition   mult  be  aided  by  ti.a  workmen  at  the 

Jame  lime,  its  yarns   are  firmly   grafped  by  the  hard  lledqe.      We  lay  the  twill  Ihould  be  an  addition  to  their 

.'irinJs  which  furround  them  ;  they  mud  therefore  be  twirt  as  a  rope.      A  twirt  in  the  oppofite  direftion  will 

t.xn  iiio  Ihort  pieces.  indeed  give  them  a  difpofition  to  dole  behind  the  top  ; 

The  procefi  from  laying  a  rope  with  a  heart  is  not  but  this  will  be  very  finall,  and  the  ropes  (now  rtr.inds) 

very  dillerent  from  that  already  defcribed.     The  top  will  be  exceedingly  open,   and  will   become  mors  open 

l:.ii  a  hoL-  pierced   through   it,  in  the  direflion  of  the  in  laying.     The  twift  is  therefore   given  in  the  dircc- 

aicis.     The  feain  or  ftrand  inended  for  th.e  heart  pall'es  tion  of  their  twirt  as  a  rope,  or  oppofite  to  that  of  the 

tliroiti;h  this  hole,  and  is  rtretched  along  the  walk.     A  primary   rtr.nnds,  of    which  the    ropes  are  compofed. 

b>y  attends  it,  holding  it    tight  as    it    is  taken    into  Thclc  primary  ftrands  are  therefore  partly  untwirted  ia 

the  clrl'in"  rope.     But  a  little  attention  to  what  has  cable  laying  a  rope,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  yarns 

been  faid  will  fnow  this  method   to  be  defeflive.     The  are  untwirted  in  the  ufual  procefs  of  rope-making. 
wick  will  have  no  more  turns  than  the  laid  rope ;   and         We  need  not  infilt  farther  on  this  part  of  the  manu- 

as  it  lies    in  the    very  axis,    its  yarns    will  be  much  fafture.     The  reader  mull  be  fenl'ible  that  th;  hawfers 

ftraighler  than  the  ftrands.     Therefore  when  the  rope  intended  for  Itrands  ot  a  cable  mart  not  be  fo  much 

is    ftrained   and  ftretched,  the  wick  cannot  ftretch  as  twilled  as  thofe  intended  to  remain  hawfers  ;  for  the 

much  as  the  laid  ftrands  ;  and  being  tirnily  grafped  by  twift:  given  to  a  finilhed  hawfer  is  prefumed  to  be  that 

them,  it  muft  break  into  ihort  pieces,   and  the  ftrands,  which  renders  it  moft  perfeft,  and  it  muft  be  injured  by 

having  lull  their  fupport  in  thole  places,  will  fink  in,  any  addition.     The  prccife  proportion,  and  the  diftri- 

.ind  the  cordage  grow  loofe.     We  Ihould  endeavour  to  bution  of  the  working  up  betv.-een  the  hardening  of  the 

rn-ible  all  to  ftretch  alike.     The  wick  therefore  ihould  ftrands  and  clofing  the  cable,  is  a  lubjed  about  which 

l>e  twifted  in  the  f.ime  manner  as  the  rtrands,  perhaps  the  artifts  are  no  better  agreed  than  in  the  cafe  of  haw- 
even  a  little  more.     It  will  thus  communicate  part  of   ier-laid    cordage.       ^Ve  did  not  enter  on  this  fubje^'1: 

its  Urength  to  the  rope.     Indeed   it  will  not  be  ib  uni-  while  dcfcribing  the   procefs,   becaufe  the   introduction 

formly  folid,  and  may  ch.ance  to  have  three  fpiral  va-  of  rcafonings  and  principles  would  have  hurt  the  fim- 

cui'.icr.     But  that  this  doei  no  harm,  is  quite  evident  plicity  of  the  delcription.     The  reader  being  now  ac- 

trora  the  i'uperior  ftrength  of  cable-laid  cordage,  to  be  quaintcd  with  the  different  par;s  of  the  manipulation, 

defcribed  prcfently,  v.'hich  have  the  fame  vacuities.     In  and  knowing  what  can  be  done  on  any  occalion,  wiil 
this  way  are  the  main  and  i'ore  ftays  made  for  ihips  of   now  be  able  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  whole, 

the  hne.       They  are    thought  ilionger  than  havvfer-  when  he  learns  the  principle  on  which  the  ftrength  of 

laid  ropes,  but  unfit  for  running  rigging  ;  becaufc  their  a  rope  depends. 

Itrands  are  apt  to  get  out  of    their  places  when  the         We  have  already  faid,  that  a  rope-yarn  ihould  be 

rope  is  drawn  into  loops.     It  is  alio  thought  that  the  twifted  till  a  libre  will  break  rather  than  be  pulled  out 
he.irt  retains  water,  rets,  and  communicates  its  putre-    from  among  the  reft,  and  that  all  twilling  beyond  this  ir. 

t'aclion  to  the  furrounding  ftrands.  injurious  to  the  ftrength  of  the  yarn  :  And  we  advanced 
tjucli  is  the  general  and  cifential  procefs  of  ropema-    this  maxim  upon  this  plain  contideration,  that  it  is.  need- 
ling- 
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The  fibres  of  hemp  are  twiUed  into  yarns,  that  lefs  to  bind  tliem  clofer  together,  for  they  will  already 

they  may  mal-.e  -3.  line  ot  any  length,  and  ilick  among  break  rather  than  come  out  ;  and  becaufc  this  clofer 

each  other  widi  a  force   equal  to   their  own  cohefion.  binding  is  produced  only  by  forcibly  v.Tapping  the  out- 

'i'he  yarns  are  made  into  cords  of  permanent  twill  by  er  fibres  round  the  inner,  and  drawing  the  outer  ones 

laying  them  ;  and,  that  we  may  have  a  rope  of  any  de.  tight.     Thus  thefe  fibres  are  on  the  ftretch,  and  are 

gree  of  llrength,  many  yarns  are  united  in  one  llrand,  ftrdii.ed  as  if  a  weight  were  hung  on  each  of  them. 

Jur  the  fame  realon  that  many  fibres  were  united  in  one  The  procefs  of  laying  lines,  of  a  permanent  twift,  (liows 

yarn  ;  and  in  the  courf^  of   this  procefs  it   is  in  our  tint  we  muft  do  a  little  more.     We  muft  give  the  yarn 

power  to  give  the  rope  a  folidity  and  hardnefs  which  a  degree  of  elaftic  contractility,  which  v/ill  make  it  lay 

makes  it  lefs  penetrable  by  water,  which  would  rot  it  in  itl'elf  and  form  a  line  or  cord  which  will  retain  its  twirt. 

a  fhort  wlii'.e.     Some  of  theic  piirpofes  arc  inconlillent  Tl.is   mull  leave  the   fibres  cf  the  yarns  in  a  Hate  of 

u'ith  others  :  and  the  fkill  of  a  rope-maker  lies  in  ma-  greater  comprellion  than  is  necefTary  lor  jull  keeping 

king  th-;  belt  coiiipnifa  ion  ;  lb  tliat  the  rope  may  on  them  together.      But  more  than  this  ftcms  to  be  nceU- 

thc  wIk'Ic  he  the  beft  in  point  of  Urength,  pliancy,  and  lefs  and  hurtful.     The  fame  maxim  mull  dire>.t  us  in 

duration,  that    the  quantity  of   hemp  in  it    can  pro-  forming  a  rope  cnnfilting  of  ftrands,  containing  moie 

duce.  than  one  yarn.     A  needlefs  cxccfs  of  twift  leaves  tliem, 

There  is  anotl  er  fpccies  of  cordage  in  very  general  ftrained,  and  lefs  able  to  perform  their  ollice    in  the 

life.     A  rope  of  two  or  more  ftr.inds  may  be  uf;d  as  a  rope. 

llranJ,  in  order  to  compofc  a  ftill  larger  rope  ;   and  in  It  not  unfrequently  happins,   that  the  workman,  in 

this  manner  arc  cables  and  other  ground  tackle  ctm.  order  to  make  his  rope   fclid  and  firm,    hardens  up 
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the  ftrands  till  they  really  break  ;  and  we  believe  that,   CR,  as  in  fie;,    i  j.  and  the  panllelogram  ACBD  will      R>po- 
in  the  general  praiflice  of  making  large  hawfcrs,  many    rem.iin  of  the  fame  form,  by  the  yieldng  of  the  wcglits    making. 


of  the  outer  yarns  in  tlio  ftrands,  cipecially  thofe  which 
chance  to  be  outermoll  in  the  l;iid  rope,  and  are  there- 
fore mod  llrained,  are  broken  during  the  operation. 

But  there  is  another  confideration  which  fliruld  alfo 
make  us  give  no  gre  iter  twiit  in  any  part  of  the  opera- 
ti.in  than  is  abfolutely  neceifary  for  the  firm  cohefionof 
the  parts,  and  this  independent  of  the  ftrain  to  which 


F  and  f,  as  it  is  evident  from  the  cnud'biium  of  foicei 
The  fibre  will  always  alfume  that  form  which  makes 
the  fides  and  diagonal  in  tl-.e  pr.iportion  of  the  weight;. 
While  the  fibres  lap  round  each  other,  they  arc  lir.dncd 
to  the  f  inie  degree,  that  is,  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
(Irengtli,  and  they  remain  in  this  degree  of  flrain  in 
every  p^rt  of  the  line  or  cord  CR.     If  therefore  each 


the  fibres  or  yarns  are  fubjefted.     Twifting  caufes  all  of  ilie  fibtes  has  the   flrength   AB,  the  cord  ha';  the 

the  fibres  to   lie   obliquely   with   rcfpeft  to  the  axis  or  (Irength  DC;  and  if  F  and/be  held  faft,  the  fmjUell 

general  direflion  of  the  rope.     It  may  jull  happen  that  addition  to  R   will  bieak  the  cord.     The  fum  of  the 

one  fibre  or  <  ne  yarn  lludl  keep  in  the  axis,  and  remuin  abfolute  flrength  of  the  two  fibres  of  which  this  thread 

ftraight ;  all   the  rell   mud   be  oblique,  and  the  more  is  compnfcd  is  to  the  fum  of  their  relative  ftrengths,  or 


oblique  as  they  aie  farther  from  the  axis,  and  as  they 
are  more  twifted.  Now  it  is  to  be  demonllr.ited, 
that  when  any  drain  is  t;iven  to  the  rope  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length,  a  ftrain  greater  than  this  is  acftually 


to   the  ftrength  of  the  thread,  as  AC-|-CB  is  to  CD,  or 
2s  AC  is  to  EC. 

If  the  weigi'.ts  F  and /are  not  held  faft,  but  allowed 
to  yield,  a  hsavicr  weight  r  may  be  hung  on  at  C  with- 


excited  on  the  oblique  fibres,  and  fo  much  the  greater  out  breaking  the  fibre  ;  fcr  it  will  draw  it  into  another 

as   they  are  more   (  b'.iquc  ;  and   thus  the  fibres  which  pofition  A  c  B.  fuch  that  /•  fliall  be  in  equilibrio  with  F 

are  already  the  weakell   are  expofed    to  th.c   grcatcft  and/.     Since  F  and/"remain  the  fame,  the  fibre  is  as 

ftrains.  much  drained  ai  before.     Therefore  make  c  a,  c  i  equal 

Let  CF  (fig.  13.)  reprefent  a  fibre  hanging  from  a  toCA  and  CB,  and  complete  the  parallelogram  a r i ^Z. 

hook,  and  loaded  witli  a  weight  F,  which  it  is  juft  able  c  d  will  now  be  a  meafure   of  the  weight  r,  becanfe    it 

to  bear,  but  not  more.     This  weight  may  reprefent  the  is  the  equivalent  oi  c  a  and  cb.     It  is  evident  th.it  cd 

abfolute  force  of  the  fibre.     Let  fuch  another  fibre  be  is  greater  than  CD,  and  therefore  the  thread  formed  by 

laid  over  the  two  puUeys  A,  B  (fig.  14.),  which  are  in  the  lapping  of  the  fibre  in  the  pofition  a  c  b  n  ftrongcr 

a  horizontal  line  AB,  and  let  weights  F  and/,  equal  than    the  former,  in  the  proportion  ofc</to  CDjOr^r 

to  the  former,  be  hung  on  the  ends  of  this  fibre,  while  to  CE.     The  ccrd  is  therefore  fo  much  ftronger  a;  the 

another  weight  R,  lels  than  the  fum  of  F  and/]  ishuvg  fibres  are  more    parallel  to  the    axis,  and  it  mud  be 

on  the  middle  point  C  by  a  h-ok  or  thread.  This  weight  ftrorged  of  all  when  they  are  quite  par.lllel.     Bring  the 

will  draw  down  the   fibre  into  fuch  a  pofition   ACB,  pulleys  A,  B  clofe  to  e.ich  other.     It  is  plain  that   if 

that  the  three  weights  F,  R,  and/,  are  in  equilibrio  liy  we  hang  on  a  weight  R  lefs  than  the  fum  of  F  and/, 

the  intervention  of  the  fibre.  We  affirm  that  this  weight  it  cannot  take  down  the  bight  of  the  fibre  ;  bat  if  equal 

R  is  the  mealnre  of  the  relative  ftrength  of  the  fibre  in  to  them,  although  it  cannot  pull  it  down,  it  vtill  keep 

rel.ui-n   to  tl;c  form   ACB  ;  for  the  fibre  is    equally  it  down.     In  this  cafe,  when  the  fibres  are  parallel  tfJ 

rtretched  in  all  its  parts,  and  therefore   in  every  part  it  each  other,  the  ftrength  cf  the  cord   (improperly    f6 

is  drained  by  the  force  F.     If  therefore  the  weights  F  called)  is  equal  to  the  united  abfolute  ftrengths  of  the 

and /are  held  faft,  and  any  addition  is  made  to  the  fibre';. 

weiglit  R,  the  fibre  muft  break,  being  already  llrain.'d  It  is  cafy  to  fee  thai  tlie  length  of  each  of  the  fibres 

to  its  full  ftrength  ;  therefore   R  meafures  its  ftrength  which    compofe    any  part  CR  of  this  cord  is  to  the 

in  relation  to  its  fituation.    Complete  the  paralleloeram  length  of  the  part  cf  the  cord  as  AC  to  EC  ;  and  this 

ACBD,  and  draw  the  diagonal  CD;  becaufe  AB  is  is  the  cafe  even  although  they  fhould  lap  round  a  cylin- 

horizortal,  and  AC  =  BC,  DC  is  vertical,  and   coin-  derof  any  diameter.     This  will  appear  very  clearly  to 

cidcs  with  the  diredli' n  CR,  by  which  the  weight  R  any  perfon  who  confidcrs  the  thing  with  attentioil.    Let 

adfs.     The  point  C  is  drawn  by  three  forces,  which  are  ac   (fig.  16.)  be  an  indefinitely  fmall  portion  of  th6 

in  equilibrio.     They  are  therefore  proportional  to  the  fibre  which  is  lapped  obliqiielv  round  the  cylinder,  and 

fides  of  a  triangle,  which  have  the  fame  dire(flions  ;   or,  let  HKG  be  a  feifiion  perpendicular  to  the  axis.     Draw 

the  force  acling  in  the  difeftion  CA  is  to  that   ading  ae  pai.allel  to  the  axis,  and  draw  r  c  to  thi  Centre  of  the 

in  the  direaion  CR  as  CA  to  CD.     The   point  R  is  circle  HKG,  and  a  e'  parallel  te  ec.     It  is  plain  thatfV 

fupported  by  the  two  forces  CA,  CB,  which  are  equi-  is  the  length  of  the  axis  correfponding  to  the  fmall  por- 

valetit  to  CD  ;  and  therefore  tl-.e  weight  F  is  to  the  tion  at-, and  thatj^'c-  is  equal  to  a  t. 

veight  R  a-;  CA  is  to  CD.     Therefore  the  abfolute  Hence  we   derive  anotlicr  manner  of  etprefllng  the 

ftrengths  of  the  two  fibres  AC,  BC,  taken  feparatelr,  ratio  of  thcabfolu'e  and  relative  ftrength  ;  and  we  rtiay 

are  greater  than  their  united   drengths  in  relation  to  fay  that  the  abfolute  drength  of  a  fibre,  which  has  the 

their  pnfiii  n  with  refpeff  to  CR  :  and  fince  this  pro-  faitie  oblquity  throughout,  is  to  its  relative  ftrength  as 

f^.rtion  remains  the  fime,  whatever  equal  weights  are  the  length  of  the  fibre  to  the  length  of  the  cord  of 

hun^  on  at  F  ar'd/,  it  follows,  that  when  any  ftrain  which  it  makes  a  part.     And  we  miy  fay,  that  the 

DC^is  made  to  art  on  this  fibre  in  the  direcfinn  DC,  drength  cf  a  rope  is  to  the  united  abfolute  ftrength  of 

it  excites  a  greater  ftrain  on  the  fibre,  becanfe  CA  .and  its  yarns  as  the  length  of  the  cord  to  the  length  of  the 

CB  taken  together  are  greater  than  CD.     Each  fibre  yarns;  f.  r  although  the  yarns  are  in  vari.ius  ftates  of 

fuftains  a  ftrain  greater  than  the  half  of  CD-  Obliquity,  they  contribute  to  the  ftrength  of  the  cord 

Now  let  the  weight  R  be  turned  round  ihc  aiis  Cft.  ih  as  wu.h  as  they  contribute  immediately  to  the  drength 

This  will  caufe  the  two  pirts  of  the  fibre  ACD  to  lap  of  the  drands.     The  drength  of  the  yarns  is  to  that  of 

round  each  other,  and  cbnipofe  a  twlfted  line  or  ccrd  the  ftrands  as  the  length  of  the  yams  to  that  of  Ad 

Vol.  XVi.  3  Q.                          '^"°^' 
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ftranJs,  and  ilic  ftrength  of  tlie  ftranJ^  is  to  that  of  the  fcrvice  where  the  utmofl  ftrength  and  great  pliancy  are 

rope  as  the  length  of  the  firil  to  that  of  the  lall.  wanted. 

And  tints   we  fee  that  twifting  the  fibres  diminiflics        It  is  tlicrefore  fufficiently  eflabliflied,  both  by  theory 

tlie  ftrenglh  ot  the  atrcmblagc  ;  becaufe  their  obliiiuity,  and  obfervation,  that  the  twilling  of  cordage  Jiminiflies 

which  is  its  neceifary  confe<inencc,  enables  any  eiteinal  its  ftrength.     Experiments  cannot  be  made  with  fiiflS- 

lorce    to  eicite  a  greater  (train  on  the  fibres  than  it  cientprecifion  for  determining  whctlier  this  diminution 

could  have  excited  had  they  remained  paral'el ;   and  is  in  the  very  proportion,  relative  to  the  obliquity  of 

lince  a  greater  degree  of  twifling  necelfarily  pidduccs  a  the  fibres,  which  theory  points   out.     In  a  liawl'er  the 

greater  obliquity  of  the  fibres,  it  miift  more  remarkably  yarns  lie  in  agreat  variety  of  angles  with  the  axis.  The 

ilimuiilh  the  ftrcngtli  of  the  cord.     Moreover,  (ince  the  very  outermoft  yarn  of  a  ftrand  is  not  much  inclined  to 

greater  obliquity  cannot  be  produced  without  a  greater  the  axis  of  the  rope  :   for   the  inclination  of  this  yarn 

Itrain  in  the  operation  of  twifting,  it  follows,  that  im-  to  the  axis  of  its  own    ftrand  neatly  compenfates  for 

moderate  twifting  is  doubly  pcejudicial  to  the  ftrength  the  inclination  of  the   ftrand.      But  then   the  oppofite 

ol  cordage.  yarn  of  the  fame  ftrand,  the  yarn  that  is  next  the  axis 

Thefe  tlieoretical  dednflions  are  abundantly  confirm-  of  the  rope  lies  with  an  obliquity,  which  is  the  lum  of 

ed  by  experiment  ;  and  as  many   perfons  give  their  af-  the  obliquities  of  the  ftrand  and  of  the  yarn.     So  that 

fent  more  readily  to  a  general  propr  fition  when  prefent-  all  the  yarns  which  are  really  in  the  axis  ot'  the  rope 

ed  as  an  inducSion   Irom  unexceptionable  particulars,  are  exceedingly  oblique,  and,  in  general,  the  inlide  of 

than  when  offered  as  the  confcquence  of  uncontroverted  the  rope  has  its  yarns  more  oblique  than  the  outfide. 

principles,  we  ftiall  mention  feme  of  the  experiments  But  in  a  \.ud  rope  we  ftiiuld  not  confider  the  ftrength 

which  have  been  made  on  this  fubjetfl.     Mr  Reaumur,  as  mide  up  of  the  ftrengths  of  the  yarns  ;  it  is  made 

one  of  the  moft  zealous,  and  at  the  f.ime  time  judicious,  up  of  the  ftrengths  of  the  ftrands  :   For  when  the  rope  is 

cbfervers  of  nature   made  the  following  e.>:periments.  violently  ftretcbed,  it  untwlfts  as  a  rope,  and  the  ftrands 


Rope- 
nuking. 


(^  Mem.  jlciid.  Paris,   l  7 1 1 . ) 

1.  A  thread,  confifting  of  832  fibres  of  filk,  each  of 
w  hicli  can  ied  at  a  medium  i  dram  and  i  S  grains,  would 
hardly  fupport  ji  pounds,  and  fometimes  broke  with 
5  pourids.  The  fum  of  the  abfolute  ftrengths  of  the 
fibres  is  1040  drams,  or  upwards  of  8  pounds  2  oun- 
ces. 

2.  A  fkain  of  white  thread  was  examined  in  many 
places.  Every  part  of  it  bore  9^-  pounds,  hut  none  of 
it  would  bear  10.  When  twifted  ilack  into  a  cord  of 
2  yarns  it  broke  with  16  pounds. 
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are  a  little  more  twifted  ;  fo  that  they  are  refifting  as 
ftrands,  and  not  as  yarns.  Indeed,  when  we  confider 
the  procefs  of  laying  the  rope,  we  fee  that  it  muft  be  fo. 
We  know,  from  what  has  been  already  faid,  that  the 
three  ftrands  would  carry  more  when  parallel  than  when 
twifted  into  a  rnpe,  although  the  yarns  would  then  be 
much  more  oblique  to  the  axis.  The  chief  attention 
therefore  fliould  be  turned  to  the  making  the  moft  per- 
fed  ftrands. 

We  are  fully  authorifcd  to  fay  that  the  twift  given 
to  cordage  Ihould  be  as  moderate  as  pollible.     We  are 

3.  Tlirec  threads  were  twifted  together.  Their  mean  certain  that  it  diminifties  the  ftiength,  and  that  the  ap- 
ftrength  was  very  nearly  8  pounds.  It  broke  with  174,  pearance  of  ftiength  which  its  fuperior  fmoothnefs  and 
whereas  it  fhould  have  carried  24.  hardnefs  gives  is  fallacious.     But  a  certain  degree  of 

4.  Four  threads  were  twifted.  Their  mean  ftrength  this  is  neceffary  for  its  duration.  If  the  rope  is  laid  too 
was  74.  It  broke  with  2ii  inftead  of  30.  Four  threads,  flack,  its  parts  are  apt  to  open  when  it  happens  to  be 
whofe  ftrength  was  nearly  9  pounds,  broke  witli  22  in-  catched  in  (hort  loops  at  its  going  into  a  pulley,  &c.  ia 
ftead  of  30.  which  cafe  fome  of  the  ftrands  or  yarns  are  apt  to  kink 

5.  A  fmall  and  very  well  made  hempen  cord  broke  and  break.  It  alfo  becomes  too  pervious  to  water, 
in  diff"erent  places  with  58,  63,  67,  72  pounds.  An-  which  foaks  and  rots  it.  To  prevent  thefe  and  other 
<.tlier  part  of  it  was  untwifted  into  its  three  ftrands.  fuch  inconveniences,  a  confideralile  degree  of  firmnefs 
One  ol  them  bore  29i,  another  33!,  and  the  third  35  ;  or  hardnefs  is  necelTary  ;  and  in  order  to  give  the 
therefore  the  fum  ct  their  abfolute  ftrengths  was  98.  cordage  this  appearance  of  fuperior  ftrength,  the  ma- 
in   another  part    vliich    broke    with  72,  the    ftrands    nut'ia'urer  is  difpofeJ  to  exceed. 

vhich    liad  already  borne  this  ftrain  were   feparated.         Mr  Du  Hamel  made  many  experiments  tn  tJie  royal  Expc7i- 
Thcy  bore  26,  28,  and  30  ;  the  fum  of  which  is  84.  dock-yards  in  France,  with  a  view  to  afcertain  what  is  mcnts  of 

The  late  admiral  Sir  Charles  Knowles   made  many    the  beft  degree   of  twift.     It  is  ufual  to  work  up  the  '^"  "=""«! 
experiments    on    cordage    of  fize.     A  piece    of   rope    yarns  to  \  of  their  length.     Mr   Du    Hamel  thought  |"i,fjhe" 

this  too  much,  and    procured  fome  to  be  worked   up  1,^11  degree 
only  to  ^  of  their  length   of  the   yarns.     The  ftrength  of  twilt, 
of  the  firft,  by  a  mean  of  three  experiments,  was  4321,  &c. 
and  that  of  the  laft  was  5187. 

He  caufed  three  ropes  to  be  made  from  the  fame 
hemp,  fpun  with  all  pollible  equability,  and  in  inch 
proportion  of  yarn  that  a  fathom  of  each  was  of  the 
f.inie  weight.  The  rope  which  was  woiked  up  to  ^ 
bore  409S   pounds  ;  that   which    was    worked  u])  to  ^ 


»4 


piece  ot  rope 
3-f  inches  in  circumference  was  cut  into  many  por- 
tions. Each  of  thefe  iiad  a  fathom  cut  off,  and  it 
was  carefully  opened  out.  It  was  white,  or  un- 
tarred,  and  contained  72  yarns.  They  were  each  tried 
feparately,  and  their  mean  ftrength  was  90  pounds.  Each 
corrcfponding  piece  of  rope  was  tried  apart,  and  the 
mean  ftrength  cf  the  nine  pieces  was  4552  pounds. 
But  90  times  72  is  6480. 

Nothing  is  more  familiarly  known  to  a  feaman  than 


the  fuperior  ftrength  ol  rope-yarns  made  up  into  a  fkain    bore  4850;  and    the   one  worked  up  to  f  bore  6205. 
without    twifting.     They   call  fuch  a  piece  of  rope  a    In  another   trial  the   ftrengths  were  4250,  6753,  and 
Salvage.      It  is  nfed  on  l.oard  the  king's  (liips    for    7397.     Thefe  ropes  were  of  diflerent  fi/.es. 
xolhng    tackles,    flinging    the  great  guns,  butt-flings.        He   had   influence  enough,  in   confeqnence  of  thefe 
nippers  for  holding  the  viol  on  the  cable,  and  in  every  experiments,  to  get  a  coufidcrable  quantity  of  rigging 

made 
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Rnpe-  made  of  yarns  worked  up  only  to  ^  of  their  length, 
making-,  and  had  them  ulcd  during  a  whole  campaign.  Tlie 
^~'"''^*^  officers  of  the  ihips  reported  that  this  cordage  was 
about  ^  lighter  than  the  ordinary  i<i:id  ;  n»aily  ^  llcndei- 
er,  fo  as  to  give  lefb  hold  to  the  wind,  was  dierefore 
more  fupple  and  pliant,  and  run  ealier  through  the 
blocks,  and  did  not  run  into  kinks;  that  it  required 
fewer  hands  to  work  it,  in  the  pioportion  of  two  to 
tliree  ;  and  that  it  was  at  lead  ^  llronjjer.  And  they 
f.iid  that  it  did  not  appear  to  have  fuffered  more  by 
ufing  than  the  ordinary  curdage,  and  was  fit  lor  ano- 
ther campaign. 

Mr  Du  Hamel  alfo  made  experiments  on  other  fa- 
brics of  cordage,  wiiich  made  all  twuting  unnecelfary 
fuch  as  fimply  laying  the  yarn  inlkains,  anJ  tlien  cover, 
ing  it  with  a  worming  of  firnU  line.  This  he  found 
greatly  fuperior  in  llienglh,  but  it  had  no  duration, 
becaufe  the  covering  opened  in  every  Ihort  bending, 
and  was  foon  fretted  off.  He  alfo  covered  them  with 
a  woven  coat  in  the  manner  praiflifed  for  iioufe-furni- 
ture.  But  this  could  not  be  put  on  with  fufficient  tight- 
nefs,  without  an  enormous  expence,  afrer  the  mann.r 
of  a  horfe-whip.  Small  ropes  were  woven  folid,  and 
were  prodigioufly  ftrong.  But  all  thefe  fabrics  were 
found  too  foft  and  ( e  vious  to  water,  and  were  foon 
rendered  unferviceable.  The  ordinary  procef>  of  rope- 
making  therefore  mull  be  adhered  to  ;  and  we  mull 
endeavour  to  improve  i:  by  diminifiiing  the  twift  as  far 
as  is  compatible  with  the  neceffary  folidity. 

In  purfuance  ot  thii  principle,  it  is  furely  advifable 
to  lay  flack  all  fuch  cordage  as  is  ufed  for  (landing  rig- 
ging, and  is  never  expofed  to  fhort  ber.dings.  Shrouds, 
ftays,  backllays,  pendants,  are  in  this  fuuation,  and 
can  eafily  be  defended  from  the  water  by  tarring,  fer- 
ving,  Sec. 

The  fame  principle  alfo  directs  us  to  make  fuch  cor- 
dage of  four  ftrands.  When  the  llrands  are  equally 
hardened,  and  when  the  degree  of  twilt  given  in  the 
laying  is  precifely  that  which  is  correfpondent  to  the  twift 
of  the  llrands,  it  is  demonllrable  that  the  llrands  are 
lying  lefs  obliquely  to  the  axis  in  the  four-ftrand  cor- 
dage, and  fhould  therefore  exert  greater  force.  And 
experience  fully  confirms  this.  Mr  Du  Hamel  caufed  two 
very  fmall  bawfers  to  be  made,  in  which  the  ftrands 
were  equally  hardened.  One  of  them  had  three  ftrands, 
and  the  other  fix  with  a  heart.  They  were  worked  up 
to  the  hme  degree.  The  firft  broke  with  865  pounds, 
and  the  other  with  1325.  Several  comparifons  were 
made,  with  the  fame  precautions,  between  cordage  of 
three  and  of  four  ftrands,  and  in  them  all  the  iour- 
ftrand  cordage  was  found  greatly  fuperior  ;  and  it  ap- 
peared that  a  heart  judicioudy  put  in  not  only  made 
the  work  eafier  and  more  perfcifl  to  the  eye,  but  alfo 
increaled  the  llrength  of  the  cordage. 

It  is  furely  cnreai'onable  to  refufe  credit  to  fuch  a 
uniform  courfe  ot  experiment,  in  which  there  is  no  mo- 
tive for  impolition,  and  which  is  agreeable  to  every 
clear  notion  that  we  can  form  on  this  complicated  fub- 
je.51  ;  and  it  argues  a  conlideiable  prefumption  in  the 
prolellional  artills  to  oppofe  the  vague  notions  which 
they  have  of  the  matter  to  the  calm  refledlions,  and 
minute  examination  of  every  particular,  by  a  man  of 
good  underftanding,  who  had  no  intcreft  in  mifleading 
them. 

The  fame  principles  will  explain  the  fnperiority  of 
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cable-laid  cordage.     The  general  aim  in  rope-making     Pnpc- 
is  to  rrake  every    yarn  bear  an  equal  Ihare  ol  the  gcr.t-    "'"li'"?- 
ral  llrain,  and  to  put  eveiy  yarn  in  a  condition  to  bear  ^"^i}""^ 
it.     But  if  this  cannot  be  done,  the   nc\t  thing  aimed  Snpcnoriiy 
at  is,  to  put  tlie  yarns  in  fuch  lituaiioni  tli.it  the  llr.iins  "f  '»'''<^- 
to  which  they  arc  expoled   in  tlie  ule  of  the  rope  may  ""*  ""' 
be  proportioned  to  their  ability  to  bear  it.     Even  this ''■'^'' *'^* 
point  cannot  be    attained,  and  we  muft  content  our. 
ielves  with  an  appioach  towards  it. 

The  gieateft  difficulty  is  to  place  the  yarns  ofalarge 
ftrand  agreeably  to  thole  maxims.  Suppofmg  thern 
placed  wiih  perfcift  legularity  round  the  y..rn  which  i> 
in  the  middle  :  they  will  lie  in  the  circumferences  of 
concenirlc  circles.  A\'hen  this  whole  ni.ifj  is  turned 
equally  round  this  yarn  as  an  axi>,  it  is  plain  that  ihcy 
will  all  keep  their  places,  and  that  the  middle  yarn  is 
fimply  twiftcd  round  its  axis,  while  ihofe  of  the  fur- 
rounding  circles  are  lapped  round  it  in  fpirals,  and 
that  thefe  fpirals  are  fo  much  more  oblique  as  the  yarns 
are  farther  fiom  the  oxis.  Suppofe  the  fledge  kept 
faft,  fo  that  the  ftrand  is  not  allowed  to  Ihorten.  The 
yarns  muft  all  be  Itretched,  and  therefore  ftraintd;  and 
thofe  nmll  be  the  moft  extended  which  are  the  fai  theft 
from  the  middle  yarn.  Now  allow  the  fledge  to  ap- 
proach. The  ftrand  contracts  in  its  general  length,  and 
thofe  yarns  contrail  moft  which  were  moll  extended. 
The  remaining  extenlion  is  therefore  diminilhed  in  all  j 
but  ftill  thofe  which  are  moft  remote  from  the  middle 
are  moll  extended,  and  therefore  moft  ftraincJ,  and 
have  the  fmalleft  remainder  of  their  abfolute  force.  Un- 
fortunately they  are  put  into  the  moll  unfarourable 
fituations,  and  thofe  which  are  already  moft  ftraincd 
are  left  the  moft  oblique,  and  have  the  greateft  ftraiii 
laid  on  them  by  any  external  force.  But  this  is  una- 
voidable: Their  greateft  hurt  is  the  ftrains  they  fu- 
ftain  in  the  manufadlure.  When  the  ftrand  is  very 
large,  as  in  a  nine-inch  hawfer,  it  is  almoll  impoffible 
to  bring  the  whole  to  a  proper  firmnels  for  laying  with- 
out ftraining  the  outer  yarns  to  the  utmoft,  and  many 
of  them  are  broken  in  the  operation.  , 

The  reader  will  remember  that  a  two-ftrand  line  was  [„  laying 
laid  or  clofed  merely  by  allowing  it  to  twift  itfelf  up  at  large  ropts 
the  fwivel  of  the  loper  ;  and  that  it  was  the  elafticity  'he  ftrands 
arifmg  from  the  twill  of  the  yarn  which  produced  this  frs'"*'"'*! 
effect :  and  he  would  probably  be  furprifed  when  we  .■ 
laid,  that,  m  laying  a  larger  rope,  the  ftrands  are  twilt-  c„j  ,0  ,hjt 
ed  in    a    diredion    oppolite    to  that  of  the  fpinning.  of  fpin- 
Since  the  tendency  to  dole  into  a  rope  is  nothing  but  "'"g.  »"'i 
the  tendency  of  the  ftran  's  to  untwift,  it  would  feem  *"  confc- 
natural  to  twift  the  ftrands  as  the  yarns  were  twifted  S'l'ne'' 
before.     This  would  be  true,  if  the    elafticity  of  the 
fibres  in  a  yarn  produced  the  fame  tendency  to  untwift 
in  the  ftrand  that  it  does  in  the  yarn.     But  this  is  not 
the  cale.     Tlie  contraction  of  one  of  the   outer  yarns 
of  a  ftrand  tends  to    pull    the  ftrand  backward  round 
the  axis  of  the  ftrand  :  but  the   contradlion  of  a  fibre 
of  this  yarn  tends  to  turn  the  yarn  round  its   own  axis, 
and  not  round  the  axis  of  the  ftrand.     It  tends  to  un- 
twift the  yarn,  but  not  to  untwift  the  ftrand.     It  tends 
to  untwift  the  ftrand  only  fo  far  as  it  tends   to  contract 
the  yarn.     Let  us  fuppofe  the  yarn  to   be   fpun  up  to 
one-half   the    length    of  the  fibres.     The  contrafling 
power  of  this  yarn  will  be  only   one-half  of  the   force 
exerted  by  the  fibres  :  therefore,  whatever  is    the  force 
neccffary  for    clofing  tlie  rope  properly,  the  fibres  of 
3Qj  the 
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the  y;irns  myft  I:  exerting  twice  this  force 
ilic  i.ime  yarn,  Ipim  up  to  one-halt,  be  made  up  in  a 
lUand,  and  let  the  UranJ  be  twiltcJ  in  ihe  oppolite  di- 
rc-aion  to  the  Ipinning  till  it  has  aciiuired  the  fame 
clafticity  lit  tor  laying.  Tlie  yarns  are  uiuwiltcd.  Sup- 
pofe  to  three-lbuiths  oV  the  length  of  the  fibres.  They 
are  now  exerting  only  four-thirds  oi  the  force  neceilary 
for  laying,  that  is,  two-thiids  of  what  they  were  obliged 
to  eiert  in  the  other  cafe  ;  and  thus  we  h.ive  llronger 
yarns  when  the  llrands  are  ecitially  llrained.  But  tJicy 
rec)uire  to  be  more  drained  than  the  other  ;  which,  be- 
ing made  of  more  twilled  yarn,  fooner  acquire  the  cla- 
fticity tit  for  laying.  But  fince  the  elallicity  which 
fits  the  Itrand  for  laying  does  not  increaie  fo  fall  as 
the  ftrain  on  t!ie  fibres  of  the  yarn  wiiich  produces 
it,  it  is  plain,  that  when  each  h.as  acquired  thai  ela- 
llicity which  is  proper  for  laying,  the  llrands  made 
of  the  flack-twilled  yam  are  the  llrongcll ;  and  the 
yarns  are  alio  the  ftrongcll  ;  and  being  fofter,  the 
rope  will  dole  better. 

Experience  confirms  all  this  ;  and  cordage,  whofe 
llrands  are  twilled  in  the  oppolite  diredion  to  the  twill 
of  fpinning,  are  found  to  be  Wronger  than  the  others 
ia  a  proportion  not  lefs  than  that  of  7   to  6. 

Such  being  the  diflkulty  of  making  a  large  flrand, 
and  its  defects  when  made,  we  have  fallen  on  a  method 
of  making  great  cordage  by  laying  it  twice.  A  haw- 
fcr-laid  rope,  flack  fpun,  little  hardened  in  the  ftrands, 
and  llack  laid,  is  made  a  llrand  of  a  large  rope  called 
a  cab/e  or  ciiblrt.  The  advantages  of  this  labric  are 
evident.  The  llrands  are  reduced  to  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  diameter  which  they  would  have  in  a 
hawfer  of  the  fame  fize.  Such  ftr.inds  cannot  have 
their  yarns  lying  very  obliquely,  and  the  outer  yarns 
cannot  be  much  more  llrained  than  the  inner  ones. 
There  muft  thesefore  be  a  much  greater  equality  in 
the  whole  fubllance  of  cable-laid  cordage,  and  troni 
this  ws  Ihould  expeifl  fuperior  llrength. 

Accordingly,  their  fuperiority  is  great,  not  lefs  than 
in  the  proportion  of  13  to  9,  which  is  not  far  from 
the  proportion  of  4  to  3.  A  cable  is  more  than  a 
fourth  part,  but  is  not  a  third  part,  llronger  than  a 
hawfer  of  the  fame  llze  or  weight. 

They  are  feldom  made  of  mure  than  three  hawfers 
-of  three  ftrands  each,  tliougli  they  are  Ibmetimes  made 
of  three  tour-llranded  hawfers,  or  of  four  three-ftrand- 
cd.  The  firft  of  tliefc  two  is  preferred,  becaufe  four 
fmall  itrandj  can  be  laid  very  clofc  ;  whereas  it  is  dif- 
iiculi  to  lay  well  four  hawftrs,  already  become  very 
liard. 

The  fuperi'irity  of  a  cable-laid  cordage  being  at- 
tributed entirely  to  the  greater  perfeillon  rif  the  llrands, 
and  this  fecming  to  -.vifc  entirely  from  their  Im.rllr-efs, 
it  was  natural  10  expeift  Hill  better  c<  rdage  by  lay- 
,ing  cables  as  the  ftrands  of  Rill  larger  pieces.  It  has 
hctn  tried,  and  v/ith  every  reqnilite  attention.  But 
akhough  they  have  always  equalled,  they  have  not  de- 
cidedly excclL-d,  c'lnimon  cables  of  the  {ame  weight; 
and  they  reciuirc  .1  great  deal  more  work.  We  linll 
not  therefore  enter  upon  the  manipulations  of  this  fa- 
bric. 

There  is  only  one  point  of  the  mechanical  procefs  of 
rope-mak'ng  which  v. e  have  n'll  confidcrcd  minutely  ; 
and  it  is  an  important  one,  viz.  the  diftribuiiou  of  the 
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Noiv  let    total  Ihortcning  of  the  yarns  between  the  hardening  of     Rope- 
the  ftrands  and  the  laying  the  rope.      Tliis  is  a  point  JJ^^l^^^^B- 
about  which  the  artifts  are  by  no  means  agreed.    There        28 
is  certainly  a  pofrtion  of  the  llrands  of  a  laid  rope  which  Dillnbu- 
pnls  every  part  in  equilibrio  ;   and  this  is  what  an  cla-  "°"  of  the 
Ilic,  but  perfectly  folt  rope  (were  fuch  a  thing  pollible),  '°:^,','^f " 

would   aliume.  ^nf     f  ni-;    r^junnf    K.'.     /liii-nuf^i-o  i    l.^r    'mir  *^ 


i)u  Hamel. 


But   this  canr\ot  be  difcovereJ  by  any  ,1,^  yams 
experiments  made  on  large  or  even  on  firm  cordage ;  and  between 
it  may  not  be  thought  fufficiently  clear  that  the  pro-  the  hard- 
portion  which  would  be  difcovered  by  the  careful  fabri-  cninj;  of 
cation  of  a  very  fmall   and  foft  line  is  die  fame  that '*''"""''•* 
will  fuit  a  cordage  of  any  diameter.     We  muft  proceed  *|",  fopj,"' 
much  on  conjecture  ;  and  we  cannot  fay  that  the  argu- 
nrents  ufed  by  the  partizans  of  different  proportions  are 
very  convincing. 

Tlic  general  praflice,  we  believe,  is  to  divide  the 
whole  of  the  iiitended  fhortening  of  the  yarns,  or  the 
working  up  into  three  patt^,.  and  to  employ  two  «)f 
thcfe  in  hardening  the  ftrands,  and  the  remaining  third 
in  doling  the  hawfer.  25 

Mr  Du  Hamel  thinks,  that  this  repartition  is  injudi-  Opinion 
cious,  and  that  the  yams  are  too  much  ftrained,  and  »"'' ■^"P^"''* 
the  Itrands  rendered  weak.  He  leccmmends  to  invert  ""^",',* 
this  proportion,  and  to  Ihortcn  one-third  in  the  harden-  ' 
ing  of  the  ftrands,  and  tv.-o-thirds  in  laying  the  hawier. 
But  if  the  llrain  of  the  yarns  only  is  conlidered,  ore 
fliould  think  that  the  outlide  yarn  of  a  ftrand  will  be 
more  ftrained  in  laying,  in  proportion  to  the  yarn  of 
the  fame  ftrand,  that  is,  in  tlie  very  axis  of  the  rope. 
We  can  only  fay,  that  it  a  very  loft  line  is  formed  in 
this  way,  it  will  not  keep  its  twiif .  This  fliows  that 
the  turns  in  laying  were  more  than  what  the  elafticity 
or  hardening  of  the  ftrands  required.  The  experiments 
made  on  fott  lines  always  Ihowed  a  tendency  to  take  a 
greater  twift  when  the  lines  were  made  in  the  firft  man- 
ner, and  a  tendency  to  lofe  their  twill  when  made  in 
Mr  Du  Hamel's  manner.  \Vc  imagine  that  the  true 
proportion  is  between  thefc  two  extremes,  and  tJiat  we 
fhall  not  err  greatly  if  we  halve  the  total  Ihortening  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  the  prcccls.  If  working  up  to 
two- thirds  be  inlilled  upon,  and  if  it  be  really  too  much, 
Mr  Du  Hamel's  repariitii^n  may  be  better,  becaufe 
part  of  this  working  will  quickly  go  oft"  when  the  cor- 
dage is  uled.  But  it  is  furely  better  to  be  riglit  in  the 
main  point,  the  total  working  up,  and  then  to  adjnft 
the  diftnl>utinn  of  it  fo  that  the  finilhed  cordage  fhall 
prccilely  keep  the  form  we  have  given  to  it. 

There  muft  be  the  fame  uncertainty  in  the  quadruple 
dillribulion  of  the  working  up  a  cable.  When  a  cable 
has  its  yarns  Ihortened  to  two-thiids,  we  believe  the  or- 
dinary prailice  has  been,  ift.  To  warp  180  fathoms  ; 
zd.  To  harden  up  the  llrands  30  fathoms ;  3d,  To  lay- 
er clofe  up  13  fathoms  ;  4th,  To  work  up  the  hawltrs 
nine  fathoms  ;  3t!i,  To  cloie  up  ei^ht  I'i.riiorTrs.  Tliis 
leaves  a  cable  of  120.  Since  Mr  Du  ILimd's  experi- 
ments  liave  had  an  influence  at  Rochcfort,  the  praiftice 
has  been  to  warp  190,  to  harden  up  38,  to  lay  up  12, 
to  work  up  the  hawlers  10,  and  then  to  clofe  up  fix  ; 
and  when  the  cable  n  finilhed,  to  Ihorten  it  two  fathoms 
more,  which  our  workmen  call  throiuing  the  turn  ivclt 
up.     This  leaves  a  cable  ot  122  fathonrs. 

As  there  feems  little  doubt  of  tlie  fuperiority  of  cor- 
dage fhortened  one-fourth  over  ci  rdage  Ihortened  one- 
tliird,  the  foUov/ing  diftiibution  may  be  adopted  :  warp 
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190  fathoms,  harden  up  12,  lay  up  11,  woik  up  the    deed  very  pracife,  to  the  (ize  of  the  ft..lk.     The  E.i-      Rop. 
hawiers   12,  and  dole  up   12  more,  ^yhuh  will  leave  a    tifli  and   Dutch  ufe  the  bell  hemp,  fpin  their  y 


cable  of  143 

There  is  anotlier  queftion  about  which  the  artifts  are 
divided  in  their  opinions,  viz.  the  llrains  made  ule  of 
during  the  operation.  This  is  produced  by  ths  weight 
laid  on  the  iledge.       If  this    be  too  ihial!,  the  Itraiids 


...  ,         .  ..   , ^arnthe    "' kM.j... 

hnelt,  and  their  cordage  is  conllaerably  ttron-er  than  '"^^''"*' 
the  French,  much  of  whith  is  madeof  ihcir  own  liemp, 
and  others  of  a  coarfe  and  harlh  quaii'y. 

TJie  following  rule  forjudging  of  tljc  v.clght  which 
a  rope  will  bear  is  not  far  from  the  truth.     It  fuppofe. 


,""■''!  "°'JL'    '"fciently  tightened,  and  wdl  run  inio    them  rather  too  ftrong  ;  but  it  is  fo  ealily  rcmemberca 
kinks.     The  (ledge  will  keep  up  by  itarts;  and  a  Iniall    that  it  may  be  of  ufe. 

inequality  of  iwut  in  the  Itrands  will  throw  it  alkew.  Multiply  ihe  circumference  in  inches  by  itfelf  and 
Ihe  top  will  not  run  well  v  ithout  a  couliderable  pref-  take  the  ifit-th  part  of  tlie  produft,  i:  will  exprc'fs  the 
Jure  to  throw  U  Irom  the  doling  point,  and  tlierctore  tons  which  the  rope  will  carry.  ^  lius,  if  the  rope  have 
the  cordage  will  neither  cloie  lairiy  nor  tirmly  ;  on  the  6  inches  circumference,  6  times  6  is  36,  the  fi'th  of 
other  hand.  It  IS  evident,  that  the  Itrain  on  the  ibands  which  is  yf  tons ;  applv  this  to  the  ro-.e  of  ji  on 
IS  a  complete  expenditure  otlo  much  of  their  loice,  and  which  Sir  Charles  Know'les  made  the  experimentrior- 
it  may  be  lo  great  as  to  break  them.  I'iie.e  are  the  merly  mentioned,  jf  X  3f  =  10,25,  r  "f  which 
extreme  poiition^.  And  we  think  thit  it  may  be  fair- 
ly deduced  from  our  principles,  that  as  great  a  Itrain 
ihould  be  laid  on  the  ftrands  as  will  make  good  work, 
that  is,  as  will  enable  the  rope  to  dole  nearly  and  com- 
pletely, but  no  more.  But  can  any  general  rule  be  gi- 
ven lor  this  purpole  ? 

The  praiSice  at  Rochefort  was  to  load  the  fledge 
till  its  weight  and  load  were  double  the  weight  of  the 
yarns  when  it  warped  180  fathoms.  A  lix-inch  hawfer 
will  require  about  a   ton.     It  we  fuppofe  the  fridion 


10,25, 
2,05  tons,  or  4592  pounds.     I;  broke  with  4550. 

This  may  fuffice  for  an  account  of  the  mechanical  of  urring 
part  of  the    manufadure.     But  we  have  taken  no  no-  and  itscf- 
tice    of  the,  operation  of  tarring  ;    and  our  rcafon  was,  f^djonth* 
that  the  methods  pra<flifed  in  different  rope-works  are  '^'-"g''^'^ 
fo  exceedingly  different,  that   we  could  hardly  enume-  ^°^"' 
rate  tJicm,  or  even  give  a  general  account  oi  them.     It 
is  evidently  proper  to  tar  in  the  ftate  of  twine  or   yarn, 
this   being  the  only  way  that    the  hemp  could  be  uni- 
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one-thiid  of  the  weight ;  the  lliain  on  each  ftrand  i\ill  be  formly  penetrated.  The  yam  is  made  to  wind  off  one 
about  two  hundred  and  a  quarter  weight  Mr  Du  reel,  and  having  palled  tlirough  a  ''eifel  containing  hot 
Hamel  thinks  this  too  great  a  load,  and  propofes  to  tar,  it  is  wound  up  on  anotherVeel  ;  and  the  fupertluous 
put  only  five-fourths  or  three-leconds  ot  the  weight  of  tar  is  ta.<en  off  by  palling  through  a  liole  furrounded 
the  cordage  ;  and  ftill  lefs  if  a  Ihorter  piece  be  w.irped,  with  fpor.gy  oakum  ;  or  it  is  tarred  in  Ikains  or  hauls, 
becaufe  it  does  not  require  fo  much  force  to  thruw  the  which  are  drawn  by  a  capftern  tlir.7ugh  the  tar-kettle, 
twift  from  the  two  cranks  to  the  middle  of  the  Iband.  and  through  a  hole  formed  of  two  plates  of  metal,  held 
We  fhall  onl)  fay,  that  ftronger  ropes  are  made  by  hea-  together  by  a  lever  loaded  with  a  weight, 
vy  loading  the  carriage,  and  working  up  moderately,  It  is  ellablilhed  beyond  a  doubt,  thit  tarred  cordage 
than  by  greater  Ihortening,  and  a  lighter  load  ;  but  all  when  new  is  weaker  than  white,  and  that  the  difference 
th;s  is  very  vague.  increafes  by  keeping.     The  following  experiments  were 

The  reader  will  naturally  afk,  after  this  account  of   made  by  Mr  Du  Hamcl  at  Rochefort  on  cordaije  of 
the  manuladlure,  what  i^  the  general  rule  for  computing    three  inches  (French)  in  circumference,  made  ol"  the 
the  rtrength  of  cordage  ?  It   cannot  be  expected  to  be    bell  Riga  hemp, 
very  precife.     But  if  ropes   are  mad.  in  a  nianner  per-  Auguft  S. 

fei5tly  fimilar,  we   fliouid   expeft   the    Itrength  to   be  in  H^hite, 

proportion  to  the  area   ot  their  fe^tion  ;  that    is,  to  the    Broke   with  4500  pounds. 


fquare  of  their  diameters  or  circumferences,  or  to   the 
number  of  equal  threads  contained  in  thtm. 

Nor  does  it  deviate  tar  Irom  this  rule  ;  yet  Mr  Du 
Hamel  Ihows,  from  a  range  of  experiments  made 
on  all  cord^ige  of  3^  inch  circumference  and  under, 
that  the  llrength  increafes  a  little  fafter  than  the  num- 
ber of  eqnal   threads.     Thus  he  found  that  ropes  of 

9  threads  bore  1014  pounds,  inftead  of  946 

12  1564  l2(iZ 

18  2148  1B93 

We  cannot  pretend  to  account  for  this.  We  mnft 
alfo  cbferv 


741. 
TarreJ. 
3400  pounds. 

3300 
3250 
"743- 

3500    . 

Sjco 

34C0 


4900 
4S00 

April  35. 
46CO 
5000 
50C0 

September  3.  1746. 
3800  3000 

4000  2700 

4200  aSoo 

A  parcel  cf  white  and  tarred  cordage  was  taken  otit 
of  a  quantity  which  h. id  been  made  February  12.  I'^f". 


Ifo  cbferve,  that  the  ftrength  ot  ccru'age  is  greaty  im-  j^  ^^.^^  j^jj        ;„  ^^^  magazines,  and  coraparifons  were 

.  roved  by   making  them   ot  yarn   Ipun  hue.      1  his  re-  ^^^^  f^^^  ^j^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^  j-^jj^^,^  . 
quires  finely  drelfed  hemp  ;  and  being  more  lupple,  the 
fibres  lie  clofe,  and  do  not  foim  fuch  oblique  Ipirals.  While  lore. 

But  all  hemp  will  not  fpin  equally  line.  ~^Every  ftalk  1746  April  14.   2645  pounds, 

feeins  to  confift  of  a  certain  number  of  principal  fibres,  1747  May    iS.  2763 

which  fplit  more  eafily  into  a  fecond  fet,  and  thcfe  more  1747  Oct.    21.   2710 

difficultly  into  a  third  fet,  and  fo  on.     The  ultimate  1748  June  19.  2575 

finenefs,  therefore,  which  a  re  ifonabh  degree  of  dref-  1748  0<ft.    2.     2425 

fing  can  give  to  hemp,  bears  fome  proportion,  not  in-  1749  Sep.    25.  2917 


Tarred  bore. 

Dkfcr. 

3312  pounds. 

333 

2155 

607 

2050 

660 

1752 

823 

1837 

588 

t86j 

1053 

Mr 
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p.ff.a  of 

taiiaing. 


Mr  Dii  Hiiir.tl  fays,  that  it  is  dicided  by  expcri- 

er.Cv,  I.  That  white  corda;^e  in  continual  fervice  isone- 

•  thirJ  jnoiediir.ibli:  ilian  taired.     2.  That  it  retains  its 

f.  re;  much  l.in^jr  while  kept  ii  !lor«.    3.  Th  it  it  refills 

the  ovdin.ry  injuries  ot  the  weather  one-fonrlh  hunger. 

We  know  tliis  one  remarkai  le  fait.  In  175S  the 
ihr.nvds  nnd  ftays  ot  the  Sheer  hulk  at  Portlmouih 
dockyard  were  oveihawled,  and  when  ih-:  worming  and 
lervice  were  taken  off,  they  were  found  to  be  of  white 
cordage.  On  examining  llie  ftortkeepcr's  books,  iliey 
wore  foiind  to  have  been  fora-erly  the  Ihrowds  and  tigj;- 
inj;  of  the  Royal  VViUi.im,  of  1 10  guns,  built  in  1715, 
and  ringed  in  1716.  She  was  thougiit  top-heavy  and 
unfit  forfra,  and  unrigj;ed  and  her  (tores  laid  up.  Some 
lew  years  afterwards,  lier  Ihrowds  and  llayi  were  fitted 
on  tlie  Sheer  hulk,  where  they  rcniaineJ  in  conllant 
and  very  bird  fervice  for  about  ^o  years,  while  every 
tarred  cope  about  her  had  been  repeately  icnewcd. 
This  infirmation  we  received  from  Mr  Biown,  boat- 
fwain  of  the  Royal  Willi.iin  di'ring  the  war  1758,  &c. 

Why  thca  do  we  tar  cordage  ?  We  thus  render  it 
more  u'lpliant,  weaker,  and  lefs  durable.  It  is  chiefly 
ferviceabfe  for  cables  and  ground  tackle,  which  mart  be 
continually  welted  and  even  ibaked.  The  refult  of 
careful  obfervation  is,  i .  That  white  cordage,  expofcd 
to  be  alternately  very  wet  and  dry,  is  weaker  than  tar- 
led  cord.tge.  2.  That  cordage  which  is  fuperficially 
t.irred  is  conftantly  llronger  than  what  is  tarred  through- 
out, and  it  refills  better  the  alternatives  of  wet  and  dry. 
N.  B.  The  fhroads  of  the  Sheer  hulk  were  well  tarred 
and  blacked,  to  tliit  it  was  not  known  that  they  were 
of  wliite  cordage. 

Tar  is  a  curious  fubftance,  mifcible  completely  with 
water.  Attempts  were  ma.le  to  anoint  cordage  with 
oils  and  fats  which  do  not  mix  with  water.  This  was 
expcifled  to  def-nd  them  from  its  pernicious  effefts. 
But  it  was  dilUndly  found  that  thefe  matters  made  the 
Hbres  of  hemp  glide  fo  eafily  on  each  other,  that  it 
was  hardly  pollible  to  twill  them  perm.-inently.  Before 
they  grafped  eacli  other  fo  hard  tliat  they  could  not  be 
drawn,  tiiey  were  ftrained  almofl  to  breaking. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  increafe  the  ftrength 
of  cordage  by  tanning.  But  although  it  remains 
a  conftant  praftice  in  the  manufadure  of  nets,  it 
does  n(jt  appear  that  much  addition,  either  of  ftrength 
or  durability,  can  be  given  to  cordage  by  this  means. 
The  trial  has  been  made  with  great  care,  and  by  per- 
fons  fully  able  to  conduiSl  the  procefs  with  propriety. 
But  it  is  found  that  the  yarns  take  fo  long  time  in  dry- 
ing, and  are  fi  much  hurt  by  drying  flowly,  that  the 
room  required  for  a  confiderable  r(  pe-work  would  be 
immenfe  ;  and  the  improvement  of  the  cordage  is  but 
trifling,  and  even  equivocal.  Indeed  tanning  is  a  che- 
mical procefs,  :ind  itsetfeift  depends  entirely  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  materials  to  which  the  tan  is  applied.  It 
unqueftio.  ably  cor.dcnfes,  and  even  ftrengthens.the  fibre 
of  leather:  but  for  any  thing  that  we  know  « />;7w/, 
it  may  dedroy  the  coliefion  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  and  ex- 
periment al.ne  could  decide  the  qnefticn.  The  refult 
has  been  unfavourable  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this 
that  a  tan  cannot  be  found  which  Ihall  produce  on  the 
texture  of  vegetables  efFeds  fimilar  to  what  oak-bark  and 
other  allriugcnts  produce  on  the  ai.imal  fibre  or  mem- 
brane.    It  is  well  known  that  fome  dyes  iucreafc  the 


llrength  ot  flax  and  cotton,  notwiihftanding  the  corro- 
lion  which  we  know  to  be  produced  by  fome  of 
the  ingredients.  Th'S  is  a  fubjcA  higlily  worth  the 
attention  of  the  chemill  and  the  patriot. 

RoPF-Daiicer.     See  Rope  Dakcfr. 

RoyR-l'arn,  AXivms^  iMoTi,  is  the  yarn  of  any  rope 
untwilled,  but  commonly  made  up  of  junk  ;  its  ufe  is 
to  make  finnet,  matt.,  &c. 

ROQUET.     See  Rocket. 

RORIUULA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandiia  clafs  of 
plants.  The  corolla  is  pentapetalous ;  the  calyx  pen- 
t,iphyllons  ;  the  capfule  trivalved  ;  the  anthcra  fcroti- 
form  at  the  bale. 

ROSA,  the  Rose:  A  genus  of  the  polygamia  or- 
der belonging  to  the  icnfandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  351)1  order,  Sen- 
ticofa.  There  aie  five  petals  ;  the  calyx  is  urccolated, 
quinqucfid,  corneous,  and  ftraightencd  at  the  neck.  The 
feeds  are  num;rous,  hifpid,  and  affixed  to  the  infide  of 
the  calyx. 

The  forts  of  rofes  are  very  numerous  ;  and  the  bo- 
tanills  find  it  very  difficult  to  determine  with  accuracy 
which  are  fpecies  and  which  aie  varie'.ies,  as  well  as 
which  are  varieties  of  the  rsfpedive  fpecies.  On  this 
account  Linnsus,  and  fome  other  eminent  authors,  are 
inclined  to  think  that  there  is  only  one  real  fpecies 
of  rofe,  which  is  the  lofa  cun'ma,  or  "  dog-rofe  of  the 
hedges,"  &c.  and  that  all  the  other  forts  are  acci- 
dental varieties  of  it.  However,  acc(  rding  to  the  pre- 
fent  Linnxan  arrangement,  they  Hand  divided  into  14 
fuppofed  fpecies,  eai-h  cc  mprehending  varieties,  which 
in  f(  me  forts  are  but  few,  in  otliers  numerous. 

The  fuppofed  fpecies  and  their  vaiieties,  according 
to  the  arrangement  of  modern  botanifts, areas  follow: 

1.  The  cauina,  canine  rofe,  wild  dog-rofe  of  the 
hedges,  or  hep-tree,  grows  five  or  fix  feet  high,  having 
prickly-ttalks  and  branches,  pinnateJ,  five  or  feven- 
iobed  leaves,  with  aculeated  foot  llalks,  fmooth  pe- 
dunculi,  oval  fmooth  germina,  and  fmali  fingle  flowers. 
There  are  two  varieties  red-floweied  and  wliite-flow« 
ered.  They  grow  wild  in  hedges  abundantly  all 
over  Britain  ;  and  are  fometimes  admitted  into  gar- 
dens, a  few  to  increafe  the  variety  of  the  Ihrubbery  col- 
leiflion. 

2.  The  alba,  or  common  white-rofe,  grows  five  or 
fix  feet  high,  having  a  green  ftem  and  branches,  armed 
with  prickles,  hifpid  ptdunculi,  oval  fmooth  germina, 
and  large  white  flowers.  The  varieties  arc, — large 
double  white  rofe — dwarf  fingle  white  rofe —  maidens- 
blufli  white  rofe,  being  large,  produced  in  clufters,  and 
of  a  white  and  hlulh-red  colour. 

3.  The  Gallica,  or  Galilean  rofe,  &c.  grows  from 
about  three  or  four  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  in  diffe- 
rent varieties ;  with  pinnated,  three,  five,  or  feven-lobed 
leaves,  and  large  red  and  other  coloured  flowers  m  dif- 
ferent forts.  Tliis  fpecies  is  very  extenfive  in  fuppofed 
varieties,  bearing  the  above  fperific  diftinflion,  feveral 
of  which  have  been  f  rmerly  confidered  as  dillinil  fpe- 
cies, but  ate  now  ranged  ariiong  the  vai  ietics  of  the  Gal- 
ilean rofe,  ccnfifting  ■  f  the  following  noted  varieties. 

Common  red  officinal  rofe,  grows  ere(fl,  about  three 
or  four  feet  high,  having  fmall  branches,  with  but  few 
prickles,   and   large    fpreading    halfdouble    deep  red 

flowers. 
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Rof3.     flowers Rofii  mundi  (rofe  of  the  world)  or  tlriped 

^"^  "~  red  rofe,  is  a  variety  of  the  common  red  rofc,  growing 
but  three  or  four  feet  high,  having  large  fpreading  femi- 
double  red  flowers,  beautifully  ftriped  with  white — and 
deep  red. — York  and  Lancafter  variegated  rofe,  grows 
five,  fix,  or  eight  feet  high,  or  more  ;  bearing  variega- 
ted red  flowers,  confifting  of  a  mixture  of  red  and 
white  ;  alfo  frequently  difpofed  in  elegant  ftripes,  fome- 
times  in  half  of  the  flower,  and  fometimes  in  fome  of 
the  petals. — Monthly  rofe,  grows  about  four  or  five 
feet  high,  with  green  very  prickly  Ihoots  ;  jiroducing 
niiddle-fized,  moderately-double,  delicate  flowers,  of 
different  colours  in  the  varieties.  The  varieties  are, 
common  red-flowered  monthly  rofe — blufh-flowcrcd — 
white-flowered — ftriped-flowered.  All  of  which  blow 
both  early  and  late,  and  often  produce  flowers  feveral 
months  in  the  year,  as  May,  June,  and  July  ;  and  fre- 
quently again  in  Atiguft  or  September,  and  fometimes, 
in  fine  mild  feafons,  continues  till  November  or  De- 
cember: hence  the  name  monthly  rofe. — Double  virgin- 
rofe,  grows  five  or  fix  feet  high,  having  greenifli  branch- 
es with  fcarce  any  fpines  ;  and  with  hrge  double  pale- 
red  and  very  fragrant  flowers. — Red  damafk  rofe,  grows 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  having  greenilh  branches,  armed 
with  fhort  aculea  ;  and  moderately-double,  fine  foft-red, 
very  fragrant  flowers. — Wliite  damaik  rofe,  grows  eight 
or  ten  feet  high,  with  greenifli  very  prickly  branches, 
and  whitilh-red  flowers,  becoming  gradually  of  a  whiter 
colour. — Blufh  Belgic  rofe,  grows  three  or  four  feet 
high,  or  more ;  having  greenifh  prickly  branches,  five 
orfevenlobed  leaves,  and  numerous,  very  double,  blulli- 
red  flowers,  with  flioit  petals,  evenly  arranged. — Red 
Belgic  rofe,  having  greenilh  :md  red  fhoots  and  leaves, 
and  fine  double  deep-red  flowers. — Velvet  rofe,  grows 
three  or  four  feet  high,  armed  with  but  few  prickles ; 
producing  lirge  velvet-red  flowers,  comprifing  femi- 
double  and  double  varieties,  all  very  beautiful  rofes. — 
Marbled  rofe,  grows  four  or  five  feet  high,  having 
brownifh  branches,  with  bur  few  prickles ;  and  large, 
double,  finely-marbled,  red  flowers. — Red-and-yellow 
Aullrian  rofe,  grows  five  or  fix  feet  high,  having  llendcr 
reddilh-branches,  armed  with  fhort  brownifh  aculea  ; 
and  with  flowers  of  a  reddifh  copper  colour  on  one  fide, 
the  other  fide  yellow.  This  is  a  curious  variety,  and 
the  flowers  alTume  a  Angularly  agreeable  appearance. — 
Yellow  Auflrian  rofe,  grows  five  or  fix  feet  high,  ha- 
ving redJilh  very  prickly  fhoots  ;  and  numerous  bright- 
yellow  flowers. — Double  yellow  rofe,  grows  fix  or  feven 
feet  high  ;  with  brownilh  branches,  armed  with  nume- 
rous large  and  fmall  yellowilh  prickles  ;  and  large  very 
double  yellow  flowers. — Frankfort  rofe,  grows  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  is  a  vigorous  Ihooter,  with  brownifh 
branches  thinly  armed  with  ftron^  prickles  ;  and  pro- 
ducer, largilh  double  purplilh-red  flowers,  that  blow  ir- 
regularly, and  have  but  litile  fr.igrance. 

4.  The  centifolia,  rx  hundred-leaved  red  rofe,  &c. 
grows  from  about  three  or  four  to  fix  or  eight  feet 
high,  in  different  forts,  all  rf  them  hifpid  and  prickly  ; 
pinnated  three  and  five  lobed  leaves  ;  and  large  very 
double  red  floweis,  hiiving  very  numerous  petals,  and 
of  different  ihades  in  the  varieties.  The  varieties  are, 
— common  Dutch  hundred-leaved  rofe,  grows  three  or 
four  feet  high,  with  ereft  greenifli  branches,  but  mo- 
derately armed  with  prickles  ;  and  large  remarkably 
double  red  fiowers,  wiih  fhort  regularly  arranged  petals. 
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— Blufli  hundred  leaved  rofe,  grows  like  the  other,  \\;i(h 
lar-je  very  double   pale-red    flowers. — Provence    rofe, 

prickly 
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grows  five  or  fix  feet,  with  greenilh-biown 
branches,  and  very  large  double  globular  red  flowcti', 
with  large  petals  folding  over  one  another,  mnre  or  lefs 
in  the  varieties. — The  varieties  are,  common  red  Pro- 
vence rofe,  and  pale  Provence  rofe  ;  both  of  which  ha- 
ving larger  and  fomewhat  loo.'er  petals  tlian  tiie  fol- 
lowing fort. — Cabbage  Provence  rofe ;  having  the  pe- 
tals clofcly  folded  over  one  another  like  cabbages — 
Dutcli  cabbage  lofe,  very  large,  and  cabbages  tolerably. 
— Childing  Provence  roli: — Great  royal  role,  grows  fix 
or  eight  feet  high,  producing  remarkably  laige,  fome- 
what loofe,  but  very  elegant  flowers. — All  thefc  arc 
large  double  red  flowers,  fomewliat  globular  at  firft 
blowing,  becoming  gradually  a  little  fpreading  at  top, 
and  are  all  very  ornamental  fragrant  rofes. — Mols  Pro- 
vence rofe,  fupi)ofed  a  variety  of  the  CDmnion  rofe  ; 
grows  ereiffly  fojr  or  five  feet  high,  having  brownilh 
fialks  and  branches,  very  clofcly  armed  with  fhoic 
piickles,  and  double  crimfon-red  flowers;  having  the 
calyx  and  upper  part  of  the  peduncle  furroundcd  with 
a  rough  moffy-like  fubftance,  effeiling  a  curious  Angu- 
larity. This  is  a  fine  delicate  rofe,  of  a  high  fragrance» 
which,  together  with  its  molfy  calyx,  renders  it  of  great 
etlimation  as  a  curiofity. 

5.  The  cinni'.momea,  or  cinnamon  rofe,  grov;s  five  or 
fix  feet  high,  or  more,  with  purplifh  branches  thinly 
aculeated  ;  pinnated  five  or  feven  lobed  leaves,  having  al- 
moft  inermous  petioles,  fmooth  pcdunculi,  and  fmootli 
globular  germina  ;  with  fmall  purplilhred  cinn.imon- 
fcerted  flowers  early  in  May.  'I'here  are  varieties  wiih 
double  flowers. 

6.  The  Alpina,  or  Alpine  inermous  rofe,  grows  five 
or  fix  feet  high,  having  fmooth  or  unarmed  reddifh 
branches,  pinnated  feven-lobed  fmooth  leaves,  fomewhat 
hifpid  pedunculi,  oval  germina,  and  deep-red  fingle 
flowers ;  a|)pc.iring  in  May.  This  fpecies,  as  being 
free  from  all  kind  of  armature  common  to  the  other 
forts  of  rofes,  is  efteemed  as  a  fingularity  ;  and  from 
this  property  is  often  called  the  ■virgin  rofe. 

7.  The  Carolina,  or  Carolina  and  Virginia  rofe,  &c. 
grows  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  or  moie,  having  fmooth 
reddifh  branches,  very  thinly  aculeated  ;  p'linated  feven- 
lobed  fmooth  leaves,  with  prickly  fort-flalks  ;  fomewhat 
hifpid  pedunculi,  globofc  hifpid  gei men,  and  fingle  red 
flowers  in  chillers,  appearing  moflly  in  Augull  and 
September,  The  varieties  are,  dwarf  Pennfylviinia  n  fe. 
with  finple  and  double  red  flowers — American  pale-rcd 
rofe.  This  fpecies  and  varieties  grow  naturally  in  dif- 
ferent pans  of  North  America  ;  they  effect  a  fire  varie- 
ty in  our  gardens,  and  are  in  eftimation  for  their  late- 
flowering  property,  as  they  often  continue  in  blow  from 
Auguft  ui.til  Oiffoher;  and  the  flowers  are  fucceeded 
by  numerous  red  berry-like  heps  in  autumn,  caofing  a 
variety  all  winer. 

8.  The  villofi,  or  villofe  apple-bearing  rofe,  grows 
fi.T  or  eight  feet  high,  having  flrong  ered  brownifh 
fmooth  brandies  ;  aculeated  fparfedly  pinnated  fcvcn- 
lobed  villofe  or  hairy  leaves,  downy  underneath,  with 
prickly  foot-llalks,  hifpid  peduncles,  a  globular  prickly 
germen  ;  and  large  fingle  red  flowers,  fucceeded  by 
large  round  prickly  heps,  as  big  as  little  apples.  This 
fpecies  merits  admittance  into  every  coUtiftion  as  a  cu- 
riofity for  the  fingularity  of  its  fruit,  both  for  variety 
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Rof:..      nnJ  life  :  for  it  having  a  thick  pulp  of  an  agreeable 
.^.-^  ;KiJ  r.lilli,  is  often  made  into  a  tolciablc  good  iwcct- 

nicat. 

»).  The  pirrp'-nellifolia,  or  buriiet-lcaved  rofe,  grows 
ah.'.ut  a  vard  high,  aculcated  fparfedly  ;  fmall  neatly 
pinnated  fcven-lobcd  leaves,  havng  i.buife  tolioles  and 
rounli  petioles,  imooth  pedunculcs,  a  globular  fmooth 
gernien,  and  fmall  lingle  (lowers.  Tln.'re  are  varieties 
with  red  flowe^^ — and  with  white  flowers.  They  grew 
wild  ill  England,  &c.  and  arc  culiivatsJ  in  rtirubbe- 
rics  for  variety. 

lo.  The  fpinociffima,  or  moftfpinous,  dwarf  bumet- 
leaved  rofe,  commonly  called  S.otih  rofe,  grows  but 
two  or  three  feet  higli,  very  clofcly  armed  with  fpines  ; 
fmall  neatly  pinnated  feven  lobed  leaves,  with  prickly 
fcotflilks,  piickly  pedunculi.oval  I'mcoth  perincn,  and 
numerous  fmall  fingle  floweis,  fucceeJed  by  round  dark- 
nurplehcps.  'I'he  varieties  are,  common  whiceflowcrcd 

-— r.'d-Howered llriped-nowcreJ marble-flowered. 

They  grew  naturally  in  England,  Scotland,  Sec.  The 
lii  It  v.iriety  rifes  near  a  yard  high,  the  others  but  one 
or  two  feet,  all  of  which  arc  lingle-flowercd  ;  hut  the 
flowers  being  numerous  all  over  the  branches,  make  a 
pictty  appearance  in  the  coUcftion. 

n.  The  eglanteiia,  eglantine  rofe,  or  fwcct  briar, 
grows  five  or  fix  feet  high,  having  green  branches, 
armed  w-lh  ftrong  fpinei  fpaifedly  ;  pinnated  ie\-«n- 
lobed  odoriferous  leaves,  with  acute  folioles  and  rough 
foot-llalks,  fmooth  pediinculi,  globular  fmooih  germiiia, 
and  fmall  pale-red  flowers.  'I'ht  varieties  are,  crmmou 
linjle-Ho« tred — femi-double  flowered — double-flowet - 
cd — biulh  double- flowered — yellow-flowered.  This  Ipe- 
cics  grows  naturally  in  fornc  parts  of  England,  and  in 
Swit7.erland.  It  claims  culture  in  every  garden  for  the 
odoriferous  prrperty  of  its  leaves  ;  and  Ihould  be  plant- 
ed in  the  borders,  and  other  compartments  contiguous 
to  walks,  or  near  the  habitation,  where  the  plants  will 
impart  their  reftelliing  fragrance  very  profufely  all 
uround  ;  and  the  young  branches  are  excellent  for  im- 
pn.ving  the  odour  ot  nofe-gavs  and  bow-pots. 

12.  The  molchata,  or  mu(k-rofe,  fuppofed  to  be  a 
variety  only  of  the  ever-green  mufk-rofe,  hath  weak 
fniootir  green  fialks  and  branches,  rifing  by  fupport 
(torn  fix  to  eight  or  ten  feel  high  or  more,  thiVily  arm- 
ed with  llrong  fpines  ;  pinnated  feven-lobed  fmooth 
leaves,  with  prickly  foot  Ilalks  ;  hifpid  peduncles  ;  oval 
hilpid  germen  ;  and  all  the  branches  termii.ated  by  large 
umbellate  cinders  of  pure-white  mulk-lcei:ted  flowers  m 
Auguft,  &;c. 

13.  The  femperviren?,  or  ever-green  mulk-rofe,  hath 
a  fomewhat  trailing  llalk  and  branches,  rifing  by  lup- 
port  five  or  (\ii  feet  high  or  more,  having  a  (mooth  bai  k 
armed  with  prickles ;  pinnated  five-lobed  fmooth  fhining 
evergreen  leaves,  with  prickly  petioles,  hifpid  pedunciili, 
oval  hifpid  gcrmen  ;  and  all  the  branches  terminated  by 

-clufters  of  porc-whiie  flowers  of  a  mufky  frasjrancc  ;  ap- 
pealing the  end  of  July,  and  in  Augull.  The  femper- 
virent  properly  ot  ihs  elev;ant  fpecies  renders  it  a  cuti- 
ofity  among  the  tofy  tribe  ;  it  alfo  makes  a  fine  appear- 
ance as  a  flowering  (hrub.  'I'here  is  one  variety,  the 
deciduous  mulli-rofeabcvcmcntioncd.  This  fpecies  and 
variety  flower  in  Augull,  and  is  remarkable  for  produ- 
cing them  nurneroufly  in  cliiflers,  continuing  in  fuccef- 
fion  till  Oftobcr  or  November. 

The  aLove  13  fpecies  of  rofa,  and  their  refpeflivc  va- 
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riotios,  arc  of  the  (hrub  kind  ;  all  deciduous,  except  the  Rofi. 
Liitlbrt,  and  of  hardy  growth,  fucceeding  in  any  com-  ""''"''"' 
mon  foil  and  lituatif^n,  and  flowering  annually  in  great 
abundance  f'rom  May  till  Oiflober,  in  different  forts  ; 
though  thegenerd  flowering  feafon  for  t'le  principal 
part  of  them  is  June  and  July  :  but  in  a  full  collefliou 
of  the  dlil'erent  Ipecies,  the  blow  is  continued  in  con- 
Uant  fucccfrion  feveral  months,  even  fometimes  from 
May  till  near  Cf.rilfmas  ;  producing  their  fl  <wers  uni- 
vcrfally  on  the  fame  year's  (hoots,  rifing  from  thole  the 
year  before,  generally  on  long  pediinculi,  eacli  termi- 
nated by  one  or  more  rofes,  which  in  their  charafteri- 
llic  Hate  confift  each  of  five  large  petals  and  many  (la- 
mina ;  but  in  the  doubles,  ih^  petals  are  very  numerous  ; 
and  mfuiiie  forts,  the  flowers  are  fiiccccded  by  fruit  ri- 
pening to  a  red  colour  in  autumn  and  winter,  from  the 
feed  of  whicli  the  plants  may  be  railed  :  but  the  mift 
certain  and  eligible  mode  of  prtipagaling  moil  of  the 
forts  is  by  fuckers  and  layers  ;  and  by  whicii  methods 
they  may  be  increafed  very  expedilioufly  in  great  abun- 
dance. 

The  white  and  rod  rofes  are  ufed  in  medicine.  The 
former  dllUlled  with  water  yields  a  fmall  portion  of  a 
butyraceous  oil,  whofe  flivour  exaiftly  refemhles  that  of 
the  rofes  themfelves.  This  oil  ai'd  the  di(fllled  water 
are  veiy  ufelul  and  agreeable  cordials.  Thefe  rofes  al- 
io, bchdes  the  cordial  and  aromatic  virtues  which  refide 
in  their  volatile  parts,  have  a  mild  purgative  one,  which 
remains  entire  in  the  decoiflion  left  after  dilfiilation. 
The  red  role,  on  the  contrary,  has  an  aftringcnt  and 
gratehilly  corroboralip.g  virtue. 

ROSA  (Salvator),  an  admirable  painrer,  born  at 
Naples  in  1614.  He  was  firll  inllruifted  by  Franccl'cO 
Traiicazano,  a  I  intman  :  but  the  death  of  his  father 
reduced  him  to  lell  drawings  (ketched  upon  paper  for 
any  thing  he  c  uld  get  ;  one  of  which  happening  to 
fall  into  the  hands  ot  LanlVanc,  he  took  him  under  his 
proteilion,  and  enabled  him  to  enter  the  fchool  of 
Spagnoletto,  and  to  be  taught  moreover  by  Daniel 
Ealcorie,  a  dilUnguill:ed  painter  of  battles  at  Naples. 
Salvator  had  a  fertile  imagination.  He  Ifudied  nature 
with  attention  an^i  judgment ;  and  always  repretented 
her  to  the  greatell  advantage:  for  every  tree,  rock, 
cloud,  or  fituation,  that  enters  into  his  compofition, 
Ihows  an  elevation  of  thought  that  extorts  almiration. 
He  was  equally  eminent  ibv  painting  battles,  animals, 
fea  or  land  Uorms ;  and  he  executed  thefe  dilFerent 
fubjedls  in  luch  t  idc  as  renders  his  works  readily  di- 
flinguilhal)le  from  all  others.  His  jiieceS  are  exceed- 
ingly fearceand  valuable  ;  one  of  tlie  mod  capital  is  tiiat 
reprcfenting  Saul  and  the  witcli  of  Endor,  which  was 
preferved  at  VeifaiUes.  He  died  in  JC75  ;  and  as  his 
paintings  are  in  few  hands,  he  is  more  generally  known 
by  his  prints  ;  of  wh  eh  he  etched  a  great  number.  He 
painted  laiull(:apes  more  than  hiJlory  ;  but  his  prints 
are  chiefly  hili  rical.  The  capital  landl'cape  of  this  mat- 
ter at  Chifwick  is  a  noble  piiiture.  However,  he  is  faid 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  nianagemetlt  of  light,  and 
t )  have  fometimes  Ih  tded  faces  in  a  difagreeable  manner, 
lie  was  however  a  man  of  undoubted  genius  ;  of  which 
he  has  given  frequent  fpccimens  in  his  works.  A  roving 
difpolition,  to  wh'ch  he  is  fiid  to  have  given  full  fcope, 
feems  to  have  addled  a  wildnefs  to  all  his  tlioughts. 
We  are  toKl  that  he  fpent  tire  early  part  of  his  life  in 
a  troop  of  banditti ;  and  that  the  rocky  dcfolatc  fcenes 
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in  which  he  was  accuftomcd  to  take  refuge,  furniflicd 
him  with  thofe  romantic  ideas  in  landfcape,  ot  which  he 
is  I'o  exceedingly  fond,  and  in  the  del'cription  of  which 
he  fo  greatly  excels.  His  robbers,  as  his  detached  fi- 
gures are  commonly  called,  are  fuppofed  alfo  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  life. 

Jj-ilvator  Rofe  is  fufficiently  known  as  a  painter ; 
but  until  now  we  never  heard  of  him  as  a  mufician. 
Among  the  mufical  manufcrlpts  piirchafed  at  Rome 
by  Dr  Curney,  was  a  mufic  book  of  Salvator,  in 
which  are  many  airs  and  cantatas  of  different  m:i- 
fters,  and  eight  entire  cantatas,  written,  fet,  and  tran- 
fcribed  by  this  celebrated  painter  himfelf.  From  tjie 
fpecimen  of  his  talents  for  mulic  here  given,  we  make 
no  fcruple  of  declaring,  that  he  had  a  truer  genius 
for  this  fcience,  in  point  of  melody,  than  any  of  his 
predecedbrs  or  cotemporaries  :  tliere  is  alfo  a  Itrength 
of  expreliion  in  his  verfes,  which  fets  him  far  above  the 
middle  rank  as  a  poet.  Like  moll  other  artills  of 
real  original  merit,  he  complains  of  the  ill  ufageot  the 
world,  and  the  difficulty  he  finds  in  procuring  a  bare 
fubfi  Hence. 

ROSACEA.     See  Gutta  Rofacca. 

ROSACEOUS,  among  botanifls,  an  appellation 
given  to  fuch  flowers  as  are  compofed  of  feveral  petals 
or  leaves  dil'pofed  in  a  fort  of  circular  form,  like  thofe 
of  a  rofe. 

ROSAMOND,  daughter  of  Walter  Lord  Clifford, 
was  a  young  lady  of  exquifite  beauty,  fine  accompliih- 
ment=,  and  bleft  with  a  moll  engaging  wit  and  fweetnefs 
of  temper.  She  had  been  educated,  according  to  the 
cullom  of  the  times,  in  the  nunnery  of  Godftow  ;  and 
the  popular  ftory  of  her  is  as  follows  :  Henry  \\.  faw 
her,  loved  her,  declared  h's  paffion,  and  triumphed  over 
her  honour.  To  avoid  the  jealoufy  of  his  quetn  Eli- 
nor, he  kept  her  in  a  wonderful  labyrinth  at  Woe  d- 
ftock,  and  by  his  conne<3ion  with  her  had  William 
Longfword  earl  of  Salifbury,  and  Geoffroy  bilhop  of 
Lincoln.  On  Henry's  abfcnce  in  France,  however, 
on  account  of  a  rebellion  in  that  country,  the  queen 
foimd  means  to  difcover  her,  and  though  ftruck  with 
her  beauty,  fhe  recalled  fufficient  refentnient  to  poifon 
her.  The  queen,  it  is  faid,  difcovered  her  apartment 
by  a  thread  of  hlk  ;  but  hnw  (he  came  by  it  is  different- 
ly related.  This  popular  ftory  is  not  however  fupport- 
ed  by  hillory  ;  feveral  writers  mention  no  more  ot  her, 
than  thai  the  queen  fo  vented  her  fpleen  on  Rofamond 
as  that  the  lady  lived  not  long  after.  Other  writers 
affert  that  flie  died  a  natural  death  ;  and  the  ftory  of  her 
being  poifoned  is  thought  to  have  ariicn  from  the  figure 
of  a  cup  on  her  tomb.  She  was  liuried  in  the  church 
of  Godftow,  oppofue  to  the  high  altar,  where  her  body 
remained  till  it  was  ordered  to  be  removed  with  every 
mark  of  difgrace  by  Hugh  bilhop  of  Lincoln,  in  1 191. 
She  was,  hov.-ever,  by  many  confid.red  as  a  faint  after 
her  death,  as  appeais  from  an  infcription  on  a  crofs 
which  Leland  fays  ftood  near  Godftow  : 

J5?'  mffl/  hoc  oret,  fgnum  fahlis  arlorel, 
Ulque  Jibi  delur  -venlim.     Rofamunda  precetur. 

And  alfj  by  the  following  ftory :  Rofamond,  during 
Ant.quitit»her  refidence  at  her  bower,  made  feveral  vifits  to  God- 
"f  l'"';'^""'  ftow;  where  being  freqiently  reproved  for  the  life  llie 
tcl  iv  led,  and  threatened  with  the  confequencc-,  in  a  future 
r  176  '&c  ftate,  (he  always  anfwered,  that  Ihe  knew  fhe  ihould  be 
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faved  ;  and  as  a  token  to  them,  fhowed  a  tree  which  fiie 
laid  would  be  turned  into  a  ftone  when  (he  was  with 
the  faints  in  heaven.  Soon  after  her  death  this  won- 
derful metamorpiiofis  happened,  and  the  ftone  was 
thown  to  ftrangers  at  Godftow  till  the  tim.e  cf  the  dif- 
folution. 

ROSARY,  among  the  Roman  catholics.  See  Chap- 
let. 

ROSEA CH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Saxony,  fa- 
mous  for  a  viacry  obtained  here  by  the  king  of  Pruflia 
over  the  French,  on  November  5.  1757,  in  which 
10,000  of  the  French  were  killed  or  taken  prifoners, 
with  the  lofs  of  no  more  than  500  Prufflans.  See  Prus- 
sia, n"  30. 

ROSCHILD,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifle  of 
Zealand,  with  a  bifhop's  fee  and  a  fmall  univerfity.  It 
is  famous  for  a  treaty  concluded  here  in  1658  ;  and  in 
the  great  church  there  are  feveral  tombs  of  the  kings 
of  Denmark.  It  is  feated  at  tlie  bottom  of  a  fm.all  bay, 
in  E.  Long.  12.  20.  N.  Lat.  55.  40. 

ROSCOMMON,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Connaught,  bounded  on  the  we.1  by  the  livcr 
Sue,  on  tlie  eaft  by  the  Shannon,  on  the  north  by  the 
Curlew  mountains,  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  by  the 
King's  county  and  part  of  Galway.  Its  length  is  35 
miles,  its  breadth  28.  The  air  of  the  county,  both 
on  the  plains  and  mountains,  is  healthy  ;  the  (oil  5  ields 
plenty  cf  grafs,  with  fome  corn,  and  feeds  numerous 
herds  of  cattle.  The  Curlew  mountains  on  the  north 
are  very  high  and  fteep  j  and,  till  a  road  with  great: 
labour  and  difficulty  was  cut  through  them,  were  im- 
palfable. 

Roscommon,  which  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the 
family  of  Dillon,  and  nnme  to  the  county,  though  not 
large,  is  both  a  parliamentary  borough  and  the  county 
town. 

ROSCOMMON  (Wentworth  Dillon,  earl  of),  a 
celebrated  poet  of  the  1 7th  century,  was  the  fon  of 
James  Dillon  earl  ot  Rolcommon  ;  and  was  born  in 
Ireland,  under  the  adminiftraiion  of  the  firft  e^rl  of 
Strafford,  who  was  his  uncle,  and  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Wentivorth  at  his  baptifm.  He 
pa(r«d  his  infancy  in  Ireland  ;  after  which  the  earl  of 
Strafford  fent  for  him  into  England,  and  placed  him  at 
his  own  feat  in  Yi  rklliire,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr  Hall, 
afterwards  bi(hop  of  Norwich,  who  inftrufted  him  in 
Latin,  without  teaching  him  tl'.e  common  rules  of  gram- 
mar, which  he  could  never  retain  in  his  memory,  and 
yet  he  learnt  to  write  in  that  language  with  clalfical  ele- 
gance and  propriety.  On  the  earl  of  Strafford's  being 
impeached,  he  went  to  complete  his  education  at  Caeu 
in  Nornjandy  ;  and  after  fome  years  travelled  to  Rome, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  moft  valuable  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  and  in  pariicul.ir  was  well  (killed  in 
medals,  and  learned  to  fpeak  Italian  with  fuch  grace  and 
fluency,  that  he  was  frequently  taken  for  a  native. 
He  returned  to  England  f'oon  after  the  Relloration,  and 
was  made  captain  of  the  band  of  penlio..crt  ;  but  a  dif- 
pute  with  the  lord  privy  leal,  about  a  part  ol  his  eftate, 
oliliged  him  to  refign  his  pelt,  and  revifit  his  native  coun- 
try, v.here  the  duke  of  Ormond  appointed  him  captain 
ot  the  guards.  He  was  unhippily  very  fi  nd  of  ga- 
ining ;  and  as  he  was  returning  to  his  lodgings  from  a 
gaming-table  in  Dublin,  he  was  attacked  i:i  the  dark  by 
tiirec  ••ulTiins,  who  were  employed  to  ali'allinate  him. 
3  K  The 
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Rofcom-   The  carl  defended  liimfelf  witli  fucli  refolution,  that 
""»"•      he  h.iJ  difpntched  one  of  the  agi^relfors,  when  a  gen- 

'"'^  '"'  tleman  palling  that  way  took  his  part,  and  difarmed 
another,  on  which  the  third  fought  his  fafety  in  Might. 
This  generous  affiftant  was  a  dilbandcd  cflicer  of  good 
family  and  fair  reputation,  but  reduced  to  poverty  ; 
and  his  lordltip  rewarded  his  bravery  by  religniiig  to 
him  his  poft  of  captxin  of  the  guards.  He  at  length 
returned  to  London  ;  when  he  was  made  mailer  ot  the 
horfe  to  tlie  duchefs  of  York,  and  married  the  lady 
Frances,  eldclt  daughter  cf  Richard  earl  of  Burling- 
ton, who  had  been  the  wife  of  Col.oel  Courtney.  He 
here  dillinguilhed  liimfelf  by  his  writings  ;  and  in  imi- 
tation of  thofe  learned  and  polite  airemblics  with  which 
he  had  been  acquainted  abroad,  began  to  form  a  (o- 
ciety  for  refining  and  ti-xing  the  ftandarJ  ot  the  Eng- 
lifti  language,  in  wliich  his  great  friend  Mr  Dryden 
was  a  principal  alliltant.  This  fcheme  wai  entirely  de- 
feated by  the  religious  commotions  which  enfued  on 
king  James's  acceflion  to  the  throne.  In  1683  he  was 
feized  with  the  gout ;  and  being  too  impatient  of  pain, 
he  permitted  a  bold  French  empiric  to  apply  a  repel- 
ling medicine,  in  order  to  give  him  prefent  relief;  which 
drove  the  diftemper  into  his  bowels,  and  in  a  fliorttime 
put  a  period  to  his  life,  in  January  1684.  He  was 
buried  with  great  pomp  in  Wellminfter-abbey. 

His  poems,  which  are  not  numerous,  are  in  the  body 
of  Englifh  poetry  collected  by  Dr  Johnfon.  His 
"  Effay  on  Tranllatcd  Veife,"  and  his  tranll.ilion  of 
"  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,"  have  great  merit.  Wal- 
ler addrcfled  a  poem  to  his  lordlhip  upon  the  latter, 
wlien  he  was  75  years  of  age.  "  In  the  writings  of 
this  nobleman  we  view  (fays  Fenton)  the  image  of  a 
mind  naturally  ferious  and  folid  ;  richly  turnifhed  and 
adorned  with  all  the  ornaments  of  art  and  fcience  ;  and 
thofe  ornaments  unaffeifledly  difpofed  in  the  molt  regu- 
lar and  elegant  order.  His  imagination  might  proba- 
bly have  been  more  fruitful  and  fprightly,  if  his  judge- 
ment had  been  lefs  fevere  ;  but  tint  feverity  (delivered 
in  a  mafciiline,  clear,  fuccincfl  ftyle)  contributed  to 
make  him  fo  en;inent  in  the  dida>51ical  manner,  that  no 
man,  with  juftlce,  can  affirm  he  was  ever  equalled  by 
,iny  of  our  nation,  without  confelling  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  is  inferior  to  none.  In  fome  other  kinds  of 
writing  his  genius  feems  to  have  wanted  fire  to  attain 
the  point  of  perftdlion  ;  but  who  can  attain  it  ?  He 
was  a  man  of  an  amiable  difpofition,  as  well  as  a  good 
poet ;  as  Pope,  in  his  '  Eliay  on  Critlcifm,'  hath  tefti- 
ried  in  the  following  lines  : 


I'aleftine. 


•  Rofcom  mon  not  more  leam'd  than  good. 


With  manners  generous  as  his  noble  blood  ; 

To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  known, 

And  every  author*s  merit  but  his  own." 

We  muft  allow  of  Rofcommon,  what  Fenton  has 
not  mentioned  fo  diftindlly  as  he  ought,  and,  what  is 
TCt  very  much  to  his  honour,  that  he  is  perliaps  the 
only  corre(51  wTitcr  in  verfe  before  Addifon  ;  and  that, 
if  tliere  are  not  fo  many  or  fo  great  beauties  in  his  com- 
poiiiions  as  in  lliofe  of  fomc  cnntemporarlcs,  there  arc 
at  leall  fewer  fa\ilts.  Nor  is  this  his  higheli;  praile  ;  for 
Pope  lias  celebr.ued  him  as  the  only  moral  writer  of 
King  Charles's  reign : 

Unliappy  Dryden  !   in  all  Cliarles's  days, 
Rofcommon  only  Lo.ifts  unl'poiied  lays. 


Of  Rofcommon's  works,  the  judgment  of  the  public  Rofe. 
feems  to  be  right.  He  is  elegant,  but  not  great ;  he  ""•^'"''"^^ 
never  labours  after  e.xquifite  beauties,  and  he  feldom 
falls  into  grofs  faults.  His  verfification  isfmooth,  but 
rarely  vigorous,  and  his  rhymes  are  remarkably  exacfl. 
He  improved  tafle,  it  he  did  not  enlarge  knowledge, 
and  may  be  numbered  among  the  benefaftors  to  £ng- 
lilh  literature. 

ROSE,  in  botany.     See  Rosa. 

Effciice  of  Roses.     See  Roses  Oticr. 

Rose  of  Jericho,  fo  called  becaufe  it  grows  in  the 
plain  of  Jericiio,  though  it  did  not  originally  grow- 
there.  It  lias  perhaps  been  fo  named  by  travellers  who 
did  not  know  that  it  was  brought  from  Arabia  Petrasa. 
Roie  bullies  are  frequently  found  in  the  fields  about 
Jericho  ;  but  ihey  are  of  a  fpecies  much  inferior  to  thofe 
io  much  extolled  in  Scripture,  the  flowers  of  which 
fome  naturalifts  pretend  to  have  in  their  cabinets. 

"  The  rofe  fhrub  of  Jericho  (lays  Mariti)  is  a  fmall  Travels 
plant,  with  a  bufhy  root,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  ti^rough 
length.  It  has  a  number  of  ftems  which  diverge  from  f,^"^*", 
the  earth  :  they  are  covered  with  few  leaves  ;  but  it  is 
loaded  with  flowers,  which  appear  red  when  in  bud, 
turn  paler  as  they  expand,  and  at  length  become  white 
entirely.  Thefe  flowers  appear  to  me  to  have  a  g''eat 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  elder-tree  ;  with  this  diil'e- 
rence,  that  thjy  are  entirely  dellltute  of  fmell  The 
ftems  never  rife  more  than  four  or  five  inches  from  the 
ground.  This  fhrub  Iheds  its  leaves  and  its  flowers  as  it 
withers.  Its  branches  then  bend  in  the  middle,  and 
becoming  entwined  with  each  other  to  tlie  top,  form  a 
kind  of  globe.  This  happens  during  the  great  heats  ; 
but  during  moid  and  rainy  weather  they  again  open 
and  expaid. 

"  In  this  country  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition, 
people  do  not  judge  with  a  philofophical  eye  of  the  al- 
ternate fhutting  and  opening  of  this  plant :  it  appears 
to  them  to  be  a  periodical  miracle,  which  heaven  ope- 
rates in  order  to  make  known  the  events  of  this  world. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  cantons  come  and 
ex.imine  thefe  fhrubs  when  they  are  about  to  under- 
take a  journey,  to  form  an  alliance,  to  conclude  any 
affair  of  importance,  or  on  the  birth  of  a  fon.  If  the 
ftems  of  the  plants  are  open,  they  do  not  doubt  of  fuc- 
cefs ;  but  they  account  it  a  bad  omen  to  fee  them  fliut, 
and  therefore  renounce  their  projedt  if  it  be  not  too 
late. 

"  This  plant  is  neither  fubjed  to  rot  nor  to  wither. 
It  will  bear  to  be  tranfplanted  ;  and  thrives  without  de- 
generating in  any  kind  of  foil  whatever." 

Roses  Otter  (or  elfential  oil  of),  is  obtained  from 
rofes  by  fimple  diftillalion,  and  may  be  made  in  the 
following  manner  :  A  quantity  of  frclh  rofes,  for  ex- 
ample 40  pounds,  are  put  in  a  ftill  witli  60  p-^unds  of 
water,  the  rofes  lieing  left  as  they  are  with  their  ca- 
lyxes, but  with  the  flenis  cut  clofe.  The  mafs  is  then 
well  mixed  together  with  the  hands,  and  a  gentle  fire 
is  made  under  the  ftill  ;  when  the  water  begins  to  grow 
hot,  and  fumes  to  rife,  the  cap  of  the  Itill  is  put  on, 
and  the  pipe  fixed  ;  the  chinks  arc  then  well  luted  with 
pafte,  and  cold  water  put  on  the  refrigeratory  at  top  : 
the  receiver  is  alfo  adopted  at  the  end  of  the  pipe  ;  and 
the  fire  is  continued  under  the  Hill,  neitlier  too  violent 
nor  too  weak  When  the  impregnated  water  begins 
to  come  over,  and  the  flill  is  very  hot,  the  file  is  lelfcn- 
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ed  by  gentle  degrees,  and  the  diftillation  continued  till 
30  pounds  of  water  are  come  over,  which  is  generally 
done  in  about  four  or  five  hours  ;  this  rofe-water  is  to 
be  poured  again  on  a  frelh  quantity  (40  pounds)  of 
rofcs,  and  frcm  15  to  20  pounds  of  water  are  to  be 
drawn  by  diftillation,  following  the  fame  procefs  as  be- 
fore. The  rofe-water  thus  made  and  cohobated  will  be 
found,  if  the  rofes  were  good  and  frefh,  and  the  diftil- 
lation carefully  performed,  highly  fcented  with  tiie 
rofes.  It  is  then  poured  into  pans  either  of  earthen 
ware  or  of  tinned  metal,  and  left  eipofed  to  the  frefh 
air  for  the  night.  The  otter  or  effcnce  will  be  found 
in  the  morning  congeaUd,  and  fwimming  on  the  top 
of  the  water  ;  this  is  to  be  carefully  feparated  and  col- 
lefled  either  with  a  thin  fhell  or  a  (kimmer,  and  pour- 
ed into  a  vial.  When  a  certain  quantity  has  thus  been 
obtained,  the  water  and  feces  muft  be  feparated  from 
die  clear  e/Tence,  which,  with  refpeft  to  die  firft,  will 
not  be  diiEcult  to  do,  as  the  elTence  congeals  with  a 
flight  cold,  and  the  water  may  then  be  made  to  run 
oft".  If,  after  that,  the  eiTence  is  kept  fluid  by  heat, 
the  feces  will  fubfide,  and  may  be  feparated  ;  but  if  the 
operation  has  been  neatly  performed,  thefe  will  be  little 
or  none.  The  feces  are  highly  perfumed  as  the  ef- 
fence,  and  muft  be  kept,  after  as  much  of  the  eftence 
has  been  fkimmed  from  the  rofe-water  as  could  be. 
The  remaining  water  (hould  be  ufed  for  frefti  diftil- 
lations,  inftead  of  common  water,  at  leaft  as  far  as  it 
will  go. 

The  above  is  the  whole  procefs,  as  given  in  tlie  Afia- 
tic  Refearches  by  lieutenant-colonel  Poller*,  of  making 
genuine  otter  of  rofes.  But  attempts  (he  fays)  are  of- 
ten made  to  augment  the  quantity,  though  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  quality.  Thus  the  rafpings  of  fandal- 
wood,  which  contain  a  deal  of  effential  oil,  are  ufed  ; 
but  the  impofition  is  eafily  difcovered,  both  by  the  fmell, 
and  becaufe  the  elfential  oil  of  fandalwood  will  not 
congeal  in  common  cold.  In  other  places  they  adul- 
terate the  otter  by  diftilling  with  the  rofes  a  fweet- 
fcented  grafs,  which  colours  it  of  a  high  clear  green. 
This  does  not  congeal  in  a  flight  cold.  There  are  nume- 
rous other  modes,  far  more  palpable,  of  adulteration. 
The  quantity  of  elfential  oil  to  be  obtained  from  rofes 
is  very  precarious,  depending  on  the  fltill  of  the  diftil- 
ler,  on  the  quality  of  the  rofes,  and  the  favourablenefs 
of  the  feafon.  The  colour  of  the  otter  is  no  criterion 
of  its  goodnefs,  quality,  or  country.  The  calyxes  by 
■no  means  diminifh  the  quality  of  otter,  nor  do  they  im- 
part any  green  colour  to  it.  They  indeed  augment  the 
quantity,  but  the  trouble  neceffary  to  ftrlp  them  is  fuch 
as  to  prevent  their  being  often  ufed. 

RoiF-Noble,  an  ancient  Englitli  gold  coin,  firft 
ftruck  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It  was  formerly 
current  at  6s.  8d.  and  fo  called  becaufe  ftamped  with 
a  rofe.     See  Moniy. 

RosE-Wood.     See  Aspalathvs. 

ROSETTO,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Egypt,  is  plea- 
fantly  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  that  branch  of  the 
Nile  called  by  the  ancients  Botbit'wum,  aflirmed  by  He- 
rodotus to  have  been  formed  by  art  ;  the  town  and 
caftle  being  on  the  right  hand  as  you  enter  that  river. 
Any  one  that  fees  the  hills  about  Rofetto  would  judge 
that  they  had  been  the  ancient  barriers  of  the  fea,  and 
conclude  that  the  fea  has  not  loft  more  ground  than  the 
fpace  between  the  hills  and  the  water. 


Rofetto  is    efteemed 


.  one    of  «l»e  plcafanteft  places  R  ,f.ft„ 

m  Egypt :  It  IS  about  two  miles  long,  and  confifts  KoCcru- 
only  ot  two  or  three  ftreets.  The  country  about  it  is  "^^^ - 
moft  delightful  and  fertile,  as  is  all  the  whole  Delta  "~'  ^ 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  Nile,  exhibiting  the  mr.ft  plea- 
fant  profpeft  cf  gardens,  orchards,  and  coin  fields,  ei- 
cellently  well  cultivated.  The  caftle  ftands  about  two 
miles  north  of  the  town,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river. 
It  is  a  fquare  building,  with  round  towers  at  the  four 
corners,  mounted  with  fome  pieces  of  brafs  cannon. 
The  wall*  are  of  brick,  cafed  with  ftone,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  built  in  the  time  of  the  holy  war,  though 
fince  repaired  by  Cheyk  Begh.  At  a  little  diftance 
lower,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  is  a  platform, 
mounted  with  fome  guns,  and  to  the  eaft  of  it  are  the 
fak  lakes,  out  cf  which  they  gather  great  quantities  of 
that  commodity.  At  fome  farther  diftance,  failing  up 
the  river,  we  fee  a  high  mountain,  on  which  ftands  aii 
old  building  that  i'erves  for  a  watch-tower.  From  tliis 
eminence  is  difcovered  a  large  and  deep  gulph,  in  form 
of  a  crefcent,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  work  of 
art,  though  it  be  now  filled  up,  and  difcovers  nothing 
but  its  ancient  b°d.  Rofetto  is  grown  a  confiderable 
place  for  commerce,  and  hath  fome  good  manufadures 
in  the  linen  and  cotton  way  ;  but  its  chief  bufinefs  is 
the  carriage  of  goods  to  Cairo,  all  the  European 
merchandife  being  brought  thither  from  Alexandria  by 
fea,  and  carried  in  other  boats  to  that  capital  ;  as  thofe 
that  are  brought  down  from  it  on  the  Nile  are  there 
(hipped  off  for  Alexandria  ;  on  which  account  the  Eu- 
ropeans have  here  their  vice-confuls  and  fa<ftors  to 
tranfaft  their  bufinefs  ;  and  the  government  maintains 
a  beigh,  a  cuftomhuufe,  and  a  garrilon,  to  keep  all  f.  fe 
and  quiet. 

In  the  country  to  the  north  of  Rofetto  are  delight- 
ful gardens,  full  of  orange,  lemon,  and  citron  trees,  and 
almoft  all  fons  of  fruits,  with  a  variety  ot  groves  of 
palm-trees  ;  and  when  the  fields  are  green  with  rice,  it 
adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  country.  It  is  about 
25  miles  northeaft  of  Alexandiia,  and  ico  north-welt 
of  Cairo.     E.  Long.  50.  45.  N.  Lat.  31,  30. 

ROSICRUCIANS,  a  name  alfumed  by  a  feft  or 
cabal  of  hermetical  philofophers ;  who  arofe,  as  it  has 
been  faid,  or  at  leaft  became  fii  ft  taken  notice  of,  in 
Germany,  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cenlury.  * 

They  bound  thenilelves  together  by  a  folemn  fecrer, 
which  they  all  fwore  inviolably  to  prd'erve  ;  and  obliged 
themfelves,  at  their  admillion  into  the  order,  to  a  fti  ift 
obfervance  of  certain  tftabliflied  rules.  They  pretend- 
ed to  know  all  fciences,  and  chiefly  medicine  ;  whereof 
they  publiflied  themfelves  the  reftorers.  They  pretend- 
ed to  be  mailers  of  abundance  of  important  fecrets,  and, 
amongothers,  that  of  thephilofopher's  ftone;  all  which 
they  aflirmed  to  hive  received  by  tradition  trom  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  the  Magi,  and  Gymnofo- 
phifts.  They  have  been  diftinguifhed  by  feveral  names, 
Hccommodated  to  the  feveral  branches  of  their  do«5lrine. 
Becaufe  they  pretend  to  protraifl  the  period  of  human 
life,  by  means  of  certain  noftrums,  and  even  to  reftorc 
ynuth,  they  were  cMed  Immorln/.-t ;  as  tliey  pretend- 
ed to  know  all  things,  they  have  been  called  Iii:.minuli ; 
and  becaufe  they  h.ive  made  no  appearance  lor  feveral 
years,  unlefs  thefe<ft  of  Illuminated  which  lately  llarted 
up  on  the  continent  derives  its  origin  from  them,  they 
have  been  called  the  invlfiUe,  brotken.  Their  fociety  is 
3  R  3  frequently 
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RoGcn..    frsquently  figncJ  by  ihe  letters  F.  R.  C.  vhich 
<:■■■""■      amoiiff  llicm  interpret  fralra  tons  coCti  ;  it  being  pic- 

tended,  that  the  matter  of  the    philolopher's  ftone  is 

dew  conco.fled,  cjalted,  &c.    Some,  who  are  no  tnends 
to  rrce-m.>f.nry,  make  die  prefent  flourilhing  fociety 
of  free  inafons  a  branch  of  Roficrufians  ;  or  rather  the 
Rolicrufians  thcmlclves,  under  a  new  name  or  relation, 
viz    as  retain:rs  to  building.     And  it  is  certain,  there 
are  fonie  free-mafons  who  have  aU  tlie  charaaers  ot 
Roncriifians  ;    bu:  how   the  ccra  and   original  of  ma- 
fonry  (foe  Masonry),  and  that  ot  Roficnicianilm,  here 
fixed  from  Nauda:us,  who  has  written  exprelsly  on  the 
i\\V\tSi.,  conlift,  we  leave  others  to  judge.        ^  ,     „    , 
Notwitlillanding  the  pretended  antiquity  of  the  Roh- 
crucians,  it  b  probable  that  the  alchemifts,  Paiacellifts, 
or  fire-philofophcrs,  who  fprcad  tlicmfelvcs  through  al- 
moll  all  Europe  about  the  clofe  of  the  iixteenth  cen- 
tuiy,  aifumed  about  tliis  period  the  obfcure  and  ambi- 
guous title  of  R.  ficrucinn  brcihren,  which  commanded 
at  tinl  fome  degree  of  re('|  ca,  as  it  feemed  to  be  bor- 
rowed fit  m  the  arms  of  Luther,  which  were  a  crofs 
placed  up'  n  a  rofe.     But  the  denomination  evidently 
appears  to  be  derived  from  the  fcience  of  chemiftry.    It 
is  not  compounded,  fays  Mollieim,  as  many  imagine,  of 
the  two  words  rcja  and  crw.v,   which  figuity  rofe  and 


crofs,  but  of  ihe'latter  of  tliefe  words,  and  the  Latin 
Toi,  which  fignifies  dew.  Of  all  natural  bodies,  dcw 
was  deemed  the  mod  powerful  diilblvent  of  gold  ;  i^nd 
the  crofs,  in  the  chemical  language,  is  equivalent  to 
light,  becaufe  the  figure  of  a  crofs  -f  exhibits,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  three  letters  of  which  the  word  /;«,  or 
light,  is  compounded.  Now  /«.v  is  called,  by  this  feft, 
the  feed  or  menftiuum  of  the  led  dragon,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  grofs  and  corporeal  light  which,  when  pro- 
perly digefted  and  modified,  produces  gold.  Hence  it 
foUows.'if  this  etymology  be  admitted,  that  a  Roficru- 
C'an  phiiofopher  is  one  who,  by  the  intervention  and  al- 
fillance  of  the  dew,  fceks  i'or  light,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  fubftance  called  the  pliilof  pher's  llone.  The  true 
meaning  and  energy  of  this  denomination  did  not  efcape 
the  penetration  and  fagacity  of  Gafiendi,  as  appears  by 
his  Exumcn  Philofiph'u  Flud:'ant,  fed.  15.  torn.  iii.  p. 
261.  And  it  was  more  fully  explained  by  Renaudot, 
in  his  Conferences   Piibliques,  torn.  iv.  p.  87. 

At  the  head  of  thefe  fanatics  were  Robert  Fludd,  an 
En^'lilh  phyfician,  Jacob  Behincn,  and  Michael  Mayer  ; 
but  if  rum'ur  may  be  credited,  the  prefent  Illuminated 
liave  a  head  of  higher  lank.  The  common  piiiici- 
plcs,  v;hich  ferve  as  a  kind  of  centre  of  union  to  the 
R.oficrucian  fociety,  aie  the  following:  They  all  main- 
tain, that  the  dilfolinion  of  bodies,  by  tlie  power  of 
fire,  is  the  only  v/ay  by  which  men  can  arrive  at  true 
wifdontl,  and  come  to  difcern  the  lirft  principles  of 
things.  They  all  acknowledge  a  certain  analogy  and 
harmony  between  the  powers  of  nature  and  the  doc- 
tiincs  of  religion  ;  and  believe  th;it  the  Deity  governs 
the  kingdom  ot  grice  by  the  fame  laws  wlih  which  he 
rules  the  kingdom  of  nature  ;  and  hence  tlify  are  led  to 
life  chemical  dcnomin  jtions  to  cxprefs  the  ti  uths  of  reli- 
gion. They  all  hold,  that  tl;ero  is  a  fort  of  divine  en- 
ergy, or  foul,  diduf-d  ihrougli  the  frame  of  the  luii- 
vcrfe,  which  lomc  ca'.l  tlic  aryhfus,  oihtrs  the  iini vcrftil 
fiAiit,  and  which  otJiers  mention  under  difTerent  appel- 
l.uions.  'l'h?y  all  talk  in  the  moft  fuperflitious  manner 
oi'  what  th-'y  call  the  fignaiures  of  things,  of  the  power 
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fome  of  the  (lars  over  all  coi  poieal  beings,  and  iheir  particu- 
lar influence  upon  tlic  human  race,  of  the  efficacy  of 
magic,  and  the  various  ranks  and  orders  ol  demons. — 
Thefe  demons  they  divide  into  two  orders,  fylphs  and 
gnomes ;  which  iuppllcd  the  beautiful  macliinery  of 
Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock.  In  fine,  the  Rodcrucians  and 
all  their  fanatical  defeendants  agree  in  throwing  out  the 
moft  crude  incomprehenfible  notions  and  ideas,  in  the 
moll  obfcure,  quaint,  and  unufual  expreflions. — Mofii. 
Eccl.  Hift.  vol.  iv.  p.  266,  &c.  Englilh  edition,  8vo. 
See  BEHMtN  and  Theosophists. 
ROSIER,     yee  Pilatre. 

ROSIERS-au.v-Salines,  a  town  of  France,  in 
Lorraine,  and  in  the  bailiwick  of  Nancy,  famous  for 
its  falt-works.  Tlie  works  that  king  Staniflaus  made 
here  arc  mucii  admired.  It  is  feated  on  the  liver  Mu- 
ert,  ill  E.  Long.  6.  27.  N.  Lat.  48.  32. 

ROSKILD,  lornitrly  the  royal  lefidence  and  me- 
tropolis of  Denmark,  Hands  at  a  fmall  dillancc  from 
the  Bay  of  llefiord,  not  far  from  Copenhagen.  In  its 
flourilhing  Hate  it  was  oi  great  extent,  and  comprifcd 
within  its  walls  27  chuiches,  and  as  many  convents. — 
Its  prefent  circumference  is  fcarcely  half  an  Englifh 
mile,  and  it  contains  only  about  1620  fouU.  The 
houfes  are  of  brick,  and  of  a  neat  appearance.  The 
only  remains  of  its  original  magnificence  are  tlie  ruins 
ot  a  palace  and  of  the  cathedral,  a  brick  building  with 
two  ipires,  in  winch  the  kings  of  Denmark  ait  interred. 
Little  of  the  oiii'inal  buildina;  now  remains.  Accord- 
ing  to  Holberg,  it  was  conltruffed  of  wood,  and  af- 
terwards built  w'ith  ftonc,  in  the  reign  of  Canute. — 
From  an  infcription  in  the  choir,  it  appears  to  have  beea 
founded  by  Harold  VI.  who  was  ftyled  king  of  Den- 
mark, England,  and  Norway.  Some  verfes,  in  barb.i- 
ruus  Latin,  obfcurely  allude  to  the   principal  incidents 


of  his  life;  adding,  tiiat  he  built  this  church,  and  disd 
in  980. — See  Coxe's  Travels  into  Poland,  Rullia,  Swe- 
den, and  Denmark,  vol.  ii.  p.  525. 

ROSLEY-HiLL,  a  village  in  Cumberland  (Eng- 
land), with  a  fair  on  Whit-Monday,  and  every  foit- 
night  after  till  September  29.  for  horfes,  horned  cat'.le, 
and  linen  cloth. 

ROSLIN,  or  Roskelyn,  a  place  in  the  county  of 
Mid  Lothian  in  Scotland,  remarkable  for  an  ancient 
chapel  and  caflle.^  The  chapel  was  founded  in  1446, 
by  bt  Clare,  prince  of  Orkney,  for  a  provolt,  fix  pre- 
bendaries, and  two  iinging  boys.  The  cutfide  is  or- 
namented with  a  multitude  of  pinnacles,  and  variety  of 
ludicrous  fculpture.  Tiic  infide  is  69  feet  long,  the 
breadth  34,  fupported  by  two  rows  of  clullcred  pil- 
lars, between  feven  and  eight  feet  high,  with  an  aille 
on  each  fide.  The  aiches  are  obtufely  Gothic,  'i'hefe 
arches  are  continued  acrofs  the  fide-ailles,  but  the  centre 
of  the  church  is  one  continued  arch,  elegantly  divided 
into  compartments,  and  finely  Iculpturcd.  The  capitals 
of  the  pill.irs  are  cnricb.cd  with  loliage,  and  a  vatiety 
ol  figures  ;  and  amidlt  a  heavenly  concert  .ippears  a  che- 
rubim  blowing  the  ancient  highland  bagpipes.  Tlic 
callle  is  feated  on  a  peninfulated  rock,  in  a  deep  glen 
far  bene.uh,  and  accetfible  by  a  bridge  of  great  height. 
This  had  been  the  feat  oi'the  great  family  (f  Sindiir. 
Of  this  houfe  was  Oliver,  favourite  of  j  imes  V.  and 
the  innocent  caiife  of  the  lofs  of  the  b  ittlc  if  Soluay 
Mofs,  by  rewfon  of  the  envy  of  the  nobility  on  account 
of  his  being  preferred  to  tlie  command. 

Near 
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Near  this  place  the  Englidi  received  tliiee  defeats 
in  one  day  under  John  de  Segrave  the  Englifh  regent 
of  Scotland  in  1302.  The  Scots,  under  their  generals 
Cummin  and  Frafer,  had  refolved  to  furprife  Segrave  ; 
with  which  view  they  began  their  march  on  the  night 
of  Saturday  preceding  the  firfl.  Sunday  of  Lent,  and 
1  cached  the  Englilh  army  by  break  of  day.  Segrave, 
hov\'cver,  had  time  to  have  tallen  back  upon  the  other 
disifion  which  lay  behind  him  ;  but,  either  defpifmg  his 
enemies  too  much,  or  thinking  that  lie  would  be  difho- 
noured  by  a  retreat,  he  encountered  the  Scots  ;  the 
confequence  of  which  was,  that  he  himfelf  was  made 
prifoner,  and  all  his  men  either  killed  or  taken,  except 
fuch  as  fled  to  the  other  divifion.  As  in  this  routed  di- 
vifion  there  had  been  no  fewer  than  300  knights,  each 
of  whom  brought  at  leaft  five  horfemen  intu  the  field, 
great  part  of  the  Scots  infantry  quickly  turnilhed  them- 
lelves  with  their  hoifes;  but,  as  they  Vv-ere  dividing  the 
ipoils,  another  divifion  of  the  Englifh  appeared,  and 
the  Scots  were  obliged  to  fight  them  alfo.  The  Englilh, 
after  a  bloody  engagement,  were  defeated  a  fecond  time ; 
which  was  no  fooner  done,  than  the  third  and  mod 
powerful  divifion  made  its  appearance.  The  Scots  were 
now  quite  exhaufted  ;  and,  pleading  the  excefllve  la- 
bours they  had  already  undergone,  earneftly  requcfted 
their  generals  to  allow  them  to  retreat  while  it  was  yet 
in  their  power.  Their  two  generals,  wlio  perhaps  knew 
that  to  be  impraflicable,  reminded  them  ot  the  caufe  for 
which  they  were  fighting,  the  tyranny  of  the  Englifh, 
&c.  and  by  thefe  arguments  prevailed  upon  them  to 
fight  a  third  ti.ne ;  though,  previous  to  the  engage- 
ment, they  v\xre  leduced  to  the  cruel  necellity  of  put- 
ting all  the  common  fi;ldiers  whom  they  lud  mavle  pri- 
foners  to  the  fword.  The  victory  of  the  Scots  at  this 
time  was  lefs  complete  than  the  other  two  had  been  ; 
lince  they  could  not  prevent  th;  retreat  of  the  Englilh 
10  Edinburgh,  nor  Segrave  from  being  refcued  from 
his  captivity. 

ROSMARINUS,  rosemary,  in  botany:  A  ge- 
nus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  tlie  di  mdria 
clafs  of  plants,  and  in  the  1  atural  mc;hod  ranking  under 
the  42d  order,  Virticillala.  The  corolla  is  unequal, 
with  its  upper  .ip  bipartite  ;  the  filaments  are  long,  cur- 
ved, and  finirle,  each  iiaving  a  fmall  dent.  There  are 
two  fpocies,  the  anguitifoli.n  and  litii'oiia,  or  nirrow  and 
broad  leaved  r(>femary  ;  of  w'lich  the  fecond  h.is  larger 
Hov.-ers  and  a  fironger  fcent  than  the  other.  There  are 
two  varieties ;  one  ol  the  firft  fort  with  If riped  leaves,  call- 
ed thtfd-ver  rofemary  ;  and  the  other  with  yellow,  whence 
it  is  called  x\\t  gold-jlnpcd  rcfsmary.  Thtfe  plants  grow 
»iaturally  in  the  iouthern  parts  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy  ;  where,  upon  dry  rocky  foils  near  the  fea,  tliey 
thrive  prodigioully,  and  perfume  the  air  infuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  fnislt  at  a  great  dillance  from  the  land. — 
However,  they  are  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  cold  of 
our  ordinary  winters,  pr'^vided  ihey  be  phtnted  upon  a 
poor,  dry,  gravelly  loil 


i!,  on  whi^h  they  will  endure  the 
cold  much  better  than  in  a  richer  ground,  where,  grow- 
ing more  vigoroufly  in  fummer,  they  are  mire  apt  to 
be  injured  by  fr>.ft  in  winter  ;  nor  will  they  have  fuch  a 
flrong  aromatic  fcent  as  thofe  on  a  dty  and  barren  foil. 
They  are  to  he  propasjated  eirhcr  hv  flips  or  ciittin^s. 

Rofemary  has  a  fragrant  fmjl,  and  a  warm  pungent 
bitterifti  taftc,  apprpachiiie  to  thofe  of  lavender:  the 
leaves  and  tender  tops  are  ftrongvft;  ne*t  10  the fe,  the 


cup  of  the  flower  ;  the  flowers  themfelves  arc  confider- 
ably  the  weakell,  but  molt  pleafant.  Aqueous  liquors  ' 
extrafl  great  iharc  of  the  virtues  of  rofemary  leaves  by 
inlufion,  and  elevate  them  in  diftillaticn  ;  along  with 
the  water  arifes  a  confiderable  quantity  of  efleniial  oil, 
of  an  agreeable  llrong  j)eneirating  fmcll.  Pure  fpirit 
extrafls  in  great  perleflion  the  whole  aromatic  flavour 
cf  the  rofemary,  and  elevates  very  little  of  it  in  diftil- 
lation  ;  hence  the  rcfinous  mafs,  lelt  upon  extraifling 
the  fpirit,  proves  an  elegant  aromatic,  very  lich  in  the 
peculi.-.r  qualities  of  the  plant.  The  flowers  of  rofe- 
mary give  over  great  part  of  their  flavour  in  dillil- 
latiun  with  pure  Ipirit ;  by  watery  liqucrs,  their  fra- 
grance is  much  injured  ;  by  beating,  deftroyed. 

ROSS,  in  Herefordlhire,  in  England,  119  miles 
from  London,  is  a  fine  old  town,  with  a  good  trade, 
on  the  river  Wye.  It  was  made  a  free  borough  by 
Henry  III.  It  is  a  populous  place,  famous  for  cyder, 
and  was  noted  in  Camden's  time  for  a  manufadiure  of 
iron-wares.  There  are  in  it  two  charity-fchools,  which 
lately  have  been  enriched  by  a  legacy  of  200  1.  per  an- 
num, from  Mr  Scott,  in  Dec.  1786,  a  fecond  Man 
of  Rofs.  And  its  market  and  fairs  are  well  Itored  with 
cattle  and  other  provillons.  At  the  weft  end  cf  it 
there  is  a  fine  broad  caufeway,  conftruifled  by  Mr.  John 
Kyrle,  the  celebrated  Man  of  Rofs,  who  alfo  raifed  the 
fpire  upward  of  100  feet,  and  inclofed  a  piece  of  ground 
with  a  ftone  wall,  and  funk  a  refervoir  in  its  centre,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  He  died  in 
1714,  aged  90,  with  the  blefling  of  all  who  knew  him, 
both  rich  and  poor.  There  cannot  be  a  pleafanter  coun- 
try than  die  b:mks  of  the  Wye,  between  this  town  and 
Monmouth.     W.  Long.  2.  25.  N.  Lat.  51.  56. 

Ross,  a  county  of  Scotland,  including  Tayne  and 
Cromarty,     ftrerching  80  miles  in  length,  and  78  in 
breadth,  is  bounded    on  the  weft  by  the  wellern  fea, 
and  part  of  the  ifle  of  Sky  ;  by  Inveinefs,  on  the  fouth  ; 
Strathnavern  and  Sutherland,  on  the  north  and  north- 
eall: ;  and  by  Cromarty  and  the  Murray-Frith  on  the  eaft. 
Tayne  includes  the  greater  part  of  Rofs,  with  the  ifles 
of  Sky,  Lewi?,  and  Harries.      Cromarty  lies  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Murray-Frith,  to  the  ncrthward  of  Iii- 
vernefs,  extending  but  12  miles  in  length,  bounded  on 
tlie  fouth  and  eaft   by  part  of  Rofs  and   the    Frith  cf 
Murray,  and  by  the  Frith  of  Cromarty  on  th?  north. 
The  fliire  of  Rofs  takes  up  the  whole  breadth  cf  the 
illand  ;  and  being  much  indented  with  bays  and  inlets 
from  both  feas,  aj>ptars  of  a  very  irregular  form. — 
Thefe  bays  afibrd  fate  hai hours  f'>r  llilpping,  tfjecially 
that  of  Cromarty,   which  is  cap.icious  enough  to  con- 
tain all  the   fleets   of  Europe,    being  land-locked  on 
every  fide,  and  is  in  all  relpc<5ls  one  of  the  bsft  har- 
bours in  the  known  world.     The  Friili  of  Tayne,  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  fliire,  runs  up  25  m:les  from  the  fea, 
as  far  as  the  Cape  Tarbat,  dividing  Rofs  trom  Snther- 
Lmd  :  it  is  about  fcven  miles  broad  at  the  mouth,  but, 
on  account  of  quick-fands,  unfafe  for  n.ivigati.  n.     Tlie 
country  <  f  Rofs  is  encumbered  with   huge  mountains, 
on  which  the  fnow  lies  lor  the  greateft  part  of  the  year  ; 
thefe,  however,  yield  good  pafture  ;  but  on  the  eaftern 
fide,  next  the  German  ocean,  the  ci-un'ry  admits  of 
agriculture,  and  produces  good  crops  of  corru     The 
valleys  arc  feitilized  by  feveral  rivers,  among  which  wc 
reckon  the  Okel,  the    Charron,  and  the   Braan  ;    be- 
fides  a  number  of  frcflj-watcr  lakes,  which  indeed  ere 
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R  .!«.  fotinJ  ill  ev.'f y  part  of  the  country.  The  ralleys,  or 
k  .iTiiiio.  Uralhs,  lire  geiier.illy  covered  wiih  wood  ;  and  near  Al- 
"''"■^  iVag  diere  arc  tbrclU  of  tir  15  or  20  niilois  in  lengtli, 
v.cfl  Hocked  with  deer  and  game  of  all  forts.  Great 
numbers  cf  black  cattle,  horfts,  flieep,  and  goats,  are 
ted  upon  the  mountains  ;  and  the  fea,  rivers,  and  lakes, 
teem  witli  lilh  and  fowl.  The  lochs  on  the  welkrn 
c'^all  abound  with  herrings  in  the  feafon,  particularly 
Loch  Eu,  about  nine  miles  long,  and  three  in  breadth  ; 
one  part  of  this  is  formed  by  a  bay,  or  inlet  ot  the  fea  ; 
and  the  ether  is  a  lake  of  Irefli  water.  The  lides  of  it 
aic  covered  with  wood,  where  formerly  abundance  of 
iron  was  fmelted.  Though  the  middle  part  of  Rofs, 
called  Ardrrf,,  is  mountainous  and  fcarce  inhabited, 
ihe  north  eail  parts  on  the  rivers  Okel,  Charron,  and 
Trith  of  Tayne,  are  fruitful,  and  abound  witli  villages. 
Coygach  and  Afigut,  two  northerly  diltrlfts,  are  bare 
and  hilly  ;  yet  they  abound  with  deer  and  black  cattle  ; 
and  we  fee  ieveral  good  houfes  towards  the  coall,  wheie 
there  are  alio  promontories,  and  huge  rocks  ot  marble. 
Ardmeanach,  part  of  the  pcninlula  betwi.\t  the  bays 
of  Cromaity  and  Murray,  is  a  barony,  which  of  old 
bellowed  a  title  on  the  king  of  Scotland's  fecond  fon. 
The  dillria  of  Glen-elchig,  on  the  fouth-weft,  was  the 
paternal  ellate  of  the  earl  of  Seaforth,  cliief  of  the  clan 
of  Mackenzie :  but  the  laft  earl  of  that  name,  having 
rifen  in  rebellion,  was  in  the  year  1719  defeated  at  Glcn- 
Jliiel,  in  this  very  quarter,  together  with  a  fmall  body 
ot  Spaniards  by  whom  he  had  been  joined.  His  auxi- 
liaries were  taken  ;  and  though  lie  himfelf,  with  fome 
ot  his  friends,  efcaped  to  the  continent,  his  eftate  and 
lionours  were  forfeited.  At  the  fame  time,  the  king's 
troops,  who  obtained  this  viflory,  difmantled  the  caf- 
lle  of  Yion-donnen,  fituated  on  an  ifland  in  a  bay  that 
fronts  the  ifle  of  Sky.  It  belonged  to  the  crown  ;  but 
the  office  ol  heredii.ary  governor  was  veiled  in  the  earl 
of  Seaforth,  and  here  he  had  eredled  his  magazine. 
Rofs  is  chiefly  peopled  by  the  M.ickenzies  and  Frafers, 
two  warlike  clans,  who  fpeak  Erfe,  and  live  in  the 
Highland  fafhion.  There  are  filheries  carried  on  along 
ihe  coail  ;  but  their  chief  traffic  is  with  Iheep  and 
black  cattle.  The  chief  towns  ^i  Rofs  are  Channerie, 
Dingwall,  Tayne,  and  Fortrofe. 

ROSSANO,  a  ftrona;  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  in  the  Hither  Calabria,  with  an  archbi- 
iliop's  fee,  and  the  title  of  a  principality.  It  is  pretty 
large,  well  peopled,  and  feated  on  an  eminence  furround- 
cd  with  rotkb.  There  is  notliing  in  this  arcliieplfco- 
pal  city  that  claims  much  notice  ;  the  buildings  are 
mean,  the  ftreets  vilely  paved  and  contrived.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  does  not  exceed  6000,  who  fuljfill 
by  the  fiile  of  their  oil,  the  principal  objeifl  of  their 
attention,  though  the  territory  produces  a  greal  deal 
of  good  wine  and  corn. 

Roffano  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  Roman  em- 
perors, who  conlldertd  it  as  a  poll  equally  valuable  for 
llrenglh  and  cc^nvenience  of  traffic.  'I'he  Marians,  a 
family  ol  French  extraction,  pulfeired  this  territory, 
with  the  title  of  prince,  from  the  lime  of  Charles  II. 
to  that  ot  Alphonl'u->  II.  when  the  laft  male  heir  was, 
by  thai  prince's  order,  put  'o  de.ith  in  Ifchia,  where  he 
va  cntined  lor  treafon.  It  afterwards  belonged  to 
Bona,  qui:en  ot  Poland,  in  rii;ht  nf  her  m"tiier  Ifabella, 
d.iugliier  to  Alphonfus  II.  and  at  her  dcceafe  returned 
to  the  crown.     It  was  next  in  the  pollcllKn  of  the  AU 
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dobrandini,  from  whom  the  Borghefi  inherited  it.     So    Ros--foli» 
late  as   the  i6ih  century,  the  inliabitants  i^{  this  city 
fpoke  the  Greek  language,  and  followed  the  rite>  of  the  ^ 
eallern  church.     Here  was  formerly  tlie  moft  celebrated 
rendezvous  of  the  Bafilian  monks  in  Magna  Grccia. 
E.  Long.  i6.  52.  N.  Lat  39.  45. 

ROS-soLis,  Sun-dcvi,  an  agreeable  fpirituous  liquor, 
computed  of  burnt  brandy,  fugar,  cinnamon,  and  milk- 
water  ;  and  fometimes  perfumed  with  a  little  mu(k.  It 
has  its  nume  from  being  at  firtt  prepared  wholly  of  the 
juice  of  the  pi  int  ros  folis,  or  drofera.     See  Drosera. 

ROSTOCK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Meckknburg,  with  an 
univerlity  and  a  very  good  harbour.  It  is  the  belt 
town  in  this  country  ;  and  has  good  fortifications,  wi:h 
an  arfenal.  Tlie  duke  has  a  ftrotig  caflle,  which  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  citadel.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  Old,  the  New,  and  the  Middle  Towns.  It 
was  formerly  one  of  the  Hanfeatic  towns,  and  is  ftill 
Imperial,  under  the  proteflion  of  the  dnke  of  Meck- 
lenburg. It  is  feated  on  a  lake  where  the  river  Varne 
falls  into  it,  and  carries  large  boats.  The  government 
is  in  the  hands  of  24  aldermen,  eledled  cut  of  the  no- 
bility, univerfity,  and  principal  merchants  ;  four  of 
whom  are  burgomallers,  two  chamberlains,  two  flew- 
ards  for  the  river,  and  two  judges  of  civil  and  criminal 
matters.  Theie  24  are  called  the  Upper  Houfe,  and 
have  in  a  manner  the  whole  executive  power  lodged  in 
them,  with  the  power  of  coining  money,  and  elefting 
officers.  There  is  alfo  a  common  council  of  100  infe- 
rior citizens,  who  are  fummoned  to  give  their  advice 
upon  extraordinary  emergencies  relating  to  the  whole 
community.  The  principal  thijigs  worth  feeing  are  the 
fortifications,  the  prince's  palace,  the  ftadtlioufe,  the  ar- 
fenal, and  the  public  library.  The  town  is  famous  for 
good  beer,  which  they  export  in  great  quantities.  Some 
years  ago  they  had  no  lefs  than  250  privileged  brewers, 
who,  it  is  faid,  brewed  fo  many  thoufand  tuns  a  year, 
befides  what  particular  perfons  brew  for  their  own  ufe. 
E.  Long.  12.  ^t^.  N.  Lat.  54.  8. 

ROSTOFF,  or  Rostow,  a  large  town  of  the  Ruf- 
fian empire,  and  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name, 
with  an  archbifhop's  fee,  feated  on  the  lake  Coteri,  in 
E.  Long.  40.  25.  N.  Lat.  57.  5.  The  duchy  of  Rof- 
toff  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Jarollow,  on  the  cad 
by  Sutdal,  on  tlie  fouth  by  the  duchy  of  Mofcow,  and 
on  the  weft  by  that  of  Tucrc. 

ROSTRA,  in  antiquity,  a  part  of  the  Roman  fo- 
rum, wherein  orations,  pleadings,  funeral  harangues, 
5cc.  were  delivered. 

ROS  rRUM,  literally  denotes  the  beak  or  bill  of  a 
bird  ;  and  hence  it  has  been  figuratively  applied  to  the 
beak  or  head  of  a  (hip. 

R06YCRUCIANS.  See  RosirRuciANs. 
ROT,  a  very  fatal  difcafc  incident  to  (heep,  arifing 
from  wet  ieafons,  and  too  moift  pafti.re.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult of  cure,  and  is  attended  with  the  fingular  cir- 
cunillance  of  a  kind  of  animals  being  found  *in  the 
bl  od-veiTels.     See  Ovis  and  Sheep. 

RO  TA,  the  n;ime  of  an  eccljfiallical  court  of  Rome, 
comp-  fed  of  12  prelates,  of  whom  one  muft  be  a  Ger- 
m.in,  another  a  Frenchman,  and  two  Spaniards  ;  the 
.  tiler  eight  are  Italians,  three  of  whom  muft  be  Ro- 
man*, and  the  other  five  a  Bolognefc,  a  Ferraran,  a 

Milanefe,  a  Venetian,  and  a  Tufcan This  is  one  of 

the 
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ROT  f     503     I  ROT 

the  mofi  augufl  tribunals  in  Rome,  which  takes  cog-        And,  laftly  all  thcfe  /notions  are  iu  parallel  planes,  Kotatior 

mzance  of  all  fuits  in  the  territory  of  the  church,  by  ap-  to  which  the  axis  of  roution  is  perpendicular.  s-'^.-^w 

peal ;  as  alfo  ot  all  matters,  beneficiary  and  patrimonial.        When  we  compare  the  rotations  of  different  bodies  How'^the 

ROTACEiE  (from  rota,  "  a  wheel"),  the  name  of  in  refpeft  of  velocity,  it  is  plain  that  it  cannot  be  done  rotation  of 

the  20th  order  in  Linnaeus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  by  direflly  coirparing  the  velocity  of  any  particle  in  d'"'':"''' 

Method  ;  confifting  of  plants  with  one  flat,  wheel  (ha-  one  of  the  bodies  with  that  oi any  panicle  of  the  other ;  ''"^'" '° 

ped  petal,  without  a  tube.     See  Botany,  p.  461.  for,  as  all  the  particles  of  each  have  different  velocities,  vdoc^y" 

ROTALA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the   monogynia  this  comparifon  can  eftablilh  no  ratio.     But  we  fami-  may  be 

order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants.     The  liarly  compare  fuch  motions  by  the  number  of  complete  com paretU 

calyx  is  tridentate  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  capfule  is  turns  which  they  make  in  equal  times,  and  we  fay  that 

trilocular  and  polyfpermous.  the  fecond  hand  of  a  clock  turns  60  times  faller  than 

ROTANG.     SeeCALAMus.  the  minute  hand  ;  now  this  comparifon  is  equally  juft 

ROTATION,  is  a  term  which  exprefles  the  motion  in  any  part  of  a  turn  as  in  the  whole.     \Vhile  the  mi-     • 

of  the  different  parts  of  a  folid  body  round  an  axis,  and  nute  hand  moves  round  one  degree,  the  fecond-hand. 

diftinel  from   the  progrefllve  motion    which    it   may  moves  60 ;  therefore,  as  the  length  or  number  of  feet 

have  in  its  revolution  round  a  diftant  point.     The  earth  in  the  line  uniformly  defcribed  by  a  body  in  its  progrel'- 

has  a  rotation  round  its  axis,  which  produces  the  vicif-  five  motion  in  a  proper  meafure  of  its  proereffive  velo- 
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fitudes  of  day  and  night  ;  while  its  revolution  round  the 
fun,  combined  with  the  obliquity  of  the  equator,  pro- 
duces the  varieties  of  fummer  and  winter. 

The  mechanifm  of  tliis  kind  of  motion,  or  the  rela- 
tion which  fubfifts  between  the  intenfity  of  the  moving 
forces,  modified  as  it  may  be  by  the  manner  of  applica- 
tion, and  the  velocity  of  rotation,  is  highly  interefting, 
both  to  the  fpeculative  philofopher  and  to  the  pradlical 
engineer.  The  preceffn  n  of  the  equinoxes,  and  many 
other  aftronomical  problems  of  great  importance  and 
difficulty,  receive  their  folutions  from  this  quarter  :  and 
tlie  aBual  perfonname  of  our  molt  valuable  machines 
cannot  be  al'certained  by  the  mere  principles  of  equili- 
brium, but  require  a  previous  acquaintance  with  cer- 
tain general  proportions  of  rotatory  motion. 

It  is  chiefly  with  the  view  of  afTifting  the  engineer 
that  we  propofe  to  deliver  in  this  place  a  few  funda- 
mental propofitions  ;  and  we  fhall  do  it  in  as  familiar 
and  popular  a  manner  as  poflible,  although  ihi-  may 
caufe  the  application  of  them  to  the  abftrufe  pioblems 
of  aftronomy  to  be  greatly  deficient  in  tlie  elegance  ct 
which  ihey  are  fufceptible. 

When  a  folid  body  turns  round  an  axis,  retaining  its 
fhape  and  dimeniions,  every  particle  is  adually  defcri- 
biug  a  circle  round  this  axis,  and  the  axis  palfes  through 
the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  is  perpendicular  to  its 
plane.  Mcr-'over,  in  any  inftant  of  the  motion,  the 
particle  is  moving  at  right  angles  with  the  radius  vedor, 
or  line  j  >ining  it  with  its  centre  of  rotation.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  .ifcertain  the  direcflion  of  the  motion  ot  any 
particle  P  (fig.  i.).  we  may  draw  a  llraight  line  PC 
from  the  particle  perpendicular  to  the  axis  AB  of  ro- 
latinn.  This  line  vill  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  circle  P  m  n 
of  rotation  of  the  particle,  and  will  be  its  radius  vedor  ; 
and  a  line  PQ  drawn  from  the  particle  perpendicular  to 
this  radius  vcdor  will  be  a  tangent  to  the  circle  of  ro- 
tation, and  will  have  the  diredion  of  the  motion  ot  this 
particle. 

The  whole  body  being  fuppofed  to  turn  together,  it 
is  evident,  that  when  it  has  made  a  complete  rot.ition, 
each  particle  has  defcribed  a  circumference  of  a  circle, 
and  the  while  paths  of  the  different  particles  will  be  in 
the  ratio  of  thefe  circumferences,  and  therefore  of  their 
radii  ;  and  this  is  true  of  any  portion  of  a  whole  turn, 
fuch  as  \,  \,  or  20  degrees,  or  any  arch  whatever; 
tlieicfare  the  velocities  of  the  different  particles  are  pro- 
portional to  their  radii  vedores,  or  to  their  diftaiiccs 
from  tbe  axis  of  rotaticai 


progreli 
city,  fo  the  number  of  degrees  defcribed  by  any  particle 
of  a  whirling  body  in  the  circumference  of  its  circle  o£ 
rotation,  or  the  angle  defcribed  by  any  radius  vedor  of 
that  body,  is  a  proper  meafure  of  its  velocity  of  rota- 
tion. And  in  this  manner  may  the  rotation  of  two 
bodies  be  compared  ;  and  the  velocity  is  with  propriety 
termed  angular  velocity. 

An  angle  is  diredly  as  the  length  of  the  circumfe-        * 
rence  on  which  it  (lands,  and  inveifely  as  the  radius  of 
the  circle,  and  may  be  exprelFed  by  the    fradion  of 
which  the  numerator  is  the  arch,  and  the  denominator 
the  radius.  Thus  the  angle  PC/)  may  be  expreiied  by 

— ^.     This  fradion  expreffes  tlie  portion  of  tlie  radius 

which  is  equal  to  the  aich  which  meafures  the  angle  ; 
and  it  is  converted  into  the  ufual  denomination  of  de- 
grees, by  knowing  that  one  degree,  or  the  360th  part 

of  the  circumference,  is of  the   radius,  or  that 

an  arch  of  57,296  degrees  is  equal  to  the  radius.  7 

When  a  folid  body  receives  an  impulfe  on  any  one  EITcias.&c 

point,  or  when  that  point  is  anyhow  urged  by  a  moving  '^^^'^  f^y- 

force,  it  cannot  move  without  the  other  points  alf<)  mo-  '^  '°  .,"]■' 

All  •,  •  .-  -1,        coiincflcd 

ving.    And  whatever  is  the  motion  ot  any  particle,  that  ;„  one  bodr 

particle  muft  be  conceived  as  urged  by  a  torce  precifoly  on  each 
competent  to  the  produdion  of  that  motion,  by  ading  other, 
immediately  on  the  particle  itfelf.  If  tliis  is  not  the 
paiticle  immedif.tely  acTed  on  by  the  external  force,  the 
iorce  which  really  impels  it  is  a  force  arifing  from  ihe 
cohefion  of  the  body.  The  particle  immediately  im- 
pelled by  the  external  force  is  prelfed  towards  its  neigh, 
bouring  particles,  or  is  drawn  away  from  them  ;  and» 
by  this  change  of  place,  the  conncding  forces  are 
brought  into  adion,  or  arc  excited  ;  they  ad  on  the 
particles  adjoining,  and  change,  or  tend  to  change» 
their  diftances  from  the  particles  immediately  beyond 
them  ;  and  thus  the  forces  which  conned  this  next  fe- 
ries  of  particles  are  alfo  excited,  and  another  feries  of 
particles  are  made  to  exert  their  forces;  and  this  goes 
on  through  the  body  till  we  come  to  the  remote  par- 
ticle, whole  motion  we  aie  confidcring.  The  forces 
which  conned  it  with  the  adjoining  feries  of  particles 
are  excited,  and  the  particles  moved.  We  frequently 
fay  that  the  external  moving  force  is  propagated  thro' 
the  body  to  the  diftant  particle  ;  but  this  is  not  accu- 
rate.  The  particle  is  really  and  immediately  moved  by 
the  forces  which  coi;i\ed  it  with  thcfc  adjoining.     It 

TilU: 
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Roftlon.   wi'il  prestly  afllft  our  conception  of  the  manner  in  wlilch    with  the  equivalent  C  k  of  the  forces  CH  and  CI.   We    Rot-itinii 
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miitiin  i>  ih.is  proJuccd  in  a  dift.int  p.irttclc,  if  we  con- 
fider  th;  particles  as  fn  ni;iny  little  balls,  conncifted  with 
each  other  by  flendcr  fiiital  fprings  like  cork-fcrcws. 
This  wo'.ilJ  comp  fc  a  niafs  whiih  would  be  comprcl- 
Tible,  or  which  could  be  ftrctched,  &c.  And  if  we  give 
an  impulfe  to  one  of  thefo  ball<,  we  (hall  fel  the  whole 
afTcm  lage  in  ni  ti'>n  round  any  axis  which  we  may 
luppofe  CO  ftipport  it.  Now  any  one  of  thefe  balls  is 
re  lily  ind  immcJia'ely  Tn)ved  by  the  clallicity  of  the 
fpiral  nires  which  j.in  it  to  its  neighbours 


ihall  conceive  it  very  clearly  if  we  fuppofe  tlie  three 
forces  A  <j,  B  b,  C  c,  to  be  exerted  by  means  of  threads 
pulling  at  the  folid  body.  The  connc<51ing  parts  be- 
tween A  and  D,  as  alfo  between  A  and  C,  are  flretch- 
ed.  The  lines  AB  and  AC  may  be  c^nlidered  as  elaf- 
tic  thteads.  Each  thiead  is  equ<)lly  (Iretched  through 
its  wh<  le  length  ;  and  therelore  if  we  take  AD  to  re- 
prefent  tlie  force  with  which  the  particle  A  is  held 
back  by  the  particle  B,  and  if  wc  would  alfo  rcprefent 
the  force  wih  which    B  is   held   back  by  A,  wc  mult 


We  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  thefe  m.ike  BF  equal  to  AD.     Now  (n"  9.)  the  forces  AD 

CI  rn  (fli.ie  forces.     It  can  be  learned  only  by  the  phe-  and  IjF  are  equal  and  oppofite  ;  fo  are  the  forces  AE 

nomena  which  are  their  efFecfls.     Thefe  are  various,  al-  and  CI  ;   fo  are  the   forces  CH  and   BG.     Now   it  is 

mi'ft  beyond  defciiplion  ;   hut   the  mechanical  philofo-  evident,  that  if  the  fix  forces  AD,  BF,  BG,  CH,  CI. 

pher  has  little  t  '  do  with  this  variety.    The  dilliniflions  AE,  were  applied  to  one  particle,  the  particle  would 

which  are  the  immediate  caufes  of  fluidity,  of  hardncfs,  be  in  equilibrio  ;  for  each  force  is  accomp  inied  by  an 

foftnel's,  elalticity,  duiftility,  are  net  of   very  difficult  equal  and   oppofite  force  :  and  if  the  fiirce  A  a  were 

conception.     There   is  one  general    fail  which  is   tuffi-  applied   in  place   of  AD,  AE,  the  equilibiiuni  would 

cient  fcr  our  prefi:nt  purpofe — the   forces  by  which  the  remain,  becaufe   A  4   is  equivalent  to    AD  and  AE. 

particles  of  bodies  aft  on  each   other  are  equal.     This  The  fame  is  true  of  B  ;3  and  C  x.     Therefore  if  the 


is  a  mitter  of  unexcepted  experience  ;  and  no  other  foun- 
dation can  be  given  to  it  as  a  law  of  mechanical  na- 
ture. 

An  immediate  confequence  of  th.is  law  i?,  that  when 
two  exterial  fnrces  A  and  B  are  in  equilibrium  by  the 


three  forces  A  «,  B  /3,  C  «,  were  applied  to  one  point, 
they  would  be  in  equilibiio.  Conlcquently  it  the  three 
forces  a  A,  ii  B,  C  r,  which  are  refpedtively  equal  and 
oppofite  to  A  «,  B  /3,  C  X,  are  fo  applied,  they  will  be 
in  equilibrio.     It  is  plain  that  this  demtnitratfcn  may 


intervention  of  a  folid  body  (or  rather  when  a  folid  body  be  extended  to  any  number  of  forces. 
IS   in  equilibrium  between   two  external  forces),  thefe         We  may  ju(t  remark  by  the  bye,  that  if  three  forces 

forces  are  equ  il  and  oppofite  ;  for   the  force  A  is  in  are   thus   in   equilibrio,  they  are   afting  in  one  plane  ; 

fa<fl  in  immediate  equilibrium  with  the  oppofite  forces  and,   if  they  are  not  parallel,  they   are  really  direded 

ext'rted  by  the  particles  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  is  to  one  point :   fcr  any  one  of  them  mufl  be  equal  and 

therefore  equal  and  oppofite  to  the  force  relulting  from  oppofite  to  the  equivalent  of  the   other  two  ;  and  this 

the  combination  of  all  the   forces   which  connedl' that  equivalent  is  the  diagon.il  of  a  parallelogram,  of  which 


particle  with  the  feries  of  particles  immediately  adjoin- 
ing. Thi^  refulting  force  may  with  propriety  be  called 
the  equivalent  of  the  forces  from  the  combination  of 
which  it  refults.     The  ufe  of  this  teim  will  a;reatlv  ab- 


the  other  two  are  the  fide?,  and  the  diagonal  and  fides 
of  any  parallelogram  are  in  one  plane;  and  fmce  they 
are  in  one  plane,  and  any  one  of  tJiem  is  in  equilibrio 
with  the  equivalent  of  the  other  two,  it  mult  pals  thro' 


breviate  language.  TLisfiift  f>t  of  cnnncifting  forces  the  fame  point  with  that  equivalent,  that  is,  through 
confiftsof  a  number  rf  diftin<fl  forces  correfponding  to  the  point  of  concourfe  of  the  other  two. 
each  particle  of  the  feries,  and  each  force  has  an  equal  Thefe  very  finiple  propofitions  are  the  foundation  of 
and  oppofite  force  correfponding  to  it :  therefore  the  the  whole  theory  of  Italics,  and  render  it  a  very  fimple 
compound  f>rce  by  which  the  tirft  feries  of  panicles  branch  of  mechanical  fcience.  It  has  been  made  ab- 
aci'; on  th.it  to  which  the  extern.il  force  A  is  applied,  is  flrufc  by  our  very  attempts  to  fimpiify  it.  Many  eia- 
cqual  and  oiipiflte  to  the  crmp-  und  force  which  con-  borate  treatifes  have  been  written  on  the  fundamental 
necis  this  fiiit  feries  with  tlie  next  feries.  And  the  property  of  the  lever,  and  in  them  all  it  has  been 
fame  thing  mu:\  be  faid  of  each  fucceeding  feries  of  thought  next  to  an  infuperable  difficulty  to  demonftiate 
particles,  till  we  come  at  lall  to  the  particle  to  which  the  equilibrium  of  a  flraight  lever  when  the  parallel 
the  exltrnal  force  B  is  immediately  applied.  The  force  forces  are  inverfely  as  their  ditiances  from  the  ful- 
cxerted  by  this  particle  is  equal  and  oppofite  to  that  ex-  crum. 

ternal  force;   audit  is  equal  to   the   compound  force        We  think  the  demonflrations  of  Archimedes,  Fonfe- 

cxei'ed   by  the   fecond  feries  oi'  particles  on  that  fide  ;  nex,  D'Alembert,  and  Hamilton,  extremely  ingenious ; 

therefore    the  forces    A  and   B  are  equal  and  oppo-  but  they  only  bring  the  mind   into  fuch  a  Itate  of  con- 

fi-c-  ception   that  it  cannot  refufe   the  truth  of  the  propoli- 

It  refults  fri>m  this  propofition,  that  luhcn  any  twmbcr  tion  ;  and,  except  Mr  Hamilton's,  they  labour  under 

of  external  foncs  a'c  appied  to  a  folid  body,  and  it  is   in  the  difadvnntage  of  being  applicable  only  to  conimen- 

eqiililiio  leliuen  ihem,  ihcy  are  fuch  as  -would  be  in  equi-  furahlc  dillances  and  forces.      Mr   Vince's,   in  the  Phi- 

lihri    if  theywcre  all  alplicd  t'l  one  p'inl.     Let  the  forces  lofophical  Tranfti(51;ons  for  1794,  is  the  molt  ini;enious 

oh.y  bV,,  fC,    (fig.    2.),  be  apphed  to  three   panicles  of  them  all ;  and  it  is  wonderlul  that  it  has  not  occurred 

of  the  i.lid  body.     Therefore  a  A    is   immediately   in  long  ago.     The  dllliculty  in  them  all  has  arilen  from 
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equifibrl'im  with  an  equal  and  opp  fite  force  A  «,  re- 
fuliiag  from  'he  c'mi)o(ition  of  the  force  AD,  which 
crnn.->.^s  the  panicles  A  and  B,  and  the  force  AE 
•which  connefls  A  with  C.  In  like  manner  i  B  is  irr,- 
inediately  in  equilibrio  with  B  ,8,  the  equivalent  of  the 


forces  BF  and  BG  ;  and  <:  C  is  in  immediate  equilibrio    culty  would  have  vaniflied 


the  attempt  to  finipllt'y  the  matter  by  conlideiing  a  le- 
ver as  an  inflexible  flraight  line.  Had  it  been  taken 
out  of  this  abllratfl  form,  and  conlidercd  as  what  it 
really  is,  a  natural  body,  of  fome  fize,  having  its  par- 
ticles conneiflcd  by  equal  and  oppofite  forces,  all  diffi- 


That 
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Rotation. 


That  we  may  apply  thefe  propnfuions  to  explain  the   Cc.     Alfo  let  «  he  the  number  of  eq.ml  nartlcl-s    rr    R^'^-'o"- 
motioa  of  rotation,  we  inull  recollea  an  unqiieftionable    the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  body.       Then  m  gVw  11  '""'"''*' 

^•''P/'f^"  the  quantity  of  motion  produced  by  this  force 
and  is  a  proper  meafurc  of  ' 


*S 


propofitiou  in  dynamics,  that  the  force  which  produces 
any  motion  is  equil  and  oppofite  to  the  force  whch 
would  prevent  it,  when  applied  in  the  fame  place  and  in 
the  fame  line,  or  which  would  extinguilh  it  in  the  fame 
time  in  which  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  produced.  There- 
fore the  foice  which  is  excited  and  made  to  a<5l  on  any 
particle  of  a  bo.iy,  by  the  action  of  an  extern.-il  force  on 
anotlier  particle,  lo  as  to  caufj  it  to  move  round  an  axis, 
is  equal  and  oppofite  to  the  force  which,  when  applied 
to  that  particle  in  the  oppolite  direftion,  would  be  in 
equilibrio  with  the  external  force. 

The  only  diftinift  notion  we  can  form  of  the  magni- 
tude of  any  moving  force  is  the  quantity  of  motion 
which  it  can  produce  by  aifting  unif  >rmly  during  fome 


...  "t  as  a  moving  force;  for 

Cxi  IS  twice  the  fpace  defcribed  during  the  given  time 
with  an  uniformly  accelerated  motion. 

But  fince  the  body  cannot  move  any  way  but  round 
the  axis  pailint^  through  C,  the  centre  G  will  begin  t6 
move  with  the  velocity,  and  in  the  direilion,  GH  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  CG  (n''  2.)  And  any  particle  A 
can  only  move  in  the  direftion  AL.  perpendicular  to 
CA.  Moreover,  the  velocities  of  tJie  different  particles 
are  as  their  radii  veftores  ;  and  CG  is  adually  equal  to 
the  line  GH,  which  exprtffes  the  velocity  of  a  particla 
m  C.  Therefore  CA  will  in  like 
velocity  of  the  p.irticle   A. 


ke  manner  exprefs  the 
If  A  exprefs  its  quantity- 


given  time.      Ihis  will  be  had  by  knowing  the  velocity  of  matter,  A-CA  will  exprefs  its  quantity  of  motion 

which  It  will  produce  in  a  body  of  known  bulk.     Thus  and  will  reprefent  the  force  which  would  produce  it  bir 

we  know  that  the  weight  of  ten   pounds  of  matter  ad-  afling  uniformly  during  the  moment  of  time, 
ing  on  it  for  a  fecond  will  caufe   it  to  fall  16  feet  with 
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And  of  the 
quantity 
and  effort 
of  rotatory 
xnutions. 


an  uniformly  accelerated  motion,  and  will  leave  it  in  a 
ftate  fuch  that  it  would  move  on  for  ever  at  the  rate  of 
32  feet  in  a  fecond  ;  which  we  call  communicating  the 
velocitv  of  32  feet  per  fecond.  In  the  fame  manner, 
the  beft  way  of  acquiring  a  diftinft  conception  of  the 
rotatory  effort  of  a  moving  force,  is  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  rotatory  motion  which  it  can  produce  by 
a<fling  uniformly  during  fome  known  time. 

Let  a  folid  body  turn  round  an  axis  parting  through 
the  point  C  (fig.  3.)  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  this 
figure.  Let  this  rotation  be  fuppofed  to  be  produced 
by  an  external  force  afting  in  the  direflion  FP.  Let 
this  force  be  fuch,  that  if  the  body  were  free,  that  is, 
unconnefted  with  any  axis  fupported  by  fixed  points, 
it  would,  by  afling  uniformly  during  a  fmall  moment  of 
time,  caufe  its  centre  of  gravity  G  (a)  to  defcribe  a 
line  of  a  certain  length  parallel  to  FP.  This  we  know 
to  be  the  effect  of  a  moving  force  adling  on  any  folid 
body  in  free  fpace.  The  centre  of  gravity  will  always 
defcribe  a  ftraight  line.  Other  particles  may  chance  to 
move  differently,  if  the  body,  befides  its  progrelfive  mo- 
tion, has  alfo  a  motion  of  rotation,  as  is  generally  the 
cafe.  Draw  GI  parallel  to  FP,  and  make  GI  to  GC 
as  the  velocity  which  the  external  force  would  commu- 
nicate to  the  centre  of  the  body  (if  moving  freely,  im- 
connefled  with  a  fupported  axis),  to  the  velocity  which 
it  communicates  to  it  in  the  fame  time  round  the  axis 
Vol.  XVI. 


We  exprefled  the  external  motlng  force  by  m.GI. 
part  of  it  is  employed  in  exciting  the  force  A'CA, 
which  urges  the  particle  A.  In  order  to  difcovcr  what 
part  of  the  external  force  is  neceifary  fbr  this  purpofe, 
draw  CP  perpendicular  to  FP.  The  preceding  obfer- 
vations  fhow  us,  that  the  force  wanted  at  A  is  equal 
to  the  force  which,  when  applied  at  P  in  the  direflion 
FP,  would  balance  the  force  A-CA  applied  to  A  in  the 
direaion  LA.  Therefore  (by  the  property  of  the  le- 
ver ACP,  which  is  impelled  at  right  angles  at  A  and 
P)  we  mull  have  CP  to  CA  as  the  force  A-CA  to 
the  balancing  prelfure,  which  muft  be  exerted  at  P,  or 
at  any  point  in  the  line  FP.  This  prelfure  is  therefore 
A-CA-CA  ACA' 
pp or  ~7Tp — •       -"^  ^^   ^°°^  w.GI  for  the 

meafure  of  the  whole  external  force,  GI  being  the  ve- 
locity which  it  would  communicate  to  tlie  whole  body 
moving  in  free  fpace,  we  may  take  Gi  for  the  velocity 
which  would  be  communicated  to  the  whole  body  by 

A-CA' 
the  preffure ,  and    then  this   preffure    will  be 

properly  expreffed  by  mGi.  In  like  manner  m.ii  may 
exprefs  the  portion  of  the  external  force  employed  in 
communicating  to  another  particle  B  the  motion  which 
it  acquires  ;  and  fo  on  with  refpe<5l  to  all  the  particles 
of  the  body. 

It  mull  be  defirable  to  fee  the  manner  in  which  the 
3  S  force* 


id 


(a)  We  take  this  term  in  its  ufual  fenfe,  as  expreffing  that  point  where  the  fum  of  the  equal  gravitations  of 
each  particle  may  be  fuppofed  uiiited.  It  is  by  no  means  (though  commonly  fuppofed)  the  point  where  the 
equivalent  of  the  real  gravitations  of  the  particles  may  be  fuppofed  to  aifl,  and  to  produce  the  lame  motion  as 
when  acting  on  each  panicle  feparately.  It  is  this  point  only  when  all  the  panicles  gravitate  alike,  and  in  pa- 
rallel directions.  If  the  body  were  near  the  centre  of  the  earth  for  inftance,  the  gravitations  of  the  different 
particles  would  neither  be  nearly  equal  nor  in  parallel  lines  ;  and  the  place  of  its  real  centre  of  gravity,  on  which 
the  equivalent  of  Its  whole  gravitation  may  be  fuppofed  to  aft,  would  be  very  different  from  G.  Were  we  to 
denominate  the  point  G,  as  ufually  determined,  by  its  mathematical  properties,  we  would  call  it  the  centre  or 
POSITION  i  becaufe  its  diflance  from  any  plane,  or  its  polition  with  relpeft  to  any  plane,  is  the  average  dillance 
and  polition  of  all  the  particle?.  I'he  true  defignation  of  G  is  "  the  point  through  which  if  any  plain  -j.-hctever 
be  made  pafs,  and  if  perpendiculars  to  this  plane  be  drawn  from  every  particle,  the  fum  of  all  the  perpendicu- 
l.irs  on  one  fide  of  this  plane  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  all  the  perpendiculars  on  the  other  fide." 

If  we  were  to  denominate  G  by  its  mechanical  properties,  we  would  call  it  the  centre  of  inerti.\  ;  for  this 
is  equal  in  every  particle,  and  in  the  fame  direi.1ion  :  and  it  is  not  in  confequcnce  of  gravity,  but  of  inertia,  that 
tie  body  defcribes  with  the  point  G  a  line  parallel  to  FP.     Wc  wi(h  this  remark  to  be  kept  in  mind. 
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feive,  that  this  other  demonftration  is  nothing  but  the  de-  Rotation, 
nionllratiun  by  the  lever  exp;incied  into  its  own  ele- 
ments. Having  once  made  all  our  readers  fenlible  of 
this  internal  procefr.  ot  the  excitement  and  operation  of 
the  forces  which  connect  the  particles,  we  fliall  not  again 
have  recourfe  to  it. 

It  is  evident  that  the  fum  of  all  the  forces  g  F,  or 
m  .  Gi,  mull  be  equal  to  the  whole  moving  force  ni  .  GI. 
tliat  III .  V  p  may  be  =  m  .  GI.     That  is,  we  mull  have 

'"•  GI  =7—. 


ROT  [ 

Routior.   forces  are  really  concerned  in  giving  motion  to  the  dit- 
''"'^^  "— '  ferent  particles. 

Suppofc  the  euernal  force  to  aa  immediately  on 

llie  external  particle  V.     Tlie  line  FC  connefling  this 

particle  with  the  axis  in  C   is  either  ftretchcd  or  com- 

prell'ed   bv  the  etToit  of  giving  motion   to   a  remote 

partic'.e    A.     It   ii   plain    that,    in  the    circumftanccs 

leprefented  in  the  figure,  the  line  FC   is  comprefled, 

and  the  axis  is  pullied   by   it  againft    its   fupports  m 

the   dircaion  C«  ;  and  the    body    mull,  c"  this  ac-    ^^^^  qj  —JjJ^^^.  „r,  becaufe  CP  is  given  when  the 

count,  refill   in   the  oppotite  direaion  !•  /      Ihe  par-  CP 

tide  A  is  dragged  out  of  its  pofition,  and  made  to  bi-    pofition  of  the  line  FP  is   given,  we   muft  have  m  ,  GI 

gin  its  motion  in  the   direaion  AL  perpendicul.tr  to    _/A^CA_'    where  both  A  and  CA  are  variable  quanti- 

AC.     This  cannot  be,  unlels  by  the  connection  ot  the  q^  ^ 

two  lines  AC,  AF.     A  rehfts  by  its  inertia,  and  there-    ties. 

fi-re  both  AC  and  AF  are  llretched  by  dragging  it  in- 
to motion.     By  this   refulance  the  line  AC  tends   to 

contraa  itfelf  again,    and    it  pulls   C  in  the  direaion 

Cc,  and    A  in  the   direaion    An ;  and    if  we   take  Cc 

to  rcprefent  the  aaion  on  C,    A  a  nuift  be  taken  equal 

to   it.  In  hke  manner   AF   is   ftretched  and  tends    to 

contraa,  pulling  F  in  the  direction  F  $  and  A   in  the 

direaion  A  «  with  equal  forces.    Thus  the  particle  A  is 

pulled  in  the  dircaions  A  a  and  A«  ;   the  pirticle  F  is 

pulled  in  the  direaion  F  <? ,  and  puflied  in  the  direaion 

F/;  and  C  is  pulled  in  the   direaion  Cc,  and  pulhed  in 

thedireaionCx  ,  A  aand  Aahave  produced  their  equi- 
valent AL,   by  which  A  is  dragged  into  motion  ;  T  f 

and  F  «  produce  their  equivalent  Fj  by   which  the  ex- 

ternal  force  is  refifted,  and  Vg  is  equal  and  oppofite  to 

m  .  G  i  ;  the  forces  Cc  and  Cx  produce   their  equiv.alent 

C  dhy  which  the  axis  is  preifed  on  its  fupports,  and  this  is 

refilled  by  an  equal  and  oppofite  reaaion  of  the  fupports 

in  the  direaion  J  C.  The  forces  therefore  which  ex- 
cite in  the  body  the  motion    A.AL    are  both  external, 

viz.  the  impelling  force ^  F,  and  the   fupporting  force 

JC.  AL  therefore  is  not  only  the  immediate  equiva- 
lent of  Ad  and  A«,   but  alfo   the  remote  equivalent  of 

g  F  and  rf  C.  We  may  therefore  afcertain  the  propor- 
tion of_j  F(tliatis,of  m.G;)  to  AL  (that  is,  of  A.AC), 
independent  of  the  property  of  the  lever.  _^F  is  to 
AL  in  the  ratio  compounded  of  the  ratios  of^F  to  Fa 
cr  A*,  and  of  Aa  to  AL.  But  we  fli.iU  obtain  it 
more  eafily  by  confidcring  ^  F  as  tlie  equivalent  of  AL 
and  JC  By  what  has  been  denionftrated  above,  the  di- 
reaions,  of  the  three  forces  ^  F,  AL,  and  c/C  mull 
meet  in  one  point  E,  and  g  F  muft  be  equal  to  the  dia- 
gonal t  E  of  the  parallelogram  E  c  /  t,  of  which  the 
fides  £<■,£!  are  refpeaively  equal  to  AL  and  dC. 
Now  /  E  is  tn  Ef  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  /  f  E  to  the 
line  <jf  die  angle  Eie,  that  is,  as  the  line  of  CEA  to 
the  fine  of  CEP,  that  is,  as  C.'\  to  CP,  as  we  have  already 
demonilrated  by  the  property  of  the  lever.  We  prefer- 
red that  demondration  as  tlic  lliorteft,  and  as  abundantly 
f.imiliar,  and  as  congenial  with  the  general  mechanilm 
of  rotatory  motions.  And  the  inieiligeni  reader  will  ob- 


This  equation  gives  us  m  .  GI.CP  rzyA.CA'.  Now 
we  leai  n  in  mechanics  that  the  energy  of  any  force  ap- 
plied to  a  lever,  or  its  power  of  producing  a  motion 
round  the  fulcrum,  in  oppofition  to  any  reliilance  what- 
ever, is  expreifed  by  the  produa  of  the  force  by  the 
perpendicular  drawn  irom  the  fulcrum  on  the  line  of 
its  direaion.  Therefore  we  may  call  m  .  Gl.CPlhe  mo- 
mentum (b),  energy,  or  rotatory  effort,  of  the  force 
ni .  GI.  And  in  like  manner/ A. CA"  is  the  fum  of 
the  momei.ta  of  all  the  particles  of  the  body  in  aaual 
rotation  ;  and  as  this  rotation  required  the  momen- 
tum III  .  Gl.CPto  produce  it,  this  momentum  b.»lances, 
and  therefore  may  exprefs  the  energy  of  all  the  refin- 
ances made  by  the  inertia  of  the  particles  to  this  mo- 
tion of  rotation.  Ory  A.CA'  may  exprefs  it.  Or, 
take  p  to  reprefent  the  quantity  of  matter  in  any  par- 
ticle, and  r  to  repiefent  its  radius  veaor,  or  didance 
from  the  axis  of  rotation,  y^.;*  will  exprefs  the  momen- 
tum of  inertia,  and  tlie  equilibrium  between  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  exteinal  force  H)  .  G  I,  aaing  in  the 
direaion  FP,  and  the  combined  momenta  of  the  iner- 
tia of  all  the  particles  ot  the  whirling  body,  is  ex- 
prefled  by  the  equation  w  .  G  I  .  CP  =/  A  .  CA',  = 
Jpr'-.  The  ufual  way  of  Undying  elementary  mechanics 
gives  us  the  habit  of  afiociaiing  the  word  equilibrium 
with  a  (late  of  reft  ;  and  this  has  made  our  knowledge 
fo  inipertea.  But  there  is  the  f.ime  equilibrium  of  the 
aaual  immediate  prelfures  when  motion  enfues  from 
tlie  aftion.  When  a  weight  A  defcendlng  raifes  a 
fmaller  weight  B  by  means  of  a  thread  palling  over  a 
pulley,  the  thread  is  equally  llretched  between  the  aa- 
ing and  refifting  weights.  The  ftrain  on  this  thread 
is  undoubtedly  the  immediate  moving  iorce  aaing  on 
B,  and  the  immediate  refifting  force  aaing  on  A. 

The  fame  equation  gives  us  GI  :z  -' 

_    IP 


Now  GI :  QQ.-  JJ- 


CP 


CP 

CG,=//. 
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.  CG  ;  but   CG  reprefents    the    velocity  of  the  centre- 
Hence  we  derive  this  I'undamental  propofitiony"/  .  r  * 

:  m 


{  h)  The  w.'.rd  momeii/inn  Is  very  careltfsly  ufed  by  our  mech  inical  writer?.  It  is  frequently  employed  to  exprefs 
the  produa  of  the  quantity  of  matter  and  velocity,  that  is,  the  quantity  of  motion  ;  and  it  is  alfo  ufed  (with  (Iria 
prf.pricty  of  language)  to  exprefs  the  pnwcr,  energy,  or  efficacy  of  a  force  to  produce  motion  in  the  circum- 
ftanccs in  wliich  it  aas.  We  wifti  to  confine  it  to  this  ufe  .alone.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  adhered  rigidly  to  this 
employment  of  tlie  term  (indeed  no  man  exceeds  him  in  precifion  of  expreffinn),  even  when  he  ufed  it  to  ex- 
pnfs  the  quantity  of  motion :  for  in  ihefe  inftances  the  energy  of  this  quantity  of  motion,  as  modified  by  the 
circumftanccs  of  its  action,  was  always  in  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  motion. 
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Rotation.  :  m  .  CP.  CG  =  GI  :  CG  ;  or,  lliat/./> .  >=  is  to  m  . 
CP  .  CG  as  ihe  velocity  of  the  body  moving  frctly  to 
the  velocity  of  tiie  centre  of  gravity  rounJ  the  axis  of 
rotation. 


20         Therefore  the  velocity  of  the  centre  is  =_ 


»3 


»4 


The  velocity  of  any  point  B  is  = 


//>■'■■ 
GI.  CP. 


CB 
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Ratio  of 
the  rtfift- 
ancc  of 
a  quintity 
of  matter 
to  amotion 
of  rotation. 
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tion  01  motion  among  whirling  bodlis   the  fame  qnan-  R'>'n'-nn 
t'ty  of  whirling  motion  is  prelei  veJ.  w-v-^ 

'I'liis  IS  a  propofiiion  of  ilie  utmoft  importance  in 
pKiclic;il  mechanic?,  and  may  indeed  be  confidered  as 
the  lundamtntal  propofition  with  refpcfl  to  all  macliiivj. 
ot  the  ntatory  kind  when  peifoiming  \fork  ;  that  i^, 
of  all  machines  which  derive  their  eflicacy  from  levers 
or  wheels.  There  is  a  valuable  fet  of  experiments  by 
Mr  Smeaton  in  the  Philof(.phlcal  Tranf.iaions,  Vo- 
lume LXVr.  which  fully  confirm  it.  We  lliall 
give  an  example  by  and  by  of  ihe  utility  of  the 
propofition,  ihowing  how  exceedingly  impcrfea  the 
ufual  theories  of  mechanics  are  which  do  not  proceed 
on  this  principle. 

With  rtfpea  to  the  general  propofition  from  which 
all  thefe  deduaions  have  been  made,  we  muft  obferve, 
that  the  dcmonftration  is  not  redriifled  to  the  time  ne- 
celfary  f.ir  caufing  each  particle  todcfcribe  an  arch  equal 
to  the  radius  vcAot.  We  atfumcd  the  radius  veaor  as 
the  mealure  of  the  velocity  merely  to  fimplify  the  nota- 
tion. Both  the  progreffive  motion  of  the  free  body 
and  the  rotation  of  the  whirling  body  aie  uniformly  ac- 
celerated when  we  fuppofe  the  external  force  to  aft  uni- 
formly during  any  time  whatever;  and  the  fpaces  defcri- 
bed  by  each  motion  in  the  fame  time  are  in  a  conftant 
ratio.  Tlie  formulse  may  theiet'oie  with  equal  propriety 
reprefent  the  momentary  accelerations  in  the  different 
cales. 

It  muft  alfo  be  obferved,  that  it  Is  not  necefTary  to  Allth/par 
fuppofe  that  all  the  particles  of  the  body  are  in  one  ticl;.»ol  a 
plane,  and  that  the  moving  force  ads  in  a  line  FP  ly-  l""Jy  n 
ing  alfo  in  this  plane.  This  was  tacitly  allowed,  merely 
to  make  the  preftnt  invelligation  (whicli  is  addrefll-d 
chiefly  to  the  praclical  mechanic)  more  familiar  and 
eafy.  The  equilibrium  between  the  force  A  x  CA, 
which  is  immediately  urging  the  particle  A,  and  tl)e 
force  m.Gi  employed  at  P  or  F,  in  order  to  excite  that 
force  at  A  would  have  been  precifely  the  f.tme  although 
the  lines  AC  and  FP  had  been  in  different  planes,  pro- 
vided only  that  thcfe  planes  were  parallel.  This  is 
known  to  every  perfon  in  the  leaft  acquainted  witli  the 
wheel  and  axle.  But  if  the  external  moving  force  does 
not  act  in  a  plane  paiailcl  to  the  circ'es  of  rotation 
of  tiie  different  particles,  it  mult  be  re.olved  into  two 
a   given  quantity  of  matter    '""■"'»  one  of  which  is   perpeudicular  to  thefe  planes 

or  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  the  other  lying 
in  a  plane  of  rotation.  And  it  is  this  hft  only  the 
we  confider  as  the  moving  force  ;  the  other  tends  merely 
topulh  the  body  in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  but  has  no 
tendency  to  turn  it  round  that  axis.  When  we  come 
to  confider  tlie  rotation  of  a  body  perfectly  free,  it  will 
be  necelfary  to  attend  particularly  to  this  circiimftance. 
But  there  are  fevcral  important  mechanical  propofitions 
which  do  not  rc<|uirc  this. 

The  motion  of  any  body  is  ellimated  by  that  of  its  Thc.o- 
centrc  cf  gravity,  as  is  well  known.  The  ditfcrence  tioa  of  a 
between  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  a  free  body  and  ^"'   "^"'- 

the  motion  of  the   centre  of  a  body  turning  round   an  """''  l"/ 

-  .  -   _    ci-  1  •  1    .1      that  of 


This  fraftlnn  reprefents  the  length  of  the  arch  de- 
fcribed  by  the  point  B  in  the  fame  time  that  the  body 
unconnefted  with  any  fixed  poiiits  would  have  defcri- 
bed  GI. 

Therefore  the  angular  velocity  ('he  arch  divided  by 

,.      ,  m.Gl.CV 

the  radius)  common  to  the  whole  body  is=  — ;r-— : 

//"■■ 
It  may  be  here  afked,  how  this  fraflion  can  exprefs  an 
angle  !  It  evidently  expreffes  a  number  ;  for  both  the 
numerator  and  denominator  are  of  the  fame  dimenfions, 
namely,  furfaces.  It  therefore  exprelfes  the  portion  of 
the  radius  which  is  equal  to  the  arch  meafuring  the 
angle,  fuch  as  -!-,  y,  -f-,  &c.  And  to  have  this  angle  in 
degrees,  we  have  only  to  recolleft  that  the  radius  is  = 
57,2958- 

This  angular  velocity  will  be  a  maximum  when  the 
axis  of  rotation  pali'es  through  the  centre  of  gravity  G. 
For  draw  from  any  particle  A  the  line  A  a'  perpendi- 
cular to  CG.  and  join  AG.  Then  CA'  =  GA'  -f 
CG'  =:=:  2  CG  X  G  a.  Therefore /C A'  =/G  A'  -f 
/CG^  ^:±^/2  CG  X  Ga,  =/GA'  +  m.  CG'  =±= 
fzCG  X  G  a.  Bur,  by  the  nature  of  the  centre  of 
gravity,  the  fum  of  all  the  -f-  G  a  is  equal  to  that  of 
all  the  — G  a;  and  therefore  zzt^f  2  GC  X  G  a  is  no- 
thing ;  and  therefore/CA'  =/GA'      +   m   .  CG' 

Therefore/CA'  or//,  r'  is  fmalleft,  :ind    "  '        \_  ■ 

is  greateft  when  m  .  CG'  is  nothing,  or  when  CG  is 
nothing  ;  th.il  is,  when  C  and  G  coincide. 

The  abfolute  quantity  of  motion  in  the  whirling  bo- 
dy,  or   the  fum   of  the  motions  of  all  its  particles,  is 
M  .  GI  .CP.  />.  r 
J- — J-" .     For  the  motion  of  each  particle  is 

m.  GI  .CP./r-. 


necilTarily 
fuppipftd  in 
one  plant . 


The  refiftance  which 
makes  to  a  motion  of  rotation  is  proportional  to  //>  r 
For  this  mull  be  meafured  by  the  forces  which  mull  be 
limilarly  applied  in  order  to  give  it  the  ftme  angular 
motion  or  angular  velocity.  'J'hus  let  one  external 
force  be  m  .  GI,  and  tlie  other  m.  >/.— Let  both  be  ap- 
plied at  the  dlAance  CP.  Let  /■  be  the  radius  veftor 
in  the  one  body,  and  p   in  the  otiier  ;  now  the  angular 

,     ..      m.Gl.CP  m.y.CP 

velocities  — -; — — —  and  — ~—i — are  equal  by  fuppo- 
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GI :  m  .  yizzjpr^  '•Jpi'- 

As  in  the  communication  of  motion  to  bodies  in  free 
fpace  a  giren  force  always  produces  the  fame  cfu.mtity 

of  motion  ;  fo  in  the  communication  of  motion  to  bodies  axis,  is  evidently  owing  to  the  coiineai.n  wl^ch  the -1' 

obliged  to  turn  round  axes,  a  given  force,  applied  at  a  parts  of  the  body  have  with  this  axis,  and  to  the  ac- ,'f  travitv, 

given  diftance  from  the  axes,  always  produces  the  fame  tion  of  the  points  of  fupp^rt  on  this  axi^.     This  ac- &c. 

quantity  of  momentum.     Whence  it  may  eafily  be  de-  tion  mull  he  confidered  as  another  ex'ernal  force,  eom- 

ductd  (and  we   Ihill  do  it  afterwards),  that  as  in   the  bined  with  that  «hi^h  afts  on  the  particle  P,  and  theic- 

comniuaication  of  motion  among  free  bodies  the  fame  fore  muil  be  luch  as,  if  ci^mbined  with  it,  would  prn- 


quai.tity  ot  motion  is  preferved,  fo  in  the  commiiiiica-    Uuce  the  very  motion 


which  we  obfcrvc. 
3S2 


'Ihat 


IS,    It 

we 
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Koti'iou.   we  iiicpofe  the  bcdy  unconncacd  wiih  any  fixeJ  points,  Suppcle  a  line  laid  over  a  pulley,  and  a  pound  weight  ^^^1;^^ 
\^r>r^^  l,m  as  having  ils  axis  acted  on  hy  the  fame  forces  which   at   one  end  of  it,  and  ten  pounds  at  the  other;  the 
ihefe  points  eiert,  the  bidy  would  turn  as  we  obferve  prelTure  of  die  axis  on  its  fupport  is  eleven  pounds,  ac- 
it  to  do,  the  axis  remaining  at  reft.  cording  to  the  ufual  rule  ;  whereas  we  fhall  tind  it  only 

to  Therefore  join  I  and  H,  and  complete  the  parallelo-   3  ,>•     For,  if  we  call  the  radius  of  the  puUy  i,  the 

pram  GIHK.     It  is  plain  that   m.  GK  mult  reprefent  momentum  of  the  moving  force  is  10  x  1  —  i  X  1.  = 
the  forces  exerted  by  the  axis  on  the  fixed  punts.  9  ;  and  the  momentum  ot  inertia  is  10  X  1'  +  i  X  l' 

Iftlierefore  GI  iliould  coincide  witli  GH,  and  the  (n°  18.)  =  11.  Therefore  the  angular  velocity  is  t't- 
'°  point  I  with  the  point  H,  the  force  GK  vaniihes,  and  But  the  dillance  CG  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the 
the  body  U^int  to  turn  round  C,  without  exerting  axis  of  motion  is  aUo  ,?,-,  beciufe  we  may  fuppofe  the 
any  prelfure  on  the  points  of  fupport;  and  the  initial  two  weights  in  contact  with  the  circumference  of  the 
mc  t.on  is  the  fame  as  if  the  bcdy  were  free.  Or,  the  pulley.  Therefoie  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
axis  at  C  i--  then  a  fpontaneous  axis  of  converfion.  is  A.  X  tt.  =  vtt  of  its  natural  velocity.     It  is  there- 

That  this  may  be  the  cafe,  it  is  neceifary,  in  the  fore  diminilhed  A"t  by  tlie  figure  of  the  axis  of  the  pul- 
firft  place,  that  die  external  force  ait  in  a  diredliou  ley,  and  the  1 1  pounds  prefs  it  widi  /tt  of  dicir  weight 
perpendicular  to   CG  ;  for  GI   is  always    parallel  to    that  is,  with  3 t",  pounds.  _  ^^ 

IP  :  it  being  a  leading  propofition  in  dynamics,  that        Since  all  our  machines  confill  of  inert  matter,  which  Of  know- 
when  a  moving  force  acts  on  any  part  whatever  of  a    requires  force  to  put  it  in  modon,  or  to  Hop  it,  or  to  ingthc 
folid  body,  unconnefted    widi    fixed  points,  the  centre    change  its  motion,  it  is  plain  that  fome  of  our  natural  momcn- 
of  gravity  will  proceed   in  a  ftraight  line  parallel  to   power  is  expended  in  producing  this  efFeft  ;  and  fince '"".^  °^ '"" 
the   direction  of  diat  force.      In  the  next    place   GH   the  principles  of  equilibrium  only  ftate  the  proportion  "  " ' 

m.GI.CP.CG   between  the  power  and  refiftance  which  will  preferve 
mud  be  equal  to  GI ;  that  is,  (n"  21)         j—^  the  machine  at  reft,  our  knowledge  of  the   a.5lual  per- 
CP.  CG                                     fpr'    formance  of  a  machine  is    imperfedl,   unlefs  we  know- 
is  equal  to  GI,  or J — : =  I,  and  CP  =   '  ^.-■-  how  much  of  our  power  is  thus  employed.     It  is  only 

■' °  ^      J  '  the  remainder  which  can  be  Hated  in  oppofidon  to  the 

jv  The  equation  CP  =       p^  gives  us  m  .  CG  .  CP    refiftance  oppofed  by  the  work.     This  renders  it  pro- 

,.      ^.      "'„       .  ,  ,   „        >     per  to  give  fome  eeneral  propofitions,  which  enable  us 

=  ^V>  ^rf/'  •  S^  •   ^^"'  "  ^^'  '\°'''"  il      r^^'    '"  co4"te  this  ulth  eafe!^  „ 

!-f^A\^  ~r{^  n^  \"'n'^nn  ^^^'^^"l^  It  would  be  very  convenient,  for  inftance,  to  know  Andconfe- 
^^  ■  0:  -.T  "'■  WX~^'^'  ^'  *-*-"=  '"•  *-^  fome  point  in  which  we  might  fuppofe  the  whole  rota-  qusntlythe 
CP  —  C<:-).  =  "'  :  CG  .  GP.      Tneretore  we  have  ^j-^,^^  machine  concentrated  ;  becaufe  then  we  force necef- 

(for  another  determination  of  die   point    of  impulfe  P   could  at  once  tell  what  the  momentum  of  its   inerda  is,  ^">"° 

^Wa=^''"  '  '"^  ""^  ~    ^""^  ''■''^^  ^°'"  "'^  """'^  "PP'^'  ^°  '""^  impelled  point  of ";;'"""" 

^       5L'.     This  is   generally   the  moft  eafily  obtain-   ''^e  machine,  in  order  to  move  it  with  the  defired  velo- 
m  .  CG  c  /  j,|jy 

ed,  the  mathematical  fituation  of  the  centre  of  gravity        LetS,  fig.  3.  be  this  point  of  a  body  turning  round 

being  well  known.  the  fupported  axis  paffing  dirough  C  ;  that  is,  let   S 

A7    D  -iiru— r>D  _    /i^^'       ...^  n,.,ii   „i,..,,„  1 „   be  fuch  a  point,  that  if  all  the  matter  of  the  body  were 

,2  N.  B.  When  CP  =  — Tv^j  ^e  'nail  alvTays  have       n  a  j  .u  r  v  j      .  d     n         j        .1 

■5'  m.CLr  ■*  collected  there,    a  force  applied    at  r  will   produce  the 

the  velocity  of  the  centre  the  fame   as  if  the  body  were  fame  angular  velocity  as  it  would  if  applied  at  the  fame 

free,  but  diere  will  always  be  a  prelfure  on  the  points  point  of  the  body  having  its  natural  form. 
«)f  fupport,  unlefs  FP  be  alfo  perpendicular   to  CG.       The  whole  matter  being  colleded  at  S,  the  expreflion 

In  other  pofitii>ns  of  FP  the  prelfure  on  the  axis,  or  m .  GI .  CP  m.  GI.CP 

on  its  points  of  fupport,  will  be  ?«  .  GI  X  2  fm.  GCP.  ~~Tp7} °^  ''^^  angular  velocity  becomes     ^  _  ^  ^.^ 

AJvamaet  ,  ^.'  ''""^'^  '"1^  delirable  thing  in  our  machines  whi.ch,  („"  22.)  ;  and  ihefe  are  equal  by  fnppofition.     There- 
/  a  nihi-   ""^f '^'^  their  etncacy  from  a  rotatory  motion,  to  apply  i—j- — j — 

liiuif;  or     ths  prelfures  aiifing  from  the  power  and  from  the  relift-  ioitfp  r^  —  m  .C  S',  and  CS  =;  ^^  J-EL ^ 

diminifh-    ance  oppofed  by  the  work  in  luch  a  manner  as  to  anni-        „,,  .        •0,1  "" 

ii.Rthc        Lilatc  or  diminilh  -his  prelfure  on   the  fupports  of  die        ^'^'^  P°'"'  ^  '^^^  '^""  '^^^'^'^  the  Centre  of  Gyra- 

prcfture  on  jj^jj  ^f  njotion.     Attention  to  this  theorem  will  point  '*"'""•     ,. 

'^'/"V  .    out  what  may  be  done;  and  it  is  at  all  times  proper,  ,_  ^"  »  Imepr  llenderrod,  fuch  as  a  working  beam,  or 

ITotmo.  nay  neceifary,  to  know  what  are   the  prelfures  in   the  ^  ^P°^^  °*  ^  ""'^^'^  '"   ^  machine,  C  S  is  y^.;.  of 

tion,  points  of  fupport.     If  we  are  ignorant  of  this,  we  fhall  '^"g^'^-    . 

run  the  rillc  of  our  machine  failing  in  thc.fe  parts  ;  and        ^"  ^  '^''^'^  °'"  cyl'i^er,    fuch  as  the  folid  drum  of 

our  anxiety  to  prevent  this  will  make  us  load  it  with  I^^P'^^"'   CS  =  ^l  its  radius,  or  nearly  ^l-.     But  if 

needlcfs  and  illdifpofed  Arengdi.     In  the  ordinary  the-  "'"''"«  '0""^  one  of  us  diameters,  CS  =  4  radius, 

cries  of  machines,  deduced  entirely  from  die  principles  _  ^"  j'"^  periphery  of  a  circle,  or  rim  of  a  wheel,  C  S, 

of  equilibiium,  the  pre/Ture  on    the  points  of  fupport  —  ""aoius  nearly. 

(exclufive  of  what  proceeds  from  die  weightof  the  ma-  -    V  '^  '"/"  '^"""'^  ='  diameter,  CS  =  ^}  radius.     The 

chine  itfelf)  is  Hated  as  the  fame  as  if  the  moving  and  '"''f''"  "^  »  fphere,  or  a  thin  fpherical   fliell,    turning 

refilling  forces  were  applied  immediately  to  ihefe  points  round  a  diameter,  lias  CS  =   Vy  radius,  or  nearly  f 

in  their  own  direiflions.     But  diis  is  in  all  cafes  crrone-  or  J. 

cus ;  and,  in  cafes  of  fwift  motions,  it  is  greatly  fo.  We        A  Jblid  fphere  turning  round  a   diameter    has   CS 

may  be  convinced  of  this  by  a  very  Hmplc  inflancc.  =:  ■/f  radius,  or  nearly  ^\.     This  is  ufeful  in  the  pro- 
blem 


us 
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blem  of  the  preceffion  of  the  equinoxes.  We  may  ob- 
ferve  hy  the  way,  that  if  we  confider  tlie  whirling  body 
as  a  fyftem  of  fcveral  bodies  witli  rigid  or  inflexible  con- 
nexions, we  may  conuder  all  the  matter  of  each  of  thefe 
bodies  as  united  in  its  centre  of  gyration,  and  the  rota- 
tion of  the  whole  will  be  the  fame  ;  lor  this  does  not 

change  the  value  oi-'-f- — 

There  is  another  way  of  making  this  correftion  of 
the  motion  of  a  machine,  or  allowing  for  the  inertia  of 
the  machine  irfelt,  which  is  rather  fimpler  than  the  one 
now  given.  We  can  fuppofe  a  quantity  of  matter  col- 
leifled  at  the  point  to  which  the  moving  force  is  applied, 
fuch  that  its  inertia  will  oppofe  the  iaine  refiflance  to 
rotation  that  the  machine  does  in  its  natural  form.  Sup- 
pofe  the  moving  force  applied  at  P,  as  before,  and  that 
inftead  of  the  natural  form  of  the  body  a  quantity  of 

matter  zzIAL.,   coUefted  at   P ;    the    moving    force 

will  produce  the  fame  angular  velocity  as  on  the  body, 

in  its  natural  form.      For  the  angular  velocity  in  this 

m.GI  ■  CP  m.  GI.  CP 

cafe  muft  bey^  r'    ^p^  (n°22.),  which  is  =  y^  ;->     ' 

CP^' 
the  fame  as  before. 

A  point  O  may  be  found,  at  fuch  a  di  (lance  from  the 
axis,  that  if  all  the  matter  of  the  body  were  coUeifled 
there,  and  an  external  force  m  .  Gl  applied  to  it  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  or  an)  how  inclined  to  C  O,  it 
will  produce  the  fame  angular  velocity  as  when  applied 
to  the  centre  of  gravity  G,  with  the  fame  inclination 
to  the  line  C  G. 

In  this  cafe,  the  angular  velocity  muft  be 


G  I 
CO' 


m.CO" 
This  muft  be  equal  (by 


(n°  22.),  which  is  = 

fuppofition)  to  the  angular  velocity  where  the   fame 
force  m  .  G  1  is  applied  in  the  fame  inclination  to  G. — 

The  angular  velocity  in  this  cafe  muft  be  "  ' 
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Therefore   we   have 


GO 


Gl .  CG 
_/A.GA' 


GJ__r 

C0~" 
and  CO  =  ^'*- 


■  GI 

fP'-' 


CG 


and 


CO 


GI 


CG 


Alfo,  as  in  n°  31. 


Remark- 
able pro- 
pcrtieeof  it 


OT  .  CG 

This  point  O  has  fevcral  remarkable  properties. 

In  the  firll  place,  it  is  the  point  of  a  common  heavy 
body  fwinging  round  C  by  its  gravity,  where,  if  all 
its  weight  be  fuppofed  to  be  concentrated,  it  will  per- 
form its  ofcillations  in  the  fame  time.  Fyr  while  the 
body  has  its  natural  form,  the  whole  force  of  gravity 
may  be  fuppofed  to  be  exerted  on  its  centre  of  gravity. 
When  the  matter  of  the  body  is  colledled  at  O,  the 
force  of  gravity  is  concentrated  there  alfo  ;  and  if  CG 
have  the  fame  inclination  to  tlie  horizon  in  the  firft  cafe 
that  CO  has  in  the  fecond,  the  ailion  of  gravity  will  be 
applied  in  the  fame  angle  of  inclination,  and  the  two 
bodies  will  acquire  the  ftme  angular  veloc'ty  ;  that  is, 
they  will  defcend  from  this  fituation  to  tl  C  vertical  fitu- 
ation  (tliat  is,  through  an  equal  angle)  in  the  fame 
lime.  Thefe  two  bodies  will  therefore  .Icillate  in  equal 
times.     For  this  reafon,  the  point  O  io  t.ikeu  in  the  Hue 


CG,  which  is  the  radius  veftorof  die  centre  of  inertia,  Rota;r<ii. 
that  CO  is  equal  r»/A  •  CA'    ^^  ^^  =/^  ^A'  ^^>'--- 

ra.CG  w.CG' 

IS  called  the  CENrRE  of  Oscillation  of  the  body; 
and  a  heavy  point  fufpended  by  a  thread  of  the  length 
CO  is  called  its  equivalent  or  fynchronouj  pendulum,  or 
\hz  fim^le  pendulum,  correlponding  to  the  body  itfelf, 
which  is  conCidered  as  a  compound  pendu'um,  or  as  con- 
fifting  of  a  number  of  fimple  pendulum-.,  which  by 
their  rigid  connexion  difturb  each  other's  motions. 

That  C  O  may  be  the  equivalent  pendulum,  and  O 
the  centre  of  ofcillation,  O  mult  be  in  the  line  C  G, 
otherwife  it  would  not  reft  in  the  fame  pofition  with  the 
body,  when  no  force  was  keeping  it  out  of  its  vertical 

pofition.      The  equation  CO  =i-^lil^  only  deter- 

w .  C  G 
mines  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  ofcillation  from  the 
centre  of  fufpenfion,  or  the  length  of  the  equivalent 
fimple  pendulum  but  does  not  determine  the  precifc 
point  of  the  body  occupied  by  the  centre  of  ofcillation  } 
a  circumftance  alfo  necelfary  in  fome  cafes. 

Mathematicians  have  determined  the  fituation  of  this  Mode  of 
point  in  many  cafes  of  frequent  occurrence.   Huyghens,  dctcrmin- 
in  his  Harologtmn  Ofcillalorium,  and  all   the  beft  writers  'ng't'fitu- 
of  treatifes  ot  mechanics,  have  given  the  method  of  in-  *'*<'"■ 
veftigation  at  length.     The  general  procefs  is,  to  mul- 
tiply every  particle  by  the  fquare  of  its  diftance  from 
the  axis  of  fufpenfion,  and  to  divide  the  fum  of  all  thefe 
produifbs  by  the  produ(fl  of  the  whole  quantity  of  mat- 
ter multiplied  by  the  diftance  of  its  centre  of  gravity 
from  the  fame  axis.      The  quotient  is  the  diftance  of 
the  centre  of  ofcillation,  or  the  length  of  the  equivalent 

fimple  pendulum  :  for  CO  ^ItL. 

m.CG* 

a.  If  the  body  is  a  heavy  ftraight  line,  fufpended  by 
one  extremity,  CO  is  -f  of  its  length. 

b.  This  is  nearly  the  cafe  of  a  flender  rod  of  a  cylin- 
drical or  prifmatic  ftiape.  It  would  be  exadly  fo  if  all 
tlie  points  of  a  tranfverfe  fedlion  were  equally  diftant 
from  the  axis  of  fufpenfion. 

c.  If  the  pendulum  is  an  ifofceles  triangle  fufpended 
by  its  apex,  and  vibrating  perpendicularly  to  its  own 
plane,  CO  is  |  of  its  height. 

d.  This  is  nearly  true  of  a  very  flender  triangle  (that 
is,  whofe  height  many  times  exceeds  its  bafe)  fwinging 
round  its  vertex  in  any  direfiion. 

e.  In  a  very  flender  cone  or  pyramid  fwinging  from 
its  vertex  CO,  is  i-  of  its  height  nearly. 

f.  If  a  fphere,  of  which  r  is  the  radius,  be  fufpende4 
by  a  thread  whofe  weight  may  be  neglsfted,  and  whofe 
length  is  /,  the   diftance  between  its  centre  of  fufpen- 


fion and  centres  of  ofcillation  is  <7  -{-  r  4- 


and 


a  •>[-  r 
the  diftance  between  its  centers  of  bulk  and  ofcillation 

is  y .     Thus,  in  a  common  fecond's  pendulum, 

"  +  '■ 
whofe  length    at  London    is    about   395-    inches,    the 

centre  of  ofcillation  will  be  found  about  ,^5  of  an  inch 
below  the  centre  of  the  ball,  if  it  be  two  inches  in  dia- 
meter. 

0.  If  the  weight  of  the  thread  is  to  be  taken  inlo 
the  acconnt,  we  have  the  following  diftance  between 
the  centre  of  the  ball  and  that  of  olirillation,  where  B 
is  the  weight  of  the  ball,  a  the  diftance  of  the  point 

ot 
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45 


its    centre,  </ 
weight    ot"   the 


r  5 

the  diameter  of  the 


thread    or    rod. 


G0  = 


(iw+  ^B)  ,r-—'sw  {„,l+a')  , 


or,    if   we 


confidct  the  weii;ht  of  the  thread  as  an  unit,  and  the 
weight  of  the  ball  as  its  multiple  (or  as  exprelFed  by  the 
number  of  times  it  contains  the  weight  ot  the  thread), 


GO  =  .^^-. 
13  +  4- 
As  the  point  O,  determined   as  above,  by  making 

CO  =  ■^^-^,  is  the  centre  of  ofcillation  of  tlie  body 

w.CG 
turning  round  C,  fo  C  is  the  centre  of  ofcillation  of  the 
fime  bodv  turning  round  O  :  for,  refuming  A.CA  in 
place  of  />  r,  we  have/ A.CA=  =  m.  CO.CG.  Now 
/■A.CA'=/,A.OA^4./A.OC=— /A.OC.  2  O  J, 
■(Ruchd.  11.  12.  13.),  orf«CO.CG=/AOA--)-/A. 
OC— / A.OC.  20  J.  But/ A.OC  =  m.OCS  =  m. 
OC  OC  ;  and  (,by  the  nature  of  the  centre  of  gravity) 
/A.OC.  20  a  =zm.  OC.  2  OG.  Therefore  we  have 
m.CO.CG=/A.OA=  +  ;/i.OC.OC  — m.OC.  2  OG; 
and/ A.OA'  =  m.OC.CG+m.CO.  2  OG  —  wCO  CO, 
=  m.CO  (CG  +  2OG— CO).  But  CG  +  2  OG 
is  equal  to  CO  +  OG,  and  CG  +  2  OG  —  CO  is 
equ.il  to  OG.     Therefore/A.OA=  =  ra.CO.OG,  and 

r  \    r\  \  1 
CO: 


./A.OA' 


.OG 


which  is  all  that  is  wanted  (according 

to  n"  39.)  to  make  C  the  centre  of  ofcillation  when  O 
is  the  centre  of  fufpenllon. 

If  the  point  of  Uifpenfion,  or  axis  of  rotation,  be 
anywhere  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of  which  G  is 
the  centre,  the  point  O  will  be  in  the  circumference  of 
another  circle  of  which  G  is  the  centre  :  for,  by  n"  38. 

^Q_SAXiA^      Now/AGA'    is  a  fixed  quantity  ; 

w.CG 
and  therefore  while  CG  is  conft.int,  OG  will  alfo  be 
conftant. 

We  may  alfo  obferve  that  the  didance  of  the  axis 
from  the  centre  S  of  gyration  is  a  mean  proportional 
between  its  diftancc  from  the  centre  G  of  gravity  and 
the    centre  O    of    ofcillation:  for  we    had    (n"        .) 

;•  A.  _  2  r  I, » 

CS'  = 


_r/,r- 


and  CO  =.-J——-,     and     therefore 


CO.CG  = 


fP 


.=  CS^ 


;«.CG 
and  CO  :  CS  =  CS  :  CG. 


We  fee  .ilfo  that  the  dillance  CO  is  that  at  which 
an  external  f.>rce  mull  be  applied  ;  fo  that  there  may 
not  be  any  prelfure  excited  in  the  axis  upon  its  points 
of  fupport,  an  A  the  axis  may  be  a  fpontaneous  axis  of 
converfion.  This  we  learn,  by  comparing  the  value  of 
CO  with  that  of  CP  in  art.  30.  This  being  the  cafe, 
it  follows,  th  tt  if  an  external  force  is  applied  in  a  direc- 
tion pafTmg  thro'  O,  perpe.ndicular  to  CO,  it  will  pro- 
dijce  the  fame  init  al  velocity  of  the  centre  as  if  the 
body  were  free  :  for  as  it  exerts  no  prelfure  on  tiie 
points  of  fuppovt,  the  initial  motion  mull  be  the  fame 
as  if  they  were  not  there. 

li  the  external  force  be  applied  at  a  greater  diftance 
in  the  line  CG,  the  velocity  of  the  centre  will  be  great- 
er than  if  the  body  were  free.  In  thii  cafe  (he  pref- 
fure  excited  in  the  axis  will  be  b.ickward,  and  confe- 
quently  the  p  lints  of  fupport  will  re-acl  forward,  and 
this  re-ailion  will  be  equivalent    to  another  external 
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force  confpiriug  with  the  one  applied  at  O.  Some 
curious  coiu'tquenccs  may  be  deduced  from  this. 

It  the  external  force  be  applied  to  a  point  in  the 
line  GC,  lying  beyond  C,  the  motion  of  the  centre  will 
be  in  the  oppofite  dircdlion  to  what  it  would  have  ta- 
ken h.id  the  body  been  free,  and  fo  will  be  the  pref- 
fures  exerted  by  the  points  of  fupport  on  the  axis. 

A  force  m.GI  applied  at  P  produces  the  initial  pro- 
grcflive  motion  w.GH;  and  any  iorcc  applied  at  O, 
perpendicular  to  CG,  produces  the  fame  motion  of 
the  centre  as  if  the  body  were  free.  Therefore  a  force 
n;.GH  applied  thus  at  O  will  produce  a  motion  m.GH 
in  the  centre,  and  therefore  the  fame  motion  which 
w.GI  applied  at  P  would  produce  ;  and  it  will  produce 
the  momentum  w.GI  at  P.  Therefore  if  a  force  equal 
to  the  proLiiellive  motion  of  the  body  be  applied  at  O, 
perpendicul.irly  to  CO,  in  the  oppofite  direi^ion,  it 
will  Hop  all  this  motion  without  excitintr  any  ilrain  on 
the  axib  or  points  of  iiipporti.  Therefore  the  equiva- 
lent of  all  the  motions  of  eich  particle  round  C  is  con- 
ceived as  palling  through  O  in  a  direiftion  perpendicu- 
lar to  CO  ;  and  tlie  blow  given  by  that  point  to  any 
body  oppofed  to  its  motion  is  conlidered  as  equal  to 
the  compounded  effedl  of  the  rotatory  motion,  or  to 
the  progrefTive  motion  of  the  body  combined  with  its 
rotation. 

For  fuch  reaf'ins  O  has  been  c:illed  the  Centre  of 
Percussion  of  the  body  turning  round  C.  But  the 
name  of  centre  of  momentum,  or  rotatory  effort,  would  have 
been  more  proper. 

We  can  feel  this  property  of  the  point  O  when  we 
give  a  fmart  blow  with  a  flick.  If  we  give  it  a  mo- 
tion round  the  joint  of  the  wrill  only,  and  flrike  fmart- 
ly  with  a  point  confiderably  nearer  or  more  remote  than 
4  of  its  length,  we  leel  a  painful  (hock  or  wrench  in 
the  hand  ;  but  if  we  flrike  with  that  point  which  is  pre- 
cii'ely  at  -j-  of  its  length,  we  feel  no  fuch  difagreeable 
flrain. 

Mechanical  writers  frequently  fay,  lh.it  O  confidered 
as  the  centre  of  percuflion,  is  th:it  with  which  the  moll 
violent  blow  is  (Iruck.  But  this  is  by  no  means  true  ; 
O  is  that  point  of  a  body  turning  round  C  which 
gives  a  blow  precifely  equal  to  the  progrefTive  motion 
of  the  body,  and  in  the  lame  diredlion.  As  we  have 
already  laid,  it  is  the  point  where  we  may  fuppofe  the 
whole  rotatory  momentum  of  the  body  accumulated. 
Eveiy  particle  of  the  body  is  moving  in  a  particular  di- 
reiflion,  with  a  velocity  proportional  to  its  dillance  from 
the  axis  of  rotation  ;  and  if  the  body  were  (lopped  in 
any  point,  each  particle  tending  to  continue  its  motion 
endeavours  to  drag  the  reft  along  with  it.  Whatever 
point  we  call  the  centre  of  percuflion  lliould  have  this 
property,  that  when  it  is  flopped  by  a  fufTicient  force, 
the  whole  motion  and  tendency  to  motion  of  every  kind 
Ihould  be  flopped  ;  fo  that  if  at  that  inflant  tlie  fup- 
ports  of  the  axis  were  annihilated,  the  body  would  re- 
main in  abfolute  rell. 

The  confideration  of  a  very  fimple  cafe  will  fliow 
that  this  point  of  lloppage  cannot  lie  taken  indilTerently. 
Suppofe  a  fquare  or  reiflangular  board  CDD'C,  fig.  4- 
advancing  in  the  diredlion  GH,  perpendicular  to  its 
plane,  without  any  rotation.  Let  G  be  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  the  middle  of  the  board.  It  is  evident, 
that  if  a  force  be  applied  at  G,  in  the  dirciflion  HG, 
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Rotation,   and  equal  to  the  quantity  of  motion  of  the  board,  all 
motion  will  be  ftoppcd  :  for  when  the  point  G  is  flop- 
ped, no  reafin  can  be  aillgned  why  one  part  of  the 
board  lliall  advance  more  than  another.      The  fame 
thing  mull  happen  if  the  board  be  llopped  by  a  llraight 
edge  put  in   its   way,  and  pafling  through   G:  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  line  LGM,  or;rG/'.     But  if  this  edge 
be  fo  placed  that   the  board  Ihall  meet  it  with  the  line 
IPK,  then,  becaufe   this  line  does  not  divide  it  equally, 
and  becaufe  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  motion  in  the 
part  CIKC  than  in  the  part  IDD'K,  though  the  pro- 
greffive  motion  may  be  (lopped,  the  upper    part  will 
advance,  and  a  motion  of  rotation  will  commence,  of 
which    IK    will    be   the    axis.     Now  fuppofe  that  the 
board,  inftead  of  having  been  moving  along  in  the  di- 
reiflion  GH,  every  pait  with  the  lame  velocity  had  been 
fwinging  round  the  axis  CC  like  a  pendulum,  from  the 
pofition   Qdd'C,  and   that   it  is  flopped  by  a  ftraight 
edge   meeting  it  in  the  line  LGM  parallel   to  CO',  in 
the  moment  that  it  has  attained  the  vertical  pofition 
CDD'C;   all    its    motion    will    not    be  Hopped:    for, 
altiiough  LGM  divides  the  board  equally,  th^reis  more 
motion  in  the  lower  part  LDD'M  than   in  the  upper 
part  CLMC  becaufe   every  particle  of  the  lower  part 
is  defcribing  larger  circles  and  moving  fwitter.     There- 
fore when  the  line  LGM  is  (lopped,  there  will  be  a 
tenJency  of  the  lower  part  to  advance,  and    the  pivots 
C  and  C  of  the  axis  will  be  prefled  backwards  on  their 
h  lies ;  and  if  the  holes  were  at  that  inllant  removed,  a 
rotation  would  commence,  o(   which  LM  is  the  axis. 
The  board  mull  therefore  be  ftopped  in   fome  line  IPK 
below  LGM,  and   fo  fituated,  that  the  lum  of  all  the 
momenta  on  each  fide  cf  it  fliall  be  equal.     This  alone 
can  hinder  a  rot.ition  round  the  axis  IPK.     From  what 
has  been  already  demonrtrated,  it  appe.irs,  that  this  will 
be  prevented  if  the  edge  meets  the  board  in  a  line  IPK 
palling  through  O  the  centre  of  ofcilla  ion,   which  is  fi- 
tuated in  the  line  gGh  palling  through  the  centre  of 
gravity    perpendicular    to    the    axis    CC     This  line 
10 K  may  therefore  be  called  the  Hue  or  axis  of  per- 
cuilion. 

But  any  point  of  this  line  will  not  do.  It  is  evident 
thit  if  the  board  fliould  meet  the  fixed  edge  in  the  line 
pGOk,  all  motion  will  be  llopped,  tor  the  motions  on 
each  fide  are  equal,  and  neither  can  prevail.  But  if  it 
be  llopped  in  the  line  />  Py,  there  is  more  motion  in  the 
part/>yD'C'  than  in  the  part />  y  DC  ;  and  if  the  fup- 
ports  at  C  and  C'  were  tliat  inllant  taken  away,  there 
would  commence  a  rotation  round  the  ax's  p  q.  Con- 
fequenlly,  if  the  body  were  not  llopped  by  an  edge, 
but  by  a  fim|  le  point  at  P,  this  rotation  would  take 
place.  The  motions  above  and  below  P  would  indeed 
balance  each  other,  but  the  motions  on  the  r  ght  and 
left  fides  of  it  would  not.  Tiiereiore  it  is  not  enough 
for  determining  the  centre  of  percuilion  that  we  have 
afcertained  its  dillance  g  O  from  the  axis  of  rotation  by 

/"a  r* 

the  equation  ^  O  =:777;_.      This  equation  only  gives 


7/l.gG' 

us  the  line  lOK  parallel  to  CC,  but  not  the  point  cf 
percuilion.  This  point  (fuppofe  it  P)  mull  be  fuch 
that  if  any  line />P  7  be  drawn  through  it,  and  conli- 
dcred  as  an  axis  round  which  a  r  nation  ot.!v  commence, 
it /!!><i// «o' commence,  becaufe  the  fum  ot  all  the  mo- 
menta round  this  aus  on  the  right  fide  is  equal  to  tlie 
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fum  of  the  momenta  on  the  left.     Let  us  inveftigatc  in 
what  manner  this  condition  may  be  fccurcd. 

Let  there  be  a  body  in  a  (late  of  rotation  round  the 
axis  D  d  (fig.  5.),  and  let  G  be  its  centre  of  gravity, 
and  CGO  a  line  through  the  centre  of  gravity  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  DC  </.  At  the  moment  under  con- 
fideiation,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  moving  in  the  direc 
tion  GH,  perpendicular  to  the  radius  veftor  GC,  as 
alfo  perpendicular  to  a  plane  palling  tlirough  the  lines 
Hd  and  CG.  Let  O  be  the  centre  of  ofcillation. 
Draw  the  line  nO  parallel  to  D  d.  The  centre  of  per- 
cuilion  muft  be  fomewhere  in  rhls  line.  For  the  point 
of  percuilion,  wherever  it  is,  mud  be  moving  in  the  lame 
diredion  with  the  progrefilvc  motion  of  the  body,  that 
is,  in  a  diredion  parallel  to  GH,  that  is,  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  DCG.  And  its  didance  from  the  axis 
D  d  mull  be  the  ftme  with  that  of  the  centre  of  ofcil- 
lation. Thefe  conditions  require  it  therefore  to  be  in 
fome  point  nf  n  O.  Suppofe  it  at  P.  Draw  P/>  per- 
pendicular to  Y>d.  P  mull  be  fo  fituated,  that  all  the 
momenta  tending  to  produce  a  rotation  round  the  line 
p  P  may  balance  each  other,  or  their  fum  t'  tal  be  no- 
thing. 

Now  let  A  be  any  particle  of  the  body  which  is  out 
of  the  plane  DCG,  in  wliich  lie  all  the  lines  CGO, 
/>P,  >;  OP,  &c.  Draw  its  radius  vedor  Aa  perpen- 
dicu  ar  to  D  a,  and  draw  a  n  parallel  to  CG,  and  there- 
fore perpendicular  to  D a.  The  plane  Aan  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  Da  «  (Euclid,  XI.  4).  Draw 
AL  perpendicular  to  A  a,  and  A/  perpendicular  to 
an.  Then,  wiiile  the  body  is  beginning  to  turn  round 
D 1/,  the  incipient  motion  of  the  particle  -A.  is  in  the 
diredicn  AL,  perpendicular  to  its  radius  veclnr  An. 
This  motion  AL  may  be  confidered  as  compounded  of 
the  motion  A/,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  DCG,  and 
the  motion  /L  in  this  plane.  It  is  evident  that  it  is 
A  /  only  which  is  oppofed  by  the  external  force  ftop- 
ping  the  body  at  P,  becaufe  A/  alone  makes  any  part  of 
the  pragreffive  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the 
direaion  GH. 


Rotation. 


ii 


We  have  hitherto  taken  the  radii  vedores  for  the 
meafurcs  of  the  velocities  or  motions  of  the  pnrtlcles. 
Theiefore  the  quantity  of  motion  or  the  moving  force 
of  A  is  A.Ai7,  and  this  is  exerted  in  the  diretflion  AL, 
and  may  be  conceived  as  exerted  on  any  point  in  this 
line,  and  therefore  on  the  point  L.  That  is,  the  point 
L  might  be  confidered  as  urged  in  this  dircftion  with 
the  lorce  A.Aa,  or  with  the  two  forces  of  which  the 
force  A.Aa  is  compounded.  The  fore:  in  the  direc- 
tion AL  is  to  the  force  in  the  dirertion  A  /  as  AL  to 
A/,  or  AS  a  \  X.0  a  I,  becaufe  the  triangles  A/L  and 
a/ A  are  fimilar.  Therefore,  inllead  of  fuppoling  the 
point  L  urged  by  the  force  A.Aa,  aifling  in  ilie  di- 
rtdion  AL,  we  may  fiippofe  it  impelled  by  the  force 
A  111,  a.fliiig  perpendicularly  to  the  line  A  /,  or  to  the 
plane  DCG,  and  by  the  force  A.  A  /  adling  in  this 
plare,  viz.  in  the  ilireflion  Li.  This  hift  force  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  percuilion  at  P.  Therefore  we 
need  confider  the  point  L  as  only  impelled  by  the  force 
A.A/.  The  momentum  of  this  force,  or  its  power  to 
urge  the  plane  DCG  forward  in  the  dircifHon  GH,  by 
turning  it  round  D(/,  muft  be  A.o/.aL.  (A'.  B. 
This  is  equal  to  A.Aa',  becaufe  a/:  a  A  =  a  A  :  a  L, 
a:.d  A.Atf",  has 'been  Ihown  long  ago  to  be  tlie  ge- 
neral 
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neral  eipreffion  of  the  rotatory  momentum  ot 

'Draw  Lm  perpendicular  to  ?/>.  It"  we  confider 
Vp  as  an  axis  about  which  a  n'otion  of  rotation  may 
be  produced,  it  is  plain  that  the  momentum  ot  tlie 
point  L  to  produce  fuch  a  rotation  will  be  A.rt/.L'n. 
Ill  like  manner,  its  momentum  for  producing  a  rotation 
round  nP  would  be  A.al.Ln.  In  general,  its  nm- 
menium  for  producing  rotation  round  any  axis  ib  equal 
to  the  proJua  of  the  perpendicular  force  at  L  (that  is, 
A.al)  and  the  dlftance  of  L  from  this  axis. 

In  order  therefore  that  P  may  be  the  centre  of  per- 
cufllon,  die  fum  of  all  the  forces  A.a/.L.n  mult  be 
equil  to  nothing ;  that  is,  the  fum  of  the  torces 
A.<i/.Lni  on  one  fide  ot  this  axis  P/  mud  be  ba- 
lanced by  the  fum  of  forces  A'.al.Vm'  on  the  other 
tide.  To  cxprefs  this  in  the  ufual  minner,  we  mull 
have  /A.a/.«P  =  o.  But  7;P  =  hO— OP.  There- 
fore/A. rt/.n  O  —/A.a/.OP  =  o,  and  fA.al.nO  = 
/A.al.  OP.  But  OP  is  the  fame  wherever  the  par. 
tide  A  is  fituated ;  and  becaufe  G  is  'he  centre  of  gra- 
vity, the  fum  of  all  the  quantities  A.al  is  m.  GC,  m  be- 
ing the  quantity  of  matter  of  the  body ;  that  is, 
fA.al=m.GC,  and  /A.«/.  OP  =  m.  GC.OP,  = 
fA.al.nO.      Hence    we   derive    the    final    equation 

r.\.al.nO 
01'  =  -^ITGC-- 

Therefore  the  centre  of  perculTion  P  of  a  body  turn- 
ing round  the  axis  D  </  is  determined  by  thefc  condi- 
tions :  lit,  It  is  in  the  plane  DCG,  pafllng  through  the 
axis  and  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  2d,  It  is  in  a  line  n  O 
palling  through  the  centre  of  ofcillation,  and  parallel  to 
the  axis,  and  therefore  its  diftance  P/>  from  the  axis  of 

f  \'  A  a* 
rotation  is    '    ^r-     5  a"^'  3<^»  !'«  diftance  OP  from  the 

fA.al.nO 
centre  of  ofcillation  is     ^^^  CGT~' 


5« 
Further 
cnnfidera- 
tioHi  o{  iin- 
purtaiicc. 


In  order  therefore  that  the  centres  of  ofcillation  and 
percullion  may  coincide,  or  be  one  and  the  fame,  OP 
muft  vanKh,  or  SA.a/.  nO  mull  be  equal  to  nothing, 
tliat  is,  the  fum  of  all  the  quantities  A.al.nO  on  one 
fide  of  the  line  CO  mull  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  all  the 
quantities  A'.a'l'.ti'O  on  the  other  lidc. 

Let  \)ilJ^  be  a  plane  j»affing  through  the  axis  lid 
perpendicular  to  that  other  plane  DCG  tlirotigh  it,  in 
which  tlie  centre  of  gravity  is  fituated,  and  kt  C  ^  >  x 
be  a  third  plane  palling  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
perpendicular  to  both  the  planes  'DJJ'^  and  DCG. 
Draw  Ir  and  a  a  perpendiculir  to  a  L,  and  r  i  perpen- 
dicular to  cr,  and  then  draw  A «,  A  i.  perpendi- 
cular to  a  a  and  r  i.  It  is  evident  that  A  «  and  A  i 
arc  refpeiftively  equal  to  u/  and  I r,  or  to  a/  and  n  o  ; 
fo  that  t!ie  two  fa'iors  or  conllltuents  of  the  momen- 
tum of  a  particle  A  round  the  centre  of  percullion  are 
the  diftances  of  the  particle  from  the  pl»nes  D</</a  and 
ticgy,  both  of  which  are  perpendicular  to  that  plane 
through  the  axis  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  Is  placed. 

We  may  fee,  [from  thef-'  obfervations,  that  the 
centres  of  ofcillation  and  percullion  do  not  ncce/lV.rily 
coincide,  and  the  circumllance  which  Is  necelfary  for 
their  coincidence,  vl/.  that  f  A.Ax.Ak  is  equal  to  O. 
It  is  of  impcrtaiice  to  keep  this  in  mind. 

There  occurs  here  another  obfcrvation  of  great  im- 
portance.    Since  every  force  is  balanced  by  an  equ.  1 
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force  aiflina;  In  the  oppofite  dirciflion,  and  fince  all  mo.  Rotation, 
tion  prcgrellive  and  rotatory  is  ftopj :ed  by  an  external  ^— '^'"^ 
fiircc  applied  at  P  in  the  diredlion  q\',  it  follows  that, 
if  the  body  were  at  reft,  and  the  fame  force  be  applied 
there,  it  will  let  the  body  in  rotation  round  the  axis 
Di/,  in  the  oppolite  direction,  wiih  the  fame  ani'ular 
velocity,  and  without  any  prelFure  on  the  pivots  D  and 
il.  I""or  whatever  motion  ol  the  particle  A,  in  the  di- 
rection AL,  was  Hopped  by  a  part  of  the  external 
force  applied  at  P,  the  fame  motion  will  be  produced 
by  it  in  the  quiefcent  particle  A  in  the  oppolite  direc- 
tion LA.  And  as  the  pivots  D  and  d  had  no  motion 
in  the  c.ile  ot  the  body  turnin;;  round  thcin,  they  will 
acquire  no  motion,  or  will  h.ive  no  tendency  lo  motion, 
or  no  preliure  will  be  exerted  on  them,  in  tie  laft  cafe. 
Therefore  when  an  external  force  is  applied  at  P  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  line  P/>,  the  line  Yid 
will  become  a  momentary  fpontancuus  axis  of  conver- 
fion,  and  the  incipient  motion  of  the  body  will  per- 
fedly  leiemole  the  rotation  of  the  fame  body  round  a 
fixed  axia  D(/. 

There  is  another  fct  of  forces  of  which  we  have  as 
yet  taken  no  notice,  viz.  that  part  of  each  force  AL 
which  is  direcfted  along  the  plane  DCG,  and  is  re- 
prefented  by  /L  when  the  whole  force  is  reprefented 
by  AL,  or  bv  A  /  when  the  whole  force  is  reprefent- 
ed by  A  a.  Tiefe  forces  being  all  in  the  plane  DCG, 
and  in  the  direftion  CG  or  GC,  can  have  no  efFe<5l  on 
the  rotation  round  any  axis  in  that  plane.  But  they 
tend,  feparatcly,  to  produce  rotation  r  lund  any  axis 
palling  through  this  plane  perpendicularly.  And  the 
momentum  of  A  to  produce  a  rotation  round  an  axis 
perpendicular  to  this  plane,  in  O  for  inllance,  muft  evi- 
dently be  A.A/.7;0,  and  round  P  it  muft  be  A.A/.nP, 
&c.   We  Ihall  have  occafion  to  confider  thefe  afterwards. 

It  is  ufual  in  courfes  of  experimental  philofophy  to  Of  billiard 
illultrate  the  motions  of  bodies  on  inclined  planes  and  cylinders 
curved  furfaces  by  experiments  with  balls  rolling  down  rolhng 
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thefe  furfaces.  But  the  motions  of  fuch  rolling  balls  1"^^'^'"' 
are  by  no  means  juft'reprefentations  ot  the  motions  i^^,.,^ 
they  reprefent.  The  ball  not  only  goes  down  the  in- 
clined plane  by  the  action  of  gravity,  but  it  alfo  turns 
round  an  axis.  Force  is  necelfary  for  producing  this 
rotation  ;  and  as  there  is  no  other  fourcc  but  the  weight 
of  the  ball,  part  of  this  weight  is  expended  on  the 
rotation,  and  the  remainder  only  accelerates  it  down 
the  plane.  The  point  of  the  ball  which  rclls  on  the 
plane  is  hindered  from  Aiding  down  by  friition  ;  and 
therefore  the  ball  tumbles,  as  it  were,  over  this  point 
of  contact,  and  is  inftantly  catched  by  another  point 
of  contai5l,  over  which  it  tumbles  in  the  fame  manner. 
A  cylinder  rolls  down  In  the  very  fame  way ;  and  its  mo- 
tion is  nearly  the  fjime  as  if  a  fine  thread  had  been  lap- 
ped round  it,  and  one  end  of  it  made  faft  at  the  head 
of  the  inclined  plane.  The  cylinder  rolls  down  by  un- 
winding this  thread. 

The   mechanifm  of  all  fuch  motions  (and  fome   of  ]^jjj,jnir|ii 
them  are  important)  may  be  underftood  by  confidering  of  1 1  le 
them  as  follows  :    Let  a  body  of  any  iliape  be  connect-  motions, 
ed  with  a  cylinder  FCB  (tig.  6.)    whole    axis  pafTes 
throu;',h   G  the  centre  of  gravity  of  tiie  body.     Sup- 
pofe  tliat  body  fiifpcnded  Irom  a  fixed  jKiint  A  by  a 
thread  wound  round  the  cylinder.     Thi-  body  will  de- 
fcend  by  the  a<5tion  of  gravity,  and  it  will  alfo  turn 
round,  unwinding  the  thread.       D"aw  the  horizontal 
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Rotation,  line  OGC.  It  Vvill  pafs  through  tlia  point  of  conta<5i  C 
^""'^^"■^^  of  the  thread  and  cylinder,  and  C  is  the  point  round 
which  it  le^^itis  to  turn  in  defcending.  Let  O  be  its 
centre  of  ofcillation  correfponding  to  the  momentary 
centre  of  rotation  C.  It  will  begin  to  dcfcend  in  the 
iame  manner  as  if  all  its  matter  were  collefled  in  O: 
tor  it  may  be  conl'idered,  in  this  inftant,  as  u  pendu- 
lum fufpcnded  at  C.  But  in  this  cufe  O  will  delcend 
in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the  body  were  falling  freely. 
Therefore  ihe  velocity  of  G  (that  if,  the  velocity  of  de- 
fcent)  will  be  to  the  velocity  rvith  wliicli  a  heavy  body 
would  fall  as  CG  to  CO.  Now  fince  ihe  points  C,  G, 
O,  are  always  in  a  horizontal  line,  and  the  radius  CG  is 
given  ;  as  alfo  CO  (n"  4S.)  the  velocity  of  a  body  fall- 
ing freely,  and  of  the  body  unwinding  from  this  thread, 
will  always  be  in  the  fame  pioponion  of  CO  to  CG, 
and  fo  will  the  fpaces  defcribed  in  .iny  given  time.  And 
thus  we  can  compare  their  motions  in  every  cafe  when 
we  know  the  place  of  the  centre  of  ofcillation. 

<o  Car.  I.  The  weight  of  the  defcending  body  will  be 

to  the  tenfion  of  the  thread  as  CO  to  GO :  for  the 
tenfion  of  the  thread  is  the  differei^.ce  between  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  rolling  body  and  that  of  the  body  fall- 
ing freely. 

Obferve,  that  this  proportion  between  the  weight  ot 
the  body  and  the  tenfion  of  the  thread  will  be  always 
the  fame:  for  it  has  been  demonftrated  already,  n^  42. 
that  if  C  be  in  the  circumlerence  of  a  circle  whofe 
centre  is  G,  O  will  be  in  the  ciicumference  of  another 
circle  round  the  fame  centre,  and  therefore  the  ratio 
of  CG  to  CO  is  conftant. 
ill  Cor.   2.  If  a  circular  body  FCB  mil  down  an  in- 

clined plane  by  unfolding  a  thread,  or  by  friction  which 
prevents  all  Aiding,  the  fpace  defcribed  will  be  to  that 
which  the  body  would  defcribe  freely  as  CG  to  CO: 
for  the  tendency  dnwn  the  inclined   plane  is  a  deter- 
mined   proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  body.      The 
motion  of  rotation  in  thefe  c;ifcs,  botli  prcgrelCvc  and 
whirling,  is  uniformly  accelerated. 
/~ur    »*  _        Something   of   the  fame  kind  obtains  in  common 
dttlouibo-    pendulous  bodies.     A  ball  hung  by  a  thread  rot  only 
dies.  ofcillates,  but   alfo  makes  part  of  a   rotation  ;  and  for 

this  reafon  its  ofcillations  differ  fiom  thofe  of  a  heavy 
pnint  hanging  by  the  fame  thread,  and  the  centre  of 
ofcillation  is  a  little  below  the  centre  of  the  ball.  A 
ball  hung  by  a  thread,  and  ofcillating  between  cycloidal 
cheeks,  dees  not  ofcillaie  like  a  body  in  a  cycloid,  be- 
caufe  its  centre  cf  ofcillation  is  continually  ihifting 
its  place.  Huyghens  avoided  this  by  fufpending  his 
pendulous  body  from  two  points,  fo  that  it  did  not 
change  its  attitude  during  its  ofcillation.  If  our  fpring- 
carriaees  were  hung  in  this  manner,  having  the  tour 
lower  llapleb  to  which  the  flraps  are  fixed  as  far  afun- 
der  as  the  four  upper  Ibples  at  the  ends  of  the  fprings, 
the  body  of  the  carriage  v.-ould  perform  its  ofcillations 
without  kicking  up  and  down  in  the  difagreeable  man- 
ner they  now  do,  by  which  we  are  frequently  in  dan- 
ger of  ftriking  the  glaflcs  with  our  heads.  The  fwings 
would  indeed  be  greater,  but  incomparably  cafier  ;  and 
we  could  hold  things  almoft  as  fteadily  in  our  hand 
as  if  the  carriage  were  not  fwinging  at  all. 

This  will  fuffice  for  an  account  of  the  rotation  round 
fixed  axes,  as  the  foundation  for  a  theory  of  machines 
actually  performing  wcrfc.     The  limits  of  our  under- 
VcL.  XVI. 


taking  will  net  allow  us  to  do  anymore  dun  jud  point  Hodt.or 
out  the  meihod  of  applying  it.  '""''oT**' 

Let  there  be  any  machine  of  the  rotatory  kind,  /.  e.  Method  of 
compofcd  of  levers  or  wheel?,  and  let  its  conllruclion  be  spr'ying 
fuch,  that  the  velocity  of  the  point  to  which  the  power ''^''  ''"''■'T 
is  applied   (which  we  (hall  call   the  impe.'U fcimj  isto^^'''^^^l'^ 
the  velocity  of  the  working  point  in  the  lalio  cf  m  to 
n.     It  is   well  known  that  the  eiiergy  of  this  machine 
will  be  the  f.ime  with  that  of  an  axis  in  peritrochio,  of 
which  the  radii  are  w  and  n. 

Lct/>txprcfs  the  a(flual  preflure  exerted  on  the  im- 
pelkd  point  by  the  moving  power,  and  let  r  be  the 
aflual  preffure  or  refiftance  exerted  on  the  working; 
point  by  the  work  to  be  performed.  Let  .x  be  the 
inertia  of  the  power,  or  the  quantity  of  dead  matter 
which  mull  muvc  with  the  velocity  of  the  impelled 
point  in  order  that  the  movi;'.^  power  may  aft.  Tlius 
the  moving  power  may  be  ti/e  weight  of  a  bucket  of 
water  in  a  water-wheel ;  then  x  is  tlie  quantity  of 
matter  in  this  bucket  of  water.  Let^  in  like  manner  be 
the  inertia  of  the  work,  or  matter  which  mull  be  mo- 
ved w'iih  the  Telocity  of  the  working-point,  in  order 
that  the  work  may  be  performed.  Thus  y  may  be  ;i 
quantity  of  water  which  muft  be  continually  pulhed 
along  a  pipe.  This  is  quite  different  from  the  weight 
of  the  water,  though  it  is  proportional  to  it,  and  may 
be  meal u red  by  it. 

Let/ be  a  prelilire  giving  the  fame  refiftance  when 
applied  at  the  working-point  with  the  Jrlclion  of  the 
machine,  and  let  an'  be  the  momentum  of  the  machine's 
inertia,  viz.  the  fame  as  if  a  proper  quantity  of  mat- 
ter a  were  attached  to  the  working-point,  or  to  any 
point  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  axis. 

This  ftate  of  things  may  be  reprefented  by  the 
wheel  and  axle  PQS  (fig.  7.)  where  *  and _y  and  a  are 
reprefented  by  weights  aifling  by  lines.  P  is  the  im- 
pelled point,  and  R  the  working-point ;  CP  is  m  and 
CR  is  «.  Tlie  moving  force  is  reprefented  by  P.4, 
the  refiftance  by  RB,  and  the  fridion  by  BF. 

It  is  evident  that  the  momentum  of  the  inertia  of 
.V,  y,  and  a  are  the  fame  as  if  they  were  for  a  moment 
attached  to  the  points  P  and  R. 

Hence  we  derive  the  following  eipreffions,  , 

pm — r-\-fH  Formula, 

I.  The  angular  velocity  =       ~-      ,  and  their 

xm   +y  +  an-     ufeinpnic- 

/  m  a — r  +_/«'  tice. 
t>5 


Velocity  of  the  working-point  r= 

pmnr — r.\-fn^r 
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Work  performed  =  ' ;  .  — ^     ,•       For    the 

•'  '  xm   Jf-y  Jcatr 

work  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  refinance 
and  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  overcome. 

"We  ihall  give  a  very  fimple  example  of  the  utility 
of  thefe  formula.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  water  is  to  be 
raifed  in  a  bucket  by  the  defcent  of  a  weight,  and  that 
the  machine  is  a  fimple  pulley.  Such  a  machine  is  de- 
fcribed by  UcCiguliers  *,  who  fays  he  found  it  prefer-  *  J*P"- 
able  to  all  other  machines.  The  bucket  dipped  »*«"";;  'Jo" 
in  the  ciftern.  A  chain  from  it  went  over  a  pulley, 
and  at  its  extremity  was  a  ftage  on  which  a  man  could 
ftep  from  tlic  head  of  a  ftar.  His  preponderance 
brought  down  the  ftage  and  raifed  the  bucket,  which 
difcharged  its  water  into  another  cillem.  Tlie  man  quit- 
ted the  ftage,  and  walked  up  ftairs,  and  there  be  found 
3T  it 
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Untr-ti-n.  it  ready  to  receive  hiin,  becaufe  the  empty  budget  is 

•-"^-^'^'^  niaJe  heavier  than  the  empty  llage. 

Now,  if  there  be  no  water  in  the  bucketi  it  is  evi- 
dent,  that  although  the  motion  of  the  machine  will  be 
the  quickelt  poflible,  there  will  be  no  work  perlornied. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  loaded  Itagc  and  the  full 
bucket  are  of  equal  weight,  which  is  the  ulu  »1  ftate- 
ment  of  fucli  a  machine  in  elementary  treaties  of  me- 
ch.inics,the  machine  will  Hand  tlili,  and  no  work  will  be 
pcrformsd.  In  every  intermediate  ftate  of  things  the 
machine  will  move,  and  work  will  be  performed.  There- 
fore the  difterent  values  of  the  work  performed  iiiull  be  a 
ferles  of  quantities  which  increafe  from  nothing  to  a 
certain  magnitude,  and  then  diminifti  to  nothing  again. 
The  maxim  which  is  ufually  received  as  a  fundamental 
propolition  in  mechanics,  viz.  that  what  is  gained  in 
force  by  the  intervention  of  a  machine  is  loft  in  time, 
is  therefore  falfe.  There  mult  be  a  particular  proper- 
tion  of  the  velocities  of  the  impelled  and  workmg- 
points,  which  will  give  the  greatell  performance  when 
the  power  and  refiltance  are  given  ;  and  there  is  a  cer- 
tain  proportion  of  the  power  and  reliltance  which  will 
have  the  fame  efFeft  when  the  llruiflure  of  the  machine 
has  previoufly  fixed  the  velocities  of  the  impelled  and 
working  points. 
*7  This   proportion  will  be  found  by  treating  the  for- 

mula which  exprelfes  the  work  as  a  fluxionary  quan- 
titv,  and  finding  its  maximum.  Thus,  when  the  ra- 
tio of  the  power  and  refillance  is  given,  and  we  wilh 
to  know  what  mull  be  the  proportion  of  the  velocities 
m  and  n,  that  we  may  conlhud  the  machine  accord- 
ingly, we  have  only  to  confider  «  as  the  variable  quan- 
tity hi  the  third  formub.     This  gives  us 

'^x'  X  rTr  -F/-'-v»+71— v>-"+7 

nzzm  X = 

it  This  is  a  fundamental  propofition  in  the  theory  of 

working  machines :  but  the  application  requires  much 
attention.  Sv.me  natural  powers  are  not  accompanied 
by  an  inertia  worth  minding  ;  in  which  cafe  x  may  be 
omitted.  Some  works,  in  like  manner,  are  not  accom- 
panied by  any  inertia  ;  and  this  is  a  very  general  cafe. 
In  many   cafes  the  work   exerts   no  contrary  llrain  on 
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/f;7j/>(7//iu;)  be  proportional  to  this  produft.  But  in  Rotation. 
many  important  cales  our  machines  are  afluated  by  ex- 
ternal impulfions.  A  body  in  motion  llrikes  on  the 
impelled  point  of  the  machine,  and  caufes  it  to  turn 
round  its  axis.  It  is  natural  for  us  to  confider  the 
quantity  of  motion  ot  this  impelling  body  as  the  mea- 
fure  of  our  moving  force.  Suppofjng  11  to  be  its  quan- 
tity of  matter,  and  V  its  velocity,  n  V  appears  a  very 
proper  meafure  of  its  intenfity.  And  il  it  be  applied 
at  the  diliance  CP  from  the  axis  of  rotation,  «V-CP 
iliould  expiefs  its  energy,  momentum,  or  power  to  turn 
the  machine  round  C  ;  and  we  flionld  exprefs  the  an- 
gular velocity  by  — ^ .      Accordingly,  this  is  the 
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manner  in  which  calculations  are  ufually  made  for  the 
conftruftion  and  performance  of  the  machine,  as  may 
be  feen  m  almoll  every  treatiie  of  mechanics. 

But  notliing  can  be  m(  re  erroneous,  as  we  fhall  fliow  shown  t» 
by  a  very  fimple  inftance.  It  fliould  refult  from  thefe  be  crroiie- 
principles  that  the  angular  velocity  will  be  proportional  ""s- 
to  CP.  Let  us  fnppofe  our  moving  power  to  be  a 
ftream  of  water  moving  at  the  rate  of  ten  feet  per  fe- 
cond,  and  that  every  fecond  there  paffes  100  pounds  of 
water.  We  (hould  then  call  our  moving  force  loco. 
It  is  evident,  that  il  we  fnppofe  the  arm  of  the  float- 
board  on  -Ahich  it  flrikes  to  be  infinitely  long,  the  im- 
pelled point  can  never  move  faller  than  lo  feet  in  a  fe- 
cond, and  this  will  make  the  angular  velocity  infinitely 
fmall,  inflead  of  being  the  greatelt  of  all.  The  rota- 
tion will  therefore  certainly  be  greater  if  CP  be  (hort- 
er.     We  need  not  examine  the  cafe  more  minutely.  71 

We  mud  therefore  carefully  diftinguifti  between  the  Diftinflion 
quantity  of  motion  of  the  impelling  body  and  its  mo-  '°      made 


ving  power,  as  it  is  modified  by  its  manner  of  a<fting. 


between 
'^'  the  cjuan- 


The  moving  power  is  the  prefure  aSually  exerted  on  the  [jty  of  mo- 
impelled  point  of  the  macliine.   Now  the  univerfal  fafl  of  tion  and 
the  equality  of  aflion  and  1  eaflion  in  the  collifion  of  moving 
bodies  aifures  us,  that  their  mutual  prelTure  in  their  col-  V'^^"  " 
lifion  is  meafured  by  the  change  of  motion  which  each  y      body, 
fuflains :  for  this  change  ot  motion   is  the  only  indica- 
tion and  meafure  of  the  pred'ure  which  we  fuppofe  to 
be  its  caufe.     A  way  theref  re  of  afcertaining  what  is 
the  real  moving  force  on  a  machine  aftuated  by  the  im 


t;ie  machine  at  reft,  and  r  is  nothing.  In  moll  in-  pulfion  of  a  moving  body,  is  to  difcover  what  quantity 
fiances  the  intenfity  of  the  power  varies  with  the  ve-  of  motion  is  loll  by  the  body  or  gained  by  the  machine  ; 
locity  of  the  impelled  point,  and  is  diminiflied  when  this    for  thefe  are  equal.     Having  difc^  vered  this,  we  may 


increafes ;  the  refiftance  or  a<5lual  prelfure  at  the  work- 
ing-point frequently  increafes  with  the  velocity  of  the 
working-point.  All  thefe  circiimllances  mull  be  at- 
tended to  ;  but  ftill  they  only  modify  the  genera!  pro- 
pofition. Thefe  are  matters  which  do  not  come  within 
the  limits  of  the  prefcnt  article.  We  only  took  this 
opportunity  of  Ikowing  how  imperfcd  is  tlie  tlieory  of 


proceed  according  to  the  propofitioiis  of  rotatory  mo- 
tion , 

Therefore  let  AEF  (fig.  8.)  reprefent  a  body  move- 
able round  an  axis  palfing  through  C,  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  figure.  Let  this  body  be  flrnck  in 
tlie  point  A  by  a  body  moving  in  the  diieftion  FA,  and 
let  BAD  be  a  tangent  to  the  two  bodies  in  the  point: 


7» 


machines  in  cquilibiio  for  giving  us  any  knowledge  of   of  collifion.      It  is   well  known  tliat  the  mutual  aiflions 


tomnioii 
mode  of 
cnimating 
«:Lternal 


their  performance  or  jull  principles  of   their  conftruc- 

tion. 

One  thing,  however,  mufl  be  particularly  attended 

to  in  this  theory.     The  forces  which  arc  ap;)lied  to  the 

body    moveable  round  an    axis  are  confidered  in  the 

theory  as  nrelfures  aiflually  exerted  on  the    impelled 
impuliions,       .rill  u-  1  ■    1  -  • 

points  of  the  body  or  machine,  as  wlien  a  weiglit  is  ap- 

ptrded  to  a  lever  or  wheel  and  axle,  and,  by  defcending 
uniformly,  afls  with  its  whole  wtiglit.  In  this  cafe  the 
weight  multiphed  by  its  diftance  from  the  axis  will  al- 
ways exprefs  its  momentura,  and  the  rotation  will  (f*- 


of  two  folid  bodies  are  always  exerted  in  a  diieflion 
perpendicular  to  the  touching  furfices.  Therefore  the 
mutual  prelfure  of  the  two  bodies  is  in  the  direiflion 
AP  perpendicular  to  AD.  Therefore  ht  the  motioa 
of  the  impelling  body  be  refolved  into  the  direflions 
AP  and  AD.  I'he  force  AD  has  10  fhare  in  die 
pielfure.  Therefore  let  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  im- 
pelling body  ellimated  in  the  diredion  AP,  and  let  n 
be  its  quantity  of  matter.  Its  quantity  of  motion  in 
the  dire<51ion  AP  will  be  nV. 

Did  AP  pafs  through  C,  it  is  evident  that  the  only 

cffea 


Rotation. 
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et^cH  would  be  to  prefs  the  axis  oa  its  fupports.  But 
AP,  the  direilion  of  the  p 'efliirc,  being  inclined  to 
AC,  the  point  A  is  forced  afide,  a;id  in  fom;  im;iU 
moment  of  time  defcribes  tlic  little  arch  A  a  round  the 
centre  C.  The  point  P  will  therefire  diRribe  a  fmall 
arch  P/,  fubtending  an  angle  PC/)=ACa.  Draw 
«0  peipendicular  to  AP,  and  <?</ perpendicular  to  AD. 
The  triangles  JAo,  ACP  arc  fimilar,  and  A  a  :  Ao=z 
AC  :  CP.  But  the  angles  ACu,  PC/>  l)ein:j  equal, 
the  arches  are  as  their  radii,  and  A  a  :  P/  =  AC  :  CP, 
=:  A  rt  :  A  0  ;  therefore  f  f>  =  A  o. 

Now  fince,  in  confequence  of  the  impulfe,  A  defcribes 
Art  in  the  nrnment  of  time,  it  is  plain  that  Ao  is  the 
fpace  through  which  the  impelling  body  continues  to 
advance  in  the  diredion  of  the  prelTure ;  and  if  V  be 
taken  equal  to  the  fpace  which  it  defcribed  in  an  equal 
moment  before  the  llroke,  v  will  exprefs  the  remaining 
velocity,  and  V — ii  is  the  velocity  loit,  apd  «(V — r)  is 
the  quantity  of  motion  loft  by  the  impelling  body,  and 
is  the  true  meafure  ot  the  prellure  exerted.  This  gives 
us  the  whole  circuniilances  of  the  rotatory  motion.    The 

angular  velocity  will  be  — — ^I^^^ ,  and  the  velocity 

n(V— •y)-CP-CA 


of  the  point  A  will  be 
locity  a. 


// 


Call  this  ve- 


From  this   we  deduce 


The  firailarity  of  triai^gles  gives  us  CA  : 
CP  =  A  a  (or  u)  -.Ao  (or  v)  and  a  =  '^-^.  There, 
fore  V  CA-"(V— ^)CP.CA 

"^I'vcP'   ^'^''' 

•D  =  -: — - — '■ — TTT— »  ^o'i  thus  we  have  obtained  the  va- 
//>r^+;;.CP- 

lue  of  ^  in  known  quantities ;  for  «  was  given,  or  fup- 

pofcd  known  ;  fo  alfo   was  V  :   and  fince  the  direelion 

FA  was  given,  its  diftance  CP  from  the  axis  is  given  ; 

and  the  form  of  the  body  being  known,  we  can  find  the 

value  of //I  r=.     Now  we  have  feen  that  v   is  a!fo  the 

velocity  of  the  point  P  ;  therefore  we  know  the  abfo- 

lute  velocity  ff  a  given  point  of  the  body  or  machine, 

and  confequently  the  whole  rotatory  motion. 

We  have  the  angular  velocity  =  — " — zz. :  w-e 

//>r'+«.CP' 
(hail  find  this  a  maximum  whjn  //>  r'=  «.CP' ;  and  in 

this  cafe  CP  =      /^^,  and  v  =  iV.      So  that  the 


=y^. 
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greatetl  velocity  of  rotation  wi!l  be  produced  when  the 
linking  body  lofes  4  of  its  velocity. 

What  we  have  now  delivered  is  fufficient  ibr  explain- 
ing all  the  motions  of  bodies  turning  round  fixed  axes ; 
and  we  prefume  it  to  be  agreeable  to  our  readers,  that 
we  have  given  the  inveftigation  of  the  centres  of  gyra- 
tion ofcillation,  and  peicuiHon.  The  curious  reader 
will  find  the  application  of  thefe  theorems  to  the  theory 
of  machines  in  tv/o  very  valuable  diifertations  by  Mr  Eu- 
ler  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  vols  viii. 
and  X.  and  occalionally  by  other  authors  who  have  treat- 
ed mechanics  in  a  fcientific  and  ufelul  manner,  going 
beyond  the  fchool-boy  elements  of  equilibrium. 

Tliere  remains  a  very  important  cafe  of  the  rntatlon 
of  b  jdics,  without  whicli  the  knov.ledge  of  the  motion 
of  folid  bodies,  is  incomplete  ;  namely,  the  rotation  of 
free  bodies,  that  is,  of  bodies  unconnecled  with  any  fix- 
ed  points.      We  hardly  fee  an  inilance  of  motion  of  a 
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free  body  without  fome  rotation.  A  ftone  thrown /rom  K:tit 
the  hand,  a  ball  from  a  caimon,  the  plane's  themftlvc,  '^"'^ 
are  obferved  not  only  to  advance,  but  alf)  to  whirl 
round.  The  famous  problem  of  the  precelHon  of  the 
equinoxes  depends  for  its  folution  en  this  doclrine  ;  rnd 
the  theory  of  tlie  working  of  (hips  has  the  fame  foun- 
dation. We  can  only  touch  on  the  leading  propofi- 
tions. 

We  need  not  begin  by  demonftrating,  that  wlien  the  ."* 
direaionof  the  external  force  paffes  tlirough  the  centre 
of  t])e  body,  tlie  body  will  advance  without  any  rota- 
tion. This  we  confider  as  familiarly  known  to  every 
petfon  veriant  in  mechanics  ;  nor  is  it  neceffary  tode- 
monftrate,  that  when  the  direflion  of  the  moving  force 
does  not  pafs  tlirough  the  centre  of  gravity,  this  centre 
will  Hill  advance  in  a  direclion  parallel  to  that  of  the 
movms  force,  and  with  rJie  fame  velocity  as  if  the  direc- 
tion of  the  moving  force  had  pafled  through  it.  This  is 
the  immediate  confequence  of  the  equality'^uf  artion  and 
icaaion  obferved  in  all  the  mechanical  phenomena  of 
tiie  univerfe. 

But  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  demonftrate,  that  wlicn 
the  direclion  of  the  moving  force  does  not  pafs  thrc'  the 
centre  of  gravity,  the  body  will  not  only  advance  in  the 
dueaion  of  the  moving  force,  but  will  alfo  turn  round 
an  axis,  and  we  muft  determine  the  pofition  of  this  axis, 
and  the  relation  fubfilling  between  the  progreffive  and 
rotatory  motions. 

The  celebrated  John  Bernoulli  was  the  firft  whocon- 
fidered  this  fubjeft ;  and,  in  his  Djfyui/I/Ur.cs  Mahanico- 
(lyriami.\r,  he  has  demonftrated  feveral  propofilions  con- 
cerning the  fpontaneous  axis  of  converhon,  and  the  mo- 
tions  arlfing  from  eccentric  external  forces:  and  .il- 
though  he  alfumed  for  the  leading  principle  a  propofi- 
tion  which  is  true  only  in  a  great  number  of  cafes,  he 
has  determined  the  rotation  of  fpherical  bodies  with 
great  accuracy. 

This  combination  of  motions  will  be  palpable  in  fome 
fimple  cales,  fuch  as  the  following  :  Let  two  equal  bo- 
dies A  and  15  (fig.  9  )  be  conneaed  by  an  indexible 
rod  (of  which  we  may  negka  the  inertia  for  the  pre- 
fent).  Let  G  be  the  middle  point,  and  therefore  the 
centre  of  gravity.  Let  an  external  force  aa  on  the 
point  P  in  the  direalon  FP  perpendicular  to  AB,  and 
let  AP  be  double  of  PB.  Alfo  let  the  force  be  fuch, 
iJiat  it  would  have  caufed  the  fyllem  to  have  moved 
from  the  fituation  AB  to  the  fituitlon  a  b,  in  an  inde- 
finitely fmall  moment  of  time,  had  it  aaed  immediately 
on  the  centre  G.  G  would  in  this  cafe  have  defcribed 
G_^,  A  would  have  defcribed  A  a,  and  B  vrould  have 
delcribed  B  b,  and  iji  would  have  been  parallel  to  AB  : 
for  the  force  imprelfed  on  A  would  have  been  equal  to 
the  force  imprcffed  on  B ;  but  becaufe  the  force  aas 
on  P,  the  force  imprelfed  on  A  is  but  one  half  of  tliat 
imprefled  on  B  by  the  property  of  the  lever  :  there- 
fore the  initial  motion  or  acceleration  of  A  will  be  on- 
ly half  of  the  initial  motion  of  B  ;  yet  the  centre  G 
muft  ftlU  be  at  g.  We  fhiU  therefore  afcertain  the  ini- 
tial motion  of  the  fyllem,  bv  drawing  through^  a  lin^- 
«g  H,  fo  that  A  «  Ihall  be  |of  B  «.  This  we  iRiall  do 
by  making  AC  =  AB,  and  dr.iwing  C  «^  ,3.  Then  a  3 
will  be  the  pofition  of  the  fyltcm  at  the  end  of  the  mo- 
ment of  time.  Thus  we  fee  th.it  the  body  muft  Iiave 
a  motion  of  rotation  combined  with  its  progreffive  mo- 
tion. 

3  T  2  ■      And 
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R.itJtlcn.  And  we  deduce  iitimediately  from  the  pvcmifes  that 
this  rotrttion  is  performed  round  an  axis  palUng  thiough 
the  centre  of  gravity  G  :  for  fince  the  centre  defcribes 
a  Ihaight  hne,  it  is  never  either  above  or  below  the 
axis  of  rotation,  and  is  therefore  always  in  it.  This  is 
a  fundamental  theorem,  and  oar  ftibfequcnt  invcftiga- 
tionisbythis  means  greatly  fimplitied,  being  thus  re- 
duced to  two  problems:  l.  To  determine  in  what  di- 
icflion  the  axis  palfes  thrc^ugh  the  centre  of  gravity. 
2.  To  determine  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rotation, 
or  how  far  the  centre  mud  advmce  while  the  body 
makes  one  turn  round  the  axis.  This  eftabllOies  the  re- 
lation between  the  progrellive  and  rotatory  motions.  It 
will  contribute  to  our  better  conception  ot  both  thefe 
problems  to  fee  the  refult  in  the  prefent  fimple  cafe. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  imipreffions 
made  on  A  and  B  are  in  lines  An,  B*  parallel  to  FP 
and  C^  ;  and  tlierefore  the  motions  of  the  points  A, 
G,  and  B,  are  made  in  one  plane,  viz.  the  plane  FPG. 
The  axis  of  rotation  therefore  mull  be  a  line  drawn 
through  G,  perpendicular  to  this  plane.  If  we  give  it 
any  other  pofition,  one  of  the  points  A,  B,  or  both  ot 
them,  muft  quit  this  plane. 

In  the  next  place,  m  b  a  produced  takei<rr=BC. 
Then  fuppofing  AC  to  be  a  rigid  line  conneded  with 
tlie  fyllem,  it  is  evident  that  if  there  had  been  no  rota- 
tion, the  line  BC  would  have  kept  p.trallel  to  its  tirft  po- 
fition, and  that  at  the  end  of  the  moment  of  time  C 
would  have  been  at  c.  The  point  C  therefore  has  haJ, 
by  the  rotation,  a  backward  motion  cC,  relative  to  the 
centre  G  or  g,  and  this  motion  is  equal  to  the  progref- 
iive  motion  Gg  of  the  centre  ;  therefore  if  vve  make 
G>  equal  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whofe  radius 
is  CG,  the  body  will  make  one  rotation  round  the 
centre  of  gravity,  while  this  centre  moves  along  G  5- ; 
and  thus  the  relation  is  eftablilhed  between  the  two 
motions. 

But  farther,  the  point  C  has,  in  fafl,  not  moved  out 
of  its  place.  The  incipient  motion  has  therefore  been 
fuch,  that  C  has  become  a  fpontaneous  centre  of  con- 
verfion.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  this  mull  always  be  the 
cafe,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  rigid  body  or 
fyllem  of  particles  connedled  by  inflexible  and  inexten- 
fible  lines.  Since  the  fyllem  both  advances  and  turns 
round  an  axis  patTmg  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  there 
mull  be  fome  point  in  the  fyllem,  or  which  may  be 
conceived  as  connecied  with  it  by  an  inflexible  line,  which 
moves  backward,  by  the  rotation,  as  tad  as  the  centre 
advances  forward.  A  line  drawn  through  this  point  pa- 
rallel to  the  axis  muR  in  this  inftant  be  at  reft,  and  there- 
fore muft  be  a  fpontaneous  axis  of  converfion.  And,  in 
this  inftant,  the  combined  motions  of  rotation  round  an 
axis  palling  through  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the  mo- 
tion of  progreflion,  are  equivalent  to,  and  aiftually  con- 
llitutc,  an  incipient  fimple  motion  of  rotation  round  an- 
other axis  parallel  to  the  former,  whofe  p  fition  may 
be  afcertained.  But  it  is  necelfary  to  cll.iblilTi  this  pio- 
pofition  and  its  converfs  on  clearer  evidence. 

Therefore  let  G  (fig.  10.)  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
a  rigid  fyllem  of  particles  of  matter,  fuch  as  we  fuppofe  a 
folidbody.  to  be.  Let  this  fyftem  be  Aippo(ed  to  turn 
round  the  axt^  G,!^,  while  the  axis  itfelf  is  moving  for- 
ward in  the  dirc(!t'0n  and  with  the  velocity  GI.  Let  the 
rotaliimbe  fuch,  that  a  particle  A  has  the  dircftion  and 
vUocity  A  h.     Let  us  firft  fjppofe  the  progrelliye  mo- 
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tion  GI  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  G g.  It  will  Rotation- 
therefore  be  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  circles  defcribed  ^"""^  *" 
round  the  axis  by  the  different  particles.  Let  C  G^  be 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  GI.  It  will  cut  the  plane  of 
the  circle  defcribed  by  A  in  a  ftraight  line  eg,  and  ^ 
will  be  the  centre  round  which  A  is  tiirninij.  Therefore 
A_^  will  be  the  radius  vedlor  of  A,  and  A  h  is  perpen- 
dicular to  A^.  Let  A  (/  be  perpendicular  to  eg,  and 
in  A  ^  take  Ae  equal  to  G  I  or  g  i.  It  is  evident, 
that  the  abr>)lute  motion  of  A  is  compounded  of  the 
motions  A  e  and  A  h,  and  is  the  diagonal  Ay"  of  the 
parallelogram  A  e  f  h.  In  the  line  gc,  wliich  is  per- 
pendicular to  G g,  take  ge  to  g  A,  as  A  r  to  A  />, 
and  draw  eC  parallel  to  _^  G,  and  produce  /j  A  till  it 
cut  eg  in  t:.  We  fay  that  C  c  is  in  this  moment  a  fpon- 
taneous axis  of  converfion  ;  for,  becauie  A  «  is  perpen- 
dicular to  Ag  and  A  </  to  C^,  the  angle  eg  A  is  equal 
to  d  An,  ot/IiA.  Theretnie,  fmcs  e g  :  g  A  z=J' h 
:  h  A,  the  triangles  e g  A  and  fh  A  are  fimilar,  and  the 
angle ^  A  <r  is  equal  to  h  Af.  Take  away  the  common 
angle  g  Af,  and  the  remaining  angle  c  Af  is  equal  to 
the  remaining  angle  /;  A  g,  and  A/"  is  perpendicular  to 
A  c,  and  the  incipient  motion  of  A  is  the  fame  in  re- 
fpefl  of  diredion  as  if  it  were  turning  round  the  axis 
e  C.  Moreover,  Afis  to  ffi  or  g  i  us  A  c  to  eg.  There- 
fore, both  the  diieftion  and  velocity  of  the  abfolute  mo- 
tion of  Ais  the  fame  as  itthebody  were  turninground  the 
fixed  axis  cC;  and  the  combined  motion  A  ^  of  progref- 
fion,  and  the  motion  A  ^  ot  rotation  round  G  ^,  are 
equivalent  to,  and  really  conftitute,  a  momentary  fmiple 
motion  ol  rotation  round  the  axis  C  e  given  in  pofition, 
that  is,  determinable  by  the  ratio  of  A  ^  to    Ai. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  converfe  propofition  is,  that  g, 
a  fimple  motion  of  rotation  round  a  fixed  axis  C  c,  fuch 
that  the  centre  G  has  the  velocity  and  direiflion  G  I  per- 
pendicular to  C  G,  is  equivalent  to,  and  produces  a 
motion  of  rotatin  round  an  axis  G^,  along  with  the 
progreffive  motion  GI  of  this  axis.  This  prop  fition 
is  demonftrated  in  the  very  fame  way,  from  the  confider- 
ation  that,  by  the  rotation  round  C  e,  we  have  c  A  : 
eg  =  Ay":  gi.  From  this  we  deduce,  that  A  /j  is  per- 
pendicular to  Ag,  and  thaty"/;  :  A  i  =:  eg  :  g  A  ;  and 
thus  we  refolve  the  motion  Ay  into  a  moii'n  A  A  of 
rotation  round  Gg,  and  a  motion  A  e  of  progreflion 
common  to  the  whole  body. 

But  let  us  not  confine  the  progreflive  motion  to  the         „^ 
direftion  perpendicular  to  the  axis  G^.     Let  us  fuppofe  '' 

that  the  whole  body,  while  turning  round  G^,  is  car- 
ried iorward  in  thedireftion  and  with  the  velocity  GK. 
We  can  always  conceive  a  plane  L  G  C,  which  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  in  which  the  axis  Gg  and  the 
dire(ftion  G  K  of  the  progreffive  motion  are  iituated. — 
And  the  motion  GK  may  be  conceived  ascomijouuded 
of  a  motion  G  I  perpendicuLir  to  this  plane  and  to  the 
axis;  and  a  motion  of  tranflatinn  G  L,  by  which  the 
axis  Aides  along  in  its  own  direiflion.  It  is  evident,  that 
in  confequence  of  the  firft  motion  G  I,  there  arifes  a 
motion  of  rotation  round  C  e.  It  is  alfo  evident,  that 
if,  while  the  body  is  turning  for  a  moment  round  C  e, 
this  line  be  Aid  along  itfelf  in  the  direi^tion  <:  C,  a  mo- 
tion equal  to  GL  will  be  induced  on  every  particle  A, 
and  compounded  with  its  motion  of  rotation  A  F,  and 
that  if /<f  be  drawn  equal  and  parallel  to  G  L,  o  will 
be  the  fituation  of  the  paiticle  A  when  G  is  in  K. 

And  thus  ix  appears,  tliat  when  the  progreflive  mo-         j^ 
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Rotation,  tion  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation  paffing 
^""^'^'■■"*~'  tlirough  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  two  nnotions  pvo- 
grelFive  and  rotatory  are  equivalent  to  a  momentary  lim- 
ple  motion  of  rotation  round  a  fpontaneous  axis  ot  con- 
verfion,  which  is  at  reft:  but  when  the  progreffive  motion 
is  inclined  to  the  axis  paffing  thro'  the  centre,  the  fponta- 
neous axis  of  converfion  is  lliding  in  its  own  direiftion. 

We  may  conceive  the  whole  of  this  very  diftimflly 
and  accurately  by  attending  to  the  motion  of  a  gar- 
den roller.  We  may  fuppofe  it  f}x  feet  in  circumference, 
and  that  it  is  dragged  along  at  the  rate  of  three  feet  in 
a  fecoud  from  ealt  10  wjlt,  the  axis  of  the  roller  lying 
north  and  fouth.  Suppofe  a  chalk  line  drawn  on  the 
furface  of  the  roller  parallel  to  its  axis.  The  roller  will 
turn  once  round  in  two  feconds,  and  this  line  will  be  in 
contadt  with  the  ground  at  the  intervals  of  every  lix 
feet.  In  that  inllant  the  line  on  the  roller  now  ipoken 
of  is  at  relt,  and  the  motion  is  the  fame  as  if  it  were 
fixed,  and  the  roller  really  turning  round  it.  In  ihort, 
it  is  then  a  Ipontaneous  axis  of  converfion. 

Now,  fuppofe  the  roller  dragged  in  the  fame  manner 
and  in  the  fame  direilion  along  a  iheet  of  ice,  while  the 
ice  is  floating  to  the  fouth  at  the  rate  of  four  leet  in  a 
fecond.  It  is  now  plain  that  the  roller  is  turning  round 
an  axis  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  while  the  centre 
is  carried  in  the  diie<ftion/36°  52'  W.  at  the  rate  of 
five  ittl  per  ftcond.  It  is  alfo  plain,  that  when  the  line 
drawn  on  the  furface  of  the  ftone  is  applied  to  the  ice, 
its  only  motion  is  that  which  the  ice  itfelf  h.is  to  the 
fouthward.  The  motion  is  now  a  motion  of  rotation 
round  this  fpontaneous  axis  of  converfion,  compc  und- 
ed  with  the  motion  of  four  tett  per  fecond  in  the  direc- 
tion ot  this  axis.  And  thus  we  lee  that  any  complica- 
tion ot  motion  of  rotation  round  an  axis  paffing  through 
the  centre  ot  gravity,  and  a  motion  of  progreffion  of 
that  tentre,  may  always  be  reduced  to  a  momentary  or 
incipient  motion  of  rotation  round  another  axis  parallel 
to  the  former,  compounded  with  a  motion  of  that  axis 
in  its  own  direftion. 

The  demonllratlon  which  we  have  given  of  thefe  two 
piofofiiions  points  out  the  method  ot  finding  the  axis 
Cf,  the  incipient  rotation  round  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  cumbined  progreffive  motion  of  the  body,  and  the 
rotation  round  the  axis  G^.  We  have  only  to  note  the 
rotatory  velocity  A 6  of  lome  particle  A,  and  its  dif- 
tance  A^  from  the  axis,  and  the  progreffive  velocity 
GI  of  the  whole  body,  and  then  to  make  GC  a  fourth 
proportional  to  Ah,  GI,  and  ^  A,  anH  to  place  GC  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  GI,  which  is  per])endicular  to 
Gg,  and  to  place  C  on  tliat  fide  of  Gg  which  is 
moving  in  the  oppofite  direfcion  to  the  axis. 

In  the  fimple  cafe  of  this  problem,  which  we  exhi- 
bited in  order  to  give  us  eafy  .:nd  familiar  notions  of  the 
fubjeft,  it  appeared  that  the  retrograde  velocity  of  ro- 
tation of  the  (Joint  C  was  equal  to  the  progreffive  velo- 
city of  the  centre.  This  mull  be  the  cafe  in  every  point 
of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  of  which  CG,  fig.  9. 
is  the  radius.  Therefore,  as  the  body  advances,  and 
turns  round  G,  this  circle  will  apply  itfelf  in  fucceffion 
to  the  line  CK  parallel  to  G>  ;  and  any  individual  point 
of  it,  fuch  as  C,  will  defcribe  a  cycloid  of  which  this 
circle  is  the  generating  circle,  CK  the  bale,  and  CG 
half  the  altitude.  The  other  points  of  the  body  will 
defcribe  trochoids,  elongated  or  contiafted  according 
as  the  defcribing  points  are  nearer  to  or  moreremoie 
from  G  than  the  point  C  is. 
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It  is  nov/  evident  that  all  this  mull  obtain  in  every   Rotation, 
cafe,  as  well  as  in  thi-,  fimple  one.     And  wjien  wchave  ^"^'7~' 
afcertained  the  diftance  GC  between  the  axis  of  rotation  TheappK- 
palliiig  through  the  centre,  and  the  momentary  fponta-  cation 
neous  axis  of  converfion  paffing  through  C,  wc  can  then  '"*'''  '" 
afcertain  the  relation  between  the  moti  ms  of  rotation  "j°"  ""* 
and   progreffion.     We  then  know  that  the  body   will'' 
make  one  rotation  round  its  central  axis,  while  its  cen- 
tre moves  over  a  fpacc  equ.il  to  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  of  a  known  diameter. 

We  muft  therefore  proceed  to  the  methods  for  deter, 
mining  the  pofition  of  the  point  C.  This  mull  de- 
pend on  the  proportion  between  the  velocity  of  the  ge- 
neral progreffive  motion,  that  is,  the  velocity  of  the 
centre,  and  the  velocity  of  fome  point  of  the  br'dy. — 
This  mull  be  afcertained  by  obl'ervation.  In  moft  cafes 
which  are  interelling,  we  karn  the  pofition  of  the  axis, 
the  place  ol  its  poles,  the  comparative  progreffive  velo- 
city ot  the  centre,  and  the  velocity  ot  rotation  of  the 
diflferent  points,  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  and  it  would  not 
much  increafe  our  knowledge  to  detail  the  rules  which 
may  be  followed  for  this  purpole.  The  ciicumftance 
which  chiefly  interefls  us  at  prefent  is  to  know  how 
thefe  motions  may  be  produced  ;  what  force  is  necef- 
fary,  and  how  it  muft  be  applied,  in  order  to  produce  a 
given  motion  of  rotation  and  progreffion ;  or  what 
will  be  the  motion  which  3  given  force,  applied  in  a. 
given  manner,  will  produce. 

We  have  already  given  the  principles  on  which  we  8S 
may  proceed  in  this  invcftigation.  We  have  (hown  the 
circumllances  which  determine  the  place  of  the  centre 
of  percuffion  of  a  body  turning  round  a  given  fixed 
axis.  This  centre  of  percuffion  is  the  point  of  the 
body  where  all  the  inherent  forces  of  the  whirling  body 
precifely  balance  each  other,  or  rather  where  they  unite 
and  compofe  one  accumulated  progreffive  force,  which 
may  then  be  oppofed  by  an  equal  and  oppofite  external 
force.  If,  therefore,  the  body  is  not  whirling,  but 
at  reft  on  this  fixed  axis,  and  if  this  external  force  be 
applied  at  the  centre  of  perculTion,  now  become  a  point 
of  impuljion,  a  rotation  will  commence  round  the  fixed 
axis  precifely  equal  to  what  had  been  ftopped  by  this 
external  force,  but  in  the  oppofite  diredion ;  or,  if  the 
external  force  be  applied  in  the  dire>ftion  in  which  the 
centre  of  percuffion  of  the  whirling  body  was  moving 
at  the  initant  ot  ft(ippage,  the  rotation  produced  by 
this  impiilfe  will  be  the  fame  in  every  relpedl.  And  we 
iound  that  in  the  inllant  of  application  of  this  external 
force,  either  to  ftop  or  to  begin  the  motion,  no  prelfure 
whatever  was  excited  on  the  fupports  of  tiie  axis,  and 
that  the  axis  was,  in  this  initant,  a  fpontaneous  axis  of 
converiion. 

Moreover,  we  have  (hown,  art.  84,  that  a  rotation 
round  any  axis,  whether  fixed  or  fpontaneous,  is  equi- 
valent to,  or  compounded  of,  a  rotation  round  another 
axis  parallel  to  it,  and  paffing  through  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  a  progreffive  motion  in  the  direction  of 
the  centre's  motion  at  the  inftant  of  impullc. 

Now,  as  the  pofition  of  the  fixed  axis,  and  the 
known  difpofition  of  all  tlie  particles  of  the  body  with 
refpcifl  to  this  axis,  determin  s  the  place  of  the  centre 
of  percuffion,  and  lurnilhes  all  the  mathematical  condi- 
tions which  muft  be  implemented  in  its  determination, 
and  the  dirciflion  and  magnitude  of  the  force  which  ia 
produced  and  exerted  at  the  centre  of  percuffion  ;  fo,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  knowledge  of  the  magnitude  ami 
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Rcotlon.  direfllon  of  an  external  force  wh^ch  is  exerted  on  the 
'«-'->'—'  point  ofimrulfion  of  a  body  net  conneaed  with  any  hxed 
axis  and  of  the  difpolition  of  all  the  parts  ol  this  body 
with  refpea  to  tins  point  of  inipuUion,  will  furnilh  us 
with  the  muthematxal  circumltances  which  deierm.ne 
the  piifition  of  the  fpontaneous  axis  of  converlion,  and 
tlierefore  determine  the  pofition  of  the  axis  through  the 
centre  (parallel  to  the  fpontaneous  axis  of  converlion), 
round  which  the  body  will  whirl,  while  its  centre  pro- 
ceeds in  the  direaio.i  of  the  external  force. 

The  procefs,  therefore,  for  determining  the  axis  ot 
progreffive  rotation  is  jull  the  converfe  ot   the  procefs 
for  determining  the  centre  cf  percuflicn. 
,-      John  Bernculli  was  the  firft  who  confidered  the  mo- 
tion of  free  bodies  impelled  by  forces  whole  line  ot  di- 
f  rcaion  did  not  pafs  through  their  centre  ol  gravity ;  and 
"  he  takes  it  for  granted,  that  fmce  the  body  both  advances 
and  turns  round  an  axis  paiTmg  through  the  centre  of 
gravity,  this  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  paffing 
through  the  direaion  of  the  force,  and    through  the 
point  "of  impulfion  and  the  centre  of  gravity.     Other 
authors  of  the  firft  name,  fuch  as  Huyghens,  Leibnitz, 
Roberval,  &c.  have  thought  themfelves  obliged  to  de- 
monftrate  lliis.     Their  demonllralion  is  as  follows  : 

Let  a  body  whofe  centre  of  gravity  is  G  (fig.  ii-) 
be  impelled  at  the  point  P  by  a  force  aaing  in  the  di- 
reaicn  PQ  not  paffing  through  the  centie.  The  iner- 
tia of  the  whole  body  will  refift  in  the  fame  manner  as 
if  the  whole  m.atter  were  colkaed  in  G,  and  therefore 
the  refiftance  will  be  propagated  to  the  point  P  in  the 
direaion  GP.  The  particle  P,  therefore,  is  impelled 
in  the  direaion  PQ^  and  refilled  in  the  direaion  PA, 
and  muft  tlierefore  begin  to  move  in  fome  direaion  PB, 
which  makes  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  of  which 
the  fides  have  the  direaions  PC^and  PA.  The  diago- 
nal and  fides  cf  a  parallelogram  are  in  one  plane.  P  is 
therefore  moving  in  the  plane  APQB  "t  GP(^^and 
it  is  turning  round  an  axis  which  palles  through  G. — 
Therefore   this  axis  majl  be  perpendicular  to  tlic  plane 
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It  would  require  a  feries  of  difficult  propofitions  to 
fliow  the  fallacy  of  this  reafoning  in  general  terms,  and 
to  determine  the  pofition  of  the  axis  through  G.  We 
ihall  content  ourfclves  with  a  very  fimple  cafe,  where 
there  can  be  no  hefitation.  Let  A  and.B  (fig.  12.)  be 
two  equal  balls  connefted  with  the  axis  ab  by  inflexible 
lines  Aa,  hb,  perpendicular  to  ai.  Let  Aa  be  i, 
and  Bb  2.  The  centre  of  gravity  G  will  evidently  be 
in  the  line  cG  parallel  to  A  a  and  hi,  and  in  the 
middle  of  al,  and  cG  is  I  J.  Let  O  be  the  centre  of 
A.  Aa'-f  B.B^^     _    5 

ofcillation.     c  O  is  =  — -— „      ,,        1   —   t 

A  +  B  .  c  G 

Draw  Am,  B  «  perpendicular  to  cG,  and  fuppofe  the 
balls  transferred  to  m  and  n.  Their  centre  of  ofcilla- 
tion will  be  ftill  at  O  ;  and  we  fee  that  if  the  fylfem  in 
this  form  were  Hopped  at  O,  all  would  be  in  equilibrio. 
For  the  force  with  wliich  the  ball  A  arrives  (by  fwing- 
ing  round  the  axis)  at  m,  is  as  its  quantity  of  matter 
and  velocity  jointly,  that  if,  A.  A«,  or  i.  That  of 
B  arriving  at;;  is  B.Bb,  or  2.  The  arm  mO  of  the 
lever  turning  round  O  is  -f,  and  the  arm  ;;0  is  4.  Tlie 
f<  rces,  theiefore,  are  reciprocally  as  the  arms  ot  the  le- 
ver on  which  they  aa,  and  their  momenta,  or  powers 
to  turn  tfe  line  mn  round  O,  are  equal  and  oppoiite, 
and  iheieforc  balance  each  other  ;  and  therefore,  at  the 
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inftant  of  (Icpping,  no  preffure  is  exerted  at  1:.  There-  RotatioB. 
tore,  if  any  impulfe  is  made  at  O,  the  balls  at  m  and  n 
will  be  put  in  motion  with  velocities  i  and  2,  and  c  will 
be  a  I'pontaneous  centre  of  converfion.  Let  us  fee  whe- 
ther this  will  be  the  cafe  when  the  balls  are  in  their 
natural  places  A  and  B,  or  whether  there  will  be  any 
tendency  to  a  rotation  round  the  axis  irO.  The  mo- 
mentum of  A,  by  which  it  tends  to  produce  a  rota- 
tion round  f  O  is  A  .  A  a  .  A  m,  =:  1  X  A  w.  That 
of  B  is  B.Bi^ .  Bh,  =:  2  X  B;;.  Am  and  Bn  are  equal, 
and  tlierefore  the  momentum  of  B  is  double  that  of  A, 
and  there  is  a  tendency  of  the  fyllem  to  turn  round  c  O  ; 
and  if,  at  the  inilant  of  floppage,  the  fupports  of  the 
axis  ab  were  removed,  this  rotation  round  ;:  O  would 
take  place,  and  the  point  i  A'ould  advance,  and  a  would 
recede,  c  only  remaining  at  reft.  Therefore,  if  an  im- 
pulfe were  made  at  O,  ai  would  not  become  a  fponta- 
neous momentary  axis  of  converfion,  and  O  is  not  tlie 
centre  of  percuflicn.  This  centre  muft  be  fomewhcre 
in  the  line  OP  paiallel  to  ab,  as  at  P,  and  fo  fituated 
that  the  momenta  A  .  A  a  .  A  x  and  B  .  B  ;8  .  B  ,8  may 
be  equal,  or  that  Aa  may  be  double  of  B/S,  or  aj> 
double  ot'  bp.  If  an  impulfe  be  now  made  at  P,  the 
balls  AB  will  be  urged  fey  forces  as  i  and  2,  and 
therefore  will  move  as  if  round  the  axis  a  b,  and  there 
will  be  no  prelfures  produced  at  a  and  b,  and  ab  will 
really  become  a  momentary  fpontaneous  axis  of  conver- 
fion. 

Now  join  G  and  P.  Here  tjien  it  is'evident,  that  a 
body  or  fyftem  A,  B,  receiving  an  impulfe  at  P  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  acG,  acquires  to  itfelf  a  fponta- 
neous axis  of  converfion  which  is  not  perpendicular  to 
the  line  joining  the  point  of  impulfion  and  the  centre 
of  gravity.  And  we  have  fliown,  in  art.  84.  that  this 
motion  round  <ib  is  compounded  of  a  progrellive  mo- 
tion of  the  whole  body  in  the  direaion  of  the  centre, 
and  a  rotation  round  an  axis  pafiing  tlirough  the  centre 
parallel  to  ab.  Therefore,  in  this  fyftem  of  free  bodies, 
the  axis  of  rotation  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
pafiing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  direaion  of 
the  impelling  force.  ^ 

As  we  have  already  obferved,  it  would  be  a  laborious  Difficulty 
ta(k  to  afcertain  in  general  terms  the  pofition  of  the  °'j^^';"- 
progrcflive  axis  of  rotation.     Although   the  procefs  is   ^'fi.iil  ■_ 
the  inverfe  of  that  for  determining  the  centre  of  per- gereral 
cuffion  when  the  axis  of  rotation  is  given,  it  is   a  moft  terms, 
intricate  bufinefs  to  convert  the  fteps  of  this    procefs. 
The  general  method  is  this:  The  momentum  of  a  par- 
ticle A  (fig.  5.)  by  which  it  tends  to  change  the  pofi- 
tion of  ihe  axis  D^/,  has  fcr  its  faaors  A  «  A /,  and 
A  a,  which  are  its  dilfances  from  three  planes  Dr/cP^, 
DCOn,  and  Qgy^,  given  in  pofition.      The  fum  of 
all  thcfe  nmft  be  equal  to  nothing,  by  the  compenfa- 
tion  of  pofitive  and  negative  quantities.     We  muft  find 
three  other  planes  (of  which  only  one  is  in  fome  mea- 
fure  determined  in  pofition,    being    perpendicular    to 
DCO«),  fo  fituated  that  the  fums  of  fimll.ir  prodHfts 
of  the  diftances  of  the  particles  from  tliem  may  in  like 
manner  be  equal  to  nothing.     This  is  a  very  intricate 
problem  ;  fo  intricate,  that  mathematicians  have  long 
doubted   and  difputed  about  the  certainty  cf  the  folu- 
tions.    Eulcr,  d'Alembu-rt,  Frin,  Landen,  and  others, 
have  at  laft  proved,  that  every  body,  however  irregular 
its  fhape,  has   at  leaft   three  axes  pafiing  through   its 
centre  of  gravity,  round  wliich  it  will  continue  to  re- 

Tolve 
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Rotation,  volve  while  proceeding  forward,  and  that  thcfe  are  at 
"^'^''-^^  right  angles  to  each  other  ;  and  they  have  given  the 
conditions  which  mull  be  implemented  in  the  determi. 
nation  of  thefe  axes.  But  they  ftill  leav;  us  e.'xeeding. 
ly  at  a  lofs  for  means  to  difcover  tlie  pofitions  of  the 
axes  of  a  given  body  which  have  thefe  conditions. 

To  folve  this  problem  therefore  in  general  terms, 
would  lead  to  a  difquifition  altogether  difproportioned 
to  our  work.  Wemuft  reftiicl  ourl^lves  to  tiiofe  forms 
of  body  and  fituations  of  the  point  of  impulfion  which 
admit  of  the  coincidence  of  tlie  centres  of  ofcillation 
and  percuffion  ;  and  we  mull  leave  out  tlie  cafes  where 
the  axis  has  a  motion  in  the  direifllon  of  its  length  ; 
thiit  is,  we  lliall  always  fuppofe  tlie  fponianeous  axis 
of  converfion  to  have  no  motion.  Thus  we  Ihall  com- 
prehend  the  phenomena  of  the  planetary  motions,  fimi- 
lar  to  the  prcjceffion  of  our  equinniftial  points,  and  all  the 
interefling  caies  of  praiflical  niechaiiics.  The  fpecu- 
lative  mathematical  reader  will  fill  up  the  blanks  of  this 
inveiligation  by  conlulting  the  writings  of  Euler  and 
D'Almbert  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs,  Frifi's  Cofmo- 
graphia,  and  the  papers  of  Mr  Landen,  Mr  Milner,  and 
Mr  Vince,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions.  But  we 
hope,  by  means  of  a  beautilul  prop^fition  on  the  com- 
pofition  of  rotatory  motions,  to  enable  cv:;ry  reader  to 
difcover  the  pofition  of  the  axis  of  progreffive  rotation 
in  every  cafe  which  may  intereft  him,  without  the 
previous  folution  of  the  intricate  problem  mentioned 
above. 

Let  ABPC/>i  A  (fig.  13.)  be  a  fedion  of  a  body 
through  its  centre  of  gravity  G,  fo  formed,  that  the 
part  ABPC  is  fimilar,  and  fimilarly  placed  with  the 
mi.ft  inter-  p^rt  A.  ip  C,  fo  that  the  plane  AC  would  divide  it 
eftmg  cafes,  equally.  Lgj  this  body  be  impelled  at  P  in  the  direc- 
tion HP,  perpendicular  to  die  plane  AC.  The  axis 
round  which  it  will  turn  will  be  perpendicular  to  G  n-. 
Suppofe  it  at  A.  Then  drawing  AB  and  A  A  to  fimi- 
lar points,  it  is  plain  that  B  .S,  i  0  are  equal  and  oppo- 
fite  ;  thefe  reprefent  the  forces  which  would  raife  or 
lower  one  end  of  tlie  axis,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
fen'ed.  The  axis  therefore  will  remain  perpendicular 
to  G  T. 

Let  the  body  be  fo  fliaped,  that  if  the  parts  of  the 
right  and  left  of  the  point  of  impulfe  t  (the  impulfe  is 
here  fuppofed  not  perpendicu'ar  to  the  plane  AC,  but 
in  this  plane)  are  equal  and  fimilarly  placed  ;  then  the 
momenta  round  AC  mull  balance  each  other,  and  the 
axis  EF  will  have  no  tendency  to  go  out  of  the  plane 
ABCi  A  perpendicular  to  the  impulfe. 

Any  body  whofe  fliape  has  thefe  two  properties  will 
turn  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  pljne  which 
palTes  through  the  centra  of  gravity  in  the  direiflion  of 
the  impelling  force.  This  condition  is  always  found  In 
die  planets  when  dlfturbed  by  the  gravitation  to  a  di- 
ftant  planet  :  for  they  are  all  figures  of  levolution. 
The  dlreftion  of  tlie  dilturbin:^  or  impelling  force  is  al- 
ways in  a  plane  palTmg  through  the  axis  and  the  difturb- 
ingbody. 

With  fuch  limitations  therefore  we  propofe  the  follow- 
ing problem  : 

LetG  (iJg-  14.)  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body 
in  free  fpace,  vhich  is  Impelled  by  an  external  force  f, 
afting  in  the  line  FP,  which  does  not  pafs  thr"Ugh  the 
centre.    Let  m  be  the  iiuniber  of  equal  particles  in  the 
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body,  or  it;  quantity  of  matter.  Let  the  force /be  Rotation, 
fuch,  that  it  would  communicate  to  tlie  body  the  vclo-  ^— '^'''"*' 
city  -j;  that  is,  would  caufe  the  centre  to  move  with 
the  velocity  v.  It  may  be  exprclTed  by  the  quantity 
of  motion  which  it  produces,  that  is,  by  m  v,  and  it 
would  produce  the  velocity  1/1  v  on  one  particle.  It  is 
required  to  determine  the  whole  motion,  progrefilvc 
and  rotatory,  whicli  it  will  produce,  and  the  fpace 
which  it  will  delcribe  during  one  turn  round  its  axis. 

Draw  GI  parallel  and  VGC  perpendicular  to  FP, 
and  let  GI  be  taken  for  the  meafure  of  the  progreffive 
velocity  V. 

It  has  been  demonftrated  that  the  centre  G  will  pro- 
ceed in  the  diredlon  GI  with  the  velocity  v,  and  tliat 
the  body  will  at  the  fame  time  turn  round  an  axis  paffing 
through  G,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure, 
every  particle  describing  circles  in  parallel  planes  round 
the  axis,  and  with  velocities  of  rotation  proportional 
to  their  dlllances  from  it.  There  is  therefore  a  certain 
diilance  G  B,  fuch  that  the  velocity  with  which  a  par- 
ticle defcribes  Its  circumference  is  equal  to  the  progref- 
five velocity  -u.  Let  BCD  be  this  circumference. 
When  the  particle  defcribing  this  circumference  is  in 
the  line  CGP,  and  in  that  part  of  it  which  lies  beyond 
P  from  G,  its  abfolute  velocity  mufl  be  double  that  of 
the  centre  G;  but  when  it  is  in  the  oppofite  point  C, 
itsretrogade  velocity  being  equal  to  the  progreffive 
vekcity  of  tliecentre,  it  muft  be  at  reft.  In  every  po- 
fition of  the  body,  therefore,  that  point  of  the  accom- 
panying circumference  which  is  at  this  extremity  of  tlie 
perpendicular  drawn  through  the  centre  on  the  line  of 
direflionofthe  impelling  force  is  at  reft.  It  is  at  that 
inftant  a  fpontaneous  centre  of  converfion,  and  the 
rtraight  line  drawn  through  it  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  figure  is  then  a  fpontaneous  axis  of  con- 
verfion, and  every  particle  is  in  a  momentary  ftate  of 
rotation  round  this  axis,  in  diredions  perpendicular  to 
the  lines  drav.n  to  the  axis  at  right  angles,  and  with 
velocities  proportional  to  thefe  diftances;  and  laftly, 
the  body  advances  in  the  diredlon  GI  through  a  fpace 
equal  to  the  circumference  BCD,  while  it  makes  one 
turn  round  G. 

Let  A  be  one  of  the  particles  in  the  plane  of  the  fi- 
gure. Join  AC,  AG,  A  P.  Draw  Ai,  Ac,  AJ 
perpendicular  to  CP,  CA,  GA.  The  abfolute  motion 
Ac  of  A  is  compounded  of  the  progrcQive  motion  Al> 
common  to  the  whole  body  and  equal  to  GI,  and  the 
motion  Ar/  of  rotation  round  the  centre  of  gravity  G. 
Therefore  Cnce  A  i  is  equal  to  v,  and  Ac  is  tlie  dia- 
gonal of  a  parallelogram  given  both  in  fpecies  and 
mangitude,  it  is  alio  jjnsin,  and  (as  appears  alfo  from 
the  reafoning  in  art.  85.)  it^i  to  GI  as  C.A.  to  CG. 
By  the  application  of  the  fn^rce  m  i>  in  the  dire<5lion  FP, 
every  particle  of  the  body  is  dragged  out  of  its  place,  and 
exerts  a  refillance  equal  to  thv  motion  which,  it  acquires. 
A  part  of  this  force,  which  W(:;  may  call  m  f,  is  employed 
in  communicating  the  m-tion  A  c  to  A;  and,  from  what 
has  been  lately  fhown,  CG  :  CA  =  GI :  Ac, -v.  Ac, 
CA. 


and  therefore  A  c  =— tt 


?4 


CG 


But  fiitlier  (agreeably  to 
CA 


what  was  demonftrated  in  art  i6.)  we  h.tve  CP 

•       "  CA 
—  Ac  :  m V,  =   „    -  :    n  u,  and    therefore    » 
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^^  „„  .     Therefore  the  whole  force  employed  in  com- 
municatine  to  each  particle  the  motion  it  really  acquires 


or  m  T,  is  equal  to  the  fluent  of  the  quantity  ■(jpy(_-G 
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7.  When  the  fpace  S  which  a  body  dcfcrib;s  du- 
ring one  rotation  has  been  obferved,  we  can  difcovcr 
the  point  of  impu'.fc  by  which  a  fmgle  force  may  liave 
afted  in  producing  both   the    motions  of   progrclliou 

S.       . fGiV 


v/CA  = 


and  m.  CP.  CG  =/CA%  which  by 


art.  23.  is  equal  to/GA'+  m.CG'.     Therefore  we 
have  w.CP.CG— CT.CG.CG  =/GAS  or  m  .  GP.  CG 

/GA' 
=/GAS  and  finally,  CG=:^|;;Qp. 

Now  the  form  of  the  body  gives  us/GA',  and  the 
pofition  of  the  impelling  force  gives  us  /;/.  GP.  There- 
lore  we  can  compute  the  value  of  CG  ;  and  if  wbe  the 
periphery  of  a  circle  whofe  radius  is  unity,  we  have 
TT-.CG  equal  to  the  fpace  which  the  body  mull  defcribe 
in  the  diredion  GI,  while  it  makes  one  rotation  round 
its  aiiis. 

Cor.  I.  The  angular  velocity,  that  is,  the  number  of 
turns  or  the  number  of  degrees  which  one  ot  the  radii 
will  make  in  a  given  time,  is  proportional  to  the  im- 
pelling force  :  for  the  length  of  CG  depends  only  on 
the  form  of  the  body  and  the  fituation  of  the  point  of 
impulfion  ;  while  the  time  of  defcribing  -r  times  this 
length  is  inverfely  as  the  force. 

2.  The  angular  velocity  with  any  given  force  is  as 
GP :  for  CG,  and  confcquenlly  the  circumference 
5r .  CG,  defcribed  during  one  turn,  is  inverfely  as  GP. 

/PA' 

3.  PC    is  equal  to  — gp-:    for  we    have/PA'  = 

/*P  A''       /* C*  A' 
/G  A  ^  4-  7«  .  G  P  \     Therefore "^ 


GP 


GP 


+ 


«.GP' 


,  =  CG+  GP,  =CP. 


and  rotation : 
ff/G  A' 


for  CG=  -'  and  GP    = 


w.GP 

4.  If  the  point  C  is  the  centre  of  impulfion  of  the 
fame  body.  P  will  be  a  fpontaneous  centre  of  conver- 
fion  (fee  art.  41 ). 

5.  A  force  equal  and  oppofite  to  m  -v,  or  to/,  applied 
at  G,  will  flop  the  progrellive  motion,  but  will  make 
no  change  in  the  rotation  ;  but  if  it  be  applied  at  P, 
it  will  flop  all  motion  both  progreflivc  and  rotatory.  If 
applied  between  P  and  G,  it  will  ftup  the  progreffive 
motion,  but  will  leave  fome  motion  of  rotation.  If  ap- 
plied beyond  P  it  will  leave  a  rotation  in  the  oppolite 
direiftion.  If  applied  beyond  G,  or  between  G  and 
C,  it  will  increafe  the  rotation.  All  this  will  be  eafi- 
Iv  conceived  by  refledling  on  its  effeift  on  the  body  at 
rert. 

6.  A  whirling  body  which  has  no  progreffive  motion 
cannot  have  been  brought  into  this  ft  itc  by  the  adion 
ot  a  fmgle  force.  ]t  may  have  been  put  into  this  con- 
dition by  the  funultaneous  operations  of  two  equal  and 
oppofite  forces.  The  equality  and  oppofition  of  tlie 
lorccs  is  neceifary  for  flopping  all  progreffive  motion. 
If  one  of  them  has  acfled  at  the  centre,  the  rotatory 
motion  has  been  the  effedl  of  the  other  only.  If  they 
have  aifled  on  oppofite  fides,  they  confpired  with  each 
other  in  producing  the  rotation;  but  have  oppofed  each 
other  if  they  afled  on  oppofite  fides. 

In  like  manner,  it  is  plain  that  a  motion  of  rotation, 
together  with  a  progreiTive  motion  of  the  centre  in  the 
direflion  of  the  axis,  could  not  have  been  produced  by 
the  adion  of  a  fingle  force. 


i.CG'  - 


In  this  manner  we  can  tell  the  diftances  from  the 
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centre  at  which  the  fun  and  planets  may  have  received  tion  of  this 
the  fingle  impulfes  which  gave  them  both  their  motions  doClrinc  to 
of  revolution  in  their  orbits  and  rotation  round  their  '^"^  li^aveii- 
ayes.  '^  motione. 

It  was  found  (art.  40._/')  that  the  diftance  OG  of 
the  centre  of  ofcillation  or  percuffion  of  a  fphere 
fwinging  round  the  fixed  point  C  from  its  centre  G, 
is  f  of  the   third  proportional  to  CG,  and  the  radius 

RG' 
ot  the  fphere,  or  that  OG  =  -f  ■  ^p  .     Suppofing  the 

planets  to  be  homogeneous  and  fpherical,  and    calling 

the  radius  of  the  planet  /-,  and  the  radius  of  its  orbit 
R,  the  time  of  a  rotation  round  its  axis  /,  and  the  time 
of  a  relvolution  in  its  orbit  T,  and  making  i  :  v  the  ra- 
tio ofiadius  to  the  periphery  ot  a  circle,  we  thall  have 

v  R  for  the  circumference  of  the  orbit,  and  n-  R  rp  for 

the  arch  of  this  circumference  defcribed  during  one  ro- 
tation round  the  axis.  This  is  S  in  the  abovemen- 
tioned  formula.     Then,  diminilhing  this  in  the  ratio  of 

the  circumference  to  radius,  we  obtain  CG  r:  R  —, 

-  "  T  r  ' 

=  \  Vr""      '^'^'^  '^  equivalent  to 


and  OG  = 

^/GA 


/R  ■ 
and  eafier  obtahied. 


This  gives  us  G  ij 
For  the  Earth  = 

Moon 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 
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We  have  not  data  for  determining  this  for  the  fun. 
But  the  very  circumftance  of  Ills  liaving  a  rotation  in 
ay''  7'' 47'  makes  it  very  probable  tlrat  lie,  with  all  his 
attending  planets,  is  alfo  moving  forward  in  the  cele- 
ftialfpaces,  perhaps  round  fome  centre  offtiU  more  ge- 
neral and  extenfive  gravitation  :  for  the  perfe<fl  oppo- 
fition and  equality  01  two  forces,  neceffary  for  giving  a 
rotation  without  a  progreffive  motion,  has  the  odds 
againfl  it  of  infinity  to  unity.  This  corroborates  the 
conjeflures  of  philofophers,  and  tlie  oSfervations  of 
Hcrfchel  and  other  aflroiiomers,  who  think  that  the  fo- 
larfyllcm  is  approaching  to  that  quarter  of  the  heavens 
in  whicli  the  conftellation  Aquila  is  fituated. 

8.  As  in  the  communication  of  progreffive  motion 
among  bodies,  the  fame  quantity  of  motion  is  prcfcrved 
before  and  after  collifion,  fo   in  the  communication  of 

rotation 
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Rotation,  tatioa  among  whirling  bodies  the  quantity  of  rotatory 
'^"''^''"^  monientiim  is  prefer  ve  J.  This  appears  from  the  (general 
tenor  of  our  formulas :  for  if  we  fuppofe  a  body  turn- 
ing round  an  axis  pafling  tiircugh  its  centre,  without 
any  progrelTive  motion,  we  mull  fuppofe  that  the  force 
mv,  which  put  it  in  motion,  has  been  oppofed  by  an 
equal  and  oppofite  force.  Let  this  be  fuppofeJ  to 
have  adecl  on  the  centre.  Then  the  whole  rotation 
h^s  been  the  clfeift  of  the  other  afling  at  fome  dillance 
GP  from  the  centre.  Its  momentum  is  wr.GP.  Had 
it  adted  alone,  it  would  have  produced  a  rotation  com- 
pounded with  a  progredive  motion  of  the  centre  with 
the  velocity  v;  and  the  body  acquires  a  momentary 
fpontaneons  axis  of  converfion  at  the  diftance  GC  from 
the  centre  of  gravity.     The  abfolute  velocity  AC  of 

,      .     t'.AC     .  =y.AC  = 

any    particle    is  — ?TF=r ;  its  momentum  is 
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CG 

and    the    fum    of  all 


toe    momenta   1$ 


GC 

>.AC' 
CG    ' 


...,—,  and  tnis  is  equal 


to  mr.GP.     But  when  the 


progredive  motion  is  (lopped,  Ai,  which  was  a  confti- 

tuent  of  the  abfolute  motion  of  A,  is  annihilated,  and 

nothing  remains  but  the  motion  Ad  nf  rotation  round 

Cr.      But   the  triangles  tiAc  and   GAC  were  demon- 

(Irated  (n°  81.)  to  be  fimilar  ;  and  therefore  AC  :  A  J 

=  CA  :  GA.     Therefore  the  abfolute  velocity  of  the 

particle,  while  turning  round  the  quiefcent  centre  of 

-.•.GA     .  .     I'.GA' 

gravity  G,  is  ~pp~  ;  'ts  momentum  is        >^     ;    the 

fum  of  all  the  momenta  is  -7=r>'- ;  and  this  is    (liU 

equal  to  m  v.  Obferve,  that  now  GC  is  not  the  dif- 
tance" of  the  centre  of  converdon  from  the  centre  of 
gravity,  becaufe  there  is  now  no  fuch  thing  as  the  fpon- 
taneons axis  of  converdon,  or  rather  it  coir.cides  with 
the  axis  of  rotation.  GC  is  the  diftance  from  the 
centre  of  a  particle  whofe  velocity  of  rotation  is  equal 
to  u. 

Now  let  the  body  be  changed,  either  by  a  new  dif- 
tribution  of  its  parts,  or  by  an  addition  or  abftraflion 
of  matter,  or  by  both  ;  and  let  the  fame  force  m  ii  adl 
at  the  fame  dillance  GP  from  the  centre.  We  fhall 
■Z./GA' 


ftill  have  mv.G?  : 


GC 


and  therefore    the   fum 


momenta  of  the  particles  of  the  whirling  body 
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is  ftill  the  fame,  viz.  equal  to  the  momentum  of  the 
force  m  v  ading  by  the  lever  GP.  If  therefore  a  free 
body  has  been  turning  round  its  centre  of  gravity,  and 
has  the  dillribution  of  its  parts  fuddenly  changed  (the 
centre  however  remaining  in  the  fame  place),  or  has  a 
quantity  of  matter  fuddenly  added  or  taken  away,  it 
will  turn  with  fuch  an  angular  velocity  that  the  fum  of 
the  momenta  is  the  fame  as  iiefore. 

We  have  been  fo  particular  on  this  fubjecl,  becaufe 
it  aflfefls  the  celebrated  problem  of  the  precedlon  of 


problem  of  (],£  equinoxes  ;  and  Sir  liaac  Newton's  fclution  of  it  is 
t  '=?<■=-       erroneous  on  accoimt  of  his  midake  in  this  particular. 

CtlllOn   <lf  TT  L  1  ■  -1.1  • 

tlic  tqui-     '^'^  computes  the  velocity  with  winch   a    quantity  ot 
Boxes.  matter  equal  to  the  excefs  of  tlie  ttricftrlal  fpheroid 

over  the  infcribed  fphere  would  perform  its  librations, 
if  detached  from  the  fplierical  nucleus.  He  then  fup- 
pofes  it  fuddenly  to  adhere  to  tlie  fphere,  and  to  drag 
it  into  the  fame  libratory  motion  ;  and  he  computes  the 
Vol.  XVI. 


ibration  of  the  whole  mafs,  upon  the  fuppodtion  that  R«t.vl- 
the  quantity  ot  motion  in  the  libnitory  fpheroid  is  .he  ^^ 
lame  with  the  previous  quantity  of  motion  of  the  lihra- 
t.ng  redundant  ring  or  Ihell ;  whereas  he  (honld  Inv- 
computcd  It  on  the  fuppodtion  that  it  w:is  the  quantity 
01  momenta  that  remained  unchanged. 

The  fame  thing  obt:iins  in  rotations  round  fixed  axcs, 
as  appears  by  the  perfeft  famenefs  of  the  furmulx  for 
both  dalles  of  motion'. 

This  law  whicli,  in  imitation  of  the  Leibnitzians, 
we  might  call  the  conf.rvath  mom-nlorum,  makes  it  of 
importance  to  have  cxpicdions  of  the  value  of  th.e  ac 
cumulated  momenta  in  fuch  cafes  as  mod  frequentlr 
occur.  The  moll  irequcnt  is  that  of  a  fphere  or  fphe- 
roid  in  rotation  round  an  axis  or  an  equatorial  diame. 
ter;  and  a  knowledge  of  it  is  necclfary  for  the  folution 
ot  tne  problem  of  the  preceffion  of  the  equinoxes.  See 
Precessiov,  n°  33. 

Let  AP^;.  (fig.  i^.)  be  a  fphere  turning  round  the  i33 
diameter  P;,,  and  let  DD',  M  be  two  circles  parallel  to 
the  equator  A  a,  very  near  each  other,  comprehendin? 
between  them  an  elementary  (lice  of  the  fphere  Let 
CA  be  =  <j,  CB  =  .V,  and  BD  =^.,  and  let  t  be  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  whofe  radius  is  i.  Laftly, 
let  the  velocity  of  the  point  A  be  ^•.     Then 


'.i 


is  the  velocity  at  the  diflance  j'  from  the  axis,  -. 


is  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  circumference 
radius  is^';  for  it  is  the  length  of  that 
when  expanded. 


whofe 
circumference 


is  the  quantity  of  motion  in  this 


circumference  turning  round  the  axis  P^. 


-is  the  momentum  of  the  fame  circumference. 

•^  is  the  fluxion  of  the  momentum  of  the  circle 

■whofe  radius  is  y,  turning  in  its  own  plane  round  the 
axis. 


a 

V  v  y 

a 


circle ; 
DD'. 


-  is  the  fluent,  or  the  momentum  of  the  whole 
and  therefore  it  is  the  momentum  of  the  circle 


O'*. 


4^ 


-is  the  fluxion  of  the  momentum  of  tlie  he- 


mifphere  ;  for  B  i  =  x,  and  this  fraflion  is  the  momea 
turn  of  the  flice  (/DD'  d'. 
y  =  a-  —  x',  mdy  =a*  —  2  a*  *'  +  x'.     There. 

fore 


X    (a'  X  — 2, 


+  x^ 


i  )  is  the  fluxion  of 
the  momentum  of  the  whole  fphere.     Of  this  the  fluent 
for  the  fegments  whofe  heights  aie  CB,  or  x,  is  — — 
2a' x'^       x^ 

Let  .V  become  a,  and  we  have  for  the  momentum  of 
the  whole  fphere  —  (a'  —  t  '''  +  y  "')•  =  •"  "^(~ — 

3    '    10  /  ^ 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  this  rotaticn  has  been  produced 

by   the   aflion  of  a  force  m  u ;  that  is,  a  force  which 

wouldcommnnicate  the  velocity  n  to  the  whole  matter 

3  U  of 
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of  tli2  fp'.iere,  had  it  aaed  in  a  dircaion  pafTing  through 
it,  cuitre-j  -dcd  let  us  luppoie  that  ihib  iorce  aded  on 
ihc  cqualorial  point  A  at  rij^ht  angles  to  AC  :  Its  mo- 
rocntum  is  m  u  rf,  and  this  is  equal  lo-vir  ^\a*.  Alfo, 
now-  th.it  w  =  4-  T  aK      Therefore  we  have  u  .  ^ 


we 


T  "  —  T  r  "■  > 


, -j-M  _  ,s  .,  and  !■  =  |a. 
Lee  El'Qif  oa  an  oblate  ipheroid  wiiofe  femi-axis 
PC  is  a,  an  1  tq-:atorial  radius  EC  is  i,  and  let  v  b;  the 
velocity  on  the  equator  of  the  infcribed  fphere.  Then 
fince    the   mom;nium  of  the  whirling    circle  DD'  is 

the  momenta  of  the  fphere  and  fpheroid  are  in 


4" 


the  quadruplicate  ratio  of  their  equatorial  radii  ;  and 
t;.ereloie  that  of  the  whole  fpheroid  is  Vr  "■  *"  ^*  ^^^ 
u  iu  be  the  velocity  at  E  correfponding  to  the  velocity 

t;  at  A,  fo  that  w  z=  -  -v,  we  have  the   momentum  ot 

the  fpl-.eroid,  expreiTed  in  terms  of  the  equatorial  velo- 
city at  the  furface,  -*j- 1^^  a  nv. 

If  the  fame  force  m  u  be   made  to  aft  in  tlie  f.ime 
manner  at  E,  its  momentum  j/i  k  i  is  rr  VV  ^"  ^  '^'>  ''"'^ 

^ i .     Therelore   the  an3;ular  velocities-.— 

which  the  fame  force  m  u  afting  at  A  or  E  will  produce 

I  5  m  a             1  5  //?  K 
in  the  fpere  and  the  fpheroid,  are  as and r:-» 

that  is,  in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  the  equmorial  dir.nieter 
b  to  the  polar  axis  a. 

Lailly,  if  the  oblate  fpheroid  is  made  to  turn  rcmd 
an  equatorial  d  amerer  palfing  through  C  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  figure,  it  is  plain  that  every  feftion 
parallel  to  the  isieridian  EPQji  is  an  ellipfe  fmiilar  to 
this  meridian.  If  this  elliple  ditferj  very  little  from  the 
infcribed  circle,  as  is  the  cafe  of  the  earth  in  the  problem 
of  the  precelfion  of  the  equinoxes,  the  momentum  of 
each  ellipfe  may  be  confidered  as  equal  to  that  of  a  circle 
of  the  fime  are<i,  or  wliofe  diameter  is  a  mean  propor- 
tional between  the  equatorial  and  polar  diameters  of  the 
fpheroid.  This  radius  is  to  the  radius  of  the  circum- 
fciibed  circle  as  V b a  la  b.  Therefore  tire  momenta 
of  the  feftion  of  the  fpheroid  and  of  the  circumfcribed 
fphere  are  in  the  conilant  ratio  oi  b'  a'  to  Z-*,  or  of  a° 
to  b'.  And  if  the  velocity  in  the  equator  of  this  cir- 
cumfciibed  fphere  be  called  iv,  the  momentum  of  the 
fphere  is  f^  tt b^  w;  and  therelore  that  of  the  fpheroid 
is  ,-•*;-  T  b'-  a''  IV,  agreeably  to  fthat  was  alfumed  in  the 
aitide  Precession,  n"  33. 

This  value  of  the  momentum  of  a  fpheroid  round  an 
equatorial  diameter  is  only  a  very  eafy  approximation  ; 
an  exaft  value  may  be  obtained  by  an  infinite  feri;s. 
The  whole  matter  of  the  I'pheruid  may  be  confidered  as 
uniformly  dillributed  on  the  furface  of  a  fimilar  fpheroid 
whofe  diameter  is  =  V\  of  the  diameter  of  the  fphe- 
roid. It  will  have  the  fime  momentum,  becaufe  a  tri- 
angle in  one  of  th.e  ellipfes,  having  an  elementary  arch 
f  f  the  circumference  for  its  bale,  and  the  centre  of 
the  ellipfe  for  its  vertex,  has  its  centre  of  gyration 
diflant  frcm  the  vertex  V^i  the  length  of  the  radius 
of  the  ellipfe,  and  the  problem  is  reduced  to  the  find- 
ing the  iurn  of  thefe  lines.  But  even  when  the  feries 
for  this  fum  involves  the  3  J  power  of  the  eccentricity, 
it  is  not  more  exaft  than  the  above  approximation. 

A  fimilar  propofition  may  be  obtamcd  for  a  prolate 
fpheroid  vibrating  round  an  equatorial  diameter,  aad 


applied  to  the  conje..1ural  fhape  of  the  moon,  for  ex-  R'tJiion. 
plaining  her  ofcilhitions.  j,. 

The  reader  mufl  have  obferved  that  the  preceding  All  rota, 
difquifitions  refer  to  thofe  motions  only  which  refult  tory  mo- 
from  the  aftion  of  external  forces  and  to  the  ftate  oft""s»<^- 
incipient  motion.  All  circular  motions,  fuch  as  thofe  "'"'P^"'«4 
oi  rotation,  are  accompanied  by  centrifugal  torces.  A  (lig^-f^.rccf. 
central  force  is  ncceffary  for  retaining  every  particle  in 
its  circular  path  ;  fuch  forces  mull  therefore  be  excited 
in  the  body,  and  can  arife  only  from  the  forces  of  co- 
hefion  by  which  its  particles  are  held  together.  Thefe 
forces  are  mutual,  equal,  and  oppolite  ;  and  as  much  as 
a  particle  A  (fig.  5.)  is  retained  by  a  force  in  the  di- 
reftion  A  a  of  the  line  which  conr.efts  it  w'ith  the  fix- 
ed axis  D  <^  or  in  the  dircftion  AG  (fig.  10.),  which 
connefis  it  with  the  progreGTive  axis  ;  fo  much  mull  the 
point  a  of  the  axis  D  d  be  urged  in  the  oppofite  direc- 
tion a  A,  or  fo  much  mull  the  whole  body  be  urged  in 
the  direftion  GA.  Every  point  therefore  of  the  axis 
Dr/,  or  of  the  axis  through  G  in  fig.  10.  is  carried  in 
a  vaiicty  of  direftions  perpendicular  to  itfelt.  Thefe 
forces  may  or  may  not  balance  each  other.  If  this  ba- 
lance obtains  with  refpcft  to  the  fixed  axis,  its  fuppnrts 
will  fuftain  no  preffure  but  whatarifes  from  the  external 
force  ;  if  not,  one  fupport  will  be  more  prelled  than  the 
other  ;  and  if  botli  were  removed,  the  axis  wculd  change 
its  pofit'on.  The  fame  muft  be  affirmed  of  the  axis 
through  G  in  fig.  10.  This,  having  no  fupport,  mud 
change  its  pofition. 

And  thus  it  may  happen,  that  the  axis  of  rotation  ii^- 
paffing  through  G  which  lias  been  determined  by  the 
preceding  difquifitions  is  not  permanent  either  in  relpeft 
of  the  body,  or  in  refpect  of  abfolute  fpace.  Thefe 
two  rotations  are  eifentially  different.  The  way  to  con- 
ceive both  is  this.  Suppofe  a  fpherical  furface  defcri- 
bed  round  the  body,  Ivaving  its  centre  in  the  centre  of 
gravity  ;  and  fuppofe  this  furface  to  revolve  and  to  pro- 
ceed forward  along  with  the  body  :  in  fhort,  let  it  be 
conceived  as  an  immaterial  furface  attached  to  the  body. 
The  axis  of  rotation  will  pais  through  this  furface  in 
two  points  which  we  fhall  call  its  pnles.  Now,  we  fiy 
that  the  axis  is  permanent  with  rei'peft  to  the  body 
when  it  has  .always  the  fame  poles  in  this  fpherical  fur- 
face. Suppofe  another  I'pherlcal  furface  defcribed  round 
the  fame  centre,  and  that  this  furface  alfo  accompanies 
the  body  in  all  its  progrefflve  motion,  but  does  not  turn 
with  it.  The  axis  is  permanent  with  refpeft  to  abfo- 
lute fpace  when  it  l;as  always  the  fame  poles  in  this  fur- 
face :  it  is  evident  that  thefe  two  fafts  are  not  infepa- 
rable.  A  boy's  top  fpins  on  the  Ame  point  and  the 
fame  corporeal  axis,  while,  towards  the  end  of  its  mo- 
tion, we  obferve  it  direftlng  this  round  and  round  to 
different  quarters  of  the  room.  And  when  we  make 
an  egg  or  a  lemon  fpin  with  great  rapidity  on  its  fide 
on  a  level  table,  we  fee  it  gradually  rife  up,  till  it  Hand 
quite  on  end,  fpiuning  all  the  while  round  an  axis  point- 
ing to  the  ze;  ith. 

This  change  in  the  pofition  of  the  axis  is  produced  115 
by  the  unbalanced  aftions  of  the  centrifugal  forces  ex- 
erted by  the  particles.  Suppofe  two  equal  balls  A  and 
B  (fig.  16.)  connefted  by  an  inflexible  rod  whofe  middle 
point  is  G,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  balls.  This 
I'yftem  may  be  made  to  turn  round  the  material  axis  Dt/, 
A  defcribing  the  circh  AEFA,  and  B  defcribing  the 
circle  BHKB.     The  rod  AB  may  alfo  be  conceived 
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Rotation,  as  moveable  round  the  point  G  by  means  of  a  pin  at 
^"-"^''^'^  rigbt  angles  to  the  axis.  Suppofe  the  balls  paffing 
through  the  lituations  A  and  B  ;  their  centrifugal  forces 
urge  them  at  the  fame  time  in  the  direiflicns  CA  and 
OB,  which  impullions  confpire  to  make  the  conneifting 
rod  recede  from  buth  ends  of  the  axis  DJ.  And  thus 
tl>e  balls,  inftead  of  defcribing  parallel  circles  round  this 
axis,  will  defcribe  parallel  fpirals,  gradually  opening  the 
angles  DGA,  i/GB  more  and  more,  till  the  balls  ac- 
quire the  pofition  a  ^  at  right  angles  to  the  axis.  They 
will  not  ftop  there,  for  each  came  into  that  pofition 
■with  an  oblique  motion.  They  will  pafs  it;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  refi  fiance  of  the  air  and  the  friiflion  of 
the  joint  at  G,  they  would  go  on  till  the  ball  A  came 
to  defcribe  the  circle  BHK,  and  the  ball  B  to  defcribe 
the  circle  AEF.  The  centrifugal  forces  will  now  have 
exhaufted  by  oppofition  all  the  motions  which  they  had 
acquired  during  their  palfage  from  the  pofition  AB  to 
the  pofition  a,S  ;  and  now  they  will  again  defcribe  fpi- 
rals giaduuUy  opening,  and  then  contrafling,  till  the 
balls  arrive  at  their  original  pofition  AB,  when  the  pro- 
cefs  will  begin  again.  Thus  they  will  continue  a  kind 
of  ofcillating  rotation. 

Thus  the  axis  is  continually  changing  witli  refpe<5t: 
to  the  fyftem  of  balls  ;  but  it  is  fixed  in  relpefl  to  ab- 
folute  fpace,  becaufe  the  axis  DJ  is  fupported.  It  does 
not  yet  appear  that  it  has  any  tendency  to  change  it3 
pofition,  becaufe  the  centrilugal  tendency  of  the  balls 
is  completely  yielded  to  by  the  joint  at  G.  The  niate- 
riil  axis  has  indeed  fullained  no  cliange  ;  but  the  real 
axis,  or  mathematical  line  round  which  the  rotation  was 
poing  on  every  moment,  has  been  continually  (Lifting 
i.s  place.  This  is  not  fo  obvious,  and  requires  a  more 
attentive  confidtration.  To  (how  accurately  the  gra- 
dual change  of  pofition  cf  the  real  axis  of  rotation 
would  require  a  long  difcuffion.  We  (hall  content 
ourfelvcs  with  exhibiting  a  cafe  where  the  pofition  of 
the  momentary  axis  is  unqueftionably  different  from 
D(/,  which  we  may  fuppofe  horizontal. 

Take  the  balls  in  the  pofition  a/S.  They  came  into 
this  pofition  with  a  fpiral  motion,  and  therefore  each 
of  them  was  moving  obliquely  to  the  tangents  «?,  ^y 
to  the  circle  aJ^^i,  I'uppofe  in  the  direiflions  «  9,  ^  x. 
They  arc  therefore  moving  round  the  centre  G  in  a 
plane  6  a  ji  >.,  inclined  to  the  plane  <?  «  ,3  >  of  the  circle 
aif/3«.  The  momentary  axis  of  rotation  is  therefore 
perpendicular  to  this  oblique  plane,  and  therefore  does 
not  coincide  with  D^. 

We  cannot  enter  upon  the  invedigation  of  this  eva- 
gation  of  the  axis,  although  the  lubjed  is  both  cu- 
rious and  important  to  the  fpeculative  mathematicians. 
A  knowledge  of  it  is  abfolutely  necedary  to  a  complete 
fo'ution  of  tlie  great  problem  of  the  precedion.  But 
when  treating  that  article,  we  contented  ourfelves  with 
fhowing  that  ihe  evagation  which  obtains  in  this  natu- 
lal  phenomenon  is  fo  exceedingly  minute,  that  altliough 
multiplied  many  thoufnnds  ot  times,  it  would  efcape 
the  niceil  obferv.uions  of  modern  aftronomcs  ;  and  that 
it  is  a  thing  which  does  not  accumulate,  beyond  a  cer- 
tain limit,  much  too  fmall  for  obfervation,  and  then 
dlminilhes  again,  and  is  periodical.  Euler,  D'.\lem- 
bert,  Frifi,  and  De  la  Grange,  have  fhown  the  momen- 
tary pofition  of  the  real  variable  axis  correfponding 
to  any  given  time ;  and  Landen  has  with  great  inge- 
nuity and  elegance  connefled  dje(e  momentary  pofi- 
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tions,  and  given  the  whole  paths  of  evagation.  Mr 
begnor  was,  we  believe,  the  firll  who  fliowed  (in  a 
Dilfertation  De  Molu  lurbmum,  Halle,  1755),  tli«t  i:i 
every  body  there  were  at  leall  three  lines  paling 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  lorming  the  fohd  angle  cf  a 'cube,  round  whicli 
the  centrifugal  forces  were  accurately  balanced,  and 
therefore  a  lotation  begun  round  either  of  thefe  three 
lines  would  be  continued,  and  they  are  permanent 
axes  of  rotiition.  Albert  Euler  gave  the  firtt  dc- 
monftration  in  1760,  and  fincc  that  time  the  invefti- 
gation  of  thefe  axes  has  been  extended  and  improved 
by  the  different  authors  already  named.  It  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly  difficult  fubje^  ;  and  we  recommend  tlie  f)  n- 
thetical  inveftigation  by  Frifi  in  his  Cojmographia  as  the 
frtteft  for  infiruaing  a  curious  reader  to  whom  the  fub- 
jecl  is  new.  We  (liall  conclude  this  dilfertation  with 
a  beau'L'^ul  theorem,  the  enunciation  of  which  we  owe 
to  P.  Frifi,  which  has  amazingly  improved  the  whole 
theory,  and  gives  eafy  and  elegant  folutions  of  the 
moll  difficult  problems.  It  is  analogous  to  the  great 
theorem  of  the  compofition  of  motions  and  forces. 

If  a  body  turns  round  an  axis  AG<i  (fig.  17.)  paf- p  pfifrs 
fing  through  its  centre  of  gravity  G  » ith  the  angular  theorem, 
velocity  a,  while  this  axis  is  carried  round  another 
axis  BG*  with  the  angular  velocity  b,  and  if  GD  be 
taken  to  GK  as  a  to  /•  (the  points  B  and  E  being  t.i- 
ken  on  that  fide  of  the  centre  where  they  are  moving 
towards  the  fame  fide  of  the  plane  of  the  figure),  and 
die  line  DE  be  drawn,  then  the  whole  and  every 
particle  of  the  body  will  be  in  a  Rate  of  rotation  round 
a  third  axis  CGc,  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  other  two, 
and  parallel  to  DE,  and  the  angtilar  velocity  <:  round 
this  axis  will  be  to  a  and  to  h  as  DE  is  to  GD  and  to 
GE. 

F'or,  let  P  be  any  particle  of  the  body,  and  fuppofa 
a  fpherical  furface  to  be  defciibed  round  G  palTin" 
through  P.  Draw  PR  perpendicular  to  the  plane  o'f 
the  figure.  It  is  evident  that  PR  is  the  common  fee- 
tion  of  the  circle  of  rotation  IP/  round  the  axis  A<7, 
and  the  circle  KP/  of  rotation  round  the  axis  B*.  Let 
I»,  YUc  be  the  diameters  of  thefe  circles  of  rotation, 
F  and  G  dieir  centres.  Draw  the  radii  PF  and  PO, 
and  the  tangents  PM  and  PN.  Thefe  tangents 
arc  in  a  plane  MPN  which  touches  the  fphere  in 
P,  and  cuts  the  plane  of  the  axis  in  a  line  MN,  to 
wiilch  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  G  cf  the  fphere 
through  the  point  R  is  perpendicular.  Let  PN  re- 
prefent  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  point  P  round 
the  axis  B^,  and  P/  its  velocity  of  rotation  round  Aa. 
Complete  the  parallelogram  PN//.  Then  Vt  is  the 
diredion  and  velocity  of  motion  rcfultlng  from  the 
compofition  of  PN  and  P/".  P/  is  in  die  plane  MPN, 
becaufe  the  dLigonal  of  a  parallelogram  is  in  the  plane 
of  its  fides  PN  and  '?f. 

Let  perpendiculais  /F,  tH,  be  drawn  to  t!ie  plane 
of  the  axes,  and  the  parallelogram  PNz/'will  be  ortho- 
graphically  projected  on  that  plane,  its  projedion  being  a 
parallelogram  RNTF.  (Fhere  falls  on  the  centre  by  ac- 
cident). Draw  the  diagonal  RT.  It  is  evident  that  the 
plane  PR/T  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  two  axes, 
becaufe  PR  is  fo.  Therefore  the  compound  motion 
P/  is  in  the  plane  of  a  circle  of  revolution  round  feme 
axis  fituated  in  the  plane  of  the  other  two.  There- 
fore produce  TR,  and  diaw  GC  cutting  it  at  tight 
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V.M!luo^.  angles  in  H,  anJ  1st  LP/ be  the  circle,  and  PH  a  ra- 

^"""^'''""^  dins.     P/  is  therefore  a  tangent,  and  perpendicular  to 

PH,  and  will  meet  RT  in'fome  poi'it  Q^cf  the  line 

MN.     The  particle  P  ii  in  a   ftate  or"  tota'.ion   round 

the  axis  CGr,  and  its  velocity  is  to  the  vclotities  round 

Aa  or  Bi  as  P;  to  P/  or  PN.     'i'he  triangles  PRN  and 

OPN  are  fimilar.  For  PN  the  tangent  is  perpendicular  to 

llie  radius  OP,  and  PP..  is  perpend^icular  to  ON.     There- 

PK  PN 
fore  OP  :  PN=PR  :   RN,  and  RN=-         ^' 


1 
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OP 


But 


the  velocity  of  P  round  ilie  axis  Bi  is  OF.b.     There- 
PR.OP^        pj^^_      j^  j.j.g   manner  RF 
OP 

Tlitrefore  RF 


fore  RN=- 
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PR.a.  Therefore  RF  :  RN  =r  a  :  i  =  CD  :  GE. 
But  NT  :  RN=  fine  NRT  :  fine  NTR,  and  GD  :  GE 
=  fine  GED  :  fine  GDE.  Therefore  fine  NRT: 
fine  XTR  =  fine  GEO  :  fme  GDE.  But  RNT  = 
EGD,  ior  NR  is  perpendicuhir  to  P^G  and  NT  (be- 
ing p':r.illcl  to  IF)  is  perpendicular  to  DG.  There- 
iore  TR  is  perpendicular  to  ED,  and  Cc  is  parallel  to 
ED,  and  the  rotation  of  the  particle  P  is  round  an 
axis  parallel  to  ED. 

And  fince  RN,  RF,  RT,  arc  as  the  velociiies  i,  a, 
c,  round  thefc  different  axes,  and  are  proportional  to 
EG,  DG,  DE,  we  have  c  to  «  or  to  i  as  ED  to  GD 
cr  GE,  and  th.e  propofition  is  demonftrated. 

This  tlieorem  may  be  thus  e-xprfllsd  in  general 
Itrms. 

If  a  body  revolves  round  an  axis  pafTing  through  its 
r.  geiieral  Centre  of  gravity  with  thi  angu'.ar  velocity  a,  while  this 
axis  is  carried  round  another  axis,  alfo  palling  through 
its  centre  of  gravity,  with  the  angular  velocity  i,  iheie 
two  motions  conipofe  a  motion  of  every  particle  of  the 
body  round  a  third  axis,  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  other 
two,  and  inclined  to  each  of  tlie  former  axes  in  angles 
vjhofe  fines  are  inverfely  as  the  angular  velocities  round 
ihem  ;  and  tlie  angular  velocity  round  this  new  axis  is 
to  t'.iat  round  one  of  the  primitive  axes  as  the  fine  of  in- 
clination of  tiie  two  primative  axes  is  to  the  fine  of  the 
inclination  of  the  new  axis  to  the  other  primitiveaxis. 

When  we  f,iy  that  we  owe  the  enunciation  of  this 
theorem  to  P.  Frifi,  we  grant  at  the  fime  time  that 
f  )mething  like  it  has  been  fuppofed  or  alfumed  by  other 
authors.  Newton  feems  to  have  confidered  it  as  true, 
and  even  evident,  in  homogeneous  fpheres  ;  and  this  has 
been  tjcilly  acquiefced  in  by  the  authors  who  followed 
l.im  in  the  problem  of  the  precellion.  Inferior  writers 
have  carelefsly  affiitned  it  as  a  truth.  Thus  NoUet, 
Gravefande,  and  others,  in  tlieir  contrivances  for  exhi- 
biting experiments  for  illullrating  the  compolltion  of 
vortices,  proceeded  on  this  aif  implion.  Even  authors 
of  more  fcrupulous  refearch  have  filisiied  themfelves 
with  a  very  imperfect  proof.  Thus  Mr  Landen,  in  his 
excellent  dilTertation  on  rotatory  motion,  Philofophical 
Tranf.iiitions,  Vol.  LXVII.  contents  himfelf  with  Ihow- 
ing,  that,  by  tlie  equality  and  oppcfite  direftions  of  the 
motions  round  the  axes  Aa  and  lU,  the  point  C  will 
be  at  reft,  and  from  tlicnce  concludes  that  CGc  will  be 
the  new  axis  of  rotation.  But  this  is  exceedingly  hafty 
(note  alfo,  that  this  dilfertation  was  many  yeais  pofte- 
lior  to  that  of  P.  rrid)  :  For  although  tlie  fcparate 
motions  of  the  point  C  may  be  eq-jsl  and  oppofite,  it 
i,  by  no  means  either  a  mathematical  cr  a  mechanical 
couiequence  that  tlie  body  will  turu  round  the  axis  Cc. 


^n  order  that  the  point  C  may  remain  at  reft,  it  Is  ne-   Rotation. 

Ceffiry  that  all  tendencies  to  motion  be  annihilated  :  '■"''>'~"^ 

this  is  not  even  thought  of  in  making  the  affumption. 

Frifi  has  iliown,  that  in   the  motion   of  every  particle 

round  the  axis  Cc,  there  is  involved  a  motion  round  the 

two  axes  Aa  and  Bi,  with  the  velocities  a  and  b  ;  and 

it  is  a  confequence  of  this,   and   of  this  only,  that  the 

inipulfes  which  would  feparately  produce  the  rotations 

of  every  particle  round  Aa  and  V>!i  will,  either  in   fuc- 

ceffion  or  in  conjuniftion,  produce  a  rotation  round  Cc 

Moreover,  Mr  Linden's  not  having  attended  to  this, 

has  led  him,  as  wc  imagine,  into   a  millake  refpecling 

the  velocity  with  which  the  axis  changes   its  pofuion  ; 

and  though  his  procefs  exhibits  the  path  of  evagation 

with  accuracy,  we  apprehend  that  it  does  not  affign  the 

true  times  of  the  axes  arriving  at  particular  points  of 

this  path.  I  JO 

It  follows  froin  this  propofition,  that  if  every  par-  Conclu- 
ticlc  of  a  body,  whether  folid  or  iluid,  receives  in  one  '^""^  '^'^■ 
inftant  a  feparate  impulfe,  competent  to  the  production  ,""''  "^'" 
ol  a  motion  ot  the  particle  round  an  axis  with  a  cer-  gtn,;,. 
tain  angular  velocity,  and  another  impulfe  competent  to 
the  pvoduftion  of  a  motion  round  anothir  axis  with  a 
certain  velocity,  the  combined  effefl  ot  ail  thefe  injpul- 
fions  will  be  a  motion  of  the  whole  fyftem  round  a  third 
axis  given  in  pofition,  with  an  angular  velocity  which  is 
alfo  given:  and  this  motion  will  cjbtain  without  any  fe- 
paration  or  difunion  of  parts  ;  for  we  fee  that  a  mo- 
tion round  two  axes  conllitute  a  motion  round  a  third 
axis  in  every  particle,  and  no  feparation  would  take 
place  although  tlie  fyftem  were  incoherent  like  a  mafs 
of  fand,  except  by  the  action  of  the  centrifugal  forces 
arifing  from  rotation.  Mr  Simpfon  therefore  erred  in 
Ids  folution  of  the  problem  of  the  preceflion,  by  fuppo- 
fing  another  force  neceflary  for  enabling  the  particles 
of  the  fluid  fpheroid  to  accompay  the  equator  when 
difplaced  from  its  former  fitnalion.  The  very  force 
v.'hich  makes  the  difplacement  produes  the  accompa- 
niment, as  far  as  it  obtains,  which  we  (hall  fee  prefent- 
ly  is  not  to  the  extent  that  Mr  Simpfon  and  other 
autliors  who  treat  this  problem  have  fuppofed. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  if  a  body  be  turning  round  any  jzr 
axis,  and  every  particle  in  one  inftant  g;t  an  impulfe 
precifely  fuch  as  is  competent  to  produce  a  given  an- 
gular velocity  round  another  axis,  the  body  will  turn 
round  a  third  axis  given  in  pofition,  with  a  given  an- 
gular velocity  :  for  it  is  indifferent  (as  it  is  in  the  or- 
dinary compofition  of  motion)  whether  the  forces  adt 
on  a  particle  at  once  or  in  fucceffion.  The  final  mo- 
tion is  the  fdme  both  in  refpecl  of  direction  and  velo- 
city. 

Lafdy,  when  a  rigid  body  acquires  a  rotation  round  12-i 
an  axis  by  the  action  of  an  impulfe  en  one  part  of  it, 
and  at  tiic  fame  time,  or  afterwards,  gets  an  impulfe  ou 
any  part  which,  alone,  would  have  produced  a  certain 
rotation  rouFid  another  axis,  the  effe^  of  the  combined 
aflions  will  be  a  rotation  round  a  third  axis,  in  terms  cf 
this  propofition  ;  for  when  a  rigid  body  acquires  a  mo- 
tion round  an  axis,  not  by  the  fimuhaneous  impulfe  of 
the  precifely  competent  force  on  each  panicle,  but  by 
an  impulfe  on  one  part,  there  hai  been  prcfar^ated  to  cj.'rf 
partlcls  (by  means  cf  the  connecting  forces)  an  impulie 
precifely  competent  to  produce  the  motion  which  the 
particle;  re.illy  acipires;  and  when  a  rigid  body,  al-.  - 
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ready  turning  round  an  axis  A  a  (fig.  17.)  receives  an 
impulfe  which  makes  it  adually  turn  round  another 
A\\i  C  c,  there  has  b:en  propagated  to  each  piitkle  a  force 
precifely  competent  to  produce,  not  the  motion,  but  the 
ihangs  of  motion  which  takes  place  in  that  particle, 
this  is,  a  force  which,  when  compounded  with  the  in- 
herent force  of  its  primitive  motion,  produces  the  new 
motion;  that  is  (by  this  theorem),  a  force  which  alone 
would  have  caufed  it  to  turn  lound  a  third  axis  Tib, 
with  a  rotHtion  making  the  other  conftituent  of  the  ac- 
tual rotation  round  Cc. 
1J3  This  muft  be  conlidered  as  one  of  the  mofl;  important 

propolicidns  in  dyn;iniics,  and  gives  a  great  extenfion  to 
tlie  doftrine  of  the  compofition  of  motion.  Wc  fee  that 
rotations  are  compounded  in  the  fame  manner  as  other 
iTiJtions,  and  it  is  extremely  eafy  ti  difcover  the  com- 
pofition. AVe  have  only  to  fuppofe  a  fphere  defcribcd 
round  the  centre  cf  the  body  ;  and  the  equator  of  this 
fpliere  corrcfponding  to  any  primitive  polilion  of  the 
axis  of  rotation  gives  us  tlie  direction  and  velocity  of 
the  particles  fituated  in  it.  I^et  anotlier  great  circle 
cut  this  equator  in  any  point;  it  will  be  the  equator 
of  anoihcr  rotation.  S;t  off  an  arch  ot  each  irom  the 
jioint  of  interfeftion,  proportional  to  the  anguUr  velo- 
city of  each  rotation,  and  complete  the  fpheri.:al  pa- 
rallelogram. The  great  circle,  which  is  the  diagonal 
of  this  parallelogram,  will  be  the  equator  ot  tlie  rota- 
tion, which  is  actually  compounded  of  the  other  two. 

And  thus  may  any  two  rotations  be  compounded. 
We  have  given  an  inftance  of  this  in  the  folution  of  the 
problem  of  the  Phecession  of  the  Equinoxes,  Vol.   XV. 

P-4'53- 

It  appears  plainly  in  the  demonftration  of  this  theo- 
rem that  the  axis  C  i-  is  a  new  line  in  the  body.  Tlie 
change  of  lotation  is  not  accomplil'h:d  by  a  transfer- 
ence of  the  poles  and  equator  ot  the  former  rotation  to 
a  new  fituation,  in  which  they  are  again  the  poles  and 
equator  of  the  rotation ;  for  we  fee  that  in  the  rotation 
round  the  axis  Cr,  the  particle  of  the  body  wliich  was 
i'ormerly  the  pole  A  is  defcribing  a  circle  round  the  axis 
Cc.  Nut  knowing  tlils  compodiion  of  rotations,  New- 
ton, Walmlley,  Sinnpfon,  and  other  celebrated  mathe- 
maticians,[imjc^red,  that  the  axis  of  the  earth's  rotation 
M'maincd  t""?  fame,  but  changed  its  pofitioru  In  this 
t:iey  were  toniirniej  by  theconftancy  of  the  ob.'erved  la- 
t'tudes  of  pl.ices  on  tlie  furface  of  the  earth.  But  the 
:i^:is  of  liie  earth's  rotation  really  c'langes  its  place,  and 
the  poles  ihil't  tliroui^h  dilTercnt  points  of  its  fiirl'ace  ; 
hue  thefe  ditRrent  points  are  too  near  each  other  to 
make  the  cli ange  funfible  to  t!ie  niccft  obferva'.i(.n. 
'^*  Itwoukl  feeni  to  itfult  from  thcl'e  ob;ervali:jns,  that 
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may  make  a  great  change  of  the  pofition  cf  the  axis  of  Rot^tlo 
rotation,  :is  it  may  make  in  the  velocity  of  a  reftilir.eal  ■— "^^ 
motion.  Thnsaltliough  the  rotation  round  A  a  be  in. 
definitely  fmall,  if  another  equally  fniall  rotation  be 
imprelled  round  an  axis  T^b  perpendicular  to  A  a,  the 
axis  will  at  once  fiiifc  to  Cc  half  way  between  them  ; 
but  .1  fuccefTion  of  rotations  is  neceffary  for  carrying  the 
pn.Tiitive  material  axis  into  a  new  pofition,  where  it  is 
again  an  axis.  Tiiis  transference,  however,  is  poQible, 
but  gradual,  and  iiiuft  be  accompliflied  \,y  a  cmtinua  kit 
ot  impulf;s  totally  dilferent  from  what  we  would  at  firll 
fuppoK'.  In  order  that  A  may  pafs  from  A  to  C,  it 
IS  not  enough  that  it  gets  an  impulfe  in  the  dire^ion 
AC.  Such  an  injpulfe  would  c.irry  it  thither,  if  the 
body  had  not  been  whirling  round  A  a  by  the  mere 
perfoverance  of  matter  in  its  Hate  of  motion  ;  but  when 
the  body  is  already  whirling  round  Aa,  the  particles 
in  the  circle  IP «  are  moving  in  the  circumference  of 
that  circle  ;  and  fince  that  circle  alfo  partakes  cf  the 
motion  given  to  A,  every  particle  in  it  muft  be  incfanl- 
ly  defle>aed  from  the  path  in  wliich  it  is  moving.  "The 
cont'mual  i^mcy  of  a  force  is  therefore  nccellary  for  lliis 
purpofe  ;  and  if  this  force  be  dilciontinued,  the  point 
A  will  immediately  quit  the  plane  of  the  arcli  AC, 
abng  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  move  it,  and  will 
ft  art  up. 

This  is  the  theorem  which  we  formerly  faid  would 
enable  us  to  overcome  the  difficulties  in  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  the  axis  of  rotation. 

Thus  we  can  difcover  what  Mr  Landen  calls  the 
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Rcfijcciuig  jj.  j^  ifiip.jiTibie  that  the  axis  of  rotation  can  change  its 

of  the  axis    pofition  in  abfolure  fpace  without  changing  its  politiou 

of  rota-       in  the  body,  contrary  to  what  we  experience  in   a  tiiou- 

tiun.  find  familiar  inftances;  and  indeed  this  is  impoliible  by 

any  one  change.     We  cannot  by  the  impuhe  cf  any 

one  force  make  a  body  w-hich  is  turning  round  th."   axis 

A  a  cimns^e  its  pofition  and  turn  round  the  fame  mate- 

T'al    axis  brought   into  die  polition  C  c.     In  the  fame 

way  that  a  bo.ly   mull:  pafs  through  a  feries  of  inter- 

medi.ate  points,  in  going  from  one  cnJ   of  a  line  to  the 

other,  fo  it  mull  acquire   an  infinite  feries  of  irlerme- 

diate  rotations   (each  of  ihem   momentary)  before  the 

fame  material  axis   palL's  into  another  polit.on,  fo  as  to 

Lscome  au  axis  cf  rotalioa.    A  momeaury  impulfe 


will  give  us  the  centrifugal   force  by    which  the  balls  by  the  ac- 

lenJ  to  turn    in  the   plane   D.\./BD.     This  gives   the  ''<"'  "/ 

axis  E  ^  a  tendency  to   move  in  a  plane  perpendicular  «""''f"E»i 

to  the  plane  of  the  figure  ;  and  its  fcparation  from  the   ""'*' 

poles  D  and  d  does  not  depend  on  the  feparation  of  the 

conneifting  rod  AB  from  its  prcfent  inclination  to  D  d, 

but    on    the  angle  wliich  the  fpiral    path  of  the  ball 

makes  with  the  plane  of  a  circle  cf  rotation  round  "Dd. 

Tlie  dillance  of  the  n-vv  poles  from  D  and  d  is  an  arch 

of  a  circle  which  meafures  the  angle  made  by  the  fpiral 

witli  the  circle  of  rotation  round  the   primitive    avis. 

TJiis  will  gradually  increafe,  and  the  m.ithematical  axis 

of  rotation   will    l;e  d  fcribing  a  fpiral  round  D  and  d, 

gradually  feparating  from   tliefe  points,  and  again   ap. 

proaching  them,  and   coinciding    with  them  again,  at 

the  lime  that  the  balls  themrelves  are  m-nl  of  all  remo- 

vcd  from  their  pnmit.ve  fituation,  namely,  when  A  is 

in  ti'.e  ])lace  of  B.  I'j 

The  fame  theorem  alfo  enables  us  to  find  the  inci- ^".'' '•"='"' 

pient   axis  of  rotation  in  the  complicated  cafes  which  i^''*""'"'*,*'* 

,        A  •  /T'l  1    L  .-11  .      .     10  coniitii- 

are  almoit  inacellible  by  means  o!  tlie  elementary  prmci-  catcdcalca. 

pies  of  rotation. 

Tiwis,  whtn  the  centres  of  ofcillation  and  percudion 
do  not  coincide,  as  we  fuppofcd  in  fig.  5.  and  12.  Sup- 
pofe,  firft,  that  they  do  coincide,  and  find  the  p''fition 
of  the  axis  a  ^,  and  the  a  igular  velocity  of  the  rotation. 
Then  find  the  centre  cf  percullion,  tlie  a:Js  P/,  and 
the  momentum  round  it,  and  the  ang^ul.-.r  velocity  which ^ 
this  momentum  would  jirodnce.  '1  Jius  w-  have  obtain- 
ed two  rotations  rouui  given  axis,  and  wi'h  givjn  an- 
gular velocities.  Comjiound  thefe  rotations  by  ih'i 
ihsoreiri,  atid  we  obtain  the  required  pofitioj  of  the 

ttuc 
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angular  velocity, 
,voulJ    otherwile 


13* 
roHtion  ul 
tilt  axis 
when  tlie 
centrtsof 
perculTion 
and  rota- 
tion do  net 
coincide. 


Rntatior.     true  incipient  axis  of  rcjtaiicn,  av.d  tlic 
"~'"^''^"~'    wiilioiit  the  intricate  procefs  vliich 
have  been  neccflary. 
'•J'  If  the  body  is  of  fueh  a  fliape,  that  the  foices  in  the 

plane  DCG  do  not  balance  each  other,  we  fliall  then 
dil'covcr  a  momentum  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to 
this  plane.  Compound  this  rotiUou  in  the  fame  manner 
with  the  rotation  round   D  iL 

And  from  this  fim pie  view  of  the  matter  we  learn 
(what  would  be  diflicult  to  difcover  in  the  other  way), 
that  when  the  centre  of  pcrcufllon  does  not  coinc^ide 
with  that  of  rotation,  the  axis  is  in  the  plane  DGC, 
though  not  perpendicular  to  PG.  But  when  there  is 
a  momentum  round  an  axis  perp.-ndicular  to  this  plane, 
tlic  incipient  axis  of  rotation  is  neither  perpendicular  to 
PC,  nor  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  pafling  through 
the  centre  in  the  diredion  of  the  impelling  force. 

We  mud  content  GUI  felves  with  merely  pointing_out 
thefe  traci<s  of  invelligation  to  the   curious  reader,  and 
recommending  the  cultivation  of  this  mofl;  fruitful  theo- 
rem of  Father  Frifi. 
133  Thefe  are  by  no  means  fpeculations  of  mere  curiofity, 

Conchiding  |ntcreflini  to  none  but  mathematicians  ;  the  nobleft  ait 
remark?  on  ^^.j^j^j^  j^  "pradifed  by  man  mull  receive  great  improve- 
fcamanlhip.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  complete  knowledge  of  this  fubjefl.     We 
mean  the  art  of  seamanship.  A  (hip,  the  mod  admira- 
ble of  machines,  muft  be  confidered  as  a  body  in  free 
fpace,  impelled  by  the  winds  and  waters,  and   continu- 
ally moved  round  fpontaneous  axes  of  converfinn,  and 
inceffantly  checked  in  thefe  movements.     The  trimming 
of  the  iails,   the  aaion  of  the  rudder,  the  very  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  loading,  all  affea   her   verfatility.     An  ex- 
perienced feaman    knows  by  habit  how  to  produce  and 
lacilitate  thefe  motions,  and   to  cheek  or   (lop  fuch  as 
are    inconvenient.     Experience,  without   any  refle_a|cn 
or  knowledge  how  and  why,  informs  him  what  pofition 
of  the  rudder  produces  a  deviation  from  the  courfe.     A 
fort  of  common  fenfe  tells  him,  that,  in  order   to  make 
the  fliip  luin  her  head  away  from  the  wind,  he  mull  in- 
creal'e  tlie  furface  or  the  obliquity  of  the  head  (ails,  and 
dimini(h  the  power  of  the  fails  near  the  (lern.     A  few 
ether  operations    are  diflated   to  him  by    this  kind  of 
common    lenfe  ;  but    few  even  of   old  feamen  can  tell 
why  a  Ihip  has  fuch  a  tendency  to  bring  her  head  up 
in  the   wind,   and  why    it  is  fo   necelTary  to  crowd  the 
fore  pa' t  of  the  (hip  with  fails ;  (ewer  (lill  know    that  a 
certain   (hifting  of  the  1  lading  will   facilitate  fome  mo- 
tions in  ditfcient  cafes  ;  that  ihe  crew   of  a   great  (hip 
running  fuddeuly  to  a  particular  place  (hall  enable  the 
ihip  to  acconiplilh  a  movement  in  a    florniy  fea  which 
could  not  be   done  otherwile  ;  and   perhaps  not  one  in 
ten  thcufind  can  tell  why  this  procedure  will  be  fuccefs- 
ful.     But  the    malhcmatital  in(iuirer  will  fee  all  this  ; 
and  it  would  be  a  moll  valuable  acquifition  to  tlie  pub- 
I'C,  to  have  a  manual  of  fuch  propofitions,  deduced  trom 
a  careful  and  judicious  confideratlon  of  the  circumllan- 
ces,  and    freed  from  tliat  gre.it  complication   and  intri- 
cacy which  only  the  learned  can  uiravel,  and  expre(rcd 
in  a  (amiliar  manner,   clothed  with  fuch  rcalbnlng  as 
will  be   intelligible  to    the  unle;irnid  ;  and  tliough  not 
;ii:  curate,  yet  jierfuafive.     Mr  Iiouguer,  inliis  7r<7/Vc' ^/« 
Navirc,  and  in  his  Mitnwuvn  Jcs    I  aiJJ'cuux,  has   deliver- 
ed a  great  deal   of  ulclnl  in(ormalioii  on  this  lubjeifl ; 
and  Mr  De/.out  has  made  a  very  ullful  abllraft  of  thefe 
•woiksinhis  Cours  de  Mathet?tat'iipe.     But  llie  fubjed 
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is  left  Ly  tl;em  in  a  form  far  too  abfliufe  to  be  of  any 
general  ufe  :  and  it  is  unfortunately  fo  combined  with 
or  founded  on  a  falfe  theory  of  the  aftion  and  refift- 
ance  of  fluids;  that  many  of  the  propofitions  are  totally  -— 
inconfiftent  with  expeiience,  and  many  maxims  of  fea- 
manlhip  are  falfe.  This  has  cccafioncd  thefe  dodlrines 
to  be  negledled  altogether.  Few  of  our  prcietricral 
feamen  have  the  preparatory  knowledge  necelfary  for 
improving  the  fcicnce  ;  but  it  would  be  a  work  of  im- 
menfe  utility,  and  would  acquire  great  lepututiLn  to  the 
perfon  wiio  fucceftlully  profecutes  it. 

We  (hall mention  under  the  ai tide  SnAMaNsnip  the 
chief  problems,  and  point  out  the  mechanical  principles 
by  which  they  may  be  fulved. 

ROTH  E RAM,  a  lown  in  the  Well  Riding  of 
Yorkfliire,  feated  on  the  river  Don,  near  which  there 
is  a  handfome  llone-bridge.  It  is  a  well  bulk  f  lace, 
and  the  market  is  large  for  provifions.  W.  Lorg.  i.  ic. 
N.  Lat.  53.  25. 

ROTHSAY,  a  town  in  the  ifle  of  Bute,  of  which 
it  is  the  capital.  It  is  a  well-built  town  of  fmallhoufes, 
and  about  200  families  ;  and  is  within  thefe  few  years 
much  improved.  It  has  a  good  pier,  and  is  feated  at 
the  bott(<m  of  a  tine  bay,  whofe  nicuth  lies  exaflly  op- 
pofite  to  Loch  Steven  in  Cowal.  Here  is  a  fine  depth 
of  water,  a  fecure  retreat,  and  a  ready  navigation  down 
the  Frith  for  an  export  trade.  Magazines  of  goods  for 
foreign  parts  might  be  mo(l  advantageoufly  ereifled  here. 
The  women  of  tliis  town  (pin  yarn,  the  men  fupport 
themlelves  by  fidiing.     W.  Lor.g.  5.  c.  N.  Lat.  55. 

Rothfay  gives  the  title  of  Duke  to  the  prince  of 
Scotland,  a  title  which  was  formerly  accompanied  with 
fuitable  revenues,  pt  wtrs,  and  priviltges.  Of  the  ori- 
gin of  this  title  we  have  the  lollowirg  account  from  the 
pen  of  the  learned  Dr  M'Leod  of  Glaigow.  Some 
time  between  the  i6ih  of  March  and  the  26th  of  Oc- 
tober 1  398,  John  of  Gaunt,  who  is  ftyled  John  duke 
of  Aquilaine  and  Lancaller,  urcle  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  David,  who  is  llyled  earl  of  Carrick,  elded  fon 
of  the  king  of  Scotland,  met  for  the  purpofe  of  fettling 
the  borders,  and  terminating  all  matters  in  difpute.  At 
a  fubfequent  interview  between  the  fame  parties,  David 
is  ftyled  Duke  of  Rothfay.  "  This  innovation  pro- 
bably proceeded  on  an  idea,  to  which  the  interview  of 
the  two  princes  might  naturally  give  rife,  that  it  was 
unfuitable,  and  unworthy  of  the  Scottifh  national  dig- 
nity, that  the  princes  ot  England  (hould  enjoy  a  title 
of  nobility,  which  was  efteemed  to  be  of  higher  rank 
than  that  poiTelTed  by  the  hereditary  prince  of  Scot- 
land." And  this,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  was  the 
occafion  of  introducing  the  title  of  Duke  into  Scot- 
land. 

ROTTBCELLIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  Older,  behnging  to  the  triandla  clafs  of  plants. 
I'hetachis  is  jointed,  roundKh,  and  in  many  cafes  fili- 
form ;  the  calyx  is  ovate,  lanceolated,  fiat.  Ample,  or 
bipartite  ;  the  florets  are  alternate  on  the  winding  ra- 
chis. 

ROTONDO,  or  RrTUKDO,  in  architefiure,  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  any  building  that  is  round  both  with- 
in and  without  ;  whether  it  be  a  church,  a  (aloon,  or 
the  like.  The  mo(t  celebrated  rotundo  of  the  ancients 
is  the  pantheon  at  Rome.     See  Pant Hr on. 

ROTTEN-sroNE,   a   mineral  found  in  Dcibydiirp 
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Rottennefi  and  ufed   by  mechanics  for  all  forts  of  finer  grinding 
Rotterciam.  and  poliflung,  and  fometinies  for  cutting  of  (tones.    Ac- 
'"•^''•''''^  cording  to  Ferber,  it  is  a  tripoli  mixed  with  calcare- 
ous esrth. 

ROTTENNESS.     See  Putrlfactiov. 
ROTTERDAM,  is  a  city  in  the  province  of  Hoi- 
land,  in  E.  Long.  4.  20.  N.  Lat.  52.  fituated  on  the 


helped  by  the  reflexion  from  the  trees  that  overfhadow  R.-.t?crdi!i.. 
thfir  hoiifcs,  wliich,  w^r^  it  not  for  this  circiimtlance,  ^-'^'"■*' 
would  b-  intolerably  hct,  from  their  vicinity  to  the  ca- 
nals. M'd  of  the  hoi;fes  have  looking  glaifcs  placed 
on  the  outlides  of  the  windows,  on  both  fides,  in  order 
that  they  may  fee  every  tiling  which  paffes  up  and 
down  the  ftreet.     The  flair-cafes  are  narrow,  ftcep,  and 
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the  eaftward  of  Bricl.  It  is  a  lirge  and  populous  city, 
of  a  triangular  figure,  handfoniei)  built  ot  brick,  the 
ftreets  wide  and  well  paved.  There  are  ten  gates  to 
the  town,  fix  of  which  are  at  the  land  fide  and  four  at 
the  fide  of  iheMaefe.  It  Is  fuppofed  to  take  its  name  from 
tlie  Roter,  or  Rolttr,  a  little  river  that  falls  into  the  ca- 
nals of  this  city,  and  from  Dam,  a  dike.  It  is  uncertain 
when  it  was  firlt  built ;  and  though  it  is  fuppoftd  to  be 
very  ancient,  yet  we  find  no  mention  maJe  of  it  before 
the  13th  century.  In  the  year  1270  it  was  fu'round- 
ed  « ith  ramparts,  and  honoured  with  feveral  privileges  ; 
but  27  years  alter  it  was  taken  by  the  Plemings.  In 
the  year  1418,  Brederode  chief  nf  the  Hneks  made  him- 
felfmafter  ofit;  fince  which  lime  it  has  continued  yearly 
to  increafe  by  means  of  the  conveniency  of  its  harbour. 
Its  arms  are  vert,  a  pale  argent,  quarterly  in  a  chief  on 
the  firll  and  third,  or,  a  lion  fpotted  fable,  on  the  fe- 
cond  and  lourth  a  lion  fpotted  gules. 

Rotterdam  is  not  reckoned  one  of  the  principal  ci- 
ties of  the  province,  becaufe  it  has  not  been  alvviys  in 
its  prefent  flourifhing  condition.  The  Dutch  call  it 
The  firft  of  the  fecond  rank,  whereas  it  ought  to  be 
efteemed  tiie  fec(  nd  of  the  fii  It,  b;ing,  next  to  Amlter- 
dam,  the  molt  trading  town  in  the  United  Pri  vince^. 
Its  port  is  very  commodi  us ;  for  the  canals,  which  run 
through  moltpaits  ot  the  town,  bring  the  fhips,  fomc 
of  20c  or  300  ton,  up  to  the  merchant's  door;  a  con- 
veniency ior  loading  and  unloading  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  other  places.  The  great  fhips  go  up  into  the 
middle  of  the  tt^wn  by  the  canal  into  which  the  Maefe 
enters  by  the  old  head,  as  it  comes  out  by  the  new. 
A  (hanger,  upon  his  firl^  entering  this  place,  is  afto- 
nilhed  at  the  beautiful  confunon  of' chimneys  intermix- 
ed with  tops  cf  trees  with  which  the  canals  are  planted, 
and  ftream.ers  of  viif^li  ;  iiu'(miuch  that  he  can  hardly 
tell  whether  it  be  fleet,  city,  or  forell.  The  Harring 
Viiet  is  a  very  fine  ftreet  ;  moft  of  the  houles  are  new, 
and  built  of  hewn  (lone  ;  but  the  grandefl  as  well  as 
m  -It  agreeable  ftreet  in  Rotterdam  '.3  the  Bomb  Qjiay, 
which  lies  parallel  with  the  Maefe  ;  on  one  fide  it  is 
open  to  the  river,  and  the  other  is  ornamented  with  a 
grand  facade  of  the  bell  houfes  in  die  city,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  the  Englifli  ;  they  are  five  or  fix  (lories  high, 
malTy  and  very  clumly  ;  wherever  there  is  any  attempt 
at  ornament,  it  is  the  worll  that  can  be  conceived. 
One  fees  no  Grecian  archiiedfure,  except  Doric  enta- 
blatures, (luck  upon  the  top  of  the  upper  llory,  with- 
out pilafters  ;  Ionic  volutes,  turned  often  the  wrong 
way,  and  an  attempt  at  Curinthian  capitals,  without 
any  other  part  of  the  order.  The  doors  are  large,  and 
ftuck  with  great'knobs  and  clumfy  carving  ;  you  afcend 
to  them.,  not  in  front,  but  by  three  or  four  fleps  going 
up  on  each  fide,  ard  you  are  afhlled  by  iion  rails  of  a 
moil  immenfe  thicknefs.  Thefe  houfes  are  almoft  all 
window  ;  and  the  window  (butters  and  frames  being 
painted  green,  the  glafs  has  all  a  green  call,  which  is 


n!e  with  enorm  )us  deep  roofs,  turning  the  gable  end 
to  the  (Irect,  and  leaning  confidcrably  forward,  fo  that 
the  top  often  projecls  near  two  feet  beyond  the  per- 
pendicular. The  Bomb  Quay  is  fo  broad,  that  thers 
are  di(li::cl  walks  for  carriages  and  foot-])aireng(.TS,  li- 
ned and  (haded  with  a  di'iible  row  (.f  trees. — Yiu  look 
over  the  river  on  fome  beautiful  meaJ.w-:,and  a  fine 
avenue  of  trees,  which  leads  to  the  ped-houfe:  itf-ems 
to  be  an  elegant  building,  and  the  trees  round  it  are  fo 
difpofed  as  to  appear  a  thick  wood.  This  ftreet  is  at 
lead  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  extends  ("tom  the  old  to 
the  new  he^d,  the  two  places  v.'here  the  water  enteis  to 
fill  the  ca::als  ot  tliis  exteiifive  city.  When  water  luns 
tlirouyh  a  (Ireet,  it  then  alfumes  the  name  cf  a  canal, 
of  which  kind  the  Hecren-fleet  has  the  pre-eminence  ; 
the  houfes  are  of  free -Hone,  and,  very  lot'ty  ;  the  Cana! 
is  fpacious,  and  covered  with  (hips  :  at  one  end  Hands 
the  Englifli  church,  a  neat  pretty  building,  of  which 
the  bifhop  of  London  is  ordinary. 

This  port  is  much  more  frequented  by  the  Britlfh 
merchants  than  Amfterdam,  infomuch  that,  after  a  froft, 
when  the  lea  is  open,  fometimes  300  fail  of  BritKh  vef- 
fels  fiil  out  of  the  haibnur  at  once.  There  is  always  a 
large  number  of  Britilh  fubjeiffi  who  relide  in  this 
town,  and  live  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Great 
Britain.  The  reafon  of  the  great  traffic  between  this 
place  and  England,  is  becaufe  the  (hips  can  generally 
load  and  imluad,  and  return  to  England  from  Rot- 
terdam, before  a  fhip  can  get  clear  from  Amder- 
dam  and  the  Texel.  Hence  the  Englifh  merchants 
find  itcheap.-r  and  more  commidious,  al'ter  their  goods 
are  arrived  at  Rotterdam,  to  fend  them  in  boats  over 
the  canals  to  Anillerdam.  Another  great  advantage 
they  have  bete  for  coxmcrce  is,  that  the  Maefe  is  open, 
and  the  parage  free  from  ice,  much  (boner  in  the 
fpring  tlian  in  the  Y  and  Zuyder-fea,  which  lead  to 
Amlterdam. 

The  glafs-houfe  here  is  one  of  the  bed  in  the  fevcn 
provinces;  it  makes  abundance  of  glafs-toys  and  ena- 
melled bowls,  which  are  fent  to  India,  and  exchanged 
for  china-ware,  and  other  oriental  commodities. 

The  college  oi"  admiralty  here  is  called  th^.-  college  cf 
the  Maefiy  the  chief  of  all  Holland  and  the  United 
Provinces.  The  lieutenant-general,  admiral  of  Hoi- 
land,  is  obliged  to  go  on  board  of  a  Rotterdam  (hip  in 
the  Maefe  when  he  goes  to  fea,  and  then  he  commands 
the  fquadron  of  the  Maefe. 

On  the  ead  fide  of  the  city  there  is  a  large  bafon  and 
dock,  where  fiiiji-ffarpenters  are  continually  employed 
for  the  ufe  o(  the  admiralty,  or  of  the  Ea*!  Indi  com- 
pany. But  the  larged  fhips  belonging  to  the  admiral- 
ty of  Rotterdam  are  kept  at  Helvoctlluys,  as  the  moll 
commodious  flation,  that  place  bein?  fituated  on  the 
ocean;  for  it  requires  both  time  and  trouble  to  work 
a  large  fhip  from  the  dock  of  Rotterdam  to  the  fea. 

Rotterilam  has  four  Dutch  churches  for  the  eda« 
blilb.d  religion.     There  is  one  thing  very  remaikable 
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Itourr.hm  in  refpe^  to  the  great  church,  that  the   tower   which 
II  leaned  on  one  fide  was  let  up  ftraight  in  the  year  1655, 

as  appears  by  the  infcription  engraven  on  brafs  at  the 
bottc.m  of  the  tower  withinfiJe.  In  the  choir  of  this 
church  are  celebrated,  wi;h  no  fmall  folemnlty,  the  pro- 
motions made  in  the  Latin  fchools.  Befides,  there  are 
two  Enghlh  churches  one  for  thofe  of  the  church  of 
England  and  the  other  for  the  Prefbyterians  ;  and  one 
Scotdi  church  ;  as  litcewife  one  Lutheran,  two  Arme- 
nian, two  Anabaptill,  four  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
and  ore  Jewilh  fynagogue, 

Though  the  pul)lic  buildings  here  are  not  fo  (lately 
as  tliofe  of  Amilerdam  and  feme  other  cities,  yet  there 
are  feveral  of  them  well  worth  feeing.  The  great 
church  of  St  Laurence  is  a  good  old  building,  where 
are  many  flately  monuments  of  their  old  admirals. 
From  the  top  of  this  church  one  may  fee  the  Hague, 
Uelft,  Leyden,  Dort,  and  moll  of  the  towns  of  fouth 
Holland.  There  are  feveral  fine  market-places,  as  three 
filli-markets,  the  great  market,  the  new-market,  and  the 
hocs-market.  The  Stadthoufe  is  an  old  building,  but 
the  chambers  large  and  finely  adorned.  The  maga- 
zines for  fitting  out  their  lliips  are  very  good  llruflures. 
The  Exchange  is  a  noble  building,  begun  in  the  year 
1720,  and  finiflicd  in  1736.  Upon  the  Great  Bridge 
in  the  marketplace  there  is  a  fine  brafs  ftatue  erefted 
to  the  great  Erafmu<;,  who  was  bcrn  in  this  city  in 
m.6j,  and  died  at  Bafil  in  Switzerland.  He  is  repre- 
I'ented  in  a  furred  gown,  and  a  round  cap,  with  a  book 
in  his  hand.  The  ihitue  is  on  a  pedeftal  of  marble, 
furrounded  with  rails  of  iron.  Jull  by,  one  may  fee 
the  houfe  where  this  great  man  was  born,  which  is  a 
very  fmall  one,  and  has  the  following  diftich  written  on 
the  door  : 

JEdilus  lih  orlus,  munihim  Jt-ccravit,  Ernfiiiiis, 
jirtibus,  ingenio,  retigione,Jidi\ 

Rotterdam  and  the  whole  of  the  United  Provinces 
are  now  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  French  Republic.  See 
Revolution  and  United  Provinces. 

ROTULA,  in  anatomy,  the  fmall  bone  of  the  knee, 
called  a.\Co/>iilel!a. 

ROTUND  US,  in  anatomy,  a  n.ame  given  to  fe- 
veral mufcles  otherwife  called  t:^res. 

ROUAD.     SeeARADus. 

ROUANE,  or  Roane,  an  ancient  and  confider- 
able  town  of  France,  in  l^ower  Fore/,  witii  the  title 
of  a  ducliy  ;  feated  on  the  river  Loire,  at  the  place 
■where  it  begins  to  be  navigable  for  boats.  E.  Long. 
4.  9.  N    T-at.  46.  2. 

ROUCOU,  iii  dyeing,  the  fame  with  Anotta  and 

BlXA. 

ROUEN,  a  city  of  France,  and  capital  of  Nor- 
mandy, had  an  archbilhop's  fee,  a  parliament,  a  mint,  a 
hand  feme  college,  an  academy,  two  abbeys,  and  an  old 
callle.  It  is  feven  miles  in  circumference,  and  furround- 
ed v.'ith  fix  fuburbs  ;  and  contained  before  the  revolu- 
tion 35  parifli's,  and  24  convents  for  men  and  women. 
The  metropolitan  church  h.is  a  very  handfome  front,  on 
which  are  two  loity  fteeples,  whence  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  town  and  country.  The  great  bell  is  13 
feet  high  and  11  in  diameter.  The  church  of  the  Bc- 
nedifline  abbey  is  much  admired  bv  travellers.  The 
parliament-houfe  is  adorned  with  bcautiliil  tapeftry 
and  fine-pi,5iures.     There  are  a  great  number  of  t'oun- 


tains,  though  the  houfes  are  ordinary  ;  but  the  walk 
upon  the  quay  is  very  pleafant,  and  there  are  13  gates 
from  thence  into  the  city.  The  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  about  6o,oco,  and  they  have  feveral  wool- 
len manufaftures.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Seine;  and 
the  tide  rifes  fo  high,  that  velTels  of  200  tons  may 
come  up  to  the  quay  :  but  one  of  the  greatett  curioli- 
ties  is  the  bridge,  of  270  paces  in  length,  fuported  by 
boats,  and  confeqnently  is  higher  or  lower  accordirg 
to  the  tide.  It  it.  paved  and  there  are  ways  for  foot- 
pafiengers  on  each  fide,  with  benches  to  fit  upon  ;  and 
coaches  may  pafs  over  it  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
nighr.  It  is  often  called  Roan  by  Eng'ilh  hiftorians  ; 
and  is  50  miles  fouth-wefl;  of  Amiens,  and  70  north- 
weft  of  Paris. 

Though  large,  and  enriched  by  commerce,  Rouen  is 
nnt  an  eleg;int  place.  The  flreets  are  almofl  all  nar- 
row, crooked,  and  dirty  ;  the  buildings  old  and  irregu- 
lar. It  was  fortified  by  St  Louis  in  12J3,  but  the 
walls  are  now  demolilTied.  The  environs,  more  pecu- 
liarly the  hills  which  overlook  the  Seine,  are  wonder- 
fully agreeable,  and  covered  with  magnificent  villas.  E. 
Long.  I.  10.  N.  Lat.49.  26. 

ROVERE,  or  Roveredo,  a  ftrong  town  of  the 
Tyrol,  on  the  confines  of  the  republic  of  Venice  ;  feat- 
ed on  the  river  Adige,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and 
on  the  fide  of  a  ftream,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge,  de- 
fended by  two  large  towers  and  a  ftrong  caftle,  10  miles 
fouth  of  Trent.  The  town  is  tolerably  well  built,  and 
governed  by  a  chief  magilUate,  ftyled  a  Podeflat.  There 
are  feveral  churches  and  convents,  that  coniain  nothing 
worthy  of  notice.  The  moft  remarkable  tiling,  and 
what  they  call  the  great  ivonder  of  Roveredo,  is  its 
fpinning-houfe  for  a  manufa<fture  of  lilk,  in  which  they 
have  a  great  trade  here  to  the  fairs  of  Bolzano.  They 
have  alfo  a  very  good  trade  in  wine.  Betwixt  Trent 
and  Roveredo  is  the  ftrong  fort  of  Belem,  belonging  to 
the  houfe  of  Aullria.  It  is  fituated  on  a  rock,  and 
commands  the  roads  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  E. 
Long.  II .  I.  N.  Lat.  46.  1 2. 

ROUERGUE,  a  province  of  France,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Guienne  ;  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the 
Cevennes  and  Gevaudan,  on  the  weft  by  Qiierci,  on 
the  north  by  the  fiime  and  Auvergne,  and  on  the 
fouth  by  Languedoc.  It  is  75  miles  in  length,  and 
50  in  breadth  ;  not  very  fertile,  but  feeds  a  number  of 
cattle,  and  has  mines  of  copper,  iron,  alum,  vitriol, 
and  fulphur.  It  is  divided  into  a  county,  and  the  up- 
per and  lower  marche.      Rhodez  is  the  capital  town. 

ROVIGNO,  a  populous  town  of  Italy,  in  Iftria, 
with  two  good  harbours,  and  quarries  of  fine  ftone. 
It  is  feated  in  a  territory  wliich  produces  excellent 
wine,  in  a  peninfula  on  the  weftern  coaft.  E.  Long. 
13.  53.  N.  Lat.  45.  14. 

RC3VIG0,  is  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of 
Venice,  and  capital  of  the  Polefm  di  Rovigo,  in  E. 
Long.  12.  25.  N.  Lat.  /^j.  6.  It  is  a  fm.all  place, 
poorly  inhabited,  and  encompaffed  with  ruinous  walls. 
Formerly  it  belonged  to  the  duke  ot  Ferrara,  but  has 
been  fubjeit  to  the  Venetians  fince  1500,  and  is  famous 
for  being  the  birth-place  ot  that  learned  man  Coelius 
Rhodoginus.  It  was  built  upon  the  ruins  of  Adria, 
anciently  a  noble  harbour  one  mile  from  Rovigo,  that 
gave  name  to  the  gulph,  but  now  a  half-drowned  vil- 
lage, inhabited  by  a  few  fifliermcn. 
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y  ROUNDELAY,  or  Roundo,  a  fort  of  ancient 
poem,  derived  its  name,  according  to  Menage,  from 
its  form,  and  becaufe  it  ftill  turns  back  again  to  the  firft 
verfe,  and  thus  goes  round.  The  common  roundelay 
confifts  of  13  verfes,  eight  of  which  are  in  one  ihyme 
and  five  in  another.  It  is  divided  into  couplets  ;  at  the 
end  of  the  fecond  and  third  of  which  the  beginning  of 
the  roundelay  is  repeated  ;  and  that,  if  poflible,  in  an 
equivocal  or  punning  fenfe.  The  roundelay  is  a  popu- 
lar pcem  in  France,  but  is  little  known  among  us.  Ma- 
rc! and  Voiture  have  fucceedcd  the  bell  in  it.  Rapin 
remaiks,  that  if  the  roundel.iy  be  not  very  exquifite,  it 
is  !ntolcr.4bly  bad.  In  all  the  ancient  ones,  Menage  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  verfe  preceding  has  a  lefs  complete  fenfe, 
and  yet  joins  agreeably  with  that  of  the  clofe,  with- 
out depending  necelfarily  'hereon.  This  rule,  well  ob- 
ferved,  makes  'he  roundelay  more  ingenious,  and  is  one 
of  the  fineifes  of  the  poem.  Some  of  the  ancient  wri- 
ters fpeak  of  the  roundelay  or  roundel  as  a  kind  of  air 
appropriated  to  dancing  ;  and  in  this  fenfe  the  term 
feems  to  indicate  little  more  than  dancing  in  a  circle 
with  the  hands  joined. 

ROUND-HousE,  a  kind  of  prifon  for  the  nightly 
watch  in  London  to  fccure  diforderly  perfons  till  they 
can  be  can  ied  before  a  magi  (Irate. 

Round  Houfe,  in  a  fhip,  the  uppermoft  room  or  cabin 
on  the  rtern  ui  a  (hip,  where  the  mafter  lies. 

ROUNDS,  in  military  matters,  a  detachment  from 
the  main-quard,  of  an  officer  or  a  non-commlffioned 
officer  and  lix  men,  who  go  rfund  the  rampart  of  a 
garrilon,  to  lillen  if  any  thing  be  ftirring  without  the 
place,  and  to  fee  that  the  centinels  be  dilieent  upon 
thtir  duty,  and  all  in  order.  In  ftriift  garrifons  the 
rounds  go  every  half-hour.  The  centinels  are  to  chal- 
lange  at  a  dillance,  and  to  left  their  arms  as  the  round 
palfes.  All  guards  turn  out,  challenge,  exchange  the 
parole,  and  left  their  arms,  &c. 

Rounds  are  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  The  or- 
dinary rounds  are  three  :  the  town-major's  round,  the 
grand-round,  and  the  vifiting-round. 

Manner  cf  going  the  Rockds.  When  the  town- 
major  goes  his  r  und,  he  comes  to  the  main  guard, 
and  demands  ti  ferjeant  and  four  (T  fix  men  to  elcort 
him  to  the  next  guard;  and  when  it  is  dark,  one  of 
the  men  is  to  carry  a  light 

As  foon  at  the  f-ntry  at  the  guard  perceives  the 
round  coming,  he  fh^U  give  notice  to  the  guard,  that 
they  may  be  ready  to  turn  out  when  ordered ;  and 
when  the  round  is  avivanced  within  about  20  or  30  pa- 
ces of  the  guard,  he  is  to  challenge  brifkly  ;  and  when 
he  is  anfwered  by  the  ferjeant  who  attends  the  round, 
TVwn  major's  round,  he  is  to  fay.  Stand  round !  and 
rell  his  arms  ;  aft^r  which  he  is  to  call  out  imme- 
diately, S.rjejtit,  turn  out  ihe  guard,  to'wnmajor'' s  round. 
Upon  the  fentiy  caUing,  the  ferieant  is  ti  turn  out  the 
guard  immediately,  drawing  ui>  tlie  men  in  good  or- 
der with  (hou'.dered  arms,  the  officer  placing  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  it,  wl'.h  his  arms  in  liib  hand.  He 
then  orders  the  fcrjein*  and  four  or  fix  men  to  advance 
toward  the  round,  and  challenge:  the  ferjeant  of  ihe 
round  is  to  anfv/;r,  Town  mdjor's  round;  upon  which 
the  ferjeant  of  the  guard  rtpliis,  y.'dv-inee,  ferjeani, 
"ju'iih  the  paro'e '.  at  the  fd me  lime  ordering  his  men  to 
rell  their  arms.  The  ferjeant  of  the  rrund  advances 
alone,  .ird  rwes  the  ferjeant  cf  the  guard  the  pa- 
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role  m  his  ear,  that  none  elfe  may  hear  it ;  durir.g  R-nnillon. 
which  perlou  the  ferjeant  of  the  guard  holds  the  fpe?.r  RoulTfau. 
of  his  halbert  at  the  other's  breaft.  The  ferjeant  of  ilie  ^•'^^''^^ 
r;  iind  then  returns  to  his  poll,  wliilft  the  ferjeant  of 
the  guard  leaving  his  men  to  keep  the  round  from  ad- 
vancing, gives  the  parole  to  his  officer.  This  being 
found  tight,  the  officer  orders  his  ferjeant  to  return  to 
his  men ;  fays,  Alvar.ce,  lown-mijor' t  round !  and  or- 
ders the  guard  to  reft  their  arms  ;  upon  which  the  fer- 
jeant of  the  guard  orders  his  men  to  wheel  back  from 
tlie  centre,  and  form  a  lane,  through  which  tile  town- 
major  is  to  pafs  (the  efcort  remaining  where  they 
were),  and  go  up  to  the  officer  and  give  him  the  parole, 
laying  his  mouth  to  his  ear.  The  officer  holds  the 
fpear  of  his  efponton  at  the  town  major's  breaft  while 
he  gives  him  the  parole. 

The  defign  cf  rounds  is  not  only  to  vifit  the  guards, 
and  keep  the  centinels  alert;  but  likewife  to  dilcover 
what  paifes  in  the  outworks,  and  bevond  them. 

ROUSSILLON,  a  province  of  France,  in  the  Py- 
renees, bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
on  the  weft  by  Cerdapne,  on  the  north  by  Lower 
Languedoc,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Catalonia,  from  which 
it  is  feparated  by  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  a  fertile  country, 
about  ^o  miles  in  length,  and  25  in  bread:li,  and  re- 
markable for  Its  great  number  of  olive-trees.  Perpignau 
is  the  capital  town. 

ROUSSEAU  (James),  an  eminent  painter,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1630,  and  ftudied  firlt  under  Swa- 
nevelt,  who  had  married  one  of  his  relations ;  after  which 
he  improved  himfelf  by  travelling  into  Italy,  pr.iflifmg 
folely  in  perfpeiftive,  architecture,  and  landfcape.  On 
his  return  home,  he  was  emphyed  at  Maily.  He  di- 
ft  nguifficd  hlmfeir  very  much  in  p-iinting  buildings,  and 
by  his  knowledge  of,  and  attention  to,  the  principles 
of  perfpeftive.  Louis  XIV.  employed  him  lo  decorate 
his  hall  of  devices  at  St  Germaine-en-Laie,  wheic  he 
reprefented  the  operas  of  Lulll.  But  being  a  Protcf- 
tant,  he  quitted  France  on  the  perfeciition  of  his  bre- 
thren, and  retired  to  SwilTerland.  Louis  invited  him 
back  ;  he  refufed,  but  fent  his  deligns,  and  recom- 
mended a  proptr  perfon  to  execute  them.  After  a 
(hort  ftay  in  Swilferland,  he  went  to  H'llland  ;  wlience 
he  was  invited  over  to  England  by  Ralph  duke  of'Mon- 
tague,  to  adorn  his  new  houle  in  liioomfbury,  wiiere 
he  painted  much.  Some  of  hs  piflures,  be>tii  in  land- 
fcape and  architeifluie,  are  over  doors  at  Hampton- 
court  ;  and  he  etched  fome  of  his  own  dcfig'  s.  His 
perfpe(5tives  having  been  moft  commonly  applied  to  deco- 
rate  courts  or  gardens,  have  futfereJ  much  from  tlie 
weather  Such  of  them  as  remain  are  monuments  of 
an  excellent  genius.  The  colours  are  durable  and 
bright,  and  the  choice  of  them  moft  judicious.  He 
died  In  Soho-fquare,  about  the  ye.ir   1693,  aged  63. 

RoussiAU  (John  Biptift),  a  celebrated  French 
poet,  was  born  at  Paris  in  April  1671.  His  fithcr, 
who  was  a  fhoemaker  in  grod  circumftances  made  him 
ftudy  in  the  beft  college  01  Paris,  vhere  he  diilinguKh- 
ed  himfelf  by  bis  abiUlies.  He  at  length  ap  ■'tied  liim- 
felt  enli.ely  to  poetry,  and  foon  made  him  c  f  ki.own 
by  feveral  thirt  pieces,  that  were  filled  v.-ith  liv  f.  and 
agreeable  im?ges  wh  ch  made  him  fouglu  tor  by  per- 
fons of  the  firll  rank,  and  men  01  the  brightcft  grnius. 
He  was  admitted  in  qnali-y  ci  eU'v:,  or  pupil,  into  tlie 
academy  of  Infcrlp'.ions  and  Belles  Lccires,  in  1701, 
3  X  and 
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KoulTeaB.  and  almotl  all  the  reft  of  his  life  attached  himfelf  to 
'"'^^''^^^  fome  of  the  great  lords.  He  attended  marfliall  Tallard 
into  England,  in  quality  of  fecretary,  and  here  con- 
tracted afiiendihip  with  St  Evremond.  At  his  return 
to  Paris,  he  was  adfnitted  into  the  politcll  company, 
lived  among  the  courtiers,  and  feemed  perfeftly  fatis- 
fied  with  his  fituatlon ;  when,  in  1708,  he  was  profe- 
cuted  for  being  the  author  of  fome  couplets,  in  which 
the  charaflers  of  feveral  perfons  of  wit  and  merit  were 
blackened  by  the  moft  atrocious  calumnies.  This  pro- 
fecution  made  much  noife  ;  and  Rouffeau  was  banillied 
in  17 1 2  out  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  he  w-as  never 
more  to  return,  by  a  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
However,  he  always  fteadily  denied,  and  even  on  his 
death-bed,  his  being  the  author  of  thefe  couplets. — 
From  the  date  of  this  fentence  he  lived  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, where  he  found  illuftrious  protestors.  Tlie  count 
de  Luc,  ambaffador  of  France,  in  Swilferland,  took 
him  into  his  family,  and  ftudied  to  render  his  life  agree- 
able. He  took  him  with  him  to  the  treaty  of  Baden  in 
1714,  where  he  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  and 
prefented  him  to  prince  Eugene,  who  entertaining  a 
particular  eflecm  for  him,  took  him  to  Vienna,  and  in- 
troduced him  to  the  emperor's  court.  Rouffeau  lived 
about  three  years  with  prince  Eugene;  but  having  loll 
his  favour  by  fatiriCng  one  of  his  miftreffes,  he  retired  to 
Bruffels,  where  he  afterwards  ufually  refided,  and  where 
he  met  with  much  attention  and  much  generofity,  as  we 
ftall  foon  mention. — Tt  was  here  that  his  difputes  with 
Voltaiie  commenced,  with  whom  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted at  the  college  of  Louis  the  Great,  who  then 
much  admired  his  turn  for  poetry.  At  that  time  Voltaire 
affiduoufly  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  Rouffeau,  and 
made  him  a  prefent  of  all  his  works ;  and  Rouffeau, 
flattered  by  his  refpe<3,  announced  him  as  a  man  who 
would  one  day  be  a  glory  to  the  age.  The  author  of 
the  Henriad  ccntinued  to  confult  him  about  his  produc- 
tions, and  to  lavilh  on  him  the  highell  encomiums, 
while  their  friendfliip  dally  increafed.  When  they  again 
met  at  Bruffels,  hovi'ever,  they  harboured  the  blacked 
malice  againft  one  another.  The  caufe  of  this  enmity, 
as  Roulfeau  and  his  friends  tell  the  ftory,  was  a  lefture 
■which  he  had  compofed  from  his  Epiftle  to  Julia,  now 
Urania.  This  piece  frightened  Voltaire,  as  it  plainly 
diftovered  his  rage  againft  him.  The  young  man,  vex- 
ed at  thefe  calumnies,  underftood  the  whole  as  thrown 
out  againft  him.  This  is  what  Rouffeau  afferts.  But 
his  adverfaries,  and  the  friends  of  the  poet  whom  he 
cried  dov/n,  fufpcfled  him,  perhaps  rather  rafhly,  of 
having  employed  lirrcafms,  becaufe  he  thought  that  his 
own  reputation  was  in  danger  of  being  eclipf;d  by  that 
of  his  rival.  What  is  very  fingular,  thefe  two  cele- 
brated charaflers  endeavoured  each  of  them  toprepoffefs 
the  public  with  a  bad  opinion  of  the  other,  which  they 
themfelves  never  entertained  in  reality,  and  to  fmother 
intheir  bread  that  eftee-n  for  each  other  whicli,  in  de- 
fiance of  all  iheir  exertions,  ftill  held  its  place,  Rouf- 
feau, from  the  period  of  this  dilpute,  always  rcpre- 
fented  Voltaire  as  a  buffoon,  as  a  writer  poffefling  nei- 
ther tafte  nor  iudgmei  t,  who  ov;ed  all  his  fucccfs  to  a 
particular  mode  which  lie  purfutd.  As  a  poet  he  confi- 
dered  iiiin  as  inferior  to  Lucan,  and  little  fuperior  to 
.?radon.  Voltaire  treated  him  flill  worfe.  Rouffeau,  ac- 
cording to  him,  was  nothinj  belter  than  a  plagi.irill, 
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who  could  make  fliift  to  rliime,  but  could  not  make  RouflVaH-. 
any  reflexions;  that  he  had  nothing  but  the  talent  of ''••'"■*'""*^ 
arranging  words,  and  that  he  had  even  loft  that  in  fo. 
reign  countries.     He  thus  addreffes  him,  in  a  piece  lit- 
tle known : 

Aujftlot  le  Dieii  qui  m'in/pirs 
T'arracha  k  luth  et  la  lyre 
^I'avoisnl  dejlionorh  tes  mains  ; 

Tu  n'es plus  qu'iin  reptile  immonde. 
Rebut  du  Parna/fe  et  du  monde 

Enjtveli  dans  tcs  renins. 

In  confequence  of  the  little  efteem  in  which  Rouffeaa 
was  held  at  Bruffels,  he  could  never  forget  Paris.  The 
grand-prior  of  Vendome,  and  the  baron  de  Breteuil, 
Iblicited  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans  to  allow  him  to 
return  ;  which  favour  was  obtained.  But  our  poet,  be- 
fore he  would  make  ufe  of  the  btlrcs  de  rapel  iffued  in 
his  favour,  demanded  a  review  of  his  procefs,  wliich  he 
wiflied  to  be  repealed,  not  as  a  matter  of  favour,  but 
by  a  folemn  judgment  of  court;  but  his  petition  was 
refufed.  He  then  came  over,  in  172 1,  to  England,  where 
he  printed  y/  Colleton  of  his  Works,  in  2  vols  i2mo, 
at  London.  This  edition,  publillied  in  1723,  brought 
him  near  10,000  crowns,  the  whole  of  which  he  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Oftend  company.  The  affairs  of  this 
company,  how-ever  foon  getting  into  confufion,  all 
ihofe  who  had  any  money  in  their  hands  loft  the  whole 
of  it,  by  which  unfortunate  evtnt  Rouffeau,  when  ar- 
rived at  that  age  when  he  flood  moft  in  need  of  the 
comforts  of  fortune,  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but 
the  generofity  of  fome  friends.  Boutet,  public  notary 
in  Paris,  was  peculiarly  generous  and  attentive  to  him. 
He  found  a  ftill  greater  afylum  in  the  Duke  d'Arem- 
berg,  whole  table  was  open  to  him  at  all  times  ;  who  be- 
ing obliged  in  1733  to  go  into  the  army  in  Germany, 
fettled  on  him  a  penfion  of  1500  livres.  But  unfortu- 
nately he  foon  loft  his  good  opinion,  having  been  im- 
prudent enough  to  publiih  in  a  Journal  (of  which  Vol- 
taire accufed  him),  that  the  duke  d'Arernberg  was  the 
author  of  thofe  verfes  for  which  he  himfelf  had  been 
banillied  France.  He  was  therefore  difmiffed  from  his 
table,  and  his  pride  would  not  allow  him  to  accept  of 
the  penfion  after  this  rupture.  Bruffels  now  became 
infupportable  to  him  ;  and  the  count  du  Luc,  and  M. 
de  Senozan,  receiver-general  of  tl;e  church  revenue,  be- 
ing informed  of  his  difippointments,  invited  him  to 
come  privately  to  Paris,  in  the  hopes  of  procuring  a 
diminution  of  the  peri  d  of  his  banifiiment.  Some 
time  previous  to  this  Rouffeau  had  pubhflitd  two  new 
letters ;  one  to  P.  Brumoi,  on  tragedy  ;  the  other  to 
Rollin,  on  hiftory.  It  is  faid,  he  e.xpefted  from  his 
letter  to  Brumoi  to  get  die  favour  of  all  the  Jefuits ; 
and  from  the  one  to  Rollin,  the  patronage  of  the  Jan- 
f'nifts.  He  had  likewife  written  an  Ode,  in  praife  of 
Cardinal  de  Fleury,  on  Peace,  wliich  met  with  a  fa- 
vourable reception,  although  it  was  not  equal  to  fome 
of  hi»  former  pieces.  He  imagined  his  return  to  Paris 
wonlJ  be  found  no  difficult  matter.  He  attempted  it, 
and  found  he  could  not  obtain  a  pafs  for  a  fm^le  year. 
Some  fay,  that  Roulieau  had  irritated  fome  perfons  in 
power,  by  an  allegory,  called  The  judpmiit  cf  Pluto  ; 
in  wliich  piece  lie  defcrib«s  one  of  the  principal  judges, 
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Roufieau.  whofe  fkin  Pluto  had  caufetl  to  be  taken  off,  and  flretch- 
'~'"'''~"~'  ed  out  on  the  Teat  in  the  bench.  This  latire,  joined 
to  the  iecret  machinations  of  enemies,  rendered  all  tlie 
attempts  of  his  iriends  to  procure  his  return  abortive. 
After  having  ftaid  three  months  at  Paris,  he  returned 
to  Bruliels  in  February  1740,  at  which  place  he  died 
March  17.  1741,  ftrongly  impreifed  with  relij^ious  fcn- 
timents.  Immediately  before  he  received  the  viaticum, 
he  proteftcd  he  was  not  the  author  of  thofe  horrid  verfes 
which  had  lb  much  enibitteied  Ills  life  ;  and  th  s  decla- 
tion,  in  the  opinion  of  the  virtuous  part  of  mankind, 
will  be  confidered  as  a  furticient  proof  of  his  innocence. 
Some  have  faid  that  Roulicau  was  profane,  troublefonie, 
capricious,  froward,  vindictive,  envious,  a  flatterer,  and 
a.  fatirift.  Others  again  reprefcnt  him  as  a  man  full  of 
candour  and  openneA,  a  faithful  and  grateful  Iriend, 
and  as  a  Chriliian  affefled  with  a  ienfe  of  religion. — 
Amidfl  fuch  widely  varied  accounts  it  is  diflicuit  to 
form  an  opinion  of  his  character.  Such  of  our  readers 
as  wifh  to  know  more  of  this  great  poet  may  confult 
the  Diiflionary  of  M.  Chaupepic,  written  with  as  much 
precilion  as  impartiality,  who  endeavours  to  give  a  jult 
idea  of  his  charader.  From  what  he  fays,  it  does  not 
appear  that  RoufFeau  can  be  cleared  from  the  accufation 
brought  againft  him  of  having  attacked  his  benefaflors. 
We  believe  he  may  be  much  more  eafily  freed  from  the 
imputation  brought  againlf  him  by  fome  of  having  dif- 
owned  his  father  :  for  what  occalion  had  RoulTeau  to 
conceal  the  obfcurity  of  his  birth .'  It  exalted  his  owh 
merit. 

M.  Seguy,  in  concert  with  M.  the  prince  of  la 
Tour  Tallls,  has  given  a  very  beautiful  edition  of  his 
works,  agreeable  to  the  poet's  lall  correiflions.  It  was 
publifhed  in  1743,  ^^  Paris,  in  3  vols.  410,  and  in  4 
vols.  i2mo,  containing  nothing  but  what  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  author  as  his  own.  It  contains,  i.  Four 
Books  of  Odes,  of  which  the  firll  are  facred  odes,  ta- 
ken from  the  Pfalms.  "  Roulieau  (fays  Freron) 
unites  in  himfelf  Pindar,  Horace,  Anacreon,  and  Mal- 
herbe.  What  fire,  what  genius,  w^hrft  flights  of  ima- 
gination, what  rapidity  of  defcription,  what  variety 
tf  aflFefling  llrokes,  what  a  crowd  of  brilliant  compa- 
rifons,  what  richnsfs  of  rhymes,  what  happy  veriiii- 
cation  ;  but  efpecially  what  inimitable  exprellion  I  His 
verfes  are  linifhed  in  the  higheft  llyle  of  perfeflion  that 
French  verfe  is  capable  of  alfuming."  The  lyric 
compofitions  of  Roull'eau  are,  in  geneial,  above  medio- 
crity. All  his  odes  are  nor,  however,  oi  equal  merit. 
The  mofl  beautiful  are  tliife  which  he  has  addrefled  to 
count  du  Luc,  to  Malhcrbe,  to  prince  Eugene,  to 
Vendome,  to  the  Chriliian  princes  ;  his  Odes  on  the 
death  of  the  prince  de  Ccnti,  on  the  battle  of  Peterw.ara- 
din  ;  and  the  Ode  to  Fortune,  aliho'  there  are  c;.rtainly 
fome  few  weak  ftanzas  to  be  met  with  in  it.  There  is 
confiderable  neatr.ei's  in  the  compofition  cf  the  Ode  to  a 
Widow,  in  his  llanzas  to  the  Abbe  de  Chaulieu,  in  his 
addrelfes  to  Rofljgnol,  in  his  Odes  to  cour.t  de  Bonne- 
val,  to  M.  Duche,  ar.d  to  count  de  Sir.zindorf ;  and  it 
is  to  be  lamented  that  he  wrote  fo  few  pieces  cf  this 
kind,  from  which  his  genius  feemcd  to  lead  him  with 
difliculty.  2.  Two  books  of  Epiilles,  in  vcrfe.  Al- 
though thcfe  do  not  w-nt  their  beauties,  yet  there  pre- 
vails fjo  much  of  a  mi.'anthropic  fpirit  in  them,  which 
takes  away  greatly  from  their  esccllence.  I'le  makes 
too  frequent  mention  cf   his    enemies    and    his    mif- 
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fortunes;    he  difplays  thofe  principles  which  are  fup-  RoufTcao. 
ported  lefs  on  the  bafis  of  truth  than  on  thofe  various  ^— "v"**' 
pafllons  which  ruled  his  mind  at  the  t  me.      He  puts 
forth  his  anger  in  paradoxes.     If  he  be  rccktned  equal 
to  Horace  in  his  odes,  lie  is  far  inferior  in  Ills  epiltles. 
There  is  much  more  philolbphy  in  the  Roman  poet  than 
in  him.     3.  Canlcitcu.     He  is  the  father  of  this  fpccies 
of  poetry,  in  whid)   he  (lands  unrivalled.     His  piece'j 
of  this   fort  breathe  that  poetical   exprefflon,  that  pic- 
turefque  ftyle,  thofe  happy  turns,  and  thufe  cafy  graces, 
which    conftitute    the  true    charader  of   this  kind  ol 
writing.     He  is  as  lively  and  impetuous  as  he  is  mild 
and  affscling,  adapting  himfelf  to  the  paffions  of  tliole 
perfons  whom  he  makes  to  fpeak.     "  I  confcfs  (fays 
M.  de  la  Harpe)  that  I  find  the  cantatas  of  RoulFeau 
more  purely  lyric   than  his  <  des,  although  he  rifes  to 
greater  heights  in  thefe.     I  fee  nothing  in  his  cantatas 
but  bold  and  agreeable  images.     He  always  addrelFes 
himfelf  to  the  imagination,  and  he  never  becomes  ei- 
ther too  verbofe  or  too  prolix.     On  the  contrary,  in 
fome  of  the  bed  of  his  odes,  we  find  fome  languiflj- 
ing  ftanzas,  ideas  too  long  delayed,  and  verfes  of  inex- 
cufable  meannafs."  4,  Alkgorits,  the  mod  of  which  arc 
happy,  but  fome  of  them  appear  forced.     5.  Epigramiy 
after  the  manner  of  Martial  and  Marot.     He  has  taken 
care  to  leave  out  of  this  edition  thofe  pieces  which  li- 
centioufnefs  and  debaucliery  infpired.     They  bear,  in- 
deed,   as  well  as   his  other  pieces,    the  marks  of  ge- 
nius ;  but  fuch  produiflions  are  calculated  only  to  dif- 
honour    their    authors,    and    corrupt    the    heart    of 
thofe  who  read  them.     5.  A  book  of  Poems  on  Various 
Suljeds,  which  fometimes  want  both  eafe  and  delicacy. 
The  mod  dillinguilhed    are    two   eclogues,    imitated 
from  Virgil.     6.  Four  comedies  in  verfe  ;  the  Flatterer, 
whofe  charaifler  is  well  fupported  ;  the  Imaginary  Fore- 
fathers, a  piece  which  had  much   lefs   fuccefs,  although 
it  affords  fufliciently  good  fentiment ;    the    Capricious 
M,in,  and  the   Dupe  of  Herfelf,  pieces  of  very  inconfi- 
dcrable  merit.     7.  Three  comedies  in  profe  ;  the  Cof- 
fee-koufe,   the   Magic   Girdle,  and  the  Madragore,  which 
are  little  better  than  his  other  theatrical  pieces.     The 
theatre  was  by  no  means  his  forte  ;  he  had  a  genius  more 
fult-d  for   fatire  than  comedy,  more  akin  to  Boileau's 
than  Moliere's.      8.   A   Colkaion  if  Letters,  in  profe. 
In  this  edition  he   has  felefled  the  moll  interefting — 
There  is  a  larger  collcflion  in  5  volumes.    This  lad  has 
done  at  the  fame  time  both  injury  and  honour  to  his 
memory.     Rouifeau  in  it  fpeaks  both  in  favour  of  and 
agairft  the   very  fame  perfons.     He  appears  too  hafty 
in   tearing  to  pieces  the  chara(flers  of  thofe  who  dif- 
pleafed  him.     We  behold  In  them  a  man  of  a  fteady 
chara(fler  and  an  elevated  mind,  who  wifhes  to  return 
to  his  native  cotintry  only  that  he  might  be  enabled  com- 
pletely to  juflify  his  reputation.       We  fee  him  again 
ccrrefponding  with  perfons  of  great  merit  and  uncom- 
mon  integrity,    with  the  Abbe    d'Olivet,  Racine  the 
fon,  the  poets  La  FofTc  and  Duche,  the  celcbr.ated  Rol- 
lin,  M.  le  Franc  dc  Pompignan,  3cc.  &c.     We  meet 
ahb  with  fome  anecdotes  and  exafl  judgments  of  fjve- 
ral  writers.     A  bookfcUcr  in  Holland  has  publifl-.ed  his 
portfolio,  which  does  him  no  honour.     There  are,  in- 
deed, fome  pieces  in  this  wretched  colleflion  which  did 
come  from   the  pen  of  RoufTeau  ;  but  he  is  lefs  to  be 
blamed  for  them  than  they  are  who  have  drawn  thefe 
veorks  from  that  oblivion  to  which  our  great  poet  had 
3X2  -      configntd 
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Rouff.-au.    c-nifigneu  them.     A   pretty  good  edition  of  !rs  Sdeit 

-"-^-^■^^  t'Lces  :ippeared  at  P.irls    in  1741,  in    a  fawU  i2mo 

volume.     His  portr.iit,    engraved    by  the    celebrated 

Aved,  his  old  friend,  made    its  appearance  in  1778, 

with  the  following  motto  from  Martial : 

Cerlior  in  wjtro  carmine  vultus  erit. 

RovssEAU  (John-James),  was  born  at  Geneva  June 
28.  1712.  His  father  was  by  profefllon  a  dock  and 
\uuch-maker.  At  liis  birth,  which,  he  fays,  was  the 
firil  of  hjs  misfortunes,  he  endangered  the  life  ot  his 
mother,  and  he  hinilelf  was  for  a  long  time  after  in  a 
yery  weak  and  Imgiiilhlng  ftate  of  health  ;  but  as  his 
bodily  ftrengtb  incre.ifed,'  his  mental  powcii  gr.idually 
ofcned,  and  afforded  the  happicll;  prefagss  uf  future 
greiiinefs.  His  f.ither,  who  was  a  citiicn  of  Geneva, 
was  a  well-informed  tradefman  ;  and  ip.  the  place  where 
he  wrought  he  kept  a  Plutarch  and  a  Tacitus,  and 
tliele  authors  of  courfe  foon  became  familiar  to  his 
Ion.  A  ralh  juvenile  ftep  occafioned  liis  leaving  his 
father's  hpufe.  "  Finding  himftlf  a  fugitive,  in  a 
Ifrange  country,  and  without  money  or  friends,  he 
chani^ed  ifays  he  himfelf)  his  religion,  in  order  to 
procure  a  fubfiftence."  Borncx,  bi(hop  of  Anneci, 
from,  whom  lie  fought  an  afylum,  committed  the  care 
(.f  his  education  to  Midame  de  Warrens,  an  iagenious 
^ad  amiable  lady,  who  had  in  1726  left  part  of  her 
v.calth,  and.  the  Piotellant  religion,  in  order  to  throw 
herfelf  into  the  bofom  of  the  church.  This  generous 
lad/  ferved  in  the  triple  capacity  of  a  mother,  a  friend, 
and  a  lover,  to  the  new  profelyte,  whom  Hie  regarded 
Si  her  fon.  The  necefTuy  of  procuring  for  himfelf 
foine  fettlement,  however,  or  perhaps  his  unfettled  dif- 
yphtion,  obliged  Rouifeau  often  to  leave  this  tender 
mother. 

He  polTefTed  more  than  ordinary  talents  for  mufic  ; 
and  the  Abbe  Blanchard  flattered  his  hopes  with  a 
place  in.  the  royal  chapel,  which  he,  however,  failed 
in  pbtaining  f^r  him  ;  he  was  therefore  under  the  ne- 
qefiity  of  tcacliing  .mufic  at  Chambeii.  He  remained 
in  this  place  till  1741,  in  which  year  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  long  in  very  dellitute  circumflances. 
Writing  to  a  friend  in  1743,  he  thus  exprefles  himfelf: 
"  Every  thing  is  dear  h;re,  but  efpecially  bread." 
What  an  exprcfTion;  and  to  what  may  not  genius  be 
reduced  !  Meanwhile  he  now  began  to  emerge  from 
that  obfcurity  in  which  he  had  hitherto  been  buried. 
His  friends  placed  him  with  M.  de  Muntalgu,  ambaf- 
)udor  from  France  to  Venice.  According  to  his  own 
confelHon,  a  proud  niilnnthropy  and  a  peculiar  con- 
tempt of  the  riches  and  plcufurts  of  this  world,  con- 
llituted  the  chief  traits  in  liis  charafler,  and  a  mifun. 
derftanding  foon  took  place  between  him  and  the  am- 
b-iffador.  The  place  of  depute,  under  M.  Dupin,  far- 
mer-general, a  man  of  confidcr.ible  parts, gave  him  fome 
temporary  rciief,  and  enabled  him  to  be  of  fome  bene- 
fit to  Madame  de  Warrens  his  former  benefafltefs.  The 
year  t  750  was  the  commencement  of  his  literary  career. 
The  ac'idcmy  cf  Ujon  had  propofed  the  following 
queftion  :  "  VVhether  the  rc-ui-val  of  the  arts  and  ici- 
eaces  lia-.  contributed  to  the  reflriement  of  manners  i" 
Ronlfeau  at  foil  inclined  to  fuppoit  the  affirmative. 
"  This  is  the  fons  nfnorum  (lays  a  philofopher,  at  that 
time  a  friend  <jf  his),  take  the  negative  fide  of  the 
<|ueflion,  and  I'll  promife  you  the  grcateft  fuccefs." 


His  difcouife  againft  the  fciences,  accordingly,  ha-  Rouffcau. 
ving  been  found  to  be  the  belt  written,  and  replete  ■"— "v""^' 
with  the  d^epefl  reafbning,  was  publicly  crowned  with 
the  approbation  of  that  learned  body.  Never  was  a 
paradox  fupported  with  more  eloquence  ;  it  was  not 
however  a  new  one  ;  but  he  enriched  it  with  all  the 
advantages  which  either  knowledge  or  genius  could 
confer  on  it.  Immediately  after  its  appearance,  he 
met  with  feveral  opponents  of  his  tenets,  which  he  de- 
fended ;  and  from  one  difpute  to  another,  he  found 
himftlf  involved  in  a  formidable  train  ot  correfpon- 
dence,  without  having  ever  almoll  dreamed  of  fuch  op- 
pofition.  FVom  that  period  he  decreafed  in  happinels 
as  he  increafed  in  celebrity.  His  "  Difcourfe  on  the 
caufes  of  inequality  among  mankind,  and  on  the  ori- 
gin cf  focial  compadfs,"  a  work  full  of  almofl  unintel- 
ligible maxims  and  wild  ideas,  was  written  with  a 
view  to  prove  that  mankind  are  equal  ;  that  they  were 
born  to  live  apart  from  each  other  ;  and  that  they  have 
perverted  the  order  of  nature  in  forming  focieties.  He 
beftows  the  higheti  praife  on  the  ftate  of  natuie,  and 
depreciates  the  idea  of  every  focial  compad.  This 
difcourfe,  and  efpecially  the  dedication  of  it  to  the  re- 
pubhc  of  Geneva,  are  the  chef-d'zuvres  cf  that  kind  of 
eloquence  of  which  the  ancients  alone  had  given  us 
any  idea.  By  prefenting  this  performance  to  the  ma- 
giltrates,  he  was  received  again  into  his  native  coun- 
try, and  reinftated  in  all  the  privileges  and  rights  of  a 
citizen,  after  hiving  with  much  difliculty  prevailed  on 
himfelf  to  abjure  the  Catholic  religion.  He  foon,  how- 
ever, returned  to  France,  and  lived  for  fome  time  in  Pa- 
ris. He  afterwards  gave  himfelf  up  to  retirement,  to 
efcape  the  fhafts  of  criticilm,  and  fellow  after  the  re- 
gimen which  the  ftrangury,  with  which  he  was  torment- 
ed, demanded  of  him.  This  is  an  important  epoch  in 
the  hiftory  of  his  life,  as  it  is  owing  to  this  circum- 
ftance,  perhaps,  that  we  have  the  moll  elegant  works 
that  have  come  from  his  pen.  His  "  Letter  to  M. 
d'Alembert"  on  the  dehgn  of  ereding  a  theatre  at 
Geneva,  written  in  his  retirement,  and  publillied  in 
1757,  contains,  along  with  fome  paradoxes,  fome  very 
important  and  well-handled  truths.  This  letter  firft 
drew  down  upon  him  the  envy  of  Voltaire,  and  was 
the  caufe  of  thofe  indignities  with  which  that  author 
never  ceafed  to  load  him.  What  is  fingular  in  liim,  is, 
that  although  fo  great  an  enemy  to  theatrical  reprefen- 
tations  himfelf,  he  caufed  a  comedy  to  be  printed,  and 
in  1752  gave  to  the  theatre  a  paftoral  {  i'he  Village 
Conjurer),  of  which  he  compofed  both  the  poetry  and 
mutic,  both  of  them  abounding  with  fentlment  and  ele- 
gance, and  full  of  innocent  and  rural  limplicity.  What 
renders  the  Village  Conjiu'er  highly  delightful  to  per- 
fons  of  tafle,  is  that  perfect  harmony  of  words  and  mufic 
which  everywhere  pervades  it ;  that  proper  conneiHioa 
among  the  parties  who  compole  it ;  and  its  being  per- 
fcdly  corred  from  beginning  to  end.  The  mufician 
hath  fpoken,  hatli  thought,  and  felt  like  a  poet.     Every  >, 

thing  in  it  ib  agreeable,  interefting,  and  far  fuperior  to 
thofe  common  affefled  and  infipid  produiftions  of  our 
modern  petit  dramas'.  His  Dliflionary  of  Mufic  af- 
fords feveral  excellent  articles ;  Ibme  of  them,  however, 
are  very  inaccurate.  "  This  work  (f.iy:  M.  la  Borde),. 
in  ills  ElTay  on  Mufic,  has  need  to  be  written  over 
again,  to  L've  much  trouble  to  thofe  who  wilh  to  tludy 
it,  and  prevent  them  from  falling  into  errors,  wliich 

it 
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RiufTcau.  it  is  difficult  to  avoid,  from  the  engaging  inanner  in 
"'^'^^'^^^^  which  Raulfesu  drags  along  his  readers."  The  paf- 
fages  in  it  which  Live  any  reference  to  hterature  may 
be  cafily  diflinguillicd,  as  tliey  are  treated  wi:h  the 
agreeablenefs  of  a  man  of  wit  and  the  txaiflnefs  of  a 
man  of  tafti.".  Roullijiu,  foon  after  the  rapid  fuccefs 
of  his  Village  Conjurer,  publifhed  a  Letter  on  French 
Mulic,  or  rather  aj^.Ti'n/i  French  mu(ic,  written  with  as 
much  fresdom  aslivelin-^fs.  The  exafperated  partifans  of 
French  comedy  treated  him  with  as  much  fury  ?.s  if  he 
had  confpired  againll  the  Rate.  A  crowd  of  infigniti- 
cait  enthufiafts  ipent  their  ftrergth  in  outcries  ag.iin:l 
him.  He  was  infulted,  menaced,  and  lampooned.  Har- 
monic faru'icifm  went  even  to  hang  liim  up  in  tffigy. 

That  iutereftinji  an  I  tend;:r  llyle,  which  is  fo  conl'pi- 
cuous  throughout  tlie  Village  Conjurer,  animates  feveral 
letters  in  the  New  Heloifa,  in  fix  parts,  pubHihed  1761, 
in  i2mo.  This  epiftolary  romance,  of  which  the  plot  is 
ill-managed,  and  the  arrangement  bad,  Lke  all  other 
works  of  genius,  has  its  beauties  as  well  as  its  faults, 
fvlore  truth  in  his  charafters  and  more  prccifion  in  his 
details  were  to  have  been  wilhed.  The  charaiSers,  as 
well  as  their  ftyle,  have  too  much  famenefs,  and  their 
language  is  too  afFeifled  and  exaggerated.  Some  of 
the  letters  are  indeed  admirable,  from  the  force  and 
warmth  of  exprelTion,  from  an  effervefcence  of  fenti- 
ments,  from  the  irregularity  of  ideas  which  always  cha- 
rafterife  a  paffion  carried  to  its  height.  But  why  is  fo 
alFcifling  a  letter  f  1  often  accompanied  with  an  unimpor- 
tant dij'jeffion,  an  infipid  crillcifm,  or  a  feU-contradift- 
ing  paradox  !  Why,  after  having  (hone  in  all  the  energy 
of  fentiment,  does  he  on  afudden  turn  ui.alfefl-nj  ?  It  is 
becaufe  none  cf  tiie  perf^.nages  are  truly  interelUng. 
That  of  St  Preiix  is  weak,  and  after  forced.  Julia  is 
an  aifemblage  of  tenderneA  and  f  i'y,  of  elevation  of 
foul  and  of  C'lquetry,  of  natural  parts  and  pedantry. 
Vv'olmar  is  a  violent  n'.an,  and  almoft  beyond  tlie  limits 
of  nature.  In  fine,  when  he  wiilies  to  change  liis  ftyle, 
.-ind  adopt  that  ot  the  fpeaker,  it  may  eafily  be  cbferved 
that  he  does  not  long  fupport  it,  and  every  attempt  em- 
barraffis  the  author  and  cools  the  reader.  In  the  He- 
loifa, Rouffeau's  unlucky  talent  of  rendering  every 
tiling  problematical,  appears  very  confpicuous  ;  as  in  bis 
arguments  in  favour  of  and  againft  duelling,  which  af- 
iord  an  apology  lor  fuicide,  and  a  juft  condeni.'iatinn 
i:fit:  in  his  facility  in  palliating  the  crime  of  adul- 
tery, and  his  very  llrong  reafons  to  make  it  abhorred  : 
on  the  one  hand,  in  declamations  againft  focial  happi- 
nefs ;  on  tlie  other,  in  tranfpoits  in  favour  of  humanity  : 
liere,  in  violent  rhapfodies  againft  phi'.ofopherb ;  there, 
by  a  rage  for  adopting  their  opinions  :  the  exiftence  ot 
God  attacked  by  fophiftry,  and  Alhei.Is  confuted  by 
the  moft  iriefiagable  arguments  ;  tiie  Chriilian  religion 
combated  by  the  moll  I'pecious  obje>:lions,  and  cele- 
brated wi;h  the  moft  fublinie  eulogies. 

His  Emilia  afterwards  made  nn-re  noifethan  the  rew 
Heloifa.  This  moral  romar.ce,  which  was  piiblilhsd  in 
1762,  in  four  vols  i2mo,  treats  chiefly  oi  education. 
RnulTe.tu  wiftied  to  f 'How  nature  in  every  thing;  ;Mid 
though  his  fyiteni  in  feveral  places  differs  from  received 
ideas,  it  deferves  in  many  rcfpefts  to  be  put  in  prac- 
tice, and  with  fome  n^celfary  m.  ditiiatioui  i:  has  been 
fo.  Hisprecipts  are  exprelTtd  with  the  foice  and  dig- 
nity of  a  m'nd  full  of  the  leading  truths  of  morahiy. 
If  he  has  do:  alv.ays  been  virtuous,  uo  body  at  leall 


has  felt  it  more,  or  made  it  appear  to'  more  ad  van-  RoufTuao. 
tage.  Every  thing  which  he  fays  againft  luxury  (hows  "— '"^''^^ 
the  vices  and  conceited  opinions  of  his  age,  and  is 
worthy  at  once  of  Plato  or  of  Tacitus.  His  ftyle  is 
peculutr  to  himfelf.  He  fometimes,  however,  appears, 
by  a  kind  of  affcdled  rudencfs  and  afperity,  to  ape  at 
the  mode  of  Mcntnigne,  of  whom  he  is  a  great  admi- 
rer, and  whofe  fentiments  and  expreffions  he  often 
clothes  in  a  new  drcfs.  Wliat  Is  moil  to  be  lamented 
is,  that  in  wiftiing  to  educate  a  young  man  as  a  Chri- 
ftian  he  has  filled  his  third  volume  witli  objeclions 
againft  ch:iftianity.  He  has,  it  muft  be  confelFed, 
given  a  very  fublime  culogium  on  the  Gofpel.and  an 
affecting  portrait  of  its  divine  Author:  but  the  mi- 
racles, and  the  propliecies  which  ferve  to  ellablilh  his 
million,  he  attacks  without  the  leaft  referve.  Admit- 
ting only  natural  religion,  he  weighs  every  thing  in 
the  balai-.ce  of  reafon ;  and  this  reafon  being  falfe,  leads 
him  into  dilemmas  very  unfavourable  to  Lis  own  rcpofe 
and  happinefs. 

He  dwelt  from  1  754  in  a  fmall  houfe  in  the  country 
near  Montmorenci ;  a  retreat  whicli  he  owed  to  die  ge- 
nerofity  of  a  farmer-general.  The  caufe  of  his  love  for 
this  retirement  was,  according  to  himfelf,  "  that  invin- 
cible fpirit  of  liberty  which  nothing  could  conquer, 
and  in  competition  with  which  lionours,  fortune,  and 
reputation,  could  not  ftand.  It  is  true,  this  delire  of 
liberty  has  occafioned  lefs  pride  than  la/.inefs  j  but  this 
indolence  is  inconceiva  ile.  Every  thing  ftartles  it ;  the 
moft  inconfiderable  reciprocalities  of  focial  hfe  are  to  it 
infupporlable.  A  word  to  fpeak,  a  letter  to  write,  a 
vilit  to  pay,  things  neceflary  to  be  done,  are  to  me  pu- 
nilbments.  Hear  my  reafons.  Although  the  ordinary 
intercourfe  between  mankind  be  odious  to  me,  intimate 
friendihip  appears  to  me  very  dear  ;  becaufe  there  arc 
no  mere  ceremonies  due  to  it  ;  it  agrees  with  the  heart, 
and  all  is  accompliftied.  Hear,  again,  why  I  have  al- 
ways fliunned  kindnelies  fo  much  ;  becaufe  every  aft  of 
kiiidnefs  requires  a  grateful  mind,  and  I  End  my  heart 
ungrateful,  from  this  alone,  that  gratitude  is  a  duty. 
Laitly,  that  kind  of  felicity  which  is  neceffary  for  me, 
is  not  fo  much  to  do  that  which  I  wilh,  as  not  to  do 
what  I  Willi,  not  to  do."  Roulleau  enjoyed  this  feli- 
city which  he  lo  much  wilhed  in  his  retirement.  With- 
out entirely  adopting  that  too  rigorous  mode  of  life 
purfued  by  tlie  ancient  Cynics,  he  deprived  himiislf  of 
every  thing  that  cc.uld  in  any  mcafure  add  fuel  to  this 
wilhcd-for  luxury,  which  is  ever  the  coin|>anion  of 
riches,  and  which  inverts  evea  cuih>m  itfelf.  He  might 
have  been  happy  in  this  leireat,  if  he  could  have  forgot 
this  public  whicli  he  affeifted  to  defpife  ;  but  his  delire 
alter  a  great  name  got  the  better  ol  his  felf-love,  and  it 
was  this  thiirt  after  reputation  which  made  him  intro- 
duce fo  many  dangerous  paragraphs  in  his  Einlha. 

The  Frei.ch  parliament  cuudemned  tl.-j  book  ia 
^762,  and  c.tcrcd  into  a  crlmi  lal  profecution  ag.iinll 
th;  autnor,  which  f  jrced  him  lo  make  a  precipitati  re- 
treat. He  direcled  his  ftcp-  towards  his  native  coun- 
try, wiiiih  lluit  its  gates  upon  him.  Profcribed  111  the 
place  wh-ie  he  firit  drew  bixath,  be  fought  an  afylum 
in  Svvit'°rland,  and  found  one  in  the  prn.ipabty  of 
Ncuichalcl.  His  fill  care  wns  to  djfe  id  his  Einilil 
againil  the  mai.dalc  01  the  arclibilli  -p  1 1  Paris,by  v.h'my 
it  had  been  an.ahini:uil'ed.  In  17^1-  h;.-  pnhlifiied  a 
letter,  in  which  he  ie-eiJiibt:s  all  bis  errors,  lot  olT  with 
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RtufTcau.  themoft  animated  difplay  of  eloquence,  and  in  thernoft 
'"■''^'■^^  infidious  manner.  In  this  letter  he  defcribes  himfelf 
as  "  more  vehement  than  celebrated  in  his  refearche's, 
but  fincere  on  the  whole,  even  againft  himlelt' ;  iimple 
and  good,  but  fenfible  and  weak ;  often  doing  evil, 
and  always  loving  good  ;  united  by  friendlkip,  never 
by  circumftances,  and  keeping  more  to  his  opinions 
than  to  his  intcrells  ;  requiring  nothing  of  men,  and 
not  wifhing  to  be  under  any  obligation  to  them  ;  yield- 
ing no  more  to  their  prejudices  than  to  their  will,  and 
preferving  his  own  as  free  as  hi$  reafon  ;  difputing  about 
religion  wiihout  liccntioufnefs  ;  loving  neither  impiety 
nor  fanaticifm,  but  difliking  precife  people  more  than 
bold  fpirit;,"  &c.  &c.  From  this  fpecimen,  the  limi- 
tations hs.  would  appoint  to  this  portrait  may  eafily  be 
tiifcovcrcd. 

The  letters  of  La  Montaigne   appeared  foon  after  ; 
but  this  work,  far  lefs  eloquent,  and  full  of  envious  dif- 
cuffions  on  the  niagiftrates  and  clergy  of  Geneva,  irri- 
tated the  Proteftanl  minillers  without  eifefting  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  clergy  of  the  Romifh  church.     Rouf- 
feau  had  folemnly  abjured  the  latter  religion  in   1753, 
and,  what  is  fomewl-.at  iirange,  had  then  refolved  to  live 
in  France,  a  Catholic  country.     The  pioteflant  clergy 
were  not  fully  reconciled  by  this  change  ;  and  the  pro- 
teflion  of  the  king  of  Pruffia,  to  whom  the  principality 
of  Neufchatel  belonged,  was  not  fufficient  to  refcue  him 
from  that  obloquy  which  the  minifter     of  Moutiers- 
Travers,  the   village   to  which  he  had  retired,  had  ex- 
cited againft  him.     He  preached  againll  Roulfeau,  and 
his  ferm.ons  produced  an  uproar  among  the  people.  On 
the  night  between  the    6th    and  7th  September  1765, 
fome  fanatics,  drore  on  by  wine  and  the  declamations 
of  their  minifter,  threw    fome  ftones  at  the  windows  of 
the  Genevan  philofopher,  who  fearing  new    infiilts,  in 
vain  fought  an  afylum  in  the  canton  of  Berne.    As  this 
Canton  was   conneifted  with    the   republic  of  Genev.-i, 
they  did  not  think  proper  to  allow  him  to  remain  in 
their  city,  being  profcribed  by  that  republic.     Neither 
his  broken  ftat;  of  health,  nor  the  approach  of  winter, 
could  foftentlie  hearts  ofthefe  obdurate  Spartans.  In  vain, 
to  prevent  them  from  the  fear  they  had  of  the  fpread- 
ing  of  his  opinions,  did  he  befeech  them  to  fhut  him  up 
in  prifonr  till  the  fprlng  ;   for   even  this  favour  was  de- 
nied him.     Obliged  to  fet  out  on  a  journey,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  a  very  inclement  feafon,  he  reached  Straf- 
bourg  in  a  very-defUtute  fituation.     He  received  from 
Marllial  de  Contades,  who  then    commanded  in  that 
place,  every  accommodation  which  could  be  expeifled 
from  gcnerofity,  humanity,  and  compaffior.     He  wait- 
ed there  till  the  weather  was  milder,  when  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  Mr  Hume  then  was,  wlio  determined  on 
taking  him  with  him  to  England.     After  having  made 
foir.e  ftay  in  Paris,   Roulleau  adually  fet  out  for  Lon- 
don in  1766.     Hume,  much  atfeaed  with  Lis  lltuation 
and  his  misfortunes,  procured  for  him  a  very  agreeable 
fettlement    in    the    country.     Our    Genevan   philofo- 
pher was  not,  however,    \  ng  fatisfied    with  this  nev.- 
place.     He  did  not  make  luch  an  imprellion  on  tlie 
minds  of  the  Englifli  as  he  had  done  on   tiie    French. 
His  free  difpofuion,  his  obdurate  and  melancholy  tem- 
per, was  deemtd  no  fingularity  in  England.     He  was 
there  looked  upon  as  an  ordinary  man,  and  the  perio- 
dical prints  were    tilled  with  fatires  againft  liim.     In 
particular,  they  publifhed  a  fcrged  letter  frcm  the  king 


of  Pruffia,  holding  tip  to  r'dicule  the  principles  and  Rouffeati. 
conduft  of  this  new  Diogenes.  Roulfeau  imagined  ^''^  *" 
there  was  a  plot  between  Hume  and  fome  philifophers 
in  France  to  deftroy  his  glory  and  repofe.  He  fent  a 
letter  to  him,  filled  with  the  moll  abufive  expreffions, 
and  reproaching  him  for  liis  condufl  towards  him. 
From  this  time  he  looked  upon  Hume  as  a  wicked  and 
perfidious  perfon,  who  had  brought  him  to  England 
with  no  other  view  than  to  expofe  him  to  public  ridi- 
cule ;  which  fooliili  and  chimerical  idea  was  nourifhed 
by  felf-love  and  a  reftlefs  difpofition.  He  imagined  that 
the  Englilh  philofopher,  amidft  all  his  kindneffes,  had 
fomething  difagi  ceable  in  the  manner  of  exprefflng  them. 
The  bad  health  of  Rouifeau,  a  ftrong  and  melancholy 
imagination,  a  too  nice  fenfibilily,  a  jealous  difpofition, 
joined  with  philofophic  vanity,  cherifiied  by  the  falfe 
informations  of  his  governefs,  who  pofTclfed  an  uncom- 
mon power  over  him  ;  all  thefe  taken  together,  might 
tend  to  prepollels  him  with  unfavourable  fentiments  of 
fome  innocent  freedoms  his  benefaflor  might  have  taken 
with  him,  and  might  render  him  ungrateful,  which  he 
thought  himfelf  incapable  of  becoming.  Meanwhile, 
thefe  falfe  conjectures  and  probabilities  ought  never  to 
have  had  the  weight  v\  itli  an  honeft  mind  to  withdraw 
itfelf  from  its  friend  and  benefaiflor.  Proofs  are  always 
neceffary  in  cafes  of  this  kind  ;  and  that  which  Rouffeau 
had  was  by  no  means  a  certain  demonftration.  The 
Genevan  philofopher,  however,  certainly  returned  to 
Frince.  In  palling  through  Amiens,  he  met  with 
M.  Grellet,  who  interrogated  him  about  his  misfor- 
tunes and  the  controverfies  he  had  been  engaged  in.  He 
only  anfwered,  "  You  have  got  the  art  of  making  a 
parrot  fpeak  ;  but  you  are  not  yet  polfefled  of  the  fe- 
cret  of  making  a  bear  fpeak."  In  the  mean  time,  the 
magiftrates  of  this  city  wllhed  to  confer  on  him  fome 
mark  ot  their  efteem,  which  he  abfolutely  refufed.  His 
difordered  imagination  viewed  thefe  flattering  civilities 
as  nothing  elfe  than  infults,  fuch  as  were  laviflied  on 
Sancho  in  the  ifland  of  Barataria.  He  thought  one 
part  of  the  people  looked  upon  him  as  like  I^azarille  cf 
Tormes,  who,  being  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  a  tub,  with 
only  his  head  out  of  the  water,  was  carried  from  one 
town  to  another  to  amufe  the  vulgar.  But  thefe  wrong 
and  whimfical  ideas  did  not  prevent  him  from  afpiring 
after  a  refidence  in  Paris,  where,  without  doubt,  he  was 
more  looked  on  as  a  fpeiflacle  than  in  any  other  place 
whatever.  On  the  ill  July  1770,  Re nfleau  appeared, 
for  the  firft  time,  at  tlie  regency  coffec-houfe,  drelfed 
in  ordinary  clothing,  having  for  fome  time  previous 
to  this  wore  an  Armenian  habit.  He  was  loaded 
with  praifes  by  the  futrourding  multitude.  "  It  is 
fomewliat  fingular  (Tays  M.  Sennebier)  to  fee  a  man  fo 
hauglny  as  he  returning  to  the  very  place  from  whence 
he  had  been  baniflied  fo  often.  Nor  is  it  one  of  the 
fmalleft  inconfiftencies  of  diis  extraordinary  charatfler, 
that  he  preferred  a  retreat  in  that  place  of  which  he 
had  fpuken  fo  much  ill."  It  is  as  fingular  that  a  per- 
il n  under  lentence  of  imprifonment  fliould  wilh  to  live 
in  fo  public  a  manner  in  the  very  place  where  h.is  Jen- 
ttnce  was  in  force  againft  him.  liii  friends  procured 
for  him,  however,  liberty  of  flaying,  on  condit'on  that 
he  liiould  neither  write  on  religion  nor  politics :  he  kept 
his  word  ;  for  he  wrote  none  at  all.  He  was  contented 
with  living  in  a  calm  philofophical  manner,  givinghim- 
i'clf  to  ti.e  fjciety  of  a   few  tried  friends,  (hunnlng  the 
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R'uffeau.  company  of  the  great,  appearing  to  haTe  given  up  all 
^"''^  "^  his  whimfies,  and  affefling  neither  the  cli.irafter  of  a 
philofopher  nor  a  bel  rfpril.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy 
at  Ermenon-ville,  belonging  to  the  marquis  de  Girardin, 
about  ten  leagues  from  iaiis,  July  2.  1778,  aged  66 
years.  This  nobleman  has  ereded  to  his  memory  a 
very  plain  monument,  in  a  grove  of  poplars,  which  con- 
ftitutes  part  of  his  beautiful  gardens.  On  the  tomb  are 
infcribed  the  following  epitaphs  : 

Id  rcpofe 
V Homme  de  la  Nature 
Es  de  la  Feriti  ! 
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(landing  he  had  certain  refources  agair.ll  the  latter.    In   RouC'cat;. 
other  refpe^s  he  was  charitable,  generous,  fuber,  juft. 


•  Hii 
motto. 


Vilam  impendere  Vera  *. 
Hicjaccnl  OJa  jf.  J.  Roufeau. 


i.he  curious 
cloak  which 
the    door    is 


who  go  to  fee  this  tomb  likewife  fee  the 
the  Genevan  philofopher  wore.  Above 
infcribed  the  following  fentence,  which 
might  afford  matter  for  a  whole  book  :  "  He  is  truly 
free,  who,  to  accomplilh  his  pleafure,  has  no  need  of 
the  ajftflance  of  a  Jecoiid  perfon."  Roufleau,  during  his 
Hay  in  the  environs  of  Lyons,  married  Mademoifelle  le 
Valfeur,  his  governefs,  a  woman  who,  without  either 
beauty  or  talents,  had  gained  over  him  a  great  afcen- 
dancy.  She  waited  on  him  in  health  and  ia  ficknefs  : 
But  as  if  fne  had  been  je.ilous  of  poifeffing  him  alone, 
Ihe  drove  from  his  mind,  by  the  moft  perfidious  infinu- 
ations,  all  thofe  who  came  to  entertain  him  ;  and  when 
Roufleau  did  not  difmifs  them,  llie  prevented  their  re- 
turn by  invariably  rcfufnig  them  admittance.  By  thefe 
means  fhe  the  more  eafily  led  her  hulband  into  incon- 
fiftencies  of  conduifr,  which  the  originality  of  his  cha- 
raifler  as  well  as  of  his  opinions  fo  much  contributed 
to  affift.  Nature  had  perhaps  but  given  him  the  em- 
bryo of  his  charader,  and  art  had  probably  united  to 
make  it  more  fingular.  He  did  not  incline  to  alfociate 
with  any  perfon  ;  and  as  this  method  of  thinking  and 
living  was  uncommon,  it  procured  him  a  name,  and  he 
difplayed  a  kind  of  fantaflicalncfs  in  his  behaviour  and 
his  writings.  Like  Diogenes  of  old,  he  united  fimpli- 
city  of  marners  witli  al!  the  pride  of  genius  ;  and  a 
large  ftock  of  indolence,  with  an  extreme  fenfibility,  fer- 
ved  to  render  his  character  ftill  more  uncommon.  "  An 
indolent  mind  (lays  he),  terrified  at  every  application,  a 
warm,  bilious,  and  irritable  temperament,  fenfible  alfo  in 
a  high  degree  to  every  thing  that  can  alFeift  it,  appear 
not  poffible  to  be  united  in  the  fame  perfon  :  and  yet 
t':efe  tv.-o  contrarieties  compofe  the  chief  of  mine.  An 
active  life  has  no  charms  for  me.  I  would  an  hundred 
times  rather  confent  to  be  idle  than  to  do  any  thing 
againft  my  will ;  and  I  have  an  hundred  times  thought 
that  1  would  live  not  amifs.in  the  B.iftiUe,  provided  I 
had  nothing  to  do  but  jufl  continue  there.  In  my 
younger  days  I  made  fcveral  attempts  to  get  in  there  ; 
but  as  they  were  only  with  the  view  of  procuring  a  re- 
fuge and  reft  in  my  old  age,  and,  like  the  exertions  of 
an  indolent  perfon,  only  by  fits  and  ftarts,  they  were 
never  attended  wi.h  the  fmallcft  fuccefs.  When  mis- 
fortunes came,  they  afforded  me  a  pretext  ol  giving 
myfelf  up  to  my  ruling  padion."  He  often  exaggerated 
his  mistortunes  to  himfelf  as  well  as  to  others.  He  en- 
deavoured particulaily  to  render  intereiling  by  his  de- 
fcripiion  his  misfortunei  and  liis  poverty,  although  the 
former  were  far  V.h  than  he  in^i'.gincJ,  and  notwith- 


contenting  himfelf  with  what  was  purely  necellitry,  ar.d 
relufing  the  means  which  might  have  procured  him 
wealth  .tnd  office?.  He  cannot,  like  many  otlier  fo- 
phitls,  be  accufed  of  having  cften  repeated  with  a  (tu- 
died  cniphafis  the  word  I'tituc,  without  infpirinp-  the 
fentlment.  Wlien  he  is  fpeaking  of  the  duties  of  man- 
kind,  of  the  principles  iieccffary  to  our  happinefs,  of 
the  duty  we  owe  to  ourfelves  and  to  our  equals,  it  is 
with  a  copioufnefs,  a  ciiarm,  and  an  impetuofity,  that 
could  only  proceed  from  the  heart.  He  faid  one  day 
to  M.  de  Buffon,  "  You  have  affertcd  and  proved  before 
J.  J.  Rouffeau  that  mothers  ought  to  fuckle  their  chil- 
dren." "  Yes  (fays  this  great  naturalift),  we  have  all 
faid  (o ;  but  M.  Rouffeiu  alone  forbids  it,  and  caufcs 
himfelf  to  be  obeyed."  Another  academician  faid,  "  that 
the  virtues  of  Voltaire  were  witliout  heart,  and  thofe  of 
Rouffeau  without  head."  He  was  acquainted  at  an 
early  age  with  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  au- 
tliors ;  and  the  republican  virtues  there  held  forth  to 
view,  the  rigorous  aufterity  of  Cato,  Brutus,  &c.  car- 
ried him  beyond  the  limits  of  a  fimple  cflimation  of 
them.  Influesced  by  his  im.igination,  he  admired 
every  thing  in  the  ancients,  and  faw  nothing  in  his  con- 
temporaries but  enervated  minds  and  degenerated  bo- 
dies. 

His  ideas  about  politics  were  almofl  as  eccentric  as 
his  paradoxes  about  religion.  Some  reckon  liis  Slc'iji 
CompaB,  which  Voltaire  calls  th.e  Unfoch!  Compad,  the 
greateft  eff  )rt  his  genius  produced.  Others  find  it  full 
ot  contradictions,  errors,  and  cynical  pallages,  cbli;ure, 
ill-arrp.nged,  and  by  no  means  worthy  of  his  fhi.iing 
pen.  There  are  feveral  other  fmall  pieces  wrote  by 
him,  to  be  found  in  a  coUe^ftion  of  his  works  publifhed 
in  25  vols  8vo.  and  i2mo,  to  which  there  is  appended 
a  very  inlignlficant  fupplement  in  6  vols. 

The  moft  ufeful  and  moft  important  truths  in  this 
coileftion  are  picked  cut  in  his  Thoughts ;  in  which  tlie 
confident  fophiil  and  the  impious  author  difappear,  and 
nothing  is  offered  to  the  reader  but  the  eloquent  writer 
and  the  contemplative  moralift.  There  were  found  ia 
his  port  folio  his  Confeflions,  in  twelve  books;  the  firft 
fix  of  which  were  publifhed.  "  In  the  preface  to  tlule 
memoirs, which  abound  with  charaflers  well  drawn,  and 
written  with  warmth,  with  energy,  and  fonietimes  with, 
elegance,  he  declares  (fays  M.  Paliffot),  hke  a  peevilli 
mlfaiithrope,  who  boldly  introduces  himfelf  on  the  i  iiins 
of  the  world,  to  declare  to  mankind,  whom  he  f'uppofcs 
alfembled  upon  thefe  ruins,  that  in  that  innumti  able 
multitude,  none  could  dare  to  fiiy,  /  am  letter  thiin  ll.tt 
man.  This  aflnSaticn  of  feeing  himfelf  alone  in  the 
univcrfc,  and  of  continually  directing  every  thing  lo 
himfelf,  miy  appear  to  fome  morofe  minds  a  fanaliciihi 
of  pride,  (-f  which  we  have  no  examples,  at  Icdl  fines 
the  time  of  Cardan."  But  this  is  not  tlic  only  b'anic 
which  may  be  attached  to  the  author  of  the  Conieflioni. 
With  uneafinefs  we  fee  him,  under  the  pretext  offin- 
cerity,  difhonourin;;  the  charaAer  of  l.is  bentfaftrefi 
Lady  Wairen.  There  are  innuendos  no  Icfs  ofTcnfive 
againft  obfcurc  and  celebrated  chara^crs,  wl  ich  ought 
eoiirely  or  p.irtly  to  have  been  fupprelicd.  A  1  'f'v  of 
wit  faid,  that  Rrulfcau  would  have  been  held  in  Ii:j-her 
eftim.iti  m  for  vinu-',  "  had  he  died  witliout  his  confcf- 
fion.    The  fan  e  opinion  is  ciUcitained  by  M.  gennc- 
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bier,  amhw  of  the  Literary  Hiftory  of  Geneva  :  "  His    going  forcibly  to  ccmmit  feme  unlawful  aifl,  whether 
ccnfeflions  (lays  he)  ;ippear  to  me  to  be  a  very  danger-    they  execute  it  or  not.     See  Riot.  ^ 

'■       '"        ••11  -   — -         ROUTE,  a  public  road,  highway,  or  courfe,  efpe- 

cially  that  which  niiliiary  forces  take.  This  word  is  alfo 
ufed  tor  ihe  defeat  and  Hight  of  an  army. 

ROWE  (Nichohis),  defcended  of  an  ancient  family 
in  Devonfhire,  was  btin  in  1673.  He  acquired  a  com- 
plete talle  of  the  clailic  authi  rs  under  the  famous  Dr 
Bufby  in  Weilminlter  fchool  ;  but  poetry  was  his  ear- 
ly and  darling  lludy.  His  father,  who  was  a  lawyer, 
and  defigned  him  for  his  own  prnfeffion,  en'ered  him  a 
ftudent  in  the  Middle  Temple.  He  m^iJe  remarkable 
advances  in  the  Uudy  ol  the  law  ;  but  the  love  of  the 
belles  lettres,  and  of  poetry  in  particular,  ftcpt  him  in 
his  career.  His  firft  tragedy,  the  Ambitions  Stepmo- 
ther, meeting  with  tiniverial  applaufe,  he  laid  afide  all 
thoughts  of  riiing  by  the  law.  He  al terwards  compo- 
fed  itveial  tragedies  ;  but  that  which  he  valued  himlelf 
moft  upon,  was  his  Tamerlane.  The  others  are,  the  Fair 
Penitent,  Ulyjps,  the  Royal  Convert,  y-ne  Shore,  and 
Lady  jiine  Grey.  He  alfu  wrote  a  poem  called  the  Biter, 
and  feveral  poems  upon  ditfeient  fubjefl'-,  which  have 
been  publilhed  under  the  title  of  Mifcellaneous  Works,  in 
one  volume,  as  his  dramatic  works  have  been  in  two. 
Rowe  is    chiefly  to    be    confidered    (Dr  Johnfon  ob- 


Route, 
Rowe. 


ous  b"ok,  and  pa  nc  R«ulfeau  in  fuch  colours  as  we 
wctiM  never  have  ventured  to  apply  to  him.  The  ex- 
celk-nt  a.ialyfis  whxh  we  meet  with  of  fome  fentiments, 
and  the  deacate  anatomy  which  he  makes  of  fome  ac- 
tioi.s,  are  not  lutlicient  u  counterbalance  tiie  detelf  able 
na  ttr  \*hich  is  found  in  them,  and  the  uncealing  ob- 
loq  'ies  everywiicrc  to  be  met  with."  It  i?  certain, 
that  is  Roulieau  has  given  a  faitlilul  delineation  of  fome 
pcrloiib,  he  lias  viewed  others  through  a  cloud,  which 
formed  in  his  mind  perpetual  fu'picions.  He  imagined 
he  thou"ht  jullly  and  fpoke  truly  ;  but  the  limplcfl 
thin"  in  nature,  fiys  M.  Servant,  it  diftilled  through  his 
violent  and  fufpiciou^  head,  might  become  poilin.  Roul- 
feau,  in  what  he  la)S  of  himieit,  makes  luch  acknow- 
ledgmenti  as  certainly  prove  that  there  were  better 
men  than  he,  at  lead  if  we  may  judge  him  from  the 
firft  fi-x  books  of  liis  memoirs,  where  nothing  appears 
but  his  vices.  They  ought  not  peihaps  to  be  feparated 
from  the  (ix  lafl  books,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  virtues 
which  make  reparation  for  them  ;  or  rather  the  work 
ou'.ht  not  to  have  been  publilhed  at  all,  if  it  be  true 
(which  there  can  be  little  doubt  of)  that  in  his  confef. 
fions  he  mjured  the  public  manners,  both  by  the  bafe 


nefs  of  the   vices   he  d:icloied,  and  by  the  manner  in    ierves)   in  the  light  of  a  tragic  writer  and  a  tranllator. 


which  he  united  them  wi  h  the  virtues.  Tiie  other 
pieces  which  we  find  in  this  new  edition  of  his  works 
are,  i .  The  Reveries  of  a  Solitary  IVattdcrgr,  being  a 
journal  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  In  this  he 
conielles,  that  he  hked  better  to  fend  his  children 
into  Imfpitals  deifined  for  orphans,  than  to  take  upon 
himfelf  the  charge  of  their  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion ;  and  endeavours  to  p.il.iate  this  error,  whiih 
nothing  can  exculpate.  2.  Conjulerutiom  upun  the  Go- 
'Ufrnment  of  Poland.  3.  The  Adventures  of  Lord  Ed- 
iiiard,  a  novel,  being  a  kind  of  I'upplemcnt  to  the  new 
Heloifa.  4.  Various  Memoirs  and  Fngitixv  Pieces,  with 
a  gr?at  number  of  letters,  fome  of  which  aie  very  long, 
and  written  with  too  much  Ihidy,  but  cout  lining  fome 
eloqueiiL  pa^^■age^  and  fome  deep  thought.  5.  Emiiia 
and  S'phia.  6.  The  Lemte  of  F.['hraim,  a  poem  in  proie, 
in  4  canto?  ;  wiifeii  in  a  truly  ancient  11; le  of  limpli- 
city.     7.   Letters  to  Sara.     8.  A.i   Opera  and  a  Comedy. 


In  his  attempc  at  comedy,  he  failed  ib  ignominioully, 
that  his  Biter  is  not  inferted  in  his  works  ;  and  his  oc- 
cafional  poems  and  (hort  compolitions  are  rarely  wor- 
thy ot  either  praife  or  cenlure,  for  they  feem  the  ca- 
fual  fports  of  a  mind  feeking  rather  to  nmufe  its  leifure 
than  to  exercife  its  powers.  In  the  ccnllruftion  of  his 
dramas  there  is  not  much  art  ;  he  is  not  a  nice  obferver 
ot  the  unities.  He  exiends  time,  and  varies  place,  as 
his  convenience  requires.  To  vary  the  place  is  not  (in 
the  opinion  of  the  learned  critic  from  whom  thele  ob- 
fervatioiis  are  boirowed)  any  violation  of  nature,  if 
the  change  be  made  between  the  afls  ;  for  it  is  no  lefs 
eaiy  lor  the  fpectator  to  fi.ppi  fe  himfelf  ar.  Athens  in 
the  fecond  ad,  than  at  Thebes  \n  the  firft  ;  but  to 
change  the  fcene,  as  is  done  by  Rowe  in  the  middle  of 
an  a(5t,  is  to  add  more  adls  to  the  play,  lince  an  aO.  is 
lo  much  of  the  bulmefs  as  is  tranlafled  witliout  inter- 
ruption.    Rowe,   by  this  licence,  ealily  extricates  h  m- 


9.   Trarflations   of  the  Jirfl  book  of  'Tucitus's    Hijiory,  of   felt  fri.m  difficulties;  as  in  Lady  Jane  Gray,  wlien  we 


the  Epifode  of  0/inda  ami  Sophronia,  taken  from  Taffo, 
&c.  &c.  Like  all  the  othei  writings  of  Roulieau,  we 
find  m  theie  p.iftlumious  pieces  many  admirable  and 
Jbme  iifeful  things  ;  but  they  alf.  abound  witli  contra- 
diiilions  paiadi)xe>i,  and  ideas  very  unfavourable  to  le- 
ligion.  In  his  letters  e'peci.illy  we  lee  a  man  chagri- 
ned at  misfortunes,  which  he  never  attributes  to  hinifclf, 
fu('picious  of  every  body  about  him,  calling  and  be- 
lieving himfelf  a  lamb  in  the  midll  ot  wolves  ;  in  one 
■Wold,  as  'ike  Pafcal  in  the  ftreiv'ih  ol  his  'renius,  as  in 
hi:i  fancy  of  always  feeing  a  pi  ecipice  about  him.  This 
is  the  retlei.'^ion  oi  M.  Servai.t,  who  knew  him,  aflifted 
him,  and  carcfled  hmi  during  his  leteat  at  Grenoble 
in  1768.  This  ma^iftrate  having  been  very  attentive 
in  obierving  hiS  clnraLni.r,  ought  the  rather  to  be  be- 
lieved, as  he  inpeited  it  without  either  nia'.icc,  envy, 
or  ref.jitment,  an. I  only  from  the  concern  he  had  for 
this  plvlolbpher,  whom  he  loved  and  admired. 


have  been  terrified  with  all  the  dreadful  pomp  of  public 
execution,  and  are  wi  ndeiing  how  the  heroine  or  the 
poet  will  proceed,  no  Iboner  ha=  J.ine  pronounced  fome 
prophetic  rhimes,  than—  pafs  ana  be  gone — the  fcene 
doles,  and  Pembroke  and  Gai  diner  aie  turned  out  up- 
on the  ft  ige.  I  know  not  (fays  Dr  J.ihnfnn)  that  there 
can  be  t  uud  in  his  plays  any  deep  fearch  into  nature, 
any  accurate  difcriminations  of  kindred  qualities,  or 
nice  dilplay  of  patTion  in  iti  progrels  ;  all  is  general  and 
undefined.  Nor  d  ei  he  much  intereil  or  atfedl  the  au- 
ditor, except  tn  Jane  Shore,  who  is  always  feen  and 
heard  wiiti  pity.  Alicia  is  a  character  of  empty  uoi.'e, 
with  ijo  relemblance  to  real  lorrow  or  to  natural  maduefs. 
Wliei  ce  then  has  Rowe  his  reputation  ?  Fiom  the  rea- 
fouabienels  and  piopricty  of  li'me  of  his  fccnes,  from 
the  elega'xe  of  his  oiiftion,  and  the  fuavity  of  his 
verfe.  He  feld'  m  moves  either  pity  or  terror,  but  he 
often  elevates  thefcntiment ;  he  leldoin  pieicts  the  bre  ill, 
ROUT,  inlaw,  is  applied  to  an  adcmbly  of  perfons    but  he  always  delights  the  c.ir,  and  often  improves  the 

undcr- 
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Rows,    undeiftanding.     Bsing  a  great  admirer  of  Shakefptare,   than  the  honourable  Mr  Thynnc,  wlio  willingly  woU 
-"^'■'"^he  gave  the  public  an  edition  of  his  plays;  to  which   the  talk  upon  himfelf.      Her  fhining  merit,  vvitli  the 
he  prefixed  an  account  of  that  great  man's  life.     But    charms  of  her  perfon  and  converfution,  had  procured 
the  mod  confiderable  of  Mr  Rowe's  performances  was   lier  a  great  many  admirers.     Among  others,  it  is  faid, 
a  tranflation  of  Lucan's  Pbarjalia,  whxh  he  juft  lived    the  famous  Mr  Prior  made  his  adJreffes  to  her.   But  Mr 
to  finifli,  but  not  to  publith  ;  for  it  did  not  appear  in    Thomas  Rowe  was  to  be  the  happy  man.     This  gen- 
print  till  1728,  ten  years  after  his  death.  tleman  was  honourably  defcended  :  and  his  fupcrior  ge- 
Meanwhile,   the  love  of  poetry   and  books  did  not    nius,  and  infatiable  third  after  knowledge,  were  con- 
make  him  unfit  for  bufinefs  ;  for  nobody  applied  clofer    fpicuous  in  his  earlieft  years.     He  had  formed  a  defigti 
to  it  when  occafion   required.     The  Duke  of  (^eenf-   to  compile  the  lives  of  all  the  illuftrious  perfons  in  an- 
berry,  when  fecretary  of  (late,  made  him  fecrecary  for   tiquity  omitted  by  Plutarch;  which,  indeed,  he  partly 
public    affairs.     After  the  Duke's  death,   all  avenues    executed.      Eight  lives  were  publifhed  (ince  his  deceafe. 
were  ftopped  to  his  preferment;  and  during  the  left  of  They  were  tranflatcd  into  French  by  the  abbe  Bellen- 
Queen  Anne's  reign  he  paflcd  his  time  with  the  Mnfes    ger  in  17^4.     He  fjioke  with  eafe  and  fluency  ;  had  a 
and  his  books.     A  ftory,  indeed,  is  told  of  him,  which   irank  and  benevolent  temper,  an  inexhauftible  fund  of 
{hows  that  he  had  feme  acquaintance  with  her  minifters.    wit,  and  a  communicative  difpofition.     .Such  was  the 
It  is  faid,  that  he  went  one  day  to  pay  his  court  to  the    man  who,  charmed   with    the  perfon,  characler,  and 
lord  trcafurer  Oxford,  who  afked  him,  "  If  he  under-   writings,  of  our  authorefs,  married  her  in   171c,  and 
ftood  Spanifli  well  ?"     He  anfwered,  "No  :"  but  think-   made  it  hi<  ftudy  to  repay  the  felicity  with  which  {he 
ing  that  his  Lordthip  might  intend  to  fend  him  into   crowned  his  life.     Too  intenfe  an  application  to  ftudy, 
Spain    on    fome  honourable  commilllon,    he  prefently   beyond  what  the  delicacy  of  his  frame  would  bear,  broke 
added,  "  that  he  did  not  doubt  but  he  could  fhortly  be    his  health,  and  threw  him  into   a  confumption,  which 
able  both  to  underftand  and  to  fjjeak  it."     The  earl  ap-   put  a  period  to  his  valuable  life  in  May  17 15,  when  he 
proving  what  he  faid,  Rowe  took  his  leave;  and,  re-    was  but  jull  part  the  28th  year  of  his  age.     Mrs  Rowe 
tiring  a  few  weeks  to  learn  the  language,  waited  again   wrote  a  beautiful  elegy  on  liis  death  ;  and  continued  to 
on  the  Earl  to  acquaint  him   with  it.     His   Lordthip    the  laft  moments  of  her  life  to  exprefs  the  higheft  rene- 
a{king  him.  "  If  he  was  fure  he  underftood  it  thorough-   ration  and  a{Fe(flion  for  his  memory.     As  foon  after  his 
ly  ?"  and  Rowe  affirming  that  he  did,  "  How  bappy  are    deceafe  as  her  affairs  would  per.Tiit,  fhe  indulged  her  in- 
■you,  Mr  Rowe,"  faid  the  Earl,  "  that  you  can  have  the    clination    for  folitude,    by   retiring    to  Frome,  in  So- 
pleafure  of  reading  and  underftanding  the  Hiftory  of  Don    merfetfhire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  place  the 
Quixote  intlie  oiiginal !"  On  the  acceOlon  of  George  I.    greuteft  part  of  her  eftate  lay.     In  this  recefs  it  was 
he  was  made  poet  laureat,  and  one  of  the  land  furveyors    that  fhe  compofed  the  mofl  celebrated  of  her  vnrks, 
of  the  cufioms  in  the  port  of  London.     The  prince  of  Fiiendfhip  in  Death,  and  the  Letters  Moral  and  En- 
Wales  conferred  on  him  the  clerkfliip  of  his  council;    tertaining.      In   1736,    fhe  publilhed,    the    Hiflory  of 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Parker  made  him  his  fecretary   Jofeph;  a  poem  which  fhe  had  written  in  her  younger 
for  the  prefentations.     He  did  not  enjoy  thefe  promo-    years.     She  did  not  long  furvive  this  publication  ;  for 
tions  long  ;  for  he  died  Dec.  6.  1718,  in  his  451!!  year,    (he  died   of  an  apoplexy,  as  was  fuppofed,  Feb.  20. 
Mr  Rowe  was  twice  married,  had  a  fon  by  his  firfl    1736-7.     In  her  cabinet  were  found  letters  to  feveral  of 
■wife,  and  a  daughter  by  his  fecond.     He  was  a  hand-   her  friends,  which  fhe  had  ordered  to  be  delivered  im- 
fome,  genteel  man  ;  and  his  mind  was  as  amiable  as  his   mediately  after  her  deceafe.     The  Rev.  Dr  Ifaac  Watts, 
perfon.     He  lived  beloved ;  and  at  his  death  had  the   agreeably  to  her  requefl,  revifed  and  publifhed  her  de- 
honour    to    be   lamented  by  Mr  Poje,  in  an  epitaph    votions  in   1737,  under  the   title  of  Devout  Exercifes 
which  is  printed  in  Pope's  works,  although  it  was  not   of  the  Heart  in  Meditation   and  Soliloquy,  Praife  and 
affixed  on  Mr  Rowe's  monument  in  We(lminRer-ab-   Prayer;    and,  in  1739,   her  Mifcellaneous  Works,  in 
bey,  where  he  was  interred  in  the  poet's  corner,  oppo-   profi:  and  verfe,  were  publifhed  in  2  vols.  8vo,  with  an 
fite  to  Chaucer.  account  of  her  life  and  writings  prefixed. 

Row£  (Elifabetli),  an  Englidi  lady,  eminent  for  As  to  her  perfon,  fhe  was  not  a  regular  beauty,  yet 
her  excellent  writings  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  born  at  poffcfFed  a  large  fhare  of  the  charms  of  her  fex.  She 
Ilchefter  in  Somerfetfhirc  in  1647,  was  the  daughter  was  of  a  moderate  Ifaturc,  her  hair  of  a  fine  colour, 
of  worthy  parents,  Mr  Walter  Singer  and  Mrs  Elifabeth  h:r  eyes  cf  a  daikifh  grey  inclining  to  bine,  and  full  of 
Portnel.  She  received  the  firft  ierious  impreffions  of  fire.  Her  complexioa  was  very  fair,  and  a  natural  blufh 
religion  as  fuon  as  fhe  was  capable  of  It.  There  being  glowed  in  her  cheeks.  SJie  fpoke  gracefully  ;  her  voice 
a  great  atiinity  between  painting  and  poetry,  this  lady,  was  exceedingly  fweet  and  harmonious  ;  and  fhe  had  a 
who  had  a  vein  for  the  one,  naturally  h.ad  a  talle  for  fofinefs  in  her  afpeft  which  infpired  love,  yet  not  with- 
the  other.  She  was  alfo  very  fond  of  mufic  ;  chiefly  out  fome  mixture  of  th.-.t  awe  and  veneration  which  dif- 
of  the  grave  and  folemn  kind,  as  beft  fuited  to  the  tinguilhed  fenfe  and  virtue,  apparent  in  the  ccuntc- 
grandeur  of  her   fentiments  and  tlic  fublimity  of  her   nance,  are  wont  to  cieate. 

devotion.  But  poetry  was  her  favourite  employment,  ROWEL,  among  fariiers,  a  kind  of  ifTue  anfwer- 
her  diftinguilhing  excellence.  So  prevalent  was  her  ge-  ing  to  what  in  furgery  is  called  a/r/;;/?.  See  Farriery, 
nius  this  way,  tliat  her  profe  is  all  poetical.     In  1696,   fe<ft.  v. 

a  colleflion  of  her  poems  was  publifhed  at  the  dchre  of  ROWLEY,  a  monk  who  is  faid  to  have  fiounfhed 
two  friends.  Her  paraphrafc  on  the  xxxviiith  chapter  at  Brillol  in  the  ijth  century,  and  to  have  been  an 
of  Job  was  written  at  the  requeft  of  biiliop  Ken.  She  author  voluminous  and  elegant.  Of  the  poems  attri- 
had  no  other  tutor  for  the  French  and  Italian  languages  buted  to  him,  and  publiflied  fome  lime  ago,  various 
Vol.  XVI.  3  ^  '  opmions 
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Rowliry,    opinions  have  been  entertained,  wliich  we  have  noticed 
R.jxhurgh.  cllcwhere.  They  I'eem  now  to  be  alnioft  forgotten.     See 
Chatferton. 

Rowley  (William),  who  (lands  in  the  third  clafs  of 
dramatic  writers,  lived,  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I. 
and  received  his  education  at  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  but  whether  he  took  any  degree  there,  is  not 
evident ;  there  being  but  few  particulars  preferved  in 
regard  to  him  more  than  his  clofs  intimacy  and  connec- 
tion with  all  the  principal  wits  and  poetical  geniufcs  of 
that  aae,  by  whom  he  was  well  beloved,  and  with  fome 
cf  whom  hejoincd  in  their  writings.  Wood  ftyles  him 
"  the  ornament,  for  wit  and  ingenuity,  of  Pembroke- 
hall  in  Cambiidge."  In  a  a  word,  he  was  a  very  great 
benefaiJlor  to  the  Englilh  ftage,  having,  exelufive  of  his 
aid  lent  to  Mid  Jleton,  Day,  Heywood,  Webller,  &c. 
left  us  five  plays  ot  his  own  compoiing,  and  one  in  which 
even  the  immortal  Shakefpeare  afforded  him  fome  af- 
fillance. 

ROXBURGH-SHIRE,  or  Teviotdale,  a  county 
of  Scotland,  deriving  its  name  from  the  town  of  Rox- 
burgh, which  is  now  deftroyed,  and  the  river  Teviot, 
that  runs  through  the  fhire  into  the  Tweed,  is  divided 
into  the  three  dillriils  cf  TeviolJa/f,  LiMi/Ji/e,  and 
Ej'iJal-,  or  EuJdtU,  fo  ca'led  from  their  rel'pciflive  ri- 
veis,  Teviot,  Liddal,  and  Efk.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
cad  and  f  u:h  call  by  Northumbeiland  and  Cumber- 
hnd,  on  the  fouth  and  fou;h-well  by  Annandale,  on 
tlie  weft  by  Tweeddale,  on  the  notth  by  the  Merfe  and 
Lauderdale  ;  extt;i:ding  ibout  30  miles  from  eaft  to  weft, 
and  ab  'Ut  15  in  breadth  from  the  border  of  England 
to  the  Blue  Cairn  in  L;uider-mocr.  The  fliire  exhibits  a 
rough  irreaular  appearance  ot  hills,  mcffc;,  and  moun- 
tains inteifjierfed,  however,  with  narrow  valleys,  and 
•watered  with  delightful  ftreams.  Though  the  face  of 
the  country  is  bare  of  woods,  the  valleys  yield  plenty 
of  corn,  and  the  hills  abound  with  pallure  for  Iheep  and 
black  cattle.  The  principal  mountains  of  this  country 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Cockratv :  from  whence  a 
ranije  of  very  hige  hills  runs  weftward,  dividiu'^  Scot- 
land from  England.  On  the  confines  of  this  ihire  are 
the  debateable  lands  ;  the  property  of  which  was  for- 
merly difputed  by  the  Scots  and  Englifh  borderers,  but 
adjudged  to  the  Scots  at  the  union  of  the  crowns. — 
Roxbiirghfhire  yields  plenty  of  lime  and  frceftone,  which 
in  former  times  was  freely  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  in 
building  caflles  to  defend  them  from  the  invafions  of 
their  Englifh  neighbours.  The  moft  diftinguifhed  fa- 
milies in  this  country  are  the  Scots  and  Kers,  who  railed 
themfelves  to  wealth  and  honours  by  their  bravery  and 
fuccefs  in  a  fort  of  piedatory  war  with  their  enemies  of 
South  Britain.  The  Ihire  is  very  populous ;  and  the 
people  are  (lout  and  valiant.  They  were  f  .rmerly  in- 
ured to  military  difcipline  and  all  the  dangers  of  war, 
by  living  on  dry  n:archcs  contiguous  to  thofe  of  Erg- 
land  ;  being  !n  numerous  and  aleit,  that  this  and  the 
neighbouring  fhire  of  Berwick  could  in  24  hours  pro- 
duce 1 0,000  men  on  horfeback,  well  armed  and  ac- 
coutred. In  the  (hire  of  Roxburgh  we  ftlll  meet  with 
■A  great  number  (.f  eld  caftles  and  feats  belonging  to 
pi  iv.ite  gentlemen,  -ttliofe  anceftors  ilgnalized  themfelves 
in  this  manner ;  and  we  find  the  remains  of  old  en- 
campments, and  a  Roman  niiiitary  way,  vulgarly  call- 
ed the  uvifcway,  running  tVom  Haunun;  to  the  Tweed. 
Tli£  pripeipal  town,  called  R<i3'lur^h,  giving  the  title  cf 


(tuLe  to  the  chief  of  the  Kers,  was  anciently  a  royal  bo- 
rough, containing  divers  parifhe-,  large  and  flourifhing, 
defended  by  a  ftrong  citadel,  which  was  often  alternate- 
ly reduced  by  the  Englilh  and  Scotch  adventurers.  It 
was  in  befieging  this  caltle  that  James  II.  of  Scotland 
loft  his  life  by  the  burfting  of  a  cannon.  In  confe- 
quence  of  the  almoft  continual  wars  between  the  two 
nations,  this  fortrefs  was  razed,  the  town  ruined,  and 
its  royalty  tranflated  to  Jedburgh,  which  is  now  a  royal 
borough,  fituated  between  the  Tefy  and  Jed. 

ROXENT-CAPE,  or  Rock  of  Lijbon,  a  mountain  and 
remarkable  promontory  in  Portugal,  fituaied  in  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  at  die  north  entrance  of  the  Tagus,  2Z 
miles  north  of  Lifbon. 

ROYAL,  fomething  belonging  to  a  king  :  thus  we 
fay,  royal  family,  royal  allent,   royal  exchange,  &c. 

Royal  Family.  The  firft  and  moft  confiderable 
branch  of  the  king's  royal  family,  regarded  by  the  laws 
of  England,  is  the  queen. 

I.  The  queen  of  England  is  either  queen  regent, 
queen  confort,  or  queen  dowager.  The  queen  regent, 
regnant,  or  fovereign,  is  fhe  who  holds  the  crown  in 
her  own  right;  as  the  firft  (and  perhaps  the  fecond) 
queen  Mary,  queen  Elifabeth,  and  queen  Anne  ;  antl 
fuch  a  one  has  the  fame  powers,  prerogatires,  rights, 
dignities,  and  duties,  as  if  (he  had  been  a  king.  This 
is  exprefsly  declaie  I  by  ftatute  i  Mar.  I.  ft.  3.  c.  I. 
But  the  queen  conforl  is  the  wife  of  the  reigning  king  ; 
and  fhe  by  virtue  of  her  marriage  is  participant  of  di- 
vers prerogatives  above  other  women. 

And,  firft,  (he  is  a  public  perfon  exempt  and  diftin<fl 
from  the  king  ;  and  not,  like  other  married  women, 
fo  clofely  connefled  as  to  have  loft  all  legal  or  feparate 
exiftence  fo  long  as  the  marriage  continues.  For  the 
queen  is  of  ability  to  purchafe  lands  and  to  convey 
them,  to  make  leafes,  to  grant  copyholds,  and  do  other 
aifts  of  ownerfliip,  without  the  concurrence  of  her  lord  } 
which  no  other  married  woman  can  do  :  a  privilege  as 
old  as  the  Saxen  era.  She  is  alio  capable  of  taking 
a  grant  from  the  king,  which  no  other  wife  is  from  her 
hulhand  ;  and  in  this  particular  fhe  agreees  with  the  aa- 
gtijla  or  pitjfima  regina  conjux  divi  imperatorts  cf  the 
Roman  laws  ;  who,  according  to  Juftinian,  was  equally 
capable  of  making  a  grant  to,  and  receiving  one  from, 
the  emperor.  The  queen  of  England  hath  feparate 
courts  and  officers  diftind  from  the  king's,  not  only 
in  matters  of  ceremony,  but  even  of  law  ;  and  her  at- 
torney and  folicitor  general  are  entitled  to  a  place 
within  the  bar  of  his  majefty's  courts,  together  with 
the  king's  counfel.  She  may  likewife  fue  and  be  fued 
alone,  without  joining  her  hufband.  She  may  alfo  have 
a  feparate  property  in  goods  as  well  as  lands,  and  has 
a  light  to  elifpofe  of  them  by  will.  In  fhort,  fhe  is  in 
all  legal  proceedings  looked  upon  as  a  feme  ible,  and 
not  as  a  feme  covert ;  as  a  Imgle,  not  as  a  married  wo- 
man. For  which  the  reafon  given  by  Sir  Edward  Coke 
is  this:  becaufe  the  wildom  of  the  common  law  would 
not  have  the  king  (whofe  continual  care  and  ftudy  is- 
for  the  public,  and  circa  ardua  re^ni)  to  be  troubled 
and  difquieted  on  account  of  his  wife's  domcftic  af- 
fairs ;  and  tlierefore  it  veils  in  the  queen  a  power  of 
tranfaifling  her  own  concerns,  without  the  interventioa 
of  the  king,  ns  it  (he  was  an  unmarried  woman. 

The  queen  ha'h  alfo  many  exemptions,  and  minute 
prerogatives.     For  inftance :  fhe  pays  no  toll;  nor  is. 
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Royal,  (lie  liable  to  any  arr.ei  cement  in  any  court.  Butinge- 
"""^  *"  neral,  uiik-fs  wbers  tl;c  Ihw  lias  expiefsly  declared  lier 
exempted,  (lie  is  upon  the  fame  footing  witli  other  fub- 
jects  ;  being  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  the  king's  fub- 
}e&,  and  not  his  equal  :  in  like  manner  as  in  the  im- 
perial law,  Att^ujlus  I'g'ih-is  folulus  nin  ejl. 

The  queen  hath  alio  fome  pecuniary  advantages, 
which  form  licir  a  dillin(fl  revenue  :  as,  in  the  firft  place, 
fhe  is  intitled  to  an  ancient  perqiiiiite  called  qu;en gAd, 
or  aurum  rcginji  ;  which  is  a  royal  revenue  belonging 
to  every  queen-confort  during  her  marriage  with  the 
king,  and  due  from  every  perfon  who  hath  made  a  vo- 
luntary offering  or  fine  to  the  king,  amounting  to  lo 
meiks  or  upwards,  for  and  in  conUderation  of  any  pri- 
vileges, grants,  licences,  pard  ms,  or  other  juatter  of 
royal  favour  conferred  upon  him  by  the  king  :  and  it 
is  due  in  the  proportion  to  one-tenth  part  more,  over 
and  above  the  entire  offering  or  fine  made  to  the  king, 
and  becomes  an  aflual  debt  of  r.-cord  to  the  queen's 
majelly  by  the  mere  recording  of  the  fine.  As,  if  loo 
merks  of  filver  be  given  to  the  king  for  liberty  to  take 
in  mortmain,  or  to  have  a  lair,  market,  park,  chafe, 
or  free-warren  ;  there  the  queen  is  entitled  to  lo  merks 
in  filver,  or  (what  was  formerly  an  equivalent  denomi- 
nation) to  one  mcrk  in  gold,  by  the  name  of  queen- 
gold,  or  aurum  rcglna.  But  no  fuch  payment  is  due  for 
any  aids  or  fubfidies  granted  to  the  king  in  parliament 
or  convocation  ;  or  for  fines  impofed  by  courts  on  of- 
fenders againft  their  will  ;  nor  for  voluntary  prefents 
to  the  king,  without  any  confideration  moving  from 
him  to  the  fub;efl  ;  nor  for  any  fale  or  contral  where- 
by the  prefent  revenues  or  polfellions  of  the  crown  are 
granted  away  or  diminifhed. 

The  original  revenue  of  the  ancient  queens,  before 
and  foon  after  the  conqueft,  feems  to  have  confifted  in 
certain  refervations  or  rents  out  of  the  demenfe  lands 
of  the  cr '\rn,  which  were  exprefsly  appropriated  to 
lier  majefty,  dirtini^  from  the  king.  It  is  frequent  in 
d'lmefday  bo  ik,  after  fpecifying  the  rent  due  to  the 
crown,  to  add  likewife  the  quaptity  of  gold  or  other 
venders  referved  to  the  queen.  Thefe  were  frequently 
appropriated  to  particular  purpofes  ;  to  buy  wood  for 
her  majelly's  ufe,  to  purchafe  oil  for  lamps,  or  to  fur- 
iiilh  her  attire  from  head  to  foot,  which  was  frequently 
very  coftly,  as  one  fingle  robe  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Henry  II.  Hood  the  city  of  London  in  upwards  of  80 
pounds :  A  praiflxe  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
eaflern  countries,  where  whole  cities  and  provinces  were 
fpecifically  afiigned  to  pnrrhafe  particular  parts  of  the 
queen's  apparel.  And  for  a  farther  addition  to  her 
income,  this  duty  of  queen-gold  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  oiiginally  granted  ;  thofe  matters  of  prace  and 
favour,  out  of  which  it  arofe,  being  frequently  obtain- 
ed from  the  crown  by  the  powerful  interceffion  of  the 
queen.  There  are  traces  of  its  payment,  though  ob- 
fcure  ones,  in  the  book  of  domefday,  and  in  the  great 
pipe-roll  of  H:nry  I.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the 
manner  of  coUeiling  ir  appears  to  have  been  well  un- 
deruiod  ;  and  it  forms  a  dillincl  head  in^he  ancient 
dialogue  of  the  exchequer  wrifen  in  the  time  of  that 
prince,  and  ufually  attributed  to  Gervafe  of  Tilbury 
From  that  time  downwards,  it  was  regularly  claimed 
and  enjoyed  by  all  the  queeii-conf  irts  (■(  England  till 
the  deatli  of  Henry  VIII.;  though  after  the  accellion 
of  the  Tudor  family,  tlie  colleifUng  of  it  feems  to  have 


been  much  negleaed  :  and  there  being  no  queen  confort  1" 
alterwards  till  the  accellion  of  Jmics  I.  a  period  of  near  ""^ 
60  years,  its  very  nature  and  q:untity  then  became  a 
matter  cf 'doubt;  and  being  referred  by  the  king  to 
the  chief  juOicos  and  chijf  baron,  their  report  of  it  was 
{11  very  U'lfavourable,  that  his  coniuit  queen  Ann.', 
thoiiL'h  ilie  cl  •lined  it,  yet  never  thought  proper  lo 
exaft  It.  In  1635,  11  Car.  I.  a  time  fertile  of  ex- 
pedients for  raifing  nuiney  upon  d.'iniant  precedents  in 
our  rid  iccotds  (of  which  ihip  money  was  a  fatal  in- 
ftancc),  the  king,  at  the  petition  cf  his  queen  Hen- 
rietta Mtria,  ilfiied  out  his  writ  for  levying  it  ;  but  af- 
terwards purchafed  it  of  his  confirt  at  the  price  of 
10,000  pounds;  finding  it,  perhaps,  too  triHing  and 
troublefome  to  levy.  And  when  afterwards,  at  the 
Reftoration,  by  the  abolition  cf  military  tenures,  and 
the  fines  that  were  confequent  upon  them,  the  little 
that  legally  remained  of  tiiis  revenue  was  reduced  to 
almoft  nothing  at  all  ;  in  vain  did  Mr  Prynne,  by  a 
treatife  that  does  honour  to  his  abilities  as  a  painful 
and  judicious  antiquarian,  endeavoured  to  eicite  queen 
Catherine  to  revive  this  antiquated  claim. 

Another  ancient  perquilite  belonging  to  the  queen 
confort,  mentioned  by  all  our  old  writers,  and  lliere. 
fore  only  worthy  notice,  is  this :  that  en  the  taking  a 
whale  on  the  coafts,  which  is  a  royal  filli,  it  fhall  be'di- 
vidcd  between  the  king  and  queen  ;  the  head  only  be- 
ing the  king's  property,  and  the  tall  of  it  the  queen's. 
De  flurgione  obferi'Stur,  quod  nx  ilium  hilMt  inl-Tur'i  : 
de  balena  vera  faj^iclt,  ft  rex  hihcat  caput,  et  retina  can- 
dam.  The  reafon  ot  this  wliimfical  divifion,  as  alli'neJ 
by  our  ancient  records,  was,  to  furnilh  th;  queen's 
wardrobe  with  whale  bone. 

But  farther:  though  the  queen  is  in  all  refpecls  a 
fubjeifl,  yet,  in  point  of  the  fecurity  of  her  life  and 
perfon,  flie  is  put  upon  the  fame  footing  wih  tl.e  king. 
It  is  equally  treafon  (by  the  Itatute  25  Edwird  III  ) 
to  imagine  or  compafs  the  death  of  our  lady  ihe  king's 
companion,  as  of  the  king  himfelf ;  and  to  violate  or 
defile  the  queen  confort,  amounts  to  the  fame  high 
crime;  as  well  in  tUe  perfon  committing  the  facl,  as  in 
the  queen  herfelf  if  confenting.  A  law  of  Henry  \'I1]. 
made  it  treafon  alfo  for  any  woman  who  was  not  a  vir- 
gin, to  marry  the  king  without  informing  him  thereof : 
but  this  law  was  foon  after  repealed  ;  it  trefpalling  toj 
flrongly,  as  well  on  natural  juftice  as  female  niodelty. 
If  however  the  queen  be  accufed  of  any  fpecies  of  trea- 
fon, (he  (hall  (whether  conlbrt  dowager)  be  tried  by 
the  peers  of  parliament,  as  queen  Ann  Boleyn  was  in 
23.  Hen.  VIII. 

The  hulband  of  a  queen  regent,  as  prince  George 
of  Denmark  was  to  queen  Anne,  is  her  fubjc>51  ;  and 
may  be  guilty  of  hi:;h  treafon  againft  her  :  but,  in  the 
inftance  of  conju;;al  fidelity,  he  is  not  fuhjeifled  to  the 
fame  penal  rcftriiflions.  For  which  the  reafon  feems  to 
be,  that  if  a  queen  confort  is  unlaithfiil  to  the  roval 
bed,  this  may  debafe  or  baftaidize  the  heirs  to  the 
crown  ;  but  no  fuch  danger  can  be  confequent  on  the 
infidelity  of  the  hu(band  to  a  queen  regent. 

2.  A  queen  doiviger  is  the  widow  of  the  king,  and 
as  fuch  enjoys  mofl  of  the  privileges  belonging  to  her 
as  queen  conlort.  But  it  is  not  h'gh  treafon  to  con- 
fpire  her  death,  or  to  violate  her  chaliity  ;  for  the  fame 
reafon  as  was  before  alleged,  becaufe  the  fucctffion  to 
the  crown  is  not  thereby  endangered.  Yet  Hill,  pri 
3  Y  2  dignii^t 
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Royal.  ifignlicUi  rfodli,  ^w  man  can  marrjr  a  quecn-dowagcr 
-"'^^^'^  without  i'pecial  licence  from  the  king,  on  pain  of  tor- 
ftitinj;  his  lands  and  i^oods.  This  Sir  Edward  Cckc 
tells  us,  was  enabled  in  parliament  in  6  Henry  VI. 
though  the  (lariite  be  not  in  print.  But  flie,  though 
an  alien  bcrn,  ihall  dill  be  entitled  to  dower  after  the 
king's  demife,  v.-hich  no  other  alien  i-.  A  queen-dow- 
ager when  married  again  to  a  fubjeift,  doth  not  lofe 
her  regal  dignity,  as  peerelR>s-dowager  do  whcu  tliey 
marry  commoners.  For  Kathaiine,  qucen-dow.iger  of 
Henry  V.  though  flie  married  a  private  gentleman, 
Oven  ap  Meredith  ap  Theodore,  commonly  called 
Ozi'ci  Tudor;  yet,  by  the  name  of  Kalhar'me  quctn  of^ 
England,  maintained  an  aftion  againll  the  bilhop  ot 
Carlifle.  And  fo  the  dowager  of  Navarre  marrying 
with  Edmond  the  brotlier  of  king  Edward  I.  main- 
tained an  adlion  of  dower  by  the  name  of  quem  of  Na- 
varre. 

3.  The  prince  of  Wales,  or  heir  apparent  to  tlie 
crown,  and  alfo  his  royal  confort,  and  the  princefs 
royal,  or  eldeft  daughter  of  the  king,  are  likeuife  pe- 
culiarly regarded  by  the  laws.  For,  By  ftatute  25 
Edw.  in.  to  compais  or  confpire  the  death  of  the  for- 
mer, or  to  violate  the  chaftity  of  either  of  the  latter, 
are  as  much  high  trcafon  as  to  confpire  the  death  of 
the  king,  or  violate  the  chaftity  of  the  queen.  And 
this  upon  the  fame  reafon  as  was  before  given  ;  be- 
caufe  the  prince  of  Wales  is  next  in  fucceflion  to  the 
crown,  and  to  violate  his  wife  might  taint  the  blood- 
royal  with  baftardy  ;  and  the  eldell  daughter  of  the 
king  is  aUb  alone  inheritable  to  the  crown  on  failure 
of  ilfue  male,  and  therefore  more  refpeded  by  the  laws 
than  any  of  her  younger  fiflers;  infomuch  that  upon 
this,  united  with  other  (feodal)  principles,  while  the 
military  tenures  were  in  force,  the  king  might  levy  an 
aid  for  marrying  his  eldeft  daughter,  and  her  only. 
The  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  is  ufually  made  prince 
of  Wales  and  earl  of  Chefter,  by  fpecial  creation  and 
inveftiture  ;  but  being  the  king's  eldeft  fon,  he  is  by 
inheritance  duke  of  Cornwall,  without  any  new  crea- 
tion. 

4.  The  reft  of  the  royal  family  may  be  confidered 
in  two  different  lights,  according  to  the  diflerent  fenfes 
in  which  the  term  royal  family  is  ufed.  The  larger 
fenfe  includes  all  thofe  who  are  by  any  poffibility  in- 
heritable to  the  crown.  Such,  before  the  revolution, 
were  all  the  defcendants  of  William  the  Conqueror  ; 
who  had  branched  into  an  amazing  extent  by  inter- 
marriages with  the  ancient  nobility.  Since  the  revo- 
lution and  ad  of  fettlement,  it  means  the  Proteftant 
ilTue  oi  the  princefs  Sophia  ;  now  comparatively  few  in 
number,  but  which  in  procefs  of  time  may  podlbly  be 
as  largely  diffufed.  The  more  confined  fenfe  includes 
only  thofe  who  are  in  a  certain  degree  of  propinquity 
to  the  reigning  prince,  and  to  whom  therei'ere  the  law 
pays  an  extraordinary  regard  and  refpefl  ;  but  after 
that  degree  is  paft,  they  f  dl  into  the  rank  of  ordinary 
fubjeds,  and  arc  feldom  confidered  any  farther,  unlefs 
called  to  the  fucceflion  upon  failure  of  the  nearer  lines. 
For  though  collateral  confanguinity  is  regarded  inde- 
finitely with  refpecl  to  inheritance  or  fucceflion,  yet  it 
is  and  can  only  be  regarded  within  fome  certain  limits 
in  any  other  rcfped,  by  the  natur.al  conftitutiun  of 
tbings  and  the  diiSatcsot  pofltive  law. 

TJie  young;r  fons  and  daughters  of  the  king,  and 


oiIkt  branclijs  of  the  royal  family,  who  are  not  in  the 
immediate  line  of  fucceflion,  were  therefore  little  far-  ' 
ther  regarded  by  the  ancient  law,  than  to  give  them  a 
certain  degree  of  precedence  before  all  peers  and  pub- 
lic oflicers  as  well  ecclefiailical  as  temporal.       This  is 
done  by  the    ftatute  31    Henry  VIH.  c.     10.    which 
enads  that  no  perion  except  the  king's   children  ftiall 
prcfume  to  fix  or  have  place  at  the  fide  of  the  cloth  of 
eftate  in  the  parliament  chamber  ;    and    that    certain 
great  oflicers    therein    named    fhall    have    precedence 
above  all  dukes,  except  only  fuch  as  (hall  happen  to  be 
the  king's  fon,  brother,  uncle,  nephew  (which  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  explains  to  fignify  grandfon  or  uepos),  or 
brother's  or  filler's  fun.     But   under  the  defcription  of 
the  king's  children,   his  grandfuns  are  held  to    be   inclu- 
ded, without  having  recourfe   to    Sir  Ed.vard  Coke's 
interpretation  of  iiepheiv ;  and  theretore  when   his  late 
majefty  king  George  II.  created  "his  grandfon  Edward, 
the  fecond  ion  of  Frederick  prince  of  Wales  deceafed, 
duke  of  York,  and  referred  it  to  the  lioufe  of  lords  to 
fettle  his  place  and   precedence,  they  certified  that  he 
ought  to  have  precedence  next  to  the  late  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, tlie  then    king's  youngeft  fon  ;  and  that    he 
might  have  a  feat  on  the  left  hand  of  ihe  cloth  of  eftate. 
But  when,  on  the  accefliion    of   his    prefent    majefty, 
thefe  royal  perfonages  ceafed  to  take  place  as  the  chd- 
dren,  and  ranked  only  as  the  brother  and  uncle  of  the 
king,  they  alfo  left  their  feats  on  the  fide  of  the  cloth 
of  eftate  ;  {o  that  v/hen  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  his  ma- 
jefty's  fecond  brother,  took  his    feat  in  the  houfe   of 
peers,    he  was  placed  on  the  upper  end  of  the  earls 
bench  (on  which  the  dukes  ufually  fit)  next  to  his  royal 
highnefs  the  duke  of  York.       And  in   1717,  upon  a 
queftion  referred  to  all  the  judges  by  king  George  I. 
it  was  refolved,  by  the  opinion  of  ten  againft  the  other 
two,  that  the  education  and  care  of  all  the  king's  grand- 
children, while  minors,   did  belong  of  right  to  his  ma- 
jefty as  king  of  this  realm,  even  during  their  father's 
life.     But  they  all  agreed,  that  the  care  and  approba- 
tion of  their  marriages,  when  grown  up,  belonged  to 
the  king  their  grandfather.    And  the  judges  have  more 
recently  concurred  in  opinion,  that  this  care  and  appro- 
bation extend  alfo  to  the  prefumptiveheirof  the  crown  ; 
though  to  what  other  branches  of  the  royal  family  the 
fame  did  extend,  they  did  not  find  precifely  determined. 
The  moft  frequent  inftances  of  the  crown's  interpofition 
go  no  farther  than  nephews  and  nieces ;  but   examples 
are  not  wanting  of  its  reaching  to  more  diftant  collate- 
rals.    And  the  ftatute  6  Henry  VI.  before-mentioned, 
which  prohibits  the  marriage  of  a  queen-dowager  with- 
out tlie  confent  of  the  king,  afligns  this   reafon  for  it : 
"  becaufe  the  difpai'agement  of   the  queen  fhall  give 
greater  comfort  and  example  to  other  ladles  of  eftate, 
who  are  of  the  blood-royal,  more  lightly  to   difparage 
themfelves."     Tlierefore  by  the  ftatute  28  Hen.  VIII. 
c.    18.   (repealed,  among  other  ftatu'e^  of  treafons,  by 
1  Edw.  VI.  c.  12)   it  was  made  higli  treafon   fi.r  any 
man  to  contrad  marriage  with  the   king's  children  or 
reputed  children,  I'is  fiftcrs  or  aunts  ex  parte paterna,  or 
the   children  of  his  brethren  or  filters  ;  being  exadly 
the  fame  degrees  to  whicli  precedence  is  allowed  by  the 
ftatute  31   Hen.  VIII.  before- mentioned.      And  now, 
by  ftatute  12   Geo.   III.   c.    11.  no  defcendant  of  the 
body  of  king  George  II.   (other  than  the  iffue  of  prin- 
ceflej  married  into  foreign  families)  is  capable  of  con- 
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traaing  matrimony,  without  the  previous  confent  of  the 
king  fignified  under  the  great  feal  ;  and  aoy  marriage 
^  contraaed  witliout  I'uch  a  confent  is  void.  Provided, 
that  fuch  of  the  faid  defcendants  as  are  not  above  25, 
may  after  a  twelvemonth's  notice  given  to  the  king's 
privy  council,  contraft  and  folemnize  marriage  without 
the  confent  of  the  crown  ;  unlefs  botli  houfes  of  parlia- 
ment (hall,  before  the  expiration  of  the  faid  >  ear,  exprefs- 
ly  declare  their  difapprobation  of  fuch  intended  mar- 
riage. And  all  perfons  folemnizing,  affifting,  or  being 
prefent  at  any  fuch  prohibited  marriage,  (hall  incur  the 
penalties  of  the  ftatute  oi pramunire. 

RorJL  Oak,  a  fair  fpreading  tree  at  Bofcobel,  in 
the  parilh  of  Donnington  in  StaflFordfhire,  the  boughs 
whereof  were  once  covered  with  ivy  ;  in  the  thick  of 
which  king  Charles  II.  fat  in  the  day-time  with  colo- 
nel Carelefs,  and  in  the  night  lodged  i.i  Bofcobel  houfe : 
fo  that  they  are  miftaken  who  fpeak  of  it  as  an  old 
hollow  cak  ;  it  being  then  a  gay  flourifhing  tree,  fur- 
rounded  with  many  more.  The  poor  remains  thereof 
are  now  fenced  in  with  a  handfome  wall,  with  this  in- 
fcription  in  gold  letters  :  Felicijimam  arhoreni  quavt  in 
afylumpotemifimi  regis  Caroli  II.  Deus  op.  max.  per  quern 
reges  regnant,  hie crefcere  mlu'tt,  &C. 

Royal  Society.     See  Society. 

ROYALTIES,  the  rights  of  the  king,  otherwife 
called  the  Ling's  pnrogati-ve,  and  the  regalia.  See  Pre- 
rogative and  Recilia. 

ROYENIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  i8th  order,  Bi- 
comes.  The  calyx  is  urceolated';  the  corolla  monopeta- 
lous,  with  the  limb  revoluted  i  the  capfule  is  unilocular 
and  quadrivalved. 

ROYSTON,  a  town  of  Hertford/liire  in  England, 
feated  in  E.  Long.  o.  i.  N.  Lat.  52.  3.  It  is  a  large 
place,  feated  in  a  fertile  vale  full  of  inns,  and  the  mar- 
ket  is  very  confiderible  for  corn.  Theie  was  lately 
difcovered,  almoft  under  the  market-place,  a  fubterra- 
neous  chapel  of  one  Rofia,  a  Saxon  Lady  :  it  has  fc- 
vcral  altars  and  images  cutout  oFthe  chalky  fides,  and 
is  in  form  of  a  fugar-loaf,  having  no  entrance  but  at 
the  top. 

RUBBER  (India).     See  Caoutchouc. 

RUBENS  (Sir  Peter  Paul),  the  moft  eminent  of 
the  Flemilh  painters,  was  born  in  1577  ;  but  whether 
at  Antwerp  or  Cologne  it  ii  not  eafy  to  determine. 
His  father,  who  was  a  counfellor  in  the  fenate  of  Ant- 
werp, bad  been  forced  by  the  civil  v.-ais  to  feek  refuge 
in  Cologne,  and  during  his  refidence  there  Rubens  is 
commonly  faid  to  have  been  born. 

The  genius  of  Rubens,  which  began  to  unfold  itfelf 
in  his  earliell  years,  was  cultivated  with  peculiar  care, 
and  embellifheJ  with  every  branch  of  clafllcal  and  polite 
literature. 

He  foon  difcovered  a  flrong  inclination  for  defigning  ; 
and  ufed  to  amufc  himfelt  with  that  employment  in  his 
leifurc  hours,  while  the  reft  of  his  time  was  devoted  to 
other  lludies.  His  mother,  perceiving  the  bias  of  her 
fon,  permitted  him  to  attend  the  inftrudi  ns  of  Tobias 
Verhaecht  a  painter  of  architecture  and  landfcape.  He 
next  became  the  pupil  of  Adam  Van  Oort,  but  he  foon 
found  that  the  abilities  of  this  mafter  were  infufficicnt 
10  anfwer  his  elevated  ideas.    His  furly  temper  too  was 


difguftful  to  Rubens,  whofe  natural  difpofuion  was  mo-  Rubei.i. 
dell  and  amiable.  s^-^"^ 

Anxious  10  find  an  artifl  whofe  genius  and  difpofi- 
tions  were  congenial  wjth  his  own,  he  became  the  dif- 
ciple  of  Oaavio  Van  Veen,  generally  known  by  the 
namcof  Oiho  Venius,  a  painter  of  fingular  merit,  and 
who  was  not  only  (Ttilled  in  the  principles  of  his  art, 
but  alfo  diftinguilheJ  for  learning  and  other  accomplilh- 
ments.  Between  the  mafter  and  fcholar  a  remaikiblc 
iimilarity  appeared  in  temper  and  inclination  ;  indeed, 
in  the  whole  turn  of  their  minds.  It  was  this  conge- 
niality of  fentiments  which  animated  Rubens  with  that 
ardent  paffioi)  for  the  art  of  painting  which  at  length 
determined  him  to  purfue  it  is  a  profeilion.  From  this 
time  he  gave  up  his  whole  mind  tp  it ;  and  fo  fuccefsful 
were  his  exertions,  that  he  foon  equalled  his  mafter. 

In  order  to  .arrive  at  tliat  perfedion  which  h<-.  already 
beheld  in  idea,  it  became  requilite  to  ftudy  tlie  produc- 
tions of  the  moft  eminent  artlfts.  For  this  purpofe  he 
travelled  through  Italy,  vifiting  the  moft  valuable  col- 
ledions  of  paintings  and  antique  ftatues  with  which  that 
country  abounds. 

Sandrart,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Ru- 
bens, informs  us,  that  he  was  recommended  in  the  mo(L 
honourable  manner  to  the  duke  of  Mantua  by  the  arch- 
duke Albert,  who  had  witnclTcd  his  talents  in  tlic  finifii- 
ing  of  fome  tine  paintings  dellgned  for  his  own  palace. 
At  Wantua  he  was  received  by  the  duke  with  the  moll 
flattering  marks  of  diftinflion,  and  had  opportunities  of 
improving  himfelf  which  he  did  not  negleft.  Here  he 
carefully  ftudied  the  works  of  Julio  Romano.  He  next 
vifitedRome,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing the  produaions  of  Raphael.  The  paintings  of 
Titian  and  Paolo  Veronefe  called  him  to  Venice,  where 
he  accomphihed  himfelf  in  the  art  of  colouring.  , 

He  continued  in  Italy  feven  years.  At  length  re- 
ceiving intelligence  that  his  mother  was  taken  ill,  he 
haftened  to  Antwerp :  but  his  filial  affeaion  was  no: 
gratified  with  a  fight.of  her  ;  ihe  died  before  his  arrival. 
He  married  foon  after;  but  his  wife  dying  at  the  end 
of  four  years,  he  retired  from  Antwerp  for  fume  time, 
and  endeavoured  to  foothe  his  melancholy  by  a  journey 
to  Holland.  At  Utreclit  he  vilited  Hurtort,  for  whom 
he  had  a  great  value. 

The  fame  of  Rubens  was  now  fpread  over  Europe. 
He   was  invited  by  Mary  of  Medicis  queen  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France  to  Paris,  where  he  painted  the  galleries 
in  the  palace  of  Luxemburg.     Thtfc  form  a  feries  of 
paintings  which  delineate  the  hiftory  of  Mary  ;  and  af- 
ford a  convincing  proof  how  well  qualified  he  was   to 
excel  in  allegorical    and    emblematical    compofitions. 
While  at  Paris  lie  became  acquainted  with  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  was  lb  taken  with  his  great  talents 
and  accomplilhments,  that  he  judged  him  well  qualified 
to  explain  to  Ilabella,  tlie  wife  of  Albert  the  archduke, 
the  caufe  of  the  mil'underftanding    which   had   taken 
place   between  the  courts  of  England  and  Spain.     In 
this  employment  Rubens  acquitted  himfelf  with  fucli 
propriety,  that  Ilabella  appoiated   him  envoy  to   the 
king  of  Spain,   witli  a  commillion  to  propofe  terms  of 
peace,  and  to  bring  back  thi  inftruaions  of  that  mo- 
narch.    Philip  was  no  lefs   captivated  with   Rubins: 
He  conferred  on  him  the   honour  of  knighthood,  and 
made  hira_  feeretary  to    his  privy  ccuuciL      Rubens 
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Rubr,.^.  returned  to  BrufTels,  and  tlience  paflcd  ov-r  into  En?- 
'""'''^'~'  l?nd  in  1630  with  a  cominiirion  from  ihi  Catholic  kuig 
to  negociatc  a  piece  between  the  two  crowns.  He 
was  fuccefiful  in  his  ne^ociation,  and  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded. Cliarles  I.  who  then  filled  the  Britilh  throne, 
could  not  receive  Rubens  in  a  public  charaacr  on  ac- 
count of  his  profeaion  i  neverthelefs,  he  treated  hirn 
with  every  mark  of  rel'peft.  Having  engaged  him  to 
p  lint  fonie  of  the  apartments  of  Whitehall,  he  not  only 
gave  hifJi  a  handfjme  fum  of  money,  but,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  his  merit  created  him  a  knight ;  and  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  his  friend  and  patron,  purchafed 
of  him  a  colkaion  of  piaures,  ftatues,  medals,  and  an- 
tiques, with  tlie  fum  of  L.  10,000. 

He  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  was  magnificently 
honoured  and  rewarded  for  his  fervices.  He  was  crea- 
ted a  gentleman  of  the  king's  bedchamber,  and  named 
fecretary  to  the  council  of  ftate  in  the  Netherlands. 
Rubens,  however,  did  not  lay  afide  his  profeflion.  He 
returned  to  Antwerp,  where  he  married  a  fee  nd  wite 
called  Helena  Former. t,  who,  being  an  eminent  beauty, 
helped  him  much  in  tlie  figures  of  his  women.  He 
died  on  3Cth  May  1640,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age  ; 
leaving  vaft  riches  to  his  children.  Albert  his  eldeft  fon 
fucceedsd  him  in  the  office  of  fecretary  of  rtate  in  Flan- 
ders. 

As  Rubens  was  poiTelTed  of  all  the  ornaments  and 
advantages  that  render  a  man  worthy  to  be  eftecmed  or 
courted,  he  was  always  treated  as  a  perfon  of  confe- 
quence.  His  figure  was  noble,  his  manners  engaging, 
and  his  converfation  lively  ;  his  learning  was  univerfal. 
Though  his  favourite  (ludy  muft  have  occupied  him 
much,  yet  he  found  time  to  read  the  works  of  the  mod 
celebrated  authors,  and  efpecially  the  poets.  He  fpoke 
feveral  langu.iges  perfeftly,  and  was  an  excellent  flates- 
man. 

Hishoufe  at  Antwerp  ir\  as  enriched  with  every  thing 
in  tlie  arts  that  was  rare  and  valuable.  It  contained 
nne  fpacious  apartment,  in  imitation  of  the  rotunda  at 
Rome,  adorned  with  a  choice  collection  of  pidures 
which  he  had  purchafed  in  Italy  ;  part  of  which  he  fuld 
to  the  duke  of  I5uckingliam. 

His  genius  qualified  him  to  excel  equally  in  every 
thing  tint  can  enter  into  the  compofition  of  a  piflure. 
His  invention  was  fo  fenile,  that,  if  he  hid  occafion  to 
paint  the  fame  fubjefl  feveral  times,  his  imagination  al- 
ways fupplied  him  with  fomething  ftriking  and  new. 
The  attitudes  of  his  figures  are  natural  and  varied,  the 
carriage  of  the  head  is  peculiarly  graceful,  and  his  ex- 
jireffiiin  lU'ble  and  animated. 

He  is  by  all  allowed  to  have  carried  the  art  of  co- 
louring to  iti  highelf  pitch  ;  he  underftood  fo  thoroughly 
the  true  principles  of  the  chiaro-fcuro,  that  he  gave  to 
his  figures  the  utmoft  harmony,  and  a  prominence  refem- 
bling  real  lii'e.  His  pencil  is  mellowed,  his  (trokcs  bold 
andeafy,  his  carnation  glows  with  life,  and  his  drapery 
ii  fimple,  but  grand,  broad,  and  hung  with  mucli  fkill. 
The  great  excellence  of  Rtiliens  appears  in  his  grand 
compofitions  ;  for  as  -.hey  are  to  be  viewed  at  a  diftance, 
he  laid  on  a  proper  body  of  colours  with  uncommon 
boldiiL-fs,  and  fixed  all  his  tints  in  their  proper  places  ; 
lo  that  he  never  impaiicd  their  luftie  by  breaking  or 
torturing  them  ;  but  touched  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  give  them  a  hilling  force,  beautv,  and  harmony. 
h  is  generally  allowed,  that  Rubens  wanted  correil- 


nefs  in  drawing  and  defigning  ;  fome  of  his  figures  be- 
ing heavy  and  too  lliort,   and   the  limbs  in  fome  parts  , 
not  being  julily   fketched  in  the  outline.     Though   he 
had  fpent  icven  years  in  Italy  in  ftudying  ihofe  antiques 
by  which  other  celebratedartiftshadmodelled  their  tarte; 
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though  he  had  examined  them  withfuch  minute  attention 
as  not  only  to  perceive  th-;ir  beauties,  but  to  be  qualified 
to  defcribe  them  in  a  Diifcrtation  which  he  wrote  on 
that  fabjeft':  yet  he:  feems  never  to  have  divelted  him- 
felf  of  that  heavy  (lyle  of  painting,  which,  being  pe. 
culiar  to  his  native  country,  he  had  infenfibly  acquired. 
The  artonifliing  rapidity  too  with  which  he  painted, 
made  him  fall  into  inaccuracies,  from  which  thofe  works 
that  he  finilhed  with  care  are  entirely  exempted. 

Among  his  finilhed  piects  may  be  mentioned  the 
Crucifixion  of  Jefus  Chrilf  betweeen  the  two  Thieves, 
which  was  very  lately  to  be  feen  at  Antwerp  ;  but  of 
all  his  works  the  paintings  in  the  palace  of  Luxemburg 
beft  difplay  his  genius  and  his  flyle. 

It  is  the  fibfervation  of  Algarotti,  that  he  was  more 
moderate  in  his  movements  than  Tintoretto,  and  more 
foft  in  his  cliiaro-fcuro  than  Carravaggio  ;  but  not  fo 
rich  in  his  compofitions,  nor  fo  light  in  his  touches,  as 
Paolo  Veronefe  ;  in  his  carnations  lefs  true  than  Titisn, 
and  lefs  delicate  than  Vandyck.  Yet  he  contrived  to 
give  his  colours  the  utmoft  tranfparency  and  harmony, 
notvvithflanding  the  extraordinary  deepnefs  of  them  ; 
and  he  had  a  ftrength  and  grandeur  of  Uyle  entirely 
his  own. 

RUBIA,  MADDER  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  order,  Siel- 
lalx.     The  corolla  is  monopetalous  and  campanulated  ; 
and  there  are  two  monofpermous   berries.     There  are 
tiiree  fpcci;s,  of  which  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  tinc- 
torum,  or  dyer's  madder,  fo  much  ufed  by   the  dyer's 
and  callico  printers.     This  hath  a   perennial  root  and 
annual  ftalk :  the  root  is  compofed  of  many  long,  thick, 
fucculent  fibres,  almoft  as  large  as  a  man's  little  finger  ; 
ihefe   are  joined   at  the  top  io  a  head  like  afparagus, 
and  run  very  deep  into  the  ground.     From  the  upper 
part,  or   head  of  the  root,  come  out  many  fide-roots, 
which   extend  juft  under   the  furface  of  the  ground  to 
a  great  diftance,  whereby  it  propagates  very   fall;  for 
thefe  fend  up  a  great  number  of  fhoots,  which,  if  care- 
fully taken  iff  in  the   ipring  foon  after  they  are  above 
ground  become  fo  many  plants.     Thefe  roots  are  of  a 
reddilh  colour,  fomewhat  tranfparent ;  and  have  a  yel- 
lowilh  pitli  in  the  middle,  which  is  tough  and  of  a  bit- 
terifti  tatle.     From  this  root  arife   many    lirge  four- 
cornered  jointed  ftalks,  which,  in  good  land,  will  grow 
five  or  fix  feet  long,  and  if  fupported,  f'metimes  feven 
or  eight :  they  are  armed  with  Ihnrthtrbaceous  prickles; 
and  at  each  joint  are  placed  five  or  fix  fpearfhaped 
leares :  their  upper  furfaces  are  fmooth  :  but  their  mid- 
rib on  the  under  fide  is  armed   with  rough  herbaceous 
fpines,  and  the  leaves  fit  clofe  to  the  branches  in  whorls. 
From   the    joints   of  the  ftalk  come  out  the  branches, 
which  fuftain  the  flowers  :   they  are  placed  by  pairs  op- 
pofite ;  each  pair  crofilng  the  other  :  thefe  have  a  few 
fmall  leaves  toward  the  bottom,  wliich  are  by  threes, 
and  upwards  by  p.iirs  oppolite  :   the    branches  are  ter- 
minated by  loofe  branching  fpikes  of  yellow  flowers, 
which  are  cut  into  four  parts  refembling  ftars.     Thefe 
appear  in  June,  and  are  lometimcs  fucceeded  by  feeds, 

which 


fers  exceffively  fr<.m  all  other  gems,  in  being  diffipablc 
b)-  a  (Irong  fire,  which  the  others  relift.  Tavernier  and 
Dutens  inform  us.thatinihe  Eaft  Indies  all  coloured 
gems  are  named  rulla,  ultJiout  regard  to  what  their 
colours  may  be  j  and  that  >llie  pa.  ticular  colour  is 
added  to  the  name  of  each  in  order  to  diftinguifli 
hem  from  one  another.  There  are,  however,  fomc 
ioft  ftones  of  this  kind  which  they  call  bacan  ;  and 
■  c  .$  certain,  that  the  h.rd  and  brilliant  rubies  named 
oriental,  as  well  as  the  faphires  and  topazes,  aieall  the 
iame,  excepting  only  the  cireumftance  of  colour.  Some 
are  partly  red  and  partly  blue,  yellow,  andfome  quite 
colour  clc       Ttio  fr.;„.n u-       '  ■  .     .,  >- vju.iv 
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Rubininfici  which  feldom  ripen  in  England.     For  the  manner  of  RTIRY    -i               r 

Rubus.     its  cultivation  and  preparation  lor  the  ufe  of  dyers,  fee  lours -as    ,    Of !?'/   P"V°"f  '^°°"  "^  ^="'°"^  '°- 

^^-^^  the  article  Madder.                                            ^      '  °"/V  .^'; J'  °^  ^  ^'^r  n^^  '°'°"'"  '"^''"""«  =»  ""'^  '° 

Madder-root  is  ufed  in  medicine.      The  virtues  at-  Hr  of  a  hXt               "•'•   Z"  '^'^^^  O'inell,  of  the 

tributedto    it   arethofe    of  a  detergent  and  aperienf-  or  nl  red  in  S      T  'TP^"°"^^^^     3- The  balafs 

whence  it  has  been  ulually  ranked  among  the  op  dnJ  ther  of  rubi  "      .!  ^r  °  "   ."  ^f"'^'^"'"''*  ^°  ""'  '^'  '"°- 

roots.  and  recommended'in  obftruaions^of  the  v^fcera^,  A     ord  ng  ^Crotaedt  tl^et^   '.°' a  Irr''"'  '"''""• 

particularly  of  the  kidneys,  in  coagulations  of  the  blood  toedra^K  as  Sfis   he  dja^^^^^^              '"'°»^'V -■ 

from  falls    or  bruifes,    in  the  jaundice,  and  beginning  differs  very  1, tie  rnLrJner/jnr*  l^J-^^'^'V' 

':'l:'^ftSlle^^r'^oot,  ta.en  internally,  i^-tl^-^^i--!!- <how„  thaJ^  ^  l^d  S 
tinges  the  urine  ol  a  deep  red  colour  ;  and  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfaiftions  we  have  an  account  of  its  pro- 
ducing a  like  etfe^  upon  the  bones  of  animals  who 
had  it  mixed  with  their  food  :  all  the  bones,  parti- 
cularly the  more  folid  ones,  were  faid  to  be  changed, 
both  externally  and  internally,  to  a  deep  red  ;  but  nei- 
ther the  fleihy  nt  r  the  cartilaginous  parts  futfered  any  al- 
terations :  fome  of  thefe  bones  macerated  in  water  for 
many  weeks  together,  and  afterwards  fteeped  and  boil- 
ed in  fpirit  of  wine,  left  none  of  their  colour,  nor  com- 
municated any  tinge  to   the  liquors.     This  root,  there-    „.  „ 

fore,  was  concluded  to  be  policlfed  of  great  fubtilty  of  cdoudeTs.  The  fpineU'rubies'are'ab^uTh^rrthrvr 
parts,  and  its  medical  virtues  hence  to  o'elerve  inquiry,  lue  of  diamonds  of  the  fame  weight ;  the  balaf  ijva" 
ihe    fame   trials,  however,  made  by  others,  have  not     ued  at  ?oftiillines  per  carat      Tav^rn;,,L      •  o 

been  found  to   produce    the  fame  effe^s  as  thofe  above-    rubies  L  the  thfL'e  of  the  zl^ZlTlZ  Too 
mentio„ed.^Ot  late  the  root   has  come   mto  great  re-    to  200  carats,  and  of  a  round  one  almoft  2  ■  oTnce^ 
putation  Hs  an  emmenagogue.  there  is  alfo  mention  made  by  other  traveller.nf  ruKlL' 

RUBININSKA    one  ol    the   northern  provinces  of   exceeding  .00  carats  in  wJigt     CoX  t°^^^^^ 
Rudia,    bounded    by    the    province  of  Dwina  on  the    tens  a  perfed  ruby,  if  it  weighs  more  thin   :;■   ca 
north,    bj  byrianes    on    the  eaft    by  Belozera  on  the    rats,  is  of  greater  value  than  I  diamond  of  the  fame 
louth,  and  by  the  lake  Onega  on  the  weft.  ..„!-i..      t,- -.       .   ,  u  «»  luc  lamc 

RUBRIC,  in  the  canon  law,  lignlties  a  title  or  ar- 
ticle in  certain  ancient  Irtw-books ;  thus  called  becaufe 
wiitten,  as  the  titles  of  the  chapters  in  our  ancient 
bibles  are,  in  red  ktteis. 

RUBUS,  the  Bramble,  or  Rnfplerry  hujh :  A  ge- 
nus of    the    polygami.1  order,  belonging   to  the  icofan- 

dria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  order  ranking  pale  green  colour  :  the  ?ameeffefl  "is  ^rVducerby^i* 
under  the  35th  oider,  SenticJ^.  The  calyx  is  quin-  crocofmic  fait ;  but  with  fedative  fait,  or  mineral  or 
qucfid,  the  petals  five;  the  Lerry  conlifting  of  myio-  vegetable  alkali,  the  glafs  is  opaque  and  differently  co- 
ipermoiis  acini  or  pulpy  grains.  The  piinci|)al  fpecies  loured.  Frcm  the  experiments  of  M.  d'Arcct  it  appears 
is  the  common  rafpbeiry,  which,  with  its  varieties,  de-  that  tlie  ruby  does  n  .t  lofe  its  colour  in  the  ercateit 
niands  culture   in  every  garden  tor  their  truit  ;  particu-    *^'- •  ^•■'  " — '•-'  '"    -    -'    -    •  ,      o      . 

larly  the  common  red  kind,  white  fort,  and  twlce- 
beiiing  rafpberry  ;  all  of  which  are  great  bearers  :  but 
lor  the  general  plantations,  we  chooie  principally  the 
red    and  the  white  kind,    as  being  generally 

'    re  of  the 

fake  of  its  autumnal  crt  ps  of  fruit,  which  in  favour- 
able i'eafons  ripen  in  tolerable  peifedion  ;  obferving 
to  allow  all  the  foits  fome  open  expofure  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  though  tluy  will  profper  in  almoft  any  fitua- 
tion. 

The  other  fpecies  are  confidered  as  plants  of  variety, 
for  hardy  plantations  in  the  Ihrubbcrv.  Some  of  them 
are  a.fo  very  onlamental  flowering  plants  ;  particularly 
the  Viiginixn  fiowering  rafpberry,  and  the  double- 
bloffomed  braiiib'e,  which  have  great  meiit  as  furniture 
i<ir  ornamental  compartments  ;  and  the  white  berried 
bi  amble,  vh'ch  is  a  great  curiofity.  All  the  other  fpe- 
cies and  varieties  fcrve  to  diverfify  large  collciftions. 
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weight.  If  it  weighs  one  caiat,  it  is  worth  10  gui- 
neas ;  if  two  carats,  40  guineas  ;  three  carats.  150  gui- 
neas  ;  if  fix  carats,  upwardsof  loco  guines. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Bergman  and  A- 
chard,  the  texture  rf  tlie  ruby  is  foliated  hke  that  of 
diamonds  ;  it  is  fufible  with  borax  in  a  ftrong  and  long 
continued  heat,  running  into  a  tranfparent  glafs  of  a 


common  red  and  the  white  kind,  as  being  ge: 
the  greateft  bearers  of  all ;  planting  alfo  a  Ihare 
twice-bearing  fort,  both    as    a  curiofity    and    ft 


fire  ;  but  Henckel  fays,  that,  by  means  of  a  burning, 
glafs,  he  foftened  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  receive  the 
impreffion  (  f  a  fed  of  jafpcr.  It  becomes  eledric  by- 
being  rubbed.  Its  fpecilic  gravity,  according  to  Berg, 
man,  is  from  3, 180  to  4,240  ;  but  Brilfon  tells  us  that 
it  is  4,283.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fpinell  is  3,760, 
ot  the  Brafilian  ruby  3,53  1 . 

Rubies  are  met  with  in  the  Capelan  mountains  of 
Pegu  in  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  and  at  Caos,  Ava,  Bifnagar, 
Calicut,  C;uianor,  Ceilan,  and  Brafil.  Thcv  are  found 
in  the  fandi  (f  rivers  of  a  red  colour,  in  an  argillaceous 
earth  <  t  an  hard  texture  and  greenilh  colour  :  fome- 
times  they  adhere  to  red  rocks.  The  fpiucU  rubies 
are  nn  t  within  Hungary,  Silcfia,  Bohcnil;i,  and  Bra- 
\\.  The  bulafs  comes  principally  from  Bralil,  though 
fome  are  a'fo  brought  from  th:  E<ft  Ijidics.  The  ru- 
blccU  comes  alfo  iiom  Brafil,  but  are  faid  to  lofe  their 
colour  iu  the  fire.  A  variety  of  this  gem,  but  of  a 
foft  qna'ity,  is  found  in  great  plenty  on  the  fca-fticre 
near  Ely  iu  Ftftlhre,  Scoli,ind.     There  is  al.o  a  (lone 

wliidj. 
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which  comej  near  to  the  ruby  found  near  Poitfoy,  count  of  his  invention  to  the  fociety  whom  he  addrefled, 
Banffshire,  and  at  Inverary,  Argylelhiie,  Scotland.  The  and  t,o  whom  he  fent  a  model  of  his  invention,  till  fuch 
rulino  di  roeca  of  the  Italians  is  a  true  garnet  of  a  deep    time  as  he  had  an  opportunity  of  reducing  the  theory 
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red  and  violet,  or  of  the  aniethyft  colour.  What  is 
called  ruby  of  arfenic  or  of  fulphur  is  the  realgar  :  the 
ruby  of  zinc  is  the  red  blend;  and  the  ruby  of  filver 
is  the  red  filver  ore. 

Rubies  may  be  artificially  made  from  Brafilian  to- 
pazes of  a  fmoky  appearance,  by  giving  them  a  gra- 
dual  heat  in  a  crucible  filled  with  aQies,  until  it  be  red- 
hot. 

Rock  RcjEY,  the  amethyjihonias  of  the  ancients,  is 
found  in  Syria,  Calcutta,  Cananor,  Cambaya,  and 
Ethiopia.  It  is  the  mod  valued  of  all  the  fpecies  of  gar- 
nets, and  is  frequently  fold  as  a  ruby  under  the  name 
oi  rulinus  Rufficum.     See  G.iRNErand  Uubv. 

RUCTATION,  a  ventofity  arifing  from  indigef- 
tion,  and  difcharging  itfelf  at  the  mouth  with  a  very 
dif.igreeable  noife. 

rtUDBECK  (Olaiis),  a  learned  Swedifh  phyfician, 
born  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  in  1630.  He  be- 
came profelTor  of  medicine  at  Upfal,  where  he  acquired 
^reat  applaufe  by  his  extenfive  knowledge  ;  and  died 
ui  1702.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  Exercitatio  ano- 
tomica,  exh'ibens  clucltis  novos  hepalios  aquofos,  iy  -vaja 
glaiiMarum  facfa,  in  4to.  He  there  alferts  his  claim 
to  the  difcovery  of  the  lymphatic  veffels,  againft  the 
pretenfions  of  Thomas  Bartholin.  2.  Ath)antica,  five 
Manheim,  lera  Japheti  pojlerorum  fedes  ac  piitria,  4 
vols  folio,  is  full  of  ftrange  paradoxes  fupported  with 


he  had  conceived  to  pradice.  On  the  7th  of  July 
1788,  he  made  this  trial  with  the  Merlin  of  Newfound- 
land ;  and  he  declares  that,  during  the  different  ma- 
noeuvres of  tacking  and  wearing,  he  could  hot  difcover 
the  lead  variation  between  the  operation  of  the  ma- 
chine and  that  of  die  Ihip's  rudder :  flie  was  (leered 
with  the  fame  eafe  by  one  man,  and  anfwered  the  helm, 
in  every  fituation  fully  as  quick.  Admiral  Cornwallis 
certifies  the  fame  with  refpedt  to  the  Crown  of  64  guns, 
which  loft  her  rudder  on  the  Kentifh  Knock,  when 
with  the  fubftitute  ihe  was  fleered  to  Portfmouth  with 
the  utmoft  eafe  in  a  heavy  gale,  and,  as  the  admiral  af- 
ferts,  it  would  have  taken  her  to  the  Ealt  Indies. 

The  materials  and  conllruflion  are  thus  defcribed  in 
the  Tranfaftions.  •'  N"  i.  a  top-mail  inverted  ;  the  Wate 
fidhole  to  lliip  the  tiller  in,  and  fecured  with  hoops  ccccxlii 
from  the  anchor  (locks  ;  the  heel  forming  the  head  of 
the  rudder.  N'^  2.  The  inner  half  of  a  jibb-boom.  N"  3. 
The  outer  half  of  ajibb-boom.  N°  4.  A  fifh  :  the  whole 
of  thefe  materials  well-bolted  together: — in  a  merchant- 
man her  ruff-tree.  N"  5.  A  cap,  with  the  fquare  part 
cut  out  to  fit  the  tl;ern-po(l,  and  aifling  as  a  lower  gud- 
geon, fecured  to  the  ilenipi'ft  with  hawfers,  leading 
trom  the  bolts  of  the  cap,  under  the  fhip's  bottom,  in- 
to the  hawfe-holes,  and  hove  well  tort.  N'^  6.  A  plank, 
or,  if  none  on  board  the  (hips,  gangboards.  N°  7.  An- 
chor-ftocks,  made  to  fit  the  topmaft  as  partners,  fecu- 


profound  learning :  he    there  endeavours  to  prove,  that    red  to  the  deck,  and  fupplying  the  place  of  the  upper 

Sweden  was  the  country  whence  all  the  ancient  Pagan 

divinities  and  our  firft  parents  were   derived  ;  and  that 

the    Germans,    Englifli,    French,  Danes,  Greeks,  and 

Romans,  vi-ith  all  other  nations,  originally  came  from 

thence. 

RUDBECKIA,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  the  poly- 
gamia  fruftanea  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  -imder 
die  49th  order,  C9w;).9///rf'.  The  receptacle  is  paleaceous 
and  conical  ;  the  pappus  confifts  of  a  quadridentate 
margin;  the  calyx  of  a  doubleferies  of  fcaly  leaves. 

RUDDER,  in  navigation,  a  piece  of  timber  turning 
on  hinges  in  the  ftern  of  the  lliip,  and  which,  oppofing 
fomjtimes  one  fide  in  the  water  and  fometimes  another, 
turns  or  direfts  die  velfel  this  way  or  that.  See 
Helm. 

In  the  feventh  volume  of  the  Tianfai5lions  of  the  So- 
ciety inftituted  at  London  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufaftures,  and  Commerce,  there  is  explained 
a  method  of  fupplying  the  lofs  of  a  Ihip's  rudder  at  fea. 
The  invention,  which  is  Captain  Pukenham's  of  the 
royal  navy,  has  been  approved  by  Admiral  Cornwallis, 
l!ie  commidioneis  ( f  t!ie  admiralty,  by  the  fociety  in 
whofe  tranfaflicns  tlie  account  of  it  was  firft  publilhed, 
and  who  prefentcd  to  Captain  Pakenham  their  gold  me- 
dal, by  the  Trinity-houfe,  by  the  managing  owneis  of 
Eall  India  fiiippinj^,  by  tiie  duke  of  Sudermania  the 
prefent  regent  of  Sweden,  and  by  the  fociety  for  the 
improve.ment  of  naval  architeiflure.  The  fnbflitute  here 
recommended  for  a  lod  rudder,  f.iys  the  inventor,  is 
formed  of  ihofe  materials  without  which  m  fliip  goes 
to  fe-.c,and  its  conftruflion  is  finiple  and  fpeedy.  Cap- 
tain Pakenham,  however,  did  not  give  a  particular  ac- 


gudgeon,  and  in  a  merchant-fhip  the  clamps  of  her  wind- 
lafs.  N°  8.  A  (lern-poft.  N''  9.  Hoops  from  the  an- 
chor ftocks.  N°  10.  Pigs  of  ballaft,  to  fink  the  lower 
part.  The  head  of  the  rudder  to  pafs  through  as  ma- 
ny decks  as  you  willi." 

On  this  the  Captain  makes  the  following  remarks  : 
"  It  might  probably  be  fuppofed,  that  a  difficulty 
would  occur  in  bringing  the  jaws  of  the  cap  to  embrace 
the  ftern-poft  ;  but  this  will  at  once  be  obviated,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  top-chains,  or  hawfers,  lead- 
ing from  each  end  of  the  jaws,  under  the  lliip's  bottom, 
are  in  fadl  a  continuance  of  the  jaws  themfelves.  Nor 
can  it  be  apprehended  that  the  cap,  when  fixed,  may  be 
impelled  from  its  (ladon,  either  by  the  efforts  of  the 
fea,  or  the  courfe  of  the  fhip  through  the  water,  tho' 
even  the  hawferS;  which  confine  it  in  die  firft  inftance, 
fliould  be  relaxed  : — the  experiment  proves,  that  the 
partners  muft  be  firft  torn  away,  or  the  main-piece  bro- 
ken off. 

"  Since  the  improved  ftate  of  navigation,  notwiih- 
ftanding  remedies  have  been  found  in  general  for  the 
moll  difaftrous  accidents  at  fea,  expeiience  his  evinced 
that  nothing  complete,  had  been  hitherto  invented  to 
fupply  the  lofs  of  a  rudder.  The  firft  expedient  with- 
in my  knowledge  were  cables  veered  aftern,  with  tackles 
leading  (rom  them  to  the  Ihip's  quarters.  This  pradtice 
was  fiiperfeded  by  the  invention  of  the  machine  ufually 
called  ihe  Ipfwtch  machine  ;  but  the  conftruddon  of  it  is 
corpplex  and  unwieldy,  and  vcifels  are  feldom  found  in 
polTellion  of  the  materials  which  form  it.  Commodore 
Byron,  in  the  Journal  of  liis  Voyage  round  the  Woild, 
fays,  that  the  Tamer,  with  every  alEftance  from  his  own 
fhip,  was  five  days  in  conftrui5ting  it.     Bcfides,  like  the 

before- 
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Ruduiman.  befcrenientloned  fcheme,  it  can  cnly  operate  to  (leer  a 
'^^"^^'^^  fhip  large  (ap.d  that  but  very  wildly),  and  of  courle, 
under  the  circumflance  of  a  lee-lhore,  defeat  the  mod 
flvilful  exertions  ol  a  feaman.  Several  other  expedients 
have  been  adopted,  which  I  (hall  not  meniion  here,  as 
the  fame  deteifls  equally  appear  in  all. 

•'  Thus  it  was  apprirent,  that  ample  room  vi-as  left  for 
the  difcovery  of  feme  more  certain  refource  than  any  of 
the  former ;  and  the  fcheme  which  has  fiiggelled  itfclf 
to  me,  will,  I  truft,  be  found  fully  to  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  intended.  The  materials  arc  fuch  as  fcarcely  any 
fliip  can  venture  to  fea  without ;  and  the  contlruiftion 
fo  fpeedy,  eafy,  and  fimple,  that  the  capacity  of  tlia 
meanell  failor  will  at  once  conceive  it.  I  need  hot, 
from  mathematical  principles,  (how  the  certainty  of  its 
efFeft,  as  it  is  formed  and  managed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  a  fhip's  common  rudder :  and  as  the  common  rudder 
is  certainly  of  all  inventi  ns  the  bell  calculated  for  guid- 
ing a  vclTel  through  the  water,  it  will  of  courfe  follow, 
that  whatever  fubllitute  the  neareft  refembles  that,  muft 
be  bell  adapted  to  fupply  its  lofs." 

RUDDIMAN  (Thomas),  one  of  the  moft  eminent 
grammarians  which  Scotland  had  produced,  was  born 
in  Oiflober  1674  at  Raggel,  in  the  parilh  of  Boyndie 
and  county  of  Banti".  His  father  James  Ruddiman 
was  a  farmer,  and  rtrong'.y  attached  to  the  houfe  of 
Stuart. 

Mr  Ruddiman  was  inftrucled  in  the  principles  of  La- 
tin grammar  at  the  parilh  fchool  of  Boyndie,  where  hit 
application  was  fo  vi^-orous,  and  his  progrcffs  fo  rapid, 
that  he  quickly  furpalied  all  his  clafsfellows.  His 
mafter,  George  Moi  ifon,  who  was  a  fkiUul  and  attentive 
teacher,  being  unwilling  to  check  his  ardour  for  learn- 
ing, permitted  him  to  follow  the  impnlfe  of  his  genius, 
and  to  advai.ce  without  waiting  the  (low  progrefs  of 
the  other  boys. 

The  pleafure  which  the  youtliful  mind  receives  from 
vivid  defcriplion,  though  wild  and  romantic,  approaches 
to  ecftacy,  and  often  makes  an  impreflion  which  remains 
indelible.  While  at  (irhool,  the  firft  book  which  charm- 
ed the  opening  mind  of  Ruddiman  was  Ovid's  Meta- 
mcrphofes  ;  nor  did  he  ceafe  to  relifli  the  beauties  of 
this  author  when  his  judgment  was  mature,  for  during 
the  reft  of  his  life  Ovid  was  his  favourite  poet. 

At  the  age  of  fixteen  he  became  anxious  to  purfne 
his  ftudies  at  the  univerilty  ;  but  his  father  thinking 
him  too  young,  oppofed  his  inclination.  Hearing  of 
the  c  mpetition  trial,  which  was  annually  held  at  King's 
college,  Aberdeen,  for  a  certain  number  of  burlaries  on 
the  (oundatiiin  ol  that  univerilty,  Ruddlman's  ambition 
was  kindled.  Without  the  knowledge  of  his  father, 
and  with  only  a  fingle  guinea  in  his  pocket,  which  his 
iider  had  privately  given  him,  he  fet  out  for  that  place. 
On  the  road  he  was  met  by  a  company  of  jiypfeys, 
who  robbed  him  of  his  coat,  his  (hoes,  his  ftockngs, 
and  his  guinea.  This  misfortune  did  not  damp  his  en- 
terpriling  fpirit  :  He  continued  his  journey  to  Aber- 
deen,  prefented  himfelf  before  the  pnfelfors  as  a  candi- 
date ;  and  though  he  had  neither  clotlies  to  irive  him  a 
decent  appearance  nor  friends  to  lecommend  him,  he 
gainvd  the  firll  prize. 

Atrer  attending  the  univerfity  four  year?,  he  obtain- 
ed the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts  ;  an  honour  of  which  lie 
■was  always  proud.     The  thclis  f.iys,  the  difputation  on 
this  occalion  Lifted  ai  aurora  ufjue  aJ  vtfpcrum,  i.  e. 
Vol.  XVI. 


"  from  morning  till  night."     Tho"  Ruddiman  was  only  Ru<l>i;.r»n. 
twenty  years  ol  age  wlicn  he  left  the  iiniverlity,  it  ap- ^■"'""''^^ 
pears  from  a  book  intitled  Rhslorkarum  Libri  ires,  com- 
pofed  before  this  period,  but  never   pubhftied,  that  he 
had  then  read  the  Roman  dallies  with  uncommon  at- 
tention and  advantage. 

He  was  foon  after  engaged  as  a  tutor  to  the  fon  of 
Robert  Young,  Kfq;  of  Auldbar,  the  gieatgrandfon  of 
Sir  Peter  Young,  who  under  the  direction  of  Bucha- 
nan had  been  [ireceptor  of  James  VI.  His  income 
here  mull  have  been  very  imall,  or  his  (huation  unplea- 
fant ;  for  within  a  year  he  accepted  the  office  of  fchool. 
mafter  in  the  parifii  of  Laurence-kirk.  The  proftffion 
of  fchoolmalUr  in  a  country-parilli  at  that  period  could 
open  no  field  for  ambition,  nor  profped  "f  great  emo- 
lument; for  by  an  aft  of  parliament  pafied  in  1633, 
the  falary  appropriated  to  this  office  could  not  be  in- 
crcafed  above  200  merks  Scots,  or  L.  11  :  2  :  2-5-  Ster- 
ling. In  difcharging  the  duties  of  this  humble  hut  im- 
portant ftation,  it  is  probable  tliat  he  ufed  Simfun's 
RuiimiMa  Graminnt'tca,  which  was  then  originally  taught 
in  the  northern  fchools,  and  by  which  he  himli:lf  had 
been  inftrufted  in  the  principles  of  Latin  granmiar. 

When  Ruddiman  had  fpcnt  three  years  and  a  half  in 
this  employment,  the  celebrated  Dr  Pitcairne  happen- 
ing \o  pafs  through  L.iurence-kirk,  was  detained  in 
that  village  by  a  violent  ftorm.  Pitcairne  wanting 
amufement,  inquired  at  the  hoftefs  if  flie  could  procure 
any  agreeable  companion  to  bear  him  company  at  din- 
ner. She  replied,  that  tl^e  fchoolmafter,  ihcugh  young, 
was  faid  to  be  learned,  and,  though  niodeft,  llie  was 
fure  could  talk.  Pi;c:iirne  was  delighted  with  the  con- 
veif.ition  and  learning  of  his  new  companion,  invited 
him  to   Edinburgh,  and   promifed  him  his  patronage. 

When  Ruddiman  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  the  advo- 
cates library  which  load  been  founded  eighteen  years 
before  by  Sir  George  Makenzie,  attraSed  his  curio. 
fity  and  attention,  and  he  was  foon  after  appointed  af- 
iiftant-keeper  under  Mr  Spottifwoode  the  principal  libra- 
rian. His  falary  for  executing  this  laborious  office  w-as 
L.  8:6:  8.  He  had  befides  a  fmall  honorary  prefent 
from  thofe  who  were  admitted  advocates  for  correifting 
th^ir  thefes:  he  was  alfo  paid  for  copying  manufcripts 
for  the  ule  of  the  library.  And  the  facnliy,  before  he 
h-id  held  the  olfice  two  years,  were  fo  highly  pleafed 
with  his  conduft,  that  they  made  him  a  prefent  of  50 
pounds  Scots,  or  L.  4  :  3  :  4  Sterling. 

During  the  fitting  of  the  court  of  fcffion  he  attended 
the  library  fmm  ten  till  three.  But  this  corfinemeit 
did  not  prevent  him  from  engaging  in  other  laborious 
duties:  A  part  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  teaching 
young  gentlemen  the  Latin  language.  Some  he  at- 
tcnJcd  at  tlieir  lodgings,  fomc  waited  upon  him,  and 
fbme  refided  in  his  own  houfe.  An  cxa«fl  lift  of  tlie 
names  of  thofe  who  attended  him,  expreffing  Uie  date 
of  their  entry,  and  the  fums  which  he  was  to  receive 
from  each,  has  been  found  in  his  pocket-book  ;  a  cu- 
rious relick,  which  is  ftill  prefer  ved. 

When  Ruddlman's  merit  as  a  fcholar  became  be'ter 
known,  his  alfillance  was  anxioufly  A •llcired  by  thofe 
who  were  engaged  in  literary  publications.  Freebaime, 
arcfpcftablebookftL'er  of  tl;ac  period,  preval.d  upon 
him  to  correft  and  prepare  for  the  prefs  Sir  R  ibert 
Sibbald's  IntrrjJudio  ad  hifloriam  rcr.im  a  Rimanit  gjla- 
rum  in  ca  Bonalu  Brtlan.-u*  parte  que  ultra  rnurum 
3  Z  Piilicum 
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He  received   for  li!s  labour  L.  3  Sterling. 
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Riutdlnnn.  PuTwiMeJ}.     He  received   for  li!s  labour  L.  3  Sterling.        In  1713  he   was  deprived  of  his  friend  Dr  Pitcairne.  ^^||1^|!1]^- 
"^^'"""■^  At  the  rcqiiell  of  Mr  Spottifwoode    librarian,  for  L."^    On  this  occalion  he  teftitied  all  the  refpefl  which  friend- 
Sterling  he  contributed  his   aid   ti)  the  publication  of   (hip  could  infpire  to  the  memory  of  hib  deccafed  patron 
Sir  R  bert  Spottifwoode's  Pradiques  of  the  Laws  of   and  furviving  family.     He  compofed  Pitcairne's  epi- 


Scntland, 

In  1707  he  commenced  auctioneer,  an  employment 
not  very  fuitable  to  the  diguified  charaifler  of  a  man  of 
letters  :  but  to  this  occupation  he  was  probably  impel- 


taph,  and  condui5led  the  fale  of  his  library,  which  was 
dilpofed  of  to  Peter  the  Great. 

In  171 4.  the   Rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue  were 
publilhed.  Eighteen  or  nineteen  Latin  granmiars,  com- 


led  by  neceffity  ;  for  upon  balancing  his  accounts  at  the    pofed  by  Scotchmen,  had  appeared  betore  tliis  period  } 

yet  fuch  is  the  intrinfic  value  otthis  l.ttle  treatife,  that 
it  foon  fuperfeded  all  other  books  on  the  fubjedl,  and  is 
now  taught  in  all  the  grarrmar-fchools  in  Scotland.  It 
has  ahb  been  tranflated  into  otlier  languages. 

He  was  next  called  upon  to  publilli  the  works  of 
Buchanan.  The  value  of  thefe  he  enhanced  much  by 
an  elaborate  preface,  his  Tabula  Regum  Scotiit  Chionolo- 
gica,  and  Prop-iorum  Nam'inum  Interprctalio.  The  in- 
terpretation of  proper  names  was  highly  reqaifite  ;  for 
Buchanan  has  fo  difguifed  them  in  the  Roman  drefs, 
that  the  original  name  is  fcarcely  difcernible  ;  and  the 
preface  puts  the  reader  on  his  guard  againit  the  chro- 
nological errors  and  fafllous  fpirit  of  the  hillory.  Rud- 
diman  alfo  added  a  learned  dlirertation,  intitlcd  7)c"  Me- 
trh  Buchnnaiiais  Lihellus,  and  fubjolned  annotations  cri- 
tical and  political  on  theHillory  of  Scotland.  As  he 
efpoufed  the  caufe  ol  Queen  Mary,  he  raided  againll 
himfelf  an  hofl  of  enemies,  and  gave  occafi  'n  to  that 
celebrated  controverfy  which  has  been  carried  on  with 
much  keennefs  and  animofity,  and  with  little  intermif- 
fion,  even  to  the  prefent  times.  For  this  work  Ruddi- 
man  was  promifed  L.  40  Sterling. 

He  had  now  been  fo  long  accuftomed  to  fuperiiitend 
the  pref:,  that  he  was  led  to  form  the  plan  of  erei!:ling  a 
printing-office  himfelf  (a).  Accordingly,  in  the  year 
1715,   he  commenced  printer  in  partneiiliip   with  his 


end  of  the  piecetiing  year,  the  whole  furplus  was 
L.  2S.  2s.  with  piolpefls  of  L.  236  .-7:6  Scots. 
Kuddiman  had  a  family  ;  and  faems  to  have  been  a 
ftr.inger  to  that  foolilh  pride  which  has  feduced  fome  li- 
terary men  into  the  opinion,  that  it  is  more  honourable 
to  ftarve  than  have  recouri'e  to  an  occupation  which 
mnw  of  rank  and  opu'enre  arc  accuftomed  to  defpife. 
The  fame  year  he  publidied  an  edition  of  J'olnfeni  dc 
Anivil  'TraTiqiiilitiite  Dial giis,  to  which  he  prefixed  the 
life  of  Volu.'enus.  Volufenus  or  Wilfun  was  a  learned 
iScotfmaa,  and  had  the  honour  to  be  patronized  by  Car- 
dinal Wolfey  (fee  Wilson).  In  1709  he  publilhcd 
"J'lhnjlum  Csiilki  So^onionis  Paraphrajis  Pod'ica,  and 
Jobnfiom  Ciiiitica  with  notes,  which  he  dedicated  in 
verfe  to  his  friend  and  patron  Dr  Pitcairne.  The  edi- 
tion confifted  of  200  ccpiet.  The  cxpence  of  printing 
amounted  to  L.  5.  10  s.  Sterling,  and  he  fold  them  at 
a  lliillirg  each  copy. 

The  phil)!ogical  talents  of  Ruddlman  were  next  di- 
reifted  lu  a  more  inipmtant  cbjed,  in  which  they  be- 
came more  confpicuous  and  ufeful.  Freebairne  the 
bnokfcUer  propofed  to  publifh  anew  edition  of  the  Scot- 
tiih  tranflation  of  Virgil's  ^neid  by  Gawin  Douglas 
hifhop  of  Dunkeld.  Of  the  contributions  which  fome 
eminent  charaflers  of  the  age  prefented,  the  moft  va- 
luable   were   ftipplied  by    Ruddlman.      Freebairne  ac- 


knowledged in  gcneial  terms  this  obligation,  but  has    brother  Walter,  who  had  been   regularly   bred  to  the 


not  done  him  the  julUce  to  inform  the  reader  what 
thefe  valuable  contributions  were,  and  Ruddiman's  mo- 
delly  rellrained  him  from  publickly  aiferting  his  claim. 
From  the  pocket-book  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, it  appears  that  Rudd-man  corrected  the  work 
and  wrote  the  gloffary;  and  tliere  is  ftrong  rcafon  to 
believe  that  he  was  ilie  author  of  the  42  general  rules 


bufinefs.  Some  years  after  he  was  appointed  printer 
to  the  univerfity,  along  with  James  Davidfon  book- 
felle-. 

The  fiift  literary  fociety  formed  in  Scotland  was  in- 
ftitutcd  in  the  year  171 8.  It  proiiably  derived  its  ori- 
gin from  the  fat'tious  and  turbulent  fpirit  of  the  times. 
The  learned,  anxious  perhaps  to  find  fome  refpiie  from 


for  affilUng  the  reader  to  underftand  the  language  of    the  pjlitical  diirenfions  of  the  day,  endeavoured  to  pro 


Douglas.  To  thofe  who  wiih  to  be  acquaiiilej  with 
the  ancient  language  of  this  ifland,  the  gloilary,  will  be 
a  treafure,  as  it  f^rms  a  compendious  diiflionary  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  For  this  elaborate  work  Ruddlman  was 
allowed  L  8  :  6  :  8  Sterling, 

The  reputation  of  Ruddlman  had  now  extended  to  a 
diilance.  He  was  invited  by  llie  m  igillrates  of  Dun- 
dee to  be  rciflor  of  the  grammar-fchool 


cure  it  in  elegant  amufc-ment  ;  for  one  of  the  i'undamen- 
tal  articles  of  the  new  allbciation  was,  that  the  "  affairs 
of  church  and  ftate  Ihould  not  be  introduced."  Rud- 
dlman and  the  mailers  of  the  high-fchool  had  the  ho- 
nour to  found  this  fociety.  They  were  afterwards  joined 
by  Liird  Kaimes. 

In  1725  the  firft  part  of  his  Grammaticit  Latins'  lu- 
of  that  town  ;  fnt.d'wnes,  which  treated  of  etymology,  v.'as  publillied. 
hut  the  fijculty  of  advocates,  anxious  to  retain  him.  The  fecond  part,  which  explained  the  nature  and  prin- 
augment';d  his  ialajy  to  L.  30  :  6:  8  Sterling,  and  he  clples  of  fyntax,  appeared  in  17.^1.  He  alio  wrote  a 
declined  t'le  offer. 

In  1 71 1  he  affifted  Bifl^op  Sage  in  publilliing  Drum- 
mond  of  Hawihornden's  works  ;  and  performed  the 
f.'.nie  fivour  to  Dr  Abercrombie,  who  was  then  prepa- 


ring for  the  prels  his  Mailial  Atchicvemcnts. 


third  part  on  prufody,  which  isfald  to  be  more  copious 
and  correfl  than  any  other  publication  on  the  fubjeiS. 
When  urged  to  give  it  to  the  public,  he  faid  dryly, 
"  The  age  has  fo  little  tafte,  the  fale  would  not  pay 
the  expence."     Of  this  work  he  pubhlhed  an  abridgs- 

ment. 
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RuiIJIman,  ment,  to  which 
'"•'^■^'^^  fody. 

Ruddiman  next  engaged  in  iht  management  of  a 
newfpaper,  an  employmei.t  lor  which  his  genius  and  in- 
iluftry  Teemed  to  render  him  well  qualilisd.  But  thofe 
who  Ihould  expeft  eiiher  much  information  or  amufe- 
mcnt  from  this  publication,  would  perhaps  be  greatly 
difappointed.  The  newfpaper  which  he  conduced  was 
the  Caledonian  Mercury,  and  was  ertabhfhed  in  1720 
by  William  RoUand  a  lawyer.  Ruddiman  a<51ed  only  in 
the  capacity  of  printer  for  five  years  ;  but  upon  the 
death  of  Mr  RcUand  in  1729,  the  property  was  tranf- 
ferred  to  him,  or  to  his  brother  Walter  and  him  con. 
junclly.  This  paper  continued  in  the  family  of  Ruddi- 
man till  the  year  1772,  when  it  was  fold  by  the  truf- 
tees  of  his  grandchildren  to  Mr  John  Robertfon. 

The  Caledonian  Mercury  was  at  firil  printed  three 
times  a  week,  on  Monday,  Tuefday,  and  Thurfday,  in 
a  fmall  4to  of  four  pages,  with  two  columns  in  each 
page,  and  50  lines  in  each  column  ;  fo  that  the  whole 
paper  contained  only  400  hues.  It  now  contains  in  its 
folio  fize  2480  lines. 

Mr  Ruddiman,  after  the  death  of  Mr  SpottiAvoode 
librarian,  remained  for  fome  time  in  h'n  former  ftation  ; 
but  was  at  Isngth  appointed  keeper  of  the  library,  tho' 
without  any  increafe  of  falary  ;  and  fome  years  after  Mr 
Goodal,  the  defender  of  Queen  Mary,  fucceeded  him 
in  the  office  of  fub-librarian. 

The  adiduous  application  of  Ruddiman,  fupported  by 
fuch  learning,  was  intitled  to  wealth,  wliich  now  indeed 
flowed  upon  him  in  what  was  at  that  period  deemed 
great  abundance.  On  the  ill  of  0<flober  1735,  it  ap- 
peared from  an  exaifl  ftatement  of  his  affairs,  that  he 
was  worth  L.  1882  15:2  SterUng  ;  and  on  the  20th 
of  May,  the  enfuing  year,  his  wealth  had  increafed  to 
L.  19S5  :  6  :  3  Sterling.  In  17  lohe  valuedhis  eflfedls 
at  L.  24  :  14  :  9  Sterling. 

In  1737  the  fchoolmalters  and  teachers  in  Edinburgh 
formed  themfelves  into  a  fociety,  in  order  to  ellablilh 
a  fund  for  the  fuppoit  of  their  wives  and  children. 
Of  this  fcheme  Ruddiman  was  an  aiflive  promoter,  and 
was  chofen  treafurer.  Perhaps  it  was  this  alfociation 
which  in  1742  gave  the  idea  to  the  Scots  clergy  of 
forming  their  widows  fund. 

In  1739  he  publiflied  Sileflus  Diplomalu7n  et  Niimif- 
miiluni  StotU  Thcfaurus.  This  work  was  projeded  and 
begun  by  Anderfon  (hence  called  /Indirfon's  D'il<lomii- 
la),  but  was  finifhed  by  Ruddiman.  The  preface, 
which  is  an  excellent  co.iimcnt.-uy  on  Andcrfon's  per- 
formance, was  written  by  Ruddiman,  and  difplays  a 
greater  extent  of  knowledge  than  any  of  his  other  pro- 
duflions. 

As  Ruddiman  had  imbibed  from  his  father  thofe  po- 
litical principles  which  attached  him  to  the  family  of 
Stuart,  he  probably  did  not  remain  an  unconcerned 
fpeflator  of  the  civil  commotions  which  in  1745  agita- 
*  ted  Scotland.  He  did  not,  however,  take  any  adive 
part  in  the  rebellion.  His  principles  he  has  been  heard 
to  fay,  induced  him  to  be  a  quiet  fubjeft  and  a  good  ci- 
tizen. He  retired  to  the  country  during  the  fummer 
of  1 745  ;  and  while  his  fellow-citizens  were  fpilling  each 
others  blood,  he  was  more  happily  engaged  in  writing 
Critical  Obfervatious  on  Burman's  Commentaries  on 
Lucan's  Pharfalia.  The  Caledonian  Mercury  was  in 
ihi  mean  time  marked  witJi  a  jealous  eye.     His  fon. 
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that  newfpaper,  haying  copied  a  paragraph  which  was  ^^^ 
reckoned  feditious  from  an  Englilh  paper,  was  impri- 
foned.  Tlie  folicitation  of  his  father  procured  his  re. 
leafe  :  but  it  was  too  la'e;  for  the  unhappy  young  man 
had  contracted  a  dillsmper  in  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh 
whicli  brought  him  to  his  grave. 

During  the  laft  feventeen  years  of  his  life  Ruddiman 
was  almoll  incelfantly  engaged  in  controveify.     To  tills 
he  was  in  fome  meal'ure  compelled   by  the  violent  at- 
tacks which  fome   critics   of  the  times  had  fuccelKvely 
made  upon  his  works.     He  was  Hrll  called  upon   by 
Benfon,  auditor    in  the    exchequer,  to   determine   the 
comparative  merit  di  Buchanan  and  Johnl'ton  as  poets. 
He  gave  a  decided  picfciencc  to   Buchanan  in  pcrfpi- 
cuity,  purity,  and  variety  of  ftyle  ;  but,   like  a  candid 
critic,  allowed  Johnfton  to  be  iuperior  in  the  harmony 
of  his  numbers.     His  next  antagonlft  was  Logan,  one 
of  the  minifters  of  Edinburgh,  a  weak  illiterate  man, 
but  an  obflin.ite  polemic.     The  fubjc(ft  of  con'ell  was, 
whether  the  crown  of  Scotland  was  fliiftly  hereditary, 
and  whether  the  birth  of  Robert  III.   was  legitimate  ? 
Ruddiman  maintained  the  affirmative  in  both   prints, 
and  certainlyfar  furpaffed  his  antagonifl  in  the  pcwers  of 
reafoning.     He  proved  the  legitimacy  of  Robert  by  the 
public  records  of  the  kingdom  with  a  force  of  argument 
which  admits  of  no  reply  ;  but  in  difcufflng  tlie  firll 
queftion  (by  which  he  was  led  to  confider  the  contert 
between   Bruce  and  Baliol)  he  was  not  fo  fuccffsful  : 
for  there  are  many  inllanccs  in  the  hiftory  of  Scotland 
in  which  the  brother  fucceeded  to  the  crown  in  prefe- 
rence to  the  fon.     He  fliowed,  however,  that  the  Scot- 
tilh  crown  was  at  no  peiiod  properly  elecflivc  ;  and  that, 
according  to  the  old  licentious  conllitution  of  the  king- 
dom, the  right  of  Bruce,  who  was  the  neareft  in  blood 
to  the  royal  ftoclc,  was  preferable  to  the  claim  of  Bahol 
though  defcendcd  from  the  eldeft  daughter. 

But  the  labours  of  Ruddiman  did  not  end  when  the 
p«n  dropt  from  the  feeble  hand  of  Logan.  He  was 
foon  called  upon  to  repel  the  attacks  of  Love,  fchool- 
mafter  of  Dalkeith,  who  maintained,  in  opf>ofition  to 
him,  that  Buchanan  had  neither  repented  of  his  treat- 
ment of  Queen  Mary,  nor  had  been  guilty  of  ingratitude 
to  that  princefs.  That  Buchanan  ever  repented  there 
is  reafon  to  doubt.  Whether  he  was  guilty  of  ingra- 
titude let  the  unbialled  determine,  when  they  are  alfu- 
red  by  authentic  records  that  Mary  conferred  on  him  a 
penfion  for  life  of  500  pound  Scots. 

When  Ruddiman  had  arrived  at  his  eightieth  year, 
and  was  almoll  blind,  he  was  ali'ailed  by  James  Man, 
mafter  of  an  hofpital  at  Aberdeen,  with  a  degree  of  ran- 
cour and  virulence,  uriited  with  fome  learning  and  abi- 
lity, which  mull  have  touched  hitn  in  a  fenfible  manner, 
and  alarmed  his  fears  for  his  reputation  after  his  de- 
ceafe.  He  was  called  ayinz/Zw/ /f^/a/,/,  a  furious  caluni' 
nialor,  and  a  corrupter  of  Buchanan' s  tu'jrks.  The  ve- 
nerable old  man  again  put  on  his  armour,  entered  the 
lifts,  and  gained  a  complete  vidlory.  Man,  with  all  bis 
acutenefs,  could  only  point  out  twenty  errors  in  two 
folio  volumes.  Some  of  thefe  were  typographical,  fome 
trifling,  and  fome  doubtful.  Ruddiman,  with  much 
pleafantry,  drew  up  againft  Man  an  account  of  469  er- 
rors, confifting'of  14  articles,  of  which  two  cr  three 
may  be  produced  as  a  fpecimen.  i .  Falfehood'!  and  pre- 
varications, 20.  2.  Abfurdities,  69.  3.  PalFages  from 
3  Z  2  claCc 
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,cl;i(l:c  autl-,0!s  which  were  niir«r.dirftood  by  Man,  10. 
■The  tri'imjih  \v}iich  he  gained  over  this  virulent  ad- 
verfary  he  did  r.ot  long  enjoy  ;  for  he  died  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  19th  of  January  1757,  in  the  83d 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  Grey  Friars 
chuich-vard  without  any  nionnment  to  diUinguilh  his 
giave. 

Hi  was  three  times  nianied,  but  left  behind  him  on- 
ly one  drtUghfer,  Alifon,  who  was  married  in  1747  to 
James  'otewart,  Efq.  He  is  fuppof>;d  to  have  died 
•worth  L.  3000  Sle:ling. 

He  was  rf  the  tni-icUe  fize,  of  a  tliin  and  ftraight 
wake,  and  had  eyes  remarkably  piercing.  Of  his  ta- 
lents and  learning  his  Voi  ks  afl'crd  the  mofl  fatiifaftovy 
proofs.  His  memory  was  tenacious  and  exaft.  He 
could  repeat  long  palTages  of  his  favourite  poet  Ovid, 
to  the  amount  of  60  lines,  and  without  omitting  a  word-. 
He  was  to  great  a  mailer  in  the  Latin  language,  that 
he  has  perhaps  been  equ<iilsd  by  none  fiiice  the  days  of 
Buchanan. 

Rudciimar.  has  left  a  character  unftalned  by  vice,  and 
diftinguilhed  by  many  viitues.  His  piety  was  exem- 
plary. He  fpent  Sunday  in  religious  employment  ;  ^nd 
«e  are  infurn^ed  had  prayers  read  to  liiri  every  morn- 
ing by  his  amanuenlii  wlien  the  infirniiiits  of  age  re- 
quired llich  an  alhftant.  He  was  frugal  of  his  time, 
neither  indolent  norfond  of  amufenitnt  ;  and  fo  remark- 
ably temperate,  that  it  is  faid  he  never  v^as  intoxicated. 
Though  often  forced  into  controvtriy,  and  treated  wi.h 
infoler.ce,  he  never  defcended  to  fcurtility  and  abufe,  nor 
cheriihed  refentment  againll  his  enemies.  His  candour 
was  much  admired  in  one  inftance  in  the  favourable 
charader  which  he  publilhed  in  the  Caledonian  Mercu- 
ry of  his  antagonift  Love  (b),  after  hisdeceafe.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  muft  be  allowed  that  Ruddiman  has  been 
<  f  great  fervice  to  claffical  literature,  and  an  honour  to 
l;is  native  country. 

RUDESHEIM,  a  rich  village  of  the  Rhinegau, 
fituated  about  five  miles  from  the  city  of  Mentz,  con- 
tains about  25:0  inhabitants.  The  wine  of  this  place 
is  li  oked  upon  as  without  comparifon  the  beft  ot  the 
Rhinegau,  and  confequcntly  of  all  Germany.  Baron 
Rielteck  fays,  he  found  it  much  mftre  fiery  than  that  of 
Hochheim  ;  but  that  for  pleafantnefs  of  tade  there  is 
jio  comparifon  betwixt  them.  The  befl  Rudelheim, 
l;ke  the  belt  Hochheimei-,  fells  upon  the  fpot  for  three 
guilders  the  bottle.  "  You  can  (fays  our  author)  have 
no  tolerable  vine  here  for  one  guilder,  nor  any  very 
good  for  two  ;  at  leaft  I  fhould  prefer  the  worft  Bur- 
gundy I  ever  tailed  to  any  Rudelhcinier  I  met  with  ei- 
ther here  or  at  Mentx  for  thefe  prices.  Indeed  the 
ivine  of  our  hoft  (a  rich  ecclefiaftic)  was  far  better 
than  any  we  could  get  at  th^  inn.  It  flands  to  reafon, 
that  the  fame  vintage  furnilhes  grapes  of  very  different 
degrees  of  goodnefs  ;  but  befides  this,  it   is  in  the  Rhi- 


negau as  every  where  elfe.     Tlie  beil  wines  are  gene-  R 
rally  feat  abroad  by  the  poor  and  middling  inhabitants, 
and  the  worft  kept  for  internal  confuinption  ;  for  th;  ex- 
pence    of    the  carriage  being  the  fai'.x  in  both  cafes, 
llrangers  had  much  rather  pay  a  double  price  for  the 
good  than  have  the  bad.     It  is  only  rich   people,    fuch 
as  our  hoft  was,  who  can  alford  to  keepth-  produce  of 
their  land  for  their  own  drinking.     Upon   this  princi- 
ple, I    have   eaten  much   better  Swifs  cheefes   out  ot 
Switzerland  than  in  it,  and   have   drank   much   better 
Rhenilh  in  the  inns  of  the  northern  parts  of  Germany 
than  in  the  country  where  the  wine  grows.      The  pofi- 
tion  of  the  country  alfo  contributes  to  render  the  wine 
dearer  that  it  would  otherwife  be.       As  the  bed  wine 
grows  in  its  more  northern  parts,  the  eafy  tranfport  by 
tlie   Rhine   to   Holland,   and   all   parts,  of  the  world, 
raifes  its  price  above  it;  real  value.      The  place  where 
the  flower  of  the  Rudetheim  wine  grows  is  prccifcly  the 
neck  cf  the  land,  formed  by  the  winding  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  north  after  it  has  run  to  the  weftward  from  Mentz 
hither.     This  neck,  which  is  a  rock  almoft  perpendicu- 
lar, enjoys  tlie  firft  rays  of  the  rifing  and  the  laft   of 
the  letting  fun.     It  is  divided  into   fmall  low  terraces, 
whicli  are  carried  up  to  the  utmoft  top  of  the  hill   like 
ileep   flairs ;    thefe  are   guarded    by   fmall   walls   and 
earthen  mounds,  which  are  often  wafhed  away  by  the 
rain.     The  firft  vine  was  brought  hither  from   Francs, 
and  they  ftill  call  the  beft  grape  the  Orleannois.     They 
plant  the   vine  ftocks   very  low,  fcarce  ever  more  than 
four  or  five  feet  high.     This  way  of  planting  the  vine 
is  favourable  to  the  produftion  of  a  great  deal  of  wins,, 
but  not   to   its  goodnefs,  as  the  phlegmatic  and  harfh 
parts  of  it  would  certainly  evaporate  more,  if  the  fap 
was  refined  through  higher  and  more  numerous  canals. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  reafon  why  every  kind  ot  Rlie- 
nifh  has  fomething  in  it  that  is  harfh,  four,  and  watery. 
The  harveft  of  the  beft  vineyards,  which  are  the  lower 
ones,  in  the   abovcmentioned  neck  of    land,  is    often 
bought  before-hand,  at  the  advanced  price  cf  fome  du- 
cats, by  Dutch  and   other  merchants.      It  muft  be  a 
very  rich  ftoek  to  yield  above  four  meafures  of  wine. — 
You   may  eafily  imagine,  that  the  cultivation   of  vine- 
yards  muft  be   very  expenfive  in  this  country,  as  the 
dung,  which  is  extremely  dear,  muft   be  carried  up  to 
the  top  of  the  mountains  on  the  peafants'  Ihoulders." 

RUDIMENTS,    the  firft  principles  or  grounds  of 
any  art  or  fcience,  called  alfo  the  elements  thereof. 
RUE,  in  botany.     Se  Ruta. 

Rue  (Charles  de  la),  a  French  orator  and  poet,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1 643.  He  was  educated  at  the  college 
of  the  Jefuits,  where  he  afterwards  became  a  profcfibr 
of  humanity  and  rhetoric.  At  an  early  age  his  talent 
for  poetry  dll'clofed  itfelf.  In  1667,  when  he  was  only 
24  years  old,  he  compofed  a  Latin  poem  on  the  con- 
quefts  of  Louis  XIV.  which  was  fo  much  eftecmed  by 

the 


(b)  The  following  character  of  Love  was  publithed  In  the  Caledonian  Mercury  of  the  24th  of  September 
1 750.  "  On  Thtirfday  mornirg  died  at  Dalkeith,  after  a  lingering  lllnefs,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age,  Mr  jf  hn 
Love,  reflor  of  the  grarnmar-fchool  there;  who,  for  his  uncommon  knov  ledge  in  clalFical  learning,  his  inde";!- 
tigable  diligence,  and  Itrictnefs  of  difcipline  without  feverity,  was  juftly  accounted  one  of  the  moft  fufHcient 
mafters  in  this  country."  This  charafler  is  doubilefs  jull ;  though  Love  is  now  known  to  have  been  tlieli-hool- 
maflcr  fatiiized  by  Smo',Ie*iirthe  beginuing  of  his  Rodciic  Random. 
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the  celebrated  PctcrCorneille,  ihat  h;  tranflateJ  it  into 
French,  prcftntecl  it  to  the  King,  and  at  the  fame  time 
palfeJ  fo  Jiigh  encomiums  on  tlie  fupciior  merit  of  the 
original,  tiiat  the  author  was  received  into  the  favour  of 
that  mo:'iarch,  and  ever  after  treated  by  him  with  Cn- 
guhir  refpcil. 

De  1,1  Rue,  anxious  to  preach  tlie  gofpel  to  the  Ca- 
n*Ji:inf,  requeflcd  leave  ct  ablence  from  his  fujieriors; 
but  h  ivintj  dcllined  him  for  the  pulpic,  they  rcfufed  to 
comply  \\i;h  his  rcqued.  Accordingly  he  commenced 
preacher,  and  became  one  of  the  molt  eminent  orators 
of  his  age.  In  I'.is  difcourfes  he  would  probably  have 
been  too  laviih  of  his  wit,  if  lie  had  not  been  cautioned 
againll  it  by  a  judicicfti?  courtier.  •'  Continue  (faid  he) 
to  preach  as  you  do.  We  will  hear  you  with  pleafure 
as  long  as  you  reafon  with  us ;  but  avoid  wit.  We  va- 
lue the  wit  contained  in  two  verfes  of  a  fong  more  than 
all  that  is  contained  in  rar>ft  of  tiie  fcrmons  in  Lent." 

Rcfp;'ting  the  delivery  of  fcrmons,  he  entertained 
an  opini(.n  quite  cppolite  to  the  eftablillied  praftice  of 
his  count! ymen.  In  France  it  waj  culloRiary  not  to 
read  fermons  from  the  pulpit,  but  to  recite  them  from 
memory.  Thi<;  he  conlijered  as  a  l.borious  talk  not 
compenfated  by  any  advantages.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  reading  krmons  was  preferable. — 
'ITie  preacher,  with  his  dilcouife  before  him,  could 
lead  it  wiiii  e.ife,  free  from  that  timidity  and  embar- 
rall'ment  wliich  frequently  attends  ! he  at.'l  of  recollec- 
tion ;  and  he  would  fave  a  confid  arable  time  which  is 
iifually  fpcnt  in  committing  it  to  memory.  In  thei'e 
fcntiments  many  uill  not  be  dilpofed  to  acquiefce  :  but, 
without  pretcndiui;  to  determine  the  quellion,  it  may 


RUFF,  In  ichthyology;  a  fpecies  of  PtRCA. 

Rurr,  in  ornithology,  a  fi)ecies  of  Tringa. 

RUFFHEAD  (l)r  Owen),  w.is  the  fon  of  his  , 
Majefty's  baker,  in  f'iccadllj  ;  who  buying  a  lottery 
ticket  for  him  in  his  infancy,  which  happened  to  be 
drawn  a  prize  of  500 1.  this  fum  was  apjilied  to  educate 
him  for  the  law.  He  accordingly  entered  in  the  Mid- 
dle Temple  ;  and  feconded  fo  well  the  views  of  his  f.i- 
thcr,  that  he  became  a  good  fcholar  and  an  acute  bar- 
rifter.  V/hile  he  was  v.-aiting  for  opportunities  to  di- 
(linguifh  himfel!  in  his  prolellion,  he  wrote  a  variety  of 
pamphlets  on  temporary  politics ;  and  was  afterwards 
dillinguilhed  by  his  accurate  edition  (^f  Tte  Statutes  ct 
Large,  in  4to.  He  now  obtained  good  bufinef^,  thougli 
more  as  a  chambcr-counfellor  in  framing  bills  for  pailia- 
ment  than  at  a  pleader  ;  but  hi:  clofe  application  to  fXw- 
dy,  with  tlie  variety  of  works  he  engaged  in  as  an  au- 
thor, fo  impaired  his  conftitiuion,  that  after  the  lad 
exertion  vi  his  abilities  to  defend  the  cor.duifl  of  admi- 
niltration  to>vard  Mr  \\''i!kes,  by  a  pamphlet  inlitled, 
"  The  Cafe  of  the  late  eleftion  for  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlcfex  confidered,"  l.e  w;is  prevented  from  receiving  the 
reward  of  a  place  in  the  Treafury,  by  dying  in  1769, 
at  aboi.t  46  years  of  age.  Some  time  before  his  diitii, 
billiop  Warburt.n  erg  iged  him  to  wiite  his  long  pro- 
mifed  Life  of  Vl'exuiulir  Pope;  which,  however,  when 
executed,  was  very  far  from  giving  general  f-itisfat^icn. 
The  author  attributed  his  ill  (uccefs  to  the  deficiency  of 
his  materials  ;  while  the  public  feemed  rather  to  he  of 
opinioc  that,  as  a  lav.yer,  he  ventured  beyond  his  pro- 
per I'.nc,  when  he  afl'urned  the  tafkof  a  critic  in  poetry. 

RUFFLING,  or  Ruffing,  a  beat  en  the  drum. 


he  alfertcJ,  that  a  fcrmon,  whether  lead  or  recited,  if   Lieutenant  generals  have  three  ruflles,  major-generals 


ipoken  in  a  ferious  manner,  and  with  proper  inflexions 
and  tones  of  voice,  will  produce  ail  the  effefts  for  which 
u  ferinon  is  calculated. 

De  la  Rue  died  at  Paris  on  the  27th  of  May  1725, 
at  tl'.c  age  of  82. 

He  was  as  amiable  in  fociety  as  he  was  venerable  in 
the  pulpit.  His  converfalion  was  pleafant  and  indruc- 
live.  His  tafle  and  knowledge  enabled  him  to  converfe 
witli  eafe,  and  to  exprcfs  hinii'elf  with  propriety  on  every 
fubjcft.  Hcch.irmed  his  lupcriors  by  his  wit,  and  his 
interiors  by  his  atfabiiity.  Though  living  amidll  the 
bullle  of  the  v.'orld,  he  was  always  prepaied  for  the  lb- 
ii:iide  of  ih;  clolct  and  the  ictreat  of  the  cloilkr.  In 
the  pulpi:  he  poured  forth  the  fined  elfufions  of  do- 
cuence  m  the  mod  animated  and  imprellive  manner. — 
He  publiliied  Panegyrics,  Funeral  Orati'^ns,  and  Ser- 
mons. His  bed  fcrmon  is  that  intitled  Da  Cjla- 
milfi  PuUiquf.r,  and  hU  mod  admired  funeral  oration  was 
compoi'ed  on  the  Prince  of  Luxembuig.  There  are 
a'fo  tragedies  of  his  writing,  both  in  Latin  and  Fiench, 
which  were  approved  by  Corncille.  He  w^s  one  of 
thofe  who  publiliied  ed'tions  of  the  clalucs  for  the  ufc 
of  the  Dauphin.  Virgil,  which  fell  to  his  fhaie,  was 
publilhed  v.ith  notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Poet,  in  1675, 
410,  and  is  a  valuable  and  ufcful  edition. 

RUELLIA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  angio- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40th  order,  Pcrfonstt.  The  calyx  is  quinqnepartite  ; 
the  corolla  fub-campanulated  ;  liie  damina  approaching 
together  in  pairs;  the  capfule  fpiir.giig  afundcr  by 
means  cf  its  eladic  fegmerits. 


two,  brig.idiers  one,  and  govcrniors  one,  as  they  pafs 
by  the  regiment,  guard,  &.c. 

RUFUJUS  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  at  Concordia,  an  inconfiderable  town  in  Italv. 
At  fird  he  applied  himfel f  to  the  belles  lettres,  and 
particularly  to  the  dudy  of  eloquence.  To  accomplilh 
himfelf  in  this  elegant  art,  he  removed  to  Aquileia,  a 
town  at  that  time  fo  celebrated  that  it  was  called  a  fe- 
cond  Rome.  Having  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the 
polite  literatuie  of  the  age,  lie  withdrew  into  a  mcnaf- 
teiy,  where  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  dudy  of  theology. 
While  tiius  occupied,  ot  Jerome  happened  to  pafs 
through  Aquileii.  Rufinus  formed  an  intimate  tViend- 
fliip  with  him;  but  to  his  inexpreffible  grief  was  focn  de- 
prived of  tlie  crmpany  of  his  new  friend,  who  conti- 
nued his  travels  tlirougli  France  and  Germany,  and  then 
fet  out  lor  the  e,id.  Rufinus,  unable  to  bear  his  abfcncc, 
refolved  to  follow  him.  Accordingly  he  embarked  for 
Egypt;  and  ha\  ing  vilited  the  hermits  who  inhabit  the 
deferts  cf  that  country,  he  repaired  to  Alex.mdria  to 
hear  the  renowned  Didymus.  Here  he  was  gratified 
with  a  light  of  St  Melania,  of  v/hofe  virtue  and  charity 
he  had  heard  jnuch.  The  fan-flity  of  his  manners  foon  ob- 
tained the  confidence  of  St  Melania,  which  continued 
without  interruption  during  their  refidence  in  the  ead,  a 
period  of  30  years.  TheAiian':,  who  fwayed  the  eccle- 
tiadical  fceptre  in  the  reign  of  Valens,  perfecuted  Pvufinus 
with  great  cruelty.  They  tlirev/  him  into  a  dungeon, 
loaded  him  with  chains,  and  after  almod  darving  him  to 
death,  banilhed  him  to  the  deferts  of  Paleftinc.  From 
this  exile  he  was  relieved  by  the  pecuniary  aid  c<{  St 
Melania,  who  employed  her  wealth  in  ranlbming  thofe 

con- 
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Riifinus    confelVors  who  had  been  condemned  to  piifon  or  banldi- 

II  ment. 
,,^^^J!^  St  Jerome,  fuppofing  that  Riifinus  would  immedi.ite- 
ly  proceed  to  Jciufiilem,  wrcte  to  one  of  Ills  friends 
there,  congratul-iling  him  on  tlie  profpeft  of  fo  illullri- 
ous  a  vifitor.  To  Jerufalem  he  went,  and  having  built 
a  monaftery  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  he  there  alTim- 
bled  a  great  number  of  hermits,  whom  he  animated  to 
virtue  by  his  exhortations.  He  converted  many  to  the 
Chrirtian  faidi,  and  perfuaded  more  than  400  hermits 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  f.hifni  of  Antiooh  to  return 
to  the  church.  He  prevailed  on  many  Macedonians 
and  Arians  to  renounce  their  errors. 

His  attachment  to  the  opinions  of  Origen  fet  him  at 
variance  with  vSt  Jerome,  who,  being  ol  i  temper  pecu- 
liarly irritable,  not  only  retraced  all  the  praifes  which 
he  had  l.ivilhed  upon  him,  but  loaded  him  with  fevere 
reproaches.  Tlieir  difputes,  which  were  carried  to  a 
very  indecent  height,  tended  t;o  injure  Chrillianity  in 
the  eyes  of  the  weak.  Theophilus,  their  mutual  fi  iend, 
fettled  their  differences  ;  but  the  reconciliation  was  of 
fhort  continuance.  Rufinus  having  publilhed  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  principles  of  Origen  at  Rome,  was  fum- 
moned  to  appear  before  Pope  Anaftafms.  But  he  made 
a  fpecious  apology  for  not  appearing,  and  fent  a  vindi- 
cation of  his  work,  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove 
that  certain  errors,  of  which  Origen  had  been  accufed, 
were  perfedly  confiftent  with  the  opinions  of  the  ortho- 
dox. St  Jerome  attacked  Rufinus's  tranflation.  Rufi- 
nus compofed  an  eloquent  reply,  in  which  he  declared 
that  he  was  only  the  tranflator  of  Origen,  and  did  not 
confider  himfelf  bound  to  fandion  all  his  errors.  Moft 
ecclefiaftieal  hiftorians  fay  that  Rufinus  was  excommu- 
nicated by  Pope  Anaftafms  ;  but  for  this  no  good  evi- 
dence has  been  brought.  In  407,  he  returned  to 
Rome  ;  but  the  year  after,  that  city  being  threatened  by 
Alaric,  he  retired  to  Sicily,  where  he  died  in  410. 

His  works  are,  i.  A  Tranflation  of  Jofephus ; 
2.  A  Tranfla'ion  of  feveral  works  of  Origen;  3.  A 
Latin  Verfion  of  Ten  Difcourfes  of  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen,  and  Eight  of  Bafil's ;  4.  Chromatius  of  Aquilea 
prevailed  on  him  to  undertake  a  Tranflation  of  the  Ec- 
clefiaftieal Hiftory  of  Eufebius,  which  engaged  him  al- 
moft  ten  years.  He  made  many  additions  to  the  body 
of  the  work,  and  continued  the  hiftory  from  the  20th 
year  of  Conftantine  to  the  death  of  Theodofius  the 
Great.  Many  parts  of  this  work  are  negligently  writ- 
ten, many  things  are  recorded  as  fafts  without  any  au- 
thority but  common  report,  and  many  things  of  great 
importance  are  ei.tirely  omitted.  5.  A  Vindication  of 
Origen.  6.  Two  Apologies  addrelfed  to  St  Jerome. 
7.  Commentaries  on  the  piophets  Hofea,  Joel,  and 
Amos.  8.  Lives  of  the  Hermits.  9.  An  Explanation 
of  the  Creed. 

RUGEN,  an  iftand  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  on  the  coaft 
of  Pomerania,  over  ngainft  Stralfund,  about  23  miles 
in  length  and  15  in  breadth,  wiili  the  title  of  a  princi- 
pality. It  is  ftrong  both  by  art  and  nature,  abounds  in 
corn  and  catile,  and  belongs  to  Sweden.  The  chief 
town  is  Bergen.     E.  Long.  14.  30.  N.  Lat.  54.  32. 

RUINS,  a  term  particularly  ufed  tor  magnificent 
haildiugs  fallen  into  decay  by  length  of  time,  and 
whereof  there  only  temains  a  confufed  heap  of  materials. 
Such  are  the  ruins  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  of  the  tower 
of  Belus,  two  days  journey  from  Bagdat,  in  Syria,  on 


the  banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  which  are  now  no  mors 
than  a -heap  of  bricks,  cemented  with  Bitumen,  and 
whereof  we  only  perceive  the  plan  to  have  been  fquare. 
Such  alfo  are  the  ruins  of  a  famous  temple,  or  palace, 
near  Schiras,  in  Perlla,  which  the  antiquaries  will  have 
to  have  been  built  by  Ah?fuerus,  and  which  the  Per- 
fians  now  call  Tchelminar,  or  Chelrrinar  ;  q.  d.  the  40 
columns;  becaufe  there  are  fomany  columns  remaining 
pretty  entire,  with  the  traces  of  others  ;  a  great  quanti- 
ty of  baifo-relievos,  and  unknown  charaders,  fulficient 
to  fhew  the  magnificence  of  the  antique  architedlure. 
The  mofl  remarkable  niins  now  ekidins;  of  whole  ci- 
ties  are  thofe  of  Palmyra  and  PtRSEPOLis  of  the 
grandeur  of  which  fome  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
views  given  in  th«  plates  referred  to  from  thefe  articles, 
to  whicn  may  be  added  thofe  of  Hercui.aneum  and 
PoMPEiuM.  The  ma<?nificent  ruins  Hill  remainins  in 
Rome,  Athens,  &c.  of  particular  edifices,  as  temples, 
palaces,  amphitheatres,  aquedu<Ss,  baths,  &c.  it  were 
endlefs  to  enumerate,  and  beyond  the  plan  of  this  work 
to  reprefsnt. 

RUIZIA,  in  Botany:  A  genus  of  the  polyandri.i 
order,  belonging  to  the  monodelphia  clafs  of  plants. ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  37th  order, 
Colunni'iferit.  The  calyx  is  double;  the  external  are 
triphyllous  ;  the  internal  are  parted  into  five.  The  co- 
rolla confifts  of  five  petals,  inclining  to  tlie  right  hand 
fide,  and  adhering  to  the  ftamina,  whieh  are  trom  30 
to  40.  It  has  ten  ftyli,  and  as  many  capfuli.  Thefe 
are  comprefted  and  membianous.  In  each  capfule  are 
two  feeds.  There  are  four  fpccics,  viz.  i.  Cordala  ; 
2.  Lobata  ;  3.  Palmatii ;  4.  Laiinula,  all  natives  of 
Afia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

RULE,  in  matters  of  Literature,  a  maxim,  canon, 
or  precept,  to  be  obferved  in  any  art  or  fcience. 

Rule,  in  a  monaftic  fenfe,  a  fyftem  of  laws  or  re- 
gulations, whereby  religious  houfes  are  governed,  and 
which  the  religious  make  a  vow,  at  their  entrance,  to 
obferve.  Such  are  the  rules  of  the  Auguft^ins,  Bene- 
diftins,  Carthufians,  Francifcans,    &c.      Sec  Augus- 

TINS,  &c. 

RuLfs  of  Court,  in  law ,  are  certain  orders  made 
from  time  to  time  in  the  courts  of  law,  which  attorneys 
are  bound  to  obferve,  in  order  to  avoid  confufion  ;  and 
both  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  are  at  their  peril  alfo 
bound  to  pay  obedience  to  rules  made  in  couit  relating 
to  tlie  caufe  depending  between  them. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  no  court  will  make  a  rule 
for  any  thing  that  may  be  done  in  the  ordinary  courfe ; 
and  that  if  a  rule  be  made,  grounded  upon  an  affidavit, 
the  other  fide  may  move  the  court  againft  it,  in  order 
to  vacate  the  fame,  and  thereupon  fliall  bring  into  court 
a  copy  of  the  affidavit  and  rule.  On  the  breach  and 
contempt  of  a  rule  of  court  an  attachment  lies ;  but  it 
is  not  granted  for  difobedience  to  a  rule,  wlien  the  party- 
has  not  been  perfonally  ferred  ;  nor  for  difobeying  a 
rule  made  by  a  judge  in  his  chamber,  which  is  not  of 
force  to  ground  a  motion  upon,  unlefs  the  fame  be  en- 
tered. 

A  rule  of  court  is  granted  every  day  the  couits  at 
Weftminfter  fit,  to  p'ifoners  of  the  King's-bench  or 
Fleet  prifons,  to  go  at  large  .about  their  private  affairs. 

Ri'i.i^.  of  Three.  See  Arithmetic  and  Proportion. 

Rule,  or  Ruler,  an  inftrument  of  wood  or  metal, 
with  feveral  lines  delineated  on  It ;    of  great    ul'e    in 

prac- 
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Rum.      practical  meiifuralion.     When  a  ruler  has  the  lines  of 
■""^   *-  '  chords,  tangeits,  fines,  5cc.  it  is  c.illed  Aplane  fcale. 

RUM,  a  fpecies  of  brandy  or  vinous  Ipiriti,  didilled 
frcim  fugar-canes. 

Rum,  according  to  Dr  Shaw,  differs  from  fimple 
fugar-fpirit,  in  that  it  contains  more  of  the  natural  fla- 
vour or  elfentiiil  oil  of  the  fug.ir-cane  ;  a  great  deal  of 
raw  juice  and  parts  of  tlie  cane  itl'elf  being  often  fer- 
mented in  the  liquor  or  fuliition  of  which  the  rum  is 
prepared.  The  un 'luous  or  oily  flavour  of  rum  is  often 
iuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  large  quantity  of  fat 
ulej  in  b  ilcng  the  fugar  i  which  fat,  indeed,  if  coarfe, 
will  ufually  give  a  (linking  flavour  to  the  fpirit  in  our 
diftillations  nf  the  fugar  liquor  or  walh,  from  our  re- 
fining fugarhoufcs  ;  but  this  is  nothing  of  kin  to  the 
flavour  of  the  rum,  which  is  reall-y  tlie  effeifl  of  the 
natur.d  flavour  of  tlie  cane. 

Tlie  method  of  making  rum  is  this  :  Wlien  a  fuffi- 
cient  ilock  of  the  materials  are  got  together,  they  add 
water  to  them,  and  ferment  them  in  the  common  me- 
th(.'d,  thi  ugh  the  fermentation  is  always  ciirried  on 
very  (lowly  at  firft  ;  becaufe  at  the  beginning  of  the 
feafon  for  making  rum  in  the  iflands,  tliey  want  yeall 
or  f,-vme  other  ferment  to  make  it  work  :  but  by  de- 
grees, after  this,  tbey  procure  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
the  ferment,  which  rifes  up  as  a  head  to  the  liquor  in 
the  opciation;  and  thus  they  are  able  afterwards  to 
ferment  and  make  their  rum  with  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
pedition, and  in  large  quantities. 

When  the  svalh  i^  fully  fermented,  or  to  a  due  degree 
of  acidity,  the  dillillation  is  carried  on  in  the  common 
way,  and  the  fpirit  is  made  up  proof:  though  fome- 
times  it  is  redu  ed  to  a  much  greater  Ihength,  nearly 
approaching  to  that  of  alcohol  or  fpiiit  of  wine  ;  and 
it  is  then  called  douhk-d'tfilhd  rum.  It  might  be  eafy 
to  rciftify  tlie  fpirit,  and  bring  it  to  much  greater  pu- 
lity  than  we  ufually  tiiid  it  to  be  of:  lor  it  brings  over 
in  the  dillillation  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  oil  ;  and 
this  is  often  fo  difigreeable,  that  the  rum  mull  be 
fuffcred  to  lie  by  a  l<vng  time  to  fnellow  before  it  can  be 
iifcd  ;  whereas,  if  well  reili'ied,  it  would  grow  mellow 
muc!)  fooner,  and  would  have  a  much  lels  potent  fla- 
vour. 

Ijicbeil  (I  ste  to  keep  rum  in,  both  for  exportation 
:ind  other  uus,  is  douhtlefs  th.il  ot  alcohol  or  reili- 
ficd  fpiiit.  In  this  niauner  it  woulJ  he  tranfjiorted  in 
one  iialf  the  bulk  it  ufually  is,  and  niii;ht  be  letdown 
t  1  the  common  pn-of-llrength  with  v.-atcr  wlien  necef- 
firy  :  tor  the  common  ufe  of  making  puncli,  it  would 
likcwile  fcrve  mueli  better  in  the  Hate  of  alcohol  :  as 
the  talle  would  be  cleaner,  and  the  llrengtli  might  al- 
ways be  tegula'cd  to  a  mucii  greater  exadiicfs  than 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  only  u:e  to  which  it  would  not  fo  well  ferve  in 
this  Itatc'i  would  be  the  cinimon  praiflice  of  .ulultera- 
tion  among  our  diltillers  ;  for  when  they  want  to  mix  a 
large  piniou  ^{  cheaper  fpiiit  witli  the  rum,  thtir  bufi- 
reis  is  to  have  it  ot  ti.e  proc  f  llrtngih,  and  as  full  of 
the  fl.ivouriiig  oil  as  they  can,  that  it  may  drown  tlie 
flavour  of  the  f,->irits  they  mix  wi-h  it,  and  extend  its 
oun.  If  ihi  bufinels  of  leflitying  rum  wai  more  nicely 
managed,  it  feems  ,i  very  praclicable  fcheme  to  throw 
out  iy\  much  of  the  oil,  as  to  have  it  in  the  fine  lijht 
flate  of  a  clear  fpirit,  hut  lightly  impregnated  with  it : 
in  this  cafe  it  would  very  nc.;r!y  refeilible  arac,  as  is 


proved  by  the  mixing  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  it  with 
a  taftelcfs  fpirit,  in  wlilch  cafe  the  whole  bears  a  very 
near  refemblance  to  arac  in  flavour. 

Rum  is  ufually  very  much  adulterated  in  Britain  ; 
fome  are  fo  bare-faced  as  to  do  it  with  maltfplrit  ; 
but  when  it  is  done  with  molalfes  fpirit,  the  taftes  of 
both  are  fo  nearly  allied,  that  it  is  not  eafily  difcover- 
ed.  The  bell  method  of  judging  of  it  is  by  letting 
fire  to  a  little  of  it ;  and,  when  it  has  burnt  away  all 
the  inflammable  part,  examining  the  phlegm  both  by 
the  talie  and  fmell. 

Rum  is  a  confiderable  ifland,  one  of  the  Hebrides, 
or  rather  one  continued  rock,  of  nearly  ^o  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. It  is  the  property  of  Mr  Maclean  of  Coll ; 
contairw  300  inhabitants ;  grazes  cattle  and  (heep ; 
pays  200  1.  rent  annually :  but  has  neither  kelp,  free- 
ftone,  nor  lime. 

RUMELIA,  in  geography,  the  fame  with  ancient 
Greece  ;  now  a  p^'rt  of  Turkey  in  Europe. 

RUMLN,  the  paunch,  or  firil  llomach  of  fuch  ani- 
mals as  chew  the  cud  ;  thence  called  Rvminast  Ani- 
viah.     See  Comvaratii  F.  Anatomy,  n°  92,  &c. 

KUMEX,  DOCK,  in  botany  ;  A  genus  of  the  trigy. 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  he.\andria  clafs  of  p'ants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  12th  or- 
der Holoraccx.  The  calyx  is  triphyllous  ;  there  arc 
three  connivent  petals,  and  one  triquetrous  feed.  There 
are  27  fpecies  ;  of  which  the  mod  remarkable  are, 

1 .  The  patientia,  commonly  called  patience  rhubarb. 
This  was  formerly  much  more  cultivated  in  ihe  Britiflt 
gardens  than  at  prefent :  the  roots  of  this  have  been  ge- 
nerally ufed  for  the  monk's  rhubarb,  and  has  even  been 
thought  to  be  the  true  kind  ;  but  others  fuppofe  the 
fecond  fort  fliould  be  ufed  as  fuch.  The  root  is  large, 
and  divides  into  many  thick  fibres  ;  their  outer  cover  is 
brown,  but  they  are  yellow  within,  with  fome  reddifli 
veins  ;  the  leaves  are  broad,  long,  and  acute-pointed  ; 
their  footftalks  are  of  a  reddilfi  colour  ;  the  ftalks  rife 
fix  or  feven  feet  high,  and  divided  towards  the  top  into 
feveral  ereft  branches  garniflied  with  a  few  narrow  leaves 
terminating  withloofe  fpikes  of  large  ftaminous  flowers. 
1'hefe  ajjpcar  In  Jime,  and  are  fucceeded  by  pretty  large 
three-cornered  feeds,  whole  coverings  are  entire,  wnicli 
ripen  in  autumn. 

2.  The  alpinus,  or  monk's  rhubarb,  grows  naturally 
on  the  Alps,  but  has  hing  been  cultivated  in  tlie  Bn- 
tiih  gardens.  Tliis  hath  large  roots  which  fprcad 
and  multiply  by  their  offsets:  they  are  fhorter  and 
thicker  than  the  former,  are  of  a  very  dark  brown  on 
the  outfidc,  jiud  yellow  within.  The  leaves  are  of  the 
round  heart-diap.",  fianding  upon  long  foctflalks.  The 
ftalks  rife  from  two  to  three  feet  high  ;  they  are  thick, 
and  have  a  lew  fmall  roundilh  leaves  on  the  lower  part ; 
but  llu-  upper  part  is  cl-  fely  garnillied  with  fpikes  of 
white  flowers  (landing  ereft  clofe  to  the  ftalks.  Thefe 
appear  in  the  latter  end  of  May  and  are  fucceeded  by 
laigc  triangular  feeds  vlvch ripen  in  Auguft. 

3.  Tlie  aquaticus,  or  wa:er-dock,  gttws  naturally  in 
p"nds,  ditches,  and  Handing  waters,  in  many  parts  of 
Britain.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  tiie  herba  Britannica  of 
the  ancients.  It  hath  large  roots  which  ftrike  deep 
inro  tlie  loofc  mud,  f.nding  out  leaves  which  are  abcvs 
two  feet  long.  The  ftalks  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high 
when  the  plants  grow  in  water,  but  in  dry  land  Icl- 
dom  more  than  three:  thc.e  are  garnifhed  \\i;h  rarrov/ 
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Rummant.  leaves  among  tTie  fpikes  of  flowers  to  the  top 

!l  fl.nvers  fland  upon  flender  Ibotllalks,  which  are  reflexed  : 

^li!!,]!!^  they  are  of  an  herb.iceous  colour,  appear  in  June,  and 
the  feeds  lipcn  in  autumn. 

4.  The  acutus,  or  Iharp-pointed  dock,  (the  oxyla- 
pathumof  the  Ihops)  ;  but  the  markets  are  fupplied 
with  roots  of  the  common  docks  which  are  indifferently 
gathered  by  thole  who  coUeift  them  in  the  field?,  where 
the  kind  comm  :ily  called  lutter-dock  (irom  its  leaves 
being  ufcd  to  wrap  up  butter)  is  much  more  common 
than  this.  The  roots  of  this  are  (lender,  and  run  down- 
right, lending  out  a  fev.-  fmall  fibres;  the  ftalks  rife 
about  two  feet  high,  garrilhed  at  bottom  witli  leaves 
four  inches  long,"  and  one  and  an  half  broad  in  the 
middle.  They  are  rounded  at  their  bafe,  where  they 
are  (lightly  indented,  but  end  in  acute  points.  From 
the  joints  of  the  llalks  come  out  alternately  long  foot- 
ftalks,  which  fuftain  the  fpikes  of  flowers,  which  grow 
in  fmall  whorls  round  the  ftalks,  at  about  an  inch  di- 
ftant. 

Thefe  plants  are  but  feldom  cultivated  ;  and  fo  ea- 
fily  multiply  by  their  numerous  feeds,  that  they  foon 
become  troublefcme  weeds  where  they  once  get  an  en- 
trance. 

RUMINANT,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  applied  to  an 
animal  wliich  chews  over  again  what  it  has  eat 
before ;  which  is  popularly  called  chewing  the  cud. 
Peycr,  in  a  trsatile  Dc  Ruminantilus  ct  Ruminatioiie, 
fliows  that  there  are  fome  animals  which  really  rnmi- 
nate  ;  as  oxen,  fhee^j,  deer,  goats,  camels,  hares,  and 
fquirrels  :  and  that  there  are  others  which  only  appear 
to  do  (b,  as  moles,  crickets,  bees,  beetles,  crabs,  mul- 
lets, &c.  The  latter  clafs,  he  obfeives,  have  their  fto- 
machs  compofed  of  mufcular  fibres,  by  which  the  food 
is  ground  up  and  down  as  in  thofc  wlilch  really  rumi- 
nate. Mr  Ray  ibferves,  that  ruminants  are  all  tour- 
footed,  hairy,  and  vivipaious  ;  fome  with  hollow  and 
perpetual  horns,  others  with  deciduous  ones. 

RUMP  OF  THE   SACRIFICES,     Mofes  had  Ordained, 
that  the  rump  and  fat  of  the  Ihsep  that  were  offeied  tor 
peace-offering  Ihould  be  put  upon  the  fire  of  the  al- 
tar (Lev.  iii.  9.  vii.   3.  viii.  25.  ix.  19.)-       1'he  rump 
was  elleemed  the  mo(t  delic.ite  part  of  the  animal. 

RUMPHIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  tliofe  of  which  the 
order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  tiifid  ;  the  petals  three ; 
the  fru't  a  trilocular  plum. 

RUNDLET,  or  RiTNLET,  a  fmi'l  vclTel,  contain- 
ina;  an  uncertain  quantity  of  any  liquor,  frorn  3  to  20 
gallons. 

RUNGS,  in  a 
ground   timbers  ; 
her  Hoor ;  and    are 
lung-heads. 

Roan-Hcadi,  in  a  fhip,  are  made  a  little  bending  to 
direct  the  fwecp  or  mold  ot  the  fiittocks  and  navel- 
timbers  ;  for  here  the  lines  begin  which  make  the  com- 
pafs  and  bearing  of  the  Ihip. 

RUNIC,  a  term  applied  to  the  language  and  letters 
of  the  a'',cicnt  Gorhs,  Danes,  and  other  nortliern  na- 
tic  IS.     See  Alph.^blt. 

RUNNER,  in  the  fea-language,  a  rope  belonging 
to  the  g.irnct  and  tlie  two  bolt-tackles.  It  is  reeved 
in  a  fingle  block  joined  to  the  end  of  a  pendant :  it 
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ihip,    the  fame    with    the    floor    or 

being  the  timbers   which    coiiftitute 

bolted  to  the  keel,  whofe  ends  are 


a  hook  to  hitch  into  any  thing  ;  and, 
at  the  other,  a  double  block,  into  v.-hich  is  reeved  the 
fill  of  the  tackle,  or  the  garnet,  by  which  means  it 
purcliafes  more  than  the  tackle  would  without  it, 

RUNNING-THRUSH,  among  farriers.  See  Farri- 
ery, feft.  xliv. 

RUNNET,  or  Rennet,  is  the  concreted  milk  found 
in  tlie  Itomachs  of  fucking  quadrupeds,  which  as  yet 
have  received  no  other  nourillimcnc  than  their  mother's 
milk.  In  ruminating  animals,  which  have  feveral  flo- 
machs,  it  is  generally  found  in  the  laft,  though  fome- 
times  in  the  next  to  it.  It  the  runnet  is  dried  in  the 
fun,  and  then  kept  clofe,  it  may  be  preferved  in  per- 
fedion  for  years.  Not  only  tlie  runnet  itfelf,  but  alfo 
the  ftomach  in  which  it  is  found,  curdles  milk  without 
any  previous  preparation.  But  tlie  common  method 
is,  to  take  the  inner  membrane  of  a  calf's  llomach,  to 
clean  it  well,  to  fait  and  hang  it  up  in  brown  paper  : 
when  this  is  ufed  the  fait  is  waflied  off,  then  it  is  ma- 
cerated in  a  little  water  during  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  the  intufion  is  poured  into  the  milk  to  curdle 
it.  But  fee  more  particularly  the  article  Cheese  for 
a  proper  receipt  to  make  runnet,  upon  which  the  qua- 
lity of  the  cheefe  greatly  depends — The  medicinal  qui- 
lities  of  runnet  are  its  acrimony,  its  refolvent  power, 
and  its  ufefulnefs  in  lurfeits  from  food  of  difficult  digef- 
tion. 

RUPEE,  a  filver  coin  current  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
worth  about  2  s.  6d.   fterling. 

RUPERT,  CI  Robert.  See  Robert, 
Rupert,  prince  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  S:c.  fon  of 
Frederic  prince  eleftor  palatine  of  the  Rhine  and  Eli- 
fabeth  daughter  to  king  James  I.  of  England,  was  born 
in  1619.  He  give  proofs  of  his  bravery  at  the  age 
of  13;  and  in  1642  came  over  into  England,  and  offer- 
ed his  fervice  to  king  Chailes  I.  his  uncle,  who  gave 
him  a  command  in  hi?  army.  At  Edgehill  he  charged 
wich  incredible  bravery,  and  made  a  great  flaughter  of 
the  parliamentarians.  In  1644  he  feized  the  town  of 
Cirencefter  ;  obliged  the  governor  of  Litchfield  to  fur- 
render  ;  and  having  joined  his  brother  prince  Maurice, 
reduced  Briftol  in  three  days,  and  palled  to  the  relief 
of  Newark.  In  1644  he  marched  to  relieve  York, 
where  he  gave  the  parliamentarians  battle,  and  entirely 
defeated  their  riglit  wing  ;  but  Cromwell  charged  the 
marquis  of  Newcaflle  with  fuch  an  irrefiltible  force, 
th-U  piince  Rupert  v/as  entirely  defeated.  After  this 
the  prince  put  himfelf  into  Brillo!,  wliich  funendered 
to  Fairfax  after  a  gallant  refiilance.  The  king  was  lb 
enraged  at  the  lots  of  this  city,  fo  contrary  to  his  ex- 
pedlation,  that  he  recalled  all  prince  Rupert's  commT- 
fions,  and  I'ent  him  a  pals  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom.  In 
1648  he  went  to  France,  was  htglily  compUmented  by 
that  court,  and  kindly  received  by  king  Charles  II. 
who  fojourned  there  for  the  time.  Afterward  he  was 
conftituted  admiral  of  the  king's  n  ivy  ;  infefted  the 
Dutch  fliips,  many  of  which  he  took;  and  having  en- 
gaged with  De  Ruyter,  obliged  him  to  fly.  He  died 
in  16S2,  and  was  interred  in  king  Henry  VII.'s  cha- 
l)el,  Wcftminfter,  with  great  magnificence.  Mr  Grain, 
ger  obferves,  that  he  polVelled  in  a  high  degree  that 
kind  of  courage  whicli  is  better  in  an  attack  than  ace- 
fence  ;  and  is  iefs  adapted  to  the  land  fervice  than  tint 
of  the  fea,  where  precipitate  v.iliiur  is  in  its  element. 
He  feldom  engaged  but  he  gained  the  advantage,  wliich 
I  '  he 
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he  generally  lofl  hy  piirfuiiig  it  too  far, 
ter  qualified  to  llrrm  a  citadel,  or  even  \n  m^unt  a 
breath,  than  patiently  to  fuliain  a  fiege  ;  and  wniild 
have  lurnilhed  an  excellent  liand  to  a  general  of  a  cool- 
er head.  This  prince  is  celebrated  for  the  invention  of 
prints  in  mezzotinto,  of  which  he  is  faid  to  have  taken 
the  hint  from  a  foldier's  fcraping  his  rufty  fufil.  The 
firft  print  of  this  kind  ever  publilhed  was  done  by  his 
higlmcfs,  and  may  l)e  f^en  in  the  tirll  edition  of  Eve- 
lyn's Sculptra.  The  fccret  is  faid  to  have  been  foon  af- 
ter difcovered  by  Sherwin  an  engraver,  who  made  life 
of  a  loaded  file  for  laying  the  ground.  The  prince, 
upon  feeing  one  of  his  prints,  Ibfpeflcd  that  his  fervant 
had  lent  him  his  tool,  which  was  a  channeled  roller  ; 
but  upon  receiving  full  fatiitnftion  to  the  contrary,  he 
made  him  a  prefent  of  it.  The  roller  was  afterwards 
laid  afide  ;  and  an  inftrument  with  a  crenelled  edge, 
fliaped  like  a  fhoemaker's  culiing-knile,  was  ufed  in- 
tlead  of  it.  He  alfo  invented  a  metal  called  by  his 
name,  in  which  guns  were  ca(l  ;  and  contrived  an  ex- 
cellent method  of  boring  them,  for  which  purpofc  a 
water-mill  was  ere<51ed  at  Hackncy-marfh,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  undertaker,  as  the  fccret  died  with  the 
illullrious  inrentor. 

Rupfkt's  Drops,  a  fort  of  glafs-drops  with  long  and 
(lender  tails,  which  burll  to  pieces  on  the  breaking  off 
thofe  tails  in  any  part  ;  faid  to  have  been  invented  by 
prince  Rupert,  and  therefore  called  by  his  name.  Con- 
cerning the  caufe  of  this  furpriling  phenomenon  fcarce 
any  thing  that  bears  the  lead  appearance  of  probabi- 
lity has  been  offered.  Their  explofion  is  attended  in 
the  dark  with  a  flafh  of  light  ;  and  by  being  boiled  in 
oil,  the  drops  are  deprived  of  their  cxplofive  quality. 

RUPIN,  or  Rapin,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
marquilate  of  Brandenburg,  and  capital  of  a  duchy  of 
the  fame  name.  It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  the  New. 
The  Old  was  nothing  but  an  ancient  calUe,  very  well 
furnifhed,  the  late  king  of  Pruffia,  before  his  father's 
death,  refiding  there.  New  Rupin  is  feated  on  a  lake, 
and  become  a  confiderable  place  of  trade,  with  a  ma- 
nufa(flory  of  cloth.  It  is  alfo  noted  for  brewers.  E. 
Long.  13.  23.  N.  Lat.  ^i-  o. 

RUPPIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  tetragynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  tctrandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  i5ih  order, 
Inumlatt.  There  is  neither  calyx  nor  corolla  ;  but  four 
pedicellated  feeds. 

RUSCUS,  KNEE-HOLLY,  Or  Butchcr' s  Broom  :  A 
genus  of  the  fyngenefia  order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia 
clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  iith  order,  Sarmnitiu\a.  The  male  calyx  is 
hexaphyllou<  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  ne>flarium  is  cen- 
tral, ovale,  and  perf  rated  at  the  top.  The  iemale  ca- 
lyx, corolla,  and  neiflarium,  are  the  fame  as  in  the  male  ; 
iheie  is  one  ftyle,  with  a  trilocular  two-feeded  berry. 

The  moPi  remarkable  fpecies  is  the  aculeatus,  or  com- 
mon butcher's  broom,  common  in  the  woods  in  many 
parts  cf  England.  It  has  roots  compofcd  of  many 
thick  fibres  which  twine  about  each  other  ;  from  which 
arife  fcveral  ftiff  green  (talks  about  three  ftet  high, 
fending  out  from  their  fides  feveral  Ihort  branches,  gar- 
nillied  with  llitF,  oval,  heart-lhaped  leaves,  placed  alter- 
nately on  every  part  of  the  (lock,  ending  with  (liarp 
prickly  points.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  the 
middle,  on  the  upper  fije  of  iltc  leaves  ;  they  are  fniall. 
Vol.  XVI. 


He  was  bet-  and  cut  into  f.;.;  parts  ;  cf  a  purple  colour,  fi.ting  clofe 
t-  the  midrib.  Thty  ap|)Cir  in  June  ;  and  tlie  female 
flowers  are  fucccedcd  by  berries  as  large  as  cherries,  of  ^ 
a  fweetini  talle,  which  ripen  in  winter  ;  when  they  are 
tf  a  beautiful  red  colour.  As  this  plint  grows  wild  in 
mod  parts  of  England,  it  is  rarely  admitted  into  gar- 
dens ;  but  if  feme  of  the  roots  are  planted  unJer  tall 
trees  in  large  plantations,  they  will  fpread  into  large 
clumps  J  and  as  they  retain  their  leaves  in  winter,  at 
that  fealbn  they  will  have  a  good  efFea.  The  feeds  of 
this  plant  generally  He  a  year  in  the  ground  before  they 
vegetate ;  and  the  plants  fo  raifed  are  long  before  they 
arrive  ac  a  fize  big  enough  to  make  any  figure,  and 
theref-^re  it  is  mucii  better  to  tranfplant  the  roots. — 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  accounted  aperient,  and  in  this 
intention  is  fometimcs  made  an  ingredient  in  apozems 
and  diet-drinks,  for  opening  flight  obftruiflions  of  the 
vifcera  and  promoting  tlic  ihild  fecrctions.  This  plant 
is  ufed  by  the  butchers  for  befoms  to  fweep  their  blocks. 
Huckfters  place  the  boughs  round  their  bacon  and 
cheefe  lo  defend  them  from  the  mice  ;  for  they  cannot 
make  their  way  through  the  prickly  leaves. 

RUSH,  in  botany.     Sec  Juncus. 

RvsH-Candfcf.     See  Ru/I?  Cakdi.rs. 

RUSHVVORTH  (John),  the  compiler  of  fomc  ufe- 
ful  collections  refpedting  the  affairs  of  date,  was  born 
in  Northumberland  (England)  about  the  year  1607, 
and  was  defcended  of  honourable  anceftors.  After  at- 
tending the  univerfity  of  Oxford  for  fome  time,  he  re- 
moved to  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  but  the  ftudy  cf  law  not  fuit- 
ing  his  genius,  he  foon  deferted  it,  in  order  to  feek  a 
fituation  where  he  might  more  eafily  gratify  his  love 
for  political  information.  He  frequented  the  meetings 
of  parliami.nt,  and  wrote  down  the  fpeeches  both  of  the 
king  and  members.  During  the  fpace  of  1 1  vears, 
from  1630  to  1640,  when  no  parliament  was  held,  he 
was  an  attentive  obferver  cf  the  great  tranfa(5lions  of 
(late  in  the  ftar-chamber,  die  court  of  honour,  and  ex- 
chequer chamber,  when  all  the  jud^-es  of  England  af- 
fembled  there  on  cafes  of  great  emergency.  Nor  did  he 
negleft  to  obferve  with  a  watchful  eye  thofe  events 
which  happened  at  a  dillance  from  the  capital.  He 
vifited  the  camp  at  Berwick,  was  prefent  at  the  battle 
of  Newborn,  at  the  treaty  of  RIppon,  and  at  the  great: 
council  of  York. 

In  1 640  he  was  appointed  a(ri(lant  to  Henry  Elfynge 
clerk  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  thus  had  the  beft 
opportunities  of  being  acquainted  with  their  debates  and 
proceedings.  Tfee  commons  cor.fidered  him  as  a  per- 
fon  worthy  of  confidence.  In  particular,  they  trufled 
him  with  carrying  their  meffages  to  the  king  while  he 
remained  at  York.  And  when  the  parliament  created 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  their  general,  Rufhworth  was  ap- 
pointed his  fecrclnry,  aiui  difcliarged  the  office  much 
to  the  advantage  of  his  mafter.  When  Fairf.ix  refign- 
ed  his  commillion,  his  fccretary  returned  to  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  was  foon  after  (in  1651-2)  chofen  one  of  the 
committee  that  was  appointed  to  dehberate  concerning 
the  propriety  and  means  of  altering  or  new-modelling 
the  common  law.  He  was  cledcd  one  of  the  repre- 
fentatives  for  Berwick  upon  Tweed  to  the  parliament 
which  Richard  Cromwell  allcnibled  in  1658,  and  was 
re-eleded  by  the  fame  town  to  the  parliament  which  re- 
(lored  Charles  II.  to  the  crown. 

After  ihe  Refkration,  he  delivered  to  the  ting  ferc- 
4  A  tsX 
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ral  books  of  the  privycouncil,  v^hich  he  had  prefervcd  RUSSIA  a  very  large  and  powe. ful  [.Insdon-,,  partly  ^^^;^ 

n  his  own  polTenion  during  the  commotions  which  then  .n  Lurope  and  partly  ,n  Afia,  .s  bounded  on  the  north  b            , 

•;  .    4  ,!,„  .,.Mntrv      SI,    (Irlmdo  Brid^emau  keeper  the  Northern  Ocean,   or  Frozen  Sea ;   on  the  ealt  it  is  ,SituDt.oi> 

:sri  ~ofeiu:;iS^^^^^^^^ 

fice  wh.ch  he  enjoyed  as  lou ...  as  Sir  Orlando  kept  the  nca  by  Behrms's  (formerly  An.an)   Stra.ts,  which  are 

feah.     In  1678  h.  was  a  third  time  cholen  member  for  about  73  verRs  (a)   wide.     From  thence,  towards  the 
Berwick,  and  a  tourth  time  in  the  enl'uing  parliament 
He  was  alfo  a  member  of  the  parliament 


in  1679.      tie  was  ^  -  ,. 

which  was  convened  at  Oxford.  'J'he  different  ofiices 
he  had  held  afforded  him  f-vourable  opportunities  of 
acquiring  a  fortune,  or  at  leall  an   independence  ;  yet, 


whether Yrom  negligence  or  prodigality,   iie  was  never 


digal 
pollelFed  of  wealth."  Having  run  himielf  into  debt,  he 
was  arrelled  and  committed  to  the  King'o  Bench  pri- 
fon,  Southwark,  where  he  lingered  for  the  l.dl  fix  years 
of  bis  life  in  the  moll  deplorable  conditior.  His  me- 
mory and  judgment  were  much  impaired,  partly  by 
a^e  and  partly  by  the  too  frequent  ufe  of  fpirituous  li- 
quors.    H^died  on  the  12th  of  May  1690. 

His  "  Hifloric.il  Colleaions  of  private  Paflages  in 
State,  weighty  Matters  in  Lav,',  remarkable  Proceed- 
ings in  Parliament,"  were  publifhed  in  folio  at  different    deg 
times.       The  firft  parr,  comprehending  the  years  be-    "'"" 
tween  1618   and  1629,  appeared  in  lejy.     The  copy 
had  been  entrufted  by  Oliver  Cromwell  to  Whitelock, 
with  inftruftions  to  perufe  and  examine  it.     Upon  pe- 
Tufmg  it,  he  thought  it  necelTary  to  make  fome  altera- 
tions'and  additions.     The  fecond  part  was  publidied  in 
16S0;   the  third  in  1692  ;  the  fourth  and  laft,  which 
comes  down  to  the  year  1648,  was  publilhed  in  1701  ; 
and  altogether  made  feven  volumes.     Thefe  underwent 
a  fecond  edition  in  1721  ;  and  the  trial  of  the  earl  of 
Strafford  was  added,  which  made  the   eighth.      This 
work  has  been  much  applauded  by  thofe  who  condemn 
the  conduft  of  Charles  I,   and  accufed  of  partiality  by 
thofe  who  favour  the  caufe  of  that  unhappy  monarch. 
One   perfon  in    particular,    Dr  John  Neh'on  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  a  Colleflion  of  the  Affairs  of  Si  ate  publifii- 
ed  by  the  command  of  Charles  11.  undertook  to  prove, 
"  that  Rufhworth  has  concealed  truth,  endeavoured  to 


fiiuth,  it  extends  along  the  chain  of  the  Aleoutlkie 
idands,  which  approach  the  north-weft  coaft  cf  Ame- 
rica; and  from  KanUichatka,  towards  the  fouth-well, 
it  extends,  by  a  chain  of  other  iflands,  called  Kourilfkie 
illands,  as  far  as  J.ipan  ;  on  the  fouth  it  borders  on  the 
Black  Sea,  on  the  nations  which  dwell  at  the  foot  of  the 
Caucafian  mountains,  on  a  part  of  Perfia,  the  Cafpian 
fea,  the  hordes  of  Kli^ghifkaifacki,  on  Ziungc  ria,  Chi- 
nefe  Mungalia  and  Daouria  (b)  ;  and  on  th^>  well,  on 
the  Danlrti  and  Swcdllli  Lapland,  the  Baltic  Sea,  Cour- 
land,  Livonia, Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Turkey  in  Europe. 
RulTia  occupies  more  than  a  feventh  part  of  the 
known  continent,  and  nearly  the  26th  part  of  the 
whole  globe.  Its  greatcft  extent  from  weft  to  eail, 
viz.  from  the  39^  to  207^  degree  of  longitude,  is  168 

rees 
eluded, 

length  of  RulFia,  viz.  from  Riga  to  Tchoukotlkoy 
Nofs,  which  is  the  eafternm.'ft  promontory,  will  con- 
ftltute  about  8500  verfls.  The  greateft  extent  of  this 
empire  from  nortli  to  fouth,  that  is,  from  the  78th  to 
^o~  degree  of  latitude,  is  27I-  degrees.  Hence  the 
breadth  of  Rullla,  that  is,  from  the  Cape  Taymour, 
which  is  the  nonh-eaftern  promontory,  to  Kiakhta,  will 
conftitute  about  3200  verfts. 

The  greater  part  of  this  empire  lies  in  the  temperate 
zone,  and  a  part  of  it,  viz.  that  which  is  beyond  the 
664-  degree  of  latitude,  lies  in  the  frigid  zone  ;  and  the 
whole  furface  contains  above  2,150,000  fquare  verfts. 
There  therefore  is  not  at  prei'ent,  and  never  has  been 
in  any  period,  an  empire,  the  extent  of  which  could 
be  compared  to  that  of  Ruffia.  The  length  and 
breadth  of  this  immenfe  empire,  taken  in  a  ftraight 
line,  may  be  thus  difcovered.     Its  furthermoft  point  or 


Plate 
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and  It  the  iflands  of  the  Eaftern  Ocean  be  in- 
it   will   then  be  185  ;  fo  that  the  continental 


vindicate  the  prevailing  detraflions  of  the  late  times,  as    fpot  on   the  north  is  the  Taymour  Cape,    which   is  the 

moft  north-eaftern  promontory  in  the  government  of 
Tobolfk,  lying  in  the  78ih  degree  of  latitude  ;  its  far- 
theft  point  on  the  fouth  is  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Soulak,  falling  into  the  Cafpian  Sea  in  the  govei  nment 
of  Caucafiis,  lying  in  the  43d  degree  of  latitude  ;  its 
wefternmoft  point  is  the  Ifland  of  Oezel  in  the  govern- 


well  as  their  barbarous  adlons,  and  with  a  kind  of  re- 
bound to  libel  the  government  at  fecond-hand."  This 
accufatlon  feems  to  be  carried  too  far.  His  principles 
indeed  led  him  to  fhow  the  king  and  his  adherents  in 
an  unfavourable  light,  and  to  vindicate  the  proceedings 
of  parliament ;    yet  it  cannot  juftly  be   affirmed  that 

he  has  mifreprefented  or  falfificd  any  of  the  fpeeches  or  ment  of  Riga,  in  the  39^^:  degree  of  longitude  ;  and  the 
facts  which  he  has  admitted  into  Irs  colleiHon.  Per-  furthermoft  point  of  it  on  the  eaft  is  the  Tchoukot- 
hapshe  may  have  emitted  fome  papers  merely  becaufe  fl^oy  Nofs,  whicli  is  the  mjft  eaftern  cape  in  the  go- 
they  were  unfavourable  to  the  party  which  he  had  vernment  of  Irkoutfk,  lying  in  the  207:!  degree  of  lon- 
efpoufed  ;  and  is  therefore  not  to  be  confidered  as  an  gilude 
impartial  hlft'^rian  who  relates  the  whole  truth,  but  as 
an  honeft  lawyer,  who  ft  ites  all  his  f.ids  fairly  and  c.n- 
djdly,  but  paffes  over  fach  as  are  injurious  to  hi;  client's 
caufe. 


In  ancient  limes  Ruflla  was  inhabited  by  various  na-  Q,;pi„3i 
tions  ;  fuch  as  Hunns,  Scythians,  Sarmatians,  MalEi- i„iiabi- 
getes,  Sclavonians,  Cimbri,  &c.  of  whom  an  accunt  tants. 
is  given    under  the  various    detached  articles  in  this 


RUSSELIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  trigynia  work.  The  origin  of  the  Ruffians  themfelves,  though 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandiia  cliifs  of  plant?.  The  not  prior  to  the  ninth  century,  is  ftill  covered  with 
calyx  is  five-leaved  ;  the  petals  five  above  ;  the  capfule  almoft  impenetrable  obfcurity  ;  partly  owing  to  the  ig- 
is  one-celkd  and  many  fceded.  norance  and  barbarity  of  the  people,  and  partly  to  the 

— miftaken 


(a)   Verfta  is  the  uAial  mcafure  of  roads  in  Ruffia,  i  166  yards  and  two  feet. 

(    )  Diourla  is  that  extent  of  land  which  is  travelled  by  the  river  Amour.     It  is  fo  called  on  account  of  the 
Laouri,  its  ancient  iiihabicaiits,  who  were  a  race  of  the  Toungoofi  or  Manjouri. 


RufTu. 


Orlgi'i 
the  R; 
iidus. 


of 


RulTia 


ruptly  CiiUed  ilie  Sclavoiiians,  who  fettled  firfl  along 
the  banks  ot"  the  Voli-a,  and  afterwards  nc.ir  the  Da- 
nube, in  the  countrieb  named  Bu'.gjr'ia  and  Hungiry: 
but  being  driven  trom  thence  by  the  Romans  (whom 
the  Ivulli.ins  call  Wolocfhi:,  or  IVoktaners),  ihey  firft 
removed  to  the  liver  Boryflhencs,    or  Diiciper,  then 
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miftaken  policy  which  yet  prevails  in  the  nation,    of   the  conquefls  of  the  two  brothers  were,  we  have  no 
iupprelllng  all  accounts  of  their  origin,  and  inquiries    coids  to  inform  us  of.  ~    j 

into  their  ancient  Hate  and  fiiuaticn  ;  of  which  we  have         Ki'.ric,    to  his  h'lni  ur,   became  zealous   for  the  ftricl  Ruric  tlu 
a  remarkable  iullan  e  in  the  fuppreifion  of  a  work  by    admiuiltration  of  jiiftice  ;  und  iffueJ  a  command  to  all  '""S  fjvc- 
pr-  fclf  r  Muller,  iniitled  Be  Onghiiluj  Gaitis  et  Nomiiiis    the  boy..ri  wh  •  polfeHcd  territories  u'der  him,  to  exer-  '''■■'£"• 
Riijf  rum.  cife  ii.  in  an  exad  and  u-  itorm  manntr.     To  tJiis  en.l, 

/According  to  feveral  authors  of  credit,  the  Ruffians    it  was  n;-c;irary  there   ih  luld   be   general   laws.     And 
derived  tl.eir  origin  from  the  Slavi  or  Slavonians,  cor-    this  nafiraKy  leaJs  us  to  corj.flure,   that  letters  were 

not  eiitirelv  unknown  in  his  dominion?. 

The  RulFian  empire  continued  to  flourifh  till  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Wilodomir,  who  afcended  the  throne 
in  the  year  976.  Having  fettled  the  affairs  of  his  em- 
pire in  peace,  he  demanded  in  marriage  the  princefs 
Anr.e,  lifter  to  the  Greek  emperor  Bafihiis  Porphyro- 
over  ran  Poland,  and,  as  is  reported,  built  the  city  of  genitus.  His  fuit  was  granted,  on  condition  that  he  6 
Kiow.  Afterwards  they  extended  their  colonies  far-  fliould  embrace  Chiiilianity.  With  this  the  Ruffian  Chrlftiani- 
ther  north,  to  the  rivets  which  run  into  the  Ilmen  lake,  monarch  complied;  and  that  vail  empire  was  thence- '>''"'''°'^''' 
and  laid  the  foundation  ot  the  city  of  Novogorod.  The  forward  confidered  as  belonging  to  the  patriarchate  ot 
towns  ofSniolenlk  and  Tfernikovv  a|)pear"alfo  to  hive  Conftantinople,  Wolodomir  received  the  name  of  5a- 
bciu  buiit  by  them,  though  the  dates  of  thefe  events  fi'-ius  on  tiie  day  on  which  he  was  baptized;  and, 
cannot  be  aicerrained.  The  moft  ancient  inhabitants,  according  to  the  Ruffian  annals,  20,000  of  his  fubjefls, 
not  only  of  Ruffia,  but  all  over  Siberia,  quite  to  the  were  baptifed  the  fame  day.  Michael  Syra,  or  Cyrus, 
borders  ot  China,  are  called  TjhuJi:  for  profeffor  Mul-  a  Greek,  fent  by  Photius  the  patriarch  of  Conftanti- 
ler,  on  inquiring  in  thofe  parts  by  whom  the  ancient  nople,  was  accepted  as  metropolitan  of  the  whole  coun- 
buildings  and  fepulchral  mrnuments  he  faw  there,  were  try.  At  the  fame  time,  Wolndomir  put  away  all  his 
ereifled,  was  eve-ywhere  anfwtred,  that  they  were  the  former  wives  and  concubines,  ofwhomhehad  upwards 
yorks  oftlie  Tlhuji,  who  in  ancient  times  bad  lived  in  of  800,  and  by  whom  he  had  12  f;ii?,  who  were  bap- 
that  country.  tized  on  the  fame  day  with  himlelf.     Tiie  idols  of  pa- 

in the  ninth  century,  the  Scandinavians,  that  is,  the    ganifm  were  now  thrown  down  ;   churches  and  mona-         ^ 
Danes,  Nrwe^ians  and  Swedes,  emigrated  trom  the    ileries  were  ereded,  towns  built,  and   the   arts  began  Learning 
north,  and,  croffiig  the  BaltiL,  went  to  feck  habitations    to  flourith.     The   Sclavonian  letters  were  now  tirlt  in- and  the 
in  Rutlia.     They  tirll  fubdued   the  Courlanders,  Livo-    troduced  into  Ruffia  ;  and  Wolodomir  fent  m4Tionaries  a'tsculti- 
ni.ins,  and  Elthonians ;  and,  extending  their  conquefts    to  convert  the   Bulgarians  ;  but  only  three  or  four  of"''  • 
ftill  farther,  they  exa(5}ed  tribute  from  the  Novog<  rodi-    '''^'■'  princes  came  to  him  and  were  baptized.     Thefe 
ans,  fettled  kings  over  them,  and  traded  as  far  as  Kiow,    events  happened  in  the  year  987. 

and  even  to  Greece.  Thefe  new  invaders  were  called  Wolodomir  called  the  arts  from  Greece,  cultivated 
IVaregers ;  which,  according  to  profclfor  Muller,  tig-  them  in  the  peaceable  periods  of  his  reign,  and  reward- 
nities  "  fea-faring  people  ;"  or,  if  derived  from  the  old  ^d  their  profelFors  with  generofity,  that  he  might  dif- 
northern  word  war,  it  fignifies  "  warlike  men."  To  P^^  the  clouds  of  ignorance  which  enveloped  his  coiin- 
thefe  Waregers  the  name  of  Rujfes,  or  Ruffians,  is  try,  call  forth  the  genius  of  his  countrymen,  aad  render 
thought  by  the  moll  eminent  authors  to  owe  its  ori-  them  happy.  He  alfo  founded  public  fchcols,  and 
gin  ;  but  the  etymology  of  the  word  itfelf  is  entirely  enacfed  a  law  concerning  the  methods  of  in(lru(fting 
uncertain.  youth,  and   direffing   the   conducft   of  the  mafters  ap- 

In  the  dark  ages  of  which  we  are    fpcaking,  it  is    Pointed  to  inCfrufl  them.     He  died  in   1008,  and,  con- 
pretty  certain  that  Rutfia  was  divided  among  a  great    trary  to  all  rules  of  found  policy  and  prudence,  divided  8 
number  of  petty  princes,    who  made  war  upon  each    bis  empire  among  his    12  fons.     The  confequence  was,  A  civil 
other  with  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  wild  hearts  ;   fo    that  they  fell  to  making   war  and  dellroying  one  ano-  ""• 
that  tlie  whole  country  was  reduced  to  the  utmoft  mi-    tlier  as  fbon  as  their  father  was  dead.     Suantepolk,  one 
feiy  ;   when  Goflomifcl,  a  chief  of  the  Novogorodians,    of  the  brothers,  having  deftroyed  and  fcixed  upon  the 
pit)  ing  the  unhappy  fate  of  his   countrymen,  and  fee-    dominions  of  two  others,  was  hlmfelf  driven  cut  by  Ja- 
ing  no  otjier  method  of   remedying    their  calamities,    ritlau?,  and  oblip;ed  to  fly  to  Boleflaus  king  oi  Poland, 
adviied  them  to  offer  the  government  of  their  country    This  brought  on  a  dreadful  war  betwixt  tlie  Poles  and 
to  the  Wartgers.     The  propofal  was  readily  accepted,    RulTians ;  in  which  the  former  were  violorious,  and  the 
and  three  princes  of  great  abilities  and  valour  were  fent    latter  loft  a  great  part  of  their  dominions,  as  has  been 
to  govern  them  ;  namely,  Ruric,  Sincus,  and  Truwor,    related  under  the  article  Poland. 

generally  fufpofed  to  have  been  brothers.  The  firfl  Jarillaus  finding  himf:.lf  unable  to  oppole  the  king 
took  up  hi>  rclidence  at  LaJoga,  in  the  principality  of  of  Poland,  now  turned  his  arms  againfl  the  rell  of  his 
Great  Novogorod  ;  the  ficond  at  Bielo  Ofcro,  cr  the  brothers,  all  of  whom  he  dilpolfeired  of  their  dominions. 
White  Lake;  and  the  third  kept  his  com  t  at  Ifbortk,  and  fcizcd  them  for  himfelf.  He  next  attacked  the  Cof-- 
or,  according  to_others,  at  a  Imall  town,  then  called  fiick.,  over  whom  he  g  lined  feveial  advantages.  After 
T'-Ji'crt%'g,  in  the  principality  of  Plcfkow.  The  three  which  he  ventured  once  more  to  try  his  fortune  with 
brothers  reigned  amicably,  and  made  conliderable  addi-  Bolellaus  :  but  in  this  fecond  expedition  he  was  ac- 
tions to  their  dominions  ;  all  of  which  at  length  devolved  tended  with  worfe  fuccefs  than  before  ;  being  now  rc- 
10  Ruric  by  the  death  of  Sinvus  and  Truwor  ;  but  what   duccd  to  the  condition  of  a  vaffal  and  tributary  to  the 
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viclorious  monarcl).  However,  in  the  reign  of  NLecz- 
flaus  II.  the  fucceiror  of  liolsdaus,  the  Rallums  again 
(heck  off  the  yoke,  ;ind  a  hiRmg  peace  was  confiimed 
by  the  marriage  of  Micczflaus  with  the  lilter  oi  Wolo- 

domir.  .  .    . 

Jariflavis  now  continued  to  enjoy  the  empire  quietly, 
and  was  lb  much  aJdiacd  to  reading,  that  he  devoted 
even  a  pait  of  the  night  to  his  Itudles.  He  invited 
men  of  letters  to  his  court,  and  cauied  many  Greek 
books  to  be  tranflated  into  the  Rufllan  Linguage.  It 
was  he  that  in  the  year  1019,  gave  the  people  of  No- 
vogorod  feveral  laws,  under  the  title  oi  Granwta  Sou- 
Mnaia,  to  be  cbferved  in  the  courts  of  juaicc.  Thefe 
are  the  firft  laws  that  were  reduced  to  wiitir.g  in  Ruf- 
fia  ;  and,  what  renders  them  remarkable,  is  the  confor- 
mity they  have  with  ihofe  of  the  other  northern  na- 
ticsns.  He  founded  a  public  fchool  at  Novogorod, 
where  he  maintained  and  educated  300  children  at  his 
own  expence.  His  court  was  the  mod  brilliant  of  the 
north,  and  furnilhed  an  afyluni  to  unfortunate  princes. 
He  died  in  1052  ;  and  fell  into  the  lame  error  which 
his  f  ither  had  committed,  by  dividing  his  dominions 
among  his  five  fons.  This  produced  a  repetition  of  the 
bloody  fcenes  which  had  been  afted  by  the  fons  of 
Wolodomir :  the  Poles  took  the  advantage  of  the  dif- 
traifted  ftate  of  affairs  to  make  continual  inroads  and 
invaliors  ;  and  the  empire  continued  in  the  molt  deplo- 
rable fituation  till  the  year  1237,  when  it  was  totally 
fubdued  by  the  Tartars.  We  are  not  informed  of  any 
particulars  of  this  remarkable  event,  further  than  that 
innumerable  multitudes  of  thefe  barbarians,  headed  by 
their  khan  Batto,  or  Battus,  alur  ravaging  great  part 
of  Poland  and  Silefia,  broke  fuddenly  into  Ruilia,  where 
they  committed  tlie  greatefl  cruelties.  Mod  of  the 
Ruffian  princes,  among  whom  was  the  great  duke 
George  Sevoloditz,  were  made  prifoners,  and  racked  to 
death  ;  and,  in  fliort,  none  found  mercy  but  fuch  as  ac- 
knowledged themfelves  the  fubjecls  of  the  Tartars.  The 
imperious  conqueror  irapofed  upon  the  Ruffians  every 
thing  that  is  mod  mortifying  in  flavery ;  infilling  that 
they  fliould  have  no  other  princes  than  fuch  as  he  appro- 
ved of;  that  they  fhould  pay  him  yearly  a  tribute,  to  be 
brought  by  the  fovereigns  themfelves  en  foot,  who 
were  to  prefent  it  humbly  to  the  Tartari.;n  ambaifador 
on  horfeback.  They  were  alfo  to  proltrate  themfelves 
before  the  liaughty  Tart  ir  ;  to  offer  him  milk  to  drink  ; 
and,  if  any  drops  of  it  fell  down,  to  lick  them  up  ;  a 
fmgular  mark  of  fcrvility,  which  continued  near  260 
year?. 

George  Sev>'loditz  was  fucceedcd  by  his  brother  Mi- 
chael Sevoloditz  Zernigouiki  ;  who  oppoi'ed  the  Tar- 
tars, but  was  defeated  by  them,  and  loll  his  life.  He 
left  three  fons,  Feodor,  Alexander,  and  Andrew,  whofe 
wars  with  each  other  ended  in  the  death  of  them  all. 
A  fon  of  Alexander,  and  of  the  fame  name,  was  then 
placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Tartars  ;  and  his  fon  L>a- 
nilow,  or  Daniel  Alexaudrovitz,  removed  his  court 
from  Wclodimir  to  Mofcow,  where  he  lirll  affumed  the 
title  of  Gre.it  duki  of  Wolodimir  and  Mofcjtu.  Daniel 
Alexandrovitz  left  two  fons,  Gregory  and  John  ;  the 
former  of  whom,  named  Kalita,  from  a  purfe  he  ufed 
always  to  c-rry  about  him  filled  with  money  lor  the 
poor^  afcended  the  throne  ;  but  he  was  foon  alfalllnated 
by  another  prince  named  Demelri  Alichaelomtz,  who 
was  himfelf  put  to  dc.ith  for  it  by  the  Tartars ;  and 
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John,  likewifc  furnamed  Kalita,  was  ther.  made  czar.     RulTia 
This  John  left  three  fons,  John,  Simon,  and  Andrew  ;  ^— -"v-^ 
and  the  cldell  of  thefe,  commonly  called  Ivan  Jvano- 
vitz,  was  made  czar,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Tar- 
tars, on  whom  he  was  dependent. 

During  thefe  feveral  reigns,  which  fill  a  fpace  of  up- 
wards of  ICO  years,  and  which  all  hillorians  have  palled 
over  for  want  of  records  concerning  them,  the  miferies 
of  a  foreign  yoke  were  aggravated  by  all  the  calamities , 
ot  intelline  difcord  and  war ;  whilft  the  knights  of  Li-  nii«s. 
vonia,  or  brothers  of  the  Ihorl-fword,  as  tliey  are  fome- 
times  called,  a  kind  ot  military  order  of  religious,  on 
one  fide,  and  the  Poles  on  the  other,  catching  at  the 
opportunity,  attacked  Ruffia,  and  took  feveral  of  its 
towns,  and  even  fome  conliderable  countries.  The 
Tartars  and  Rullians,  whofe  interefts  were  in  this  cafe 
the  iame,  often  united  to  oppufe  their  common' ene- 
mies ;  but  were  generally  worfl:ed.  The  Livonians 
took  Plelkow  ;  and  the  Poles  made  themfelves  mailers 
of  Black  Ruffia,  the  Ukraine,  Podolia,  and  the  city  of 
Kiow.  Cafimir  the  Great,  one  of  their  kings,  carried 
his  i:onquells  Hill  farther.  He  alferted  his  pretenfions 
to  a  part  of  Ruffia,  in  right  of  his  relation  to  Bolellaus 
duke  of  Halitz,  who  died  without  ilfue,  and  forcibly 
poffefled  himfelf  of  the  duchies  of  Perzemyllia,  Hahtz, 
and  Luckow,  and  ot  the  dillridls  of  Sanock,  Luback- 
zow,  and  Trebowla  ;  all  which  countries  he  made  a 
province  of  Poland. 

The  newly-conquered  Ruffians  were  ill-difpofed  to 
brook  the  government  of  the  Poles  ;  whofe  laws  and 
cultoms  were  more  contrary  to  their  own  than  thofe  of 
the  Tartars  had  been.  They  joined  the  latter  to  rid 
themfelves  of  the  yoke  ;  and  alfembled  an  army  nume- 
rous enough  to  overwhelm  all  Poland,  but  deltitute  of 
valour  and  dilcipline.  Cafimir,  undaunted  by  this  d». 
luge  of  barbarians,  prefented  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a 
few  troops  on  the  borders  of  the  Virtula,  and  obliged 
his  enemies  to  retire. 

Demetrius  Ivanovitz,  fon    of  Ivan  Ivanovitz,  who 
commanded  in  Mofcow,  made  frequent  efforts  to  rid 
himfelf  of  the  galUiig  yoke.     He  defeated  in  feveral 
battles  Maymay  khan  of  the  Tartars  ;  and,  when  con- 
q  .eror,  refufed  to  pay  them   any  tribute,  and  alfunied 
the  title  of  great  duke  of  Mufcovy.      But  the  oppreffors  ^  „, ^^t  3^- 
of  the  north  returned  in  greater  numbers  than  before  ;  my  cut  in 
and  Demetrius,  at  length  overpowered,  after  a  llruggle  pieces  by 
of  three  years,  perilhed  with  his  whole  army,  which,  ''"^  '^"" 
if  we  may  credit  hillorians,  amounted  to  upwards  of'''"' 
■2.\o,ooo  men. 

Bafilius  Demetrivitz  revenged  his  father's  death. 
He  attacked  his  enemies,  drove  them  out  of  his  dcmi- 
nions,  and  conquered  Bulgaria.  He  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Poles,  whom  he  could  not  fubdue  j  and  even 
ceded  to  them  a  part  of  his  country,  on  condition  that 
they  Ihould  help  him  to  defend  the  reft  againft  any  new 
incurfions  of  the  Tartars.  But  this  treaty  was  a  weak 
barrier  againft  ambition.  The  Ruffians  found  new  ene- 
mies in  their  allies  ;  and  the  Tartars  foon  returned. — 
Balilius  Demetrivitz  had  a  fon  who  was  called  after 
his  name,  and  to  whom  the  crown  ought  naturally  to 
have  defcended.  But  the  father,  fulpedling  his  ligiti- 
macy,  left  it  to  his  own  brother  Gregiiry,  a  man  ol  a 
fevcrc  and  tyrannical  difpolition,  and  iheiefore  hated  by 
the  people,  wlio  alferted  the  fon's  right,  and  proclaim- 
ed him  their  fovereign.     The  TarUirs  took  cognizance 
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KiilTia.     of  the  difpute,  and  terminaied  it  in  favour  of  Bafilius  ;    was  defired  to  pull  them  down,  ar.d  give  his  people     Rtifl".-. 


John  Bafi- 
lovitz  l.rC' 
trieves  the 
affairs  of 
Riiiru. 


Marries  a 

Greek 

jjrincefs, 


others.  The  khan  confented  :  the  hoiuc-s  within  the 
Kremlin  were  dtniolillied  ;  and  no  new  ones  being  pro- 
vided, the  'i'artar  refidents  were  obliged  to  leave  Mof- 
cow  ;  their  prince  not  being  able  to  revenge  this  breach 
of  proniile,  by  reafon  of  a  war  he  was  then  engaged 
in  with  the   Poles.        i> -■-!-- •--    -  i- 


upon  which  Gregory  had  recourfe  to  arms,  drove  his 
nephew  from  Mofcow  to  the  principality  ot  Uglitz, 
and  forcibly  ufurped  and  kept  poiTeffion  of  h.is  throne. 
Upon  the  death  of  Gregory,  Bafdius  returned  to  Mof- 
cow  ;    but  Andrew  and    Demetrius,  fons  of  the  late 

ufurper,  laid  fiege  to  that  city,  and  obliged  him  to  re-  in  with  the   Poles.        Bafdnvitz    taking  advantage  ol 

tire  to  the  mcnaltery  of  Troitz,  where  they   took  him  tins  circumrtance,   and  having  in  the  mean  time  confi- 

piifoner,  with  his  wife  and  fon,   and  put  out  his  eyes:  derably  increafed  his  force?,  openly  difclaimed  all  fub- 

hence  the  appellation  of  jemnoi,   "  blind,"    by  which  jedion  to   the  Tartars,  attacked  their  dominions,  and 

this  Bafillus  is  dilllnguithed.     The  fubjefts  of  this  un-  made  hinifelf  mafter  of  Cafan,  wheie  he  was  foleir.nly 

fortunate  prince,  incenfcd  at  the  cruel  treatment  he  had  crowned  with  the  diadem  of  that  kingdom,  v/hich  is 

received,  forced  the  perpetrators  of  it  to  (ly  to  Novo-  faid  to  be  tiie  fame  that  is  now  ufed  for  the  coronation 

gorod,  and  reinftated  their  lawful  fovcreign  at  Mofcow,  ot  the  Rullian  fovereigiis.     The  province  of  Perinia, 

where  he  died.  W'di  great  part  of  Lajiland  and  Afiatic  Bulgaria,  fooa 

In  the  midft  of  this  general  confufion,  John   Bafilo-  iubmitted  to  Lim  ;  and  Great  Novogorod,  a  city  tlicn 

vitz  I.  by  his  invincible  fpirit  and  refineJ  policy,  be-  fo  famous  that  the  Rulli.ins  ufed  to  cxprefs  its  vail  im- 

lame  both  the  conqueror  and   deliverer  of  his  country,  portance  by  the   i^roverbial  expreffion   of.  Who  tan  re- 

and  laid  the  firft  foundation  of    its  future  grandeur,  fij}  Cod  and  ihs  Great  Novogorod ?  was  reduced  by  his 

Obferving  with  indignation  the  narrow  limits  ot    his  generals  after  a  feven  years  fiege,  and  yielded  him  an 

power  at  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  after  the  death  of  immenfe  treafure ;  no  lefs,  fay  feme  writers,  than   300 

his  father  Bafdius  the  Blind,  he  began  immediately  to  cart  loads  of  gold  and  filver,  and  other  valuable  effefts. 

revolve  within  himfelf  the   means  of  enlarging  his  do-  Alexander  Witold,  waiwode  of  Lithuania,  was  in  pof- 

minions.     Marriage,  though  he  had  in  reality  no  re-  feffion  of  this  rich  place,  from  which   he  had  exaded 

jrard  or  inclination  for  women,  feemed  to  him  one  of  for  fome  years  an  annual  tribute  of  ioo,oco  rubles,  a 

the  beft  expedients  he  could   begin   with  ;  and  accord-  prodigious  fum  for  thofe  days  and  for  tliat  country 
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ingly  he  demanded  and  obtained  Maria,  filler  ol  Mi- 
chael duke  of  Twir;  whom  he  fuon  after  depofed,  un- 
der pretence  of  revenging  the  injuries  done  to  his  la- 
ther, and  added  this  duchy  to  his  own  territories  of 
Mofcow.     Maria,  by  v.hom  he  had  a  fon  named  John, 


When  it  was  taken  by  John  Bafilovitz,  he,  the  bet- 
ter to  fecure  his  cnnquell,  put  it  under  the  protection 
ot  the  Poles,  voluntarily  rendered  himfelf  their  tiibu- 
tary  for  it,  and  accepted  a  governor  from  the  hand  of 
their  king  Cafimir,  a   weak   and  indolent  prince,  from 
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who  died  before  him,  did  not  live  long  ;  and  upon  her  whom  he  well  knew  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  The  No- 
death  he  married  Sophia,  daughter  of  Thomas  Paleo-  vogorodians  continued  to  enjoy  all  their  privileges  till 
logus,  who  had  been  driven  from  Conftantinople,  and  about  two  years  after  ;  when  John,  ambitious  of  reign- 
forced  to  take  flielter  at  Rome,  where  the  pope  por-  ing  without  controul,  entered  their  city  with  a  nume- 
tioned  this  princefs,  in  hopes  of  procuring  thereby  r^us  retinue,  under  pretence  of  keeping  to  the  Greek 
great  advantages  to  the  Romifh  religion  ;  but  his  expec-  faith,  he  being  accnfed  of  an  intention  to  embrace  the 
tations  were  truflrated,  Sophia  being  obliged  to  con-  Romilh  religion  ;  and  with  the  allillance  of  the  arch- 
form  to  the  Greek  church  after  her  arrival  in  Ruffi.i.  billiop  Theophilus,  (flipped  them  all  of  their  remaining 
■\V^hat  could  induce  Bafilovitz  to  feek  a  cnnicrt  at  fuch  riches.  He  then  depofed  the  treacherous  prelate,  and 
a  diftance,  is  nowhere  accounted  for  ;  uiilefs  it  be,  that  eltabliflied  over  Novogorod  new  maaiftrates,  creatures 
he  hoped  by  this  means  to  eftablilh  a  pretenfion  to  the  of  his  own  ;  delboying  at  once,  by  this  means,  a  v/hole 
empire  of  the  eaft,  to  which  her  father  was  the  next  city,  which,  had  its  libeities  been  protecffed,  and  its  trade 
heir  :  but  however  that  may  be,  the  Ruffians  certainly  encouraged,  might  have  proved  to  him  an  inexhaufUble 
owed  to  this  alliance  their  deliverance  fiom  the  Tartar  fund  of  wealth.  All  the  north  beheld  with  terror  and 
yoke.  Shocked  at  the  lervile  homage  exailed  by  th.fe  adoniflimeiu  the  rapid  increafc  of  the  vi>5lor's  power: 
proud  vidors,  her  hufband  going  to  meet  their  ambaf.  foreign  nations  courted  his  alliance  ;  and  the  fcveral 
fadors  at  fome  diflance  frrm  the  city,  and  (landing  to  petty  princes  of  Ruilia  fubmitted  to  him  without  refill- 
hear  what  they  had  to  fay  ;  whillt  they  were  at  oiiincr,  ance,  icknovvledging  themfclves  his  Vdfials. 
Sophia  told  him,  that  (he  was  furprifed  to  find  that  (he  The  Poles,  hov/ewer,  complained  loudly  of  his  late 
had  married  a  fervant  to  the  Tartars.     Nettled  at  this  breach  of  faith  in  regard  to  Novogorod,  and  threatened 

revenge  :  upon   w.hich  Bafilovitz,   elated  with  his  fuc- 
eelfes,  with  ti)e  riches  he  had  amali'ed,  and  with  the 


reproach,  Balilovi'.z  feigned  himfelf  ill  when  the  next 


deputation  from  the  Tartars  arrived,  and  under  th.it 

pretence  avoided  a  repetition  of  the  ftipulated  humi-  v/eak  condition  of  niifl  of  his  neighbcurs,  fent  a  body        iS 

liating  ceremonial.     Another  circum(}4nce  equally  dif-  of  troops  into  Lithuania,  and   focn  became  mafter  of 'nva.lcs  I,'- 

pleahng  to  this  princefs  was,  that  the  Tartars  had,  by  feveial  of  its  towns.     Calimir  applied  for  afliflance  to '''"."'^  ^'"* 

;:greement,  within  the  wails  of  the  palace  of  Mofcow,  Matthias  king  of  Hungary  :   but  was  anfwered  by  this  °''''g"''"= 

houfes  in  which  their  minilfers  refded  ;   to  (how  their  laft,  that  his  own    foldiers  were  quite  urdifciplined  ;  fu^ 'fj',f° 

power,   and  at  the  fame  time  watch  the  adlions  of  ihe  that  his  auxiliaries  had  lately  mutinied  for  want  of  pay  ;  reice. 

great  duke.      To  get  rid  of  thcfc,  a  formal  enibalfy  and  that  it  w.is  impolfible  tor  him  to  raifc  a  new  army 

was  fent  to  the  Tartarian  khan,  to  tell  him,  tl.at  So-  out  of  the  neighbouring  countries.      The  Polifh  mo- 

phia  having  been  favoured  with   a  vihon   from  alinve,  narch   in   this  diftrefs  was  obliged  to  purchafc  of  John 

ordeiiiig  her  to  build  a  temple  in  the  place  where  thofe  a  ced'ition  of  arms  (or  two  years,  during  which  the 

houfes  Hood,  her  mind  could  not  be  at  eafc  till  (he  had  Mufcovite  made  new  acceflions  to  his  dominions. 
lulfiUed  the  divine  command  ;  and  therefore  his  leave       The  dukes  of  Servin,  whcfe  territories  were  about 
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les  In  extent,  had  long  thought  themfelves  ill  luccefs  againft  the  Lithuanians,  they  invaded  Livonia  ^^jl^ 

,-  ih-   Liihu.inians  on  account  of  their  reli-ion,  iu  the  year  15.2,  with  130,000  men:   but  Walter   Von          j^ 

and   wanted  to  Pleitcnberg,  grand-malier  01  the  knigiits   ot  tiie  croJs,  is  defeated 

w:naraw    .rum    u.cu   uu.j....,u   ...  .  oland,   and  put  w,th  only    .2,000  men,  gave  them  a  total  overtlirow  ;  mL|vonU 

thenilelves  und.r  t!-e  pr<.tec[ion  of  RuHia.  I'he  follow-  killing   10,000    ot   his  ei.em'es,  with  Icarce  any  lols  on  -"nuobi.gca 


RiiTia.      5CO    mi 
'•^^'"^~'  ui'ed    by 

which  was  that  v  f  the  Greek  church 


ing  accident  afforded    them   the   wi(hed-for   prcLence.    his  own  fide.     Bafilov.ti  diipirited  by   this  ddeat,  and 

Their  envoys  arriving  at  Wilna,derired  udmitta.ce  to    being  then  engaged  in  a  war  with    the    Taitarb,   the 

th"  kin-'s  prefence-  wliich  being  refilled,  one  of  them    Poles,  and  the  city  o!  Pl.lkow,  immediately  ddp  itched 

endeavoured  to  force  his  way   in;   but  the  porter   (hut    an  embalfy   to  Pletcenbeg,  and  concluded  a  truce  with 

19        the  door  rudv^ly  ao-ainft  him,  and  in  lo  doing  broke  one    him  lor  50  years.     At    the  lan^.e  time  he  begged   of 

Servia  fill;-  of  his  finders.      The  fervant  wa<i  immediately  put   to    that  general  to  fend  to  Molcow,  Uiac  he  might  lee  him, 

""■''*'"        death  for'this  o£Fence  :   but  (he  Servians,  by  no  means    one  of  the /;un-^rrt^oo«/,  as  he   ca  led   thf-m,    who  had 

*'''"■  fatisli-d  with  that,  returned  home  in  a  great  fury,  and    performed  wonders  in  tlie  la^e  eng  .gement.     Von  Plet- 

prevailed  upon  their  countrymen  to  lubmit  themfelves    tenberg  readily  complied  ;   and  the  czar,   ftruck  with 

!ind  their  country  to  the  Mufcovites.     Calimir  made    admiration,  re.varded  the  cuirafti^r's  accumplilliments 

fcver.il  attempts  to  recall  th.-m,  but  to  no  purpofe.  with  confiderable  honours  and  pvefents. 

M-i'tbias  king  of  Hungary  dying  about  this  time,  Alexander  had  been  elefted  king  of  Poland  upon 
two  of  his  fons,  Uladiflans,  then  king" of  Bohemia,  and  the  death  of  his  brother  John  Albert,  which  happened 
Jihn  Albert,  contended  for  the  vacant  crown.  Calimir  in  the  beginning  of  this  year  :  but  the  Poles  reluied 
w-anted  to  s;ive  it  to  the  latter,  whom  he  accordingly  to  crown  his  confort  Helena,  becauie  (he  adhered  to 
aflifted  to  The  utmoll;  of  his  power  ;  and  to  enable  him  the  Greek  religion.  Provoked  at  this  affront,  and  pro- 
the  better  fo  to  do,  though  he  was  in  great  want  of  bably  (I'll  more  Him  dated  by  ambition,  B.ifilovitz  re- 
moncy  as  well  as  men,  he  purchafed  a  renewal  of  the  folved  again  to  try  his  fortune  wi^h  them  ;  and  accord- 
truce  with  the  Rufiians,  and  thereby  gave  John  B.ifi-  ingly  ordered  his  fon  Demetrius,  now  the  eldeft,  to 
iovitz  time  to  ellablilh  himfelf  in  his  new  acquili-  march  againlt  Smolenlkn,  and  reduce  that  city.  The 
j|(,„j_  young  prince  did  all  that  could   be  done  :  but  the  vi- 

Cafimer  died  in  the  year   1492,  and  was  fucceeded    gorous  reliftance  of  the  befieged,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
on  the  throne  of  Poland  by  his   Ion  John  Albert,  who,    ting  of  Poland  v  ith    a    numerous  army,  obliged  the 
totally  difregarding  the    Ruffians,  involved  himlelf  un-    RuUians  to   raife   the  fiege  and  return  home  ;  and  the 
neceffarily  in   a  war  with  the  brave  Stephen  duke  of    czar  was  glad  to  make  a  frelh  truce  with  the  Poles  for 
Moldavia  :  and,  though  he  had  at  the  fame  time  both     fix  years,   upon  the    eafy  terms   of  only    returning  the 
the  Tartars    and  Turks  againft  him,  his  propenlity  to    prifoners  he  had    taken.     Some  writers  fay,  that  flying 
pleafure,  and  his  lafcivious  difpolkion,  rendered  him  fo    into  a  violent  paffion  with  his  fon  the  moment  he  faw 
indolent,  that  he  not   only  did  not  fo  much  as  attempt    him,  and    imputing  the  mifcarriage   (  f  thi?  expedition 
to  molell  Bafilowitz  in  any  of  his  poil'einons,   but  con-    to  his  want  of  courage  or  condufl,  he  gave  h  m  a  blow 
20        eluded  a  peace  with  him  on  terms  very  advantageous    which  laid  him  dead  at   his   feet ;  to  which   is   added. 
Concludes    [o  the  latter  ;  and  even  entered  into  a  treaty,  by  which    that  remorfe  tor  this  ralh  aflicn  carried  his  father  to 
an  advan-    j^g  ftipulated  not  to  aflift  the  Lithuanians,  though  they    his  grave:  but  this  account  is  not  confirmed  by  authors 
tsfcpus^       had  chofen  his  brother  Alexander   for  their  duke,  in    whofc  authority  can   be  relied  on.     Certain  it  is,  how- 
ihVl'oks!'  "fe  the  Ruffians  ihould  attack  them,  as  it  was  fuppo-    ever,  that  neither  of  them  long  furvived  this  event;  and 
fed  they  would.     Alexander  thinkii:g  to  parry   the  in-    that  Demetrius  died  firft  ;  for  Sophia,  who  had  gained 
conveniences  of  this  agree.iient,  and  to  guard  againft    an  abfolute  afccndant  over  her  hufband,  and  wanted  to 
the  defigns  of  his   enemies,  demanded  in  marriage  Ba-    give  the   fovereignty  to  her  own  children,  perfuaded 
liiowitz's  daughter,  Helena,  by  his  fecond  wife  Sophia,    him  by  vari'  us  artlul  infmuations  to  fet  alide  and  inl- 
and   obtained    her.      The    Lithuanians  then  flattered    priion  his   grandfcn  Dcmetiius,  the  only  child  of  the 
themfelves  with  a  profpect  of  tranquillity  :  but  the  am-    late  John,  whom  he  had    by  his  firR    wife   Maria,  and 
bitiuus  c=fl/-,  for  Bafilovitz   had  alFumed  that  title  lince    declare  her  then  elded  fon,  Gabriel,  his  fuccelFor.     Age 
his  conquelf  of  Cafan,  aiming   only  at   the  increafe  of    and  infirmities  had  rendered  the  czar  fo  weak,  that  he 
dominion,  foon  found  a  pretence  to  break  with  his  new    blindly  followed  the   iniquitous  advice  ;  but  ihortly  af- 
allies,by  alleging,  that  Polilh  RulTia,  as  far  as  the  ri-    ter  finding  his  end  apprcach,  he  fent  for  young  De- 
ver  Berezina,  had  formerly  belonged  to    his  anceftors,    metrius,  exprelfed  great  repentance  for  his    barbarity         .3 
and  therefore  Ihould    be  his ;  and  that  Alexander,  by    towards  him,  and  on  his  death-bed  declared  him  his  He  dies 
his  maniage-contiaft,  had  engaged  to  build  a  Greek    lawful  fucceffor.     He  died  in  November   1505,  after  a  ^"d'sfuc- 
church  at  Wilnaw  for  his  Ruffian  confiTt,  which  he  had    reign  of  55  years;  leaving    behind    him  an  ™menfe  j^^^^  C^^  ^^^^ 
not  done,  but  on  the  contrary  endeavoured  to  force    territory,  chiefly  of  his  own  acquiring.  takes  the 

the  Polilh  RuiTians  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the  The  czar  was  no  fooner  dead,  than  his  fon  Gabriel  name  nf 
church  of  Rome.  In  confequtnce  of  this  plea,  he  fent  Ivanovitz,  at  the  infligation  of  his  mother  Sophia,  BuDlius. 
II  into  the  territories  of  his  fon-in-law,  by  dilFerent  ways  put  an  end  to  the  life  ol  the  young  Demetrius,  by 
His  fiicccfs  three  armies,  whicli  reduced  feveral  places,  deftroyed  confining  him  in  prifon,  where  he  perillied  with  hunger 
the  country  about  Smolenfko,  and  defeated  the  Litliu-  and  cold  ;  alter  which  Gabriel  was  crowned  by  the  name 
ani  m  field-marlhal  Ollrofky  near  the  river  Wedrafch,  of  Bufilius,  and  took  the  title  of  ciar,  as  well  as  all 
where  he  fell  unawares  into  an  ambulh  of  the  Ruffians,  the  other  titles  belonging  to  the  fovereigntv.  On  his 
Alexander  raifed  a  new  army  of  Silelians,  Bohemians,  acceffion  to  the  throne  he  expeded  that  the  Poles  would 
and  Moravians ;  but  they  came  too  late,  the  Ruflians  be  in  confufion  about  the  eleflion  of  a  new  fovereign  ; 
having  retired  with  their  plunder.     Elated    by    their    but  his  expedlvuions  being  defeated  by  their  unanimous 
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eleiSion  of  Sigifmund  I.  n  prince  of  a  mild  and  peace-  then  having  invaded  Ruflia  and  defeated  the  armies  of     Ru''!a> 
able  difpofition,  be  fent  an  army  into   Lithuania,  and    the  cz^r  in  the  year    ij2i,they   poured  in    tl.ither   in '""'"^7'"' 

laid    ficge  to  Smoleniko.     The  place  made  a  brave  re-  fuch    incredible   muhi.udes,  that     they   quickly  m^de  MofcD  v 

fiftance,  till  news  arrived  that  the  crown-troops  of  Po-  themfelves  mafters  of  Mofcow.     An  army,  whicli  had  taken  ly 

land  were  coming  to  their  alliftance,  with  the  addition-  been  fent  to  t  ppofe  their  progrefs,  was  defeated  near  ''''  ^"' 

al  aid  of  80,000  Crim  Tartars;  on    which   the   Ruf-  t!ie  river  Occa  ;  and  the  czar's   brother  Andrew,  who '■"'' 

fians  returned  home    with    the    utmoll    precipitation,  commanded  it,  was  the    very    firll  wlio   fled.     Balilius 

They  were,   however,  quickly    followed  by  the  Poles,  with  great  difficulty  made   his  way  to  Novogorod  ;  fo 

who  reduced  the   czar  to  fubmit  to  fuch  terms  as  they  tcrriiied,  that  he  hid  hinifelf    by  the  way  ui.dtr  ahay- 

pleafed    to    impofe.     Bafilius    remained    quiet  till  lis  cock,  to  avoid  a   llraggling  party  nf  the  enemy.     TJie 

thought  himfelf  capable  of  revenging  the  iijuries  he  Tartars,  however,  foon  ob'.iaed  him  to   fign   a  writing, 

had  lullained  ;  after  which,  pretending  to  fet  out  upon  by  which  he  acknowledged  himfelf  their    valfal,  and 

fomc  other  expedition,  he  marched   with  a  numerous  promifcd  to  pay  them  a  tribute  of  fo  much  a   head  for 

army,  and  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plefkow,  every  one  of  his  fubjefls.     BeJides  this,  Machmefcrei, 

where    the    Poles,  prefuraing  on    the  late    treaty,  re-  the  commander    of  the  Tartars,  caufcd  his  own  llatue 

ceived  him  as  a  friend  and  ally.     But  in  the  mean  time  to  be  fet  up  al  Moicow,  as   a  mark  of  his  fovereignty ; 

the  Mufcovite  priells  of  the  Greek  church  preached  to  compelled    Bafilius  to  return  to  his  capital,  to  bring 

their  hearers  concerning  the  expediency  of  having  a  fo-  thither  in  perfon  the  firft  payment  of  this  tribute,  and, 

vereign  of  their  own  religion;  and  brought  them  to  as  a  token  of  his  fubmilFion,  to  proflrate  himfelf  before 

fuch  a  height  of  enthufiafm,  that  they  nurdere  J  their  ma-  his  ftatue.     Machmetgerei  then    left    Mofcow,  and  re- 

giftrates,  and  opened  their  gates  to  the  czar,  who  made  turned  home  with  an  immenfe  booty,  and  up'ft'ards  of 

them  all  llaves,  and  fent  them  away  to  different  parts,  8o,oco  prifoners,  who  were  made  flaves,  and   fold  like 

replacing  them  with   Mufcovites,  the    better  to  i'ecure  cattle  to  the  Turks  and  other  enemies  of  the   Chriftian 

his  conquell.     Soon  after  he  took  alfo  the  city  of  Smo-  name.     In  his  way  back  he  attempted  to  take  tlie  city 

Icniko  ;  and  the  Swedes,  ahirmed  at  his  rapid  progrefs,  oi  Rezan  ;  but  was    repulfed  with  confiderable  lofs  by 

defired  a  prolongation   of  the  truce,  at  that  time  fub-  Iwan  Kowen,  who  commanded  in  that  place  for  the 

filling  between  the  two  ftates,  for    60    years    longer.  Ruilians.     Here  the  Tartar  general  narrowly  efcap;rd 

The  duchy  of  Litliu.inia  was  the  great  cbjedl  of  the  with  his  life,  his  coat  being  ihot   through   witli  a  mu- 

defigns    of    Bafilius  ;  and    to    acconiplirti    his  defign,  fket-bail  ;  and  the  Mufcovites  pulled  down  his  ftatue, 

he  ordered  Ivan  Czeladin,  a  man  of  great  refolution,  and  broke  it  to  pieces  as  foon  as  the  conquerors  had  left 

and  enterprizing  even  to  rafhnefs,  to  march  thither  with  them. 

80,000  men.     The  army  of  the  Poles  did  not  exceed        The  Tartars  were  no  fooner  gone,  than  Bafilius  be- 
35,000  men,  but  was   commanded  by  a  moft  e.xpe-ien-  gan  to  talk  in  a  high  ftrain  rf  the  revenge  he  intended 
ced  general.     The     two    armies  met  on  the  oppofite  to  take  of  them  ;  but  was    never    able    to  execute  his      ...^^ 
banks  of  the  Dneiper,  near  Orfova,  and  the  Poles  paf-  threats.     He  died  in    1533  ;  and  was  fuccecded  by  his  j-^.   '"j;, 
fed  that  river  in  fight  of  their  enemies.      Czeladin's  fon  Ivan   or  John     Eafilovitz,  an   infant  of  five  years  fi,cc«eded 
officers  advifed  him  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  when  about  of  age.  by  his  fon 
half  of  tliem  had  crolfed  the  river  ;  but  that   general,         During  the    minority  of  the  young  prince,  his  two  J^^^"  EaC- 
too    confident  of  fuccefs,  replied,  th"t  the  othsr  half  uncles  Andrew  and  George  endeavoured    tri  deprive '''^'''^"' 
would  then  run  away,  and    he  was  determined  to  gain  lim  of  the  cri.'wn  ;  but  their  attempts  were  defeated  by 
a  complete  vidtory.     The  Lithuanians  began  the  attack,  the  care   and  aiftivity  of  his  guardians  ;  and  the   Piles 
but  were  repulfed  by  the  Rudians ;  who  imprudently  alfo  immediately  commenced  hoftilities,  but  could  make 
following  th;m,  loft  an  advantageous    fiiuaiion,  and  little  progrefs.     The  new  czar,  as   foon   as  he  entered 
found  themfelves  at  once  exp.>fed  to  the  full  fire  of  the  the  19th  year  of  his  age,  fhowed  an   inclination  for  re- 
enemy's  artillery.     The     Polilh    cavalry    then  luflied  fcuing  his  fubjedts  out  of  that  defperate  ftate  of  igno- 
in  among    them    fword  in  hand,  and  made  dreadful  ranee  and    barbarilm  in  wliich  they  had  been   hitherto         29 
havoc  ;  the   trembling     Ruffians  fcarce  even  attempt-  inimcrfed.     He  fpent  a  fplendid  embaffy  ti  the  emperor  ^'^  embaP. 
ing  to  defend  themfelves.     Thofe    wiio    endeavoured  Charles  V.  who  was  th'^n  at  Auglhurg,  to  defire  the  X'." ,,    y 
to  fly,  fell  into  the  Dneiper  and  were    drowned  ;  and  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  fiiendfhip  which  had  been  con- 
all  the  rell,  including    Czeladin    himfelt,  were  made  eluded  with  his   father  Maximilian  ;  and  offering  to  en- 
flaves.  ter  into  a   league  with  him  againft  the  Turks,  as  ene- 
Bafilius  was  at  Smoleniko  wlien  he  received  the  news  mies  to  the  Ciirillian  religion;  for  his  iarther  informa- 
of  this  dreadful   defeat;   on  which  he  immediately  lied  tioa  in  wliich,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  dtdlrine 
to  Mofcow,  where  his    danger    increafed  daily.     The  and  ceremonicb  if  the  Latin  church,  he  requeftcd  that 
Crim-Tartars  ravaged  his  dominions,  and   the  empe-  his  ambafiador  might  be  allowed  to  fend  from  Germany 
ror  Maximilian,  with    whom  he  had  been  in  alliance,  to  Ruffia  proper  prlel^s  to  inftrudl  him  and  his  fubjecfls. 
delerted  him  ;  his  troops  were  utterly  defeated  in  Li-  With  thefe  he  likewife  defired   to  have  fome  wife  and 
vionia,  where  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  a  peace  on  experienced   llatefmen,  able  to   civilize  the  wild  people 
dilhonourable  terms  ;  but  what    thefe  terms  were  hi-  under  his  government ;  and  alfo,  the  belter  to   help  to. 
ftorian^  do  not  inform  us.     In  the  mean  time,  tlie  king  poldh  them,  he  requefte^!  that  he  would   fend  mecha- 
of  Poland  ftirred  up  the  Tartars    to    invade    Ruffia,  nics  and  artilts  of  every  kind;  in   return  for  all  whiclv 
while  the  Ruffian  monarch  in  his  turn  endeavoured  to  he   offered  to  furniffi  two   tons  of  gold  yearly,  for  20 
excit;  them  to  an  invafion  of  Poland.     Thefe  barba-  years   together,  to  be   employed  in  the  war  againft  the 
rians,    equally  treacherous  to  both  parties,  firfl  inva-  Turks.     The  emperor  readily  agreed   to  the  defire  of 
ded  and  ravaged  Podolia,  a  province  of  Poland ;  and  the  czar  j  and  the  Ruffiin  ambalfador  accordingly  en- 
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gaged  upu-ards  of  300  German  nrtlfts,  vvbo  were  di- 
vecled  to  repair  to  Liihec,  in  order  to  prcceed  trom 
thcr.ce  to  Livoni.i.  Bat  the  Lubeckers,  who  were 
very  powerful  it  (hat  time,  and  aimed  at  nothing  lefs 
than  the  engroding  cf  the  whc  le  commerce  of  the 
no: til.  ftopped  theiJi.  and  rcprefented  llrongly  to  the 
emperor,  in  the  name  of  all  the  merchants  in  Livonia, 
the  dant;er(U3  confequcnceof  thus  afF.  rding  inftruaions 
to  the  Ruffians,  who  would  foon  avail  themfelvcs  ot"  it 
to  ruir.  their  trade,  and  diftrefs  the  fubjeds  of  his  im- 
perial majefty.  The  workmen  and  others  intended  for 
Rufii  I  were  eafily  prevailed  upon  to  return  to  their  re- 
ipeaive  homes  ;  and  the  c/.ar's  ambalTador  was  artefted 
tipon  his  arrival  at  Lubtc,  and  imprifoued  there  at  the 
<"uit  of  the  Livonians  :  however,  he  made  his  efcape 
ihortly  after  ;  and  the  czai,  though  provoked  to  the 
lad  degree  at  the  behaviour  of  the  Lubeckers,  was  ob- 
liged for  fome  time  to  fufpend  his  refentment. 

The  firfl;  enterprife  of  Bafdovitz  now  was  againft 
the  Taitars  of  Cafan,  who  had  hitherto  been  fuch  for- 
midable enemies.  In  this  he  was  attended  with  great 
fuccefs;  the  whole  territory  was  conquered  in  feven 
years  ;  but  the  capital,  named  alfo  Ciifan,  being  well 
fortified  and  bravely  defended,  made  fuch  refiftance  as 
quite  diilieartened  the  befiegers,  and  made  them  think 
of  abandoning  their  enterprif.-.  Bafilovitz  being  in- 
formed of  this,  hallened  to  ihem  with  a  confiderable 
reinforcement,  endeavoured  to  revive  their  drooping 
courage,  and  exhorted  them  to  pulh  the  fiege  with 
redoubled  vigour.  However,  the  greater  part,  deaf 
to  all  his  remonftranccs,  after  loudly  infifting  upon  a 
peace  with  the  Tartars,  and  leave  to  return  home, 
proceeded  to  mutiny,  and  fell  upon  their  comrades  who 
were  for  continuing  the  war.  Bafilovitz,  alarmed  at 
this  event,  ruihed  in  among  the  combatants,  and  with 
■great  difficulty  parted  them:  but  neither  menaces  nor 
intreaties,  nor  even  a  promiie  of  giving  them  the 
whole  plunder  of  the  city  if  they  took  it,  coidd  prevail 
on  them  to  continue  the  war.  Their  rage  at  laft 
prompted  them  to  threaten  the  life  of  their  fovereign  ; 
who,  to  provide  for  his  own  fafety,  was  obliged  to 
make  the  bed  of  his  way  to  Mofcow  j  and  the  muti- 
naers,  no  longer  regarding  any  command,  inftantly  re- 
turned thither. 

Bafilovitz,  though  juftly  incenfed  ""at  this  infolence, 
took  a  mediod  of  punilliing  it  which  does  honour  to 
his  humanity.  Having  felefted  a  guard  of  20C0  of 
his  bell  troops,  he  ordered  a  great  teall,  to  which  he 
invited  his  principal  nobles  and  officers,  to  each  of 
whom,  according  to  the  Ruffian  cullom,  he  gave  very 
rich  garments.  The  chief  of  the  feditious  were  clo- 
thed in  black  velvet ;  and  after  the  dinner  was  over, 
he  made  a  fpeech  to  the  whole  company,  fetting  forth 
the  behaviour  of  his  troops  before  Cafan,  their  con- 
tempt of  his  commands,  and  their  confpiracy  to  take 
away  his  life:  to  which  he  added,  that  he  was  doubly 
forry  to  find  the  inffigators  of  fuch  vvickedr.efs  among 
thofe  who  were  ffyled,  and  who  ought  to  be,  his  faith- 
ful coiinfellors  ;  and  that  thofe  who  knew  themfelves 
to  be  guilty  of  fuch  atrocious  wickednefs  could  nrt 
do  bitter  than  voluntarily  to  fubmit  themfelves  to  his 
mercy.  Upon  this,  mofl  of  them  immediately  threw 
themfelves  at  his  feet,  and  implored  his  pardon.  Some 
of  the  moft  criminal  were  executed,  but  the  re!l  were 
only  imprifcnid. 
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Immediately  after  this  punifliment  of  the  rebels, 
Bafilovitz  marched  with  a  frefh  army  to  re  invefl  Ca- 
fan betora  the  Tartars  had  time  to  recover  themfelves. 
The  befieged  flill  made  an  obftinate  defence,  and  the 
KuiTians  again  began  to  be  ditpiri'ed  ;  upon  which  the 
czar  ordered  his  pi'ineers  to  undermine  the  walls  of 
the  citadel,  a  pra'flice  then  quite  unknown  to  the  Tar- 
tars. This  work  being  completed,  he  direiflcd  his 
priefts  to  read  a  folemn  mafs  to  the  whole  army,  at 
the  head  of  which  he  afterwards  fpent  fome  time  in 
private  prayer,  and  then  ordered  fire  to  be  fet  to  the 
powder,  which  aited  fo  effeiflually,  that  great  part  of 
the  foundaticH  was  immediately  blown  up,  and  the 
Mufcovites  rufliing  into  the  city,  flaughtercd  all  be- 
fore them  ;  wh'le  the  afloniflied  Tartars,  crowding 
out  at  the  oppofite  gate,  ciolTed  the  river  Calanka,  and 
fled  into  the  forefts.  Among  the  prifoners  taken  on 
this  occation  were  Simeon  king  of  Cafan  with  his  queen  ; 
both  cf  whom  were  fent  to  Mofcow,  where  they  were 
treated  with  the  utmoft  civility  and  lefpedt. 

Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  Bafilovitz  invaded  the 
country  of  Af^racan,  the  capital  of  which  he  foon  re- 
duced ;  after  which  he  prepared  to  revenge  himfelf  on 
the  Livonians  for  their  behaviour  in  flopping  the  Ger- 
man artifts.  John  Bafilovitz  I.  had  concluded  a  truce 
with  this  people  ftr  50  years  ;  which  being  now 
expired,  lodocus  archbilliop  of  Dorpt  and  canon 
of  Munfter  in  Wellphalia,  fenfible  of  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  expofed  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Ruflians, 
requefled  the  czar  to  give  liim  a  prolongation  of  the 
truce.  Bafilovitz  defired  him  to  choofe  whether  he 
would  have  a  truce  lor  five  years  longer,  on  condition 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  his  archbifhopric  fliould  pay 
to  him  the  annnal  tribute  of  a  fifth  part  of  a  ducat  for 
each  perfon,  which  the  people  of  Dorpt  had  formerly 
agreed  to  pay  to  the  grand-dukes  of  Plefkow  ;  or,  for 
20  years,  on  this  farther  condition  that  he  and  the  Li- 
vonians fhould  rebuild  all  the  Ruffian  churches  which 
had  been  demollfhed  in  their  territories  at  the  time  of 
the  reformation,  and  allow  his  fubjeds  the  free  exer- 
cife  of  their  religion.  lodocus  evaded  an  anfwer  as 
long  as  he  could;  but  finding  at  lafl  that  the  affair 
grew  ferious,  he  levied  a  confiderable  fum  from  his 
flibjeas,  and  fled  with  it  to  Munller,  where  he  re- 
figned  his  prebend  and  married  a  w  ife.  His  AiccefTor, 
whofe  name  was  Herman,  and  the  deput'cs  from  Livo- 
nia, accepted  of  the  conditions,  and  fwore  to  obferve 
them  ;  with  this  additional  claufe,  that  the  priefts  of 
the  Romifh  communion  fhould  be  exempted  from  pay- 
ing tribute. 

But  though  the  Livonians  fwore  to  the  obfervation 
of  thef'e  terms,  they  were  at  that  very  time  in  treaty 
with  Guflavus  Vaia,  king  of  Sweden,  to  join  them  in 
attacking  Ruffia.  The  king  of  Sweden  very  readily 
complied  with  their  defires ;  upon  which  Bafilowitz 
invaded  Finland.  Guflavus  advanced  againflhim  with 
a  powerful  army;  but  as  neither  the  Poles  nor  Livo- 
nians gave  him  any  alfiflance,  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  the  czar,  and  foon  after  to  eva- 
cuate the  country.  Finland  was  at  this  time  governed 
by  William  of  Furllenberg  grand-mafler  of  the  Li- 
vonlan  knights,  and  the  archbilliop  of  R'ga,  with  fome 
other  prelates  ;  between  whom  a  quarrel  happened 
about  this  time,  which  foon  facilitated  the  defigns  of 
Bafilovitz  on  the  country.  The  archbilhop,  after  at- 
tempting 
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RyiTia.     tempting  to  fet  himrelf  above  the  grsnJ-maOer  even  in  oppnfition.     At  latl,  Gothard  Kettler,  jrard-mailcr  of     il"flii 
'-"'^'''•^  civil  affairs,  and  to  perlecute  tho  e  who  adhered  to  the  the  knights  of  Livoni;i,  intreated  Chriilian  III.  Icin;^  of  '•^'^"'^'^ 
contelTi.in   of  Augfbiirg,  chofe  ioT  his  coadjutor  in  the  Denmark  to  take   Riga,    Revel,  and  the  countries  of 
archbilhopric  of  Riya  Chriftopher   duke   of  Mcciclen-  GarnbnJ,  Wiriland,  and  Eflhonia,  under  his  protec- 
burg.      Frcm  the  abilities  and  haughty  temper  of  this  tion  ;  but  tlie  advanced  age  of  Lhat  monarch,  tiie  di- 
lord,  the  Livonian  knights  apprehended  that  they  had  Uarce  rf  the  places,  and  the  want  of  fufficient  power  to 
reafon  to  tear  the  fame  late  which  had  befallen  the  Teu-  withftand  fo  potent  an  adverfary,  made  him  decline  the 
tonic  iirder  in  PrulFia  ;  and  the  Itep  itfelf  was  befides,  offer.     However,  he  affiiled  them  with  fome  money  and 
unprecedented,  and  contrary  to  the  eilablillied  laws  of  powder,  of  which  they  11  od  greatly  in  need.     Havin'r 
the    country.      Thc-fe  difcontents  were  heightened  by  then  applied,  without  fuccefs,  fiill  to  the  emperor  of 
letters  faid  to  be  intercepted  from  the  archbilhop  to  his  Germany,  and  then  to  the  court  of  Sweden,   Ktttler 
brother  Albert  duke  c  f  Pruflia,  inviting  this  lail   to-  put  himfelf  under  the  proteflion  of  the  Poles,  who  had 
tally  to  fuppref»   the  order  of  Livonian   knights,  and  hitherto  been  fuch  formidable  enemies  to  the  Ruffians, 
to  fecuLirize  theii- pyiTedions,  efpeciady  in  Finland;  fo  In  the  mean  time  the  latter  purfued   their  conquefts  ; 
that  an  open  war  broke  out  among  the  contending  par-  they  took  the  city  of  Marienburg,  laid  walle  the  dlftriA 
tie?,  and  the  aichbilhop  was  feized  and  made  pnloncr  of  Riga,  deftroyed  Garnland.and  penetrp.ted  totheve- 
He  was  however,  foen  releafed  through  the  mediation  ry  gates  of  Revel.     Felin,  in  which  was  the  beft  artil- 
01  the  emperor  ot  Germany  and  other  potentates,  back-  lery  of  the  whole  country,  became   theirs  by  the  trea- 
ed    by  the    powerful  preparations  of  the  Pruffian,  to  chery  of  its  garrifon  ;  and  here  William  of  Furftenberg 
avenge  his  caufe  ;  but  in  the  rr.ean  time,  the  Itrength  the  old  granj-malkr  was  taken,  and  ended  his  days  in 
of  their  country  being  totally  exhaulled,  the  Livonians  a   prifon  at  Mr,fcow.     The   didrafted  fituaticn  of  the 
were  obliged,  inftead  tf  preparing  for  war,  to  fue  to  die  Livonian  aifairs  now  induced  die  bilhop  of  Oefel  to  fell 
Czar  fcr  peace.       Balilovitz  replied,  that  he  did  not  his  bilhopric  to  Ferdinand  king  of  Denmark,  who  ex- 
believe  their  intentions  to  be  lincere  while  they   kept  changed  it  wi'h  his  brother  Magnus  for  a  part  of  Hol- 
6coo  Germans  in   pay;  and  therefore,  if  they  meant  ftein.     The  dillriL=)s  of  Revel  ar.d  Efthonia  put  them-         41 
to  treat  of  peace,  they  muit  begin  with  difmiliing  thefe  felves  under  the  protedion  of  Sweden  ;  and  then  the  Theorder 
troops.     The  Livonians,  having  no  longer  any  power  grand-mailer,  finding  himfelf  deferted  on  all  fides,  lup- ^f,  tn^^^h',^ 
;,3        to  refill,  did  as  they  were  ordered  ;  but  it  availed  them  prelfed  the  order   of  which  he  was  the  chief,  and  ac-  r"pprcL(''. 
I.ivoiiia  ra- nodiing.     In   1558  an  army  of  ioo,coo  Ruffians  en-  cepted  of  the  duchy  of  Courland,  which  he  held  as  a 
vaped  by     fQred  tae  dillrict  of  Dorpt,  and  laid  every  tiling  wafte  fief  of  the  crown  of  Poland. 

flans?""'      '^'^'"'■^    ''^^"^  "'"'^  ''''^  '"^"^  ihockiug  cruelty.      After        The  Czar  faw  with  pteafure  the  divifiin  of  Livonia 

this   they  entered  tiie  teriitones  of   Riga,  where  they  between  the  Swedes  and  Poles,  which,  he  rightly  judged, 

behaved  with  equal  inhumanity  ;   and  having  at    lalt  would  produce  quarrels  between  the  two  nations  and 

fatiated  themfelvss  with  blood  and  treafurc,  they  re-  thus    give  him  the  fiirer  opportunity    of   feizing  the 

tired  with  an  imrnenfe  booty  and  a  great  number  of  whole  to  himfelf.     Accordingly,  in    ij'iA,  the  Svvedes 

39        pnfoners.  offered  him  their  affiilance  againft  the  Poles  ;  but  he, 

'^'^'/r'7"        ■^'^^  Livonians  now  thoroughly  convinced  of  their  judging  himfelf  to  be  fufficiendy  llrong  without  them, 
"or'pea^e     °^"  '°'^J'   "^  eipofing  dieml'eives  to  the  refentment  of  attacked  the  Poles  with  his  o^vn  forces,  and  was  twice 

but  the  '    tl'e  exalper.ited   Rudians,  fent  ambaffadors  to  fue  for  defeated,  which  checked  his  faither  operations  in  Li- 

trcatvis      peace  in  good  earnell.     Thele  offered  the  Czar  a  pre-  vonia.     In   1569  he  entered  into  a  treaty  of  commerce  a  trl-etr 

broken  ofT.  lent  of  30,000  ducats,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  grant  with    England,  captain  Richard  Chancellor  having  a  berwceii 

tbeir  nation  a  t:  uce  tor  four  months,  during  which  they  fhort  time  before  difcovered  a  palfige  to  Archangel  in  KulTn  ani 

returned  home  to  get  the  money.     But  in  this  interval  Ruffia   through   the   White  Sea,  by  which  that  empire  E'-g'*"'^' 

the  Livonian  governor  of  the  city  of  Nerva,  out  of  an  was  likely  to  be  fjpplied  with   foreign  goods,  without 

idle  frolic,  tired  fome  cannon  agaiiill   Ivanogorod    or  die  affiilance  either  of  Poland  or  Livonia.      To    the 

Ruffian  Nerva,  lituated  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  ri-  difcoverers  of  this  new  palTage  Bafilovitz  granted  ma- 

ver,  and  killed  Icveral  of  the  Czar's  fubjects  who  were  ny  excluiive  piivilei;es  ;  and  after  the  death  of  queen 

Hifembled  in  an  open  place  quite  unarmed.      The  Ruf-  Mary    renewed    the    alliance    with  queen    Elizabeth, 

fians,  out  of  regard  to  the  tiuce,  did  not  even  attempt  and  which  has  been    continued    without    interruption 

to  make  reprifals  ;  but  immediately   acquainted  Bafilo-  ever  fince.  4j 

viiz  with  what  had  happened:  v.hich  lb  incenfed  the        In  the  mean  time,  however,  a  prodigious  army  of-^''^*"'"/ 

Czar,  that  when  the  Livonian  ambaliad  jrs  arrived,  he  Turks  and  Tartars  entered  Mufcovy,  with  a  defign  to  "^"^  .^J'.'^'" 
told  them,  he  looked  upon  their  nation  to  be  a  fet  of  fubdue  the  whole  country.     But  Zercbrin-v,  the  Czar's  tartcutolF. 

perjured  wretches,  who  had  renounced  all  honelly  ;  tjiat  general,  having  attacked  them  in  a  defile,  put  them  to 

they   might  go  back  with  their  money  and  propofals,  flight  with  confideiable  flaughter.     Then  tliey  retired 

and    let  their  countrymen  know   that    his    vengeance  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  where  they  expecled 

.     ^''        would  ibcn  overtake  them.  a  confiderable  reinforcement ;  but  being  clofely  purfiiei 

vaeed'a  ffl      ^^^  ambaliadors  were  fcarce  arrived  in  Livonia,  when  by  ihe  Ruffians  and  Tartars  in  alliance  with  them,  they 

fond  time.   ^"  army  of  300,000  Ruffians  entered  the  dillrict  of  Ner-  were  again  defeated  and  forced  to  fly  towards  Azov  on 

va,  under  tlie  command  of  Peter  Sifegaledr'i,  who  had  the  Black  Se:i.     But  when  they  came  there,  they  found 

been  a  famous  pirate  in  the  Euxine  lea.     He  took  the  the  city  alnioll  entirely  ruined  by  the  blowing  up  of  a 

city  of  Nerva  in  nine  days,  and  very  fpe-dily  made  lini-  powder  magazine.     'J'he   Ruffians  then  attacked   their 

felt  mailer  of  Dorpr,  wheie  he  found  in;nicnfe  trealbres.  (hips  there,   took  Ibme,  and  funk  the    reft;  by    whicii 

Several  other  garrilon"-,  terrified  by  the  approach  of  fuch  means  almoft  the  whole  army  perifhed  with  hunger  or 

numbers,  quitted  their  pods  ;  fo  that  the  Ruthans  be-  the  fword  of  the  enemy. 

can:e  maflers  of  a  great  part  of  Livonia  alniofl  \siihout       From  this  lime  the  empire  of  RuQia  became  fo  for- 
Vol.  XVI.  4  B  midable 
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miJ.ible,  tluit  none  of  the  neiglibourin^;  n;u!ons  could    caufcd  him  alfo  to  be  murdered  left  he  (liould  divulge 
hope  to  make  a  total  conquelt  ot   it.     The   Poles   and    the  fecret.     In   1597   the    Czar  hlmfelf  w.is  taken  ill 
Swedes  indeed  continued  to  be  very  formidable  enemies  ;    and  died,  not  without  great  fufpicion  of  his  being   poi- 
and,  by  the  iniligalion  of  the  former,  the  Crim  Tartars,    foned  by  Gudenov  ;  ot  which  indeed   the  Czarina  was 
in  157 1,  a2;aln  invaded   the  country  with  an  army  of    fo  well  convinced,  that  (he  would    never    afterwards 
70,oco  men.       The  Rufljans,  who  might  have  prevent-    fpeak  to  her  brother. 
ed  their  palling  the  Volga,  retired  before  them  till  they        With   Theodore  ended  the  line  of  Ruric,  who  had  Estmaios 
came  within  18  miles  of  the  city  of  Mofcow,  where  they    governed   the   empire    of    Ruflla  for  upwards  of  700  ^fl^u^j^"*^ 
were  totally  defeated.     The  Czar  no  fooner  heard  this    years.      Boris,  who  in  reality  was   poifelfed  of  all  the 
news  than  he  retired  with  his  mod  valuable  eifefts  to  a    power,  and   would  indeed  have  fuffered  nobody  elfe  to 
well-fortified  cloyfter  ;  upon  which  the  Taitars  entered    reign,  artfully  pretended  to  be  unwilling  to  accept  the 
the  city,  phuiderad  it,  and  fet  fire  to  feveral  churches,    crown,   till  compelled  to  it    by  the  intreaties    of    the 
A  violent  llorm  which  happened  at  the  fame  time  foon    people  ;  and  even  then  he  puL  the  acceptance  of  it  on 
fprcad  the  flames  all  over  the  city  ;  which  was   entirely    the  iifue  of  an  expedition  which  he  was   about  to  un- 
reduced to  aihes  in  fix  hours,  though  its  circumference    dertake  againft  the  Tartars.     The  truth  of  the  matter, 
was  upwards  of  40  miles.     The  fire  likev.-ife  communi-    however,  was,  that   no  Tartar  army  was  in  the  field, 
cated  itfelf  to  a  powder-magazine  at  fome  diftance  from    nor  had  Boris  any  intention  of  invading  that  country  ; 
the  city  ;  by  which  accident  upwards  of  50  rods  of  the    but  by  this  pretence  he  affembled  an   army  of  500,000 
city  wall,  with  all  the  buildings  upon  it,   were  deftioy-    men,  which  he  thought  the  mofl   efFeiflual    method  of 
ed  ;  and,  according  to  the  beil   hiftorians,  upwards  of   fecuring  himfelf  in  his  new  dignity.     In  1600  he  con- 
120,000  citizens  were  burnt  or  buried  in  the  ruins,  be-    eluded  a  peace  with  the  Poles,  but  refolved  to  continue 
Jides  women,  children,  and  foreigners.       The   caftle,    the  war  againll  the  Swedes  ;  however,  being  difappoint- 
however,  v/hich   was    ifrongly  fortified,  could  not  be    ed  in  fome  of  his  attempts  againft  that  nation,  he  enter- 
taken  ;  and  the  Tartars  hearing  that  a  formidable  army    ed  into  an  alliance  with  the  Swedilh  monarch,  and  even 
■^'as  coming  againft  them  under  the  command  of  Mag-    propofed  a  match  between  the   king's  brother  and  his  g 

nus  duke  of  Holftein,  whom  Bafilovitz  had  made  king    dauijhter.     But  while  thefe  things  were  in  agitation.  Dreadful 
of  Livonia,  thought  proper  to  retire.     The  war,  never-    the  city  of  Mofcow  was  defolated  by  one  of  the  moft  famine  at 
thelefs,  continued  with  the  Poles  and  Swedes  ;  and  the    dreadful  famines  recorded  in  hiftory.     Thoufands  of  Mofcow. 
Czar   being  defeated  by  the  latter  after  fome  trifling    people  lay  dead  in  the  ftreels  and  highways,  with  their 
fuccefs,  was  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  fuing  for  peace,    mouths  full  of  hay,  rtraw,  or  even  the  moft  filthy  things 
But  the  negociations  being  fomehow  or  other  broken    which  they  had  been  attempting  to  eat.     In  many  houfes 
war  was  renewed  with  the    greateft    vigour,    the  fatteft  perfon  was  killed  in  order  to    ferve  for  food 

to  the  reft.  Parents  were  faid  to  have  eaten  their  chil- 
dren, and  children  their  parents,  or  to  have  fold  them  to 
buy  bread.  One  author  (Petrius)  fays,  that  he  himfelf 
faw  a  woman  bite  feveral  pieces  out  of  a  child's  arm  as 
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The  Livonians,  Poles,  and  Swedes,  having  united  in  a 
league  together  againft  the  Ruflian;,  gained  great  ad- 
vantages over  them  ;  and,  in  1579,  Stephen  Battori, 
who  was  then  raifed  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  levied  an 


army  expref  ly  with  a  defign  of  inv.iding  Ruffia,  and  of    flie  was  carrying  it  along  ;  and  captain  Margaret  relates, 
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regaining  all  that  Poland  had  formerly  claimed,  which 
indeed  was  little  lefs  than  the  whole  empire.  As  the 
Poles  underftood  the  art  of  v/ar  much  better  than  the 
Ruflians,  Bafilovi'z  found  his  undifciplined  multitudes 
unable  to  cope  with  the  regular  forces  of  his  enemies  : 
and  their  conquefts  were  fo  rapid,  that  he  was  foon 
obliged  to  fue  for  peace :  which,  however,  was  not 
granted  ;  and  it  is  poffible  that  the  number  of  enemies 
which  now  attacked  Ruflla  might  have  overcome  the 
empire  entirely,  had  not  the  allies  grown  jealous  of  each 
ctlier  ;  the  confequtnce  of  which  v.-as,  that  in  1582  a 
peace  was  concluded  with  the  Poles,  in  which  the  Swedes 
were  not  compreliended.  However,  the  Swedes  find- 
ing themfelves  unable  »o  effect  any  thing  of  moment  after 
the  defer t ion  of  tli  ir  Hies,  weielain  to  conclude  a  truce; 
ihortly  af;er  which  the  Czar,  having  been  worfted  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Ta.  tars  died  in  the  year  1584. 

This  great  prince  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Theo- 
dore Ivanovitz  ;  a  man  of  fach  weak  underftandrng, 
that  he  was  totally  unfit  fir  government.  Under  him, 
therefore,  the  RuflTian  affairs  fell  into  confufion  ;  and 
Boris  Gudenov,  a  nobleman  whofc  After  Theodore 
had  m-irricd,  found  means  to  affiime  all  the  authority. 
At  lad,  unable  to  bear  even  ihc:  name  of  a  fuperior,  he 
refolved  to  ufurp  the  throne.  For  this  purpofe  he 
caul'ed  the  Czar's  brother  D-'metrius,  at  that  time  only 
nine  years  of  age,  to  be  alfafllnated  ;  and  afterwards, 
kaov/ing  that  no  truft  could  be  put  in  an  afTaffin,  he 


that  four  women  having  ordered  a  peafant  to  come  to 
one  of  their  houfes,  under  pretence  of  paying  him  for 
fome  wood,  killed  and  eat  up  both  him  and  his  horfe. 
This  dreadful  calamity  Lifted  three  years,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  the  means  which  Boris  could  ufe  to  alleviate  it ; 
and  in  this  time  upwards  of  500,000  people  periflied  in 
the  city. 

In  1604  a  young  man  appeared,  who  pretended  to 
be  Demetrius,  whom  Boris  had  caufed  to  be  murdered, 
as  we  have  already  feen.  Being  fupported  by  the  Poles, 
he  proved  very  troublefome  to  Boris  all  liis  lifetime  ; 
and  after  his  death  deprived  Theodore  BorilTovitz,  the 
new  Czar,  ot  the  empire  ;  after  which  he  afcended  the 
throne  hmifelf,  and  married  a  Polifh  princefs.  How- 
ever, he  held  the  empire  but  a  fliort  time,  being  killed 
in  an  inluri  eiflion  of  hi^  fubjciffs ;  and  the  unhappy  Cza- 
rina  was  fent  prifoner  to  Jaroflaw. 

After  the  death  of  Demetrius,  Zuflti,  who  had  ccn- 
fpired  againft  him,  was  chofen  Czar  ;  but  rebellions  con- 
tinually taking  place,  and  the  emp're  being  perpetually 
haraded  by  the  Poles  and  Swedes,  in  1610  Zufki  was  .- 

depofed,  and  Uladiflau.s  fon  of  Sig  fmund   king  of  Po-  Uladiflau* 
land  was  eleiJled.     However,  the  Poles  reprefenting  to  the  king 
Sigifmund,  that  it  wopld  be  more  plorioiis  for  him  to  of  Poland* 
be  the  conqueror  of  RulFn,  tLan  only  the  father  of  its  ^ij"  '^'":^"* 
fovereign,  he  carried  on  t!ic  war  witii  fuch  fuiy,   that 
tlie  Ruflians  in  defpair  lell  upon  the  Poles,  who  refldcd 
in  great  numbers  at  Mofcow.     The  Poles  being  well 
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armed  and  moftly  foldiers,  had  greatly  the  advantage; 
however,  they  were  on  the  point  ot  being  oppreired  by 
numbers,  when  they  fell  upon  the  moll  cruel  method 
of  enfuring  their  fuccefs  th-,it  could  be  devifed.  This 
was  by  fetting  fire  to  the  city  in  fcveral  places  ;  and 
while  the  dillrelfed  RuQians  ran  to  fave  tlieir  familie!;, 
th.'  Poles  fell  upon  them  fvvord  in  hand.  In  this  con- 
fufion  upwards  of  loo,oco  people  peiifhed  ;  but  tlie 
event  was,  that  the  Poles  were  finally  driven  out,  and 
loll  all  footing  in  Rudia. 

The  expuW'ion  cf  tlie  Pules  was  fucceeded  by  tlie 
eledlion  of  Theodorovitz  R -manov,  a  young  noble- 
man of  17  years  of  age,  whofe  pollerity,  till  the  accef- 
fion  of  the  prefc;nt  Empr«fs,  ci  ntinued  to  enjoy  the  fo- 
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quence  was,  that  difputes  arofe  from  them  r.botit  the 
right  of  guarding  certain  diilriifls,  and  law-fiiits  \\ere 
necelfary  to  fettle  th-'ir  refpeiflive  claims.  Thefe  were 
tedious  and  intricate.  One  claimant  (howed  the  order 
of  the  court,  ilfued  a  century  or  two  back,  to  his  an- 
cellor  for  the  marching  of  his  men,  as  a  piocf  that  the 
right  was  tlun  in  his  family.  His  opponent  proved, 
that  his  ancellorchad  been  the  real  lords  of  the  marches  ; 
but  that,  on  account  of  their  negligence,  the  court  had 
ilfued  an  emmanoy  ulafe  to  the  other,  only  at  that  par- 
ticular period.  The  emperor  ordered  all  the  family  ar- 
chives to  be  brought  to  Mofcow,  and  all  documents  on 
both  fides  to  be  collected.  A  time  was  fet  for  the 
examination;  a  fine  wooden  court-houfe  was  built i 
vereignty.     He  died  iu  1646,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his    every  paper  was  lodged  under  a  good  guard  ;  the  day 
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fon  Alexis;  whofe  reign  was  a  continued  fcene  of  tu- 
mult and  confufion,  being  haraffed  on  all  fides  by  ex- 
ternal en;n)ie5,  and  having  his  empire  perpetually  dif- 
lurbed  by  internal  comnintiors. 

The  fources  of  thefe  commotions  weic  found  in 
the  multiplicity  and  inconfiilency  of  the  laws  at  that 
period,  and  in  the  jarring  claims  of  the  nobles  on  the 
borders.  An  emamy  ukafe,  or  perfonal  order,  which 
is  an  edift  of  tlie  fnvereign,  figned  with  his  own  hand, 
is  the  only  law  of  RulTia.  Thefe  edicts  are  as  various 
as  the  opinions,  prejudices,  padions,  or  whims  of  men  ; 
and  in  the  days  of  Alexis,  they  produced  endlefs  con- 
tentions. To  remedy  this  evil,  he  made  a  felecftion, 
from  all  the  edicts  of  his  predectflbrs,  of  fuch  as  had 
been  familiarly  current  for  a  hundred  years  ;  prefumiiig 


was  appointed  when  the  court  ihould  be  opened  and 
the  claims  heard  ;  but  that  morning  the  houfc,  wilh 
all  its  contents,  was  in  two  hours  confumed  by  fire. 
The  emperor  then  fiiid,  "  Gentlemen,  henceforward 
your  ranks,  your  privileges,  and  your  courts,  are  the 
nation's,  and  the  nation  will  guard  itfelf.  Your  ar- 
chives are  unfortunately  loft,  but  thofe  of  the  nation 
remain.  I  am  the  keeper,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  ad- 
minifter  juliice  for  all  and  to  all.  Your  ranks  are  not 
private,  but  national ;  attached  to  the  fervices  you  are 
a<5tually  performing.  Henceforward  Colonel  Buturlin 
(a  private  gentleman)  ranks  before  Captain  Viazemiky 
(an  old  prince)." 

This    conllitution,  which     eftabliflied  the  different  AlexiJi 
ranks  of  RuiTia  as    they    remain    to   this  day,   is    by  conflitu- 
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country  is  conGdered,  mull  be  allowed  to  have  been  remains 
a  great  and  a  good  man.     He  died  in   1676,  and  was  Ruffia. 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Theodore  Alexiovitz  ;  who  after 
an  excellent  reign,  during  the  whole  of  which  he  ex- 
erted himfelf  to  the  utmoft  for  the  good  of  his  fubje(5ts, 
died  in    16S2,  having  appointed  his  brother  Peter 
commonly  called  PiUr  the  Great,  his  fuccelFor.     See  of  I'eter 
Peter  1.  the  Great. 

Theodore  had  another  brother  named  John ;  but  as 
he  was  fubjeiS  to  the  falling-ficknefs,  the  Czar  had  pre. 
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that  thofe  either  were  founded  in  natural  juliice,  or  du-    Voltaire  afcribed  to  Peter:    but   it   was   the  work  of""'""'* 

ring  fo  long  a  currency  had  formed  tlie  m'nds  of  the    Alexis ;  who,  when    the  fituation   of  himfelf  and  his  ",,']f.''ft'." 

people  to  confider  them  as  jull.     This  digeft,  which  he 

declared  to  be  the  common  law  of  Ruffia,  and  which  is 

prefaced  by  a  fort  of  inllitute,  is  the  llai-idard  law-book 

at  this  day  known  by  the  title  ofthe  Ulogenie  or  SshSion; 

and   all  edicts  prior  to  it  were  declared  to  be  obfolete. 

He  foon  made  his  novella,  however  more  bulky  than  die 

Ulogenie  ;  and  the  additions  by  his  fuccelFors  are  beyond 

enumeration.     This  was  undoubtedly  a  great  and  ufe- 

ful  work  ;  but  Alexis  performed  another  ftill  greater. 

Though  there  are  many  courts  of  judicature  in  this 
■widely  extended  enpire,  the  emperor  has  always  been    ferred  Peter,  though  very  young,  to  the  fuccelfion.    But 
lord  paramount,  and  could  take  a  caufe  from  any  court    through  the  intrigues,  of  the  princefs  Sophia,  fifter  to 
immediately  before  himfelf.     But  as  feveral  of  the  old    Theodore,  a  ftrong  party  was  formed  in  favour  of  John; 
nobles  had  the  remainsof  principalities  in  their  families,    and  foon  after  both  John  and  Peter  were  proclaimed 
and  held  their  own  court?,  the  fovereingn  or  his  minif-    fovereigns  of  Ruffia  under  the  adminiftration  of  Sophia 
ters,  at  a  diftance  up  the  couutry,  frequently  found  it    herfelf,  who  was  declared  regent.     However,  this  admi- 
diflicult  to  bring  a  culprit  out  of  one  of  thefe  heredita-    niftration  did  not  continue  long  ;  for  the  princefs  regent 
ry  feudal  jurifdictions,  and  try  him  by  the  laws  ofthe    having  confpired  againft  Peter,  and  having  the  miifor- 
empire.     'I'his  was  a  very  difagreeable  limitation  of  im-    tune  to  be  difcovered,  was  confined  for  life  in  a  convent, 
pcrial  power;  and  the  morefo,  that  fome  families  claim- 
ed even  a  right  to  rcpledge.     A  lucky  opportunity  of- 
fered of  fettling  this  difpute ;  and  Alexis  embraced  it 
with  great  ability. 

Some  families  on  the  old  frontiers  were  taxed  with 


From  this  time  alio  John  continued  to  be  only  a  nomi- 
nal fovereign  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1 696, 
Peter  continuing  to  engrofs  all  the  power. 

It  is  to  this  emperor  that  Ruffia  is  univerfally  al- 
lowed to  owe  the  whole  of  her  prcfent  greatnefs.  The 
their  defence,  for  which  they  were  obliged  to  keep  re-  private  charafter  of  Peter  himfelf  feems  to  have  been  ,jr 
giments  on  foot;  and  as  they  were  but  Icantily  indem-  but  very  indifferent.  Though  he  had  been  married  in 
nified  by  the  (late,  it  fometirr.cs  required  the  exertion  his  eighteenth  year  to  a  young  and  beautiful  princefs, 
of  authority  to  make  them  keep  up  their  levies.  When  he  was  not  fufficiently  reftrained  by  the  folcinn  ties  of 
the  frontiers,  by  the  conqueft  of  Cafan,  were  far  extend-  wedlock  ;  and  he  was  befides  fo  much  addicted  to  feaft- 
ed,  thofe  gentleman  found  the  regiments  no  longer  bur-  ing  and  drnnkennef?,  the  prevailing  vice  cf  his  country, 
denfome,  becaufe  by  ilie  help  of  falfe  mullers,  the  that  nobody  could  have  imagined  him  capable  of  effeift- 
former  fcanty  allowance  much  more  tlian  leimburfcd  ing  the  reformation  upon  his  fubjedls  which  he  aifluallv 
them  for  the  expence  of  tbe  eftablilliment.    The  confe-   accompliflicd.    In  fpite  of  all  difadvaotages,  however, 
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lie  applied  liircfclf  to  the  military  art  and  to  civil  go- 
vernjiient.  He  lud  alfo  a  very  (ingular  natural  defeft, 
which,  had  it  not  been  conquered,  would  have  render- 
ed him  for  ever  incapaWe  of  accomplilhing  what  he  af- 
terwards did.  This  was  a  vehement  dread  of  water ; 
which  is  thus  accounted  for.  When  he  was  about  five 
years  ot  age,  his  mother  went  with  him  in  a  coach,  in 
the  fpring  feafon  ;  and  palung  over  a  dam  where  there 
was  a  confiderable  water-fall,  whiUl  he  lay  afltep  in  her 
lap,  he  was  fo  fuddenly  awai<cd  and  frightened  by  the 
juAing  of  the  water,  that  it  brought  a  fever  upon  him ; 
and  after  his  recovery  he  retained  fuch  a  dread  of  that 
element,  tliat  he  could  not  bear  to  fee  any  fianding  wa- 
ter, much  lefs  to  hear  a  running  ftream.  This  averfion, 
however,  he  conquered  by  jumpi.ig  into  water  ;  and 
akterwards  became  very  fond  of  that  element. 

Being  afiiamed  of  the  ignorance  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up,  he  learned  almolt  of  himfelf,  and 
without  a  matter,  enough  of  the  High  and  Low  Dutch 
linguages  to  fpeak  and  write  intelligibly  in  both.  He 
looked  upon  the  Germans  and  Hollanders  as  the  mult 
(ivilized  nations  ;  becaufe  the  former  had  already  ereifl- 
td  fome  of  tliole  arts  and  manuf.iiftures  in  Mofcow, 
\i.'hith  he  was  defirous  of  fpreading  throughout  his  em- 
jiire  ;  and  the  laUer  excelled  in  the  art  of  navigation, 
vhich  he  confidered  as  more  neceiiary  than  any  other. 
Daring  the  adniiniftra:ion  of  the  pricefs  Sophia,  he 
had  f>^)rmed  a  defijn  of  eftablifhing  a  maritime  power  in 
lluflld  ;  which  he  accomplilhed  by  the  means  which  we 
have  recorded  in  his  life. 

Having  reformed  his  army,  and  introduced  new  dif- 
cipline  among  them,  he  led  his  troops  again  ft  the  Turks ; 
from  whom,  in  1696,  he  took  the  fortrefs  of  Azov, 
and  had  the  fatisfadlion  to  fee  his  fleet  defeat  that  of 
the  enemy.  On  his  return  to  Mofcow  were  ftruck  the 
firft  medals  which  had  ever  appeared  in  Ruflia.  The 
legend  was,  "  Peter  the  first,  the  atigujl  emperor  of 
Rujfia."  On  the  reveife  was  Azov,  with  ihefe  words, 
Vi&or'wus  byjire  and  iVLitcr.  Notwitllftanding  this  fuc- 
cefs,  however,  Peter  w^s  very  much  chagrined  at  ha- 
ving his  fliips  all  built  by  foreigners ;  having  befides  as 
great  an  inclination  to  have  an  harbour  on  the  Baltic  as 
on  the  Euxinc  Sea.  Th':fe  confidcrations  determined 
him  to  fend  fome  of  the  young  nf/bility  of  his  empire 
into  foreign  countries,  V  here  they  miglit  inicrove.  In 
J697  he  fenl  Go  young  Riiilians  int..  Italy  ;  moft  of 
them  to  Venice,  and  the  reft  of  Leghorn,  in  order  to 
k-atn  the  method  of  conftrufling  tlieir  galleys.  Forty 
wore  were  Tent  out  by  his  direflion  for  Holland,  with 
an  intent  to  inftruft  tliensfclves  in  tl;e  art  of  building 
2nd  working  l.irge  fhips  :  others  were  app  minted  for 
Germany,  to  feive  in  the  land-forces,  and  to  learn 
the  military  difci,iline  of  that  nation.  At  laft  he  re- 
folved  to  travel  thr  >ngh  dlll'ereut  countries  in  perfon, 
that  he  might  have  th.'  opportunity  of  profitinu;  by  his 
own  I  bfervalion  and  experience.  Ot  this  journey  we 
1  av^  given  a  fliort  account  elfewhere  ;  and  fhall  here 
cr.ly  add,  that  in  executing  his  great  defi^n,  he  lived 
and  w  .;ked  like  a  common  carpenter.  He  labouied 
hard  at  tlie  forges,  rnpe-yards,  and  at  the  feveral  mills 
lor  the  fawingof  timber,  manufacfiuring  of  paper,  wire- 
drawing, &c.  In  acquiring  the  art  of  a  carpenter,  he 
heg  in  wih  purchafing  a  boat,  to  which  he  made  a 
ir,,'t  himfeir,  and  by  d.grcos  Le  executed  every  part  of 
Uic  coiiftiuflL-n  of  a  fliip.. 


Befides  this,  Peter  frequently  went  from  Sweden  to      UulTij. 
Amfterdam,  where  he  attended  the  leiflures  of  the  eels-  *'""'^'''*~' 
brated  Ruyfeh  on  anatomy.     He  alfo  attended  the  lec- 
tures of  burgomalter  Witfen  on    natural    philofophy. 
From  this  place  he  went  for  a  few  days  to  Utrecht, 
in  order  to  pay  a  vifit  to  King  William  III.  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  on  his  return  fent  to  Archangel  a  60  gun 
Ihip,  in  the  building  of  which  he  had  affifted  with  his 
own  hands.     In  1698  he  went  over  to  England,  where 
he  employed  himfelf  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  had  done 
in  Holland.     Here   he  perfeded  himfelf  in  the  art  of 
{hip  building  ;  and  having  engaged  a  great  number  of        gj 
artificers,  he  returned  with  them  to    Holland  ;   from  Is  oMiueJ 
whence  he  fet  out  for  Vienna,  where  he  paid  a  vifit  to  by  a  rebel- 
the  emperor  j  and  was  on  the  point  of  fetting  out  for  Ve-  ''""  '"  ■'c- 

nice  to  finifli  his  improvements,  when  he  was  informed  '""^^  ',°     . 
r  1     11-         1,      ■         L      1  •      1  •       I        •    •  own  douu- 

ot  a  rebellK-n  having  broken  out  in  his  Gom:nions.  „iQ,|5 
This  was  occafioned  by  the  fuperltition  and  obftinacy 
of  the  Ruffians,  who  having  an  almoft  invincible  attach- 
ment to  their  old  ignorance  and  barbarifm,  had  refolve  J 
to  dethrone  the  Czar  on  account  of  his  innovations. 
But  Peter  arriviiig  unexpeiftedly  at  Mofcow,  quickly 
put  an  end  to  their  machinations,  and  took  a  moft  fe-  , 

vere  revenge  on  thofe  who  had  been  guilty.     Haying  His  war- 
then  made  great  reformations  in  every  part  of  his  em-  with  Swe- 
pire,  in  1700  he  entered  into  a  league  with  the  kings  dtn. 
of  Denmark  and  Poland  againft  Charles  XII.  of  Swe- 
den.    The  particulars  of  this  famous  war  are  related 
under  the  article  Sweden.      Here  we  fliall  only  obferve, 
that,  from  the  conclufion    of  this  war,  Sweden  ceafed 
not  only  to  be  a  formidable  enemy  to  Ruffia,  but  even 
loft  its  political  confequence  in  a  great  meafure  altoge- 
ther. . 

Peter  applied  himfelf  to  the  cultivation  of  commerce.  Hi?  affidu- 
arts,  and  fciences,  with  equal  affiduity  as  to  the  purfuits  ousl'iiintof 
of  war  ;  and  he  made   fuch  acquifitions   of  dominion  inijirovc- 
even  in  Europe  itfelf,   that  he  may  be  fiij,   at  the  time  ""^"t- 
of  his  death,  to  have  been  the  moft  powerful  prince  of 
his  age.     He  was  unfortunate  in  the  Czarovitz  his  el- 
deft    fon,    whom  he  contrived  to  get    rid  of   by  the 
forms  of  juftice  (fee  Peter  I.  note  b),  and  then  order-         g. 
ed   his   wife  Catharine  to  be  crowned  with  the  fame  He  fettles 
magnificent  ceremonies  as  if  (lie  had  been  a  Greek  en;-  the  rrown 
piefs,  and  to  be  rceognifed  as  his  flicceifor  ;  which  llie  "."  ^'-  *'^* 
accordingly  was,  and  mounted  the  Rufiian  throne  upon  J  *'"'''"'^ 
the  deceale  of  her  hufband.     She  died,  after  a  glorious 
reign,  in  1727,  and  w;is  fucceeded   by  Peter  II.  a  mi- 
nor, fon  to  the  C/.arovitz.     Many  domellic  revolutions 
happened  in  Ruftla  during  the  fhc.rt  reign  of  this  prince  ; 
but  none  vxas  mere  remarkable  than  the  dilgr.ice  and 
exile  of  Prince  MeniikofF,  the  favourite  general  in  the 
two  late  reigns,  and  efteemed  the  richeft  fubjcd  in  Eu- 
rope.    Peter  died  of  the  fmall  pox  in  1740.  g, 

Notwitliftanding  the  defpotifm  of  Peter  the    Great  Anne  tl«- 
and  his  wife,  the  Ruffian  fenate  and  ni.bility,  upon  die  di^ibof 
death  of  Peter  II.  ventured  to  fet  afide  the  order  of '""'■'"'"' 


fucceflion  which  they  had  eftdblillied.  The  male  iffui 
of  Peter  was  now  extinguilhed  ;  and  the  duke  of  Hol- 
ftein,  fin  to  his  eldeft  dauahtcr,  was  by  the  deltinaMon 
of  the  late  emprefs  intitl.d  to  the  croun:  but  the  Ruf- 
fians, for  political  reafons,  filled  their  throne  with  Anne 
duchefs  of  Courland,  fecond  daughter  to  John,  Pel'i's 
eldtft  brother  ;  though  her  eldeft  fiftcr  the  ducheis  of 
Mecklenburgh  was  ali'e.  Her  reign  was  extremely 
profperous  j  and  though  flie  accepted  of  the  crown  un- 
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RyfTia.  Jer  limitations  that  fome  thought  derogatory  to  her 
y^'-v^^  dignity,  yet  Ihe  brulce  them  all,  alferted  the  prerogative 
of  her  ancetlors,  and  punilhed  the  afpiring  Dolgorucki 
family,  who  had  impoled  upon  her  limiiations,  with  a 
view,  as  it  is  faid,  tliat  they  ihcmlslves  might  givern. 
She  raife  her  favourate  Biron  to  the  duchy  ot  Cour- 
land  ;  and  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  many  fevere  ex- 
ecutions on  his  account.  Upon  her  death  in  1740, 
John,  the  fon  of  her  niece  the  princefs  of  Mecklen- 
biirgh,  by  Antony  Ulric  of  Brunfwic  Woli'enbuttel, 
vas,  by  her  will,  intitled  to  the  fucceffion  :  but  being 
no  more  than  two  years  old,  Liron  was  appointed  to  be 
adminillrator  of  the  empire  during  his  nonage.  This 
dellination  was  dilagreeable  to  tlie  princ^-fs  <it  Mecklen- 
burgh  and  her  hulband,  and  unpopul.ir  among  the  Ruf- 
fians. Count  Munich  was  empl.'yed  by  the  princelb  of 
Mecklenburgh  to  airell  Biron  ;  who  was  tried,  and 
condemned  to  die,  but  was  ftnt  in  exile  to  Sibrria. 

n-    u  .u         The  adminiftration  of  the  princeis  Anne  of  M.ck'.en- 
riizahtth     ,,,,,„,  '^  . 

tuuyhtcrof  burgh  and  her  hufbanJ  was,  upon  m  .:iy  ;iecu  iiic-,  but 

Peter  I  c!)- particularly  that  of  her  German  conneiTtion,,  difagrec- 
tain»  th«  able  not  only  to  the  Ruilians,  but  to  other  powerb  of 
crown.  Europe;  and  notvithltanding  a  profpennis  war  they 
carried  i>n  with  the  S^-edes,  the  princeis  Elizabeth, 
daughter  by  Catharine  to  Peter  the  Grea;,  firmed 
Inch  a  party,  that  in  one  night's  time  fhe  was  declared 
;ind  proclaimed  emprefs  of  the  Riillias  ;  and  the  prin- 
cefs of  Mecklenburgh,  her  hulbanJ,  and  fon,  were  made 
prifoners. 

Eliz-abeth's  reign  may  be  faid  to  have  been  more  glo- 
I  ious  llwn  that  of  any  of  her  predecelTors,  her  father 
iiioiily  glo-  excepted.  She  abolifhed  capital  punilhments,  and  in- 
rioui.  in  duced  into  all  civil  and  military  proceedings  a  mode- 

ration till  her  time  unk;iown  in  Ruflia  :  but  at  the 
fame  lime  (he  punilhed  llie  counts  Munich  and  Ofter- 
inan,  who  had  the  chiet  management  of  affairs  during 
the  Lite  adniinillration,  with  exile.  She  made  peace 
V ith  Sweden  ;  and  fettled  the  fucceffion  to  that  crown, 
,Ts  well  as  to  her  own  dominions,  upon  the  moil  equi- 
table foundation.  Having  glorioufly  finifhed  a  war, 
which  had  b^cu  rtirrf. d  up  againll  her  with  Sweden,  Ihe 
leplac.'d  the  iiatar.J  order  of  fucceffion  in  her  owri  fa- 
laily,  by  declaring  the  duke  oi  Holllein-Gottrrp,  who 
v.as  dtftend;d  from  her  elder  filler,  to  be  her  heir.  She 
j;ave  him  the  title  of  grand  duke  of  Rullii  ;  and  foon 
i.frcr  her  acccffion  to  the  throae;  (lie  called  him  to  her 
touit;  where  he  renounced  the  fuccelfion  to  the  crown 
tf  Sweden,  v^hieh  undoubledly  beh  nged  to  him,  crn- 
biaced  the  Greek  rel  gion,  and  manied  a  princeis  of 
yvnhult  Zcibit,  by  v.hum  he  had  a  fon,  v.ho  is  now  heir 
tJ  the  Ruffian  enipiie. 

Few  princes  have  had  a  more  uninterrupted  career  of 
glory  ihan  Elizabeth.  She  was  completely  victorious 
«  ver  the  Sweoes.  Her  alliance  was  courted  by  Great 
J'tit-iin  a:  the  cxpenee  of  a  lar^^e  fubfidy  ;  but  many 
)>olicicai,  and  fome  private  re  ifons,  it  is  faid,  determined 
licr  10  take  part  vvi'.h  tlie  houfe  of  Aulliia  againft  the 
King  <>t  PruTia  in  1756.  Her  arms  alone  gave  a  turn 
to  the  fuccefs  of  the  v. ar,  which  was  in  di.'favour  of 
Praliia,  iiotwithll  mding  that  rrijnarch's  amazing  abili- 
ties both  in  the  tidd  and  cabinet.  Her  conqiiells  wi.re 
fuch  as  p.rtendcd  the  en;ire  ciellruftion  of  the  Pruffian 
J  ower,  V  iiieh  was  ptrluips  faved  tnly  by  her  critical 
Ccith  on  January  5.  1762. 

Elizubelli  was  faccecded  by  Peter  III.  grand  prince 


of  Ruffia  and    duke  of  HoUtein  ;  a  prince  whcfe  con-      Rullia. 
dufl  has  been  varioufly  reprelented.     He  mounted  the  '""Tr^ 
throne  pofltlTed  of  an  tnthufiaftic    admiration    of  Lis  Charjaer 
Pruffian  majelly's  virtues  ;  to  whom  he  gave  peace,  and  cf  licr  fuc- 
whofe  principles  and  pra<fnces  he  fecms  to  have  adopted  c^lTorPcter 
as  the  direcTories  of  his  future  reign.     He  might  have  '"" 
furmounted  the  effeils   even  of  thofe  peculiarities,  un- 
popular  as  they  then  were  in  Ruffia  ;  but  it  is  faid, 
that  he    aimed    at    reformations    in    his    dominions, 
wkich  even  Peter  the  Great  durll   not  attempt  ;  and 
that  he  even  ventured  to  cut  oil"  the  beards  of  his  cler- 
gy.    He  was  certainly  a  weak  man,   who  had  no  opi- 
nions of  his  own,  but  chlldilhly  adopted  the  fentiments 
of  any  perfon  who  took  the  trouble  to  teach  him.     His 
chief  amufement  was  buffoonery  ;  and  he  would  fit  for 
hour?  looking  with  pleafure  at  a  merry-andrew   fing- 
ing  drunker.  .;n^  vulgar  fongs.     He  was  a  ftranger  to 
the  c   u  .try,   i,s  in;,  ibitants,  and  tlieir  manners;  and 
fnSeiei  L  r.iitlf  to  bo  perfuaded  by  thofe  about  him, 
that  llie  Ruffl.ms  were  fo.li  and  beads  unworthy  of 
his  attenti':-r.,  except  to  make  them,   by  means  of  the 
Fiullian  difcipline,    good  fighting    mach.nes.      Tliefe 
f  ntiments  regulated  his  whole  conduft,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  that   revolution   which  improprieties  of  a 
different  kind  tended  to  hallen.  69 

Becoming  attached  to  one  of  the  Vorontzoff  ladies.  Behaviour 
fifter  to  the  princefs  Dalhkoff,  he   difgufted  his  wife,  ".['^^IT 
who  was  then  a  lovely  woman  in  the  prime  of  life,  ff  prhue^ 
great  natural  talents  and  great  acquired  accomplilh-  Daftkoff. 
ments  ;  whilft  the  lady  whom  he  preferred  to  her  was 
but  one  degree  above  an  idiot.     The  princefs  Dafhkoff, 
who  was  married  to  a  man  whofe  genius  was  not  fupe- 
rior    to    tiiat    of  the  emperor,    being  Jame    d^honneur 
and  lady  of  the  bed-chamber,  had  of  courfe  much  of 
the  emprefb's   company.      Similaiity  of  fituations  knit 
thefe  two  illullrious  pcrl'onages  in  the  clofell  friend/liip. 
The  princefs  being  a   zealous  admirer  of  the  French 
w^onotii'ifies,  could  make  her  converfation  both  amufing 
and  ir,llrui51ive.     She   retailed  all  her  flatiilical  know- 
ledge ;  and  fiv.ding  the  emprefs  a  v.illing  hearer,  ihe 
fpoke  of  her  in  cveiy  company  as  a  prodigy   cf  know- 
ledge,  judgment,  and  p!  ilanthropy.     Whilll  the  empe- 
ror, by  his  buffoonery  and  attachment  to  IVreign  rn..ii. 
ners,  was  daily  incurring  more  and  more  the  odium  cf 
liis  fubjeifs,  the  popularity  of  his   wife  was  rapidly  in- 
creafing  ;  and  fome   ptrfons  about  the  court  txprellcd 
their  regret,  that  fo   much  knowledge  of  gnvernment, 
f.ich  live  ol  hvim  ini'.y,  and  fuch  ardent  wiihes  ior  the 
profperity  ol  Ruffia,   lliould  only  furnilh   co.Tverfuions 
with  Cttthanna  Romanovna  •*.     The  cniprei:.  and  her  *  ^'*' 
favourite  did  not  let  thefe  expreffions  pafs  unobl'erved  :  \V'^ 
they  continued  their  lludies  in  concert;  and  whilll  the  koff." 
former  was  emjloyed  on  her  famous  code  of  laws  for  a 
great  empire,  the  latter  always  reported  progrefs,  till 
the  middling  circles  of  Mofcow  and  St  Peteriburgh  be- 
gan to    fpeak    familiarly  of  the  bUffings  wliieh  they 
might  enjoy  if  thefe  fpeculations  could  be  realized. 

Meanwhile  Peter  III.  was  giving  fefli  cauf'e  of  dif-  ,0 

content.     He  had  recalled  from  Si'jeria  count  Munich,  Peter's  uc- 
who  WAS  indeed  a  fenlible,  brave,  and  worthy  rnan  ;  1  ''pi'iar 
but  a»  he  was  fmartirg  under  the  effects  of  Ruffian  def-  ^'^'■'1'"^^  " 
piili  m,  and  had  grounds  of  refentment  agiinll  m  .ft  of    "^*  V' 
the  great  families,  he  did  not  much  difcourage  tiieem-  n;i,i-a,-yt 
pcror's  unpopu'ar  conduct,  but  only  tried  to  n!odera:e 
it  and  give  it  a  fyftcm.     P«:er,  however;  v.as  impatient. 

He 
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Ui:(Ba.     He  publicly  riJiculed  t!:e  exercife  and  evoUiiioiis  of  the 

""■""""^  Runian  trcops  ;  and   hallily  adopting  the  riullinn  dif- 

"  ciplinc,  without  digelliiig  and  fitting  it  ibr   the  conlVi- 

tution  ot"  his   own  forces,  he  comi'ktely  ruined  himlclf 

by  difgufting  the  army. 

What  he  h  ft  w.is  loon  and  eafily  gained  by  the  emif- 
e'afify  gam-  faries  of  Catharine.  Four  regiments  of  guards,  amount- 
ed ovtr  to  ing  to  Scoo  men,  were  inftantly  brought  over  by  the 
three  brothers  OrlofT,  who  had  contrived  to  ingratiate 
themfelves  with  t'.eir  officers.  The  people  at  large  were 
in  aftate  of  indiifcrencc,  out  of  which  they  were  roufed 
by  the  following  means.  A  little  manufcript  «as  hand- 
ed  about,  containing  principles  of  legillation  for  RulUa, 
founded  on  natural  lights,  and  on  the  claims  of  the 
different  clalL-s  of  people  which  had  infenlibly  been 
formed,  and  become  fo  familiar  as  to  appear  natural. 
In  that  performance  was  propofed  a  convention  ot  de- 
puties from  all  the  claffes,  and  from  every  part  of  the 
empire  to  convcrfe,  but  without  autliority,  on  the  fub- 
jefts  of  which  it  treated,  and  to  inform  the  fenate  of 
the  refult  of  their  deliberations.  It  palTed  for  the  woric 
of  hermajelty,  and  was  much  admired. 

While  Catliarine  was  thus  high  in  the  public  efteem 
Uo'i'd  high  and  affeflion,  the  emperor  took  the  alarm  at  her  popu- 
in  the  pul'-  larity,  and  in  a  few  days  came  to  the  refolution  ot  con- 
licellima-,  fining  her  for  life,  and  then  of  marrying  his  favourite, 
tron.  rp]jg  fcrvants  of  that  favourite  betrayed  her  to  her  filler, 

who  imparted  the  intelligence  to  the  eniprefs.  Catha- 
jinc  faw  her  danger,  and  inftantly  formed  her  refolution. 
She  mull  either  tamely  fubmit  to  perpetual  imprifon- 
ment,  and  perhaps  a  ciuel  and  ignominious  death,  or 
contrive  to  hurl  her  hufband  from  his  throne.  No  oihsr 
alternative  was  left  her  ;  and  the  confeqtience  was  what 
undoubtedly  was  expeifled.  The  proper  (leps  were  ta- 
ken ;  folly  fell  before  abilities  and  addrefs,  and  in  three 
favour  '^■'y^  ^^^^  revolution  was  accomplillied. 
quickly  ac-  When  the  emperor  faw  that  all  was  loft,  he  attempt- 
cjmplilhcd,  ed  to  enter  Cror.ftadt  from  Oranienbauni,  a  town  on 
the  gulph  of  Finland,  39  verfts,  or  near  26  miles  from 
Peteiftnirg.  The  featinels  at  the  harbour  prefented 
their  mulkets  at  the  barge  ;  and  though  they  were  not 
loaded,  and  the  men  had  no  cartridges,  he  drew  back. 
The  Englilh  failors  called  from  fliip  to  fliip  for  fome 
perfon  to  head  them,  declaring  that  they  would  take 
him  in  and  defend  him  ;  but  he  precipitately  withdrew. 
Munich  received  him  again  at  Oranienbaum,  and  ex- 
horted him  to  mount  his  horfe  and  head  his  guards, 
fwearing  to  live  and  die  with  him.  He  faid,  "  No  :  1 
fee  it  cannot  be  done  without  ftiedding  much  of  the 
blood  of  my  brave  Holftcnians.  I  am  not  worthy  of 
the  ficrificc."  The  revolution  was  fettled,  and  Catha- 
rine declared  auiocratiix.     The  crown  was  faid  to  be 
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prelfed  upon  her,  and  her  fon  was  proclaimed  her  heir,      RuSli. 
and  as  fiuh  great  duke  of  all  the  Ruftlas.  '""'-a'"'*^ 

She  behaved  with  magnanimity  and  moderation  ;  re-  Her  mag- 
tained  Munich  ;  even  pardoned  countefs  Vorontzoff"the  nanimoui 
emperor's  fovouritc  ;  and  afterwards,  on  her  marriage  ""''  "lode- 
wilh  Mr  Puulotlky,  made  a  handfome  fettlement  on  "■""-'  '"^^*' 
them.     She  allowed  the  expectations  of  golden  days  and 
a  philnfophical  government  to  become  the  fubject  of 
falhionable  converfation  ;  and  theprincefs  DaflikolT  (c) 
was  completely  happy.     The  convention  of   deputies 
Was  even  refolved  on  ;   and  as  they  were    not  to    be 
ekeled    by  the   people,  except  here  and  there  fur  the 
fliow,  Prince  Gali:/.in  and  Count  Panln,  whom  flie  had 
completely  gained  over,  and  who  had  the  grcateft  abili- 
ties of  any  Rufljans  about  court,  were  at  immenfe  pains 
in  appointing  a  proper  fet.     In  the  mean  time,  a  great  ,„ 

number  of  Ihowy  patriotic   projeifls  were  begun.       A  .she  inili- 
grave  Englilh  clergyman  was  invited  over  to  fuperin- tu  t;s 
tend  the  inlUtution  of  fchools  for  civil  and  moral  edu-  fchools, 
cation  ;  and  the  emprefs  was  moft  liberal  in  her  appoint- 
ments.     This  iuftirution  failed,  however,  to  produce 
the  etfefls  expefted  from  it.      The  clergyman  appoint- 
ed, though  a  moft  excellent  charafter  and  real  philan- 
tliropift,  had  views  too  contradled  for  the    fphere    in. 
which  he  was  placed  ;  and  Mr  Betfkoy,  die   Ruffian 
Mecaniis,to  vihom  the  emprefs  referred  him  for  hiftruc- 
tions,  preferred  declamation,  and  ftage-playing,  and  bal- 
lets, to  all  other  accomplilhments.  76 

In  the  mean  time,  elegance  of  all  kinds  was  introdu-  ■'^"''  fends 
ced  before  the  people  were  taught  the    principles    of       ^0°^^* 
morals.     The  nobles  were  fent  a  travelling  ;  and  as  the  j„ 
Ruffians  more  eafily  acquire  foreign  languages  tlian  the 
people  of  moft  other  nations,  have  great  vivacity  with- 
out flippancy,  and  in  general  underftand  play,  thefe  tra- 
vellers were  everywhere  well  received,  efpecially  at  Pa- 
ris, where  reafons  of  ftate  contributed  not  a  little  to 
procure  to  them  that  attention  with  which  they  were 
treated.     They  were  ravifhed  with  the  manners  of  fo- 
reign courts,  and  imported  falbions  and  fineries  without 
bounds.     The  fovereign  turned  all   this  to  her  own  ac- 
count,by  encouraging  a  diflipatiun  which  rendered  court 
favouis  neceflary,  and  made  the  people  about  her  forget 
tlieir  Utopian  dreams.  77 

The  convention  of  deputies  at  laft  affembled   in  the  (^°'"*v"i 
capital.     The  emprefs's  book  of  inftruiftions  (d)  came  ^ytig,  jf, 
forth;  and  by  fome  great  things  were  doubtlefs  expert- femblcd, 
ed.     The  moft   confequential  of  the  deputies  were  pri-  andthe  it 
vately  inftruded  to  be  very  cautious,  and  informed  that  '^""^• 
carriages  and  guards  were  ready  for    Siberia.      There 
was  a  grand  proceffion  at  their  prefentation.     Each  had 
the  honour  of  kilfing  her  majeiiy's  hand  and  receiving 
a  gold  medal.     They  met  in  form  to  recognife  one  an- 
other. 


(c)  This  lady,  during  the  progrefs  of  the  revolution,  certainly  adled  either  from  the  moft  difintcrefted  pa- 
trlotifm  or  the  moft  generous  friendfliip.  She  miglic  have  taken  part  with  the  emperor,  an  :  directed  the 
counfels  of  the  empire  ;  for  her  fifter,  on  whom  he  doated,  acknowledged  her  f.iperior'iy,  and  wanted  nothing 
but  pleafure.  Between  them  they  could  eafily  have  governed  fuch  a  man  as  Peter  III.  But  Catharine  Roma- 
novna  was  a  theoretical  enthufiaft,  who  loved  the  emprefs  becaufe  (lie  thought  her  a  philofopher  and  philanthro- 
pift ;  and  perhaps  (he  might  entertain  hopes  of  directing  the  conduft  of  Catharine  II.  as  (lie  had  formerly  affifted 
her  in  her  patriotic  ftudies. 

(d)  It  is  intitled,  lajlrudtotis  for  the  Deputies  to  confult  alout  a  New  Code  of  Laws,  SiC.  and  is  a  Very  refpedl- 
able  work,  which  does  honour  to  the  emprefs,  by  whom  it  was  undoubtedly  compofed. 
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other,  then  parted,  and  have  never  met  fince.  The 
tiling  mcked  away  without  notice  ;  and  the  princefs 
Dalhkoffwas  handi'omely  given  to  underftand,  that  her 
counlels  were  no  longer  necedary,  and  that  fhe  could 
not  do  better  than  take  the  aniufements  of  the  tour  of 
Europe.  Slie  was  liberally  fupplied,  and  has  ever  fince 
been  treated  with  great  kindnefs,  but  kept  amufcd  with 
fouiething  very  ditierent  from  legillation. 

In  the  mean  time,  many  pnti  iotic  things  were  really 
done.  Taxes  were  frequently  remitted  where  they  were 
burtiienfome.  Every  perfon  was  declared  free  who  had 
ferved  government  wilhoul  pay  for  two  years.  No 
man  was  allowed  to  lend  boors  from  hk  cultivated 
eftates  to  his  mines  in  Siberia,  nor  to  any  dillant 
eftates,  but  for  \ht  purpofes  of  agriculture.  Many  co- 
lonies o£  German  peafants  were  in  various  places  fet- 
tled (in  the  crown-lands,  to  teach  the  natives  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  dairy  ;  a  branch  of  rural  economy  of 
which  the  Ruilians  were  till  that  period  fo  completely 
ignorant,  that  there  is  not  in  their  language  an  ap- 
propriated word  for  butter,  or  chafe,  or  even  for 
cream. 

The  RulTians  hoped  to  be  likewife  inftrufled  in  agri- 
culture ;  but  the  colonills  were  poor  and  ignorant ;  and 
this  part  of  the  proje(5l  came  to  nothing,  like  the  great 
national  fchools.  Other  improvements  however  took 
place  in  favour  of  commerce  ;  for  all  barriers  were  re- 
moved, and  goods  fullered  to  pafs  through  the  empire 
duty-free.  The  emprefs  with  great  liberality  encoura- 
ged the  introduclion  of  arts  and  manufactures.  An 
academy  was  inftituted  of  fculpture,  painting,  and  ar- 
chitecture, &c.  a  magnificent  and  elegant  building  was 
ereifted  for  it,  and  many  eleves  fupported  in  it  at  the 
expence  of  the  crown.  Several  very  promifing  youths 
have  been  educated  in  that  academy  ;  but  as  the  Ruf- 
fians are  childifhly  fond  of  finery,  and  cannot  be  per- 
fuaded  that  any  tlnng  fine  was  ever  done  by  tlieir  own 
countrymen,  the  ftudcnts  are  all,  on  leaving  the  aca- 
demy, fufiered  to  Ibrve. 

The  emprefs,  who  has  a  very  juft  tafle  in  architec- 
ture, has  herfelf  defigncd  ieveral  buildings  equally  ui'e- 
ful  nd  ornamental  to  her  capital  (fee  Neva  and  Pe- 
tersburgh)  ;  and  while  fhe  has  thus  dihgently  culti- 
vated tlie  arts  of  peace,  fhe  has  not  neglefted  thole  of 
war.  She  put  her  fleets  on  the  molt  rcfpeilable  foot- 
ing, and  procured  a  r.umber  of  Britilh  officers  to  in- 
llrudl  her  feamen  in  the  fcience  of  naval  taclics.  By 
land,  her  fuccelies  agaititl  the  Turks,  the  Swedes,  and 
the  Poles  (fee  Turkey,  Sweden,  and  Poland), 
compel  us  to  believe,  that  her  troops  are  better  difci- 
plined,  and  her  generals  more  fkilful,  than  any  whom 
the  greatefl  of  her  prcdeceflors  could  bring  into  the 
field  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  fay,  that  the 
empire  of  RulGa,  though  the  people  are  but  jult  emer- 
ging from  a  tl.ite  of  barbaiifni,  ii  at  this  day  the  mod 
powerful  in  Europe. 

Ruiiia  is  divided  into  two  great  parts  by  a  range  of 
mountains  called  Oura/,  or  the7ji7;,  which,  through  the 
whole  breadth  of  it,  form  one  continual  uninterupted 
barrier,  dividing  Sberia  from  the  remaining  Rullia. — 
That  part  of  Ruffia  which  lies  on  this  fide  of  the  Ou- 
ral  mountains  prefents  a  very  esteiifivc  plain  verging 
wellward  by  an  eafy  defcent.  The  vail  e.Ment  cf  this 
plain  has  a  great  variety  of  different  climates,  foils,  and 
produfls.     The   northern  part  of  it  is  vsry    woody, 
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marfliy,  and  but  litth  fit  for  cultivation,  and  has  a  fen-  RulHi. 
fible  declivity  towards  the  While  and  the  Frozen  Seas. "— '^''^-^ 
The  other  part  of  tliis  vat^  plain  includes  the  whole  ex- 
tent along  the  river  Volga  as  far  as  the  deferts,  extend- 
ing by  the  Calpian  and  the  Azov  Seas,  and  conftitutes 
the  lineft  part  of  Ruffia,  wi:ich  in  general  is  very  rich 
and  fruitful,  having  more  arable  and  meadow  land  than 
wood,marfhes,  or  barren  deferts. 

The  part  lying  on  the  other  tide  of  the  Oural  moon- 
tains,  known  by  the  name  of  Siberia,  is  a  tl.it  trad  of 
land  of  conliderable  extent,  declining  imperceptibly  to- 
wards the  Glacial  Sea,  and  equally  by  imperceptible 
degrees  riling  towards  the  fouth,  where  at  fall  it  forms 
a  great  range  of  mountains,  conflituiing  the  boders  01 
Rullia  on  the  fide  of  China.  Between  the  rivers  Irtiih 
Obc,  and  the  Altay  mountains,  there  is  a  very  exten- 
fivc  plain,  known  by  the  name  of  Barabinjluya  Stepe, 
viz.  the  deferts  of  Baraba,  the  nortliern  part  of  which 
is  excellent  for  agriculture  ;  but  the  fbnthern  part,  on 
the  contrary,  is  a  defert  full  of  fands  and  marflies,  and 
very  unfit  for  cultivation.  Between  the  rivers  Obe  and 
Eniffey  there  is  more  woodland  than  open  ground  ;  and 
the  ether  fide  of  the  Eniffey  is  entirely  covered  with 
impervious  woods,  as  far  as  the  lake  Baical ;  but  the 
foil  is  fruitful  everywhere;  and  wherever  th.e  trouble 
has  been  taken  of  clearing  it  of  the  wood,  and  of  drain- 
ing it  from  unneceff;u-y  water,  it  proves  to  be  very  rich, 
and  fit  for  cultivation ;  and  the  country  beyond  the 
Baical  is  furrounded  by  ridges  of  high  llony  mountains. 
Proceeding  on  farther  towards  the  eaff,  the  climate 
of  Siberia  becomes  by  degrees  more  and  more  fevere,  the 
fummer  grows  fhoner,  the  winter  longer,  and  the  frofts 
prove  more  intenfe.  82 

With  refped  to  the  variety  of  climates,  as  well  as  Variety  of 
the  produce  of  the  earth,  Ruffia  naturally  may  be  di- <^'''°""' 
vided  into  three  regions  or  divifions,  viz.  into  the  north- 
ern, middle,  and  fouthern  divifions. 

Thefe  were  about  20  years  ago  fubdivided  into  dif- 
ferent govemments,  for  the  better  adminiftration  of  ju- 
ftice. 

The  northern  divifion,  beginning  from  the  57th  de- 
gree of  latitude,  extends  to  the  end  of  the  Ruffian  do- 
minions on  the  north,  and  includes  the  governments  of 
St  Peterfburgh,  Riga,  Revel,  Vyborg,  Pfcov,  Novogo- 
rod,  Tver,  Olonetz,  Archai;gel,  Vologda,  Yaroilavl, 
Koflroma,  Viatka,  Perme,  and  Tobolfk.  Tlie  middle 
divifion  is  reckoned  from  the  57th  to  the  jcth  degree 
of  latitude,  and  includes  the  governments  of  Mofcow, 
Smolenfk,  Polotfk,  Moghilev,  Tchernigov,  Novogorod- 
Sieverlki-iy,  Kharkov,  Voroncz,  Kourfk,  Orel,  Kalou- 
ga.  Toola,  Riazane,  Vladimir,  Niznei-Novogorod, 
Tambov,  Saratov,  Penza,  Sinbitflv,  Kazane,  Oufa, 
Kolhivane  and  Irkoutlk.  The  fouthern  divifion  begins 
at  the  5CtIi  degree  of  latitude,  and  extends  to  tlie  end 
ofRutlla  on  the  iouth,  including  the  governments  of 
Kiev,  Ekatherinoflav,  Caucafus,  and  the  province  cf 
Taurida.  To  tliis  may  be  added  the  habitations  of 
the  ColTacs  of  the  D^n. 

The   northern    divifion,  though  dcfiiient  in   grain,  Prcdiifls 
fruit  and  garden  vegetables,  has  the  preference  before  of  thenor- 
the  other  two  in  the  abundance  of  animals,  rare  and  thcrn,  mid- 
valuable   for  their  fkins  ;  in   filhes  of   particular  forts,  •'''^>  ^'"^ 
very  ulltnl  for  diiferent  purpofes  of  life  ;  in  cattle,  and  ^°";|^"" 
metals  of  inferior  kinds,  &c.     The  middle  divifion  of' 
Riiflia  abouuds  in  di^eient  kinds  of  grain,  hemp,  flax, 
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catile,  fifli,  bees,  timber  proper  for  every  ufe,  different 
kinds  of  wild  bealls,  mel.ils,  both  of  funerior  us  well  as 
of  inferior  kind,  different  precious  (tones,  &c.  This 
divilion  is  likevvife  moll  convenient  for  the  habitation  ot 
minkind,  on  account  of  the  temperature  and  plealant- 
nefs  of  the  air.  The  fouth  divifion  has  n.^t  that  abun- 
dance ot  grain,  but  has  the  preference  in  different  deli- 
cate kinds  of  fruit,  quantity  of  fifh,  cattle,  and  wild  ani- 
mals, amongft  which  tliere  are  feveral  fpecies  different 
fromihofe  which  are  found  in  the  middle  divifion.  It 
exceeds  greatly  both  the  other  divifions  in  plants  and 
roots  fit  tor  dying  and  for  medical  purpofes,  as  well  as 
for  the  table  ;  neither  is  it  deprived  of  precious  ftones, 
as  well  as  different  metals. 

The  produ(Ss  of  thefe  three  divifinns  conftitute  the 
permament  and  inexhauftible  riches  of  Rullia  ;  for,  be- 
fides  what  is  neceifary  for  home  confumption,  there  is 
a  great  quantity  of  thofe  produifls  exporied  yearly  into 
foreign  countries  to  the  amount  of  feveral  millions  of 
rubles.  Thefe  produflions  aie  brought  from  different 
places  to  fairs,  eftablilhed  in  different  parts  of  Rutlia, 
where  the  merchants  buy  them  up,  and  forward  them 
to  different  ports,  and  other  trading  towns,  for  expor- 
tation into  torpign  kingdoms.  Thefe  fairs  are  likewife 
the  places  where  a  confiderable  quantity  of  goods  im- 
ported irom  foieign  kingdoms  is  difpofed  of.  The 
principal  yarmankas,  that  is,  fairs,  are  the  yarmanka 
Makarievlkaya,  Korennaya,  and  Irbitfkaya. 

The  external  commerce  of  Ruffia  may  be  divided  in- 
to two  different  branches;  ill.  The  commerce  with 
the  European  nations,  which  is  carried  on  by  buying 
and  felling  goods  either  for  ready  money  or  upon  cre- 
dit. 2d.  The  commerce  wiin  tlie  Afiatic  nations, 
which  is  conduced  by  barter  or  exchange  of  goods. 

The  principal  ports  belonging  to  the  firlt  part  of 
Ilullia  aie  on  the  Baltic  fen,  8t  Peterfburgh,  Riga,  Vy- 
borg. Revel,  Narva,  Fredericklham,  and  the  Baltic 
poit;  Archangel  on  the  White  fea,  and  Cola  on  the 
Northern  Ocean  ;  Taganrog  on  the  fea  of  Azov  ;  Kher- 
fon,  vScvadopole,  Balaklava,  Soudak,  Theodofia,  Ker- 
che,  and  Phanagoria  on  the  Black  fea,  befides  others  of 
fmaller  note.  In  thefe  ports  commerce  is  carried  on, 
,  as  well  as  in  feveral  trading  towns  fituated  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Poland,  Sweden,  and  Turkey. 

The  produe^s  of  Ruffia  exported  into  the  different 
European  kingdoms  conlilt  chiefly  in  hemp,  flax,  dif- 
ferent kinds  ot  grain,  tallow,  hides,  fd,il  cloth,  iron,  tim- 
ber, linleed,  butter,  hemp-oil,  train-oil,  wax,  potaihes, 
tar,  tobacco,  brilHes,  linens,  peltry,  and  other  goods, 
the  greateft  part  of  which  is  exported  chiefly  by  way 
of  St  Peterfburgli,  Riga,  and  Archangel :  and  in  return 
from  the  European  kingdoms  they  receive  woollen 
cloths,  different  kinds  of  goods  made  of  worfted,  filk, 
cotton,  and  thread  ;  wines  and  beer,  white  and  nioili 
fagars,  (ilk?,  cotton  unwiought,  and  y.irn  ;  Freneh 
brandy,  liquor';,  arrack,  ihrub,  different  iron  tools,  and 
toys ;  gold  and  (liver  in  bar';,  in  foreign  money,  and  in 
other  things  ;  brilliants,  pearls,  galanteric  goods,  coffee, 
colours;  peltry,  viz.  beaver  anu  otter  fkins  ;  herrings, 
llock-lllh,  fait,  tobacco,  different  trees,  oil,  horfes,  chi- 
na and  earUien  ware,  &c.  The  greatell  part  of  thefe 
goods  is  imported  througli  the  ports  of  St  Peter(bur!;h 
and  Pviga,  but  a  conliderable  quantity  is  likewVe 
adniitted  by  land  through  dilferent  frontier  cullom- 
houfes. 


The  principal  goods  exported  into  Afia   are  partly     RufJTa. 
the  produfls  of  Rulha,  and  partly  imported  from  other  ^"^'^^^"^ 
European  kingdoms,   and  conlilt  of  peltry  and  hides.  And  Alia. 
The  other  gooils  are  woollen  cl.-  ths,    bays,  borax,  bot- 
tles, printed  linens,  iron,  and  differents  kinds  of  iron- 
ware, calamancos,  kerl'eys,  glue,  ilingVafs,  cochineal,  in- 
digo, laura,  tinfel,  gold  ana  filver  lace,  foap  ;  all  kinds 
ofarms,  a'l  pillol-,  guns,  fibres;  different    kinds  of  li- 
nens, printed  and  glazed,  ftriped  linen,  ticking,  pallock, 
cralh,    <?cc.     From   the   Aiiatic    kingdoms  they  import 
different  filk  goods,   raw  (i!k,   cotton,    (ilk-w.  ve  liuffs, 

ffold  and  (liver  in  bars  and  in  coin,  cattle,  horfes,  &c.       ,,      .  •.,. 
°  ,,,,  .  .  ,  .     _      ^  ,,  ,     ,.  .      Mouiitauu, 

Ihe   mountains  withm  Ruflia,  as  well  as  thofe  on  as  ^^_ 

frontiers,  abound  witli  minerals  of  various  kinds.  Gold 
filver,  quicklilver,  copper,  lead,  iron-ore,  very  powerful 
loadlf'neb,  m'luntain-cryltal,  amethylt,  topazes  of  diffe- 
rent forts,  agates,  cornelian,  beryl,  chalcedony,  onyx, 
porphyry,  antimony,  pyrites,  aquamarines,  chryfolites, 
ophites,  and  lapis  la/.uli,  art  found  in  them,  befides 
marble,  granite,  trappe,  maria  or  Mufcovy  ;-;la(s,  of 
rematkable  (ize  and  clearnefs,  bafalles,  and  coal,  &c  ; 
and  in  every  part  of  Siberia,  but  particularly  in  the 
plains  of  it,  are  found  bones  of  animals  uncommonly 
large,  mammoth's  teeth  (fee  Mammoth),  and  other 
foflils.  gg 

In  the  Ruffian  empire  are  many  lakes  of  very  large  Lakes, 
extent.  I .  The  Ladoga,  anciently  called  Neva,  is  the 
largeft  lake  in  Europe,  extending  in  length  175  and 
in  breath  105  verfts  ;  or  it  is  u6  Englifh  miles  long 
and  near  70  broad.  It  lies  between  the  governments  of 
St  Peterfburgh,  Olonetz,  and  Vyboig;  and  communi- 
cates with  the  Baltic  {^^  by  the  river  Neva,  with  the 
Onega  lake  by  the  river  Svir,  and  with  the  Ilmen  lake  by 
the  river  Volkov.  Several  confiderable  rivers  fall  into 
it,  as  the  Pafha,  Sias,  Oyat,  and  others.  The  Ladoga 
canal  is  made  near  this  lake.  2.  The  Onega  lake  is 
fituated  in  the  government  of  Olonetz.  It  is  above  200 
verfls  long,  and  the  greateft  width  of  it  does  not  exceed 
80  veills.  3.  The  Tchude  lake,  or  Peipus,  lies  be- 
tween the  governments  of  St  Peterfburgh,  Pli:ov,  Revel, 
and  Riga.  It  is  near  So  verfls  long  and  60  broad. 
It  joins  to  the  lake  of  Pfcov  by  a  large  neck  of  water. 
The  length  of  this  lake  is  50  and  the  width  about  40 
verRs.  The  River  Velikaya  flows  into  it.  The  river 
Narovd  comes  out  of  the  lake  Peipus,  which  by  the  ri- 
ver Embakha  communicates  with  the  lake  Wirtz-Erve, 
and  from  this  latter  flows  the  river  Feilin,  and  runs  into 
the  bay  of  Riga.  4.  The  Ilmen  lake,  anciently  called 
Maijhy  lies  in  the  government  of  Novogorod.  Its 
length  is  40  and  width  30  verlls.  The  rivers  Mfla, 
Lovate,  Shelone,  and  others,  fall  into  it ;  and  only  one 
river  Volkov,  runs  out  of  it,  by  which  it  is  joined  with 
the  Ladoga  lake.  5.  The  Bielo-Ozero,  that  is,  the 
White  Lake,  lies  in  the  government  of  Novogorod.  It 
extends  50  verlls  in  length,  and  about  30  in  width. 
There  are  many  fmall  riveis  which  run  into  it ;  but  on- 
ly one  river,  Shekfna,  comes  out  of  it,  and  falls  into  the 
river  Volga.  6.  The  Altin,  or  Altay  lake,  otherv.'ife 
c.  lied  the  Tehijk  Lake,  is  (ituated  in  the  government  of 
Kolhivane.  It  extends  in  length  126  and  in  width 
about  84  vei  (Is.  The  ri^cr  Biya  comes  out  of  it,  which 
being  joined  to  the  river  Katounya,  conftitute  the  river 
Obe.  7.  The  Baical  Lake,  otherwife  called  the  5/?/- 
cal  Sea,  and  the  I/o/y  Sea,  lies  in  the  government  of  Irk- 
out(k.     Its  extent  in  leni'^th  is  600,  and  in  width  from 
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30  to  50  veifts,  and  in  the  wideft  places  as  f.ir  as  70 
verfts.  8.  The  Tchar.i  Lake  lies  in  the  deferts  of  Ba- 
raba,  between  the  rivers  Obe  and  Irtilh.  Ii  joins  with 
a  great  many  fmaller  lakes,  occupies  a  va(l  trafl  of 
land,  and  abounds  very  much  in  filh.  9.  Between  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  White  Sea  there  are  (everal 
lakes  which  extend  from  50  to  70  verfts  in  length  ;  and 
befidcs  thefe  there  are  many  oiher  fait  lakes  in  dilferent 
parts  of  Ruflia,  fuch  as  the  Ozcro,  that  i;,  the  lake  El- 
tonfkoyc,  Bogdo,  Inder£koye,  Ebele,  Koryakovll^oye, 
Yamiihcvlkoye,  Bornvye,  and  others  ;  and  the  fait  which 
is  got  from  them  fcrves  for  the  ufe  o:  the  greateft  part 
ot  the  empire.  To  thefe  may  be  added  (he  Cafpian, 
which,  though  called  a  fea,  is  more  properly  a  lake,  as 
it  has  no  communication  with  the  ocean  either  vifible 
or  fubterraneous.  See  CjspiJN-Sen,  and  Pus-vmatics, 
n"  277. 

Rullia  beads  likewife  of  a  confiderable  number  of 
large  and  iamous  rivers.  Of  the  Dvina  or  Dwina,  the 
Neva,  Dneiper  of  Neiper,  tlie  Don,  the  Volga,  the  Irtis, 
the  Onega,  the  Oby,  and  the  Lena,  the  reader  rf  diis 
work  will  find  fome  account  under  their  refpeftive 
names  ;  but  in  this  vafl  empire  there  are  many  other  ri- 
vers worthy  of  notice,  tho'  not  perhaps  cf  fuch  minute 
defcription.  Among  thefe  the  Boug,  or,  as  it  is  fome- 
times  written,  Beg,  rifcs  in  Poland  ;  then  dirtfting  its 
courfe  to  the  fouth-ealt,  it  divides  the  government  of 
Ecatiierinoflav  from  the  deferts  of  Ott;hakov,  now 
belonging  to  Rutlia,  and  falls  into  the  Liman,  which 
communicates  with  the  Black  Sea. 

Tlic  Kubane  confifts  of  many  fprings  or  rivulets 
runniitg  out  of  the  Caucafian  mountams,  and  divides 
itklf  into  two  branches,  the  one  cf  which  falls  into 
the  Azov  Sea,  and  the  other  into  the  Black  fea. 
This  river,  from  its  fource  to  tlie  end  ol  it,  conlli- 
tutcs  the  frontier  of  Rullia. 

The  Oural,  formerly  Yaik,  takes  its  rife  in  the 
Oural  mountain^,  in  the  government  of  Oufa,  which 
it  divides  from  that  of  Caucafus,  and  extends  its  courfe 
about  3000  verlls.  It  receives  many  riveis,  the  prin- 
cipal of  v.hich  are  the"  Or,  Sakmara,  Yle^k,  and  Ter- 
kool.— The  Kouma  rifes  in  the  Caucafian  nicuntalns, 
and  runs  through  tiie  plains  between  i'crek  and  Volga, 
and  at  laft  lofts  itfclf  in  the  fands,  before  it  conies 
to  the  Cafpian  fea.  The  Terek  originates  in  the  Cau- 
cafian mountains,  runs  between  them,  and  the/i  coming 
out,  extends  its  courfe  to  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  receives 
feveral  rivers,  as  the  Malka,  Soonja,  Bakfan,  and  Ack- 

The  Bolfhaya  Petchora,  that  is,  the  great  Petchora, 
rifes  in  tlie  Oural  mountains,  in  the  government  of  Vo- 
logda, rui.s  acrofs  the  whole  breadth  of  the  government 
of  Archangel,  and  falls  into  the  Icy  fea.  It  receives 
in  its  couric  feveral  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  Outcha  and  the  Elma.  The  £•  iffey  is  formed  by 
the  juntfsion  of  two  rivers,  the  Ouloukema  and  the 
Baykema,  which  rife  in  tlie  Altay  mountains  in  Mun- 
galia.  It  runs  tiirough  tlie  whole  extent  of  Siberia, 
and  falls  into  the  Icy  iea.  The  extent  of  the  Enilfey  is 
about  2500  verlls.  It  receives  in  its  courfe  feveral  ri- 
vers, the  principal  of  which  are  the  Abakan,  Elogooy, 
Podkamcnnaya  Tungcuflca,  Niznyaya  Tungoulka,  and 
Tourookhan.  The  Yana,  the  Indighirka,  and  the  Kol- 
Iiima,  are  likewise  no  inconfiderable  rivers  in  the  govern- 
Bient  cf  Iikoutflc.  Tlie  firft  rifes  in  ihc  mountains 
Vol.  XVJ. 


which  overfiiadcw  the  banks  of  the  river  Lena  on  the 
right  hand,  and  extends  its  courfe  Soo  verfts.  The  two 
lad  take  their  fources  in  the  mountains  wjiich  extend  on 
the  coafts  of  the  Eadern  fea.  The  length  of  the  In- 
dighirka is  1200  and  that  of  Kolhima  15C0  verfts. — 
Tlie  laft,  near  its  mouth,  is  divided  into  two  branches, 
and  receives  the  rivers  Omolon  and  Onooy.  The  Anadir 
is  the  eafternmoft  of  all  the  rivers  in  Siberia.  It  rifes  out 
of  the  like  loanko,  in  the  diftridt  of  Okl:otflc,  and  runs 
through  the  eaftern  part  of  it,  and  then  falls  into  the 
Eaftern  ocean.  The  Amour  is  formed  by  the  juniftion 
of  two  confiderable  rivers,  the  Shilka  and  Argoonya, 
which  are  joined  j"ll  by  the  frontiers  of  China.  It* 
runs  through  the  Chinefe  dominions,  and  at  laft  falls  in- 
to the  Eattern  ocean.  The  Kamtfchatka  runs  through 
the  peninfula  of  the  fame  name,  extending  its  courfe 
from  the  Vcikhney  to  Nizney  Oftrog,  that  is,  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  fort,  and  falls  into  the  Eaftern 
ocean.  The  Penjina  rifes  in  the  Yablonnoy  ridge  of 
mountains,  and  falls  into  the  Penjinfkaya  Gooba,  that 
is,  tlie  gulph  or   the  fea  of   Penjina. 

In  fuch  a  vaft  extent  of  country,  ftretching  from  the 
temperate  fo  far  into  the  frigid  zone,  the  climate 
mull  vary  confidera'  ly  in  different  places.  In  the 
fouthern  parts  ot  the  Ruffian  empire,  the  longeft  day 
docs  not  exceed  fifteen  hours  and  a  half;  whereas  in 
the  moft  northern,  the  fun  in  funimei  is  feen  two  months 
ab  we  the  horizon.  The  country  in  general,  though 
lying  under  different  climates,  is  excetfively  cold  in  the 
winter.  Towards  the  north,  the  country  is  covered 
near  three  quarters  ol  the  year  with  fnow  and  ice  ;  and 
by  the  feventy  of  the  cold  many  unfortunate  perfor.s  are 
maimed,  or  perilli.  This  f^rt  of  weather  commonly 
lets  in  aliout  die  latter  end  of  Augulf,  and  continues 
till  the  month  of  May  ;  in  which  interval  tlie  rivers  are 
frozen  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet.  Water  thrown 
up  into  the  air  will  fall  down  in  icicles  ;  birds  are  fro- 
zen in  their  flight,  and  travellers  in  their  fledges.  In 
fome  provinces  the  heats  of  fummer  are  as  fcorching 
as  the  winter  colds  are  rigorous. 

The  foil  of  Mufcovy  varies  ftill  more  than  the  cli- 
mate, according  to  the  influence  cf  thefun  and  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  country.  In  the  warmer  provinces,  the 
proccfs  of  vegetation  is  io  rapid,  that  corn  is  commonly 
reaped  in  two  months  after  it  begins  to  appear  above  the 
furface  of  the  ground.  Hence  the  great  variety  of 
mulhrooms  produced  fpontaneoufly  in  Ruflia,  which 
may  be  conlidered  as  a  comfortable  relief  to  the  poor, 
while  they  ?.ppear  as  delicacies  at  the  tables  of  the  ricli. 
Above  I  coo  waggon-loads  of  them  ufed  to  be  fold  an- 
nually in  Mofcow.  Perhaps  it  is  on  account  of  the  fear- 
city  of  provilior.s  that  fuch  a  number  of  falls  are  iafti- 
tuted  in  the  Mofcovite  religion. 

Belldcs  the  pro  iucfions  already  mentioned  as  peculiar 
to  each  of  the  three  great  natural  diviiions  of  tlie  em- 
pire, JMufcovy  yields  rhubarb,  flax,  hemp,  pafture  for 
cattle,  wax,  and  h^ney.  Among  other  vegetables,  we 
find  in  Ruflia  a  particular  kind  of  rice  called  pfyiuka, 
plenty  of  excellent  melons,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aftracan  the  famous  znophyton,  or  animal  plant,  which 
the  MuCcovitcs  call  bonnarct,  or  lambkin,  from  its  rc- 
femblancc  to  a  lamS.     See  the  article  Scythian  Lamb. 

Agriculture  in  general  is  but  little  underftood,  and 

lefs  profecuted  in  this  country.     The  moft  confiderable 

articles  in  the  oecononiy  of  a  Ruffian  farm  are  wax  and 
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honey,  by  whi ;h  rlie  peafant  is  ofien  enritlicd.  He  cuts 
'  down  a  gre.it  number  of  trees  m  the  forell,  and  Ikwing 
the  trunks  into  a  number  of  parts,  bores  each  of  thele, 
and  ftops  up  the  hollow  at  both  ends,  leaving  only  a  lit- 
tle hole  for' tlie  admittance  of  the  bees;  thus  the  honey 
ii  lecured  from  all  the  attempts  of  the  bear,  who  is  ex- 
tremely fend  of  it,  and  tries  many  different  experiments 
for  malting  himiclf  mafter  cf  tlie  lufcic.us  treafure. — 
Of  this  honey  the  Ruffians  make  a  great  quantity  of 
Urnng  metheglin  for  their  ordinary  drink.  They  like- 
wife  extraft  from  rye  a  fpirit,  which  they  prefer  to 
brandy. 

The  wild  hearts  In  the  Northern  parts  of  Raffia  are 
the  <iime  with  thofe  we  have  mentioned  in  the  articles 
of  Norway  and  Lapland  :  fuch  as  rein-deer,  bears, 
foxes,  ermins,  martens,  fables,  hares,  and  fquirreh-  In 
the  more  fouthern  provinces  the  Mufcovites  breed  black 
cattk,  fmall  but  hardy  hoifes,  fteep,  goats,  and  ca- 
mels. The  breed  of  cattle  and  horfes  has  been  enlarged 
by  the  care  and  under  the  proteflion  of  Peter  and  iiic- 
ceedingfovereigns.  The  whole  empire  abounds  with 
wild-fowl  and  game  of  all  forts,  and  a  variety  of  birds 
of  prey;  belides  the  different  kinds  of  poultry,  which 
4:e  raifed  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  countries.  The  ex- 
ternal parts  and  provinces  of  Mufcovy  are  well  fupplied 
with  j'ea-tilh  from  the  Northern  ocean,  the  Baltic,  or 
gulph  of  Finland,  the  White  fea,  the  Black  fea,  and 
the  Cafpian  ;  but  the  whole  empire  is  plentifully  pro- 
vided with  frelh- water  fi(h  from  the  numerous  lakes  and 
rivers,  yielding  immenfe  quantities  of  falmon,  trout, 
pike,  fturgeon,  and  belluga  :  the  lail  being  a  large  fifh, 
of  whoferoe  the  belt  caviare  is  made.  Innumerable  in- 
fers, like  thofe  of  Lapland,  are  hatched  by  the  fummer's 
heat  in  the  fand,  moraffes,  and  forefts,  with  which  this 
empire  abounds ;  and  are  fo  troublefome  as  to  render 
great  part  of  the  country  altogether  uninhabitable. 

The  Ruffian  empire  is  inhabited  by  no  lefs  than  i6 
different  nations,  of  which  our  limits  will  hardly  per- 
mit us  to  give  the  names.  The  firft  are  the  Sclavonic  na- 
tions, comprehending  the  Ruffians,  who  are  the  predo- 
minant inhabitants  of  the  whole  empire,  and  the  Poles, 
who  befides  occupying  the  countries  lately  wrefted  from 
the  republic,  live  in  the  governments  of  Polatfk  and 
Moghiley,  as  well  as  in  the  diftrift  of  Salenghinfk  and 
along  the  river  Irtilh.  2.  The  Germanic  nations,  com- 
prehending the  Germans  properly  fo  called,  who  inhabit 
Efthonia  and  Livonia ;  the  Swedes  inhabiting  the 
Ruffian  Finland,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  iflands  on  the 
Baltic  fea;  and  the  Danes,  who  inhabit  the  iflandsof 
the  Baltic  fea,  the  Worms,  and  Grofs  or  Great  Roge. 
3.  The  Lettonian  or  Livonian  nations,  under  which 
are  claffed  the  original  or  real  Lettonians  or  Letiflii, 
inhabiting  Livonia  ;  and  the  Lithuanians,  who  live  in 
the  government  of  Polatflc  and  Moghilev.  4.  The 
Finns,  or  Tchudi,  nations  who  inhabit  the  governments 
of  Viberg  and  St  Peterfburgh,  with  many  other  di- 
ftriiSs  of  the  empire,  being  branched  out  into  no  fewer 
than  12  dllferent  tribes.  5. The  Tartarian  nations,  who 
are  all  either  Mahometans  or  idolators.  The  Mahome- 
tan Tartars,  commonly  called  by  the  Ruffians  Tartan, 
dwell  in  Kazane,  and  the  places  adjacent  ;  at  Kefimov  ; 
at  Oufe,  in  the  government  of  Parma  ;  at  Tomfk  and 
its  neighbourhood,  and  are  in  general  a  fober,  induliri- 
•iis,  cleanly,  and  generous  people.    The  otlier  Tartars 
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inhabit  diffetent  parts  of  Siberia, and  are  intermixed  with  RufTsa. 
fflU  different  races,  c.illcd  after  tlie  towni,  ri'.  ers,  and  ^■■''^''''^'"' 
other  places  to  which  their  habitations  are  neareU. — 
They  are,  as  we  have  faid,  idolaters,  and  governed  by 
fliamens.  (See  Shamen.)  Befides  thefe,  there  are  in 
tlie  Ruffian  dominions  the  Nagay  Tartars  ;  the  Crim- 
Tartars,  inhabiting  the  Crimea,  who,  togetlier  with  the 
hind  belonging  to  them,  came  under  the  fubjedlion  of 
Rullia  in  1783;  the  Mefcheraki  ;  the  B.iihkirs  ;  the 
Kirghiftzi  or  Kirghis-kaifaks  ;  the  Yakouli ;  and  the 
white  Kalmuks.  6.  The  Caucafian  nation-,  whicii  are 
fix  in  nun  ber,  and  are  each  fubdividcd  into  many  dif- 
ferent tribes,  of  wliich  it  is  probable  that  lew  of  our 
readers  have  ever  heard  the  names,  except  of  the  Circaf- 
fians,  who  live  in  different  fettlements  bordering  on  the 
river  Kubai.e,  7.  The  Samoyeds  cr  Sanioeas,  com- 
prehending the  Olliacks*.  Thefe  inhabit  the  northern-  #  soe  Ofti* 
nioft  par',  ol  Ruffia,  along  the  coaft  of  the  Icy  fea. — ;  acfcs. 
8.  The  Mungalian  nations,  comprehending  the  original 
Mungals,  who  are  chiefly  ilifperfed  in  the  defcrts  of 
Gobey  :  the  Bourati,  who  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Bai- 
kal, and  other  places  in  the  government  of  Irkoutfk; 
and  the  Kalmuks,  conlilting  of  four  dilfercnt  tiib.s. — ■ 
All  thefe  hordes  fpeal^  the  Mungalian  language,  oh.erve 
the  religion  of  Lama  and  the  Kalmuks  live  in  large 
tents.  9.  The  Tongoofi,  a  very  populous  tribe,  dif- 
perfed  from  the  river  Eniffey  as  far  ;'.s  the  fea  of  Ok- 
hotfk,  and  from  the  Penjinfliaya  Gocba  beyond  the 
Chinefe  frontier.  They  are  all  idolators,  and  live  by 
hunting  and  fiihing.  10.  The  Kamtchadels,  11.  The 
Koriaki.  12.  The  Kouriltzi.  Of  thefe  three  nitions 
we  have  given  fome  account  under  the  article  Kamt- 
scHATKA.  13.  The  Aleouti,  who  dwell  in  the  iHandsbe- 
tween  Siberia  and  America,  and  very  much  refemble 
the  Elquimaux  and  the  inhabitants  of  Greenland. — 
They  live  in  large  huts,  and  feem  to  be  idolators. — 
14.  The  Arintzi,  a  very  numerous  people  fcattered  in 
the  government  ci  Kolhivane.  15.  The  Yukaghiri, 
who  are  difperfed  on  the  coafls  of  the  Glacial  fea,  about 
the  rivers  Yana,  Kolhima,  and  Lena,  and  as  far  as  the 
fource  of  the  Anadir.  16.  The  Tchouktchi,  who  oc- 
cupy the  north-eaftern  part  of  Siberia,  between  the  ri- 
vers Kolhima  and  Anadir.  Belides  thefe  fixteen  diffe- 
rent nations,  there  are  fcattered  through  the  Ruffian 
empire  vail  numbers  of  Buckharian  Tartars,  Perfians, 
Georgians,  Indians,  Greeks,  Servians,  Albanians, 
Bulgarians,  Moldavians,  Valekians,  Armenians,  and 
Jews.  96 

The  empire  of  Ruffia  is  fo  widely  extended,  that  Population* 
notwithftanding  the  number  of  nations  which  it  com- 
prehends, it  muft  be  confidered  as  by  no  means  popu- 
lous. At  the  laft  revihon  it  was  found  to  contain  26 
millions  of  fouls  ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  no- 
bility, clergy,  land  as  well  as  fea  forces,  different  offi- 
cers,  fervantt  belonging  to  the  court,  peifons  employed  , 

under  government  in  civil  and  other  offices  ;  the  ftu- 
dents  of  different  univerfities,  academies,  feminaries, 
and  other  fchools ;  hofpilals  of  different  denominations  ; 
likewlfe  all  the  irregular  troops,  the  roving  hordes  of 
different  tribes,  foreigners  and  colonifts,  or  fettlers  of 
different  nations — are  not  included  in  the  abovemention- 
ed  number  :  but  with  the  addition  of  all  thefe,  the  po- 
pulation of  Rudla,  of  both  fexes,  m  ly  be  fuppofed  to 
come  near  to  28  millions. 
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To  foch  a  raft  variety  of  people,  nations,  and  lan- 
guages, it  is  needlefs  to  ob.erve,  that  no  general  charac- 
ter can  witli  truth  be  applied.  The  native  Rulfians  are 
ftigmatifed  by  their  neighbours  as  ignorant  and  brutal, 
totally  religned  to  flotb,  and  addicted  to  driiDkennel's, 
even  in  the  moil  bealUy  excefs  ;  nay,  tiiey  are  accufed 
oi'  being  arbitrary,  pertidioui,  inhuman,  and  deltitute 
ct  every  focial  virtue.  There  is  not  a  phrafc  in  their 
language  analogous  to  ours,  "  the  manners  or  the  fen- 
timcnts  of  a  gentleman  ;"  nor  docs  gentleman  with  them 
exprefs  any  diing  moral.  Indeed  they  have  no  fuch 
diltinftion.  Cunning  is  profejjed  and  gloried  in  by  all ; 
and  the  nobleman  whom  you  detect  telling  a  lie  is  vex- 
ed, but  not  in  the  leall  alhamed.  In  ilie  whole  regie- 
7/ient  of  the  marine  by  Fcter  the  Great,  there  is  not 
one  word  addrelfed  to  die  honour,  or  even  to  the  probi- 
ty, of  his  officers.  Hopes  of  reward,  and  the  conllant 
fear  of  detection  and  punilhmcnt,  are  the  only  motives 
touched  or.  In  every  Ihip  of  war,  and  in  every  regi- 
ment, there  is  a  filcal  or  authorized  Ijsy,  a  man  of  re- 
fpedlable  rank,  whofc  letters  mult  not  be  opened  but 
at  the  rilk  of  the  great  knout  (fee  Knout)  ;  and  he 
is  required  by  exprefs  (laiute  to  give  monthly  reports 
of  the  behaviour  of  the  officers  and  privates. 

Such  regulations  we  cannot  tiiink  well  adapted  to  im- 
prove the  morals  of  the  people  ;  yet  we  believe  they 
have  been  improved  by  the  care,  alliduity,  and  exam- 
ple of  fame  of  their  late  foverclgns.  Certain  it  is, 
the  vice  of  drunkennefs  was  fo  univerfally  prevalent 
among  them,  that  Peter  I.  was  obliged  to  reftrain  it  by 
very  levere  edicl-,  which,  how-ever,  have  not  produced 
much  effeft.  They  numbered  in  the  city  ot  Mofcow 
no  fewer  than  4000  brandy-ihops,  in  which  the  inha- 
bitants ufed  to  lot  away  their  time  in  drinking  ftrong 
liquors  and  fmoking  tobacco.  This  lail  practice  be- 
came fo  dangerous,  among  perfons  in  die  molt  beaftiy 
ftate  of  intoxication,  that  a  very  fevere  law  was  found 
necelfary  to  prevent  the  pernicic  us  confequences,  other- 
wife  the  whole  city  might  have  been  coni'unied  by  con- 
flagrations. The  nobility  were  heretofore  very  j)Owerful, 
each  commandisg  a  great  number  cf  vaiials,  whom 
they  ruled  with  the  molt  dcfpotic  and  barbarous  au- 
thority :  but  their  poffcirions  have  been  gradually  cir- 
cunikribeJ,  and  their  power  transferred  in  a  great 
meafure  to  the  czar,  on  whom  they  are  now  wholly 
dependent.  At  prefent  there  is  no  other  degree  of 
the  nobility  but  that  of  the  boyars  :  thefe  are  admitted 
to  the  council,  and  from  among  them  the  waivodes, 
governors,  and  other  great  officers,  are  nominated, 
and  their  ranks  with  rcfpe>Et  to  each  other  are  regu- 
lated by  the  importance  of  their  tefpective  offices. 

Alexis,  who  ir.ti educed  this  orJer  ot  pricedency,  ob- 
horred  the  perfonal  abafement  of  the  interior  dalles  to 
their  fupcriors,  which  he  would  not  accept  of  when  ex- 
hibited to  himfelf ;  and  it  may  appear  Uirprifing  that 
I'eter,  who  dcfpifed  mere  ccrenion;a!s,  fhould  have  en- 
couraged every  extravagance  of  this  kind.  In  a  few 
years  of  his  reign,  the  beautiiul  fimplicity  of  defigna- 
Xion  and  addrels  which  his  father  had  encouraged  was 
forgotten,  and  the  cumbcrfome  and  iilmoft  ineffable  titles 
which  dilgrace  the  little  courts  of  Germany  wc.'e  crowd- 
ed into  the  language  of  RuQia.  He  enjoined  thelowell 
order  of  gentlemen  to  be  additilcd  by  the  phrafe, 
your  rcfptiiihU  lirth  ;  the  next  rank,  by  jour  l':gh  gocd 
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birth;  die  third,  ^6/;r  excellence;  die  fourth,  jtw  Ugh     Riflii- 
excelience  ;   then  came  your  brdiancy  and   '-igh  brilliancy.  '"^^'"^ 
Highnefs  and  niajejly  were  referved  lor  the  great  duke 
and  czar. 

Thcfe  tides  and  modes  of  addrefs  were  ordered  with 
all  the  regularity  of  the  manual  exercife  ;  and  die  man 
who  (liould  omit  any  of  them  when  fpcaking  to  his  fu- 
perior  might  be  lawfully  beaten  by  the  offended  boyar. 
Before  this  period,  it  was  polite  and  courtly  to  fpeak 
to  every  man,  even  the  heir  apparent,  by  adding  his  fa- 
ther's name  to  hii  own  ;  and  to  the  great  duke,  Paul 
Petrovitz  was  perfedly  refpectlul,  or  a  fingle  word, 
iignifying  dear  father,  when  he  was  not  named.  Tho' 
pompous  titles  were  unknown  among  them  before  the 
era  ol  Peter,  the  fubordination  of  ranks  was  more  com- 
plete tnan  in  any  other  European  nation  ;  but  with  this 
fimplicity  peculiar  to  them  and  the  Poles,  that  they  had 
but  three  ranks,  the  fovereign,  the  nobleffe  or  gentry, 
and  the  ferfs.  It  was  not  till  very  lately  diat  the 
mercantile  rank  formed  any  diltindion  ;  and  diat  diftinc- 
tion  is  no  more  than  the  freedom  of  dic  perfon,  which 
was  tormerly  a  transferable  commodity  belonging  to 
the  boyar.  Notwithftanding  diis  fimplicity,  which  put 
all  gentlemen  on  a  level,  the  fubfcription  of  a  perfon 
holding  an  interior  office  was  noty^rifan/,  \>\x\.  Jlavc  \  and 
the  legal  word  for  a  petition  in  form  was  tchclobitii, 
which  lignities,  "  a  beating  with  the  forehead,"  i.e.  ftri- 
king  the  ground  with  the  forehead  ;  which  was  acftually 
done.  'I'he  father  of  Alexis  aboliflied  the  prailice  j 
but  at  this  day,  when  a  Ruffian  petitions  you,  he 
touches  his  forehead  with  his  finger  ;  and  if  he  be  very 
earncll,  he  then  puts  his  finger  to  the  ground. 

The  Ruffian  nobles  formerly  wore  long  beards,  and 
long  robes  with  ftrait  lleeves  dangling  down  to  their 
ancles  :  their  collars  and  Ihirts  were  generally  wrought 
with  filk  of  different  colours  :  in  lieu  of  hats,  they  co- 
vered their  heads  with  furred  caps  ;  and,  infttad  of 
flioes,  wore  red  or  yellow  leathern  bulkins.  The  drefs 
of  the  women  nearly  refembled  that  of  die  other  fex  ; 
with  this  difference,  that  their  garments  were  more 
loofe,  their  caps  fantallical,  and  their  Ihift-fleeves  three 
or  four  elis  in  length,  gathered  up  in  folds  from  the 
Ihoulder  to  the  fore-arm.  By  this  time,  however,  the 
French  falliions  prevail  among  the  better  fort  thrjugh- 
out  all  Mufcovy.  -p 

The  common  people  are  generally  tall,  healthy,  and  Mannert 
robuft,  patient  of  cold  and  hunger,  inured  to  hard-  ^"-^  '^u'* 
fhips,  and  remarkably  capable  of  bearing  the  mofl  fud-  *''™^' 
den  iranlition  from  the  extremes  of  hot  or  cold  wea- 
ther.    Nothing  is  more  cuftomary  than  to  fee  a  Ruf- 
fian, who  is  over-heated   and  fweating  at  every  pore, 
ftrip  himfelf  naked,  and  plunge  into  a  river:  nay,  wlien 
their  pores  are  .ill  opened  in  the  hot-bath,  to  wliioh 
they  have  daily  rccourfe,  they  either  prafiice  this  im« 
raerlion,  or  fubjeft  thcmfelves  to  a  difcharge  of  fome 
paill'uls  of  cold  water.     This  is  the  cuftom  of  both  men 
and  wom;n,  who  enter  the  baths  proniifcuoully,  and 
appear  naked  to  each  other, widiout  fcruple  or  helitation. 

A  RulIJan  will  fubfill  for  many  days  upon  a  httle 
oatmeal  and  water,  and  even  raw  roots :  an  onion  is 
a  regale ;  but  the  food  they  gen.ra'ly  ufe  in  their  jour- 
neys is  a  kind  of  rye-bread,  cut  into  fmall  fquare  pieces, 
and  dried  again  in  the  oven:  thcfc,  when  they  .ire 
hungry,  diey  foak  in  water,  and  e.it  as  a  very  com- 
4  C  2  lor  table 
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\k.  Borh  fexes  arc  remarkably  healtliy 
nnd  robuft,  anj  accuftcm  thcmrdves  to  flefp  every  day 
Hi'tcr  diniur. 

The  Rullian  women  are  remarkably  fair,    comely, 
ftrong,  and  well  fliaped,  cbeoient  to  their  lordly  hul- 
b.inds,  and  patient  under  difcipline :   they  are  even  laid 
to  be  fond  of  corref^ion,  whicJi  they  confider  as  an  in- 
falliLle  mark  of  their  hu/band's  conjugal  alFedion  ;  and 
tliey  pout  and  pine  if  it  be  witli-lield,  as  if  tljcy  thought 
themfelves  treated  with  contempt  and  difregard.     Of 
this  negledl,  however,    they  have  very  little  caufe  to 
compl  lin  ;  the  Rufllan  hufband  being  very  well  difpo- 
jto        fed,  by  nature  and  inebriation,  to  exert   his   arbitrary 
Cf  their      power.     Some  viriters  obferve,  that,   en  the  wedding- 
nurriages.,  day,  the  bride  prefents  the  bridegroom  with  a  whip  of 
her  own  making,  in  token  of  fubmillion ;  and  this  he 
fails  not  to  employ  as  the  inftrument  of  his  authority. 
Very   little   ceremony   is  here  ufed  in  match-making, 
which  is  the  work  of  the  puents.     Perhaps   the  bride- 
groom never  fees  the  woman  till  he  is  joined  to  her  tor 
life.     The  marriage  being  propofed  and  agreed  V  ,  the 
lady  is  examined,  ftirk-naked,  by  a  certain  number  of 
her  female  lelations  ;  and  it  they  find  any  bodily  deteft, 
they  endeavour  to  cure  it  by  their  own  iliiil  and  expe- 
rience.    The  bride,  on  her  wedding-day,  is  crowned 
■with  a  garland  of  wormwood,  impl)  ing  the  bitternefs 
that  often  attends  the  married  ftate.   When  the  prielt  has 
tied  the  nuptial  knot  at  the   altar,   his  clerk   or  I'exton 
throws  upon  her  head  a  handful  of  hops,  wilhing  that  fhe 
may  prove  as  fruitiul  as  the  plant  thus  Icattered.     She  is 
mutlled  up,  and  led  ho.ne  by  a  certain  nuoiber  of  old 
women,  the  parifhpriefl  carrying  the  crofs  before  ;  while 
one  of  his  fubalterns,  in  a  rough  goat-fkin,  prays  all  the 
way  thatjfhe   may  bear   as  many  children  as  there  are 
hairs  on  his  garment.     The  new-married  couple,  being 
feated  at  table,  are  prefented  with  bread  and  lalt  ;  and 
a  chorus  of  boys  and  girls  ting  the  epithalaniium,  which 
is  always  grofsly  obfcene.     This  ceremony  being  per- 
formed, the  bride  and    bridegroom    are  condufted  to 
their  own  chamber  by  an  old  woman,  who  exhorts  the 
wife  to  obey  her  hufband,     and    retires.       Then  the 
bridegroom  defires  the  lady  to  pull  off  one  of  his  buf- 
kins,  giving  her  to  underfiand,    that  in  one  of  them 
is  contained  a  whip,    and  in  the  other  a  jewel  or  a 
purl'e  of  money.      She  takes  her  choice  ;    and  if  fhe 
finds  the  purfes  interprets  it  into  a  good  omen ;  where- 
as fliould  fhe  light  on  the  whip,  fhe  conllrucs  it  into 
an  unhappy  prel'age,  and  inftantly  receives  a  lafh  as  a 
ipecimen  of  what  fhe  has  to  expert.     After  they  have 
remained  two  hours  together,  they  are  interrupted  by 
a  deputation  of  old  women,  who  come   to  fearch  for 
the  figns   of  her  virginity:  if  thefe  are  apparent,  the 
young  lady  ties  up  her  hair,  which  before  confumma- 
tion  hung  loofe  over  her  fhoulders,  and  vifits  her  mo- 
ther, of  whom  fhe  demands  the  marriage  portion.     It 
is  generally  agreed,  that   the   Mufcovite  hufbands  are 
barbarous  even  to  a  proverb;  they  not  only  adminifter 
frequent  and  fevere  coirertion  to  their  wives,  but  fome- 
tinies  even  torture  them  to   death,  without  being  iub- 
jert  to  any  punilhment  for  the  murder. 

The  canon  law  of  Mufcovy  forbids  the  conju2;al 
commerce  on  Mondays,  Wedneidays,  and  Frid  lys  ;  and 
whoever  tranfgrefles  this  law,  mult  bathe  himfelf  before 
1)6  enters  the  church-porch.    He  that  marjies  a.  fe.cond 


wite,  the  fit  ft  being  alive,  is  not  admitted  farther  than 
the  church-door:  and  if  any  man  e/povifes  a  third,  he 
is  excommunicated  :  fo  that  though  bigamy  is  tolera. 
ted,  they  neverthekls  count  it  infamous.  If  a  woman 
is  barren,  the  hufband  generally  perfiiades  her  to  retire 
into  a  convent  :  if  fair  means  will  not  fucceed,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  whip  her  into  condefcenfion.  When  the 
czar,  or  eniperur,  has  an  inclination  for  a  wife,  the 
molt  beautiful  maidens  of  the  empire  are  prefented  to 
him  for  his  choice. 

Tlie  education  of  the  czarovitz,  or  prince  royal,  is 
iiitrufted  to  the  care  of  a  few  perfons,  by  whom  he  is 
ilnrtly  kept  from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  until  he  hath 
attained  the  15th  year  of  his  age:  then  he  is  publicly 
expofed  in  the  market-place,  that  the  people,  by  view- 
ing him  altentively,  may  remember  his  perfon,  in  or- 
der to  afcertain  his  identity  ;  for  they  have  more  than 
once  been  deceived  by  impoflers. 

Such  is  the  flavery  in  which  the  Mufcovites  of  both 
fexes  are  kept  by  their  parents,  their  patrons,  and  the 
emperor,  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  diipute  any 
match  tliat  may  be  provided  for  them  by  thefe  direc- 
tors, liowevirr  difagrecable  or  odious  it  m-iy  be.  Of- 
ficers of  the  greatclt  rank  in  the  army,  boih  natives 
and  foreigneis,  have  been  faddled  with  wives  by  the 
fovereign  in  this  arbitrary  manner.  A  great  general 
fome  time  ago  deceafed,  who  was  a  native  of  Britain, 
having  been  prelfed  by  the  late  czarina  to  wed  one  of 
her  ladies,  faved  himlelf  from  a  very  difagreeable  mar- 
riage, by  pretending  his  conflitutlon  was  to  unfound, 
that  the  lady  would  be  irreparably  injured  by  his  com- 
pliance. 

In  Ruflla,  the  authority  of  parents  over  their  chil- 
dren is  almofl  as  great  as  it  was  among  tlie  ancient  Ro- 
mans, and  is  often  exercifed  with  equal  feverity.  Si.ould 
a  father,  in  puniiliing  his  fon  for  a  fault,  be  the  immedi- 
ate caufe  of  his  death,  he  could  not  be  called  to  a.  count 
for  his  conduct  ;  he  would  have  done  nothing  but  »  hat 
the  law  authorifed  him  to  do.  Nor  does  ihh  legal  tyranny 
ceafe  with  the  minority  of  children  ;  it  continues  while 
they  remain  in  their  father's  family,  and  is  often  exert- 
ed in  the  moll  indecent  manner.  It  is  not  uncommon, 
even  in  St  Peterfburgh,  to  fee  a  lady  of  the  higheft 
rank,  and  in  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  youthful  beau- 
ty. Handing  in  the  court-yard  with  her  back  bare,  ex- 
pofed  to  the  whip  of  her  father's  lervants.  And  (o 
little  difgrace  is  attached  to  this  punilhment,  that  the 
fame  lady  will  lit  down  at  table  with  her  father  and  his 
guells  immediately  after  Ihe  has  fuffered  her  flogging, 
provided  its  feverity  has  not  confined  her  to  bed. 

The  Mufcovites  are  fund  of  the  bagpipe,  and  have 
a  kind  of  violin,  with  a  large  felly  like  that  of  a  lute  : 
but  their  mufic  is  very  barbarous  and  defeiftive.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  there  are  public  fchools,  in  which  the  chil- 
dren are  regularly  taught  to  ling.  The  very  beggars 
ailc  alms  in  a  whining  cadence,  and  ridiculous  fort  of 
recitative.  A  Ruffian  ambalfador  at  the  Hague,  ha- 
ving  been  regaled  with  the  bell  concert  if  vocal  and 
inftruraental  malic  that  could  be  procured,  was  aiked 
how  he  liked  the  entertainment  ?  he  replied,  "  Periertly 
well:  the  beggars  in  my  country  fmg  jail  in  the  fame 
manner."  I'he  warlike  mulic  of  the  Ruffians  conlifls 
in  kettle-drums  and  trumpets :  they  likewife  ufc  hunt- 
ing horns ;  but  tJaey  are  not  at  all  expert  in  the  per- 
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formap.ce.  It  has  been  faid,  that  ihs  Rn{l;ans  think  it 
beneatli  them  to  dance,  and  that  tlisy  call  in  their  Po- 
lilh  or  Tartarian  flavcb  to  divert  liazn  with  this  exer- 
cife  in  their  hours  of  diliipation.  Such  may  have  been 
the  cafj  formerly,  or  may  be  fo  now,  in  the  diilant  and 
moft  barbarous  provinces  of  the  empire  ;  but  at  Sc  Pe- 
terfburgh  dancir.g  is  at  preient  much  relilhed,  and  a 
m'nuet  is  nowhere  l\>  gracefully  performed  in  Europe 
as  by  the  fadiinnable  people  in  that  metropolis. 

We  have  ellewhtre  ibferved,  that  the  Ruffian  lan- 
guage is  a  diale<5t  of  the  Sclavonic,  and  ilie  purelt  per- 
hapb  that  is  now  anyv  here  to  be  found  (lee  Philolo- 
gy, Sect.  ix.  §  3.)  ;  but  they  have  n'^thing  ancient 
written  in  it,  except  a  tranflation  ot  Chryfollom's  Of- 
fices for  Elder,  which  are  at  this  day  gnod  Ruffian, 
and  intelligible  to  every  boor,  though  certainly  not  lefs 
than  800  years  old.  There  is  no  Ruffian  poetry 
wh'ch  there  is  re^fon  to  believe  200  year^  old^'anJ  the 
oldeft  tra  (lation  of  the  Scriptures  into  that  language 
is  but  a  late  thing,  and  come  to  them  from  Koningf- 
berg.  Science  his  made  but  a  very  fm^ll  progrefs 
among  them;  ard  the  reputation  of  the  imperial  aca- 
demy at  St  Pet;r(bur£rh  has  been  hitherto  fupported  by 
the  exertions  of  freigners.  For  antiquarian  rei..arch 
they  have  as  little  reliih  as  for  fcientific  ii.veftigacon. 
Every  thin,;,  to  i  leafe,  muil  be  new  ;  and  the  only  elu- 
cidations which  we  have  of  their  antiquities  are  the 
performances  of  Germans  and  other  foreigners,  I'uch  as 
profcfrors  Bayer,  Muller,  and  Gmelin.  One  native  has 
indeed  fhcwn  foine  defire  to  recover  and  prefer ve  what 
lie  can  of  their  moft  ancient  poetry  ;  but  in  his  refearch- 
es,  he  feems  more  indebted  to  an  exquifitely  nice  ear 
tljan  to  any  erudition.  Erudition  indeed  tliey  hold  in 
the  moft  fovereign  contempt.  No  gentleman  is  ever 
taught  Latin  cr  Greek  ;  and  were  a  Ruffian  ftranger 
in  company  to  give  any  hint  of  his  p  (Trffing  fuch 
knowledge,  every  man  with  a  fword  would  draw  away 
his  chair,  and  fet  him  down  for  a  charity-boy.  Peter 
the  Great  and  the  prefent  emprcfs  have  d  )ne  whnt  fove- 
reigns  could  do  to  difpel  thefe  clouds  of  ignorance, 
by  inftituting  fchools  and  college?,  and  giving  the  ma 
fters  and  profeffors  military  rank  ;  but  all  in  vain.  One 
of  the  moft  accompliftied  icholars  nf  the  age,  after  ha- 
ving made  himlelf  extremely  agreeable  to  a  company  of 
ladies,  by  means  of  his  tafte  in  mufic,  and  a  fword  at 
his  fide,  was  inftamly  deferted  by  them  upon  fome  per- 
fon's  whifpering  through  the  room  that  he  was  a  man 
of  learr.irg  ;  and  before  his  i.iir  companions  would  be 
reconciled  to  him,  he  was  oblged  to  pretend  that  he 
was  a  lieutenaut-colonel  totally  illiterate. 

The  two  firft  fentences  of  Prince  Shtchcrbatoff's 
dedication  of  his  Hiftory  of  Ruffia,  which  wav  pr  nted 
in  three  volumes  4to,  in  1770,  afford  an  admirable 
fpecimen  of  Ruffian  literature.  "The  hiftory  of  the 
human  underftanding  (fays  this  dedicator)  aifures  us, 
that  everywhere  the  fcience»  have  followed  the  progrefs 
of  the  pr<  Iperity  and  the  ftrength  of  kingdom^.  When 
the  Grecian  arms  had  overthrown  the  greateft  monar- 
chy then  in  the  world,  when  they  had  the  famous  gene- 
rals Miltiades,  Themiftocles,  Aiiftides  Conon,  and  Al- 
cibiade>,  at  the  fame  time  flourldied  am^ng  them  Ana- 
ximander,  .'^nangoras,  Archyta?,  Socrates  anJ  PI  ito. 
And  '.'hen  Auguftus  had  conquered  the  world,  and  liid 
fhut  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  and  the  proud  Ro- 
mans, under  his  happy  government,  cheerfully  obeyed 


his  coEimanus,   ihtn   did  Titus    Livmr,   Thucjdides,     RuiT.:.. 
Virgil,  and  Hoiace,  adorn  Jiis  court,  and  celebrate  his  "— "'''■■^ 
glory." — A  palfage  fo  replete  as  this  with  blunders  and 
anachronifms  it  would  furely  be  difficult  to  find  in  any 
other  autlior. 

The  Ruffians  were  converted  to  the  Chriftian  reli-  Religion, 
gion  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  tenth  century,  as 
tias  been  already  related.  Since  that  period  they  have 
confefFed  the  articles  of  the  Greek  church,  mingled 
with  certain  fuperlHtious  ceremonies  of  their  own. 
They  do  not  believe  in  the  pope's  infallibility  or  fupre- 
macy,  or  even  hold  communion  with  the  fee  of  R'  me  : 
they  ule  auricular  confeffion,  communicate  in  botli  kinds, 
adopt  the  Athanafian  creed,  and  adhere  to  the  efta  lilhed 
liturgy  of  St  Balil.  They  worfhip  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  other  faints ;  and  pay  their  adorations  to  erodes 
and  relics.  They  obferve  four  great  fafts  in  the  year, 
during  which  they  neither  tafte  filh,  fleih,  nor  any  ani- 
mal produdtion  :  they  will  not  dri.ik  after  a  man  who 
has  eaten  flelh,  nor  ufe  a  knife  that  has  cut  meat  in 
lefs  than  24  hours  alter  it  has  been  ufed  ;  nor  will  they, 
even  though  tlieir  healih  is  at  (lake,  touch  any  thing 
in  which  hartfhorn  or  any  animal  fubftance  has  been 
ii'.fufed.  While  this  kind  of  Lent  continues,  they  fub- 
fift  upon  cabbage,  cucumbers,  and  rye-bread,  drijik* 
ing  nothing  ftronger  than  a  fort  of  fmall  beer  called 
quaj[t\.  They  likewife  faft  every  Wediielday  and  Fri- f See  Pea- 
day.  Their  common  penance  is  to  abftain  from  erery  f»"t- 
fpecies  of  food  and  drink,  but  bre:id,  fait,  cucumbers, 
and  water.  They  are  ordered  to  bend  their  bodiesj 
and  continue  in  that  painful  pofture,  and  between  whiles 
to  ftiike  their  head  againff  an  image. 

The  Mufcovites  at  all  times  rejecf  as  impure,  horfe- 
flelh.elk,  veal,  hare,  rabbit,  afs's  milk,  mare's  milk,  and 
Venice  treacle,  becaufe  th.e  flefh  of  vipers  is  an  ingre- 
dient ;  alfo  every  thing  that  contains  even  the  Imalleft 
quantity  of  miifk,  civer,  and  caftor :  yet  they  have  no 
averfion  to  fwine's  tlefh ;  on  the  contiary,  the  country- 
produces  excellent  bacon.  They  celebrate  15  grand 
feftivals  in  ihe  year.  On  Palm-Sunday  there  ii  a  mag- 
nificent pioceflion,  at  wiiich  the  czar  affifts  in  perfon 
and  on  foot.  He  is  appartiled  in  clotli  of  g  Id  ;  his 
train  is  borne  up  by  the  pr.me  of  the  ncibility,  and  he 
is  attended  by  his  whole  court.  He  is  immediately 
preceded  by  the  officers  of  his  houfehold,  one  Ot  whom 
carries  his  handkerchief  on  his  arm,  lying  upon  ano- 
ther of  the  richeft  embroidery.  He  halts  at  a  fort  of 
platform  of  free-ftone,  where,  turning  to  the  eaft,  and 
beading  his  btidy  aim. -ft  double,  he  pronounces  a  Ihort 
prayer  :  then  he  proceeds  to  the  church  of  Jeiufalem, 
where  lie  renews  his  devotion.  This  exercife  being 
performed,  he  returns  to  his  palace,  the  bridle  of  the 
patriarch's  horfe  refting  upon  his  arm.  The  horfe's 
tiead  being  covered  with  white  linen,  is  held  by  fome 
nobleman;  while  the  patriarch,  fifing  fidewife,  and 
holding  a  crofs  in  his  hand,  diftributes  benediflions  as 
he  mo .  es  ahng  :  on  his  head  he  wears  a  cap  edged  with- 
ermin,  adorned  with  lo'  ps  and  buttons  of  ^old  and 
precious  ftones :  before  him  are  difplaycd  banners  of 
confecraled  ftulf,  in  a  variety  of  colours.  Above  50Q 
priefts  walk  in  the  proceflion  ;  thofe  who  are  near  the 
patriarch  bearing  pie'tures  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  richly 
oin.m-.ented  with  gold,  jewels,  and  pearls,  together 
with  crnlFes,  relics,  and  religiLUs  bocks,  including  a 
copy  of  the   Gofpels,  which  ibey  reckon  to  be   of  in- 
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RufTi ..  eftlmable  value.  In  the  the  midft  of  this  proccfllon  is 
•"^-'-^^  boine  a  triumphal  arch  ;  and  on  the  top  an  apple-tree 
covered  with  fruit,  which  feveral  little  boys  indoled 
in  the  machine  endeavour  to  gather.  The  lawyers  and 
laity  carry  branches  of  willow  ;  the  guards  and  the  fpec- 
tators  proftrate  themfelves  on  the  ground  while  the 
proccffion  halts  ;  and  after  the  ceremony,  tlie  patriarch 
prefents  a  purfe  of  too  rubles  to  the  czar,  who  per- 
haps invites  him  to  dine  at  his  table.  During  the  fea- 
fon  of  Eafter,tlie  whole  empire  is  filled  with  mirth  and 
rejoicing:  which,  however,  never  fails  to  degenerate 
into  heat  and  debauchery  ;  even  die  ladies  may  indulge 
themfelves  with  ftrong  liquors  to  intoxication  without 
fcandal.  Wien  a  lady  fends  to  inquire  concerning  the 
health  of  her  guefts  whom  (he  entertained  over-night, 
the  ufual  reply  is,  "  I  thank  your  miftrefs  for  her 
good  cheer  :  by  my  troth,  I  was  fo  merry  that  I  don't 
remember  how  I  got  home." 

During  thefe  carnivals,  a  great  number  of  people,  in 
reeling  home  drunk,  fall  down  and  perifh  among  the 
fnow.  It  is  even  dangerous  to  relieve  a  perfon  thus 
overtaken  ;  for,  Ihould  he  die,  the  perfon  who  endea- 
voured to  affift  him  is  called  before  the  judge,  and  ge- 
nerally pays  dear  for  his  charity. 

The  Mufcovite  priefts  ufe  e.'.orGlfms  at  the  admini- 
ftration  of  baptifm.  They  plunge  the  child  three  times 
over  head  and  ears  in  water,  and  give  it  the  facrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  one  fpecies,  until  it  hath  attained  the 
age  of  feven  ;  after  which  the  child  is  indulged  with  it 
in  both  kinds.  They  likewiie  adminifier  the  facr:iment 
to  dying  perfons,  together  with  extreme  unflion  ;  and 
if  this  be  neglefled,  the  body  is  denied  Chrillian  bu- 
rial. Soon  as  the  perfon  expires,  the  body  is  depofi- 
ted  in  a  coffin,  with  a  luncheon  of  bread,  a  pair  of  flioes, 
fome  few  pieces  of  money,  and  a  certificate  figned  by 
the  parilh-prieft,  and  direfted  to  St  Nicholas,  who  is 
one  of  their  great  patrons.  They  likewife  hold  St 
Andrew  in  gieat  veneration,  and  ridiculoufly  pretend 
they  were  converted  by  him  to  Chriftianity.  But  next 
to  St  Nicholas,  they  adore  St  Anthony  of  Padua,  who 
is  fuppcfed  to  have  failed  upon  a  mill-floue  through 
the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  and  over  the  lakes 
Ladogaand  Onega,  as  far  as  Novogorod.  Every  houfe 
is  furnilhed  with  an  image  of  St  Nicholas,  carved  in  the 
moft  rude  and  fantaltic  manner  ;  and  when  it  becomes 
old  and  worm-eaten,  the  owner  either  throws  it  into 
the  river  with  a  few  pieces  of  coin,  faying,  "  Adieu, 
brother  ;"  or  returns  it  to  the  maker,  who  accommo- 
dates him  with  a  new  image  for  a  proper  confideration. 
The  good  women  were  very  careful  in  adorning  tlieir 
private  St  Nicholafes  with  rich  clothes  and  jewels  ;  but 
on  any  emergency,  thefe  are  lefumed,  and  the  faint 
left  as  naked  as  he  came  from  the  hand  of  the  car- 
penter. 

There  are  monafteries  in  Ruffia  ;  but  neither  the 
monks  nor  the  nuns  are  fubjefl  to  fevere  reftridicns. 
The  friars  are  either  horfe -jockeys,  or  trade  in  hop?, 
wheat,  and  other  commodities ;  tlie  filters  are  at  liberty 
to  go  abroad  when  they  pleafe,  and  indulge  themfelves 
■in  all  manner  of  frtedon  s. 

Heret'ifore  libeity  of  CDnfcience  was  denied,  and 
every  convi^Ted  heretic  was  committed  to  the  flames  ; 
but  lince  the  reign  of  Peter,  all  religions  and  fedls  are 
tohra'.ed  hro  ighout  the  empij.  Roman  Catholics, 
Lutheran.*,  Calvinifts,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Maho- 
Ttietans,  <njoy  the  free  exercife  of  their  rcfpedivc  forms 


of  wor(hip;  though  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty,  Riflia. 
and  by  dint  of  extraordinary  folicitation  from  different  '  ""^ 
powers,  that  the  RomiOi  religion  was  allowed.  Peter 
knowing  the  dangerous  tenets  of  a  religion  that  might 
fet  the  fpiritual  power  of  the  pope  at  variance  with  the 
temporal  power  of  the  emperor,  and  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  meddling  genius  of  its  profeffors, 
held  out  for  fome  time  againlt  the  iiiterceffion  of  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Poland  ;  and  though  at  length  he 
yielded  to  their  joint  interpofilion,  he  would  by  no  means 
fuffer  any  Jefuit  to  enter  his  dominions.  io6 

The  government  of  Ruffia  is  mere  defpotifm.  The  Govem- 
whole  empire  is  ruled  by  the  arbitrary  will  and  plea-  ■"«"'• 
fure  of  the  fovereign,  who  is  flyled  the  czar  or  tzar,  a 
title  which  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Csfar.  Here- 
tofore he  was  {\y\ed  grand  iluke  of  Mttfcovy  :  but  fmcc 
the  reign  of  Peter,  he  is  dignified  with  the  appellation 
oi  emperor  of  Rujfia  ;  and  the  prefent  fovereign  is  ftyled 
emprcfs  of  all  the  Rujftas.  The  emperor  is  abfolute 
lord,  not  only  of  all  the  ellates  in  the  empire,  but  alfo 
of  the  lives  ot  his  fubjefts  ;  the  greatell  noblemen 
call  themfelves  Wsjlavis,  and  execute  his  commands 
with  tlie  moll  implicit  ol)edience.  The  common  people 
revere  him  as  fomethir.g  fupernatural ;  they  never  men- 
tion his  name,  or  any  thing  immediately  belonging 
to  him,  without  mai  ks  of  the  moft  profound  refpeft 
and  awful  veneration.  A  man  afking  a  carpenter  at 
work  upon  one  of  the  czar's  warehoufes,  what  the 
place  was  intended  for  ?  anfwered,  "  None  but  God  and 
the  czar  knows." 

The  nobility  of  Ruffia  were  formerly  rich  and  power- 
ful, and  ruled  deipotically  over  their  inferiors  :  bnt  vve 
have  feen  how  the  father  of  Peter  the  Great  contrived 
to  ftrip  them  of  their  privileges,  and  they  are  now  ve- 
nal dependants  on  the  court.  They  Hill  retain  the  titles 
of  their  anceftors,  though  many  of  them  are  in  the  moft 
abjedl  poverty  and  contempt. 

All  the  peafants  in  tlie  empire  are  confidered  as  im- 
mediate flaves  belonging  to  the  czar,  to  the  boyars,  or 
to  the  monafteries.  The  value  of  eftates  is  computed, 
not  by  the  extent  or  quality  of  the  land,  but  from  the 
number  of  thoie  peafants,  who  may  be  fold,  alienated, 
or  given  away,  at  the  pleafure  of  their  matters.  The 
number  of  thefe  huibandmen,  whither  living  in  villages 
or  in  the  open  country,  being  known,  the  czar,  by  re- 
quiring a  certain  proportion  of  each  lord  or  proprietor, 
can  raife  300,000  meri  in  lefs  than  40  days. 

The  adminiftration  is  managed  by  a  grand  council, 
called  (lunmoy  loyarai,  or  "  council  of  the  boyars," 
who  are  the  grandees  of  the  empire,  and  a<fl  as  privy 
couiifellois.  To  this  are  fubfervient  fix  inferior  cham- 
bers and  courts  of  judicature,  provided  each  with  a 
prefident.  The  firft  regulates  every  thing  relating  to 
ambadadors  and  foreign  negociations ;  t'le  feccnd  takes 
cognizance  of  military  affairs  ;  the  third  manages  the 
public  revenues  of  the  empire  ;  the  bufinefs  of  the  fourth 
is  to  encourage,  protedl,  and  improve  trade  and  com- 
merce. The  two  Lift  hear  and  determine  in  all  cai'.fes, 
whether  civil  or  crimin.al. 

Peter  divided  the  empire  into  the  eight  governments 
of  Mofcow,  Archangel,  Af  ijih,  Cafan,  Aftracan,  Chioif 
and  the  Ukraine,  Siberia,  Livonia,  comprehending 
Ingria,  Plefcow,  and  Novogorod,  Smoknlko,  and  Ve- 
ronitz.  The  governors  or  waivodes  were  vefted  with 
power  to  difpofe  of  all  employments  civil  and  mili- 
tary, and  receive  the  revenues.     They  were  dire(fled  to 
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Rt'ffia,  defray  all  expences  in  thc.r  refpedive  governments,  and  niftrauon  cfjuftice  are  ihe  conuariety  of  the  laws  a'.d 
*— '^^-^  fend  uceruin  yeaiiy  luni  to  the  great  licalury.  In  a  the  venality  of  the  judges.  From  inferior  to  fupcrior 
v/cTil,  they  enjoyed  abloiute  power  in  every  thing  but  courts  there  aie  two  appeals  ;  and  in  a  great  proportion 
•what  related  to  the  regular  troops,  which,  though  of  the  caufes  the  rcveifal  of  the  fsntence  of  the  infe- 
quartered  in  their  jurildictiv.n,  were  neither  paid  nur  di-  rior  courts  fubjefts  its  judges  to  a  heavy  fine,  unlefs  they 
reftsd  by  them,  but  received  their  orders  immediately  can  produce  an  ediil  in  iull  point  in  fupport  of  their 
from  the  tzar  or  nis  generals.  dtcilion.     This  indeed  they  feldom  find  any  difficulty 

Adiiiui-  In  '775  t'^e  jreknt  emprcfs  made  a  complete  new-    to  do  ;    for  there  is  hardly  a  cafe  fo  fmiple  but  that 

Oration  of  moJellii.g  of  the  i.iternal  government  in  a  torni  ct  great    edifls  may  be  found  clear  and  precife  for  both  parties  ; 
juaicc.        limplicity  and  uniiormity.     By  tliis   regL-ment  Ihe  ui-    and  therelore  the  judges,  fenfible  of  iheir  faiety,  are 
vidcd  the  whole  empire  into  43  governments,  as  we  have    very  feldom  incorruptible.    To  the  principle  of  honour 
already  mentioned,  placing  over  each,  or  where  tney    which  nften  guides   the  conduft  of  judges  in  other  na-' 
are  ut  ic.s  extent,  over  two  contiguous  governments,  a    tions,   they  are  fuch  abfolute  ilrangers,  that  an  otEcer 
goveraor-general  with  very  conliderable  powers.     She 
lubdivided  each  government    into    provinces   and  dif- 
tricis  ;  and  for  the  better  adminiltratic.  of  julUce  eredled 
in  them  various  courts  of  law,  civil,  criminal,  and  com- 
mercial, analogous  to  ihofe  which  are  found  in  other 
couiitiies.      the  eftablilhed    likewife  in  every  govera- 
meiit,  it  not  in  every  province,  a  tribunal  vt  confcience. 


Kiiiii.. 


has  been  feen  fitting  in  ftate  and  diftributing  juftice 
from  a  bench  to  which  he  was  chained  by  an  iron  col- 
lar round  his  neck,  tor  having  the  day  before  been  de- 
tefted  in  conniving  at  Imuggling.  This  man  feemed 
ni't  to  be  afhamed  oi'  the  crime,  nor  did  any  one  avoid 
his  company  in  the  evening. 

Few  crimes  are  capital  in  Ruffia  :  murder  may  be 


and  m  every  diftri<ft   a  chamber  for  the  protedlion  of  atoned  by  paying  a  fum  of  money  ;  nay,  the  civil  ma. 

orphans.     Anudll  fo  many  wiie  inllitutions  a  chamber  giftrate   takes  no  cognizance  of  murder,  widiout  ha- 

for  ihc  adminlltration  of  her  imperial  majefty's  reve-  ving  previoufly  received  information  at  the  fuit  of  fome 

nucs  was  not  lorgotten   to  be  eftablilhed  in  each  go-  individuals.     Criminals  were  punilhed  with  torture  and 

verniiient,  nor  a  tribunal    of    police    in  each  dilirifl-.  the  moll  cruel  deaths  til)  the  reign  of  the  illullrious 

The  di'.ty  cf  the  governor-general,  who  is  not  properly  Catharine  I.  when  a  mere  merciful  fyftem  took  place, 

a  judge,  but  the  guardian  of  the  laws,  is  to  take  care  and  which  the  prefent  emprefs  has  fince  confirmed  by 

that  the  variuus  tribunals  in  his  goveinment  diltharge  law.       See  the   articles   Catharine    J.  of  Rujfta,  and 
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Elizabeth  Pelniuna. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  traffic  of  the  Ruf-  Trade  and ' 
fians  with  the  different  nations  both  of  Afia  and  Eu-  revenue, 
rope,  and  fpecified  ircn  as  one  of  the  articles  which 
they  export.  We  may  here  add,  that  in  1792  there 
were  in  the  government  of  Parma  alone,  which  lies  ia 
the  northern  divilion  of  the  empire,  88  copper  and 
iron  works  belonging  to  the  government  and  pri- 
vate  perfons,  and  three  gold  works.  The  metals  ex- 
tra(fled  in  thefe  works  are  chiefly  coRveyed  to  St  Peterf- 
burgh  by  water-carriage  on  the  river  Tchufovaya,  which 
falls  into  the  Kama.  With  refpeft  to  the  revenue  of 
Ruflia,  it  continually  fluctuates,  according  to  the  ia- 
creafe  of  commerce  or  the  pleafure  of  the  czar,  who 
has  all  the  wealth  of  the  empire  at  his  difpofil.  He 
monopolizes  all  the  belt  furs,  mines,  minerals,  and  the 
trade  by  land  to  the  Eaft  Indies ;  he  farms  out  all  the 


their  relpective  duties,  to  prote('t  the  oppreifed,  to  en- 
force the  adniinillration  of  the  laws  ;  and  when  any 
tribunal  Ihall  appear  to  have  pronounced  an  irregu- 
lar ien.cnce,  to  Itop  the  execution  till  he  make  a  re- 
port to  the  fenate  and  receive  her  majefty's  orders  : 
it  is  his  biifinefs  likewife  to  fee  that  the  taxes  be  re- 
gularly paid  ;  and,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire, 
that  tlie  proper  number  of  troops  be  kept  up,  and 
that  they  be  attentive  to  their  duty. 

This  reglement  contains  other  inllitutions,  as  well 
as  many  direiflions  for  the  cundufting  of  law-fuits  in 
the  different  courts,  and  the  adminiilration  of  juftice, 
which  do  her  majefty  the  higheft  honour  ;  but  the  gene- 
ral want  of  morals,  and  what  we  call  a  fenfe  of  honour, 
IB  every  order  of  men  through  this  vaft  empire,  mult 
make  tlie  wifeft  regulati.ns  of  little  avail.  Ruffia  is 
perhaps  the  only  nation  in  Europe  where  the  law  is 

not  an  incorporated  profeflion.  There  are  no  femina-  tobacco,  wine,  brandy,  beer,  mead,  and  other  liquors  ; 
ries  where  a  praclitioner  mud  be  educated.  Any  man  the  inns,  taverns,  public  houfes,  bath,  and  fweating- 
who  will  pay  the  fees  of  office  may  become  an  attorney,  houfes.  The  cuftoms  upon  merchandize,  tlie  imports 
and  any  n;an  who  can  find  a  client  may  plead  at  the  upon  corn,  and  toll  exacted  from  cities,  towns,  and 
bar.  The  judges  are  not  more  learned  th  n  the  plead-  villages,  are  very  confiderable  He  poireifes  dcmefnes 
ers.  They  are  not  fitted  for  their  offices  by  any  kind  to  a  very  great  value  ;  inherits  the  jeffccls  of  all  thofe 
of  edu  ation  ;  nor  are  they  neceflarily  chofen  from  thofe  that  die  inteltate,  or  under  accufation  cf  C'.pital  crimes ; 
who  have  frequented  courts  and  been  in  the  pradice  of  derives  a  duty  from  all  law-fuits  ;  and  to  fum  up  the 
pleading.  A  general,  from  a  fuccelsful  or  an  equivocal  whole,  can  command  the  fortunes  of  all  his  fubjefts.  All 
campaign,  may  be  inftanlly  fet  at  the  head  of  a  court  thefe  articles  produce  a  large  revenue,  which  was 
of  juaice  ;  and  in  the  abfence  ot  the  imperial  court  tluee  years  ago  ellimated  at  upwards  of  40,000,000 
from  St  Peierfburgb,  the  commanding  officer  in  that  rubles,  or  L.  6,333,333  =  6:8  Sterling  ;  but  then  tlie 
city,  whoever  he  may  be,  prefides  ex  officio  in  the  high  intrinfic  value  of  money  is  at  leaft  three  times  greater 
court  of  juitice.  The  other  courts  generally  change  in  Ruffia  than  in  Britain.  The  cxpcnccs  in  time  of 
the;r  preiidents  every  year.  Many  inconveniences  mull  peace  never  exceed  3^,000,000  rubles:  the  remainder 
arife  from  this  fingular  conllitution  :  but  fewer,  per-  is  not  treafured  up,  but  is  employed  by  her  imperial 
haps,  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  The  appointment  majefty  in  conliruciing  public  edifices,  making  harbours, 
to  fo  many  inferior  governments  makes  the  Ruffian  no-  canals,  roads,  and  other  ufeful  works,  for  the  glory  cf 
bility  acq  tainted  with-  the  grofs  of  the  ordinary  bufi-  the  empire  and  benefit  of  her  fubjcfts. 
nefa  oi  law-courts ;  and  a  ftatute  or  imperial  edidt  is  The  (landing  army  cf  Ruffia  is  computed  at  250,000 
law  in  every  cal'e,    The  great  obftacks  to  the  adnai-  menj  befides  thefe,  ihe  Ruffians  can  aiienible  a  body 
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of  40,cco  irregulars,  Calmucks,  Colfacks,  and  otlier 
Tartars,  who  live  under  tluir  dominion.  But  the  num- 
ber may  be  doubkd  on  any  emergency.  The  czanna 
ha5(.likewire  a  conliJerable  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  and  a 
great  number  ot  formidable  galleys,  frigates,  fire-ihips, 
and  bomb-ketches. 

RUST,  the  flower  or  calx  of  any  metal,  procu- 
red by  corroding  and  dilfolving  its  fupcrficial  parts  by 
fome  menftruum.  Water  is  the  great  inftrunient  or 
a^ent  in  producing  ruft  :  and  lience  oils,  and  other  fatty 
bodies,  fecure  metals  from  ruft  ;  water  being  no  men- 
ftruum for  oil,  and  therefore  not  able  to  make  its 
way  through  it.  All  metals  except  gold  are  liable 
to  ruft  ;  and  even  this  alio  if  ex  poled  to  the  fumes  ot 
fea-falt.  For  remedies  againft  ruft,  fee  Ikoh,  par.  ult. 
RUSTIC,  in  atchitefture,  implies  a  manner  of 
building  in  imitation  of  nature,  rather  than  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  art.     See  Architecture. 

Rustic  Gods,  dii  rujlici,  in  antiquity,  were  the  gods 
of  the  country,  or  thole  who  prelided  over  agriculture, 
Sec.  Varro  invokes  the  12  dii  confcntes,  as  the  princi- 
pal among  the  ruftic  gods  ;  viz.  Jupiter,  Teilus,  the 
Sun,  Moon,  Ceres,  Bacchus,  Rubigus,  Flora,  Miner- 
va, Venus,  Lympha,  and  Good  Luck.  Befides  thefe 
12  arch-ruftic  gods,  there  were  an  infinity  ot  kffer 
ones ;  as  Pales,  Vertumnus,  Tutelina,  Fulgor,  Stercu- 
lius,  Mellona,  Jugatinus,  Collinus,  Vallonia,  Terminus, 
Sylvanus,  and  Priapus.  Struvius  adds  the  Satyrs, 
Fauns,  Sileni,  Nymphs,  and  even  Tritons  ;  and  gives 
the  empire  over  all  the  ruftic  gods  to  the  god  Pan. 
Rustic  Order,  that  decorated  with  ruftic  quoins, 
ruftic  work,  &c. 

Rustic  IVfri,  is  where  the  ftones  in  the  face,  &c. 
of  a  building,  inftead  of  being  fmooth,  are  hatched, 
or  picked  w.th  the  point  of  a  hammer. 

RUSTRE,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  cf  a  diamond 
fhape,  pierced  through  in  the  middle  with  a  round 
hole.     See  Heraldry. 

RUT,  in  hunting,  the  venery  or  copulation  of  deer. 
RUFA,  rue:  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  26th  order,  Mukifi- 
liqtia.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite  ;  the  petals  concave  ; 
the  receptacle  furrounded  with  10  melliferous  pores; 
the  capi'ule  is  lobed.  In  fome  fiowers.,  a  fifth  part  of 
the  number  is  excluded.  There  are  feveral  fpecics ;  of 
which  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  hortenfis,  or  common 
broad-leaved  garden  rue,  which  has  been  long  cultiva- 
ted for  medicinal  ufe.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk 
to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  fending  out  branches 
en  every  fide,  garniflied  with  decompounded  leaves, 
whofe  fmall  lobes  are  wedge-ftiaped,  of  a  grey  colour, 
and  have  a  ftrong  odour.  The  flowers  are  produced 
at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  bunches  almoft  in  the 
form  of  umbels  :  they  are  compofed  of  four  yellow 
concave  petals  which  are  cut  on  their  edges,  and  eight 
yellow  ftamina  which  are  longer  than  the  petals,  termi- 
nated by  roundilh  fummits.  Tie  gtrmen  becomes  a 
roundifh  capfule,  with  four  lobes  put.cbed  full  of  holes 
containing  rougli  black  feeds. 

Rue  has  a  llrong  ungrateful  fmell,  and  a  bitterilh 
penetrating  tafte  :  the  leaves,  when  full  of  vigour,  are 
extremely  acid,  infomuch  as  to  iiiflame  and  bliiler  the 
(l;in,  if  iniich  handled.  With  regard  to  their  medicln.il 
virtues,  they  are  powerfully  ftimulating,  attenuating, 
and  detergent ;  and  hence,  in  cold  phlegmatic  habits, 
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they  quicken  the  circulation,  difiblve  tenacious  juices, 
open  obftruflicns  of  the  excretory  glands,  and  promote 
the  fluid  fecretions.  The  writers  on  the  materia  me- 
dica  in  general  have  entertained  a  very  high  opini'  n  of 
the  virtues  of  this  plant.  Boerhaave  is  tull  of  its 
praifes  ;  particularly  of  the  edential  oil,  and  tlie  diftil- 
led  water  cohobated  or  re  diftilled  i'ever.il  times  Irom 
frelh  parcels  of  the  herb.  After  extravagant  y  com- 
mending other  waters  prepared  in  thia  manner,  he  adds, 
with  regard  to  that  c  f  rue,  that  the  greateft  commen- 
dations he  can  beftow  upon  it  f.ill  ihort  ot  its  merit : 
"  What  medicine  (lays  he)  can  be  more  efficacious  for 
promoting  fweat  and  perfpiration,  for  the  cure  of  the 
hyfteric  paflion  and  of  epilepfies,  and  for  expelling 
poifon  V  Whatever  fervice  rue  may  be  of  in  the  two 
laft  cafes,  it  undoubtedly  has  its  uie  in  the  others  : 
the  cohobated  water,  however,  is  net  the  moft  effica- 
cious preparation  of  it.  An  extrafl  made  by  re(5tified 
fpirit  contains  in  a  fmall  compa  s  the  whole  virtues 
of  the  rue;  this  menftruum  taking  up  by  inluhon  all 
the  pungency  and  flavour  of  the  plant,  and  elevating 
nothing  in  diftillation.  With  water,  its  peculiar  fla- 
vour and  warmth  arife  ;  tlie  bitternefs,  and  a  confi- 
derablc  fhare  of  the  piin^,ency,  remainii;g  behind. 

RuTA  Baga,  or  Swedilh  turnip.      See  Husbandry, 
p.  761. 

Book  or  RUTH,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Te- 
ftament  ;  being  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the  book  of 
Judge  ,  and  an  introduftion  to  thofe  of  Samuel ;  and 
having  its  title  from  the  perfon  whofe  ftoiy  io  hire  prin- 
cipally related.  In  this  ftory  are  obiervable  the  an- 
cient rights  of  kindred  and  reJen.ption  ;  ai.d  the  man- 
ner of  buying  the  inheritance  of  the  deceafed,  with 
other  particulars  of  great  note  and  antiquity.  The 
canonicalnefs  of  this  botk  was  never  difputed  ;  but 
the  learned  are  not  agreed  about  the  epocha  of  the 
hiftory  it  relat.s.  Ruth  the  Moabitefs  is  found  iu 
the  genealos^y  of  our  Saviour.     MattL.  i.  5. 

RUTILUS.     See  Cvprinus,  n°  6. 

RUTHERGLEN,  or  by  contradlion  Ruglen, 
the  head  borough  of  the  netherward  ot  Lanarklhire  in 
Scotland,  is  fituated  in  N.  Lar.  55°  51',  and  W.  Long. 
4°  13';  about  two  miles  fouih-eaft  of  Glafgow,  and 
nine  weft  cf  Hamilton.  Few  towns  in  Scotland  can 
lay  greater  claim  to  antiquity  than  Rutherglen.  Mait- 
land,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Antiquities  of  Scotland, 
vol.  i.  p.  92.  tells  U3,  that  it  was  founded  by  a  king 
Reuther,  from  whom  it  derived  its  name  ;  and  a  tra- 
dition of  the  fame  import  prevails  among  the  inhabi- 
tants. But  without  laying  any  ftrefs  on  the  authority 
of  tradition,  which  is  often  falfe  and  always  doubt- 
ful, we  find,  from  feveral  original  charters  ftiU  pre- 
ferved,  that  it  was  eredled  into  a  royal  borough  by 
king   David   I.  about  the  year   1 1 26. 

The  territory  under  the  Jurifdi>.1ion  of  the  borough 
was  extenfive,  and  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  many  diftin- 
guifhed  privileges,  which  were  however  gradually  wreft- 
ed  irom  them,  by  political  influence,  in  favcmr  of  Glaf- 
gow, which  in  laiter  times  role  into  conlequence  by 
trade  and  manufactures.  The  ancient  dimenlions  of 
the  place  are  now  unknown  ;  but  in  the  fields  and 
gardens  towards  the  ealt  the  foundations  of  houilss  are 
occafionally  dil'covered.  It  is  now  of  a  very  reduced 
fizc,  confiUing  but  of  one  prir.cipal  ftreet  and  a  few 
lanes,  and  containing  about  1631  inhabitants. 

About  150  yardii  to  the  fouth   of  the  main  ftreet 
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luflier-     is  a  kind  of  bne,  known  by  tlie  name  of  D'tnsdyirt.  proved  of  by  m11  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  after- 

i;l..n.      /v  circuniftancc  which  befel  ihe  unfurtuniitK  queen  Ma-  ward-,  inf^ried  in  the  records  of  the  gcnernl  convention 

''~^        ry,    immediately  alter  her  iorces  were  routed    at  the  of  the  royal  boroughs  of  ticotlan  J.  , 

battle  of  I^angiidc,  has  ever  fince  crntinucd  to  cha-        Rutherglen,  in  coni'inftion  with  Glifgow,   Renfrew, 

raclerii'c  this  pl.ice  with  an  indelible  mark  of  oppr.  bri-  and  Duni!>:irtnn,  fen  Js  a  membirr  to  the  Brit  l-h  parii.i- 

\\m.      Her  n).ij  dy,  dn  ing  the  battle,  dood  on  a  riGng  nient.     The  fairs  of  this  town  are  generally  well  tttend- 

ground  about  a  mile  froiu  Rmh-.-rghn.     She  no  fooner  ed,  and  have  long  been  famous  for  a  great  lliow  of 

faw   her  army  defeated  than  Ihe  tovik  her  ptecii^itaie  horl'es,  of  the  Linarklhire  breed,  whicli  are  elleemed 

flight   to   the  fouth       Di'is-dykes  unfortunitsly   lay  in  the  beft  draught-hnries  in   Britain.      The  inhabitants 

her  nay.    Tv/o  nillics,  who  were  at  that  inllant  cuuing  of  this  borough  ftill  retain  fome  cuftonis  of  a  very  re- 

grafs  hard  by,  fjeini;  hei  majedy  fleeing  in  h.iRe,  rude-  mote  anti(|ui:y.     One  of  thefe  is  the  making  of /?«/Afr- 

iy  attempted   to  intercept  her,  and  th  catened  to  cut  glen  four  cakes.       The  operation  is  attended  with  fome 

her  in  pieces  with  their  icythes  if  fhe  prefumed  to  pro-  peculiar  rites,  which  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  prac- 

ceed  a  Hep  further.     Neither  beauty,  nor   even  rc.yalty  tice   is  of  Pagan  origin.      An  account  of  thcfe  rites  is 

itfeif,  can  at  all  times  fecure  the  unfortunate  when  they  givjn  in  Ure's   Hillory  of  Rutherglen  and  Kilbride,  p. 

have  to  do  wiih  :he  unfeeling  or  the  revengel'ul.      Re-  94.  ;  from  whence  we  have  taken  ihe  above  account  of 

lief  however  was  at  hand  ;  and  her  majeily  proceeded  tliis  place,  and  which  wc  do  not  hefitate  to  recommend 

in  her  flight.  to  the  attention  of  fuch  of  our  readers  as  are  fond  of  natu- 

Adji'inin.' to  a   lane  called   the   Bacl-rozv  flood  the  ral  and  local  hillory,  being  perfiiaded  that  they  will  find 

calUe  of  Ruthsrglen,  originally  built  at  a  period  coeval,  it  to  be  brvtli  an  ufeful  and  entertaining  performance, 
it  is  reported,  with  the  fundation  of  the  town.     This        RIJTL.'\NDSHIRE,  is  the   le.ilt  county  in  Eng- 

ancient  fortref<  underwent  fevcral  fieges  during  the  un-  Ian  I,  it  being  but  40  miles  in  circumference  ;  in  which 

happy  wars  in  the  days  of   king   Rob.rt  Bruce,  and  it  are  two  towns,  48  pariflies,  and  3263  houfes.  However, 

remained  a  place  of  ftrength  until  tl:e  battle  of  Lang-  for  quality  it  may  be  compared  with  any  other  county  ; 

fide  ;  foon  after  which  it  was  deflroyed  by  order  of  the  the  air  being  good,  and  the  foil  fertile  both   for  tillage 

regent,  to  revenge  himfelf  on  the  Hamilton  family,  in  and  paflures ;  and  it  not  only  affjrds  plenty  of  corn,  but 

whofe  cullody  it  then  was.       The  foundations  of  the  feeds  a  great  number  of  horned  cattle  and  flieep.     It 

buildings  are  now  eiafcd,  and  the  fite  converted    into  is  well  watered  with  brooks  and  rivulets  ;  and  the  prin- 

dwcUing  houfes  and  gardens.  cipal  rivers  arc  the  Weland  aud  the  Wafh.    It  is  bound- 

The  kirk  of  Rudierglen,  an  ancient  building  of  the  cd  on  the  ealf  by  Lincolnfliire ;   on  the  fouth  by  the  ri- 

Saxon- Gothic  Ifyle,  was  rendered  fami^us  by  two  tranf-  ver  Weland,  which  parts  it  from  Northamptonfhire  ;  and 
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anions,  in  wh'ch  the  fate  of  vSir  William  Wallace  and 
his  country  was  deeply  concerned.  In  it  a  truce  was 
concluded  between  Scotland  and  England  in  the  year 
1297  (Henry's  L  te  of  Wallace,  Book  VI.  verfe  862.), 
and  in  it  Sir  John  Monteath  bargained  with  the  Eng- 
lifh  to  betray  Wallace  his  friend  and  companion  (L  fc 
of  Wallace,  Book  XI.  verfe  796).  This  ancient  build- 
ing, having  become  i  icommodious,  was,  in  1794,  pul'- 
ed  down,  and  one  of  a  modern  if  vie  was  erecfed  in  its 
place.  Buried  in  the  area  were  found  valf  quantities 
of  human  bones,  and  fome  relics  of  antiquity. 

No  borough  probably  in  Britain  p Mfcifes  a  political 
conllitution  or  fett  more  free  and  unembarralfedthan  Ru- 


on  the  well  and  north  by  Leicelt^rfhire.  It  has  only 
two  market-towns  ;  namely,  Okeham,  where  the  afTizes 
and  feffions  are  held,  and  Uppingham. 

RUYSCH  (Frederic),  one  of  the  mofl  eminent  ana- 
tomitls  of  which  Holland  can  boatt,  was  born  at  the 
Hague  in  1638.  After  making  great  progrefs  at  home, 
he  repaired  to  Leyden,  and  there  pro.ecuted  the  ftudy 
of  anatomy  and  botany.  He  fludied  next  at  Francker, 
where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  dodfor  of  phyfic. 
He  then  returned  to  the  Hague  ;  and  m  irrying  in 
1 66 1,  dedicated  his  while  time  to  the  ftudy  ot  his 
profeffion.  In  1 665  he  publifhed  a  treatife,  entitled 
Dilucldatto    valvularum    de    varus    lymfhalicis  et  lacltis ; 


therglen.     It  was  anciently  under  the  influence  of  a  felf-  wliich  raifed  his  reputation  fo  high,   that  he  was  cho- 

eleifled  magillracy,  many  of  whom  lived  at  a  diftance  fen  prol'eifor  of  anatomy   at  Amflerdam.       This   ho- 

from  the  borough,  and  who  continued  long  in  office  nour  he   accepted  with  the  more  pleafure,  becaufe  his 

without  interruption.     Negligence  on  the  one  hand,  and  fituation  at  Amiferdam  Wuuld  give  him  eafy  accefs  to 

an  undue  exertion  of  power  on  the  other,  at  length  exci-  every  requifite  help  for    cidtivating   anatomy  and  na- 

ted  the  burgelfes,  about  the  middle  rf  the  lad  century,  rural   hillory.       After  he    fettled   in  Amflerdam,    he 

to  apply  an  elfeiflual  remedy  to  this  evil.     Thecommu-  was  perpetually  engaged  in  dilfeifling  and  in  examining 

nity  who,  at  that  period,  polfelfed  the  power  of  reform-  with  the  niolf  inquililive  eye  the  various  parts  of  the 

ing  the  abufes  that  had  long  prevailed  in  the  manage-  human  boily.     He  improved  the  fcience  of  anatomy 

jnent  of  the  borough,  were  much  alllded  in  their  exer-  by  new  difcoveries  ;  in  particular,  he  found  out  a  way 

tions  by  a  Mr  David   Spens   town-clerk,  a  gentleman  to  preferve  dead  bodies  many  years  from  putrefaflion. 

»inbiali<;d  by  fah'e  politics,  and  who  was  animated  with  His  anatomical  coUeflion  was  curious   and    valuable. 

a  high  degree  of  true  patriotifm.       Great  oppofition  He  had  a  feries  of  foctufes  of  all  (izes,  from  the  length 

was  at  firfl  made  to  the  reform  ;  but  the  plan  adopted  of   the    little    finger    to    that    of    a  new  born  infant, 

by  the   burgelfes   was  wifely  laid,  and  was  profeciitcd  He  had  alio  bodies  of  full  grown  perfons  of  all  ages, 

with  unremitting  afliduity.       They  were  proof  againll  and  a  vaft  number  of  animals  alnn  ft  of  every  fpecies 

the  influei^ce  and  bribeiy  of  a  party  that  llruggled  to  on  the  globe,  belides  a  great  many  otl'cr  natural    cu- 

continue  the  old    praftiee ;  and  having  at  length  fur-  riolities.       Peter    the    Great    of    RulTia,    in  his  tour 

inc^unted  every  difficulty,  they  formed  a  new  conftitu-  throngh  Holland  in  tlie    year   169S,    vifited  Ruyfch, 

tion  or  fett  fer  tlie  borcugh,  which  in  1671,  was  ap-  and   was  fo  charmed  with  his  converfation,    that  he 
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pafleJ  v.'hdk  days  with  liim  ;  and  \'.hen    the  hour  of   he 
departure  came,  he   left   him  willi  regret.     He  fet  io 
'  high  a  value  on  Ruyich's   cabinet  of   curiofities,  that 
when  he  returned  to   Holland   in  1717,   he  purchafed 
it  for  jo.coo  florins,  and  lent  it  to  Petei  fburgh. 

In  1685  he  was  niadi  prolelibrof  medicine,  an  office 
which  he  dilcharged  v/i-.h  great  ability.  In  172S  he 
got  his  thigh-bone  broken  by  a  fall  in  his  chamber. 
The  year  before  this  misfortune  happened  he  had  been 
deprived  of  his  fou  Henry,  a  youth  of  talents,  and  well 
/killed  in  anatomy  and  botany.  He  had  been  created 
a  doftor  of  pliyfic,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  affilled 
his  father  in  his'diicoveries  and  publications.  Ruyfch's 
family  now  confUled  only  of  his  youngeft  daughter. 
This  lady  had  been  early  infpired  with  a  palliun  for 
anatomy ,'the  favourite  Icience  of  hei  father  and  brother, 
and  hid  ftudied  it  withfuccei's.  She  was  therefore  well 
qualified  to  adilf  lier  father  in  forming  a  fecond  collec- 
tion of  curiofities  in  natural  hiftory  and  anatomy,  wliich 
he  began  to  make  after  the  emperor  of  Ruiha  had  pur- 
chafed the  firft.  Rujfch  is  faid  to  have  been  offo  heal- 
thy a  conftitution,  that  though  he  lived  to  the  age  of 
93,  yet  during  that  long  period  he  did  not  labour  under 
the  infirmities  of  difeal'e  above  a  month.  From  the 
time  he  broke  his  thigh  he  was  indeed  difabled  from 
walking  without  a  fupport  ;  yet  he  retained  his  vigour 
both  of  mind  and  body  without  any  fendble  alteration, 
till  in  1731  his  (Irength  at  once  deferied  him.  He  died 
on  the  22d  of  February  the  fame  year.  His  anatomical 
works  are  printed  in  4  vols  4to. 

The  ftyle  of  his  writing',  is  fimple  and  concife,  but 
fometimes  inaccurate.  Inftruiftion,  and  not  oftentation 
leems  to  be  his  only  aim.  In  anatomy  he  undoubtedly 
made  many  difcoveries  j  but  from  not  being  fufficiently 
converfant  in  the  writings  of  other  anatomifts,  he  pub- 
lifhed  as  difcoveries  what  had  been  known  before.  The 
academy  of  fciences  at  Paris  in  1727  eledled  him  a 
member  in  place  of  Sii  Ifaac  Newton,  who  was  lately 
deceafed.  He  was  alfo  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London. 

RUYTER  (Michael  Adrian),  a  diftingulflied  naval 
ofhcer,  was  born  at  Fkningue,  a  town  of  Zealand,  in 
1607.  He  entered  on  a  fea-faring  life  when  he  was 
only  II  years  old,  and  was  firft  a  cabin-hoy.  Wliile  he 
advanced  fuccelTively  to  the  rank  of  mate,  mafter,  and 
captain,  he  acquitted  himfelfwith  ability  and  honour  in 
all  thefe  employments.  He  repuUed  the  Irilh,  who  at- 
tempted to  take  Dublin   out  of  the  hands   of  the  Fng- 
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lilli.  He  made  eight  voyages  to  the  Weft;  Indies  and 
ten  to  Brazil.  He  was  then  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
rear  admiral,  and  fent  to  aililt  the  Portuguefe  againft 
the  Spaniards.  When  the  enemy  came  in  figlu,  he  ad- 
vanced boldly  to  meet  them,  and  gave  fuch  unqueftion- 
jible  proofs  ot  v.ilour  as  drew  from  the  Portuguefe  mo- 
narch the  waimeft  applaufe.  His  gallantry  was  ftill 
more  confpicu  Ui  before  S  ilee,  a  town  of  Barbary.  With 
one  fingle  vcliel  he  fail-d  through  trje  roads  of  that 
place  in  defiance  of  five  AlgerineCorfaiis  who  came  to 
attack  him. 

In  i6i,'3  a  fquadron  offcventy  vefFels  was  difpatched 
againft  the  Englilh  under  the  command  ot  Van  Tromp. 
Ruyter,  who  .iccomp.inied  the  admiral  in  this  expedi- 
tion, feconded  him  with  great  flcill  and  bravery  in  the 
three  battles  which  the  Englifti  io  glorioufly  won.  He 
v;as  aftei  wards  ftati^ned  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 


captured  feveral  Tnrkifh  veilels.  In  1659  he  re- 
ceived a  commiffion  to  join  the  king  of  Denmark  in  his 
war  with  the  Swedes  ;  and  he  not  only  maintained  his 
former  reputation,  but  even  raifed  it  liigher.  As  tlie 
leward  of  his  fervices,  the  king  of  Denmark  ennobled 
him  and  gave  him  a  penfion.  In  1661  he  r.m  allmrea 
velfel  belonging  to  Tunis,  releafed  40  Chiiftian  flaves, 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Tunifians,  and  rejucedthe  Al- 
gerine  coriairs  to  fubmillion.  His  country  as  a  tefti- 
mony  of  her  gratitude  for  fiich  illuftrious  fervices,  raifed 
liim  to  the  rank  ol  vice-admiral  and  commander  in  chief. 
To  the  latter  dignity,  the  higheft  that  could  be  conferred 
upon  him,  he  was  well  inlitled  by  the  fignal  viflory 
which  he  obtained  over  the  coml)ined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain.  This  battle  was  fought  in  1672  about  the 
time  of  the  conqueft  of  Holland.  The  fight  was  main- 
tained between  the  Englilh  and  Dutch  with  the  cb- 
ftinate  bravery  of  nations  which  vi'eie  accuftomed  to 
difpute  rlie  empire  of  the  main.  Ruyter  having  thus 
made  himftlf  inafter  of  the  lea,  conducted  a  fleet  of 
Indiainen  fafely  into  the  Texel  ;  thus  del'ending  and 
enrichi^ig  his  country,  while  it  was  become  the  prey  of 
hoftile  invaders.  Tlie  next  year  he  liad  three  engage- 
ments with  the  fleets  of  France  and  England,  in  which, 
if  pofllble  his  bravery  was  ftill  more  dillinguilhed  than 
ever.  D'Eftrees  the  French  vice-admiral  wrote  to  Col- 
bert in  thele  words :  "I  would  purchafe  with  my  life 
the  glory  of  De  Ruyter."  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy 
the  triumphb  which  he  had  fo  honourably  won.  In  an 
engagement  with  the  French  fleet  off  the  coaft  of  Sici- 
ly, he  loft  the  day,  and  received  a  mortal  wound,  which 
put  an  end  to  his  life  in  a  few  days.  His  corpfe  was 
carried  to  Amfterdam,  and  a  magnificent  monument 
was  there  ereded  by  the  command  (-f  the  ftates-gencral- 
The  Spanifli  council  bellowed  on  him  the  title  of  duke, 
and  tranfmitted  a  patent  invefting  him  with  that  dignity  ;■ 
but  he  died  before  it  arrived. 

When  fume  peribn  was  congratulating  Louis  XIV. 
upon  De  Ruyter's  death,  telling  him  he  had  now  got 
rid  of  one  dangerous  enemy  ;  he  replied,  "  Every  one 
muft  be  forry  at  the  death  of  fj  great  a  man." 

RYE,  in  botany.     SeeStcALE. 

Rr p.  Grafs.     See  Agriculture,  n°  179. 

Ryi,  a  town  in  Sull'ex,  with  two  markets  on  Wed- 
nefdays  and  Saturdays,  bat  no  fair.  It  is  one  of  ti'-e 
cinqae-porti  ;  is  a  handfome  well  built  place,  governed 
by  a  mayor  and  jurats,  and  fenda  two  members  to  par- 
liament. It  has  a  church  built  with  ftone,  and  a  town- 
hall  ;  and  confifts  of  three  ftreets,  pavcd  with  Itone. 
One  fide  of  the  town  has  been  walied  in,  and  the  o'her 
is  guaided  by  the  fea.  It  has  two  gates,  and  is  a  place 
ot  conliderable  trade  in  the  Ihipping  way.  From  thence 
large  quantities  of  corn  are  expi  rted,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  filhermen.  It  is  34  miles  fouth-eaft 
by  fouth  of  Tunbridge,  and  64  on  the  fame  pnint  from 
London.  The  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  1  f  Lite  chocked 
up  with  fand  ;  but  if  well  ojiened,  it  would  be  a  good 
ftation  for  privateers  that  ciui/.e  againft  ilie  French. 
E.  Long.  o.  50,  N.  Lat.  51.  o. 

RYMER  (Thomas),  Efq  ;  the  author  of  the  Foedera, 
was  born  in  the  north  of  England,  and  educated  at  the 
grammar  fchool  of  North. lilerton.  He  was  admitted  a 
fcholar  at  Cambridge,  then  became  a  member  of  Gray's 
Inn,  and  at  length  was  appointed  hiftoriographer  to 
King  William  in  place  of  Mr  Shadwell.     He  wrote  A 
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RyiT.er  Viewofths  Tragedies  of  the  lad  Age,  and  afterwards  furveys  and  valuations.  This  arrangement  lias  been  fo 
H  publilhed  a  trMgcdy  named  Edjar.  For  a  critic  lie  long  eftablilhod,  and  accords  fo  well  with  the  ideas  of 
Ryots,  .jvas  ceitainly  not  well  qualified,  tor  he  wanted  candour;  the  natives,  concerning  the  d:ftin<flion  of  carts,  and  the 
nor  is  his  judgment  much  to  be  relied  on,  who  could  lundions  allotted  to  each,  that  it  Ins  been  in  variably 
condemn  Shakeipear  with  fuch  ri^id  feverity.  His  maintained  in  all  the  provinces  fubjcct  either  to  Maho- 
tiagedy  will  lliow,  that  his  talents  for  poetry  were  by  metans  or  Europeans ;  and  to  both  it  ferves  as  the  ba- 
no  means  equal  to  thofe  wliofe  poems  he  has  publicly  fis  on  which  their  whole  fylkm  of  finance  is  founded, 
cenfured.  But  though  he  has  no  title  to  the  appella-  Refpecling  the  pieciie  mode,  however,  in  which  the 
tion  cf/'Of/  or  cr'uic,  as  an  antiquarian  and  hiilorian  his  ryots  of  Hindoftan  held  their  polFcfiions,  there  is  much 
memory  will  long  be  preferved.  His  FaJera,  which  is  diverfity  of  opinion  ;  the  chief  of  which  are  very  im- 
a  coUcL'tion  of  all  the  public  tranfadions,  treaties,  &c.  partially  delineated  in  note  iv.  to  the  /Nppendix  of  Ro- 
of the  kings  of  England  with  foreign  princes,  is  elleem-  bertlbn's  Hirtorical  Difquifition,  &c.  concerning  India, 
ed  one  of  the  moll  authentic  and  valuable  records,  and  p.  345.  to  which  we  refer  fuch  of  our  readers  as  are  in- 
is  ofteiier  referred  to  by  the  bell  Englilh  hillorians  than  terelted  in  this  fubjevfl  of  finance. 

perhaps  any  other  book  in  the  language.  It  was  pub-  RYSCHf  \ ,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
lilhed  at  London  in  the  beginning  of  the  prePent  cen-  order,  bdonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants; 
tury  in  17  volumes  folio.  Three  volumes  more  were  and  in  the  n'ltnral  method  ranking  with  thofe  that  are 
added  by  Sanderfon  after  Rymcr's  death.  The  whole  doubtful.  Tlie  calyx  is  pentaphyllous ;  the  corolla  is 
were  reprinted  at  the  Hague  in  ro  vols  in  1739.  They  pentapetaious ;  and  the  apices  turned  back,  about  three 
were  abridged  by  Rapin  in  French,  and  inferted  in  Le  times  the  length  of  the  calyx  ;  the  filaments  are  five, 
Clerc's  Biblioth-.que,  a  tranllation  of  which  was  made  by  awl-lhaped,  and  fhorter  than  the  petals.  The  feed- 
Stephen  Whatley,  and  printed  in  4  vols  8vo,  1731.  velfel  is  quadrilocular,  and  contains  many  feeds.    Of  this 

Rymer  died   14th  December  1713,  and  was  buried  there   are   two  fpecies,    viz.    the    Claujifolia    and  Sou- 

in  the  parilh  church  of  St  Clement's  Danes.      Some  rouhea. 

fpecimcns  of  his  poetry  are  preferved  in  the  fir  11  volume        RYSWICK,  a  large  village  in  Holland,  feated  bc- 

of   Mr    Nichol's    Selcd    Collection    of   Milcellaneous  tween    the    Hague    and    Delft,    where  the    prince  of 

Poems,  17^0.  Orange  has  a  palace,  which  (lands  about  a  quarter  of  a 

RYNCHOPS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging  to  mile  f.irther.     It  is  a  very  noble  ftrudure,  all  of  hewn 

the  order  of  anferes.     The  bill  is  ftraigbt ;  and  the  fupe-  ftone,  of  great  extent  in  front,  but  perhaps  not  propor- 

rior  mandible  much  fliorter  than  the  inferior,  which  is  tionably  high.     It   is   adorned  with  a  marble  ftair-cafe 

truncated  at  the  point.     The  fpecies  are  two,  viz.  the  marble  floors,  and  a  magnificent  terrace.     There  is  a 

nigra  and  fulva,  both  natives  of  America.  good   profpedl   of  it  from  the  canal  between  Delft  and 

RYOTS,  in  the  policy  of  Hindoftan,  the  modern  the  Hague.  This  place  is  remarkable  for  a  treaty  con- 
name  by  which  the  renters  oi  land  are  diflinguilhed.  eluded  here  in  1697  between  England,  Germanv,  Hol- 
They  hold  their  poifeffions  by  a  leafe,  which  may  be  land,  France,  and  Spain.  E.  Long.  4.  23.  N.  Lat. 
confidered  as  perpetual,  and  at  a  rate  fixed  by  ancient  52.  8. 


Ryfcl  ia, 
Ryfwicfc. 


s. 


Sf,  or  s,  the  i8th  letter  and  i4thconfonant  of  our 
J  alphabet ;  the  found  of  which  is  formed  by  driving 
the  breuth  through  a  n  irrow  palfage  between  the  pa- 
late and  the  tongue  elevated  near  it,  together  with  a 
motion  of  the  lower  jaw  and  teeth  towards  the  upper, 
the  lips  being  a  little  way  open;  with  fuch  a  configu- 
ration of  every  part  of  the  mouth  and  larynx,  as  renders 
the  voice  fomewhat  (ibilous  and  hiding.  Its  found, 
however,  varies;  being  llrong  in  fome  words,  as  this, 
thus,  &c.  and  foft  in  words  which  have  a  final  c,  as 
mufe,  luife,  6cc.  It  is  generally  doubled  at  the  end  of 
words,  whereby  they  become  hard  and  harlh,  as  in  iifs, 
kfs,  &c.  In  fome  words  it  is  filent,  as  ijle,  ijlan>1,  v'lf- 
count.  Sec.  In  writing  or  printing,  the  long  charader 
/  is  generally  ufed  at  the  beginning  and  middle  of 
words,  but  the  lliort  /  at  the  end. 

In  abbreviations,  S  (lands  for  facictas  or  fr.his  ;  as, 


R.  S.  S.  for  rigix  fuittalis  foetus,  i.  e.  fellow  of  the 
royal  fociety.  In  medicinal  prefcriptior.s,  S.  A.  figni- 
fiis  fiUiulum  artim,  I.  e.  according  to  the  rules  of  art: 
And  in  tiie  notes  of  t!ie  ancients,  S  ftands  for  S^xtus  ; 
S.  P.  for  Spurius  ;  S.  C.  for //;.»/«/  confullum  ;  S.  P.  O.  R. 
for  fcnatus  popitlufquc  Romanui  ;  S-  S.  S.  ior  jlratujii  fu- 
per Jlrjtum,  i.  e.  one  layer  above  another  alternately  ; 
S.  V.  13.  E.  E.  Ci^V.  tor  Ji  vaks  bene  eft,  ego  quoque  va- 
leo,  a  form  ufed  in  Cicero's  time,  in  the  beginning  of 
letters.  Ufed  as  a  numeral  S  anciently  denoted  feven  ; 
in  the  Italian  mulic,  S  fignifies  fob  :  .A.nd  in  books  of 
navigation,  S.  (lands  for  fouth  ;  S.  E.  for  Ibuth-eaft  ; 
S.  W.  for  fouth-well ;  S.  S.  E.  lor  fouth  fouth-eaft ; 
S.  S.  W.  for  fouth  fouth-well  &c. 

SAAVEDR.V  (Miciiacl  de  Cervantes),   a  celebr.i- 

ted  Spani(h  writer,  and  the  inimitable  author  of  Don 

Quixote,  was  born  at  Madrid  in  the  year  IJ49.     From 
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Ssavcdn!.  his  uifancT  he  was  fond  of  books ;  but  he  appKed  him- 
''■''"^''^~' felf  wholly  to  books  of  emertainnient,  iach  as  novels 
and  poetry  ol"  all  kinds,  efpecidly  Spaiiilh  and  Italian 
authors.  From  Spain  he  went  to  Italy,  cither  to  lerve 
Cardinal  Aqii.iviva,  to  whom  he  was  chamberlain  at 
Rome ;  or  elfs  to  follow  the  profellioa  of  a  foldier,  as 
he  did  fome  years  under  the  vi>5lorious  b.iniiers  ot  Mar- 
co Antonio  Cclonna.  He  was  prelent  at  the  battle  ot 
Lepanto,  fougl.t  in  the  year  1571  ;  in  which  he  either 
lolt  his  kit  hand  by  the  ihot  of  an  harqucbu-s  or  had  it 
fo  niaimc<l  that  he  loll  the  ufe  of  it.  After  this  he 
was  t.iken  by  the  Moors,  and  carried  to  Algiers,  where 
he  continued  a  captive  five  years  and  a  hall.  Then  he 
returned  to  Sp.iiii,  and  applied  himfelf  to  t'le  writing 
of  comedies  and  tragedies  ;  aiid  he  compofed  fevcral, 
all  of  which  were  well  received  by  tne  public,  and  acted 
with  great  applaufe.  In  the  year  1584  he  publifhed 
his  G.ilatea,  a  novel  in  fix  books  ;  which  he  prefented 
to  Afcanio  Colonna,  a  man  of  high  rank  in  the  church, 
as  the  fird  fruits  ot  his  wit.  But  the  work  vi-hich  has 
done  him  the  greateft  honour,  and  will  immortalize  his 
name,  is  the  hiftory  ot  Don  {)aixote;  the  firft  part  of 
•which  was  printed  at  Madrid  111  the  year  1605.  This 
is  a  fatire  upon  books  of  knight-errantry  ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal, if  not  the  fo!e,  end  of  it  was  to  deltroy  the  repu- 
tation of  thefe  books,  which  had  fo  inlatuatcd  the  great- 
er part  of  mankind,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Spaniiii  na- 
tion. This  work  was  univerfally  read  ;  and  the  mcft 
eminent  painteis,  tapellry-workers,  engravers,  and  fculp- 
tors,  have  been  employed  in  reprefenting  tlie  hillory  of 
Don  Quixote.  Cervantes,  even  in  his  lifetime,  ob- 
tained the  glory  of  having  his  work  rec.ive  a  royal  ap- 
probation. As  King  Philip  III.  was  ftanding  in  a  bal- 
cony of  his  palace  at  Madrid,  and  viewing  the  country, 
he  obferved  a  ftudent  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Man- 
zanares  reading  in  a  book,  and  from  time  to  time  break- 
ing off  and  beating  his  forehead  with  extra"rdinaiy 
tokens  of  pleaf'ure  and  delight :  upon  which  the  king 
faid  to  thole  about  him,  "  That  fcholar  is  either  mad, 
or  reading  Don  Quixote:"  the  latter  cl  which  pro- 
ved to  be  the  cafe.  But  virtus  laudatur  et  agL-t  :  not- 
withftandlng  the  vafl  applaufe  his  book  everywhere  met 
with,  he  had  not  interell  enough  t'j  pr.icure  afmall  pen- 
lion,  but  had  much  ado  to  ke;p  hiniftlf  trom  ftarving. 
In  the  year  1G15,  he  publiilied  a  fecoiid  part;  to  which 
he  was  partly  moved  by  the  prefumption  of  fome  fciib- 
bler,  who  had  publilhed  a  coiuitiuatii..n  of  this  work  the 
year  before.  He  wrote  alfo  feveral  novels ;  and  among 
the  reft,  "  The  Troubles  of  Periiles  and  Sigiimunda." 
He  had  employed  many  years  in  writing  this  novel,  and 
finiflied  it  but  juft  before  his  dealh  ;  fur  he  did  not  live  to 
fee  it  publifhed.  His  ficknefs  was  of  fuch  a  nature, 
that  he  himfelf  was  able  to  be,  and  adually  was,  his 
own  hillorian.  At  the  end  of  the  preface  to  the 
Troubles  of  Perfiles  and  Sigifmunda,  he  reprefents  him- 
felf on  horfeback  upon  tht  r-  ad,  and  a  ftudent,  who  had 
overtaken  him,  engaged  in  tonverfation  withhim:  "And 
happening  t"  talk  if  my  ilinef?  (fays  he),  the  ftudent 
fcoH  let  me  knov/  my  doom,  by  iaymg  it  was  adropfy 
I  had  got;  the  thirft  attending  whith  all  the  wa- 
ter of  the  ocean,  though  it  were  not  fait,  uould  n.it 
fuffice  to  qnench.  Therefore  Senor  Cervantes,  fays  he, 
you  muft  drink  nothing  at  .ill,  but  do  not  forget  to  eat ; 
for  this  alone  will  recover  you  witli.)Ut  any  other  phy- 
fto.     I  have  been  told  the  fame  by  others,  anfwered  I  j 
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but  I  can  no  more  forbear  tippling,  than  if  I  were  boni 
to  do  nothing  elfe.  My  lite  is  drawing  to  an  end  ;  and 
from  the  daily  journal  of  my  pulfe,  I  ihall  have  tiniihed 
my  courfe  by  next  Sunday  at  the  iartheft. — But  adieu, 
my  merry  friends  all,  for  I  am  going  to  die  ;  and  I 
hope  to  fee  you  ere  long  in  die  other  world,  as  ha,  py 
as  heart  can  wiih."  His  dropty  increaled,  and  at  lalt 
proved  fatal  to  him  ;  yet  he  continued  to  fay  lind  to 
\Arice  bnn  mots.  He  received  the  laft  iacramenCon  the 
iSth  of  April  1 616;  yet  the  day  after  wiote  a  De- 
dication ot  the  Troubles  of  Perlilis  and  Sigifmunda 
to  the  Conde  de  Lemos.  The  particular  day  of  his 
dea:h  is  not  known. 

S.'iBA,  a  Dutch  ifland  near  St  Euftatia  in  the  Weft 
Indies.  It  is  a  Keep  rock,  on  tlie  lummlt  of  which  is 
a  little  ground,  very  proper  for  gardenmg.  Frequent 
rains,  which  do  not  lie  any  time  on  theioii,  give  growth 
to  plants  of  an  exqiiifite  flavour,  and  cabbages  of  an 
extraordinary  fize.  Fifty  European  tanjilies,  with  about; 
one  hundred  and  fit'ty  flavcs,  here  raile  cotton,  ipin  it, 
make  ftockings  of  it,  and  fill  them  to  other  colonies 
for  as  much  as  ten  crowns  *  a  pair.  Throughout  Ame- 
rica there  is  no  blood  fo  pure  as  that  of  Saba ;  tlie  wo- 
men there  preferve  a  frefhncls  of  complexion,  v/hich  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  of  the  Caribbee  iflands. 
Hippy  colony  !  elevated  on  the  top  of  a  rock  betweea 
the  iky  and  fea,  it  enjoys  the  benefit  of  both  elements 
without  dreading  their  ftorms ;  it  breathes  a  pure  air, 
lives  upon  vegetables,  cultivates  a  finiple  commodity, 
trom  which  it  derives  eafe  without  the  temptation  of 
riches  :  is  employed  in  labours  lefs  troublefbnie  than 
ufelul,  and  poffeircs  in  pe.'.ce  all  the  blefTiugs  of  mode- 
ration, health,  beauty,  and  liberty.  This  is  the  temple 
of  peace  from  whence  the  philolopher  may  contemplate 
at  leifure  the  errors  and  palfions  of  men,  who  come, 
like  the  waves  of  the  fea,  to  llrike  and  dalh  thenifelves 
on  the  rich  coafts  ot  America,  the  fpoils  and  prifieflion 
of  which  they  are  perpetually  contending  for,  and  wreft- 
ing  trt-m  each  other  :  hence  may  he  view  at  a  diftance 
the  nations  of  Eurobe  bearing  thunder  in  the  midft  of 
the  ocean,  aud  burning  with  the  flames  of  ambition 
and  avarice  under  the  heats  of  the  tropics;  dcv^  uring 
gold  without  ever  being  fatisfied  ;  wading  through  feas 
of  blood  to  ..mafs  hofe  metals,  tho.'e  pearl?,  tho  e  dia- 
monds, which  are  ufed  to  adorn  the  oppvclfors  of  man- 
kind ;  loading  innumerable  fhips  with  tiioie  precious 
cafks,  which  turnilh  luxury  wi.h  purple,  and  from 
which  flow  pLafuie.,  efFi  minacy,  cru -Ity,  aiid  debauch- 
ery. The  tranquil  inhabitant  of  Saba  views  this  mafs 
of  tollies,  and  ipii.s  hi^  cotton  in  peace. 

SAB.£ANS,     See  Sabians. 

SABAZIA,  in  Gieek  antiquity,  were  nodturnal 
myfteries  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Sabazius.  All  th«  ini- 
tiated had  a  golden  ferpent  put  in  at  their  bieafls,  and 
taken  out  at  the  lower  part  of  their  garments,  in  me- 
mory ot  Jupiter's  ravifhuig  Proferpina  in  the  orm  of  a 
ferpent-  There  were  alfo  other  le.ills  and  facrifices  di- 
ftinguilhed  by  this  jppell.uion,  in  honour  of  Mithras, 
the  deity  oi  the  Per.  ans,  and  «jt  Bacchus,  wlio  was 
thus  denominated  'jy  the  Sabians,  a  people  of  Thrace. 

SABBATARIANS,  or  seventh  day  baptists,  a 
fed  of  anab.iptifts  ;  tiius  called,  becaii.e  they  obferved 
the  Jewifh  or  Saturday-Sabbath,  from  a  petiualr-n  th.it 
it  was  never  abrogated  in  the  New  Teftamcnt  by  the  in- 
llitutions  of  any  other. 

&ABBATH, 


Raynal'3 

Hitlory, 
vol,  iv. 


3al)bath. 


Definition. 
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SABBA.TH,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  fignifies  rj/?.        That  determined  times  are  necefl'arv  for  the  due  ce-    Sabbath. 
The  i'eventb  day  was  den'^ni  nated  the  Sahhnth,  or  day 
of  re/},   bccAiilc  that  in  it  G('d  had  relied   from  all  his 
works  which  he   created  and  made.      Fiom  tliat  time 
the  fcventh  day  fcems  to  have  been  lit  apart  lor   reli-    to  toil  and  labour;  to  earn  his  bread  in   the  Iweat  of  Neccffity 


That  determined  times  are  necefl'ary  for  tlie  due  ce- 
lebration of  divine  fervice,  cannot  be  denied.  Such  is 
the  conllitution  of  man,  that  he  mull  have  particular 
times  fet  apart  for  particular  fcrvices.      He  is  doomed 


gious  feivices  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  a  p.irticuhir  in-    bis  (ace;  and   is   capable   of  perlbrming  religious  du- "f  ft-'nl 


ties  only  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  coniilleiit  with  his  fitu-  ''.^J'/t'^ 
ation  in  the  world.  If  Hated  times  for  religious  folem- j-J^J 
nities  had  not  been  enjoined,  the  confcq.ience  would  have 
been,  that  fiich  folcmnities  would  have  been  akogcdier 
neglected  ;  for  experience  (hows,  that  if  mankind  were 
lel't  at  l.bcrty  when  and  how  often  they  Iht  ulJ  per- 
form religious  offices,  thefe  otHces   would   not  be  per- 


junftion,  was  afterwards  obitrved  by  tJi:  Hebrews  as 
an  holyday.  Tixey  were  commanded  to  fet  it  apart 
for  facred  purpofes  in  honour  of  the  creation,  and  like- 
wife  in  memorial  of  their  own  rrdemption  frora  Egyp- 
a         tian  bondage. 

Importance      The  importance  of  the  inftitution  may  be  gathered 

"f''"'"*^'' from  the  different  laws  refpeiting  it.       When   die  ten 

tutioii  and  gon^rnandments  were  publilhid  from  Mount  Sinai  in    formed  at  all.     It  ir.  the  ohfervatiin  rf  h-ly  times  that 

early  cffrc-  -  ^  .  ^  ' 

monies.        tremendous  pomp,  the  iavv  ot  the  Sabbath  h:;ld  a  place    prelcrves  the  pra(Sice  of  holy  ferviccs  ;  and  without  the 

in  what  is  commonly  called  the  tirlt  table,  and  by  fub-  frequent  and  regular  returns  of  hallowed  days,  man 

feqnent  flatute-.  the  violation  of  it  was  to  be  punilhed  wou'd  quickly  forget  the  duly  which  he  owes   to  God, 

with  death.     Six  days  were  allowed  for  the  ufe  and  and  in  a  iliort  time  no  vellige  of  religion  would  be  found 

fervice  of  man  ;  but  the  f:venth  day  God  referred  to  in  tlie  world.  (, 

himfelt,  and  appointed  it  to  be  obferved  as  a  Itated  time         Among  the  ordinances  which  God  voiichfafed  his  Obitaionj 

for  holy  offices,  and  to   be  i'pcnt  in   the  duties  of  piety  ancient  people,  we  find  thiit  the  pious  obl'ervation    cjf '"'''='= '"■" 

and  devotion.     On  this  day  the  minifters  of  the  temple  holydays  was  particularly  infilled  upon;  and  the  Sab-  ^ '"  i"j" 

entered  upon  their  week;   and  thole  who  had  attenJed  bath  was  enjoined  lo  be  kept  holy,  in  the  moft   I'olemn  Sihbah 

on  the  temple  fervice  the  preceding  week  went  out  at  manner,  and  under  Lhe  feverelt  penalties.     Can  it  then  confuitrcd. 


the  fame  time.  New  loaves  of  lliew-biead  were  placed 
upon  the  golden  table,  and  the  old  ones  taken  away. 
Two  lambs  for  a  burnt-offering,  with  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  fine  Hour,  mingled  with  oil,  fir  a  breaJ-olTer- 
ing,  and  wine  tor  a  libation,  were  offered.  The  Sab- 
bath, as  all  other  felfivals,  was  celebrated  from  evening 
to  evening.  It  began  at  fix  in  the  evening  on  Friday, 
and  ended  at  the  fame  time  the  next  day. 
Time  if  Its  Concerning  the  time  at  which  tht:  Sabbath  was  firft 
inftitution.  inftituted,  different  opinions  have  been  held.  S' me 
have  maintained,  that  the  faniflitication  of  the  I'evemh 
day,  mentioned  in  Geu.  ii.  is  only  there  fp  ken  of 
fix  Tf  jxi^ij  or  by  anticipation  ;  and  is  to  be  uiiderQood 
of  the  fabbath  itterwards  nj  incd  the  cliildren  of  I:rael 
at  the  commencement  of  th.;  Mofiic  dilpenfation.     But 


be  fuppofed  that  He  would  fuffer  mankind,  from  the 
creation  ot  the  world  t<i  the  Moiaic  era,  to  remain  with- 
out an  :nltitution  fo  expedient  it  itfell,  and  as  well  ritted 
to  aifwer  the  end  propofed  by  it,  under  the  one  dilpen- 
fation, as  ever  it  could  be  imder  the  other?  No;  we 
have  every  imaginable  reafon  to  conclude,  that  when 
religious  fervices  were  enjoined,  religions  times  were  ap- 
pointed alfb  ;  for  the  onL-  necelfarily  implies  tlie  other. 
It  is  no  objcftion  to  the  early  inlfitutlon  of  the  Sab- 
bath, that  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  hillory  of 
t.'ie  patriarchal  age.  It  would  have  fwelled  the  Bible 
to  a  nii'ft  enormous  fize,  had  the  f  icred  hiftorian  given 
a  particular  account  of  ail  the  tranfaflionsofthofe  times; 
belides,  it  would  have  anfwerid  no  end.  When  Moles 
wrote  the    book  of  Genelis,  it  was   unncceifaiy  to  re- 


without  entering  into  a  par^icuiarexaminaii  n  nf  all  the    I'le  minutely  tranfaclions  and  inllituiions  already  well 


arguments  adduced  to  f  ipp  1 1  this  opininn,  a  few  obfer- 
vations,  it  is  prtfumed,  will  be  fufficient  to  fhow  that  it 
reds  on  no  folid  foun  iation. 

It  cannot  eafily  be  fuppofed  that  the  infp'red  pen- 
man would  have  mentioned  the  f  .niStiiication  of  the  fe- 
venth  dav  am^  ngll  the  p-imcval  tranfadions,  if  fuch 
fanfl  flcaiion  bad  not  taken  ,  late  until  21:00  years  af- 
terwards. Writer-,  ambitious  of  that  ar:ilicial  elegance 
which  the  rules  of  criticil'mhave  ellaWilhed,  often  bring 
together   in  their  nairatives   crt-nts   which  were  them- 


known  by  tradition  :  accordingly  we  fee,  that  his  nar- 
rative is  everywhere  very  cor.cile,  and  calculated  only 
t>  prtferve  the  memory  of  the  moll  important  fads. 
However,  if  we  take  a  view  of  the  church-fei  vice  of 
the  patriarchial  age,  we  fhall  find  that  Vr-hat  is  called  the 
.'_^<;/ oilpenlaiion,  at  lead  the  iiturglc  part  of  it,  was 
no  new  fVftem,  but  a  collection  of  inrtlf.tions  oblerved 
from  the  beginning,  and  lepublilhed  in  form  by  Mofes. 
The  Scriptures  inform  us  that  Cain  ;ind  Abel  offered 
facrinces  ;  atid  the  account  wiiich  is  given  of  tlie  ac- 


felves  far  diifant,  for  the  fake  ot  giving  form  to  the  r    ceptance  of  the  one,  and  the  rejedion  of  the  o  her,  evi- 
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difcourle  ;  but  Mofcs  appears  to  have  ileip'fed  all  fuch 
flinify  refiiiemenii,  and  to  h  .ve  conitruilcd  his  nai  rati  ve 
in  great  conformity  to  the  f^;rics  of  events. 


dently  Ihows  that  Hated  laws  refpecfling  the  fervice  had 
then  taken  place.  "  In  proc  fs  of  lime,"  at  the  end  of 
the  liays,  "  Abel  brought   an    offcriig  "      Here   was 


From  the  accounts  we  have  ot  the  religious   fervice  p'lefl,  is/t ir,  mafer  of  faciijice,  appointed  time,    motive  to 


practifed  in  the  patriarchal  age,  it  appears  that,  imm. 
diaiely  after  the  fall,  uhcn  Adam  wis  relkored  to   fa- 


,-|  v>(c«L«.ij      .111.1.1       Vllt      Iclll,       \^  ri^ll     fXUUlll     VT13     i;.lkVJ<.U     LI 

^  ■  vour  through  a  Mediator,  a  l^ntsd  form  of  public 


fact  if  e,  alonenient  ma<.e,  and  accepted.  The  dillinflion 
<  f  animals  into  c'ean  and  unclean  before  the  fl.iod,  and 
Noah',  facriiice  immediately  after  his  deliverance,  with- 
fhip  was  inltituted,  which  m:m  was  required  to  obfcrve  out  any  new  direilion,  is  an  unanf^crab  e  proof  of  the 
in  teftimony,  not  only  of  bis  dependence  on  the  Ciea-  fame  tiu  h.  It  is  tcflified  of  Abraham,  by  God  him- 
tor,  but  alfo  of  his  f/tlh  and  hope  in  ll  c  promife  mailc  fell,  that  he  kepi  his  charge,  his  commundments,  \\\ifia- 
to  our  firll  parents,  and  feen  afar  eft"  Of  an  inftitution  tuta,  and  his  'taivs,  Thefe  expreffions  comprehend  ihc 
then  fo  grand  ar.d  important,  nocircumdancc  v.'ould  be  various  brandies,  into  whicii  tiie  law  given  at  Sinai  was 
omitted  that  is  necelfary  to  prcf.-rve  it,  (  r  that  contri-  divided.  They  contain  the  moral  preceps,  affirmative 
butes  to  render  the  obfervance  of  it  regular  and  folemn.    and  negative,  ihe  matter  of  religious  fervice,  a  body  of 

law$ 
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1  iws  to  dirr a  obedience,  and  to  which  man  was  to  con- 
torm  his  c(  nJuft  in  every  part  cf  duty.  Agreeably 
to  this,  we  iiiid  that  lacnlices  were  ottered,  altars  and 
places  of  worihip  c.  nlecr<>ted,  and  the  SabZ/ui/j  aho 
memioned  as  a  well  known  lokninity,  before  the  pro- 
inuljjation  of  the  law.  It  i»  exprei.ly  taken  notice  ot 
at  the  lall  of  manna  ;  and  the  inciucntal  manner  in 
which  it  is  then  mentioned,  is  a  convincin;;  pr.;ot  that 
the  Ifraelites  were  no  Itra.igtrs  to  the  inititution :  ior 
iiad  it  been  a  w.ct;  one,  it  mult  have  been  enjoined  m  a 
politive  and  parlicular  manner,  and  the  nature  ot  it 
mult  have  been  laid  open  and  explained,  other  wile  the 
term  would  liave  conveyed  no  meaning. 

The  divilion  of  time  into  im-Zx,  (t  periods  cffeven 
days,  which  obtained  fo  early  and  almolt  univerlally,  is 
a  llrong  indication  tiiat  one  day  infcven  was  always  dif- 
tinguillied  m  a  particular  manner.  H^v.'i*,  -Md /even 
Jays,  are  in  fcripture  language  iynonymous  terms.  God 
c.jn;maadedNuah,yii'c/!  days  betcre  he  entered  the  ark, 
to  introduce  into  it  all  forts  of  living  creatures.  When 
the  waters  of  the  flood  began  to  abate,  Noaii  lent  torth 
a  dove,  which,  finding  no  reft  for  the  fole  ot  her  toot, 
returned  to  him.  Alter  /even  days  he  lent  forth  the 
dove  a  fecond  time,  and  again  Ihe  returned  to  the  ark. 
At  the  expiration  of  other  /ven  uays  he  let  go  the  dove 
a  thiid  time  :  and  a  luceL  is  Ipokea  of  (Gen.  xxix.)  as  a 
well  knov/n  fpace  of  time. 

Tuio  fcptenary  divifion  of  time  has  been,  from  the 
earliell  ages,  uniformly  obfcrved  over  all  the  ealtern 
world,  'i'he  Ilraelites,  Aliyrians,  Egyptians,  Indians, 
Arabians,  and  Perfians,  have  always  made  ule  of  a 
week,  conliltir.g  of  feven  days.  Many  vain  attempts 
have  been  niaue  to  account  for  this  uniformity  ;  but  a 
praftice  lb  general  and  prevalent  could  never  have  taken 
place,  had  not  the  feptenary  diltribution  of  time  been 
inltituted  from  the  beginning,  and  handed  down  by 
tradition. 

From  the  fame  fource  alfo  muft  the  ancient  heathens 
have  derived  their  notions  of  the  facrednefs  of  the  le- 
venth  day.  That  they  had  fuch  notions  of  it  is  evident 
from  feveral  paliages  of  the  Greek  poets  quoted  by 
Ar.llobulus,  a  learned  Jew,  by  Clement  of  Alexan- 
drij,  and  Eufebius. 

•  iC^i[Aytf  i£pov  Yi[j.ctf,     rlefiod. 


^       ] 
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The  feventh,  the  /acred  day. 

E^JcfAitTti  J^nruru  jtatT»^t'66v,  iHfov  vfAUf,     Homer. 
Afterwards  came  the  feventh,  iht /acred  day. 

Again : 

hCJof^tv  iS/-tap  €MV,    Kai  TO)  TETiXjyO   TTttVru, 

On  \.\\e  feventh  day  all  tilings  were  completed. 

E^/'iy.ttTn  </«&/  TiTO.vi tr ij.iv X  TavTae  munrat,      LinuS. 

All  things  were  mddc  per/ea  on  xhe/venth  day. 
That  they  likewife  held  the  number  /even  in  high  ef- 
timation  has  been  fhown  by  a  learned,  though  fometimes 
fanciful,  author*,  with  fuch  evidence  as  to  enlorce  con- 
viction. The  Pythagoreans  call  it  the  venerable  num- 
ber, nCa<Ty.is  aj/oe,  luort/ry  0/ veneration,  and  held  it  to  be 
pcr/i-ct  and  mojl  proper  to  religion.  They  denominated  it 
/attune,  and  alio  Ityled  it  vcice,  /ound,  mu/e,  becaufe,  no 
doubt, y^wn  dillinil  notes  comprehend  the  whole  fcaie  of 
mufic,  beyond  which  neither  voice  not  inllrumentcan  go, 
but  muft  return  from  the  feventh,  and  begin  again  anew. 
They  likewife  dcfigned  it  Tsxstritsfoc,  leading  to  the  cud. 


Seieri,  in  thi  Hebrew  hmguage,  is  cxpreflld  by  a  word  Sal.liath. 
that  primarily  lignifies /«/«?/},  coiiiphiion,  /uj/iciency,  and  ~^^^>r-^' 
is  applied  to  a  ctiic/-,  i:r /even  days,  becaufe  that  was  the 
/ull  time  employed  in  the  work  of  creation  ;  to  the 
Sabbath,  becaufe  on  it  all  things  were  completed ;  and  to 
an  oath,  becaufe  it  h /ujjlci.nt  to  put  an  end  to  all  ftrife. 
This  opening  of  the  Hebrew  roi  t  will  enable  us  to 
come  at  the  meaning  ot  ihofe  expreffions  of  the  hea- 
thens, and  alfo  let  us  fee  whence  they  derived  their  ideas 
and  modes  of  fpeaking,  and  that  the  knowlcuge  of  the 
iranfaftions  at  the  creation,  though  much  perverted, 
was  never  entirely  loft  by  them. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  the  heathens  bor- 
rowed the  notion  of  the  /acredne/s  of  the  feventh  day 
from  the  Jews.  But  this  opinion  will  not  readily  be 
admitted,  when  it  is  confiJered  that  the  Jews  were  held 
in  the  greateft  contempt  by  the  furrounding  nations, 
who  derided  them  no  lefs  for  their  fabbaths  than  for 
their  circumcifiun.  All  forts  of  writers  ridiculed  them 
on  this  account.  Seneca  clnrged  them  with  fpending 
the  feventh  part  of  their  time  in  floth.  Tacitus  faid, 
that  nut  only  the  feventh  day,  but  alfo  the  feventh  year, 
was  unprofitably  wafted.  Juvenal  brings  forward  the 
fame  charge  ;  and  Perlius  upbraided  them  with  their  re- 
cutita /abbata.  Plutarch  laid  that  they  kept  it  in  honour 
ot  Bacchus.  Tacitus  affirmed,  that  it  was  in  honour 
of  Saturn  ;  but  the  moft  abominable  affertion  of  all  is 
that  of  Apion,  who  faid  that  they  obferved  the  Sab- 
bath in  memory  of  their  being  cured  on  that  day  of  a 
ihameful  difeafe,  called  by  the  Egyptians yiWo. 

Some  perceiving  the  force  of  this  objedion  have  con- 
tended, that  time  was  divided  into  weeks  ot  feven 
days,  that  each  of  the  planetary  gods,  the  Sun,  Moon, 
Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  who  were 
the  Dii  majorum  gentium,  might  have  a  day  appropriated 
to  his  fervice.  But  if  fuch  was  the  origin  of  weeks, 
how  came  the  great  and  ancient  goddefs  Telhis  to  be 
omitted  ?  She  was  worlhipped  by  the  early  idolaters  as 
well  as  the  other  planets,  and  muft  furely  have  been 
deemed  by  them  as  worthy  ol  a  particular  day  fet  apart 
to  her  honour  as  the  planet  Saturn,  who  was  long  un- 
difcovered,  afterwards  leen  but  occafionaily,  and  at  all 
times    conlidered    as    ot    malign  afpeft.     (Sec   Rem- 

PHAN.) 

Otl.ers  have  fuppofed,  that  as  the  year  was  divided  in- 
to lunar  months  of  fomething  more  than  28  days,  it 
was  natural  to  divide  the  month  into  quarters  from  the 
different  phafes  of  the  moon,  which  would  produce  as 
many  weeks  of  feven  days.  But  this  fuppofition  is 
lefs  tenable  than  the  former.  The  phafes  of  the  moon 
are  not  fo  precifely  marked  at  the  quarters  as  to  attraft 
to  them  any  particular  notice,  nor  are  the  quarterly  ap- 
pearances of  one  month  commonly  like  thole  of  another. 
Wecannot,  therefore,  conceive  what  Ihould  have  induced 
the  earlieft  obfervers  of  the  phafes  ol  the  moon  to  divide 
the  month  inio  four  parts  rather  than  into  three,  or  five, 
or  feven  Had  the  ancient  week  cnnlifted  of  14  days, 
it  might  have  been  inferred,  with  feme  degree  of  plau- 
libihty,  that  its  length  was  regulated  by  the  phafes  of 
the  moon,  becaufe  the  ftiape  of-that  luminary,  at  the 
end  of  the  fecond  quaiter,  is  very  precifely  marked  j 
but  there  is  nothing  which,  in  the  prefent  hypothefis, 
could  have  everywhere  led  mankind  to  make  their  weeks 
confift  of  feven  days.  Tliis  divifion  of  time,  therefore, 
can  be  accounted  for  only  by  admitting  the  primeval  in- 

ftitution 
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book  of  Genefis.  That  inllitution  was  abfolutely  ne-  fouls  (hould  by  thai  means  be  deprived  of  the  refielhin" '■*^"'"' 
celiary  to  prtferve  among  men  a  fenfe  of  religion  ;  and  it  element.  When  they  have  ended  their  prayers,  ihey  re- 
was  renewed  to  the  Jews  at  thi  giving  ot  the  law,  and  turn  home,  and  falute  one  another,  by  wilhing  a  good 
itb  obfervancc  enforced  by  the  fevcrell  penaUic*.  It  was  fabbath.  They  then  (it  down  to  table.  The  inalter  of 
accordingly  obfcrved  by  ihem  with  more  or  Icfs  Ibiift-  the  iamily  takes  a  cup  full  of  win.-,  and  lifting  up  his 
nefj  in  every  period  of  their  commonwealth,  and  tl'.ere  hand,  fiys,  "  Blelicd  be  tho\i,  O  God,  our  Lord,  king 
is  none  of  the  mftitutions  of  their  divine  lawgiver  which,  of  the  world,  who  hail  created  the  fruit  of  the  vine.^ 
in  their  prcfent  Hate  of  difperlion,  tliey  more  highly  lilefl'ed  be  th.u,  O  God  our  L(ird,  king  of  the  wcrld> 
honour.  They  regard  it,  indeed,  with  a  fuperlfitious  who  haft  faniftified  us  by  thy  commandments,  and  given 
reverence,  call  it  their /pou/e,  their  tleli^hl,  and  fpeak  tf  us  thy  holy  fabbath  ;  and  of  thy  good  will  and  ple.ifure 
it  in  the  moft  magnificent  terms.  They  have  oken  va-  haft  left  it  to  us  as  an  inheritance,  the  memorial  ol  thy 
ried  in  their  opinions  of  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  works  of  creation.  For  it  m  the  bcginnnin''-  of  the  con- 
to  be  kept.  In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  they  car-  gre^ation  of  faints,  and  the  memorial  of  the  coming  out 
ried  their  refpeft  for  the  fabb  tth  fo  very  high,  that  they  of  Egypt.  And  thou  liaft  alfo  chofen  us  from  all  other 
would  not  on  that  day  defend  thunifelves  trom  the  at-  people,  and  fani5tified  u;,  and  wiih  love  and  pleafure 
tacks  of  their  enemies.     But  afterwards,  tliey  did   not    hall  left  thy  holy  fabbath   an  iahentance.      Bleiied  be 

thou,  O  God,  who  fanaified  the  fabbath."  Alter  this 
benediction  is  ended,  he  drinks,  and  gives  the  cup  to  all 
that  are  prefent.  He  then  removes  the  cloth,  and  ta- 
king bread,  fays,  "  Blelfed   be  thou,  O  God  our  Lord, 


fcruple  to  Hand  up.in  their  necellary  defence,  although 
they  would  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  enemy  iT^<m  car- 
rying on  their  operations.  When  our  faviour  was  on 
earth,  it  was  no  fin  to  loofe  a  bcall;  from  the  Hall,  and 
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lead  him  to  water  ;  and  if  he  had  chanced  to  fall  into  king  of  the  world,  who  bringeft  bre.id  out  of  the  earth." 

a  ditch,  they  pulled  him  out :   but  now  it  is  abfolutely  Then   he   breaks  off  a  bit,  and  eats,  and  alfo  gives    a 

unlavvUil  to  give  a  creature  in  that  fituation  any  other  piece  of  it  to  every  one  of  the  company. 
alliftance  than  that  of  food  ;  and  if  they  lead  an  animal         On  the  morning  of  the  fabbath,  the  Jews  do  not  rife 

to  water,  they  muft  take  care   not  to  let  the   bridle   or  fo   early  as  they  do  at  other  times.       Thinking,    the 

halter  hang  loofe,  otherwife  they  are  tranf^relfors.  greater  pleafure  they  take  on  that  day,  the  more  de- 

As  the  law  enjoins  reil  on  that  day  from  all  fervile  voully  they  keep  it.       When  they  come  into  the  fyna- 

employments,  in  order  to  comply  with   the   injuniflion,  gogne,  they  pray  as  ufual,  only  the  devotions  are  fome- 

they  undertake  ni>  kind  of  work  on  Friday  but  luch  as  what  longer,  being  intermingled  with  pfalmody,  in  ho- 

can  ealily  be  accomplilhed  before  evening.     In  the  af-  nour  of  the  fabbath.    The  pentateuch  is  then  produced, 

ternoon  they  put  into  proper  places  the  meat  tnat  they  and  feven  fedions  (  f  it  are  read  in  order  by  feven  per- 

have  prepared  to  eat  the  day  following.     They  after-  fons  chofen  for  the  purpofe.    Several  lelfons  are  hkewife 

wards   fct  out  a  tablf  covered  with  a  clean  cloth,  and  read  out  of  the  prophets,  which  have  fome  relation  to 

place  bread  upon  it,  which  they  alfo  cover  with  another  what  was  read  out  of  the  law.     After  morning  prayers 

cloth  ;  and  during  the  fabbath  the  table  is  never  m-ved  they  return  to  their  houles,  and  eat  the  fecond  fabbath- 

out  of  its   place.       About  an  hour  before  1  infct,  the  meal,  fhewing  every  token  of  joy,  in  honour  of  the  felli- 

women  light  the  fabbath_lamps,    which  hang  in  the  vl-      But   it  one  has  fecn  any  thins   ominous  in  his 


places  whe.e  they  eat.  Th-v  then  ftretch  lurln  their 
handb  to  the  light,  and  proiiounce  the  foUowin  ;  bene- 
diction. "  Blelfed  be  thou,  O  God,  king  ...f  the 
world,  who  haft  en  oii  ed  us,  that  are  lanftilied  by  thy 
commandments,  to  light  the  fabbath  lamp."      Thefe 


fleep  ;  it  he  has  dreamed  that  he  burnt  the  book  of  the 
law  ;  that  a  beam  has  come  out  of  the  walls  of  his 
houli  ;  that  his  teeth  have  fallen  out ; — then  he  fafts  un- 
til very  late  at  night,  lor  all  Inch  dreams  are  bad  ones. 
In  the  afternoon  they  go  again  to  the  fynagogue,  and 


lamps  are  two  or  m.  I e  in  number,  according  to  the  lize  perform  the  evening  fervice,  adding  to  the  ordinary 
of  the  chamber  in  which  they  aie  luij^e  .dei,  and  conti-  prayers  fome  lelfons  that  refpedl  the  fabbath.  When  the 
nuc  to  burn  during  the  greatelt  part  ot  the  night.  In  dcvotioiial  duties  are  ended,  they  return  home,  and  light 
order  to  begin  the  fabbath  well,  they  walh  th.ir  hands  a  candle  refembling  a  torch,  and  again  litdov.nto  eat., 
and  faces,  trim  their  hnir,  and  pare  their  nal.-.,  begin-  They  remain  eating  until  near  \\%,  and  then  the  mailer 
ning  at  the  fourth  finger,  then  j;oing  t  the  fecond,  of  the  fannly  takes  a  cup,  and  pouring  wine  into  it  re- 
then  the  fifth,  tlien  the  third,  and  ending  with  the  thumb,  hearfes  fome  benedidions  ;  after  which  he  pours  a  little 
If  a  Jew  chHs  the  pairings  of  his  nails  to  the  ground,  of  the  wine  upon  the  ground,  and  fays,  "  Blelfed  be 
he  is  rufcah,  that  ii,  a  'wuUd  man  ;  lor  baian  has  thou,  O  Lord,  King  of  the  world,  who  h.nft  created  the 
great  power  over  thofe  pairings  of  ..ails;  and  it  letms  fiuit  of  the  vine."  Then  holding  the  cup  in  his  left 
they  are  of  great  ufe  to  tht  wizzaids,  who  know  liow  hand,  with  the  right  he  takes  a  box  of  fweet  fpices,  and 
to  employ  them  in  their  eiichnntment^.  If  he  buries  fays.  "  Blelfed  be  thou,  O  Lord  God,  who  had  created 
them  in  the  e.irth.  he  is  tzedic,  tha;  is,  ay«/7  man  ;  it  he  various  kinds  of  fwect  fpices."  He  fmells  the  fpices, 
burns  them  in  the  fire,  he  is  chefid,  that  is  worthy  of  and  holds  them  out  to  the  reft,  that  they  may  do  the 
honour,  an  holy  man.  When  they  have  performed  thefe  fame.  He  then  takes  the  cup  in  his  right  hand,  and 
preparatory  ceremonies,  they  repair  to  the  fyn.igogue,  g  nng  to  the  candle  views  the  left  very  narrowly,  and 
and  enter  upon  their  devo.ions.  As  foon  a.  prayers  be-  pronounces  a  blefling.  With  the  cup  in  the  left  hanJ, 
gin,  the  departed  fouls  Ipring  out  of  tiie  purgatorial  he  examines  the  right  in  the  fame  manner.  Again,  hold- 
flames,  and  have  liberty  to  cool  theiiifelves  in  water  ing  the  cup  in  his  right  hand,  he  rehearfes  another  be- 
while  the  fabbath  lalts  ;  for  wh.ch  reafon  the  Jews  pro-  nedidtion,  and  at  th;  fame  time  pours  fome  of  the  wine 
long  the  continuance  of  it  as  much  as  they  can  ;  and  the  on  the  grou;id.  After  this  he  drinks  a  little  of  it,  and 
llabbius  have  ftriflly  commanded  them  n,t  to  eshauft  then  hands  it  about  to  ibe  reft  of  the  family,  who  finilh 
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what  rrmains.  In  this  manner  the  fahbath  is  ended  by 
the  Jews,  and  they  may  rt;tuin  to  their  ordinary  em- 
ployments. Thoie  who  meet  pay  their  compliments, 
by  wilhing  one  another  a  happy  week. 

The  Ri'obins  have  reckoned  up  nine  and  tli'rty  pri- 
mal y  prohihitions,  which  fUght  to  be  ciblerved  on  the 
f<»libitic  feftival;  but  their  circnmllances  and  dependen's, 
which  are  alio  obligatory,  are  almoll  innumerable.  The 
59  i'riicles  are,  Not  to  till  the  ground;  to  low;  to 
reap  ;  to  hay  ;  muke  to  bind  up  flieaves  of  corn  ;  to 
ihrelh  ;  to  winnow  ;  to  grind  ;  to  lift  meal  ;  to  knead 
the  dough  ;  to  bake ;  to  (hear ;  to  whiten  ;  to  comb  or 
card  wool  ;  to  fpin  ;  to  twine  or  twill  ;  to  warp  ;  to 
dye ;  to  tie ;  lo  untie  ;  to  few ;  to  tear  or  pull  in 
pieces ;  to  build  ;  to  pull  down  ;  to  beat  with  a  ham- 
mer ;  to  hunt  or  iifh  ;  to  kill  a  beaft ;  to  flay  it ;  to  diefs 
it;  to  fcrape  the  fkin  ;  to  tan  it;  to  cut  leather;  to 
write  ;  to  fcratch  out ;  to  rule  paper  for  writing  ;  to 
kindle  a  fire  ;  to  extinguilh  it ;  to  carry  a  thing  from 
place  to  place  ;  to  expole  any  thing  to  fide.  Thefe  are 
the  primary  prohibitions,  and  each  of  thefe  has  its  pro- 
per confequences,  which  amount  to  an  incredible  num- 
ber ;  and  the  Jews  themfelves  fay,  that  if  they  could 
keep  but  two  labbaths  as  they  ought,  they  would  foon 
be  delivered  out  of  all  their  troubles. 

If  a  Jew  on  a  journey  is  overtaken  by  the  f  "bbath 
in  a  wood,  or  on  the  highway,  no  nt.ilter  where,  nor 
tinder  what  circumftances,  he  fits  down  ;  he  will  not  flir 
out  of  the  fpot.  If  he  falls  down  in  the  dirt,  he  lies 
there  ;  he  will  not  rife  up.  If  he  fhould  tumble  into  a 
privy,  he  would  reft  there  :  he  would  not  be  taken 
out  (a).  If  he  fees  a  flea  (kipping  upon  his  clothes, 
he  muit  not  catch  it.  If  it  bites  him,  he  may  only  re- 
move it  with  his  hand  ;  he  mull  not  kill  it;  but  a  loufe 
meets  with  no  fuch  indulgence,  for  it  may  be  defiroy- 
ed.  He  mull  not  wipe  his  hands  with  a  towel  or  clolh, 
but  he  may  do  it  very  lawfully  with  a  cow's  tail.  A 
Irclh  wound  mull  not  be  bound  up  on  the  fabbath-day  ; 
a  plafler  that  had  formerly  been  applied  to  a  fore  may 
remain  on  it ;  but  if  it  falls  off,  it  muit  not  be  put  on 
answ.  The  lame  may  ufe  a  ftaff,  but  the  blind  mud 
not.  Thefe  particulars,  and  a  great  many  more  ot  the 
fanr.e  nature,  are  obferved  by  the  Jews  in  the  ftridlell 
manner.  But  if  any  one  wilhes  to  know  more  of  (he 
prafrice  of  that  devoted  race,  he  may  confult  Buxtorf's 
j'idaica  Syiiag^ga,  chap.  x.  li.  wnere  he  will  find  a 
complete  detail  ot  their  cuftoms  and  ceremonies  on  the 
fabbath ;  and  likewife  fee  the  primary  prohibitions 
branched  cut  i.Mto  their  refpeflive   circnmllances. 

Ai  the  feventh  day  was  obferved  by  the  Jewifli 
church,  in  memory  of  the  rcll  of  God  after  the 
works  of  creation,  and  their  own  deliverance  from  Pha- 
raoh's tyranny  ;  fo  the  firil  day  of  the  week  has  always 
been  obferved  by  the  Chrillian  church,  in  memory  of 
the  refurreftion  of  Jefus  Clirill,  by  which  he  completed 
the  work  of  man's  redemption  on  earth,  and  refcued 
him  from  the  dominion  of  him  who  has  the  power  of 
death. 
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This  day  was  denominated  by  the  primitive  Clnlf- 
tims  the  Lord's  d.iy.  It  was  alio  Ibmctimes  called 
SumLy  ;  which  was  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  hea- 
thens, who  dedicated  it  to  the  fun.  And  indeed,  al- 
though it  was  origina'.ly  called  Sur.dayhy  the  heathens, 
yet  it  may  very  properly  retain  that  name  among  Chrif- 
tian5,  becanl'e  it  is  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  "The 
true  light,"  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world,  of  Him  who  is  (lyled  by  the  prophet  "  The 
Sun  of  righteoufnefs,"  and  v.'ho  on  this  day  arofe 
Irom  the  dead.  But  although  it  wa.s,  in  the  piimitive 
times,  indilFerently  called  the  Lord's  diy  or  Sun  lay,  yet 
it  Was  never  denominated  \.\\&  fall  ail; ;  a  name  conltant- 
ly  appropri  Ued  to  Saturday,  or  the  fcuenth  day,  both 
by  facred  and  ecclefiallical  writers. 

Of  the  change  from  tiie  fevcnih  to  the  Jirjl  day  of 
the  week,  or  even  of  the  inftituti.m  of  the  Lord's  diiy 
feftival,  there  is  no  account  in  the  New  Teftament. 
However,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  it,  that  the  firft 
day  of  the  week  was,  in  the  apoftolic  age,  a  flated 
time  for  public  worfliip.  On  this  day  the  apoftles  were 
alTembled,  when  the  Holy  Ghofl  came  down  fo  vifibly 
upon  them  to  qu.dify  them  lor  the  converfinn  of  the 
world.  On  this  day  we  find  St  Paul  preaching  at 
Troas,  when  the  difciples  came  to  break  bread  :  and 
the  direvTions  which  the  fame  apollle  gives  to  the  Co- 
rinthians concerning  their  contributions  for  the  relief 
of  their  fuffering  brethren,  plainly  allude  to  their  reli- 
gious affemblies  on  the  firll  day  of  the  week. 

Thus  it  would  appear  from  feveral  paflages  in  the 
New  Teftament,  thac  the  religious  obfervation  of  the 
firft  day  of  the  week  is  nfapnftolical  appointment;  and 
may  ini.^eed  be  very  reafon.ibly  fuppofed  to  be  among 
thnfe  diiefVions  and  inftruiflions  which  our  blelfed  Lord 
himfelf  gave  to  his  difciples,  dining  the  40  days  be- 
tween his  refuireiflion  and  afcenfion,  whcrtin  he  con- 
verled  with  them,  and  fpoke  of  the  things  pertaining 
to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Still,  however,  it  muft  be 
owned  that  thofe  palfages,  altliough  the  plaineft  that 
occur,  are  not  fufficient  to  prove  the  apoftolical  inftitu- 
Xv.Vi  of  the  Lord's  day,  or  even  the  adual  obfervation 
of  it.  In  order,  therefore,  to  place  the  matter  beyond 
all  controverfy,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  ecclefiallical 
te.Timony. 

From  the  confentient  evidence  and  uniform  praflice 
of  the  primitive  church,  and  alio  from  the  attellation  of 
Pliny,  an  heathen  of  no  mean  figure  both  in  learning 
and  power,  we  find  that  the  firll  day  of  the  week  was 
obferved  in  the  earlicll  ages  as  an  hojydaj"  or  feftival,  in 
honour  cf  the  refurre<Sion  of  Chrill.  Now  there  are 
but  two  fuurces  whence  the  cuftom  could  pcflibly  have 
arifen.  It  muft  have  been  inltituted  either  by  human 
or  divine  authority  :  by  human  authority  it  was  not 
inftitut,-d  ;  for  there  was  no  general  council  in  thofe 
early  times,  and  without  the  decree  of  a  general  coun- 
cil it  was  impoflible  that  any  ecclefiaftical  inftitution 
ci.  uld  have  been  univerf  dly  eftablifned  at  once.  It  re- 
mains, therefore,  that  it  mull  have  been  inftituted  by 
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(a)  This,  it  feems,  was  once  really  the  cafe.  A  Jew  of  Magdeburg  feil  into  a  privy  on  a  Saturday.  He  might 
have  been  taken  out;  but  he  told  thofe  who  offered  him  their  afltltance  to  give  themfelves  no  trouble,  for  there 
he  was  determined  to  keep  holy  the  fabbath  day.  The  bilh  p,  when  he  heard  of  it,  refolved  that  he  fliould 
landify  the  next  day  alfo   in  the  fame  place  ;  and  fo,  betwixt  them,  the  poor  Jev/  loft  his  life. 
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Snbtath,    divine  authority:    and  that  it  really  was  fo,  will  far-  council  ol  Laadicca  enjoined  that  men    fhoiild  abftain    S  hbsth. 

'^^^^''^'^  ther  appear  from  the  following  confiJerations.     It  is  from  work  on  the  Lord's    day  if  poJJiU; ;  but  if  aT"  *— ""^"^^ 

certain  that  the    apollles    travelled  over  the  greateft  were    found  to  judal^r,  iliey  were  to    be  cenfured  :is 

part  of  the  world,  and  planted  churches  in   iho  remo-  preat  tranfgreiFors.     So  circumlpect  were  the  primitive 

tell  parts  of  it.     It  is  certain  alfo  that    they   were   all  Chrillians  aliout  their  conduct  on  this  foflival,  tliat  on 

l;d  by  the  fame  fpirit ;    and     their    defire   was,  that  the  one  hand  they  avoided  all  things  which  tended  to 

unity  and  uniformity  Ihould  be    obferved    in  all  the  profane  it,  whilll  on  the  other   tliey  cenfuied  all  thofc 

churches  which  they  had  founded.     It  is  not  therefore  who  infilled  it  lliould  be  obferved  with  Pharifaical  ri- 

furpriling  that,  in   the  primitive  times,  the  fame  doc-  gour.  i5 

trine,  the  fame  worfhip,  the  fame  rites  and  cuftoms,        The  primary  duty  of  die  Lord's  day  is  fuhllc  •Mor-  Ady;int:- 

ihould  prevail    all  over    the  Chiidian  world;  nay,  it  Jh'-p.     The  nature  and  deiign  of  the  Ciirilllan  religion  f ''*'^"'*" 

would  have  been  unaccountable    had    the   cafe  i)een  fulficiently  (hows  die  neccMity   and  importance  of  af- 'rVkV". 

otherwife.    For  th.is  reafon  we  may  conclude  that  every  fembling  for  the  duties  of  devotion.     The  whole  fcope  ^^jjjpp  ^f 

cullom,  univerfiUy  obferved  in  the  early  ages  of  the  of  Chiiltianity   is    to  bring  us  to  an   ui.ion  with  God,  it. 

Cliriliian  church,  and  not  inllitutcd  by  a  general  coun-  which  cannot  be  obtained  or  preferved  without  frequent 

cil,  was  of  original  appointment.  communications    with    him;  and   the    reafons    v.liich 

As   the    Lord's  ilay'ii  fsnif'tified,  that   \$,fd  apart  to  fhow  religious  intercourfe  to  be  the  indifpenfibJe  duty 

Chrillians    for   the  worlhip  and  Icrvice  of  God,  their  of  Chrillians  in  a  private  capacity,  will  bind    it  vitli 

Creator,    Redeemer,  and    Saniftifier,  a    little  confide-  equal  or  more  force  on  them  conlidered  as  a  conimu- 

ration  will  caiily  dilcover  how  it  ought  to  be  obferved.  nity. 

Althongli  a  day  fcparated  from  worldly  bufinefs,  yet  it  The  advantages  of  public  worfliip,  when  duly  per- 
is in  no  fenfe  a  day  of  idlcnefs,  but  a  fe»tbn  appropriated  formed,  are  many  and  great.  There  are  two,  Iiowever, 
to  the  works  ot  falvation  and  labours  of  charity.  which  deferve  to  be  conlidered    in  a  particular  manner. 

In  the  primitive  times  this  holy  day  was  obferved  in  It  gives  Chriftians  an  opportunity  cf  openly  profelTir.g 
the  mod  folemn  manner.  Trom  the  monuments  of  their  faith,  and  teftilying  their  obedience  to  their  Re- 
thofe  eany  ages  we  learn,  that  it  w.ts  fpent  in  a  due  decmer  in  the  wifeft  and  bell  manner  ;  and  in  an  ago 
and  conltant  attendance  on  all  the  offices  cf  divine  wor-  when  atheifm  has  arifcu  to  an  alarming  height,  when 
Ihip.  On  it  they  held  their  religious  alfemblies,  in  the  Son  of  God  is  cruciSed  afrefii,  and  put  to  open 
wliich  the  writings  of  tlie  apolllts  and  prophets  were  Ihamc,  every  man,  who  has  any  regard  f  r  religion, 
read  to  the  people,  and  the  doftrines  of  Chrifl Canity  will  cheerfully  embrace  all  opportunities  cf  declaring 
further  prclfed  upon  them  by  the  exhortations  of  the  Ivis  abhorrence  of  the  vicious  courfes  purfued  by  tiiole 
clergy.  Solemn  prayers  and  praifes  were  offered  up  to  degenerate  apollates.  He  will  witli  pleafuie  lay  hold 
God,  and  hymns  lung  in  honour  of  Chrift  ;  the  I^crd's  on  every  occafion  to  tellit'y  that  he  is  neither  afraid  nor 
fupper  was  conllanlly  celebrated  ;  and  collections  were  afhamed  to  cor.fsfs  the  truth  ;  and  will  think  it  his  in- 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  aiid  the  relief  difpenfable  duty  openly  to  difavow  the  fins  of  others, 
of  the  poor.  On  this  d.iy  tliey  abllained,  as  much  as  that  he  may  not  incur  the  guilt  of  partaking  of  them, 
they  could,  from  bodily  111  oar.  They  looked  upon  it  Public  worfhip  preferves  in  the  minds  of  men  a  fenfe 
as  a  day  of  joy  and  gladnefs ;  and  therefore  all  filling  of  religion,  without  which  fociety  could  not  cxill. 
on    it    was    prohihited,    even     during    the    feafon    ot  Nothing  can  keep   a   body  of  men  together  and  unite 

lent,  their  great  annual   fall Such  was  the  zeal  of  them    in    promoting  the   public  good,  but  fuch   prin- 

ihofe  times,  that  nothing,  no  not  the  feverell  perfecu-  ciples  of  aiflisn  as  may  reach  and  g'.vern   the  lieart. 

tions,  hindered  them    from  celebrating  holy  offices  on  But  thefe  cm   be  derived  only  from  a  fenfe  of  religi- 

this  day.     They  were  often  befet  and  betrayed,  and  ous  duties,  which   can  never    be    ib  flrongly  impref- 

as  often  flaughtered  in  confequence  of  cruel  edifls  from  fed    upon  the  mind  as  by  a  conflant  attendance  up- 

emperors,thore  very  emperors  for  whofe  happinefs  and  on  public  worfliip.     Nothing  can  be  more  weak  than 

prolperity  they  always  offered  up  their  fervent  prayers,  to  negleifl   the    public  woifhip  of  God,  under  the  pre- 

For  this  caufe,  when  they  couM  not  meet  in  the   day-  tence  that  we  can  employ  curfelves  as  acceptably  to 

time,  they  affembled  in  the  mnniing  before  it  was  light ;  our  Maker  at  h'lmc  in  our  clofets.     Both  kinds  of  wor- 

and  when  fick,  in  exile,  or  in  piifbn,  nothing  troubled  ihip  are  indeed  neceifary  ;  but  one  deb:  cannot  be  paid 

them  more  than  that  they  could  not  attend  the  fervice  by  the  difcharge  of  anotlicr.     By  pubhlh  worfhip  every 

of  the  church.     No  trivial  preicnces  were  then  admitted  man  profelfes  his  belief  in  that  God   whom  he  adores, 

for   any    one's  abfence  from  public   woifhip;    for  fe-  and  appeals  to  Him  tor  his  fincerity,  of  whxh  his  ncigh- 

vere  cenfures  were  palled  upon  all  who  were    abfent  bjur  cannot  judge.     By  this  appeil  he  endears  Iiimfclf 

witliout  Ibme  urgent  neceffity.     When  the  empire  be-  more  or  lefb  to  others.     It  creates  confidence;  it  rool^ 

came  Chriflian,  Conflantine  and  his  fuccelfors    made  in  the   lieart  benevolence,  and  all  other- Chrillian  vir- 

iaws  for  the  more  folemn  obfervation  of  the  Lord's  day.  tues,  which  produce,  in  common  life,  the  fruits  of  mu- 

Thty  prohibited  all    pr'>feculi  >ns    and  pleadings  and  tu.il  love  and  general  peace. 

other  juridical  matters  to  be  traufaited  011  it,  and   alfo        People  in  general  are  of  opinion  that  the  duties  of 

all  unnecellary  labour  ;  not  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  the  Lord's  day  .ire  over  when  public  worlhip  is  end- 

Jewilli  fabb.tih,  bu:  bccaufe  thefe  things  were   confider-  ed.     But    they  fcem  to  f  rgj".  for  wii.at  purpofcs  the 

ed  as  inconfillent  widi  the  duties  of  tli;  ftflival.  day  was  fet  ajiar:.      It  is  not  only  appropnaled   to  the 

But  akhough  the  primitive  Chrillians  did    not  in-  duties  ol  1  ublic  worfliip,  but  alio  li'nct'hed  to  ou.-  im- 

dulge  thenifelves  in  the  pra(ftice  cf  unn-cclfary  labour  provement   in  the  kno.vledge  of  the  dxftriiies  of  Chri- 

or  trilling  amufements,  yet  they  did  n  t  wholly  ab'tain  (lianity.     It  is  an  inllitutiou  ea!i  ulatcd  to  alleviate  the 

from  working,    if  great  necellJty   required    it.    The  condition  of  the  laborious  clalfes  ot  mankind,  and,  in 

Vol.  XVI.  4E  c  >nfe- 
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Si.Kbith.  conftqiicnce  of  that,  to  afford  reft  to  U\Tfls  alfo 
^-"'^''"^  is  proper,  it  is  necell'jry,  iliat  man  fhould  reHeft  on  his 
condition  in  the  worlJ,  that  he  IhoulJ  examine  the 
Hate  of  his  ibul,  and  inquire  what  progrels  he  has  ;  ..ide 
in  '.liat  work  which  was  given  him  to  do.  Tliofe  that 
have  children  or  fervants  are  obliged  to  look  after  thiir 
inllrucH  n  as  well  as  their  own.  Thele  are  the  ends 
which  the  inftitution  of  Sunday  was  dcfigned  to  an- 
r.ver.  Every  man  mull  allow  that  thefe  things  mull 
lie  done  at  fonie  t  me  or  other  ;  but  unlefs  there  be  fel 
limes  for  doing  them,  the  generality  of  mankind  v.-ould 
wholly  neglefl  them. 

Fijliitig  and  travelling  (though  very  common)  are 
enormous  profaiiacions  of  this  holy  day.  Families  are 
thereby  robbed  of  their  lim: ;  a  lofs  for  which  no 
amends  can  ever  be  made  them  :  Servants,  inllead  of 
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It    public  houfes,  milk  at  certain  hours,  and  works  of  ne-   Sabeliians 
ceffity  or  charity,  on  forfeiture  of  5  s.     Nor  fliall  any 
drover,  carrier,  or  the  like,  travel  upon  that  day,  un- 
der  pain  of  20  3. 

SABELLIANS,  a  fed  of  Chriftians  of  the  3d 
century,  that  embraced  the  opinions  of  Sabellius,  a 
philofopher  of  Egypt,  who  openly  taught  that  there 
is  but  one  perfon  in  the  Godhead. 

The  Sebellians  maintained,  that  the  Word  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  only  virtues,  emanations,  or  functions 
of  the  Deity  ;  and  held,  that  he  who  is  in  heaven  is 
the  Father  of  all  things,  that  he  defccnded  into  the  vir- 
gin, became  a  child,  and  was  born  of  her  as  a  fon  ;  and 
that  having  accompliilied  the  myllery  of  our  falvation, 
he  diffufed  himfelf  on  the  apoliles  in  tongues  of  tire, 
and  was  then  denominated  the  Holy  Ghcji,     This  they 


having  leifure  to  improve  themfclves  in  fpiritual  know-    explained  by  refembling  God  to  the  fun,  the    illumi- 


kdge,  are  burdened  v.-ith  additional  labour :  And  in 
a  mail  of  any  Ininianity,  it  mud  excite  many  painful 
fenfations,  when  he  reflects  how  olten  the  ufeful  horfe 
on  that  day  experiences  all  die  anguilh  of  hunger,  torn 
fides,  and  battered  knees.  Every  kind  of  amujcnnnt, 
every  kind  of  common  labour,  is  an  encroachment  on  tlie 
particular  duties  of  the  Lord's  day  ;  and  confequently 
men  protane  the  day  by  fpending  it  in  any  amufements, 
or  undertaking  upon  it  any  ordinary  employment  un- 
lefs it  be  a  work  of  abfolute  necellity. 

S.iBBATH-Breaking,  or  profanation  of  the  Lord's  day, 
is  punillied  by  the  municipal  laws  of  England.  For, 
belides  the  notniious  indecency  and  fcandal  of  permit- 
ting any  fecular  bufinefs  to  be  publicly  tranfadled  on 
that  day  in  a  country  proferting  Chriftianity,  and  the 
corruption  of  morals  which  ufually  follows  its  profana- 
tion, the  keeping  one  day  in  feven  holy,  as  a  time  of 
rela.xation  and  refrelhment,  as  well  as  for  public  wor- 
Ihip,  is  of  admirable  fervice  to  a  (late,  confidered  merely 


native  virtue  or  quality  of  which  was  the  Word,  and 
its  warming  virtue  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  word,  they 
taught,  was  darted,  like  a  divine  ray,  to  accompliih 
the  woikof  redemption;  and  that  being  re-afcended 
to  heaven,  the  influences  of  the  Father  were  commu- 
nicated after  a  like  manner  to  the  apoftles. 

SABIANS,  an  early  feft  of  idolaters,  which  con- 
tinues to  this  day,  and  worfhips  the  fun,  moon,  and 
ftars.     See  Polytheism,  n°  10,  11,  12. 

SABINA,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the  territories 
of  the  church  ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Umbria,  on 
the  eafl  by  Farther  Abruzzo,  on  the  fouth  by  the 
Campagna  of  Rome,  and  on  the  well  by  the  patri. 
mony  of  Gt  Peter.  It  is  22  miles  in  length,  and  al- 
moll  as  much  in  breadth  ;  watered  by  feveial  fmall 
rivers,  and  abounding  in  oil  and  wine.  There  is  no 
walled  town  in  it,  and  Magliano  is  the  principal  place. 

SABINUS  (George),  a  celebrated  Latin  poet, 
born  in  the  eleftorate  of  Brandenburg  in  ijo8.     His 


as  a  civil  inilitution.      It  humanizes,  by  the  help  of    poem  Res  gejl:e  Ctefarum  Germanorum,  fpread  his  repu- 


converfation  and  fociety,  the  manners  of  the  lower 
chiTes ;  which  would  otherwife  degenerate  into  a  lavage 
ferocity  fordid  and  feltilhnefs  of  fpirit :  it  enables  the 
induftrious  workman  to  purfue  his  occupation  in  the 
.enuring  week  with  health  and  cheerfulnefs :  it  imprints 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  that  fenfe  of  their  duty  to 
God  fo  neceflary  to  make  them  good  citizens  ;  but 
which  yet  would  be  worn  out  and  defaced  by  an  unre- 
iniited  ci  ntinuance  of  labour,  without  any  flated  times 
of  recalling  tliem  to  the  worlKip  of  their  Maker.  And 
therefore  the  laws  of  king  Athelllan  forbad  all  mer- 
chandizing en  the  Lord's  day,  under  very  fevere  pe- 
nalties. And  by  the  (latute  27  Hen.  VI.  c.  5.  no  fair 
or  market  (hall  be  held  on  the  principal  feftivals,  Good- 
r  liday,  or  any  Sunday  (except  the  four  Sundays  in  har- 
velt),  on  pain  of  lorfeiting  the  goods  expofed  to  fale. 
And,  f.n-.t  by  the  llatutc  i  Car.  I.  c.  i.  no  perfors 
ili.ill  afiemble,  out  of  their  own  parilhes,  for  any  fport 
whatfoever,  upon  lliis  day  ;  nor,  in  their  parilhes,  ihall 
ufe  any  bull  or  bear  beating,  interludes,  plays,  or  other 
unlawful  exercifes  or  paftimes  ;  on  pain  that  every  of- 
fender lliall  pay  3s.  4d.  to  the  poor.  This  (latute  does 
not  prohibit,  but  rather  impliedly  allows,  any  innocent 
recreation  or  amulement,  within  their  refpeflive  pa- 
rilhes, even  on  the  Lord's  day,  after  divine  fervice  is 
over.  Bat  by  (latute  zg  Car.  II.  c.  7.  no  perfon  is  al- 
lowed  to  work  on  the  Lord's  day,  or  ufe  any  boat  or 
barge,    or  expofe  any  goods  to  fale,   except  m;at  in 


tation  all  over  Germany,  and  procured  him  the  patro- 
nage of  all  the  princes  who  had  any  regard  for  polite 
literature :  he  was  made  profeffor  of  the  belles  lettres 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder",  reftor  of  the  new  academy 
of  Koningfburg,  and  counfellor  to  the  ele(5for  of  Bran- 
denburg. Ke  mairied  two  wives,  the  firll  of  which 
was  the  eldeft  daughter  of  the  famous  reformer  Melanc- 
thon  ;  and  died  in  1560.  His  poems  are  Vifell  known, 
and  have  been  often  printed. 

SABLE,  or  Sable  ^'Ir.imal,  in  zoology,  a  creature 
of  the  weafel-kind,  called  by  authors  luujlela  z'lbeUina. 
See  Mt  STELA,  n°  6. 

The  chafe  of  thefe  animals,  in  the  more  barbarous 
times  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  was  the  employ,  or  rather 
talk,  of  the  unhappy  e.viks  in  Siberia.  As  that  coun- 
try is  now  become  more  populous,  the  fables  have 
in  a  great  meaiure  quitted  it,  and  retired  farther 
north  and  call,  to  live  in  defert  forells  and  moun- 
tains :  they  live  near  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  in  the 
little  iflands  in  them  ;  on  this  account  they  have,  by 
fome,  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  iafiflov  of  Arillotle 
(Hijl.  An.  III.  viii.  c.  5.),  which  he  clalfes  with  the 
animals  converfant  among  waters. 

At  prefent  the  hunters  of  fables  form  themfelves  into 
troops,  from  five  to  40  each  :  the  lall  fubdivide  into 
leffer  parlies,  and  each  choofes  a  leader  ;  but  there  is 
one  that  direiffs  the  whole  :  a  fmall  covered  boat  is 
provided  for  each  party,  loaded  with  provilious,  a  dog 

and 
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SjSIf.  and  net  for  every  two  men,  and  a  ve/Tel  to  bake  their 
"'^'''^'^  bread  in  :  eich  party  has  ahb  an  interpreter  for  the 
country  they  penetrate  into.  Every  party  then  fcts 
out  according  to  the  courfe  their  chief  points  out  : 
tJiey  go  againll  the  flream  of  the  rivers,  drawing  their 
boats  up,  till  they  arrive  in  the  hunting  country  ; 
there  they  Hop,  build  huts,  and  wait  till  the  waters 
are  frozen,  and  the  feafon  commences  :  before  they  be- 
gin the  chace,  their  leader  afl'embles  them,  they  unite 
in  a  prayer  to  the  Almighty  for  fuccefs,  and  then  fepa- 
rate:  the  firll  fable  they  take  is  called  God's /able,  and 
is  dedicated  to  the  church. 

Then  they  penetrate  into  the  woods  ;  mark  the  trees 
as  they  advance,  that  they  may  know  their  way  back  ; 
and  in  their  hunting-quarters  form  huts  of  trees,  and 
bank  up  die  fnow  rourid  them  :  near  thefe  they  lay 
their  traps ;  then  advance  farther,  and  lay  more  traps, 
dill  building  new  huts  in  every  quarter,  and  return  fuc- 
ccffively  to  every  old  one  to  vifit  the  traps  and  take 
out  the  game  to  fkin  it,  which  none  but  the  chief  of 
the  patty  mull  do:  during  this  time  they  are  fupplied 
■with  provlficns  by  perfons  who  are  employed  to  bring 
it  on  iledges,  from  the  places  on  the  road,  svhere  they 
are  obliged  to  form  magazines,  by  rcifon  of  the  im- 
pradicability  of  bringing  quantities  through  the  rough 
country  they  muft  pafs.  The  traps  are  a  fort  of  pit- 
fall, with  a  loofe  board  placed  over  it,  baited  with  tilTi 
or  flcfii :  when  fables  grow  fcarce,  the  hunters  trace 
them  in  the  new-fallen  Inow  to  their  holes  ;  place  their 
nets  at  the  entrance  ;  and  fometimes  wait,  watching 
two  or  three  days  for  tlie  coming  out  of  the  animal : 
it  has  happened  that  thefe  poor  people  have,  by  tlie 
failure  of  their  provifums,  been  fo  pinched  wi^h  hun- 
ger, that,  to  prevent  the  cravings  of  appetite,  they 
have  besn  reduced  to  take  two  thin  boards,  one  of 
■which  they  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  the  other 
to  the  back,  drawing  them  tight  together  by  cords 
placed  at  the  ends  :  fuch  are  the  hardlhips  our  fellow- 
creatures  undergo  to  fupply  the  wantonnefs  of  luxury. 

The  feafon  ot  chace  being  finilhed,  the  hunters  re- 
afiemble,  make  a  report  to  their  leader  of  tlie  number 
of  fables  each  has  taken ;  make  complaints  of  oflFen- 
ders  againft  their  regulations  ;  punith  delinquents ;  fliare 
the  booty  ;  then  continue  at  the  head-quarters  till  the 
rivers  are  clear  of  ice ;  return  home,  and  give  to  every 
church  the  dedicated  fufs. 

S.iBt.R  Cape,  the  mod  foutherly  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  in  North  America,  neav  which  is  a  fine  cod-fiih- 
ery.     W.  Long.  65.  34.  N.  Lat.  43.  24. 

Sable  Illc  is  adjoined  to  this  cape,  and  the  coafts  of 
totli  arc  mod  commoJioufly  fituated  for  fiftieries. 

S.iRLF  Tniife,  the  trade  carried  on  ia  the  fkins  or 
furs  of  fables  ;  of  which  the  following  commercial  hi- 
ftory  was  tranilated  b>  Mr  J.  R.  Foi  Her  from  a  Ruf- 
fian performance  in  that  fubjeit  by  Mr  Miiller. 

"  Sable,  foil:-,  in  Rullian;  %cbel  in  German.  Their 
price  varic;  from  i  1.  to  10  1.  Sterling,  an.l  above  :  fine 
and  midtiling  falilefkins  are  wi'Jiout  be'.l.es,  and  the 
coarfe  ones  are  with  them.  Forty  ik  iis  make  a  colleiflion 
called  zirnmer.  The  fined  fables  aie  fold  in  pairs  per- 
fciflly  fmiilar.  and  are  dearer  tlian  (ingle  ones  of  the 
fame  gi  odncfs  ;  for  the  RulOans  want  thr.fe  in  p.iirs 
for  facing  caps,  clinks,  tippets,  ccc.  the  blackift  are 
reputed  the  bed.     Sables  are  in  feafon  from  November 


to  February  ;  for  thofe  caught  at  any  other  time  or 
the  year  are  diort-haired,  and  then  called  netlofiboli. 
The  hair  of  fables  differs  in  length  and  quality  :  the 
long  hairs,  which  reach  far  beyond  the  inferior  ones,  are 
called  OS  ;  the  more  a  fkin  has  of  fuch  long  hairs,  the 
blacker  it  is,  and  the  more  valuable  is  the  fur  ;  the 
very  bed  have  no  ether  but  thofe  long  and  black  hairs. 
Motchka  is  a  technical  term  ufcd  in  the  Ruffian  fiir- 
trade,  exprcffing  the  lower  part  of  the  long  hairs  ;  and 
fometimes  it  comprehends  likewifc  the  lower  and  diorter 
hairs :  the  abovementiined  bed  fable  furs  are  faid  to 
have  a  black  motchka.  Below  the  long  hairs  are,  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  fable-fiirs,  fome  (horter  hairs, 
called  podofic,  i.  e.  under-os ;  the  more  podofie  a  fur 
has,  it  is  the  lefs  valuable  :  in  the  better  kind  of  fables 
the  podofie  has  black  tips,  and  a  grey  or  rudy  motchka. 
The  fird  kind  of  motchka  makes  the  middling  kind  of 
fable  furs  ;  the  red  one  the  word,  efpecialiy  if  it  has 
but  few  OS.  Between  the  os  and  podofie  is  a  low  woolly 
kind  of  hair,  called  podfada.  The  more  podfada  a  fur 
has,  the  lefs  valuable  :  for  the  long  hair  will,  in  fuch 
cafe,  take  no  other  dire(flion  than  the  natural  one  ;  for 
the  charaflers  of  fable  is,  that  notwithdanding  the  hair 
naturally  lies  from  the  head  towards  the  tail,  yet  it  will 
lie  equally  in  any  diieiftion  as  you  drike  your  hand 
over  it.  The  various  combinations  of  thefe  characters, 
in  regard  to  os,  motchka,  podofie,  and  podfada,  make 
many  fpecial  divifions  in  the  goodnefs  of  furs  :  befides 
this,  the  furriers  attend  to  the  fize,  preferring  always, 
c<zteris  paribus,  the  biggeft,  and  thofe  that  have  the 
greatelt  glofs.  The  fize  depends  upon  the  animal  being 
a  male  or  a  female,  the  latter  being  always  fmaller. 
The  glofs  vanidies  in  old  furs :  the  frelh  ones  have  a 
kind  of  bloomy  appearance,  as  they  exprefs  it  ;  the  old 
ones  are  faid  to  have  done  blooming  ;  the  dyed  fables 
always  lofe  their  glofs  ;  become  lefs  uniform,  whether 
the  lower  hairs  have  taken  the  dye  or  not ;  and  com- 
monly the  hairs  are  fomewhat  twided  or  crifpcd,  and 
not  fo  draight  as  in  the  natural  ones.  Some  fumigate 
the  (kins,  to  make  them  look  blacker  ;  but  the  fmell, 
and  the  crifped  condition  of  the  long  hair,  betrays  the 
cheat ;  and  both  ways  are  detecfled  by  rubbing  the  fur 
with  a  moid  linen  cloth,  which  grows  black  in  fuch 
cafes. 

"  The  Chinefe  have  a  way  of  dyeing  the  fables,  fo 
that  the  colour  not  only  lads  (which  tlie  Ruffian  cheats 
cannot  do),  but  the  fur  keeps  its  glofs,  and  tlie  crifped 
hairs  only  difcover  it.  This  is  the  reafon  that  all  the 
fables  which  arc  of  the  bed  kind,  either  in  pairs  or  fe- 
parate,  are  carried  to  Ruilii ;  the  red  go  to  China. 
The  very  bed  fables  come  from  the  environs  of  Nert- 
chitfk  and  Yakutfk  ;  and  in  this  laUcr  didrifl,  the  co-^n- 
try  about  the  river  Ud  affords  fumetimes  fables,  rf 
whom  one  fingle  fur  is  often  fold  at  the  rat3  of  60  or 
70  rubles  12  1.  or  14 1.  The  bellies  of  fables,  wh  ■:h 
are  fold  in  pairs,  are  about  two  fingers  brea'ih,  and 
are  tied  together  by  40  pieces,  which  are  fold  from  i  1. 
to  2  1.  Sterling.  Tails  are  fold  by  thj  hundred.  7  he  very- 
bed  fable-furs  mud  have  their  tails  ;  but  ordinary  faiiies 
are  often  cropped,  and  100  fuld  from  4  1.  to  81  S'er- 
ling.  The  legs  or  f^et  of  fables  are  feldom  f  id  f^pa- 
rately  ;  white  iables  are  rare,  and  ;.o  con.mon  nieichan- 
dize,  but  bougJn  only  as  curiofities  :  fome  ;"£  yel- 
lowiih,  and  are  bleached  in  the  fpring  on  the  Inov ." 

4  £  2  Sablf, 
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Sadle,  ill  hcraU'ly,  fij^ivfu-s  '-bl.ick;"  and  is  t)or- 
ro  .veJ  from  the  French,  as  arc  moll  terms  in  this  fcience : 
in  engraving  it  is  expreired  hy  both  h-'rizontal  and  pei- 
jienJicuIar  lines  crofliiit:  each  other.  Sable  of  itlelt  lig- 
nili.-s  ccnlLir.t-/,  learning,  and  giiet";  and  ancient  heralds 
vili  have  it,  that  when  it  is  compounded  with 
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Or     1         f  Honour. 
Arg,  I    3      Fame. 
GuL   •.  ^  j  Refpcfl. 
Azu.  !    i«  \  Application. 
Ver.    I  "Z    \  Comfort. 
Pur.  J  ""    LAudcrity. 

The  occailon  that  introduced  this  colour  into  heraldry 
ii  du'.  lela^ed  by  Alexander  Nefhit,  p.  8.  _  The  dike 
of  A.jcai,  king  of  Sicily,  after  the  lofs  of  that  king- 
dom,  appeared  at  a  tournament  in  GeriTiany  all  in 
black,  with  his  fhield  of  tliat  liniime,  fcir.c  de- larmes, 
i.  e.  befprin'.Ld  with  drcps  of  water,  to  repiefent  tears, 
indicating  by  that  bolh  his  grief  and  lofs. 

SADLESFAN,  or  Sablustan,  a  province  of  Afia, 
in  Perfia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Indoftan  ;  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Khonifau  ;  on  the  ealf,  by  the  mountains 
of  Balk  and  C^r.dahar;  on  the  fouth,  by  Sageftan  or 
Segellan  ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  Heri.  It  is  a  moun- 
tainous country,  very  little  known  to  Europeans;  nor 
is  it  ce:tain  vhich  is  the  capital  town. 

SABJ'vE,  a  kind  of  fword  or  fclmitar,  with  a  very 
broad  and  heavy  blade,  thick  at  the  back,  and  a  little 
faka-.ed  or  c:ooked  towards  the  point.  It  is  the  ordi- 
nary  weapoa  worn  by  tJie  Tutks,  who  are  faid  to  be 
very  expert  in  the  ufe  of  it. 

SyiBUP^RA,  in  medicine,  ufually  denotes  any  col- 
leifiion  of  half  putiid  ind'geftcd  matter  in  the  llomach 
and  inteflines,  by  which  the  operation  of  digeflion  is 
impeded. 

SABURRjE,  GRiTTS,  in  natuiai  hiftory  ;  a  genus 
cf  fiihls,  found  in  minute  malfes,  forming  together  a 
kind  cf  powder,  tile  feveral  particles  of  which  are  of 
no  determinate  fliipe,  nor  ha\  e  any  tendency  to  the  fi- 
gu;e  of  chryftal,  but  fcem  rudely  broken  fragments  of 
larger  maifcs  ;  not  to  be  ddlolved  or  difunited  by  wa- 
ter, but  retaining  their  figure  in  it,  and  not  cohering  by 
means  of  it  into  a  mafs  ;  confiderably  opake,  and  in 
many  fpecies  ftrmenting  with  acids ;  cften  iouled  with 
lieteroger.e  matters,  and  not  unfrequently  taken  in 
the  coarfcr  ftcny  and  mineral  or  metalline  particles. 
Gritts  are  of  various  colours,  as,  I.  The  ftony  and 
fpariy  grilts,  of  a  bright  or  greyilh  white  colour. 
2.  Tiie  red   ftony  giitts.     3.    The  green  ftony  gritts. 


compofed  of  homogcr.e  fpariy  particles.     4.  The  yel 
low  griit,  of  which  there  is  only  one  ipccies.     5.  The 
black  and  Uackiih  gritts  compofed  of  ftony  or  talky 
part'cle  . 

SACiiiA,  a  feaft  which  (he  ancient  Babylonians 
and  other  orientals  held  annunlly  in  honour  of  the  deity 
Anaiii?.  The  Sacjea  were  in  the  Eaft  what  the  Satur- 
nalia were  at  Rome,  viz.  a  ferdl  for  thj  Haves.  One 
of  the  ceremonies  was  to  choofe  a  prifoner  condemn- 
ed to  death,  and  allow  him  all  the  pleafures  and  gra- 
tifications he  would  wiln,  before  he  were  carried  to  ex- 
ecution. 

SACCADE,  ia  tlie  manege,  is  a  jeik  more  or  lefs 
violent,  given  by  the  iiMifcman  to  the  h  irle,  in  pulling 
or  f.vi'.chiri^  tlie  reins  of  the  bridle  all  on   a  fuddea 


and  with  one  pull,  and  that  when   a  hoi  Pi  lies  heavy  Sacerdotal 
upon  the  hand,  or  cbftinately  arms  hinifelf.  H 

This  is  a  correfiion  ufed  to  make  a  horfe  carry  well ;  ^^^,^^^^!^' 
but  it  ought  to  be  ufed  difcreetly,  and  but  feldom. 

SACERDOTAL,  fcmething  belonging  to  priefts. 
See  Priest. 

SACCULUS,  in  anatomy,  a  diminutive  of  faccus, 
fignilies  a  little  bag,  and  is  applied  to  many  parts  of 
the  body. 

SACCHARUM,  Sugar,  or  the  Stigar-Cane,  in 
botany  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
triandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  4lh  order,  Gramha.  There  is  no 
calyx,  but  along  down  ;  the  corolla  is  bi^falved.  There 
is  but  one  fpecies  of  this  genus,  viz.  the  officina.  It  is 
a  native  of  Africa,  the  Eall  Indies,  and  of  Brazil ;  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  into  the  Weft  India  illands 
foon  after  they  were  lettkd.  The  fugar-cane  is  the 
o-lory  and  the  pride  of  thofe  iflands.  It  amply  rewards 
the  induftiious  planter,  enriches  the  Britilh  mercliant, 
gives  bread  to  thoufands  of  manufacturers  and  fearaeii, 
and  brings  an  immeufc  revenue  to  the  crown.  For  the 
proccfs  oV making  fugar,  fee  Sugar. 

Sugar,  formerly  a  luxury,  is  now  become  one  of  the 
ncced'aries  of  life.  In  crop-time  every  negro  on  the 
plantations,  and  every  animal,  even  the  dogs,  grow  fat. 
This  fufficiently  points  out  the  nouriiiiing  and  healthy 
qualities  of  fugar.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  eating 
of  fugar  fpoils  the  colour  of,  and  corrupts,  the  teeth  : 
this,  however,  proves  to  be  a  miftake,  for  no  people  on 
the  earth  have  finer  teeth  than  the  negroes  in  Jamaica. 
Dr  Alfton,  formerly  profelfor  of  botany  and  materia 
medica  at  Edinburgh,  endeavoured  to  obviate  this  vul- 
gar opinion  :  he  liad  a  fine  fet  of  teeth,  which  he  afcri- 
bed  folely  to  his  eating  great  quantities  of  fugar. 
Externally  too  it  is  often  ufeful  :  mixed  with  the  pulp 
of  roafted  oranges,  and  applied  to  putrid  or  ill-difpofed 
ulcers,  it  proves  a  powerful  correftor. 

SACCHI  (Andrea),  a  celebrated  painter,  born  at 
Rome  in  1594.  He  was  the  difciple  of  Francifco  AI- 
bano,  whom  he  afterwards  lurpafl'ed  in  tafts  and  cor- 
rciflnefs.  He  dillinguilhed  himfelf  in  a  very  eminent 
degree  by  his  paintings  in  frefco  ;  and  a  ftrcng  emu- 
lation fublifting  between  him  and  Pietro  de  Cortona, 
they  each  arrived  at  a  degree  of  perfection  that  neither 
of  them  might  have  known  without  fuch  a  competi- 
tion. The  works  cf  Sacchi  have  fuch  intrinfic  merit, 
and  are  finilhed  with  fuch  uncommon  care  and  /kill,  as 
will  always  fecure  the  applaufe  of  the  judicioui,  and 
prci'erve  their  true  value.     Fie  died  in  1668. 

SACFIEVEREL  (Dr  Henry),  a  famous  clergyman 
of  the  Tory  fadion  in  the  re'gn  of  queen  Anne  ;  who 
diftinguilSied  himfelf  by  indecent  and  liruirilous  fernions 
and  writings  ngnir.ft  the  diil'enters  and  revolution  princi- 
ples. He  owed  his  conf  quenee,  however,  in  being  in- 
difcreetly  profeeuted  by  the  houfe  of  lords  for  his  allize- 
fermon  at  Derby,  and  his  5  th  of  November  fermon  ai 
St  Paul's  in  1709;  in  which  he  alfertcd  the  do<flrin> 
of  noR-refift^nce  to  government  in  its  utniuft  extent  ; 
and  reflected  ievcrely  on  the  aft  of  toletation.  The 
high  and  low  churcli  parties  were  very  violent  at  that 


time;  and  the  trial  of  Sacheverel  inflamed  the  liigh- 
church  party  to  dangerous  riots  and  exceffes  :  he  was» 
however,  fufpended  for  thiee  years,  and  his  fermons 
burned  by  th;  coramon  hangman.     The  Tories  being 
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in  admrniftration  when  Sachcvetel's  fafp^nfion  expired, 
he  vas  freed  \vi:li  every,  circumilance  ot  honour  and 
,  public  rejoicing  ;  wns  ordered  lo  preach  before  tlie  ccm- 
ir.ons  on  the  2<jth  of  May,  had  tlie  thanks  of  the  houfe 
for  liis  difcourle,  and  obtaineJ  the  valuable  re<ftoiy  of 
St  Andrew's,  Hclborn. 

SACK,  a  vine  nftd  by  our  anceftors,  which  foms 
have  taken  to  be  Rhenilh  and  fomc  Canary  wine.— 
Venner,  in  his  J'ia  ReHa  ad  Vitavi  Longam,  printed  r\ 
i6a8,  fays  that  fack  is  "  completely  not  in  the  third 
degree,  and  that  fome  afF;ct  to  tii  ink  lack  with  fiigir 
and  fome  wiihoiit;  and  upon  bo  other  ground,  as  I 
think,  but  as  it  is  bt!l  pleaiing  to  dieir  p.ilate."  He  goes 
onto  fiy,  "that  fack,  taken  by  itfelf,  is  very  hot  and 
very  penetrative  ;  being  taken  with  fu  ^ar,  the  heat  is 
both  funic  what  alhxyed, and  tlie  penetrative  quality  mere- 
of  alfo  retarded."  He  adds  further,  that  l^enilh,  S:c. 
decl  ne  after  a  twelvemonth,  but  fack  and  the  otlier 
ftr.'!.|;i.'r  wines  are  belt  when  thvy  are  iwj  or  three  years 
old.  it  appears  to  be  highly  probabia  that  /ack  was  not 
a  fwcet  wine,  from  its  being  taken  with  fiigar,  and  that 
it  did  notreceiva  its  name  from  having  a  facrharine  fla- 
vour, but  from  its  bei-.g  originady  lloied  in  facks  or 
borachios.  It  does  net  appear  lo  have  been  a  French 
wine,  but  a  ibong  \\i'-e  the  production  of  a  hot  cli- 
mate. Probably  it  was  what  is  called  dry  mountain,  c  r 
fome  Spanifli  wine  cf  that  kind.  This  conjecture  is 
tlie  more  pLiufible,  as  Howell,  in  his  Fren>-h  and  Eng- 
hlh  Diftionary,  printed  in  the  year  1650,  tranflates 
fack  by  tiie  words  ■u;,;  d' Efjngnc,  I'in  fee. 

Sack  of  Wool,  a  quriniiiy  lif  wool  containing  juft 
22  Itcne,  and  every  ftone  14  pounds.  In  ocotland,  a 
fack  is  24  flona,  each  done  c^n  aining  16  pounds. 

Sack  cf  Coticn  ll'ool,  a  quantity  trom  one  hundred 
and  a  h.ih  to  four  hundred  weight. 

Sacks  of  Earth,  in  fortification,  are  canvas  bags 
filled  with  cart."!.  They  arc  ufed  in  making  retrench- 
ments in  hitte,  to  piave  jn  parapets,  or  tlie  head  of  the 
breaches,  5:c.  to  repair  them,  when  beaten  down. 

SACKBUT,  a  muiical  inftiumcnt  of  the  wind  kind, 
being  a  tort  of  trumpet,  though  different  from  tlie  com- 
mon trumpet  bt  th  \\\  form  and  fi/e ;  it  is  fit  to  play  a 
bafs,  arid  is  c>ii.tiived  t.>  be  drawn  out  or  (hortened, 
according  to  the  tone  required,  wh.'d^er  grave  or  acute. 
Tlie  Italians  call  it  trombone,  and  the  Latins  tuba  ditc- 
lilt. 

SACKVILLE  (Thomns.  Lord  Buckhurft.and  eirl 
of  D;rlet),  a  lUtcfman  a-id  pcet,  the  fon  of  Ricliard 
SackvlUe,  Elq ;  i  f  Buckhurft,  in  the  parilh  of  Wi- 
thi.»n  in  .Suifes,  was  bom  in  tiie  year  1536.  He  was 
fcnt  t3  H  irt-hall  'in  Oxfo  d,  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
Teign  rf  Edward  VI.  whence  he  removed  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  a  maftcr  of  ar:s  degree,  and  ihence  to 
the  Inner  Tcmp!e.  He  row  appdi-d  h.imfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  We  a:c 
told  that  he  commenced  poet  whiift  at  the  un'verfiites, 
and  that  thefe  his  juvenile  prodiKfuons  were  much  ad- 
mired, none  of  whidi,  however,  ha.  e  been  preferved. — 
In  the  fourth  and  li:th  year  of  queen  Mary,  we  find  iiini 
a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  about  w  .ich  time, 
in  i'j7,  he  write  a  poetital  piece,  intitled  TI.e  In- 
duHion,  OT  Thi  Mirror  of  Alajiflra'cs.  This  la  ft  w:ij 
me  nnt  to  comprthei.d  ail  the  unf -rtur.it:  Great  from  the 
beginning  of  EnglUli  hiftory  ;  but  ihe  dafign  being  drop- 
ped, it  was  liiftiied  ia  the    body  of  the  work.     The 


Mirror 'of  Maj^iilrates  is  formed  en  a    dramatic  plan;  SaJtv 
in  which  the  peii'onsare  introduced  fpeaking.     The  In-  '-"'"^ 
duifticn  is  written   much  in  the  ftyle  of  Spencer,  who, 
with  fome  prob.iLiliiy,  is  i'uppofed  to  have  imitated  this 
author. 

In  1561,  his  trsgcdy  of  Gorhdu-  was  aiSed  before 
queen  Eiifab-ath  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
This  was  the  firit  tolerable  tragedy  in  our  language. 
The  Companion  to  the  Play-houfe  tells  us,  that  the 
tliree  firft  acls  were  written  by  Mr  Tho.  Norton.  Sir 
Ph-lip  Sidney,  in  his  Apology  for  Poetry,  fays,  "  it 
is  full  cf  (lately  fpecches,  and  well-found:ng  phrafcs, 
climbing  to  tie  height  of  Seneca  in  his  llyle,  Ace. 
Rymer  .peaks  highly  in  its  commendation.  Mr  Spcnce, 
at  the  inllig.ition  of  Mr  Pope,  republilhed  it  in  1736, 
with  a  pompous  preface.  It  is  faid  to  be  cur  firft  dra- 
matic piece  written  in  verfe. 

In  the  firil  p  irliament  of  this  reign,  Mr  Sackville  was 
member  for  Suflex,  and  for  Bucks  in  the  fecond.  Ia 
the  mean  time  he  made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy, 
and  in  1566  was  iinprifoncd  at  Rome,  when  he  was 
inform -d  cii  his  father's  death,  by  which  he  became 
pofielfed  of  a  very  confiderable  f 01  tune. 

Having  now  obtained  his  liberty,  he  returned  to 
Enghnd  ;  and  being  fiift  knighted  was  created  Lord 
BuakhurlL  In  1570  he  was  fent  ambalfador  to  France. 
In  1586  he  was  one  of  the  comniiiFioners  appointed  to 
try  the  unfortunate  Mary  queen  of  Scots ;  and  was 
the  meiTengcr  employed  to  report  the  confirmation  of 
her  fcntencc,  and  to  fee  it  executed.  The  year  follow- 
ing he  went  ambaffador  to  the  States  General,  in  con- 
fequence  of  their  complaint  againft  the  carl  of  Leice- 
fter ;  who,  difliking  his  impartiality,  prevailed  on  the 
queen  to  recnl  1  im,  and  confine  him  to  his  houfe.  In 
this  (late  of  citifinement  he  continued  about  10  months, 
when  Leice.^er  dying,  he  was  rertored  to  favour,  and 
in  15S0  w.i.s  iniialled  knight  of  the  garter:  but  the 
moit  it.confcvertible  proot  of  the  queen's  partiality  for 
lord  Buckhurft  appeared  in  the  year  1591,  when  (he 
caufed  him  to  be  elected  chancellor  in  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  in  oppofition  to  her  favourite  Efiex.  In  1598, 
on  the  death  of  the  treafurer  Buileigh,  lord  Buckhurft 
fuccee  Jed  him,  and  by  virtue  of  his  oiKce  became  in 
effect  prime  mini ;ler;  and  when,  in  1601,  the  earls  cf 
Eifex  and  Soir.hampton  were  brought  lo  trial,  he  fat 
as  lord  high  fl;ward  en  that  awful  occaficn. 

On  the  acceffion  of  Jan.cs  I.  he  was  gracioufiy  re- 
ceived, had  the  office  of  lord  high  treafurer  confirmed 
to  him  for  life,  and  was  created  e.'.rl  cf  Dorfet.  He 
continued  in  high  favour  with  the  king  till  the  day  of 
his  death  ;  which  happened  fuddeniy,  on  the  19th  of 
April  1608,  in  the  council  ch.imber  at  W.'iitehall.  Hi 
was  interred  with  great  folemirity  in  Weftminller  abbey^ 
He  was  a  good  poet,  an  able  minillcr,  and  an  honeft 
man.  From  liim  is  defcended  the  prefent  noble  fami'y 
of  the  Dorfets.  "  It  ware  needlef^  (fays  MrWalpclc) 
to  add,  tliat  he  was  the  patriarth  of  a  race  of  genius 
and  wit."' 

SiCKviLLE  (Chajlc"!,  earl  cf  Dorfet),  a  celebrated 
wit  and  poet,  delcended  from  the  toregoing,  was 
born  in  1637.  He  was,  like  ViUiers,  Rochefter^ 
Seiiley,  &c.  one  o'"  the  libertines  of  king  Charles's, 
court,  and  fometimes  indulged  himfelt  in  inexcufable 
exceifes.  He  openly  difcouincraticed  the  violent  mea- 
fuies  uf  JamCi  U.  and  engaged  early  for  tlie  prince  if 
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Sacra  tnfnt 


by  themlelves,  may  be  found    among    the    works   of 
the  minor  poe:s,  piiblillied  in   1749. 

SACRAMENT  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
facramen'.um,  which  fignifies  an  oath,  particularly  the 
oath  taken  by  foldiers  to  be  true  to  their  country  and 
ger.eral.  The  words  of  this  oath,  according  to  Poly- 
bins,  were,  oLtempcraturus  fum  et  faflwus  qtikquid  manja- 
b'ltuii  III  imperatoribus  juxta  vires.  The  word  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  writers  of  the  Latin  church,  and  employ- 
ed, perhaps  with  no  great  propriety,  to  denote  thofe 
ordinances  of  religion  by  which  Chriftians  came  under 
an  obligation,  equally  facred  with  that  of  an  oath, 
to  obf.'rve  their  part  cf  the  covenant  of  grace,  and 
in  which  they  have  the  a(lur«nces  of  Chrift  that  he 
will  fulfil  his  part  of  the  fame  covenant. 

Of  facraments,  in  this  fenfe  of  the  word,  Proteftant 
churches  admit  of  but  two  ;  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  con- 
ceive how  a  greater  number  can  be  made  out  from  Scrip- 
ture, if  the  definition  of  a  facrament  be  juft  which  is 
given  by  the  church  of  England.     By  that  church,  the 
meaning  of  the  word  facrament  is  declared  to  be  "  an 
outward  and  vifible  fign  of    an  inward  and  fpiritual 
grace  given  unto  us,  ordained  by  Chrilt   himfelf  as  a 
means  whereby  we  receive  the  fame,  and  a  pledge  to 
allure  us  thereof."     According  to  this  definition,  bap- 
tifm  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  certainly  facraments  ; 
for  each  confifts  of  an  outward  and  vifible  fign  of  what  is 
believed  to  be  an  inward  and  fpiritual  grace  ;  both  were 
ordained  by  Chrift  himfelf,  and  by  the  reception  of  each 
does  the  Chriftian  come  under  a  folemn  obligation  to  be 
true  to  his  divine  mafter,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  covenant  of  grace.       (See  Baptism  and  Supper  of 
the  Lord.)     The  R',manilts,  however,  add  to  this  num- 
ber confirmation,  penance,  extreme   unSion,  ordinaiioii,  and 
marriage,  holding  m  all  feven  facraments  ;   but  two  of 
thofe  rites  not  being  peculiar  to  the  Chriftian  church 
cannot  poffibly  be  Chrlfiian  facraments,  in  contradiftnc- 
ticn  to  the  facraments  or  obligations  into  which  men  of 
all  religions  enter.     Marriage  was  inftituttd  from  the 
beginning,  when  God  made  man  male  and  iemale,  and 
commvmded  them  to  be  fruiltul,  and  multiply  and  reple- 
nilh  the  earth  ;  and  penance,  as  far  as  it  is  of  the  fame 
import  with  repenrar.ce,    has  a  place    in  all  religions 
which  teach  that  God  is  merciful,  and  men  fallible. — 
The  external  feverities  impofed  upon  penitents  by  the 
church  of  Rome    (fee    Penance)    mar  indeed  be  in 
fome  refpects  peculiar  to  the  difcipline  of  that  church, 
though  the  penances  of  the  Hindoos  are  certa  niy  as  ri- 
gid ;  but  none  of  thefe  feverities  were  ordained  by  Chrift 
himfelf  as  the  pledge  of  an  inward  and  fpiritual  grace  ; 
rnr  do  they,  like  b.iptifm  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  bring 
men  undr  obligations  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  analo- 
gous to  the  meaning  of  the  word  Jacnuiiiiilum.     Con- 
fiinution  has  a  better  title  to   the  appellation  of  a  fa- 
crament than  any  of  the  other  five  popilh  rites  of  that 
name,  though  it  certainly  was  not  conlidered  as  fuch  by 
the  e  irliell  writers  of  the  Chriftian  church,  nor  does  it 
ajipear  to   have  been  ordained  by  Chrift  himfelt,   (fee 
Conimrmation;.       Ordination  is    by  many  churches 
conlidered  as  a  very  important  rite  ;  but  as  it  is  not  ad- 
Biiniliejed  to  all  men,  nor  has  any  particular  form  ap- 


which  refpedl  not  thenifelves  but  the  whole  church  ; 
and  extreme  unction  is  a  rite  which  took  its  rife  from 
the  miraculous  powers  of  tlie  primitive  church  vainly 
claimed  by  the  fuccecding  clergy.  (See  Ordination 
and  Extreme  UA-cno^r.)  Thtfs  conliderations  feem  to 
have  fome  weight  with  the  Ilomilh  clergy  themfelves ; 
for  they  call  the  eucharift,  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
/.■oly  facrament.  Thus  to  expofe  the  holy  facrament, 
is  to  lay  the  confecrated  hoft  on  the  altar  to  be  ado- 
red.— The  procefllon  of  the  holy  facrament  is  that  in 
which  this  hoft  is  carried  about  the  church,  or  about 
a  town. 

Numerous  as  we  think  the  facraments  of  the  Romilh 
church,  a  k&  of  Chriftians  fprung  up  in  England  early 
in  the  current  century  who  increaled  their  number. — 
The  founder  of  this  feft  was  a  Dr  Deacon,  we  tl/ink, 
of  Manchefter,  where  the  remains  of  it  fubfifted  very 
lately,  and  probably  do  fo  at  prefent.  According  to 
thefe  men,  every  rite  and  tvsry  phrafe  in  the  book  called 
the  Apoflolkal  Conflitutions  were  certainly  in  ufe  among 
the  apoftles  themfelves.  Still,  however,  they  make  a  di- 
ftirdion  between  the  greater  and  the  lelfer  facraments. 
The  greater  facraments  are  only  two,  baptifm  and  the 
Lord's  fupper.  The  leffer  are  no  fewer  than  ten,  viz. 
five  Ijelonging  to  baptifm,  exorcfm,  anointing  <w\tb  oil, 
the  ivhite  garment,  a  tafle  of  milk  and  honey,  and  anointing 
with  chr'fin  or  ointment.  The  other  five  are,  the  Jign 
of  the  crojs,  impofition  of  hands,  unSion  of  the  Jlck,  holy 
orders,  and  matrimony.  Of  the  nature  of  thefe  lefler 
facraments,  or  the  grace  which  they  are  fuppofed  to 
confer,  our  limits  will  permit  us  to  give  no  account. — 
Nor  is  it  neceliary  that  we  fhould.  The  feft  which 
taught  them,  if  not  extinguilhed,  is  certainly  in  its  laft 
wane.  It  has  produced,  however,  one  or  two  learned 
men  ;  and  its  founder's  Full,  True,  and  Comprehenfive 
View  of  Chriftianity,  in  two  Catechifms,  is  a  work 
which  the  Chriftian  antiquary  will  read  with  pleafure 
for  information,  and  the  philofopher  for  the  materials 
which  it  contains  for  meditation  on  the  workings  of  the 
human  mind.     It  was  publifhed  in  8vo,  in  the  year 

'748- 

Congregation  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  a  religious  efta- 

bliftiment  formed  in  France,  whofe  founder  vi'as  Authe- 

rius,  bilhop  of  Bethlehem,  and  which,  in  1644,  received 

an  order  from  Urban  VIII.  to  have  always  a  number 

of  ecclefiaftics   ready  to  e.iercife  their  miniftry  among 

pagan  nations,  wherever  the  pope,  or  congregation  de 

propat^anJa,  fliould  appoint. 

SACRAMENTARIANS,  a  general  name  given 
to  all  fuch  as  have  pu'  lillied  or  held  erroneous  dodlrines 
of  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  term  is 
chiefly  applied  am'ng  Roman  Catholics, liy  way  of  re- 
proadi,  to  the  Lutherans,  Calvinifts,  and  other  Pro. 
tertants. 

SACRAMENTARY,  an  ancient  Romidi  church- 
book,  V  hich  contains  all  theprnyer>  and  ceremonies 
praftifcd  in  the  celebration  of  the  facraments. 

It  was  wrote  by  pope  Gelaiius,  and  afterwards  re- 
vifed,  correi^ed,  and  abridgeu,  by  St  Gregory. 

SACRE,  or  Saker,  in  Cirnith'jhigy,  the  name  of  a 
fptcies  ot  falcon,  called  by  nuthonfalco  facer,  and  differ- 
ently 


s 


Sacred, 

Sacrifice. 
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ently  defcribeJ  by  difFereK<  authors,  but  by  all  agreed  over  their  enemies. 


SAC 


Sacrifice. 


to  be  an  exiremely  bold  and  a^Sive  bird.     It  is  a  native 
'  of  the  norther.T  regions  of  Europe  ;  and  a  variety  called 
by  fome  wi iters   ihi  fhrckled  barlridge  ba-wk  i^  found  at 
Hudfon's  bay,  North  America.  ' 

SACRED,  fomething  holy,  or  that  is  folemnly  of- 
fered and  ccnfecrated  to  God,  with  benedidions,  unc- 
tions, &c. 

Kings,  prelates,  and  prielts,  arc  reckoned  facred  per- 
fons  ;  abbots  are  only  bleifed. — The  deaconhood,  iub- 
dcjconhood,  and  prieftliood,  are  all  facred  orders,  and 
are  fa:d  to  iraprels  a  f.icred  indelible  charafler.  The 
cufcjm  of  coniecrating  Ivi'igs  wiih  holy  oil  is  derived 
(lays  Gutlingiiis)  from  tlu  Hebrews  ;  among  whom, 
he  agrees  with  Grctius,  it  was  never  ufed  but  to  kings 
who  had  not  an  evident  tight  by  fuccelFion.  He  adds, 
that  the  Chriftian  cmpeiors  never  ufed  it  before  Jiirtin 
the  younger  ;  from  whom  he  takes  it  to  have  palled  to 
the  Goths,  &c. 

Sacreu  is  alfo  applied  to  things  belonging  to  God 
and  the  church.  Church-lands,  ornaments,  &c.  are 
held  facred. — The  facred  college  is  that  of  the  cardi- 
nals. 

S.1CRF.D  Majejly,  is  applied  to  the  emperor  and  to  the 
king  of  England  ;  yet  Loyfeau  fajsit  is  blafpherny. 
See  Majesty.  The  ancients  held  a  place  Rruck  with 
tlninder  as  facred.  In  the  civil  law,  facred  place  chief- 
ly denotes  that  where  a  perfon  deceafed  lias  been  inter- 
red. 

SyicKFD  EHxir.     See  Elixir. 

SACRIFICE,  an  offering  made  to  God  on  an 
altar,  by  means  of  a  regular  minifter,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  power,  and  a  payment  of  liomige. 
Sacrifices  (though  the  term  is  fomctimes  ufed  to  com- 
prehend all  the  offerings  made  to  God,  or  in  any 
way  devoted  to  his  fervice  and  honour)  differ  from 
mere  oblations  in  this,  that  in  a  facriiice  there  is  a 
real  deftruftion  or  change  of  the  thing  offered  ;  where- 
as an  oblation  is  only  a  fimple  offering  or  gift,  with- 
out any  fuch  change  at  all:  ti:;us,  all  forts  of  tythes, 
and  lirft  fruits,  and  w+atever  of  men's  worldly  fub- 
iiance  is  confecra:cd  to  God,  for  the  fupport  of  his 
worfiiip  and  the  maintenance  of  his  miaifters,  are  of- 
feiingsor  oblations  :  and  thefe,  under,  the  Jewilh  law, 
were  either  oi  living  creatures  cr  other  things  :  but 
fdcrifices,  in  the  more  peculiar  fcn:'e  of  the  term,  were 
either  wholly  or  in  a  part  coniumed  by  lire.  Th:y 
Lave  by  divines  been  divided  into  bloody  and  unbloody. 
Bloody  facnfiees  weie  m.ide  of  living  creatures  ;  un- 
bloody of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  They  have  aifo  been 
divided  into  cxpia:oy,i)up!tri2tory.,  and  euchariflical.  The 
firil  kind  Wire  offered  to  obtain  of  God  forgivenefs 
of  fins;  the  feconc,  to  procure  fome  favour;  and  the 
liiird,  to  exprefs  thankfulneis  for  favours  already  re- 
ceived. Under  one  or  other  of  thefe  heads  may  all 
£).crififes  be  arranged  ;  though  we  are  told,  that  the 
Egyptians  had  666  different  kinds,  a  number  furpaf- 
finar  all  credibility. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  ficrifices  very  various  opi- 
nions have  been  held.  By  many,  the  Pl.a-iiicians  are 
fuppofcd  to  have  been  the  authors  of  them;  tiiough 
Porphyry  attributes  their  invention  to  the  Egyptians  ; 
and  Ovid  imagines,  from  the  import  of  the  name  vi{i'.m 
and  hojlia,  that  no  bloody  facrifices  were  offered  till  wars 


Thefe   are  mere  hypothefes,  con- 
tradided   by  the  mod  authentic  records  of  antiquity,  '"""'*  "^ 
and  entitled  to  no  regard. 

By  modern  deills,  facrifices  are  faid  to  have  had  tlieir 
origin  in  fuperftiiion,  which  operates  much  in  the  fame 
way  in  every  country.  It  is  therefore  weak,  according 
to  thoie  men,  to  derive  this  practice  from  any  parti- 
cular people  ;  fince  the  fame  mode  of  reafoning  would 
lead  various  nations,  without  any  intercourfe  with  each 
other, to  entertain  the  fame  opinions  refpe(Sing  the  nature 
of  their  gods,  and  the  proper  means  of  appcafing  their 
anger.  Men  of  grofs  conceptions  imagine  their  deit'cs 
to  be  like  themfelves,  covetous  and  cruel.  They  are 
accuftomed  to  appeafe  an  injured  neighbour  by  a  com- 
pofition  in  money  ;  and  they  endeavour  to  compc  und  in 
the  fame  manner  with  theii  gods,  by  rich  offerings  to 
their  temples  and  to  their  piiells.  The  mod  valuable 
property  of  a  fimple  people  is  their  cattle.  Thefe  of- 
fered in  facririceare  fuppofed  to  be  fed  upon  by  the  di- 
vinity, and  are  a<5lua!ly  fed  upon  by  his  priclls.  If  a 
crime  is  committed  which  requires  the  punifliment  of 
death,  it  is  accounted  perfeiflly  fair  to  appeafe  the  deity 
by  offering  one  life  tor  another  ;  becaufe,  by  favages', 
punidimer.t  is  confidered  as  a  debt  for  which  a  man 
may  compound  in  the  beft  way  that  he  can,  and  which 
one  man  may  pay  for  another.  Hence,  it  is  faid,  arofe 
the  abfurd  notions  of  imputed  guilt  and  vicarious  atone- 
ment. Among  the  Egyptians,  a  white  bull  was  cho- 
fen  as  an  expiatory  facrificeto  their  god  Apis.  After 
being  killed  at  the  altar,  his  head  was  cut  off,  and  cad 
into  the  river,  with  the  following  execration  :  "  May 
all  the  evils  impending  over  thofe  who  perform  this  fa- 
crifice,  or  over  the  Egyptians  in  general,  be  averted  on 
this  head*."  •  Herodo- 

Had  facrifice  never  prevailed  in  the  world  but  among  '"*'  '"''•  ^• 
fuch  grofs  idolaters  as  worlhipped  departed  heroes,  wlio 
were  fuppofed  to  retain  in  their  ilate  of  deification  all 
the  pallions  and  appetites  of  their  mortal  date,  this  ac-  , ' 
count  of  the  origin  of  that  mode  of  worHiip  would  have 
been  to  us  perfeftly  fatisfadtory.  We  readily  admit, 
that  fucli  mean  notions  of  their  gods  may  have  aiflually 
led  far  didant  tribes,  who  could  not  derive  any  thing 
from  each  other  through  the  channel  of  tradition,  to 
imagine  that  beings  of  human  paffrns  and  appetites 
might  be  appeafed  or  bribed  by  codly  offciingc.  But 
we  know  fn  m  llie  mid  incontrovertible  authority,  that 
facrifices  of  the  tliree  kinds  that  we  have  mentioned 
were  in  ufe  atnong  people  who  wordilppcd  tlie  true 
God,  and  who  mud  have  had  very  corred  notions  (f 
hi=  attributes.  Now  we  think  it  impodi'jlc  that  fuch 
notions  could  have  led  any  man  to  fincy  tliat  the  taking 
away  of  the  life  ofaharmlefs  animal,  ir  the  burning  of 
a  cake  or  other  fruits  of  the  earth  in  the  fire,  would  be- 
acceptable  to  a  Being  felfexident,  omnipotent,  and  om- 
nifcicnt,  who  can  rh;ilher  be  injured  by  the  crimes  of  his 
creatures,  nor  receive  any  acccllion  of  happinefs  frcm  a 
thoufand  worlds. 

Senfible  of  the  force  of  fuch  reafoning  as  this,  fome 
perfons  of  great  name,  who  admit  the  autlienticity  of 
the  Jewilh  and  Chridian  facrifices,  and  firmly  rely  en 
the  atonement  m.ide  by  Chrid,  are  yet  unwilling  (it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  for  what  reafon)  to  allow  that  fa- 
crifices were  originally  indituted  by  God.  Of  this  way 
of  thinking  were  St  Chryfodom,  Spencer,  Grotius,  and 


prevailed  in  the  world,  and  nations  obtained  viflories  Warburton,  as  v/ers  ILktwil'c  the  Jews  Maimonides,  R. 
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Levi,  Ten  Gerfon,  and  Abaibanel.  The  greater  pait 
ot  thefe  wiiurs  mainuin,  that  Ikcrifices  weie  at  liift  a 
human  iiiftituiion ;  and  that  God,  in  order  to  prevent 
ihtir  being  ollercd  to  idols,  introduced  thcni  into  his 
Icrvice,  thougli  he  did  not  i.pprove  of  ihcin  as  good  in 
thcmielves,  or  as  proper  rites  of  worlliip.  That  the  in- 
finitely wife  and  good  God  Ibould  introduce  into  his 
fervice  impioper  rites  of  worlliip,  appears  to  us  fo  ex- 
tieniel)  iniprobabl;;,  that  we  cannot  but  wonder  how 
fiicli  an  1  pinion  ihould  ever  have  found  its  way  into 
th^  minds  of  I'uch  m  n  as  thole  who  held  it.  War- 
burtnn's  tlieoiy  of  lacrifice  is  much  more  plaufible, 
and  be:ng  more  lately  publillieJ,  is  wortliy  ot  parti- 
cular examination. 

According  to  this  ingenious  prelate,  facrifices  had 
their  origin  in  the  fentinients  of  the  human  heart,  and 
ii;  llie  aiicier.t  mode  of  converling  by  action  in  aid  of 
woids.  Gratitude  to  God  for  benefits  leceived  is  na- 
tural to  the  mind  of  man,  as  well  as  his  bounden  duty. 
"  This  duty  (lays  the  billiop  *)  was  in  the  moll  eaiiy 
times  difcharged  in  cxprelUve  acli^Ub',  the  lealf  equivocal 
oi  which  was  the  offerer's  bringing  the  firll  fruits  of 
palturage  or  agriculture  to  that  lequedered  place  where 
the  Deity  ufed  to  be  more  folemnly  invoked,  at  the  Ha- 
ted times  of  public  worllup  ;  and  there  prefentiug  them 
in  homage,  with  a  demand  which  Ipoke  to  this  purpofe. 
— '  I  do  hereby  acknowledge  thee,  O  my  God !  to  be 
the  author  and  giver  of  all  good:  and  do  now,  with 
humble  gratitude,  return  my  vvarmell  thanks  for  thefe 
thy  bletlings  particularly  bcfto'.ved  upon  me." — Things 
thus  devoted  became  thenceforth  facred  :  and  to  pre- 
vent their  dcjccratlatt,  the  readieft  way  was  to  fend  them 
to  tlie  table  of  the  prielf,  or  to  confume  them  in  the 
fire  of  the  altar.  Such,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author, 
was  the  origin  of  euchariftical  facrifices.  Impetvatory 
or  prccaltve  facrifices  had,  he  thinks,  the  fame  origin, 
and  were  contrived  to  exprefs  by  ai5lion  an  invocation 
for  the  continuance  of  God's  favour.  "  Expiatory  fa- 
crifices (fays  the  learned  prelate)  were  in  their  own  na 


Icrdlliip,  however,  is  of  opinion,  and  we  heartily  agree  Sacrifice, 
with  him,  that  our  firrt  parents  were  inllrnfted  by  God  '^"''"v--^*^ 
t )  make  articulate  founds  lignificant  of  ideas,  norior.s, 
and  things  (fee  Lanoiuage,  n'^  6.),  and  not  left  to 
fabricate  a  language  for  themfelves.  That  this  heaven- 
taught  language  could  be  at  fir  If  copious,  ho  man  wi'.l 
fuppofe  who  thinks  c>f  the  paucity  of  ideas  which  thofe 
who  fpoke  it  had  to  exprefs ;  but  wiien  we  ccnfider  its 
origin,  we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  but  that  it  was  prc- 
cife  and  perfpicuous,  and  admirably  adapted  to  all  the 
real  purpofob  of  life.  Among  thefe  purpofes  muil  fure- 
ly  be  included  the  worlhip  ot  God  as  the  moil  import- 
ant of  all.  Every  icntiment  therefore  wMch  enters  in- 
to worlliip,  gratitude,  invocalion,  confeilion,  and  de- 
precation, the  progcnit'  rs  of  mankind  were  undoubt- 
edly tauglit  to  clothe  in  words  the  moll  fignificanc 
and  unequivocal ;  but  we  know  from  Moies,  whole 
divine  legation  the  bilhop  furely  admitted,  that  Cain 
and  Abel,  the  eldeil  children  ot  our  firft  paix-nts,  wor- 
fliipped  God  by  the  rites  of  facrifice  :  and  can  we  fup- 
pofe that  this  pradtice  occurred  to  them  from  their 
having  fo  far  forgotten  the  language  taught  them  by 
their  father,  as  to  be  under  the  neceffity  cf  denoting 
by  adlion  what  they  could  not  exprefs  by  words  ?  If 
this  fuppofition  be  admitted,  it  will  f^;rce  another  upon 
us  lull  more  extravagant.  Even  Adam  himlislf  muil, 
in  that  cafe,  have  become  dumb  in  confequencc  of 
his  fall;  for  it  is  not  conceivable,  that  as  long  as  he 
was  able  to  utter  ai  ticulate  founds,  and  affix  a  mean- 
ing to  them,  he  would  ceafe,  in  the  pretence  of  his 
family,  to  conlefs  his  fins,  implore  forgivenefs,  and 
exprefs  his  gratitude  to  God  lor  all  his  mercies. 

The  right  reverend  writer,  as  if  aware  of  fome  fuch 
objection  as  this  to  his  theory,  contends,  that  iffitcri- 
fices  had  arifen  from  any  other  lource  than  the  light 
of  reafon,  the  Scripture  would  not  have  been  lilent 
concerning  that  fource  ;  "  efpecially  lince  we  find  Mo- 
fes  carefully  recording  what  Cod  immediately,  and  not 
nature,  taught  to  Adam  and  his  family.     Had  the  ori- 


ture  as  intelligible,  and  in  practice  as  rational,  as  either    ginal  of  lacrifice,  fays  he,  been  prefcribed,  and  direflly 


of  the  other  tv.o.  Here,  inilead  of  prefenting  the  firll 
fiuits  of  agriculture  and  pafturage,  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  and 
wo;ol,  as  in  the  euchariliical,  or  a  portion  of  what  was  to 
be  fovn  or  otherwife  piopagated,  as  in  the  inipelraiory  ; 
iome  cholen  animal  precious  to  the  repenting  criminal, 
who  deprecates  or  is  fuppofcd  to  be  obnoxious  to  the 
Deity  who  is  to  be  appealed,  was  offered  up  and  flain 
at  ih'--  altar,  in  an  action  which,  in  all  languages,  when 
tranllatet!  into  words,  Ipeak.-,  to  this  pur|  ofe  ; — «  I  cou- 
fcfs  my  trdnfgitfllons  at  thy  footllool,  O  my  God  !  and 
with  the  deeptft  contrition  implore  thy  pardon  ;  con- 
ieffing  that  I  deferve  death  for  thofe  my  otfencet.' — ■ 
The  la.ter  part  of  the  confcflion  was  more  forcibly  ex- 
prclied  by  the  aalon  of  Ibiking  the  devoted  animal,  and 
depriving  it  of  life  ;  which,  when  put  into  word?,  con- 
cluded in  tl'.is  manner. — '  And  I  own  that  I  myl'elf  de- 
ferve the  death  wliich  1  now  infliiFt  on  this  animal.' 

"J'his  fyllem  of  facrilice,  which  his  lordlliip  thir.ks  fo 
well  iiipport^d  by  the  tiicll  early  movements  of  fimple 
nature,  we  admit  to  be  ingenious,  but  by  no  means  fa- 
tisfaftoiy.  'I'hat  mankind  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
■world  were  accuftomed  to  I'upply  the  deficiencies  of  their 
language  by  expreffive  gefticulaiions  we  are  not  inclined 
to  controvert :  the  cult'  m  prevails  among  favage  na- 
tions, or  nations  half  ci\  ilized,  at  the  preleut  day.  His 
1 


commanded  by  the  Deity,  the  facred  hillorian  could 
never  have  omitted  the  exprefs  mention  of  that  circum- 
Itance.  Tlie  two  capital  obfervances  in  tlie  Jewifh  ri- 
tual were  the  Sabbath  and  Sacrifices.  To  imprefs 
the  highell  reverence  and  veneration  on  the  Sallalb,  he 
is  careful  to  record  its  divine  original  :  and  can  we  fup- 
pofe that,  had  facrifices  had  the  fame  original,  he 
would  have  neglefted  to  etlablifh  tliis  truth  at  the  time 
that  he  recorded  the  other,  fincc  it  is  of  equal  nfe  and 
ot  equal  importance?  I  fhnuld  have  fiid,  indeed,  ot 
much  greater  ;  for  the  multifariousyijcryzirj-  of  the  L4.W 
had  not  only  a  reference  to  the  fcrfciture  oi  Adam,  but 
likewifc  prefigured  our  redemption  by  Jcfus  Chrift." 

But  all  this  reafoning  was  forefeen,  and  completely 
anfwcred  before  his  lordfliip  gave  it  to  the  public.  It 
is  probable,  that  though  the  diftinction  of  weeks  was 
well  known  over  all  the  eaftern  world,  the  Hebrews, 
duiing  their  refidence  in  Egypt,  were  very  negligent 
in  their  obfervance  of  the  Sabbath.  To  enforce  a  reli- 
gious obfervance  of  that  facred  day,  it  became  necellary 
to  inform  them  of  the  time  and  occafion  of  its  firfi  in- 
flitution,  that  they  might  keep  it  holy  in  memory  of 
the  creation  ;  but,  in  a  country  like  Egypt,  the  people 
were  indanr^er  of  holding  facrifices  rathe'  intoo  highthan 
too  low  veneration,  fo  that  there  was  not  the  fume  ne- 

cefiity 
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Acrlfi:?.  ceffiiy  for  mentioning  explicitly  the  early  inftitution  of  ed  in  itfvilf  without  pcintinp;  to  any  farther  end,  and  the 
''""''''^'^  them.  It  was  fufficient  that  they  knew  the  divine  in-  grovelling  worlhippers  believed  that  by  tlieir  factifices 
ftitution  of  their  own  facritices,  and  the  purpofes  for  they  purchafeJ  the  favour  of  tlieir  deities.  When  once 
which  they  were  oifered.  Befides  this,  there  is  reafon  ihisnoti  >n  was  entertained, human  facrificeswerefoon  in- 
to believe,  that,  in  order  to  guard  the  Hebrews  from  troduced  ;  for  it  naturally  occurred  to  thofc  who  offered 
the  infectiiini  of  the  heathen,  the  rite  of  facrifking  was  them,  that  wliat  they  m<ift  valued  themftlves  would  be 
loaded  with  many  additional  ceremonies  at  its  fecond  in-  mod  acceptable  to  their  offended  gods,  (fee  the  next 
llituticn  under  Moies.  It  might,  therefore,  be  imprn-  ariicle).  Bv  the  Jewilh  law,  th^le  abominable  offer- 
per  to  relate  its  original  fimplicily  to  a  rebellious  people,  ings  were  ftriftly  forbidden,  and  the  whole  ritual  of  facri- 
who  would  think  themfelves  ill-ufed  by  any  aJditional  fice  reflored  t.  its  original  purity,  though  not  fimplicity. 
burdens  of  trouble  or  expence,  however  really  necelfwy  All  Chiiftlan  churches,  the  Socinian  focieties  or 
to  their  happinefi.     Bilhip  Warburton  fees  dearly  the  churches,  not  excepted,     have  till  very   lately  agreed 

necellity  ot  concealing  from  the  Jews  tie  fpiritu.il  and "  ' 

refined  nature  of  the  Chrillian  diipenfation,  left  fuch  a 
backfliding  people  ihould,  frcni  the  contemplation  i>f  it, 
have  held  in  conteir.pt  their  own  economy.     This,  he 


S'jcrilicf. 


in  believing  that  the  Jewifh  facrificcs  ferved,  amongit 
other  uie-,  for  types  rf  the  death  of  Chrill  and  the 
Chrillian  wordiip,  (fee  Tyfe  )  In  this  belief  all 
f  bcr  Chriftlans  ac^ree  ftill,    whilft  many  are  of  opi- 


thinks,  is  the  reafon  why  the  prophets,  fpeaking  of  the  nion  that  they  were  likewife  foederal  rites,  as  they  ter- 

reign  of  t  .e  Meffiah,  borrow  their  images  from  the  Mo-  tainly  were  confidered  by  the  ancient  Romans  *. 
faic  difpenf.ition,thHt  tlie  people  living  under  that  difpen-        Of  the  various  kinds  cf  Jewilh  facrificcs,  and  the  fub- 

fation  might  r.otdifpife  it  irom  perceiving  its  end  ;  and  ordina;e  ends  for  which  they   were    offered    a   full  ac- 

we  tliink  the  reafon  will  hold  equally  good  for  their  law-  count  is  given  in    the  books   of  Mofes.     When  an   If- 

giver  conceahng  from  them  the   fimplicity  of  the  firft  raelite  offered  a  loaf  or  a  cake,  the  pried    broke  it  in 

facrifices,  kit  they  (hould  be  tempted  to  murmur  at  their  two  parts  ;  and  fitting  aGde  that  half  which  he  referved 

own  multifaiioui  ritual.  for  hiiiifelf,  broke  the  other  into  crumbs,  poured  oil. 

But  his  lordlhip  thinks  that  facrifices  had   their  ori-  wine,  incenfe,  and  filt  upon  it,  and  fpread  the  whole 

gin  from  the  light  of  natural  reafon.     We  Ihou'.d   be  upon  the  fire  of  the  alrar.     If  thefe  offcri' gs  were   ac- 

glad  to  know  wiiat  light  natural  realon  can  throw  upon  companicd  with  the  facrifice  ot   an  animil,  they  were 

fuch  a  fubjeift.       That    ignorant  pagans,    adoiing  as  thrown  upon  tlie  viftim  to  be  confumed  alontc  '"'i;h  it. 

gods  departed  heroes,  who  ftill  retained  their  fenfual  If  the  offerings  were  of  the  ears  of  new  corn,  they  were 

appetites,  might  natura'.ly  think  of  appeafing  fuch  be-  parched  at  the  fire,  rubbed  in  the  hand,  and  then  of- 

ings  with  the  fat  of  fed  beads,  and  the  perfumes  of  the  fered  to  the  prielt  in  a  veifel,  over  which  he  poured  oil, 

altar,  we  have  already  admitted  ;  but  that  Cain  and  incenfc,  wine,  and  fait,  and  then  burnt,  it  upon  the  al- 

Abel,  who  kr.cw  that  the  Cou  whom  they  adored  has  tar,  having  tird  taken  as  much  of  it  as  of  right  belon^- 

nei.her  body,  parts,  nor  paffions  ;  that  he  created  and  ed  to  himfelf. 


♦Tir.I.it 
lib.  21. 
cap.  45- 


fudains  the  univerfe  ;  and  tliat  fr^.m  his  very  nature  h 
mud  will  the  happinefs  of  all  his  creatures,  (hould 
be  led  by  the  light  of  natural  reafcn  to  think  of  appea- 
fmg  him,  or  obtaining  favours  from  him,  by  putting  to 
death  harmlefs  animals,  is  a  polition  which  no  argu- 
ments of  his  lordlhip  can  ever  compel  us  to  admit.  That 
Abel's faciifice  was  indeed  accepted,  we  know;  but  it 
■was  not  accepted  becanfeit  proceeded  frtim  the  move- 
mints  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  ori- 
ginal language,  but  becaufe  it    was  o.ffcred    through 


1  Sec  Pro 
phccy 


The  principal  facrifices  among  the  Hebrews  confid- 
ed of  buUocls,  (heep,  and  goats  ;  but  doves  and  turtles 
were  accepted  from  ihofe  wiio  were  not  able  to  bring 
the  other  :  thefe  beads  were  to  be  perfedV,  and  without 
bhmilh.  The  riles  of  facrificing  were  various;  all  of 
whicli  are  very  minutely  defcribed  in  the  bocks  of 
Mofes- 

The  manner  of  facrificing  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  was  as  follows.  In  the  choice  of  the  viftim, 
they  took  care  that  it  was  without  blemidi  or  imper- 
fait/r.  The  light  of  natural,  reafon,  however,  does  not  fciflion  ;  its  tail  was  not  to  l)e  too  fmall  at  the  end  ; 
generate  faith,  but  fciencc  ;  and  when  it  fails  of  that,  the  ti'ngue  n.t  black,  nor  the  ears  cleft ;  and  that  the 
its  offspring  is  abfurdity.  "  Faith  is  the  fubdance  of  bu  1  was  one  that  had  never  been  yoked.  The  viclim 
things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  feen,"  and  being  pitched  upon,  they  gilt  his  forehead  and  horns, 
comes  not  by  rer.foning  but  by  hearing.  What  things  cfpecally  if  a  bull,  heifer,  or  cow.  The  head  thev 
then  were  they  of  vrliich  Abel  had  heard,  for  w'.iich  he  alfo  aJorne,!  with  a  g.irla.nd  of  flowers,  a  woollen  in- 
hoped,  and  in  the  iaith  ot  which  he  offered  facrifice  ?  fula  or  h-.>ly  fillet,  whence  hung  two  rows  of  duplets 
Undoubtedly  it  was  a  redoration  to  that  immortality  with  twifted  ribands;  and  on  the  middle  of  the  body 
which  was  forfeited  by  tlie  tranfgreffion  of  his  parents,  a  kind  of  dole,  pretty  large,  hung  down  on  each  fide  : 
Of  fuch  redemption  an  obfcuie  intimation  had  been  the  leffer  viflims  were  only  adorned  with  garlands  and 
given  to  Adam  in  the  promife  that  the  feed  of  tlie  wo-  bundles  of  fljwcrs,  togither  with  white  tufts  or 
man  Ihonld  briiife  the  head  of  the  ferpent ;  and  it  was    wre  iths. 

The  victims  thus  prepared  were  brought  before  tl;j 

altar;  the  leffcr   being  driven  to   the  place,  and  the 

greater  led  by    an  halter ;  when,    if  they  mad-:  any 

druggie,  or  refuftd  t  !  go,  the  refiilance  was  taLcn  for 

an  ill  omen,  and  the  facrifice  frequently  fet  afide.     Th.- 

viftim  thus  brought  was  carefully  cxami;,ed,  to  fee  th.Ti 

funk  into  idolatry,  and  loft  all  hopes  of  a  refurrciflion    there  was  no  djtcift  in  it  ;  then  the  pri-d,  clad  in   his 

from  the   dead,  Xbc  flaughlering  cf  animah  to  appeafe    facerd'^tal  habit,  aid  accompanied  with  the  facrificers 

thcii  deities  wa-  a  practice  grofsly  fuperdilious.     It  reft-    a.id  other  attendants,  and  bei:;g  walhcj  and  purified  ac- 

\'oL.  XVI.  .<.¥  cording 


donblefs  t  >  imprefs  upon  his  mind  in  mere  ftriking  co- 
lours the  manner  in  which  this  was  to  be  done,  that 
bloody  facritices  were  fird  inftituted  f .  As  long  as  the 
import  of  fuch  rites  was  thti;  underdood,  they  condi- 
luted  a  peifcclly  rational  worihip,  as  they  Uiov/ed  the 
people  that  the  wages  of  fin  is  death  ;  but  when  men 
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P.cr;nc,.    corJuiff  to  the  ceremonies  prefcribed,  turned  to  the  right  The  Perf.ans  buried  people  ahvc.     AmcTlns,  the  ^vlfe    W,fice^ 

•^-^^hmd,  and  went  round  the  altar,  fimnkhng  it  with  meal  of  Xerxes,  entombed    12  peiions  quick  under  ground  ^-"^-^^ 

and  holy  water,  and  alio  beiprinkling  thoie  who  were  for  the  good  ol  h:r  loul.     It  would  be  endlef,  to  enu- 

prefent      Then  the  crier  proclaimed  widi  -.x  loud  voice,  merate  every  city,  or  every  province,  wh^re  thefe  due 

Who  is  here  '  To  which  the  people  replied,  Many  and  pr.i<flices  obtain-^d.     The  Cyprians,  the  Rhodians,  the 

cood      The  prieft  then  haviag  exhorted  the  people  to  Pnoceans,  the   I(  nians,  thcie    of    Chios,  Leibos,  Te- 

io=n  with  him  by  fayinn-.  Let    us    prav,  confeiTed  his  nedos,  all  had  human  i.icnnces.     The  natives  of  the 

own  unworthinefs,    acknowledging   that  he  had  been  Tauric  Cherfoncfus  offered  up  to  Diana  eve.  y  ftranger 

guilty  of  divers  fins;  for  which  he  bcjrged  pardon  of  xyhom  chance  threw  upon   their  coaft.     Hence   aiofi 
the        ■      ■      ■        '        ' 
his 

added°pethioiis  foWich  pa'  ticular  favours  as  were  then  ed  in  the  blood  of  men,  that  every  villain  and  murderer 

defired       Prayers  beintr  end-d,  the  priell:  took  a  cup  of  (liould  be  privileged  to  elcape,  nay  be  driven  irom  the 

wine  ;  'ind  havin;;  tailed  it  himfelf,  caufed  his  affi-lants  threfliold  of  the  temple  ;  whereas,  if  an  honcft  and  vir- 

to  do'ihe  like  ;  and  then  poured  forth  the  remainder  be-  tuous  man  chanc.d  10  dray  thith'-r,  he  on.y  was  feized_ 

tween  the  horns  of  the  vidim.     Then  the  prieft  or  the  upon,  and  put  to  death.     Ti  c  P.:lafgi,  in  a*  lime  cf 


■*Apud  Eu' 
fcp.  Praep, 
fiiiang. 
lib.  4. 


crier  or  fometimes  the  moll  honourable  perfon  in  the    fcarcity,  vowed  the  tenth  of  all  that  iiuiuld  be  born  to 
com'pany,  killed  the  beaft,   by   knocking  it  down    or    them  for  a  facrifice,  in  or.'er  to  procure  plnty.     Arif- 
throat.     If  the  facrificewas  in  honourofthe    tomenes  the  Melieiuan  flew  300  n.  ble  Lacedemonians, 

t 


cutting  itv 
ce 


lellial  gods,  the  throat  was    turned  up  towards  hea-  among  whom  was  Theoponipus  the  king  of  Spaita,  at 

yen.butif  they  facrifi;ed  to  the  heroes  or  infernal  gods,  the  altar  of  Jupiter  at  Ithome.     Without  doubt  the 

the  viaim  wa^  killed  with  its  throat  towards  the  ground.  Lacedemonians  did  not  fail  to  make  ample  returns  ;  for 

If  by  accident  the  beaft  efcaped  the  ftroke,  leaped  up  they  were  a  fevere  and  reveugefu!  people,  and  offered 

after  it,  or  expired    with    pain  and  difficuky,  it  was  the  like  vi<5tims  to  Mars.    Their  feitlval  of  the  Diama- 

thought  to  be  unncceptable  to  the  gods.     The  beaft  be-  ftigofis  is  well  known  ;  when  the   Spartan  boys   were 

ing  killed,  the  priell  infpeifted  its   entrails,  and  made  whipped  in  the  fight  of  their  pirents  with  fuchfeverity 

prediaions  from  them.     They  then  poured  wine,  toge-  before  the  altar  of  Diana  Orthia,  that  they  often  ex- 

ther  with    frankincenfe,    into  the  fire,  to  increafe  the  pired  under  the  torture.     Phylarchus  affirms,  as  he  is 

flame,  and  then  laid  the  facrifice  on  the  altar  ;  which  in  quoted  by  Porphyry,  that  of  old  every    Grecian  ftate 

the  primitive  times   was  burnt  wh  )le  to  the  gods,  and  made  it  a  rule,  before  they  marched  towards  an  enemy, 

thence  called  an  hohcaujl ;  b  Jt  in  after  times,  only  part  to  folicit  a  blelling  on  their  undertakings  by  human  vic- 

of  the  viaim  was  confuined  in  the  fire,  and  the  remain-  tims. 

der  referved  for  the  ficrificers  ;  the  thighs,  and  fome-  The  Romans  were  accuftomcd  to  the  like  facrifices. 

times  the  entrails,  being  burnt  to  their    honour,    the  They  both  devoted  themfelves  to  the  internal  gods,  and 

company    feafted   upon  the  reil.       During    the  facri-  conllrained  others  to  fubmit  to  the  fame  horrid  doom, 

fice,  the  prieft,  and  the    perfon    who  gave  the  facri-  Hence  we  read  in  Titus  Livius,  that,  In  the  confulate 

fice,  jointly  prayed,  laying  their    hand    upon  the    al-  of  iEmilius  Paulus  and  Terentius  Vairo,  two  Gauls, 

tir.     Sometimes  they  played  upon  mufical  inllruments  a  man  and  a  woman,  and  two  in  like  manner  of  Greece, 

in  the  time  of  the  facrifice,  and  on  fome  occafions  they  were  buried  alive  at    Rome  in  the  Ox-market,  where 

danced  round  the  altar,  finging  ftcred  hymns  in  honour  was  a  place   under  ground,  walled  round,  to   receive 

of  the  god.  them  ;  which  had  before   been    made  ufe  of  for  fuch 

Human  Sacripicfs,  an  abominable  praaice,  about  the  cruel  purpofes.  He  fays  it  was  a  facrifice  not  properly 
origin  of  which  different  opinions  have  been  tormed. —  Roman,  that  is,  not  origin;illy  of  Roman  inftitution  ; 
The  true  account  feems  to  be  that  which  we  have  given  yet  it  was  frequently  praaifed  there,  and  that  too  by 
in  the  preceding  article.  When  men  had  gone  f.  far  public  authority.  Pluiarch  makes  mention  of  a  like 
as  to  indulge  the  fancy  of  bribing  tlieir  gods  by  facri-  inllance  a  few  years  before,  in  the  confullliip  of  Fla- 
fice,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  think  of  enhancing  the  minius  and  Furius.  There  is  reafon  to  th  nk,  that  all 
value  of  fo  cheap  an  alorumait  by  the  coft  and  rarity  of  the  principal  captives  who  graced  the  triumphs  of  the 
the  offering  ;  and,  opprelfed  with  their  malady,  they  Romans,  were  at  the  dole  ot  that  cruel  pageantry  put 
never  refted  till  they  had  got  to  that  which  they  concei-  to  death  at  the  allar  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Caius  Ma- 
ved  to  be  the  moft  precious  of  all,  a  human  facrifice.  rius  offered  up  his  own  daughter  (or  a  viaim  to  the 
"  It  was  cuftomary  (lays  Sanchoniathon  f),  in  ancient  Dii  Averrunci,  to  procure  luccel's  in  a  battle  againft: 
times,  in  great  and  public  calamities,  before  things  be-  the  Cimbri ;  as  we  are  informed  by  Dorotheus,  quoted 
came  incurable,  for  princes  and  magillrates  to  offer  up  by  Clemens.  It  is  hkewife  aitefted  by  Plutarch,  v.ho 
in  facrifice  to  the  avenging  daemons  the  deareft  of  their  fays  that  her  name  was  Calpurnia.  Marius  was  a  man 
offsprin;.',"  Sanchoniathon  wrote  of  Phoenicia,  but  the  of  a  four  and  bloody  dilpolition  ;  and  !iad  probably 
praaice  prevailed  ill  ev.:ry  nation  under  heaven  of  which  heard  i>f  fuch  facrifici-s  being  offered  in  the  enemy's 
we  have  received  any  ancient  account.  The  Egyptians  camp,  among  whom  they  were  very  common,  or  he 
had  it  in  the  early  part  of  their  monarchy.  The  Cretans  might  h^ve  beheld  them  e.xhibited  at  a  diftance  ;  and 
likewife  had  it,  and  retained  it  for  a  longer  time. —  thercture  n.urdcred  what  was  neareft,  and  ilruld  have 
The  nations  of  Arabia  did  the  fame.  The  people  of  been  deaiell  to  him,  to  countcraa  their  tearful  fpells, 
I^umah,  in  particular,  facrlficed  every  year  a  child,  and  and  outJo  them  in  tlieir  v  icked  machinery.  Cicero,  ma- 
buried  it  undernealli  an  altar,  which  they  made  ufe  of  king  mention  of  tliis  cuftom  being  common  in  Gaul, 
inftead  cf  an  idol  j  for  they  did  not  admit  of  images,  adds,  thnt  it  prevailed  among  that  people  even  at  the 

time 
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Sicrlfice.  time  hi  vras  Tpeikiiig  :  from  whence  we  may  be  led  to 
''"^"^''''^  infer,  that  it  was  then  discontinued  among  the  Ro- 
mans. And  we  are  told  by  Piiny,  tJiat  ii  had  then, 
and  not  veiy  long,  been  difcouraged.  For  there  was 
a  law  enabled,  when  Lentiilus  and  Crafilis  were  con- 
fuls,  fo  late  as  the  657ih  year  of  Rome,  that  there 
Ihould  be  no  more  human  facrifices  :  for  till  that  time 
thofo  horrid  ri;ci  had  been  celebrated  in  broad  day 
witliout  any  malic  or  controul  ;  which,  had  we  not  tiie 
bert  evidence  for  tl/e  fact,  would  appe.nr  rc;irce  cre- 
dible. And  however  they  may  have  been  difcontinued 
for  a  lime,  we  find  th:it  they  were  again  renewed  ;  tho' 
they  became  not  fo  public,  nor  fo  general.  For  not  very 
long  after  this,  it  is  reported  of  Augullus  Cxfar,  when 
Perufia  furrendered  in  the  time  of  the  fscond  triumvi- 
rate,  that  bcfides  multitudes  executed  in  a  military 
manner,  he  olFered  up,  upon  tlie  Ides  of  Marcli,  300 
chofen  pcrfons,  both  if  the  equellrian  and  fenatorial 
order,  at  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  manes  of  his  uncle 
Julius.  Even  at  Rome  itfelf  this  cuftom  was  revived  : 
and  Porphyry  affiires  us,  that  in  his  time  a  man  was 
every  year  facrificed  at  the  Ihrine  ot  Jupiter  Latiaiis. 
Heliogabalus  offered  the  like  vidlims  to  the  Syrian  deity 
which  he  introduced  amoig  the  Romans.  The  fame  is 
faid  of  Aurelian. 

The  Gauls  and  the  Germans  were  fo  devoted  to  this 
fliccking  cuftom,  that  no  bulinefs  of  any  moment  was 
tranfafted  among  them  without  being  pre!a;ed  witli 
the  blood  of  men.  They  were  offered  up  to  various 
gods;  but  particularly  to  Hefus,  Taranis,  and  Tiiau- 
tates.  Thele  deiiies  are  mentioned  by  Lucan,  where 
he  enumerates  the  various  nations  who  followed  the 
fortunes  of  Ciefar. 

The  altars  of  thefe  gods  were  far  removed  from  the 
common  refort  of  men  ;  being  generally  fituated  in 
the  depth  of  woods,  that  the  gloom  might  add  to  the 
horror  of  the  operation,  and  give  a  reverence  to  the 
place  and  proceeding.  The  perfons  devoted  were  led 
thither  by  the  Druids,  who  prefiJed  at  the  folemnity, 
and  performed  the  cruel  ollkcs  of  the  facrifice.  Ta- 
citus takes  notice  of  tlie  cruelty  of  the  Hermunduri, 
in  a  war  with  the  Catoi,  wherein  they  had  greatly  the 
advantage ;  at  the  clofe  of  which  they  made  one  ge- 
neral facrifice  of  all  that  was  taken  in  battle.  The 
poor  remains  of  the  legions  under  Varus  fuffered  in 
fome  degree  the  fame  fate.  There  were  many  places 
deliincd  for  this  purpofe  all  over  Gaul  and  Germany  ; 
but  tfpecially  in  the  mighty  woods  of  Arduenna,  and 
the  great  Flercynian  foreft ;  a  wild  that  extended 
above  30  days  journey  in  length.  The  places  fet  apart 
for  this  folemnity  were  held  in  the  utmoft  reverence, 
and  only  approached  at  particular  feafons.  Lucan 
mentions  a  grove  of  this  fort  near  Mallilia,  which  even 
the  Roman  foldiers  were  afraid  to  violate,  tliough  com- 
manded by  Cxfar.  It  was  one  of  thofe  fet  apart  for 
the  facrifices  of  the  country. 

Claudian  compliments  Stilicho,  that,  among  other 
advantages  accruing  to  the  Roman  armies  through  his 
conduit,  they  could  now  venture  into  the  awful  forell 
of  Hercynia,  and  fiUow  the  chafe  in  thofe  fo  much 
dreaded  woods,  and  otlierwife  make  uie  r  f  tliem. 


Suevi  and  Scandinavians,  held  it  as  a  fixed  principle,  Sicrifice. 
tljat  their  h:ippinefs  and  lecurily  could  not  be  obtained  ^-"'>''""^' 
but  at  the  expence  of  the  lives  of  others.  Their  chief 
gods  were  Thor  and  Woden,  whom  they  thouglit  thev 
could  never  fufEciently  glut  wilh  blood.  They  had 
many  very  celebrated  places  of  worlhip  ;  efpecially  in 
the  ifland  Rugen,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oder ;  and 
in  Zealand  :  fome,  too,  very  famous  among  the  Scm- 
nones  and  Naharvalli.  Bjt  the  moft  reverenced  of  all, 
and  the  moft  frequented,  was  at  Upfal  ;  where  there 
was  every  year  a  grand  celebrity,  which  continued  for 
nine  days.  During  this  term  they  facrificed  animals 
of  all  forts  :  but  the  moll  acceptable  viclims.and  the 
moft  numerous,  were  men.  Of  thefe  facrifices  none 
were  elleemed  fo  aufpicious  and  falutary  as  a  facrifice 
of  the  prince  of  the  country.  When  the  lot  fell  for  the 
king  to  die,  it  was  received  wilh  univerfal  acclama- 
tions and  every  expreffion  of  joy ;  and  it  once  happen- 
ed in  the  time  of  a  fami,.c,  when  they  caft  lots,  and 
it  fell  to  kirg  Domaldcr  to  be  the  people's  vidtim : 
and  he  was  accordingly  put  to  deatli.  Olaus  Tretel- 
ger,  another  prince,  was  burnt  alive  to  Woden.  They 
did  not  fpare  their  own  children.  Haraid  the  fon  of 
Gunild,  the  firft  of  that  name,  flew  two  of  his  chil- 
dren to  obtain  a  llorm  o(  wind.  "  He  did  not  let 
(fays  Verflegan)  to  facrifict  two  of  his  foiis  unto  his 
idols,  to  the  end  he  might  obtain  of  them  fuch  a  tem- 
peft  at  fea,  as  iliould  break  and  difperfe  the  (hipping  of 
Haraid  kii.g  of  Denmark."  Saxo  Gramma  icus  men- 
tions a  like  fact.  He  ca'.ls  the  king  H  iquin  ;  and 
fpeaks  of  the  perfons  put  to  death  as  two  very  hopeful 
young  princes.  Another  king  flew  nine  fons  to  pro- 
long his  own  life ;  in  hopes,  perhaps,  tliat  what  they 
were  abridged  of  would  in  great  meafure  be  added  to 
himfelf.  tiuch  initances,  however,  occur  not  often,  but 
the  common  viftims  were  without  end.  Adam  Bre- 
menfis,  f|  caking  of  the  awful  grove  at  Upfal,  where 
thefe  horrid  iites  Wi-re  celebrated,  fays,  that  there  was 
not  a  fingle  tree  but  what  was  reverenced,  as  if  it  were 
gifted  with  fime  portion  of  divinity:  and  all  this  be- 
caufe  they  were  ftained  with  gore  and  foul  with  human 
putrei'aiflion.  The  fame  is  obferved  by  Scheiflfer  in  his 
account  of  this  place. 

The  manner  in  which  the  vii51ims  were  flaughtered, 
was  diverfe  in  different  places.  Some  of  the  Gaulilh 
nations  chined  them  with  a  llroke  of  an  ax.  The  Cel- 
ts; placed  the  man  who  was  to  be  offered  for  a  facri- 
fice upon  a  block,  or  an  altar,  with  his  breaft  up- 
wards, and  with  a  fword  ftruck  him  forcibly  acrofs  the 
llemum  ;  then  tumbling  him  to  the  ground,  from  his 
agonies  and  convulfious,  as  v.  ell  as  from  the  effufion  of 
blood,  they  formed  a  judgment  of  future  events.  The 
Cimbri  ripped  open  the  bowels ;  and  from  them  they 
pretended  to  divine.  In  Norway  they  beat  men's  brains 
out  with  an  ox-yoke.  The  fame  operation  was  per- 
formed in  Iceland,  by  dafliing  them  againft  an  altar  of 
ftone.  In  many  places  they  transfixed  them  with  ar- 
rows. At'ter  they  were  dead,  they  fufpended  them  upon 
the  tre;s,  and  left  ihcm  to  putrefy.  One  of  the  wri- 
ters above  quoted  mention;,  that  in  his  time  70  car- 
cafes  of  this  fort  were  found  in   a  wood  of  the   Scevi. 


Thefe  pradices  prevailed  among  all  the  people  of  Dithmar  of  Merfburgh,  an  author  of  nearly  the  fame 
the  north,  of  whatever  denomination.  The  Maffa-  age,  fpeaks  of  a  place  called  LeJur  in  Zealand,  where 
geta;,  the  Scythians,  the  Getes,  the  Sarmaiians,  all  there  were  every  year  99  pcrfons  facrificed  to  the  god 
the  various  nations  upo»  the  Baltic,  particularly  the    Swantowii;.     Duiirg  thefe  bloody  feflivals  a  general 
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ioy  prevaikJ,  and  banquits  were  ir.otl  royally  fcrvcd.  enemy  at  tlicir  f;ates,  they  fci/ed  at  oiks  300  childjcti    Sacr.fice. 

They  fed,  caroufeJ,  and  gave  a  loofe  to  indulgence,  of  the  prime  nobility,  and  cfftred  them  in  public  (or  '— •"■"'"'^ 

whicli  at  other  tim;s  was  not  permitted.       They  im.i-  a  facrificc.     Three  hundred  more,  btring  perfor.s  who 

•^ir.ed  tliat  there  was  fomething  myilerious  in  the  num-  were  lomehow  obnoxious,  yielded   themlelvcs  vclunta- 

ber  nine  :   for  which   reafon  thefe  fe.ifts  were  in  fome  rily,  and  were  put  to  death  with  the  others.     The  ne- 

places    celebrated  every    ninth  year,    in    others  every  gleft    of  which   they    acjufed  ihemfelves,  conlifteJ  in 

ninth  monih  ;  and  continued  for  nine  day-.      When  ail  ratrificinj^  children  purchal'ed  of    parents  among    ilia 

was  ended,  they  w.flied  the  image  of  the  deity  in  a  pooier  lort,  who  leared  them  for  that  pu-pofe,    and 

pool  ;  and  then  difmiifeJ  the  aircrnbly.     Their  f^-rvants  not  lelefting  the  molt  prominng,  and  the  mift  honour- 

were  numerous,  who  attended  during  the  term  of  tlicir  able,  as  h;id   been  the  culloni  of  old.       In  Ihort,  there 

feaflin;:,  and  partook   of  the  banquet.     At  the   clofe  were  p.'.rticulir  child:  en  br -nglit  up  for  the  altar,  as 

of  all,' they  were  fmolheied  in  the  i'ame  pool,  or  other-  Iheep  are  fattened  for  the  liii;mbles;    and    ihey  weie 

wile  made  away  with.      On  which  Tacitus  remarks,  bought  and  butchered  in  the  finie  m  'nner.     But  this 

how    great   an  awe  this    circumltance  mull  neceffiri-  indifirinrnate  way  of  proceeding  was  il;oupht  to  have 

ly   infufe  into  thofe  wlio  were  not  admitted  to  thele  given  offence.     It  is  rcm.irkable,    that  ih;  Egyptians 

mvlleries.  looked  out  for  the  mod  fpeci.'us  and  handf  iiu  perfon 

Thefe  accounts  are  handed  down  from  a  variety  of  to  be  ficrificed.      The  Albanians  p't.hcd  upon  the  belh 

authors  in  different  aces ;  many  of  whom  were  natives  man  of  the  community,  and  made  him  pay  for    the 

of  the  countries  which   they  defcnbe,    and  to    which  wickednefs  of  the  reft.     The  Carthaginians  ciioie  what 

they  feem  ftrongly  attached.       They  would  not  there-  they  th;'Ught  the  mod   exce.ltnt,  and  at  the  fame  time 

fore  have  brought  fo  f  ul  an  imputation  on  the  part  of  the  moll  dear  to  them  ;  which  made  ih;-  lot  fall  heavy 

the  world  in  favour  of  which  they  were  each  writing,  upon  the'r  children.     This  is  taken  notice  of  by  Silius 

nor  could  there  be  that  concurrence  of  telti-Tiuny,  were  Italitus  in  his  fourth  book. 
not  the  hiftory  in  general  true.  Kronus,  to  whom  thefe  facrifices  were  exhibited,  was 

The  like   cullom    pievailed   to    a   great    degree    at  an  oriental  deity,  the  god  of  light  and  fire  ;  and  there- 

Me.xico,  and  even  imder  the  mild  government  of  the  Pe-  fore  always  worfliipsd  with  fome  reference  to  that  ele- 

ruvians ;  and  in  mofl  parts  of  America.    In  Africa  it  is  ment.     See  Phoenicia. 

Hill  krpt  up  ;  where,  in  the  inland  parts,  they  i'acrifice         The  Greeks,    we   find,   called    the  deity  to    whom 

fome  of  the  captives  taken  in  war  to  their  fetiches,  in  the ie  offerings  were  m.xdt  Ajiraulos  ;  and  feigned  that 

order  to  fecure  their  favour.       Snelgrave  was  in  the  fhe  was  a  woman,  and  the  daughter  ofCecrcips.      But 

kin"-    of  Dahoome's    camp,  after  his  inroad   into  the  how  came  Cecrops'to  have  any  connection   with  Cy- 

countiies  of  Ardra  and  Whidaw  ;  and  fays,  that  be  wns  prus  ?  7\graulos  is  a  corruption  and  tranlpofitinn  of  he 

a  witnefs  to  the  cruelty  of  this  prince,  whom  he  fav>'  f.t-  original  name,  which  fhould  have  been  rendered  Uk  El 

crifice  multitudes  to  th;d  eity  of  his  na'.iun.  ylur,  or  Uk  El  Aiirus  ;  but  has,  like  many  other  orien- 

The  fame  abominable  worfliip  is  likewife  praflifed  tal  titles  and  names,   been   ftrangely  f  phillicated,  and 

occafionally  in  the  ifl  inds  vilited  by  Captain  Cook,  and  is  heie  changed  to  Agraulos.     It  was  in  reality  the  god 

other  circumnavigators,  in  the   South  Sea.      It  feems  of  light,  who  was  always  worthipped  with  fire.     This 

indeed  to  have  prevailed  in  every  country  at  one  period  deity  was  the  Moloch  of  the  Tyrians  and  Canaanites, 

of  the  progrefs  of  civilization,  and  undoubtedly  liad  the  and  the  Melech  of  the  Eall ;  that  is  the  great  and  prin- 

origin  which  we  have  afllgned  to  it.  cipal  god,  the  god  of  li^ht,  of  whom  fire  was  elleemed 

The  faciifices  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  if  we  a  fymbol  ;  and  at  whofe  flirine,  inftead  of  viler  viflims, 

except  fome  few  inftances,  confifled  of  perfons  doomed  they  offered  the  blood  of  men. 

by  the  chance  of  war,  or  affigned  by  lot,  to  be  offered.  Such  was  the  Kronus  of  the  Greek?,  and  the  Mo- 
But  among  the  nations  of  Canaan,  the  viflims  were  pe-  loch  of  the  Phoenicians  :  and  nothing  can  appear 
culiarly  chofen.  Their  own  children,  and  wliatever  more  fhocking  than  the  facrifices  of  the  Tyrians  and 
was  nearcft  and  dearefl  to  them,  were  deemed  the  mofi;  Carthaginians,  which  they  performed  to  this  idol.  In 
worthy  offering  to  their  god.  The  Carthaginians,  all  emergencies  of  ftate,  and  times  of  general  cala- 
who  were  a  colony  from  Tyre,  carried  w  tli  them  the  mity  they  devoted  what  v\as  moft  neceifary  and  va- 
religion  of  their  mother-country,  and  inftituted  the  luable  to  them  for  an  offerinuf  to  the  gods,  and  parti- 
fame  worlliip  in  the  parts  where  they  fettled.  It  con-  cularly  to  Moloch.  But  befides  ihefe  undetermined 
fifled  in  the  adoration  of  feveral  deities,  but  particular-  times  of  bloodllieJ,  they  had  particular  and  prefcnbed 
ly  of  Kronus ;  to  whom  they  offered  human  f  icritices,  fealbns  every  year,  when  children  were  chofen  out  of 
and  efpecially  the  blood  of  children.  If  the  parents  the  moll  n'-ble  and  reputable  families,  as  before  men- 
were  not  at  hand  to  make  an  immediate  offer,  the  magi-  tioned.  If  a  perfon  had  an  only  child,  it  was  the  more 
Urates  did  not  fail  to  make  choice  of  what  was  mill  liable  to  be  put  to  death,  as  being  elleemed  more  ac- 
fair  and  promifing,  that  the  god  might  not  be  defraud-  ceptable  to  the  deity,  and  more  eflicacious  for  the  ge- 
ed  of  his  dues.  Upon  a  ciieck  being  received  in  Sici-  neral  go'd.  Thofe  who  were  ficrificed  to  Kronus 
ly,  and  fome  other  alarming  circumllances  hsppeniiig,  were  thrown  into  the  arms  of  a  molten  idol,  which 
Hamilcar  without  any  hefitation  kid  hold  of  a  boy,  and  flood  in  the  midft  of  a  large  fire,  and  was  red  with 
offered  !iim  on  the  fpot  to  Kronus  ;  and  at  the  fame  heat.  The  arms  of  it  were  ilretched  out,  with  the 
time  di owned  a  number  of  priefls,  t  J  apjieafe  llie  deity  hands  turned  upwards,  as  it  were  to  receive  them  ; 
of  the  fea.  1'he  Carthaginians  another  time,  upon  a  yet  floping  downwarJs,  ib  that  they  dropt  from  thence 
great  defeat  of  their  army  by  Agathocles,  imputed  their  into  a  glowing  iuinace  below.  To  other  gods  they 
mifcarriages  to  the  anger  of  this  god,  whofe  fervices  had  were  otherwife  flaughtered,  and,  as  it  is  implied,  by 
been  neglefled.       Touched  with   thi'.,  and  feeing  the    the  very  hands  of  their  parents.     What  can  be  more 
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Safj:;fi(«.  horild  to  ihe  imagination,  thin  to  fuppofe  a  father 
"'^~''''^^'  leading  the  ijoarelt  ol  all  his  Ions  to  i'uch  an  infernal 
fbrii.e?  cr  a  mctiier  the  moft  engaging  and  atFcc- 
tionate  cf  licr  d.iu^l.teri,  juft  ji;ing  to  maturity,  to 
be  flaugh.ered  at  he  altar  of  AUitarotii  or  Ba;jl  ?  Juf- 
tin  (Jelcribes  this  uinatural  cuftom  very  pathetically  : 
J^.//)/^  hominei,  ut  "vidlmaty  immolabaiU :  it  impuberet 
(qic  xtas  i.ojlum  mtjeiicordtam  provocal)  am  admove- 
baiit ;  I'lam  Jangu'iiie  eorum  txpojccn'.es,  pro  quorum  vild 
JJii  rgir't  tnaxime  fohnt.  Such  was  their  blind  zeal, 
th.it  tiiii  was  coniinually  prailifeJ ;  and  fo  much  of 
natural  afFeiftion  (till  left  unexdngu;lhed,  as  tj  render 
the  Icene  ten  times  more  (liocking  from  the  tender- 
n:;ls  which  th-^y  feemed  to  cxpref-.  They  embraced 
their  children  with  great  fondnefs,  and  encouraged 
tlieni  in  the  sentlell  ti.-rm?,  that  tliey  might  not  be  ap- 
palled at  the  fight  cf  the  hellilh  proceis ;  begging  of 
tiiem  to  fubmit  with  cheerlulnels  to  this  fearful  opera- 
tion. If  th.-re  was  any  appearance  of  a  tear  rifing,  or 
a  cry  unawares  efcaping,  the  mother  fmothered  it 
with  her  kilfes,  that  tti;re  might  not  be  any  fhow  of 
backward lefs  or  confiraint,  but  the  whole  be  a  free- 
will ofFciing.  Thcle  ciucl  endearmen  s  over,  th^y  dab- 
bed them  to  the  heart,  or  otherwile  opened  the  fluiccs 
ot  life;  and  with  the  blood  vvaim,  as  it  ra.i,  befmeared 
the  altar  and  the  grim  vifage  of  the  idol.  Thei'e  were 
the  cullc'ms  which  the  Ifraelitej  learned  of  the  people 
of  Canaan,  and  for  which  they  are  upbraided  by  the 
Pl'almirt  :  "  They  did  not  deliroy  the  nations,  concern- 
ing wh  m  the  Lord  commar/ded  tlieni  ;  but  were  ming- 
led among  tSe  heathen,  and  learned  their  works :  yea, 
they  fuc'ihced  ihcir  f  )n,  and  their  daughters  unto  de- 
vils, and  filed  inn  cent  blood,  even  the  blood  cf  their 
fons  and  of  their  daughters,  whom  tliey  lacririced  unto 
the  idols  of  Canaan ;  and  tlie  land  was  polluted  with 
blood.  Thus  were  they  defiled  with  their  own  works, 
and  went  a-wh  ring  with  tlicii  own  iiiventiims." 

Thei'e  cruel  rites,  pradifed  in  fo  many  nation';,  made 
Plutarch  debate  with  himfelf.  "  Whether  it  would  not 
have  been  b^;tter  fcr  the  GaUm,  or  for  the  Scythians, 
to  have  had  no  tradi  ion  or  conception  of  any  fuperior 
beings,  than  to  have  farmed  to  themfelves  notions  of 
gods  who  delighted  in  the  blood  of  men  ;  of  gods, 
who  elleexed  human  victims  the  moft  acceptable  and 
perfect  facrifice  ?  Would  it  not  (fays  he)  have  been 
more  eligible  for  the  Carth.-ig  nians  to  have  had  the 
atheiil  Critias,  or  Diagoras,  their  lawgiver,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  polity,  and  to  have  been  taught, 
that  there  was  neither  god  nor  demon,  than  to  have  fa- 
crificed,  in  the  manner  they  were  wont,  to  the  god 
which  they  adoied?  Wherein  ihey  afted,  not  as  the 
perfon  did  whom  Empedocles  defcribes  in  fome  poe- 
try, where  he  expoles  this  unnatural  cullom.  The 
(ire  tiiere  with  many  idle  vows  offers  up  unwittingly 
his  fon  Tt  a  facrihce  ;  liui  the  youth  wa.  fo  changed 
in  feature  anJ  figure,  that  his  father  did  n  t  k..ow 
him.  Tl'.efe  people  u!ed,  knowingly  ai.d  wilfully,  to 
go  liirough  this  bloody  work,  a..d  fliui'hter  their  own 
offhpring.  Even  they  who  were  chilJlef-  «\.uld  not 
be  exempted  from  this  curf  d  tribute  ;  but  purchafed 
childi  en,  t  a  prii  e,  of  the  poorer  fort,  and  p;K  them  to 
death  with  as  little  remorfe  as  one  wou'd  ' -11  a  lamb 
ora.hcken.  The  mother,  wh'i  ficr.ficeJ  her  child, 
ftoi.J  by,  without  any  fceniing  fcnfe  <  f  what  liie  was 
loCng,  and  without  uttering  a  groan.     If  a  figh  did 


by  chance  tf.ape,    flje  Ig(1  all  tl.e  humour  whiJi  flw  Siallege 
propofed  to  lierfclf  i:i  the  olfeung,  and  ihs  child   was  il 

noiwithftanding  (lain.  All  the  tmic  of  this  ceremony,  ^^^^^^5^ 
while  the  children  were  niurdeiirg,  ihjre  was  a  ncilij 
of  clarions  and  labors  founding  before  llie  idol,  that 
theories  and  Ihricks  of  the  victims  might  not  be  heard. 
"  Tell  me  now  (fays  Plutarch)  if  the  nu  niters  of  old, 
the  Typhnns,  and  the  giants,  were  to  expel  tlie  gods, 
and  to  rule  the  world  in  their  .lead  ;  could  they  re- 
quire a  fervice  more  honid  th^n  thefe  infernal  lites  and 
laciirices  ?' 

SACRILEGE,  sacrileoium,  the  crime  of  pro- 
faning lacicd  things  or  things  dsvoted  to  God;  or 
of  alienating  to  laymen,  or  conimiin  purpofes,  what  was 
given  to  rehsjipus  p^rf  us  and  pious  ufes. 

SACRISTAN,  a  church-officer,  otherwife  called 
Sexton. 

SACRISTY,  in  churchhiftory,  an  apartment  in 
a  church  v.here  the  facrtd  utenlils  were  kept,  being 
ths  fame  with  our  Vestry. 

SADDLE,  is  a  leat  upon  a  horfe's,back,  contrived 
for  the  coiiveniency  ol  the  rider. 

A  liuntingfaddle  is  c^impofed  of  two  b-ws,  two 
bands,  iore-bulitcrs,  panneli,  and  iaddle-ltraps  ;  and  the 
great  faddle  has,  befides  thefe  parts,  corks,  hind-boiftef;, 
and  a  trouiiequin. 

The  p  mniel  is  common  to  both. 

S.-^DDUCEES,  w^ere  a  famous  fefl  amorg  the  an- 
cient J.-ws,  and  confuted  of  peifons  of  great  qualit/ 
and  opulence,  lleipecling  their  origin  tliere  are  vari- 
ous accounts  and  vaiious  opinions.  Epiphani'js,  and. 
after  him  many  other  writers,  contend,  that  they  took 
their  rife  fnmi  D  lilheui  a  feclary  of  Samaria,  and 
their  name  from  the  Hebrew  word  p^i•  ;a//  o\ jujl'ue, 
from  the  great  jultice  ana  equity  which  tiiey  Iho'.vtd  in 
all  thtir  adioiis  ;  a  derivation  wliich  ntither  fuits  the 
word  Siuldu(ee  nor  the  gereral  charaifter  of  the  feit. 
Tiiey  are  thought  by  fome  too  to  have  been  Samaritans; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  jirobable,  as  they  always  at- 
tended t!ie  worlhip  and  facrifices  at  Jerufalem  and  never 
at  Geiizzim. 

In  the  Jewifh  Talmud  we  are  told  that  the  Saddu- 
cees  derived  their  name  from  Sadoc,  and  that  the  feft 
arofe  about  260  years  before  Chrill  in  the  time  of  An- 
tigonus  (1  S  cho,  prefident  of  the  S.inliediim  at  Jeru- 
falem, and  teacher  of  the  law  in  the  principal  divinity 
ichoc'l  of  that  city.  He  had  oi'ten  in  his  le<ftares,  it 
feems,  taught  his  fcholars,  that  they  ough  not  to  fcrve 
God  as  (laves  do  their  maders,  from  the  h«^.pes  of  a  re- 
ward, but  merely  out  of  filial  love  for  his  own  fake  ; 
from  which  Sadnc  and  Baiihiis  inferred  that  there  were 
no  rewards  at  all  after  this  life.  They  therefore  Icpa- 
rated  from  iheir  mailer,  and  taught  that  tnere  was  no 
refurrciSion  n  r  fu'ure  Hate.  This  new  doiftrine  quick- 
ly fpread,  ai'd  gave  life  to  the  left  ol  Sadducees,  which 
in  matry  rcfpcifts  rcfembled  the  Epicureans. 

Di  Pridcaux  thinks,  that  the  Sadoucecs  were  atfirft  no 
more  than  what  theCaraites  are  now;  that  is,  they  would 
not  recc.ve  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  but  liuck  to  the 
written  word  only  ;  and  the  Pharifei.->  being  gi.at  pro- 
moteis  of  thofc  tradi;ions,  hci-.ce  'hcfe  two  feits  became 
direiflly  oppolite  to  each  <  ther.  Sec  Pndtaux's  Conn. 
part,  ti   b.  2   and  3.  and  fee  aho  Pharisees  and  Ca- 

RAITf  S. 

Afterwards  the  S.iJJucees  imbibed  ether  dcdrines, 
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S,dJ.c..s.  which  rendered  them  a  fed    truly  impious;  for  they    quence  of  the  good  or  evil  fide  we  have  taken,    by  the  S^cce^ 

■       ■      ■  '  "    ice  of    free  choice  of  our  will.     1  hey  faid  alio,  that  Crod  was 


denied  the  refuirecnon  of  the  dead,  ana  the  exlftencei 
a-ieels,  and  of  the  fpiiits  or  fmls  of  men  departed 
(Mat  xxii.  23.  Actsxxtii.  8.)  They  h.ld,  that  there 
is  no  fpiritual  being  but  God  only  ;  tliat  as  to  man, 
this  world  is  his  all.  Tiiey  did  not  deny  but  that  we 
had  reafonable  fouls :  but  they  maintained  this  loul  w.-is 
mrrtal;  and,  by  a  neceifiry  conlcquence,  they  denied 
th»  rewards  and  punilhm-.nts  01  another  lile.  ihey  pre- 
tended alfo,  that  what  is  faid  of  the  exiUcnce  of  angels, 
and  of  a  future  refurreaion,  are  nothing  bui  lUulions. 
St  Epiphanins  and  after  him  St  Aultin,  have  advanced, 
ih.t  the  Sadducees  denied  the  Holy  Ghoft.  But  nei- 
ther J..fcphus  nor  the  evangelifti  accufe  them  ot  any  er- 
ror hhe  this.  It  has  been  alfo  imputed  to  them,  that 
they  thought  God  corporeal,  and  that  they  received 
none  of  the  prophecies. 

It  is  pretty  diflicult  to  apprehend  how  they  could 
deny  the  being  of  angels,  and  vet  receive  the  books  ot 
Mofcf,  where  fuch  frequent  mention  is  made  of  angels 
and  of  their  appearances.  Giotius  and  M.  Le  Clerc 
obferve,  that  it  is  very  likely  they  looked  upon  angels, 
r.ot  as  particular  beings,  fubfift ing  of  themftlves,  but  as 
powers,  emanations,  or  qualities,  infeparable  from  the 
Deity,  as  tlie  fun-beams  are  infeparable  from  the  fun. 
Or  perhaps  they  held  angels  not  to  be  fpiritu.tl  but 
mortal ;  juft  as  they  thought  that  fubftance  to  be  which 
animates  us  and  thinks  in  us.  The  ancients  do  not  tell 
us  how  they  folved  this  difficulty,  that  might  be  urged 
a^ainft  them  from  fo  many  paffages  of  the  Pentateuch, 
where  mention  is  made  of  angels. 

As  the  Sadducees  acknowledged  neither  punilhroents 
nor  recompenfes  in  another  life  fo  they  were  inexorable 
in  their  chaftiling  of  the  wicked.  They  obferved  the 
law  themfelves,  and  caufed  it  to  be  obferved  by  others, 
with  the  utmoft  rigour.  They  admitted  of  none  ot 
the  traditions,  explications,  or  modifications,  of  tlie 
Pharifees;  they  kept  only  to  the  text  of  the  law;  and 
maintained,  that  only  what  was  written  was  to  be  ob- 
ferved. 

The  Sadducees  are  accufed  of  rejefling  all  the  books 
of  Scripture  except  thofe  of  Mofes;  and  to  fupport  this 
opinion,  it  is  obferved,  that  our  Saviour  makes  ufe  of  no 
Scripture  againft  them,  but  paflages  taken  out  ol  the 
Pentateuch.  But  Scahger  produces  good  proofs  to  vin- 
dicate them  from  this  reproach.  He  obferves,  that  they 
did  not  appear  in  Ifrael  till  after  the  number  of  the  holy- 
hooks  were  fixed  ;  and  that  it  they  had  been  to  choole 
out  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  the  Pentateuch  was  lei's 
favourable  to  them  than  any  other  book,  fince  it  often 
makes  mention  of  angels  and  their  apparition.  Befides, 
the  Sadducees  were  prefent  in  the  temple  and  at  other 
religious  afiemblies,  where  the  books  of  the  prophets 
were  read  indifferently  as  v/ell  as  thofe  of  Mofes.  They 
were  in  the  chief  employs  of  the  nation,  many  of  them 
were  even  priefts.  Would  the  Jews  have  fuffered  in 
thefe  employments  perfons  that  rcjefled  the  greateft 
part  of  their  Scriptures  ?  Menafle-ben-Ifrael  fays  ex- 
prefs'y,  that  indeed  they  did  not  rejed  the  prophets, 
but  that  they  explained  them  in  a  fenfe  very  different 
from  that  of  the  other  Jews. 

Jofephus  affures  us,  that  they  denied  deftiny  or  fate  ; 
alleging,  that  thsfe  were  only  founds  void  ot  fenfe,  and 
that  all  the  good  or  evil  that  happens  to  us  is  in  confc 


far  removed  from  doing  or  knowing  evil,  and  that  man 
was  the  abfolute  mafter  ot  his  own  aftions.  This  was 
roundly  to  deny  a  providence  ;  and  upon  this  footing  I 
know  not,  fiys  F.  Calniet,  wlTat  could  be  the  religion 
of  the  Sadducees,  or  what  influence  th^y  could  afcribc 
to  God  in  things  heie  below.  However,  i:  is  certain 
they  were  not  only  tolerated  among  the  Jews,  but  that 
they  were  admitted  to  the  high-priellhood  ilfell.  John 
Hircanus,  high-prisft  cf  that  nation,  fcparated  hinifelf 
in  a  fignal  manner  from  the  feet  of  the  Pharifees,  and 
went  over  to  that  of  Sadoc.  It  is  laid  alfo,  he  gave 
ftriifl  command  to  all  the  Jews,  on  pain  of  death,  to  re- 
ceive the  maxims  of  this  feci.  Arillobulus  and  Alex- 
ander Janna:us,  fon  cf  Hircanus,  continued  to  favour 
the  Sadducees ;  and  Maim.onides  allures  us,  that  under 
the  reign  of  Alexander  Jannxus,  they  had  in  poifefllon 
all  the  offices  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  that  there  only 
remained  of  the  party  of  the  Pharifees,  Simon  the  fon  of 
Secra.  Caiaphas,  who  condemned  Jefiis  Chrift  to  death, 
was  a  Sadducee  (Afts,  v.  17.  iv.  1.)  ;  as  alfo  Ananus 
the  younger,  who  put  to  death  St  James  the  brother  of 
our  Lord.  At  this  day,  the  Jev^-s  hold  as  heretics  that 
fmall  number  of  Sadducees  that  are  to  be  found  among 
them.  See  upon  this  matter  S:rra>:  Tiikaref.  Menajfe 
ben- If  reel;  De  Refurredicne  mor.'ujrmn  ;  BaftKh^e's  Hijiory  of 
ihe  fcivs,  &c.  ;  and  Ca/mel's  Dffertcition  upon  the  Se3s 
of  the  jfeivs  beioie  the  Commentarj  of  St  Mark. 

The  fed  of  the  Sadducees  was  much  reduced  by  the 
deftruiSion  of  Jerufalem,  and  by  the  difperfion  of  the 
Jews;  but  it  revived  afterwards.     At  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century  it  was  fo  formidable  in  Egypt,  that 
Ammonim,  Origen's  mailer,  when  he  law  them  propa- 
gate their  opinions  in  that  country,    thought    himfelf 
obliged   to  write  againft;  them,    or  rather  againft  the 
Jews,  who  t'>l;rated  the  Sadducee;,  though  they  denied 
the  fundamental  points  of  their  religion.     The  emperor 
Jullinian  mentions  the  Sadducees  in  one  of  his  novels, 
baniihes  them  oat   of  ail   the  places  of  his  dominions, 
and  condemns  them  to  the  feverell  punifliments,  as  peo- 
ple that  maintained  alheiftical  and  impious  tenets ;  de- 
nying the  refurreftion  and  the  laft  judgment.     Annus, 
or  Ananus,  a  difciple  of  Juda,  fon  of  Nachman,  a  fa- 
mous rabbin  of  the  8th  century,  declared  himfelf,  as  it  is 
faid,  in  favour  of  the   Sadducees,  and  Itrenuoully  pro- 
tefted  them  againft  tlieir  adverlaries.     Tliey  had  alfo  a 
celebrated  detender  in  the  1 2tli  century,  in  the  perfon 
of   Alpharag    a  Spanilh    rabbin.     This  doiftor  wrote 
againft  the  Pharifees,  the  declared  enemies  of  the  Sad- 
ducees ;  and  maintilned  by  his  pubhc  writings,  that  the 
purity  of  Jud.difm  was  only  to  be  found  among  the  Sad- 
ducees; that  the  tra;itions  avowed  by   the    Pharifees 
were  ufelefs  ;  and  that  the  ceremonies,  which  ihey  had 
multiplied  without  end,  were  an  unfupportable  yoke. 
The  rabbi  Abraham-ben-David  Italleri  replied  to  Al- 
pharag, and  fupported  the  feifl  of  the  Pharifees  by  two 
great  arguments,  that  of  their  univerfality  and  that  of 
their  antiquity.     He  proved  their  antiquity  by  a  conti- 
nued fucceffion  from  Adam   down  to  the  year  1167  ; 
and  their  univerfality,  becaufe  the  Pharifees  are  fpread 
all  the  world  over,  and  are  found  in  all  the  i'ynagogues. 
There  are  ftill  Sadducees  in  Airica  and  in  feveial  other 
places.     They  deny  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and 
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tlie  refurreiflion  ol'  the  body  :  but  they  are  rarely  found, 
at  lei  ft  there  are  but  few  who  declare  thcmfelves  for 
thefe  opinions. 

SADLER  (J.hn),  was  defcended  from  an  ancient 
family  m  Shioplhre  ;  bo'n  in  1615;  and  educated  at 
Cimbrid__;e,  wh-.-re  he  became  eminent  for  his  great 
knowledge  in  th;  oriental  Imguages.  He  removed  to 
Lincoln's-I:  n,  were  he  made  no  (mall  progrefs  in  the 
ftudv  nt  the  liw    and  in  1 644  was  admitted  one  of  the 
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ThefafFron  ground  is  feldom  above  three  acre?,  or 
lefs  than  one  ;  and  in  choofing,  the  principal  thing  they 
have  regard  to  is,  that  they  be  well  expofed,  the  foil 
not  po;  r,  nor  a  very  ftilf  cl;iy,  but  a  temperate  dry 
mould,  fucli  as  commonly  lies  upon  challc,  and  is  of  an 
hazel  colour  ;  though,  if  every  thing  elfeanfwers,  llie  co- 
lour of  the  mould  is  pretty  much  neglected. 

The  ground  being  made  choice  of,  about  Lady-d-iy  or 

the  beginning  of  April,  it  muft  be  carefully  plouglied ,  the 

mmlcrs  in  chancery,  as  alfo  one  of  the  two  mafters  of    furrows  being  drawn  much  clofer  together,  and  dcjpcr  if 


Siffruii. 


rcquefts.  In  1649  he  was  chofen  town-clerk  of  Lon- 
don and  the  fame  year  publiftied  his  Rights  of  the  ling- 
dom.  He  was  greatly  eileemed  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 
by  whofe  fpecial  warrant  he  was  continued  a  mailer  in 
Chancery,  when  their  number  was  reduced  to  fix.  By 
his  interefl  it  was  that  the  Jews  obtained  the  privilege 
of  building  for  themfelves  a  fynagogue  in  London.  In 
1658  he  was  made  member  of  parliament  for  Yar- 
, mouth  ;  and  next  year  was  appointed  firft  commifTioner 
under  the  great  feal  with  Mr  Taylor,  Mr  Whitelocke, 
and  others,  for  the  pmbite  of  wills.  In  i66o  he  pub- 
liihed  his  Olb'ia.  S"on  after  the  Rcfloration,  he  loft  all 
his  employments.  In  the  fire  of  Lnidon  in  1666,  he 
was  a  great  futierer  ;  which  obliged  him  to  retire  to  his 
feat  of  WaT  mwell  in  Dorfetlh're,  where  he  lived  in  a 
private  manner  till  1674,  when  hf  died. 

SADOC,  a  f-imt^us  jewifh  rabbi,  and  founder  of  the 
feet  of  the  SADDucfcEs. 

SADOLET  (James),  a  polite  and  learned  cardinal 
oftheRoniifh  church,  born  at  Moiena  in  1477.  Leo  X. 
made  him  and  Peter  Bembus  his  lecretaries,  an  ■  ffi;'e  for 
which  they  were  both  well  qualified  ;  and  Sadolet  was 
foon  after  made  bifh  ip  of  Catpentras,  near  Avignon  : 
he  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1536  by  P.ir.l  III.  ,ir.d  em- 
ployed in  feveral  ricgociations  and  embiflles.  He  died 
in  1547,  not  without  the  fufpici'  n  ot  poif ni,  (or  cor- 
refponding  too  familiarly  with  the  Protetlants,  and  for 
tellifying  too  much  regard  for  fome  of  their  doiftors. 
Hi'i  works,  which  are  all  in  Latin,  weie  colle«5led  in 
1607  at  Mentz,  in  one  volume  8vo.  All  his  contem- 
poraries fpoke  of  him  in  the  higheft  terms. 

SAFE-GUARD,  a  proteflion  formerly  granted  to  a 
ftranger  who  feired  viilence  from  fome  of  the  king's 
fubjefts  fur  ;iseking  his  right  by  courfe  of  law. 

SAfF.  Conrltid,  is  a  fccurity  given  by  a  prince  under 
the  great  leal,  to  a  ftranu:er  for  his  fafe-com'mg  i;ito 
and  palling  out  of  the  realm  ;  the  form  whereof  is  in 
Re?.  Or.'^.  25.  Theie  ate  letters  of  fife  crnduft 
■which  mull  be  enrolled  inch.mcery  ;  and  the  perlbns 
to  whom  granted  mull  have  them  ready  to  fhow  ;  and 
touching  which  there  are  feveral  ftatutes.  See  Prero- 
gative. 

SAFFRON,  in  the  materia  medica,  is  formed  of  the 
ftigmata  of  the  crocus  officinalis  *,  dried  on  a  kiln,  and 
See  Cro- prelfcd    together   into    cakes.     Of  this   there  are  two 
w.  kinds,  the  En-Iidi  and  Spniifh  ;  of  which  the  latter  is 

by  far  the  moit  ellccmcd.  Siinon  is  principally  culti- 
vated in  Cambridgefh'.re,  in  a  circle  of  about  ten  miles 
diameter.  The  greiteft  part  ■  f  this  tra.51  is  an  open 
level  country,  with  few  i  cl<^fuies  ;  and  the  ciillom 
there  is,  as  in  moft  other  places,  to  crop  two  years,  and 
let  the  isnd  ''6  failrw  the  third.  Saffron  is  generally 
planted  upon  fallow- -round,  and,  all  others  things  being 


the  foil  will  allow  it,  than  is  done  fur  any  kind  of  corn  ; 
and  accordingly  the  ciiarge  is  greater. 

About  five  weeks  after,  during  any  time  in  tlic  month 
of  May,  they  lay  between  20  and  30  loads  of  dung  up- 
on each  acre,  and  havmg  fpread  it  with  great  care,  they 
plough  it  in  as  before.  The  fhorteft  rotten  dung  is  the 
beft  ;  and  the  farmers,  who  have  the  conveniency  of 
making  it,  f|)are  no  pains  to  make  it  i^cod,  being  fure 
of  a  proportionable  price  for  it.  About  midfummer 
they  plough  a  third  time,  and  between  every  16  feet  and. 
an  half  they  leave  a  broad  furrow  c«r  trench,  which 
ferves  both  as  a  boundary  to  the  feveral  parcels,  and  for 
throwing  the  weeds  into  at  the  proper  feafcn.  The 
time  of  planting  is  commonly  in  the  month  of  July. 
The  only  inftrument  uled  at  this  time  is  a  fmal!  narrow 
fpade,  commonly  calL-d  a  Jp'it-O:oi)d.  The  method  is 
this :  One  man  with  his  Ihovel  raifes  about  three  or  four 
inches  of  earth,  and  throws  it  before  him  about  fix  or 
more  inches.  Two  perfons.  generally  women,  follow 
wi'h  roots,  which  they  place  in  the  lai  theft  edge  of  the 
trencli  made  by  the  digger,  at  about  three  inches  from 
each  other.  As  foon  as  the  digger  has  gine  once  the 
bre.idth  of  th.e  ridge,  he  begins  ag.iln  at  the  other  tide; 
and,  digging  as  before,  covers  the  r.  ots  laft  fct,  which 
makes  room  for  another  row  of  roots  at  the  fame  dif- 
t.AUce  from  the  fini  that  they  are  from  one  another. 
The  only  dexterity  nereffary  in  digging  is,  to  leave 
fome  part  of  the  firll  ftraluni  of  earth  untouched,  to  lie 
under  the  roots  ;  anJ,  in  letting,  to  plate  the  roots  di« 
redtly  upon  their  bottom.  The  quantity  ol  roots  plant- 
ed on  an  acre  is  generally  about  16  quarters,  or  128 
bnlhels.  From  the  time  of  planting  till  the  beginning 
of  September,  or  f 'metimes  later,  there  is  no  moie  la- 
bour required  ;  but  at  that  tme  tiiey  begin  to  vege- 
tate, and  ate  ready  to  fii.w  themlelvcs  above  giound, 
which  may  be  known  b)  digging  up  a  few  ol  the  roots. 
The  ground  is  then  to  be  pared  with  4  (harp  hoe,  and 
the  weeds  r^ked  'mo  the  luir.jws,  oiherwife  tliey  would 
hinder  the  growth  of  the  faffron.  In  fi.me  time  after, 
the  flowers  appcir. 

They  are  yaihercd  before  they  are  full  blown,  as  well 
as  after,  and  the  proper  time  'or  it  i-  eaily  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  owners  of  the  faffron-fields  get  together  a 
futRcient  number  of  hand--,  who  pull  off  the  whole 
flowers,  and  throw  them  by  handfuls  into  a  b^iket, 
and  lb  cor.linue  till  about  11  o'clock.  Havini'  tiiea 
carried  home  ihe  flowers,  hey  immedi.itely  fall  to  pi-  k- 
ing  out  the  llijmata  (  r  chives,  and  together  with  them 
a  pretty  large  proportion  of  the  ftylus  itfelf,  rr  ftring 
to  which  they  aie  ittached:  the  reft  of  the  flower  they 
throw  awa)  as  ufelefv.  Next  morning  they  return  to 
the  field,  witliout  regarding  whetlicr  the  weather  be 
wet  or  dry  ;  and  fo  on  d.iily,  even  on  Sundays,  rijl  the 
dike,  tliey  prefer  that  which  has  borne  barley  the  year  whole  crop  is  gathered — The  rext  labour  is  to  dry 
before.  the  chives  on  the  kiln       The  kiln  is  built  upon  a  thick 

pl.mli- 
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plauV,  that  it  m.iy  be  moved  from  pl.ice  to  place.   It  is  thoroughly  from  cnrth,  decayed  old  pieces,  involucra, 

fui)ported   by   four  Ihort  legs  ;  the  outfide  confuls  of  or  excrefcences ;    after   which    they    become  tit  to   be 

eight  pieces  of  wood  of  three"  inches  thick,  in  form  ot  a  pliinted  in  new  ground  immediately,  or  they   may  be 

(quadrangular  frame,  about  12  inches  fquiire  at  the  bot-  kept  for  fome  time,  without  danger  of  fpoiling.     The 

the  upi'er  part  ;  which  quantity  of  roots  taken  up  in  proportion  to  thofe  plant- 


On  the 


quadrangul 

torn  on  tho  infide,  and  22   on 

lall  ii  likewife  the  perpendicular  height  of  it 

forifide  is  left  a  hole  of  ub^ut  eight  inches  fquare,  and 

four  inches  above  the  plank,  through   which  the  tire  ii 

put  in  ;  over   all  the  reft   hiths  are  laid   pretty  thick, 

clofe  to  one  another,  and  nailed  to  the  frame  already 

mentioned.     They    are   then   plaftered  over  on    botli 

fides,  as  are   alio   the  planks  at  bottom,  very  thick,  to 

l>rvc  for  an  hearth.  Over  the  mouth  is  laid  a  hair- 
cloth, fixed  to  the  edges   of  the    kiln,    and  likewife  to 

two  rollers  or  moveable  pieces  of  wood,  which  are  turn- 
ed by  wedges  or  fcrewf,  in  order  to  Itretch  the  cloth. 

Inftead  of  the  hair-cloth,  tome  people   ufe  a  net-work 

of  iron-wire,  by  which  the  fatFron  is  fooner  dried,  and 

with  lefsfuel  ;  but  the  ditlkiilty  of  preferving  it  from 

burning  makes  the  hair-cloth  preferred  by  the  belt  judges. 

The  kiln  is  placed  in  a  light  part  ot  the  honfe  ;  and  they 

begin  with  putting  tive  or  lix  theets  of  white  paper   on 

the  hair-cloth,  and  upon  thefe  they  laj  out  the  wet  iaf- 

fron  two  or  three  inches  thick.     It  is  ihen  covered  with 

fome  other  Iheets  of  paper,  and  ov^-r  thefe    tliey   lay  a 

coarfe  bltnket  five  or  (ix  times  doubled,  or  inftead   of 

this,  a  canvas  pillow  tilled  with  ftraw  ;  and  after  the 

tire  has  been  lighted  for  fome  time,  the  whole  is  cover- 
ed with  a  board  liaving  a  confiderable   weight  up^n  it- 

At  lirft  they  apply  a  pretty  ftrong  heat,   to  make  the 

chives /luM/ as  they  call  it;  and  at  this   time   a  great 

deal  of  care  is  neceifary  to  prevent  burning.     When  it 

has  been  thus  dried  about  an  hour,  they  turn  the  cakes 

of  faffrun  upfide  down,   putting  on  the  coverings  and 

weight  as  before.  If  no  iinifter  accident  happens  du- 
ring  thele  firft  two  hours,  the  dinger  is  thought  to 

be  over  ;  and  nothing   more  is  reqniiite  than   to  keep 

up  a  very  gentle  tire  -for  24  hours,   turning  the   cake 

every   half  hour.     That   fuel  is  beft  which  yields   the 

lea:1  iVnoke  ;  and  lor  this  reafon   charcoal  is  preferable 

to  all  others. 

The  quantity  of  fitfron  produced  at  a  crop  is  uncer- 
tain.    Sometimes  five  or  fix  pounds  of  wet    chives  are 

got  from  one  rood,  fometimes  not  above  one  or  two  ; 

and  fometimes  not  fomuch  as  is  fufficient  to  defray  the 

expence  of  gathering  and  drying.     But  it  is  always  ob- 

I'crved,  that  about  five  pounds  of  wet  faifron  go  to  make 

one  pound  of  dry  for  the  firlt  three  weeks  of  the  crop, 
and  lix  pounds  during  the  laft  week.  When  the  heads 
are  planted  very  thick,  two  pounds  of  dry  faifrcn  may 
at  a  medium  be  allowed  to  an  acre  for  the  firft  crop, 
and  24  pounds  for  the  two  remaining  ones,  the  third 
beinr;  confiderably  larger  than  the  I'econd, 

'I'o  obtain  the  t'ec^nd  and  third  crop?,  the  labour  of  rendered  mcapablc  ol  attending  the fcrvice  through  fick- 
hoeing,  gathering,  pi>:king,  &c.  already  mentioned,  mnft  nets  or  legal  unclcannefs  on  the  day  of  expiation  ;  or, 
be  repeated  J  and  about  midfumiDcr,  after  the  third  crop  according  toothers,  he  was  to  aiTilt  the  high-prieft  in 
is  j:a'.hered,  the  ro;  ts  niuft  all  be  tiken  up  and  trani'-  the  care  of  the  afl'airs  of  the  temple  and  the  fervicc  of 
planted.    For  taking  up  the  roots,  fometimes  the  |>lough  thepriefts. 

is  made  ufe  of,  and  fometimes  a  forked  hoe  ;  and  then  SAGAPENUM,  in  pharmacy,  &c.  a  gum-refin 
t!ie  t;round  is  harrowed  once  or  tv.ice  over.  Durinjr  brought  to  us  in  two  forms  ;  the  finer  and  purer  is  in 
all  the  time  of  ploughing:,  hn rowing,  &r.  15  or  more  luofe  granules  or  tingle  drops;  the  coarfer  kind  is  in 
people  will  find  work  er.ouph  to  follow  and  gather  the  matTes  compol'ed  of  thefe  drops  of  various  fizes,  cenient- 
fceads  as  thsy  are  turned  up.  Tiie  roots  are  next  to  cd  together  by  a  matter  of  the  fame  kind.  In  either 
be  c.;rr'.ed  to  thehol'.fe  in  facks,  '.\  here  they  arc  cleaned  cafe,  it  is  cf  a  firm  ccmpaflfubflar.ee,  confiderab'y 
ar:d  raltd.  This  labour  ccnfiils  in  d'-aning  ihe.  roots  heavy,  and  of  a  reddiili  colour  on  the  outfide,  brownlfti 
2  within. 


ed  is  uncertain  ;  but,  at  a  medium,  24  quarters  of  clean 
roots,  fit  to  be  planted,  may  be  had  from  each  acre. — 
There  fometimes  h.ippens  a  remarkable  change  in  the 
roots  of  falFron  and  fome  other  plants.  As  foon  as  they 
begin  to  thoot  upwards,  there  are  commonly  two  or 
three  large  tap-roots  fent  forth  from  the  fide  ot  the  old 
one,  which  will  run  two  or  three  inches  deep  into  the 
ground.  At  the  place  where  thefe  bulbs  firft  come  out 
from,  the  old  one  will  be  formed  fometimes,  though  not 
always,  and  the  taproot  then  decays.  The  bulb  in- 
creales  in  bignefs,  and  at  laft  falls  quite  off;  which 
commonly  liappens  in  April.  But  many  times  thefe 
tap-ri)cts  never  produce  any  bulbs,  and  remain  barren 
for  ever  after.  All  fuch  roots  therefore  liiould  be  thrown 
away  in  the  making  a  new  plantation.  This  degene- 
racy of  the  roots  is  a  difeafe  for  which  no  cure  is  as  yet 
knriwn. 

When  faffron  is  offered  to  f-ile,  that  kind  ought  to 
be  chofen  »hich  has  the  broaJeft  blades  ;  this  being 
the  mark  by  which  Englifh  faifron  is  dillinguilhed  from 
the  foreign.  It  ought  to  be  of  an  orange  or  fiery-red 
colour,  and  to  yield  a  dark  yellow  tinfture.  It  fhould 
be  cholen  frelh,  nut  above  a  year  old,  in  dole  cakes, 
neither  dry  nor  yet  very  moilt,  tough  and  fiim  in  tear- 
ing, of  the  fame  colour  within  as  without,  and  of  a 
ftrO'ig,  acrid,  dilFufive  fmell 

This  drug  has  been  reckoned  a  very  elegant  and  ufe- 
ful  aromatic.  Befides  the  viitues  it  Jias  in  common 
with  other  fubftances  of  that  clafs,  it  has  been  account- 
ed one  of  the  higheft  cordials,  and  is  faiJ  to  exhilarate 
the  fpirits  to  futh  a  degree  as,  when  taken  in  large  do- 
fes,  to  occafi(in  immoderate  mirth,  involunt.iiy  laughter, 
and  the  ill  efieiffs  which  follow  from  the  abufe  of  fpiri- 
tuoiis  liquors.  This  medicine  is  particularly  ferviceable 
in  hyfteric  depreflions  proceeding  from  a  cold  caufe  or 
obftru<5fion  of  the  uterine  fecreti  ns,  where  other  aro- 
matics,  even  thofe  of  the  more  generous  kind,  have 
little  effed.  Saffron  imparts  the  whole  of  its  virtue 
and  colour  to  reiftified  fpirit,  proof-fpirit,  wine,  vinegar 
and  water.  A  linfture  drawn  with  vinegar  lofes 
greatly  of  its  colour  in  keeping  ;  tlie  watery  and  vinous 
tindures  are  apt  to  grow  four,  and  then  lofe  their  co- 
lour alio  :  tiiat  made  in  pure  fpirit  keeps  in  perfedlion 
for  many  years. 

Fiiecuhiu-SA.'yKON.     See  Colchicum. 

SAGAN,  in  fcripturc-hi.lc  ry,  the  fuffragan  or  de- 
puty of  the  Jewiih  high  prieft.  According  to  fome 
wi  iters  he  w.is  only  to  officiate   for  him  when  he  was 
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Sig-.       witliin,  and  fpottcJ  in  many  places  witli  rmall  yellowifh 
^^^''~'^^  or  whitiili  fpecks.    Its  I'meU  is  ftrong  and  difagreeable  ; 
its  tafte  acnd  and  unpleafant. 

It  is  brought  to  us  from  Perfia  and  the  Eaft  Indies. 
The  plant  which  produces  it  has  never  been  defcribed  ; 
but  is  luppofed  to  be,  as  Diofcorides  fays,  of  the  ferula 
lind,  from  the  feeds  and  fragments  of  the  ftalks  fome- 
times  met  w  ith  in  the  body  of  it. 

Sagapenum  is  a  very  great  attenuant,  aperient,  and 
difcutieHt.  It  is  good  in  all  difordcrs  of  the  breaft  that 
owe  their  origin  to  a  tough  phlegm.  It  has  alfo  been 
found  to  difcufs  turners  in  the  nervous  parts  in  a  re- 
markable manner  ;  and  to  give  relief  in  habitual  hcad- 
adis,  where  aln.oll  all  things  elfe  have  failed.  It:-  dofe 
is  from  ten  grains  to  two  fcruples  ;  but  it  is  now  fcldom 
given  ahne.  It  has  teen  found,  however,  to  do  great 
things  in  afthmas  ;  in  obllruiflions  of  the  vifcera,  par- 
ticularly the  fplecn  ;  in  nervous  complaints  ;  and  even  in 
epilepllcs.  I:  alfo  promotes  the  menfoj,  and  expels  the 
fecundines  ;  and  is  an  ingredient  in  the  theriaca,  mith- 
ridate,  and  ether  of  the  Ih^p  compofitions. 

S.-\GE,  in  botany.     See  Salvia. 

S.iGE  (Alain  Rene),  an  ingenious  French  romance- 
■writer,  was  born  at  Ruys  in  Brittany  in  the  year  1667. 
He  had  a  fine  flow  of  imagination,  was  a  complete  maf- 
ler  of  the  French  and  Spanifh  languages,  and  wrote  fe- 
veral  admired  romances  in  imitation  of  the  Spaiiilh  au- 
thors. Thei'e  were.  The  Bachelor  of  Salamanca,  2  vols 
i2mo  ;  New  Adventures  of  Don  Quixote,  2  vols  i2mo  ; 
The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,  2  vols  1 2mo  ;  and  Gil  Bias, 
4  vols  i2mo.  He  pioduced  alio  fome  comedies,  and 
other  pieces  of  p.eafintry ;  and  died  in  1747,  in  a 
little  houfe  near  Paris,  where  he  fupported  himfclf  by 
writing. 

Sage  (the  reverend  John),  fo  juflly  admired  by  all 
wlio  knew  him  for  his  claffical  learning  and  reafoning 
powers,  was  born,  in  1652,  in  the  parifh  of  Creich  and 
county  of  Fiie,  North  Britain,  where  his  ancellors  had 
lived  for  feven  generations  with  great  refpeifl  though 
with  little  property.  His  father  was  a  captain  in  Lord 
DufFos's  regiment,  and  fought  for  his  king  and  coun- 
try when  Monk  ftormed  Dundee  on  the  30th  of  Au- 
guft  1651. 

The  ilTue  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  loyalty  of  cap- 
tain Sage,  left  him  nothing  to  beltow  upon  his  fon  but 
a  liberal  education  and  his  own  principles  of  piety  and 
virtue.  In  thofc  d^ys  the  Latin  language  was  taught 
in  the  parochial  fchools  of  Scotland  with  great  ability 
and  at  a  trilling  expcnce  ;  and  after  young  Sage  had 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  that  language  at 
one  of  thofc  ufeful  fcminaries,  his  father,  without  re- 
ceiving from  an  ungrateful  court  any  recompence  for 
what  he  had  1ft  in  the  caufe  of  royalty,'  was  ftill  able 
to  fend  him  to  the  univerfity  of  St  Andrew's,  where 
having  remained  in  college  the  ufual  number  of  terms 
or  feflions,  and  performed  the  excrcifcs  required  by  the 
ftatutes,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  mafter  of 
arts,  the  higheil  honour  which  it  appears  he  ever  re- 
ceived  trom  any  univerfity. 

During  his  refidence  in  St  Andrew's  he  fludied  the 
Greek  and  Ilonian  authors  with  gitat  diligence,  and 
was  likewifi  inftni(5l,:d  in  logic,  metaphyfics,  and  fuch 
other  branches  of  philofophy  as  then  obtained  in  the 
fchools,  which,  though  we  afFe-fl  to  finile  at  iheni  in 
this  enlightened  age,  he  always  fpoke  of  as  highly  ufe- 
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ful  to  him  who  would  undirlland  the  poets,  hiftorians, 
and  orators  of  ancient  Greece,  and  even  the  fathers  of " 
the  Chriftian  church.  In  this  opinion  every  man  will 
agree  with  liim  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  an- 
cient metaphyfics,  and  has  re.id  the  writings  of  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus,  Origen,  TertuUian,  Chryibftome, 
and  other  fathers  of  gre.it  name ;  for  each  of  rhofe 
writers  adopted  the  principles  of  fome  one  or  other  of 
the  philofophical  fcifts,  reiubned  from  their  notions,  and 
often  made  ufe  of  their  terms  and  phrafe;. 

When  Mr  Sage  had  taken  his  maft;r's  degree,  the 
narrownefs  of  his  fortune  compelled  him  to  accept  of 
the  firft  literary  employment  which  was  offi.red  to  him ; 
and  that  happened  to  be  nothing  better  tlian  th-5  rifice 
of  fchoolmalter  in  the  parifli  of  Bingry  in  Fi.efnire, 
whence  he  was  foon  removed  to  Tippermuir  in  the 
county  of  Perth.  In  thefe  humble  llations,  thougli  he 
wanted  many  of  llie  neceflaries  and  almoft  all  the'com- 
forts  of  life,  he  profecuted  hi^  ftud!es  with  grest  fuc- 
cefs ;  but  in  doing  fo,  he  u:ihappily  imbibed  the  feeds  of 
feveral  difeafes  whicii  affliifled  him  through  life,  and 
notwithftanding  the  native  vigour  of  h'S  conftitution 
impaired  his  liealth  and  fliortened  his  days.  From  the 
miierable  drudgery  of  a  parirti-fchoolmafler,  he  was 
relieved  by  Mr  Drummond  of  Cultmalur.die,  who  in- 
vited him  to  fuperintend  the  education  of  his  fons, 
whom  he  accompanied  firft  to  the  public  fchool  at 
Perth,  and  afterwards  to  the  univerfity  of  St  Andrew's. 
This  was  lliU  an  employment  by  no  means  adequate  to 
his  merit,  but  it  was  not  wholly  without  advantages. 
At  Perth  he  gained  the  friendiliip  and  efleem  cf  Dr 
Rofe,  al'terwards  lord  biflicp  of  Edinburgh,  and  at  St 
Andrew's  of  every  man  capable  of  propeily  eftimating 
genius  and  learning. 

The  education  of  his  pupils  was  completed  in  1684, 
when  he  was  left  with  no  determinate  ohjecfl  of  purfuic. 
In  this  moment  of  indeciilon,  his  friend  Dr  Rofe,  who 
had  been  promoted  from  the  parfonage  of  Perth  to  the 
profeiforfliip  of  divinity  in  die  univerfity  which  he 
was  leaving,  recommended  him  fo  effectually  to  his 
uncle  then  archbilhop  of  Glafgow,  that  he  was  by  that 
prelate  admitted  into  orders  and  prefented  to  one  of 
die  churches  in  the  city.  He  was  then  about  34  years 
of  age,  had  ftudied  the  Scriptures  with  great  adlduity, 
was  no  ftranger  to  ecclefiafticalhiftory,  or  the  apologies 
and  other  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers,  was  thorough 
mafter  of fchool-divinity,  had  examined  with  great  ac- 
curacy the  modern  controverfies,  efpecially  thofe  be- 
tween the  Romifli  and  reformed  churches,  and  between 
the  Calviiiifts  and  Remonftrants  ;  and  it  was  perhaps  to 
his  honour  that  he  did  not  fully  approve  of  all  the  ar- 
ticles of  faith  fubfcribed  by  any  one  of  thefe  contend- 
ing  fefti  of  Chrillians. 

A  man  fo  far  advanced  in  life,  and  f)  diorouphly 
accompllflied  as  a  fcholar,  would  naturally  be  looked 
up  to  by  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  as  foon  as 
he  became  one  of  their  body.  This  was  in  (zSi  the 
cafe  :  Mr  Sage  was,  immediately  en  his  admilFion  into 
orders,  appointed  clerk  to  the  fynod  or  prefbytery  of 
Glafgow  ;  an  office  of  great  truft  and  refpcdVabihtv,  to 
which  we  know  nothing  fimilar  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. 

During  the  eftablifhment  of  epifcopacy  in  Scotland, 

from  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.   till  the  vi-.tt  1690, 

the  autliority  of  the  bifliops,  though  they  ptiTelfed  the 
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Sir-  fole  power  of  ordination,  was  very  limited  in  the  go- 
— >^-'— •  vernment  of  the  church.  They  did  every  thing  with 
the  confcnt  of  the  prefbyters  over  whom  they  prefided. 
Diocefan  lynods  were  held  at  liited  times  ior  purpoles 
of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  which  employ  the  meetings 
of  preibyteries  at  prefent  (fee  Presbyterians),  and 
the  only  prerogative  which  the  bilhop  i'eems  to  have 
enjoyed  was  to  be  permanent  prelident,  with  a  nega- 
tive voice  over  the  deliberations  of  the  affembly.  The 
aas  of  each  fynod,  and  fometlmes  the  charge  deliver- 
ed by  the  bi!hop  at  the  opening  of  it,  were  regiftered 
in  a  book  kept  by  the  clerk,  who  was  always  one  of 
the  moll  eminent  of  the  diocefan  clergy. 

Mr  Sage  continued  in  this  otEce,  difcharging  in  Glaf- 
gow  ;U1  the  duties  of  a  clergyman,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  endeared  him  to  his  flock,  and  gained  him  the  elteem 
even  of  thofc  who  were  dilFenters  from  the  elfablifli- 
ment.  Many  of  his  brethren  were  trimmers  in  eccle- 
fiaftical  as  v.ell  as  in  civil  politics.  They  had  been  re- 
publicans and  prefljyterians  in  the  days  of  the  c  >ve- 
nant ;  and,  with  thit  ferocious  zeal  which  too  often  cha- 
raiterizes  interefted  converts,  had  concurred  in  the  feve- 
lities  which,  daring  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  were  ex- 
ercifed  againft  tlie  party  v\hom  they  had  forfaken  at 
his  rcftoration.  When  that  party  again  raifedits  head 
during  the  infatuated  reign  of  James,  and  every  thing 
indicated  an  approaching  change  of  the  eftablilhment, 
thofe  whofe  zeal  for  the  church  had  fo  lately  incited 
them  to  perfecute  the  dilfenters  fuddenly  became  all 
n-entlenefs  and  condefcenfion,  and  advanced  towards 
the  prefbyterians  as  to  their  old  friends. 

The  conduft  of  Mr  Sage  was  the  reverfe  of  this. 
He  was  an  epifcopalian  and  a  royalifl.  from  convidion  : 
and  in  all  his  difcourfes  public  and  private  he  laboured 
to  inllil  into  the  minds  of  others  the  principles  which 
to  himfelf  appeared  to  have  their  foundation  in  truth. 
To  perfecution  he  was  at  all  times  an  enemy,  whilll 
he  nevtr  tamely  betrayed  through  fear  what  he  thought 
it  hia  duty  to  maintain.  The  confequence  was,  that 
in  the  end  of  the  year  1688  he  was  treated  by  the 
rabble,  which  in  the  weftern  cuunties  of  Scotland  rofe 
ag.uiift  the  eftabliilied  church,  with  greater  lenity  th;in 
his  more  complying  brethren.  Whilft  they,  without 
tiie  fmalleft  apprehenfion  cf  their  danger,  were  torn  from 
their  families  by  a  lawlefs  force,  and  many  of  them 
perfecuted  in  the  cruelelt  manner,  he  was  privately 
warned  to  withdraw  from  Glafgow,  and  never  more  to 
return  to  that  city.  So  much  was  confdlency  of  con- 
duit and  a  fteady  adherence  to  principle  refpeited  by 
thofc  who  feemed  to  refptdl  nothing  elfe. 

Mr  Sage  retired  to  the  metropolis,  and  carried  with 
him  the  fynodical  book,  which  was  afterwards  demand- 
ed by  the  prelbytery  of  Glafgow,  but  not  recovered 
till  about  three  or  four  years  ago,  that,  on  the  death  of 
a  nephew  of  Dr  Rofe  the  lall  ellabliflied  billiop  of 
Edinbuigb,  it  was  found  in  his  poIfeHion,  and  reftored 
to  lliC  prefbytery  to  v.hich  it  belonged.  Mr  Sage  had 
detained  it  and  given  it  to  his  diocefan  and  friend,  from 
the  fond  h' pe  that  epifcopacy  would  foon  be  re-eila- 
blillied  in  Scotland  ;  and  it  was  doubtlet  with  a  viev; 
to  contribute  what  he  could  to  die  rtalifing  of  that 
hope,  that,  immediately  on  his  being  obliged  to  leave 
Glafgow,  he  commenced  a  keen  polemical  writer.  At 
Hdinl  urgh  he  preached  a  while,  till  rcfuling  to  take 
iiiie  oaths  of  allegiance  wliea  required  by  the  ^ov«n- 


ment,  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  In  this  extremity,  he  -Sage, 
found  protection  in  the  houfe  of  Sir  William  Bruce, 
the  fherifF  of  Kinrofs,  who  approved  his  principles  and 
admired  his  virtue.  Returning  to  Edinburgh,  in  1695, 
he  was  obferved,  and  obliged  to  ablcond.  Yet  he  re- 
turned in  1696,  when  his  friend  Sir  William  Bruce 
was  imprifoned  as  a  fufpecled  perfon.  He  was  foon 
forced  to  look  for  refuge  in  the  hills  of  Angus,  under 
the  name  of  Jackfon. 

After  a  while  Mr  Sage  found  a  fafe  retreat  with 
the  countefs  of  Callendar,  who  employed  him  to  in- 
ftru(St  her  family  3s  chaplain,  and  her  fons  as  tutor. 
Thefe  occupations  did  not  wholly  engage  his  aflive 
mind  :  for  he  employed  his  pen  in  defending  his  order» 
or  in  expoling  his  oppreflbrs.  When  ihe  countefs  of 
Callendar  had  no  longer  fons  to  inftruift,  Sage  accept- 
ed the  invitation  of  Sir  John  Stuart  of  Garntully,  who 
wanted  the  help  of  a  chaplain,  and  the  converfation  of 
a  fchnlar.  With  Sir  John  he  continued  till  the  decency 
of  his  manners,  and  the  extenfivenefs  of  his  learning, 
recommended  him  to  a  higher  ftation.  And,  on  the 
25th  of  January  1705,  he  was  confecrated  a  bifhop 
by  Palerfon  the  Archbilhop  of  Glafgovr,  Rofe  the  bi- 
lhop of  Edinburgh,  and  Douglas  the  biftop  of  Dum- 
blain.  But  this  promotion  did  not  prevent  ficknefs 
from  falling  on  him  in  November  1706.  After  linger- 
ing  for  many  months  in  Scitland,  he  tried  the  eflfedt 
of  the  waters  of  Bath  in  1709,  wiihout  fuccefs.  At 
Bath  and  at  London  he  remained  a  twelvemonth,  re- 
cognifed  by  the  great  and  carelfed  by  the  learned.  Yet 
though  he  was  invited  to  ftay,  le  returned  in  17 10 
to  his  native  coun  ry,  which  he  defired  to  fee,  and 
where  he  wilhed  to  die.  And  though  his  body  was 
debilitated,  he  engaged,  with  undiminifhed  vigour  of 
mind  in  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Drummond 
of  Hawthornden,  to  which  ti.e  celebrated  Ruddiman 
lent  his  aid.  Bilhop  Sage  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
7th  of  June  171 1,  lamented  by  hlr.  friends  for  his  vir- 
tues, and  feared  by  his  adverfaiies  for  his  talents. 

His  works  are,  ift.  Two  letters  concerning  the 
Perfecution  of  the  Epifcpal  Clergy  in  Scotland,  which 
with  other  two  by  different  authors  were  printed  in  one 
voltime  at  London  in  i68g.  2dly,  An  Account  of  the 
late  Ellablilhment  of  Piefoyterian  Government  by  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland,  in  1690,  London,  1693.  sdly, 
The  Fundamental  Charter  of  Prefbyters,  London, 
1695.  4thly,  The  Principles  of  the  Cyprianick  Age 
with  regard  to  Epifcopal  Power  and  Jurifdidion,  Lon- 
don, 1695.  Jthly,  A  Vindication  of  the  Principles 
of  the  Cyprianick  Age,  London,  1701.  6thly,  Some 
Remarks  on  the  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  City, 
to  a  Minilter  in  tlie  Country,  on  Mr  David  William- 
fon's  Sermon  befoie  the  General  Alfembly,  Edinburgh, 
1703.  7thly,  A  Brief  Examination  of  fome  Things 
in  Mr  Mtldrum's  Sermon,  preached  on  the  i6th  of 
May  1 703,  againft:  a  Toleration  to  thofe  of  the  Epif-. 
copal  Peifuafion,  Edinburgh,  1703.  8thly,  The  Rea- 
fouablenefs  of  a.  Toleration  of  thofe  of  the  Epifcopal 
Perfuafion  inquired  into  purely  on  Church  Principles, 
Edinburgh,  1704.  9thly,  The  Life  of  Gawin  Dou- 
glas, in  1 7 10.  lothly,  An  IntroduiSlion  to  Drum- 
mond's  Hillory  of  the  Five  Jamefes,  Edinburgh,  17 11. 
Of  the  principles  maintained  in  thcfc  publications,  dif- 
ferent readers  will  think  very  diilerently  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  acrimony  difplaycd  iu  fonie  of  ihem  will 
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be  generally  condemned  in  t!ie  prefent  day  ;  whilft  the 
learning  and  acutenefs  of  their  ^luthor  will  be  univer- 
i'allv  acknowledged  and  admired  by  all  who  can  diftin- 
guilh  merit  in  a  triend  or  an  advcrlary. 

SAGENE,  a  RuiHan  long  meafure,  500  of  which 
make  a  verlt  :  the  fagene  is  equal  to  fsven  Englifh  feet. 

SAGINA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  tctragynia 
order,  belonging  to  tlie  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  2 2d  order, 
Caryiphyllei.  The  calyx  is  tetiapliyllous ;'  the  petals 
four;  the  capfule  is  unilocular,  qaadrivalved,  and  poly- 
fpermous. 

SAGITTARIA,  arrow-head:  Agenusof  the  poly- 
andria  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  die  natural  method  ranking  under  die  fifth  or- 
der, Trlpelu!oUeit.  Tlie  male  calyx  is  tryphillous ;  the 
corolla  tnpetalous  ;  the  filaments  generally  about  14  ; 
die  lemale  calyx  is  triphyllous  ;  the  corolla  tripetalous  ; 
many  piltils  ;  and  many  naked  leeds.  There  are  four 
fpecies  of  which  the  moll  remarkable  is  the  fagitcifolia, 
growing  naturally  in  many  parts  of  England.  The  root 
is  compofed  of  many  Ifrong  fibres,  which  ilrike  into  the 
mud  ;  the  footllalks  of  the  leaves  are  in  length  propor- 
tionable to  the  depth  of  the  water  in  which  tiicy  grow  ; 
fo  they  are  fometimes  almoft  a  yard  long  :  they  are 
thick  and  fungous  ;  the  leaves,  which  float  upon  the 
water,  are  Ihaped  like  the  point  of  an  arrow,  the  two 
ears  at  their  bafe  fpreading  wide  afundir,  and  are  very 
fliarp-pointed.  The  flowers  are  produced  upon  long 
(talks  which  rife  above  the  leaves,  ftanding  in  whorls 
round  them  at  the  joints.  They  confift  of  three  broad 
white  petals,  with  a  clufter  of  If.imina  in  the  middle, 
which  have  purple  fummits.  There  is  always  a  bulb 
at  the  lower  part  of  die  root,  growing  in  die  folid 
earth  beneath  the  mud.  This  bulb  conltitutes  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  food  of  the  Chinefe  ;  and  upon 
that  account  they  cultivate  it.  Horfes,  goats,  and 
fwine  eat  it ;  cows  are  not  fond  of  it. 

SAGITTARIUS,  in  aftronomy,  the  name  of  one, 
of  the  12  figns  of  the  zodiac. 

SAGO,  a  fimple  brought  from  the  Ead:  Indies,  of 
confiderable  ufe  in  diet  as  a  reftorativc.  It  is  produ. 
C"d  from  a  fpecies  of  palm-tree  (Cri:.«  circinaHs,  L.) 
growing  fpontaneoufly  in  the  Eait  Indies  without  any 
culture.  The  progrefs  of  its  vegetation  in  the  early 
ftages  is  very  flow.  At  firft  it  is  a  mere  flirub,  thick 
fet  with  thorns,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  come  near  it ; 
but  as  foon  as  its  ftem  is  once  formed,  it  rifes  in  a  Ihort 
time  to  the  height  of  30  feet,  is  about  fi.f  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  imperceptibly  lofes  its  diorns.  Its  lig- 
neous bark  is  about  an  inch  in  rhicknefs,  and  covers 
a  multitude  of  long  fibres  ;  which,  being  interwoven 
one  with  another,  envelope  a  mafs  of  a  gummy  kind 
of  meal.  As  foon  as  this  tree  is  ripe,  a  whitilh  duft, 
which  tranfpires  through  the  pores  of  the  leaves,  and 
adheres  to  their  extremities,  proclaims  its  maturity.  The 
Malais  dien  cut  them  down  near  die  root,  divide  them 
into  feveral  feiflions,  whicli  they  fplit  into  quarters : 
they  then  fcoop  out  the  mafs  of  mealy  fubftance,  which 
is  enveloped  by  and  adheres  to  the  fibres  ;  they  dilute  it 
in  pure  water,  and  then  pafs  it  through  a  firainingbag 
of  fine  cloth,  in  order  to  fcparate  it  from  the  fibres. 
When  this  parte  has  loft  part  ot  its  moidure  by  cvapora- 
li  n, 'he  M.ilais  throw  it  into  a  kind  of  eaithen  vcli'cls, 
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en.     This  pafle  is  wholefome  nourifliing  food,  and  pre- 
ferves  for  many  years.     The  Indians  eat  it  diluted  with 
water,  and  fometimes  baked   or  boiled.     Through  a  , 
principle  of  humanity,  they  referve  the  fineft   p.^rt  of' 
this  meal  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  A  j^Uy  is  fometimes 
made  ot  it,  which  is  white  and  of  a  delicious  flavour. 

SAGUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  military  habit, 
open  from  top  to  bottom,  and  ufually  faltened  on  the 
right  Ihoulder  with  a  buckle  or  clafp.  It  was  not  dif- 
ferent in  fliapefiom  the  chlamyt  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
paluihimenlum  of  the  generals.  The  only  diffe:cncc 
between  them  was,  diat  the  paludamentum  was  made 
of  a  richer  llufF,  was  generally  of  a  purple  colour,  and 
both  longer  and  fuller  than  the  fagum. 

SAGUNTUM,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  now 
called  Morx'tdro,  where  there  are  Hill  the  ruins  of  a  Ro- 
man amphitheatte  to  be  feen.  The  new  town  is  feat- 
ed  on  a  river  called  Morvedro,  15  miles  to  the  north 
ot  Valencia,  in  E.  Long.  o.  10.  N.  Lat.  39.  jS.  It 
was  taken  by  Lord  Peterborough  in  1706, 

SAICK,  or  Saique,  a  Turkith  velfel,  very  com- 
mon  in  the  Levant  for  carrying  merchandize. 

SAIDE,  the  modern  name  of  Sidon.  See  Sidok. 

SAIL,  in  navigation,  an  alFemblage  of  feveral 
breadths  of  canvas  fewed  together  by  the  lifts,  and 
edged  round  with  cord,  faftened  to  the  yards  of  a  fuip, 
to  make  it  drive  before  die  wind.     See  Ship. 

I'he  edges  of  die  cloths,  or  pieces,  of  which  a  fail  is 
compofed  are  generally  fewed  together  widi  a  double 
feam  ;  and  the  whole  is  fkirted  round  at  the  edges  with 
a  cord,  called  the  bolt-rops. 

Although  the  form  of  tails  is  extremely  different, 
they  are  all  neverthelefs  triangular  or  quadrilateral 
figures  ;  or,  in  other  words,  their  furfaces  are  contained 
either  between  three  or  four  fides. 

The  former  ofthefe  arc  fometimes  fpread  by  a  yard, 
as  lateen  fails ;  and  otherwife  by  a  ftay,  as  ftay-fails  ; 
or  by  a  mart,  as  (houlder-of-mutton  fails  ;  in  all  which 
cafes  die  foremoft  leech  or  edge  is  attached  to  the  faid 
yard,  mart,  or  ftay,  throughout  its  whole  length.  The 
latter,  or  thofe  which  are  four-fided,  are  either  extend- 
ed by  yards,  as  the  principal  fails  of  a  fhip  ;  or  by 
yards  and  booms,  as  the  ftudding-fails,  drivers,  ring- 
tails, and  all  thofe  fails  which  are  fet  occafionally  ;  or 
by  gaffs  and  booms,  as  the  main-fails  of  floops  and  bri- 
gantines. 

The  principal  fails  of  a  fliip  (Plate  CCCCXLIV. 
fig.  2.)  are  the  courfes  or  lower  fails  a  ;  the  top-fails^, 
which  are  next  in  order  above  ilie  courfes  ;  and  the  top- 
gallant  fails  c,  which  are  expanded  above  tiic  top-fails. 

The   courfes  are   the  main-fail,  fi  re-fail  and  mizen. 


of  different  (liapes,  where  they  allow  it  to  dry  and  hard- 


main  ftay-fail,  fore  ftiy-fail,  and  mizen  ftay-fail :  but 
more  particularly  the  three  firft.  The  main-ilay  fail  is 
rarely  ufed  except  in  fmall  veifels. 

In  all  quadrangular  fails  the  upper  edge  is  called 
Xhthiad;  the  fides  or  llcirts  arc  called  i-.echcs  ;  and  the 
bottom  or  lower  edge  is  termed  the /ot/.  If  the  head 
is  parallel  to  the  foot,  the  two  lower  corners  are  deno- 
minated clues,  and  the  upper  corners  earings. 

In  all  triangular  fails,  and  in  thofe  I'our-fided  f.iUs 
wherein  the  head  is  not  parallel  to  the  foot,  the  fore- 
moft corner  at  the  foot  is  called  the  tad,  and  the  af- 
ter lower  corner  the  clti:  ;  dieloremoll  perpendicular  or 
floping  edge  is  called  the  fore  leech,  and  the  hindmoft 
the  after  -icech, 
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S,ul.  The  lieaJs  of  all  four-fiJcJ  f.iils,  and  the  fore  leeches 

'^''^  of  l.iteer.-fails,   are  attached  to  their  refpeaive  yard   or 

gaff  by  a  number  of  fmall  corda  called  rohaiuh  ;  and 

ttie  extremities  are  tied    to  the  yard-arms,  or  to  the 

peek  of  the  gaff,  by  earings. 

The  ftay-fails  are  extended  upon  ftays  between  the 
marts,  whereon  they  are  drawn  up  or  down  occafionally, 
as  a  curtain  llidcs  upon  its  rod,  and  the  lower  parts  are 
ftretchcd  out  by  a  tack  and  llieet.  The  clues  of  a  top- 
fail  are  drawn  nut  to  the  extremities  of  the  lower  yard, 
by  two  large  ropes  called  the  io{i-fMl  Jlieels  ;  and  the 
clues  cf  the  top-gallant  fails  are  in  like  manner  ex- 
tended upon  the  top-fail  yard-arms,    as  exhibited  by 

%■  2. 

"The  fiudding-fails  are  fet  beyond  the  leeches  or 
flvirtsof  the  main-fall  and  fore -fail,  or  of  the  top-fails  or 
top-gallant  (iiils  of  a  lliip.  Tlieir  upper  and  lower  edges 
are  accordingly  extended  by  poles  run  out  beyond  the 
o.tremiiies  of  the  yards  for  this  purpofe.  Thofe  fails, 
however,  are  only  fet  in  favourable  winds  and  moderate 
■weather. 

All  fails  derive  their  name  from  the  mad,  yard,  or 
flay,  upon  which  they  are  extended.  Thus  the  princi- 
pal fail  extended  upon  the  main-mall  is  called  the  ma'in- 
jaV,  d;  the  next  above,  which  (lands  upon  the  main- 
top maft,  is  termed  the  main-top  fail,  e ;  and  the  highcft, 
which  is  fpread  acrofs  the  main-top-gall.mt  mall,  is 
named   the  main  topgaUant  Jail, f. 

In  the  fame  manner  there  is  the  fore-fail,  g  ;  the 
fore  top-fail,  h  ;  and  the  fcre-top-gallant-feil,  / ;  the 
inizen,  if  ;  the  mizen  top-fail,/;  and  mizen  top-gal- 
lant-fail,  in.  Thus  alfo  there  is  the  main-ftay-fail,  o  ; 
main-top-inaft  flay-fail,  p  ;  and  main  top-gallant  ftay- 
i\\\,  q  ;  with  a  middle  ttay-fail  vv'hich  (lands  between 
the  two  laft. 

A'.  B,  All  thefe  ftay-fails  are  between  the  main  and 
fore-mafls. 

The  (la'^-fails  between  the  main-mafl  and  mizen-maft 
are  the  mizen  (lay-fail,  r\  and  the  mizen  top-maft 
(lay-fail,  /  ;  and  fometimes  a  mizen  topgallant  (lay-fail 
above  the  Litter. 

The  (lay-fails  between  the  foremafl  and  the  bow- 
fprit  are  the  fore  (lay-fail,  t ;  the  fore  top-m^ll  ilay-fail 
a  ;  and  the  jib,  X.  There  is  befides  two  fquare  fails 
extended  by  yards  under  the  bow-fprit,  one  of  which 
is  called  the  fprU-fail,y  ;  and  the  other  the  fprit-fuil 
lap-fu.l,  z. 

The  (ludding-fails  being  extended  upon  the  different 
yards  of  the  main-mad  and  fore-mad,  are  likcwife  na- 
med according  to  their  (lations,  the  lozver,  top-mnJI, 
<r  iot<-gaUa}}t  Jiiidding  fa!s. 

'1  he  rcpis  by  wh;ch  the  lower  yards  of  a  fln'p  are 
hoided  lip  to  their  proper  height  on  the  mads,  are 
called  xhtjcars.  In  all  other  fails  the  ropes  employed 
lor  this  purpofe  are  called  hal'ianh. 

Tiie  principal  fails  are  then  expanded  by  haliards, 
(heets,  and  bowlines  ;  except  the  courfes,  which  are  al- 
vayi  11  retclied  out  below  by  a  tack  and  fhect.  They 
are  drawn  up  together,  or  trufied  up,  by  bunt-lines, 
clue  lines,  dd;  leech-lines,  te\  reef-tackles,//;  flab- 
lino,  ^  ;  and  fp'ling  lines.  As  the  bunt-lines  and  leech- 
lines  pals  on  the  other  (ide  of  the  fail,  they  arc  expref- 
fed  by  the  dotted  lirei  in  the  figure. 

Tlio  courfes,  topfails,  and  top-gallant  fails,  are 
■yilieelcd  about  the   mad,  fo  as  to  fuit  the  various  direc- 
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tions    of   the    wind     by    braces.     The    higher    dud- 
ding  fails,  and  in  general  all  the  ftay-fails,  are  drawn  "■ 
dov/n,  fo    as   to    be    furled,  or   taken    in,  by  down- 
hauls. 

Some  experienced  fail-makers  contend,  that  it  would 
be  of  much  advantage  if  many  of  the  fails  of  (liips  were 
made  ot  equal  magnitude  ;  in  which  cafe,  when  necedi- 
ty  required  it,  they  could  be  interchangeably  ufed.  For 
example,  as  the  mizen  top-lail  is  now  made  nearly  as 
large  as  the  main  top-gallant  fail,  it  would  be  eafy  to 
make  the  yards,  mads,  and  (liils,  fo  as  mutually  to  fuit 
each  other.  The  main  and  fore-top  fails  differ  about 
two  feet  at  head  and  foot,  and  from  one  to  three  feet 
in  depth.  Thefe  likewife  could  be  eahly  made  alike, 
and  in  (bme  cafes  they  are  fo.  The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  the  main  and  fore  top-gallant  fiiils,  and  of  the  mizen 
top-gallant  fail,  and  main  fore-royal.  The  main-fail 
and  tore-fail  might  alfo,  with  refped  to  their  head,  be 
made  alike  ;  but  as  the  former  has  a  gore  at  the  leech, 
and  a  larger  gore  at  the  foot  for  clearing  it  of  the  gal- 
lows, boats,  &c.  which  the  latter  has  not,  there  might 
be  more  difficulty  in  arranging  them.  The  difliculty, 
however,  appears  not  to  be  iniurmountable.  Thefe  al- 
terations, it  is  thought,  would  be  extremely  ufeful  in 
tlie  event  of  loling  lails  by  llrefs  of  weatlier.  Fewer 
fails  would  be  thus  necelfary,  lefs  room  would  be  requi- 
red to  dow  them,  and  there  would  be  lefs  danger  of  con- 
fufion  in  taking  them  out.  But  perhaps  the  utility  of 
theie  alterations  will  be  more  felt  in  the  merchant-fervice 
than  in  the  navy,  which  latter  has  always  a  large  (lore 
of  fpare  fails,  and  fufficient  room  to  dow  them  in  or- 
der. Thus,  too,  fpare  yards  and  mads  might  be  confi- 
deiably  reduced  in  number,  and  yet  any  cafual  damages 
more  eafily  repaired  at  fea.  Topmad  dudding  fails  are 
occafionally  fubdituted  for  awnings,  and  might,  by  a 
very  little  attention  in  planning  the  rigging  of  a  (hip, 
be  fo  contrived  as  to  anfwer  both  purpofes.  See  Ship- 
building. 

Sail  is  alfo  a  name  applied  to  any  veffel  beheld  at 
a  didance  under  fail. 

To  Jit  Sail,  is  to  unfurl  and  expand  the  fails  upon 
their  refpedlive  yards  and  days,  in  order  to  begin  the 
adlion  of  failing. 

To  Mate  S.iiLt  is  to  fpread  an  additional  quantity 
of  fail,  fo  as  to  increafe  the  fliip's  velocity. 

To  Jhorten  Sail,  is  to  reduce  or  take  in  part  of  the 
fails,  with  an  intention  to  diminifh  the  fhip's  velocity. 

To  Strike  Sail,  is  to  lower  (uddenly.  This  is 
particularly  ufed  in  fainting  or  doing  homage  to  a  {tx- 
perior  force,  or  to  one  whom  the  law  ot  nations  ac 
knov/ledges  as  fuperior  in  cert.iin  regions.  Thus  all 
foreign  velFels  ftiike  to  a  Eritifh  man  of  war  in  the 
Brililh  feas. 

SAILING,  the  movement  by  whicli  a  veffel  is 
wafted  .Tlong  the  furface  of  the  water,  by  the  aflion 
of  tlie  wind  upon  her  fails. 

When  a  (iiip  changes  her  date  of  red  into  that  of 
motion,  as  in  advancing  cut  a  harbour,  or  from  her 
ftation  at  anchor,  (he  acquires  her  motion  very  gra- 
dually, as  a  body  which  arrives  not  at  a  certain  velo- 
city till  after  an  infinite  repetition  of  the  adion  of  it* 
weight. 

The  fird  impreffion  of  the  wind  greatly  affefls  the 
velocity,  becaufe  the  relidance  of  the  water  might  de- 
llroy  it ;  fmce  the  velocity  being  but  fmall  at  fird,  th« 
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Siiil.  refiftance  of  tlie  water  which  depends  on  i:  will  be 
•''^''~*' very  feeble:  but  as  the  iliip  iiurcafes  her  motion, 
tlie  force  of  the  wind  oa  the  fails  will  be  diminifhed  ; 
whereas,  on  the  contraiy,  the  refiitance  of  the  wa- 
ter on  the  bow  will  iiccumulate  in  proportion  to 
the  veliicity  witii  which  the  veflel  advances.  Thus  the 
repetition  of  ilie  degrees  offeree,  which  the  adion  of 
the  fails  adds  to  the  motion  of  the  Ihip,  is  perpetually 
decrcafing  ;  wliilll,  on  the  contrary,  the  new  degrees 
added  to  the  effort  of  refiftance  on  tlie  bow  are  always 
augmenlinf .  The  vel  icity  is  then  accelerated  in  i)ro- 
portion  as  the  quantity  added  is  greater  than  that  which 
ii  fubtrafted  ;  but  when  the  two  powers  become  equal; 
when  the  imprelTiun  of  llie  wind  on  the  fails  has  loft  fo 
much  of  its  iurce,  as  only  to  ai5l  in  proportion  to  the 
oppofite  impulfe  of  refidance  on  the  bow,  the  Ihip  will 
then  acquire  n'>  additional  velocity,  but  continue  to  fail 
witli  a  ccnilant  uniform  raotitui.  The  great  weight  of 
the  fljip  may  indeed  prevent  lier  from  acquiring  her 
greatelt  velocity  ;  but  when  flie  has  attained  it,  (he  will 
iidvance  by  lier  own  intiinfic  m  tion,  wiihout  gaining 
any  new  degree  cf  velocity,  or  lelfening  what  Ihe  has 
acquired.  She  moves  then  by  her  own  proper  force 
iavacui,  without  being  afterw.irds  fubject  either  to  llie 
effort  of  the  wind  on  the  fails,  cr  to  the  refiftance  of 
the  water  on  the  bow.  If  at  any  time  the  impulfion  of 
the  water  on  the  bov/  (hould  deftroy  any  part  of  the  ve- 
locity, the  efFoit  of  the  wind  on  the  fails  will  revive  it, 
fo  that  the  motion  will  continue  the  fame.  It  muft, 
however,  be  obfcrved,  that  this  ftate  will  only  fubfift 
when  thcfe  two  powers  a>5l  upon  each  other  in  direft 
oppofition  ;  otherwije  they  will  mutually  deftrcy  one 
another.  The  whole  theory  of  v.orking  fljips  depends 
on  this  counter. action,  and  llie  pcrfeft  equality  which 
fbould  fubfill  between  the  elFurt  of  the  wind  and  the 
impulfion  of  the  warer. 

Tlie  effofl  of  failing  is  produced  by  a  judicious  ar- 
rangement of  the  fails  to  the  direftion  of  tlie  wind. 
Accordingly  the  various  modes  of  failing  are  derived 
from  the  ditferent  de^rccj  and  fituations  of  the  wind 
with  regard  to  the  courfe  of  the  velfcl.  See  S£am.«.n- 
SHir. 

To  illuftra'e  this  obfcrvation  by  examples,  the  plan 
of  a  number  ot  Urps  proceeding  on  various  courfes  are 
reprcfcnted  by  fi)r.  3.  v.  hich  exhibits  th.e  32  points  of 
the  cf>mpafs,  cf  whicli  C  is  the  centre  ;  tlie  direction 
ci  the  wind,  which  is  northerly,  being  expreffed  by  the 
iirrcw. 

It  has  been  obferved  in  the  article  Ctoit-HauliJ, 
that  a  lliip  in  thit  fituation  will  fail  nearly  wihin  fii 
points  of  the  wind.  Thus  the  fiiips  B  and  /  are  cl>fe- 
1. aided  ;  th:  former  being  on  the  larboard  tack,  ftcer- 
ing  E.  N-  E.  and  the  latter  on  the  ftarboard  tack,  jail- 
ing W.  N.  W.  «i:h  their  yards  ah  braced  obliquely,  as 
luitable  to  that  manner  of  fa  ling.  The  line  of  battle 
on  the  l.irboard  tack  would  accordirgly  be  exprclTed  by 
CB,  and  on  the  ftarbnard  by  C_y. 

V.'hrn  a  fhip  is  neither  cljfe-hauled,  nor  fleering 
afore  the  wind,  fiie  is  in  general  faid  to  be  failing  large. 
The  relation  of  die  wind  to  her  couife  is  precifely  de- 
termined by  the  number  of  points  between  the  latter 
and  t!ie  courfe  clofe-haulcd.  Thus  the  Ihips  c  and  x 
have  the  wind  one  point  largi,  the  fornur  fleering 
E.  i  N.  and  ti;e  latter  W.  b  N.     The  yards  rs.iiain  al- 


moft  in  the  fame  pofition  as  in  B  and^;  the  bowlines 
and  fiieets  of  the  fails  being  only  a  little  flackened.  ' 

The  Ihips  d  and  u  have  the  wind  two  points  large, 
the  one  fleering  eaft  and  the  other  weft.  In  this  man- 
ner of  failing,  however,  the  wind  is  more  particularly 
faid  to  be  upon  the  beam,  as  being  at  riglit  angles 
with  the  keel,  and  coinciding  with  the  pofition  of  the 
(hip's  beams.  The  yards  are  now  isore  acrofs  the  fhip, 
the  bowlines  are  caft  off,  and  the  fncets  more  rel  ixed  ; 
fo  that  the  effort  of  the  wind  being  applied  nearer  to 
the  line  of  the  (hip's  courfe,  Tier  velocity  is  greatly 
augmented. 

In  e  and  /  the  (hips  have  the  wind  three  points  large, 
or  one  point  abaft  the  beam,  the  courfe  of  the  fonuer 
being  E.  L  S.  and  that  cf  the  latter  W.  I  S.  The  (beets 
are  (till  more  flowing,  the  angle  which  the  yards  make 
with  the  keel  further  diminifhed,  and  the  courfe  accele- 
rated inpropoition. 

The  (hips /and/,  the  firft  of  which  fleers  E.  S.  E. 
ar.d  the  iecond  \V.  S.  W.  have  the  wind  fcur  points 
large,  or  two  points  abaft  the  beam.  In^  and  r  the 
wind  is  five  points  larj;e,  or  three  points  ahnft  the 
beam,  the  former  fail  ng  S.  E.  iE.  and  the  latter 
S.  W.  b  W.  In  both  thefe  fituaticms  the  fheets  are  fllll 
farther  flackened,  and  the  yards  laid  yet  mere  athwart 
the  fhip's  length,  in  proportion  as  the  wind  approaches 
the  quarter. 

The  fhips  h  and  q,  fleering  S.  E,  and  S.  W.  have 
the  wind  fix  points  large,  or  more  properly  on  the  quar- 
ter ;  which  is  confidered  as  the  moft  favourable  manner 
of  failing,  becaufe  all  the  fails  co-operate  to  increafc 
the  (hip's  velocity  :  whereas,  when  the  wind  is  right 
aft,  as  in  the  fhip  m,  it  is  evident  that  the  wind  in  its 
paffage  to  the  foremoft  fails  will  be  ir-tercepttd  by 
thofe  which  are  farther  aft.  When  the  wind  is  on  tlie 
quarter,  the  fore-tack  is  brought  to  the  cat-head  ;  and 
the  main-tack  being  caft  off,  the  weather-clue  of  the 
main-fail  is  hoil^ed  up  to  the  yard,  in  order  to  let  tlie 
wind  pafs  freely  to  the  fore-fail ;  and  the  yards  are  dif- 
pofed  fa  as  to  make  an  angle  of  about  two  points,  cr 
Dearly  22'-%  wiih  the  keel. 

The  (hips  /  and  p,  oi  which  the  former  fails  S.  E.  b  S. 
and  the  latter  y.W.  iS  are  faid  to  have  the  w'nd 
three  points  on  tlie  larboard  or  ftarboard  quarter  :  and 
thofe  exprelfid  by  L  and  0,  two  points  ;  as  fleering  S.S.E. 
and  S.S.VV.  in  both  which  pofitions  the  yards  make 
nearly  an  angle  of  16°,  or  about  a  point  and  an  half, 
with  llis  fiiip's  length. 

Wlien  tiie  wind  is  one  point  on  the  quarter,  as  in  the 
fhips  /  and  ;;,  whofc  couifes  are  S.  i  E.  and  S.  ^W. 
the  fituation  of  the  yards  and  iiails  is  very  little  diffe- 
rent from  the  laft  mentioned  ;  the  angle  which  they 
make  with  the  keel  being  fomewhat  lefs  than  a  point, 
and  the  flay  fails  being  rendered  of  very  little  fervice. 
The  !hip  m  fails  right  afore  the  wind,  or  with  the  wiijd 
right  aft.  In  this  pofition  the  yards  arc  laid  at  right 
angles  with  the  (h^p's  length  :  the  ftay-fails  being  en- 
tirely iifelefs,  are  hauled  down  ;  and  the  main-fail  is 
drawn  up  in  the  brails,  tliat  the  fore-fail  may  operate  ; 
a  mcafure  whicli  confidcrably  facilitates  the  (teerage, 
or  effort  of  the  helm.  As  the  wind  is  then  intercepted 
by  the  main-top  (ail  and  main  topgallant-fail,  in  iis 
paffage  to  the  fore-top-fail  and  fore-top-gallant-fail, 
diefe  latter  are  by  confequeuce  entirely  becalmed  ;  ar.d 
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might  therefore  be  furled,  to  prevent  their  being  fretted 
by  Happing  againft  the  mart,  but  that  tlieir  eflort  con- 
,  tributes  greatly  to  prevent  the  fhip  from  broaching-to, 
when  {he  deviates  from  her  courle  to  the  right  or  kit 
thereof.  .      j- 

Thus  all  the  different  methods  of  failing  may  be  di- 
vided into  four,  viz.  clol'ehauled,  large,  quartering, 
and  afore  the  wind  ;  all  v.-hich  relate  to  the  direaioii 
of  the  wind  with  regard  to  the  Ihip's  courfe,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  fails. 

Sailing  alio  implies  a  particular  mode  of  naviga- 
tion, formed  on  the  principles,  and  regulated  by  the 
laws,  of  trigonometry.  Hence  we  fay,  Plain  Siiling, 
Mercator's,"Middle-latitude,  Parallel,  and  Great-circle 
Sailing.     See  the  article  Navigation, 

SAIL-MAKING,  the  art  of  making  fails.  See  Sail 
and  Ship-building. 

SAILOR,  the  fame  with  Mariner,  and  Seaman. 

SAINT,  means  a  perfon  eminent  for  piety  and  vir- 
tue, and  is  generally  applied  by  us  to  the  apoftles  and 
other  holy  perfons  mentioned  in  Scripture.  But  the 
Romanifts  make  its  application  much  more  extenlive. 
Under  the  word  Canonization  we  have  already  faid 
fomething  on  their  pradice  of  creating  faints.  Our 
readers,  however,  will  not,  we  traft,  be  difpleafed  with 
the  following  more  enlarged  account,  which  they  them- 
felves  give  of  the  matter.  The  canonization  of  faints, 
then,  they  tell  us,  is  the  enrolment  of  any  perfon  in 
the  canon  or  catalogue  of  thofe  who  are  aWsd  faints  ; 
or,  it  is  a  judgment  and  fentence  of  the  church,  by 
which  it  is  declared,  that  a  deceafed  perfon  was  emi- 
nent for  fanflity  during  his  lifetime,  and  efpecially  to- 
wards tlie  end  of  it ;  and  that  confequently  he  mud 
now  be  in  glory  with  God,  and  deferves  to  be  honour, 
ed  by  the  church  on  earth  with  that  veneration  which 
Ihe  is  wont  to  pay  to  the  bleffed  in  heaven. 

The  difcipline  with  regard  to  this  matter  has  varied. 
It  would  feem  that  in  the  fi;lt  ages  every  bilhop  in  his 
own  diocefe  was  wont  to  declare  what  perfons  were  to 
be  honoured  as  feints  by  his  people.  Hence  St  Cy- 
pri;m,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  B.  3. 
ep.  6.  requires  that  he  be  informed  of  thofe  who  fhould 
die  in  prifon  for  the  faith,  that  fo  he  might  make  men- 
tion of  them  in  the  holy  facrifice  with  the  martyrs, 
and  might  honour  them  afterwards  on  the  anniverfary 
day  of  their  happy  death.  This  veneration  continued 
fometimes  to  be  confined  to  one  country  ;  but  fome- 
times  it  extended  to  dilfant  provinces,  and  even  became 
univerfnl  all  over  the  church.  It  was  thus  that  St  Lau- 
rence, St  Ambrofe,  St  Auguftine,  St  B^Wil,  and  many 
others,  appear  to  have  been  canonized  by  cuftom  and 
univerfal  perfuafion.  In  thofe  ages  none  were  reckon- 
ed faints  but  the  apoftles,  the  martyrs,  and  very  enii- 
reilt  confeflors,  whufe  fan>5tity  was  notorious  every- 
vhsre. 

Afterwards  it  appears  that  canonizations  were  wont 
to  be  performed  in  piovincial  fynods  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  metr  ipolitan.  It  was  thus  that  St  Ifidore 
of  Seville  was  canonized  in  the  7th  century,  by  the 
8th  council  of  Toledo,  14  years  after  his  death.  This 
liianner  of  canonization  continued  occafionally  down  to 
the  1 2th  century.  l'l)e  laft  inflance  of  a  i'aint  canoni- 
zed in  tiiat  way,  is  tliat  of  St  Walter  abbot  of  Pon- 
toife,  who  was  declared  a  faint  by  the  archbilhop  of 
,  Kouen  in  the  year  1153. 


In  the  1 2th  century,  in  order  to  prevent  miftakes 
in  fo  dthcate  a  matter,  Pope  Alexander  III.  judged  ^ 
it  proper  to  referve  this  declaration  to  the  lioly 
fee  ol  Rome  exclulively  ;  and  decreed  that  no  one 
fhould  for  the  future  be  honoured  by  the  church  as 
a  faint  without  the  exprefs  approbation  of  the 
pope. 

Since  that  time,  the  canonization  of  faints  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  form  of  a  procel^;  and  there  is 
at  Rome  a  congregation  of  cardinals,  called  the  congre- 
gation of  holy  riles,  who  are  aflilled  by  feveral  divines  un- 
der the  name  oi  confultors,  who  examine  fuch  matteis, 
and  prep.tre  them  for  the  decilion  of  his  holinefs.  When 
therefore  any  potentate,  province,  city,  or  religious  bo- 
dy, think  fit,  they  apply  to  the  pope  ibr  the  canoniza- 
tion of  any  perlun. 

The  firit  juridical  ftep  in  this  bufinefs  muft  be  taken 
by  the  bilhop  in  whofe  diocefe  the  perfon  for  whom 
the  application  is  made  had  lived  and  died,  who  by  his 
own  authority  calls  witneifes  to  atteftthe  opinion  of  the 
holinefs,  the  virtues,  and  miracles,  of  the  perfon  in  quef- 
tion.  When  die  decealed  has  refided  in  different  dio- 
cefes,  it  may  be  neceffary  that  different  bifhops  take 
fuch  depofitions  ;  the  originals  of  t\  hich  are  preferved 
in  the  archives  ot  their  relpedive  churches,  and  authen- 
tic copies  fealed  up  are  fent  to  Rome  by  a  fpecial  mef- 
fenger,  wiieie  they  are  depofued  with  the  congregation 
of  rites,  and  where  they  muft  remain  for  the  fpace  of 
ten  years  without  being  opened.  They  are  then  open- 
ed, and  maturely  examined  by  the  congregation,  and 
with  their  advice  the  pope  allows  the  cauie  to  go  on 
or  not  as  he  thinks  proper.  The  folicitors  for  the  ca- 
nonization are  then  referred  by  his  holinefs  to  the  faid 
congregation,  which,  with  his  authority,  gives  a  com- 
miiiion  to  one  or  more  bilhops,  or  other  refpeitable 
perfons,  to  examine,  on  the  fpot  and  in  the  places  where 
the  perfun  in  queftion  has  lived  and  died,  into  his  cha- 
radler  and  whole  behaviour.  Thefe  commilConers  fum- 
mon  witneifes,  take  depofitions,  and  c  lleftletters  and 
other  writings  of  the  venerable  man,  and  get  all  the 
intelligence  they  can  concerning  him,  and  the  opinion 
generally  entertained  of  him.  Tlie  report  of  thefe 
commiUloners  is  confidered  attentively  and  at  length  by 
the  congregation,  and  every  part  of  it  difculfed  by  the 
coni'ultors,  when  the  congregation  determines  whether 
or  not  they  can  permit  the  procefs  to  go  on.  It  it  be 
allowed  to  proceed,  a  cardinal,  who  is  called /9;ic«/,  un- 
dertakes to  be  the  principal  agent  in  that  affair.  The 
firft  queftion  then  that  comes  to  be  examined  is,  whe- 
ther or  not  the  perfon  propofed  for  canonization  can  be 
proved  to  have  been  in  an  eminent  degree  endued  with 
the  moral  virtues  of  prudence,  juftice,  fortitude,  and 
temperance  ;  and  with  the  theological  virtues  of  faith, 
hope,  and  charity  ?  All  this  is  can va (fed  with  great  de- 
liboration;  and  there  is  adillinguiihed  ecclefialtic  called 
ihe.  ftromolcr  of  the  holy  faith,  who  is  fworn  to  make  all 
realonable  objeiTtions  to  the  proofs  that  are  adduced  in 
favour  of  the  canonization.  If  the  deciiinn  be  favour- 
able, then  the  proofs  of  miracles  done  to  fhow  ihefanc- 
tity  of  the  perfon  in  queftion  are  permitted  to  be 
brought  forward;  when  two  miracles  mull  be  verified 
to  the  fatisfaflion  of  the  congregation,  both  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  fadls,  and  as  their  having  been  truly 
above  the  power  of  nature.  If  the  decilion  on  this 
comes  out  likewife  favourable,  then  the  whcle  is  laid 
2  before 
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before  the  pope  and  what  divines  he  choofes  (a).  Pub- 
'  he  prayer  and  fafting  are  likewife  prefciibed,  in  order 
to  obtain  light  and  dircflion  from  heaven.  After  all 
this  long  procedure,  when  the  pope  is  refolved  to  give 
his  approbation,  he  iflucs  n.  bull,  fird  of  leatificalion,  hj 
v'hich  the  perfon  is  declared  blejfecl,  and  afterwards  ano- 
ther of  fandijication,  by  which  the  name  of  faint  is  gi- 
ven him.  Thefc  bulls  are  publilhed  in  St  Peter's  church 
with  very  great  folemnity. 

A  perfon  remarkable  for  holinefs  of  life,  even  before 
he  is  canonized,  may  be  venerated  asfuch  by  thofe  who 
are  perfuaded  of  his  eminent  virtue,  and  his  prayers 
may  be  implored :  but  all  this  mud  reft  on  private  opi- 
nion. After  his  canonization,  his  name  is  inferted  in 
the  Martyrology,  or  catalogue  of  faints,  of  which  tlie 
refpeiflive  portion  is  read  every  day  in  the  choir  at  the 
divine  office.  A  day  is  alfo  appointed  for  a  yearly 
commemoration  of  him.  His  name  may  be  mentioned 
in  the  public  church  fervice,  and  his  intercelfion  with 
God  befought.  His  relics  may  be  enflirined  :  he  may 
be  painted  with  rays  of  glory,  and  altars  and  churches 
may  be  dedicated  to  God  in  honour  of  him,  and  in 
llianklgiving  to  the  divine  goodnefs  for  tlie  bleflings 
beftowed  on  him  in  life,  and  for  the  glory  to  which  he 
is  raifed  in  heaven. 

The  affair  of  a  canonization  is  neceflTarily  very  ex- 
penfive,  becaufe  fo  many  perfuns  muft  be  employed 
about  it ;  10  many  journeys  muft  be  made  ;  fo  many 
writings  for  and  againft  it  muft  be  drawn  out.  The 
expence  altogether  amounts  to  about  25,000  Roman 
crowns,  or  L.  6000  Sterling.  But  it  is  generally  con- 
trived to  canonize  two  or  three  at  a  time,  by  which 
nie.ins  the  particular  expence  of  each  is  very  much  lef- 
fened,  the  lolemnity  being  cummon. 

Ic  often  happens  that  the  folicitors  for  a  canoniza- 
tion are  unfuccel'sful.  Thus  the  Jefuits,  even  when 
their  intereft  at  Rome  was  greateft,  could  not  obtain 
tlie  canonization  of  Bellarmine  ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  objection  is  faid  to  have  been,  his  having  de- 
fended the  ii  direift  power  of  the  pope  over  Chriftian 
princes  even  in  temporals. 

Several  authors  have  written  on  canonization,  and 
particularly  Profper  Lambertim,  afterwards  pope  under 
the  name  of  Benedict  XIV.  who  had  held  the  ofticc  of 
fromotir  of  the  fail!)  for  many  years.  He  publilhed  on  it  a 
large  work  in  feveral  volumes,  in  folio,  of  which  there  is 
an  abridgment  in  Frencli.  In  this  learned  performance 
there  is  a  full  hiftory  of  the  canonizati'm  of  faints  in 
general,  and  of  all  the  particular  procelfes  of  that  kind 
that  are  on  record :  an  account  is  given  ot  the  manner 
of  proceeding  in  thefe  extraordinary  trials  ;  and  it  is 
fhown,  that,  belldes  the  aflil^anee  of  Providence,  which 
is  implored  and  expcded  in  what  is  fo  much  conncdlcd 
with  religion,  all  prudent  human  means  are  made  ufe  of, 
in  order  to  avoid  miftakes,  and  to  obtain  all  the  evi- 
dence of  which  the  matter  is  fufceptible,  and  which  muft 
appear  more  than  fufficient  to  every  impartial  judge.  See 
Pope,  Popeky,  &c. 

SAiNT-Foin,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  the  hedyfarum. 
See  HtDvsARUM  ;  and  Agriculture,  n'^  180. 


Saint  Januarius's  Blood.     See  Chemistry,  n°  800. 

SAINTES,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of 
France.  It  is  the  capital  of  Saintonge,  and  before  the 
revolution  was  a  bidiop's  fee.  It  contained  likewife  fe- 
veral convents,  a  Jefuits  college,  and  an  abbey  remark- 
able for  its  fteeple,  built  with  Imall  ftones,  which  admits 
the  light.  It  is  feated  on  an  emiience,  37  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Rochelle,  and  262  fouth  fouth-weft  of  Paris. 
W.  Long.  o.  34.  N.  Lat.  45.  45.  The  caftle  is  feated 
on  a  rock,  and  is  reckoned  impregnable. 

This  city  was  a  Roman  colony  ;  and  thofe  conque- 
rors of  the  earth,  whopolilhed  the  nations  they  fubdued, 
have  left  behind  them  the  traces  of  their  magnificence. 
In  a  hollow  valley  between  two  mountains,  and  almoft 
adjoining  to  one  of  the  fuburbs,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
amphitheatre.  Though  now  in  the  laft  ftage  of  decay, 
its  appearance  is  auguft  and  venerable.  Infome  parts, 
fc.irce  any  of  the  arches  are  to  be  feen  ;  but  the  eaft 
end  is  ftill  in  a  great  degree  of  prefervatiun.  From  its 
fituation  in  a  valley,  and  from  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduifl 
which  conveyed  water  to  the  town  from  near  three 
leagues  diftance,  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  Naumachias 
were  reprefented  in  it  j  hut  this  amounts  only  to  conjec- 
ture. A  triumphal  arch,  on  which  is  an  infcription  in 
Roman  letters,  merits  likewife  attention.  It  was  erefl- 
ed  to  Germanicus,  on  the  news  of  his  death,  fo  univer- 
fally  lamented  throughout  the  empire.  The  river  Cha- 
rente  furrounds  this  city,  as  the  Severne  does  that  of 
Shrewftjury,  defcribing  the  form  of  a  horfe-lhce. 

Except  the  remains  of  Roman  grandeur  yet  vifible 
at  Saintes,  the  place  contains  very  little  to  detain  or 
amufe  a  traveller.  It  is  built  with  great  irregularity  ; 
the  ftreets  are  narrow  and  winding,  the  houfes  mean, 
and  almoft  all  of  them  are  fome  centuries  old.  The  ca- 
thedral has  been  repeatedly  defaced  and  deftroyed  by 
Normans  and  Huguenots,  who  made  war  alike  on  every 
monument  of  art  or  piety.  One  tower  only  efcaped 
tlieir  rage,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  built  as  early  as 
the  year  800  by  Charlemagne.  It  is  of  an  enormous 
magnitude,  both  as  to  height  and  circumference.  Thefe 
circumrtances  have  probably  conduced  more  to  its  pre- 
fervation  during  the  fury  of  war,  tlian  any  veneration 
for  the  memory  of  its  founder,  or  for  the  fandity  of 
its  inftitution. 

SAINTONGE,  a  province  of  France,  bounded  on 
the  eaft  by  Angrumois  and  Perigord,  on  the  north  by 
Poitou  and  the  territory  of  Aunis,  on  the  weft  by  the 
ocean,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Bourdelois,  and  Giron, 
about  62  miles  in  length  and  30  in  breadth.  The  ri- 
ver Charente  runs  through  the  middle  of  it,  and  renders 
it  one  of  the  fineft  and  moft  fertile  provinces  in  France, 
abounding  in  all  forts  of  corn  and  fruits  ;  and  they  make 
the  beft  fait  here  in  Europe. 

The  SAINTS,  three  leagues  diftant  from  Guada- 
loupe,  are  two  very  fmall  iflands,  which,  witli  another  yet 
fmaller,  form  a  triangle,  and  have  a  tolerable  harb  ur. 
Thirty  Frenchmen  were  fent  thither  in  1648.  but 
were  foon  driven  away  by  an  exceflive  drought,  which 
dried  up  their  only  fpring  before  they  had  time  to  make 
any  refervoirs.     A  fecond  attempt  was  made  in  1652, 

and 


(a)  His  holinefs  generally  appontb  three  conliftories  ;  in  the  lirii  of  which  the  cardin  ils  only  allilt,  and  give 
their  opinion;  in  the  fecond,  a  preacher  pronounces  a  fpcech  in  praife  of  the  candidate  before  a  numerous  audi- 
ence; to  the  third,  not  only  the  cardinals,  but  all  the  bilhops  who  arc  at  Rome,  ureinvitedj  and  all  of  them  givt 
itcic  vote  by  word  of  mouths 
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and  lading  plantations  were  eftablifted,  wliich  now 
yieU  50,000  vxight  of  cuffee,  and  100,000  of  cot- 
ton. 

SAKRADAWENDRA  is  the  name  of  one  ot  the 
Ceylonele  deities,  who  commands  and  governs  all  the 
rell,  and  formerly  aafwered  the  prayers  of  his  worfliip- 
pers  ;  but  according  to  the  fabulous  account  which  is 
"iven  of  him,  the  •:;olden  chair,  on  which  he  fat,  and 
fhe  loot  of  which  was  made  of  wax,  that  was  foitened 
by  their  prayers  and  tears,  and  funk  downward,  fo  that 
hecoulJ  take  notice  of  their  requells  and  relieve  them, 
being  difpofed  of  among  the  poor,  they  no  longer  de- 
rive any  benefit  from  him,  or  pay  him  any  reverence. 
See  BuDUN. 

SAL.     See  Salt, 

S.iL  jlkmLroth.     See  Chemistry,  \\°  1047. 

Native  S-U  j1ii!7mmac.  This  ialt,  according  to  Mon- 
gou,  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  an  effl'  refcence  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  or  adhering  in  powder  to  rocks. 
Sometimes,  as  in  Perfia  and  the  conntry  of  the  Kal- 
mucks, it  is  found  as  hard  as  ftonc.  Ic  is  met  with  of 
different  colours,  as  grey,  black,  green,  and  red,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  volcanoes,  in  the  caverns  or  grottoes  of 
Puzzuoli,  and  in  the  mineral  lakes  of  Tufcany,  as  well 
as  in  fome  mountains  of  Tartary  and  Thibet.  At  Sol- 
faterra,  near  Naples,  it  is  found  in  the  crevices,  of  a 
yellowifh  colour,  like  common  fal-ammoniac  more  than 
once  fublimed.  For  common  fal-ammoniac,  fee  Che- 
mi  sTRY-/«(/t'.v  at  Ammoniac  and  Ammmtacal  Salt. 

Sal,  Fixed.     See  Chemistry  n°  1016. 

Sal,  Glauber's  fecret.  See  CHEMisTRY-Zir/fx  at 
Glauber. 

Sal  Nitrous.     See  Chemistry,  n°  292,  &c. 

Sal  Vegetable.    See  CnEMisTRY-Zm/cK  at  Salts,  Sec. 

Sal  Volatile.      See  Chemistry-Zw/ijv  at  Volatile. 

Sal  Dige/!ivus,SyW\\.  See  Chemistry,  n''  379,  421, 

794- 

Sal  Diureticus.     See  Chemistry,  n°  868. 

Sal  Microcofmicus.  See  Chemistry,  n°  606.  and 
905. 

Sal  PruneJh.     See  Chemistry,  n°  744. 

Sal  Sedativus.      See  CHT.yinTRY-Index  zt  Borax. 

Sal  Volatile  Oleofum.     See  Chemistry,  n'' 1036. 

SALADIN,  a  famous  fultan  of  Egypt,  equally  re- 
nowned as  a  warrior  and  legiilator.  He  fupported  him- 
felf  by  his  valour,  and  the  influence  of  his  amiable  cha- 
rafler,  againft'the  united  efforts  of  the  chief  Chriftian 
potentates  of  Europe,  who  carried  on  the  motl  unjuft 
wars  againfl  him,  under  the  filfe  appellation  of  Hoy 
IVars.     See  under  the  articles  Egypt  and  Croisade. 

SALAMANCA,  an  ancient,  large,  rich,  and  popu- 
lous city  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  tltuated  on 
the  river  Tormes,  about  75  miles  weft  from  Madrid. 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  Teucer  the  fon  of 
Telamnn,  who  called  it  Salamis  or  Salmantica,  in  me- 
mory cf  the  ancient  Salamis.  Here  is  an  univerdty,  the 
greated  in  Spain,  and  perhqis  inferior  to  none  in  the 
who'c  world,  in  refpe^fl  at  leall  to  its  revenues,  build- 
ings, number  cf  fcholars,  and  mailers.  Here  are  alio 
many  grand  and  niagniflcent  palaces,  fcjuares,  convents, 
churches,  colleges,  cliapcls,  and  hofpitals.  The  bifhop 
of  this  country  is  lulfragan  to  the  archbi(hop|  of  Com- 
podella,  and  has  a  yeaily  revenue  of  1000  ducats.  A 
Roman  way  leads  from  hence  to  Merida  and  Seville, 
and  there  ii  an  old  Roman  bridge  over  the  river.    Of 


the  colleges  in  die  univerfity,  four  are  appropriated  to 
young  men  of  quality  ;  and  near  it  is  an  infiimary  for 
poor  lick  fcholais.     W.  Long.  6.  10.  N.  Lat.  41.  o. 

SALAMANDER,  in  zoology.     See  Lacerta. 

SAI>AMIS,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  fituatcd 
in  E.  Long.  34.  o.  N.  Lat.  37.  32. — It  was  famous  in 
antiquity  for  a  bjttle  between  the  Greek  and  Pirlian 
fleets.  In  the  council  of  war  held  am.ong  the  Perfians  on 
this  occall^^n,  all  the  commanders  were  for  engaging, 
becaufe  they  knew  this  advice  to  be  moll  agreeable 
to  the  king's  inclinations.  Queen  Artemilia  was  the  only 
perfon  who  oppnfed  this  relolution.  She  was  queen  of 
Halicarncifflis  ;  and  followed  Xerxes  in  this  war  with 
five  fliips,  the  belf  (.quipped  of  any  in  the  ile:;t,  except 
thofe  of  the  Sidnnians.  This  princefs  didinguifhed  her- 
fclf  on  all  occafions  by  her  iingular  courage,  and  dill 
more  by  her  prudence  and  conduct.  She  repreienteJ,  in 
the  council  of  war  we  are  fpeaking  of,  the  dangerous 
confequences  cf  engaging  a  people  that  were  far  more 
expert  in  maritime  affairs  than  the  Perlians ;  alleging, 
that  the  lofs  of  a  battle  at  fea  would  be  attended  with 
the  ruin  of  their  army  ;  whereas,  by  fpinning  out  the 
war,  and  advancing  into  the  heart  of  Greece,  they 
would  create  jealoulies  and  divifions  among  their  ene- 
mies, who  would  lep.irate  from  one  another,  in  order  to 
defend  each  of  them  their  own  country  ;  and  that  the 
king,  might,  almod  without  ffriking  a  blow,  makehim- 
fclf  maderot  Greece.  This  advice, though  very  prudent, 
was  not  followed,  but  an  engagement  unanimoully 
refolved  upon.  Xerxes,  in  order  to  encourage  his  men 
by  his  prcknce,  caufed  a  throne  to  be  eieil-d  on  the 
top  of  an  eminence,  whence  he  might  f.ilely  behold 
what  ever  happened  ;  having  feveral  fcribes  about  him, 
to  write  down  the  names  ot  fuch  as  fhould  fignalize 
themfelves  againd  the  enemy.  The  approach  of  the 
Perlian  fleet,  with  the  news  that  a  llrong  detachment 
from  the  army  was  marching  againd  Cleombrotus,  who 
defended  tl:e  idhmus,  druck  fuch  a  terror  into  the  Pe- 
loponnefians,  that  they  could  not  by  any  intreaties  be 
prevailed  upon  to  day  any  longer  at  Salamis.  Being 
therefore  determined  to  put  to  fea,  and  fail  to  the  idh- 
mus, Themidocles  privately  difpatched  a  trudy  friend 
to  the  Perfian  commanders,  informing  them  of  the  in- 
tended flight ;  and  exhorting  them  to  fend  part  of  their 
fleet  round  the  ifland,  in  order  to  prevent  their  efcape. 
The  fame  meflenger  affured  Xerxes,  that  Themidocles, 
who  had  fenthim  that  advice,  deligned  to  join  the  Per- 
fians,  as  foon  as  the  battle  began,  with  all  the  Athenian 
fliips.  The  king  giving  credit  to  all  he  faid,  immediate- 
ly caufed  a  drong  fquaJron  to  fail  round  the  ifland  in 
the  night  in  order  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  flight.  Early 
next  morning,  as  the  Peloponnefians  were  preparing  to 
fet  fail,  they  found  themfelves  encompaffid  on  all  fldes 
by  the  Perlian  fleet ;  and  were  againd  their  will  obliged 
to  remain  in  the  flraits  of  Salamis  and  expofc  themfelves 
to  the  fame  dangers  with  their  allies.  The  Grecian 
fleet  conlilled  of  380  fail,  that  of  the  Perfians  of  2000 
and  upwards.  Themidocles  avoided  the  engagement  till 
a  certain  wind,  which  rofe  regularly  every  day  at  the 
fame  time,  and  which  was  entirely  contrary  to  the  ene- 
my, began  to  blow.  As  foon  as  he  found  himfelf  fa- 
voured by  this  wind,  he  gave  the  fignal  for  battle.  The 
Perfians,  knowing  that  they  fought  under  their  king's 
eye,  advanced  with  great  refolution ;  but  the  wind 
blowing  direiflly  in  their  faces,  and  the  largencfs  and 
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SaUmN,  number  of  their  fliips  embarraffiiig  them  m  a  place  fo 
Salary.  (Irait  and  narrow,  their  courage  fion  abated  ;  which  the 
Greeks  obferving,  uleJ  I'uch  efforts,  that  in  a  (horl  time 
breaking  into  tlie  Perfian  fleet,  ihey  entirely  difordercd 
them  ;  fome  flying  towards  ihalarus,  where  tlieir  army 
lay  encamped  ;  others  fjving  thtmfelves  in  the  harbours 
of  the  neiglibouring  iflands.  The  lonians  were  the  Hrft 
that  betook  themfelves  to  flight  But  queen  Artemllia 
diftinguifhed  herfelf  above  all  the  rert,  her  Ihips  being 
the  laft  that  fled  :  which  Xerxes  obferving,  cried  out 
tliat  the  men  behaved  like  women,  and  the  women  with 
the  courage  and  intrepidity  of  men.  The  Athenians 
were  fo  incenfed  againll  her,  that  they  offered  a  reward 
of  10,000  drachmas  to  any  one  that  fliould  take  her 
alive  :  but  flie,  in  fpite  of  all  their  effors,  got  clear  of 
the  lliips  that  purfued  her,  and  arrived  fife  on  the  coaft 
of  Afia.  In  this  engagement,  which  was  one  of  the 
moft  memorable  actions  we  find  recorded  in  hiftory,  the 
Grecians loli  40  fliips;  and  the  Perfians  200,  belides  a 
great  many  more  tjiat  were  taken,  with  all  the  men  and 
ammunition  they  carried. 

The  ifland  of  Salamis  is  of  a  very  irregular  fliape  ;  it 
was  reckoned  70  or  So  fladia,  /'.  i.  8  or  10  miles  long, 
reaching  well  ward  as  far  as  the  mountains  called  Kerata 
or  The  Horns.  Paufanias  informs  us,  that  on  one  fide 
of  this  ifland  flood  in  his  time  a  temple  of  Diana,  and 
on  the  other  a  trophy  for  a  viiflory  obtained  by  Themif- 
tocles,  together  with  the  temple  of  Cychreus,  the  fite 
of  which  is  now  tliought  to  be  occupied  by  the  church 
of  St.  Nicholas. 

The  city  of  Salamis  was  demollflied  by  the  Atheni- 
ans, becaufe  in  the  war  with  Caflander  it  furrendered 
to  the  Macedonians,  from  dil'affeiftion.  In  the  fecond 
century,  when  it  was  vifitad  by  Paufanias,  fome  ruins  of 
the  Agora  or  market-place  remained,  with  a  temple  and 
image  of  Ajax  ;  and  not  far  from  the  port  was  (hown  a 
ftone,  on  which,  tliey  related,  Telamon  fat  to  view 
the  Salaminian  fhips  on  their  departure  to  join  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  at  Aulis.  The  walls  may  llill  be  traced,  and 
it  has  been  conjedured  were  about  four  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. The  level  fpace  w  ithin  them  was  now  co- 
vered with  green  corn.  The  port  is  chok«d  with  mud, 
and  was  partly  dry.  Among  the  fcattered  marbles  are 
fume  with  infcriptions.  One  is  ot  great  antiquity,  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  the  Ionic  alphabet.  On  ano- 
ther, near  the  port,  the  name  of  Solon  occurs.  This 
renowned  lawgiver  was  a  native  of  Salamis,  and  a  fta- 
tue  of  him  was  erefted  in  the  market-place,  with  one 
hand  covered  by  his  vefl,  the  modetl  attitude  in  which 
he  was  accuftomed  to  addret's  tlie  people  cf  Athens. 
An  infcription  on  black  marble  was  alio  copied  in  1676 
mear  the  ruin  of  a  temple,  probably  that  of  .•jax.  The 
ifland  of  Salamis  is  now  inhabited  by  a  few  Albanians, 
who  till  the  ground.  Their  village  is  called  Ampclahi, 
"  the  Vineyard,"  and  is  at  a  diRance  from  the  port, 
{landing  more  inland.  In  the  church  are  marble  frag- 
ments and  fome  infcriptions. 

SALARY,  a  recompenfe  or  conflderation  made  to 
a  perfon  for  his  pains  and  induftry  in  another  man's 
bufmefs.  The  word  is  uled  in  the  llatute  23  Edw.  III. 
cap.  I.  Salarium  at  firff  flgniticd  the  rents  or  profits  of 
a  fale,  hall,  or  houfi:  (and  in  Gafcolgne  they  now  call 
the  feats  of  the  gentry  ya/aV,  as  we  do  halls);  but  al"- 
tcrwards  it  was  taken  for  any  wages,  ftipeiid,  or  annual 
allowance. 
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SALACIA,  in  boUny  ;  a  genius  of  the  trig)nia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  quinquefid  ;  the  corolla  quiqucpeulous  ;  the 
an'.herx  fitting  en  the  top  of  the  germ. 

SALE,  is  the  exchange  of  a  commodity  for  nionev  ; 
barter,  or  permutation,  is  the  exchange  of  one  commo- 
dity for  another.  When  the  bargain'is  concludecf,  an 
obligation  is  contrailed  by  the  buyer  to  pay  tlie  value, 
and  by  the  feller  to  deliver  the  commodity,  at  the  time 
and  place  agreed  on,  or  immediately,  if  no  time  be  fpe- 
citied. 

In  this,  as  well  as  other  mercantile  contrafts,  the  fafe- 
ty  of  commerce  requires  tlie  utmoft  good  faith  and  vera- 
city. Therefore,  although,  by  the  laws  of  England,  a 
fale,  above  the  value  of  lol.  be  not  binding,  uniefs  car- 
i>ell  be  paid,  or  the  bargain  confirmed  by  writing,  a  mer- 
chant would  lol'e  all  credit  who  refufed  to  perform  his 
agreement,  altliough  ihefe  legal  requilites  were  omitted. 

When  a  fpecific  thing  is  fold,  the  property,  even  be- 
fore delivery,  is  in  fome  refpeft  veiled  in  the  bnyer  ; 
and  if  the  thing  perifhes,  the  buyer  mud  bear  the  lofs. 
For  example,  if  a  horfe  dies  before  delivery,  he  mud 
pay  the  value:  but  if  the  bargain  only  determines  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods,  without  fpecifying 
the  identical  articles,  and  tlie  feller's  warchoufe,  with 
all  his  goods,  be  burned,  he  is  intitled  to  no  payment. 
He  mult  alfo  bear  the  lofs  if  the  thing  perifli  tlirough 
his  fault ;  or  when  a  particular  time  and  place  of  deli- 
very is  agreed  on,  if  it  perilh  before  it  be  tendered,  in 
terms  of  the  bargain. 

If  a  perfon  purchafe  goods  at  a  Ihop  without  agree- 
ing for  the  price,  he  is  liable  for  the  ordinary  market- 
price  at  tlie  time  ct  purchafe. 

If  the  buyer  proves  infolvent  before  delivery,  the  fill- 
er  is  not  bound  to  deliver  the  gocds  witliout  payment 
or  fecurity. 

If  the  importation,  or  ufe  of  the  commodities  fold, 
be  prohibited  by  law,  or  if  the  buyer  knows  that  tliey 
were  fmuggled,  no  action  lies  for  delivery. 

The  property  of  goods  is  generally  prefumed,  in  fa- 
vour of  commerce,  to  belong  to  the  polTeflbr,  and  cannot 
be  challenged  in  the  handsof  an  onerous  purchalijr.  But 
to  this  there  are  fome  exceptions.  By  the  Scots  law, 
ftolen  goods  may  in  all  caies  be  reclaimed  by  the  pro- 
prietor, and  alio  by  the  Englifh  lasv,  uniefs  they  were 
bought  lor.ajiile  in  open  market ;  tliat  is,  in  the  accuf- 
tomed public  places,  on  ffaced  days  in  the  country,  or 
in  a  fhop  in  London  ;  and  horfes  may  be  reclaimed,  un- 
iefs the  fale  be  regularly  entered  by  the  book-keeper  of 
the  market.  In  all  cafes,  if  tlie  goods  be  evidled  by 
the  lawful  proprietor,  the  feller  is  liable  to  the  purchafer 
tor  the  value. 

A(5tions  for  payment  of  ftiop-accounts,  as  well  as  otlier 
debts  notconltitutedby  writing,  are  limited  in  England 
to  fir  years.  The  teflimony  of  one  wituefs  is  admitted  ; 
and  the  feller's  book?,  although  the  perfon  that  kept 
them  be  dead,  are  good  evidence  for  one  year.  In  Scot- 
land, merchants'  books  may  be  proved  within  three 
years  of  the  date  of  the  lall  article,  by  one  wiuiefs,  and 
the  creditor's  books  and  oath  in  fupplement.  After 
three  years,  tliey  can  only  be  proved  by  the  oath  or 
writ  of  the  debtor.  A  merchant's  books  arc  in  all  cafes 
good  evidence  againfl  him. 

SALE?,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  dried  root  of  a 
fpecies  of  orchis.     See  Orchis. 
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Several  methods  of  prepsring  falep  have  been  pro- 
pofed  and  pra>.Ticed.  GcoftVoy  has  delivered  a  very  ju- 
dicious procefs  for  this  purpofe  in  the  Hijloire  de  l Aca- 
(hvi'ie  Royulf  di-s  Sciences,  1740;  and  Retmus,  in  the 
Swedilh  Tranfacftions  1764,  has  improved  GeofFrny's 
method.  But  Mr  Moult  of  Rochdale  has  lately  favour- 
ed the  public  with  a  nsw  manner  of  curing  the  orchis 
root ;  by  which  fakp  is  prepared,  at  leaft  equal,  if  not 
fuperior,  to  any  brought  from  the  Levant.  The  new 
root  is  to  he  walhcd  in  water  ;  and  the  fine  brown  (kin 
which  covers  it  is  to  be  feparated  by  means  of  a  fniall 
brv.fli,  or  by  dipping  the  root  in  hot  water,  and  rubbing 
it  with  a  coarfe  linen  cloth.  When  a  fufficient  number 
of  roots  have  been  thus  cleaned,  they  are  to  be  fpread 
on  a  tin-plate,  and  placed  in  an  oven  heated  to  the  ul'ual 
degree,  where  they  are  to  remain  fix  or  ten  minutes,  in 
which  time  they  will  have  loft  thei*-  milky  whitenefs, 
and  acquired  a  tranfparency  like  horn,  witliout  any  di- 
minution of  bulk.  Being  arrived  at  this  ftate,  they 
are  to  be  lemoved,  in  order  to  dry  and  harden  in  the 
air,  which  will  require  feveral  days  to  effecT: ;  or  by 
ufing  a  very  gentle  heat,  they  may  be  finiihed  in  a  few 
hours. 

Salep  thus  prepared,  may  be  afforded  in  thofe  parts 
of  England  where  labour  bears  a  high  value,  at  about 
eight-pence  or  ten-pence  per  pound  :  And  it  might  be 
fold  Hill  cheaper,  if  the  orchis  were  to  be  cured,  with- 
out feparating  from  it  the  brown  (kin  which  covers  it ; 
a  troublefome  part  of  the  procefs,  and  which  does  not 
contribute  to  render  the  root  either  more  palatable  or 
falutary.  Whereas  the  foreign  falep  is  now  fold  at  five 
or  fix  fhillings  per  pound. 

Salep  is  faid  to  contain  the  greateft  quantity  of  ve- 
getable nourilhment  in  the  fmalleft  bulk.  Hence  a  very 
judicious  writer,  to  prevent  the  dreadful  calamity  of  fa. 
mine  at  fea,  has  lately  propofed  that  the  powder  of  it 
fhould  conftitute  part  of  the  provifions  of  every  fhip's 
company.  This  powder  and  portable  foup,  di(rolved  in 
boiling  water,  form  a  rich  thick  jelly,  capable  of  fup- 
porting  life  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time.  An  ounce 
of  each  of  thefe  articles,  with  two  quarts  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, will  be  fufficient  fobfidence  for  a  man  a  day  ;  and 
as  being  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  muft 
prove  more  nourilhing  than  double  the  quantity  of  rice- 
cake,  made  by  boiling  rice  in  water  :  wliich  laft,  how- 
ever, failors  are  often  obliged  folely  to  fubfift  upon  for 
leveral  months ;  elpecially  in  voyages  to  Guinea,  when 
the  bread  ai'vd  flour  are  exhaulied,  and  the  beef  and 
pork,  having  been  faked  in  hot  countries,  are  become 
unfit  for  ufe. 

"  But  as  a  wliolefome  nouridiment  (fays  Dr  Perci- 
val* ),  rice  is  much  inferior  to  falep.  1  digefted  feveral 
alimentary  mixtures  prepared  of  mutton  and  water, 
beat  up  with  bread,  fea-bifcuit,  falep,  lice-flour,  fago- 
powder,  potato,  old  cheefe,  &c.  in  a  heat  equal  to 
that  of  the  human  body.  In  48  hours  they  had  all  ac- 
quired a  vinous  fmell,  and  were  in  briik  fermentation, 
except  tlie  mixture  with  rice,  which  did  not  emit  many 
air-bubbles,  and  was  but  little  chai!ged.  The  third 
day  feveral  of  the  mixtures  were  fweet,  and  continued 
to  ferment  ;  others  had  loll  their  inteftine  motion,  and 
were  four  ;  but  the  one  which  contained  the  rice  was 
become  putrid.  From  this  experiment  it  appears,  that 
rice  as  an  aliment  is  flow  of  fermentation,  and  a  very 
weak  ccrreflor  of  putrefaiflion.     It  is  therefore  an  im- 


proper diel  for  hofpltal-patients ;  but  more  particularly 
for  (ailors  in  long  voyages ;  becaufe  it  is  incapable  of  *" 
preventing,  and  will  not  contribute  much  to  check,  the 
progrels  of  that  fatal  difeafe,  the  fea-fcurvy.  Under 
certain  circumftances,rice  feems  dilpofed  of  itfelf,  with- 
out mixture,  to  become  putrid  ;  for  by  long  keeping  it 
fometimes  acquires  an  offenfive  foctor.  Nor  can  it  be 
confidered  as  a  very  nutritive  kind  ot  food,  on  account 
of  its  difficult  folubility  in  the  ftomach.  Experience 
confirms  the  truth  of  this  conclufion  ;  for  it  is  obferved 
by  the  planters  in  the  Weft  Indies,  that  the  negroes 
grow  thin,  and  are  lefs  able  to  work,  whilft  they  fubfift 
upon  rice. 

"  Salep  has  the  fingular  property  of  concealing  the 
tafte  of  fait  water  ;  a  circumltance  of  the  higheft  import- 
ance at  fea,  when  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  irelh  water.  I 
diliblved  a  dram  and  a  half  of  common  fait  in  a  pint  of 
the  mucilage  of  (alep,  fo  liquid  as  to  be  potable,  and  the 
fame  quantity  in  a  pint  o(  fpring-water.  The  falep  was 
by  no  means  difagreeable  to  the  tafte,  but  the  water 
was  rendered  extremely  unpalatable.  This  experiment 
fuggefted  to  me  the  trial  oi  the  orchis  root  as  a  correft- 
or  of  acidity,  a  property  which  would  render  it  a  very 
ufeful  diet  for  children.  But  the  ft-lution  of  it,  when 
iTiixed  with  vinegar,  feemed  only  to  dilute  like  an  equal 
proportion  of  water,  and  not  to  cover  its  (harpnefs.  Sa- 
lep, however,  appears  by  my  experiments  to  retard  the 
acetous  fermentation  of  milk  ;  and  confequently  would 
be  a  good  lithing  for  milk-pottage,  efpecially  in  large 
towns,  where  the  cattle  being  fed  upon  four  draff  muft 
yield  acefcent  milk. 

"  Salep  in  a  certain  proportion,  which  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  afcertain,  would  be  a  very  ufeful  and 
profitable  addition  to  bread.  I  direfled  one  ounce  of 
the  powder  to  be  difiblved  in  a  quart  of  water,  and 
the  mucilage  to  be  mixed  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
flour,  fait,  and  yeaft.  The  flour  amounted  to  two 
pounds,  the  yeaft  to  two  ounces,  and  the  (alt  to  80 
grains.  The  loaf  when  baked  was  remarkably  well 
fermented,  and  weighed  three  pounds  two  ounces.  An- 
other loaf,  mads  with  the  fame  quantity  of  flour,  &c. 
weighed  two  pounds  and  1 2  ounces  ;  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  falep,  though  ufed  in  fo  fmall  a  propor- 
tion, increafed  the  gravity  of  the  loaf  fix  ounces,  by 
abfoibing  and  retaining  more  water  than  the  flour  alone 
was  capable  of.  Half  a  pound  of  flour  and  an  ounce 
of  falep  were  mixed  together,  and  the  water  added  ac- 
cording to  tlie  ufual  method  of  preparing  bread.  The 
loaf  when  baked  w'eighed  13  ounces  and  an  half;  and 
would  probably  have  been  heavier  if  the  falep  had  been 
previoufly  diffolved  in  about  a  pint  of  water.  But  it 
fhould  be -remarked,  that  the  quantity  of  flour  ufed  in 
this  trial  was  not  fufficient  to  conceal  the  peculiar  tafte 
of  the  falep% 

"  The  reftorative,  mucilaginous,  and  demulcent  qua- 
lities of  the  orchis  root,  render  it  of  confiderable  ufe  in 
various  difeafes.  In  the  fea-fcurvy  it  powerlully  obtunds 
the  acrimony  of  the  fluids,  and  at  the  fame  time  is  eafily 
affimilated  into  a  mild  and  nutrition?  chyle.  In  diar- 
rhoeas and  the  dyfenttry  it  is  highly  ferviceable,  by 
flieathing  the  internal  coat  of  the  intedines,  by  abating 
irritation,  and  gently  correifting  putrefidtion.  In  the 
fymptomatic  fever,  which  arifes  from  the  abforpti'  n  of 
pus  from  ulcer's  in  the  lungs,  iVom  wounds,  or  frt^m  am- 
putation, falep  ufed  plentifully  is  an  admirable  demul- 
cent. 
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Sal«rno  cent,  and  well  nJapted  to  refift  the  dlflblution  of  tha 
II  cralis  of  the  bleed,  wh'ch  is  fo  evident  in  thefe  cafes. 
Sjlicornia.  ^nj  by  the  fame  mucilaginous  quality,  it  is  equally 
effieacious  in  the  ftrangury  and  dyfury  ;  efpecially  in 
the  latter,  when  arifing  from  a  venereal  caufe,  becauTe 
the  difcharge  of  urine  is  then  attended  with  the  mod 
exquifite  pain,  from  the  ulceration  about  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  and  through  the  courfe  of  the  uretlira.  I  iiave 
fjund  it  alfo  an  ufeful  alin)ent  for  patients  who  labour 
under  the  Hone  or  gravel."  The  ancient  chemills  ap- 
pear to  have  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  or- 
chis  root,  as  appears  from  the  ^creta fecretarum  of  Ray- 
mund  Lully,  a  work  dated  1565. 

SALERNO,  an  ancient  and  coiifiderable  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  capital  of  the 
Hither  Principato,  with  an  archbilhop's  fee,  a  callle, 
harbour,  and  an  univerfity  chiefly  for  medicine.  It  is 
feated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  of  the  fame  name.  E. 
Long.  14.  43.  N.  Lat.  40.  45. 

SALET,  in  war,  alight  covering  or  armour  for  the 
head,  anciently  worn  by  the  light-horfe,  only  different 
from  the  caique  in  that  it  had  no  cieft  and  was  little 
more  than  a  bare  cap. 

S  ALl  ANT,  in  fortification,denotes  projeifling.  There 
are  two  kinds  oi  angles,  the  one  faliant,  which  have  their 
point  outwards  ;  the  otlier  re  entering,  which  have  their 
points  inwards. 

Saliant,  Saliest,  or  Saillast,  in  heraldry,  is 
applied  to  a  lion,  or  other  beal^,  when  its  fore-legs  are 
railed  in  a  leaping  pofture. 

SALIC,  or  sALKiUE,  Law,  (LixSaltca),  an  ancient 
and  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  ufually 
fuppofed  to  have  been  made  by  Pharamond,  or  at  leall 
by  Clovis  ;  in  virtue  whereof  males  only  are  to  inherit. 

Some,  as  Pol\ellus,  would  have  it  to  have  been  called 
Sal'ict  q.  d.  Gai/ic,  becaufe  peculiar  to  the  Gauls.  For 
Montanus  infills,  it  was  becaufe  Pharamond  was  at  tirft 
called  Salicus,  Others  will  have  it  to  be  fo  named,  as 
having  been  made  for  the  falic  lands.  Thefe  were  noble 
.  fiefs  which  their  firft  kings  ufed  to  beftow  on  the  fal- 
lians,  that  is,  the  great  lords  of  their  falle  or  court, 
without  any  other  tenure  than  military  fervice  ;  and  for 
lliis  real'on,  fuch  fiefs  were  not  to  defcend  to  women, 
as  being  by  nature  unlit  for  fuch  a  tenure.  Some, 
again, 

a  tribe  of  Franks  that  fettled  in  G. 
Julian,  who  is  t'aid  to  have  given  them  lands  on  condition 
of  their  perfonal  fervice  in  war.  He  even  palfed  the 
cunditions  into  a  law,  which  the  new  conquerors  ac- 
quicfced  iu,  and  called  \X.  falic,  tiom  the  name  of  their 
former  countrymen. 

SALICORN'IA,      JOINTED     CLASS-WORT,     Or    Sali- 

■vart  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  Older,  belonging  to 
the  monandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  12th  order,  Holoracet.  The 
calyx  is  ventricofe,  or  a  little  fwelling  out  and  entire  ; 
there  are  no  petals,  and  but  one  feed.  There  are  four 
fpecies,  of  which  the  moll  remarkable  are,  i.  The  fVu- 
licola,  witli  obtule  points,  grows  plentifully  in  mod  of 
tlie  fait  marfhcs  which  are  overflowed  by  tlie  tides  in 
many  parts  of  England.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  with 
thick,  fucculent,  jointed  ftalks,  which  trail  upon  the 
ground.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  the 
joints  toward  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  which  are 
linall,  and  fcarce  dii'cernible  by  liie  naked  eye,  2.  The 


derive  the  origin  of  this  word  from  the  Salians, 

"  \\A  in  the  reign  of 


perennis,  wiih  a  fiirubby  branching  llalk,  grows  ;iatu- 
rally  in  Slieppey  ifland.  This  hath  a  (hrubby  branch- 
ing llalk  about  fix  inches  long  ;  tlie  points  of  the  articu- 
lations are  acute  ;  the  llalks  branch  from  the  bottom, 
and  form  a  kind  of  pyramid.  They  are  perennial, 
and  produce  their  flowers  iu  the  fainc  manner  as  the 
former. 

The  inhabitants  near  the  fea-coafts  where  thefe  plants 
grow,  cut  them  up  toward  the  latter  end  of  fumraer, 
wlien  they  are  fully  grown  ;  and,  after  having  drievi 
them  in  the  fun,  they  burn  them  for  their  afaes,  which 
are  ufed  in  making  of  glafs  and  foap.  Thefe  herbs 
are  by  the  country  people  called  kelp,  and  promifcuoufly 
gathered  for  ufe.  See  the  article  Sal  sola  ;  alfo  Dyeing 
of  L.F..HJHF.R,  p.   750.  note  A. 

SALII,  in  Roman  antiquity,  prieflsof  Mars,  whereof 
there  were  12,  inftituted  by  Numa,  wearing  painted, 
particoloured  garments,  and  high  bonnets  ;  with  a  fteel 
cuiralTe  on  the  breall.  They  were  called y^/;/,  i'towfa/iarc 
"  to  dance  ;"  becaufe,  after  alTifling  at  facritices,  they 
went  dancing  about  the  ftreets,witli  bucklers  in  their  left- 
hand,  and  a  rod  in  their  riglu,  llriking  mulically  with 
their  rods  on  one  anoilier's  bucklers,  and  finging  hymns 
in  honour  of  the  gods. 

SALINO,  one  of  the  Lipari  iflands,  fituated  be- 
tween Sicily  and  Italy,  confills  of  two  mountains  both 
in  an  high  (late  of  cultivation.  The  one  lying  more 
tow.irds  the  north  than  the  other  is  rather  the  highell 
of  the  two,  and  is  called  tlei  Capo,  "  the  head."  The 
other  is  called  del'a  Foffa  felice,  or  "  the  happy  valley." 
One-third  of  the  extent  of  thefe  hills  from  the  bottom 
to  the  llimmit  is  one  continued  orchard,  confiding  of 
vines,  olive,  fig,  plum,  apricot,  and  a  vail  diverfity  of 
other  trees.  The  white  roofs  of  the  houfes,  which  are 
every  where interfperfed  amid  this  dlverlity  of  verdure 
and  foliage,  contribute  to  variegate  the  profpecl  in  a, 
very  agreeable  manner.  The  back  part  of  almoft  all 
the  houfes  is  fhadcd  by  an  arbour  of  vines,  fupported  by 
pillars  of  brick,  with  crols  poles  to  fullain  the  branches 
and  foliage  of  the  vines.  Thofe  arbours  Ihelter  the 
houfes  from  the  rays  of  the  fun,  the  heat  of  which  is 
quite  fcorchii;g  in  thefe  fouthem  regions.  The  vines 
are  extremely  fruitful ;  the  poles  bending  under  the 
weight  of  the  grapes. 

The  fcenes  in  this  ifland  are  more  interefting  to  the 
lover  of  natural  hiftory  than  to  the  antiquarian.  See 
Reticulum. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland,  however,  there  are 
ftiU  to  be  feen  fome  fine  ruins  of  an  ancient  hath,  a 
Roman  work.  They  confill  of  a  wall  of  10  or  11  fa- 
thoms in  extent,  and  terminating  in  an  arch  of  no 
great  height,  of  which  only  afmall  part  now  remains. 
The  building  feems  to  have  been  reduced  to  its  prefent 
(late  rather  by  the  ravages  I'f  men  than  the  injuries 
of  time.  Almoll  all  the  houfes  in  the  illand  arc  built 
of  materials  which  have  belonged  to  ancient  nionu- 
ments.  The  ancients  had,  in  all  probability,  baths  of 
frelh  as  well  as  of  filt  water  in  this  ifland  ;  for  when- 
ever the  prefent  inhabitants  have  occallon  for  a  fpring 
of  Irelh  water,  they  have  only  to  dig  a  pit  on  the  (hore, 
and  pure  fweet  water  flows  in  great  abundance. 

There  were  formerly  mines  of  alum  here,  from  which 

the  inhabitants  drew  a  very  confiderablc  yearly  revenue. 

But  whether  they  are   eihaufled,  or  whatever  circura- 

ftauce  may  have  caufcd  them  to  be  given  up,  they  are 
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Sali/bury.  now  no  longer  known.     The  ifland  abounds   in  a  va- 

'^^'"^'"'^  riety  of  fruits. 

Ob  the  eaft  fide  it  is  very  populous.  There  are  two 
places  which  are  both  called  l/ingaa  "tlie  tongue,"  and 
\vhich  contain  a  good  number  of  inhabitants ;  the  one 
is  near  Salino,  the  other  is  dillinguilhed  by  the  name 
of  St.  Miirlna:  there  are  belides  thele  two  other  vil- 
lages. All  thefe  places  together  may  contain  about 
4C00  inhabitants  :  the  circumference  of  the  illand  may 
be  about  14  miles. 

SALISBURY,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Wilt- 
fhire  in  England,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  i.  55.  N.  Lat. 
^i.  3.  This  city  owed  its  firft  rife  to  its  cathedral, 
which  was  begun  in  1219,  and  finilhed  in  1258.  Ac- 
cording to  an  tftimate  delivered  into  Henry  III.  it  coll 
forty  thoufand  marks.  It  is  a  Gothic  building,  and  is 
certainly  the  m'^ft  elegant  and  regular  in  the  kingdom. 
The  doors  and  chapels  are  equal  in  number  to  the 
months,  die  windows  to  the  days,  and  the  pillars  and 
pHaftres  to  the  hours  in  a  year.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  lantern,  with  a  fpire  in  the  middle,  and  nothing 
but  buttreffes  and  glafs  windows  on  the  outfide.  The 
fpire  is  the  highell  in  the  kingdom,  being  410  feet, 
M'hich  is  twice  the  height  of  the  monument  in  London. 
The  pillars  and  pilaftres  in  the  church  are  of  fufde  mar- 
ble; the  art  of  making  which  is  now  either  entirely  loft 
or  little  known.  This  magnificent  church  has  lately 
undergone  moft  beautiful  alterations  ;  with  an  addition 
of  two  fine  windows,  and  an  organ  prefented  by  the 
king.  The  roof  of  the  chapter-houfe,  which  is  50  feet 
in  diameter,  and  150  in  circumference,  bears  all  upon 
one  flender  pillar,  which  is  fuch  acuriofity  as  can  hard- 
ly be  matched  in  Europe.  The  turning  of  the  weftern 
load  through  the  city  in  the  reign  or  Edward  III.  was 
a  great  advantage  to  it.  The  chancellorftiip  of  the 
moft  noble  order  of  the  garter,  which  is  annexed  to 
this  fee,  was  firft  conferred  on  bifhop  Richard  Beau- 
ch.imp.  The  hofpital  of  St.  Michael's,  near  this  city, 
was  founded  by  one  of  its  biihops.  Dr.  Seth  Ward, 
bifhop  of  this  fee  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  making  the  river  Avon  navigable 
to  Chrift  church  in  Hampihire.  The  fame  prelate  in 
1683,  built  an  hofpital  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
widows  of  poor  clergymen.  Tliere  are  three  other 
churches  befidc  the  cathedral,  which  is  without  the 
liberty  of  the  city,  and  a  greater  number  of  board- 
ing fchools,  efpecially  for  young  ladies,  than  in  any 
other  town  in  England.  Here  is  a  manufacture  of 
druggets,  flannels,  bone-lace,  and  thofe  cloths  called 
Sidijoury  •whites  ;  in  confideration  of  which,  and  its  fairs, 
markets,  alTizts,  boarding-fclu  ols,  and  clergy,  the  city 
inay  be  juftly  faij  to  be  in  a  flourilhing  condition.  It 
was  incorporated  by  Hjnry  III.  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  high-fteward,  recorder,  deputy  recorder,  24 
aldermen,  and  30  allift^nts  or  common  council  men. 
The  number  of  fouls  is  about  10,000.  A  new  coun- 
cil chamber  is  juft  now  (June  1794)  building  here  with 
proper  courts  of  jullite,  by  the  earl  of  Radnor;  to 
which  Mr.  Hudey  is  alfo  a  great  benefa^or.  That 
quarter  called  t!ie  clofi,  where  the  canons  and  prebea- 
tlaties  live,  is  like  a  fine  city  of  itfelf.  Here  is  an  af- 
ftmbly  for  the  ladies  every  Tuefday,  and  coaches  fet 
out  Irum  hence  to  London  every  day.  In  this  town 
^itafeveral  charity-fchools  J  theexpence  of  one  of  tliem 


is  entirely  defrayed  by  the  bifhop.  The  city  gives 
the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Cecil. 

S.iLisauKr  Plain,  the  extenfive  downs  in  Wiltfhire, 
which  are  thus  denominated,  form  in  fummer  one  of 
the  moft  delightful  parts  of  Great  Britain  for  extent 
and  beauty.  It  extends  28  miles  weft  of  Weymouth, 
and  25  eaft  to  Winchefter  ;  and  in  fome  places  is  near 
40  miles  in  breadth.  That  part  about  SalilLury  is  a 
chalky  down,  and  is  famous  for  ieeding  numerous  flocks 
of  Iheep.  Confiderable  portions  of  this  trafl  are  now 
enclofing,  the  advantages  of  which  are  fo  great,  that 
■we  hope  the  whole  will  undergo  fo  beneficial  an  altera- 
tion. 

SALIVA,  is  that  fluid  by  which  the  moutli  and 
tongue  are  continually  moiftened  in  their  natural  ftate; 
and  is  fupplied  by  glands  which  form  it,  that  are  called 
fali-vary  glands.  This  humour  is  thin  and  pellucid,  in- 
capable of  being  concreted  by  the  fire,  almoft  without 
tafte  and  fmell.  By  chewing,  it  is  expreifed  from  the 
glands  which  feparate  it  from  the  blood,  and  is  inti- 
mately mixed  with  our  food,  the  digeftion  of  which  it 
greatly  promotes.  In  hungry  perfons  it  is  acrid,  and 
copioufly  difcharged  ;  and  in  thofe  who  havefafted  long 
it  is  highly  acrid,  penetrating,  and  refolvent.  A  too 
copious  evacuation  of  it,  produces  thirft,  lofs  of  appetite, 
bad  digeftion,  and  an  atrophy. 

SALIVATION,  in  medicine,  a  promoting  of  the 
flux  of  fahva,  by  means  of  medicines,  moftly  by  mer- 
cury. The  chief  ufe  of  falivation  isin  difeafes  belong- 
ing to  the  glands  and  membrana  adipofa,  and  princi- 
pally in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe  ;  though  it  is 
fometimes  alfo  ufed  in  epidemic  difeafes,  cutaneous 
difeafes,  &c.  whofe  crrfes  tend  that  way. 

SALIX,  the  WILLOW,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
diandria  order,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  50th  order, 
Anientaceie.  The  amentum  of  the  male  is  fcaly;  there 
is  no  corolla ;  but  a  neiflariferous  glandule  at  the  bafe 
of  the  flower.  The  female  amentum  is  fcaly;  there  is 
no  corolla;  the  ftyle  bifid;  the  capfule  unilocular  and 
bivalved  ;  the  feeds  pappous.  The  willow  trees  have 
been  frequently  the  theme  of  poetical  defcription,  both 
in  ancient  and  modern  times.  In  Virgil,  Horace,  and 
in  Ovid,  we  have  many  exquifite  allufions  to  them  and 
their  feveral  properties ;  and  for  a  melancholy  lover  or 
a  contemplative  poet,  imagination  cannot  paint  a  fit- 
ter retreat  than  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  river,  and  the 
ihade  of  a  drooping  willow  There  are  31  fpecies;  of 
which  the  moft  remarkable  are,  i.  The  caprea,  or  com- 
mon fallow-trec,  grows  to  but  a  moderate  height,  hav- 
ing fmooth,  dark-green,  brittle  branches:  oval,  waved, 
rough  leaves,  indented  at  top,  and  woolly  underneath. 
It  grows  abundantly  in  Great  Biitain,but  more  frequent- 
ly in  dry  than  moili  fituations:  it  is  of  a  brittle  nature, 
fo  is  unfit  for  the  ba{ket-makers;  but  will  fei  ve  for  poles, 
ftakes,  and  to  lop  for  fire-wood  ;  and  its  timber  is  good 
for  many  purpoies.  2.  The  alba,  white,  or  fiiver-leaved 
willow,  grows  to  a  great  height  and  confiderable  bulk, 
having  fmnoth  pale-green  (hoots;  long,  fpear-fhaped, 
acuminated,  fawed,  lilvery-white  leaves,  being  downy 
on  both  fides,  with  glands  below  the  ferratures.  This 
is  the  common  white  willow,  which  grows  abundantly 
about  towns  and  villages,  and  by  the  fides  of  rivers  and 
brooks,  &c.  3.  The  vitellina,  yellow  or  golden  willow,. 
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Salix,  grows  but  to  a  moderate  height ;  having  yellow,  very 
Salltc.  pliant  Ihoots;  oval,  acute,  ferrated,  very  finooth  leaves, 
^''^■''^''^  yfi\\\\  the  Icrratures  cartihiginou:;,  and  witli  callous 
pundlures  on  the  footllalks.  4.  The  purpurea,  purple, 
or  red  willow,  grows  to  a  large  height,  having  long, 
reddilh,  very  pliable  (hoots,  and  long  Ipear-lhapcd,  fer- 
rated, Imooth  leave?,  the  lower  ones  being  oppolJte.  5. 
The  viminalis,  or  olicr-willow,  grows  but  a  moderate 
height,  having  llender  rod-lilce  brandies ;  very  long, 
pliant,  greenilh  (hoots;  and  very  long,  narrow,  fpcar- 
Ihaped,  acute,  almcft  entire  leaves,  hoary,  and  filky 
underneath.  6.  'J'he  pentandria,  peniandrous,  broad- 
leaved,  Iweet-fcented  willow,  grows  to  fome  confidera- 
ble  llature,  having  brownilb-green  brandies;  oblong, 
broad,  lei  rated,  I'mooth,  fweet-fcentcd  leaves,  (liining 
above;  and  pentandrous  flowers.  7.  The  triandria, 
or  triandrt'Ui  willow,  grows  to  a  large  ftatute,  having 
numerous,  erect,  greyifh-grcen  branches,  and  pliant 
Ihoots;  oblong,  acute-pointed,  ferrated  fmooth,  Ihining- 
green  leaves,  eared  at  the  bale  ;  and  triandrous  flowers. 
8.  The  fragilis,  fragile,  or  crack-willow,  rifes  to  a  mid- 
dling llature,  with  brownilli,  very  fragile,  or  brittle 
branches,  long,  oval-lanceolate,  fawed,  fmooth  leaves 
of  a  Ihining-green  on  both  fides,  having  dentaied 
glandular  foot-ftalks.  This  fort  in  particular  being 
exceedingly  fragile,  fo  that  it  eafily  cracks  and  breaks, 
is  unlit  for  culture  in  oliergrounds.  fi.  The  Baby- 
lonica,  Babylonian  pendulous  falix,  commonly  called 
■wefping  luilloiv,  grows  to  a  largilh  fize,  having  nume- 
rous, long,  {lender,  pendulous  branches,  hanging  down 
loofely  all  round  m  a  curious  manner,  and  long,  narrow, 
fpear-ihaped,  ferrated,  fmooth  leaves.  This  curious  wil- 
low is  a  native  of  the  eafl,  and  is  retained  in  our  hardy 
plantations  for  ornaiiient,  and  exhibits  a  moft  agreeable 
variety  ;  particularly  when  difpofed  fingly  by  the  verges 
of  any  piece  of  water,  or  in  fpacious  openings  of  grafs- 
ground. 

All  the  fpecies  of  falix  are  of  tile  tree  kind,  very 
hardy,  remarkable  faft  growers,  and  feveral  of  them 
attaining  a  confiderable  llature  when  permitted  to  run 
up  to  ftandaids.  They  are  moltly  of  the  aquatic  tribe, 
being  generally  the  moll  abundant  and  of  mod  profper- 
ous  growth  in  watery  fkuations:  they  however  will 
grow  freely  almcft  any  where,  in  any  common  foil  and 
expofure  ;  but  grow  confiderably  the  falteft  and  ftrong- 
ell  in  low  moift  land,  particularly  in  niailliy  lituations, 
by  the  verges  of  rivers,  brooks,  and  other  waters ; 
likewife  along  the  fides  of  watery  ditches,  &c.  which 
places  often  lying  walle,  may  be  employed  to  good 
advantage,  in  plantations  of  willows,  for  different 
purpofes. 

SALLEE,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of 
Africa  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  witli  a  harbour  and  fe- 
veral ports.  The  harbour  of  Sallee  is  one  of  the  bell 
in  the  country;  and  yet,  on  account  of  a  bar  that  lies 
acrofs  it,  fliips  of  the  fmrtllell  draught  are  forced  to  un- 
load and  take  out  their  guns  before  they  can  get  into  it. 
There  are  d^icks  to  bmld  lliips;  but  ihey  are  hardly 
ever  ufed,  for  want  of  Ikill  and  materials.  It  is  a  large 
place,  divided  into  t!-ie  Old  and  New  Towns,  by  the  ri- 
ver Guero.  It  has  long  been  famous  for  its  rovers  or 
pirates,  who  make  prizes  of  all  the  chriftian  (hips  that 
come  in  their  way,  except  there  is  a  treaty  to  the  con- 
trary. The  town  of  Sallee  in  its  prefcnt  llate,  though 
large,  prefects  nothing  worthy  the  obfsrvation  of  il.c 
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traveller  except  a  battery  of  24  pieces  of  carinon  front-     SjAn 
ing  the  lea,  and  a  redoubt  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,         li 
which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  penetrates  Silliinim- 
feveral  miles  into  the  interioi  country.     W.  Long.  6.  ''""^''''^ 
3c.  N    Lat.  34.  c. 

SALLET,  or  Sallab,  a  difh  of  eatable  herbs,  or- 
dinarily accompanying  roaft  meat;  compofed  chiefly  of 
crude,  tucfh  herbage,  feafoned  with  fait,  oil,  and  vine- 
gar 

Menage  derives  the  word  from  the  Latin  falata  ;  of 
/t/,"lah;"  otlKrshomfa'udo;  Dii-Cange  fr  .>myji^flw</, 
which  is  ufed  in  Aufonius  and  Columdla  in  the  fame 
fenfe.  , 

Some  add  muftard,  hard  eggs,  and  fugar ;  ethers, 
pepper,  and  other  fpices,  with  orange-peel,  faffron,  &c. 

The  principal  fallet-herbs,  and  thofe  which  ordinarily 
make  the  bafis  of  our  EngUfh  Cdlets,  are  lettuce,  ce- 
lery, endive,  crefies,  radilh,  and  rape;  along  with 
wlii;h,  by  way  of  furniture,  or  additionab,  are  ufed 
purllane,  fpinach,  forrel,  tarragon,  burnet,  corn-faller, 
and  chervil. 

The  gardeners  call  fome  plants ywa//  kerlt  in  fillets; 
thefe  Ihould  always  be  cut  while  in  the  feed-leaf;  a-; 
crelfes,  rcullard,  radilli,  turnep,  fpinach,  and  lettuce; 
all  which  are  railed  from  feeds  fown  in  dril'.s,  or  lines, 
from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  end  of  March,  un- 
der glafles  or  frames;  and  thence  to  the  middle  of  May, 
upon  natural  beds,  warmly  expcfed;  and  during  the 
lummer  heats  in  more  fliady  places  ;  and  afterwards  in 
September,  as  in  March,  Sec;  and  laftly,  in  therigcur 
ot  the  winter,  in  hot-beds.  If  they  chance  to  be  frozen 
in  very  frolly  weather,  putting  them  in  fpring-water 
two  hours  before  they  be  ufed,  lecovers  them. 

SALLO  (Denis  de),  a  French  writer,  famous  for 
being  the  projedor  of  literary  journals,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  i6z6.  He  (tudied  the  law.  and  was  admitted 
a  connfellor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  1652.  It 
was  in  1664  '^e  fcliemed  the  plan  of  the  Journal  des 
Sfavans  ;  and  the  year  following  began  to  publilh  it 
under  tlie  name  of  Sieurde  Heronville,  which  was  that 
of  his  valet  de  chambre.  But  he  pliyed  the  critic  fo 
ievercly,  that  authors,  I'urprifed  at  the  novelty  of  fuch 
attack-,  retorted  fo  powerfully,  that  M.  de  Sallo,  un- 
able to  weather  the  llorm,  after  he  had  publiihed  his 
third  Journal,  declined  the  undertaking,  a;w  turned  it 
over  to  the  abbt  Gallois;  who,  without  pn  fuming  to- 
criticife,  contented  hinifelf  with  merely  giving  titks, 
and  making  cxtrafts.  Such  was  the  origin  of'litcrary 
journals,  which  afterwards  Iprang  up  in  other  countries 
under  dill'ereiit  titles ;  .-uid  the  lucctfi  of  them,  under 
judicious  management,  is  a  clear  proof  of  their  utility. 
M.  de  Sallo  died  in  1669. 

SALLUSTIUS  (Cains  Criipus),  a  celebrated  Ro. 
man  hiltorian,  was  born  at  Amrernum,  a  city  of  Italy^ 
in  the  year  of  Rome  669,  and  before  Chrill  R5.  liii 
education  was  liberal,  and  he  made  the  beft  ufe  of  it. 
His  Roman  Hiftory  in  iix  books,  from  the  death  ol» 
Sylla  to  the  confpiracy  of  Catiline,  the  great  work  fr<  ni 
which  he  chiefly  deiived  his  glory  among  the  ancienis^ 
is  unfortunately  loll  excepting  a  few  fra.;mcnts  ;  but 
his  two  detached  pieces  of  Hillory  which  liappily  re- 
main entire,  are  fufficicnt  to  jollify  the  great  enco- 
miums be  has  received  as  a  writer. — He  has  hiid  the 
lingular  honour  to  be  twice  tranflated  by  a  royal 
hand:    firil  by  Qjeen  Eli/.Hbeth,  according  t->  Camden, 
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y^l'uftiiis  anj  fecontlly,  by  ilie  prcfent  Infant  of  Spain,  whofe 
vcrlion  of  lii'-s  eK°gant  liillorinn,  lately  pi  luted  in  fo- 
lio, is  one  of  the  mo!l  bcaiitiliil  books  that  any  coun- 
try has  proJuceJ  fiucc  the  invention  of  printing.  No 
man  has  inveighed  more  Iharply  againll  the  vices  ot 
his  ago  than  this  hilloiian  ;  yet  no  man  had  lefs  pre- 
tenfions  to  vimie  than  lie.  Mis  youth  was  fpent  in  a 
mofl  kwJ  and  profigate  manner;  and  his  patiimony 
almoft  fquandered  away  when  he  had  fcarcely  taken 
poflelllon  of  it.  Marcus  Varro,  a  writer  of  undoubted 
credit,  relates,  in  a  fragment  preferved  by  Aulas  Gel- 
lius,  that  S.illuft  was  aaually  caught  in  bed  with  Fauf- 
t.i  the  danijhter  of  Sylla,  by  Milo  her  hulband;  who 
fcourged  h>m  very  feverely,  and  did  not  fuffer  him  to 
■Jepan  till  he  had  redeemed  his  liberty  with  a  confider- 
able  fum.  A.  U.  C.  694,  he  was  made  queftor,  and 
in  702  tiibune  of  the  people;  in  neither  of  which  places 
is  he  allowed  to  have  accjuitted  himfelfatall  to  his  ho- 
nour. Dy  virtue  of  his  queftorfliip,  he  obtained  an  ad- 
jiiitlion  into  the  fenate  ;  but  was  expelled  thence  by  the 
cenfors  in  704,  on  account  of  his  immoral  and  debauch- 
ed way  of  life.  In  the  year  705  Csfar  reftored  him  to 
the  dignity  of  a  fenator  ;  and  to  introduce  him  into  the 
houfe  wiih  a  better  grace,  made  him  queftor  a  fecond 
time.  In  the  admmiftration  of  this  office  he  behaved 
himfelf  very  fcandaloully;  expofed  every  thing  to  file 
that  he  could  find  a  purchafer  for;  and  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  author  of  the  inveflive,  thought  nothing  wrong 
which  he  had  a  mind  to  do:  Nihil  non  venah  habuerit, 
cujus  aliqvis  e7>iptor  fuil,  nihil  non  ncquum  el  verum  duxit, 
quad  ifji  facere  collibuifet.  In  the  year  707,  when  the 
African  war  was  at  an  end,  he  was  made  prstor  for 
his  fervices  to  Caifar,  and  fent  to  Numidia.  Here  he 
ailed  the  fame  part  as  Verres  had  done  in  Sicily ;  out- 
rageoufly  plundered  the  province;  and  returned  with 
fuch  immenfe  riches  to  Rome,  that  he  purchafed  a 
nioft  magnificent  building  upon  mount  Quirinal,  with 
thofe  gardens  which  to  this  day  retain  the  name  of 
Sidiijlian  gardens,  befides  his  country  houfe  at  Tivoli. 
liow  he  fpent  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  we  have 
no  account  from  ancient  writers.  Eufebius  tells  us, 
ira:  he  married  Terenlia,  the  divorced  wife  of  Cicero; 
and  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  50,  in  the  year  710, 
vhicli  was  about  four  years  before  the  battle  of  Afti- 
um.  Of  the  many  things  which  he  wrote,  befide  his 
Jliltories  of  the  Catilinarian  and  Jugurthine  wars,  we 
have  fome  oraiioni  or  fpeeches,  printed  with  his  frag- 
ments. 

SALLY-PORTS,  in  fortification,  or  Pq/ltrn-Gates, 
as  they  are  fometimes  called,  are  thofe  under-ground 
palfages  which  lead  from  the  inner  works  to  the  out- 
ward ones ;  fuch  as  fiom  the  higher  flank  to  the  lower, 
or  to  the  tenailles,  or  the  communication  from  the 
middle  of  the  curtain  to  the  ravelin.  When  they  are 
made  for  men  to  go  through  only,  they  are  made  with 
llcps  at  the  entrance  and  going  out.  They  are  about 
6  ieet  wide  and  V<\  i'eet  high.  There  is  alfo  a  gutter 
or  fliore  made  under  the  fally-ports,  which  aie  in  the 
middle  of  the  curtains,  tor  tlie  water  which  runs  down 
the  llreets  to  pafs  into  the  ditch  ;  but  this  can  only  be 
d'ine  when  they  are  wet  ditches.  Wf.en  fally-ports 
ferve  to  carry  guns  through  them  for  the  out-works, 
jnlUad  of  making  them  with  fteps,  they  mull  have  a 
gradual  flope,  and  he  8  feet  wide. 

.SALMASIUS   (Claudius),  a  French  writer  of  un- 
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common  abilities  and  immenfe  erudition,  defcended  SalniafiuSj 
jVom  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  and  born  at  or  near  Salmo. 
Semur  in  1596.  His  mother,  who  was  a  proteftant, 
infufed  her  notions  of  religion  into  him,  and  he  at 
lengtii  converted  his  father:  he  fettled  at  Leyden;  and 
in  1650  paid  a  vifit  to  Chrillina  queen  of  Sweden,  who 
is  reported  to  have  fliewn  him  extreordinary  marks- of 
regard.  Upon  the  violent  death  of  Charles  I.  of  Ens;- 
land,  he  was  prevailed  on  by  the  royal  family,  then  tii 
exile,  to  write  a  defence  of  that  king;  which  was  an- 
fwered  by  the  famous  Milton  in  1651,  in  a  work  en- 
titled  Defcnfio  pro  Populo  AngUcano  contra  Claiidii  Sal- 
mnfii  Dejenjionem  Regiam.  'I'his  book  was  read  over 
all  Europe;  and  conveyed  fuch  a  proof  of  the  writer's 
abilities,  that  he  was  refpecfledeven  by  thofe  who  hated 
his  principles.  Salmallus  died  in  1653;  and  fome 
did  not  fcruple  to  fay,  that  Milton  killed  him  by  the 
acutenefs  ot  his  reply.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  of 
various  kinds;  but  the  greatelt  monuments  of  his  learn- 
ing are,  his  Noln  in  Hijloria  Augiifla  Scriptorts,  and  his 
Eyerciiationes  Pliniana  in  Solinum. 

SALiVIO,  the  Salmon;  a  genus  of  the  order  of 
abdominales.  The  head  is  fmooth,  and  furnillied  with 
teetii  and  a  tongue;  the  rays  of  the  gills  are  from  four 
to  ten;  the  back-fin  is  tat  behind;  and  the  belly-fins 
have  many  rays.  There  are  29  fpecies;  of  which  the 
moft  remarkable  are, 

I.  The  falar,  or  common  falmon,  is  a  northern  fifii, 
being  unknown  in  the  Mcditerranearv  fea  and  other 
warm  clinuites :  it  is  found  in  France  in  fome  of  the 
rivers  that  empty  themfelves  into  the  ocean,  and  north 
as  far  as  Greenland;  they  are  alio  very  common  in 
Newfoundland,  and  the  northern  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica. Salmons  are  taken  in  the  rivers  of  Kamtlchatka; 
but  whether  they  are  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the  Eu- 
ropean kind,  is  not  very  certain.  They  are  in  feveral 
countries  a  great  article  of  commerce,  being  cured 
different  ways,  by  faking,  pickling,  and  drying:  there 
are  ftationary  filheries  in  Iceland,  Norway,  and  the  Bal- 
tic ;  but  we  believe  no  where  greater  than  thofe  at  Col- 
raine  in  Ireland  ;  and  in  Great  Britain  at  Berwick,  and 
in  fome  of  the  rivers  in  Scotland.  In  the  Hiftory  of 
Cumberland,  we  are  told  that  "  they  depofit  their 
fpawn  even  on  the  upper  tide  of  Pooley-bridge,  but  al- 
ways in  the  dream  of  Eamont.  At  thofe  times  it  is 
not  an  eafy  matter  to  drive  them  away  by  throwing 
Hones  at  them.  They  will  take  a  bait  of  roe,  or  fmall 
fifh,  while  upon  the  rud,  or  laying  their  fpawn.  We 
have  never  heard  of  a  falmon  or  falmon  fmeit  being  feen 
in  the  lake.  They  go  up  the  river  Derwent  in  Sep- 
tember, through  the  lake  of  Balfenthwaite,  up  the  ri- 
ver which  runs  through  Kefwick  into  the  vale  of  St 
John,  where  they  depofit  their  fpawn  in  the  fmall 
Itreams  nnd  feeders  of  the  lake.  The  young  falmon 
are  called  falmon  fmelts,  and  go  down  to  the  fea  with 
the  firft  floods  in  May." 

The  falmon  was  known  to  the  Romans,  but  not  to 
the  Greeks.  Pliny  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  fifli  found  in  the 
rivers  of  Aquitaine;  Aulbnius  enumerates  it  among 
thofe  of  the  Mrtel.  The  falmon  is  a  filh  tliat  lives 
both  in  the  fait  and  frefh  waters  ;  quitting  the  fea  at 
certain  fealbns  for  the  lake  of  depolicing  its  fpawn,  in 
fecurity,  in  the  gravelly  beds  of  rivers  remote  from  theii- 
mouths.  There  are  fcarce  any  difficulties  but  what 
they  will  ovarcome,  in  order  to  arrive  at  places  fit  for 
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Salmo.  their  purpofe  :  they  will  ;ifcend  rivers  hundreds  cf  miles, 
^"^"""^  Jorce  thcmfelves  ag.iinlt  the  mod  rapid  llreams,  and 
fpring  with  amazing  agility  over  catara(!ts  of  fcveral 
I'eet  in  height.  Salmon  are  frequently  taiicn  in  the 
Rhine  as  high  up  as  Eafil ;  they  gain  the  fources  of  the 
Lapland  rivers  in  fpite  of  their  torrent-like  currents, 
and  furpafs  the  perpendicular  tails  of  Leixflip,  Ksiinertli, 
and  Pont  Abcrglallyn.  It  may  here  be  proper  to  con- 
tradii-l  the  vulgar  error,  of  their  talcing  their  tail  in  their 
mouth  when  they  attempt  to  leap;  fiich  as  Mr  Pennant 
faw.fprung  up  quite  ltraight,and  with  a  ilrong  tremulous 
motion. 

The  falmon  is  a  fifli  Co  generally  known,  that  a  very 
brief  defcription  will  ferve.  The  largeft  we  ever  heard 
of  weighed  74  pounds.  The  colour  of  the  back  and 
fides  are  grey,  fometimes  fpotted  with  black,  fome- 
times  plain  ;  the  covers  of  the  gills  are  fubjed  to  the 
fame  variety  ;  the  belly  filvery  ;  the  nofc  (harp-pointed  ; 
the  end  of  the  under  jaw  in  the  males  often  turns  up 
in  the  form  of  a  hook  ;  fometimes  this  curvature  is  very 
con/lderable  :  it  is  faid  that  they  lofe  this  hook  when 
they  return  to  the  fca.  The  teeth  are  lodged  in  the 
jaws  and  on  the  tongue,  and  are  flender,  but  very 
(harp  ;  the  tail  is  a  little  forked. 

2.  The  trutta,  or  fea-trout,  migrates  like  the  true 
falmon  up  feveral  of  our  rivers ;  ipawns,  and  returns 
to  the  fea.  That  defcribed  by  Mr  Pennant  was  taken  in 
the  Tweed  below  Berwick,  June  1769.  The  lliape 
was  more  thick  than  the  common  trout  ;  the  weight 
three  pounds  two  ounces.  The  irides  filver;  the 
head  thick,  fmooth,  and  dulky,  with  a  wlofs  of  blue 
and  green;  the  back  of  the  fame  colour,  which  giows 
fainter  towards  the  fide-line.  The  back  is  plain,  but 
the  fides,  as  far  as  the  lateral  line,  are  marked  with 
large  diftinifl  irregular  fhaped  fputs  of  black  :  the  lateral 
line  llraight ;  the  fides  beneath  the  line,  and  the  belly, 
are  white.  Tail  broad,  and  even  at  the  end.  The  dor- 
fal  fin  had  12  rays;  the  perioral  14;  the  ventral  9  ; 
the  anal  10.  The  flefh  when  boiled  is  of  a  pale  red, 
but  well-flavoured. 

3.  The  fario,  or  trout ;  the  colours  of  which  vary 
greatly  in  different  waters,  and  in  different  feafons. 
Trouts  differ  alfo  in  fize.  One  taken  in  Llynallet, 
Denbighlhire,  which  is  famous  for  an  excellent  kind, 
meafured  17  inches,  its  depth  three  and  three-quarters, 
its  weight  one  pound  ten  ounces  ;  the  head  thick;  the 
nofe  rather  (harp;  the  upper  jaw  a  little  longer  than 
the  lower;  both  jaws,  as  well  as  the  head,  were  ff 
a  pale  brown,  blotched  with  black  ;  the  teeth  (harp 
and  ftrong,  dif|)ofed  in  the  jaws,  roof  of  the  moutli, 
and  tongue.  The  back  was  diilky  ;  the  fides  tinged 
with  a  purplifli  bloom,  marked  with  deep  purple  fpots, 
mixed  with  black  above  and  below  the  fideline,  wliich 
was  ftiail  ;  the  belly  white.  The  firif  dorfal  fin 
was  fpotted  ;  the  fpurious  fin  brown,  tipped  with 
red  ;  the  ptfforal,  ventral,  and  anal  fins,  of  a  pale 
brown  ;  the  edges  of  the  anal  fin  white  ;  tlie  tail 
very  Utile  forked  when  extended. — The  ftomachs  of 
the  common  trouts  are  uncommonly  thick  and  muf- 
cular.  They  feed  on  the  ihell-fifh  of  lakes  and  ri- 
vers, as  well  as  on  fniall  fi(ii.  They  likcwife  take 
into  their  ftomachs  gravel  or  fmall  Itonef,  to  afliil 
in  comminuting  the  teftaceous  parts  of  their  food. 
Tht.  trouts  of  certain  lakes  in  Ireland,  fuch  as  thofe 
of  the  province  cf  Galway  and  fome  others,  are  re- 


markable for  the  great  tliicknefs  of  tiieir  ftomachs, 
which,  from  fome  flight  refemblance  to  the  organs  of  ' 
digellion  in  birds,  have  been  culled  gizzarJt  ;  the  Irifh 
name  the  fpecies  that  has  them  gillaroo  trouts.  Thcfe 
ftomachs  aie  fometimes  ferved  up  to  table  under  the 
former  appellation.  'I'roiits  are  moft  voracious  fifh,  and 
afford  excellent  diverdon  to  the  angler.  The  padion  for 
the  fport  of  angling  is  fo  great  in  the  neighbourhood  «f 
London,  that  the  liberty  of  filliing  in  fome  of  the  ftreams 
in  the  adjacent  counties  is  purchafed  at  the  rate  of  lol. 
per  annum.  Thefe  filli  fliift  their  quarters  to  fpdWn  ;  and, 
like  falmon,  make  up  towards  the  heads  of  rivers  to 
depofit  their  roes.  The  under  jaw  of  the  trout  is  fub- 
jeiif,  at  certain  times,  to  the  fame  curvature  as  that  of 
the  falmon. 

"  It  is  caught  (fay  the  editors  of  the  Hiftory  oi 
Cumberland)  in  very  great  plenty  at  all  li?afons  of  the 
year  ;  one  weighing  a  pound  and  a  half  is  an  ufual  fize, 
though  fome  are  caught  of  4  lb.  weight.  Five  or  fix 
ounces  is  a  common  weight;  the  largefl  are  commonlv 
the  bell  for  the  table,  when  they  cut  of  a  deep  falmon 
colour.  In  the  winter  months  great  quantities  are  potted 
along  with  the  charre,  and  fent  to  Lx^ndon,  &c. — Ths 
angler,  on  a  favourable  day,  here  enjoys  his  diverfion 
in  higher  perfection  than  in  moft  places.  A  trout  occa- 
lioiially  llrays  out  of  the  Eamont  into  the  lake,  and  vice 
vtrfa,  out  cf  the  lake  into  the  river.  They  are  eafily  dif- 
tinguillied  by  their  fpots  ;  and  it  is  obferved,  that  a  filh 
taken  from  its  ufual  place  is  not  in  fo  go'  d  a  condition 
as  one  of  equal  lengtli  taken  on  its  own  ground  ;  hence 
it  is  probable,  that  they  do  not  emigrate,  except  when 
difeafed  or  fpawning.  Geld  fifh  (thofe  without  ipawn) 
are  the  firmell:  and  b;ft.  They  have  been  taken  out  of 
a  lolid  piece  of  ice,  in  which  they  were  frozen,  as  it 
were  in  a  cafe,  perfedly  uninjured,  after  animprifonment: 
of  feveral  hours." 

4.  The  fpecies,  called  from  its  col  ur  the  ivhiie, 
migrates  out  of  the  fea  into  the  river  Elk  in  Cumbi;r- 
land,  from  July  to  September.  When  dreli'ed,  tiielr 
fle(h  is  red,  and  moft  delicions  eating.  They  have,  on 
their  firft  appearance  from  the  falt-water,  the  hrnica 
fdlmonea,  or  falmon  loufe  adhering  to  them.  They 
have  both  milt  and  fpawn  ;  but  no  fry  has  as  yet  been 
obierved.  This  is  tiie  filh  called  by  the  Scots  phinocs. 
They  never  exceed  a  foot  in  length.  The  upper  jaw 
is  a  little  longer  than  the  lower;  in  the  firrt  are  two 
rows  of  teeth,  in  the  laft  one  :  on  the  tongue  are  fix 
teeth.  Tiie  back  is  ftralght :  the  whole  body  of  an 
elegant  form;  the  lateral  line  is  ftraight ;  colour,  be- 
tween that  and  the  top  of  the  back,  tlufky  and  illvcry 
intermixed  ;  beneath  the  line,  of  an  exquilite  whitenefs; 
firit  dorfal  tin  fpotted  with  black:  tail  black,  and  much 
forked. 

5.  The  famlct  is  the  leaf!  cf  the  trout  kind  ;  h  fre- 
quent in  the  Wye,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Severn,  and. 
tlie  rivers  that  run  into  it,  in  the  north  of  England,  and 
in  Wales.  It  is  by  feveral  imagined  to  bo  the  fry  of  the 
falmon;  but  Mr  Pennant  diileuts  from  that  opinion. 
See  his  Brit.  Zcol.  III.  303. 

Thii  fpecies  has  a  general  refemblance  to  the  trout, 
therefore  mult  be  defcribed  comparatively.  \Jl.  The 
head  is  propf'rtionably  narrower,  and  the  mouth  lefs 
than  that  of  the  trout.  2<//,'.  Their  body  is  deeper,  ^dly. 
They  feldom  exceed  fix  or  fcven  inches  in  length  ;  at 
moft,  eigiu  and  a  half.     4//'(v.  The  pcfloral  fins  have 
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peBcrHViybutonc  kr^-e  black  fpot,  though  fometimes   feaion  about  May,  and  continue  fo  all  the  fummer  ; 
a  (•■nKlefnnll  one  attends  if,  whereas  the  peftoial  fins    yet  are  rarely  c.nighi  atter    Apnl.     When  they  are 
of  the  trout  a,e  move  namerouny  niarlred.     5*%,  The    Ip^iwn.ng  m  the  river  they  will  take  a  bait,  but  at  no 
iouii-ui  or  f-t  fin  on  th"  bad:  is  never  lipped  witii  red  ;    other  time  ;  being  commonly  taken,  as  well  as  the  other 
ii'or  is  the  ed"e  of  the  anal  tin  white.     Gthly,  The  fpots   Ipecies,  in  what  they  call  brcaji-mts,  which  are  in  length 
en  tliebndy°are  fewer,  and  not  fo  bright:   It  is  alfo    about  24  fathoms,  and  about  tive  where  broadefc— The 
mukedfrcm   the  back    to   the   fides  wah  fo:  or  feven    leafon  which  the  other  fpecies  fpawn  in  is  from  the  be- 
1  tr<re  bluifli  bars  ;  but  this  is  not  u  certain  cliaraaer,  as    ginning  ot  January  to  the  end  ot  March.     They  are  ne- 
rh°fame  is  fometimes  found  in  young  trouts.  nthly.  The    ver   known  to  aicend   the  rivers,  but  always  in  thofe 
nil  of  the  famlet  is  much  more  forked  than  that  of  the    parts  of  the  lake  which  are  fpringy,  where  the  bottom 
uout    Thefe  hlh  are  very  irecjuent  in  the  rivers  of  Scot-    is  fmooth  and  landy,  and  the  water  warmeft.  The  fi(h- 
land  "where  they  are  called /•<//■/.  They  are  alfo  common    ermen  judge  ol  this  warmth,  by  oblerving  that  the  wa- 
in the  Wye,  where  they  are  known  by  the  name  of /•;>-    ter  ieldom  Ireezes  in  the  places  where  they  fpawn  except 
,      •    „     ;  r..  ;  „  in  intenfe  frofts,  and  then  the  ice  is  thinner  than  in  otlier 

6.  Thealpinus,  or  red  charr  (umbla  minor,  or  cafe    parts  of  the  lake.JThey  are  taken  in  greateft  plenty  from 
clurr  of  Pennant),  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  lakes  of  the      '  ^  -^  ^ -----     >----    -  -'  - 

north,  and  of  thofe  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. It  affeils  clear  and  pure  waters,  and  is  very  rare- 
ly known  to  wander  into  running  llreams,  except  into 
inch  whole  bottom  is  fimilar  to  the  neighbouring  lake. 
It  is  found  in  vail  abundance  in  the  cold  lakes  on  the 
iummits  of  the  Lapland  Alps,  and  is  almoft  the  only 
iilh  that  is  met  with  in  any  plenty  in  thofe  regions  ; 
where  it  would  be  wonderful  how  they  fubfifted,  had 
not  Providence  fupplled  them  with  innumerable  larvae 
of  the  gnat  kind  :  thefe  are  food  to  the  filh,  who  in 


Salmo. 


the  end  of  September  to  the  end  ot  November  ;  at  other 
times  they  are  hardly  to  be  met  with.  This  fpecies  is 
much  more  efteemed  for  the  table  than  the  other,  and 
is  very  delicate  when  potted.  The  length  of  the  red 
charr  to  the  divifion  in  its  tail  was  1 2  inches ;  its  big- 
geft  circumference  almoft  7.  The  firft  dorfal  fin  was 
tive  inches  and  three-quarters  from  the  tip  of  its  nofe, 
and  confided  of  12  branclied  rays,  the  firft  of  which 
was  Ihort,  the  fifth  the  longeft  ;  the  fat  fin  was  very 
fmall.  Each  of  the  five  filh  had  double  noftrils,  and 
fmall  teeth  in  the  jaws,  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  on  the 
their  turn  are  a  fupport  to  the  migratory  Lapland-  tongue.— The  jaws  of  the  cafe  charr  are  perfedly  even  ; 
ers,  in  their  fummer-voyages  to  the  diftant  lake.  In  on  the  contrary,  thofe  of  the  red  charr  were  unequal,  the 
fiich  excurfions  thofe  v.icant  people  find  a  luxurious  upper  jaw  being  the  broadeft,  and  the  teeth  hung  over 
and  ready  repaft  m  thefe  filh,  which  they  drefs  and  the  lower,  as  might  be  perceived  on  paffing  the  finger 
eat  without  the  addition  of  fauces  ;  for  exercife  and  over  them. — The  geld  or  barren  charr  was  rather  more 
temperance  render  ufelefs  the  inventions  of  eplcurifm.  flender  than  the  others,  as  being  without  fpawn.  The 
There  are  but  few  lakes  in  Great  Britain  that  produce  back  was  of  a  glolfy  dufky  blue  ;  the  fides  filvery,  mixed 
this  filh;  and  even   thofe  not  in  any  abundance.     It    with  blue,  fpotted  with  pale  red  ;  the  fides  of  the  belly 

"  '  were  of  a  pale   red,  the  bottom  white.     The   tails  of 

each  bifurcated." 

7.  The  thymallus,  or  grayling,  haunts  clear  and  ra- 
pid ftreams,  and  particularly  thofe  that  flow  through 
mountainous   countries.     It  is  found    in  the  rivers  of 
Derby  fhire  ;  in  fome  of  thofe  of  the  north  ;  in  the  Tame 
into  the  Spey  to    fiear  Ludlow;  in  the  Lug,  and  other  ftreams  near  Leo- 
minfter;  and  in  the   river   near  Chriftchurch,  Hamp- 
Ihire.     It  is  alfo  very  common  in  Lapland  :  the  inha- 
(fays  Mr  Pennant)   were  taken  in 
were  cummunicated  by  the  Rev  Mr  Farifli  of  Carlifle,    net,  to  make  the  ch;eie  which  they  get  from  tlie  milk 


is  found  in  Ullfwater  and  Windermere  in  Weftmore- 
land ;  in  Llyn  Qnehyn,  near  the  foot  of  Snowdon  ; 
and,  before  the  difcovery  of  the  copper  mines,  in 
thofe  of  Llynbcrris ;  but  the  mineral  ftreams  have 
entirely  deftroyed  the  fifh  in  the  laft  lakes.  In 
Scotland  it  is  found  in  Loch  Inch,  and  other  neigh- 
bouring lakes,  and  is  faid  to 
fpawn. 

"  Tlie  largtft  and  moft  beautiful  we  ever  received 

'     Windermere,    and    bitants   make  ufe  of  the  guts  of  this  filh  inftead  of  ren- 


of  the  reindeer.  It  is  a  voracious  filh,  rifes  freely  to 
the  fly,  and  will  very  eagerly  take  a  bait.  It  is  a  very 
fwift  fwimmer,  and  difappears  like  the  tranfient  paffage 
of  a  fhadow,  from  whence  we  believe  it  derived  the 
name  of  umbra. 


Aufon. 


with  an  account  of  their  natural  hiftory.  He  fent  five  fpe 
timcns;  two  under  the  name  of  thetvT/f  c/jarr,  male  and 
iimale;  another  he  called  ihe^eid charr,  i.  e.  a  charr  which 
had  not  fpawned  the  preceding  fcafon,  and  on  that  ac- 
count is  reckoned  to  be  in  the  greateit  perleiftion.  The 
two  others  were  infcribed,  the  red  charr,  the  fiher  or 
gild  charr,  the  carfia  lacus  lenaci,  Rau  Syn.  Fife.  66. 
which  laft  are  in  Weltmoreland  dillinguilhed  by  the  epi- 
thet red,  by  reafon  of  the  llelh  ali'ummg  a  higher  colour  7'hymalus  and  thymus  are  names  beftowed  on  it  on  ac- 
than  the  other  when  dreifed.  count  of  the  imaginary  fieent,  compared  by  fome  to  that 

"  Thi  umbla  minor,  or  cafe  charr,  fpawns  about  of  thyme  ;  but  we  never  could  perceive  any  particular 
Michaelmas,  and  clkfly  in  the  river  Brathy,  which  fmell.  It  is  a  filh  of  an  elegant  form  ;  lefs  deep  than  that 
uniting  with  another  c;.lled  the  Roivihay,  about  a  quar-  of  a  trout :  the  largeft  we  ever  heard  of  was  taken  near 
'  ter  of  a  mile  above  the  lake,  th«y  both  fall  into  it  to-    Ludlow,  which  was  about  halt  a  yard  long,  and  weigh- 


Effuglenfqiie  oculos  cekr't  levis  umbra  natatu, 
Tne  umbra  fwitt  cfcapes  the  quickell  eye. 


•:edier.  The  Brathy  hab  a  black  rocky  bottom  ;  the 
bottom  of  the  Rowthay  is  a  bright  fand,  and  into  tliis 
the  charr  are  never  obferved  to  enter.  Some  of  them, 
however,  fpawn  in  the  lake;  but  always  in  fuch  parts 
of  it  which  are  ftony,  and  refemble  the  channel  of  the 
Brathy.     They  arc  fuppofed  to  be  in  the  higheft  per- 


ed  four  pounds  fix  ounces ;  but  this  was  a  very  rare  in- 
ftance.  The  irides  are  filvery,  tinged  with  yellow :  the 
teeth  very  minute,  feated  in  the  jaws  and  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  but  none  on  the  tongue  :  the  head  is  duihy  ; 
the  covers  of  the  gills  of  a  glolfy  green  :  the  back  and 
fides  of  a  fine  filvery  grey  ;  but  when  the  fifh  is  juft 
4  taken, 
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Salmon.   ta!:en,  varied  fliglnly  witli  blue  and  gold;  the  fidc-line 
'"'"''''■""'  is  (Iraight :  the    icales 


are  large,  and  the  lower  edges 
duflcY,  forming  Itiaight  rows  from  head  to  tail  :  the 
tali  is  much  fiTked. 

8.  The  cper!anus,  ot-  fmelt,  inhabits  the  feas  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  probably  never  is  found 
asfarlbuih  as  the  Mediterranean:  the  Seine  is  one  of 
the  Fciicli  rivers  wliich  receive  it  ;  but  vhethcr  it  is 
found  fouth  of  that,  we  have  not  at  prefent  authority 
to  lay.  If  we  can  depend  on  the  obferv.itions  of  na- 
vigators, \vl)o  generally  liave  too  much  to  think  c  f  to 
Bttend  to  the  niinutix  of  natural  hillory,  thefe  fifh  are 
taken  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  of  a  mofl  fur- 
priling  fize,  fome  meafuring  20  inches  in  length  and 
8  in  circumference.  They  inhabit  the  feas  that  walh 
thefe  iOands  the  whole  year,  and  never  go  very  remote 
from  lliorc  except  wlien  they  afcend  the  rivcr:>.  It  is 
remarked  in  certain  rivers,  that  they  appear  a  long 
time  before  they  fpawn,  being  taken  in  great  abun- 
dance in  November,  December,  and  January,  in  the 
Thames  and  Dec,  but  in  others  not  till  February  ; 
and  in  March  and  April  they  fpawn  ;  after  which 
they  ail  return  to  the  fait  water,  and  are  not  feen  in 
the  rivers  till  the  next  feafon.  It  has  been  obferved 
that  they  never  go  into  the  Merfey  as  long  as  there 
is  any  fnowwater  in  the  river.  Thefe  filh  vary  great- 
ly in  fize;  but  the  largeft  we  ever  heard  of  was  13 
inches  long,  and  weighed  half  a  pound.  They  have  a 
very  particular  fcent,  from  whence  is  derived  one  of 
their  Englifh  names, /mr/^,  i.  e.  fmell  it.  Thit  of 
fparl'ing,  which  is  ufed  in  Wale^  and  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, is  taken  from  the  French  fperlan.  There  is  a 
wonderful  difagreement  in  the  opinion  of  people  in 
rcfpeft  to  the  fcent  of  this  fifli  :  feme  alfert  it  flavours 
of  the  violet  ;  the  Germans,  for  a  very  different  tea- 
fon,  diftinguifh  it  by  the  elegant  title  oi  Jl'inifijch.^ 
Smelts  are  often  fold  in  the  Ifreets  of  London  fplit 
and  dried.  They  are  called  dried  fparlings  s  and  are 
recommended  as  a  relilh  to  a  glafs  of  wine  in  the  moin» 
ing.  It  is  a  fiih  of  a  very  beautiful  form  and  colour  ; 
the  head  is  tranfparcnt,  and  the  ikin  in  general  fo  thin, 
that  with  a  good  microfcope  the  blood  may  be  obferV- 
ed  to  circulate.  The  irides  are  filvery  ;  die  pupil  of  a 
full  black  ;  the  under  jaw  is  the  longed  :  in  the  front  of 
the  upper  jaw  are  four  large  teeth  ;  thofe  in  the  fides  of 
both  are  fmall ;  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  are  two  rows 
of  teeth  ;  on  the  tongue  two  others  of  large  teeth.  The 
fcales  are  fmall,  and  readily  drop  off:  the  tail  confifts 
of  19  rays,  and  is  forked.  The  cohnir  of  the  back  is 
whitifh,  with  a  caft  of  green,  beneath  wlrch  it  is  varied 
■with  blue,  and  then  fuccceds  a  beautiful  glofs  of  a  fil- 
very hue. 

9.  The  l.avarelus,  or  gwiniad,  is  an  inhabitant  of 
feveral  of  the  lakes  of  the  Alpine  parts  if  Europe. 
It  is  found  in  thofe  of  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Italy  ; 
of  Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Scotland  ;  in  thofe 
of  Ireland,  and  of  Cumberland  ;  and  in  Wales,  in  that 
ofLlyntegid,  near  Bala,  in  Merionethfhire.  It  is  the 
fame  with  the  ferra  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  ;  the  fchelly 
of  Hulfe-water  j  the  pollen  of  Lough  Neagh  ;  and  the 
vangis  and  juvengis  of  Loch  Mabon.  In  Scotland, 
there  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  firft  introduced  tliere  by 
their  beauteous  but  unfortunate  queen,  Mary  Stuart  ; 
and  as  in  her  time  the  Scotch  court  was  much  Fienchi- 
fied,  it  feems  likely  ihat  the  name  was  derived  from  the 
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French  rendoi/e,  a  "  dace ;"  to  whicli  a  flight  obferver    Si'.mra 
miglit  be  tempted  to  compare  it  from  the  v.hitenefs   of  || 

its  icales.  The  l^ritilh  name giuiniad,  or  whiting,  was  "i'""'- 
bellowed  upon  it  for  the  fame  reafon.  It  is  a  gregari- 
ous fifh,  and  appioaches  the  fhnres  in  vaft  fhoals  in 
fpring  and  in  fummer;  which  proves  in  many  places  a 
blelfed  relief  to  the  poor  of  inland  countries,  in  the  fame 
degree  as  the  annual  return  of  the  herring  is  to  thofe 
wlio  inhabit  the  coafts.  IJetwecn  7000  and  8000  have 
been  tnken  at  one  draught.  Tlie  gwiniad  is  a  fifh  of 
an  infipid  tafte,  and  mult  be  eaten  foon,  for  it  will  not: 
keep  long ;  thofe  that  choofe  to  prelerve  them  do  it 
with  fait.  They  die  very  foon  after  they  are  taken. 
Their  fpawning  feafon  in  Llyntegid  is  i  i  December. 
The  largeft  gwiniad  we  ever  heard  of  weighed  between 
three  and  four  pounds  !  the  head  is  fmall,  fmooth,  and 
of  a  dulky  hue:  the  eyes  very  lirg^ ;  the  pupil  of  a 
deep  blue  :  the  nofe  blunt  at  the  end';  the  jaws  of  equa' 
length  :  the  mouth  fmall  and  toothlefs  :  the  branchiof- 
tegous  rays  nine  :  the  covers  of  the  gills  filvery,  pow- 
dered with  black.  The  back  is  a  little  arched,  and 
flightly  carinated  :  the  colour,  as  far  as  the  lateral  line, 
is  glofied  with  deep  blue  and  purple  ;  but  towards  the 
lines  affumcs  a  filvery  call,  tinged  with  gold  ;  beneath 
which  thofe  colours  entirely  prevail.  The  tail  is  very- 
much  forked  c  the  fcales  are  large,  and  adhere  dofely 
to  the  body. 

SALMON,  in  ichthyology.     See  Salmo,  n°  i. 

SyiLMON-FiJJ:ery.     See  Salmon-FiSHFRr, 

SALON,  or  Saloon,  in  architedture,  a  lofty,  fpaciou* 
fort  of  hill,  vaulted  at  top,  and  ufually  comprehending 
two  (lories,  with  two  ranges  of  windows. 

The  falon  is  a  grand  room  in  the  middle  of  a  build- 
ing, or  at  the  head  of  a  gallery,  5cc.  Its  faces,  or 
fides,  a-e  all  to  have  a  fymmetiy  with  each  other  ; 
and  as  it  ufually  takes  up  the  height  of  two  (lories, 
its  ceiling,  Davilcr  obferves,  fhould  be  with  a  moderate 
fweep. 

The  falon  is  a  (late-room  much  ufed  in  the  palaces 
in  Italy  ;  and  from  thence  the  mode  came  to  us.  Am- 
baffadors,  and  other  great  vifitors,  are  ufually  received 
in  the  falon. 

It  is  fometimes  built  fquare,  fometlmes  round  or  oval, 
fometimes  oflagonal,  as  at  Marly,  and  fometimes  in 
other  fornrs. 

SALON  A,  a  fca-port  town  of  Dalmatia,  feated  on 
a  bay  of  the  gulph  of  Venice.  It  was  formerly  a  very 
confiderable  place,  and  its  ruins  fhow  that  it  was  10 
miles  in  circumference.  It  is  18  miles  north  of  Spa- 
latto,  and  lubjeft  to  Venice.  It  is  now  a  wretched  Portls'j 
village,  [uefcrvina;  few  diltinguifliable  remains  of  its  an-  'I'ravtU  In 
cient  Iplcndor.  Doubtlefs  the  two  lad  ages  have  de-  ';'  Dalnii- 
ftroyed  all  that  Irad  efcaped  the  barbarity  of  the  north-  "•'• 
ern  nations  that  demolilhed  it.  In  a  valuable  MS.  re- 
lation of  Dalmatia,  written  by  thefenator  Giambattilla 
Guilliniani,  about  the  middle  of  the  i6lh  century, 
there  is  a  hint  of  wh.it  exilled  at  that  time.  "  The  no- 
bility, grandeur,  and  magnificence  of  the  city  of  Salona, 
may  be  imagined  from  the  vaults  and  arches  of  the 
wonderful  theatre,  which  are  feen  at  this  day  ;  from 
the  vaft  ftones  of  Jie  fineft  marble,  which  lies  fcattercd 
on,  and  buried  in  the  fields  ;  from  the  beautiful  column 
of  three  pieccb  of  marble,  which  is  Hill  ftanding  in  the 
place  where  they  fiiy  the  arfenal  was,  towards  the  fea- 
fliore;  and  from  the  many  archcj  of  farprifing  beauty, 
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fupported  by  very  high  marble  columns  ;  the  height  of 
ihe  arches  is  a  ftone-throw,  and  above  them  there  was  an 
aqueduiS,  which  reached  from  Salona  to  Spalatro. 
There  are  to  be  feen  many  ruins  and  veftiges  of  large 
palaces,  and  many  ancient  epitaphs  may  be  read  on  fine 
marble  ftones;  but  the  earth,  which  is  increafed,  has  bu- 
ried the  moft  ancient  Hones,  and  the  mod  valuable 
things."     E.  Long.  17.29.  N.  Lat.  44.  10. 

SALONICHI,  formerly  called  Thrffalonica,  a  fea- 
port  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  capital  of  Mace- 
donia, with  an  archbifhop's  fee.  It  is  ancient,  large, 
populous,  and  rich,  being  about  10  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. It  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  carried  on  principal- 
ly by  the  Greek  Chrillians  and  Jews,  the  former  of 
which  have  30  churches,  and  the  latter  as  many  fyna- 
gogues ;  the  Turks  alfo  have  a  fewmofques.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  with  walls,  flanked  with  towers,  and  defended 
on  the  land  fide  by  a  citadel,  and  Kear  the  harbour  with 
three  forts.  It  was  taken  from  the  Venetians  by  the 
Turks  in  143 1.  The  principal  merchandize  is  filk. 
It  is  feated  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulph  of  the  fame  name, 
partly  on  the  top,  and  partly  on  the  fide  of  a  hill, 
near  the  river  Vardar.  E.  Long.  23.  13.  N.  Lat. 
40.  41. 

SALSES,  a  very  ftrong  caftle  of  France,  in  Rouf- 
fillon,  on  the  confines  of  Languedoc.  It  was  taken 
from  the  Spaniards  by  the  French  in  1642  ;  and  is 
feated  on  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  among  mountains, 
10  miles  north  of  Perignan.     E.  Long.  3.0.  N.  Lat. 

43-  35- 

SALSETTE,  an  ifland  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  adjacent 

to  Bombay,  from  which  it  is  in  one  place  divided  only 
by  a  narrow  pafs  iordable  at  low  water.  It  is  about 
26  miles  long,  and  eight  or  nine  broad.  The  foil  is 
rich,  and  by  proper  cultivation  capable  of  producing 
any  thing  that  will  grow  in  tropical  climates.  It  is 
every  where  well  watered,  and  when  in  the  poffellion  of 
the  Portuguefe  furnilhed  fuch  quantities  of  rice,  that  it 
was  called  the  Granary  of  Goa.  It  abounds  alfo  in  all 
kinds  of  provifions,  and  has  great  plenty  of  game,  both 
of  the  four-footed  and  feathered  kind.  It  has  pretty 
high  mountains  ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  whole 
iR'as  thrown  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea :  in  confirma- 
tion of  which  it  is  faid,  that  on  the  top  of  the  higheft 
hill  there  was  found,  fome  years  ago,  a  ftone  anchor, 
fuch  as  was  anciently  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country.  Here  we  meet  with  the  ruins  of  a  place  called 
(■iinara,  where  tliere  are  excavations  of  rocks,  fuppofed 
to  be  contemporary  with  thofe  of  Elephanta.  They 
are  much  more  numerous,  but  not  comparable  to  the 
former  either  in  bigncfs  or  workmanfliip. 

The  ifland  of  Salfette  l.itely  formed  part  of  the  For- 
tuguefe  dominions  in  India.  It  ought  to  have  been 
ceded  to  the  Englifh  along  with  Bombay,  as  part  of 
the  dower  of  Cathiirine  of  Liibon,  efpoufed  to  Charles 
II.  The  fulfilment  of  this  article,  however,  being  eva- 
ded, tlie  illand  remained  in  poflelfion  of  the  PortuTuefe  ; 
and  not«ithll:uiding  the  little  care  they  took  of  it, 
the  revenue  of  it  was  valued  at  60, coo  1.  Such  was 
the  negligence  of  the  Portugufe  government,  th^t 
they  took  no  care  to  fortify  it  againft  the  attacks  of 
the  Marattas,  from  whofe  dominions  Sall'ette  was  only 
feparated  by  a  very  narrow  pafs  fordable  at  low  wa- 
ter. Here  tliey  had  only  a  miferable  redoubt  of  no 
conleqnence,  till,  on  iLc  ai-pearauce  of  an  approaching 


Tvar  with  the  Marattas,  they  began  to  build  another, 
which  indeed  would  have  anfwcred  the  purpofe  ot  pro-  " 
tefling  the  ifland,  provided  the  Marattas  had  allowed 
them  to  finilli  it.  This,  however,  was  not  their  inten- 
tion. They  allowed  them  indeed  to  go  quietly  on  with 
their  works,  till  they  faw  them  almoft  completed,  when 
they  came  and  took  poffeflion  of  them.  The  Marattas 
thus  became  dangerous  neighbours  to  the  Englilh  ac 
Bombay,  until  it  was  ceded  to  the  latter  by  the  treaty 
concluded  with  thefe  people  in  17S0.  E.  Long.  72.  15. 
N.  Lat.  19.  o. 

SALSOLA,  Glasswort  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  12th  order, 
Holoracea.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  there  is  no 
corolla  ;  the  capfule  is  monofpermous,  with  a  fcrewed 
feed. 

The  fpecies  are,  1.  The  kali,  which  grows  naturally 
in  the  fait  marfiies  in  divers  parts  of  England.  It  is 
an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  above  five  or  fix  inches 
high,  fending  out  many  fide  branches,  which  fpread 
on  every  fide,  garniilied  with  fhort  awl-lhaped  leaves  ; 
which  are  flelhy,  and  terminate  in  acute  fpines.  The 
fliiwers  are  produced  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  to 
which  they  fit  clofe,  and  are  encompafied  by  Ihort 
prickly  leaves  ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  an  herbaceous 
colour.  The  feeds  are  wrapped  up  in  the  empalement 
of  the  flower,  and  ripen  in  autumn  ;  foon  after  which 
the  plant  decays.  2.  The  tragus  grows  naturally  on  the 
fandy  fhores  of  the  fouth  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
This  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  which  fends  out  many 
difFufed  (talks,  garnilhed  with  linear  leaves  an  inch 
long,  ending  with  fliarp  fpines.  The  flowers  come  out 
from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
of  the  former  ;  their  empalements  are  blunt,  and  not 
fo  clofely  encompafled  with  leaves  as  thofe  of  the  other. 
3.  The  foda,  rifes  with  herbaceous  ftalks  near  three 
feet  high,  fpreading  wide.  The  leaves  on  the  princi- 
pal ftalk,  and  thofe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  branches, 
are  long,  {lender,  and  have  no  fpines  ;  thofe  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  ftalk  and  branches  are  flender,  fliort, 
and  crooked.  At  the  bafe  of  the  leaves  are  produced 
the  flowers,  which  are  fmall,  and  hardly  perceptible  ; 
the  empalement  of  the  flower  afterwards  encompafles 
the  capiule,  which  contains  one  cochleated  feed.  4. 
The  vermiculata  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  This  hath 
flirubby  perennial  ftalks,  which  rife  three  or  four  feet 
high,  lending  out  many  fide-branches,  garniilied  with 
flefhy,  oval,  acute-pointed  leaves,  coming  out  in  clufters 
from  the  fide  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  hoary,  and  have 
ftiff  prickles.  The  flowers  are  produced  from  between 
the  leaves  toward  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  fo 
fmall  as  fcarce  to  be  diiccrned,  unlefs  they  are  clofely 
viewed.  The  feeds  are  like  thofe  of  the  other  kinds.  5. 
The  rofacea  grows  naturally  in  Tartary.  This  is  an  an- 
nual plant,  whofe  ftalks  are  herbaceous,  and  feldom  rife 
more  than  five  or  fix  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  awl- 
lhaped,  ending  in  acute  points  ;  the  empalements  of  the 
flowers  fpread  open  :  the  flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  rofe 
colour,  but  foon  fade  :  the  feeds  are  like  thofe  of  the 
other  forts. 

All  the  forts  of  glafs-wort  are  fometimes  promifcu- 
oufly  ufed  for  making  the  fal  kali,  but  it  is  the  third 
fort  which  is  efteemed  beft  for  this  purpofe.  The  man- 
ner of  making  it  is  as  follows  :  Having  dug  a  trench 
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Salt.  nenr  the  fca,  tliey  place  laths  ;icrofs  it,  on  wliich  they  lay 
''^'"'^  tlse  herb  in  luap?,  and,  haviii;);  made  a  lire  below,  the 
liquor,  which  runs  out  of  the  herbb,  drops  to  the  bot- 
tom, which  at  length  thickening,  becomes  fal  kali, 
which  is  partly  of  a  black,  and  partly  of  an  alli-colour, 
very  Iharp  and  corrofive,  and  t'f  a  faltilh  t  ifte.  This, 
wlicn  thoroughly  jiardened,  becomes  like  a  Hone  ;  and 
in  that  Hate  is  tranfported  to  different  countries  for 
miking  of  glafs. 

SALT,  one  of  the  great  divifions  of  natural  bodies, 
but  which  has  never  yet  been  accurately  delined.  The 
charaifleriftic  marks  of  fait  have  ufually  been  reckoned 
its  power  of  affeitlng  the  organs  of  taUe,  and  being  fo- 
luble  in  water.  But  this  will  not  dilVmguilh  fait  from 
quicklime,  which  alio  aiTeifls  the  fenfe  of  tuftc,  and 
dilFolves  in  water;  yet  quicklime  has  been  univerfally 
reckoned  an  earth,  and  not  a  fait.  The  only  dillin- 
guifliing  property  of  falts,  therefore,  is  their  cryllalli- 
ration  in  water:  however,  this  does  not  belong  to  all 
falts ;  for  the  nitrous  and  marine  acids,  though  allowed 
on  all  hands  to  be  falts,  are  yet  incapable  of  cryftalli/.a- 
tion,  at  leafl  by  any  method  hitherto  known.  Several 
of  the  imperfed  neutral  falts  alfo,  fuch  as  combinations 
of  the  nitrous,  muriatic,  and  vegetable  acids,  with 
fome  kinds  of  earths,  cryllallize  with  very  great  diffi- 
culty. However,  by  the  addition  of  fpirit  of  wine,  or 
fimie  other  fubftances  which  abforb  part  of  the  water, 
keeping  the  liquor  in  a  warm  place,  &c.  all  of  them 
may  be  reduced  to  cryftals  of  one  kind  or  other.  Salt, 
therefore,  may  be  defined  a  fubftance  affeiSing  the  or- 
gans of  tafte,  foluble  in  water,  and  capable  of  cryftal- 
li/ation,  either  by  itfelf  or  in  conjunction  with  fome 
other  body;  and,  univerfally,  every  fait  capable  of  be- 
ing reduced  into  a  folid  form,  is  alio  capable  of  cryftal- 
liration/'fr/-.  Thus  the  clafs  of  fallne  bodies  will  be 
fufficlently  diftinguidied  from  all  others:  for  quicklime, 
though  folublc  in  water,  cannot  be  cryflallized  without 
addition  either  of  fixed  air  or  fome  other  acid;  yet  it 
is  mod  commonly  found  in  a  folid  llate.  The  precious 
ftones,  bafaltcs,  &c.  though  fuppofcd  to  be  formed  by 
cr)'Ilallization,  are  ncvertlielefs  dlrtinguillied  from  falts 
by  their  infipidity  and  infolubility  in  water. 

But  acids  and  alkalis,  and  combinations  of  both,  when 
in  a  concrete  form,  are  falts,  and  of  the  purell  fort.  Hence 
we  conclude,  that  the  bodies,  to  which  tlie  name  oi falls 
more  properly  belongs,  are  the  concretions  of  thofe  fub- 
ftances;  which  are  accordingly  called  acid  falls,  alk.diin 
falls,  and  neutral  falls.  Thefe  iaft  are  combinations  of  acid 
and  alkaline  falts,  in  luch  proportion  as  to  render  the 
compounds  neither  four  nor  alkaline  to  the  talle.  This 
Broportionate  combination  is  cnWad  fit uralion  :  thus  the 
common  kitchen-falt  is  a  neutral  fait,  compofed  of  marine 
acid  and  mineral  alkali  combined  together  to  the  point 
of  faturation.  The  appellation  of  neutral  falts  \s  a\Co 
extended  to  denote  all  thofe  combinations  of  acids,  and 
any  other  fubllance  with  wiiich  they  can  unite,  fo  as  to 
lofe,  wholly  or  in  great  meafurc,  their  acid  properties. 

But  although  this  general  definition  of  falts  is  com- 
monly received,  yet  there  are  many  writers,  cfpecially 
mineralogills,  who  confine  the  denomination  oi  fills  in 
the  manner  we  firll  mentioned,  viz.  to  thnfc  fubllances 
only  which,  befides  the  general  properties  of  falts,  have 
the  power  of  cryftalli/ing,  that  is,  of  arranging  their 
particles  fo  as  to  form  regularly-lhaped  bodies,  called 
trxjials,  when  the  water  fupertluous  to  their  concrete  ex- 
illence  has  been  evaporated. 


The  ancient  chemifts  aflerted  that  fait  was  one  of 
the  ccKipontnt  principles  of  metab,  and  indeed  of " 
every  thing  elfc:  a  dodrine  which  w.-is  attempted  to 
be  revived  by  the  late  Dr  Price  of  Guildford,  wlio 
thought  it  probable  that  the  bafis  of  all  imperfeft  me- 
tals is  falinc,  becaufe  Mr  Scheele  had  lately  cxtrafled  a 
real  acid  from  arfenic,  which,  by  the  addition  of  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  phlogiflon,  becomes  a  feminictal.  But 
here  the  argument  will  hold  only  with  regard  to  the  fe- 
mimetah,  all  of  which  are  volatile  in  the  fire,  and 
therefore  may  pofllbly  have  a  volatile  bafis,  fuch  as  all 
acids  are  in  fome  degree:  but  fome  of  the  imperfeft 
metals,  as  tin  and  copper,  may  be  reduced  to  a  calx 
equally  rcfradlory  with  quicklime  itfelf;  and  even  zinc, 
though  volatile  in  clofe  velfels,  is  yet  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  an  exceedingly  refradlory  calx  CdWed  fioiuert 
of  zinc;  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  regulus  of 
arfenic,  even  in  its  moft  perfeifl  metalline  form,  cannot 
be  calcined  like  other  metals.  The  common  opinion 
that  metals  have  an  earthy,  rather  than  a  faline  bafis, 
fccms  to  be  well  founded. 

The  origin  of  falts  is  very  much,  or  rather  totally, 
unknown.  Some  eminent  chemills,  particularly  Stahl, 
have  fupj)ofed  that  the  number  of  fubllances  truly  and 
elfentially  ftline  is  very  fm all ;  nay,  that  there  is  but 
one  faline  principle  in  nature.  This  principle  they 
fuppofe  to  be  the  vitriolic  acid,  as  being  the  moll  fitn.i 
pie  and  indeftruclible  of  them  all.  Stahl  delivers  his 
opinion  on  this  fubjecl  in  tlie  following  words:  "That 
he  confiders  the  vitriolic  acid  as  the  only  fubftance  ef. 
fentially  faline  ;  as  the  only  faline  principle  which,  by  ' 
uniting  mnre  or  lefs  intimately  with  other  fubftances 
that  are  not  faline,  is  capable  of  forming  an  innumera- 
ble multitude  of  other  faline  matter,  which  nature  and 
art  Ihew  ui;  and,  fecondly,  that  this  faline  principle  is 
a  fecondary  principle,  compofed  only  by  the  inti- 
mate union  of  two  primary  principles,  water  and 
earth. 

In  fupport  of  this  theory  Mr  Macquer  argues  in 
the  following  manner:  "  Every  true  chemill  will  eafily 
difcover  that  this  grand  idea  is  capable  of  comprehend- 
ing by  its  generality,  and  of  connecting  togeiher,  all 
the  phenomena  exhibited  by  faline  fubftances.  But  we 
mult  at  the  fame  time  acknowledge,  that  when  we  exa- 
mine the  proots  upon  which  it  is  founded,  although  it 
has  a  great  appearance  of  truth  by  its  confiftency  with 
the  principles  of  chemiftry,  and  with  many  phenomena, 
yet  it  is  not  fupported  by  a  fufficient  number  of  fads 
and  experiments  to  afcertain  its  truth.  We  might  here 
examine  wh  it  degree  of  probability  ought  to  be  grant- 
ed to  this  theory  of  falts  ;  but  this  could  not  be  pro- 
perly accomplilhed,  without  entering  into  long  details, 
and  penetrating  into  the  depths  of  chemiftry.  We  are 
therefore  obliged  to  relate  only  what  is  moft  eflential  to 
be  known  concerning  this  grand  hypothefis.  We  may 
perceive  at  once,  that  the  former  of  thofe  propofitions, 
upon  which  is  founded  llie  theory  which  we  mentioned, 
cannot  be  demonftrated,  unlefs  it  be  prcvioully  proved 
that  every  faline  matter,  excepting  pure  vitriolic  acid,  is 
nothing  but  this  fame  acid  difterently  modified,  the  pri- 
mary properties  of  which  are  more  or  lefs  altered  or  dil- 
guifed  by  the  union  contraifled  with  other  fubftances. 
But  we  confefs,  that  chemifts  are  not  capable  of  proving 
decifively  this  opinion  ;  which,  however,  will  appear 
very  probable  from  the  following  reHedions. 

"  Firft,  oi  all  faline  matters  known,  none  isfo  ftrong, 
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Salt.      fo  uiuiherable,  fo  eminently  pofll-fled  of  faline  proper- 
■">'~"~'  ties,  as  vitii'  lie  acid." 

The  vitriolic  acid,  when  combined  with  other  fub- 
'ftances,  forms  vitriolic  falts,  which  vary  both  in  ipe- 
citic  names  and  properties  according  to  the  various 
fubltances  with  which  the  acid  is  combined.  Thus  the 
vitriolic  acid,  combined  with  mineral  alkali,  forms  the 
fait  called  G/aubrr'j  fait,  or  fnl  miralile.  When  it  is 
combined  with  calcareous  earths,  it  forms  vitriolic  falts 
with  bales  of  calcareous  earth,  which  are  commonly 
called  Jckmks.  When  combined  with  argillaceous 
earths,  it  forms  alum.  When  combined  with  metals, 
it  forms  vitriolic  falts  with  metallic  bafes,  to  which  the 
general  name  vitriols  is  given  ;  and  in  commerce  are 
commonly  called  copperas.  The  vitriols  principally  ufed 
are,  i.  The  martial  vitriol;  called  alfo  Eii^liji  mtrhl, 
green  ritriol,  or  green  copperas,  which  is  a  combination 
of  vitriolic  acid  with  iron.  2.  The  vitriol  of  copper, 
called  alfo  Hue  vitriol,  Cyprian  vitriol,  or  blue  copperas  ; 
which  is  a  combination  of  vitriolic  acid  and  copper. 
3.  The  vitriol  of  zinc,  called  alfo  luhile  copperas,  and 
Gojlar  vitriol,  which  is  a  combination  of  the  fame  acid 
with  a  fernimetal  called  zinc.  It  is  a  property  peculiar 
to  the  vitriolic  acid,  that  all  the  combinations  of  it, 
■with  thofe  fubftances  with  which  it  can  form  neutral 
falts,  are  fufceptible  of  chryftallization. 

"  Secondly,  Amongft  the  other  faline  fubllances, 
thofe  which  appear  moft  aflive  and  moil  fimple,  as  ni- 
trous and  marine  acids,  are  at  the  fame  time  thofe  whofe 
properties  moft  refemble  the  properties  of  vitriolic 
acid." 

The  nitrous  acid,  combined  with  all  the  fubftances 
■with  which  it  can  mix,  forms  faline  fubftances,  in  gene- 
r.il  cilled  nitrous  falts ;  fpecifying  each  particular  fait 
by  the  name  of  the  iubftance  united  to  the  acid.  Thus 
nitrous  acid,  with  fixed  vegetable  alliali,  forms  a  faline 
fubftance  called  nitre,  or  fait  pitre.  With  mineral  al- 
kali, forms  cubic  or  quadrangular  nitre.  When  mixed 
with  metallic  fubftances,  forms  metallic  nitres,  which 
are  fpecified  nitre  of  gold ;  nitre  offilver,  or  lunar  nitre, 
lunar  cryfials,  and  cryflals  of  Jilver,  nitrous  cryflals  of 
mercury  ;   nitre  of  copper,  &c. 

"  Thirdly,  We  may  give  to  vitriolic  acid  many  of 
the  chanideriftic  properties  of  nitrous  acid,  by  com- 
bining it  in  a  certain  manner  with  the  infl.immable  prin- 
ciple, as  we  fee  in  the  vtlatile  fulphureous  acid;  and 
even,  according  to  an  exferiment  of  Mr  Picch,  related 
in  a  memoir  concerning  the  origin  of  nitre,  which 
gained  the  pri-/.e  of  the  academy  of  Berlin,  vitriolic 
;x;d,  mixed  with  vegetable  and  animal  matters  fufcepti- 
ble of  fermentation,  is  really  tr;.ns(ornied  into  a  ni- 
tn;us  acid  by  the  ptitrefaiflion  of  thele  matters.  See 
Cheiviistry,  n''  720. 

"  Fourthly,  The  marine  acid,  although  its  princi- 
ples are  lefs  known  tlvan  thofe  of  the  nitrons  acid,  may 
be  approximated  to  the  charader  of  vitriolic  and  ni- 
trous acids  by  certain  methods.  This  acid,  after  it 
has  been  treated  with  tin  and  other  metallic  matters, 
is  capable  of  forming  ether  witli  fpirit  of  wine,  as  vi- 
tiiolic  acid  does,  which  it  cannot  do  in  its  natural  ftate; 
and  when  iron  is  dilfolved  in  it,  it  feems  to  be  approxi- 
mated to  the  nature  of    nitrous  acid.       Reciprocally 


the  approxim^ition  of  vitriolic  acid  to  the  charafler  of 
marine  acid  feems  not  impoffible.  Having  once  diftil-  *" 
led  very  pure  vitriolic  acid  upon  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  white  arfenic,  I  was  ftruck  with  a  llrong  fmell  like  that 
of  marine  acid,  which  was  not  either  that  of  arfenic  or 
of  vitriolic  acid ;  for  this  has  no  fmell  when  it  is  pure." 

The  marine  acid,  combined  with  various  matters, 
forms  marine  falts,  or  fxnjply  falts,  fpecified  by  the 
names  of  their  particular  bafes.  The  fea-falt  or  kit- 
chen fait,  and  fal  gem,  are  combinations  of  marine  acid 
and  mineral  alkali.  When  this  acid  is  combined  with 
volatile  alkali,  it  forms  fal  ammoniac  (a.)  With  metals 
it  forms  metallic  falts,  called /i//  of  gold,  full  of  copper, 
Sic.  according  to  the  various  metals  combined  with  the 
acid.  The  fait  of  filver  is  alfo  called  luna  cornea;  the 
fdt  of  lead  is  often  called  plumbum  corncum;  and  the 
falts  of  antimony,  and  of  arfenic,  are  known  by  the 
names  of  butler  of  antimony,  and  butter  sf  arjenic. 

"  Fifthly,  Oily  vegetable  acids  become  fo  mucli 
ftronger,  and  more  fimilar  to  vitriolic  acid,  as  they 
are  more  perfeilly  deprived  of  their  oily  piinciple,  by 
combining  them  with  alkalis,  earths,  or  metals  ;  and 
afterwards  by  feparacing  them  from  thefe  fubftances 
by  diftillation,  and  efpecially  by  frequently  repeating 
thefe  operations.  They  might  perhaps  be  reduced  to 
a  pure  vitriolic  acid,  by  continuing  fuffitiently  this 
method:  and  reciprocally,  vitri  lie  and  nitrous  acids, 
weakened  by  water,  and  treated  with  much  oily  mat- 
ters, or  flill  better  with  fpirif  of  wine,  acquire  the 
charafters  of  vegetable  acids.  We  may  fee  a  remark- 
able inltance  ot  this  in  Mr  Pott's  dilfertation  Ue  acido 
nitri  vinofo.  [The  moft  remarkable  experiment  in  which 
is  related  under  the  article  Chemistry,  n"  7B1.] 

"  Sixthly,  the  properties  of  fixed  alkalis  ftcm  to 
be  very  different  from  thofe  of  acids  in  general,  and 
confequently  ot  vitriolic  acid.  Yet  if  we  confider  that 
a  large  quantity  of  earth  enters  their  compofitionj 
that  much  of  it  may  be  f  parated  by  repeated  folutions 
and  calcinations  ;  and  alfo,  that  by  depriving  thefe 
faline  fubdances  of  their  earthy  principles,  they  be- 
come lels  fixed,  more  deliquefcent,  and,  in  a  word, 
more  fimilar  10  vitriolic  acid  in  this  refpeft  ; — we  lliall- 
not  think  it  improbable,  that  fixed  alkalis  owe  their 
faline  properties  to  a  faline  principle,  of  the  nature  of 
vitriolic  acid,  but  much  difguifed  by  the  quantity  of 
earth,  and  probably  of  inflammable  principle,  to  which 
it  is  united  in  thefe  combinations.  The  properties  of 
volatile  alkalis,  and  the  transformation  ot  fixed  alkali, 
or  of  its  materials,  into  volatile  alkali  in  putrcfadion, 
and  in  feveral  dlftiUations,  fcem  to  fhow  fufficiently 
that  they  are  matters  eifentially  faline,  as  fixed  alkalis 
are,  and  that  their  volatility  ■whii.h  diftinguiihes  them 
proceeds  from  rlielr  containing  a  lefs  quantity  of  earth,  " 
but  more  attenuated,  and  a  portion  of  very  fuhtile  and 
volatile  oil,  which  enters  their  compofition.  [Forfome 
other  particulars  relating  to  the  tranfmutation  ot  falts, 
fee  Chemistry,  n°  784.3 

"  Befides  thefe  principal  fadls,  there  are  many 
others,  too  numerous  to  be  even  fllglitly  mentioned 
here;  they  may  be  found  fcattered  in  the  works  of  che- 
mifts,  particularly  of  Stahl.  But  perfons  who  would 
colled  and  compare  all  the  expeiinients  relating  to  this 

fubjeift. 
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(a)  Ammoniacal  falts  is  alfo  a  general  name  given  to  all  netitral  falts  compofed  of  an  acid  faturated  with  a 
volatile  alkali. 
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fubjeft,  ought  to  know,    that  m;iny  of  them  are  not    concentrated,  it  is  more  than  twic 


fufficienlly  afcertaineu;  and  that  perhajjs  a  greater 
number  of  them  have  not  been  fufticiently  prolecuted, 
and  are,  prop.rly  fpeakhig,  only  begun.  We  mull 
even  acknowledge,  lliat  many  of  thofe  experiments 
which  we  have  mentioned,  have  not  been  lufficicntly 
profecuted. 

"  The  fecond  fundamental  propofition  of  the  theory 
of  falls,  namely,  '  That  the  vitrio.ic  acid  is  com- 
pounded of  only  the  aqueuus  and  earthy  principles,' 


as  Iieavv  as  pure 
water,  and  much  lefs  heavy  tlian  any  earthy 'fubft4nce. 

"  Thirdly,  Thii  acid  is  niucli  kfs  fixed  thin  any 
pure  earili,  fince,  however  well  it  may  be  concen- 
trated,  it  may  alv.ays  be  en.irLly  dilblled;  for  which 
purpolc  a  much  Itr.-ngcr  degree  of  heat  is  requifue 
than  tor  the  dill'Uation  of  pure  water. 

"Fourthly,  We  do  noi  know  the  degree  of  folidity 
of  vilriolic  acid,  or  the  adhclion  of  aggregation,  which 
its  integrant  parts  have  one  to  another,  bccaufe  for  ihii 


is,  like  the  firft,  fupponed  by  many  ladts  which  give  purpufe  tlie    vitriolic  acid  ought  to  be  deprived  of  all 

it  a  degree  of  probability,  but  which  do  not  amount  Superabundant  water:  but  if  we  judge  ot  it  by  the  fo- 

to  a  complete  dtnionllration.     This  propofition  may  hd  confiltence  of  this   acid   when  highly  concentr.ited, 

be  fuppoited  by  the  following  confiderations.  as  we  lise  from   tlie   vitriolic   acid  cai led  ('/,;««  ,  the  in- 

"  1-irlt,  Experience  conllantly  (hews,   that   the   pro-  tegrant  parts  of  this  acid  feem  fufceptible  ot  a    much 

perties  of  ci-mpound   bodies  are  always  the  refult  of  Wronger  adhefion  than  thole  of  pure  w.-iter;   but  much 

thofe  of  the  component  parts  of   thefe  bodies,  or  ra-  lels  tlian  thofc  of  earth,  as  we  fee  from  the  inllance  of 


ther  they  are  the  properties  of  thcTe  component  bodies 
modified  by  one  an  ther. 

"  Thus,  if  a  body  be  compofed  of  two  principles, 
one  of  which  is  fixed,  and  the  other  volatile,  it  will  have 
alefs  deg:ee  of  fiiity  than  ihe  former,  and  a  lei's  vola- 


hard  liones. 

"  Filthly,  The  union  which  this  acid  contrafls  with 
water  and  with  earths,  Ihowb  that  thele  fubltances  en- 
ter  into  its  compolition  ;  lor  we  know,  that  in  general 
ci.mpounds  are  diipofed  to  unite  luperabundantly  with 


tility  than  the  latter.  If  it  be  ompofed  0/  two  prin-  the  principles  which  compofe  them.  All  thefe  proper 
ciples,  one  of  which  is  fpecitically  heavier  than  the  ties  of  vitriolic  acid,  which  fo  lenfibly  partake,  and 
other,  its  fpecific  gravity  will  be  greater  than  that  of  niuch  more  than  any  other  acid,  of  ilie  properties  of 
one  of  them  and  lefi  than  that  of  ihe  other.  The  earth  and  of  water,  are  lufhcient  to  induce  us  to  believe 
fame  obfervation  is  applicable  to  all  the  other  elFential 
properties,  excepting  tlioi'e  which  dellruy  each  tther  ; 
as,  for  inltance  the  tendency  to  combinaiion,  or  the 
dilfulving  power;  for  thefe  latter  pioj)erties  are  weak- 
ened fo  much  more  in  the  compounds  as  their  prin- 


leve 

that  it  is  compoled  of  thclc  two  principles;  but  it 
has  one  very  ennnent  property,  which  is  common  with 
it  to  neither  water  nor  pure  earth,  which  is,  its  violent 
and  corrohve  talte.  This  property  is  fufficicnt  to  raife 
doubts,    it    we   could   not  e.Nplain   it  from   principles. 


ciples  are  more  Arongly  unitcu,  and  in  more  jult  pro-    which  feem  certain  and  general,  relating  to  the  combi 


portion. 

"  We  obferve,  neverthelefs,  that  the  properties  of 
compound  bodies  are  not  ;ilways  exaflly  intermediate 
betwixt  the  properties  of  the  component  bodies;  for, 
to  produce  this  .nean,  the  quantities  of  each  of  the 
component  parts  muft  b«  equal,  which  is  the  cafe  in 
few  or  no  compounds. 

"  Befides,  fome  particular  circumftances  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  principles  unite  with  one  another, 
contribute  more  or  kl»  to  alter  the  refult  of  the  com- 
bined  propeities:  for  inllance,  experience  Ihews,  that 
when  feve:al  bodies,  particularly  mct.il',  are  united 
together,  the  fpecific  gravities  of  \\hich  are  well 
known,  the  allay  formed  by  fuch  union  has  not  the 
precife  fpecific  gravity  which  ought  to  refult  from  the 
proportion  of  the  allayed  fubllanccs;  but  that  in  fome 
allays  it  is  greater  and  in  others  let's.  But  we  are 
certain,  on  the  other  fide,  that  thele  diiferences  are 
too  Inconfiderable  to  prevent  our  diftingu.lhing  the 
properties  ot  the  principles  in  the  compoundi  which 
they  form,  cfpecially  when  they  have  very  differeiit 
properties. 

"  Ihefe  things  being  premifed,  when  we  examine 
well  the  propeities  of  vitriolic  acid,  we  Ihall  ealily 
find  that  they  partake  of  the  properties  of  the  aqueous 
and  of  the  earthy  principles. 

"  Firll,  When  the  acid  is  as  pure  as  we  can  have 
it,  it  i>  like  the  pureil  water  and  the  puitll  vitrifiable 
earibs,  free  from  colour  or  fmtll,  and  peil'ectly  tranf- 
parent. 

"  Secondly,  Although  we  cannot  deprive  the  vitri- 
olic acid  of  all  the  water  fupcrabundant  to  its  faline 
ellence,  and  therefore  its  precile  fpecific  gravity  has 
not  been  determined,   we    know  that  when  it  is  well 


nation  ot  bodi:s. 

"  We  obkrve,  then,  concerning  the  property  now  in 
quellion,  th.it  is,  ot  tafte  in  general,  that  it  can  only 
be  confidered  as  an  irritation  made  upon  the  organs  of 
tafte  by  lapid  bodies;  and  if  we  refied  attentively  up. 
on  It,  we  Ihall  be  convinced,  tliat  no  fubllance  that  is 
not  imprefl'eo  by  fome  impulle  can  irritate  or  agitate 
our  lennble  organs,  but  by  a  peculiar  force  of  its  in- 
tegrant parts,  or  by  their  tendency  to  combination; 
that  is,  by  dieir  dillolving  power.  According  to  this 
notion,  the  talle  of  bodies,  or  the  impreffion  made  up- 
on our  lenlible  orgaus  by  their  tendency  to  combination, 
or  by  their  dillolving  power,  are  the  fame  property; 
and  we  fee  accordingly,  tliat  every  folvent  ha:,  a  tafte, 
which  is  fo  much  more  llrong  as  its  dilfolving  power  is 
greater;  tliat  thofe  whole  tafte  is  fo  violent  that  it 
amounts  to  acrimony,  corrofion,  and  caullicity,  when 
applied  to  any  other  of  the  fenfible  pai  ts  ol  our  body 
beiides  the  organs  of  tafte,  excit;  in  them  itch.ng  and 
pain. 

"  Tliis  being  premifed,  the  queftion  is,  Kow  earth, 
in  which  we  perceive  no  talte  nor  dillolving  power,  and 
water,  wliich  has  but  a  very  weak  dilf.lving  power,  and 
little  or  no  tafte,  Itiould  form  by  tlicir  combination  a 
lubttance,  fuch  as  the  vitriolic  acii  is,  poweifuUy  cor- 
rolive  and  folvent? 

"  To  conceive  this,  let  us  confider,  firft,  that  every 
part  ol  matter  has  a  power  by  wliich  it  combines,  or 
tends  to  combine,  witli  other  parts  f  matter.  Second- 
ly, that  ihi5  force,  the  effects  of  wnich  a.  e  perceptible, 
ill  chemical  o^Jeration4,  only  amon^;  the  very  fmall  mo- 
lecules, or  the  integrant  and  ccniti.uent  parts  of  bodies, 
feems  proportionable  to  the  denhiy  rr  fpecific  gravity 
of  thefe  parts.     Tiiirdly,  that  tins  lame  force  is  limited 
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that  If  we  con- 


Salt,  in  every  intcg:  ant  molecule  of  m;UteT 
'~^'"^'  fider  this  force  as  not  fatisfied,  and  confcqucmly  as  a 
fimple  tendency  to  combination,  it  is  the  greatell  pof- 
fible  in  an  integrant  molecule  of  matter  perfeiSly  ir.iu- 
luted,  or  attached  to  nothing;  and  is  the  fniallcll  pol- 
fible,  or  nnnc,  when  it  is  fatistied  by  its  intimate  combi- 
naiion  with  other  parts  capable  of  exhaulling  all  its  ac- 
tion ;  its  tendency  being  thtn  changed  into  adhefion. 

"  Hence  we  may  infer,  that  the  integrant  parts    of 
the  earthy  principle  have  elfcntially,  and  like  all  the 
other  parts  of  matter,  a  force  of  tendency  to  union,  or 
of  cohefton  in  union,  according  to  their  condition;  that 
as  this  earthy  principle  has  a   much  more  conliderrble 
dcnfity  cr  Jpccific  gravity  than  all  other  fimple  bodies 
that  we  know,   we  may  probably  piefume  that  its  pri- 
mary   integrant   molecules  have   a   more   confiderable 
force    of  tendency  to   union,    in   the  ftme  proportion, 
than  the  integrant  parts  ot   other  principles;  that  con- 
feqaently  when  they  cohere   together,  and  form  an  ag- 
gregate, their  aggregation   muil  alfo  be   ftronger  and 
firmer  than  that  of  any  other  body.     Accordingly  we 
fee,  that   the  purefl  earthy  fubllances,   whofe  parts  are 
united  and  form  malles,  fuch  as,  for  inftancs,  the  ftones 
called  ■vitrijiahlc,  are  the  hardell  bodies  in  nature.      We 
are  no  lefs  certain,   that  as   the  tendency  ot   the  pai  ts 
of  matter  to  unite  is  fo  much   lefs  evident  as  it  is  more 
exhaulled   and   fatisfied  in   the  aggregation,   the  parts 
of  the  earthy  principle  being  capable  of  exhaulling  mu- 
tually all  their  tendency  to  union,   we  may  thence  in- 
fer, that  every  fenfible  mafs  of  pure  earthy  matter  muft 
appear  deprived  of   any  dilfolving  power ;  of  tafte  ;  in 
a  word,  of  tendency  to  union  from  the  firmnefs  of  its 
aggregation.     But  ws  may  alfo  infer,   that  when  thefe 
primary  integrant  parts  of  the  earthy  principle  are  not 
united   together  in  aggregation,  then,  refuming  all  the 
aflivity    and   tendency  to  union  which    are  eilential  to 
them,  they  muft  be  the  ftrongeil  and  moft  powerful  of 
all  folvents. 

"  Thefe  being  premifed,  if  we  fuppofe  again,  with 
Stahl  and  the  beft  chemifts,  that,  in  the  combination  of 
the  faline  principle  or  of  vitriolic  acid,  the  parts  ot  the 
earthy  principle  are  united,  not  with  each  other,  as  in 
the  earthy  aggregation,  but  with  the  primary  parts  of 
the  aqueous  principle,  each  to  each,  we  may  then  eafily 
conceive,  that  the  primary  integrant  parts  of  the  wa- 
ter, having  elfentlally  much  lefs  tendency  to  combina- 
tion than  thofe  of  earth,  the  tendency  of  thefe  latter  to 
union  will  not  be  exhaufted,  but  fatisfied  only  partly, 
by  their  combination  with  the  former;  and  that  confe- 
quently  a  compound  muft  refult,  the  integrant  parts  of 
vhich  will  have  a  ftiong  dilfolving  power,  as  vitriolic 
acid  is. 

"  We  may  fee  irom  hence  how  much  miftaken  che- 
mifts are,  who,  confidering  earth  only  in  its  aggrega- 
tion, or  rather  not  attending  to  this  ftate,  and  not  dif- 
tinguifhing  it  from  that  ftate  in  which  the  parts  of  this 
fame  earth  are  fo  feparated  from  each  other  by  the  in- 
terpofition  o{  another  body,  that  they  cannot  touch  or 
cohere  together,  have  confidered  the  earthy  principle 
as  a  fubllance  without  force  or  aclion,  and  have  Very 
improperly  called  that  a  pajfive  principle,  which  of  all 
others  is  the  ftrongeft,  molt  adtive,  and  moft  powerful. 

*'  However  this  general  theory  of  falts  may  conform 
with  the  moft  in:portant  phenomena  ofchemiftry,  we 
muft  acknowledge,  that  it  can  only  be  propofed  as  a 
fyftematical  opinion,  till  it  be  evidently  denioaftratcd 
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by  the  decifive  means  employed  in  chcm1c.1l  dcitionftra- 
tions,  namely,  by  decompofition  and  recompofilion : 
thus,  if  we  could  reduce  vitriolic  acid  to  earth  and  wa^ 
ter,  and  make  that  acid  by  combining  together  thefe 
two  principles,  this  theory  would  ceafe  to  be  a  fyftein, 
and  would  become  a  dcmonftrated  truth.  But  we  mull 
confefs,  that  this  theory  is  lefs  fupported  by  experiment 
than  by  argument,  from  the  many  difficulties  that  are 
inevitable  in  ftich  enquiries.  For  on  one  fide,  we  know 
that  the  fimpler  bodies  are,  tie  more  difficult  is  their 
decompofition;  and  on  the  other  fide,  the  ftronger  the 
aggregation  is,  the  greater  is  the  difticulty  of  making  it 
enter  into  a  new  combination.  Thus,  as  vitriolic  acid 
is  very  fimple,  fince  it  is  a  compound  of  the  firll  order, 
it  ought  ftrongly  to  refift  decompofition  ;  and  as  the 
aggregation  ot  pure  earth  is  the  firmeft  that  we  know, 
it  cannot  eafily  be  made  to  enter  as  a  principle  into  a 
new  combination  with  water  to  form  a  faline  matter. 
The  following  are  the  principal  experiments  which  have 
been  made  relative  to  the  fubjefl. 

"  Firi;,  wc  feem  to  be  certain,  from  many  proofs, 
that  all  faline  fubftances,  comprehending  thofe  that  con- 
tain vitriolic  acid,  as  vitriolated  tartar,  Glauber's  fait, 
and  other  vitriolated  falts  which  are  fufficiently  fixed  to 
fupport  a  perfeil  drying,  or  rather  calcination,  being 
alternately  dilfolved,  dried,  and  calcined  a  number  of 
times,  are  moie  and  more  diminilhed  in  quantity,  and 
that  earth  and  water  are  feparated  from  them  each  ope- 
ration. But  alkaline  falts  appear  to  be  ftill  more  fuf- 
ceptible  than  any  other  faline  matter  of  this  kind  of 
decompofition. 

"  Secondly,  When  nitre  is  burnt  in  clofe  vetfels,  fo 
that  we  may  retain  not  only  all  that  remains  fixed  after 
this  burning,  but  alfo  what  exhales  in  vapours,  as  in 
the  experiment  of  the  clyflus  of  nitre,  we  have  a  proof 
which  feems  decifive,  that  the  mineral  acid  of  this  fait, 
which  is  not  very  far  from  the  fimplicity  of  vitriolic 
acid,  is  totally  decompofed  and  reduced  into  earth  and 
water.  For  if  we  examine  the  fixed  refiduum  in  the 
retort,  we  find  that  it  is  only  the  alkali  that  was  con- 
tained in  the  nitre,  charged  with  a  fuperabundant  earth, 
which  is  leparable  from  it  by  folution  and  filtration. 
And  if  the  liquor  in  the  receiver,  formed  by  the  vapours 
condenfed  there,  be  examined,  which  ought  to  be  ni- 
trous acid;  if  this  acid  had  not  been  deftroyed,  we  find, 
that,  fo  far  from  being  acid,  it  is  only  pure  water,  fome- 
times  even  charged  with  a  little  fixed  alkali,  which  had 
been  raifed  by  the  force  of  the  detonation.  Thus  ni- 
trous acid  is  made  to  difappear  in  this  experiment,  and 
in  its  place  we  find  only  earth  and  water. 

"  Thirdly,  The  phenomena  of  limellone,  which  by 
calcination  and  extinction  in  water  acquires  faline  pro- 
perties that  it  had  not  before  its  attenuation  by  fire 
and  its  combination  with  water;  and  alfo  the  experi- 
ment of  Beccher,  who  aiTerts,  that  if  a  vitrifiabk  ftone 
be  alternately  made  red-hot,  and  extinguilhed  in  water 
a  number  of  times,  it  may  be  fo  attenuated  that  it 
fhall  be  like  a  faline  gelatinous  matter  ;  thefe,  I  fay, 
ihow  that  faline  matters  are  aflually  formed  by  the  inti- 
mate combination  of  the  very  attenuated  parts  of  earth 
with  thofe  of  water.  AVe  find  in  the  wiitiiigs  of  Bec- 
cher and  Stahl,  and  particularly  in  the  Specimc-n  Betche- 
riarium  of  the  latter  author,  many  other  obfervations 
and  experiments  tending  to  prove  the  fame  propofuion} 
but  we  muft  confefs,  that  none  of  the  experiments  we 
have  mentioned,  excepting  that  of  the  decompofition 
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Silt.       of  nitrous  acid  by  burning,  are  abfolutely  decifive  ;  piin- 
^""*'"^'  cipally  becaufe  tliey  liave  not  been  fufficiently  repeated 
or  profccuted,  nor  carefully  enough  examined  in  all  their 
circuniftances." 

On  this  theory  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  our  au- 
thor has  omitted  to  mention  the  mort  ad^ive  part  of  tlie 
compofiiion  of  falls,  namely  elementary  fire.  Of  this 
both  acids  and  alkalis  undoubtedly  contain  a  great 
quantity  in  a  very  adive  ftate,  as  is  evident  from  their 
performing  the  effects  of  fire  when  applied  to  certain 
iubflances  ;  nay,  from  their  adlually  buriiing  into  flame 
when  mixed  with  fome  kinds  ot  oils.  Fi)r  an  explana- 
tion of  the  reafon  of  which,  fee  Heat,  and  the  various 
detached  articles  relative  to  that  fubjedl.  Wliatever 
doubts  we  may  have  of  the  power  of  mere  water  com- 
bined with  mere  earth  to  affect  the  orgiiis  of  tafte,  we 
can  have  none  that  the  element  of  fiie  is  capable  of  fo 
doing  ;  and  from  the  very  tailing  of  thefe  fubllances, 
■we  may  be  alfured,  that  whatever  gives  that  peiuliar 
fenfation  to  the  tongue  which  we  call  acitl  or  a'k'iline, 
gives  alfo  the  otlier  properties  of  the  f  ilt,  whatever  tliey 
may  be.  In  alkalis,  no  doubt  the  greatefl  part  of  the 
compofition  is  earth  ;  but  from  what  has  been  faid  on 
Quicklime,  it  appears,  that  mere  earth,  by  tlie  artifi- 
cial aiftiun  of  fire  alone,  acquires  all  the  properties  of 
fait,  that  of  cry  (lallizing /ijryi-  excepted:  it  feems  pro- 
bable tiierefore,  that,  in  the  more  perleifl  operations  of 
nature,  the  lame  materials  are  ufcd  ;  only  the  propor- 
tions are  fuch,  that  tlie  fiibf\ancc  is  more  foluble,  and 
its  caufticity  greater,  than  even  quicklime  i;felf.  With 
regard  to  acids,  the  earthy  parts  feem  to  be  fewer  ;  and 
in  all  probability  the  moft  confiderable  ingredient  in  their 
compofition  is  water  :  but  in  what  manner  this  element 
is  united  to  that  of  fire  fo  as  to  produce  the  peculiar 
phenomena  of  acids,  cannot  be  explained. 

The  acid  of  tartar  (the  pureft  part  of  which,  or  that 
faline  fubftance  which  firll  cryftallizes  by  evaporation 
in  the  velTels  in  which  it  is  purified,  is  called  crtam  of 
tartar),  and  alio  all  other  concrete  vegetable  acids  ana- 
logous to  it,  when  mixed  with  various  other  iiibllancej, 
form  compounds,  generally  called  tarlanous  falls,  or  fo- 
luble tiirlars,  becaulc  they  are  diifolved  by  water  more 
eafily  than  the  acid  of  tartar  itfelf.  Acetous  lalts,  that 
is,  all  falts  containing  the  acid  of  vinegar,  are  alfo  com- 
bined with  various  bafes,  and  form  faline  llibftances  of 
different  names  ;  the  princip.al  of  which  are,  the  acetous 
fait  ot  copper,  called  cry/lals  nf  Vnius,  or  of  verdigris 
by  the  chemills,  and  dijiilled  or  cryJlaU'ized  "verdigris  in 
commerce ;  the  acetous  fait  of  lead,  commonly  called 
fait  ox  fiigar  of  lead ;  and  the  acetous  mercurial  falts. 
Sugar  is  an  effential  vegetable  fait,  of  a  plealant  fweet 
talte,  containing  a  vegetable  acid  combined  widi  earth 
and  oil. 

PotalTi  is  a  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  extra(flcd  from  the 
afhes  of  wood.  Concrete  volatile  alkalis  are  generally 
called  •Dolatilc  falts ;  although  this  name  is  fometimes 
alio  givtn  to  the  volatile  fait  of  amber,  which  is  not  an 
alkaline  but  an  acid  fait.  Borax  is  a  neutral  faline 
matter,  whofe  origin,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  is  as 
yet  unknown,  its  components  bting  not  fuilicienily  exa- 
mined. It  u  foluble  in  w.iter,  and  very  nearly  as  cryf. 
talli/able  a^  alum.  When  borax  is  ex p?  fed  to  the  fire, 
it  firll  bubbles  and  foams  very  much,  but  af'tet  wards  it 
melts  into  a  clear  glafs.  When  acids  aie  coniblned  with 
the  alkaline  part  ot  borax,  a  fubllance  (.f  a  iingalar  na- 


ture is  feparateJ  from  it,  commonly  czWedfedative  fait. 
Although  thisfubftance  ads  as  an  acid  m  borax,  by  fa-  *" 
turaiing  its  alkali,  yet  it  has  no  acid  tafte,  nor  doth  it 
turn  the  tindlure  of  heliotropium  to  a  red,  as  otiier  acids 
do.  It  is  the  property  of  borax  to  facilitate  cnnfidera- 
bly  the  fufion  of  metals,  of  earths,  and  other  miner.als. 
Some  Ipecies  of  flones  and  earths  cannot  be  vitrified  at 
all,  except  they  are  mixed  with  borax.  For  this  pro- 
perty borax  is  commonly  ufed  as  a  flux  (that  is,  a  fub- 
llance which  facilitates  the  fufion  of  other  bodies)  in 
various  manufaiftorieS  ;  but  efpecially  in  foldering  me- 
tals, and  in  alfaying  ores.  Phofphoric  falts  are  combi- 
nations of  alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic  fubllances  with 
t!ie  acid  obtained  from  the  phofphorus  of  urine.  Be- 
fides  the  abovementioncd  falts,  there  are  feveral  others 
to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of  the  chemical  and  me- 
dical authors  ;  but,  as  they  ace  of  little  confequence,  we 
Ihall  omit  any  account  of  them. 

Some  new  neutral  falts  have  been  formed  by  the  de- 
phlogillicated  marine,  or,  according  to  the  new  theory^ 
the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid This  was  firll  taken  no- 
tice of  by  M.  Berthollet,  and  the  difcovery  is  thus  illuf- 
trated  by  Dr  Dollfufs,  in  Crell's  Annals  for  the  year 
1788,  vol.  i.  p.  319. 

"  In  the  month  of  November  1786  (fays  he),  whllft 
I  was  preparing  to  tranflate  Higgins's  experiments  ref- 
pedting  the  acetous  acid,  I  found  the  following  amongft 
the  numerous  obfervations  which  that  work  contains, 
p.  180.  '  The  acid  elallic  fluid  which  iffiies,  when  two 
pounds  of  manganefe  are  mixed  and  diftilled  with  two 
or  three  of  ordinary  fpirit  of  fea-falt,  may  all,  except  a 
fmall  portion  of  phlogiftic  air,  be  condenfed  in  a  folu- 
tion  of  fixed  vegetable  alkali;  and  the  folution  thus  im- 
pregnated yields  a  confiderable  quantity  of  nitre,  which 
cryllallizes  in  the  ordinary  form,  and  detonates  on  red- 
hot  coals.  The  folution  at  the  fame  time  yields  rege- 
nerated fea-falt."  The  part  of  this  propofition  which 
relates  to  the  form  of  the  cryllals  and  to  their  detona- 
tion is  fuificiently  plain  ;  but  that  I  might  have  a  firll 
more  complete  conviaion  on  the  fubjedl,  I  repeated  the 
experiment  upon  a  fnuill  fcale. 

"  For  this  purpofe  I  put  into  a  vial  an  ounce  of  pul- 
verifed  oxyd  (calx)  of  manganefe  with  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  muriatic  acid,  and  by  means  of  a  bent  tube  I 
direifted  the  vapour  into  another  vial,  which  contained 
a  folution  of  vegetable  alkali.  I  then  diftilled  by  the 
gentle  heat  of  a  fmall  lamp.  From  the  vial  containing 
the  alkali  went  a  fecond  tube,  for  the  purpofe  of  car- 
rying off  the  air  which  I  hoped  to  obtain  by  this  pro- 
cefs. 

"  As  foon  as  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  appeared^ 
fome  air  efcaped  through  the  tube,  which  fhowed  all 
the  properties  of  common  atmolpheiic  air  ;  and  as  ftoa 
as  all  the  air  which  the  vials  contained  previous  to  the 
dillillation  had  been  expelled,  no  more  fuch  air  appear- 
ed. The  vapours  of  tlie  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  were 
abfuibed  by  the  folution  of  vegetable  alkah,  without 
the  extrication  of  the  fmallell  portion  of  carbonic  acid 
(fixed  air)  from  the  alkali.  As  faft  as  the  alkali,  which 
adhered  to  the  fides  of  the  glafs,  abforbed  the  acid  va- 
pour, pril'matic  cryllals  appeared ;  and  many  more, 
which  I  obtained  a  f;w  hours  afterwards,  were  formed 
in  the  liquor.  Although  thefe  cryftals  detonated  in 
the  fire,  they  had  a  taite  very  different  from  that  of 
nitre.  It  was  euremcly  pungent,  and  was  rendered  ftill 
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Salt.      more  intolerable  by  the  fuffecating  odour  of  the  nitro-  tated.     In  confeqnence  of  what  we  have  noxv  related, 

muriatic  acid   (aqua  regla).     In  order  to  comrkte  the  we  ought  to  reckon,  m  adda.ou  to  the  two  falts  dilco- 

crvllaUization,  I  evaporated  in  the  ikmevi.d  the  remuin-  vered  by  M.  BerthoUct,  another  fait,  to  which,  accord- 

in-  liquor.     As  fo.m  as  the  v.ipour  appe  ired,  a  quau-  '"g  to  lli«  new  French   nomenclature,  might  be  giveu 

tit's-  of  carb.^nic  acid  was  difongagcJ,  and  afterwards  the  name  munas  oxyger.atus  magncjix  l!quidus,htc&M{::v!Q 

fomc  atmofphcric  air.     The  fait  which   1  obtained   by  cannot  obtain  it  in  a  concrete  h.rm.     The  oxygenated 

cryftalli/.ati.m  after  the  evaporation  was  a  true  muriat  muriatic  acid  appears  to  enter   into  a  very  difFsrcnt,  or 

of  potafli,  which  did  not  dL-ton.ite   in  tlie  fire.     Pro-  at  leatt  into  a  much  more  intimate,  combination  with  the 

bably  Mr  Higgins  performed  the  operation  in  the  way  Petals ;  a  lubject  \Nhi6h  greatly  merits  the  attention  of 

I  have  defcrib?d  ;  but  he  was  too  hally  in  concluding  the  cheniift. 

this  fait  to  be  nitre  merely  becaufc  it   detonated.     I  Ihepiobabuity   oi  this   propofition   is  (Irengthened 

gave  an  account  of  this  experiment  to  Mr  Kirwan  at  by  the  theory  of  M.  BerthoUet ;  according  to  which  the 

the  ti>Tie,  and  foon  after  communicated  it  to  ProfclTor  mercury  in  corrohve  muriat  of  mercury  (corrofive  fub- 

Gadolin,  who  offered  to  alTill  me  in  repeating  the  ex-  hmate)  is  combined    with   the    oxygcn;ited    muriatic 

periment.  *'^'^''  *°  ^^  ""'■  ^°  ^  feparated  from  it  without  great 

"  We  apreed  to  employ  crydalllzed  carbonat  of  foda  difficulty, 
(mild  mineral  alkali) ;  and  tlie  followint;  was  the  refnlt  Common  Salt,  or  Sea-Salt,  the  name  of  that  fait  ei- 
of  our  experiment.  We  dilfolved  fom^e  of  this  carbo-  traded  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  which  is  ufed  ia 
nac  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  we  employed  two  great  quantities  for  preferving  provifions,  &c. 
or  three  hourb  a  day,  for  feveral  fuccefllve  days,  in  In-  It  is  a  perfect  neutral  lalt,  compofed  of  marine  or 
troducing  into  the  folution  as  much  oxygenated  muri-  muriatic  acid,  faturated  with  mineral  alkali.  It  has  a 
atic  gas  as  wab  fufficient  entirely  to  faturate  it;  we  then  fallne  but  agreeable  flavour.  It  requires  about  four 
poured  the  fallne  liquor  into  a  glafs  b.ifon,  and  left  it  times  its  weight  of  cold  water  to  be  dirtblved,  and 
covered  over  to  evaporate  fpontaneoufly.  AKer  fome  nearly  the  fame  quantity  of  boiling  water,  according  to 
time  a  number  of  prifniatic  cryRals  were  formed,  which  MacqUer.  But  according  to  Kirwan,  it  only  requires 
detonated  in  the  fire  like  nitre.  They  occalioned  a  2,5  "s  weight  of  water  to  be  dilfolved  in  the  tempera- 
brown  precipitate  from  a  folution  of  iron  in  fulphuric  ture  of  ftxty  degrees  of  Farenhcit,  This  fait  always 
or  vitriolic  acid  j  and  mixed  with  fal  ammoniac,  they  contains  fome  part  formed  with  a  calcareous  bafe  ;  and> 
gave  out  a  ftrongammoniacal  odour,  accompanied  with  in  order  to  have  it  pure,  it  mull  be  diffolved  in  diftilled 
fome  efFervefcence,  which  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  Water;  then  a  folution  of  mineral  alkali  is  to  be  poured 
extrication  of  fixed  air  during  the  mixture.  The  re-  in  it  until  no  white  precipitation  appears;  then  hf 
mainiug  part  of  the  liquor  evaporated  again,  produced  filtrating  and  evaporating  the  folution,  a  pure  common 
fredi  cryllals,  which,  though  they  certainly  had  a  faint  fait  is  produced.  Its  figure  is  perfeflly  cubic,  and 
fmell  of  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  in  reality  confifted  thofe  hollow  pyramids,  or  tremies  as  the  French  call 
partly  of  muriat  of  foda  (common  fait),  and  partly  of  them,  as  we'l  as  the  parallelepipeds  formed  fometimes 
uncombined  foda;  for  they  did  not  detonate,  and  they  in  its  cryftallization,  confill  all  of  a  quantity  of  fmall 
precipitated  iron  of  a  light  green  colour.  The  liquor  cubes  difpofed  in  thofe  forms.  Its  decrepitation  on  the 
Which  appeared  above  thefe  cryllals,  however,  had  not  fire,  which  has  been  reckoned  by  fome  as  a  charaaeriftic 
yet  entirely  loft  the  fmell  of  the  oxygenated  m.uriatic  of  this  fait,  although  the  vitriolated  tartar,  nitrous  leadj 
acid.  Since  this,  M.  Gadolin  has  made  the  following  and  other  falts,  have  the  fame  property,  is  owing  chiefly 
experiment,  which  he  commufiicated  to  me.  He  put  to  the  water,  and  perhaps  alfo  to  the  air  of  its  cryftal- 
two  drams  of  magnefia,  fiturated  with  carbonic  acid,  lization. 

into  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  water,  into  which  he  intro^  Its  fpecific   gravity  is   2,i20  according  to  Kirwam 

duced  during   feveral  hours  a  quantity  of  oxygenated  The  acid  of  tartar  precipitates  nothing  from  it.     One 

muriatic  gas.     The  water  evidently  acquired  the  odour  hundred  parts  of  common  fait  contain  thirty-three  of 

of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid.  He  filtered  the  hquor,  real  acid,  fifty  of  mineral  alkali,  and  feventeen  of  waten 

and  walhed  and  dried  that  part  of  the  magnefia  which  It  is  commonly  found  in  fait  water  and  fait  fprings,  in 

had  not  been  diffolved,  and  which  weighed  one  dram  the  proportion  of  even  thirty-fix  per  cent.     It  is  found 

4-5ths,  fo  that  the  water  was  found  to  haVe  dilfolved  alfo  in  coals,  and  in  beds  of  gypfum.     This  fait  is  un- 

i-5th  of  a  dram.     As  foon  as  the  liquor  began  to  boll,  alterable   by   fire,  though  it  fufes,  and  becomes  more 

a  (bong  efFervefcence  was  occafioned,  fome  oxygenated  opaque  :  nevetthelefs  a  violent  fire,  with  the  free  accefs 

muriatic  gas  was  difengaged,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  of  air,  caufes  it   to  evaporate  in   white   flowers,  which 

carbonat  of  magnefia  w.is  precipitated.     When  the  li-  ftick  to  the  neighbouring  bodies.     It  is  only   decom- 

quorhad  become  cool,  it  was  filtered,  that  it  might  be  pofed,  as  Macquer  affirms,  by  the  vitriolic  and  nitrous 

feparated  from  the  precipitated  powder.     It  had   ftill  acid  ;  and    alfo    by  the  boracic  or  fedative  lalt.     But 

the  fame  odour  ;  and  on  being  ag.iin  heated,  an  effervef-  although  nitre  is  decompofed  very  eafily  by  arfenic,  this 

cence  limilar  to  the  firft  took  place,  and  a  frefh  quantity  neutral  marine  fait  is  nowife   decompofed  by  the  fame, 

of  carbonat  of  ma,i;nella  w.is  feparated.     This  phenome-  According  to  Mongez,  the  fixed  vegetable  alkah,  when 

non  appeared  every  time  M.  Gadohn  boiled  the  liquor  cauftic,  dccompofes  alfo  this  marine  fait.     It  preferves 

after  its  cooling,  till  at  laft  he  had  evaporated  it  to  dry-  from  corruption  almoft  all  forts  of  animal  food  much 

nefs,  when  tliere  ftlll  remained  a  fmall  <|uantlty  of  mag-  better  for  ufe  than  any  other  fait,  as  it  preferves  them 

refia.     Hence  M.  Gadolin  concludes,  that  water,  oxy-  without  dellroying  their  tafte  and  qualities;  but  when 

genated  muriatic  acid,  and  carbonat  of  magnofi;),  form  applied  in  too  fmall  a  quantity,  it   then  forwards  their 

a  combination  which  heat  does  not  decnmpofe  till  the  corruption. 

vapour  of  t)ie  water  carries  off  the  oxygenated  muriatic  Of  this  moft  ufeful  commodity  there  are  ample  flores 

acid,  at  which  time  the  carbonat  of  magnefia  is  preclpi-  on  land  as  weilas  in  the  ocean.  There  are  few  countries 

^  which 
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Slit.  which  do  not  afford  vaft  quantities  of  rock  or  foffll  fait. 
Mines  (a)  of  it  have  long  been  difcovered  and  wrought 
in  England,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  Po- 
land, and  other  countries  of  Europe.  In  feveral  p^rts 
of  the  world  there  are  huge  mountaini  which  wholly 
confift  of  folTil  fdt.  Of  this  kind  are  two  mountains 
in  RuiTia,  nigh  Allracan;  feveral  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Tunis  and  Algiers,  in  Africa ;  and  feveral  alfo  in  Afia  ; 
and  the  whwle  ifland  cf  Ormus  in  the  Perfi  .n  gulf  al- 
moft  entirely  confifts  cf  foflil  fait.  The  new  world  is  like- 
wife  llored  with  treafurcs  of  this  ufeful  mineral,  as  wtU 
as  with  all  other  kimls  of  fubterrancau  produftions. 
Moreover,  the  fea  aifords  fuch  vail  plenty  of  common 
fait,  that  all  mankind  might  thence  be  fupplied  with 
quantities  fufEcient  for  their  occafions.  There  are  alfo 
innumerable  fprings,  ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers,  impreg- 
nated with  commuii  fait,  from  which  the  inhabitants 
of  many  countries  are.  plentifully  fupplied  therewith. 
In  fome  countries  which  are  remote  irom  the  fea,  and 
have  little  commerce,  and  which  are  not  blefled  with 
mines  of  f;dt  or  falt-waters,  the  neceffities  of  the  inha- 
bitants have  forced  them  to  invent  a  method  of  extrac- 
ting their  common  fait  from  the  aflies  of  vegetables. 
The  muriatic  fait  of  vegetables  was  defcribed  by  Dr 
Grew  under  the  title  ot  lixivhtcd  marine  fall.  JLeeu- 
wenlioek  obtained  cubical  cryftals  of  this  fait  from  a 
li.\ivium  of  foda  or  kelp,  and  alfo  from  a  folution  of 
the  lixivial  fait  of  carduus  benediclus  ;  of  which  he 
hatli  given  figures  in  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Society,  pub- 
liihed  in  N*  17  v  of  their  Tranfadlions.  Dr  Dagner, 
in  ylcl.  Acad.  N.  C.  vol.  v.  obf.  i  ;o.  takes  n.itice  of 
great  quantities  of  it  which  he  fjund  mixed  in  pct- 
alhes.  And  the  ingenious  Dr  Futhergill  extraiSed 
plenty  of  it  from  the  alhes  of  fern  :  See  Medical  Ef- 
fays,  vol,  V.  article  13. 

The  muriatic  fait  which  the  excc'lent  Mr  Boyle  ex- 
trafled  from  findiver,  and  fuppofed  to  be  produced 
from  the  materials  ufed  in  making  glafs,  was  doubtlefs 
feparated  from  the  kelp  made  ufe  of  in  that  procefs. 
Kunckel  alfo  informs  us,  that  he  took  an  alkaline  falf ; 
and  after  calcining  it  with  a  moderate  fire,  diflblved  it 
in  pure  water,  and  placing  the  folution  in  a  cool  cellar, 
obtained  from  it  many  cryllals  of  a  neutral  fak.  He 
fuppofes,  that  the  alkaline  fait  was  by  the  procefs  con- 
verted into  this  neutral  filt.  But  it  is  more  reafonable 
to  believe,  that  the  alkaline  fait  which  he  applied  was 
not  pure,  but  mixed  with  the  muriatic  fait  of  vegetables, 
which  by  this  procefs  was  only  feparated  from  it. 

It  is  doubtlefs  chiefly  this  muriatic  fait  which,  in 
fome  of  the  inland  parts  of  Afia,  they  extraifl  from  the 
afhcsof  duck- weed  and  of  Adam's  fig-tree,  and  ule  for 
their  common  fait. 

That  they  are  able  in  thofe  countries  to  make  com- 
mon fait  to  profit  from  vegetables,  ought  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  fmce  in  Dchli  and  Agra,  capitals  of  In- 
doftan,  fait  is  fo  fcarce  as  ufually  to  be  fold  tor  half-a- 
crown  a  pound.  We  may  therefore  give  fome  credit 
to  Marco-Polo,  when  he  informs  us  that  in  the  inner 
part?  of  the  fame  quarter  of  the  world,  in  the  province 
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of  Caindu,  lying  weft  of  Tebeth,  t' e  native?  nfed  fait 
infkad  of  money,  it  being  firfl  made  up  in  cakes,  and 
fealed  with  the  flamp  cf  their  prince  ;  and  that  they 
made  great  profit  of  this  rconey  by  exchanging  it  witij 
the  neijjhbouring  nations  for  guld  and  mn(k.  We  are 
alfo  told  by  Ludolfus,  in  his  Hijloria  Mt'dopica,  that 
in  the  country  of  the  Ab)llines  there  are  mountains  of 
fait,  the  which  when  dug  out  is  foft,  but  foon  grows 
hard  j  and  that  this  fait  ferves  them  infltad  of  money 
to  buy  all  things.     The  fame  is  confirmed  by  Ramufio. 

Mr  Ik))lc  difcovered  common  fait  in  human  blood 
and  urine.  "  I  have  obferved  it  (fays  Mr  Brownrigg), 
not  only  in  human  urine,  but  alfo  in  that  of  dogs,  horfe*, 
and  black  cattle.  It  may  eafily  be  difcovered  in  thefe, 
and  many  other  liquids  impregnated  with  it,  by  certain 
very  regular  and  beautiful  flarry  figures  which  appear 
in  their  furfaces  after  congelation.  Thefe  figures  I  firfl 
obferved  in  the  great  frofl  in  the  year  1739.  The 
dung  of  fuch  animals  as  feed  upon  grafs  or  grain,  doth 
alfo  contain  plenty  of  common  fait." 

Naturalifts,  obferving  the  great  variety  of  fcrrrs  ur>- 
der  which  this  fait  appears,  have  thought  fit  to  rank 
tlie  feveral  kinds  cf  it  under  certain  general  clafics  ;  di- 
flingiiilhing  it,  mofl  ufually,  into  rock  or  fi-fTd  fait, 
fca-falt,  and  brine  or  fountain  f  It.  To  which  clafTes, 
others  might  be  added,  of  thofe  muriatic  falts  which  are 
found  in  vegetable  and  animal  filbllances.  Thefe  fj- 
veral  kinds  of  common  fait  c ftcn  differ  from  each  ether 
in  their  outward  form  and  appearance,  or  in  fuch  ac- 
cidcntalpropei  tics  as  they  derive  from  tlie  heteroaene- 
ons  fublfances  with  which  they  are  mixed.  But  when 
perfcflly  pure,  they  have  all  the  fame  qualities  ;  fo  that 
cheniifts,  by  the  exac'teil  inquiries,  have  net  been  able 
to  difcover  any  cffential  difference  between  them ;  for 
which  reafon  we  Ihall  diilinguiih  common  fait  after  a 
different  manner,  into  the  three  following  kinds,  t>/3. 
into  rock  or  native  fait,  bay  fait,  and  white  fait. 

By  rock  fait,  or  native  fait,  is  underllood  all  fak 
dug  out  of  the  earth,  which  hath  not  undergone  any 
artificial  preparation.  Under  tlie  title  of  i^j/i// may 
be  ranked  all  kinds  of  common  fait,  cxtrafted  fmrn  tlie 
water  wherein  it  is  diffolved,  by  means  of  the  fun's 
heat,  and  the  operation  of  the  air  ;  v.hether  the  water 
from  wliich  it  is  extrafled  be  fea-water,  or  natural 
brine  drawn  from  wells  and  fprings,  or  fait  water  ftag- 
nating  in  ponds  and  lakes.  Under  the  title  of  tvkiie 
fait,  or  boded  fall,  may  be  included  all  kinds  of  com- 
mon fait  extraifled  by  coflion  from  the  water  wherein 
it  is  diffolved  ;  whether  this  water  be  fea  water,  or  the 
fak  water  of  wells,  fountains,  lakes,  or  rivers  ;  or  wa- 
ter of  any  fort  impragnated  with  rcck-l;tlt,  or  oth.er 
kinds  of  common  fait. 

The  firfl  of  thefe  kinds  of  fait  is  in  feveral  countries 
found  fo  pure,  tliat  it  ferves  for  mofl  domeftic  ufes, 
without  any  previous  preparation  (triture  etcepted); 
for  of  all  natural  falts  rock-falt  is  the  mod  abundantly 
furnifhed  by  nature  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  being 
found  in  large  maffes,  occupying  great  tracffs  of  land. 
It  is  geF.erally  formed  in  flr.ita  under  the  furface  cf  the 
4  K  earth. 


a.&. 


(a)  Amongfl  the  fait  mines  of  chief  note  are  thofe  of  Northwich  in  Chcflfirc,  Altemonte  in  Cilabria,  Ha'l  in 
Tyrol,  Cardona  in  Catalonia  :  alfo  thofe  ftupendous  mires  at  Wilieczka  cf  Poland,  and  Scov.'sir  in  Upper  Hun- 
gary ;  of  which  fee  accounts  in  Phil.  Tranf.  No,  61.  and  413. 
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Sah.  Kirth,  as  in  Hnngary,  Mul'covy,  Siberia,  Poland,  Cala- 
^"'"'"'"^^  bria,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Eall  Indies.  "  In 
England  (fays  Magellan),  the  fait  mines  at  Northwich 
are  in  a  high  ground,  and  contain  it  in  layers  or  ftrata 
of  various  colours,  of  which  the  yellow  and  brown 
are  the  moft  plentiful,  as  I  have  obferved  on  the  fpot, 
which  I  vifited  in  June  1782,  in  company  with  my 
•worthy  and  learned  friend  Mr  Volta,  profelfor  of  Na- 
tural Philofophy  in  the  Univerfuy  of  Pavia,  and  well 
known  by  his  great  abilities,  and  many  difcoveries  in 
that  branch  of  knowledge.  The  mine  into  which  we 
defcended  was  excavated  in  the  form  of  a  vail  dome 
or  vault  under  ground,  fupported  by  various  columns  of 
the  fait,  that  were  purpofely  left  to  fupport  the  incum- 
bent weight.  And  the  workmen  having  lighted  a  num- 
ber of  candles  all  round  its  circumference,  it  furnifhed  us 
with  the  moll  agreeable  and  furprifing  light,  whilfl  we 
were  defcending  in  the  large  tub,  which  ferves  to  bring 
vp  the  lumps  that  are  broken  from  the  mine,  &c.  See 
the  defcription  of  the  famous  falt-mines  of  Wllieczka 
in  Poland,  by  Mr  Berniaid,  in  the  Jotirnal  di  Phy- 
Jiquc,  vol.  16.  for  1780,  pag.  459,  in  which  the  mira- 
culous tales  concerning  thofe  fubterraneous  habita- 
tions, villages,  and  towns,  are  reduced  to  their  proper 
magnitude  and  ellimate."  But  the  Englilh  foffil  fait 
is  unfit  for  the  ufes  of  the  kitchen,  until  by  folution 
and  coftion  it  is  freed  from  feveral  impurities,  and  re- 
duced into  white  fait.  The  Britiih  white  fait  alio  is 
notfo  proper  as  feveral  kinds  of  bay  fait  for  curing  fifh 
and  fuch  flefh-meats  as  are  intended  for  fea  piovilions, 
or  for  exportation  into  hot  countries.  So  that  for 
tliefe  purpofes  we  are  obliged,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
to  ufe  bay  fait,  which  we  purchafe  in  France,  Spain, 
and  other  foreign  countries. 

However,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  other 
thing  requifite  in  the  formation  of  bay  fait  than  to 
evaporate  the  fea- water  with  an  exceedingly  gentle  heat  ; 
and  it  is  even  very  probable,  that  our  conjinon  fea-falt 
by  a  fecond  folution  aiid  cryllalUzation  might  attain  the 
requifite  degree  of  purity.  Without  entering  into  any 
particular  detail  of  the  procefTes  ufed  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  bay-falt  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  we  Ihall 
content  ourfelves  with  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  bed 
methods  of  preparing  common  fait. 

At   feme  convenient  place  near  the  fea-fhore  is  ere>.^- 
ed  the  faltern.     This   is  a  long,  low   building,  confill- 
ing  of  two  parts  ;  one   of  which  is  called  the  fore  houfe 
Browntigg  and  the  other  \\\e.  pan-houfs  or  huilhi^-houfs.     The   fore- 
•n  thi  Art  houfe  ferves    to  receive   the  fuel,  and   cover  the  work- 
f.f  Prepa-    xnzn  ;  and  in  the  boillng-houfe  are  placed  the  furnace, 
and  pan  in  which  the  fait  is  made.  Sometimes  they  have 
two  pans,  one  at  each  end  of  the  faltern  ;  and  the  part 
appropriated  for  the  luel  and  workmen  is  in  the  middle. 
The  furnace  opens  into  the  fore-houfe  by  two  mouths, 
beneath  each  of  which  is  a  mouth  to  the  afh-pits.     To 
the  mouths  of  the  furnace  doors  are  fitted  ;  and  over 
them  a  wall  is  caxrisd  up  to  the  roof,  which  divides  the 
fore-houfe  from   the  boiling-houfe,    and  prevents    the 
dull  of  the  coal  and  the  alhes  and  fnioke  of  the  fur- 
nace from  falling  into  the    fait  pan.       The  fore-houfe 
communicates  with  the  boiling-houfe  by  a  dooi,  placed 
in  the  wall  which  divides  them. 

The  body  of  the  furnace  confirts  of  two  chambers, 
divided  from  each  other  by  a  brick  partition  called  the 
-mil  fraihsr ;  which  from   a  broad  baf.;  terminates  in  a 
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narrow  edge  nigh  the  top  of  the  furnace ;  and  by  means 
of  ihort  pillars  of  call  iron  ereiftcd  upon  it,  fupports  " 
the  bottom  of  the  fait  pan  ;  it  alfo  fills  up  a  confider- 
able  part  of  the  iurnace,  which  otherwife  would  be  too 
large,  and  would  confume  more  coals  than,  by  the  help 
of  tliis  contrivance,  are  required.  To  each  chamber  of 
the  furnace  is  fitted  a  gr;ue,  through  which  the  afhes 
fall  into  the  alh-pits.  The  grates  are  made  of  long 
bars  of  iron,  fupported  underneath  by  ftrcflig  crofs  bars 
of  the  fame  metal.  They  are  not  continued  to  the  far- 
theft  part  of  the  furnace,  it  being  unneceiTary  to  throw 
in  the  fuel  fo  far :  for  the  flame  is  driven  from  the  fire 
on  the  grate  to  the  fartheft  part  oi  the  furnace ;  and 
from  thence  partes  together  with  the  fmoke,  through 
two  flues  into  the  chimney ;  and  thus  the  bottom  of 
the  fait  pan  is  everywhere  equally  heated. 

The  ialt  pans  are  made  of  an  oblong  form,  flat  at 
the  bottom,  with  the  fides  ere<Sled  at  right  angles  ;  the 
length  of  fome  of  thefe  pans  is  15  feet,  in  breadth  12 
feet,  and  the  depth  1 6  inches ;  but  at  different  works 
they  are  of  different  dimenlions.  They  are  commonly 
made  of  plates  of  iron,  joined  together  with  nails,  and 
the  joints  are  filled  with  a  ftrong  cement.  Within  the 
pan  five  or  iix  ftrong  beams  of  iron  are  fixed  to  its  op- 
pofite  fides,  at  equal  diftanses,  parallel  to  each  other 
and  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  from  which  they  are  di- 
ftant  about  eight  inches.  From  thefe  beams  hang  down 
ftrong  iron  hooks,  which  are  linked  to  other  hooks  or 
clafps  of  iron  firmly  nailed  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan  ; 
and  thus  the  bottom  of  the  pan  is  fupported,  and  pre- 
vented Irom  bending  down  or  changing  its  figure.  The 
plates  moft  commonly  ufed  are  of  malleable  Iron,  about 
four  feet  and  a  half  long,  a  foot  broad,  and  the  third 
of  an  inch  in  thicknefs.  The  Scots  prefer  froaller 
plates,  14  or  15  inches  fquare.  Several  mako  the  fidec 
of  the  pan,  where  they  are  not  expofed  to  the  fire,  of 
lead  ;  thofe  parts,  when  made  of  iron,  being  found 
to  confume  fall  in  ruft  from  the  fteam  of  the  pan. 
Some  have  ufed  plates  of  caft  iron,  five  or  fix  feet 
fquare,  and  an  inch  in  thicknefs;  but  they  are  very 
fubjeifl  to  break  when  unequally  heated,  and  fkaken 
(as  they  frequently  are)  by  the  violent  boiling  of  the 
liquor.  The  cement  moll  commonly  ufed  to  fill  the 
joints  is  plafter  made  of  lime. 

The  pan,  thus  formed,  is  placed  over  tlie  furnace, 
being  fupported  at  the  four  corners  by  brick  work  ; 
but  along  the  middle,  and  at  the  fides  and  ends,  by 
round  pillars  of  call  Iron  called  lapl'ms,  wliich  are  pla- 
ced at  tliree  feet  diftance  from  each  other,  being  about 
eight  inches  high,  and  at  the  top,  where  fmjUelt,  four 
inches  in  diameter.  By  means  of  thefe  pillars  the  heat 
of  the  fire  penetrates  equally  to  all  parts  of  the  bottom 
of  the  pan,  its  four  corners  only  excepted.  Care  is  alfo 
taken  to  prevent  the  fnioke  of  the  furnace  from  paffing 
into  the  boiling  houfe,  by  bricks  and  ftrong  cement, 
which  are  clofely  applied  to  every  fide  of  the  fait  pan. 
In  fome  places,  as  at  Blyth  in  Northumberland,  bc- 
fides  the  common  fait  pans  here  defcribed,  they  have 
a  preparing-pan  placed  between  two  fait  pans,  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  building,  which  in  other  works  is 
the  fore  houfe.  The  fea-water  being  received  into  this 
preparingpan,  is  there  heated  and  in  part  evaporated 
by  the  flame  and  heat  conveyed  under  it  through  flues 
from  the  two  furnaces  of  the  fait  pans.  And  the  hot 
vateT,as  occafion_requires,  is  conveyed  through  troughs 

from 
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i\U.      from  the  preparing  pan   into  the  TaU  pans 
''-"'"''^  other  contrivances  have  hetn  invented  to  IclTen  the  ex- 
pence  of  fuel,  and  feveral  patents  have  been  obtained 
for  that  purpofe  ;  but  the  falt-boilers  have  found  their 
old  methodo  the  mod  convenient. 

Between  tiie  fides  of  the  pan  and  walls  of  the  boil- 
ing-houfe,  there  runs  a  walk  five  or  fix  feet  broad, 
where  the  workmen  Hand  when  they  draw  the  fait,  or 
have  any  other  bufinefs  in  the  boiling-houfe.  The 
fame  w-alk  is  continued  at  the  end  of  the  pan,  next  to 
the  chimney  ;  but  the  pan  is  placed  clofe  to  the  wall 
at  the  end  adjoining  to  the  forehoufc. 

Tlie  roof  of  the  boiling-houfe  is  covered  with  boards 
fattened  on  with  nails  of  wood,  iron  nails  quickly 
mouldering  into  ruft.  In  the  roof  are  feveral  open- 
ings, to  convey  off  the  watery  vapours  :  and  on  each 
fide  of  it  a  window  or  two,  which  the  workmen  open 
wlien  they  look  into  the  pan  whilft  it  is  boiling. 

Not  fardiftant  from  the  faltern,  on  the  fea-fliore,  be- 
tween full  fea  and  low-water  marks,  they  alfo  make  a 
little  pond  in  the  rocks,  or  with  ftones  on  the  fand, 
which  they  call  theii  fump.  From  this  pond  they  lay 
H  pipe,  through  which,  when  the  tide  is  in,  the  fea- 
water  runs  into  a  well  adj  ining  to  the  faltern  ;  and 
from  this  well  they  pump  it  into  troughs,  by  which  it 
is  conveyed  into  their  fhip  or  ciftern,  where  it  is  ftored 
up  until  they  have  occafion  to  ule  it. 

The  ciftern  is  built  clofe  to  the  faltern,  and  may  be 
placed  moft  conveniently  between  the  two  boiling- 
houfes,  on  the  back  fide  of  the  fore-houfe  ;  it  is  maoe 
cither  of  wood,  or  brick  and  clay  ;  it  fometimes  wants 
a  cover,  but  ought  to  be  covered  witli  a  ihed,  tliat 
the  fall-water  contained  therein  may  not  be  weakened 
by  rains,  nor  mixed  with  foot  and  other  impurities. 
It  Diould  be  placed  fo  high,  that  tlie  water  may  con- 
veniently run  out  of  it,  through  a  trough,  into  the  {alt- 
pans. 

Befides  the  buildings  already  mentioned,  feveral 
others  are  required  ;  as  ftorehotifes  for  the  fait,  cifterns 
for  the  bittern,  an  office  for  his  majefty's  falt-oflicers, 
and  a  dwelling-hcufe  for  the  falt-boilers. 

All  things  being  thus  prepared,  and  the  fea-water 
having  ftood  in  the  ciftern  till  the  mud  and  fand  are 
fettled  to  the  bottom,  it  is  drawn  off  Into  the  falt-pan  : 
And  at  the  four  corners  of  the  falt-pan,  where  the 
flame  does  not  touch  its  bottom,  are  placed  four  fmall 
lead  pans  called  firatch  pans,  which,  for  a  falt-pan  of 
the  fize  above-mentioned,  are  ufually  about  a  foot  and 
an  half  long,  a  foot  broad,  and  three  inches  deep  ;  and 
have  a  bow  or  circular  handle  of  iron,  by  which  they 
may  be  drawn  out  with  a  hook,  when  the  liquor  in  the 
pan  is  boiling. 

The  fait  pan  being  filled  with  fea-water,  a  ftrong 
fire  of  pit-coal  is  lighted  in  the  furnace  ;  and  then 
fora  pan  which  contains  about  14CO  gallons,  tlie  falt- 
boiler  takes  the  whites  of  three  egrgs,  and  incorporates 
them  well  with  two  or  three  gallons  of  fea  water, 
which  he  pours  into  the  falt-pan  while  the  water  con- 
tained therein  is  or.ly  lukewarm  ;  and  immediately  ftirs 
it  about  with  a  rake,  that  the  whites  of  eggs  may  every 
where  be  equally  mixed  with  the  falt-water. 

Inftead  of  whites  of  eggs,  at  many  faltems,  as  at  moft 
rf  thofe  nigh  Newcaftle,  they  ufe  blood  from  the  butch- 
ers, either  of  ftieep  or  black  cattle,  to  clarify  the  fca- 
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Various    water  :  And  at  many  of  the  Scots  faiterns  they  do  not 
give  iheinfelvcs  llie  trouble  of  clarifying  it. 

As  the  Water  gtowb  hot,  the  whites  of  eggs  feparnte 
from  it  a  black  frothy  fcum,  which  arifes  to  thefurface 
of  the  water,  and  covers  it  all  over.  As  foon  us  the  pan 
begins  to  boil,  this  fcum  is  all  rifen,  and  it  is  then  time 
to  lliim  it  off. 

The  moll  convenient  inftruments  for  this  purpofe  are 
fkimmers  of  thin  alh  boards,  fix  or  eight  inches  broad, 
and  fo  long  th:it  they  may  reach  above  half  way  over 
the  falt-pan.  Theie  fkimmers  have  handles  fitted  to 
them  ;  and  the  falt-boiler  and  his  affiftant,  each  hold- 
ing one  of  them  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  pan,  apply 
them  fo  to  each  other  that  they  overlap  in  the  middle, 
and  beginning  at  one  end  of  the  pan,  carry  them  gently 
forward  together,  along  the  furface  of  the  boiling  li- 
quor, to  the  other  end  ;  ?.nd  thus,  without  breaking 
the  fcum,  colleft  it  all  to  one  end  of  the  pan,  from 
whence  they  eafily  take  it  out. 

After  the  water  is  fkimmed,  it  appears  perfeflly  clear 
and  tranfparent ;  and  they  continue  boiling  it  brifkly, 
till  fo  much  of  the  frefh  or  aqueous  part  is  evaporated, 
that  what  remains  in  the  pan  is  a  ftrong  brine  almofl 
fully  faturated  with  fait,  fo  that  fmall  faline  cryftah 
begin  to  form  on  its  furface ;  which  operation,  in  a  pan 
filled  I  5  inches  deep  with  water,  is  ufually  performed 
in  five  hours. 

The  pan  is  then  filled  up  a  fccond  time  with  clear 
fea-water  drawn  from  the  ciftern  ;  and  about  the  time 
when  it  is  half  filled,  the  fcratch-pans  are  taken  out, 
and  being  emptied  of  the  fcratch  found  in  them,  are 
again  placed  in  the  corners  of  tlie  falt-pan.  The  fcratch 
taken  out  of  tliefc  pans  is  a  fine  white  calcareous  earth 
found  in  the  form  of  powder,  which  feparates  from  the 
fea-water  during  its  cocSion,  before  the  fait  begins  to 
form  into  graias.  This  fubtile  powder  is  violently  agi- 
tated by  the  boiling  liquor,  until  it  is  driven  to  the  cor. 
ners  of  the  pan,  where  the  motion  of  the  liquor  being 
more  gentle,  it  fubfides  into  the  fcratch  pans  placed 
there  to  receive  it,  and  in  them  it  remains  undifturbed, 
and  thus  the  greateft  part  of  it  is  feparated  from  the 
brina. 

After  the  pan  hath  again  been  filled  up  with  fea-wa- 
ter, three  whites  01  eggs  are  mixed  with  the  liquor,  by 
which  it  is  clarified  a  fecond  time,  in  tlie  manner  before 
defcribed  ;  and  it  is  afterwards  boiled  down  to  a  ftrong 
brine  as  at  firft ;  which  fecond  boiling,  may  take  up 
about  four  hours. 

The  pan  is  then  filled  up  a  tliird  time  with  clear  fea- 
water  ;  and  after  that,  a  fourth  time ;  the  liquor  being 
each  time  clarified  and  boiled  down  to  a  ftrong  brine, 
as  before  related  ;  and  the  fcratch-pans  being  taken  out 
and  emptied  every  time  that  the  pan  is  filled  up. 

Then,  at  the  fourth  boiling,  as  foon  as  the  cryftals 
begin  to  form  on  the  furface  of  the  brine,  they  (lacken 
the  fire,  and  only  fuffer  the  brine  to  fimmer,  or  boil 
very  gently.  In  tliis  he.it  they  conftantly  endeavour 
to  keep  it  all  the  time  that  the  fait  corns  or  granulates, 
which  may  be  nine  or  ten  hours.  The  fait  is  faid  to 
granulate,  when  its  minute  cryftals  cohere  together  into 
little  malles  or  grains,  which  link  down  in  the  brine  and 
lie  at  the  bottom  rf  the  falt-pan. 

When  moft  of  the  liquor  is  evaporated,  and  the  fait 

thus  lies  in  the  pan  almoft  dry  on  its  furface,  it  is  then 

4  K  2  time. 
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This  p;irt  of  the  procers  is  per-    extraordinary  revenue,  and   confifts  In  an  excife  of  3s 


*.lt        time  to  draw  it  out. 

"^''^^^  Jormed  by  raking  the  fait  to  one  fide  of  th:  pan  into 
a  long  heap,  where  it  drains  a  while  from  the  brine, 
and  is  then  fil'e  J  out  into  barrows  or  other  proper  vef- 
fels,  and  carried  into  the  Itore-houfe,  and  delivered  into 
the  ruftody  of  the  warehoufe  keeper.  And  in  tliis  man- 
ner the  whole  procefs  is  performed  in  2+  hours  ;  the 
fi!t  being  ufually  drawn  every  morning. 

In  the'llore-houfe  the  fait  is  put  into  hot  drabs,  which 
are  partitions  like  ftalls  for  horfes,  lined  on  three  fides 
and  at  the  bottom  with  boards,  and  having  a  Hiding- 
board  on  the  fore-fide  to  put  in  or  draw  out  as  occafion 
requires.  The  bottoms  are  made  (helving,  being  high- 
eft  at  the  back-fide,  and  gradually  inclining  forwards  ; 
by  which  means  the  faline  liquor,  which  remains  mixed 
with  the  fak,  eafily  drains  from  it;  and  the  fait,  in 
three  or  four  days,  becomes  fufficiently  dry  ;  and  is  then 
taken  out  of  the  drabs,  and  laid  up  in  large  heaps, 
where  it  is  ready  for  fale. 

The  faline  liquor  which  drains  from  the  fait  is  not  a 
pure  brne  of  common  fait,  but  hath  a  (harp  and  bitter 
talle,  and  is  therefore  called  b'lHern  ;  this  liquor,  at  fome 
vvoik=,  they  fave  for  pirticular  ufes,  at  others  throw 
away.  A  confiderable  quantity  of  this  bittern  is  lefc  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pan  after  the  procefs  is  iinifhed  ; 
■which,  as  it  cintains  much  filt,  they  fuffer  to  remain 
in  the  pan,  when  it  is  tilled  up  with  fca-water.  But  at 
each  procels  this  liquor  becomes  more  (harp  and  bitter, 
and  alfo  increafes  in  quantity  :  fo  that,  after  the  third 
or  fourth  prccefs  is  finiilied,  they  are  obliged  to  take 
it  out  of  tlie  pan  ;  otherwife  it  mixes  in  fuch  quantities 
with  the  fait,  as  to  give  it  a  bitter  tafte,  and  difpofes  it 
to  grow  foft  and  run  in  the  open  air,  and  renders  it  un- 
-fit  f<-T  domeftic  ufes. 

After  each  procefs  there  alfo  adheres  to  the  bottom 
and  fides  of  the  pan  a  white  ftony  cruft,  of  the  fame 
c;ilca!eous  fubftance  with  that  before  coUedted  from  the 
boiling  liquor.  This  the  operators  aWjloiie-f.ratch,  di- 
Aingaiihing  the  other  found  in  the  lead-pans  by  the 
name  of  potvJer.fimtch.  Once  in  eight  or  ten  days 
they  feparate  the  ftone-fcratch  from  their  pans  with 
iron  picks,  and  in  feveral  places  find  it  a  quarter  of  an 
irch  in  thicknefs.  If  this  ftnny  cruft  is  fuifered  to 
adhere  to  the  pan  much  longer,  it  grows  fo  thick 
that  ti:e  pan  is  burnt  by  the  five,  and  quickly  wears 
away. 

In  hi.  de  Pages's  Travels  round  the  World,  we  find 
the  following  important  ia.Cc.  "  I  had  been  anxious 
(f,iys  that  author)  to  afcertain  by  comparif  .n,  whether 
fea-water  contains  fait  in  greater  quantity  under  the 
torrid  than  under  the  otlicr  zones  ;  and  my  experiments 
en  iLii  fubjecl  ferved  to  iliow,  contrary  to  what  I  ex- 
pected, that  fea  w'.iter  is  impregnated  with  fait  in  lefs 
q\iantity  within  than  without  the  tropics."  Thefe  ex- 
periments were  made  on  a  hundred  pounds  ot  fea-wa- 
ter,  taken  at  the  depth  often  fathoms,  and  weighed  in 
waierfcales.  M.  d.;  Pages  has  given  a  table  of  thefe 
expcTimcnts,  from  which  it  appears  that  100  lb.  of  fea- 
v.ateriil46''  12"  S.lat.  gave  4!  lb.  of  fait,  and  in  1"  16" 
only  341b.  ;  and  that  in  74  N.  lar.  it  gave  4^  lb.  and 
in  4"  22'  only  3!  lb.  thefe  being  the  higheft  and  loweft 
latitudes  in  which  the  experiments  were  made,  and  alfo 
the  greateft  and  leail  quantities  of  fait. 

i)iit^.  on  Salt,  a  diftint't  branch  cf  the  king  of  England's 


Salt. 


4  d.  perbufliel  impofed  upon  all  fait,  by  feveral  ftatules 
of  King  William  and  other  fubfequent  reigns.  This 
is  not  generally  called  an  excife,  becaufe  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  different  commiflioners  :  but  the  commif- 
fioners  of  the  falt-duties  have,  by  ftatute  i  Ann,  c.  21. 
the  fame  powers,  and  murt  obferve  the  fame  regulations, 
as  thofe  of  other  excifes.  This  tax  had  ufually  been 
only  temporary  :  but  by  ftatute  z6  Geo.  II.  c.  3.  was 
made  perpetual. 

Triple  Salts,  a  kind  of  falts  formed  by  the  union  of 
three  ingredients  :  the  common  neutrals  being  compo- 
fed  only  of  two.  They  are  but  lately  difcovered;  and 
it  is  chiefly  to  the  indullry  of  Mr  Bergman  that  we  owe 
the  knowledge  we  have  of  them.  Sometimes  we  meet 
even  with  falts  of  four  ingredients  ;  in  which  cafe  we 
call  the  refulting  compounds  quadrupk  falts.  The  mofl 
remarkable  of  thefe  complicated  fubftances  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 

I.  jlphromtrum,  or  mineral  alkali,  combined  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  calcareous  earth.  The  three  ingre- 
dients here  are  fixed  air,  pure  alkali,  and  calcareous 
earth.  "This  fait  (fays  Cronftedt)  is  fo  ftrongly  uni- 
ted with  the  calcareous  earth,  that  the  l.itter  enters 
with  it  into  the  very  cryftals  of  the  fait ;  though,  by 
repeated  folutions,  the  earth  is  by  degrees  feparated 
from  it,  and  falls  to  the  bottom  after  every  folution." 
Cartheufer  alferts,  that,  on  throwing  into  its  folution  in 
water  a  fixed  mineral  alkali,  the  calcareous  earth  was  pre- 
cipitated ;  and  on  the  contrary,  by  adding  oil  ot  vitriol, 
nitrous  acid  was  expelled,  and  a  Glauber's  fait  pro- 
duced ;  "from  which  (fays  M.  Magellan)  it  is  evident, 
that  the  aphronitrum  is  a  triple  fait  arifing  from  the 
combination  of  the  nitrous  acid  with  calcareous  earth 
and  mineral  fi.\Td  alkali."  Wallerius  mentions  three  fpe- 
cies  of  this  fait  ;  tv'z.  one  which  contains  only  a  mix- 
ture of  calcareous  earth  witli  fixed  mineral  alkali.  This, 
he  fays,  is  the  aphronitrum  of  the  ancients ;  but  he 
thinks  that  it  ought  to  be  rather  called  aphronalroit,  as 
they  bellowed  the  name  of  natron  upon  the  mineral  al- 
kali. The  fecond  fpecies  Is  that  defcribed  by  Cronftedt 
under  the  title  of  calcareous  nitre.  The  third  is  that  de- 
fcribed by  Hoffman  under  the  title  of  aphronitrum  ja- 

enters. 
con- 
founded with  it. 

The  aphronitrum  of  Cronftedt  is  defcribed  by  him  as 
appearing  on  old  walls  aad  below  vaults,  or  in  places 
where  it  cannot  be  wafhed  away  by  the  rain.  When 
it  contains  any  confiderable  quantity  of  calcareous  earth, 
it  Oioots  into  rhomboldal  cryftals,  a  figure  frequently 
affefled  by  the  calcareous  earth  when  it  ftioots  into  cry- 
ftals :  but  when  the  aphronitrum  is  purer,  it  forms  pril- 
matic  cryftals.  From  thefe  circumftances,  M.  Magel- 
lan thinks,  that  the  aphronitrum  is  not  only  a  tiiple  but 
a  multiple  fait  ;  as  thefe  pieces  of  old  mortar,  covered 
with  this  white  froft,  on  ancient  walls,  are  the  very  fame 
from  which  the  faltpetre-makers  extrail  the  mother 
water  of  nitre  ;  after  mixing  with  it  the  vegetable  alhes 
to  furnlfa  the  alkali. 

2.  Common  fait  with  magnefia,  or  mineral  alkali, 
contaminated  by  muiiaiic  Riagnefia.  This  is  a  com- 
pound of  common  fait  with  magnefia,  and  Is  very  deli- 
quefcent,^  owing  to  the  compoiuid  of  magnefia  and  fpl- 

rit 
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Sjit.      rit  of  fait;  for  neither  mineral  alkali  nor  pure  fea-falt 
are  at  all  deliquefcenr  in  tlie  air. 

•3.  Vitriolated  magnefia  with  vitriol  of  iron,  or  Ep- 
fom  fait  contaminated  with  copperas.  This,  according 
ti)  M.  Monet,  is  found  in  fome  mineral  waters. 

4.  Native  ulum  contaminated  with  copperas.  This 
is  fometimes  found  in  the  aluminous  fchillus,  and  efflo- 
refccs  in  a  feathery  form,  and  is  perhaps  the  plumofe 
alum  of  the  ancients. 

5.  Native  alum  contaminated  with  fulphur.  Dr  Wi- 
thering informs  iis,  that  this  fait  is  met  with  about 
Wednegburg  and  Belfton,  two  places  in  Staffordlhire, 
where  the  coal-pits  are  on  fire.  It  fublimes  to  the  fur- 
face,  whence  it  may  be  collei5led  in  conlldcrable  quan- 
tity  during  dry  or  frolty  weather.  Our  author,  how- 
ever, does  not  certainly  affirm  tliat  this  is  a  true  che- 
mical union,  but  the  parts,  he  fays,  cannot  be  dillin- 
guilhed  by  the  eye.  It  is  kept  in  a  deliquefcent  Hate 
by  an  accefs  of  vitriolic  acid. 

6.  Native  alum  contaminated  by  vitriolated  cobalt. 
This  is  found  in  fome  of  the  mines  of  Herregrund  and 


Idria,  where  it  (hoots  into  lo::g  and  llender  filaments. 
M.  Magellan  fappofes  that  this  may  be  the  trichiics  of 
the  G.'eeks.  On  dilfolving  it  in  water,  the  prefence  of 
the  vitriolic  acid  is  difcovered  by  adding  a  folution  cf 
terra  ponderofa  in  muriatic  acid  ;  the  phlogiilicated  al- 
kali throws  down  a  precipitnte  of  cobalt,  which  lorms 
a  blue  glafs  with  cobalt  or  microcofmic  fait. 

7.  Vitriol  of  copper  with  iron,  the  v'ltrtolum ferreo-cu- 
preitm  cyan.um  of  Linnteus.  It  is  alfo  called  Vitriol 
of  Hungary,  becaufe  found  in  plenty  in  that  country. 
Its  colour  is  that  of  blue  mixed  with  green  ;  but  fome- 
times the  one  Ihade  prevails,  and  fometimes  the  other. 

8.  Vitriol  of  copper,  iron,  and  zinc,  is  prepared  in 
Sweden  from  the  water  pumped  out  of  the  copper 
mines  at  D.ilame.  The  copper  does  not  precipitate  from 
a  folution  of  this   fait  by  rubbing  it  on  iron,  as  is  the 
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S.iLT-Watcr,  or  Sea-water  ( D'ljli.ldihn  of).  See  St.t- 
Water. 

Ni^utra/S.ij.Ti. SieCHtM]iTR\-,n°  I-J2, 1  iSo,andi33i. 

S.iLT-Springs.  Of  ihefe  tliere  are  great  numbers  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  which  undoubtedly  have 
ihelr  origin  from  fome  cf  the  large  collcifions  of  foflil 
fait  mentioned  under  the  article  Cunmon  S.:lt.  See  that 
article,  and  likewife  Spring. 

SALTIER,  one  of  the  honourable  ordinaiies.— > 
See  Heraldry,  p.  452,  and  Plate  CCXXX. 

This,  fays  G.Leigh,  in  his  Accedence  of  Arms,  p.  70. 
was  anciently  made  of  the  height  of  a  man,  and  drivea 
full  of  pins,  die  ufe  of  which  was  to  fcale  walls,  &c. 
Upton  fays  it  was  an  inlUument  to  catch  wild  beads, 
whence  he  derives  this  word  (xomfullus,  i.  e.  "  a  forefl." 
The  French  call  this  ordinary  fautcir,  from  fautcr 
"  to  leap  ;"  bec.iufe  it  may  have  been  ufed  by  foldiers 
to  leap  over  walls  of  towns,  which  in  former  times  were 
but  low;  but  fome  modern  authors  think  it  is  borne  iu 
imitation  of  St  Andrew's  crofs. 

SALTING     MEAT    FOR    THE       USE      OF      THE     NAVY. 

The  following  is  the  method  recommended  by  the  late 
admiral  Sir  Charles  Knowles.  When  the  ox  is  killed, 
let  it  be  fltinned  and  cut  up  into  pieces  fit  for  ufe  as 
quick  as  poffible,  and  failed  while  the  meat  is  hot.  For 
which  purpofe  we  muft  have  a  fufEcient  quantity  of 
faltpetre  and  bay-falt  pounded  together  and  made  hot 
in  an  oven  of  each  equal  parts;  with  this  fprinkle  the 
meat  at  the  rate  of  about  two  ounces  to  the  pound  ; 
then  lay  the  pieces  on  fhelving  boards  to  drain  for  24. 
hours  ;  which  done,  turn  them  and  repeat  the  fame  ope- 
ration, and  let  them  lie  for  24  hours  longer.  By  this 
time  the  fait  will  be  all  melted,  and  have  penetrated  the 
meat,  and  the  pieces  be  drained  off;  each  piece  mull  then 
be  wiped  dry  with  clean  coarfe  cloths.  A  fufRcient 
quantity  of  common  fait  mull  then  be  made  hot  like- 
wife  in  an  oven,  and  mixed  when  taken  out  with  about 


copper 


cafe  with  the  common  blue  vitriol.    Large  cryllals  of   one-third  of  brown  fugar  :  then  the  cafks  being  ready, 

rub  each  piece  well  with  this  mixture,  and  pack  them 
well  down,  allowing  about  half  a  pound  of  the  ialt  and 
fugar  to  each  pound  of  meat,  add  it  will  keep  good  fe- 
veral  years. 

It  is  bell  to  proportion  the  cafks  to  the  quantity  ufed 
at  one  time,  as  the  lefs  it  is  expofed  to  the  air  the  bet- 
ter. The  lame  procefs  does  for  pork,  only  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  fait  and  lefs  fugar  mull  be  ufed  ;  but  the  preler- 
vation  of  both  depends  equally  upon  the  meat  being 
hot  when  firll  faked. 

One  pound  of  beef  requires  two  ounces  of  filtpetre 
and  two  ounces  of  bay-falt,  becaufe  i:  is  to  be  fprink- 
led  twice  ;  an  ounce  of  each  to  a  pound  of  beef  both 
times.  The  faltpetre  requifite  tor  100  lb.  of  beef  is 
i241'j.  which  at  i2d.  per  lb.  is  12s.  6d  ;  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  bay-falt  (tor  100  lb.  of  beef),  at  three 
halt-pence  per  lb.  is  i  s.  6d.  ;  of  brown  fugar  and  com- 
mon fait  mixed  together  half  a  pound  is  required,  the 
former  iu  the  proportion  ot  one-third,  the  latter  of  two- 
lliirds,  to  a  pound  of  beef.  The  brown  fugar  at  8  d. 
per  pound.  A  hundred  poiuids  cf  beef  will  take  250 
ounces  of  it,  which  colls  10  s.  5  d.  The  quantity 
of  common  lait  requifite  for  100  lb.  of  beef  is  533  oun- 
ces which  at  2  d.  per  lb.  amounts  to  5  s.  6d.  Tea 
cxpeuce  therefore  will  Hand  thus. 

Saltpetie, 


this   fait  are  often  found  in    the  water  of  the 
mines  from  whence  it  is  prepared. 

9.  Vitriol  of  copper  and  /inc.  This  is  a  quadruple 
flit,  (lyled  !)y  Linnxus  Vilriolurn  ferno-zlnceo  cuprcum 
cyai:eum.  Its  colour  is  blue  inclining  to  green  ;  and  it 
does  not  precipitate  the  copper  by  rubbing  on  iron,  as 
the  common  blue  vitriol  does.  It  is  calltd  the  blue  vi- 
triol ot  Collar.  Mongez  makes  a  feparate  article  of  a 
compound  fait  mentioned  by  Wallcrius,  confilling  alfo 
of  a  vitriolated  copper  with  ziwi-,  but  whole  cryflals  are 
of  a  fine  red  colour,  found  lately  in  the  mines  of  Fali- 
lun  in  Sweden.  He  adds,  that  the  pale  blue  colour  of 
the  former  fait  (hows  the  predominancy  of  the  copper, 
by  which  it  is  nerelfarily  diflinguilhed  fr^  m  the  latter, 
where  the  vitriol  is  ovcr-fituratcd.  M.  Magellan,  how- 
ever, is  of  opinion,  that  the  revi  colour  is  owing  to  a 
proper  quantity  of  iron  in  adcphlogilUcateJ  (late,  which 
!ias  been  overlooked  in  that  compound.  To  this  kind 
alfo  Wallerius  refers  the  yellowiih  vitriol  found  in  Hun- 

ic.  Vitriol  of  iron  and  zinc  ;  the  green  vitriol  from 
G<  flar   in  the  Hart?. ;  the  viircolum   z-incro-prreun  vl- 
rUt  of  Linnxus.     It  is  of  a  pale-green  colour. 
•    S.iiT-Mines.     See  Salt. 

Rock-Salt.     See  Salt. 


Silt  litre, 


SAL 

Saltpetre,  12  1  lb.  for  100  lb.  cf  bsef,  u 
Biy-lalt,  i2i  lb.  for  do.  is 
Brown-fugar,  250  oz.  for  do.  is 
Beet",  100  lb.  at  6  d.  per  pound,  is 
Three  cuflis  for  it  at  is.  6d.  each, 
Labour,  and  beating  the  oven  twice, 
Commoa  fdlt,  535  oz.  for  do.  is 
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of  it  arifing  frcm  the  falt-works.  He  is  able  to  raifc 
25,000  men;  but  keeps  in  conflant  p.iy,  befides  his 
g\iards,  only  one  regiment,  confifting  of  loco  men. 
His  court  is  very  magnificent  ;  and  he  has  his  heredi- 
tary great  officers,  and  high  colleges.  The  chapter 
confilts  of  24  canons,  who  mull  be  all  noble,  but  are 
obliged  only  to  four  months  refidence.  At  his  accef- 
fian  to  the  lee,  the  arcbbilliop  rnuft:  pay  100,000  crowns 
to  Rome  for  the  pall.  There  is  an  order  of  knight- 
hood here,  inllitutedin  171 1,  in  honour  of  Sc  Rupert, 


Silift'wrg, 
Salvddcra. 


L.  4     8     5 
Thcfe  articles  are  taken  high  ;  and  if  bsel  colls  6  d. 

per  pound,  meal  cured  thus  will  cod  lefs  than  I  s.  per  who  was  the  firft  biihop  of  Saltlburg  about  the  begin- 

pound;  and  therefore  comes  much  cheaper  than  hve-  ning  of  the  8th  century. 

ilock  in  lontr  feavoyages.  Saltsburg,  the  capital  of  a  German  archbifhopric 

SALTPETRE.     See  Chemistry,  n°  740.  of  the  fame  name,  and  which  takes  its  own  from  the 

SALTSBURG,  an  archbilhopric   of   Gernaany,  in  river  Salza,  on  which  it  ftands,  and  over  which  it  has  a 

the  circle  of  Bavaria,  bounded  on  the  eall  by    Stiria  bridge.     It  is  a  very  handfome  place,  well  fortified,  and 


and  the  Upper  Auflria,  on  the  weft  by  the  county  of 
Tyrol,  on  tl>e  north  by  the  duchy  of  Bavaria,  and  on 
the  foutli  by  the  duchy  of  Carinthia  and  the  biihopric 
of  Brixeu.  It  is  faid  to  be  about  100  miles  from  eaft 
to  weft,  and  upwards  of  60  from  north  to  fouth.  With 
refpe<5t  to  the  foil,  it  is  very  mountainous,  yielding,  how- 
ever, excellent  pafturage,  and,  in  confequence  ot  that, 
abounding  in  rattle,  and  horfes  remarkable  for  their 
mettle  and  hardinefs.  This  country  is  particularly  no- 
ted for  the  great  quantities  of  fait  it  produces,  and  its 
ftrong  palTes  and  caftles.  Here  are  alio  conliderable 
mi.ies  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  lapis  cala- 
minaris,  w  ith  quarries  of  marble,  and  a  natural  hotbath. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Salza,  the  Inn,  the  Ens, 
and  Muer ;  which,  as  well  as  the  lakes  and  other  llreams. 


the  refidence  of  the  archbilhop.  The  houfes  are  high, 
and  all  built  of  ftone  :  the  rcofs  are  in  the  Italian  tafte, 
and  you  may  w-alk  upon  them.  The  caftle  here  is  very 
ftrong,  and  as  ftrongly  garrifoned,  and  well  provided  with 
provifions  and  warlike  (lores.  The  archbifhop's  palace 
is  magnificent ;  and  in  the  area  before  it  is  a  foun- 
tain, efteemed  the  largeft  and  grandeft  in  Germany. 
The  ftables  are  very  lofty ;  and  the  number  of  the 
horfes  ufually  kept  by  the  archbilhop  is  faid  to  be  up- 
wards of  2CO.  The  city,  of  which  one  part  ftands  on 
a  fteep  rock,  is  well  built,  but  the  ftreets  are  narrow  and 
badly  paved.  Befides  the  abovementioned,  there  are 
two  other  ftately  palaces  belonging  to  the  archbilhop, 
one  of  which  is  cjlled  the  Nuebau,  and  the  other  Mira- 
bella.     The  latter  of  thefe  has  a  very  beautiful  garden  ; 


are  well-ftored  with  fith.     The  peafants  here  are  all  al-    and  the  number  of  trees  in  the  orangery  is  fo  great,  that 


Mr  Keyfler  tells  us,  20,000  oranges  have  been  ga- 
thered from  them  in  one  year.  The  river  Salza  runs 
clofe  by  the  walls  of  this  garden.  There  are  a  great 
many  other  fine  ftruftures  in  the  city,  public  and  pri- 
vate, fuch  as  palaces,  monafteries,  hoipitals,  and  church. 
es.  In  the  cathedral  dedicated  to  St  Rupert  (the  apoftle 
of  Bavaria,  and  a  Scotchman  by  birth),  all  the  altars  are 
of  marble  of  different  kinds,  and  one  of  the  organs  has 
above  3200  pipes.  The  whole  ftruflure  is  extremely 
handfome.  It  is  built  of  freeftone  in  imitation  of  St  Pe- 
ter's at  Rome.  The  pojtico  is  of  marble,  and  the 
whole  is  covered  with  copper.  Before  the  portico  there 
is  a  large  quadrangular  place,  with  arches  and  galleries, 
ia  which  is  the  prince's  refidence  and  there  is  a  ftatue 
of  Peter.  In  the  middle  of  this  place  is  an  image 
of  the  Virgin  in  bronze;  it  is  fine,  but  of  an  unnatural 
fize.  There  are  large  areas  encompalTed  with  handfome 
buildings  on  both  liu'es  of  the  church.     In  the  middle 


lowed  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  trained  to  military  duty 
There  are  no  nobles  in  the  country,  and  moft  of  the 
lands  belong  to  the  clergy.  The  ftates  confift  of  the 
prelates,  tlie  cities,  and  towns.  Notwithftanding  this 
country  is  under  the  power  of  a  popifh  ecclefiaftic,  and 
tlie  violent,  arbitrary,  and  oppreffive  manner  in  which 
the  Proteftants  have  always  been  treated,  great  numbers 
of  them  Itill  remained  in  it  till  the  year  1732,  when  no 
lefs  than  30,000  of  them  withdrew  from  it,  difperfing 
themfelves  in  the  feveral  Protellant  ftates  of  Europe, 
and  fome  (f  them  were  even  fent  from  Great  Britain  to 
the  American  colonies.  Befides  brafs  and  fteel  wares, 
a.nd  all  forts  of  arms  and  artillery,  there  are  manufaflures 
ef  coarfe  cloth  and  linen  here.  The  archbilhop  has  ma- 
ny and  gieat  prerogatives:  he  is  a  prince  of  the  em- 
pire, and  perpetual  legate  of  the  holy  fee  in  Germany, 
of  which  he  is  alfo  primate.  He  has  the  fivft  voice 
in  the  diet  of  this  circle,  .^nd  next  to  the  elei.'lors  in 
that  of  the  en)pire,  in  the  college  of  princes,  in  which    of  that  which  is  to  the  left,  there  is  a  moft  magnificent 


he  and  the  archduke  of  Auftria  prefide  by  turns.  No 
appeal  lies  from  him  either  in  civil  or  ecclefiaftical  caufes, 
l«jt  to  the  pope  alone  ;  and  he  is  intitled  to  wear  the 
habit  of  a  cardinal.  He  has  alfo  the  nomination  to  fe- 
veral  bilhopiics ;  and  the  canonicates  that  full  vacant  in 
the  months  in  which  the   popes,  by  viitue  of  the  con- 


fountain  of  marble,  and  fonae  valuable  figures  of  gi- 
gantic fize.  There  is  iikewile  a  fountain  in  that  to  the 
right,  but  it  is  not  tc.'  be  compared  with  the  former 
one,  and  the  Neptune  of  it  makes  but  a  very  pitiful 
figure.  This  town  contains  many  more  excellent  build- 
ing and  ftatues,  which  remind  one  that  the  borders  of 


tordat,  are  allowed  to  nominate,  are  all  in  his  gift.  His    Italy  are  not  far  diftant.     The   winter  and  fummer  ri- 
lulfragans  are  the  biftiops  of  Freyfingen,  Ratilbon,  Bri-     ■         -■      ■    •  ,,     n      ^  rr,,  .       ,. 

ien,  Gurk,  Chiemfee,  Seckau,  and  Lavant ;  and  oi 
thefe,  the  four  laft  arc  nominated,  and  even  confirmed 
by  him,  and  not  by  the  pope.  At  the  diet  of  the  em- 
pire,  his  envoy   takes  place  of  all  the  princes  that  are 


prcfent,  under  the  degree  of  an  elc<fior.     His  revenue 
(kid  to  aaiount  to  r.ear  2co,oo;  1.  a  y^ar,  a  great  pait 


ding  fchools  here  are  noble  ftruflures.  The  univerfity 
was  founded  in  1620,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
Benedidllnts.  Befides  it,  ihjre  are  two  colleges,  in 
which  the  young  noblemen  are  educated.  E.  Long.  J3. 
o.  N.  Lat.  47.  45. 

SALVADORA,  in  botany  :    A  gtnus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia   order,   belonging    to    the  tetrandria  clafs  of 

plants  5 
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plants ;  and  in  the  naturU  method  ranking  with  thofe 
of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quaJri- 
fid  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  tlie  berry  is  monolperinoas  ; 
and  the  feed  covered  with  an  antlus  or  loofe  coat. 

SALVAGE-MONEY,  a  reward  allowed  by  the  civil 
and  ftatnte  law  for  the  faving  of  Ihips  or  goods  from 
the  danger  of  the  fea,  pirates,  or  enemies. — Where  any 
Ihip  is  in  danger  of  being  ftranded,  or  driven  on  fhore, 
juftices  of  the  peace  are  to  command  the  conftubles  to 
alTemble  as  many  psrfons  as  are  neceifary  to  preferve  it ; 
and,  on  its  beinif  preferved  by  their  means,  the  perfons 
afliliing  therein  (hall,  in  30  days  after,  be  p.^id  a  rcafon- 
able  reward  for  their  falvau;e  ;  otherwife  the  fhip  or 
goods  fhall  remain  in  the  cullody  of  the  officers  of  the 
cuftoms  as  a  fecmity  for  the  fame. 

SALVATION,  means  the  lafety  or  prefcrvation  of 
any  thing  which  ib  or  has  been  in  danger,  and  is  gene- 
rally ufed  in  a  religious  fenfe,  when  it  means  preferva- 
tion  from  eternal  death,  or  reception  to  thchappinefsof 
heaven,  which  is  now  oflered  to  all  men  by  tlie  Chritlian 
religion  upon  certain  conditions.  The  Hebrews  but 
rarely  make  ufe  of  concrete  terms  as  they  are  called, 
but  often  of  abftraAed.  Thus,  inftead  of  faying  that 
God  faves  them  and  protefts  tksm,  they  fay  that  God 
is  their  falvation.  Thus  the  word  of  falvation,  the 
joy  of  falvation,  the  rock  of  falvation,  the  fliield  of  fal- 
vation, tlie  horn  of  falvation,  8Cc.  is  as  much  as  to  fay, 
The  word  that  declares  deliverance  ;  the  Joy  that  at- 
tends the  efcaping  a  great  danger,  a  rock  where  any 
sne  takes  refuge,  and  where  he  may  be  in  fafcty  from 
his  enemy ;  a  buckler,  that  fecures  him  from  the  arm 
of  the  enemy  ;  a  h  to  or  ray  of  light,  of  happinefs  and 
falvation,  &c.     See  Theology,  &c. 

SALVATOR  ROSA.     See  Rosa. 

SALVE  REGiNA,  among  the  Romanifts,  the  name 
of  a  Latin  prayer,  adu'rolfed  to  the  Virgjn,  and  fung 
after  complines,  as  alfo  up  ^n  the  point  of  executing  a 
criminal.  Durandus  fa\s,  it  was  compofed  by  Peter 
bifliop  of  Comportella.  The  culfom  of  fmging  thefalve 
retina  at  the  clof;  of  the  office  was  b-gun  by  order  of 
St  Dominic,  and  fir.l  in  the  congregi'.ion  of  Domini- 
cans at  Uologna,  about  1237.  Greg  iry  IX.  liift  ap- 
pointed it  to  be  general.  St  Bernard  added  the  con- 
cKifion,  0  dulcis  I  0  pa.  Sec. 

SALVL^,  SAGE  :  A  -jenus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  digynia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  na- 
tural metliod  ranking  under  the  42d  order,  t'fr/'uiliute. 
The  corolla  is  unequal  ;  and  the  filaments  placed  crol's- 
wifc  on  a  pedicle.     The  moft  remarkable  fpecics  are, 

1.  The  officinalis,  or  common  large  fage,  which  is 
cultivated  in  gardens,  of  which  there  are  the  following 
varieties:  i.  The  common  gieen  fage.  2.  The  worm- 
wood fage.  3.  The  green  faje,  with  a  variega'ed  leaf. 
4.  The  red  fage.  5.  The  red  fage  with  a  variegated 
leaf.  Thefe  are  accidental  variations,  and  therefore  .ire 
not  enumerated  as  fpecies.  The  common  fage  grows 
naturally  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  but  is  in  Bri- 
tain cultivated  in  gardens  for  ufe  ;  but  that  variety  with 
red  or  blackilli  leaves  is  the  moll  common  in  the  Briti(h 
gardens  ;  and  the  wormwond  fage  is  in  greater  plenty 
there  than  the  common  green-leaved  fage,  which  is  but 
in  fjw  gardens. 

2.  The  tomentofa,  generally  titled  balfamic  fi!;^c  by 
the  gardeners.  The  (lalks  of  this  do  not  grow  io  up- 
right as  thofe  of  the  common  fage  ;  tJiey  arc  very  hairy, 


and  divided  into  fcrcnJ  branches,  which  arc  garni/ked     Salvii 
with  broad  heart-lhaped   woolly  leaves  ftanding  upon  II 

long  foot- (lalks ;  they  are  fawod  on  their  edges,  and  ^"'""'''"■* 
their  upper  furfaces  are  rough  :  the  leaves,  which  are 
upon  the  flower-ftalks,  are  oblong  and  oval,  (landing 
upon  (horter  foot  ftilks,  and  are  very  (lightly  fawed  on 
their  edges  ;  they  grow  in  whorled  fpikes  toward  the 
top  of  the  branches  ;  the  whorls  are  pretty  far  diftant, 
but  few  flowers  in  each  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue,  about 
the  fize  of  thofe  of  the  common  fort.  This  fage  is  pre- 
ferred to  all  the  others  for  making  tea. 

2.  The  auriculata,  common  fage  of  virtue,  which  i» 
alfo  Well  known  in  the  gardens  and  markets.  The 
leaves  of  this  is  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort ; 
they  are  hoary,  and  fome  of  them  are  indented  on  their 
edges  towards  the  bafe,  which  indentures  have  die  ap- 
pearance of  ears.  The  fpikes  of  flowers  are  longer  than 
thofe  of  the  two  former  forts,  and  the  whorls  are  gttie- 
rally  naked,  having  no  leaves  between  them.  Tl»e 
flowecs  are  fmaller,  and  of  a  deeper  blue  than  thofe  of 
common  red  fage. 

4.  The  pomitera,  with  fpear-fhaped  oval  entire  leav«, 
grows  naturally  in  Crete.  This  hath  a  thtubby  ftalk, 
which  rifes  four  or  five  feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral 
branches.  The  flowers  grow  in  fpikes  at  the  end  of 
the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  hav<i 
obtufe  empalements.  The  branches  of  this  fagj  have 
often  punctures  m.^de  in  them  by  infedls,  at  whicli  places 
grow  large  protuberances  as  big  as  apples,  in  the 
fome  manner  as  the  galls  upon  an  oak,  and  the  rough 
balls  on  the  briar. 

All  the  forts  of  fage  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  iF 
they  can  be  procured ;  but,  as  fome  of  them  do  not 
perfeil  their  feeds  in  cold  countries  and  mod  of  the  forts» 
but  efpecially  the  common  kinds  for  ufe,  are  eafily  propa- 
gated by  flips,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  raife  them  from 
feeds. 

SALVIANUS,  an  ancient  father  of  the  Chriftian 
church,  who  flouriihed  in  the  5th  century,  and  was  well 
fkilled  in  the  fciences.  It  is  faid  he  lived  in  continence 
with  his  wife  Palladia,  as  if  (he  had  been  his  filler  ; 
and  that  he  was  lb  afflicted  at  the  wick. dnefs  of  that 
age,  that  he  was  c  died  the  jeremiab  oj  the  fifth  century. 
He  acquired  fuch  reputation  for  his  p;ety  and  learning, 
that  he  was  named  the  majier  of  the  bijbopi.  He  wrote 
a  Treatife  on  Providence;  another  en  Avarice;  and 
fome  cpilfles,  of  which  Baluze  has  given  an  excellent 
edition  ;  that  of  Conradc  RitterJhulius,  in  2  vols  oiflavo, 
is  alfo  efteemed. 

SALUTATION,  the  a>.t  of  fainting,  greeting,  or 
paying  refped  and  reverence  to  any  one. 

"V^Tien  men  (writes    the  compiler    of   L'Efpr'it   </••/ Ciirlofiu'es 
Ufages  et  tics    Coiilumes)  falute  each  other  in  an  ami-  ©f  Littra- 
cable  manner,  it  fignifics  little  whether  they  move  a  par-  turr. 
ticular  part  of  tlie  body,  or  praflifc  a  particular  cere- 
mony.      In  ihcfe  aftions  there  mud  e.xift  different  cin- 
toms.     Every  nation  imagines  it  employs  the  moll  ica- 
fonablc  ones  ;  but  all  arc  equally  fimple,  and  none  are 
to  be  treated   as  ridiculous.     This  inlinite  number  of 
ceremonies  m.iy  be  reduced  to  two  kinds  ;  to  reverences 
or  fahitations  ;  nnd  to   the  touch  of  fome  part  of  the 
human  body.  To  bend  and  prollrate  one's  felf  to  cxprcfs 
fentimer.ts  of  relpeifl,  appears  to  be  a  natural  motion; 
for  terrified  pcrfons  throw  thcmfelves  on  the  earth  when 
tlicy  adore  invifiblc  beings.     The  affeiflionatc  touch  of 
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the  perfon  they  falute,  is  an  exprcfTion  of  tcndernefs.    liidicrcus  anions,  and  thus  make  all  their  ceremonies  ^^^;;^^t^ 
As  nations  decline  Irom  their  ancient  iimpliclty,  much    farcical.     The    greater  part  pull  the  fingers  till  thejr 

'■  •  "        crack.     Snelgrave  gives  an  odd  reprefentation  of  the 

enibafl'y  which  the  king  of  Dahomy  fent  to  him.  The 
ceremonies  of  fiUstation  coniifted  in  the  molt  ridiculous 
contortions.  When  two  negro  monarchs  vifit,  they  em- 
brace in  fnapping  thiee  times  the  m  ddle  finger. 

Barbarous  nations  frequently  imprint  on  their  fahita- 


farce  and  grimace  are  introduced.  Superftition,  the 
manners  of  a  people,  and  their  fituation,  influence  tin 
modes  offahitation;  as  may  be  obferved  from  the  in- 
Itances  we  colledt. 

Modes  of  lalutation  have  fometimes  very    different 
charafters.  and  it  is  no  uninterclling  fpeculation  to  ex 


amine  tlieir  Ihades.     Many  difplay  a  refinement  of  deli-  tions  the  difpofitions  of  their  chavaacr.     When  the  in- 

cacy.while  others  are   remarkable  for  their  fimplicity,  habitants  of  Carmena  (fays  Atheirxus)  would  ihow  a 

or  for  their  fenfibility.     In  general,  however,  they  are  peculiar  mark  of  efteem,  they  breathed  a  vein,  and  pre 

frequently  the  fame   in   the  uifancy  of  nations,  and  in  fented  for  t'       '  '"'    ' 

inore  poliihed  focieties.     Refpeft,   humility,  fear,  and  iliued.     Th 


inore  pol -  .      . 

efteem,  are  exprell'ed  much  in  a  fimilar  manner ;  tor 
thefe  are  the  natural  confequences  of  the  organization 
of  the  body.  Thefe  demonllrations  become,  in  time, 
only  empty  civilities,  which  fignify  nothing  ;  we  Ihall 
notice  what  they  were  originally,  without  refle-aing  on 
what  they  are. 

The  firft  nations  have  no  peculiar  modes  of  faluta- 
tion  ;  they  know  no  reverences,  or  other  compliments, 
or  they  defpife  and  dlfdain  them.  The  Greenlanders 
laugh  when  they  fee  an  European  uncover  his  head  and 
bend  his  body  before  him  whom  he  calls  his  fuperior. 
The  iflanders,  near  the  Philippines,  take  the  hand  or 
foot  of  him  they  falute,  and  with  it  they  gently  rub 
their  face.  The  Laplanders  apply  their  nofe  ftrongly 
againft  that  of  the  perfon  they  falute.  Dampier  fiys, 
that  at  New  Guinea  they  are  fatisfied  in  pi  icing  on 
their  heads  the  leaves  of  trees,  which  have  ever  palfed 
for  fymbols  of  friendfliip  and  peace.  This  is  at  lead  a 
pidlurefque  falute. 

Odier  falutations  are  very  incommodious  and  painful; 
it  requires  great  pradice  to  enable  a  man  to  be  po- 
lite in  an  ifland  fituated  in  the  Straits  of  the  Sound. 
Houtman  tells  us,  they  ialuted  him  in  this  odd  way 


the  beverage  of  their  friend  the  blood  as  it 
e  Franks  tore  hair  from  their  head,  and 
prefented  it  to  the  perfon  tliey  falutsd.  The  ilave  cue 
his  hair,  and  offered  it  to  his  mafter.  The  Chinefe  are 
fingularly  afledted  in  their  perf^nal  civilities  :  they  even 
calculate  the  number  ot  their  reverences.  Thefe  are 
their  mofl  remarkable  poliures.  The  men  move  their 
hands  in  an  affeiSionate  manner,  while  they  are  joined 
together  on  the  breaft,  and  bow  their  head  a  little.  If 
they  refpca  a  perfon,  they  raife  their  hands  joined,  and 
then  lower  them  to  the  earth  in  bending  the  body.  If 
two  perfons  meet  after  a  long  fcparation,  they  both  fall 
on  their  knees,  and  bend  the  lace  to  the  earth,  and  this 
ceremony  they  repeat  two  or  three  times.  Surely  v.t 
may  differ  here  with  the  fentiment  of  Montargne,  and 
contefs  this  ceremony  to  be  ridiculous.  It  arifes  fiom 
their  national  alFecT:atioii.  They  fubftitute  at tificial  ce- 
remonies tor  natural  anions.  Their  expreflions  mean  as 
little  as  tlieir  ceremonies.  If  a  Chinefe  is  alTced  how 
he  finds  himfelf  in  health  ,'1  he  anfwers,  fery  •we/I; 
thanks  to  your  abundant  fiUcily^  If  they  would  tell  a 
man  that  he  looks  well,  they  fay,  ProfperHy  is  pa'mtei 
on  your  face  ;  or,  Tour  air  announces  your  happinefs.  If 
you  render  them  any  fervice,  they  fay,  My  thanhfiould 
be  imvwrtal.     It  you   praife  them,  they    anfwer,    Hoiu 


They   raifed  his  left  foot,  which  they   paffed  gently   Jhall  I   dare  to  perfuade  niyfe!/  of  li'haf  you  fay   of 


If  you  dine  with  them,  they  tell  you  at  parting.  We 
have  net  treated  you  'with  fufficicnt  difiinUion.  The  va- 
rious titles  they  invent  for  each  other  it  would  be  im- 
poflible  to  tranflate. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all  thefe  anfwers  are  pre- 
fcribed  by  the  Chinefe  ritual,  or  academy  of  compli- 
ments. There  are  determined  the  number  of  bows  ; 
the  expreflions  to  be  employed ;  the  genuflections  ;  and 
the  inclinations  which  are  to  be  made  to  the  right  or 
left  hand  :  the  falutations  of  the  mafter  before  the  chair 
where  the  ftranger  is  to  be  feated,  for  he  falutes  it  moll 
Banks,  when  he  received  the  vifit  of  two  female  Ota-     profoundly,  and  wipes  the  duft  away  with  the  fkirts  of 


over  the  right  leg,  and  frjm  thence  over  his  face."  The 
inhabitants -of  the  Philippines  bend  their  body  very  low, 
in  placing  tiieir  hands  on  their  cheeks,  and  raifing  at 
the  fame  time  one  foot  in  the  air,  with  their  knee  bent. 
An  Etliiopian  takes  the  robe  of  another,  and  ties  it 
about  his  own  waiil,  fo  that  he  leaves  his  friend  half 
naked.  This  cullom  of  undrefllng  on  thefe  occafions 
takes  other  forms  ;  fometimes  men  place  themfelves  na- 
ked bef  .re  the  perfon  whom  they  falute  ;  it  is  to  Ihow 
their  humility,  and  that  they  are  unworthy  of  appearing 
in  his  prefence.     This  was  praiSifed  before   Sir  Jofeph 


h'-i'.ans.  Their  innocent  fimplicity,  no  doubt,  did  not 
appear  immodeft  in  the  eyes  of  the  virtuffo.  Some- 
times they  only  undrefs  partially.  The  Japanefe  only 
t.ike  off  a  flipper  ;  the  people  of  Arracan,  their  fandals 
in  the  ftreet,  and  their  llockings  in  the  houl'e. 

In  the  progrefs  of  time,  it  appears  fervile  to  uncover 
one's  felf.  The  grandees  of  Spain  claim  the  right  of  ap- 
pearing covered  before  the  king  to  ihow  that  they  are 
rot  fo  much  fubjefled  to  him  as  the  reft  (  f  the  nation  ; 
and  (this  writer  obferves)  we  may  remark,  that  the 
Englilh  do  not  uncover  their  heads  fo  nuich  as  the 
other  nations  of  Europe.  In  a  word,  there  is  not  a  na- 
tion (obfeives  the  humourous  Montaigne),  even  to  the 
people  who,  when  they  falute,  turn  their  backs  on  their 
friends,  but  that  can  be  jullified  in  their  cuftoms.     It 


his  robe  ;  all  thefe  and  other  things  are  noticed,  even 
to  the  filent  geftures,  by  which  you  are  entreated  to  en- 
ter the  houfe.  The  lower  dafs  of  people  are  equally- 
nice  in  thefe  punftilios  ;  and  ambaffadors  pafs  40  days 
in  praflifing  them  before  they  are  enabled  to  appear  at 
court.  A  tribunal  of  ceremonies  has  been  erefted,  and 
every  day  very  odd  decrees  are  iffued,  to  which  the 
Chinefe  moft  religioufly  fubmit. 

The  marks  of  honour  are  frequently  arbitrary  ;  to  be 
feated,  with  u^  is  a  mark  of  repofe  and  familiarity  ;  to 
ftand  up,  that  of  refpeifV.  There  are  countries,  how- 
ever,  in  which  princes  \\  ill  only  be  addre(fed  by  perfons 
who  are  feated,  and  it  is  confidered  as  a  favour  to  be 
permitted  to  ftand  in  their  prefence.  This  cuftom  pre- 
vails in  defpotic  countries :  a  dcfpot  cannot  fuffer  wilh- 


muft  be  obferved  of  the  ntgrocs,  that  they  are  lovers  of    out  difguft  the  elevated   figure  of  his  fubje^s  ;  he  is 

pleafed 
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Eiiut?.     pleafcd  to  bend  ths'ir  bodies  with  their  genius  :  his  pre- 
""^■'"'^  fence  mufl  lay  thofe  who  behold  him  proftiiitc  on  the 
earth  :  he  defires  no  eagernefs,  no  attention ;  he  would 
only  infpire  terror. 

The  pope  makes  no  reverence  to  any  mortal  except 
the  emperor,  to  w^hom  he  Hoops  a  very  little  when  he 
permits  him  to  kifs  his  lips. 

SALUTE,  in  military  matters,  a  difcharge  of  ar- 
tillery, or  fmiill  arms,  or  both,  in  honour  of  fome  per- 
fon  of  extraordinary  quality.  The  colours  likewife  fa- 
lute  royal  perfons,  and  generals  commanding  in  chief; 
which  is  done  by  lowering  the  pnint  to  the  ground. 
In  the  field,  when  a  regiment  is  to  be  reviewed  by  the 
king  or  his  general,  the  drums  beat  a  march  as  he  pafTcs 
along  the  line,  and  the  officers  falute  one  after  another, 

bowing  the'r  h:ilf-pikef  or  fwords  to  the  ground  ;  then  no  (hip  of  his  majefty's  is  to  ftrike  her  fligor  top-fail 
recover  and  take  off  thfir  hats.  The  enfigns  falute  al-  to  any  foreigner,  unlefs  fuch  foreign  fhip  fliali  have 
together,  by  lowertag  their  colours.  firft  ftruck,  or  at  the  fame  time  (Irike,  her  flag  or    top- 

Salute,  in   the    navy,  a  telHmony  of  deference  or    fail  toliis  majefty'sOiip. 
homage   rendered  by  the  Ihips  of  one  nation  to  ano-        "  The  flag-officers  and  commanders  of  his  majefty'g 
ther,  OT  by  (hips  of  the  fame  nation  to  a  fuperior  or    fliips  are  to  be  careful  to  maintain  his  majefly's  honour 
equal.  upon  all   occafions,  giving  protedion    to   his  fubjefts. 

This  ceremony  is  varioufly  performed,  according  to    and  endeavouring,  what  in  them  lies,  to  fecure  and  en- 
the  circumft.inccs,  rank  or  fituation,  of  the  parties.     It    co\irage  them  in  their  lawful  commerce  ;  and  they  ar 


flrike  their  top-fail,  and  take  in  their  flag,  in  ac- 
knowledgement of  his  majelly's  fovercigrty  in  th  fe 
fcas  :  and  if  any  (hall  refuic  or  dfjer  to  refift,  it  is  en- 
joined to  all  fljg-officers  and  commanders  to  ufe  their 
utmoll  endeavours  to  compel  them  thereto,  and  not 
fuffer  any  dilhonour  10  be  <ione  to  I'.ls  majefty.  Ar.d 
if  any  o{  his  majeity's  fibjeds  (hall  fo  much  forget 
their  duty,  as  to  omit  ftrlking  tlieir  top-fail  in  palling 
by  his  majerty's  fliips,  the  name  of  the  Ihip  and  mafter, 
and  from  whence,  and  whither  bound,  togetlier  with 
affidavits  of  the  fa<fV,  are  to  be  fent  up  to  the  fecretary 
of  the  admiralty,  in  order  to  their  being  proceeded 
againll  in  the  admiraiity  court.  And  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  Iiis  majefty's  feas,  his  majefly's  fliip's  are 
in   nowife  to  ftrike  to   any  ;  and    jhat  in  other  parts, 


PlIs 


confilts  in  firing  a  certain  number  of  cannon,  or  volleys 
of  fmall  arms  ;  in  ftriking  the  colours  or  top-fails  ;  or 
in  one  or  more  general  flioiits  of  the  whole  (hip's  crew, 
mounted  on  the  marts  or  rigging  for  that  purpofe. 

The  principal  regulations  with  regard  to  falutes  in 
the  royal  navy  are  as  follow  : 

"  When  a  flag-officer  falutes  the  admiral  and  com 


not  to  injure,  in  any  manner,  the  fubjefls  of  his  majefty's 
friends  and  allies. 

"If  a  foreign  admiral  meets  with  any  of  his  maje- 
fty's (hips,  and  falutes  them,  he  (hall  receive  gun  for 
gun.  If  he  be  a  vice-admiral,  the  admiral  (liall  anfwer 
with  two  guns  lefs.  If  a  rear-admiral,  the  admiral  and 
vice-admiral  (hall  return  two  lefs.     But   if  the  (hip  be 


mander  in   chief  of  the  fleet,   he  is  to  give  him  fifteen  commanded  by  a  captain  only,  the  fl.ig-officer  (hall  give 

guns;  but  when  captains  falute  him,  they  are  to  give  two  guns  lefs,  and  captains  an  equal  number. 
him  fcventeen  guns.     The  admiral  and  commander  in        "  When  any  of  his  majefty's  (hips  come  to  an  anchor 

chief  of  the  fleet  is  to  return  two  puns  lefs  to  flag-of-  in  a  foreign  port   or    road,   within    cannon-fhot  of  its 

ficers  and  four  lefs  to  captains.     Flag-officers,  faluting  forts,  the  captain  may   falute    the   place  witli   fuch  a 

their  fuperior  or  fenior  officer,  are  to  give  him  thirteen  number  of  guns   as  have   been  cuftomary,   upon  good 

guns.   I'Tag-officers  are   to  return  an  equal  number  of  alFurance  of  having  the  fame  number  returned     but  not 

guns  to  flag-ofiicers  bearing  their  flags  on  the  fame  mart,  otherwife.     But  if  the  ftiip  bears  a  flag,  the  fla^-officer 

and  two  guns  lefs  to  the  reft,  as  alfb  to  captains.  (hall  firft  carefully  inform  himfelf  how  flagsof  like  rank, 

"    When  a   captain  falutes  an   admiral  of  the  white  belonging  to   other  crowned  heads,  have  given  or  re- 

©r  blue,  he  is  to   give  him  fifteen    guns;  but  to  vice  turned  falute^,  and  to  infill  upon  the  fame  terms  ofref- 

and  rear  admirals,  thirteen  guns.     When  a  flag-officer  peifl. 

is   faluted  by.two   or  more  of  his  majefty's  fliip-,  he  is        "  It  is  allowed  to  the  commanders  of  his   majefty's 

not  to  return  the  falute   till  all  have   finilhed,  and  then  (Tiips  in  foreign  parts,  to  falute  the  perfons  of  any  admi- 

to  do  it  with  fuch  a  reafonable  number  of  guns  as  he  r.ils,  commanders  in  chief,  or  captains  of  (hips  of  war 

Ihall  judge  proper.  of  foreign  nations,  and  foreign  noblemen,  or  ftrangers 

"     In  cjfe  of   the   meeting   of  two  fquadrons,  the  of  quality,  as  .alfo   the  faiftories  of  the  kin'^'s  fubjeds, 

two  chiefs  only  are  to  exchange  falutes.      And  if  fingle  coming  onboard  to  vifit  the  (hip  ;  and  the  number  of 

(hips  meet  a  iquadron  confining  of  more  than  one  flag,  guns  is  left   to   the   commander,  as    (hall  be  fuitable 

the  principal  flag  only  is  to  be  (ahited.     No  falutes  (hall  to  the  occafion  and  ihe  quality  of  the  perfons  vifiting  • 

be  repeated  by  the  fame  (hips,  unlefs   there  has  been  a  but  he  is  nevertliclefs  to  remain  accountable  for  any  ex- 

feparation  of  fix  months  at  lead.  --/r_- •_  .1. .  „i  ..,-..-.,  ■   ,-,  .„  .      ,.      ._ 

"  None  of  his  majefty's  (hips  of  war,  commanded 
only  by  captains,  fhall  give  or  receive  falutes  from 
cne  another,  in  whatfoever  part  of  the  world  they 
meet. 

*'  A  flag  officer  commanding  in  chief  (hall  be  f^luted, 
upon  his  firft  hoifting  his  flag,  by  all  the  (hips  prefent 
with  fuch  a  number  of  guns  as  is  allowed  by  the  firft, 
third,  or  fifth  articles. 

Wl-en  any  of  his  majefty's  fhrps  (hall  meet  with  any 


celTes  in  die  abufe  of  this  liberty.  If  the  (hip  vifited  be 
in  company  w-ith  other  (hips  of  war,  the  captain  is  not  to 
make  ufe  of  the  civilities  allowed  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cles but  with  leave  and  confent  of  the  commander  ii» 
chief  or  the  feninr  captain. 

"  Merchant-(hips,  whether  foreigners  or  belonging 

to  his  majefty's  (ubjefts,   filuting    th;  admiral  of  the 

fleet,  (hall  be  ar.fwered    by  fix  guns  lefs ;   when  they 

falute  any  other  flag-lhips,  they  (hall  be  anfuered  by 

four   guns  lefs  ;  and  if  they   falute  men  of  war   coni- 

(tip  or  Ihips  beloniring  to  any  foreign  prince  or  ft^ite,    manded  by  captains,  they  Ihall  be  anfwcred  by  two  guns 

within   his    majefty's  Teas  (which  entend   to  Cape  Fi-   lefs.     If  feveral  merchant-ftiips  falute  in  company,  no 

nifteire),  it  is  expedcd,  that  the  f;iid  fpreigT)  fhips  do   return  is  to  be  made  till  all  have  finilhed.  and  then  bv 
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SJuzz*   fuel)  anumber  of  guns  as  fliall  be  thougbt  proper  ;  but 
II         though  the  merchant  fli'ps  fliould  anfwer,  there  fliall  be 
"_    ^   ^_    noiccona  reiurn.. 

"  None  of  his  mnjefty's  fhips  of  war  Avail  falute  any 
of  his  niajclly's  fortsor  caftles  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land, on  any  preter.ce  whatfoever.'' 

SALI'^ZZO,  c.ilkd  by  the  French  SMces,  a  town 
and  calllc  of  Italy,  in  Piedmons  and  capital  of  a  mar- 
quifate  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  bilhop's  fee.  It  is 
fituated  on  an  eminence  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  near  the 
liver  Po,  in  E.  Long.  18.  27.  N.  Lat.  44.  35.  It  is 
lubjeifl  to  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

Saluzzo,  die  marquifate  of,  a  province  of  Pied- 
mont in  Italy,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Dauphiny 
and  the  province  of  the  Four  Valleys,  on  the  eall  by 
thofe  of  Saviglano  and  FolTano,  on  the  fouth  by  that 
ofConaand  the  county  of  Nice,  and  on  the  weft  by 
Barcelonetta.  It  was  ceded  to  the  duke  of  Sa^oy  in 
1601. 

SAMA,  a  town  and  fort  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch 
on  the  Gold  Coaft  of  Africa,  ftands  on  an  eminence, 
the  fort  being  watered  by  the  pleafant  river  of  St 
George,  that  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  fea.  The  town 
contains  above  200  houfes,  which  feem  to  form  three 
diftinil  villages,  one  of  which  is  immediately  tmder  the 
cannon  of  the  Dutch  fort  St  Sebaftian.  Des  Marchais 
deems  this  town  to  be  one  of  the  largeft  on  the  w-hole 
coall,  Barboc  likewife  agreeing  with  him  in  its  fitua- 
tion,  extent,  and  number  of  inhabitants.  The  fole  em- 
ployment of  the  natives  is  filliing  ;  a  circumftance  which 
eafily  accounts  for  their  poverty.  The  government  of 
this  place  is  republican,  the  magiftrates  having  the  fu- 
-V  preme  power,  being  fubjeift  to  periodical  changes,  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Gavi,  who  feldom 
however  interferes  in  the  affairs  of  the  (late.  This 
prince  refides  fome  leagues  diftant  from  the  fea,  is  rich, 
and  much  refpefted  by  his  neighbours. 

SAMANEANS,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  magi  or 
philofophers,  have  been  confounded  by  fome  with  the 
Bramins.  They  proceeded  from  Ariana,  a  province 
of  Perfia,  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  fpread  thsm- 
felves  in  India,  and  taught  nevsr  doiflrines. 

The  Bramins,  before  their  arrival,  it  is  faid,  were  in 
the  highelt  period  of  their  glory,  were  the  only  oracles 
of  India,  and  their  principal  reiidcnce  was  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  and  in  the  adjacent  mountains  ;  while 
the  Samaneans  were  fettled  towards  the  Indus.  Others 
fay,  that  the  Bramins  acquired  all  their  knowledge  from 
the  Samaneans,  before  whofe  arrival  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  prove  that  the  Bramins  were  the  religious  teach- 
ers of  the  Indians.  The  mofl  celebrated  and  ancient 
of  the  Samanean  do<ftors  was  Bouttn,  or  BuJda,  who 
was  born  6S3  years  before  Chrill.  His  fcholars  paid 
him  divine  honours;  and  his  doclrine,  which  confilled 
chiefly  in  the  tranfmlgration  of  fouls,  and  in  the  wor- 
fhip  of  cows,  was  adopted  not  only  in  India,  but  alfo 
in  Japan,  China,  Siam,  and  Tartary..  It  w-as  propa- 
gated, according  to  M.  de  Saintc  Croix,  in  Thibet,  in 
the  8th  century,  and  fucceeded  there  ilie  ancient  reli- 
j    ;  gion  of  Zamolxis.     The  Samaneans,  or  Buddifts,  were 

entirely  deflroyed  in  India  by  the  jealous  rage  of  the 
Bramins,  whofe  abfurd  praflices  and  fables  they  affect- 
ed to  treat  with  contempt  ;  but  feveral  of  their  books 
are  ftill  preferved  and  refpet^ed  on  the.  coafts  of  Mala- 
bar. 


We  arj  told,  too,  that  feveral  of  the  Bramin  orders 
have  adopted  their  manner  of  living,  and  openly  profefs 
the  grealell  part  of  their  doftrines.  .UEzour  Vedam, 
OH  Anciin  Comment  du  I  cdam,  publiflied  by  M.  de  S. 
Croix,  Palis  I  779.     See  Bramins.     - 

SAMAR,  a  Spanifh  ifland  not  far  from  Manilla  in 
the  EatI  Indies,  is  called  Samaron  the  fide  which  looks 
towards  the  otlier  ifles,  and  luahao  on  that  next  the 
ocean.  It  is  like  the  trunk  of  a  man's  body,  without 
header  legs.  Its  greatefl  length,  I'rom  Cape  Baliqua- 
ton,  which,  with  the  point  of  Manilla,  makes  the 
ftrait  of  St  Bernardino,  in  13  degrees  30  minutes 
north  latitude,  extends  to  that  of  Gulgnan  in  1 1  de- 
grees towards  the  fi^uth.  The  other  two  points,  ma- 
king the  gi  eateft  breadth  of  the  ifland,  are  Cabo  de 
Spirito  Santo,  or  Ca^e  of  the  Holy  Ghojl,  the  high 
mountains  of  which  are  the  fii  11  dilcovered  by  fhips 
from  New  Spain  ;  and  that  which  lying  oppofue  to 
Leyte  weftward,  makes  another  flrait,  Icarce  a  ftone's 
throw  over.  The  whole  compafs  of  the  ifi.uid  is  a'oouc 
130  leagues.  Between  Guignan  and  Cape  Spiriio 
Santo  ib  the  port  of  Borognon,  and  not  far  from  thence 
thofe  of  PaLpa  and  Catubig,  and  the  little  ifland  of 
Bin,  and  the  coafl  of  Catarman.  Velfels  from  coun- 
tries not  yet  difcovered  are  very  frequently  caft  away 
on  the  before-mentioned  coafl  of  Palapa.  Within  the 
flraits  of  St  Bernardino,  and  beyond  Baliquaton,  is 
the  coafl  of  Samar,  on  which  are  the  villages  oflba- 
tan,  Bangahon,  Cathalogan,  Paranos,  and  Calviga. 
Then  follows  the  flrait  of  St  Juanillo,  without  which, 
flanding  eaftward,  appears  the  point  and  little  ifland 
of  Guignan,  where  the  compafs  of  the  ifland  ends. 
It  is  mountainous  and  craggy,  but  fruitful  in  the  fevsr 
plains  there  are.  The  fruits  there  are  much  the  fame 
as  that  of  Leyte  ;  but  there  is  one  particular  fort 
called  by  the  Spaniards  ehkoy,  and  by  the  Chinefe,  who 
put  a  great  value  on  h,fiyzu,  without  kernels. 

SAMARA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  quadripartite,  the  corolla  tetrapetalous ;  the 
ftamina  immerfed  in  the  bafe  of  the  petal ;  the  ftigma 
funnel-fhaped. 

SAMARCAND,  or  Sarmacand,  an  ancient  and 
famous  town  of  Afia,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
fame  name  in  the  country  of  the  Ufbeck  I'artars,  witii 
a  caflle  and  a  famous  univerfity.  The  houfes  are 
built  withftones,  and  it  carries  on  a  trade  in  excellent 
fruits.  It  is  pleafantly  feated  near  the  river  Sogde,  a 
branch  of  the  Amu,  E.Long.  6g.  o.  N.  Lat.  39.  50. 
This  town  vi'as  the  capital  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Sogdia 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  it  was  call- 
ed Mciracanda.  It  was  afterwards  the  capital  of  the 
empire  of  Tamerlane  tlie  Great.  In  the  time  of 
Jenghiz  Khan,  it  was  forced  to  yield  to  tlie  arms  of 
that  cruel  conqueror  ;  by  whom  the  gairifon  amount- 
ing to  30,000  men,  were  butclicred  ;  30,000  of  the 
inhabitants  witli  their  wives  and  children,  were  pre- 
fented  to  his  generals ;  the  reft  were  permitted  to  live  in 
the  city,  on  paying  a  tribute  of  300,00c  dinars  or  crowns 
of  gold. 

SAMARIA  (anc.  geog.)  one  of  the  three  larger 
Cisjordan  dillrifts,  fituated  in  the  middle  between  Gali- 
lee to  the  north  and  JuJea  to  the  fbuth,  beginning 
at  the  village  Ginxa,  in  thj  Campus  Magnus,  and  ending 
at    the  toparchy  called  Acrobatena    (jofephus).       Its 
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foil  differing  in  nothing  from  that  of  Judea ;  both 
■  eqiMlly  hilly  and  champaign,  both  equally  tcriile  in  corn 
and  Iruit  (id.)  Called  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  in 
Ephniim  ( Bible  j  ;  conipriling  the  ten  tribes,  and  confe- 
quently  all  the  country  to  the  north  of  Judea  and  call 
and  wed  of  Jordan. 

Sam.iria,  the  capital  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Sa- 
maria, or  of  the  ten  tribes.  It  was  built  by  Omri  king 
of  Ifrael,  who  began  to  reign  in  the  year  of  ti)c  world 
3079,  and  died  3086  (i  Kings  xvi.  24.)  He  bought 
the  hill  Samaria  of  Shemer  for  two  talents  of  filver,  or 
for  the  fum  of  L.  6S4  :  7  :  6.  It  took  the  name  of 
Samaria  from  Shemer  the  owner  of  the  hill ;  though 
fome  think  there  were  already  fomc  beginnings  ot  a 
city,  becaufe,  before  the  reign  of  Omri,  there  ij  n:en- 
tion  made  of  Samaria  (i  Kings  xiii.  32.)  in  the  year 
of  the  world  3030.  But  others  take  tlas  lor  a  prolcp- 
fis,  or  an  anticipation,  in  the  dilcourfe  of  the  inan  of  God, 
who  fpeaks  of  Samaria  under  the  reign  ot  Jeroboam. 

However  this  be,  it  is  ccrtam  that  Samaria  was  no 
conhderable  place,  and  did  not  become  the  cai.ital  city 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael  till  alter  the  reign  of  Omri. 
Before  hirn,  the  kings  of  Ifrael  dwelt  at  Snechem,  or  at 
Tirzah.     Samaria  was  fituated  upon  an  agreeable  and 
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fruitful  hill,  andjan  advantageous  lltuation,  and  was  12 
miles  from  Dothaim,  1 2  from  Merrom,  and  tour  from 
Atharoth.  Jofephus  fays,  it  was  a  day's  journey  from 
Jerufalem.  Beiides,  tljough  it  was  built  upon  an  emi- 
nence, yet  it  mull  have  water  in  abundance ;  fince  we 
find  medals  llruck  in  this  city,  whereon  is  reprefented 
the  goddefs  Allarte  treading  a  river  under  font  ;  which 
proves  it  to  have  been  well  watered.  And  Jolephus 
obferves,  that  when  it  was  taken  by  John  Hircanus  the 
prince  of  the  Jews,  he  entirely  demolilhed  it,  and  cau- 
led  even  the  brook  to  flow  over  i  s  ruins,  to  obliterate 
all  the  footlleps  of  it. 

The  kings  of  Samaria  omitted  nothing  to  make  this 
city  the  llrongeft,  the  finelt,  and  the  richell,  that  was 
poffible.  Ahab  built  there  a  palace  of  ivory  (i  Kings 
.xxii.  39),  that  is,  in  which  there  were  many  ornaments 
of  ivory.  Amos  defcribes  Samaria  under  Jeroboam  II. 
as  a  city  funk  into  all  excelfes  of  luxury  and  effemina- 
cy {Amos  iii.  15.  and  iv.  1,  2). 

Ben-hadad  king  of  Syria  built  public  places  or  flrects 
in  Samaria  (i  Kings  xx.  34.)  probably  for  traffic, 
where  his  people  dwelt  to  promote  trade.  His  fon 
Ben-jiadad  bclieged  this  place  under  the  reign  of 
Ahab  (1  Kings  xx.  i,  2,  3,  5:c.)  in  the  year  of  the 
world  3  103. 

The  following  year,  Ben-hadad  brought  an  army 
into  the  field,  probably  with  a  defign  to  march  againll 
Samaria:  but  his  army  was  again  cut  in  pieces.  Some 
years  after  this,  Ben-hadad  came  a  third  time,  lay  down 
before  Samaria,  and  reduced  it  to  fuch  neceffities  by  fa- 
mine, that  a  mother  was  there  forced  to  eat  her  own 
child  ;  but  the  city  was  relieved  by  a  fenfible  Q\i^:ii  of 
the  prote»llion  of  God. 

LalUy,  it  was  belieged  by  Shalmanefer  king  of  AfTy- 
ria,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Hi  Ihea  king  of  Ifrael  (2  Kii'.gs 
xvii.  6,  7,  ice.),  which  was  the  fourth  if  H.zekiah  king 
of  Judah.  It  was  taken  three  years  alter,  in  the  year 
of  the  worli  3283.  The  prophet  Hcl'e.i  Ipeaks  of  the 
cruelties  exeicilcd  by  Shalmanefer  againll  the  befiegcJ 
(Hof  X,  4,  8,  9.  iiv.  i)  J  and  Michah  fays,  that  this 


city  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ftones  (Mic  i.  6.).  The  Sains-ia, 
Cathites  that  were  fent  by  Efar-haddon  10  inhabit  the  Siniarli.ia.». 
country  of  Samaria,  did  not  think  it  worth  their  while  ^■''■^'"^' 
to  repair  the  ruins  of  this  city  ;  they  dwelt  at  Shechem, 
whicli  they  made  the  capital  city  of  their  ftate.  Tiicy 
were  Hill  upon  this  footing  when  Alexander  the  Great 
came  into  Phoenicia  and  Judea.  However,  the  Cu- 
thites  had  rebuilt  fonic  of  the  houfes  of  Samaria  even 
from  the  time  of  the  return  from  the  captivity,  (ince 
Ezra  tlien  fpeaks  of  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  (Ezra 
iv.  17.  Nelicm.  iv.  2.)  ;  and  that  the  Samaritans,  being 
jealous  of  the  favours  that  Alexander  the  Great  had 
conferred  on  the  Jews,  revolted  from  him  while  this 
prince  was  in  Egypt,  and  burnt  Andromachus  alive, 
whom  Alexander  had  left  governor  of  Syria.  Alex- 
ander marched  againll  them,  took  Samaria,  and  put  in 
Macedonians  to  inhabit  it ;  giving  the  country  round 
it  to  the  Jews  ;  and  to  encourage  them  to  cultivate  it, 
he  granted  them  an  exemption  from  tribute.     Tlie  kinir 


of  Egypt  and  Syria,  who  fucceeded  Alexander,   de- 
prived tiiem  of  the  pr.  perty  c^f  this  country. 

But;  Alesander  Balas  king  of  Syria  rellored  to  Jo- 
nathan Maccahsus  the  cities  of  Lydda,  Ephrem,  and 
Kamatha,  which  he  cut  off  frum  the  country  of  Sa- 
maria (I  Mac.  X.  30,  38,  and  xi.  28,  34.)  Lallly, 
the  Jews  re-entered  into  the  full  polfeffion  of  this  whole 
country  under  John  Hircanus  the  Afmonsan,  wlio 
took  Samaria,  and  ruined  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  accord- 
ing to  Jofephus,  that  he  made  the  river  run  through 
its  ruins.  It  continued  in  this  c.  ndition  to  the  year  of 
the  world  3947,  when  Aulus  Gablnius,  the  proconful 
of  Syria,  rebuilt  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Gabinia- 
na.  But  it  was  yet  but  very  inconfiderable,  till  Her^^d 
the  Great  reitored  it  to  its  ancient  lullre,  and  gave  it 
the  Greek  name  of  Seballe,  which  in  Latin  is  Augulla, 
in  h!)iiour  ot  the  emperor  Augullus,  who  had  given 
him  the  property  of  this  place. 

The  facrcd  authors  of  the  New  Tcftament  fpeak  but 
little  of  Samaria  ;  and  when  they  do  mention  it,  it  is 
rather  in  refpcft  of  the  country  about  it,  than  of  the 
city  itlelf  (See  Luke  xvii.  11.  John  iv.  4,  5.)  _ 
It  was  there  our  Lord  had  the'converfation  vvithjthe  wo- 
man of  Samaria,  that  is,  with  a  Samaritan  woman  cf 
the  city  of  Sychar.  After  the  death  of  St  Stephen, 
(AiSs  viii.  I,  2,  3.),  wlien  the  difciples  were  difpeifed 
through  the  cities  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  St  Philip  the 
deacon  withdrew  into  the  city  of  Samaria,  where  he 
made  fevcral  converts.  When  the  apoltles  heard  tliat 
this  city  had  received  the  word  of  God,  they  fent  Pe- 
ter and  John  thither,  to  communicate  tlic  Holy  Gholl 
to  fuch  as  hid  been  baptized.  It  was  tliere  ihcy  found 
Simon  .Magus,  who  offered  money  to  the  apoilles,  be- 
ing in  hopes  to  buy  this  power  of  communicating  the 
Holy  Gholl.  Samaria  is  never  called  Seballe  in  the 
books  of  the  New  Tellament,  though  (Irangers  hardly 
knew  it  but  by  this  name.  St  Jerome  fays,  that  it 
was  though:  Obadiah  was  buiied  at  Samaria.  Ti;cy 
alfo  fliewed  there  the  lcnil)s  cf  Ehiha  ar.d  of  St  J.'hn 
tlie  Bapti.1.  There  are  f-und  many  ancient  medals 
tiiat  were  llruck  at  Sebafte,  or  Samaria,  and  fome  bi- 
Ihops  of  this  city  have  fubfcribed  to  the  ancient  coun- 
cils. 

SAMARITAN  i.     We  h.ivc  already  fpoken  of  ilv.- 

Sani.iiitans  under  the  ariijle  Cutk.     The  Samaritunt 
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..imiritaii*.  arc  the  people  of  the  city  of  S;imaria,  and  the  inhabi- 
""^"^'""^  tants  of  the  province  of  which  Samaria  was  the  capi- 
tal city.  In  this  ienfe,  it  fhould  fccni  that  we  might 
give  the  name  of  Samaritans  to  the  Ifraelites  of  the 
ten  tribes,  who  lived  in  the  city  and  territory  of  Sa- 
maria. However,  the  facred  authors  commonly  give 
the  name  of  Samaritans  only  to  thofe  Urange  people 
whom  the  kings  of  Aifyria  fent  from  beyond  the 
Euphrates  to  inhabit  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  when 
they  took  away  captive  the  ifraelites  that  were  there 
before.  Thus  we  may  fix  the  epoch  of  the  Samaritans 
;U  the  taking  of  Samaria  by  Salmanefer,  in  the  year  of 
the  world  3283.  This  prince  carried  away  captive  the 
Ifraelites  that  he  found  in  the  country,  and  affigned 
them  dwellings  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  in  Aifyria, 
(2  Kings  xvii.  24.)  He  fent  other  inhabitants  in 
their  Head,  of  which  the  moll  confiderable  were  the 
Cuthites,  a  people  defcended  from  Cufli,  and  who  are 
probably  of  the  number  of  thofe  whom  the  ancients 
knew  by  the  name  of  Scythians. 

After  Salmanefer,  his  fuccelfor  Efar-haddon  was  in- 
formed, that  the  people  which  had  been  fent  to  Sama- 
ria were  infefted  by  lions  that  devoured  them,  {2  Kings 
xvii.  25-);  this  he  imputed  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  in  the  manner  of  woi  Chipping  the  god  of  the 
country.  Wherefore  Efar-haddon  fent  a  pried  of  the 
God  of  Ifrael  that  he  might  teach  them  the  religion  of 
the  Hebrews.  But  they  thought  they  might  blend 
this  religion  with  that  which  they  profefTed  before  ;  fo 
they  continued  to  worfhip  their  idols  as  before,  in  con- 
juniflion  with  the  Gud  of  Ifrael,  not  perceiving  how 
abfurd  and  incompatible  thefe  tv/o  religions  were. 

It  is  not  known  how  long  they  continued  in  this  (late  ; 
but  at  the  return  from  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  it  ap- 
pears they  had  entirely  quilted  the  worfhip  ot  their 
idols ;  and  when  they  alked  permiffion  of  the  IlVaelites 
that  they  might  labour  with  them  at  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  they  affirmed,  that  iVom  the 
time  that  Efar-haddon  had  brought  them  into  this  coun- 
try they  had  always  worlhipped  the  Lord,  (Ezrah  iv. 
.  1,  2,  3.)  And  indeed,  after  the  return  from  the  cap- 
tivity, the  fcripture  does  not  any  where  reproach  them 
with  idolatrous  worfhip,  though  it  does  not  diffenible 
cither  their  jealoufy  againft  the  Jews,  nnr  the  ill  offi- 
ces they  had  done  them  at  the  court  of  Perfia,  by  their 
flanders  and  calumnies,  or  the  Ifratagems  they  contrived 
to  hinder  the  repairing  of  the  walls  of  Jerufalem. — 
(Nehem.  ii.  10,  19.  iv.  2,  &c.  vi.  i,  2,  &c.) 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  temple  in  Sa- 
maria, in  common  to  all  thofe  people  who  came  thither 
from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  before  the  coming  of 
Alexander  the  Gieat  into  Jiiden.  Before  that  time, 
every  one  was  left  to  his  own  difcretion,  and  worlhipped 
the  Lord  where  lie  thouglit  fit.  But  they  prefently 
comf'rehendcd,  from  the  books  cf  Mofes  which  they 
had  in  their  hands,  and  from  the  example  of  the  Jews 
their  neighbours,  that  God  was  to  he  worlliipped  in 
that  place  only  which  he  had  chofen.  So  tliat  fmce 
they  could  not  go  to  the  temple  of  Jerulalem,  which 
the  Jews  would  not  allow  of,  they  bethought  them- 
felves  of  building  a  temple  of  their  own  upon  mount 
Gerizim,  near  the  city  of  Shechcm,  which  was  then 
their  capital.  Therefore  Sanballat,  the  governor  of 
the  Samaritan?,  applied  liimfell  tn  Alexander,  and  told 
him  ho  had  a  t  u  in-kw,  c.illcd  ^L^nal^es,  foa  to  Jaddus 


the  high-pilcll  of  the  Jews,  who  had  retired  to  Samarja  Samantain, 
with  a  great  number  of  other  perfons  of  his  own  na-  ''"'^^'~"*' 
tion  ;  that  he  delired  to  build  a  temple  in  this  province, 
where  he  might  exercife  the  high-priellhood  ;  that  this 
undertaking  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  king's 
affairs,  becaufe  in  building  a  temple  in  the  province  of 
Samaria,  the  nation  of  the  Jews  would  be  divided,  who 
are  a  turbulent  and  feditious  people,  and  by  fuch  a  di- 
vifion  would  be  made  weaker,  and  lefs  in  a  condition 
to  undertake  new  enterprises. 

Alexander  readily  confented  to  what  Sanballat  defi- 
red,  and  the  Samaritans  prefently  began  their  building 
of  the  temple  of  Gerizim,  vvliich  from  that  time  they 
have  always  frequented,  and  ftill  frequent  to  this  day, 
as  the  place  where  the  Lord  intended  to  receive  the 
adoration  of  his  people.  It  is  of  this  mountain, 
and  of  this  temple  that  the  Samaritan  woman  of  Sy- 
char  fpoke  to  our  Saviour,  (John  iv.  20.)  See  Ge- 
rizim. 

"^L'he  Samaritans  did  not  long  continue  under  the  obe- 
dience of  Alexander.  They  revolted  from  him  the 
very  next  year,  and  Alexander  drove  them  out  of 
Samaria,  put  Macedonians  in  thsir  room,  and  gave  the 
province  of  Samaria  to  the  Jews.  This  preference  that 
Alexander  gave  to  the  Ifraelites  contributed  not  a  little 
to  increafe  that  hatred  and  animolity  that  had  already 
obtained  between  thefe  two  people.  When  any  Ifrael- 
ite  had  deferred  punifhment  for  the  violation  of  Ibme 
important  point  of  the  law,  he  prefently  took  refuge 
in  Samaria  or  Shechem,  and  embraced  the  way  of  wor- 
{liip  according  to  the  temple  of  Gerizim.  When  the 
Jew^  were  in  a  prolperous  condition,  and  afl'airs  were 
favourable  to  them,  the  Samaritans  did  not  fail  to  call 
themfelves  Hebrews,  and  pretended  to  be  of  the  race 
of  Abraham.  But  no  fooner  were  the  Jews  fallen  into 
difcredit  or  perfecution,  but  the  Samaritans  immediately 
difowned  them,  \v  uld  have  nothing  in  common  with 
them,  acknowledged  themfelves  to  be  Phoenicians  ori- 
ginally, or  that  they  were  defcended  from  Jofcph  and 
Manalfeh  his  fon.  This  ufed  to  be  their  pradice  in  the 
time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

The  Samaritans,  having  received  the  Pentateuch,  or 
the  five  books  of  Mofes,  from  the  pritft  that  was  fent 
by  Efar-haddon,  have  preferved  it  to  tills  day,  in  the 
fame  language  and  chara<fler  it  was  then,  that  is,  in  the 
old  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  charafler,  which  v\e  now  call 
the  Samaiitan,  to  diftlnguilh  it  froin  the  modern  He- 
brew charaiiler,  which  at  prefent  we  find  in  the  books 
of  the  Jews.  Thefe  lalf,  after  their  captivity,  changed 
their  old  charafiers,  and  took  up  thofe  of  the  Chaldee, 
which  they  had  been  ufed  to  at  Babylon,  and  which 
they  continue  flill  to  ufe .  It  is  wrong,  fays  F.  Calmet, 
to  give  this  the  name  of  the  Hebrew  charaifter,  for  that 
can  be  faid  properly  only  of  the  Samaritan  text.  The 
critics  have  taken  notice  of  fome  variations  between  the 
Pentateuch  of  the  Jews  and  that  of  the  Samaritans  j 
but  thefe  varieties  of  reading  chiefly  regard  the  word 
Gerizim,  which  the  Samaritans  fecm  to  have  purpol'ely 
introduced  to  favour  their  pretenlions,  that  Mount  Ge- 
lizim  was  the  place  in  which  tlie  Lord  was  to  be 
adored.  Tlie  other  various  readings  are  of  fmall  im- 
portance. 

The  religion  of  this  people  was  at  firll  the  Pagan. 
Every  one  woifhipped  the  deity  he  had  been  ufed  to 
in    his    own   coitntry    (2  Kings    avii.    25,   30,    31.) 

The 
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riiritjns.  The  Babylonians  worniipped  Succoth-benoth  ;  the 
^-^r^'^  Cuthites,  Nergal ;  the  Hamathites,  Aliiima ;  the 
Avites,  Nibhaz  and  Turtak ;  the  Sepharvites,  Adram- 
melech  and  Ananimelech.  If  wc  would  enumerate  all 
the  names  of  talfo  gods  to  whom  the  Samaritans  have 
paid  a  facrilegious  worlliip,  we  ihould  have  enough  to 


J 
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\rrole  to  the  Samaritans  of  Egypt,  and  to  the  high-  Samaritan, 
pnell  of  the  whole  feci  who  rslided  at  Neipolis  in  Sy-  K^ml'utu.. 
ria.  They  returned  two  anfwers  to  Scaligcr,  dated  in  the  *"      "^ 
year  of  the  Hegira  998.     Thcle  were  preitrved  in  the 
French  king's  library,  and  were  tranflated  into  Latin 
by  father  Morin,  and  printed  in  England  in  the  coUec- 


do.     This  matter  IS  fuiEcicnlly  perplexed,  by  realon  of   tion  of  that  father's  letters,  ia  1682,  und:r  the  tide  of 


the  different  names  by  which  they  were  adored  by  dif- 
feient  nations,  infomuch  that  it  would  be  almoft  impof- 
fible  to  dear  up  this  affair.  See  Succoth-besoth, 
&c.  Afterwards,  to  this  profane  worlhip  the  Sama- 
ritans added  tliat  of  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Ifrael, 
(2  Kings  xvii.  29,  30,  31,  32.)  They  gave  a  proof 
of  their  little  regard  to    this  v>iirftiip  of  the  true  God, 


uiHliquiiatri  Ecckfix  Oncatalii.  13y  thefe  letters  it  ap- 
pears, that  they  believe  in  God,  in  his  fervant  Mofes, 
the  hi'ly  law,  tiie  mountain  Geri/.im,  the  houfe  of 
God,  die  day  of  vengeance  and  of  peace  ;  that  they 
value  themfelves  upon  obferving  the  law  of  Mofes  in 

many  points  more  ngioly  than  the  Jews  themfelves. 

They  keep   the  fabbath   with   the  utmoft  Itriftnefs  re- 


when  under    Antiochus  Epiphanes    they    confocrated    quired  by  the  law,  without  Itirring  from  the  place  thev 


their  temple  at  Gerizim  to  Jupiter  Argivus.  In  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  they  celebrated  the  fab- 
batical  year,  and  conftquently  tiie  year  of  jubilee  alfo. 
We  do  not  know  whether  they  did  it  exadly  at  the 
fame  time  witli  tlie  Jews,  or  whether  they  oblervtd  ar.y 


are  in,  but  only  to  the  fynagogue.  They  go  not  out 
of  the  city,  and  abOain  frcm  their  wives  on  that 
day.  They  never  delay  circumcifion  beyond  ihe  eighth 
day.  They  ftiU  facritice  to  this  day  in  the  temple  oa 
mount  Gerizim,  and  give  to  the  pried  what  is  en- 
otlier  epoch  ;  and  it  is  to  little  purpofe  that  fome  cri-   joined    by  the  law.       They  do  not  marry  their  own 


tics  have  attempted  to  afcertam  the  fiift  beginning  of 
it.  Under  the  kings  cf  Syria  they  fallowed  the  epoch 
of  the  Greeks,  or  that  of  the  Seleucidac,  as  other  peo- 
ple did  that  weie  under  ilie  goveriimtnt  uf  the  Seleu- 
cidae.  After  that  Herod  had  rc-eftablilhed  Samaria, 
and  had  given  it  tlie  name  o)  Sebaftc,  the  inkabitants 
ot  this  city,  in  their  med.ils,  and  ail  public  aifts,  took 
the  date  of  this  new  edablilliment.  But  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Samaria,  of  which  the  greater  part  were  Pa- 
gans or  Jews,  were  no  rule  10  the  other  Samaritans, 
who  probably  reckoned  their  years  according  to  the 
reigns  of  the  emperors  they  were  fubjedl  to,  till  the 


nieces,  as  tiie  Jews  do,  nor  do  they  allow  themfelves  a 
plurality  of  wives.  Their  hatred  for  the  Jews  may  be 
Icen  through  all  the  hillory  of  Jofephu>,  and  in  feveral 
places  of  tlie  New  Teftament.  The  Jewifh  hiltorian 
informs  us  that  under  the  government  of  Coponius, 
one  palFover  night,  when  they  opened  the  gates  of  the 
temple,  fome  Samaritans  had  fcattered  the  bones  of  dead 
men  there,  to  inlult  the  Jews,  and  to  interrupt  the  de- 
votion of  the  i'ellival.  The  evangehfts  ihow  us,  that 
the  Jews  and  Samaritans  held  no  correfpondence  toge- 
ther (John  iv.  9.)  "  The  Jews  have  no  dealings 
with  the  Samaritans."     And  the  Samaritan  woman  of 


time  they  fell  under  the  jurudiftion  of  the  MAhometaus,    Sychar  was  much  fnrprifed  that  Jcfus  talked  with  her, 


under  which  the  live  at  this  day  ;  and  ihey  reckon  their 
year  by  the  Hegira,  or,  a-  they  f[^;eak,  according  to  the 
reign  of  Ilhniael,  or  the  Ilnmaelites.  Such  of  our 
readers  as  defiie  to  be  further  acquainted  w'tb  the  hif- 
tory  ot  the  ancici.t  Samaritans,  wc  refer  to  the  works 
of  Jofephus,  where  they  will  rind  that  fubjeft  largely 
treated  of. 

As  to  their  belief,  it  is  cbjecled  to  them,  that  they 
receive  only  the  Pentaieuch,  and  rejeft  all  the  othy 
books  of  fcripturc,  chiefly  the  prophets,  who  have 
more  exprefsly  declared  the  coming  of  the  Mclfiah. — 
They  have  alfo  been  accufed  of  bslievirg  G  d  to  be 
corporeal,  of  denying  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  the  refur- 
re(ftion  of  the  dead.  Jfus  Cluili  reproaches  them 
(John  iv.  2;.)  with  worlhiping  they  know  not  what; 
and  in  the  place  .ilrcady  relerred  to  he  feems  to  exclude 


and  allced  drink  of  her,  being  a  Samaritan.  When  our 
Saviour  fent  his  apollles  to  preach  in  Judea,  he  forbad 
tbem  to  enter  into  the  Samaritan  cities,  (Matt.  x.  5.)  ; 
becaufe  he  looked  upon  them  as  fchifmatics,  and  as 
ftrangers  to  the  covenant  of  Ifrael.  One  day  when  he 
fent  his  difciplestJ  provide  him  a  lodging  in  one  of  the 
cities  ot  the  Samaritans,  they  would  not  entertain  him, 
becaufe  they  perceived  he  was  going  to  Jerufalem. 
(Luke  ix.  52.  53.)  "  Becaufe  his  lace  wa?  as  though  he 
%yould  go  to  Jerufalem."  And  when  the  Jews  were 
provoked  at  the  reproaches  of  Jefus  Chrift,  they 
told  him  he  was  a  Samaritan  (John  viii.  48.),  thinking 
they  cculd  fay  nothing  more  fevere  againft  him.  Jofe- 
phus  relates,  that  fome  Samaritans  having  killed  feveral 
Jews  as  ihey  were  going  to  the  feaft  at  Jerufalem,  this 
occafioncd  a  kind  of  a  war  between  them.  The  Sama- 
them  from  falvatlon,  when  he  fays,  that  "  Salvation  is   ritans  ccniinued  their  feahy  to  the  Romans,  when  the 


of  the  Jews."  True  it  is,  that  thefe  words  might  only 
figi sty,  that  the  Meffiidi  was  to  proceed  from  the 
Jews ;  but  the  crime  of  fch'fm  alone,  and  a  feparation 
from  the  true  church,  was  fufficicnt  to  exclude  them 
from  falvation.  The  Samaritan  woman  is  a  fulhcient 
teftimony  that  the  Samaritans  cxpefted  a  MelTiah,  who 
they  hoped  would  clear  up  ail  their  doubts  (Jo'mi.  iv. 
25.)  Several  of  the  irihabitants  of  Shechem  believed 
at  the  preaciiin'^  ot  Jel'us  Chrift,  and  feveral  of  Sama- 
ria believed  at  tliat  of  St  Philip  ;  but  it  is  faid,  they 
foon  fell  back  to  their  former  errors,  being  perverted 
by  Simon  Magus. 

The  Samaritans  at  prefent  are  very  few  in  number. 


Jews  revolted  trora  thvm  ;  yet  they  did  not  efcape 
from  being  involved  in  fonii  of  the  calamities  of  their 
neighbours. 

There  are  Hill  at  this  dayfome  Samaritans  at  Shechem, 
otherwlfc  called  Naploufe.  They  have  priclls  there, 
who  fay  they  are  of  the  family  of  Aaron.  Tliey  have 
a  high-priell,  who  relides  at  Shechem,  or  at  Gerizim, 
wh  olfers  ficrifices  there,  and  who  declares  the  fealt  of 
the  palfover,  an>i  all  the  other  leads,  to  all  the  defpcried 
Samaritans.  Sime  of  them  are  to  b;  found  at  Gaza, 
fome  at  Damafcuj,  and  fome  at  Grand  Ca^o. 

SAMBUCUS,  kLDER,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
trigynia  order,  belong  ng   to   the  pentandiia    clafs   of 


Jof«ph  Scaliger,  being  cuiious  to  knjw  their  ulages,  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
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43 J  Older,  Bumojie.  Ths  calyx  is  quinquepartite  ;  the 
coroU.i  quinquefid  ;  the  berry  trifpernous. 

The  moll  remarkable  fpecies  arc,  i.  The  nigra,  or 
common  black  elder-tree,  liles  with  a  Iree-ftem,  branch- 
ing nunierDully  into  a  large  fpreading  head,  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  high  ;  pinnated  leaves,  oi  two  or  three  pair 
ot"  oval  lobes  and  an  odd  one  ;  and  large  five  parted  um- 
bels of  white  flowers  towards  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
fucceeded  by  bunches  of  black  and  other  different  co- 
loured berries,  in  the  varieties  ;  which  are — Common 
black-berried  elder-tree — White-berried  elder — Green- 
ben  ied  elder — Laciniated,  or  parfley-leaved  elder, 
having  the  folioles  much  laciniated,  fo  as  to  refemble 
parfley  leaves — Gol  J-ftriped-kaved  elder — Silver-ftrip- 
ed  elder — Silver-dulled  elder.  2.  The  racemofa,  race- 
mofe  red-berried  elder,  riles  with  a  tre.-like  Hem, 
branching  ten  or  twelve  feet  hii'li,  having  reddilli-brown 
branches  and  buds  ;  pinnated  leaves  of  fix  <.r  feven 
oval  deeply-fawedlobes;  and  compound, oval,  racemous, 
cluftcrs  of  whitiih-green  flowers,  fuccetded  by  oval 
clullers  of  red  berries.  This  is  a  relideiU  of  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  fouth  of  Euiope,  and  is  retained  in 
our  gardens  as  a  flov/ering  Ihrub,  havnig  a  peculiar  fin- 
gularity  in  its  oval-cluftered  flowers  and  ber:ies.  3.  The 
Canadenfis,  or  Canada  Ihrubby  elder,  rifes  with  a  Ihrub- 
by  Rem,  branching  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  having  re:!- 
dilh  flioots  ;  fomewhat  bipinnated  leaves,  often  ternate 
below,  the  other  compofed  of  live,  feven,  or  nine  oval 
lobes ;  and  towards  the  ends  of  the  branches,  cymofe 
quinquepartite  umbels  of  flowers,  fucceeded  by  blackifli 
red  berries.  All  the  forts  of  elder  are  of  the  deciduous 
tribe,  very  hardy,  and  grow  freely  anywhere  ;  are  ge- 
nerally free  (hooters,  but  particularly  the  common  elder, 
and  varieties,  which  make  remarkably  (Irong,  jointed 
lhoots,of  feveralfeet  in  length,  in  one  feafun  ;  and  they 
flower  moftly  in  fummer,  except  the  racemofe  elder, 
which  generally  begins  flowering  in  April;  and  the 
branches  being  large,  fpreading,  and  very  abundant, 
are  exceedingly  confpicuous  ;  but  they  emit  a  mod  dif- 
agreeable  odour.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded  in  the 
xnoft  of  the  forts  by  large  bunches  of  ripe  berries  in  au- 
tumn, which,  ftlthough  very  unpalatable  to  eat,  are 
in  high  eftimation  for  making  that  well  known  cordial 
liquor  called  elder  wine,  particularly  the  common  black- 
berried  elder.  The  merit  of  the  elder  in  gardening  may 
be  both  for  ufe  and  ornament,  efpecially  in  large 
grounds. 

SAMIAN  EARTH,  in  the  materia  medica,  the 
name  of  two  fpecies  of  marl  ufed  in  medicine,  viz. 
1.  The  white  kind,  called  by  the  ancients  coUyriumfa- 
tnium,  being  aftringent,  and  therefore  good  in  diar- 
rhoes,  dyfenteries,  and  haemorrhagies :  they  alfo  ufed 
it  extern. lly  in  inflammations  of  all  kinds.  2.  The 
brownifli  white  kind,  called  it/l.-ir  famias  by  Diofco- 
rides  ;  this  alfo  ftands  recommended  as  an  aftringent, 

SAMIELS,  the  Arabian  name  of  a  hot  wind  j)ecu- 
lar  to  the  dcfert  of  Arabia.  It  blows  over  the  defert 
in  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft  from  the  north-weft 
quarter,  and  fometimes  it  continues  with  all  iis  violence 
to  the  very  gates  of  Bagdad,  but  never  affeds  any  body 
\\ill)in  the  walls.  S'  me  years  it  does  not  blow  at  all, 
and  in  others  it  appears  fix,  eight,  or  ten  times,  but 
fcldom  coniinues  more  than  ;i  few  minutes  at  a  time.  It 
M'len  palles  with  the  apparent  quicknefs  of  lightning. 
Ti,e  Arabiaus  aud  Perlians,  who  are  acquainted  with 


the  appearance  of  the  fky  at  or  near  the  time  this  wind 
arifeth,  have  warning  of  its  approach  by  a  thick  haze, 
which  appears  like  a  cloud  of  duft  arifmg  out  of  the 
horizon  ;  and  they  immediately  upon  this  appearance 
throw  themfelves  with  their  faces  to  the  ground,  and 
continue  in  that  pofition  till  the  wind  is  palfed,  which 
fretjuently  happens  almoft  inftantaneoufly  ;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary  they  are  not  careful  or  biilt  enough  to  take 
this  precaution,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  and  they 
get  the  full  force  of  the  wind,  it  is  inftant  death. 

The  above  method  is  the  only  one  whi«h  they  take 
to  avoid  the  effefts  of  this  fatal  blaft  ;  and  when  it  is 
over,  they  get  up  and  kok  round  them  for  their  com- 
panions ;  and  if  they  fee  any  one  lying  motionlefs,  they 
take  hold  of  an  arm  or  leg,  and  pull  and  jerk  it  with 
fome  force  ;  and  if  the  limb  thus  agitated  feparates  from 
the  body,  it  is  a  certain  fign  that  the  wind  has  had  its 
full  effeft ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  arm  or  leg 
does  not  come  away,  it  is  a  fure  fign  there  is  life  remain- 
injr,  although  to  every  outward  appearance  the  perfon 
is  dead  ;  and  in  that  cafe  they  immediately  cover  him 
or  them  with  clothes,  and  adminifter  fome  warm  dilu- 
ting liquor  to  caufe  a  perfpiration,  which  is  certainly 
but  llowly  brought  about. 

Tl  e  Arabs  themfelves  can  fay  little  or  nothing  about 
the  nature  of  this  wind,  only  that  it  always  leaves  be- 
hind it  a  very  ftiong  fulphureous  fmell,  and  that  the  air 
at  ihefe  times  is  quite  clear,  except  about  the  horizon, 
in  the  n  rth-weft  quarter,  before  obferved,  which  gives 
warning  of  its  approach.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  v^'hether  the  dead  bodies  are  fcorched,  or  diflblved 
into  a  kind  of  gelatinous  fubftance  ;  but  from  the  ftories 
current  about  them,  there  has  been  frequent  reafon  to 
believe  the  latter  ;  and  in  that  cafe  (uch  fatal  effefts  may 
be  attributed  rather  to  a  noxious  vapour  than  to  an  abfo- 
lute  and  exceffive  heat.  The  ftoiy  of  its  going  to 
the  gates  of  Bagdad  and  no  farther  may  be  reafonably 
enough  accounted  for,  if  the  effedls  are  attributed  to  a 
poifonous  vapour,  and  not  an  excelTive  heat.  The  above- 
mentioned  wind,  Samiel,  is  fo  well  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bagdad  and  Baffcra,  that  the  very  chil- 
dren fpeak  of  it  with  dread. 

SAMOGITIA,  a  province  of  Poland,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Courland,  on  the  eaft  by  Lithuania,  on 
the  weft  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  on  ilie  fouth  by  Regal 
Pruflia,  being  about  175  miles  in  length  and  125  in 
breadth.  It  is  full  of  forefls  and  very  high  mountains, 
which  feed  a  great  number  of  cattle,  and  produce  a 
large  quantity  of  honey.  There  are  alfo  very  aiflive 
horfes,  in  high  efteem.  The  inhabitants  are  clown!lh, 
but  honeft  ;  and  they  will  not  allow  a  young  woman  to 
go  out  in  the  night  without  a  candle  in  her  hand  and 
two  bells  at  her  girdle.  Roilenna  and  Worniia  are  the 
principal  places. 

SAMOIEDA,  a  country  of  the  Ruffian  empire, 
between  Aliatic  Tartary  and  Archangel,  lying  along 
the  fea-coaft  as  far  as  Siberia.  The  inhabitants  are  fo 
rude  a  peoi-le  that  they  can  hardly  pretend  to  humani- 
ty, except  in  their  face  and  figure  :  they  have  little  un- 
derftanding,  and  in  many  things  refernble  brutes,  for 
they  will  eat  carrion  of  every  kind.  They  travel  on 
the  fnow  on  fledges,  drawn  with  an  animal  like  a  rein- 
deer, but  with  the  horns  of  a  ftag.  Thofe  who  have 
feen  them  afiitm,  that  no  people  on  the  earth  make  fuch 
fhocking  figures:  their  Ifaturs  is  fnort ;  their  flioulders 
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and  faces  are  broad,  wiih  flat  broad  nofes,  great  blub- 
ber lunging  lips,  and  llarir.g  eyes  ;  their  complexion 
is  dark,  ihcir  hair  long  and  as  black  as  pitch,  and  they 
'  ~  have  very  little  beards  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  all  the  Sa- 
ir.oid  women  have  black  nipples.  If  they  have  any 
religion  at  all,  it  is  idolatry,  though  there  has  been 
feme  attompti  of  late  to  convert  them.  Their  hutsare 
made  of  birch  bark  fawed  together,  which  is  laid  upon 
(lakes  fct  in  the  ground,  and  at  the  top  is  a  hole  to 
let  out  the  fmoke  ;  the  tire  is  made  in  the  middle,  and 
both  men  and  women  lie  naked  round  them  all  night. — 
They  have  little  regard  to  the  nsarnefs  of  kin,  and  take 
as  ni.my  wives  as  they  can  keep :  their  only  employ- 
inent  is  hunting  and  filhing. 

SAMOLUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentrandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  2  ill  or- 
der, Prcciir.  The  corolla  is  falvcr-lhaped,  the  (lamina 
furrounded  by  fmall  fcales  at  its  throat.  The  capfule 
is  unilocular  inferior. 

SAMOS  (anc.  geog.),  an  ifland  at  no  great  diftance 
from  the  promontory  Mycalc,  on  the  continent  of  the 
Hither  Afia,  and  oppofite  to  Ephefus  ;  the  didance 
only  feven  llad'a  (Sir.ibo)  ;  a  free  ifland,  in  compafs 
■87  miles  (Pliny)  ;  or  100  (Ifidorus)  :  with  a  cogno- 
minal  town  (Ptolemy,  Horace)  ;  fan-.ous  for  the  wor- 
Ihip  and  a  temple  ol'Juno,  with  a  noted  afylum  (Vir- 
gil, Strabo,  Tacitus)  ;  and  hence  their  coin  exhibited 
a  peactick  (Athenneus)  :  The  country  of  Pythagoras, 
who,  to  avoid  the  oppreflion  of  tyrants,  retired  to  Ita- 
ly, the  land  of  freedom.  Samos,  though  nnt  fo 
happy  in  producing  wine,  which  Strabo  wonders  at, 
all  the  adjoining  iflands  yielding  a  generous  fort,  yet 
abounds  in  all  the  neceflaries  of  life.  The  Fafa 
Samaia,  among  earthen  ware,  were  held  in  high  re- 
pute. Samii,  the  people  (Ovid). — Th»  ifland  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  It  is  about  32  miles  in 
length,  and  22  in  breadth,  and  extremely  fertile. 
The  inhabitants  live  at  their  eafe,  their  taxation  by 
the  Turks  being  moderate.  The  women  are  very  n.ifty 
and  ugly,  and  they  never  fliift  above  once  a  month. 
They  are  cloathed  in  the  Turkifli  manner,  except  a  red 
coif,  and  their  hair  hanging  down  their  backs,  with 
plates  of  filver  or  block-tin  fallened  to  tlie  ends. — 
They  have  abundance  of  melons,  lentils,  kidney-beans, 
and  excclle.t  mufli.idine  grapes.  They  have  white  tigs 
four  times  as  big  as  the  common  fort,  but  not  fo  well 
tailed.  Their  filk  is  very  fine,  and  their  honey  and 
■wax  admirable  ;  befides  wh'ch,  their  poultry  are  ex- 
cellent :  they  have  iron  mines,  and  mod  of  the  foil  is 
of  a  rully  colour :  they  have  alfo  emery  (lone,  and  all 
the  moun'.ains  are  of  white  marble.  The  inha'.iitanis 
are  about  12,000  who  are  almoil  all  Greeks  ;  and  the 
monks  and  pricfts  occupy  moli  p.irt  of  the  ifland. 
They  have  a  bifliop  who  refldes  at  Cora.      See  Polv- 

CRATES. 

Ofljcc's  SAMPAN,  is  a  Chinefe  boat  without  a  keel,  look- 

Voyajrc  to  ing  almolt  like  a  trough  ;  they  aie  made  of  different  di- 

Ctiina  anJ  menflons,  but  are  mnlly  covered.     Thefe  boats  are  as 

Ind'^*        long    as    fl.  ops,    but    broader,    almoft  like  a  biking 

trough  ;  and  have  at  the  end  one  or  more  decks  of 

bamboo  fticks :  the  cover  or  roof  is  m.ide  of  bamboo 

fticks,  arched  >  ver  in  the  fhape  of  a  grater  ;  and  may 

be  raifed  or  lowered  at  pieafure  :  the  (ides  are  made  of 

boards,  with  little  holes,  with  Ituttcrs  inllead  of  win- 
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dows  :  the  boards  are  faftencd  on  botii  tides  to  poflf, 
v/hich  have  notches  like  fleps  on  the  inliJes,  that  tlie 
roof  may  be  let  down,  and  red  on  them  :  on  both  ends 
of  the  deck  are  commonly  two  little  doors,  at  leafl  there 
is  one  at  the  hindmoft  end.  A  fine  white  fmoc'h  car- 
pet fpread  up  as  far  as  the  boards  makes  the  floor, 
which  in  the  middle  conflfts  of  locfe  boards  ;  but  this 
carpet  is  only  made  ufe  of  to  flecp  on.  As  thefe  boats 
greatly  differ  from  "urs  in  fhape,  they  are  likewife  row- 
ed in  a  different  manner :  for  two  rowers,  polling  them- 
felves  at  ilie  back  end  of  the  lampan,  work  it  forwards 
very  readily  by  the  motion  of  two  oars ;  and  can  al- 
moil  turn  the  velfel  jull  as  they  pleafe  :  the  oars,  which 
are  covered  with  a  little  hollow  quadrangular  iron,  are 
laid  on  iron  fwivels,  which  are  fiillened  in  the  fides  of 
the  fampan  :  at  the  iron  the  oars  are  pieced,  which 
makes  them  look  a  little  bent :  in  common,  a  row- 
er fits  before  with  a  fliort  oar  ;  but  this  he  is  forced  to 
lay  alide  when  he  comes  near  the  city,  on  account  of 
the  great  throng  of  fampans ;  and  this  inconvenience 
has  confirmed  the  Chinefe  in  their  old  way  of  rowing. 
Inftead  of  pitch,  they  make  ufe  of  a  cement  li.ke  our 
putty,  which  we  call  clnnam,  but  the  Chinefe  call  it 
I'lang.  Some  authors  fay  that  this  cement  is  made  of 
lime  and  a  refin  exuding  from  the  tree /««^  jf<i,  and 
bamboo  ockam. 

Befides  a  couple  of  chairs,  they  have  the  following 
furniture :  two  oblong  tables  or  bo.ards  on  which  fome 
Chinefe  charaiSers  are  drawn ;  a  lanthorn  for  the 
night-time,  and  a  pot  to  boll  rice  in.  They  have  alfo 
a  little  cover  for  their  houfehold  god,  decorated  with 
gilt  piper  and  other  ornaments :  before  him  flands  a  pot 
filled  with  allies,  into  which  the  tapers  are  put  before 
the  idi'l.  The  candles  are  nothing  elfe  than  bamboo 
chips,  to  the  upper  end  of  which  faw-dull  of  fandal- 
wood  is  fluck  on  with  gum.  Thefe  tapers  are  every- 
where lighted  before  the  idols  in  the  pagodas,  and  be- 
fore the  doors  in  the  ftreets;  and,  in  large  cities, 
occafion  a  fmoke  very  pernicious  to  the  eyes.  Before 
this  idol  (lands  fome  famfo,  or  Ch.nefe  brandy,  water, 
&c.  We  ought  to  try  whether  the  Chinefe  would  net 
lik;  to  ufe  juniper-wcod  inllead  of  fandal-wood  ;  which 
latter  comes  from  Suratte,  and  has  almoft  the  fame  fmell 
with  juniper. 

SAMSON,  one  of  the  judges  of  Ifrael,  memorable 
for  his  lupeniatural  llrength,  his  vidories  over  the 
Phili  (lines,  and  his  tragical  end,  as  related  in  the  book 
of  yuilgts. 

S.iMiON's  Pofl,  a  fort  of  pillar  erefled  in  a  fhip's 
hold,  between  the  lower  deck  and  the  kelf"n,  under 
tlie  edge  of  a  hatchway,  and  turniflied  witli  leveral 
notclies  that  ferve  as  Heps  to  mount  or  defccnd,  as 
occafion  requires.  This  poll  being  firmly  driven  into 
its  pl.ice,  not  only  ferves  to  fupport  the  beam  and  for- 
tify Lie  velfel  in  that  piace,  but  .i.fo  to  prevent  the  car- 
go or  material-;  contained  in  the  hold,  from  fliifting  to 
the  oppofite  liile,  by  the  rolling  of  the  Ihip  in  a  turbu- 
lent and  heavy  fea. 

Books  of  SAMUEL,  two  canonical  bnoks  of  the 
Old  Teilanient,  as  being  ufually  afcribed  to  the  pro- 
phet Samuel. 

The  br:oks  of  Samuel  and  the  books  <  f  Kings  are 
a  continued  hillory  of  the  rjii^ns  of  the  kings  of  Ifrac! 
and  Ju'i.ih  ;  for  whicli  reaf  )n  the  books  of  Samuel  irc 
likewife  ^"f^zA  the  jirjl  and  Jccond  bookt  of  Kings,     Si'ie 
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tlie    (irft    24   chapters  contain  all  that  relites    to  the    at  the  f.ime  time.      There  is  one  marlcet   where  old 

Hi:lory   of   S  iniucl,  and    the  latter  part  of  the    firfl;    clothes  are  tiken  in  exchange  for  new. 

book  and  all  the  fecond   include  the  relation  of  events         Wood  for  the  carpenter's  purpofe  is  extremi.-]y  dear 


Sana, 

Sanadoiu 


that  liappened  afier  the  death  of  that  prophet,  it  has 
been  fuppofed  thu  Samuel  was  author  only  of  the  firft 
24  chapters,  and  that  the  propheis  Gad  and  Nathan 
finlfiied  the  v.ork.  The  tint  book  of  Samuel  compre- 
hends the  tranfaftions  under  the  government  of  Eli  and 
Samuel,"  and  under  Saul  the  firll  king  ;  and  alfo  the 
A&s  of  David  while  he  lived  under  Saul  ;  and  is  fup- 
pofed to  contain  the  fpace  of  loi  years.  The  fecond 
book  contains  the  hiftory  of  about  40  years,  and  is 
wholly  fpent  in  relating  the  tranfaaions  of  David's 
reign. 

SAMYDA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  rf  the  nionogynia 


through  Yemen  ;  and  wood  for  the  fire  at  Ssna  is  no 
lefs  fo.  All  the  hills  near  the  city  are  bleak  and  bare, 
and  wood  is  therefore  to  be  brought  hither  from  the 
diftance  of  three  days  journey  ;  and  a  camel's  burthen 
commonly  cofts  two  crowns.  This  fcarcity  of  wood  is 
particularly  fupplied  by  the  ul'e  of  a  little  pit-coal. 
Peats  are  burnt  here  ;  hut  they  are  fo  bad,  that  ftraw 
mull  be  intermixed  to  make  them  burn. 

Fruits  are,  however,  very  plenteous  at  Sana.  Here 
are  more  than  20  different  fpecies  of  grapes,  which,  as 
they  do  not  all  ripen  at  the  fame  time,  continue  to  af- 
ford a  delicious  refrefhment  for  feveral  months.      The 


order,  belon(»ing  to  the  decandiia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and    Arabs  likewife  pteferve  grapes,  by  hanging  them  up  in 


their 
year 


cellars,  and  eat  them  almoft  through   the  whnle 
The  Jews  make  a  little  wine,  and  might   make 


more  if  the  Arabs  were  not  fuch  enemies  to  Itrong  li- 
quors. A  Jew  conviifled  of  conveying  wine  into  an 
Ar.ib's  houfe  is  feverely  punirtied  ;  nay,  the  Jews  murt: 
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in  tl;e  natural  method  ranking  wiih  thofe  of  which  the 
order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quinqiiepartite  and  co- 
loured ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  Cnplule  in  the  infide 
Tefemblss  a  berry,  is  trivalved  and  unilocular  ;  the  feeds 
nedling. 
Nicbnhr's  SANA,  orSANA.i,  a  large,  populous,  and  handfome  even  ufe  great  caution  in  buying  and  felling  it  among 
Travels  by  to^n  of  Afia,  capital  of  Arabia  Felix,  is  fnuated  in  themfelves.  Great  quantities  of  grapes  are  dried  here; 
Proper  Yemen,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Nikkum,  on  and  the  exportation  of  raifins  from  Sana  is  confiderable. 
which  are  ftiU  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  a  caiUe,  which  One  fort  of  thefe  grapes  are  without  ftones,  and  con- 
the  Arabs  fuppofe  to  have  been  built  by  Shem.  Near  tains  only  a  foft  grain,  the  prefence  of  which  is  not 
this  mountain  (lands  the  caftle  ;  a  rivulet  runs  upon  the    perceptible  in  eating  the  raifini 

other  fide  ;  and  near  it  is  the  Buftan  el  Metwokkclj  a  In  tlie  cattle,  which  ftands  on  a  hill,  are  two  pa- 
I'pacious  garden,  which  was  laid  out  by  Imam  Metwok-  laces.  "  I  favv  (fays  Niebuhr)  about  it  fome  ruins  of  old 
kel,  and  has  been  embelliflied  with  a  fine  garden  by  the  buildings,  but,  notwithftanuing  the  antiquity  of  the 
reigning  Imam.  The  walls  of  the  city,  which  are  built  place,  no  remarkable  infcriptions.  There  is  the  mint, 
of  bricks,  exclude  this  garden,  which  is  inclofed  vcithin  and  a  range  of  prifons  for  perfons  of  different  ranks. 
a  wall  of  its  own.  The  city,  pi operly  fo  called,  is  not  The  reigning  Imam  refides  in  the  city  }  but  feveral 
very  extenfive  :  one  may  walk  round  it  all  in  an  hour,  princes  of  the  blood-royal  live  in  the  caftle.  The  bat- 
The  city  gates  are  feven.  Here  are  a  number  of  tery  is  the  moft  elevated  place  about  thefe  buildings ; 
mofques,  fome  of  which  have  been  built  by  Turkifh  and  there  I  met  wi;h  what  I  had  no  expeflation  of, 
pachas.  Sana  has  the  appearance  of  being  more  popu- 
lous that  it  aAually  is  ;  for  the  gardens  occupy  a  part 
■of  the  fpice  within  the  walls.  In  Sana  are  only  12 
public  baths  ;  but  many  noble  palaces,  three  of  the  mofl 
fplendid  of  which  have  been  built  by  the  reigning 
Imam.     The  palace  of  the  late  Imam  El  Manzor,  with 


a  German  mortar,  with  this  infcriptlon,  ^crg  Selos  Gof- 
mick,  15 1 3.  I  faw  alfo  Upon  the  fame  battery  feven 
iron  cannons,  partly  buried  in  the  fand,  and  partly  fet 
upon  broken  carriages,  Thefe  feven  fmall  cannons, 
with  fix  others  near  the  gates,  which  are  fired  to  an- 
nounce the  return  of  the  different  fellivals,  are  all  the 


fome  others,  belong  to  the  royal  family,  who  are  very    artillery  of  the  capital  of  Yemen." 

SANADON  (Noel  Etienne),  a  Jefuit,  was  born  at 
Rouen  in  1676,  and  was  adillinguilhed  profeffor  of  hu- 
manity at  Caen.  He  there  became  acquainted  with 
Huet  bilhop  of  Avranches,  whofe  tafte  for  literature 


numerous. 

The  Arabi.an  palaces  are  built  in  a  flyle  of  archi- 
teflure  different  from  ours.  The  materials  are,  how- 
ever, burnt  bricks,  and  fometimes  even  hewn  ftones  j 
but  the  houfes  of  the  common  people  are  of  bricks 
which  have  been  dried  in  tlie  fun.  There  are  no  glafs 
windows,  except  in  one  palace,  near  the  citadel.  The 
reft  of  the  houfes  have,  inftead  of  windows,  merely  thut- 
ters,  which  are  opened  in  fair  weather,  and  fhut  when 
it  is  foul.  In  tlie  laft  cafe,  the  houfe  is  lighted  by  a 
round  wicket,  fitted  with  a  piece  of  Mufcovy  glafs  ; 
fome  of  the  Arabians  ufe  fmall  panes  of  ftained  glafs 
from  Venice 


and  poetry  was  fimilar  to  his  own.  Sanadon  after- 
wards taught  rhetoric  at  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  and 
was  entrulTed  with  the  education  of  the  prince  of  Con- 
ti,  after  the  death  of  Du  Morceau.  In  172S  he  was 
made  libraiian  to  Louis  XIV.  an  office  which  he  re- 
tained to  his  deaili.  He  died  on  the  2 ill  September 
1733,  in  the  jSth  year  of  his  agsi 

His  works  are,    1.    Latin   Poems,   in    i2mo,   1 7 15, 
and  reprinted  by  Barbou,  in  8vo,    1754.      His   flyle 


At  Sana,  and  in  the  other  cities  of  the  Eaft,  are  polfelfes  the  graces  of  the  Auguftan  age.  His  Ian- 
great  fimferas  or  catavanferas  for  merchants  and  travel-  guage  i  pare  and  nervous  ;  his  verfes  are  harmonious, 
lers.  Each  different  commodity  is  fold  in  a  feparate  and  hib  thoughts  are  delicate  and  well  chofen  ;  but 
market.  In  the  market  for  bread,  none  but  women  are  fometimes  his  imagination  flag";.  His  Latin  poems 
to  be  feen  ;  and  their  little  (hops  are  portable.     The  fe-  confill  of  Odes,  Elegies,  Epigrams,  and  others,  on  va- 


veryl  claifes  of  mechanics  work,  in  the  fame  manner,  in 
particular  quarters  in  the  open  flreet.  Writers  go 
about  with  their  defks,  and  make  out  brieves,  cpy. 
books,  and  inftruft  fcholars  in  the  art  of  writing,  all 


nous  fulijefts.  2.  A  tranflatioa  of  Horace,  with  Re- 
marks, in  2  vols  4to,  printed  at  Paris  in  1727  ;  but 
the  beft  edition  of  this  work  was  printed  at  Amfterdam 
in  J  735,  in  8  vols  i2nio,  in  which  are  alfo  infertcd  the 

verGons 
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SinSallat.  verfions  and  notes  of  M.  Dacier.  S.inadon  tranflatcd 
Smchcz.  with  elegance  and  tafte  j  but  he  has  not  prefervej  the 
^••''^•'''"'^  fublimiiy  of  the  original  in  the  odes,  nor  the  energy 
and  prccifion  in  the  epiiHes  and  fatires.  In  general, 
his  verficn  is  rather  a  p  iraphrafe  than  a  faithlul  tranf- 
lacion.  Learned  men  have  julUy  cenlured  him  for  the 
liberty  which  he  has  taken  in  making  coufi  Icrab'e 
changes  in  the  order  and  ftrnilure  of  the  odes.  He  has 
alfo  given  offence  by  his  luicouth  or.hography.  3.  A 
Collection  of  Difrouifcs  delivered  at  different  times, 
which  affords  ftrong  proofs  otliis  knowledge  of  oratory 
and  poetry.  4,  A  book  entitled  Prierei  et  Injlrudiont 
Chntiennes. 

SAN  li  ALL  AT,  the  chief  or  governor  of  the  Cu- 
thites  or  Samaritans,  was  alv/ays  a  great  enemy  to  the 
Jews.  He  was  a  native  of  Horon,  or  Horoniam,  a 
city  beyond  Jordan,  in  the  country  of  the  Moabites. 
He  lived  in  the  time  ot  Nehemiah,  who  was  hii  great 
opponent,  and  from  whofe  book  we  learn  his  hiltory. 
There  is  one  circumftance  related  ot  him  which  has  oc- 
cafioned  fonie  difpute  among  ti>e  learned  (  and  the  ftate 
of  the  quertion  is  as  follows  :  When  Alexander  the 
Great  came  into  Phccnicia,  and  iat  downi  before  the 
city  of  Tyre,  Sanballat  quitted  the  interefts  of  Darius 
king  of  Perfia,  and  went  at  the  head  of  8000  men  to 
offer  his  fervice  to  Alexander.  This  prince  readily  tn- 
tertained  him,  and  being  much  folicited  by  him,  gave 
him  leave  to  ere<ft  a  temple  upon  mount  Gcrizim,  where 
he  conllituted  his  fon-in-law  ManafTeh  the  high-prielt. 
But  this  ftory  carries  a  flagrant  anachroniim  :  for  1 20 
years  before  this,  that  is,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3550,  Sanballat  was  governor  of  Samaria  ;  wherefore 
the  learned  Dr  Prideaux  (in  his  ConnciHion  cf  the  Hif- 
tories  of  tlie  Old  and  New  Tcftament)  fuppofes  two 
Sanballats,  and  endeavours  to  reconcile  it  to  truth  and 
probability,  by  fliowing  it  to  beam:ft.ike  of  Jofephus. 
This  author  makes  Sanballat  to  flourith  in  the  lime  of 
Darius  Codonaannus,  and  to  build  his  temple  upon 
mount  Gerizim  by  licence  from  Alexander  the  Great  ; 
whereas  it  was  performed  by  leave  from  Darius  Nothus, 
in  the  15th  year  of  his  reign.  This  takes  away  the  diffi- 
culty arifing  from  the  great  aj^e  of  Sanballat,  and  brings 
him  to  be  contemporary  with  Nehemiah,  as  the  Scrip- 
ture hillory  requires. 

SANCHEZ  (Frangois),  called  in  Latin  Sanaius, 
was  of  Las  Drocasin  Spain,  and  has  been  dignified  by 
his  own  countrymen  with  the  pompous  titles  of  A-  Pere  de 
la  Langut  Latine,  et  U  Do8eur  dc  ton:  ki  Gensdc-hltrcs. 
He  wrote,  I.  An  excellent  treaiife  intitled  Minerva,  or 
de  Caufus  L'ln^ux  Lnt'ir.a-,  which  was  publiftied  at  Am- 
flerdam  in  1714,  in  8vo.  The  authors  cfthe  Pcrlroyil 
Meikode  dtf  h  I.angue  Latine  have  been  much  indebted  to 
this  work.  2.  The  Art  of  Speaking,  and  the  Mctijod 
of  tranflating  Authors.  3.  Several  otlier  leanied  pieces 
on  grammar.  He  died  in  the  year  1600,  in  his  77th 
vear. 
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We  mud  be  careful  to  diftingullh  him  from  another  Smcfionla- 
Frarifoh  Sanchez,  who  died  at  Touloufe  in  1632.     This       ''"'• 
laft  was  a  Portuguefc  phyfician  who  fettled  at  Touloufe,  "^^"^'"'^ 
and,  though  a  Chriftian,  was  born  of  Jewilh  parents. 
He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man  of  genius  and  a  phil  fo- 
pher.     His  works  have  been  colkaed  under  tlic* title  of 
Opera  Mcdi.a.     His  junili  fur.t  Irailalus    qu'ulam  phrofo- 
p'-iei  non  infubillei.     They  were  printed  at  TouL.ufe  in 
1636. 

SANCHONIATHO,  a  Phenician  philofopher  and 
h'ftorian,  who  is  faid  to  have  flojrilhcd  before  the  Trn- 
j.m  war  about  the  t'mc  of  Semiramip.  Of  this  nnoft 
ancient  writer,  the  only  remninsext.tnt  are  fundry  frag- 
ments of  coimogony,  and  of  the  hiftory  of  the  gcds  and 
firll  mortals,  peferved  by  Eufebrus  and  Thecdoret ; 
bcth  of  whcmi  fpeak  cf  Santhoniatho  as  an  accurate 
and  faithiul  hiftorian;  and  the  former  adds,  that  his 
work,  which  was  tranllated  by  thilo-Biblius  from  tho 
Phenician  into  the  Greek  language,  contains  many 
things  relating  to  the  hiftory  of  the  Jews  which  de- 
ferve  great  credit,  both  becaufe  they  agree  with  the 
Jiwifh  writers,  and  becaufe  the  author  received  thffe 
particulars  from  the  annals  of  Hierombalus,  a  priellof 
the  god  Jao. 

Several  modern  writers,  however,  of  great  learnin?, 
have  called  in  queftion  the  very  exigence  of  Sanchonia- 
tho,  and  have  contended  with  much  plaufibility,  that 
the  fragments  which  Eufebius  adopted  as  genuine  upon 
the  authority  of  Porphyry,  were  forged  by  that  author, 
or  the  pretended  tranllator  Philo,  from  enmity  to  the 
Chiiftians,  and  that  the  Pagans  might  have  fomething 
to  (hoiv  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  books  of  Mofes. 
Thele  oppofite  opinions  have  produced  a  coiitroverfy 
th.'.t  has  filled  volumes,  and  cf  which  our  limits  would 
hardly  admit  of  an  abfltad.  Wc  fliall  therefore  infev.- 
words  rtate  what  to  us  appears  to  be  the  truth,  and  refer 
fuch  of  our  readers  as  are  defirous  of  fuller  information 
to  the  works  of  the  authors  (a)  mentioned  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page. 

The  controverfy  refpcling  S^nchoniaiho  refolves  it- 
felf  into  two  queftions  :  1.  Was  there  in  reality  fuch  a 
writer?  2.  Was  he  of  the  very  remote  antiquity  which 
his  tranflitor  claims  for  him  ? 

That  there  was  redly  fuch  .1  writer,  and  that  the 
fragments  prefervcd  by  Eufebius  are  indeed  parts  of  his 
hiftory  inteipolated  perhaps  by  the  tranllator  (b),  we 
are  compelled  to  believe  by  the-following  reafons.  Eu- 
febius, who  admitted  them  into  his  work  as  authentic, 
was  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  a  dili- 
gent feircher  into  antiquity.  His  conduct  at  the  Ni- 
cene  council  (hows,  that  on  every  fubject  he  thought  for 
hinifelf,  neither  bialfed  by  authority  t  J  the  one  lidc,  n'lr 
carried  over  by  tile  rage  of  innovation  to  the  other.  He 
had  belter  means  than  any  modern  writer  can  have  of 
fatist'ying  himfelf  with  refpe(fl  to  the  autlienticity  cf  a 
very  extr.iordinary  work,  which  had  then  but  lately 
4  M  been 


(a)   Bochart,  Scaligcr,  Vollius,  Cumberland,  Dodwell,  Stillingfleet,  M<.lheim's  Cudworth,  and  Warburton. 

(3)  Ot  tl.i- there  are  indeed  leveral  proofs.  Philo  makes  Sanchoniatho  ipeak  of  ^jWa/ as  the  moft  anc'cnt 
city  of  Phenicia,  which,  in  all  piobability,  it  was  not.  We  read  in  llie  book  of  Judge*  of  D:n:h  or  Ihrylus,  ih; 
city  where  Sanchoniatho  himlclf  lived  ;  but  not  of  B;  blus,  which  wis  the  native  city  of  Philo,  and  to  which 
he  is  therefore  partial.  He  make.'  him  likewife  talk  of  the  Greeks  at  a  period  long  before  any  of  the  Grecian 
itates  were  known  or  probably  peopled. 


Sir.Aon'ia- 
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been  trJinflAted  uuo  ihc  Grsck  l.int^na-e,  and  mide  ge-    rian  ;  ^vhat  could  he  fee  in   this  fonfek-n  jargon,  U'hich  S.nchorb- 

'in  the  work  itfelf,  even  a  dreaming  monk  would  think  ot  employing  in  lup-  '"°- 
port  of  Chriftianicy  ?  Euftbius  calls  it,  and  calls  it  truly, 
dired  atheifm  ;  but  could  he  imagine  that  an  ancient 
fyftsm  of  atheifm  would  contribute  fo  much  to  make  the 
Pagans  of  his  age  admit  as  divine  revelations  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Tellaments,  that  he  fhould  be  in- 
duced to  adopt,  without  examination,  an  impudent 
iiluays  believed    forgery  not  200  years  old  as  genuine  remains  of  the  mod 


ncrally  known  ;  ai'.d  there  is  nothing 
or  at  lead  in  thofe  parts  cf  it  which  he  has  preferved, 
that  cculd  iadiice  a  wile  and  good  man  to  ol>trude  it 
upon  the  public  as  genuine,  had  he  himfelf  fufpe^ed  it 
to  be  fpuiious.  Too^many  of  l!ie  Ch;i(lian  fathers  were 
indeed  very  credulous,  and  ready  to  admit  the  authenti- 
city of  writings  without  duly   weighing    the  merits  of 


If  this  Phcnician  cofmogony  be  a  fabrication  of  Por- 
phyry,  or   nf   the  pretended  tranflator,    it  mull  furely 


their  claim  ;  but  then  fuch  writings  were  al 

to  be  favourable  to  the  Chriltian  caufe,  and  inimical  to    remote  antiquity  :■ 

the  caufe  of  Paganiim.    That  no  man  of  common  fenfe 

coulJ  funpofe  the  colm'^gony  of  Sanchoniatho  favoura-  .      .  ,.  ^  .... 

ble  to  the  c.ufe  of   revea'ed  religion,  a   farther  proof   have  been  labncated  tor  fome  puvpofe  ;  but  it  is  impof- 

iible  for  us  to  conceive  what  purpofe  either  of  thefe 
writers  cculd  have  intended  to  ferve  by  forging  a  fyflem 
fo  extravagantly  abfurd.  Porphyry,  though  an  eisemy 
to  the  Chrillians,  was  not  an  atheift,  and  would  never 
have  thoui;ht  of  making  an  atheift  of  him  whom  he 
meant  to  obtrude  upon  the  world  as  the  rival  of  Mofes. 


cannot  be  requif.te  than  what  is  furnilhed  by  the  follow- 


ir.g  extraflc 

"  Hefuppofeth,  or  affirms,  that  the  principles  of  the 
univerfe  was  a  dark  and  windy  air,  or  a  wind  made  ot 
dark  air,  and  a  turbulent  evening 
things    vrere  bounulef^,  and  tor  a 


c/^ajj  ;  and  that  thefe 
long  time  had  no 


bound  or  figure.     But  when  this   wind  fell  in  love  with    His  own  principles  were  thofe  of  the  Alexandrian  Pla- 
'"  tonifts ;  and  had  he  been  the  forger  of  the  works  which 

bear  the  name  of  Sanchoniatho,  infteadofthe  incom- 
prehenfible  jargcn  about  dari  •wind,  evening  chaos.  Mot, 
the  overfeers  of  heaven  in  the  fliape  of  an  egg,  and  anhnalion 
fro:ecdi>ig  from  the  found  af  thunder,  we  Ihuvild  doubtlefs 


hisovm  principles,  and  a  mixture  was  made,  that  mix- 
ture was  called  (;'£,7rc  or  cw/;./  (TtBtc). 

"  This  mixture  completed,  was  the  beginning  (^f 
the  (z  r;<7iac)  making  of  all  things.  But  that  wind  did 
not  know  its  own  produiflion  ;  and  of  this,  with  that 


wind,  was  begotten  Mot,  which  fome  call  Mud,  others  have  been  amufed  with  refined  fpeculations  concerning 

the  putretaftion  of  a  watery  mixture.       And  of  this  the  operations  of  the  Demiurgus  and  the  other   perfons 

came  all  thefeedof  this  building,  and  the  generation  of  in  the  Platonic  Triad.     See  Platonism    and  Porphy- 

ihe  univerfe.  ^^ • 

"  Eut  tlierc  were  certain  animals,  which  had  no  fenfe.         Father  Simon  of    the  oratory  imagines*   that  the  •  Bib.Crit. 

out  of  uhlch  were  begotten  intelligent  animals,  and  were  purpofe  for  which  the  hiftory    of    Sanchoniatho  was  vol.  i.  p. 

called  Zophfemln,  that  is,  the  fpies  or  overfeers  of  Hea-  iorged,  was  to  fupport  Paganifm,  by  taking  from  it  its  I4J- 

ven;  and  were  formed  alike  in  the  ihape  of  an  egg.  mythology  and  allegories,  xvhich  were  perpetually  ob- 

Thus  flicne  out  Mot,  the  fun  and  the  moon,  thelefsand  jefled  to   it  by  the  Chriltian  writers;   but  this  learned 

the  sreater  ftars.  man  totally  miftakes  the  matter.     The  primitive  Chrif- 

"  And  the  air  fliining  thoroughly  with  light,  by  its  tians  were  too  much  attached   to  allegories  themfelves 

fieiy  influence  on  the  fea  and  earth,  winds  were  begot-  to  reft  their  objedions  to  Paganifm  on  fuch  a  founda- 

t.-'n,  and  clouds  and  great  defluxions  of  the  heavenly  wa-  tion  :  what  they  objeded  to  that  fyftem  was  the  immo- 

ters.     And  v.'hen  all  thefe  things  tirft  were  parted,  and  ral  ftories  told  of  the  gods.     To  this  the  Pagan  priefts 

were  feparated  from  their  proper  place  by  the  heat  of  and  philofophers  replied,  that  thefe  ftories  were  only 

the  fun,  and  then  all  met  again  in  the  air,  and  daflied  mytbologic  allegories,  which  veiled  all  the  great  truths  of 

agamft   one   another,  and  were   fo  broken  to  pieces;  Theology,   Lthics,  andPhyfics.     The  Chrillians  faid, 

whence  thunders  and   lightenings   were  made  :  and  at  this  could  not  be  ;  for  that  the  ftoiies  of  the  gods  had 

the  ftroke  of  thefe  thunders  the  forementioned  intelligent  a  fubftantial  foundation  in  faft,  thefe  gods  being  only 

animals  were  awakened,  and  frighted  with  the  found;  dead  men  deified,  who,  in  life,  had  like  pallions  and  m- 

a.-.d  male  and  female  ftirred  in  the  earth  and  in'the  fea  :  lirmities  with  other  mortals.     This  then  was  the  objec- 

This  i=  their  generation  of  animals.  tion   which  the  forger  of  the  works  of  Sanchoniatho 

"  A.fter  thefe  things  our  author  (Sanchoniatho)  goes  had  to  remove,  if  he  really  forged  them  in  fupport  of 

on  faying  :  Thefe  things  are  written  in  the  Cofmogmiy  of  Paganifm  ;  but,  inftead  of  doing  fo,  he  gives  the  genea- 

Taautuj,  and  in  his  memoirs;  and  out  of  the  conje'ctures,  logy  and  hiftory  of  all  the  greater  gods,  and  fhowt,  that 

and  furer  natural  figns  which  his  mind  faw,  and  found  they  were  men  deified  after  death  for  the  exploits,  forne 

out,  and  wherewitli  he  h.ith  enlightened  us.  of  them  grofsly  immoral,  which  they  had  performed  in 

"  Afterwards  declaring  the  names  of  the  winds,  north  this  world.    We  have  ellewhere  (Polytheism,  n"  17.) 

and /««//!;  and  the  reft,  he  makes  this  epilogue.     *  Cut  given  his  account  of  the  deification  of  Chryfir,  and  On- 

ihefe   tirft   men  coufecratcd    the  plants  lliooting  out  of  ratios,  and  Ge,  and  Hypfflos,  and  Muth  ;  but  our  read- 

the  earth,  and  judged  them  gods,  and  vvorihipped  them;  ers  may  not  perhaps  be  ill-pleaii;d  to  accompany  him 

upon  whom  they  themlelves  lived,  and  all  their  pofterity  through  the  hiftory  of  Ouranos  and  Cronus,  two  of  his 

and  all  before  them:  to  ihefe  they  made  their  meat  and  greateft  gods;  whence  it  will  appear  how  iittlehis  writings 

drink  olFerings.'     Then  he  concludes:  '  thefe  were  the  are  calculated  to  fupport  the  tottering  caufe  of  Pagan- 


devices  ot  worlh"p  agreeing  with  the  weaknefs  and  want 
of  boldnefs  in  their  minds." 

Let  us  fuppofe  Eufcbius  to  have  been  as  weak  and 
credulous  as  the  darkeft  monk  in  the  darkeft  age  of 
Europe,  a  fuppofition  whlcli  no  man  will  make  who 
knovi's  any  thing  of  the  wiitin^s  cf  that  emiaeat  hilto- 


ifm  againft  the  objedlons  which  were  then  urged   to  it 
by  the  Chiiftian  apologifts. 

"  Ouranos  (fays  he),  taking  the  kingdom  of  his  fa- 
ther, married  Ge  his  lifter,  and  by  her  had  four  fons ; 
Ilus,  who  is  called  Cnmts  ;  Betylus  ;  Dagon,  wlio  is  Si- 
ic>;,  or  the  god  of  corn;  and  ylcias.     But  by  other  wives 

Ouranos. 
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Sinchonii-  Ouranos  had  much  ifl'u?,  wliciefore  Ge  being  grieved  at 
'J*"-  it  and  jealous,  reproached  Ouranos,  lb  as  they  parted 
from  each  other.  But  Ouranos,  thougli  he  parted  from 
her,  yet  by  force  invading  her,  and  lying  with  her  when 
he  lilted,  went  away  again;  and  he  alio  attempied  to 
kill  the  children  he  had  by  her.  Gl-  alio  often  defend- 
ed or  avenged  herfelf,  gathering  auxiliary  powers  unto 
her.  But  when  Cronus  came  to  man's  age,  uling  Her- 
mes Trilmegiltus  as  his  counlellor  and  allillant  (for  he 
was  his  fecretary),  he  oppofed  his  father  Ouranos, 
avenging  his  mother.  But  Cronus  had  children,  Per- 
fephone  and  Athena  ;  the  former  died  a  virgin,  but  by 
the  counfel  of  the  latter  Athe.ia,  and  of  Hermes,  Cro- 
nus made  of  iron  a  fcymetar  and  a  fpear.  Then  Her- 
mes, fpeaking  to  the  alliftants  of  Cronus  with  enchant- 
ing words,  wrought  in  them  a  keen  dcfire  to  fight 
againft  Ouranos  in  the  behalf  of  Ge;  and  thus  Cronus 
warring  againll  Ouranos,  drove  him  out  of  his  kingdom, 
and  fucceeded  in  the  imperial  power  or  office.  In  the 
light  was  taken  a  well-beloved  concubine  of  Ouranos 
big  with  child.  Cronus  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Da- 
gon,  and  fhe  brought  forth  at  his  houfe  what  flie  had 
m  her  womb  by  Ouranos,  and  called  hJm  Demaroon. 
After  thcfe  things  Cronus  builds  a  wall  round  about 
liis  houfe,  and  founds  Byblus  the  firll  city  in  Phcnlcia. 
Afterwards  Cronus,  fufpec'ling  his  own  brother  Atlas, 
with  the  advice  of  Hermes,  tninwing  him  into  a  deep 
hole  of  tiie  earth,  thcie  burled  him,  and  having  a  Ion 
called  S.iJiJ,  he  difp-jtcbcd  him  with  his  own  fword, 
having  a  liU'picion  of  him,  and  deprived  his  own  Ion  of 
life  with  his  own  hand.  He  alio  cut  oft"  the  head  of 
his  own  dauj'htcr,  lo  thit  all  the  gods  were  ama/.ed  at 
ibe  .mind  of  Cronus.  But  In  procefs  of  time,  Ouranos 
being  in  flight,  or  banilhment,  lends  his  daughter  A- 
ftarte,  with  two  other  lifters  Rhea  and  Dione,  to  cut 
off  Cronus  by  deceit,  whom  Cronus  taking,  made  wives 
ct  theie  lifters.  Ouranos,  underftanding  this,  fent  Ei- 
marmene  and  Hore,  Fate  and  Beauty,  with  other  auxili- 
aries, to  war  againft  him  :  but  Cronus,  having  gained 
the  affedions  of  thefe  alio,  kept  them  with  himfelf. 
Moreover,  the  god  Ouranos  deviled  lUtulia,  contriving 
ftones  tliat  moved  as  having  life.  But  Cronus  begat 
onAftarte  feven  daughters  called  Titanides  m  ArUmidcs ; 
and  he  begat  on  llhea  feven  Ions,  the  youngcft  of  whom, 
as  foon  as  he  was  born,  was  confecrated  a  god.  Alfo 
by  Dione  he  had  daughters,  and  by  Aftarte  moreover 
two  fons,  Potbos  and  Eros,  i.  c.  Cupid  and  Love.  But 
Dagon,  after  he  had  found  out  bread,  corn,  and  the 
plough,  was  called  Ztus  Arotrius.  To  Sydic,  or  thejujl, 
one  of  the  Tllanldcs  bare  /Ifclcphu.  Cronus  had  alio 
in  Penra  three  fons,  I.  Cronus  his  father's  namefake. 
2.  Zeus  B.lus.     3.  Apolh." 

Is  itconceivaMe,  that  a  writer  fo  acute  as  Porphyry, 
or  indeed  that  any  man  of  common  fenfe,  either  in  his 
age  or  in  that  of  I'hilo,  would  forge  a  book  filled  with 
Juch  ftories  as  thefe,  in  order  to  remove  the  Chrillian 
objcdlions  to  the  immoral  charaflers  of  the  Pagan  di- 
vinities? The  very  fuppofition  is  impolTible  to  be  made. 
Nor  let  any  one  imagine  that  Sauchoniatho  is  here 
writing  allegorically,  and  by  his  tales  of  Ouranos,  and 
Ge,  and  Crvnus,  is  only  pcrfonifying  the  htuvcn,  the 
tarlh,  and  time.  On  the  contrary,  he  alFures  us,  that 
Ouranos,  or  Ep-geus,  or  AuUchtk'^n  (for  he  gives  liim 
all  thefe  names),  was  the  fon  of  cue  Eliaun  or  Ihpjijlos, 
l^•ho  dwelt  about  Byblus,  and  that  f.-om  him  the  cle- 


mcnt   which  is  over  us  was  called  Leaven,  on  account  Situhnnu- 
of  its  excellent  beauty,    as    the  earth  was  named  Ge       ^^''■ 
after  his  lifter  and  wife.     And  his  tranfljtor  is  very  '-^^"~-' 
angry*  with  the  Neotoric  Greeks,  as  he  calls  them,  be    yvimdru- 
caufe  tliat,  "by  a  great  deal  of  force  and  ftraining,  they  fib.    1  ra:|!' 
laboured   to  turn  all  the  ftories  of  the  gods  into  allege- -t van?, 
ries  and  phylical  difcourfes."     This  proves  unanfwer- '''>•  i- c^f. 
ably,  that  the  author  of  this  book,  whoever  he  was,  did  ^^ 
not  mean  to  veil  the  great  truths  of  religitn  under  the 
cloak  of  mytliologic  allegories;  and  therefore,  if  it  was 
forged  by  Porphyry  in  fupport  of  Paganifm,  the  forger 
fo  far  miftook  the  ftate  of    the   cjueftion  between  him 
and  his  adverfaries,  that  he  contrived  a  book,  which,  if 
admitted  to  be  ancient,  totally  overthrew  his  own  caufe. 

The  next  thing  to  be  enquired  into  with  refpeift  to 
Sanchoniatho  is  his  antiquity.  Did  he  really  liie  and 
write  at  fo  early  a  period  as  Porphyry  and  Philo  pre- 
tend? We  think  he  did  not;  and  what  contributes 
not  a  little  to  confirm  us  in  our  opinion,  is  that  mark 
of  national  vanity  and  partiality,  common  to  after-limes, 
in  making  the  facred  myfteries  of  his  own  country  origi- 
nal, and  conveyed  from  Phenicii  into  Egypt.  This, 
however,  furnilhei  an  additional  proof thatPorphyry  was 
not  the  forger  of  the  work ;  for  he  well  knew  that  the 
niyfteries  had  their  origin  in  Egypt  (fee  Mysteries), 
and  would  not  !;ave  fallen  into  I'uch  a  blunder.  He  is 
guilty,  indeed,  of  a  very  great  anachronifm,  wlien  he 
makes  Sanchoniatho  contemporary  with  Scmiramis,  and 
yet  pretends  that  what  he  writes  of  the  Jews  is  compiled 
from  the  records  of  Hierombalus  t!;e  prieft  of  the  god 
Jao;  for  Bochart  has  made  it  appear  in  the  highell  de- 
gree probable  f,  that  Hierombalus  or  Jerondi-baal  is  the  f Cco-rr. 
jfenibbaal  or  Gideon  of  fcripture.  Sac.  p.  2. 

Between  the  reign  of  Semiramis  and  the  Trojan  war  bo  k  2.  lib. 

a  period  elapfed  of  near  800  years,  whereas  Gideon  flou-  *'  "l"'  ''• 

rilhed  not  above  feventy  years  before  the  deftruiSion  cf 

Troy.       But    fuppofing  Sanchoniatho  to  have    really 

confulted  the  records  of  Gideon,  it  by  no  means  follows 

that  he  flourifhed  at  the  fame  period  with  that  judge  of 

Ifrael.     He    fpeaks    of   the    building    of  Tyre  as  an 

ancient  thinr,  while  our  beft  chronoloeers  f  place  it  in  4.  <;,,i;„, 
,.  r^'i  Til  -.  T  ^caiigcr. 

the  time  of  Gideon.  Indeed,  were  wc  certain  that  any 
writings  had  been  left  by  that  holy  man,  we  fhould  be 
obliged  to  conclude,  that  a  large  tradt  of  time  had  in- 
tervened between  the  death  of  their  author  and  tlieir 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Sanchoni.itlio;  for,  furely,  tiiey 
could  not,  in  a  Ihort  period,  have  been  lo  completely 
corrupted  as  to  give  any  countenance  to  his  impious 
abfurdities.  His  atheiftic  cofiiiogony  he  does  not  in- 
deed pretend  to  have  got  from  the  annals  of  the  f  rielt 
of  Jao,  but  from  records  «hich  were  depolited  in  his 
own  town  of  Berylus  by  Thoth  a  Pheiiician  philofo- 
pher,  who  was  afterwards  made  king  of  Egypt.  But 
furely  the  annals  of  Gideon,  if  written  by  himfeil, 
and  preferved  pure  to  the  days  of  Sanchoniallio,  muit 
have  contained  fo  many  truths  of  the  Mofaic  religion, 
as  mull  have  prevented  any  manoffenfe  from  adopting 
fo  impofllble  a  theory  as  Thotli's,  though  finiHicined  by 
the  greatcft  name  of  profane  antiquity.  Stillingdee: 
indeed  thinks  it  moll  probable  that  Sanchoniatho  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  moll  remarkable  palfages  of 
the  life  of  Jerub-baal  I'lom  annals  v.'ritten  by  a  Pheniciau 
pen.  He  obferves,  tliat  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Gideon,  the  Ifraclites  with  their  niual  pronenel^  to 
idolatry,  v.'0:fii:pped  Baal  lerilh,  or  the  idol  of  B-.rytn--, 
4  M  2  lite 
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the  town  in  \vh;ch  Sanchon'iatho  lived;  and  from  this  He  publillied  a  volume  in  i2mo,  mmhi  jMoJan  Po- Sm&iCia. 

circumftir.ee    he   concludes  that  there  muft  have  been  /Hits,  taken  from  Machi.ivel,  Boigi.i,   and  other  choice       tion 

fL-c)  an  unercourfs  between  the  Hebrews  and  Berytians,  authors;   Famihar  Letters  to  Mr  North,  an  8vo  pam- 

that  in  procefs  of  time  the  latter  people  mi^ht  adume  phlct ;  and  three  of  his  fermons  were  printed  together  ^ 

to'llieml'tlves  the  Jcrub-baal   of  the  former,  and  hand  alter  his  death, 

down  his  aaions  to  poftcrity  as  thole  of  a  priell  in-        SANCTJF ICATION,    the  afl    of    fanaifying,  or 

Head  of  a  great  commander.     All  this  may  be  true;  rendeung  a  thing  hcly.     The  retormed  divines  define 

butif  fo,  it  amounts  to  a  demonllration  that  the  anti-  fanilification  to  he   an  ad  ot   God's    grace,  by  which 

quity  of  Sanchoniatho  is  not  fo  high  by  many  ages  as  a    perfon's    defires    and    affeaions  are  alienated  from 

that  which  is  claimed  for  him  by  Philo  and  Porphyry,  the  world;  and  by   which   he   is    made  to  die  to  lin, 

thoun-hhemav  Hill  be  more  ancient,  as  we  think  Vof-  and  to  live  to  rigliteouihefs;    or,   in   other  words,  to 

fius  has  proved  him  to  be*,  than  any  other  profane  feel  an  abhorrence  ot   all  vice,  and  a   love  of  religion 

■  hillorian  whofe  writings  have  come  down  to  us  either  and  virtue. 
entire  or  in  franments.  SANCTION,  the  authority  given  to  a  judicial  aft. 

But  granting  the  authenticity  of  Sanchoniatho's  hif-  by  which  it  becomes  legal  and  authentic, 
torv,  vi-hat,  it  may  be  afked,  is  the  value  of  his  frag-        SANCTORIUS,    a    moll    ingenious    and  learned 

me'nts,  that  we   ihould  be  at   any  trouble  to  afcertain  phyfician,  was  a  profeffor  in  the  univerlity  of  Padua,  in 

whether  they  be  genuine  remains  of  high  antiquity,  or  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  He  contrived  a  kind 

the  forgeries   of  a  modern  impoftor?  We  anfwer  with  of  ftatical  chair,  by   means  of  which,  after  ellimaling 

the  illuftrious  Stillingfieet,  that  though  thofe  Iragments  the  aliments  received,  and  the  fenfible  difcharges,  he 

contain  fuch  abfurditiesasitwould  be  adifgracetorea-  was  enabled  to  determine    with    great    exaflnefs    the 

fon  to  fuppofe  credible;  though  the  whole  cofmogony  quantity  of  infenfible  perfpiration,    as    well    as    what 

is  the  grofleft  fmk  of  atheifm;  and  though  many  perfons  kind  of  viftuals  and  drink  increafed  or  diminiflied  it. 

make  a  fi"ure  in  the  hillory,  whofe  very  e.\iftence  may  On    thefe    experiments    he    erefted  a  curious   fyftem, 

well  be  doubted;  yet  we,   who   have  in  our  hands  the  which  he  publilhed  under  the  title  of  De  7>udicina Jla- 

light  of  divine  revelation,  may  in  this  dungeon  difcover  tica  ;  of  which  we  have  an  English  tranflation  by  Dr 

many  exxellent  relics  of  ancient  tradition,  which  throw  Quincy.      Sandlorius  publiflied  leveral  other  treatifes, 

no  feeble  light  upon  many  paflages  of  holy  fcripture,  as  wliich  lliewed  great  abilities  and  learning. 
they  give  us  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  that  idolatry         SANCTUARY,  among  the  Jews,  alfo  called  Sane- 

which  was  fo  long  the  opprobrium  of  human  nature,  turn  fanflorum,  or  Holy  of  holies,    was  the  holieft  and 

They  furnifli  too  a  complete  confutation  of    the  extra-  mod  retired  part  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  in  which 

vagant  chronology  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  preferved,  and  into  which 

and  ihew,  if  they  be  genuine,  that  the  world  is  indeed  none  but  the  high-priell  was  allowed  to  enter,  and  that 

not  older  thau  it  is  faid  to  be  by  Mofes-.     We  (hall  con-  only  once  a-year,  to  intercede  for  the  people, 
conclude  the  article  by  earneflly  recommending  to  our         Some    diliinguiOi    the    fanfluary  from  the  fanftum 

readers  an  attentive  perufal  of  Cumberland's  Sanchonia-  fandtornm,    and  maintain  that  the  whole  temple  was 

5-^0.  called  the  fanSuary. 

SANCROFT  (William),  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,        To  try  and  examine  any  thing  by  the  weight  of  the 

was  born   at   Frefingfield    in    Suffolk    in    1616;    and  fanfluary,  is  to  examine  it  by  ajuft  and  equal  fcale; 

admitted  into  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  in  1633.  becaufe,    among  the  Jews,    it  was  the  cullom  of  the 

In  1642  he  was  eleded  a   fellow;  and,  for  refufmg  to  priefts  to  keep  llone  weights,  to  ferve  as  ft.indards  for 

take  the  covenant,  was  ejefted  from  his  fellowfliip.     In  regulating  all  weiglits  by,  though  thcfe  were  not  at  all 

1660  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  univerfuy  preachers;  different  from  the  royal  or  profane  weights, 
and  in   1663  was  nominated  to  the  deanry  of  York.         Sanctuary,  in  the   Romiih  church,  is  alfo  ufed  for 

In   1664  he  was  inftalled  dean  cf  St  Paul's.     In  this  that  part  of  the  church  in  which  the  altar  is  placed, 

flation  hefel  himfelf  with  unwearied  diligence  to  repair  encompalfed  with  a  rail  or  balluftrade. 
the  catliedral,  till  the  fire  of  London  in  1666  employed         Sanctuarv,    in    ancient    cuftoms,    the    fame  with 

his  thoughts  on  the  more  noble  undertaking  of  rebuild-  Asylum. 

ing  it,  toward  which  he  gave  1400I.  He  alfo  rebuilt  SAND,  in  natural  hillory,  a  genus  of  foffils,  tlie 
the  deanry,  and  improved  the  revenue  of  it.  In  i668  charafters  of  which  are,  that  they  are  found  in  minute 
he  was  admitted  archdeac(  n  of  Canterbury,  on  the  king's  concretions;  forming  together  a  kind  of  powder,  the 
prefenlation.  In  1677,  being  now  prolocutor  of  the  genuine  particles  ot  which  are  all  of  a  tendency  to  one  de- 
convocation,  he  was  unexpeftedly  advanced  to  the  arch-  terminate  ihape,  and  appear  rcguHr  though  more  or  lefs 
bilhopric  of  Canterliury.  In  1678  he  was  committed  complete  concretions;  not  to  be  diilolved  or  difunited  by 
to  the  tower,  with  fix  other  bilhops,  for  prefenting  a  water,  or  formed  into  a  coherent  mafs  by  means  of  it, 
petition  to  the  king  againCt  reading  the  declaration  of  but  retaining  their  liguie  in  it;  tranfpaient,  vitrifiable 
indulgence.  Upon  king  Jimes  Il.'s  v.ithdr.iwing  him-  by  extreme  heat,  and  not  diflbluble  in  nor  elFervefcing 
felf,  he  concurred  with  the  lords  rn  a  declaration  to  the  with  acids.  Sands  are  fubjeifl  to  be  vjriouily  blended, 
prince  of  Orange  for  a  free  parliament,  and  due  indul-  both  with  homogene  and  heterogene  fubllances,  as  that 
gence  to  the  Proteflant  difl(:ntcrs.  But  when  that  prince  of  talks,  &c.  and  hence,  a«  well  as  from  their  various 
and  his  confrt  were  declared  king  and  q'leen,  his  grace  coiuuis,  are  fubJivided  into,  i.  AAliite  fands,  v.-hethcr 
rcfufing  to  take  the  oaths  to  their  majellies,  he  was  pure  or  mixed  with  oth'.r  arenaceous  or  heterogeneous 
fufpendcd  and  deprived-  He  lived  in  a  very  private  jiirticles;  of  all  which  there  are  fcveral  fpecies,  difftjr- 
manner,  till  he  died  in  1693.  His  learning,  integrity,  ing  no  lefs  in  tho  finenefs  of  their  particles  than  in  the 
kiid  piety,  mads  him  an  esalted  ornament  to  the  church,  differeat  degrees  of  colour,  from  a  bright  and  fhining 

white. 
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Sand.  white,  to  a  brownifli,  ycUowilh,  r;recnilli,  &c.  vlitc. 
— '■^'"^^  2.  The  red  and  rcddiih  fands,  both  pur;  and  impure. 
3.  The  yellow  fands,  whether  pure  or  mixed,  are  alio 
very  numerous.  4.  The  brown  finds,  diftinpuinied  in 
the  fame  manner.  5.  Tlie  black  fand*,  whereof  there 
are  only  two  fpecies,  vi/.  a  fine  Ihining  grcyilh-black 
fanJ,  and  another  of  a  iinefhining  reddilli-black  colour. 
6.  The  green  kind  ;  of  which  there  is  only  one  known 
fpecies,  viz.  a  coarfe  variegated  dufky  green  fand,  com- 
mon in  Virginia. 

Sand  is  of  great  ufe  in  the  glafs-manufaiSlure  ;  a 
•white  kind  of  fand  being  employed  for  making  of  the 
white  glafs,  and  a  coarfe  greenlfli-looking  fand  for  the 
green  glafs. 

In  agriculture,  itfeems  to  be  the  ofilce  of  fand  to 
make  uniftuous  earths  fertile,  and  fit  to  fupport  vegeta- 
bles, &c.  For  earth  alone,  we  find,  is  liable  to  coalefce, 
and  gather  into  a  hard  coherent  mafs,  as  appears  in  clay ; 
and  being  thus  embodied,  and  as  it  were  glued  together, 
is  no  way  difpofed  to  nourifh  vegetables.  But  if  fuch 
earth  be  mixed  with  fand,  its  pores  are  thereby  kept 
open,  and  the  earth  itfelf  loofe,  fo  as  thus  to  give  room 
for  the  juices  to  afcend,  and  for  plants  to  be  nourifhed 
thereby.  A  vegetable  planted  only  in  fand,  or  in  a  fat 
glebe,  or  in  earth,  receives  little  growth  or  increafe ; 
but  a  mixture  of  both  renders  the  mafs  fertile.  In  ef- 
fect, earth  is  infomc  meafure  made  organical  by  means 
of  fand  ;  pores  and  fpaces,  fomclhing  analogous  to  vef- 
fels,  being  thereby  maintained,  by  wliich  the  juices  may 
be  conveyed,  prepared,  digefted,  circulated,  and  at 
length  difchargcd.  Common  fand  is,  therefore,  a  very 
good  addition,  by  way  of  manure,  to  all  forts  of  clay- 
lands  ;  it  warnu  them,  and  makes  them  more  open  and 
loofe. 

SAND-Biigs,  in  the  art  of  war.    See  S/kks  of  Earth. 

SjtsD-Eel,  in  ichthyology.     See  AMMoDiTts. 

SAND-Floodi,  a  name  given  to  the  flowing  of  find  fo 
common  in  the  deferts  of  Arabia.  Mr  Bruce  gives  the 
following  accurate  defcription  of  fome  that  he  lav/  in 
travelling  thi  C'Ugh  that  long  and  dreary  defert.  "  At  one 
o'clock  (fays  he)  we  alighted  among  fome  acacia-trecs 
at  Waadi  el  Halboub,  having  gone  twenty-one  miles. 
We  were  here  at  onte  furprifed  and  terrified  by  a  fight 
furcly  one  of  the  moll  magnificent  in  the  world.  In 
that  va:t  cxpanfc  of  dcfcrt  from  weft  and  to  north-weft 
of  us,  we  faw  a  number  of  prodigious  pillars  of  fand  at 
different  diftances,  at  times  moving  with  great  celerity, 
at  others  ftalking  on  with  a  majeftic  (lownefs  :  at  in- 
tervals we  thought  they  were  coming  in  a  few  minutes 
to  overwhelm  us  ;  and  fmall  quantities  of  fand  did  ac- 
tually moie  than  rnce  reach  us.  Again  they  would 
retreat  fo  as  to  be  almoft  out  of  fight,  their  tops  reach- 
ing to  the  very  clouds.  There  the  tops  often  leparated 
from  the  bodies ;  and  thefe,  once  disjoined,  difpcrfcd 
in  the  air,  and  did  not  appear  more.  Sometimes  they 
were  broken  near  the  middle,  as  it  llruck  with  a  large 
cannon  fli  t.  About  noon  they  began  to  advance  with 
confiderabk  fwit'tnefs  upon  us,  the  wind  being  vciy 
flrong  at  north.  Eleven  of  them  ranged  along  fide  of 
us  about  llie  diftance  of  tlir;e  miles.  The  greatcft  dia- 
meter of  the  largeft  appeared  to  rne  at  lh.it  diftance  as 
if  it  would  meafure  ten  feet.  They  retired  fro.ti  us 
with  a  wind  at  fouthcall,  leaving  an  imprefllou  upon 
my  mind  to  which  I  can  give  no  name,  though  furely 
one  ingredient  in  it  was  fear,  with  a  ccolidcrable  deal 


of  wonder  and  aftonirtimeut.  It  was  in  vain  to  think  Ssrd. 
of  flying,  the  fwifteft  horfe  or  fadeft  failing  fliip  could  w->r--w 
be  of  no  ufe  to  carry  us  out  of  this  danger  ;  and  the 
full  pcrfuafion  of  this  livetted  me  as  if  to  thefpot  where 
I  flood,  and  let  the  camels  gain  on  me  fo  much  in  my 
ftate  of  lamenefs,  that  it  v.as  with  fome  difficulty  I  could 
overtake  them. 

"  The  fame  appearance  of  moving  pillars  of  fand  pre- 
fentcd  thenifelves  to  us  this  day  in  form  and  difpofition 
like  thofe  wc  had  feen  at  Waadi  Halboub,  only  they 
fccmed  to  be  more  in  number  and  lefs  in  fi/.e.  They 
came  feveral  times  in  a  direiflion  clofe  upon  us,  that  is, 
I  believe,  witliin  lefs  than  two  miles.  They  began  im- 
mediately after  fun-rife,  like  a  thick  wood,  and  almoft 
d.irkened  the  fun  :  his  rays  (hining  through  them  fcr 
near  an  hour,  gave  them  an  appearance  of  pillars  of  fire. 
Our  people  now  became  defperate  ;  the  Greeks  fhrieked 
out,  and  faid  it  was  the  day  of  judgment.  Ifmael  pro- 
nounced  it  to  be  hell,  and  the  Tucorories,  that  tl-.c 
woild  was  on  fire.  I  alked  Idris  if  ever  he  had  before 
feen  fuch  a  fight  ?  He  faid  he  had  often  feen  them  as 
terrible,  though  never  worfe  ;  but  what  he  feared  mod 
was  that  extreme  rednefs  in  the  air,  which  was  a  furc 
prefagc  of  the  coming  of  the  fimoon."  See  Simoon. 

The  flowing  of  fand,  though  far  from  being  fo  tre- 
mendous and  liurtful  as  in  Arabia,  is  of  very  bad  ccnfe- 
quences  in  Britain,  as  many  valuable  pieces  of  land 
liave  thus  been  entirely  loft  5  of  which  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing inftances  from  Mr  Pennant,  together  with  a  pro- 
bable means  of  preventing  them  in  future.  "  I  have  more 
than  once  (fays  he),  on  tlie  eaftern  coafts  of  Scotland, 
obferved  the  calamitous  llate  of  feveral  eitenfivc  trails, 
formerly  in  a  moft  ilourifliing  condition,  at  prefent 
covered  with  fands,  unftalile  as  thofe  of  the  deferts  of 
Arabia.  The  parifh  of  Turvie,  in  the  county  of 
Aberdeen,  is  now  reduced  to  two  farms,  and  above 
L.  500  a-year  loft  to  the  Errol  family,  as  appears  by  tire 
oath  of  tlie  faflor  in  1600,  made  before  the  court  of 
feffion  to  afcertain  the  minifter's  fal  iry.  Not  a  veftige 
is  to  be  feen  of  any  buildings,  unlefs  a  fragment  of  the 
church. 

"  The  eflatc  of  Coubin,  near  Forres,  is  another  me- 
lancholy inftance.  This  traft  was  once  worth  L.  300 
a-ycar,  at  this  time  overwhelmed  w!th  fand.  This 
ftrange  inundation  was  ftill  in  motion  in  1769,  chiefly 
when  a  ftrong  wind  prevailed.  Its  motion  is  fo  rapid, 
that  I  have  been  affured,  that  anappletrec  has  been  fo 
covered  with  it  in  one  feafon,  that  only  the  very  fummit 
appeared.  This  diftrcfs  was  brought  on  about  niiicty 
years  ago,  and  was  occafioned  by  the  cutting  down  fome 
trees,  and  pulling  up  the  bent  or  ftar  which  grew  on  tic 
fand-liills  i  which  at  laft  gave  rife  to  the  a.51  of  1 5  George 
II.  c.  33.  to  prohibit  tlje  deftruLlion  of  this  ufeiul 
plant. 

"  I  beg  leave  to  fuggeft  to  the  public  a  poffible  meani 
of  putting  a  ftop  to  thefe  deftrucftive  ravages.  Provi- 
dence hath  kindly  formed  this  plant  to  grow  only  in  pure 
fand.  Mankind  was  left  to  make,  in  aiter-timcs,  an  ap- 
plication of  it  fuitaWe  to  their  wants.  The  fanJ-hills,  on 
a  portion  of  theFlintfhitc  fliores,  in  the  parifh  of  Llinafa, 
arc  covered  with  it  naturally,  and  kept  firm  in  their  pi  ict. 
The  Dutch  perhaps  owe  the  e.'iiftence  of  part  at  Ica'l  of 
their  country  to  the  fowing  of  it  on  the  viohilefulum,  their 
fand-banks. 

•'  My  humane  and  amiable  friend,  the  late  Bcnj  -.niiu 

S:illingfl;et, 
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StiUinpfleet,  Efq  ;  icccommenJed  the  lowing  of  this    by  tlie  nail.       They  effervefce   with    aquafortis,    nnd     Suidal, 
pUnt  "oil   the  landy  wilds  of  Norfolk,  that  its  matted     tliere  is  alfo  a  fmall  mixture  of  minute  particles  of  talk  &3»Jaracli^, 
roots  might   prevent  the  deluges   of  fand  which  that    or  mica. 


country  e.xperiences.  It  has  been  already  rem.arked, 
that  wherefoever  this  plant  grows  the  falutary  eifefts 
are  Don  obferved  to  follow.  A  fuigle  plant  will  fix 
the  fand,  and  gather  it  into  a  hillock ;  thefe  hillocks, 
by  the  increafe  of  vegetalion,  are  formed  into  larger,  till 
by  degrees  a  barrier  is  made  often  againll  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  fea  ;  and   might  as  often  prove  preventa- 


Sand-ftones  are  of  great  ufe  in  buildings  which  arc 
required  to  refill  air,  water,  and  fire.  Some  of  them 
are  foft  in  the  quarry,  but  become  hard  when  expofed 
to  the  air.  The  loote  ones  are  moll  ufeful,  but  the 
folid  and  hard  ones  crack  in  the  fire,  and  take  a  polilh 
when  ufed  as  grindftones.  Stones  of  this  kind  ought 
therefore  to  be  nicely  examined  belore   they  are  em- 


tive  of  the  calamity  in  quellion.  I  cannot,  therefore,  ployed  for  the  ufual  purpofes.  Our  author  obferves 
but  recommend  the  trial  to  the  inhabitants  of  many  that  the  working  malons,  or  ftone-cutters,  ought  to 
parts  of  North  Britain.  The  plant  grows  in  moll  wear  a  piece  ot  frize  or  baize  before  their  mouths,  to 
places  near  the  fea,  and  is  known  to  the  Highlanders  by  preferve  themfelves  from  a  confumption  wliich  their 
the  name  of  murah ;  to  the  Englilh  by  that  of  Lent-  bufinefs  is  otherwife  apt  to  bring  on.  Limellone, 
par,  tnat-"rafs,  or  imrran.  Linnsus  calls  it  arundo  however,  is  not  obferved  to  have  this  effefl. 
arenaria.  ^  The  Dutch  call  it  helm.  This  plant  hath  To  the  liil  of  fand-ftones  Fabroni  adds  grilftonc,  of 
ftiffand  fharp-pointed  leaves,  growing  hke  a rulh,  afoot  greater  or  lefs  hardnefs;  molUy  of  a  grey,  and  Ibme- 
and  a  half  long  :  the  roots  both  creep  and  penetrate  times  of  a  yellowilli  colour,  compofed  of  a  lillceous  and 
deeply  into  their  fandy  beds:  the  ftalk  bears  an  ear  micaceous  land,  but  rarely  of  a  fparry  kind,  with  greater 
five  or  fix  inches  long,  not  unlike  rye  ;  the  feeds  are  or  lelfcr  particles  clofely  connected  wi(h  an  argillaceous 
fmall,  brown,  and  roundilh.  By  good  fortune,  as  old  cement.  It  ftrikes  fire  with  fleel,  vitrifies  in  a  llrong 
Gerard  obferves,  no  cattle  will  eat  or  touch  this  vege-  fire,  and  is  generally  indilfoluble  in  acids.  It  is  ufed 
table,  allotted  for  other  purpofes,  fubfervieiit  to  the  ufe  for  mill-ftones,  whet-llones,  and  fometimes  lor  filtering 
of  mankind."  Hones,  as  well  as  for  building. 

SAND-Piper,  in  ornithology.     See  Tringa.  SANDAL,  in  antiquity,  a  rich  kind  of  flipper  worn 

S^ND-Stone,  a  genus   of  Hones  belonging  to  the  order    on  the  feet  by  the  Greek   and  Roman  ladies,  made  ot 

of  faxa;  and  including  all    thofe  which  confift  of  fuch    gold,  filk,  or  other  precious  Huff;  confilling  of  a  folc, 

minute  particles  that  they  cannot  eafily  be  difcerned  by     with  an  hollow  at  one  extreme  to  embrace  the  ancle, 

the  eye.     The  fpecies  enumerated  by  Cronftedt  are,  but  leaving  the  upper  part  cf  the  foot  bare. 

I.  Thofe  cemented  by  a  clay,  of  which  there  are  two         Sandal,  Is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fiioe  or  flipper  worn  by 
varieties  ;  one  with  porcelain  clay,  the  other  with  com- 
mon clay.     The  former   is  met  with  in   Sweden  under 
the  ftratum  of  coal  in  a  coal-mine  in  the  province  of 
Shone,  and  is  very  hard  and  refradlory  in  the  fire,  the 


other  is  found  in  the  ifland  of  Gothland. 

2.  With  lime,  refembling  mortar  made  with  coarfe 


the  pope  and  other  Romifli  prelates  when  they  cifficiate 
It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fort  of  flipper  worn  by  feveral 
congregations  of  reformed  monks.  This  laft  confills 
of  no  more  than  a  mere  leathern  fole,  failened  with 
latches  or  buckles,  all  the  rell  of  the  foot  being  left 
bare.  The  capuchins  wear  fandals;  the  reco!le<fts, 
clogs;  the  former  are  of  leather,  and  the  latter  ot 
wood. 

SAND.iL-lVood.     See  Saunders. 

SANDARACH,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  very  beau- 
tiful native  foflil,  though  too  often  confounded  with 
the  common  faditious  red  arfenic,  and  with   die   red 


fand.  There  are  two  varieties,  one  confilling  of  tranl- 
parent  giey-coloured  grains  of  quartz  and  white  lime- 
llone, the  other  of  a  loofe  texture,  hardening  in  the  air; 
but  having  the  particles  too  tine  to  be  vilible.  The 
former  of  thefe  is  found  in  Sweden,  the  latter  in  France 
and  Livonia. 

3.  Sand-ltone  having  its  particles  bound  together  by  matter  formed  by  melting  the  common  yellow  orpiment. 
an  unknown  cement.  Of  this  there  are  four  varieties;  It  is  a  pure  fubllance,  of  a  very  even  and  regular 
1.  Loofe;  2.  Somewhat  hard;  3.  Compaft;  4.  Very  fl;ruflure,  is  throughout  of  that  colour  which  dyers 
hard;  all  of  them  found  in  different  parts  of  Sweden.      ttiimxi  orange  fcarLt,  and  is  confiderably  tranfparent 

4.  Cemented  by  luft  of  iron,  found  in  the  form  cf  even  in  the  thickell  pieces.  But  though,  with  refpect 
loofe  (loues  in  feveral  places.  to  colour,  it  has   the   advantage  of  cinnabar  while  in 

Cronftedt  informs  us  that  the  greateft  part  of  fand-  the  mafs,  it  is  vaftly  inferior  to  it  when  both  are  re- 
ftoiies  coulill  of  quart/,  and  mica,  being  thofe  fubllances  duced  to  powder.  It  is  moderately  hard,  and  remark- 
which  moll  readily  admit  of  granulation  without  being    ably  heavy;    and,  wlien  expofed  to  a  moderate  he.it, 

melts  and  flows  like  oil:  if  fet  on  fire,  it  bnrns  very 
brifkly. 

It  is  found  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  in  the  copper 
and  filver  mines;  and  is  fold  to  the  painters,  who  find 
it  a  very  fine  and  valuable  red:  but  its  virtues  or  qua- 
lities  in  medicine  are  no  more  afcertained  at  this  time 
than  thofe  of  the  yellov.?  orpiment. 

Gutii-S.iXD/iRJcH,    is  a  dry  and  hard  refin,    ufiially 


reduced  to  powder.  Some  years  ago  the  Baron  de 
Dietrich  fliewed  a  fingular  variety  of  laud-Hone  at  Paris. 
It  confills  <.it  fmall  grains  of  hard  quartz  which  ftrike 
fire  with  Aeel  united  with  lume  micaceous  particles. 
It  is  flexible  and  elallic,  the  flexibility  depending  on  the 
micaceous  part  and  foltnels  oi'  the  gluten  with  which 
the  particlco  are  cemented.  This  elaltic  Hone  is  faid  to 
have  been  found  at  Brazil,  and  brought  to  GermaEy  by 

his  excellency  the  maiquis  de  Lavradio.  There  are  met  with  in  looi'e  granules,  of  the  bigiiefs  ot  a  pea,  a 
alfo  two  tables  of  white  marble,  kept  i:i  the  palace  of  horfe-bean,  or  larger;  of  ajjale  whitilh  yellow  colour, 
Borghefe  at  Rome,  which  have  the  fame  property,  tranl'parcnt,  and  of  a  refinous  fmell,  brittle,  veiy  inflam- 
But  the  fparry  particles  of  iheir  fubllance,  tlaiugh  mable,  ot  an  acrid  and  aromatic  tafle,  and  dilfuling  a 
tranfpatent,  are  rather  foft,  and  may  be  ealily  feparuied    very  pleafant  fmell  when  buining.     It  is  pioduced  from 
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Sandema-   a  fpecici  of  the  juniper;  (fee  Junmpervs).     It  flows  on. 
v'.zv.i.      \y   irom  thefe  trees   in  liot  countries  :   but  ihe   natives 
'"'"^  "-  promote  its  cif:harge  by  making  incifions  in  the  b;irk. 

LSanilarach  is  eiti;emed  good  in  diarrhoeas  and  in  ha:- 
TnorrhHgies. 

The  varnifh-makers  make  a  kind  of  varnilli  of  it,  by 
ddolving  it  in  oil  of  turpentine  or  linfeed,  or  in  fpirit  of 
vine. 

Poundfd Sandarach.     See  PouscE. 

SANDEMANIANS,  in  ecclefiallical  hi.lory,  a  mo- 
dern fc>ft  that  originated  in  Scotland  a!)out  the  year 
1728  ;  where  it  is  at  this  time  diilinguilhed  by  the  name 
of  GltiJJites,  afcer  its  f  iiiider  Mr  Joini  Glafs,  who  was  a 
minillcr  of  the  cft.ibhflied  church  in  tliat  kingdom  ;  but 
being  charged  with  a  dcfign  of  fubverting  the  national 
covenant,  and  fipping  the  foundation  of  all  nati  nal 
Cilabliilimfnts  by  tl:e  Liik  judicatory,  was  expelled  by 
the  fynod  from  the  church  of  Scotl.ind.  His  fcntiments 
are  fully  explained  in  a  trail  publifhed  at  that  time, 
intitled,  "  The  Teltimony  cf  the  King  (f  Martyrs," 
and  pvtfcrved  in  thefirft  volume  of  his  works.  In  cnn- 
f^'qucnce  of  Mr  Glals's  expiilfion,  his  adherents  formed 
themfslves  into  churc>.es,  conformable  in  their  ir.ftitu- 
tion  and  difcipline  to  what  they  apprehended  to  be  the 
flan  cf  the  tirll  chinches  recorded  in  the  New  Tefta- 
raent.  Soon  after  the  year  1755,  Mr  Robert  Smde- 
man,  an  elder  in  one  of  thele  churches  in  Scotland, 
publifhed  a  feries  of  letters  addrefled  to  Mr  Hervey,  oc- 
casioned by  his  Th.-ron  and  Afpafia  ;  in  which  he  endea- 
vours to  fliow,  ihit  his  notion  cf  faith  is  contradiiflory 
to  the  fcripture  accoui.t  of  it,  and  could  only  ferve  to 
l:ad  men,  profefl'.dly  holding  the  dxflrines  commonly 
call.-d  CalvliiiJIi:,  to  eflablilli  their  own  rightcoufnefs 
upon  their  friimes,  inward  feelings,  and  various  aifts  of 
faith.  In  thcfe  letters  Mr  SanJcman  attempts  to  prove, 
that  faith  is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a  (imple  alfent 
to  the  divine  teftimony  concerning  Jelus  Chrift,  record- 
ed in  tl-ie  New  Telia  men  t ;  :'.nd  he  maintains,  that  the 
word /all h,  ox  le'.icf,  is  conftar.tly  ufed  by  the  apoftles 
to  f;gnify  what  is  denoted  by  it  in  common  dilcourfe, 
\'vi.  a  periuafion  of  the  truth  ofany  f  ropofition,  and  that 
there  is  no  difference  bctv.-een  believing  any  ommon 
tellimony,  and  believing  the  apotlolic  teltimony,  except 
that  v/hich  refiltf  from  the  nature  of  the  teftimony  it- 
felf.  This  led  the  way  to  a  contioverly,  among  thofe 
who  were  called  Calvinijii,  concerning  the  naure  of 
jallifying  faiJj  ;  and  thole  who  adopted  Ivir  Sjndeman's 
notion  01  it,  and  who  took  the  dinomination  of  Stnde- 
Mj;,'//i«i,  formed  thcmfclves  int.)  cnurch  (jrdcr,  in  Itiiil 
Jellov, Ihip  with  the  churches  in  Scotland,  but  holding 
r.o  kind  <<i  communion  wi:h  other  churches.  Tlie 
clsief  opini'm>  and  practices  in  which  this  feifl  difters 
from  other  ChrUlians,  are,  their  weekly  adminiftration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  their  lovc-fealh,  of  wh'ch  cvc:y 
member  is  n')t  only  allowed  but  required  to  pirtake, 
and  which  confill  of  their  dininj;  iog«li;r  at  each  other's 
houfes  in  the  inl.-rval  between  ih;  morning  and  aftcr- 
r.oon  fervice  ;  their  kifs  cf  charity  uled  on  tiiis  occa- 
fion,  at  the  adniilTion  of  anew  member,  and  at  other 
times,  when  they  deem  it  10  be  neccli'ary  or  proper; 
llieir  weekly  collci5lion  before  the  Lord's  Supper,  for 
the  fupport  of  the  poor,  and  defraying  ctlicr  expences  ; 
niuiuil  exhortation  ;  abftinence  from  blood  and  things 
ftrangled;  wa thing  each  other's  feet,  the  precept  con- 
lerning  which,  as  well  as  other  prtccpts,  ihty   uad:r- 


ftand  literally  ;  community  of  goods,  fo  far  as  that  every  SjinJcrs, 
one  is  to  confider  all  that  he  has  in  his  pofTefficn  and  il 
pov.-er  as  liable  to  the  calls  cf  the  poor  and  church  ;  ,.^^1!^!^ 
and  the  unlawfulnefs  of  laying  up  treafures  on  eaith, 
by  fetting  them  apart  for  any  di;Iant,  future,  and  un- 
certain ufe.  They  allow  of  public  and  private  diver- 
fions,  fo  far  as  they  are  not  connefted  with  circum- 
ftances  really  finful  ;  but  apprehending  a  lot  to  be  fa- 
cred,  difapprove  oi  playing  at  cards  dice,  &c.  They 
maintain  a  pluiality  of  elder?,  pallors,  rr  bifhops,  in 
each  church  ;  and  the  neceility  oi  the  prcfence  of  two 
elders  in  every  afl  cf  dikipline,  and  at  the  adminiftra- 
tion of  the  L'tJ's  Sui>pcr.  In  the  choice  of  thefe  el- 
ders, want  of  learning,  and  engag-;ments  in  trade,  &c. 
are  no  fufficient  objection  ;  but  fecond  marriages  dif- 
qualify  lor  the  ofiice  ;  and  liiey  are  ordained  by  prayer 
and  fafling,  impofition  of  hands,  and  giving  the  right 
liand  of  feilovvfhip.  In  their  diicipline  they  are  ftrifl 
andfeverej  and  think  themfelves  obliged  to  feparate 
irom  the  communion  and  worftiip  cf  all  fuch  religious 
fccieties  as  appear  to  them  rot  to  profefs  the  fimple 
truth  for  their  only  ground  of  hope,  and  wlio  do  not 
walk  in  obedience  to  it.  We  (hall  only  add,  that  in 
every  church  tranfadion,  they  efleem  unanimity  to  be 
abfolutely  neccffary.  IVom  this  abdradl  of  the  account 
which  they  have  publilhed  of  their  tenets  and  pra.'iiices, 
it  does  not  feem  to  be  probable  that  their  number  Ihould 
be  very  confiderable. 

SANDERS.     See  Saunders. 

SANDIVER,  a  whitilh  fait,  continually  caft  up  from 
the  me!al,  as  it  is  called,  whereof  glafs  is  made;  and, 
fwimmingon  its  furface,  is  fkimmed  off. 

Sandiver  is  alfo  plentifully  thrown  out  in  the  eiup- 
tions  of  volcanoes ;  fome  is  cf  a  fine  white,  and  others 
tinged  bluifh  or  yellowilh. 

Sandiver  is  faid  to  be  detergent,  and  good  for  foul- 
nefles  of  the  (kin.     It  is  alfo  ufed  by  guilders  of  iron. 

SANDIX,  a  kind  of  m-nium,  or  red-lead,  made  of 
cerufe,  but  much  inferior  to  the  true  minium. 

SANDOMJR,  a  city,  tlie  capital  of  a  palatinate  of 
the  fame  name,  in  Little  Poland,  on  the  Viftula.  The 
Swedes  blew  up  the  callle  in  1656  ;  and  here  in  1659, 
was  a  dreadful  battle  between  the  Tartars  and  Ruffians. 
It  is  84  miles  fouih-eaft  of  Cracow,  Lat.  49.  26. 
Long.  20.   10. 

SANDORICUM,  in  botany:  A  genus  cf  the  mo- 
nngynra  order,  belonging  to  the  docandrii  clafs  of 
pl.ints  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
23d  order,  Trlhillata:.  The  calyx  isquinquedentate  ;  the 
petals  five,  and  linear-fliapcd  :  tlie  ncfljrium  has  ten 
dentx,  on  which  tjic  anthetae  grow;  the  fruit  is  a  drupa, 
and  five  in  number,  each  of  which  has  one  feed.  There  is 
only  one  fpecies,  wz.  tlie  indicum,  a  native  of  Africa  and 
the  Eall  Indies. 

SANDPU,  or  San  POO,  the  vulgar  name  of  one  of  the 
moll  mighty  rivers  in  the  world.  The  name  it  generally 
goes  by,  and  by  which  it  is  bell  known,  is  that  of  Bur- 
ravt^ootcr.  Of  this  moft  majeftic  body  of  v.-aters  we 
have  the  following  very  animated  account  in  Maurice  s 
Indian  Anl'i^utucs.  "  An  objefl  equally  novel  and 
grand  ntiw  claims  our  attention  ;  {^  novel,  as  not  to 
have  been  known  to  Europe;ins  in  the  real  extent  of  its 
magniScence  before  the  year  1765,  and  fo  awfully- 
grand,  tiiat  the  aftonilhed  geographer,  thinking  the 
language  of  prcfi  inadequate  to  convey  his  conception, 
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Sindru,   h.is  lud  recourfe  to  the  more  expreflive  and  energetic 
yin<lwlch.  languige  of  poetry  :  bat 

Scarce  the  Mufe  herfelf 

D.ires  ftretch  her  wing  o'er  this  enormous  mafs 
Ofralljing  waters  ;  to  whofc  dread  expanfe, 
Continuous  depth,  and  wond'rous  length  of  courfe, 
Our  floods  are  rills. 

"  This  ftupendous  objeft  is  the  Burrampooter,  a 
word  wh  ch  in  Shanfcric  fignifies  the  Jon  of  Brahma  ; 
lor  no  meaner  osigin  could  be  affigned  to  ib  wonderful 
a  progeny.  Thii  fupreme  monarch  of  Indian  rivers 
derives  its  fource  from  the  oppolite  fide  of  the  fame 
mount;<in  from  which  tlie  Ganges  fprings,  and  taking  a 
bold  fweep  towards  the  ealt,  in  a  line  direiflly  oppofite 
to  the  courfe  of  that  river,  waflies  the  vafl  country  of 
Tibet,  where,  by  way  of  dilliniflion,  it  is  denominated 
S.w/'oo,  or  the  river.  Winding  with  a  rapid  current 
through  Tibet,  and,  for  many  a  league,  amid  ft  dreary 
def.Tts  and  regions  remote  from  tlie  habitations  of  men, 
it  waters  the  borders  of  the  territory  of  Lalfa,  the  re- 
lidence  of  tlie  grand  Lama;  and  then  deviating  with  a 
cometary  irregularity,  from  aneaft  toafoutheaft  couxfe, 
the  mighty  lu^indcrer  approaches  within  200  milei  of  the 
wetlern  frontiers  of  the  vail  empire  of  China.  From 
this  point  its  more  direfb  path  to  the  ocean  lay  througli 
the  gulph  rf  Siam  ;  but  with  a  defultory  contfe  pecu- 
liar to  itfelf,  it  fuddenly  turns  to  the  well  through 
Aifam,  and  enters  Bengal  on  the  north-eall  quarter. 
Circling  round  the  weftern  point  of  the  Garrow  moun- 
tains, the  Burrampooter  now  taices  afouthern  direftionj 
and  for  60  miles  before  it  meets  the  Ganges,  its  filler 
in  point  of  origin,  but  not  its  rival  in  point  of  magni- 
tude, glides  majeftically  along  in  a  ftream  which  is  re- 
gularly from  four  to  five  miles  wide,  and  but  for  its 
frefhnefs,  Mr  Rennel  fays,  might  pafs  for  an  arm  of  the 
fea.  About  40  miles  from  the  ocean  thefe  mighty  rivers 
unite  their  dreams  ;  but  that  gentleman  is  of  opinion 
that  their  jundion  was  foimerly  higher  up,  and  that 
the  accumulation  of  two  fuch  valt  bodies  of  water, 
fccoped  out  the  amazing  bed  of  the  Megna  lake.  Their 
prefent  conflux  is  below  Luckipoor  ;  and  by  tliat  conflu- 
ence a  body  of  frelh  running  water  is  produced,  hardly 
equalled,  and  not  exceeded,  either  in  the  old  or  the  new 
hemifphere.  So  flupendous  is  that  body  of  water,  that 
it  has  formed  a  gulph  of  fuch  extent  as  to  contain  iflands 
iliat  lival  the  Ille  of  Wight  in  fize  and  fertility;  and  with 
inch  refilUefs  violence  does  it  rufh  into  the  ocean,  tliat 
in  the  rainy  feafon  the  fea  itfelf,  or  atleaft  its  furface,is 
perfeftly  frefli  for  many  leagues  out." 

SANDWICH,  a  town  of  Kent,  one  of  the  cinque 
ports,  and  which  has  the  title  of  an  earldom.  It  con- 
lifts  of.ibout  ijoohoufes,  moft  of  them  old,  and  built 
W'ith  wood,  though  there  are  a  few  new  ones  built  with 
brick  and  flints.  It  has  three  long  narrow  ftreets, 
paved,  and  thirty  crofs-ftreets  or  alleys,  with  about 
(5coo  inhabitants,  but  no  particular  manufa<51ory.  The 
town  is  walled  round,  and  alfo  fortified  wiiji  ditches 
and  ramparts;  but  the  walls  are  much  decayed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  harbour  being  fo  clioaked  up  with  fand  that 
:i  lliip  of  100  tons  burthen  cannot  get  in.  E.  Long.  i. 
10,  N.  Lar.  51.  2;. 

S,it!uiricu-ljlanc{s,  a  group  of  iflands  in  the  South 
ije.i,  lying  near  New  Ireland,  were  among  the  laft  dif- 
coverics  of  captain  Cook,  who  fo  named  them  in  ho- 
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nour  of  the  Eail  of  Sandwich,  under  whofe  adminiftra-  Sindwich. 
tion  thefe  difcoveries  were  made.  They  confill  of  '"■'''v-*^ 
eleven  iflands,  extending  in  latitude  from  iS.  54.  to  22. 
ij.  N.  and  in  longitude  irom  150.  54.  to  160.  24.  W, 
They  are  called  by  the  natives,  Owhyhle,  Mowee, 
Ranai,  Morotoi,  Tahoorowa,  Woahoo,  Atooi,  Net:- 
becheo-iV,  Orechoun,  Jlloroti/iiie,  and  Tahoora,  all  inha- 
bited except  the  two  lall.  An  account  of  the  mod 
remiirkable  of  v.'hich  wiU  be  found  in  their  alphabetical 
order,  in  their  proper  places  in  this  work.  The  climate 
of  thefe  iflands  ditiersvety  little  from  that  of  the  Weft 
Indies  in  the  fame  latitude,  though  perhaps  more  tem- 
perate ;  and  there  are  no  traces  of  thofe  violent  winds 
and  hurricanes,  which  render  the  (lormy  months  in  the 
Weft  Indies  fo  drcadlul.  There  is  aifo  more  rain  at 
the  Sandv.-ich  Ifles,  where  the  mountainous  parts  being 
generally  enveloped  in  a  cloud,  luccclFive  fiiowers  fall  in 
the  inland  parts,  with  fine  weather  and  a  clear  fky,  on 
the  fea  ihoie.  Hence  it  is,  that  few  of  thofe  incon- 
veniencies,  to  which  many  tropica)  countiiesare  fubjeifV, 
eitlier  from  heat  or  moillure,  are  experienced  here. 
The  winds,  in  the  winter  months,  are  generally  from 
eaftfouth-eall  to  north-eaft.  The  vegetable  produftions 
are  nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  other  iflands  in  this 
ocean  ;  but  the  taro  root  is  here  of  a  fuperior  quality. 
The  bread-fruit  trees  thrive  not  in  fuch  abundance  as  in 
the  rich  plains  of  Otaheite,  but  produce  double  the  quan- 
tity of  fruit.  The  fugar-canes  are  of  a  very  unufual  fize, 
fome  of  them  meafuring  eleven  inches  and  a  quarter  in 
circumference,  and  having  fourteen  feet  eatable.  There 
is  alfo  a  root  of  a  brown  colour,  fhaped  like  a  yam, 
and  from  fix  to  ten  pounds  in  weight,  the  juice  of  which 
is  very  fweet,  of  a  pleafant  tafte,  and  is  an  excellent 
fubftitutefor  fngar.  The  quadrupeds  are  confined  to 
the  three  ufual  forts,  hogs,  dogs,  and  rats.  The  fowls 
are  alfo  of  the  common  fort ;  and  the  birds  are  beauti- 
ful and  numsrous,  though  not  various.  Goats,  pigs, 
and  European  feeds,  were  left  by  captain  Cook  ;  but 
the  poffefllon  of  the  goats  foon  gave  rife  to  a  contell 
between  two  diftriifls,  in  which  the  breed  was  entirely 
deftroyed.  The  inhabitants  are  undoubtedly  of  the 
fame  race  that  polfeifes  the  iflands  fouth  of  the  equa- 
tor ;  and  in  their  perfcns,  language,  cullom?,  and  man- 
ners, approach  nearer  to  the  New  Zealanders  than  to 
their  lets  diftant  neighbours,  either  of  the  Society  or 
Friendly  Iflands.  They  are  in  general  about  the  mid- 
dle fize,  and  well  made;  they  walk  very  gracefully, 
run  nimbly,  and  are  capable  of  be.iring  very  great  fa- 
tigue. Many  of  both  fexes  have  fine  open  countenances, 
and  the  women  in  particular  have  good  eyes  and  teeth, 
with  a  fweetnefs  and  fenfibility  of  look,  that  render 
them  vei  y  engaging.  There  is  one  peculiarity,  cha- 
raderiaic  of  every  part  of  thefe  iflands,  that  even  in 
the  handfomeft  faces  there  is  a  fulnefs  of  the  n'  flril, 
without  any  flatnefs  or  fpr^ading  of  the  nofe.  They 
fuffer  their  beards  to  grow,  and  wear  their  hair  after 
various  fufliions.  The  drefs  of  both  men  and  women 
nearly  rei'ernble  thofe  of  New  Zealand,  and  both  fexes 
wear  necklaces  of  fmall  variegated  flieils.  Tattowing 
the  body  is  praClii'ed  by  every  colony  of  this  nation. 
The  hands  and  arms  of  the  women  are  alfo  very  neatly 
marked,  and  they  have  the  finguLir  cuftom  oi  tallowing 
the  tip  of  the  tongue.  Like  the  New  Zcidanders, 
they  have  adopted  the  method  of  living  togellicr  in  vil- 
lages,  containing   from  an   hunJred  to  two  hundred 
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SanJwIch.  houfes,  built  prcUy  clofely  together,  witliout  any  order, 
^*'''^'~*'  and  having  a  winding  path  between  tliem.  1'hey  are 
generally  flanked,  towards  the  fea,  with  detached  walls, 
which  are  meant  both  for  llielter  and  defence.  Thei'e 
walls  confift  of  loofe  Hones, and  the  inhabitants  are  very 
dexterous  in  fhifting  them  fuddenly  to  fucli  places  as 
the  direftion  of  the  attack  may  require.  In  the  fides  of 
the  hills,  or  furrounding  eminences,  they  have  alfo  little 
holes,  or  caves,  the  entrance  to  which  is  alfo  fccured 
by  a  fence  of  the  fame  kind.  Tlicy  ferve  for  places  of 
retreat  in  cafes  of  extremity,  and  may  be  defended  by 
a.  fingle  perfon  againll  fcveral  aifailants.  Their  houfes 
are  of  different  fizes,  fome  of  them  being  large  and  cc  m- 
modious,  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  long,  and  trdrn  twenty 
to  thirty  broad  ;  while  others  are  mere  hovels.  The 
food  of  the  lower  clafs  confifts  principally  of  fifli  and 
vegetables,  to  which  the  people  of  higher  rank  add  the 
flelh  of  dogs  and  hogs.  The  manner  of  fpending  their 
time  admits  of  little  variety.  They  rife  with  the  fun, 
and,  after  enjoying  the  cool  of  the  evening,  retire  to 
reft,  a  few  hours  after  fun-fet.  The  making  of  canoes, 
mats,  &c.  forms  the  Occupations  of  the  men;  the  wo- 
men are  employed  in  manufaiffuring  cloth,  and  the  fer- 
vants  are  principally  engaged  in  the  plantations  and  filh- 
ing.  Their  idle  hours  are  tilled  up  with  various  amufe- 
ments,  fuch  as  dancing,  boxing,  wreftling,  &c.  Their 
agriculture  and  navigation  bear  a  great  icfcmblance 
to  thofe  of  the  South-fea  iflands.  Their  plantations, 
which  are  fpread  over  the  whole  fea-coafl,  conlill  of  the 
taro,  or  eddy-root,  and  fweet  potatoes,  with  plants  of 
the  cloth-trees  fct  in  rows.  The  bottoms  of  their  ca- 
noes are  of  a  fingle  piece  of  wood,  hollowed  out  to  the 
thicknefs  of  an  inch,  and  brought  to  a  point  at  each 
end.  The  fides  confift  of  three  boards,  each  about  an 
inch  thick,  neatly  fitted  and  laftied  to  the  bottom  part. 
Some  of  their  double  canoes  meafurc  70  feet  in  length, 
three  and  a  half  in  depth,  and  twelve  in  breadth.  Tlieir 
cordage,  fifii-hooks,  and  filliing  tackle,  differ  but  little 
from  thofe  of  the  other  iflands.  Among  their  arts 
mull  not  be  forgotten  that  of  making  fait,  which  they 
have  in  great  abundance,  and  of  a  good  (luality.  Their 
inltruments  tf  war  are fpears, daggers,  clubs, and  flings; 
and  fordefenfive  armour  they  wearllrong  mats,  which 
are  not  eafily  penetrated  by  fuch  weapons  as  tlicirs.  As 
the  iflands  are  not  united  under  one  fovereign,  wars  are 
frequent  among  them,  which  no  doubt,  contribute 
greatly  to  reduce  the  number  of  inhabitants,  which, 
according  to  the  proportion  aftjgned  to  each  illand, 
does  not  exceed  400,000.  The  f.ime  fyfttm  of  fub- 
ordination  prevails  here  as  at  the  other  ifl.inds,  the  fame 
abfolute  authority  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs,  and  the 
fame  unrcfifting  fubmillion  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The 
government  is  likewife  monarchical  and  hereditary. 
At  Owhyhce  there  is  a  regular  fociety  of  pi  iefts  hving 
by  themielvt.s,  and  diftind  in  all  refpcffs  from  the  retl 
of  the  people.  Human  facrifices  are  here  frequent ; 
rot  only  at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  or  any  (ignal 
cnterprife,  but  the  death  of  every  cor.liderable  chief 
calls  for  a  repetition  of  thefe  horrid  rites.  Notvvith- 
ftanding  the  irreparable  lofs  in  the  death  of  captain 
Cook,  who  was  here  murdered  through  fudden  refent- 
ment  and  violence,  they  are  acknowledged  to  ba  of  the 
moft  mild  and  alTeiffionate  difpolition.  They  live  in 
tlie  utmoft  harmony  and  friendfhip  with  each  other; 
and  in  hofpitallty  to  flr.ingers  they  are  not  exceeded 
Vol.  XVI. 


even  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fiicrdly  Iflands.  Their 
natural  capacity  feems,  in  no  refpedt,  below  the  com- 
mon ftmdard  of  mankind  j  and  their  improvements  in 
agriculture,  and  the  perfeifiinn  of  their  manut'adures,  v, 
are  certainly  adequate  to  the  circurnftances  of  rhtir 
fituation,  and  the  natural  advantages  which  they  enjoy. 
SANDYS  {S'T  Edwin),  fecond  fon  of  Dr  Edwin 
Sandys  archbilliop  cf  York,  was  born  about  1561, 
and  educated  at  Oxford  under  Mr  Richard  Hooker, 
author  of  the  Eccleliaftical  Polity.  In  158 1  he  was 
collated  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Yoik.  He 
travelled  into  foreign  countries  ;  and,  upon  his  return, 
grew  famous  for  learning,  prudence,  and  vi:tue.  While 
he  was  at  Paris,  he  drew  up  a  traff,  publifhed  under 
the  title  o( Europa  Speculum.  In  1602,  he  refigned  his 
prebend  ;  and,  the  year  following,  was  knighted  by 
king  James  1.  who  employed  him  in  feveral  important 
affairs.  He  was  dexterous  in  any  great  employment, 
and  a  good  patriot.  However,  oppofing  the  court 
with  vigour  in  tlie  parliament  held  in  1621,  he,  with 
Mr  Seldon,  was  committed  to  cuftody  for  a  month. 
He  died  in  1629,  having  bequeathed  1500  1.  to  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford,  for  the  endowment  of  a  metaphy- 
iical  leifture. 

Sandys  (George),  brother  of  the  foregoing  Sir  Ed- 
win, and  youngefl  fon  of  archbifhop  Sandys,  was  bom 
in  1577.  He  was  a  moft  accomplifhed  gentleman  ; 
travelled  over  feveral  parts  of  Europe  and  the  Eaft  ; 
and  publillied  a  relation  ofhis  journey  in  folio,  in  1615. 
He  made  an  elegant  tranflation  of  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phofes  ;  and  compofed  fome  poetical  pieces  ofhis  own, 
that  were  greatly  admired  in  the  times  of  their  being 
written.  He  alfo  paraphrafed  the  Pfalms  ;  .and  has  lelt 
behind  him  a  Tranilation,  with  Notes,  of  one  Sacred 
Drama  written  originally  by  Grotius,  under  the  title  of 
Chrijlus  Pat'iem  ;  on  which,  and  Adamus  Exul,  and 
Mafenius,  is  founded  Lauder's  impudent  charge  of 
plagiarifm  againft  the  immortal  Milton.  Our  author 
became  one  of  the  privy  chamber  to  Charles  I.  and  died 
in  1643. 

SAN  Fernando,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Golfo 
Dolce,  in  15  degrees  18  minutes  north  latitude,  has 
lately  been  fortified  by  the  Spaniards,  with  an  in- 
tent to  curb  the  Mufquito-men,  logwood-cutlers,  and 
bay-men.  It  is  a  very  good  harbour,  with  {'*(<:  anchor- 
age from  the  north  and  call  winds,  in  eight  fathoms 
water. 

SANGUIFICATION,  in  the  animal  oeconomy,  the 
converfion  of  the  chyle  into  true  blood.     See  Blood. 

SANGUINARIA,  blood-wort»  in  botany  :  A 
genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyan- 
dria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  metliod  ranking 
under  the  27th  order,  Rhoexd,t.  The  corcUa  is  odfope- 
talous  ;  the  calyx  diphyllous  ;  the  fili([ua  ovate  and  uni- 
locular. There  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  canadcnfis, 
a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  America,  where  ii; 
grows  plentifully  in  the  woods ;  and  in  the  ipring,  be- 
fore the  leaves  of  the  trees  come  out,  the  furface  of 
the  ground  is  in  many  places  covered  with  th:  flowers, 
which  have  fome  refemblance  to  the  wood  anemone;  but 
they  have  fhort  naked  pedicles,  each  fupporting  one 
flower  at  top.  Some  of  thefe  flowers  will  have  10  or 
12  petals,  lb  that  they  appear  to  have  a  double  range 
of  leaves,  whic.'i  has  occalioned  their  being  termed 
double  Jlowers ;  but  this  is  only  accidsntal,  t'-.e  f.ime 
4  N  jcot 
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Sangui-    roots  in  different  years  producing  different  flowers. —  of  each  tribe;  and  Mofes,  as  prefident,  made  up  the  Sanhsdrim, 

foiba,      I'hc   plant  Ciin  Usm  the  open  air  in  this  country,  but  number  73.     To  prove  the  uninterrupted   fucceffion  of  *'^'^'''"*^ 

Sanhedrim.  f],^„ij   jje  placed  in  a  looic  foil  and  Ihcltcred  fituation,  the  judges  of  the  fanhedrim,    there  is   nothing  unat- 

^"^  ^"^  not  too  much  expol'td  to  the  fun.     It  is  propagated  by  tempted  by  the  partifans  of  this  opinion.     They  find  a 

the  roots ;  whicli  may  be  taken  up  and  parted,  in  Sep-  proof  where  others  cannot  fo  much  as  perceive  any  ap- 

tember,  every  other  year.  The  Indians  paint  themfelves  pearance  or  fiiadow  of   it.     Grotius  may  be  conlulted 


yellow  with  the  juice  of  thefe  plants. 

SANGUISORBA,  greater  wild  burnf.t,  m 
botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging 
to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod  ranking  under  the  54th  order  Mifcellamie.     The 


in  many  places  of  his  Commentaries,  and  in  his  firft 
book  De  jure  bi-IH  (y  pach,  c.  3.  art.  20.  and  Sclden  de 
Synedriis  vetcrum  Hebraorum.  Alfo,  Calmet's  Differ- 
tation  concerning  the  polity  of  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
printed  before  his  Comment  upon  die  Book  of  Num- 


calyx  is  diphyllous  ;  the  geimen  fituated  betwixt  theca-  bers. 
lyx  and  corolla.  The  moft  remarkable  fpecies  is  the  of-  As  to  the  perfonal  qualifications  of  the  judges  of 
ficinalis,  with  oval  fpikes.  This  grows  naturally  in  this  bench,  their  birth  was  to  be  untainted.  They  were 
moift  meadows  in  many  parts  of  Britain.  The  ftalks  often  taken  from  the  race  of  the  piiefts  or  Levites,  or 
rife  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  branching  towards  the    out  of  the  number  of  the  inferior  juuges,  or  from  the 

top  ;  and  are  terminated  by  thick  oval  fpikes  of  flowers    lell'er  fanhedrim,  which  confifted  only  of  23  judges 

of  a  greyilh  brown  colour,  wliich  are  divided  into  four  They  were  to  be  fkilful  in  the  law,  as  well  traditional  as 
fegments  almoft  to  the  bottom.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  written.  They  were  obliged  to  Itudy  magic,  divination, 
by  four  oblong  cornered  feeds.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  fortune-telling,  phyfic,  aftrology,  arithmetic,  and  Ian- 
are  compofed  of  five  or  fix  pair  of  lobes  placed  along  a  guages.  The  Jews  fay,  they  were  to  know  to  the  num- 
midrlb,  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  Thefe  are  heart-  ber  of  70  tongues ;  that  is,  they  were  to  know  all  the 
Ihaped,  deeply  fawed  on  their  edges,  and  a  little  downy  tongues,  for  the  Hebrews  acknowledged  but  70  in  all, 
on  their  under  fides.  The  cultivation  of  this  plant  has  and  perhaps  this  is  t  great  a  number.  Eunuchs  were 
been  greatly  recommended  as  food  to  cattle.  See  Agri-  excluded  from  the  fanhedrim,  becaufe  of  their  cruelty,. 
CULTURE,  n"  48,  &c.  nfureis,  decrepid  perfons,  players  at  games  of  chance, 

SANHEDRIM,  or  Sanhedrim,  from  the  Greek  fuch  as  had  any  bodily  deformities,  thofe  that  had 
word  ImtJfiot,  which  fignifies  a  council  or  alfembly  of  brought  up  pigeons  to  decoy  others  to  their  pigeon- 
perfons  fitting  together,  was  the  name  whereby  the  houfes,  and  thofe  that  made  a  gain  of  their  fruits  in 
Jews  called  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  alfembled  the  fabbatical  year.  Some  alfo  exclude  the  high-prieft 
in  an  apartment  of  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  to  determine  and  the  king,  becaufe  of  their  too  great  power;  but 
the  moft  important  affairs  both  of  their  church  and  others  will  have  it,  that  the  kings  always  prefided  in 
ftate.  This  council  confifted  of  feventy  fenators.  The  the  fanhedrim,  while  there  were  any  kings  in  Ifrael. — 
room  they  met  in  was  a  rotunda,  half  of  which  was  Laftly,  it  was  required,  that  the  members  of  the  fan- 
bu.  t  without  the  temple,  and  half  within ;  that  is,  one  hedrim  fhould  be  of  a  mature  age,  a  handfome  perfon, 
femicircle  was  within  the  compafs  of  the  temple  ;  the  and  of  corfiderable  fortune.  We  fpeak  now  according 
other  femicrcle,  they  tell  us,  was  built  without,  for  to  the  notions  of  the  rabbins,  without  pretending  to 
the  fenators  to  fit  in ;  it  being  unlawful  for  any  one  to    warrant  their  opinions. 

fit  down  in  the  temple.     The  Nafi,  or  prince  of  the  fan-        The  authority  of  the  great  fanhedrim  was  vaftly  ex- 

hedrim,  fat  upon  a  throne  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  ha-    tenfive.     This    council    decided    fuch  caufes   as  were 

ving  his  deputy  at  his  right  hand,  and  his  fub-deputy    brought  before  it  by  way  of  appeal  from  the  inferior 

on  his  left.     The  other  fenators  vtere  ranged  in  order    courts.     The  king,  the  high-prieft,  the  prophets,  were 

on  each  fide.  under  its  jurifdiiftion.     If  the  king  offended  againft  the 

The  rabbins  pretend,  that  the  fanhedrim  has  always    law,  for  example,  if  he  married  above  18  wives,  if  he 

fubfifted  in  their  nation  from  the  time  of  Moles  down    kept  too  many  horfes,   if  he  hoarded  up  too  much  gold 

to  the  deftruflion  of  the  temple  by  the  Romans.     They    and  filver,  the  fanhedrim  had  him  ftripped  and  whipped 

date  the  eftabliiliment  of  it  from  what  happened  in  the    in  their  prefence.     But  whipping,  they  fay,  among  the 

wildernefs,  fome  time  after  the  people  departed  from    Hebrews  was  not  at  all  ignominious;    and   the  king 

Sinai   (Numb.  xi.  16.),  in  the  year  of  the  world  2514.    bore  this  correflion  by  way  of  penance,   and  himfelf 

Mofes,  being  difcouraged  by  the  continual  murmurings    made  choice  of  the  perfon  that  was  to  exercife  this  dif- 

of  the  Ifraelites,  addreffed  himfelf  to  God,  and  defired    cipline  over  him.     Alfo,  the   general  affairs  of  the  na- 

to  be  relieved,  at  leaft,  from  ibme  part  of  the  burden    tion  were  brought  before  the  fanhedrim.     The  right  of 

of  the  government.     Then  the  Lord  laid  to  him,  "  Ga-    judging  in  capital  cafes  belonged  to  this  court,  and  this 

ther   unto  me  70  men  of  the  elders  of  Ifrael,  whom    fentence  could  not  be  pronounced  in  any  other  place, 

thou  knoweft  to  be  the  elders  of  the  people,  and  ofH-    but    in   the  hall  called  Lafchat-haggaiitth,  or   the   hall 

cers  over  them  ;  and    bring  them  unto  the  tabernacle   /laiW  W//^y/on^j,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  A/9«cf«T©.,, 

of  the  congregation,  tliat  they  may  ftand   there  with    or /aTOwfn/,  mentioned  in  John  xix.  13.     From  whence 

thee:  And  I  will  come  down  and  talk  with  thee  there  ;    it  came  to  pafs,  that  tlie  Jews  were  forced  to  quit  this 

and   I  will   take  of  the  fpirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and    hall  wlien  the  power  of  life  and   death  was  taken  out 

will  put  it  upon  them  ;  and  they  fhall  bear  the  burden    of  tlieir  hands,  40  years  before  the  deftruffion  of  their 

of  the  people  with  thee,  that  thou    bear   it  not  thyfelf    temple,  and  three  years  before  the  death  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

alone."      The  Lord,  therefore,  poured  out   liis  fpirit    In  the  time  of  Mofes  this  council  was  held  at  the  door 

upon  thefe  men,  who  began  at  that  time  to  prophecy,    of  the  tabernacle  of  the  teflimony.     As  foon  as  the 

and  have  not  ceafed  from  that  time.     The  fanhedrim    people  were  in  poffeflion  of  the  land  of  promife,  the 

vas  compofed  of  70  counfdlors,  or  rather  72,  fix  out   ianhedrim  followed  the  tabanacle.     It  was  kept  fuccef- 
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icjrim.  Tively  :it  Clival,  at  ijliiloh,  at  Kirjalli  jcarim,  at  Kob, 
'v-'^— '  at  Gibcon  in  t'.ie  Jioufe  c!"  Obed-cdom  ;  nnd  la'.tly,  it 
vas  ftltled  at  Jeiufakm,  tiU  the  Babylonidi  captivity. 
During  tlie  CHptivity  it  was  l.cpt  i;p  at  Babylon.  After 
there'.urn  (rom  Dahylon,  it  continued  at  JenUalcni  to 
tlic  time  of  the  Sicarii,  or  AlFjlTms.  Then  findinp; 
tJiat  thefi  profligate  wretches,  whofe  number  ir.crcafed 
every  day,  fomt-times  cfcaped  pu;:i[hment  by  the  favour 
of  ihe  prefident  or  jud;jp5,  it  was  removed  f)  Kanoth, 
which  were  cerrain  aboJcs  fituatcd,  as  the  rabbir.s  tell 
ii=,  upoji  ihe  mountain  of  t'.se  temple.  From  thence 
tlicy  came  down  into  the  city  of  Jcrufjlcir,  withdraw- 
ing themfelves  by  dej;rt:eii  from  tjie  temple.  Afterwards 
they  removed  to  Jamr.ia,  thence  to  Jsricho,  to  Uz'/ah. 
to  hepharvaim,  10  Biii.lar.im,  to  Sephoris,  laft  rf  all 
to  Tiberias,  where  tl:ey  coininucd  to  the  time  of  their 
utter  t:;iinction.  A;id  this  is  the  account  the  Jews 
themfelves  give  us  of  the  .Sanhedrim. 

But  ihs  learned  do  not  agree  wiih  th»m  in  r'l!  this. 
Father  Petau  fixes  Jlie  bc;;inniiig  of  the  fanhedrini  not 


iHprenie  cciirt  of  jjdicr.i-.ue,  nnd  (!•  :d  at  J,r'.:fjKn  ; 
whereas  Gabinius  eltaljlilhed  five  at  five  ctirfercnt  titi?'. 
I^afily,  i:  is  certain  tl-.at  this  fenatc  w-.s  in  being  in  the 
time  of  Jcfiis  Chrid  ;  but  the  Jews  themfelves  inform 
us  tliat  they  h.ad  no  longer  tlien  the  power  ot  life  and 
death  (John  xviii.  31.) 

SANJACKS,  .1  people  inhabkinj;  the  Cnrdiftan,  ry 
Perf'p.n  ciountainr,  Aib(:lling  chiefly  by  plunder,  and 
the  fcanty  pittance  aff-Tdc-d  by  their  own  nountainoi-s 
coimfry.  "  They  v/c.-e  much  reJueed  (fays  Mr  Ives) 
by  the  bte  balliaw  Achmel  of  Bagdat,  who  purfned 
them  in  perfon  f)  their  fubtcrranean  retre.-,ts,  and  dc- 
ftroyed  many  by  the  fvord,  and  carried  off  great  nnm.- 
bers  of  prifoners,  who  were  fold  for  flaves."  Notwith- 
ftanding  thiscliecV,  in  the  ye?r  1758,  they  were  again 
become  fo  daringthatlhey  would  attack  caravans  of  7C0 
men,  and  fomeiimcs  can  y  ail  off.  They  are  faid  to  be 
worliiippcis  of  the  evil  principle. 

SAN  JiAN  Df  Fi?ERTo  Rico,  nfually  called  r.rto 
Ri  0,  one  of  the  \Ve(i  India  ifl  J'lds  belonging  to  .Spain, 


ni!'- 


arc  to  Ti  - 
dia,  &c. 


till   (iabinius  was  govern  ir  of  Judea,  who,  according    is  f. mated  in  about  18.  II.  Lat.  and  between  65. 


to  J'lfephuE,  ereifled  tiibunals  in  the  five  prncip/-:l  ci- 
ties of  Jadca;  at  Jerulalem,  at  Gadam  a"  Amathiis, 
at  Jeiicho,  and  at  S.phnra  or  SephorisVa  city  of  Ga- 
lilee. G.otius  ])l;;ces  the  oiigin  f^t  the  fa:.licdrim  under 
Mofes,  as  die  rabbins  do;  l.ut  he  mak-fs  it  dererniine 
at  the  begipn  ng  ol  Herpd's  reign.  Mr  Bafr.age  at 
firfl.  though,  .hat  ih.c  .'"■ir.hedrlm  began  under  G.ibiaius  ; 
but  afierw.-irds  he  place?  it  under  Judas  Maccabajus,  or 
under  his  bnther  Jonallian.  We  fee  indeed,  under  Jo- 
nathan Maccaba;'ji,  (i  Mace.  xii.  6),  in  the  year 
3860,  that  tl'.e  fenate  wi;h  the  high-prreft  fe<it  an  em- 
baffy  to  the  Romans.  The  rabbins  fay,  that  Aleiander 
Janneu*,  king  o!  the  Jews,  of  the  race  of  the  Afmc- 
r.asans,  appeared  bef-'re  the  fanhedrim,  and  claimed  a 
right  of  fitting  tliere,  whether  the  fenators  would  or 
not,  Jofcphus  informs  us,  that  when  Herod  was  but 
yet  governor  cf  Galilee,  he  was  fummoned  before  the 
ienate,  where  he  appeared.  It  mult  be  therefore  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  fanhedrim  was  in  being  before 
the  reign  cf  Herod.  It  was  in  being  afterwards,  as  we 
find  frc  m  the  Gofp;l  and  from  the  Afts.  Jefjs  Chrifl 
in  St  Matthew  (v.  22.)  diflingulhes  two  tribunals — 
"  Whoibever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  caufe 
fti.ili  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment."  This,  they  fay, 
is  the  tribunal  ot  the  23  judges.  "  And  whofoever 
IhaU  fay  to  his  brother  Raca,  ihall  be  in  danger  of  the 
council  i"  that  is,  of  the  great  fanhedrim,  which  had 
the  right  cf  iite  and  death,  at  leall  generally,  and  be- 
fore this  ti^ht  was  ta'sen  away  by  the  Romans.  Some 
thinkt  hit  tlie  jnrildifiion  of  the  council  of  23  ex- 
tended to  life  and  death  alf'i  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
lanheJrim  was  fuperior  to  this  council.  See  alfo  Mark 
xiii.  9.  xiv.  55.  XV.  1.  ;  Ltike  xxii.  52,  6G.  ;  John  xi.  47. ; 
Afts  iv.  15.  V.  21.  where  mention  is  made  of  the  ly- 
nedrion,    >r  fanhedrim. 

From  all  t!iis  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  origin  of 
the  fanhsdiim  is  involved  in  uncertainty  ;  for  the  coun- 
cil of  the  70  elders  eftabliflied  by  Mufes  was  not  what 
the  Hebrews  underft.ind  by  the  name  of  fanhedrim. 
Be'des,  we  cannot  perceive  that  this  ellablifhment  fub- 
fiiled  either  under  Jolhua,  the  judges,  or  the  kings.  We 
find  nothing  of  it  after  the  captvity,  till  the  time  of  Jo- 
nathan  Ma..c;;bxus.  I'he  tribunals  erecled  by  Gabinius 
were  very  diffeient  from  the  lanhedrim,  which  was  the 
Vol.  XVI. 


and  (^-  45.  W.  Lon;'.  and  is  about  40  leagues  long  and 
20  broad.  The  illand  is  beautifully  diverfitied  witli 
woods,  valley?,  and  plaiii?,  and  is  extremely  fertile.  It: 
it  well  watered  with  fprings  and  riveis,  abounds  witl> 
meadows,  is  divided  by  a  ridge  of  mount  tins  running 
from  eall  to  weft,  and  has  a  harbour  fo  ipacious  that 
the  largeft  fiiips  may  lie  in  it  wiui  fafcty.  Before  th.e 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  it  was  iulutbited  by  4  cr 
500,000  people,  who,  in  a  few  years,  were  extirp.iicd 
by  its  mercilefs  crnquerors.  Raynal  fays,  that  i-s  wh"!e 
inhabitants  amounts  at  prefent  only  to  1500  Spanards, 
Meflce«,and  Mulatroes,  and  about  3000  negroes.  Thus 
one  of  the  finell  illands  In  the  Wefl  Indies  has  been  de- 
populated by  the  cruelty,  and  left  uncultivated  by  the 
indolence,  of  its  poffeffors.  But  it  is  the  appointment 
of  Providence,  who  feldom  permits  flagrant  crimes  to 
pafs  niipunifhed,  that  poverty  and  wretchedael's  fliould 
be  uniform  ccnfequences  of  opprefTion. 

SANICULA,  Sanicle,  or  Sel/-lienl,  in  botany  : 
A  genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pen- 
tandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  45th  order,  Umlellatx.  The  umbels  are 
clofe  together,  almoft  in  a  round  head  ;  the  fruit  is 
fcabrous  ;  the  flowers  of  the  difK  Rbortive.  There  are 
three  fpecies,  viz.  the  canadenfis,  marilandica,  and  eu- 
ropxa,  foimd  in  many  parts  both  ot  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land. This  plant  was  long  celebrated  for  its  bcKliug 
virtues;  but  it  is  now  totally  difreg..rded. 

SANIDIl'M,  in  natural  hillory,  the  name  ff  a  ge- 
nus of  fodils  of  ihe  clais  of  the  felenitar,  but  neither  of 
the  thomboidal  nor  columnar  kinds,  nor  any  otl.er 
way  dillinguifhable  by  its  external  figure  ;  being  made 
up  of  feveral  plain  flat  plates. 

SANIES,  in  medicine,  a  ferous  p'ltiid  matter,  ifTu- 
ing  from  wounds.  It  differs  from  pus,  which  is  thicker 
and  whiter. 

SANNAZARIUS  (Jame^.  in  Latin  Aaius  Cln- 
cenis  Satm32.arius,  a  celebrated  Lai  in  and  Italian  poet, 
bom  at  Naples  in  14J8.  He  by  his  wit  ingratiated 
himfeif  into  the  favour  of  king  Fr;  Icric  ;  and,  when 
that  piince  was  dethroned,  attendc-!  him  into  France, 
where  he  ftaid  with  him  till  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1504.  Sannazarius  then  letuined  into  Italy,  where 
he  applied  himfeif  to  polite  literature,  and  pariieularly 
4  N  2  to 
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fDiita.  to  I..niii  anJ  luilian  poetry.  His  g'Ay  and  facetious 
■"->'-''-'  humour  made  him  fought  for  by  all  companies  ;  but  he 
was  lb  alTl  i5^ed  at  the  news  that  Phillibert  prince  of 
Orange,  generil  of  the  eir.peror's  army,  had  demo- 
lilhtd  his  country-houfe,  that  it  threw  him  into  an  ill- 
r.cfs,  of  which  he  died  in  1530.  It  is  faid,  that  being 
informed  a  few  days  before  his  death,  that  the  prince 
of  Orange  w.is  killed  in  battle,  he  called  out,  "  I  ihall 
die  contented,  fince  Mars  has  piinilhed  this  barbarous 
enemy  of  the  Mufes."  He  wrote  a  great  number 
of  Italian  and  Latin  poems:  among  tho;'e  in  Liitin, 
his  D^  Partu  Frp/is  and  Eclogues  are  chiefly  el- 
teemed  ;  and  the  moll  celebrated  of  his  Italian  pieces 
is  his  ylrcculia. 

SANTA  Cruz,  a  large  ifland  in  the  South  Sea, 
and  one  of  the  mort  confidcrable  of  diofe  of  Solomon, 
being  about  250  miles  in  circumference.  W.  Long, 
130.  o.  S.  Lat.   10.  21. 

Sjnta  Cruz,  or  St  Croix,  a  fna'.l  and  unhealthy 
ifl.md,  fituated  in  about  64  degrees  well  longitude 
and  18  nonh  latitude.  It  is  about  eighteen  leagues  in 
length,  and  from  three  to  four  in  breadth.  In  1643 
it  was  inhabited  by  Dutch  and  Englilh,  who  foon  bc- 
f  c.ime  enemies  to  each  otiier  ;  and  in  1650  were  both 
driven  cut  by  1 200  Spaniards,  who  arrived  there  in  five 
(hips.  The  tiiumph  of  thtfe  billed  but  a  few  months. 
The  remains  of  that  numerous  body,  which  were  lelt 
for  the  defence  of  the  ifland,  furrenJered  without  re- 
fillance  to  160  Fremh,  who  had  embarked  in  1651, 
from  St  Chriaopher'--,  to  make  themielves  malleis  of 
the  ifland. 

Tl.ele  ntw  irhabitants  loft  no  time  in  making  them- 
felves  acquainted  with  a  country  fo  much  dil'puted.  On 
a  foil,  in  other  refpe^s  eice  lent,  they  found  only  one 
river  of  a  moderate  fize,  which,  gliding  gently  almoll 
on  a  level  with  the  fea  through  a  tlat  country,  furnifhed 
only  a  brackifh  water.  Two  or  three  iprings,  which 
tiiey  found  in  the  innermoft  part  of  the  ifland,  made 
but  feeble  amends  for  this  defea.  The  wells  were  for 
the  mofl  part  dry.  The  conftruaion  of  refervoirs  re- 
quired limfi.  Nor  was  the  climate  more  inviting  to  the 
new  inhabitants.  The  ifland  being  flat,  and  coveted 
with  old  trues,  fcarce  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the 
winds  to  cairy  oil  the  poifonous  vapours  with  which 
its  moralTes  clogced  the  atmofphere.  Theie  was  but 
one  remedy  for  this  inconvenience  ;  which  was  to  burn 
the  woods.  The  French  fet  fire  to  them  without  de- 
lay ;  and,  getting  on  board  their  (hips,  became  fpec- 
tators  from  the  fea,  for  feveral  months,  of  the  confia- 
.^ration  they  had  railed  in  the  ifland.  As  foon  as  the 
ilimes  were  extinguiflied,  they  went  on  fl^ore  again. 
They  found  the  foil  fertile  beyond  belief.  Tobacco, 
eotton,  arnotto,  indigo,  and  fugar,  flouiilJied  equally 
in  it.  So  rapid  was  the  progrefs  of  this  colony,  that 
in  1 1  years  from  its  commencement  there  was  upon 
it  822  white  perfone,  with  a  proportionable  number  of 
ilaves.  It  v/ns  rajjidly  advancing  to  profperity,  when 
fuch  obftacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  adlivity 
as  made  it  decline  again.  This  decay  was  as  fudden 
as  its  rife.  In  1696  there  v/ere  no  more  than  147 
men,  v/ith  their  wives  and  children,  and  623  blacks 
remaining ;  and  thefe  were  tranfported  to  St  Do- 
mingo. 

Some  obfcure  individuals,  fome  writers  unacquainted 
W'!t!i  the  vitws  of  government,  whh  their  fecret  nego- 


tiations,  with  tlic  charafler  of  their  minifters,  with  the 
interefts  of  the  proteftors  and  the  proteiled,  who  flat-  ^ 
ter  themfelves  that  they  can  difcern  the  reafon  of  events 
amongll  a  multitude  of  important  or  frivolous  caufes, 
which  may  have  equally  occalioned  them  ;  w!)o  do  not 
conceive,  that  among  all  the!e  caufes  the  moil  natural 
may  poflibly  be  the  farthell  from  the  ti  nth.  ;  who  after 
having  read  the  new?,  or  journal  of  the  day,  with  pro- 
found attention,  decide  as  peremptorily  as  if  they  had 
been  placed  all  their  lifetime  at  tlie  helm  of  the  flate, 
and  haJ  allilled  at  the  council  of  kings  ;  who  are  never 
more  deceived  than  in  thcfe  circumllances  in  wliich  they 
difplay  fome  (hare  of  penetration  ;  writers  as  abfurd  in 
the  praifes  as  in  the  blame  which  they  bellow  upon  na- 
tions, in  the  favourable  or  ur.favourable  opinion  they 
form  of  minillerial  operations  :   thefe  idle  dreamers,  ia 
a  word,  who  think  they  are  perfons  of  importance,  be- 
caufe  their  attention  is  always  engaged  on  matters  of 
confequence,  being  convinced  that  ciurts  are  always 
governed  in  their  decilions  by  the  moll  comprehenlive 
views  ot  protound  policy,  have  fuppofed  that  the  court 
of  Verfailles  had  neglected  Santa  Cruz,  merely  bccaufe 
they  wiihed  to  abandon  the  fmall  iflands,  in  order  to 
unite  all  their  llrtngth,  indullry,  and  population,  in  the 
Urge  ones  ;  but  this  is  a  millaken  notion.     This  deter- 
mination arofe  from  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  who 
found   that  the  contraband  trade  of  Santa  Cruz  with 
St  Thomas  was  detrimental  to  their  interells.  The  fpi- 
rit  of  finance  hath  in  all  times  been  injurious  to  com- 
merce ;  it  hath  dellroyed  the  iburce  from  whence  it 
fprang.  Santa  Cruz  continued  witliout  inhabitant;,  and 
without  cultivation,  till   1733,    when    it  was  fold  by 
France  to  Denmaik    for  30,750!.        Soon  after  the 
Danes  built  there  the  fortrefs  of  Chiillianlladt.     Then 
it  was  that  this  northern  power  feemed  likely  to  take 
deep  root  in  America.      Unfortunately,   (he  laid  her 
plantations  under  the  yoke  cf  exclnlive  privileges.    In- 
duflrious  people  of  all  feiffs,   particularly  Moravians, 
drove  in  vain  to  overcome  this  great  difficulty.  Many 
attempts  were  made  to  reconcile  the  interells  of  the  co- 
lonifts  and  their  oppreifors,  but  without  fuccefs.     The 
two  parties  kept  up  a  continual  llruggle  of  animofity, 
not  of  indullry.     At  length  the  government,  with  a 
moderation  not  to  be  expefled  fiom  its  conllitution, 
purchaled,  in   1754,  the  privileges  and  effefls  of  the 
company.     The  price  was  fixed  at  L.  412,500,  part  of 
which  was  paid  in  ready  money,  and  the  remainder 
in  bills  upon  the  treafury,  bearing  interelh     From  this 
time  the  navigation  to  the  iilands  was  opened  to  all 
the  fubjefts  ot  the  Danilh  dominions.     Of  345  plan- 
tation?, which  were  feen  at    Santa    Cruz,    15c  were 
covered  with  fugar  canes,  and  every  habitation  is  li- 
mited to  30:0  Danilh  feet  in    length,    and   2000  in 
breadth.       If  is  inhabited    by  2136    white  men,  by 
22,244  flaves,  and  by    155  freedmcn. 

Hanta  Cruz,  in  Teneriff.     See  Tlneriff. 

Santa  Cruz,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  coall  cf  Bar- 
bary,  and  in  the  province  of  Suez  and  kingdom  of 
Morocco,  with  a  harbour  and  a  fort.  The  Moon 
took  it  from  the  Portuguefe  in  153^).  It  is  feateJ 
at  the  extremity  ot  Mount  Atlas,  on  the  Cape  Aguer. 
W.  Long.    10.  7.  N.   Lat.  30.  38. 

Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  a  town  of  South  Ame- 
rica, and  capital  of  a  province  of  that  name  in  Peiiv, 
and  in  the  audience  ci'  Los  Charcas,  with  a  bilhop^s 
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Sinta,  fee.  It  is  fsated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  in  a  coun- 
Santalum.  jry  abounding  in  good  fruits,  on  the  river  Guapy. 
"'^'^''''^^  ■\f]_  Long.  59.  35.  S.  Lat.  20.40. 

S/IKT.4  Fe  de  Bogota,  a  town  of  South  America,  and 
capiial  of  New  Granada,  with  an  archbiihop's  fee,  a 
fuprenic court  of  jnRice,  and  an  univerfity. 

The  city  fituated  a:  the  foot  of  a  fteep  and  cold 
mountain,  at  the  entrance  of  a  vaft  and  luperb  plain. 
In  1774  it  contained  1770  houfes,  3246  families,  and 
16,233  inhabitants.  Population  muft  njce(iarily  increafe 
there,  fince  ii  is  the  Icat  of  government,  the  place 
where  the  coin  is  ftruck,  the  ftaple  of  trade  ;  and  laft- 
ly,  fince  it  is  the  rcfijence  of  an  archbilhop,  whofe  im- 
mediate jurifdiftiou  extends  over  31  Spaniih  villages, 
•which  are  called  towns;  over  195  Indian  colonies,  an- 
ciently fubdued ;  and  over  28  miflisns,  eftablilhed  in 
modern  times.  This  archbilhop  hath  likewiie,  as  me- 
tropolitan, a  fort  of  infpeiftion  over  the  diocefes  of 
Quito,  of  Panama,  of  Ciraccas,  of  St  Martha,  and  of 
Carihagena.  It  is  by  this  lad  place,  though  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  too  leagues,  and  by  the  river  Magdalena,  tliat 
Santa  Fe  keeps  up  its  communication  with  Europe. 
There  are  filver  mines  in  the  mountains  about  the  city. 
W.  Lone.  60.  5.  N.  Lat.  3.  58. 

3ANTALUM,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  0(51anJria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  fuperior  ;  the  co- 
rolla monopetalous  ;  the  ftamina  placed  in  the  tube  ; 
the  (ligmai?  fimple  ;  the  fruit  a  berry. 

The  fantalum,  or  fanders,  grows  to  the  fize  of  a  wal- 
nut-tree. Its  leaves  are  entire,  oval,  and  placed  oppo- 
fite  to  each  other.  Its  flower  is  of  one  fingle  piece, 
charged  with  eight  (lamina,  and  fupported  upon  the 
pirtil,  which  becomes  an  infipid  berry,  refembiing  in 
form  that  of  the  laurel.  Its  wood  is  white  in  the  cir- 
cumference, and  yellow  in  the  centre  when  the  tree  is 
old.  This  difference  of  colour  conrtitutes  two  kinds  of 
fanders,  both  employed  for  the  fame  purpofes,  and  ha- 
ving equally  a  bitter  lafte,  and  an  aromatic  fmell.  With 
the  powder  of  tliis  wood  a  pafte  is  prepared,  with  which 
the  Chinefe,  Indians,  Perfians,  Arabians,  and  Turks, 
anoint  their  bodies.  It  is  likewife  burnt  in  their 
lioufes,  and  yields  a  fragrant  and  wholefome  fmell. 
The  greateft  quantity  of  this  wood,  to  which  a  fharp 
and  attenuating  virtue  is  afcribed,  remains  in  India. 
The  red  finders,  though  in  lefs  eRimation,  and  lefs  ge- 
nerally ufed,  is  fent  by  pretcience  into  Europe.  TJiis 
is  the  produce  of  a  different  tree,  which  is  common  on 
the  coaft  of  Coromand;:!.  Some  travellers  confound  it 
with  the  wood  of  Caliatour,  which  is  ufed  in  dyeing. 

The  fantalum  album,  or  white  fanders,  is  brought 
from  the  Eaft  Indies  in  billets  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
roan's  leg,  of  a  pale  wbitilh  colour.  It  is  that  part  of  the 
yellow  fanders  wood  which  lies  next  the  bark.  Great 
part  of  it,  as  met  with  in  the  fliops,  has  no  fmell  or  tafte, 
nor  any  fenfible  quality  thJt  can  recommend  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  phylician. 

The  fint-alum  album,  or  yellow  fanders,  is  the  inte- 
rior part  of  the  wood  of  the  fame  tree  which  fumiliies 
the  former,  is  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour,  of  a  pleafant 
fmell,  and  a  bitterifh  aromatic  tafte,  accompanied  with 
an  agreeable  kind  of  pungency.  This  elegant  wood 
might  undoubtedly  be  applied  to  valuable  medical  pur- 


pofes, though  at  prefent  very  rarely  tifcd.  Diftilled 
with  water,  it  yields  a  fragrant  elfential  <  il,  which 
thickens  in  the  cold  into  the  confiftence  of  a  balfam. 
Digefled  in  pure  fpirit,  it  imparts  a  rich  yellow  tinc- 
ture ;  which  being  committed  to  diftillation,  the  fpirit 
arifcs  without  bringing  over  any  thing  confiderable  of 
the  flavour  of  the  fanders.  The  refiduum  contains  the 
virtues  of  (ix  times  its  weight  of  the  wood.  Hoflfman 
looks  upon  this  extract  as  a  medicine  of  fimilar  virtues 
to  ambergris;  and  recommends  it  as  an  excellent  re  flo- 
rative  in  great  debilities. 

.SANTAREN,  a  handfome  town  of  Portugal  ir. 
ERremadura,  feated  on  a  mountain  near  the  river  Ta- 
jo,  in  a  country  very  fertile  in  wheat,  wine,  and  oil. 
They  get  in  thi;ir  harvcft  here  two  months  after  the)' 
have  fown  their  corn.  It  was  taken  from  the  Moor-; 
in  1447.     W.  Long.  7.  45.  N.  Lat.  36.  12. 

SANT AUGUSTINE.     See  Augustine. 

S.^NTEN,  a  .town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  *  of 
WeRphalia,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves.  It  has  a  hand- 
fome church  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  where- 
in is  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  they  pretend 
performs  a  great  many  miracles.  Here  the  fine  walks 
begin  that  run  as  far  as  AVefcl,  from  which  it  is  five 
miles  diftant  to  the  nortli-weft.  E.  Long.  6.  33.  N. 
Lat.  51.  38. 

SANTERRE,  a  fmall  territory  of  France,  in  Pi- 
cardy  ;  bounded  on  the  nonh  by  Cambref;s,  on  tlie 
eaft  by  Vermandois,  on  the  weft  by  Aiiiienois,  and 
on  the  fouth  by  the  river  Somme.  It  is  very  fertile, 
and  the  capital  town  is  Peronne. 

SANTEUIL,  or  rather  Santeul  (John  Baptift 
de),  in  Latin  Santolius  Ficiorinus,  an  excellent  Latin 
poet,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1630.  Having  finifhed  his 
ftudies  in  Louis  the  Great's  College,  he  applied  him- 
felf  entirely  to  poetry^  and  celebrated  in  his  verfe  tlie 
praifes  of  feveral  great  men  ;  by  which  he  acquired 
univerfal  applaufe.  He  enriched  Paris  with  a  great 
number  of  irfcriptions,  which  are  to  be  feen  on  the 
putilic  fountains,  and  the  monuments  confecrated  to 
pcfterity.  At  length,  fome  new  hymns  being  to  be 
compofed  for  the  Breviary  of  Paris,  Claude  Santeuil 
his  brother,  and  M.  BcfTuet,  perfuaded  him  to  under- 
take that  work  ;  and  he  fucceeded  in  it  with  the  greateih 
applaufe.  On  which  the  order  of  Ciugny  defiring  him 
to  compofe  fome  for  their  Breviary,  he  complied  with 
their  requeft  ;  and  that  order,  out  of  gratitude,  granted 
him  letters  of  filiation,  with  an  ani.ual  penfion.  San- 
teuil was  carefTed  by  all  the  learned  men  of  hii  time  ; 
and  had  for  his  admirers  tlie  two  p:inces  of  Conde, 
the  father  and  fon,  from  whom  he  frequently  received 
favours.  Louis  XIV.  alio  gave  him  a  proof  of  his 
erteem,  by  beftowing  a  penfion  upon  him.  He  at- 
tended the  duke  of  Bouibon  to  Dijon,  when  that 
prince  went  thither  in  order  to  hold  the  llates  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  and  died  there  in  1697,  as  he  was  preparing 
to  return  to  Paris.  Befides  his  Latin  hymns,  he  wTote 
a  great  number  of  Latin  poems,  which  have  all  the 
fire  and  marks  cf  genius  difcovcrablc  in  the  works  of 
great  poets. 

To  Santeuil  we  are  indebted  for  many  fine  church- 
hymns,  as  abovementioned.  Santeuil  read  the  vcrl'cs 
he  made  for  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  with  ;;11  the  agi- 
tations of  a  demoniac.     Defpreaux    faij   he  was  the 
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devil  whom  God  compelled  ir>  pr;\ife  fiiiiits.  He  was 
among  the  number  of  poets  wliole  genius  was  as  im- 
petuous as  his  niufe  was  decent. 

La  Bruyere  hns  painted  the  charaacr  of  this  fmga- 
lar  and  truly  original  poet  in  the  moll  lively  colours. 
"  Image  a  man  of  great  facility  of  temper,  complai- 
fant  and  docile,  in  an  inftant  violent,  choleric,  pallion- 
ate,  and  capricious.  A  man  (Imple,  credulous,  play- 
ful, volatile,  puerile  ;  in  a  word,  a  cliild  in  gray  hairs  : 
but  let  him  collefl  hinifelf,  or  rather  call  forth  his  in- 
terior genius,  I  venture  to  fay,  without  his  knowledge 
cjr  privacy,  what  fallies  !  what  elevation  !  what  images  ! 
■what  latinity  !  Do  you  fpeal;  of  one  and  the  fame  per- 
fon,  you  will  aik  ?  Yes,  of  the  fame  ;  of  Theodas,  and 
of  him  alone.  He  Ihrieks,  he  jumps,  he  rolls  upon 
the  ground,  he  roars,  he  llorms ;  and  in  the  midft  of 
this  temped,  a  flame  ilfues  that  Ihines,  that  rejoices. 
Without  a  figure,  he  rattles  like  a  fool,  and  thinks 
like  a  wife  man.  He  utters  truths  in  a  ridiculous  way  ; 
a]id,  in  an  idiotic  manner,  rational  and  fenfible  things. 
It  is  allonilhing  to  find  good  fenfe  difclofe  itfelf  from 
the  bofom  of  buffoonery,  accompanied  with  grimaces 
and  contortions.  What  fliall  I  fay  more  ?  He  does 
and  he  fays  better  than  he  knows.  Thefe  are  like  two 
fouls  that  are  unacquainted  with  each  other,  which 
have  each  their  turn  and  feparate  funftions.  A  fea- 
ture would  be  wanting  in  this  extraordinary  portrait, 
if  I  omitted  faying,  that  he  has  at  once  an  infatiable 
iliirft  for  praife,  ready  to  throw  himfelf  at  the  mercy 
of  the  critics,  and  at  the  bottom  fo  docile  as  to  pro- 
fit by  their  cenfure.  I  begin  to  perfuade  myfelf  that  I 
have  been  drawing  the  portraits  of  two  different  per- 
fons :  it  would  not  be  impofTible  to  find  a  third  in 
Theodas ;  for  he  is  a  good  man,  a  pleafant  man,  an 
excellent  man." 

This  poet  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  Clamle 
J:  SanUml,  his  brother,  a  learned  ecclefiaftic,  who 
alfo  wrote  feveral  hymns  in  the  Paris  Breviary  under 
the  name  of  SantrAius  Ma^lioranus,  a  name  given  him 
from  his  having  lived  a  long  tmie  in  the  feminary  of 
St  Mas^liore  at  Paris,  in  quality  of  fecular  ecclefiaftic. 
He  was  efteemed  not  only  for  his  poetical  abilities, 
but  alfo  for  his  profound  erudition  and  his  exemplary 
piety.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  1684,  aged  57.  He 
wrote  feveral  other  pieces  of  poetry,  befides  his  hymns, 
which  are  piinted  with  his  brother's  works. 

SANTILLANE,  a  fca-port  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Afturias,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It  is 
leated  on  the  fea-coa(l,  ^^  miles  eaft  of  Oviedo,  and 
200  north- well  of  Madiid.     W.  Long.  4.  33.  N.  Lat. 

43-  30- 

SANTOLINA,  lavender-cotton,  in  botany  :  A 
genus  of  the  order  ol  polygamia  a:qualis,  belonging  to 
the  fyngenefia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compojlta.  The  receptacle 
Js  paleaceous  ;  there  is  no  pappus  ;  the  calyx  imbricated 
and  hemifpheric.il. 

The  moll  remarkable  fpecies  are,  I.  The  cham«cy- 
parifus,  or  common  lavender-cotton,  which  has  been 
Inng  knov/n  in  the  Englifii  gardens  ;  it  was  formerly 
titled  abrola!itimfain'ina,or female  fouthern'wood,  and  by  the 
corruption  of  words  was  called  Irolany  by  the  market- 
people  :  it  grows  naturally  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the 
warm  pans  of  Europe.  This  hath  a  ligneous  flalk,  di- 
viding into  mar.y  branches,  garniflisd  with  flender  hoa- 
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ry  leaves,  tliat  are  four  ways  indented,  and  have  arank,- Santolln* 
rtrong,  odour  when  handled.  The  branches  are  termi-  ''■•'"'^'^* 
nated  by  a  fingle  flower,  coropofed  of  many  hermaphro- 
dite florets,  which  aie  fillular,  cut  into  five  parts  at  the 
top,  of  a  fulphur  colour,  and  are  included  in  one  com- 
mon fcaly  empalement,  having  no  borders  or  rays. 
Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  oblong,  ftriated  feeds, 
which  arc  feparated  by  fcaly  chaff,  and  ripen  in  the 
empalement ;  the  plants  love  a  dry  foil  and  a  Iheltered 
fituation.  2.  The  villofa,  with  woolly  leaves,  has  a 
flirubby  ftalk,  which  branches  out  like  the  former, 
but  the  plants  feldom  grow  io  tall.  The  branches  are 
garnilhed  very  clofely  below  with  leaves  fluped  like 
thofe  of  the  other  fort,  but  fhorter,  thicker,  and  whi- 
ter ;  the  flowers  are  much  larger,  and  the  brims  of 
the  florets  are  more  reflexed  ;  they  are  of  a  deeper  ful- 
phur colour  than  the  other.  It  grows  naturally  in 
Spain.  3.  The  decumbens,  with  linear  leaves,  is  of 
lower  ftature  than  either  of  the  former,  feldom  rifing 
more  than  15  or  16  inches  high.  The  branches  fpread 
horizontally  near  the  ground,  and  are  garniflied  witli 
fliorter  leaves  than  either  of  the  former,  which  are 
hoary  and  finely  indented ;  the  ftalks  are  terminated 
by  fingle  flowers,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  which 
are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort.  4.  The  virens, 
with  very  long  linear  leaves,  rifes  higher  than  either 
of  the  i'ormer.  The  branches  are  more  diffufed  ;  they 
are  flender,  fmooth,  and  garnifhed  with  very  narrow 
lung  leaves,  which  are  ot  a  deep  green  colour,  but 
two  ways  indented  ;  the  ftalks  are  flender,  naked  to> 
wards  the  top,  and  terminated  by  fingle  flowers  of  a 
gold  colour.  5.  The  rofmarinifolia,  with  linear  entire 
leaves,  hath  ihrubby  ftalks,  which  rife  about  three  feet 
high,  fending  out^long  flender  branches,  garnilhed 
with  fingle  linaer  leaves  of  a  pale-green  colour.  The 
ftalks  are  terminated  by  large,  fingle,  globular  flowers, 
of  a  pale  fulphur  coluur.  6.  The  minor,  with  linear 
obtufe  leaves,  is  fomewhat  like  the  fifth  ;  but  the 
branches  are  fliorter,  thicker,  and  clofer  garniftied 
with  leaves,  which  come  out  in  clufters.  The  flower- 
ftalks  are  fparfedly  difpofed,  and  have  leaves  to  their 
top ;  the  flowers  are  fmall,  and  of  a  yellow  colour. 
7.  The  chama;melifolia,  with  obtufe  woolly  leaves, 
hath  Ihrubby  ftalks,  which  rife  three  feet  high,  gar- 
niflied with  broader  leaves  than  either  of  the  former, 
whofe  indentures  are  loofer,  but  double  ;  they  are 
hoary,  and  when  bruifed  have  an  odour  like  chamo- 
mile. The  leaves  are  placed  pretty  far  afunder,  and 
the  ftalks  are  garnilhed  with  them  to  the  top.  The 
ftalks  are  divided  likewife  at  the  top  into  two  or  three 
foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  one  pretty  large  fulphurco- 
loured  flower. 

All  thefe  plants  may  be  cultivated  fo  as  to  become 
ornaments  to  a  garden,  particularly  in  fmall  bofquets 
of  ever-green  fhrubs,  where,  if  they  are  artfully  inter- 
mixed with  other  plants  of  the  fame  growth,  and 
placed  in  the  front  line,  they  will  make  an  agreeable 
variety  ;  efpecially  if  care  be  taken  to  trim  them  twice 
in  a  fummer,  to  keep  them  within  bounds,  otherwife 
their  branches  are  apt  to  Rraggle,  and  in  wet  weather 
to  be  borne  down  and  difplaced,  wliich  renders  them 
unfightly  ;  but  when  they  are  kept  in  order,  their 
hoary  and  different-coloured  leaves  will  have  a  pretty 
effe(5t  in  fuch  plantations. — They  may  be  propagated 
by  planting  flips  or  cuttings  during  the  fpring,  in  a. 

border 
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border  cf  light  frclh   earth,  but  muil  be  watered  and 

Ihaded  in  hot  dry  weather,  until  they  have  taken  root ; 

alter  which  they  will  require  no  farther   care  but  to 

keep  them  clean  ircm  weeds  till  autumn,   when   they 

Ihculd  be  tranipliinteJ  where  they  are  defigncd  to  le- 

main  :  but  i(  the  grouad  is  not  ready  by    that  time  to 

receive  them,  it  will  be  proper  to  kt  them  lemain  in 

tlje    b.  rder  until  i'pring  ;  for  if  they    arc  traiifphnted 

late  in  autumn,  they  are  liable  to  be  dellroyed  by  cold 

in  winter. 

SANTORINI,   an  ifl.ind  of  tl»e    Archipelago,    to 

the  niTth  of  Candi.t,  and  to  the   fouth-well  ot  Nan- 

phio.     It  is  eight  miles  in  length,   and  near  as  much 

in  breadth,   ar.d    almoll   covered  with    pumice-llone, 

whence  the  foil  in  general  mud  be  dry  and  barren  ;  it 

is,  however,  greatly  improved  by  the  labour  and   in- 

duftry  of  the    inhabitants,   who  have  turned  it  into   :i 

garden.  It  aiTcrds  a  great  deal  of  barley,  plenty  of 
cotton,  and   large  quiiitities  cf  wine.     Fruit  is  fcarcs 

except  tigs;  and  they  have  neither  oil  nor  wood. 
The  ii-hauitants  are  all  Greeiis,  and  are  about  io,coo 
in  number.  Pyrgos  is  the  capital  town,  and  there  are 
feveral  little  towns  and  villages.  They  have  but  one 
fpring  in  the  illand.for  which  reafon  they  preferve  the 
rain-water  in  cillerns.  Though  fubjeift  to  the  Turks, 
they  choofe  their  own  magillrates.  E.  Long.  25.  5. 
N.  Lat.  39.  ic. 

SANZIO  (Raphael).  See  Raphael. 
SAO,  a  territory,  called  a  kingdom,  of  Africa,  on 
the  gnld-coall  of  Guinea,  h.irdly  two  miles  in  length 
along  the  lh(  re.  It  produces  abundance  of  Indian 
ccrn,  yams,  potatoes,  pulm-wine,  and  oil.  The  in- 
habitants are  very  treacherous,  and  there  is  no  dealing 
with  them  without  a  great  deal  of  caution.  It  ccn- 
tair.s  fevcr.-il  villages,  of  wh'ch  Sabo  is  the  principal ; 
and  the  Dutch  have  a  fort  hire  called  Najau. 

S.VON'E,  a  coniiderab!e  river  of  France,  which  has 
its  fource  in  mount  Vofgue,  ncarDarncy  ;  runs  through 
the  Franche  Conite  Burgundy,  Lieaujclois  ;  and  fills 
into  the  Rhone  at  Lyons.  It  puli'cs  by  Gray,  Cha- 
lons, and  MafcOn. 

SAP,  the  juice  found  in  vegetables. 
We  obferved,  when  treating  of  Plants,  that  it  has 
been  lon^i  difputed  whether  the  fap  of  plants  be  analo- 
j;ous  to  the  blood  of  animals,  and  circulates  in  the  f^me 
m;inner.  We  alfo  mei.ticncil  the  conciuiions  th.t  Dr 
H.iles  drew  from  his  numerous  experiments,  whi^h  were 
all  in  cppofiticn  to  the  doctrine  that  the  fap  circulate?. 
As  the  Uibjetft  is  curious  and  interelling,  and  as  addi- 
ti;;nal  light  has  been  thrown  upon  it  ot  late  years,  we 
with  to  commuricate  it  to  our  readers  as  tully  as  our 
limiti  will  permit. 

As  the  vegetable  economy  is  ftill  but  imperi'eiSly 
underllocd,  and  cxpeiimuiti  made  tor  tracing  the  mo- 
tion of  the  fap  may  lead  to  important  difcoveries,  we 
are  happy  to  find,  that  of  l.ue  years  this  fubjeft  has 
been  again  revived.  Dr  Walker,  profellor  ot  Natural 
Hillory  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburj;h,  has  pul)l:llied 
in  the   1  ft  volume  of  the  Philoi'phicul  Tranfaitions  of 

Edinburgh  an  account  of  4  courfe  of  very  accurate  i3r  Walker  found  that  the  fap  alcerds  through  tho 
and  iiigcnious  experiments,  accompanied  with  obferva-  wood,  and  ftill  more  copioufly  between  the  wood  and 
tions  and  conciuiions  made  with  a  caution  which  in-  the  batk;  but  none  could  be  perceived  afcending  througii 
fpires  confidence,  and  is  indeed  worlliy  cf  a  difciple  the  pith  or  the  bark.  He  found  alio,  that  when  the 
of  Bacon.  He  is  the  lirlt  perfcn,  as  far  as  we  know,  thermometer  at  neon  is  about  49,  or  between  46  and  5c, 
who  thought  ot  comparing  the  chermcmcter  with  the  the  fap  rifes  abcut  one  foot  in  24  hours;  that  whe:> 
motion  of  the  fap.  the  ihermomcer  it  about  45  at  noon,  it  arccinJs  about 


It  is  well  known  iJiat  in  the  fpring  vegetables  coii- 
tnin  a  great  quantity  of  fap  ;  and  there  arc  fome  trees,  as, 
the  birch  and  plane,  which,  if  wounded,  will  difchartr,- 
a  great  portion  of  it.  Whence  is  this  mniftnrc  den. 
ved  ?  Whether  is  it  imbibed  from  the  utmofphere,  or 
does  it  flow  from  tiie  foil  through  the  roots  ?  Thc.'b 
are  the  quellions  which  require  firft  to  be  anfwered  ; 
and  Dr  Walker's  experiments  enable  us  to  anfwer 
them  witli  contiJcnce. 

He  feledled  a  vigorous  ycung  birch,  30  feet  hinli 
and  26  inches  in  circumference  at  the  ground.  He 
bored  H  hole  juft  above  the  ground  on  the  ift  of  Fe- 
bruary, and  cut  one  of  its  br.inches  at  the  extremity. 
He  repeated  this  every  fecond  day  ;  but  no  moifture  ap- 
peared at  either  cf  the  places  till  the5ih  of  May,  wljen 
a  fmall  q  lantity  flowed  on  ma';ing  an  incilion  near 
the  groimd.  He  then  cut  21  incifwns  in  the  trun^c 
ot  the  tree,  on  the  north  (ide,  at  the  dlllance  of  a 
foot  from  one  another,  and  reaching  tr<.  m  the  ground 
to  the  height  of  20  feet.  The  incifions  were  IbliJ 
triangles  e.ich  fide  being  an  inch  long  and  an  inch 
deep,  and  penetrating  through  thi  bark  and  wood. 
Dr  Walker  vilited  the  tree  almoft  every  day  for  two 
months,  and  marked  exactly  from  which  of  the  inci- 
lions  the  fap  flowed.  He  obferved  that  it  Howsd  from 
the  loweft  incifion  tirft,  and  gradually  afcended  to  the 
highelf.  The  following  table  will  Ihnw  the  progref> 
ot  the  fap  upwards,  and  its  correlpondence  with  tho 
thermometer. 

The  tint  cc  lumn  is  the  day  of  the  month  on  which 
the  obfervation  was  made  ;  the  fecond  exprclTes  th-i 
number  of  incifions  from  which  the  fap  rto\ved  on  ths 
day  of  the  month  opp ofite  ;  and  the  third  column  ihs 
degree  of  the  thermometer  at  noon.  Soma  days  are 
omitted  in  March,  as  the  incifions,  though  made  on 
th  5ih,  did  not  bleed  till  the  nth.  Some  days  are 
alfo  palled  over  in  April,  becaufe  no  obfervation  was 
made  on  account  of  rain. 
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id  tlia:  it  docs  nr.t  afccnd  at    finglc,  at  otlicrs,  twc,  three,  or  four  arc  joir.ed   to-  SipoRarU 


getlicr;  tlicfe  have  a  faponaceous  fr.in  or  cover,  u'liiih 
inclofcs  a  vtiy  fmoolli  roiindifh  r.ut  of  ihe  f.ime  foim, 
of  a  fliining  black  vhen  ripe.  The  fliin  or  pulp  whirli 
furrounds  the  nuts  is  ufed  in  America  to  wwfh  linen  ; 
bat  it  is  very  apt  to  burn  and  deftroy  it  if  often  ufcd, 


jcafon  why  the  buds  on  ihi  cxuemities  of  branches  un-         incie  plants  are  propagatea 

fold  firft  •  becaufe   ihey   arc    placed  on  the  youngcit  be  put  into  fmall  pots,  and  plur 

^•ood,  to  which  the  h?  flows  mo:t  abundantly.  tanners'  bark.       In  five  or  f.x 

The  effeas  produced  by  tlic  m<;tion  of  the  fap  de-  appear,    when    the    gialfes    of 


o:;e  foe:  iu  two  d.iys  ;  an 

all  ui-.kfs  the  irid-day  heat  be  above  4.0.     He  obfervcd 

thu  it  moves  wi-.h  more   velocity  tJirough  yoi^ng  than 

throMsh  old  branches.     In  one  young  branch  it  moved 

throUKh  (even  feet  in  one  day,   the  thermometer  being 

«t  AQrwhile  it  moved  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  only  Icvcn 

feet  in  fevcn  days.     Dr  Wilker  has  thus  explained  the  being  of  a  very  acrid  nature 

leafonwhythebudson  thi  cxtrennities  of  branches  un-        Thcfe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds;  they  muft 

'  -  •  '  ' •'    •■     — """'•l*^  K^   .^..t    .r,r/,     frr,,ll    r>r,fc      .,.,,)     "'-ingcd      illt'lH     hot-bcdof 

weeks  the  plants  will 

produced  by  the  m<:tion  ot   tne  lap  ae-  appear,    wncn    ine    giaues    01  the  iiot-bcd   fljould  he 

fervc  to  be   attended   to.     In  thoL-  parts  to  which  it  railed  every  day  in  warm  weather,  to  admit  frelh  air 

1  as  mounted,  the  bark  e.ifilv  fepatates  tr  m  the  wood,  to  the  plants.     In  three  weeks  or  a  nxnuh  afttr  lie 

and  tlic  li-rneous  circles  may',  without  ci.'Kcuky,  be  de-  plants  appear,  they  will  be  lit  to  be  tTanfpl.ir.ted,  when 

tached  from  one  another.      The  buds  begin  to  fwell  they  mult  be  Ihakcn  out  ot  the  pots,  and  careiully  part- 

and  their  fcales   to  feparate,  while   ihofe  branches  to  ed,  fo  as  not  to  injure  their  rool.s  and  each  planted  into 

which  the  fap  has  not  afccnded  remain  clofely  folded,  a  iepa/.ite  fmall  pot,  and  plunged    into    the    hot-!)ed 

When  the  fap  has  reached  the  extremities  of  the  brancli-  again,  obferving  to  ihddc  ihcni  liom  the  fun  until  they 

es    and  has  thus  pervaded  the  whole  plant,  it  is  foon  have  taken  r.ev  root;    after    which   time    they    mult 

covered  witli  opening  buds  and  ceales  to  bleed.     The  have   free  air  admitted  to  them  every  day  when  th.e 

bleedin'^  ceafts  tirft  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  tree,  and  in  weather  is  warm,  and  will  require  to  be  frequently  wa- 

thc  \o\yn  parts  fucceQ'ively  downwards,  and  the  wood  tered. 
becomes  dry.     An  invetted  branch  flows  more  cupi-        t)APONARIA,  SorEv.oRT,   m   botany:  A  genus 


Sappliira. 


oufly  when  cut  than  thole  which  are  erect.  This  is  a  proof 
that  the  afcent  of  the  fap  is  not  occafioned  by  capillary 
attraaion,  for  water  whicli  has  rifen  in  a  fm:-.ll  pUls  tube 
by  this  attraaion  will  not  defccnd  when  the  lube  is  in- 
verted. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  an  intimate  cocnedion  be- 
tween heat  and  the  afcent  of  the  fap.  It  did  not  begin 
to  flow  till  the  ihtrmoDierer  ftood  at  a  certain  point: 
when  it  fell  below  .-p,  it  was  arreaed  in  its  progieis. 
Th.-  foutl;  f  de  of  the  tree,  when  the  fun  was  bright, 
bled  more  proiufcly  than  the  north  (ide  ;  and  at  iun-kt 
tlie  incifions  at  the  trp  ceafed  to  bleed,  where  it  was 
expoftd  mod  to  the  cold  air,  while  it  ftiil  continued  to 


of  liic  digynia  order,  belong  ng  to  d;e  decmdria  chit's 
of  pLai.ts  ;  and  in  the  natural  ni.ihod  ranking  under 
tlie  22d  order,  Caryopl.nllcx.  The  calyx  io  mono- 
I'hyilcius  and  na'-ied  ;  there  are  five  ungulatcd  petals; 
the  capfule  is  obloiis^  and  un.lccuhir. 

There  are  eight  fpeties,  the  othcinalis,  vaccaii.", 
cieiica  p<  rrigens,  iilyrica,  otymoides,  orientahs,  and 
lutea.  Tlie  ofliL-inahs,  which  is  a  Dritilh  plant,  has 
a  creeping  root,  lb  that  in  a  (hort  time  it  would  fill  a 
large  fpace  of  ground.  The  llalks  are  ab' ut  two  feet 
hijh,  and  c{  a  purplidi  colour.  The  footlla'.ks  of  the 
flowers  ariic  iVom  the  wings  of  the  Laves  oppofite  ;  they 
lutla;n  ionr,  five,  or  more  purpie  flowers  each  ;  which 


flow  from  the  incifions  next  to  the  ground  ;  the  ground  have  generally  two  imall  Laves  placed  under  them.  The 

retaining  its  heat  longer  than  the  air.  ftalk    is   aho  terminated  by  a  loofe  bunch  of  flowers 

Sap,  in  lieges,  is  a  trench,    or  an  approach  made  growing   in  torm  of  an  umhel;  they  have  each  a  large 

imder  cover  ot  10  or  12  feet  broad,  when  the  behegers  fwelhng  cylindrical  empalement,  and  five  broad  obtufe 

come  near  the  place,  and  the  fire   from  the  garnfon  petals,  which  fpread  open,  of  a  purple  colour.     Thefe 

"rows  fo  dangerous  that  they  are  not  able  to  approach  are  fucceeded  by  oval  capfules,  with  one  cell  filled  with 

uncovered —There  are  feveral  forts  of  laps ;  the  lingle,  fmall  feeds. — The   decoSion  of  this  plant  is  ufed  to 

which  has  only  a  Tingle  parapet ;  the  double,  having  one  cleanfe  and  fcour  woollen  cloths :   the  poor   people  in 

on  each  fide  ;  and  the  flying,  made  with  gabions,  &:c.  fonne  countries  ufe  it  inftead  of  foap  lor  walhing  ;  from 

In  all  laps  traverfes  are  left  to  cover  the  men.  which  ufe  it  had  its  name. 

SAPINDUS,  the  soAP-BtRRv  tree,  in  botany  :  A  SAPOR,    taste.      See    Taste,   and    Anatomv, 

genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  ocflandria  n°.  139- 

clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un-  SAPOTA,  Ph;m,  in  botany 


der  the  23d  order,   TrihilaU.     The  calyx  is  tetraphyl 
lous  ;  the  petals  four  ;  the  capfules  are  flelhy,  connate, 
and  ventricofe. 

The  fpccies  are  four,  the  faponaiia,  fpinofus,  trifo- 
liatus,  and  chinenfis.  The  faponaria,  with  winged 
leaves,  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of  the  Welt  In- 
dies, where  it  riles  with  a  woody  Italk  from   20  to   30 


See  AcHRAs. 
SAPPiii^S,  are  foldiers  belonging  to  the  royal  ar- 
tillery, whole  bufinefs  it  is  to  work  at  the  laps,  for 
which  they  have  an  extraordinary  pay.  A  brigade 
of  fappers  generally  conlifts  of  eight  men,  divided 
equally  into  two  parties  ;  and  whiUl  one  ot  thcfe  parties 
is  advancing  the  fap,  the  other  is  (urnilhing  the  ga- 
bions, fafcii;cs,  and  other  necelfaiy  implements.     They 


feet  high,  fending  out  many  branches  garuiflied  with  relieve  each  otlier  alternately, 

•winged  leaves  compofed  of  feveral  pair  of  fpear-lhaped  SAPPHIRA,  was  the    wife   of  a   rich  merchant  in 

lobes.     The  midrib  has    a    membranaceous    or    leaty  Gneld.e.,  and  equally  dillinguilhed  for  her  beauty  and 

border,  running  on  each  fide  from  one  pair  of  lolies  her  virtue.      Rhinfanld,  a  German  oflicer,  and  gover- 

to  the  other,  which  is  broadeft  in  the  middle  between  nor  of  the  town  of  Gueldres,  fell  in  love  with  her  ;  and 

the  lobes ;  the  flowers  are  produced  iu  loofe  fpikes  at  not  being  able  to  feduce  her  either  by  promiles  or  pre- 

the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  fmall  and  white,  fo  font?,  he  imprifoned  h';r  hulband,  pretending   that   he 

roakenogieat   appearance.     Thcfe  are  fucceeded  by  kept  up  a  traiterous  correfpondence  with  the  enemies 


oval  berries  as 

2 


large  as  middling  cherries,  fometimcs   of  the  Hate. 


Sapphira  yielded  to  the  paflion  of  the  go- 
vernor 


SAP 

vernor  in  order  to  relieve  her  hufband  from  chains ;  but 
private  orders  li.id  already  been  given  to  put  him  to 
death.  His  unhappy  widow,  ovrrwhelmed  with  grief, 
complained  to  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy.  He  ordered 
Rhinfauld  to  marry  lier,  after  having  made  over  to  her 
.•\11  his  polfelhons.  As  foon  as  the  deed  was  figned,  and 
the  marriage  over,  Charles  commanded  him  to  be  put 
to  di'ath.  Thustlic  childrcnof  a  wife  whom  he  had  fe- 
duced,  and  of  a  huPjand  whom  lie  had  murdered,  be- 
came lawful  heirs  to  all  liis  wealth. 

SAPPHIRE,  a  genus  of  precious  ftoncs,  of  a  blue  co- 
lour, and  the  hardclt  of  all  except  the  ruby  and  diamond. 
They  are  found  in  the  fame  countries  wiili  the  ruby  ; 
alfo  in  Bohemia,  AlQce,  Siberia,  and  Auvcrgne.  M. 
Rome  de  I'llle  mentions  one  found  at  Auvergne,  which 
appeared  quite  green  or  blue  according  to  the  pofition 
in  which  it  was  viewed.  Cronllcdt,  however,  informs 
U":,  that  the  blue  fluor  fpars  are  frequently  met  with  in 
colleclions  under  the  name  of  Jli/rfi'iires ;  and  it  is  cer- 
t  tin  from  Pliny,  B.  37.  chap.  9.  that  the  fapphire  of 
the  ancients  was  our  hipis  lazidi.  They  are  feldom  found 
of  a  deep  blue  colour  throughout,  or  free  from  parallel 
veins ;  and  when  they  are  but  flightly  tinged,  they  are 
n.xxneii  ivhi!e  faJ>J>/}irrj.  The  late  unfortunate  king  of 
France  had  one  with  a  flripe  of  fine  yellow  topaz  in  the 
middle.  Some  are  found  half  green  and  half  red,  and 
are  foliated  like  ihe  ruby.  The  tine  hard  fdpphires,  call- 
ed by  the  jewellers  or'.enial,  are  of  the  fame  nature  wi;h 
the  ruby  and  topaz,  excepting  the  mere  circumllanee  of 
colo'ir.  'I'hey  are  commonly  in  two  oblong  hexagon  py- 
ramid;., joined  at  their  bafe,  and  pointed  at  top  ;  fome- 
times  alio  in  hexagonical  column;.. 

The  firclf  fapphires,  like  moll  of  the  gems,  come  from 
the  Kafl  Indies.  Ruffia  does  mt  produce  die  fapphire. 
In  lici'tland  they  are  found  of  a  liardnels  and  luftre 
c-qual  to  the  oriental,  both  light  and  deep  coloured,  at 
Benachie,  anti  Invercauld,  Aberdeenlh;re;  Portfoy  in 
BanfFfhire,  and  m  my  other  pl.ices.  Mr  Deuchar,  feal- 
tngraver  in  Edinburgh,  has  in  his  pofTelhon  a  beautiful 
fapphire,  which  was  lound  in  a  double  crydal.  On  one 
of  thefe  is  cut  a  head,  which  was  cfleflcd  with  the 
grcatcft  difficulty,  on  account  of  its  hardnefs ;  tlie  other 
is  cut  into  facets,  and  has  a  fine  water,  and  great  bril- 
liancy. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  thefe  precious  flones,  accord- 
ing to  Bergman,  is  from  3,650  to  .1,940.  According 
to  others  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  oriental  fappliires  is 
3,994  ;  that  of  tlie  Biafilian  3,1307;  and  of  thofe  from 
Puy  in  Auvergne,  4,0769.  When  pov.-dercd,  they  are 
ful'ible  with  borax,  or  microcofmic  fah,  into  a  tranf- 
parcnt  glais  ;  and  the  lame  thing  happens  on  treating 
them  wi'.h  magnefia  alba.  They  are  faid  to  lofe  their 
colour  by  .'ire,  and  to  become  fo  hard  and  tranfparentas 
fiimetimesto  pafs  for  diamonds;  butMr  Achard  found 
this  to  be  a  millakc,  and  that  the  true  f.ipphircs  are  not 
in  ibe  leaft  altered  either  in  col  ur,  hardnefs,  or  weiglit, 
by  the  moft  intcnfe  fiie.  Thofe  of  Puy  in  Anvergne, 
however,  though  by  their  colour  and  h.i:dnefs  they  feem 
to  approach  the  oriental  fapphire>.-,  loi'e  both  their  co- 
lour and  tranfparency  in  the  fire,  becoming  black,  and 
even  vitrifying,  which  plainly  ihows  them  to  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  Engelfronm  informs  us,  that  the  fap- 
phires, in  their  rough  or  native  iVate,  generally  cryftal- 
lizein  two  oblong  hexagonal  pyran.iJs  pointed  at  t;'p, 
V01-.  XVJ. 
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and  joined  at  their  bafes,  but  are  fometimes  found  of  .>n     Sipi>bi. 

hexagonal  or  columnar  form A  good  fapphire  of  ten  '■"'"■'''■"' 

carats  is  valued  at  50  guineas ;  if  it  weighs  20  carats,  it 
is  valued  at  2Co  guineas  ;  and,  if  under  ten  carat;,  its 
value  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  carat  at  103.  6d. 
by  the  fquare  of  its  weight. — Sapphires  are  prcferabh 
to  common  rubies  for  jewelling  watches  on  arcount  of 
the  homogeneous  hardnefs  of  their  Aibftance  ;  fome  red 
(tones  refcmbling  rubies  being  met  with,  which  are  not 
uniformly  hard. 

SAPPHO,  a  famous  poetefs  of  antiquity,  who  for 
her  excellence  in  her  art  has  been  called  the  Tenth  Mitfr, 
was  born  at  Mitylene  in  the  Hie  of  Lefbos,  about  6iq 
jxars  before  Chrill.  She  was  contemporary  with  Ste- 
fichorus  and  Alca:us  ;  which  lafl  was  her  countryman, 
and  as  fome  think  her  fuitor.  A  verfe  of  this  poet,  in 
which  he  infinuatcs  to  her  his  pafllon,  is  preferved  in 
Arlftotle,  Rlji:t.  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  together  with  the  fair  dam- 
fel's  anfwer. 

Alc.     I  fain  to  Sappho  would  a  wifh  impart, 
But  fear  locks  up  the  fecret  in  my  heart. 

Sap.      Thy  downcaft  looks,  refpedl,  and  timid  air, 
Too  plain  the  nature  of  tliy  wiih  declare. 
If  lawlefs,  wild,  inordinate  defire. 
Did  not  with  thoughts  impure  thy  bofom  fire. 
Thy  tongue  and  eyes,  by  innocence  m:ide  bold, 
Ere  now  the  fecret  of  thy  foul  had  told. 

M.  la  Fevre  obferves,  that  Sappho  was  not  in  Iier 
ufi'.al  good-humour  when  (lie  gave  fo  cold  an  anfwer 
to  a  requeft,  for  which,  at  another  time,  perh.nps  iha 
would  not  have  wailed.  It  has  been  thoiighr,  too, 
that  Anacreon  was  one  of  her  lovers,  and  his  editor 
Barnes  has  taken  fome  pains  to  prove  it :  but  chrcno. 
logy  will  not  admit  this;  fince,  upon  ir.qary,  it  will 
be  found  that  S.ippho  was  probably  dead  before  Ana- 
creon was  born.  Of  the  numerous  poems  this  lady 
wrote,  there  is  nothing  remaining  but  Ibme  fmall  frag^ 
ments,  which  the  ancient  fcholiafls  have  cited  ;  a  hymn 
to  Venus,  preferved  by  Dionylius  of  Halicarnalfus ;  and 
an  ode  to  one  of  her  milf  refles  f :  which  lift  piece  con-  |  sVc  p„et, 
firms  a  tradition  delivered  down  from  antiquity,  that  her  ry  u°  ni-. 
amorous  pafllon  extended  even  to  perfons  of  her  own 
fcx,  and  that  flie  was  willing  to  have  her  miftreffes  as 
well  as  her  gallants. 

Ovid  introduces  her  making  a  facrificeto  Phaon,  one 
cf  lier  male  paramours;  from  which  we  learn,  that 
Sappho's  love  for  her  own  fex  did  not  keep  her  from 
loving  ours.  She  fell  defperately  in  love  with  Phaon, 
and  did  all  fli;  could  to  win  him  ;  but  in  vain  :  upon 
which  file  threw  herfelf  headlong  from  a  rock,  and 
died.  It  is  faid  that  S.'.ppho  could  not  forbear  following 
Phaon  into  Sicily,  whither  he  retired  that  he  mij^ht 
not  fee  her;  and  that  during  her  ftay  in  tliat  illand  ilic 
probably  compofed  the  hymn  to  Venus,  Hill  extant,  in 
which  Ihe  begs  fo  ardently  the  afiiftanceof  that  goddefs. 
Her  prayers,  however,  proved  ineffcdual :  Phaon  was 
cruel  to  the  laft  degree.  The  unfortunate  Sappho  wai 
forced  to  take  the  dreadful  leap  ;  fhe  went  to  t!ie  pro- 
montory I.eucas,  and  threw  herlelf  into  the  fea.  'i'lie 
cruelty  of  Phaon  will  not  furprile  us  fo  much,  if  we  re- 
flecf,  that  flic  was  a  widow  (lor  (he  had  been  married 
t )  a  rich  man  in  the  ifle  of  Andros,  by  whom  file  had  a 
daughter,  named  C!ds);  that  Ihe  had  never  been  hand- 
4  O  fome  ; 
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MJhe.  ireritiniuchhiuhelkcm.  that  they  paid   her  ot  an  incruinuDe  price  ;  la  Ihort    there  is  fcarce  any 

li.vcreicn  lior.oiirs  after  her  death,  and  (lamped  th.lr  thin- to  be  fe:n  but  gold  and  jewels,  and  a  vart  number 

money  xvith  her  imas^e.  The  Roman*  afterwards  erea-  of  people  come  in  pilgrimage  huher._    The  town-hjiife 

ed  a  noble  ftaruc  of  porphyry  to  her;  and  in  fl.ort,  is  a  iumptuous  llruanre,  adorned  vnth   finecohamns  : 

ancients  as  well  as  moderns  have  done  h-nour  to  her  m  the  hall  are  the  p.aures  of  all  thj  kings  ol  Arragon; 

memory.     Voffius  fays,  that  none  of  the  Gieek  poets  and  in  a  corner  of  it  St  George  on  horieback,  with  a 

excelled  Sappho  Lr  fwcetnefs  of  veife;  and   that  fte  dragon  of  white  marbl;  iindir  mm.     It  is   feated   in  a 

nude  Arch.Uchus  the  model  of  her  (lyle,  but  at  the  very  large  plain,  where  the  Ebro  receives  two  other  n- 

lame  time  took  care  to  foften  the  feveritv  of  his  exp^ef-  vers ;  and  over  it  are  two  bridges,  one  ot  ftone  and  the 

fion      It  mull  be  cranted,  fays    Rapin,  f.om  what  is  other  ot    wood,  which  lall  has  been  thought  the  moa 

kit  us  of  Sappho,"  that  Longinus  had  great  reaftm  to  beautiful  In    Europe.      A  viflory  was  obtained  here 

fx-cl  the  admirable  o-er.ius  of  this  woman;  for  there  is  over  the  French    and   Spaniards  in   1710,  but  it  was 

in  whr  remains  of  h?r  fomething  delicate,  harmonious,  abandoned  by  the  allies  loon  alter.    It  is  97  miles  well 

and  imp.Ulicned  to  the  laft  degree.  by  north   of  Tarragona,   1 5 7  weft  of  Barcelona,  and 

SARABAND,  a  mufic.d  compofition  in  the  triple  150  iwrth-eaft  ot  Madrid.     W.  Long.  o.  48.  N.Lat. 

time,  the  motions  of  which  are  flow  and  ferious.  ^'o  ;'''^;  a  Tv,x-n       c-       t 

S.iraband  is  alfo  a  dance  to  the  fame  meaiure,  which         S.-\llANNE.     See  I.ii.ium. 
ufuiUy   terminates   when  the  hand  that  beats  the  time        SARCASM,  in  rhetoric,  a  keen    bitter    exprethon 

lalls  •  and  IS  otherwife  much  the  lame  as  the  minuet.  ^vhich  has  the  true  pmr.t  of  latire,  by   which  tlie  orator 

The  farab.iiid  is  f  lid  to  be  originally  derived  from  the  Icoffs   and  inlults  his  enemy  :  fuch  as  that  of  the  Jews 

Sjracens,  and  is  ufually  danced  to  the  found  of  the  gui-  to  our  Saviour;  "  Hs  faved  others,  himfelt  he  cannot 
tir  or  calianettes. 


favi 

SARCOCELE,  in  furgery,  a  fpurii-us  lupture  or 
hernia,  wherein  the  telllcle  u  confiderably  tuii.cfied  or 
indurated,  like  a  fcirrhous,  or  much  eolaged  by  a 
flelliy  excrefcence,  which  is  frequently  attended  with 
acute  pains,  fo  as  to  degenerate  at  laft  into  a  cancerous 
difpofition.     See  Surgery. 

S.\RCOCOLLA,  a  concrete  juice  brought  from 
Perfia  and  Ar.:bia,  in  fmall  whitirti-yellow  grain?,  with 
a  few  of  a  reddilh  andfometimes  of  a  deep  red  colour 
mixed  with  them  ;  the  whiteft  tears  are  preferred,  as 
being  the  frefheft  :  its  talle  is  bitter,  accompanied  with 
a  dull  kind  of  fweetnefs.    ThW  drus;  dilfolves  in  watery 


SARACA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  hexandria  or- 
der, bilor.ging  to  the  diadelphia  clals  of  plants. — There 
is  no  calyx  :  tlie  coioUa  is  funnel-lhaped  and  qiudiifid  ; 
tl-.c  filaments  are  en  each  fide  the  throat  of  the  corolla  ; 
the  legumen  is  pedicellated. 

S.^RACENS,  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  ;  fo  called 
from  the  word  fara,  which  fignifies  a  defcrt,  as  the 
greateft  part  of  Arabia  is  ;  and  this  being  the  country 
of  Mahomet,  his  difciples  were  called  Saracens. 

SARAGOSSA,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Arragon,  with  an  archbifliop's  fee,  an  univerfity,  and 

a  couit  if  inquilition.     It  is  faid  to  have  b.en  built  by  ,  .   n  ,        r    , 

the  Phoenicians  ;  and  the  Romans  fent  a  colony  here  in    hquors,  and  appears  chiefly  to  be  of  the  gummy  kind, 


the  rcis;n  of  the  emperor  Auguftus,  whence  it  had  the 
name  of  Cc/ar  Jii«ujlus,  which  by  corruption  has  been 
changed  into  Saragolfa.  It  is  a  large,  handfome,  and 
well-built  town.  The  ftreets  are  long, broad,  well-paved, 
and  very  clean,  and  the  houfcs  from  three  to  fix  (lories 
high.     It  is  adorned  with  many  magnificent  buildings; 


with  a  fmall  admixture  of  refmous  matter.  It  is  prin- 
cipally celebrated  for  conglutinating  wounds  and  ulcers 
(whence  its  name  !nifv.iix:>-kr.ufl:JIy-g!ue);  a  quality  which 
neither  this  nor  any  other  drug  has  any  jafl  title  to. 

SARCOLOGY,  is  that  part  of  an;Uoiny  whith  treats 
of  the  foft  parts,   t'/r:.    the  mufcles,    inieilines,  arteriesj 


and  they  reckon  17   large  churches,  and  14  handfome  veins,  nerves,  and  iat. 

monalleries,not  to  mention  others  lefs  confidcrable.  The  SARCOMA,  in  furgery,  denotes  any    fielliy  excref- 

river  Ebro  runs  acrofs  the  place,  dividing  it  into  two  ;  cence. 

and  on  its  barks  is  a  handfome  quay,  which  feives  for  a  SARCOPHAGUS,    in  antiquity,    a    fort  of  ftone 

public  walk.     The    Holy-ftreet   is  the  largeft,  and  fo  coffin  or  grave,  wherein  the  ancients  laid    thofe   they 

broad  that  it  may  be  taken  for  a  fquare  ;  and  here  they  had  not  a  mind  to  burn. 

have  their   bull-fights:   in  this  llrect  lliere  are  feveral  The  word,  as  derived  from  the  Greek,  liurally  fig- 

•noblemen's  families,  particularly  that  of  the  viceroy.  nifies/f/J-.-j/fr  ;  bccaufe  at  firft  they  ufed  a  fort  of  ftone 

The  convents  are  handfome  and  richly  adorned,  as  well  f'^r  the  making  of  tombs,   which  quickly  confumed  the 

as  the  churcheF.     The  cathedral  church  is  a  fpacious  bodies.     See  the  following  article.  _ 

building,  after  the  Gothic  tafte  ;  but  the  fineft  church  Sarcophagus,  or  Lnph  AJim,  in  the  natur.tl  hifto- 

is  that  of  Nueftra  Sigrora  del  Pilar,  feated  on  the  fide  ry  of   the  ancients,    a    ilone    much    ufsd  amon?;  the 

of  the  Ebro,  and  is  a  place  of  the  greateft  devotion  in  Greeks  in  their  fculptures,  is  recorded  to  hive  always 

Spain.     They  tell  us  the  Virgin  appc^.red  to  St  James,  perfealy  confumed  the  flelh  of  human  bodies  buried 

who  was  preaching  the  gofpel,  and  left  him  her  image,  in    it  in  forty  days.       Tliis     propjrty    it    was  much 

with   a  handfome    piiLir  of  jafpcr  :     it  is  dill  in  this  famed  for,  and  all   the  ancient  natnralifts  mention  it. 

church  which  they  pretend  is    the  firft  in   the  woild  There  w  is  another  very  fingnlar  quality  aUo  in  it,  but 

l)mk  to  her  honour.     This  image  ftands  on  a  maible  whether  in  all,  or  only  in  fome  peculiar  pieces  of  it.  Is 

pillar,  with  a  little  Jcfus  in  her  arms ;  but  the  place  is  not   known  :  that   is,  its  turning   into  ftone  any  thing 

lo  dark,  that  it  cauiiot  be  fetn  without  the  aftlftanct  of  that  was  put  into  velfels  made  of  it.     This  is  recorded 

ouly 
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only  by  Mutianus  and  Theophraflus,  except  that  Piiny 
had  copii:d  it  from  thefe  authors,  and  feme  of  the  later 
writers  on  thefe  fubjeifls  from  him.  The  account  Mu- 
tianus gives  of  it  is,  that  it  converted  into  ftone  the 
(hoes  of  perfons  buried  in  it,  as  alfo  the  utenfils  which 
it  was  in  fume  places  cuftomary  to  bury  witli  the  dead, 
particularly  thofe  which  the  perfon  while  living  moft 
delighted  in.  'i'lie  utenlils  this  author  mentions,  are 
fuch  as  mull  havebeen  made  of  very  different  materials; 
and  hence  it  appears  that  this  Hone  iiad  a  pov/er  of 
confuming  not  only  flefh  but  that  its  petrifying  quality 
extended  to  fubllances  of  very  different  kinds.  Whether 
ever  it  really  polfclied  this  lait  quality  has  been  much 
doubted  ;  and  many,  fVom  the  feeming  improb:ibility  of 
it,  have  been  afraid  to  record  it.  What  lias  much  encou- 
raged the  general  difbe'aef  of  it  is,  Mutianus's  account 
of  its  taking  place  on  fubftances  of  very  different  kinds 
and  textures  ;  but  this  is  no  real  objcftion,  and  the 
whole  account  has  probably  truth  in  it.  Petrifaiflions 
in  thofe  early  days  might  not  be  diftinguifhcd  from  in- 
crullaions  <  f  fparry  and  ftony  matter  on  the  furfaces 
of  bodies  only,  as  we  find  they  are  r.ot  with  the  gene- 
rality of  the  wor'd  even  to  this  day  ;  the  incrull.it:ons 
of  fpar  on  molTes  and  other  fubftances  in  fome  of  our 
fprings,  being  at  this  time  called  by  miny  pstrlfied  moj's, 
&c.  and  incrullations  like  thefe  n.ight  eafily  be  f -rmed 
on  fubllances  enclofed  in  velfels  m.ide  of  tliis  Ron;,  by 
water  palling  through  its  prrjs,  dillndging  from  the 
common  mafs  of  the  llo.'ic,  and  carrying  with  it  pir- 
ticles  of  fuch  I'par  as  it  contained;  and  afterwards  Jai- 
ling in  repeated  drops  on  whatever  liy  in  its  way,  it 
inight  again  depofit  tljem  on  fuch  fubilances  in  form  of 
incrullations.  By  this  mc.ms,  tLiig-  maJe  of  ever  To 
differjnt  matter,  which  h.ippened  to  b-;  inclufed,  and  in 
the  way  of  the  palf.ige  of  tlie  wittr,  wuild  b.  eq-ially 
incrutled  witli  and  in  appe  trance  turned  inti  (tore, 
without  reg  ird  to  the  citft-ren:  configuration  of  their 
pores  and  parts. 

The  place  from  whence  the  ancients  tell  us  they  had 
this  done  was  Ados,  a  city  of  Lycia,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  whicli  it  was  dug  ;  and  De  Boot  informs  us, 
that  in  that  country,  and  in  fome  parts  of  the  Eall, 
there  are  alfo  Hones  of  this  kind,  which,  it  tied  to  the 
bodies  of  living  perfons,  would  in  the  fame  man- 
ner confume  their  tlelli.  Hill''t  Notes  on  Theophraflus, 
p.  14. 

S.-\RCOTICS,  in  forgery,  medicines  which  are  fup- 
pofcd  to  generate  flefh  in  wounds. 

SARDANAPALUS,  the  lad  king  of  AITyria, 
whote  chara<fler  is  one  of  the  moll  infamous  in  hillory. 
He  is  faid  to  have  funk  fo  far  in  depravity,  that,  as  far 
as  he  could,  he  changed  his  very  fex  and  nature.  He 
clothed  himfclfas  a  woman,  and  fpun  amidll  companies 
of  his  concubines.  He  painted  his  face,  and  behav-.-d 
in  a  more  lewd  manner  than  the  moll  laftivious  harlot. 
In  Ihrrt,  he  buried  hinifeU  in  the  mod  unbounded  fen- 
fnality,  qui'e  rcgardlcfs  of  fcx  and  the  diiflates  of  ni- 
tvire.  Havinjr  grown  oJiou";  to  all  liis  fubjecls,  a  rebel- 
lion was  formed  againd  him  by  Arb  ic(.s  the  Medc  and 
Belefis  tie  Babylonian.  They  were  attended,  however, 
with  very  bad  fiiccels  at  firft,  being  defeitod  with  great 
flaiigliter  in  three  patched  battles.  With  great  difficul- 
ty Be'efis  prevailed  upon  his  men  to  keep  the  field  only 
live  d;iys  longer ;  when  they  were  joined  by  the  Baiflri- 
ans,  wh  J  had  come  to  the  aftdance  cf  SarJanSpalus,  but 


had  been  prevailed  rpi^n  to  renounce  tliclr  allegiance  to  Sjrifinia. 

him.     With  this  reinforcement  they   tw  ce  defeated  the  ""^^^  ""' 

troops  of  Sardanapalus,  who  Ihut  himfelt  up  in  Nineveh 

the  capital  of  his  empire.     The  city  held  out  f  >r  three 

years  ;  at  the  end  of  which,  Sardmapalus  finding  him- 

felf  unable  to  hold  out  any  longer,  and  dreading  to  fall 

into  the  hands  of  an  enraged  enemy,  retired  into  his 

palace,  in  a  court  of  which  he  caufed  a  vad  pile  of  wood 

to  be  raifed  ;  and  he.ipi.ig  upon   it  all  his  golj  and  111- 

vcr,  and  royal  apparel,  and  at  the  fame  time  ioclofinT 

his  cunncl'.s  and  concubines  in  an  apartment  wirhin  the 

pile,  he  fet  fire  to  it,  and  fo  dedroyed  himfelf  and  all 

together. 

SARDINIA,  an  ifland  of  the  Medi:erranean,  bound- 
ed by  the  llrait  which  divides  it  from  Corfica  on  tlis 
north ;  by  the  Tufcan  fea,  which  flows  between  this 
illand  and  It.aly,  on  t!;e  ead  ;  and  by  other  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  fea  on  the  fouth  and  wed.  It  is  about  ^"th"-r- 
IJ.0  miles  in  Icngrh  and  70  in    breadth,  and  cont  lins  [il" 

-      1       t  •     °  r,,i  .   .  ,    .     n        ,-  lour   MP 

420,000  inliabitants.  ihe  revenue  antes  chiefly  from  j],g  straits, 
a  duty  upon  fait,  and  is  barely  fufficicnt  to  defray  the 
expences  of  government  ;  bu:  it  certainly  might  be  confi- 
derably  augmented,  as  the  foil  produces  wine,  corn, 
and  oil,  in  abundance.  Mofl  of  the  fait  that  is  exported 
is  taken  by  the  Danes  and  Swedes  ;  the  Englifh  for- 
merly took  great  quantities  for  Newf .undlind,  but  hi- 
ving found  it  more  convenient  to  procure  it  from  Spa'n 
and  Portugal,  they  nov/  take  little  or  none.  A  profit- 
able tunny  filhery  is  carried  on  at  the  foutli-wed  part  of 
the  ifliind,  but  it  is  mrnopolizcd  by  the  Dake  de  St 
Pierre,  and  a  few  mure  people,  who  happen  to  be  pro- 
prietors of  the  aij  inirg  land.  Wild  boars  abovind  in 
the  hilly  parts  of  the  iflan.l,  and  liere  arc  fome  few  deer, 
not  fo  large  as  thofe  in  Britain,  but  in  colour  and  make 
exaftly  the  fame.  Beeves  and  llieep  are  aUb  common, 
as  well  as  horfcs. 

The  feudal  fydem  dill  fubfids  in  a  Imited  degree, 
and  titles  go  with  their  edates,  fo  that  the  purchaser  of 
the  latter  inherits  the  former.  The  regular  troop<:  fel- 
dom  exceed  2000  men  j  but  the  militia  amount  to  near 
26,000,  of  whom  11,000  are  cavalry.  Their  horles 
are  fmall,  but  uncommonly  aAive.  It  would  be  more 
eafy  to  beat  them  in  a  charge  than  to  overtake  them  in 
a  march.  The  country  people  are  generally  armed ; 
but  notwithdanding  their  having  been  fo  long  under  the 
Spanifli  and  Italian  government,  alfaffinatinns  are  by  no 
means  frequent ;  and  yet  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  if 
a  man  dabs  another  without  premeditated  malice,  wiih- 
in  four  hours  after  quarrelling  with  him,  he  is  not  li.-tbie 
to  be  hanged.  On  the  other  hand,  the  church  affords 
no  proteiflion  to  the  guilty.  The  Sardinians  are  not  at 
all  bigoted  ;  and,  next  to  the  Spaniards,  the  Epglilh 
are  their  favourites.  The  whole  ill.ind  is  fubjed  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  who  enjoys  the  title  of  king  of  Sardi- 
nia.    SeeCACLiARi. 

There  is  in  this  illand  a  pleafing  variety  cf  h-lls 
and  valleys,  and  the  foil  is  generally  fruitful  ;  but  the 
inhabitants  are  a  very  flothfal  generation,  and  cultitatt 
but  a  little  part  of  i  .  On  the  coad  there  is  a  filhe- 
ry  of  anchovies  and  coral,  of  which  they  fend  large 
quantities  to  Genoa  and  Leghorn.  This  ifland  is 
divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  one,  called  C.ipo  di  Cngl'inti, 
lies  to  the  fouth  ;  and  the  other  Cafa-di-Lvgjry,  whivli 
isfcated  to  the  north.  The  principal  towns  are  Cagliaii 
the  capital,  Orillagno,  andSiifari. 

4O2  SARDU, 
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SARDIS,  or  ^ARBbs,  now  calleil  ^,.-a/u  or  Sart,  is 
aiv  anckiu  tow:',  of  N'atelia  in  Afia,  about  40  miles  call 
ct  Smyrna 
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It  was  much  celebrated  in  early  antiquity 
was  ciirichcJ  by  the  Icnility  of  the  foil,  and  had  been 
tl\e  capital  of  tl;e  Lydian  kings.  It  was  feated  on  the 
Tide  of  moutit  Tniolus  J  and  the  citadel,  placed  on  a 
lofty  hill,  was  rtmarkable  fur  its  great  ftrength.  It  was 
the  fsat  of  king  Crcefus,  and  was  in  his  time  taken  by 


SARGUS,  in  idnhyology.     See  Sparus. 

SARIMPATAM,  a  country  of  Indoilan,  lying  at 
the  back  of  the  dominions  of  the  Samorin  cf  Malabar, 
and  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  never  fubdued  by 
any  foreign  power.  Mr  Grofe  relatec,  that  *'  it  has 
been  conllantly  a  maxim  with  the  inhab'tants  of  thi:> 
country  never  to  make  any  but  a  dtfeniive  war  ;  and 
even  then,  not  to  kill  any  of  their  advcrfariis  in  battle^ 


Cyrus  i  after  which  ihe  Perlian  fairapas  or  command-  but  to  cut  olF  their  nofes.     To  this  fervice  the  military 

;'nt  refided  at  Sardis  as  the  empercr  did  at  Sufa.     The  were  peculiarly  trained  up,  and  the  dread  of  the  defor- 

city  was  alf.j  taken,  biuin,  and  then  evacuated  by  the  mity  proved  fufficiently  (bong  to  keep  their  neighbours, 

Mi'ehans  in  ihe  time  of  Darin;,  and  the  city  and  for-  not  much  more  mariial  than  themfehxs,  from  effedually 

trefi  fnriendered  on  the  approach  of  Alexander  after  attacking  tliem." 

the  battle  of  Gia;iici-s.    Under  the  Romanb  Sardis  was         SARMENTOSiE   (from  farmoilum,    a  long  (hoot 

2  very  conliderable  place  till  the  time  of  Tiberius  Cx-  like  that  of  a  vine)  ;  the  name  of  the  1  ith  clafs  m  Lin- 

fjr     wh.n  it  fuirortd  prodlglouily  by   an  earthquake,  nsus's  Fragments  of  a  Natuial  Method,  confilling  of 

The  muniiicence  t.f  the  emperor,  Iiowevcr,  was  nobly  plants  which  have  climbing  ftems  and  branches,  that, 

exerted  to  repair  the  v;irioua  damages  it  then  fuftained.  like  the  vine,  attach  themlelves  to   the  bodies  in  their 

iulian  attemoted  to  rellore  the  heaihen  worfliip  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  purpofe  of  fupport.      See  Bo- 

phici.     He  erecled  temporary  altars  where  none  had  tany,  p.  459. 

b:.n  hft,  and  repaiud  the  tempbs  if  any  veftiges  re-  SAROTHRA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  trigy- 
niained.  In  the  year  4C0  it  was  plundered  by  the  Goths,  nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ;, 
and  it  fufTered  cordlclerably  in  the  fnbfequent  troubles  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  uiider  the  20th  or- 
of  Afia.  On  the  incurfion  of  the  Tartars  in  1304,  the  der,  Rotacea.  The  corolla  is  pentapctalous  j  the  cap- 
Tuikb  were  p^rnitted  to  occupy  a  portion  if  the  cita-  fule  unilocular,  trivalved,  and  coloured, 
del,  fcparaltd  by  a  llrong  wall  with  a  gate,  and  were  SARPLAR  of  Wool,  a  quantity  nf  wool,  otlier- 
afterwards  nnirdeied  in  their  deep.  The  fite  of  this  wife  called  a  pocket  or  half  fiuk  ;  a  fack  containing 
liivce  nob'e  city  is  now  green  and  flowery,  the  whole  80  tod  ;  a  tod  two  ftone  j  and  a  flone  14  pounds. — 
tein •'  reduced  to  a  poor  village,  containing  nothi  ig  but  In  Scotland  it  is  CiWcS  faipli at h,  and  contains  I^o  flone. 
wretched  huts.  There  are,  however,  fome  curious  re-  SARRACONIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
mains  of  artiquity  about  it,  and  fome  ruins  which  dif-  nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pojyandria  clafs  of 
tlay  its  ancient  grandeur.  See  Chandler's  Travc-ls  in  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
uljia  Minor,  p.  251,  &c.  ^i^th  order  Mi/itllanea.  The  corolla  is  pentapetalous ; 
There  is  in  the  place  a  large  caravanfary,  where  tta-  the  calyx  is  double,  and  triphyllous  below  j  pentaphyl- 
vellers  may  commodiouny  lodge.  The  inhabitants  are  lous  above  ;  the  capfule  quinquelocular ;  the  ftyle  has  a 
generally  fliepherds,  who  lead  their  Iheep  inio  the  fine  ftigma  of  the  form  of  a  iliield. 
p;^i\ures  of  the  neighbouring  plain.     Tlie  Turks  have  a        SARSAPARILLA,  in  botany.     See  Smilax. 


moique  here,  which  was  a  Chriltian  church,  at  the  gate 
of  which  there  are  feveral  colunms  ol  pohihcd  marble. 
There  are  a  few  Chiiftians,  who  are  employed  in  gar- 
dening.    E.  Long.  28.  5.  N.  Lat,  37.  51. 

SA'RDONIUS    RISUS,   Soi (Ionian  Lau^ht.r.      A  con- 


SARTORIUS,  in  Anatomv.  See  there,  Table  of 
the  Miijcles. 

Old  SAPvUM,  in  Wilts,  about  one  mile  north  of 
New  Sarum  or  Sallfbury,  has  the  ruins  of  a  fort  which 
belonged  to  the  ancient   Britons  ;  and   is  faid  alfo  to 


vullive  involuntary  laughter  ;  thus  named  from  the  her-  have  been  one  of  the  Roman  Rations.     T.  has  a  double 

ba  fardonia,  which  is  a  fpecies  of  ranunculus,  and  is  faid  ir.trenchment,  with  a  deep  ditch.     It  is  of  an  orbicular 

to  produce  fuch  convulhve  mctions  in  the  cheeks  as  re-  loira,  and  has  a  very  auauft  look,  being  ereifled  on  one 

fenible  thcfe  motions  w.  ich  are  obferved  in  the  face  du-  of  the  moH;  elegant  plans  for  a  fortrefs  that  can  be  ima- 

rlng  a   tit  of  laughter.     This  complaint  is  fometimcs  gined.     In  the  north-weft  angle  Hood  the  palace  of  the 

fpeedily  fatal.      If  the  ranunculus  happens  to  be  the  bilhop,  whofe  fee  was  removed  hither  from  Wilton  and 

caufc,  the  cure  muft  be  attempted  by  means  of  a  vomit,  Sherborn  ;  but  the  bifhop  quarrelling  with   King  Ste- 

and  iVcquent  draughts  of  hyd.omel  with  milk.  phen,  lie  feized    the   cattle  and  put  a  garrili)n  into  it, 

SARDONYX,  a  precious  flone  confifting  of  a  mix-  which  was  the  principal  caufe  of  its  deftruiflion,  as  the 

ture  ot  the  cl-.alced.  ny  and  carnelian,  fometimes  in  (Irata,  i'ee  was  fuon  after  removed  from  hence  to  Salifbury  in 

but  at  other  times  blended   together.     It   is  found,   i.  1219.     The  area  ©f  this  ancient   city  is  fitualcd  on  an 

Striped  v.-ith  whte  and  red  ftraia,  wliich  may  be  cut  in  artihcial  hill,  whofe  walls  were  three  yards   thick,  the 

cameo  as  well  as  the  onyx.     2.  White  with  red  dentriti-  ruins  of  which  in  many  places  in  the  circumference  are 

cal   figures,  gieatly  resembling  the  mocha-llone  ;  but  ilill  to  be  feen,  and  the  tracks  of  the  hreets  and  callie- 

with  this  difference,  that  the  figures  in  the  iiirdonyx  are  dral  church  may  be  traced  out  by  the  dltfere:U  colour 

of  a  red   colour,   in  the  other  black.     There  is  no  real  of  the  corn  growing  where  once  the  city  flood.     Here 

difference,  excepting  in  t;;e  circumllance  of  hardnefs,  fynods  and  parliaments  have  formerly  been  held,  and  hi- 

bctween  the  onyx,  carnellan,  c'.ialcedony,  fardoryx,  and  thcr  v.-ere  the  flai-es  of  the  kingdom  fummoned  to  fwcar 

agate,  notwithllanding    the  different  names  bcltowed  fidelity  to  William   the  Conqueror.     Here  alfo  was  a. 

upon  them.     Mongez  ir.forms  us,   that  the  yellow,  or  palace  of  the  Britilh  and   Saxon  kings,  and  of  the   Ro- 

oiange  coloured  agates,    with  .-t  wavy  or    undulating  man  emperors  ;  which  v.'as  dcferted  in  tire  reign  oi  Hen- 

luiiace,  are  now  commtniy  called  lardonyx.   Sec  Car-  ry  III.  for  want  of  water,  fo  that  one  farmhoufe  is  all 

Ki-LiAR  and  Onvx.  Uiat  is  left  of  tliis  ancieu:;  city  ;  yet  it  is  called  the  Bn- 

rcugir 
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-^^^    rough  of  Old  Sarum,  and  I'euds  two  nicrr.bers  to  parlia- 
II         meut,  who  are  clioicn  by  the  proptielori  or  ccrtaiu  ad- 
Sitcllltc  jicent  lands. 

*~'''"^^~^'  In  February  1795  a  fuhterraneous  pafTage  was  difco- 
vercd  at  this  place,  et  vliich  we  h.ivc  tlie  tollo'A ing  ac- 
count in  t!ie  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Marc'i,  in  a  let- 
ter dated  Salifbury,  Teb.  ic.  "  Some  perfor.s  of  Salil- 
Ijury  on  Siiurday  lail  went  to  the  upper  verge  of  the 
i'(.rt  ficaticn  {tlie  citadel),  and  on  the  ri^ht-hand,  after 
liiey  had  reached  the  fumn;it,  difcoveicd  a  lirge  hole. 
They  got  a  candle  and  lantern,  and  went  down  a  flight 
of  fteps  for  more  ih.m  3c  yards.  It  was  an  arched  way 
feven  feet  wide,  neatly  chiilelcd  out  of  the  folid  rock  or 
chalk.  It  is  probable  the  crown  of  the  arch  gave  way 
from  the  fodden  thaw,  and  fell  in.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  rubbilli  at  the  entrance.  It  appears  10  be  be- 
tween ill  and  feven  icet  high,  and  a  circular  arch  over- 
head alithe  way.  Thele  pjrticulirs  1  learned  from  the 
pcrlicm  v.ho  himfeif  explored  it ,  but  v.ai  afraid  to  go 
lanher  left  it  might  fall  in  again  and  bury  iiim.  He 
thints  it  turns  a  little  to  the  right  towards  Old  Saium 
hou:e,  and  continues  under  the  fofie  till  it  reached  the 
outer  Verge.  The  marks  of  a  chidel,  he  fays,  are  vi- 
Gble  on  the  fide.  There  are  two  large  pillars  of  fquare- 
Uone  at  the  entrance,  which  appear  to  have  had  a  door 
at  foot.  They  are  18  inches  by  27,  of  good  free-ftone, 
Kud  tlie  mafon-work  is  extremely  neat.  The  highell 
part  if  the  archway  is  two  feet  below  the  furlace  of  the 
ground. 

"  It  is  all  now  again  filled  up  by  order  of  farmer 
V.'l.itcluirch,  who  rents  the  ground  of  Lord  Camelford, 
and  thinks  curiofity  would  bring  fo  mar.y  people  there 
as  to  tread  down  his  gi'afs  whenever  grafs  Ihall  be  there. 
1  went  into  it  30  yards,  which  was  as  far  as  I  could 
get  for  the  rubbifii.  I  mcafured  it  with  a  line,  and 
I'ound  it  extend  full  120  feel  lawards  from  the  two  pil- 
lars fiipi  oJcd  to  be  the  entrance  ;  then  onvords  it  ;.p- 
pe^re  <  to  be  filled  to  the  roof  with  rubbifh.  By  niea- 
firing  with  the  f.tme  line  en  the  furface  of  the  earth,  I 
f)und  it  mufl  go  under  the  bottom  of  the  outer  bank  of 
the  outtr  trench ;  where  I  think  the  opening  may  be 
found  by  digging  a  very  little  way.  'Whether  it  was  a 
Roman  or  a  jv'orrrian  work  it  is  difficult  to  fay ;  but  it 
certainly  was  intended  as  a  private  w;iy  to  go  into  or 
out  of  the  caftle  ;  and  probably  a  foit  or  ftrong  caftle 
was  built  over  the  oarer  entrance.  I  looked  ior  uifcrip- 
tions    or    co'n-,    but    have    nt.t    heard  of  any  bei.''.g 

fcU'K'." 

SASSAFIL^S.     See  Lai;ru:. 

SASHES,  in  mil  taiy  drefs,  are  badges  of  di.linc- 
tion  worn  by  llie  olhcers  of  moil  nations,  either  round 
their  w.till  or  over  tl'.eir  (boulders.  Thofe  for  the  Bri- 
tilh  army  un  made  of  crimfon  filk  ;  for  the  Imperial 
aimy  ciimfon  and  gold  ;  for  the  PruiBan  army  black 
filk  and  filvsr  ;  the  Hanoverians  yellow  filk  ;  the  Por- 
tnguefe  ctimfon  f.lk  witli  blue  tafTels. 


impregna- 
lill  eiiher 
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SATIRE.     See  Satvr. 

SATilAPA,  or  Satra?es,  in  Perfian  antiquitv, 
denotes  an  admiral ;  but  more  commonly  the  povernor 
ci  a  province. 

SATTIN,  a  glofTy  kind  of  Hlk  ftuff,  the  warp  of 
which  IS  very  fine,  and  (lands  fo  as  to  cover  the  coarfer 
woot. 

SATTINET,  a  flight  thin  kind  of  fattin,  commonly 
Ktiped,  and  ordinarily  ufcd  by  the  ladies  for  fumnicr 
night-gowns. 

SAl'URANTS,   in  .-inatomr,  the  fame   with   Ab- 

SORBtNTS. 

SATURATION,   in  chcmiRry,  is   the 
tiiig  an  acid  with  an  alkali,   or  vice  vrfa, 
will  receive  no  more,  and  the  mixture  will  then  become 
neutral. 

SATURDAY,  the  feventb  and  bft  dav  cf  the  week, 
k)  called  Ircm  the  idol  Seater,  worn.ifj.ed  on  this  day 
by  the  ancient  Saxons,  and  thought  to  be  the  fame  as 
the  Saturn  ot  the  Latins. 

SATUREI  A,  SAVORY,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
gymnoipermu  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs 
ot  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
42d  order,  Vertkillau.  The  fegments  of  the  corolla 
are  nearly  equal ;  the  ftamina  ftanding  afunder. 

Spcaes.  I.  The  hortenlis,  or  iummer  favory,  is  an 
annual  plant,  whicJi  grows  naturally  in  die  fouth  of 
Irance  and  Italy,  but  is  cidtivated  in  many  places  both 
tor  the  kitchen  and  medicinal  ufe.  2.  The  montana, 
or  winter  lavory,  is  a  perennial  plant  growing  naturally 
in  the  fouth  oi  France  and  Italy,  but  is  cultivated  in 
gardens  both  ior  culinary  and  medicinal  purpofes. 

Cuhurj.  Both  kinds  are  jiropogated  by  feeds.  Tliofe 
ot  the  firft  kind  (liould  be  fuwn  in  the  beginning  of 
Apnl  ujion  a  bed  of  light  earth,  either  where  they  are  to 
remain,  or  lor  tranfplanting.  If  the  plants  are  to  ftand 
unremoved,  they  Ihould  be  fown  thinly  ;  but  if  they 
are  to  be  tranfplanted,  they  may  be  fown  clofer.  The 
lecond  fpccies  may  be  fown  upon  a  poor  dry  foil,  where 
the  plants  will  endure  the  fevered  winters,  though  they 
are  often  killed  by  the  froft  when  planted  in  good 
ground.  7  he  plants  will  conti:-ue  feveral  rears;  but 
w.ieii  ihey  are  old,  the  (hoots  will  be  fliort  and  not  fo 
we:I  lurnilhej  with  leaves  :  it  will  therefore  be  proper 
to  raif;  a  iiipply  of  young  plants  every  year. 

Uf.i.  Summer  favory  is  a  vtrv  warm  pungent  aro- 
matic ;  and  aifrrds  in  dillillatioii  with  water  a  lubtile 
eilentia!  oil,  oi  a  penetrating  fmcll,  and  very  hot  acrid 
tafte.  It  yields  little  cf  its  virtues  by  infufion  to  aque- 
ous liquors  ;  rcfri.icd  fj)irit  extracts  the  whole  of  its 
talle  and  Imell,  and  elevates  nothing  in  dilllllation. 

SATURN,  in  aftror.omy,  one  of  the  jhnets  of  our 
folar  fyllem,  revolving  at  the  dillance  of  rrore  than 
900  millions  of  miles  Irom  the  fun.  See  Astronomy, 
u"  31,  IC4 — IC9,  191,  and  269. 

Ur  Herichel,  who  has  fo  mu.h  fignalized  himf.lf  bv 


Sitire 

i; 

Sarurn. 


SASINE,   or  Seisin.      See  Lav/,  N'    chiv.    15,    liis  difcoverics  in  the  celeftial  jegions,  has  not  omitted 


&c 

SASS.A.  SeetlvRRH,  0.°ocalpasux,  and  .5ruiv'/ 
Tr3vrls,  Vol.  V.  p.  27,  d:c. 

SATAN,  a  n^mc  very  common  in  Scripture,  means 
tl  e  devil  or  chief  of  (hi  fallen  angels.     See  Devil.' 

SATELLITE,  in  aftronomy,  tl:e  fame  wiih  a  fe- 
cc  ndarj  plauet  or  moon. 


to  make  his  obfervations  on  tliis  pla:  ct,  wl-.ich  he  confi- 
ders  as  one  of  the  moll  ergajjing  objects  th.it  aftronomy 
offers  to  our  view.  Hi>  at  eniion  was  firft  drawn  to  it 
in  the  year  1774,  v hen  he  faw  i,s  ring  refeml  liig  in  ap- 
pearance a  rarnw  line,  eitendii^g  on  bo'.h  fides  not 
much  lefs  than  the  c  amctcr  of  the  planet's  dillt.  The 
obfervation  was  taken  with  a  five  and  an  half  feet  re- 

fltaor 
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Sit'irn.  fleflor  on  the  17th  of  March  ;  and  on  the  3d  of  Apiil, 
-^-v-^w  jjjg  j-_jj^^„  ^.^.jj,.^  ^^.l,j.j,  the  planet  appealed  toially  depri- 
ved (;f  thii  noble  appendage,  by  reatbn  of  the  edge  of 
the  ring  being  then  turned  direftly  towards  the  earth, 
and  invlfihle  on  account  of  its  tiiinnefs  or  incapacity 
to  reflea  the  ligiit  to  fiich  a  diftance.  During  the 
fucceedi.ig  year,"  the  ring  appeared  gradually  opened, 
and  at  lalt  ailumed  the  Ih-ipe  of  an  ellipl'e.  "  It 
lliould  be  noticed  (fays  he),  that  the  black  difk  or 
belt  upon  the  ring  of  Saturn  is  not  in  the  middle  of 
its  breadth.  Nor  is  the  ring  fubdivided  by  many  fuch 
lines,  as  has  been  reprefented  in  feveral  treatifes  of 
aQronomy  ;  but  tliat  there  is  one  iingle,  dark-,  con- 
fiderably  broad  line,  belt,  or  zone,  upon  the  ring, 
■which  I  have  always  permanently  found  in  the  place 
where  my   figure  reprefents  it." 

This  zone,"  which  is  on  the  northern  part  of  the  ring, 
does  not  change  its  ihape  or  colour  like  the  belts  of  Ju- 
piter, fo  that  it  is  probably  owing  to  fome  permanent 
prnjedlion.  It  cannot,  however,  be  the  fhadow  ot  a  chain 
of  mountains,  as  it  is  vifible  all  round  the  ring  ;  and  there 
could  be  no  lliades  vilible  at  the  ends  of  the  anlas,  on 
account  of  the  dircflion  of  the  fun's  illumination,  wliich 
would  be  in  the  line  of  the  chain  ;  and  the  fuppofed  ar- 
gument will  hold  good  again  ft  the  fuppofition  of  caverns 
or  concavities.  It  is  lilcewife  evident,  that  this  dark 
zone  is  contained  between  two  concentiic  circles,  as  all 
the  phenomena  anfwer  to  the  projeftion  of  fuch  a  zone. 
The  Doflor  gives  a  figure,  reprefenting  the  planet  as  it 
appeared  to  him  on  the  loth  of  May  1780;  whence 
we  fee  that  the  zone  is  continued  all  the  way  round, 
with  a  gradual  decreafe  towards  the  middle,  anfwering 
to  the  appearance  of  a  narrow  circular  plane  projeifled 
into  an  ellipfis.  See  Philofoph.  Tranf.  for  1 790,  p.  3.  &c. 

It  halh  been  conjeajred,  that  this  appearance  is 
cwing  to  a  divifion  of  the  ring,  or  rather  that  there  are 
two  rings  about  the  planet  ;  ""but  (fays  Dr  Herfchel)  if 
one  ring,  of  -a  breadth  fo  conliderable  as  that  of  Sa- 
turn, i.s  juftly  to  be  efteemed  the  moll  wonderful  arch 
that  by  the  laws  of  gravity  can  be  held  together,  how 
improbable  niuft  it  appear  to  fuppofe  it  fubdivided  into 
nai'r.  w  flips  of  rings,  which  by  this  feparation  will  be 
deprived  of  a  fufficient  depth,  and  thus  lofe  the  only 
dinienfion  which  can  keep  them  from  falling  upon  the 
planet  ?  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  it  may  revolve  with 
fuch  velocity  as  greatly  to  aHift  its  ftrength,  and  that 
in  the  fubdivifions,  of  ccnrfe,  the  different  velocities  for 
ejch  divifion  may  be  equally  fuppofed  to  keep  them  up." 

As  to  the  fubllance  of  the  ring,  the  Doftor  fuppofes 
it  to  be  no  lefs  folid  tlian  that  of  Siiturn  himfelf.  Thus 
in  the  two  figures  given  w'th  the  Doflor's  Diffcrtation 
in  the  Philofopbical  Tranf  ictlons  above  referred  to,  the 
ihadow  of  the  planet  is  delineated  upon  the  ring  as  it 
aiflually  appeared,  according  to  the  fituation  ol  the  fun  ; 
and  in  like  manner  we  will  fee  the  fliadovv  of  the  ring 
upon  the  planet  :  and  if  we  deduce  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  planet  from  the  power  by  which  the 
fatellites  are  prefcrved  in  their  otbils,  the  ring  nuill  alfo 
be  taken  into  account.  It  is  indeed  evideiit  that  the 
ring  exerts  a  very  confiderable  force  upon  thei'e  bodies, 
fmce  we  find  them  atTeifted  with  many  irregularities 
in  their  motions,  whith  we  cani'.ot  propeily  afcribe  to 
any  other  cauii:  than  the  quantity  of  matter  contain- 
ed in  the  ring  ;  or,  at  lea'd,  it  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  have  a  proper  Ihare  in  producing  them. 


The  ring  feems  to  be  endowed  with  a  greater  reflec-  Saturn. 
tive  power  than  the  body  of  the  planet  ;  and  the  Doc-  '"'""''^ 
tor  gives  inllances  of  his  feeing  partoi  the  ring  brighter 
tlian  Saturn  himfclf,  as  well  as  of  his  feeing  it  plainly 
through  a  telefcope  which  could  fcarcely  afFurd  light 
enough  for  the  planet.  The  moft  remarkable  property 
of  this  wonderful  ring,  however,  is  its  extreme  tiiin- 
nefs. "  When  we  were  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ring 
(fays  our  author),  I  have  repeatedly  feen  the  firft,  fe- 
cond,  and  third  fatellites,  nay  even  the  fixth  and  feventh, 
pal's  before  and  behind  the  ring  in  iuch  a  manner  that 
they  ferved  as  excellent  micrometers  to  eftimale  its 
thicknefj.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  a  few  inllances, 
efpecially  as  they  will  ferve  to  folve  fume  phenomena 
that  have  been  remarked  by  other  aftronomers,  though 
they  have  not  been  accounted  for  in  a  manner  conllft- 
ently  widi  other  known  fadls.  July  i8th  1789,  at 
19''  41'  9",  fidereal  time,  the  firft  fatellite  fecmed  to 
hang  upon  the  following  arm,  declining  a  little  towards 
the  north,  and  I  faw  it  gradually  advance  upon  it  to- 
wards the  body  of  Saturn  ;  but  the  ring  was  not  fj 
thick  as  the  lucid  point.  July  23d,  at  19''  41'  8" ;  the 
fecond  fatellite  was  a  very  little  preceding  the  ring  ;  but 
the  ring  appeared  to  be  lefs  than  half  the  thicknefs  of 
the  fatellite.  July  27tli,  at  20''  15'  12",  the  I'econd  fa- 
tellite was  about  the  middle,  upon  the  following  arm 
of  the  ring,  and  towards  the  fouth  ;  and  the  fixth  fa- 
tellite on  the  farther  end  towards  the  north  ;  but  the 
arm  was  thinner  than  either  of  them.  Ann;.  29th, 
at  22''  12'  55",  the  third  fatellite  was  upon  the  ring, 
near  the  end  of  the  preceding  a-m,  when  the  latter 
feemed  not  to  be  the  fourth,  or  at  moft  the  third  part 
of  the  diameter  of  the  fatellite  ;  which,  in  the  fituation 
it  was,  I  took  to  be  lefs  than  one  fingle  fecond  in  dia- 
meter. At  the  fame  time,  I  alfo  faw  the  feventh  fattl- 
lite  following  the  third,  at  a  little  diftance,  in  the  fhape 
of  a  bead  upon  a  thread,  projeding  on  both  fides  of 
the  fame  arm.  Hence  alfo  we  are  fure  that  the  arm 
appeared  thinner  than  the  feventh  fatellite,  which  is 
confiderably  fmaller  than  the  fixth,  nhich  again  is  lefs 
than  the  firft.  Auguft  31ft,  at  20''  48'  26",  the  pre- 
ceding arm  was  loaded  about  tlie  middle  with  the  third 
fatellite.  October  15th,  at  o*"  43'  44",  I  faw  the  fixth 
fatellite,  without  obltruflion,  about  the  middle  of  the 
preceding  arm,  though  the  ring  was  but  barely  vifible 
with  my  40  feet  refleflor,  even  while  the  planet  was  in 
the  meridian.  However,  we  were  then  a  little  inclined 
to  the  plane  of  the  ring,  and  the  third  fatellite,  when 
it  came  near  its  conjunction  with  the  firft,  was  fo  fitua- 
ted,  that  it  muft  have  partly  covered  it  a  few  minutes 
after  1  loft  it  behind  my  houfe.  In  all  thefe  obferva- 
tions,  the  ring  did  net  in  the  leaft  interfere  with  my 
view  of  the  fatellites.  Oflober  i6lh,  I  followed  the 
lixth  and  feventh  fatellites  up  to  the  very  diik  of  the 
planet ;  and  the  ring,  which  was  extremely  faint,  did 
not  in  the  leaft  obftruft  my  feeing  them  gradually  ap- 
proach the  dillc,  where  the  feventh  vanilhed  at  21''  46' 
44",  and  the  fixth  at  22''  36'  44".  There  is,  however, 
fome  fulpiclon,  th.at  by  a  refraiftion  through  fome  very 
rare  atmof[,here  on  the  two  planes  of  the  ring,  the  fa- 
tellites mi^ht  be  lifted  up  and  dcpreded  fo  as  to  become 
vifible  on  both  fides  of  the  ring,  even  though  the  latter 
fhould  be  equal  in  tliicknefs  to  the  diameter  of  the 
fmalleft  Iktcllite,  which  may  amount  to  1000  miles. — 
As  fur  the  arguments  of  its  incredible  thinnefs,  which 
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f(.nie  aftronomeis  Iiave  hrouglit  from  tli':  fhort  time  of 
iti  Ijeing  invilible  '.vh-.n  the  enrth  jiHfFes  throujjh  its  plane, 
Nve  cannot  ftt  much  value  upon  them  ;  f<-r  they  mult 
Iv.veliippolcJ  the  eJge  of  the  ring,  as  tlicy  h^vs  al  o 
Tcpreftn:ed  it  in  their  figures,  to  be  fqiiars  ;  but  there 
is  the  greacei't  rcaf  n  M  luppofe  it  .either  ipherical  or 
fpheroidal  ;  in  \tl.ic!i  c.iie  cviJcntl)  the  ring  cannot  dif- 
appear  for  any  long  time.  Nay  1  may  venture  to  fay, 
that  the  ring  cannot  poffibly  difappear,  on  account  of 
its  tliinnefs ;  ilnce,  either  from  the  edge  or  the  fides, 
even  if  it  were  fqu.ire  on  tlie  C'.rncrs,  it  muft  always 
cxpofe  to  our  fight  fome  pait  which  is  illuminated  by 
the  rays  of  the  um  ;  and  that  this  is  plainly  the  cafe  we 
may  conclude  from  its  being  vifiblcin  my  telefcopes  du- 
ring the  time  when  others  of  lefs  light  had  loll  it  ;  and 
when  evidently  we  w;re  turned  towards  the  unenhghien- 
cd  fide,  fo  that  we  muft  eith.r  fee  the  rounJing  lide  of 
the  unenlightened  edge,  or  clle  the  rcflciflion  of  the 
light  of  Saturn  upon  the  fide  of  the  darlcened  ring,  as 
we  fee  the  refle(5ted  light  of  the  earth  on  the  darkened 
part  of  the  new  moon.  I  will  not  however,  take  upon  me 
to  decide  which  of  the  two  may  be  the  cafe,  efpecially 
as  there  are  other  very  fircng  reafi-ns  which  induce  us 
to  think  that  the  edge  of  the  ring  is  of  fuch  a  nature 
as  not  to  refleifl  much  light." 

Several  allronomers  have  fuppofed  that  the  ring  of 
Saturn  is  full  of  mcuniains  and  inequalities,  like  the 
moon  ;  and  of  this  opinion  Dr  Herfchcl  himfelf  was 
for  a  confiderable  time,  tiil  happening  to  observe  one 
of  thefe  lucid  points  with  attention  lor  a  conliderable 
time,  he  faw  it  leave  the  rir.g  altogether,  and  Ihow  it- 
felf  as  a  fatellite  never  before  obfcrved.  With  regard 
to  the  ring  iifelf,  he  concludes  his  obfervattons  in  thefe 
words  :  "  Upon  the  whole,  therefor-,  I  cannot  fay  that 
I  had  any  one  inllance  that  could  induce  me  to  believe 
that  the  ring  was  not  of  one  uniform  thicknefs ;  that  is, 
equally  thick  at  equal  diftancesfrom  the  centre,  and  of 
an  equal  diameter  throughout  the  whole  of  its  coiiftruc- 
lion.  The  idea  of  protuberant  points  upon  the  ring 
of  Saturn,  indeed,  is  of  itfelf  ftifnc  ent  to  render  their 
exilleiice  inadmiffib'.c,  when  we  conlider  the  enormous 
fize  which  fuch  points  ouj;ht  t  >  be  ot  to  render  them 
vilible  at  the  dillance  we  are  from  that  planet. 

With  regard  to  the  fatellites  the  Doctor  informs  us, 
that  he  was  long  convinced  of  the  esiftence  of  a  fixth  ; 
and  had  he  been  more  at  leifure  at  the  time  of  his  dif- 
covering  thofe  of  the  Georgium  Sidur,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  completed  the  difcoveiy  of  the  fatellites  of 
S.iti\rn  alio.  The  fixth  was  fiilt  obferved  diftin,.'!ly  on 
the  28th  of  Angiilt  1789,  and  the  feventh  on  the  17th 
of  September  the  fame  year.  Ti.efe  fatellites,  however, 
do  not  occupy  the  place  which  we  fhould  have  previ- 
oufly  ftippoled  them,  beirg,  in  faift,  the  innermoll  of 
the  whole.  The  fevtnth  i.  next  the  body  of  the  planet 
itfelf,  and  is  very  fniall.  It  revolves  at  the  diftance  of 
27. '366  from  the  centre  of  Saturn,  and  feems  to  move 
exaftly  in  the  plane  of  the  ring  ;  but  the  Doiflor  ob- 
ferves,  tliat  it  is  exceedingly  dlthcult  to  make  a  fuffici- 
ent  numljcr  of  obfervations  on  it  to  determine  the  re- 
v.il'.iti^n  exactly.  He  computes  its  periodical  time  at 
22''  4c'  46'.  The  fixth  fatellite  is  next  to  the  fevenlh, 
and  revolves  at  the  dillanceof  35*. 058  from  the  centre  of 
its  primary  in  i"*  S*'  53'  9'.  Ifi  light  is  confulerably 
ftrong,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  the  li:  il  fatcUie  of  former 
aftrouomers,  \\hich  lies  immediately  beyond  it. 


The  phnet  Saturn  is  now  obfcrved  to  Lave  belts  or  Snurju 
fafcisE  upon  its  difk  as  dillinfily  as  Ji'piier.  Dr  H<. r- """''^^" 
fih."l,  on  the  y'.h  of  Apiil  1775,  obfcrved  a  northe:n 
hdt  on  his  body,  iodine  J  a  litik  to  the  line  of  ihe  ring. 
On  the  111;  of  May  1776,  there  was  another  belt  ob- 
ferved, inclined  abcut  15'^  to  the  f^me  In;,  but  m.ore 
to  the  fcu'.h  ;  and  on  tie  f  llowing  fide  came  up  to  the 

place  where  the  ring  crolfes  the  body  of  the  planet 

On  the  8J1  of  April  two  belts  were  obfcrved,  and  thefe 
conticusJ  with  variatii-ns,  and  fomet'mes  the  appearance 
of  a  tiiird  belt,  till  the  8ih  of  Stptembcr,  when  the 
account  of  tl:e  obfervations  was  difcontinued.  The 
Doilcr  remarks,  that  he  generally  obferved  thefe  belts 
in  equatorial  filua'iohs,  tlmugli  fomclimes  i:  was  other- 
wife.  Two  conclufior.s,  he  fays,  may  l-.e  drawn  fiom 
the  obfervations  he  m^de  this  year.  "  The  firll,  which 
relates  to  the  changes  in  the  appear  ;r.ce  of  the  belts,  if, 
that  Saturn  has  probably  a  very  confideraMc  atnio. 
fphere,  in  which  thefe  ch.mges  take  place,  jult  as  the 
alterations  in  the  belts  of  Jupiter  have  been  (hewn  with 
groat  probability  to  be  in  his  atmofphere.  This  ha  al- 
io been  confirmed  by  other  obfervations.  Thus,  in  i  c- 
cultations  of  Saturn's  fitellites,  1  hare  found  them  to 
h  ing  to  the  difk  fyr  a  long  while  before  they  would  va- 
nifh.  And  though  we  otight  to  make  fome  aVowance 
for  the  encroachment  of  li^ht,  whereby  a  fatellite  is 
leen  to  reach  up  to  the  difk  Ibonrr  than  it  aflually  does, 
yet  witliout  a  conliderable  rcfi action  it  could  hirdly  he 
kept  fo  long  in  view  after  tlie  apparent  contaft.  .  The 
time  of  hanging  upon  the  diik  in  the  feventh  fatellite 
has  aiflually  amounted  to  20  minutes.  Now,  as  its 
quick  motion  during  that  interval  cairies  it  through  aa 
arch  of  near  fix  degrees,  we  find  tkat  this  would  de- 
note a  fradlion  cf  about  two  feconds,  provided  tlus 
encro.iching  of  light  had  no  (h  ire  in  producing  the  cf- 
feift.  By  an  oblervation  of  the  fixth  fatellite,  the  re- 
fraction of  Saturn's  atmc  fphere  amounts  to  nearly  tlie 
fame  quantiy  ;  for  this  fatellite  remained  about  14  or 
15  minutes  longer  in  view  than  it  lliculd  have  done  ;  and 
as  it  m-,ves  about  2^  degrees  in  that  time,  and  its  or- 
bit is  larger  than  that  of  the  feventh,  the  diiference  is 
inconiidcrabx.  The  next  inference  we  may  draw  from 
the  appearance  of  the  belts  on  Saturn  is,  that  this  pla- 
net turns  upon  an  axis  which  is  perpendicular  to  his 
ring.  The  arrangement  of  the  behs,  during  ihecoiirfc 
of  15  years  tiiat  1  have  obferved  them,  has  always  fol- 
lowed the  diredion  of  the  ring,  which  is  what  I  have 
called  Icing  equaloiial-  Thus,  as  the  ring  opened,  the 
belts  began  to  advance  towards  the  font  ,  and  to  lliow 
an  incurvature  anfweiing  to  the  projection  of  an  equa- 
torial line,  or  to  a  parallel  (  f  the  fame.  When  the 
ring  clofed  up,  they  returned  toward  tlie  north,  and 
are  now,  whde  the  ring  palfes  <  ver  the  ceitre,  exaiflly 
ranging  with  the  Ihadow  of  it,  on  the  body,  generally 
one  on  each  fide,  with  a  white  belt  clofe  to  it.  When 
I  fay  that  the  belts  have  always  been  equato.ial,  I  pafe 
over  trifling  exceptions,  which  ceitaialy  were  owing  to 
local  caul'es.  The  ftep  from  equatorial  bells  to  a  rota- 
tion on  an  axis  is  fo  eafy,  :  nJ,  in  the  cafe  of  Juj  i'.er, 
fo  well  afcertained,  that  I  flul!  not  htfiiate  to  take  the 
lame  conlequencc  for  gr.in;cd  here.  But  if  th-.re  could 
remain  a  doubt,  the  obfervations  of  Jane  19th,  20'.h, 
and  2lfl,  1780,  where  the  fame  fpot  upon  one  of  the 
belts  was  feen  in  three  diiferent  lliuations,  would  remove 
il  completely." 
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Another  evidence  that  Saturn,  as  well  as  the  other 
'  planets  revolves  upon  its  axis,  is  drawn  from  its  flat- 
tened ihipe,  like  that  of  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn. 
On  the  31II  of  May  1781,  tlie  dilk:  feemed  to  deviate 
as  much  from  a  true  circle  as  that  ol  Jup-.ter,  though 
by  the  interference  cf  the  ring  this  could  not  be  fo  well 
determined  as  after  an  interval  of  eigl.t  years.  On  the 
iSthof  Aufuft  1787,  the  dilFcrence  between  the  equ.i- 
toiial  and  polar  diameters  was  mcaluied,  the  mean  ot 
three  obfervaiions  of  tlie  former  being  22".8i,  of  the 
latter  2o".6l.  From  thcfe  obfervations,  u  appears  that 
the  polar  diameter  of  Saturn  is  to  his  equatorial  diame- 
ter nearly  as  10  to  1 1  ;  and  that  his  axis  is  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  ring.  _ 

In  a  fubfcquent  paper,  the  Doflor  gives  up  his  rea- 
fnning  againft  fixed  lucid  points  in  the  ring,  in  confe- 
quence  of  having  frequently  obferved  them  m  fuch  htu- 
ations  as  could  not  by  any  means  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fatehites.  He  even  attempts  to  invalidate  his  own 
arguments  abovementioned  concerning  the  vaft  magni- 
tude of  the  mountains  necelfary  to  make  them  vifible 
atthis  diftance.  "  As  obfervations  (fays  he)  careful- 
ly made  fhould  always  take  the  lead  of  theories,  I  Ihall 
not  be  concerned  if  fuch  lucid  fpots  as  I  am  now  going 
to  admit,  fhould  feem  to  contradict  what  has  been  faid 
in  my  lart;  paper  concerning  the  idea  of  inequalities  or 
protuberant  points.  We  may,  however,  remark,  that 
a  lucid  and  apparently  protuberant  point  may  exill  with- 
out any  great  inequality  in  the  ring.  A  vivid  light,  for 
inftaiice,  will  feem  to  projeft  greatly  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  body  on  whicli  it  is  placed.  If,  theretore,  the 
luminous  places  on  the  ring  fhould  be  fuch  as  proceed 
from  very  briaht  refleaing  regions,  or,  which  is  more 
probable,  owe  their  cxi'itence  to  the  more  fluctuating 
caufes  of  inherent  fires  afling  with  great  violence,  w^e 
need  not  imagine  the  ring  of  Saiurn  to  be  very  uneven 
or  diftorted,in'crder  to  prefent  us  v,-ith  fuch  appearances. 
In  this  fenfe  of  the  word,  then,  we  may  ftill  oppofe  the 
idea  of  protuberant  points,  fuch  as  would  denote  im- 
nijnfe  mountains  of  elevated  furface. 

"  On  comparing  together  feveral  obfervations,  a  few 
trials  fhew  that  the  biightefl  and  beft  obferved  fpot 
agrees  to  a  revolution  of  10''  32'  i5"-4;  and  calculating 
its  diilaace  from  the  centre  of  Saturn,  on  a  fuppofition 
of  its  being  a  f'nellite,  we  find  it  17". 227,  which  brings 
it  upon  the  ring.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  unlets 
we  fhould  imagine  the  ring  to  be  fufficiently  fluid  to  .al- 
low a  fatellite  to  revolve  in  it,  or  fuppofe  a  notch, 
groove,  or  divifion  in  the  ring,  to  futfer  the  fatellite 
to  pafs  along,  we  ought  to  admit  a  revolution  of  the 
ring  itfelf.  The  deafity  vf  the  ring,  indeed,  may  be 
fuppofed  to  he  very  inconfidcrable  by  ihofe  who  ima- 
gine its  light  to  be  radier  the  eifcdt  of  fome  Ihining 
fluid,  like  aa  aurora  borealis,  thru  a  relkclion  from 
fome  permanent  fubllance  ;  but  its  difapparition,  in  ge- 
neral, and  in  my  telclcopes  its  faintnels,  when  turned 
edrrewife,  are  in  no  manner  favourable  to  tliis  idea. — 
When  we  add  alfo,  that  this  ring  cafts  a  deep  fh.idow 
upon  the  planet,  is  very  lliarply  derinjd  both  in  its 
outer  and  inner  edge,  and  in  brightnefs  exceeds  the 
planet  itfelf,  it  fecms  to  be  almoll  pioved  that  its  con- 
lilfence  cannot  be  lefs  than  the  body  of  Saturn,  and  that 
confequenily  no  degree  of  fluidity  can  be  admitted  fuf- 
ficient  to  permit  a  revolving  body  to  keep  in  motion 
for  any  length  of  time.     A  groove  might  affjrd  a  paf- 


fage,  efpccially  as  on  a  former  occaficn  we  have  al-  Stum, 
ready  confidered  the  idea  of  a  divided  ring.  A  circum-  ^-"'~>'''~ 
rtance  alfo  which  feems  rather  to  favour  this  idea,  is, 
that  in  fome  obfervations  a  bright  fpot  has  been  feen 
to  projecfl  equally  on  both  fides,  as  the  fitellites  have 
been  obferved  to  do  when  they  palfed  the  ring.  13u% 
on  tlie  other  hand,  we  ought  to  confider,  that  the  fpot 
has  often  been  obferved  very  near  t!ie  end  of  tlie  aims 
of  Saturn's  ring,  and  that  the  calculated  difl:ance  is 
confequently  a  little  too  fmall  ior  fuch  appearances,  and 
ought  to  be  ig  or  20  feconds  at  leait.  We  fliciild  alfo 
attend  to  the  hze  of  the  fpot,  which  feems  to  be  vari- 
able :  for  it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  a  fatellite, 
brighter  than  the  fixth,  and  which  could  be  feen  with 
the  moon  nearly  at  full,  fhould  fo  often  efcape  our  no- 
tice in  its  frequent  revolutions,  unlef,  it  varied  much  in 
its  apparent  brightnefs.  To  thi^  we  mull  add  another 
argument  drawn  from  the  number  of  lucid  fpots,  whicli 
will  not  agree  with  the  motion  of  one  fatellite  only  ; 
whereas,  by  .admitting  a  revolution  of  the  ling  itfelf  in 
10''  32'  15". 4,  andfuppofmg  all  the  fpocs  to  adhere  to 
the  rmg,  and  to  fhare  in  the  fame  periodical  return,  pro- 
vided they  lall  long  enough  to  be  feen  many  times,  we 
fhall  be  able  to  give  an  eal'y  folution  of  all  the  remaining 
phenomena.     See  Phil.  Tranf.  1790,  p.  427. 

Saturn,    in    chemiftry,    an    appellation   given  to 
lead. 

Saturn,  in   heraldry,  denotes  the  black  colour  in 
blazonirg  the  arms  of  Ibvereign  princes. 

Saturn,  one  of  the  principal  of  the  Pagan  deities, 
was  the  fou  of  Coehis  and  Terra,  and  the  father  of 
Jupiter.  He  depo'ed  and  caftrated  his  father  ;  and 
obliged  his  brother  Titan  to  refign  his  crown  to  him, 
on  condit'on  of  his  bringing  up  none  of  his  male  ilfue, 
that  the  fuccelhon  might  at  length  devolve  on  him. 
For  th's  purpofe  he  devoured  all  the  fons  he  had  by 
his  wii'e  Kheu  or  Cybele:  but  fhe  bringing  forth  at 
one  time  Jupiter  and  Juno,  fhe  prefented  the  latter  to 
her  hulband,  and  fent  the  boy  to  be  nurfed  on  mount 
Ida  ;  when  Saturn  being  informed  of  her  having  a  fon, 
demanded  the  child  ;  but  in  his  flead  his  wife  gave  him 
a  ftone  fwaddled  up  like  an  infant,  which  he  inftantly 
iwallowed.  Titan  finding  tliat  Saturn  had  violated  the 
contraift  he  had  made  with  him,  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  his  children,  and  made  war  on  his  brother,  and 
having  made  him  and  Cybele  prifoners,  confined  them 
in  Tartarus :  but  Jupiter  being  in  the  mean  time  grown 
up,  raifed  an  army  in  Crete,  went  to  his  father's  afTilf- 
ame,  defeated  Tiian,  and  relfored  Saturn  to  the  throne. 
Some  time  after,  Saturn  being  told  that  Jupiter  intended 
to  dethrone  him,  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  ;  but  the 
latter  being  informed  of  his  intentions,  depofed  his  fa- 
ther, and  tlirew  him  into  Tartaius.  But  Saturn  ef- 
caping  from  thence  fled  into  Italy,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  Janus  king  of  the  country,  who  ali'ociated 
him  to  the  government  :  whence  Italy  obtained  the 
name  of  Satuniia  Tel'us  ;  as  alfo  that  of  Lat'ium,  from 
liitio,  "  to  lie  hid."  There  Saturn  by  the  wifdom  and 
mildnefs  of  his  government,  is  faid  to  have  produced 
the  golden  age. 

Saturn  is  reprefentcd  as  an  old  man  with  four  wings, 
armed  with  a  fcythe;  fometimes  he  is  delineated  under 
the  figure  of  a  ferpent  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth.  This 
is  emblematic  of  tlie  featbns,  which  roll  perpetually  in 
the  fame  circle.     Sometimes   alfo    Saturn    is  painted 
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BaiurniVia  with  a  fand.gl;ifs  in  Ills  hand.  The  Greeks  fay,  that 
II  the  (lory  of  his  niiitilating  his  father   and  deftroying 

._J^yi^:  his  children  is  an  allegory,  wliich  fienifies,  that  Time 
devours  the  pad  and  prelcnt,  and  will  alio  devour  the 
future.  The  Romans,  in  honnur  of  him,  built  a  temple 
and  celebrated  a  feftival,  which  they  called  Saturnalia. 
Daring  thii  fcftival  no  bufmefs  or  profclFion  was  allow- 
ed to  be  carried  oa  except  cookery  ;  all  diftincflions  of 
rank  ceafed  ;  flaves  could  fiy  what  they  pleafed  to  their 
rnallcrs  with  impunity  ;  they  could  even  rally  them  with 
their  faults  before  their  faces. 

SATURNALIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  feftival 
obferved  about  the  middle  of  December,  in  honour  of 
the  god  Saturn,  whom  Lucan  introduces  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  ceremonies  obferved  on  this  occafion,  thus. 
"  During  my  whole  reign,  which  lads  but  for  one  week, 
no  public  bufmefs  is  done  ;  there  is  notliing  but  drink- 
ing, finging,  playing,  creating  imaginary  kings,  placing 
fervanls  with  their  mafters  at  table,  &c.  There  fhall 
be  no  difputes,  reproaches,  &c.  but  the  rich  and  poor, 
niaders  and  flaves,  fhall  be  equal,"  Sec. 

On  tliis  fcftival  the  Romans  facrificed  bare-headed, 
contrary  to  their  cuftom  at  other  ficrifices. 

SATURNINE,  an  appellation  given  to  pcrfons  of  a 
melancholy  difpofition,  as  being  fuppofed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  planet  Saturn. 

SATURNITE,  a  name  given  by  Mr  Kirwan  to  a 
n;w  metallic  fubftance,  fuppofed  to  be  di.'covered  by  M. 
Monnet.  It  was  met  with  in  fome  lead  founderies  at  a 
place  named  PouHa  ou;n  in  Brittany  ;  being  feparated 
from  the  lead  ore  during  its  torrefaiftion.  It  refembles 
lead  in  colour,  weight,  folubility  in  acids  and  other  pro- 
perties, but  dififers  from  it  in  being  more  fufible,  brittle, 
eafily  fcurified  and  volatilized,  and  likewlfe  not  being 
mifcible  witli  lead  in  fufion.  Meffieurs  HafTenfr.ntz  and 
GironJ  contended,  that  this  faturnite  was  nothing  but 
a  compound  of  different  fubftances,  and  accordingly 
gave  an  analyfis  of  it  as  confiding  of  lead,  copper,  iron, 
filver,  and  fulphur;  the  proportions  of  which  mud  na- 
turally vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the  ore  put  into 
the  furnace.  M.  Monnet,  however,  infided  that  the 
fubftance  analyfed  by  them  was  nr  t  that  which  he  had 
difcovered  ;  but  when  he  again  vifited  the  mines  above- 
mentioned,  he  coultl  meet  witli  none  of  the  fubdance 
there  which  he  found  before. 

SATYAVRATA,  or  Menu,  in  Indian  mytholo- 
gy,  is  believed  by  the  Hindoos  to  hare  reigned  over 
the  whole  world  in  the  earlieft  age  of  their  chronology, 
and  to  have  refided  in  the  country  of  Dravira  on  the 
coaft  of  the  eadern  Indian  peninlula.  His  patronymic 
name  was  J'aivafiuata,  or  ehiU  of  the  fun.  In  the  Bha- 
gavat  we  are  informed,  that  the  Lord  of  the  Univerfc, 
intending  to  preferve  him  from  the  f  a  of  dedruiSion, 
caufed  by  tlie  depravity  of  the  age,  thus  told  him  how 
he  was  to  ail.  "  In  fcven  days  from  the  prefcnt  time, 
O  thou  tamer  of  enemies,  the  three  worlds  will  be 
plunged  in  an  ocean  of  death  ;  but  in  tlie  midd  of  the 
dedroying  waves,  a  large  vclfcl,  fent  by  me  for  thy  ufe, 
fnall  ftand  before  thee.  Then  (halt  tliou  take  all  medi- 
cinal herb?,  all  the  variety  of  feeds  ;  and,  accompanied 
by  feven  faints,  encircled  by  pairs  of  all  brute  animals, 
thou  fhalt  enter  the  fpacious  ark  and  continue  in  it,  fc- 
cure  irom  the  flood  on  one  immcnfeoccm  without  light, 
except  the  radiance  of  thy  holy  companions.  When 
the  fliip  fhall  be  agitated  by  an  impetuous  wind,  thou 
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fhalt  faden  it  with  a  large  fea-ferpent  on  my  lorn;  Ifer  A»t)T 
I  will  be  near  thee  :  drawing  the  vcffel,  with  thee  and  H 
thy  attendants,  I  will  remain  on  the  ocean,  O  chief  of  ,^i][;J£^ 
men,  until  a  night  of  Brahma  diall  be  completely  ended. 
Thou  ihalt  then  know  my  true  greatnefs,  rightly  named 
thefupreme  Godhead  ;  by  my  favour,  all  thy  queftions 
(hall  be  anfwered,  and  thy  mind  abundantly  indrufled." 
All  this  is  faid  to  have  been  accomplilhed  ;  and  the 
dory  is  evidently  that  of  Noah  difguifedhy  Afiatic  fic- 
tion and  allegory.  It  proves,  as  Sir  William  Jones  has 
rightly  obferved,  an  ancient  Indian  tradition  of  tlie  uni- 
verfal  deluge  defcribed  by  Moles;  and  enables  us  to 
trace  the  connexion  between  the  eadern  and  wedcrn 
traditions  relating  to  that  event.  Thefame  learned  author 
has  fhown  it  to  be  in  the  highed  degree  probable,  that 
the  Satya-orata  ot  India  is  the  Cronus  of  Greece  and  the 
Saturn  of  Italy.  See  Satvrn  ;  and  Afiatic  Refearchci, 
Vol,  I.  p.  230,  &c. 

SATYR,  or  Satire,  in  matters  of  literature,  a  dif- 
courfc  or  poem,  expoling  the  vices  and  follies  of  man- 
kind.    See  Poetry,  Part  II.  Sefl.  x. 

The  chief  fatirids  among  the  ancients  are,  Horace, 
Juvenal,  and  Perfius  :  thofe  among  the  moderns,  are, 
Regnier  and  Boilcau,  in  French  ;  Butler,  Dryden,  Ro- 
chclUr,  Buckingham,  Swift,  Pope,  Young,  &c.  among 
the  Enu;lirti  ;  and  Cervantes  among  the  Spaniards. 

SATYRIASIS.  See  Medicine,  n"  372. 

SATYRIUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  di-andria 
order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  42d  order, 
VerikUhita.  The  neftarium  is  fcrotiform,  or  inflated 
double  behind  the  flower. 

SATYRS  (in  ancient  mytliology)  a  fpecies  of  de- 
mi-gods  who  dwelt  in  the  woods.  They  are  reprefented 
as  monders,  half-men,  and  half-goats;  having  horns  on 
their  heads,  a  hairy  body,  with  the  feet  and  tail  of  a 
goat.  They  are  generally  in  the  train  that  follows 
Bacchus.  As  the  poets  fuppofed  that  they  were  re- 
markable for  piercing  eyes  and  keen  raillery,  they  have 
placed  them  in  the  fame  piiflures  with  the  Graces, 
Loves,  and  even  with  Venus  herfclf 

SAVAGE  (RichardJ  one  of  the  mod  remarkable 
charaiJ^ers  that  is  to  be  met  with  perhaps  in  all  the  re- 
cords of  biography,  was  the  fon  of  Anne  countcfs  of 
Macclesfield  by  the  earl  of  Rivers,  according  to  her 
own  confefllon ;  and  was  born  in  1698.  This  con- 
feflion  of  adultery  was  made  in  order  to  procure  a  fe- 
paration  from  hcrhndiand  the  earl  of  Macclesfield  :  yet, 
having  obtained  this  dcfired  end,  no  fooner  was  her  fpu- 
rious  offspring  brought  into  the  world,  than,  without 
the  dread  of  Ihame  or  poverty  to  cxcul'e  her,  (lie  difco- 
vered the  rcfolution  of  difowning  him;  and,  as  long  as 
he  lived,  treated  him  with  the  mod  unnatural  cruelty. 
She  delivered  him  over  to  a  poor  v;oman  to  educate  as 
her  own  ;  prevented  the  earl  of  Rivers  from  leaving  hlr.i 
a  legacy  of  L. 6000,  by  declaring  him  dead  ;  and  in  effcft 
deprived  him  of  another  legacy  which  his  godmother 
Mrs  Lloyd  had  left  him,  by  concealing  from  him  hi^'> 
birth,  and  thereby  rendering  it  impoflible  fur  him  to 
profecute  his  claim.  She  endeavoured  to  fend  him  fe- 
cretly  to  the  plantations  ;  but  this  plan  being  either  laid 
alide  or  frudrated,  fhe  placed  him  apprentice  with  a 
flioemakcr.  In  this  fituation,  however,  he  did  not 
long  continue :  for  his  nurfe  dying,  he  went  to  take 
care  of  the  effefts  of  his  fuppofed  mother  ;  and  found  in 
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S  Ti;:-.  bcrlirxes  fome  letters  which  di(*covereJ  to  young  Sa- 
•^"^^^  vaj^e  ]vs  b'r.h,  and  the  caiife  of  its  concealment. 

Firm  the  moment  of  thit  difcovery  it  was  n  itur;il  frr 
him  to  become  diffati^ticd  with  his  fituaticn  as  a  fhoe- 
ni;iker.  He  now  conceived  th.it  he  had  a  riiht  to  (hare 
in  the  affluence  of  his  real  ni  ther  ;  and  therefore  he  c?i- 
rc(S!y,  anJ  perhaps  indifcrcetly,  applied  to  her,  and 
made  ufe  of  every  art  to  awal.en  her  tendernefsand  at- 
traift  her  regard.  But  in  vain  did  lie  folicit  tliis  unnatu- 
ral parent ;  (he  avoided  him  with  the  utmoft  precaution, 
and  took  meafures  to  prevent  h;s  ever  entering  her  houfe 
on  ar.y  pretence  wliate'cr. 

Savage  wns  at  th.is  time  fo  toiiclied  u  ith  the  dif  eve- 
ry (if  liis  birth,  that  he  frequently  miule  it  his  pra6ice  to 
walk  before  his  mother's  door  in  hopc-F  of  feeing  her  by 
accident;  and  often  did  he  warmly  folicit  her  to  admit 
him  to  f:e  her  ;  but  all  to  no  purpofe  :  he  could  neither 
foftcn  her  heart  nor  open  her  hmd. 

Mean  time,  whili  he  was  aflidnouny  en.'eavouring  to 
roufe  the  afFecflions  of  a  mother  in  whom  ail  natural  af- 
fefiion  was  e^timfl,  he  was  defH;u!e  of  the  means  of 
fupport,  and  reduced  to  the  mifefies  of  want.  We  are 
nit  told  by  what  means  he  got  rid  of  lus  obligation  to 
the  fh''cmaker,  or  whether  he  ever  was  a<3ually  hotmd 
to  liim  ;  but  we  now  find  him  very  differently  employed 
in  order  10  prccLire  a  fublillence.  In  fhort,  the  youth 
liad  parts  and  a  ftrong  inclination  towards  literal  y  pur- 
fuits,  efpeaally  poet'y.  He  wrote  a  poem  ;  and  after- 
wards two  play«,  ll'om.in's  a  Riddle  and  Loi-e  in  a  Veil  : 
but  the  author  was  allowed  no  part  of  the  profits  from 
the  firfl ;  and  from  the  fccond  he  received  no  other  ad- 
vantage than  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Kichard  Steel 
and  Mr  Wilks,  by  whom  he  was  pitied,  carefTed,  and  re- 
lieved. However  the  kindnefs  of  his  friends  not  afford- 
ing him  a  conftant  fupply,  he  wrote  the  tragedy  (A Sir 
Thomas  Overlury;  which  not  only  procured  him  the 
efteem  of  m:iny  perfons  of  wit,  but  brongl:t  him  in  200I. 
The  celebrated  Aaron  Hill,  Efq;  was  of  great  fervice 
to  him  in  correding  and  fitting  this  piece  for  the  ftage 
and  the  prefs ;  and  extended  his  patronage  flill  farther. 
Byt  Savage  was,  like  many  other  w  its,  a  bad  manager, 
and  was  ever  in  diltrefs.  As  fall  as  his  fi  lends  raifed 
h'm  out  of  one  difficulty,  he  funk  into  another  ;  and, 
when  he  found  himlLlf  greatly  involved,  he  would  ram- 
ble about  like  a  vagabond,  with  fc.irce  a  fhirt  on  his 
back.  He  was  in  one  of  thefe  fituations  all  the  time 
wherein  he  wrote  his  tragedy  abovementioned  ;  with- 
out a  lodging,  and  often  wahout  a  dinner  :  fo  that  he 
o!ed  to  fcribble  on  fctaps  of  paper  picked  up  by  acci- 
dent, or  begged  in  the  fliops,  which  he  occafionally 
Ifepped  into,  as  thoughts  occurred  to  him,  craving  the 
favour  of  pen  and  ink,  as  it  were  ju(l  to  take  a  memo- 
randum, 

Mr  HiH  alfo  earneflly  promoted  a  fubfcription  to  a  vo- 
lume of  Mifcellaii'es,  by  Savage;  and  likewife  furnifhed 
part  of  the  poems  of  whicli  the  vclume  was  coinpoied. 
To  this  mifcellany  Savage  wrote  a  preface,  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  his  mother's  cruelty,  in  a  very  un- 
common flrain  of  humour. 

The  profits  of  his  Tragedy  and  his  Mifctll.uiies  to- 
gether, had  now,  for  a  time,  fomewliat  raifed  poor 
ijavage  both  in  circumftances  and  ciedit  ;  fo  that  the 
world  jiifl  began  to  behold  him  with  a  more  favourable 
eye  than  formerly,  wlien  botli  his  fame  and  life  were  en- 
dangered by  a  moft  unhappy  event.     A  drunken  frolic 


in  which  he  one  night  engaged,  ended  in  a  fray,  and  S:iv.igp. 
Savage  unfortunately  killed  a  man,  for  which  he  was  ^"^""^"^ 
condemned  to  be  hanged  ;  his  friends  earneftl/  folicited 
the  mercy  of  the  crown,  while  his  mother  as  earneflly 
exerted  lierfelf  to  prevent  his  receiving  it.  The  countef^s 
of  Hertford  at  length  laid  his  whole  cafe  before  queen 
Caroline,  and  Savage  obtained  a  [-ardon. 

Sjvagehad  now  loll  that  tendernefs  for  his  mother, 
which  the  whole  feries  of  her  cruelty  had  net  been  able 
wholly  to  reprefs  ;  and  confidering  her  as  an  implaca- 
ble enemy,  whom  nothing  but  his  blood  could  fatisfy, 
threatened  to  haiafs  her  with  lampc  on«,  and  to  publilli' 
a  copious  narrative  of  her  conduiJl,  unlefs  ihi  con.'eiued 
to  allow  him  a  penfion.  This  expedient  proved  fucctfs- 
ful ;  and  the  lord  Tyiconnel,  upon  his  promife  of  laying 
afide  his  defign  of  cxpt'fing  his  mother's  cruelty,  took 
him  into  his  fa.nily,  treated  him  as  an  equal,  and  en- 
g3ged  to  allow  him  a  penfion  of  200I.  a-year.  This  was 
die  golden  part  of  Savage's  life.  He  was  courted  by 
all  who  endeavoured  to  be  thought  men  of  genius,  and 
carefTed  by  all  who  valued  themfelves  upon  a  refined 
lalle.  In  this  gay  period  cf  his  life  he  pablifhed  the' 
Temple  of  Health  and  Mirlh,  on  the  recovery  of  lady 
Tyrcrnnel  from  a  languilhing  illnefs  ;  and  The  Wanderer, 
a  moral  poem,  which  he  dedicated  to  lord  Tyrconnel,  in 
flrains  of  thehighelf  panegyric:  but  thefe  praifes  he  in 
a  fhort  time  found  himfelf  inclined  to  retrael,  being 
difcarded  by  the  man  on  whom  they  were  bellowed. 
Of  this  quarrel  lord  Tyrcrnnel  and  Mr  Savage  affigned 
very  different  reafons.  Our  author's  known  chaia(5ter 
pleads  too  flrongly  againfl  him  ;  for  his  conduft  was 
ever  fuch  as  made  all  his  friends,  fooner  or  later,  grow 
weary  of  him,  and  even  forced  mofl  of  them  to  become 
his  enemies. 

Being  thus  once  more  turned  adrift  upon  the  world, 
Savage,  whofe  pafllons  were  very  (Irong,  and  whofe 
gratitude  was  very  fmall,  became  extremely  di'.igent  in 
expofing  the  faults  of  lord  Tyrconnel.  He,  moreover, 
now  thought  himfelf  at  liberty  to  take  revenge  upon 
his  mother. — Accordingly  he  wrote  The  Bajlard,  a 
poem,  remarkable  for  the  vivacity  of  i's  beginning, 
(where  he  finely  enumerates  the  imaginary  advantages 
of  bafe  birth),  and  for  the  pathetic  conckilion,  wherein 
he  recounts  the  real  calamities  which  he  fullered  by  the 
crime  of  his  parents. — Tlie  reader  will  not  be  dilpleafeJ 
with  a  tranfcript  of  fome  of  the  lines  in  the  opening  of 
the  poem,  as  a  fpecimen  of  this  writer's  fpirit  and  man- 
ner of  verfification. 

Heft  he  the  baflard's  birth  !   thro'  wondrous  ways, 

He  Ihines  eccentric  like  a  comet's  blaze. 

No  fickly  fruit  of  faint  compl'ar.ce  he  ; 

He  !    flamp'd  in  nature's  mint  with  ecflacy  ! 

He  lives  to  build,  not  boafl,  a  gen'rous  race  ; 

No  tenth  tranfmitter  of  a  foolilh  face. 

He,  kindling  from  within,  requires  no  flame. 

He  glories  in  a  baflard's  glowing  name. 

—  Nature's  niibounded  fon,  he  ffands  alone. 

His  heart  unbias'd,   and  his  mind  his  own. 

— 0  mother  I   yet  no  mother! — 'tis  to  you 

My  thanks  for  fuch  diflinguilh'd  claims  are  due. 

This  poem  had  an  extraordir'ary  f.ile  ;  and  its  ap- 
pearance happening  at  the  lime  when  his  mother  was 
at  Bath,  many  perfons  there  took  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  repeating  palfagcs  from  the  Ballard  hi  her  hear- 

ing. 
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Savajf.  ing-  This  was  perhaps  the  firft  time  that  ever  flie  dif- 
— "^""^^  covrered  a  fenfe  of  (liame,  and  en  this  cccafion  the  power 
of  w  it  was  very  conipicuoits ;  the  wretch  who  had,  with- 
out fcriiple,  pfoclainied  herfelf  an  adulterefs,  arid  who 
liad  firft  endeavoured  to  ftarve  her  f-ii,  then  to  tranfport 
him,  and  afterwards  to  hang  him,  wa-  not  able  to  bear 
the  reprefentation  of  her  own  C(indu(5l  ;  but  fled  from 
reproach,  though  fhe  felt  no  piiii  from  guilt  ;  and  left 
Bath  with  the  utmoft  haftp,  to  flicker  herfelf  among  the 
crowds  of  London  (a). 

Some  time  after  this.  Savage  formed  the  rcfolution 
of  applying  to  the  queen  ;  who  having  once  given  him 
life,  he  hoped  flic  might  farther  extend  her  goodnefs  to 
-him  by  enabling  him  to  fupport  it. — With  tliis  view, 
he  publilhed  a  poem  on  her  birth-day,  which  he  entitled 
The  Voluniesr-Laurcal ;  f'r  which  (he  was  pleafed  to 
fend  him  50I.  with  an  intimation  that  he  might  annu- 
ally expedl  t!ie  fame  bounty.  But  this  annual  allow. 
ance  was  nothing  to  a  m:m  of  his  ftrange  and  f'lngular 
extravagance.  His  ufual  cullom  was,  as  fjon  as  he 
bad  received  his  penfion,  to  difippear  with  it,  and  fc- 
crete  himfelf  from  his  moll  intimate  friends,  till  every 
fliilling  of  the  50I.  was  fpent ;  which  done,  he  ag-iin 
appeared,  pennylefs  as  before  :  But  he  would  never  in- 
form any  perfon  where  he  had  been,  nor  in  what  manner 
liis  money  had  been  dilTipated. — From  the  reports,  how- 
ever, of  f  me  who  found  means  to  penetrate  his  haunts, 
it  would  feem  that  he  expended  both  his  time  and  his 
cafli  in  the  mod  IbrJid  and  defpicable  fenfuality;  parti- 
cularly in  eating  and  dri  iking,  in  which  he  would  in- 
dulge in  the  moft  unfocial  manner,  fitting  whole  days 
and  nights  by  himfelf,  in  cbfcure  houfes  of  entertain- 
ment, over  his  b  ntle  and  trencher,  immerfed  in  lilth  and 
fli'th,  with  farce  decent  appaiel ;  generally  wrapped  up 
■in  a  iiorl(;man's  great  coat  ;  and,  on  the  whnlc,  with  his 
v>;ry  homely  countenance,  and  altogether,  exhibiting  an 


objeft  the  moft  difgufting  to  the  fight,  if  net  to  feme 
otl)er  of  the  femes. 

His  wit  and  parts,  however,  ftill  raifeJ  him  new 
friends  as  faft  as  his  niifbehaviour  loft  him  his  old  ones. 
Yet  fuch  was  his  conduift,  that  occafional  relief  only  fur- 
nifhed  the  means  of  occafional  excefs ;  and  he  defeated 
all  attempts  made  by  his  friends  to  fix  him  in  a  decent 
way.  He  was  even  reduced  fo  low  as  to  be  deftitute 
of  a  lodging  ;  infomuch  that  he  often  pafled  his  nights 
in  thofe  mean  hnufcs  that  are  fet  open  for  cafual  wan- 
derers ;  fometimes  in  cellars  amidll  the  riot  and  filth  of 
the  moft  profligate  of  the  rabble  ;  and  not  feldom  would 
he  walk  the  ftreets  till  he  was  weary,  and  then  lie  down 
in  fummer  on  a  bulic,  or  in  winter  with  his  aflbciatcs 
among  the  afties  of  a  glafsh  oufe. 

\  et,  amidft  all  his  penury  and  wretchednefs,  had  this 
man  fj  much  pride,  and  fo  high  an  opinion  of  his  own 
merit,  that  he  ever  kept  up  his  fpirits,  and  was  always 
ready  to  reprefs,  with  (corn  and  contempt,  the  Icaft  ap- 
pearance of  any  fliijht  or  indignity  towards  h'mfelf,  in 
t!ie  behaviour  of  his  acquaintance  ;  among  whom  he 
looked  upon  none  as  his  iuperior.  He  would  be  treat- 
ed as  an  equal,  even  by  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank. 
\st  have  an  inftance  of  this  prepofterous  and  inconfift- 
ent  pride,  in  his  refufing  to  wait  upon  a  gentleman  who 
was  delirous  of  relieving  him  when  at  the  loweft  ebb 
of  diftrefs,  only  becaufe  the  meifage  llgnified  llie  gen- 
tleman's defire  to  fee  him  at  ni- e  in  the  morning.  Sa- 
vage could  not  bear  that  any  one  (hould  prelume  to 
prefcribe  the  hour  of  his  attendance,  and  theref  re  he 
abfolutely  rejected  the  proffered  kindnefs.  Tl'.is  life, 
iinliappy  as  it  may  be  already  imagined,  was  yet  ren- 
dered more  unhappy,  by  the  dea  h  cf  the  queen,  in 
1738;  which  ftroke  deprived  Irm  of  all  hopes  from 
the  court.  His  penfion  was  dilcontinucd,  and  the  in- 
fulent  manner  in  which  he  demanded  of  Sir  Robert 
4  P  2  Walpole 


(a)  Mr  Bofwell,  in  his  life  of  Dr  Johnfon,  has  called  in  queftion  the  ftory  of  Savage's  birtli,  and  grounded  his 
ifufpicion  on  two  miftakes,  or,  as  he  c<ills  them,  falfehoods,  which  he  thinks  he  has  difcovered  in  his  friend's  me- 
moirs of  that  extraordinary  man.  Johnfon  has  faid,  that  the  earl  of  Rivers  was  Savage's  godfather,  and 
gave  him  his  own  name;  which,  by  his  dirciffion,  was  inferted  in  the  regifter  of  the  pari(h  of  St  Andie^t'o, 
Holborn.  Part  cf  this,  it  feems,  is  not  true  ;  for  Mr  Bofwell  carefully  iiifpecfted  that  regifter,  but  no  fuch 
entry  is  to  be  found.  But  does  this  omilfion  amount  to  a  proof,  that  the  perfon  who  called  himfelf  Richard 
Savage  was  an  impoftor,  and  not  the  fbn  of  the  earl  of  Rivers  and  the  countefs  of  Maccle.-field  ?  Mr  Bofwell 
thinks  it  does  ;  and,  in  behalf  of  his  opinion,  appeals  to  the  maxim  falj'um  in  uno,  falfum  in  ovitii! us.  The  fo- 
lidity  of  this  maxim  may  be  allowed  by  others ;  but  it  was  not  without  furprife  that,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  we 
found  it  adopted  by  the  biogra;!hcr  of  Johnfon.  To  all  who  have  compared  his  view  of  a  celebrated  caufe, 
with  Stuart's  letters  on  the  fame  fiibjetft  addrelfed  to  Lord  Mansfield,  it  miift  be  apparent,  that,  at  one  period 
of  his  lite,  he  would  not  have  deemed  a  thouf.md  fuch  miftakes  fufficient  to  invalidate  a  narrative  otherwife 
fo  well  authenticated  as  that  which  relates  to  tlie  birth  of  Savage.  The  truth  is,  t'lat  the  omiilion  of  the  name 
in  the  regifter  of  St  Andrew's  may  be  eafily  accounted  for,  without  bringing  againft  the  wretc!  ed  Savage  an  ac- 
cufation  of  impoftuie,  whi;h  neither  his  motlier  nor  her  friends  dared  to  urge  when  provoked  to  it  by  every  polTi- 
ble  motive  tl-at  can  influence  human  condue'l.  The  earl  oi  Rivers  would  undoubtedly  give  the  diieclion  about 
regiftering  the  child's  name  to  the  fame  perfon  whom  he  entrufted  with  the  care  of  his  education  ;  but  that  per- 
fon, it  is  well  known,  was  the  countefs  of  Macclesfield,  who,  as  Ihe  had  refolved  from  his  biith  to  difown  her 
fon,  would  t.ike  care  that  the  dirc.5fi'>n  fti  juld  not  be  obeyed. 

That  which,  in  Johnf 'n's  lite  of  S.iv  ge,  Mr  Bofwell  calls  a  fecond  falfehnod,  fccms  not  to  amount  even  to 
a  mirtake.  It  is  there  ftated,  that  "  L.idy  Maccle-field  having  lived  fcr  feme  time  upon  very  une.ify  terms 
with  her  hufband,  thought  a  public  conlcfllon  of  aduhery  the  moft  obvious  and  expeditious  method  of  ob- 
taining her  Lberty."  I'his  Mr  Bofwell  thinks  cannot  be  true  ;  becaufe,  having  peruled  the  journals  of  botli 
hou!"es  of  parliament  at  the  period  of  her  divorce,  he  there  found  it  authentically  afcertaincd,  that  fo  far 
from  voluntarily  fubmitting  to  the  ignominious  charge  of  adultery,  (he  made  a  ftrenuous  defence  by  her 
cour.fel.  But  what  is  this  to  the  purpofc  .'  Ji:hnfon  has  no  where  faid,  that  (he  cunfeffed  her  adu".tery  at 
I  the 
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Savag*.    Walpole  to  have  it  rellored,  for  ever  cut  off  this  con- 
^'^•''^^  fiJcrable  fupply  ;  which  polfibly  had  been  only  delay- 
ed, and  might  have  been  recovered  by  proper  appli- 
cation. 

His  diftrefs  now  became  fo  great,  and  fo  notorious, 
that  a  fcheme  was  at  length  concerted  for  procuring 
him  a  permanent  relief.  It  was  propofed  that  he 
ihould  retire  into  Wales,  with  an  allowance  of  50  1. 
fer  annum,  on  which  he  was  to  live  privately,  in  a 
cheap  place,  for  ever  quitting  his  town-haunts,  and 
refigning  all  further  pretenfions  to  fame.  This  offer 
he  feemed  gladly  to  accept  ;  but  his  intentions  were 
only  to  deceive  his  friends,  by  retiring  for  a  while, 
to  write  another  tragedy,  and  then  to  return  with  it 
to  London  in  order  to  bring  it  upon  the  i^age. 

In  1739,  he  fet  out  for  Swanfey,  in  the  Briftol  ftage- 
coach,  and  wiis  furnilhed  with  15  guineas  to  bear  the 
eipence  of  his  journey.  But,  on  tlie  i4tli  day  after 
his  departure,  his  friends  and  benefadlors,  the  principal 
of  whom  was  no  other  than  the  great  Mr  Pope,  who 
expeded  to  hear  of  his  arrival  in  Wale?,  were  furprifed 
with  a  letter  from  Savage,  informing  them  that  he  was 
yet  upon  the  road,  and  could  not  proceed  for  want  of 
money.  There  was  no  other  remedy  than  a  remittance  ; 
■which  was  fent  him,  and  by  the  help  ot  which  he  was 
enabled  to  reach  Briftol,  from  whence  he  was  to  pro- 
ceed to  Swanfey  by  water.  At  Briftol,  however,  he 
found  an  embargo  laid  upon  the  Ihipping  ;  fo  that  he 
could  not  immediately  obtain  a  paffage.  Here,  there- 
fore, being  obliged  to  ftay  for  fome  time,  he,  with  his 
ufual  facility,  fo  ingratiated  himfelf  with  the  principal 
inhabitants,  that  he  was  frequently  invited  to  their 
houfes,  diftinguilhed  at  their  public  entertainments,  and 
treated  with  a  regard  that  highly  gratified  his  vanity, 
and  therefore  eafily  engaged  his  affedions.  At  length, 
with  great  reludance,  he  proceeded  to  Swanfey  ;  where 
he  lived  about  a  year,  very  much  diffatlsfied  with  the 
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diminution  of  liis  falary  ;   for  he  had,    in  his  letters.    Savage, 
treated  his  contributors  fo  infolently,  that  moft  of  them  ''"'""^'''^ 
withdrew  their  fubfcriptions.     Here  he  finilhed  his  tra- 
gedy, and  refolved  to  return  with  it  to  London  :  which 
was    ftrenuoufly  oppofed    by  his    great  and    conftant 
friend   Mr    Fope  ;    who  propofed  that  Savage  fhould 
put  this  play  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Thompfon  and  Mr 
Mallet,  in  order  that   they  might  fit  it  for  the   ftage, 
that  his  friends  fliould  receive  the  profits  it  might  bring 
in,  and  that  the  author  (liould  receive  the  produce  by 
w.iy  of  annuity.     This  kind  and  prudent  fcheme  was 
rejected  by    Savage   with    the  utmoft  contempt. — Ha 
declared  he  would  not  fubmit  his  works  to  any  one's 
corredion  ;  and  that   he  would  no  longer  be  kept  in 
leading-filings.     Accordingly  he  foon  returned  to  Bri- 
ftol, in  his   way  to   London  ;  but  at  Briftol,  meeting 
with  a  repetition  of  the  fame   kind   treatment  he  had 
before  found  there,  he  was  tempted  to  make  a  fecond 
ftay  in  that  opulent  city  for  fome  time.     Here  he  was 
again  not  only  careifed  and  treated,  but  the  fum  of  30 1. 
was  raifed  for  him,  with  which  it  had  been  happy  if  he 
had  immediately  departed  for  London :   But  he  never 
confidered  that  a  frequent  repetition  of  fuch   kindnefs 
was  not  to  be  expeded,  and  that  it  was  poffible  to  tire 
out  the  generoruy  of  his  Briftol  friends,  as  he  had  be- 
fore tired   his   friends  everywhere  elfe.      In  iliort,  he 
remained  here  till  his  company  was  no  longer  welcome. 
His  V)fits  in  every  family  were  too  often  repeated  ;  his 
wit  had  loft  its   novelty,  and  his  irregular  behaviour 
grew  troublefome.     Neceflity  came  upon  him  before  he 
was  aware  ;  his  money  was  fpenc,  his  clothes  were  worn 
out,  his  appearance  was  (habby,  and  his  prefence  was 
difguftful  at  every  table.     He  now  began  to  find  every 
man  from  home  at    whofe  houfe  he  called  ;    and  he 
found  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  dinner.     Thus  reduced, 
it  Would  have  been  prudent  in  him  to  have  withdrawn 
from  the  place  ;  but  prudence  and  Savage  were  never 

acquainted. 


the  bar  of  either  houfe  of  parliament,  but  only  that  her  confeffion  was  public  ;  and  as  he  has  taught  us  xn. 
his  Diftionary,  that  whatever  is  notorious  or  generally  known  is  public  ;  public,  in  his  fenfe  of  the  word,  that 
confeffion  certainly  was,  if  made  to  difterent  individuals,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhowed  that  flie  was  not  anxious 
to  conceal  it  from  her  hulband,  or  to  prevent  its  notoriety.  She  might,  however,  have  very  cogent  reafons 
for  denying  her  guilt  before  parliament,  and  for  making  a  ftrenuous  defence  by  her  counfel  ;  as  indeed,  had 
Ihe  aded  otherwife,  it  is  very  little  probable  that  her  great  fortune  would  have  been  reftored  to  her,  or 
that  fhe  coulJ  have  obtained  a  fecond  hufband. 

But  Mr  Bofwell  is  of  opinion,  that  the  perfon  who  affumed  the  name  of  Richard  Savage  was  the  fon 
of  the  Ihoemaker  under  whofe  care  Lady  Macclesfield's  child  was  placed  ;  becaufe  "  his  not  being  able  to 
obtain  payment  of  Mrs  Lloyd's  legacy  muft  be  imputed  to  his  confcioufnefs  that  he  was  not  the  real  per- 
fon to  whom  th:tt  legacy  was  left."  He  muft  have  a  willing  mind  who  can  admit  this  argument  as  a  proof 
of  impoflure.  Mrs  Lloyd  died  when  Savage  was  in  his  loth  year,  when  he  certainly  did  not  know  or 
fufpeft  that  he  was  the  perfon  for  whom  the  legacy  was  intended,  when  he  had  none  to  profecuie  his  claim, 
to  ihelter  him  from  opprefiion,  or  to  call  in  law  to  the  affiftance  of  juftice.  In  fuch  circumftances  he  could 
not  have  obtained  payment  of  the  money,  unlefs  the  executors  of  the  will  had  been  infpired  from  heaven 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  perfon  to  whom  it  was  due. 

To  thefe  and  a  thoufand  fuch  idle  cavils  it  is  a  fufticient  anfwer,  that  Savage  was  acknowledged  and  patro- 
nized as  Lady  Macclesfield's  fon  by  Lord  Tyrconnel,  who  was  that  lady's  nephew  ;  by  Sir  Richard  Steel  the 
intimate  friend  of  colonel  Brett,  who  was  that  lady's  fecond  hufband  ;  by  the  Queen,  who,  upon  the  authority 
of  that  lady  and  her  creatures,  once  thought  Savage  capable  of  entering  his  mot'-er's  houfe  in  the  night  with 
an  intent  to  murder  her  ;  and  in  effed  by  the  lady  berjelf-,  who  at  one  time  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  him 
50].  and  who  fled  before  the  Satire  of  the  BaJlarJ,  without  offering,  either  by  herfelf  or  her  friends,  to 
deny  that  the  author  of  that  poem  was  the  perfon  whom  he  called  himfelf,  or  to  infinuate  fo  much  as  that 
he  might  pijtby  be  tlie  fon  of  a  fhoemaker.  To  Mr  Bofwell  all  this  feems  Jrati^e :  to  others,  who  look 
not  with  fo  keen  au  eye  for  fuppofitious  births,  we  think  it  rauil  appear  convincing. 
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Savapr.  acquainted.  He  (laid,  in  the  midft  of  poverty,  hunger, 
•^''v-'*' and  cont^;mpt,  till  the  millrefs  of  a  colFee  houle,  to 
whom  he  owed  about  eight  pounds,  arreftcd  liim  for 
the  debt.  He  remained  for  Ibme  time,  at  a  great  ex- 
pence,  in  the  houfe  of  the  ftiiriff's  officer,  in  hopes  of 
procuring  bail;  which  eipence  he  was  enabled  to  defray, 
by  a  prelent  of  five  guineas  from  Mr  Nalh  at  B<fth.  No 
bail,  however,  was  to  be  found  ;  (o  that  poor  Savage 
was  at  lalt  lodged  in  Newgate,  a  prifon  fo  named  in 
Briftol. 

But  it  was  the  fortune  of  this  extraordinary  mortal 
always  to  find  more  friends  than  he  dcfcrvcd.  The 
keeper  of  the  prifon  took  compalFion  on  liim,  and 
greatly  foftened  the  rigours  of  his  confinement  by  every 
kind  of  indulgence  ;  he  fupportcd  him  at  his  own  tnble, 
gave  him  a  ci.mmodioui  lo^m  to  Jiimfclf,  allowed  him 
to  ftand  at  the  door  of  the  gaol,  and  even  frequently 
look  nim  into  the  fields  for  the  benefit  of  the  air  and 
exercie:  fo  that,  in  reality.  Savage  endured  fewer 
hardfliips  in  this  place  than  h:  had  ufually  futfered  du- 
rine  the  greateft  part  of  his  life. 

While  he  remained  in  this  no:  intolerable  prifon,  h.'s 
ingratitude  again  broke  out,  in  a  bitter  fatiie  on  the 
city  of  Briftol ;  to  wliich  he  certainly  owed  great  obli- 
gations, notwithftanding  tlie  circumftances  of  his  arrell; 
which  was  but  the  adl  of  an  individual,  and  that  attend- 
ed with  no  circumftances  of  injuftice  or  cruelty.  This 
(Htiie  he  entitled  London  and  Brjftul  delineated  ;  and  in 
it  he  abufed  the  inhabitants  01  the  latter,  with  fuch  a 
fpirit  of  refentment,  that  the  reader  would  imagine  he 
had  never  received  any  other  than  the  moft  injurious 
treatment  in  that  city. 

When  Savage  had  remained  about  fix  mouths  in  this 
hofpitable  prifm,  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Pope, 
(who  rtill  continued  to  allow  him  20  1.  a-year)  contain- 
ing a  charge  of  very  atrocious  ingratitude.  What  were 
the  particulars  of  this  charge  we  are  not  informed  ; 
but,  trom  the  notorious  charader  of  the  man,  there  is 
reafon  to  fear  that  Savage  was  but  too  juftly  accufed. 
He,  however,  folemnly  protefted  his  innocence  ;  but  he 
was  very  unulually  affedled  on  this  occafion.  In  a  few 
days  after,  he  was  feized  with  a  diforder,  which  at  firft 
was  not  fufpeded  to  be  dangerous  :  but  growing  daily 
more  languid  and  dejefted,  at  laft  a  fever  feized  him; 
and  he  expired  on  the  ill  of  Augull  1743,  '"  '''^  46th 
year  of  his  age. 

Thus  lived,  and  thus  died,  Richard  Savage,  Efq  ; 
leaving  behind  him  a  charader  ftrangely  chequered 
with  vices  and  good  qualitic:>.  Of  the  former  we  have 
feen  a  variety  of  inftances  in  this  abftradl  of  his  lite; 
of  the  latter,  his  peculiar  fituation  in  the  world  gave 
him  but  few  opportunities  of  making  any  confiderable 
difplay.  He  was,  however,  undoubtedly  a  man  of  ex- 
cellent parts  ;  and  had  he  received  the  full  benefits  of 
a  liberal  education,  and  had  his  natural  talents  been  cul- 
tivated to  the  beft  advantage,  he  might  have  made  a 
refpeftable  figure  in  lite.  He  was  happy  in  a  quick  dif- 
cernment,  a  retentive  memory,  and  a  lively  flow  of  wit, 
■which  made  his  company  much  coveted  ;  nor  was  his 
judgment  both  of  writings  and  ot  men  inferior  to  his 
wit :  but  he  was  too  much  a  flave  to  his  palTions,  and 
his  pafiions  were  too  eafily  excited.  He  was  warm  in 
his  friendfliips,  but  implacable  in  his  enmity  ;  and  his 
greatell  laul,  which  is  indeed  the  greateft  ot  all  faults, 
was  ingratitude.     He  fecmed  to  tl;iuk  every  thing  due 


to  his  merit,  and  tiiat  he  was  little  obliged   to  any  one  ' 
ior  thofe  favours  which  he  thonglit  it  thiirduty  to  con-  ' 
fer  on  him  :   it  is  therefore  the  lefs  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  he  never  rightly  ellimated  the  kindnefs  of  his  mav.y 
friends  and  benefadlors,  or  prcfervcd  a  grateful  ar.d  due 
fcnie  ot  their  generofity  towards  htm. 

The  works  of  this  original  writer,  after  having  long 
lain  difperfed  in  magazines  and  fugitive  publ  cations, 
have  been  lately  colltded  and  pubLlhed  in  an  elegant 
edition,  in  2  vols  8vo  ;  to  which  are  prefixed,  the  ad- 
mirable Memoirs  of  Ssvagc,  written  by  Dr  Samuel 
Johnfon. 

Savage  is  a  word  fo  well  undcrftood  as  fcarcely  to 
require  explanation.  When  applied  to  inferior  animals, 
it  denotes  that  they  are  wild,  untamed,  and  cruel ; 
when  applied  to  man,  it  is  of  much  the  fame  import 
with  barbarian,  and  means  a  perfon  who  is  untaught 
and  uncivilized,  or  who  is  m  the  ru<le  ftate  of  unculti- 
vated nature.  That  fuch  men  exift  at  prefent,  and 
have  exiiled  in  moft  ages  of  the  world,  is  undeniable  : 
but  a  queftion  naturally  occurs  refpefting  the  origin  of 
this  favage  ftate,  the  determination  of  which  is  of  confi- 
derable importance  in  developing  die  nature  of  man, 
and  afcertaining  the  qualities  and  powers  of  the  human 
mind.  Upon  this  fubjcift,  as  upon  moft  others,  opinion* 
are  very  vaiious,  and  the  fyftems  built  upon  them  are 
c rnfequently  very  contradidory.  A  large  feet  of  an- 
cient philofophers  maintained  that  man  Sprung  at  firft 
from  die  earth  like  his  brother  vegetables ;  that  he  was 
without  ideas  and  widiout  fpeech  ;  and  that  many  ages 
elapfed  before  the  race  acquired  the  ufe  of  language,  or 
attained  to  greater  knowledge  dian  the  bealls  of  the 
foreft.  Other  feds  again,  with  the  vulgar,  and  almofl. 
all  the  poets,  maintained  that  the  firft  mortals  were 
wiler  and  happier,  and  more  powerful,  than  any  of  their 
offspring  ;  that  mankind,  inftead  of  being  originally 
favages,  and  rifmg  to  the  ftate  of  civilization  by  their 
own  gradual  and  progreffive  exertions,  were  created 
in  a  high  degree  of  perfetflion  ;  that,  however,  they 
degenerated  from  that  ftate,  and  that  all  nature  degene- 
rated with  them.  Hence  the  various  ages  of  the  world 
have  almoft  everywhere  been  compared  to  gold,  filver, 
brafs,  and  iron,  the  golden  having  been  always  fuppofed 
to  be  the  firft  age. 

Since  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  and  efpecially 
during  the  prelent  century,  the  fame  queftion  has  been 
much  agitated  both  in  France  and  England,  and  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  moft  talhi'  nable  names  in  mo- 
dern fcience  have  declared  for  the  original  favagilm  of 
men.  Sucii  of  the  ancients  as  held  that  opinion  were 
countenanced  by  the  atheillic  cofmogony  of  die  Plie- 
nlcians,  and  by  the  early  hiftory  of  their  own  nations  i- 
the  moderns  build  their  fyftem  upon  what  they  fuppofe 
to  be  the  conftituticn  of  the  human  mind,  and  upon  the 
late  improvements  in  aits  and  fciences.  As  the  queftion 
mull  finally  be  decided  by  hiftorical  evidence,  before  we 
make  our  appeal  to  faifts,  we  (hall  confider  the  force  ot 
the  modern  reafonings  from  the  fuppofed  innate  powers 
of  the  human  mind  ;  for  that  reafoning  is  totally  diffe- 
rent from  the  other,  and  to  blend  them  together  would 
only  prevent  the  reader  from  having  an  adequate  con- 
ception ot  either. 

Upon  the  fuppofiiion  that  all  mankind  were  original- 
ly favages,  dellitute  of  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  and,  in  the 
ftriifleft  fenfc   of  die  words,  mii/um  ct   turpc  pecus,  the 
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fxv3^f.  preit  difficulty  is  to  conceive  how  they  could  emerge 
•'^^'^'^  j,-(,rrj  (!,,,[  itatc,  -and  become  at  liift  enlightened  and  ci- 
vilized. The  modern  advocates  for  the  univerlUlity  of  the 
f.ivage  llati-  remove  this  difficulty  by  a  number  01  inlliudts 
or  hiteriial  fer.fes,  with  which  they  fuppofe  the  human 
mind  endnved,  and  by  whch  the  f.ivage  is,  without  re- 
flexion, not  only  enabled  to  diftinguidi  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  prompted  to  do  every  thing  necefiary  to  the 
prelei'vutinn  of  his  cxiftcnce,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
ipecies,  but  alfo  led  to  the  difcovery  of  what  will  con- 
tribute, in  the  firft  inlLince,  to  theeafe  and  accommoda- 
t  ons  of  life.     Thefe  inftindls,  they  think,  brought  man- 
kind together  when  the  reafon'ng  faculty,  which  had  hi- 
therto been  dormant,  being  now  roufed  by  the  collifions 
of  fociL'ty,  made  its  obfervations  upon  the  confequences 
of  their  different  aiftions,  taught  thtm  to  avoid  fu:h  as 
experience  fhowed  to  be  pernicious,  and  to  improve  up- 
on thofe  which  they  f  lund  beneficial  ;  and  thus  was  the 
progrefs  of  civilization  begun.     But  this  theory  is  op- 
pofed  by  objeiflions  which  we  know  not  how  to  obviate. 
The  bundle  of  inftinfts  with  which  modern  idlenefs,  un- 
der the  denomination  cf  philofophy,  has  fo  amply  fur- 
jiiflied  the  human  mind,  is  a  mere  chimera.     (See  In- 
stinct.)    But  granting  its  reality,   it  is  by  no  means 
fufRcient  to  produce  the  confequences  which  are  derived 
from  it.     That  it  is  not  the  parent  of  language,  we  have 
fliown  at    large    in    another    place    (fee    Language, 
n°  I — 7.)  ;   and  we  have  the  cor.feffion  of  fome  of  the 
ableft  advocates  for  the  original  favagifm  of  man,  that 
large  focieties  muft  have  been  formed  before  language 
could  have  been  invented.   How  focieties,  at  leaft  large 
focieties,  could  be  formed  and   kept  together  without 
language,  we  have  not  indeed  been  told  ;  but  we  are  af- 
fured   by  every  hiftorian  and  every  traveller  of  credit, 
that  in  fuch  foci.ties  only  have  mankind  been  found  ci- 
vilized.    Among  known  favages  the  focial  ftorge  is  very 
much  confined  ;  and  therefore,   had  it  been  in  the  firft 
race  of  men  of  as  enlarged  a  nature,  and  as  fafe  a  guide, 
as  the  inlUnclive  philofiphers  contend  that  it  was,  it  is 
plain  th.it  thofe  men  could  r.ot  have  been  favages.   Such 
an  appetite  for  fociety,  and  fuch  a  direftor  of  conduit, 
inftead  of  enabling  mankind  to  have  emerged  from  fa- 
vagifm, would  have  effeflually  prevented  tliem  from 
ever  becoming  favage  ;  it  would  have  knit  them  together 
from  the  very  firft,  and  furnilhed  opportunities  for  the 
progenitors  of  the  human  race  to  have  begun  the  pro- 
cefs  of  civilization  from  the  moment  that  they  dropt 
from  the  hands  of  their  Creator.      Indeed,  were   the 
modern  theories  of  internal  fcnfes   and  focial  alFedlions 
well  founded,  and  were  thefe  fenfes  and  afPeflions  fuffi- 
cient  to  have  impelled  the  firft  men  into  fociety,  it  is 
n  t  eafy  ti  be  conceived  how  there  could  be  at  this  day 
a  favage  tribe  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Natural  caufes, 
operating  in  the    fame    diieftion    and    with  the  fame 
f. 'roe,  muft  in  every  age  produce  tlie  fame  efiefis ;  and 
if  the  focial  afre(51ions  ot  the  fiift  mortals  impelled  them 
to  fociety,    and  their  reaf  niing  faculties  immediately 
comrr.e  iced  the  procefs  of  civilization,  furely  tlie  fame 
afFtflitins  and  the  fame  faculties  would  in  a  greater  or 
lefs  degree  have  had  the  f.ime  cfF.ft  in  every  age  and  on 
every  tribe  of  their  numeio  is  ortsprin;<  ;  and  we  Ihould 
ev;r)where  obfervc  mankind  ad\ancing  in  civilization, 
inftead  offtanding  ftill  as  they  often  do,  and  fometimcs 
retreating  by  a  rctroj;r.ide  motion.     This,  however,  is 
f.ir  from  being  the  calo,     Hoides  of  favages  exift  in  al- 


moft  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and  the  Chinefe,  who  Siv3ge, 
have  undoubtedly  been  in  a  ftate  of  civilization  for  at  '"•'"^^^^ 
leaft  2000  years,  have  during  the  whole  of  that  long 
period  been  abfolutely  ft.itionary,  if  they  have  not  loft 
lame  of  thtir  ancient  arts.  (See  Porcelain).  The 
origin  of  civilization,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  looked  for 
in  human  inftinfls  or  human  propenfities,  carrying 
men  forward  by  a  natural  progrefs ;  for  the  fuppofi- 
tion  of  fuch  propenfities  is  contrary  to  faft  ;  and  by 
fail  and  hiftorical  evidenre,  in  conjunflion  with  wh.it 
we  know  of  the  nature  of  man,  muft  this  great  quef- 
tion  be  at  laft  decided. 

In  the  article  Religion,  n°  7.  it  has  been  fliewn 
that  the  firft  men,  if  left  to  ihcmlelves  without  any  in- 
ftrudtion,  inlfead  of  living  the  life  of  favages,  and  in 
procefs  of  time  advan  ing  towards  civilization,  muft 
have  periflied  before  they  acquired  even  the  ufc  of  fome 
of  their  fenfes.  In  the  fame  article  it  has  been  fhowii 
(n°  14 — 17.).  that  Mcfes,  as  he  is  undoubtedly  the 
oldeft  hiftorian  extant,  wrote  likewife  by  immediate  in- 
fpiration  ;  and  that  therefore,  as  he  reprefents  our  firft 
parents  and  their  immediate  defcendants  as  in  a  ftate 
far  removed  from  that  cf  favages,  it  is  vain  to  attempt 
to  deduce  the  originality  of  fuch  a  ftate  from  hypo- 
thetical theories  of  human  nature.  We  h'.ve,  indeed, 
heard  it  obferved  by  fome  of  the  advocates  for  the 
antiquity  and  univcrfality  of  the  favage  ftate,  that  to 
the  appeal  to  revelation  they  have  no  objedion,  provi- 
ded we  take  tlie  Mofiic  account  as  it  ftands,  and  draw 
not  from  it  conclufions  which  it  will  not  fupport. 

They  contend,  at  the  fame  time,  that  there  is  no  ar- 
gument fairly  deducible  from  the  book  of  Genefis  which 
militates  againft  their  pofition.  Now  we  beg  leave  to 
remark,  that  befides  tlie  reafoning  which  we  have  al- 
ready ufed  in  the  article  juft  refeired  to,  we  have  as 
much  pofitive  evidence  againft  their  poi'ition  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  Mofaic  hiftory  could  be  fuppofed  to  afford. 
We  are  there  told  that  God  created  man  after  his 
own  image ;  that  he  gave  him  dominion  over  every  thing 
in  the  lea,  in  the  air,  and  over  all  the  earth  ;  that  he 
appointed  for  his  food  various  kinds  of  vegetables  ;  that 
he  ordained  the  Sabbath  to  be  obferved  by  him,  in 
commemoration  of  the  works  of  creation  ;  that  he  pre- 
pared for  him  a  garden  to  till  and  to  drefs  ;  and  that,  as 
a  teft  of  his  religion  and  fubmilTion  to  his  Creator,  he 
forbade  him,  under  fevere  penaliies,  to  eat  of  a  certain 
tree  in  that  garden.  We  are  then  told  that  God  brought 
to  him  every  animal  which  had  been  created  ;  and  we 
find  that  Adam  was  fo  well  acquainted  with  their  feve- 
r.il  natures  as  to  give  them  names.  When  too  an 
helpmate  was  provided  for  him,  he  immediately  ac- 
knowledged  her  as  bone  of  his  bone,  flclh  ot  his  flelh, 
and  called  her  <woman,  becaufe  flie  was  taken  out  of 
man. 

How  thefe  fails  can  be  reconciled  to  a  ftate  of  igno- 
rant favagifm  is  to  us  abfolutely  inconceivable  ;  and  it 
is  indeed  ftrange,  that  men  who  profefs  Chriftianity 
fhould  appeal  to  reafon,  and  ftick  by  its  decilion  on  a 
queftion  which  revelation  has  thusplair.lydecided  againft 
tliem.  But  it  is  agreeable  to  their  theory  to  believe 
that  man  rofe  by  flow  fteps  to  the  full  u.'e  of  his  reafon- 
ing powers.  To  us,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears 
equally  plaufible  to  fuppofe  that  our  firlf  parents  were 
created,  not  in  full  maturity,  but  mere  infants,  and  that 
they  went  till  ough  the  tedious  procefs  of  childhood  an  J 

you^h, 
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9fn:e,  youth,  &c.  as  to  fiippofe  that  their  niinds  were  created 
""'^''^^^  weak,  uninformed,  and  untivili/ed,  as  are  thole  ot  fa- 
vage;. 

But  if  it  be  granted  that  Adam  had  a  tolerable  fhare 
of  knowledge,  and  fome  civilization,  nothing  can  be 
more  natur.il  than  to  fiippofe  that  he  would  teach  his 
dcfcendants  what  he  knew  himfe'.f ;  and  if  the  Scrip- 
tures are  to  be  believed,  we  are  certain  that  fome  of 
them  poirefTed  more  than  favage  knowledge,  and  better 
than  favage  manners.  But  inllead  of  going  on  to  t-  r- 
th;.r  perfection,  as  the  theorv  of  modern  philoiophers 
W'uld  lead  us  to  fuppofe,  we  find  that  mankind  degene- 
rated in  a  moil  aftonilhing  degree  ;  the  caufes  of  which 
we  have  already  in  part  developed  in  the  article  Poly- 
THEISM,   n"  4,   &c. 

This  early  degeneracy  of  the  human  race,  or  their 
fudden  progrefs  towards  ignorance  and  favagifm,  ap- 
pears to  lead  to  an  important  ccnftquence.  If  men  io 
very  foon  after  their  creation,  poffeffinf,  as  we  have  feen 
they  did,  a  confiderable  (hare  of  knowledge  and  of  ci- 
vilization, inQead  of  improving  in  cither,  degenerated  in 
both  refpeit?,  it  would  not  appear  that  human  nature 
has  that  flrong  propeiifity  to  refinement  which  many 
philofophers  imagine ;  or  that  had  all  men  been  original- 
ly  favage,  they  would  have  civilized  themfelves  by  tlieir 
own  exertions. 

Of  the  ages  before  the  flood  we  have  no  certain  ac- 
count any  where  but  in  Scripture  ;  where,  though  we 
find  mankind  rcprefented  as  very  wicked,  we  have  no 
reafun  to  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  abf  lute  favagts. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  much  reafon,  fiom  the  iliurt 
account  of  Mofes,  to  conclude  that  they  were  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  arts  of  civil  life.  Cain,  we  are  told,  built 
a  city  ;  and  two  of  his  early  defcend ants  invented  the 
harp  and  org.<n,  and  were  artificers  in  brafs  and  iron. 
Cities  are  not  built,  nor  mufical  inftruments  invented. 
by  favages,  but  by  men  highly  cultivated  :  and  furely 
we  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  righteous  polleri- 
ty  of  Seih  were  behind  the  apollate  defcendants  of 
Cain  in  any  branch  (  f  knowledge  that  wns  really  ufefu!. 
That  Noah  and  h  s  fan:i!y  were  f.tr  removed  from  fa- 
vagifm, no  one  will  controvert  who  believes  that  with 
them  was  made  a  new  covenant  of  religion  ;  and  it  was 
unqueQionably  their  duiy,  as  it  muft  othcrwife  have 
been  their  wilh,  to  communicate  what  knowledge  they 
polTelfed  to  tlieir  poftcrity.  Tiius  f^r  'hen  every  con- 
iirtcnt  Chriftian,  we  think,  mufk  determine  againil  ori- 
ginal and  univeifal  favagifm. 

In  the  prelin.inaty  dilcourfe  to  Sketches  of  the  Hif- 
tory  I  f  Man,  Lfrd  Kamcs  woulJ  infer,  from  fome 
favTs  wliich  he  Hates,  that  m  my  pairs  of  the  human 
race  were  at  iirft  cnateJ,  of  very  dilFcrent  forms  and 
natures,  but  all  depending  entirely  tin  their  own  natural 
talents.  But  to  this  ftatemcnt  he  rightly  obfcrves,  that 
the  Mofaic  accr  imt  of  the  Creation  oppofes  infuperable 
objeclions.  "  \Vhence  then  (fays  his  Lordfhip)  t;;e 
degeneracy  of  all  men  into  the  favage  ftate  ?  To  ac- 
count for  that  difmal  caiailrophe,  m.inkind  mud  have 
fullered  fome  dreadtul  convulfion."  Now,  if  we  niif- 
take  not,  this  is  takin.;  for  granted  the  very  thing  to  be 
proved.  We  deny  that  at  any  period  lince  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  c//  men  were  (unk  into  the  Hate  of 
favages;  and  that  they  were,  no  pnic.f  has  vit  been 
brought,  nor  do  wo  know  of  any  tLat  can  be  brou  ht, 
unlefs  our  falhionable  philofophers  choo.e  to  prop  their 


theories  by  the  buitrcfi  of  Sanchoniatho's  Phenic'a!?  i^avjfif. 
ccfmogony.  (See  SANCHostATKO.)  Kis  Lordfhip, '-'^^'^~"~' 
however,  goes  en  to  fay,  or  rather  to ////o/f,  that  the 
confufion  at  Babel,  c"<ci;.  was  this  dreadlul  convulfr  n: 
For,  fays  he,  «'  by  confi.unding  the  language  of  mer, 
and  fcattcring  them  alroad  upon  the  face  cf  all  the 
earth,  they  were  rendered  favages."  Here  again  we 
have  a  pofitive  allenicn,  without  the  lead  (hadow  of 
proof;  for  it  does  not  at  all  appear  that  the  conluilon  of 
language,  and  the  fcattering  abroad  cf  :l:e  people,  was 
a  circumltance  fuch  as  coulJ  induce  univerfal  favagifm. 
There  is  no  reafon  to  tiiink  that  ail  the  men  then  alive 
were  engaged  in  building  the  tower  of  Babtl  ;  nor  does 
it  appear  from  the  Hebrew  oiiginal  that  the  lar.guagc 
of  thofe  who  were  engaged  in  it  was  fo  much  changed 
as  the  reader  is  apt  tJ  infer  from  our  Enghfh  ver- 
fion.  (See  Philology,  n"  8 — 16.)  Thit  the  builders 
v,-CTe fcatlerej,  is  indeed  certain  ;  and  if  any  of  iheni 
were  driven,  in  very  fmall  tribes,  to  a  great  diliance  (ron 
their  brethren,  they  would,  in  procefs  of  time  inevitably 
become  favages.  (See  Polytheism,  l"  4 — 6,  ar:j 
Language,  n''  7.)  ;  but  it  is  evidenr,  from  the  Scrip- 
ture account  c{  the  peopling  of  the  earth,  that  the  de- 
fcendants  of  Shem  and  Japheth  were  nt  fcattered  over 
the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  that  therefore  they  could 
not  be  rendered  favage  by  the  cataftrophe  at  Babtl.  l.i 
the  chapter  which  relates  that  wonderful  event,  the  ge- 
nerations of  Shem  are  given  in  order  doivn  to  Abram  ; 
but  there  is  no  indication  that  they  had  fuffered  w^th 
the  builders  of  the  tower,  or  that  any  (£  them  had  de- 
generated into  the  ftate  of  favages.  On  the  contrary, 
they  appear  to  have  pr  ffeired  a  ctinfiderable  degree  i  f 
knowledge  ;  and  if  any  credit  be  due  to  the  tradition 
which  reprefents  the  father  cf  Abraham  as  a  ftatuary, 
and  himl'elf  as  {killed  in  the  fcience  of  aftronomy,  thty 
niuft  have  been  far  advanced  in  the  arts  of  refinement. 
Even  fuch  of  the  pofterity  cf  Ham  as  either  emigrated 
or  were  driven  from  the  plain  of  Shinar  in  large  bodic'-, 
fo  far  from  finking  into  favagifm,  retained  all  the  ac- 
complifhmenis  of  ther  antediluvian  ancefti  rs,  and  be- 
came afterwards  the  inftruflorb  of  the  Greeks  and  Re- 
man?. This  is  evident  from  the  hiflory  of  the  Ec;yp. 
tians  and  other  eaflern  naii'  ns  who  in  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham were  powerful  and  highly  civilized.  And  that  for 
mariy  ages  they  did  not  degenerate  into  birbarifin,  is 
app^irent  ficm  its  having  been  thi  ught  to  exalt  the  cha- 
racter of  Mofes,  that  he  was  learnrd  in  all  ilie  wifdom 
ot  the  Egyptians,  and  from  the  wifdom  of  Solom  n 
having  been  iaid  to  excel  all  the  wifdom  of  ll-.e  eafl 
country  and  of  Egypt. 

Thus  decided  are  the  Scriptures  of  the  01  d  Tellament 
againll  the  univerfal  pre  va'.er.ce  of  favagifm  in  that  pei  ii  d 
of  the  world  ;  nor  are  the  m^  ft  aulheniic  Pagan  writers 
of  antiquity  of  a  different  opinion.     Mochus  the  Phe- 
nician  *,    Democritus,    and  Epicuius,    appear    to  be  •  Straho, 
the  firft  champions  of  the  favage  ftate,  and  they  are  lil'.  xvii. 
followed  by  a  numerous  body  of  p<,ets  and  rhapfodifts,  'Ji"?-  I-i- 
among  the  Greeks  and  Roina.'s,  who  were  unqucftion- f"  ^^" 
ably  devoted  tu  fable  and  riiai^n.     The  account  which  v!^cTi\  ' 
they  hive  given  of  the  origin  of  man,  the  reader  will  tun, 
find  in  another  1  lace  (fee  Theology,  Pait  i.  fedt.  1.)  : 
But  we  hardly  think  that  lie   will  employ  it  in  fupp  rt 
ot  the  fafhionable  doflrlne  of  urigir.al  fivagifm.   Againll 
the  wild  reveries  of  this  fchoul  are  ;i.>lted  all  the  h  aders 
of  the  ouier  feds,  Greeks  and  baiLari.ins;  the  pKi!o- 
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lophcri  of  bocli  Ac.iJemies,  the  tagcs  of  the  Iialian  and  bitants  of  Europe.     Even  wcllern  Europe  itfelf,  when 

Alexandruin  fchools  ;    the  magi  of  Perfia  ;    the  Bra-  fur.k  in  ignorance  during  the  reign  of  monkery,  did  not ' 

mins  of  InJia,  and  the  Druids  of  Gaul,    &c.       The  recover  by  the  efforts  of  its  own  mhabitants.     Had  not 

tellimony  of  the  early  hillorians  among  all  the  ancisnt  the  Greeks,  who  in  the   15th  century  took  refuge  in 

nations,  indeed,  who  are  avowedly  fabulills,    is  very  Italy  from  the  cruelty  of    the  Turks,    brought    with 

little  to  be  depended  on,  and  has  been  called  in  queftion  them  their  ancient  books,  and  taught  the   Italians  to 

by  the  mod  judicious  writers  of  Pagan  antiquity.  (See  read  them,  we  who  are  difputing  about  the  origin  of 

Pl.Urch  Vila  Thef.  fub  init.  ThucyJ.  1.  i.  cap.  I.  Sirabo,  the  favage  Hate,  ai,d  the  innate  powers  of  the  human 

1.  I  1.  p.  507.  Llvy  Prrf.  and  Farro  ap.  Aug'ijl  de  Civ-  mind,  had  at  this  day  been  grofs  and  ignorant  favages 


Dei.  J  The  more  populous  and  extenlive  kingdoms  and 
ibcieties  were  civilized  at  a  period  ptior  to  the  records 
of  profane  hillory  :  the  prefump'.ion,  therefore,  with- 
out taking  revelation  into  the  account,  certainly  is,  that 
they  were  civilized  from  the  beginning.  This  is  ren- 
dered further  probable  from  other  circumftances.     To 


•  Sec  Ti- 


ourfelves,  incapable  of  realoning  with  accuracy  upon 
any  fubjeft.  That  we  have  now  advanced  far  before 
our  naalters  is  readily  admitted  ;  for  the  human  mind, 
when  put  on  the  right  track,  and  fpurred  on  by  emu- 
lation and  other  incitements,  is  capable  of  making- 
great  improvements  :   but  between  improving  fcience. 


account  for  their  fyftem,  the  advocates  of  favagifm  are    and  emerging  from  favajiifm,  every  one  perceives  there 


bliged,  as  we  have  feen,  to  have  recourfe  to  numerous 
iiippoAtions.  They  imagine,  that  fince  the  creation 
dreadful  convulfions  have  happened,  which  have  fpread 
ruin  and  devaliation  over  the  earth,  which  have  deftroy- 
ed  learning  and  the  arts,  and  brought  on  favagifm  by 
'•ne  fudden  blow.  But  this  is  reaioning  at  random,  and 
without  a  veftige  of  probability  :  for  the  only  convul- 
lion  that  can  be  mentioned  is  that  at  Babel,  which  we 
have  already  Ihown  to  be  inadequate. 

Further,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  people  who  were 
once  civilized,  and  in  procefs  of  time  had  degenerated 
into  the  favage  or  barbarous  flate,  have  ever  recovered 
their  prilline  condition  without  foreign  aid.  From 
whence  we  coPcIuJe,  that  man,  once  a  favage,  would 
never  have  raifed  himfelf  from  that  hopelefs  Hate.  This 
appears  evident  from  the  hiltory  of  the  world  ;  for  that 
i:  requires  ftrong  incitements  to  keep  man  in  a  very 
high  llate  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  is  evident  from 
what  we  know  of  the  numerous  nations  which  were  famed 
in  antiquity,  but  which  are  now  degenerated  in  an  afto- 
nilliing  degree.  That  man  cannot,  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  has  not  rifen  from  barbarifm  to  civilization 
and  fcience  by  his  own  efforts  and  natural  talents,  ap- 


is an  immenfe  difference. 

Lord  Karnes  oblerves,  that  the  people  who  inhabit 
a  grateful  foil,  where  the  necelfaries  of  life  are  eafdy 
procured,  are  the  firft  who  invent  ufeful  and  ingenious 
arts,  and  the  firft  who  figure  in  the  exercifes  of  the 
mind.  But  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans,  who  are 
thought  to  fupport  this  remark,  appear  from  what  we 
have  feen  to  have  derived  their  knowledge  from  their 
antediluvian  progenitors,  and  not  from  any  advantages 
of  fituation  or  Ilrength  of  genius.  Befides,  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  great  part  of  Alrica,  of  North  and  South 
America,  and  of  many  of  the  iflands  lately  difcovered, 
live  in  regions  equally  fertile,  and  equally  produiffive 
of  the  necelfaries  of  life,  with  the  regions  of  Chaldee 
and  Egypt ;  yet  thefe  people  have  been  favages  from 
time  immemorial,  and  continue  ftill  in  the  fame  ftate. 
The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  inhabited  the  moft 
barren  and  ungrateful  region  of  Greece,  while  their 
perfeftion  in  the  arts  and  fciences  has  never  been  equal- 
led. The  Norwegian  colony  which  fettled  in  Iceland 
about  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  inhabited  a 
moft  bleak  and  barren  foil,  and  yet  the  fine  arts  were 
eagerly  cultivated  in  that  dreary  region  when  the  reft 


pears  further  from  the  following  f  xfts.     The  rudiments    of  Europe  were  funk  in  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  Again, 
of  all  the  learning,  religion,  laws,  arts,  and  fcieirces,    there  are  many  parts  of  Africa,  and  nf  North  and  South 


and  other  improvements  that  have  enliglitened  Europe, 
a  great  part  of  Afia,  and  the  northern  coaft  of  Africa, 
were  fo  many  rays  diverging  from  two  points,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile.  In  proportion 
as  nations  receded  from  thefe  two  fources  of  humanity 
and  civilization,  in  the  fame  proportion  were  they  more 
and  more  immerfed  in  ignorance  and  barbarifm.     The 


America,  where  the  foil  is  neither  fo  luxuriant  as  to 
beget  indolence,  nor  fo  barren  and  ungrateful  as  to  de- 
prefs  the  fpirits  by  labour  and  poverty  ;  where,  not- 
withllanding,  the  inhabitants  ftill  continue  in  an  uncul- 
tured ftate.  From  all  which,  and  from  numerous  other 
inftances  which  our  limits  permit  us  not  to  bring  for- 
ward, we  infer  that  fome  external  influence  is  neceffary 


Greeks  had  made  no  progrefs  towards  civilization  when  to  impel  towards  the  civilization  of  lavages  ;  and  that  in 

the  Titans  firft,  and  afterwards  colonies  from  Egypt  and  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  or  the  nature  of  the  thing,  we 

Phenicia,  taught  them  the  very  elements  of  fcience  and  find  no  inftance  of  any  people  emerging  from  barbarifm 

urbanity  *.     The  aborigines  of  Italy  were  In  the  fame  by  the  progrefllve  efforts  of  their  own  genius.     On  the 

ftate  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Pelafgi,  and  the  colo-  contrary,  as  we  find  in  focieties  highly  cultivated  and 

nicb  from  Arcadia  and  other  parts  of  Greece.     Spain  luxurious  a  ftrong  tendency  to  degenerate,  fo  in  favages 


was  indebted  for  the  firft  feeds  of  improvement  to  the 
commercial  fplrlt  of  the  Phenicians.  The  Gauls,  the 
Britons,  and  the  Germans,  derived  from  the  Romans  all 
that  in  the  early  periods  of  their  hiftory  they  knew  of 
fcience,  or  tli;  arts  of  civil  life,  and  fo  on  of  other  na- 
tions in  antiquity.  The  fame  appears  to  be  the  cafe  in 
tn^'dern  time.'.  The  counlrles  which  have  been  difco- 
vered by  the  reRlefs  and  inquilitive  fpirlt  of  Europeans 
have  been  jfcneraily  fnund  in  the  lo-a  clt  ftate  of  favagifm  ; 
from  which,  if  they  have  emerged  at  all,  it  has  been 
exflflly  in  proportion  to  their  conneiftion  with  the  inha- 
4 


we  not  only  find  no  mark  of  tendency  to  improvement, 
but  rather  a  rooted  averfion  to  it.  Among  them,  indeed, 
the  focal  appetite  never  reaches  beyond  their  own 
horde.  It  is,  therefore,  too  weak  and  too  confined  to 
difpofe  them  to  uaite  in  large  communities  ;  and  of 
courfe,  had  all  mankind  been  once  in  the  favage  ftate, 
tliey  never  could  have  arrived  at  any  conliderable  de- 
gree of  civilization. 

Inftead  of  trufting  to  any  fuch  natural  progrefs,  as 
is  contended  for,  the  Providence  of  Heaven,  in  pity  to 
the  human  race,  appears  at  different  times,  and  in  dif- 
ferent 
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Savage,  ferent  countries,  to  have  railed  up  fome  perfons  endowed 
Savanna-  y.'ith  fuperior  talents,  or,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  fome 
heroes,  deini  goJs,  or  god  like  men,  who  having  ihem- 
felves  acquired  feme  knowledge  in  nations  already  civi- 
lized, by  ufcful  inventions,  legillation,  religious  inllitu- 
tions,  and  moral  arrangements  fowed  tlie  firft  feeds  of 
civilization  among  the  h  'rdes  of  wandering  difunited 
barbarians.  Thus  we  find  the  Chinefc  look  up  to  their 
Fohee,  the  Indians  to  Brahma,  the  Perfians  to  Zoroaller, 
the  Chaldeans  to  Oancs,  ihe  Egyptians  to  Thoth,  the 
Phenicians  to  Melicerta,  the  Scandinavians  to  Odin,  the 
Italians  to  Janus,  Saturn,  and  Picus,and  the  Peruvians 
to  Manco.  In  latter  time"^,  and  alnioft  within  our  own 
view,  we  find  the  barbarous  nations  of  Rullia  reduced  to 
fome  order  and  civilization  by  the  aftonilhing  powers 
and  exertions  of  Peter  the  Great.  The  endeavours  of 
fucceeding  monarchs,  and  efpecially  of  the  prefent  em- 
prefs,  have  powerfully  contributed  to  the  improvement 
of  this  mighty  empire.  In  many  parts  of  it,  however, 
■we  (lill  find  the  inhabitants  in  a  ftate  very  little  fuperior 
to  favagifm  ;  and  through  the  moft  of  it,  the  lower, 
and  perhaps  the  middling  orders,  appear  to  retain  an  al- 
*  See  Ruf-  moft  invincible  averfion  to  all  further  progrefs*.  A  facl 
which,  when  added  to  numerous  others  of  a  fimilar  na- 
ture which  occur  in  the  hillory  of  the  world,  feems  to 
prove  indifputably  that  there  is  no  fuch  natural  propen- 
ilty  to  improvement  in  the  human  mind  as  we  are  taught 
by  fome  authors  to  believe.  The  origin  of  f.ivagifm,  if 
we  allow  mankind  to  have  been  at  firft  civilized,  iseafi- 
ly  accounted  for  by  natural  means  :  The  origin  of  civili- 
zation, it  at  any  period  the  whole  race  were  favages, 
cannot,  we  think,  be  accounted  for  otherwife  than  by  a 
miracle,  or  repeated  miracles. 

To  many  perfons,  in  the  prefent  day  efpecially,  the 
doflrine  we  have  now  attempted  to  tftablilh,  will  ap- 
pear very  humiliating  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  this  alone  that 
has  prevented  many  from  giving  the  fabjedl  fo  patient 
a  hearing  as  its  importance  feems  to  require.  It  is  a 
fafhionable  kind  of  philofophy  to  attribute  to  the  hu- 
man mind  very  pre-eminent  powers  ;  which  fo  flatter 
our  pride,  as  in  a  great  meafure,  perhaps,  to  pervert 
our  reafon,  and  blind  our  judgment.  The  hiftory  of 
the  w^rld,  and  of  the  difpenfations  of  God  to  man, 
are  certainly  at  variance  with  the  popular  doifliine  re- 
fpcfling  the  origin  of  civilization  ;  for  if  the  human 
mind  be  poifefFed  of  that  innate  vigour  which  tliat  doc- 
trine attributes  to  it,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to 
account  for  thofe  numerous  fafts  which  feem  w^h  irre- 
fiftible  evidence  to  proclaim  the  contrary  ;  for  tTOt  un- 
ceafing  care  with  which  the  Deity  appears  to  have 
watched  over  us ;  and  for  thofe  various  and  important 
revelations  He  has  vouchfaf'ed  to  ui.  Let  us  rejoice  and 
be  thankful  that  we  are  men,  and  that  we  are  Chrilllans; 
but  let  not  a  vain  philofophy  tempt  us  to  imagine  that 
we  are  angels  or  gods. 

SAyAGt-lJlaniU  one  of  the  fmall  Iflands  In  the  South 
Sea,  lying  in  S.  Lat.  19.  1.  \V.  Long.  169.  37.  It 
is  about  fevcn  leagues  in  circuit,  of  a  good  height,  and 
has  deep  water  clof;  to  Its  ftiorcs.  Its  interior  parts  are 
fuppofed  to  be  barren,  as  there  was  no  foil  to  be  ften 
upon  the  coaft  ;  the  rocks  alone  fiipplying  the  trees  with 
humidity.  The  inhabitants  are  exceedingly  warlike  and 
fierce,  fo  that  Captain  Ccok  could  not  have  any  intcr- 
courfe  with  them. 

SAVANNA-la-Mar,  a  town  of  J.imaica,  fiiuaicd  in 
VcL.  XVI. 


the  county  of  Cornvrall  in  that  iflind. — It  is  the  county-  Savinnafi, 
town,  where  the  adizc-courts  are  lield,  t!ie  laft  Tucfdays     S  ^^ry. 
in  March,  June,  September,  and  December.   It  hasla'.e-  '"*'"''"*" 
ly  been  cinamcnted  by  an  eleg.int  court-houfe,  and  con- 
tains about  ICO  other  houfes.     It  belongs  to  \Vcltmorc- 
land  parifli,  in  which  arc  89  fugar-eftates,  106  other  ef- 
tates,  and  1 8,cco  flaves. 

SAVANNAH,  a  port  of  entry  and  poft-town  in 
Georgi.i,  formerly  the  metropohs  of  that  ftate.  It  is 
fituated  in  Chatham  county,  on  the  fouth  fid;  cf  Sava- 
nah  river  upon  a  high  fandy  b!ufF,  elevated  about  50 
feet  above  the  river,  and  i  7  miles  above  Its  condueuce 
with  the  ocean.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  in  the 
form  of  a  parallellogram,  and  contains  2,500  inhabi- 
tants ;  about  80  or  90  of  thefe  are  Jews.  The  public 
buildings  arc  a  Preft)yterian,  an  Epifcopalian,  a  German 
Lutheran  church,  a  Jewilli  fynagoguc,  and  a  court- 
houfe.  It  is  120  miles  from  Augufla,  and  878  S.  W. 
by  S.  of  Philadelphia.  W.  Long.  loi.  20.  N.  Lat.  32.0. 

Savannah,  a  large  navigable  river  of  Georgia, 
which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Tugelo  and  Keo- 
wee  rivers,  that  rife  in  the  Appalachian  mountains  ; 
thefe  confluent  rivers  affume  the  name  of  Savannah, 
which  purfuing  a  S.  E.  courfe,  palTes  by  Peterft)urg, 
and  receives  from  the  N.  W.  Broad  river,  a  confidera- 
ble  ftream,  thence  continuing  a  S.  E.  courfe,  enters  the 
Atlantic,  In  Lat.  32.  after  paCing  by  Augufta,  Ebene- 
zer,  and  Savannah  :  to  the  1  jtter  it  is  navigable  in  large 
veifels,  having  generally  1 6  feet  water  at  half-tides,  and 
in  boats  of  too  feet  keel,  carrying  80  or  90  hogiheads 
of  tobacco,  to  Augufta,  where  it  is  about  250  yards 
wide,  and  from  10  to  15  feet  deep.  The  navigation  is 
obftrucled  about  3  miles  above  Augufta,  by  falls,  but 
after  paffing  tliefe  it  ii  navigable  to  the  moutli  of  Tugelo 
river.  In  high  floods  the  f;ills  are  frequently  paffed  by 
loaded  boats.  The  great  number  cf  logs 'ind  ilumps 
which  are  concealed  under  water,  have  often  overfet 
boats  ;  and  render  the  navigation  of  this  river  fomewhat 
dangerous.  In  the  year  1790  nearly  200  hogftieads  of 
tobacco  were  loft  in  pafling  down  the  river. 

SAVARY  (James),  an  eminent  French  writer  on 
the  fubjeft  of  trade,  was  born  at  Done,  in  Anjou,  in 
1622.  Being  bred  to  merchandize,  he  continued  in 
trade  until  1658  ;  when  he  left  off  the  pradice,  to 
cultivate  the  theory.  He  had  married  in  1650;  and  in 
1660,  when  the  king  declared  a  purpofe  of  afflgning 
privileges  and  penfions  to  fuch  of  his  fubjcfls  as  had 
twelve  children  alive,  Mr  Savary  was  not  too  rich  to  ptit 
ill  Ills  claim  to  the  royal  bounty.  He  was  afterwards 
admitted  of  the  council  for  the  reformation  of  com- 
merce ;  and  the  orders  which  pailed  in  1670  were  drawn 
up  by  his  inftrudtions  and  advice.  He  wrote  Z-r  Parfait 
Ncgnc'iont,  4to  ;  and,  Avis  ct  confcdj  j'i.r  la  plus  imfcr- 
tanlts  maticres  du  Commerce,  in  410.  He  died  in  1690; 
and  out  of  17  children  whom  he  had  by  one  wife,  leit 
II.  Two  of  his  fons,  James  and  Philemon  Lewis, 
laboured  jointly  on  a  great  work,  D\3cnaire  Univeij'eUe 
(lu  Coviv'.erce,  2  vols  folio.  This  work  was  begun  by 
James,  who  was  infpe^ftorgentnil  of  the  manul.ictures 
at  the  cuftomhoufe,  Paris ;  who  called  In  the  alTiftance 
of  his  brother  Philemon  Lewis,  although  a  canon  cf  the 
royal  church  of  St  Maur ;  and  by  his  death  left  him  to 
finifti  it.  This  woik  appeared  in  1723,  and  Philemon 
afterwards  added  a  third  fupplcmental  volume  to  the 
form«r.  Poftlethwayte's  Engllfh  Didlioiiary  of  Tr.ide 
4  Ci_  ard 
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Savsry.    and  Commerce,  is  a  trandation,  \^Uh  confiJerable  im- 

*^^'^-'  provements,  from  Savary. 

Savary,  an  eminent  French  traveller  ar.d  writer, 
was  born  at  Vitre,  in  Brittanv,  about  the  year  174P. 
He  ftudied  with  appl.iufe  at  Rennes,  and  in  1776  tra- 
velled into  Egypt,  where  he  rem:unedalmoft  three  years. 
During  this  period  he  was  wholly  engaged  in  the  ftudy 
ot  the  "Arabian  language,  in  fearching  out  ancient  nio- 
iiuments,  and  in  examining  the  nstlonal  manners.  Af- 
ter making  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  knowledge  and 
philofnphy  of  Egypt,  he  vifitcd  the  illands  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago,  where  he  fpent  18  months.  On  his  return 
to  France,  in  1780,  he  publiflied,  i.  A  Tranflatlon  of 
the  Koran,  with  a  fhort  Life  of  Mahomet,  in  1783, 
3  vols  8vo.  2.  The  Morality  of  the  Koran,  or  a  col- 
kaion  of  the  mod  excellent  Maxims  in  the  Koran  ;  a 
work  e.xtrafted  from  his  tranflation,  which  is  efteemed 
both  elegant  and  faithful.  3.  Letters  on  Egypt,  in  3 
vols  8vo,  in  1785.  In  thefe  the  author  makes  his  ob- 
lerv'ations  with  accuracy,  paints  with  vivacity,  and 
renders  interefting  every  thing  he  relates.  His  defcrip- 
tions  are  in  general  faithful,  but  are  perhaps  in  fome 
inftances  too  much  ornamented.  He  has  been  jullly 
cenfured  for  painting  modern  Egypt  and  it  inhabitants 
in  too  high  colours.  Thefe  letters,  however,  were 
bought  up  by  the  curious  public,  and  read  with  pleafure 
and  advantage.  Encouraged  by  this  flattering  recep- 
tion, he  prepared  his  letters  upon  Greece.  He  died  foon 
after  at  Paris  of  a  malady  contra<fted  from  too  intenfe 
application.  A  fenfible  obflruflion  in  the  right  lobe  of 
the  liver  had  made  a  decifive  progrefs,  which  the  return 
cf  fummer,  fome  fimple  medicines,  a  Rn&  regimen,  aud 
travelling,  feemed  to  remove. 

On  his  leturn  into  the  country  adjacent  to  Paris, 
his  health  however  was  ftill  doubtful ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  when  the  organization  of  one  of  the  vifcera 
has  been  much  deranged,  deep  traces  of  it  will  ever  re- 
main.  His  a<5live  mind,  however,  made  him  regardlefs 
of  his  health,  and  he  conceived  it  his  duty  to  profit  by 
thofe  appearances  of  recovery  which  he  experienced  at 
the  clofe  of  the  fummer  and  the  beginning  of  autumn, 
to  put  into  order  his  travels  into  the  illands  ot  the  Archi- 
pelago, intended  as  a  continuation  ot  his  letters  on 
Egypt.  His  warmth  of  temper  was  exafperated  by 
ibme  lively  criticifms  wl'ich  had  been  made  on  his  for- 
mer produ(51if'ns,  and  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  ftudy  with 
a  dc;  ree  of  aiftivity  of  which  the  confcquences  were  fui- 
iickntly  obvious.  An  obftruition  in  the  liver  again  took 
place,  and  made  a  nev/  progrefs ;  his  digellion  became 
extremely  languid  ;  llcep  quite  forfook  him,  both  by 
night  and  by  day ;  a  dry  and  troublefome  cough  came 
on  ;  his  face  appeared  bloated,  and  his  legs  more  and 
more  inflamed.  The  ufc  of  barley-water  and  cream  ot 
tartar  llill  however  promoted,  in  fome  degree,  the  uri- 
nary fecretions,  and  afforded  fome  little  glimmering  of 
hope.  In  tliis  fuuation  he  returned  to  Paris  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1788,  to  attend  to  the  pulilication 
of  his  new  work  concerning  the  iflands  of  the  Archipe- 
lago, particularly  the  ide  of  Cundia.  He  had  then  all 
the  fyniptoms  of  a  dangerous  dropfy,  which  became 
ftill  more  alarming  from  the  very  exhaulled  ftatc  of  the 
vifcera.  The  right  lobe  of  the  liver  was  extremely  hard 
and  feafible.  ''("he  patient  had  fnivering  without  any 
Eegul.ir  returns  and  his  ftrength  v/as  u..ueimincd  by  a 
hsiVv:  fever.     At  the  fame  time  llill  more  uneafy  fymp- 


toms  took  place,  thofe  of  a  dropfy  in  the  cheft  ;  but  the 
circuniftances  which  deftroyed  all  hope,  and  annoijnced 
his  approaching  dilfolution,  were  a  fevere  pain  in  the  leit 
fide,  with  a  very  troublefome  cough,  and  a  copious  and 
blocdy  expectoration  fi/i  hcpaticis,  fays  Hippocrates, ^«- 
lum  cruenlum  mortiferum ) ;  his  rcfpiralion  became  more 
and  more  difficult  ;  his  ftrength  was  exhaulled,  and  his 
death  tc^k  place  on  the  4th  of  February  1788,  attended 
with  every  indication  of  the  moll  copious  overHovving  in 
the  cheft,  and  of  an  abfcefs  in  the  liver. — Thus  was  de- 
ftroyed, in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  an  author  whofe  charac- 
ter and  talents  rendered  him  worthy  of  the  happieft  lot. 

Mr  Savary's  genius  was  lively  and  well  cultivated  ; 
his  heart  warm  and  benevolent  ;  his  imagination  vigo- 
rous ;  his  memory  retentive.  He  was  cheerful  and  open  ; 
and  had  fo  great  a  talent  for  telling  a  ftory,  that  his  com- 
pany was  not  lefs  agreeable  than  inllrudive.  He  did  not 
mingle  much  with  the  world,  but  was  fatisfied  with  per- 
forming well  the  duties  of  a  fon,  of  a  brother,  and  of  a 
friend. 

SAUCISSE,  or  Saucisson,  in  mining,  is  a  long 
pipe  or  bag  made  of  cloth  well  pitched,  or  fometlmes  of 
leather,  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  diameter,  filled  with 
powder,  going  from  the  chamber  of  the  mine  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  gallery.  It  is  generally  placed  in  a  wooden 
pipe  called  an  auget,  to  prevent  its  growing  damp.  It 
ferves  to  give  fire  to  mines,  caffions,  bomb-chefts,  &c. 

Saucisson,  is  likewile  a  kind  of  fafcine,  longer  than 
the  common  ones  ;  they  ferve  to  raife  batteries  and  to 
repair  breaches.  They  are  alfo  ufed  in  making  epaule- 
ments,  in  flopping  paifages,  and  in  making  tiaverfes 
over  a  wet  ditch,  &c. 

SAVE,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  has  its  fource  in 
Upper  Carniola,  on  the  frontiers  of  Carinthia. — It  runs 
through  Carniola  from  weft  to  eaft,  afterwards  feparates 
Sclavonia  from  Croatia,  Bofnia,  and  part  of  Servia,  and 
then  falls  into  the  Danube  at  Belgrade. 

SAVER  KROUT.     See  Croute. 

SAVERNAKE-FoRisr  is  fuuated  near  Marlbo- 
rough in  Wiltlhire,  and  is  12  miles  in  circumference, 
well  ftocked  with  deer,  and  delightful  irom  the  many 
virtas  cut  through  the  woods  and  coppices  with  which 
it  abounds.  Eight  of  thefe  vlftas  meet,  like  the  rays 
of  a  ftar,  in  a  point  near  the  middle  of  the  foreft,  where 
an  odlagon  tower  is  eredled  to  correfpond  with  the  viC- 
tas ;  through  one  of  which  is  a  view  of  Tottenham 
Park,  Lord  Alleft)ury'a  leat,  a  ftately  edifice  erefled 
after  the  model,  and  under  the  diredlioii,  of  the  modera 
Vltruvius,  the  earl  of  Burlington,  who  to  the  ftrength 
and  convenience  of  the 
the  elegance  of  the  Italian. 

SAVILE  (Sir  George),  afterwards  marquis  of  Ha- 
lifax, and  one  of  tlie  greateft  ftatefmen  of  his  time,  was 
born  about  the  year  1630  ;  and  fome  time  after  his  re- 
turn from  his  travels  was  created  a  peer,  in  confidera- 
ti.in  of  his  own  and  bis  father's  merits.  He  vtas  a  ftre- 
nuous  oppofer  of  the  bill  of  exclufion  ;  but  pmpofed 
fuch  limitations  of  th:  duke  of  York's  authority,  as 
fliould  difable  him  from  doing  any  harm  citlier  in  church 
or  Uate,  as  the  taking  out  of  his  hands  all  power  in 
ecclcfiaftical  matters,  the  dlfpofal  of  tile  public  money, 
and  the  power  of  making  ,,eace  and  \\\\v  ;  ^ind  lodging 
thefe  in  the  two  Jioufcs  of  parliament.  After  that  bill 
was  rejevted  ii.  the  houie  of  l,.ds,  he  prelf.-d  them., 
though  without  fuccei^,  to  proceed  to  the  buiiiation  o? 
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the  tlukc's  power;  and  began  with  moving,  that  during 
the  king's  life  he  niiglit  be  obliged  to  live  live  hundred 
miles  out  of  England.  In  Augull  1682  he  was  created 
a  marquis,  and  foon  after  made  privy-fcal.  Upon 
King  James's  acceflion,  lie  was  made  prelident  of  the 
council  ;  but  on  his  refufal  to  confent  to  the  repeal  of 
the  tell,  he  was  difmilfed  from  all  public  employments. 
In  that  affembl)'  of  the  lords  which  met  after  king 
James's  withdrawing  himfelf  the  firll  time  from  White- 
hall, the  marquis  was  chofcn  their  prefident ;  and  upon 
the  king's  return  from  Feverlham,  he  was  fcnt,  together 
with  the  earl  of  Slirewlbury  and  lord  Dclamcre,  from 
the  prince  of  Orange,  to  order  his  majelly  to  quit  the 
palace  at  Whitehall.  In  the  convention  of  parliament 
he  was  chofen  fpeaker  of  tlie  houfe  of  lords,  and  ftre- 
ruoully  fupported  the  motion  for  the  vacancy  of  the 
throne,  and  the  conjundlive  fovereignty  of  the  prince  and 
princefs  ;  upon  whofe  accetlion  he  was  again  made  pri- 
vy-feal.  Yet,  in  1689,  he  quitted  the  court,  and  became 
a  zealous  oppofcr  of  the  meafures  of  government  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  April  1695.  Tlie  rev.  Mr 
Grainger  obfervcs,  tliat  "  he  was  a  perfun  of  unfcttled 
principles,  and  of  a  lively  imaginatii-n,  which  fometimes 
got  the  better  of  his  judgment.  He  would  never  lofe 
his  jell,  though  it  fpoilcd  his  argument,  or  brought  his 
fincerity  or  even  his  religion  in  quellion.  He  was  de- 
fervcdly  celebrated  for  his  parliamentary  talents  ;  and  in 
the  famous  conteft  relating  to  the  bill  of  exclufion  was 
thought  to  be  a  match  for  his  uncle  Shaftelhury.  The 
pieces  he  has  left  us  (how  him  to  have  bjen  an  ingenious, 
if  not  a  mafterly  writer  ;  and  his  yft/vice  to  a  Daughter 
contains  more  good  fenfe  in  fewer  words  than  is,  per- 
liaps,  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  contemporary  authois." 
His  lordfhip  alio  wrote,  The  Anatomy  of  an  Equiva- 
lent ;  a  Letter  to  a  Dilfenter;  a  Rough  Draught  of  a 
New  Model  at  Sea;  and  Maxims  of  State;  all  which 
were  printed  together  in  one  volume  8vo. —  Since  thefe 
were  alfo  publillied  under  his  name  the  charaifter  of  king 
Charles  II.  8vo  ;  the  Charader  of  Bilhop  Burnet,  and 
Hiflorical  Obfervations  upcn  the  reigns  of  Edward  I. 
II.  III.  and  Richard  II.  with  Remarks  upon  theirfaith- 
i'ul  Counfellors  and  falfe  Favourites. 

SAVIN,  in  botany.     See  Juniperus. 

SAVIOUR,  an  appellation  peculiarly  given  to  Jefus 
Chrifl,  as  being  the  MtlFi.di  and  Saviour  of  tlie  world. 
See  Jesus. 

Order  of  Si  S.inocK,  a  religious  order  of  the  Romiflj 
Church,  founded  by  St  Bridget,  about  the  year  1345, 
and  fo  called  from  its  being  pretended  that  our  Sivlour 
himfelf  declared  its  conftitution  and  rules  to  the  found- 
refs.  According  to  the  conllitutions,  this  is  principally 
founded  for  religious  women  who  pay  a  particular  ho- 
nour to  the  holy  virgin  ;  but  thcie  are  fome  monks  of 
the  order,  toadminiller  the  facrament  and  fpiritual  af- 
fillance  to  the  nuns. 

SAUL  the  fon  t  f  Kilh,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  was 
the  firll  king  of  tlie  Ifiaelites.  On  account  of  his  difo- 
bedient  condu^l,  the  kingdom  was  taken  fn  m  his  family, 
•and  given  to  David.    See  the  Firll  Book  oi  S.:njuel. 

S.tui,,  oherwife  called  Paul.     See  Paul. 

SAUMUR,  a  c(.nliderable  town  of  France,  in  An- 
jou,  and  capital  of  the  Saum.irois,  with  an  ancient  caf- 
ile.  The  town  is  fniall,  but  pleafanily  fituated  on  the 
Loire,  acrofs  which  is  a  long  bridge,  continued  through 
a  number  of  illands.  Saumur  w.is  anciently  a  n-ofl  im- 


portant pals  over  thi  river,  and  of  confequenca  was   Sjunltrj 
frequently  and  fiercely  difputcd  by  either  paity,  during  H 

the  civil  wars  of  France  in  the  futeenth  century.  The  ^^;[)ill;i!ll;^ 
fortifications  are  of  great  ftrength,  and  Henry  the 
Fourth,  on  the  reconciliation  which  took  place  between 
him  and  Henry  the  Third,  near  Tours,  in  1589,  de- 
manded that  Saumur  fliould  be  delivered  to  him,  as  one 
of  the  cities  of  fafety.  The  caftle  overlooks  the  town 
and  river.  It  is  built  on  a  lofty  eminence,  and  has  a 
venerable  and  magnificent  appearance,  and  was  lately 
ufed  as  a  prif  )n  of  Hate,  whe.e  perfons  of  rank  were 
frequently  confined.  The  kings  of  Sicily,  and  dukes 
of  Anjou  of  the  houfe  of  Valois,  who  defcended  from 
J  )hn  king  of  France,  often  refided  in  the  callle  of 
Saumur,  as  it  conllitutcd  a  p.irt  of  their  Angevin  do- 
minions.    E.  Long.  o.  2.  N.  Lrit.  47.  15. 

SAUNDERS,  a  kind  of  wood  brought  from  the  Eaft 
Indies,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds  ;  white,  yellow, 
and  red.     See  Pterocarpus  and  Santalum. 

SAUNDERSOxN  (Dr  Robert),  an  eminent  cafuifl, 
was  born  at  Rotherham,  in  Ycrklhire,  on  the  19th 
September  1587,  and  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  fa- 
mily. He  attended  the  grammar-fchool  at  Rotherham, 
whciehc  maJefuch  wonderful  proficiency  in  the  Ian- 
guages,  that  at  13  it  was  judged  proper  to  fend  him  to 
Lincoln  college,  Oxford.  In  i6oS  he  was  appointed 
logic  reader  in  the  fame  college.  He  took  orders  in 
161 1,  and  was  promoted  fuccclHvely  to  feveral  bene- 
fices. Archbilhop  Laud  recommended  him  to  king 
Charles  I.  as  a  profound  cafuill  ;  and  that  monarch, 
who  feems  to  have  been  a  great  admirer  of  cafuillical 
learning,  appointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains'!  in  1631. 
Charles  propofcd  feveral  cafes  of  confcience  to  him,  and 
received  lb  great  fatisfaction  from  his  anfwers,  that  at 
the  end  of  his  month's  attendance  he  told  him,  that  he 
would  wait  with  impatience  during  the  intervening  1 1 
months,  as  he  was  refolved  to  b;  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted witli  him,  when  it  would  again  be  his  turn  to 
ofhciate.  The  king  regularly  attended  his  fcrraons,and 
was  wont  to  fay,  that  "  he  carried  his  ears  to  hear  other 
preachers,  but  his  confcience  to  hear  Mr  Saunder- 
fon." 

In  1642  Chailes  created  him  regius  profelTor  of  di- 
vinity at  Oxford,  with  the  canonry  of  Chrill  church  an- 
nexed :  but  the  civil  wars  prevented  him  till  1646  from 
entering  on  the  clHce  ;  and  in  1648  he  was  ejected  bj 
the  viluors  which  the  parliament  had  commilhoned.  He 
rnulf  have  llood  higii  in  the  public  opinion  ;  for  in  the 
fame  year  in  which  he  was  appointed  profelfor  of  di- 
vinity, both  hc.ufes  of  parliament  recommended  him  to 
the  king  as  one  of  their  trullees  for  fettling  the  affairs 
ol  the  church.  Tlie  king,  too,  repofed  great  confidence 
in  his  judgment,  and  frequently  confulted  him  about 
the  flate  of  his  alfairs.  When  the  parliament  propofcd 
tlie  abolition  of  the  epifcopal  form  or  church-govern- 
ment as  incompatible  with  monarchy,  Charles  delircd 
him  to  take  the  lubjefl  under  his  conlideiation  and  de- 
liver his  opinion.  He  accordingly  wrote  a  tre.itifj  en- 
titled, Ejiifcopacy  as  ellablilh..d  by  law  in  England  not 
prejudicial  to  regal  power. 

Dr  Saunderfon  was  taken  prifnner  by  the  parlia- 
ment's troops  and  conveyed  to  Lincoln,  in  order  to 
procure  in  exthange  a  Puritan  divine  lamcd  Clark, 
whom  the  king's  army  had  taken.  The  exchange  wa» 
agreed  to,  on  coudilion  that  Dr  Saanderfon's  livinj; 
4  0  2  llioulJ 
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SiunJcrron  fhoulJ  be  reflored,  and  his  perfon  and  property  remain 
unmolerted.  The  firft  of  tliefe  demands  was  readiiy 
complied  with  :  and  a  ftipulaiion  was  made,  that  ilie 
fecond  Ihould  be  obferved  ;  but  it  was  impofTible  to  re- 
ftrain  the  licentioulhefs  ot  the  foldiers.  They  entered 
his  church  in  the  time  of  divine  fcrvice,  interrupted 
him  when  reading  prayers,  and  even  had  the  audacity 
to  take  the  common  prayer  book  from  him,  and  to  tear 
it  to  pieces. 

The  Honourable  Mr  Boyle,  having  read  a  work  of 
Dr  Saunderfon's  entitled  Dijui-timenli  olligaliom',  was  fo 
much  pleafed,  that  he  inquired  at  Bifhop  Barlow,  whe- 
ther he  thought  it  was  poiFibl;  to  prevail  on  the  author 
to  Write  Cafes  of  Confcience,  if  an  honorary  penfion 
v.-as  adlgned  him  to  enable  him  to  purchafe  books,  and 
pay  an  amanuenfis.  Saunderfon  told  Barlow,  "  that  if 
any  future  trafc  of  his  could  be  of  any  ufe  to  mankind, 
he  would  cheerfully  fet  about  it  withou;;  a  penfion." 
Boyle,  however,  fent  him  a  prefent  of  50I.  fenlible,  no 
doubt,  that,  like  the  other  royalifts,  his  finances  could 
not  be  great.  Upon  this  Saunderfon  publillied  his  book 
Di  Confcier.lia. 

When  Charles  II.  was  reinftated  in  the  throne,  he  re- 
covered his  profeffbrfhip  and  canonry,  and  foon  after 
was  promoted  to  the  billiopric  of  Lincoln.  During 
the  two  years  and  a  half  in  which  he  pofleiTed  this  new 
office,  he  fpent  aconfiderable  fum  in  augmenting  poor 
vicarages,  in  rep.airing  the  palace  at  Bugden,  &c.  He 
c'ied  January  29,  1662-3,  in  ^'^  76th  }ear. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  acutenefs  and  folid  judgment. 
"That  Raid  and  well-weighed  man  Dr  Saunderfon 
(fays  Dr  Hammond)  conceives  all  things  deliberately, 
dwells  upon  them  difcreetly,  difcerns  things  that  differ 
exaftly,  paJfeth  his  judgment  rationally,  and  exprelTes 
it  aptly,  clearly,  and  honeftly."  Being  afked,  what 
books  he  had  read  mod  ?  he  replied,  that  "  he  did  not 
read  many  books,  but  thofe  which  he  did  read  were 
well  chofen  and  frequently  perufed."  Thcfe,  he  faid, 
were  chiefly  three,  Ariftotle's  Rhetoric,  A(iuinas's  Se- 
cunda  Sicunda,  and  Tully's  Works  ;  efpecially  his  Of- 
tices,  which  he  had  not  read  over  lefs  th;)n  20  times, 
nnd  could  even,  in  his  old  age,  recite  without  book." 
He  added,  that  "  the  learned  civilian  Dr  Zouch  had 
written  Ekmenta  juris  prudentix,  vhich  he  thought  he 
could  alfo  fay  without  book,  and  iliat  no  wii'e  man 
could  read  it  too  often." 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  g've  a  (liort  account  of  his 
•works.  I.  In  1615  he  pubfiilied  Logica  Aitis  C'jinpen- 
■dium,  which  was  the  fyftem  of  le^ures  he  had  delivered 
in  the  Univerfity  when  he  was  logic-reader,  z.  Ser- 
mens,  amounting  in  number  to  36,  printed  in  1681, 
•folio,  with  the  ar.thor'i  ife  by  Walton.  3.  Nine  Cafes 
of  Confcience  rcfoi^-ed  ;  firll  cnllefled  in  one  volume,  in 
1678,  8vo.  4.  Be  juramenti  obligatior.e.  This  book 
was  trar.lhted  into  Erglifh  by  Charles  I.  while  a  pri- 
foncr  in  the  Jllc  of  Wigh:,  and  prii.ted  at  London  in 
■1665,870.  S-BcOUioalionecon/cUnlia:.  6.  Cenfure  of 
Mr  Antony  Afchani  his  book  of  the  confufions  and 
revolutions  of  g.vernment.  7.  P^.v  ^a-/^/^^  concerning 
Predeflination,  or  t!ic  five  points.  8.  F.pi.copacy,  as 
eftabliihed  b>  Law  in  Englard,  not  prejudicial  to  the 
regal  power,  in  1 661.  Befides  thcfe,  he  wrote  two 
Difcourfes  in  defence  of  I'llier's  writings. 

Saunderson  (Dr  Nicoi.is),  was  horn  at  Thurlilore 
in  Yorklhirc  in    1682,    and  may  be   conllucred  as  a 
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prodigy  for  his  application  and  fuccefs  in  mathematical  Snundwrsn 
literature  incircumllances  apparently  the nioft  unfavour-  ^-""^x"*^ 
able.  He  loft  his  fight  by  the  fmall-pox  before  he  was 
a  year  old.  But  this  difaller  did  not  prevent  him  from 
fearching  after  tliat  knowledge  for  which  nature  had 
given  him  fo  ardent  a  defire.  He  was  initiated  into 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  at  a  free  fchool  at  Pen- 
nifton.  After  fpending  fome  years  in  the  l^udy  of  the 
languages,  his  father  (who  had  a  place  in  the  excife) 
began  to  teach  him  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic. 
He  foon  furpalfed  his  father  ;  and  could  make  long  and 
difficult  calculations,  without  having  any  fenfible  marks 
to  afiirt  his  memory.  At  18  lie  was  taught  the  princi- 
ples of  algebra  and  geometry  by  Richard  Weft  of  Un- 
doorbank,  Efq;  who,  though  a  gentleman  of  fortune, 
yet,  being  ftrongly  attached  to  mathematical  learning, 
readily  undertook  the  education  of  fo  uncommon  a 
genius.  Saunderfon  was  alfo  aflifted  in  his  mathematical 
lludies  by  Dr  Nettleton.  Thefe  two  gentlemen  read 
books  to  him  and  explained  them.  He  was  next  fent 
to  a  private  academy  at  Altercliff  near  Sheffield,  where 
logic  and  metaphyfics  were  chiefly  taught.  But  thefe 
fciences  not  fuiting  his  turn  of  mind,  he  foon  left  the 
academy.  He  lived  for  fome  time  in  the  country  with- 
out any  inftruflor;  but  fuch  was  the  vigour  of  his  own 
mind,  that  few  inftruftions  were  neceffary  :  he  only  re- 
quired books  and  a  reader. 

His  father,  befides  the  place  he  had  in  the  excife, 
poflelTed  alfo  a  fmall  eftate  ;  but  having  a  numerous  fa- 
mily to  fupport,  he  was  unable  to  give  him  a  liberal 
education  at  one  of  the  univerfities.  Some  of  his  friends 
who  had  remarked  his  perfpicuous  and  inierefting  man- 
ner of  communicating  his  ideas,  propofed  that  he  fhould 
attend  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  as  a  teacher  of  ma- 
thematics. This  propofal  was  immediately  put  in  exe- 
cution ;  and  he  was  accordingly  conduced  to  Cam- 
bridge in  his  25th  year  by  Mr  Joihua  Dunn,  a  fellow- 
commoner  of  Chrift's  college.  Though  he  was  not  re- 
ceived as  a  member  of  the  college,  he  was  treated  with 
great  attention  and  refpeft.  He  was  allowed  a  cham- 
ber, and  had  free  accefs  to  the  library  Mr  Whifton 
was  at  that  time  profelFor  of  mathematics  ;  and  as  he 
read  ledures  in  die  way  that  Saunderlbn  intended,  it  was 
naturally  to  be  fuppofed  he  would  view  his  projeft  as 
an  invafion  of  his  office.  But,  inftead  of  meditating 
any  oppofition,  the  plan  wjs  no  fooner  mentioned  to 
him  than  he  gave  his  confent.  Saunderfon's  reputa- 
tion was  foon  fpread  through  the  univerfity.  \\1ien 
his  leftures  were  announced,  a  geiieral  cunofity  was 
excited  to  hear  fuch  intricate  mathematical  fubj.;(5>s  ex- 
plained by  a  man  who  had  been  blind  from  his  infancy. 
The  fubject  of  his  leflures  was  the  Princip'ia  Muthemalka, 
the  Optics,  and  Ar'ithmcUca  UniverfaHs  of  Sir  Tliac 
Newton.  He  was  accordingly  attended  by  a  very  nu- 
merous audience.  It  will  appear  at  firft  incredible  to 
many  that  a  blind  man  fhould  be  capable  of  explaining 
optics,  which  requires  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  light  and  colours  ;  but  v>'e  muft  recolleff, 
that  the  theory  of  vifion  is  taught  entirely  by  lines,  ;'.nd 
is  fubjeifl  to  tlie  rules  of  geometry. 

While  thus  employed  in  explaining  the  principles  of 
the  Newtonian  philofophy,  he  bec.-.nie  knowr  to  its  il- 
luftriMis  author.  He  was  alf;  intimately  ncquainted 
with  Hailey,  Cotes,  De  Moivre,  pr.d  other  emii.ent  ma- 
thematicians.    When  Whifton  was  removed  from  liis 
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SiunJcrfnn  profclTorniip,  Satinderfon  was  nniverf.illy  allowed  to  be 
'■"'■^'''"^  the  man  beft  qualified  tor  the  iuccetli  .n.  liut  to  enjoy 
thii  office,  it  was  necelFary,  as  the  ft.itutes  d\TtQ,  that 
he  flioulJ  be  promoted  to  a  degree.  To  obtain  this  pri- 
vilege llie  heads  of  the  iiniverfity  applied  to  tlicir  chan- 
cellor the  duke  ot  Somerfec,  who  procured  the  royal 
mandate  to  center  upon  him  the  degree  of  mafter  of 
arts.  He  was  then  elcifted  Lucafian  profellbr  of  ma- 
thematics in  November  1711.  His  inauguration  fpeech 
was  compofcd  in  claillcal  Latin,  and  in  the  ftyle  of 
Cicero,  with  whofe  works  he  had  bsen  much  converfant. 
He  now  devoted  his  whole  time  to  his  le<5^ures,  and  the 
inllruiftion  of  his  pupils.  When  George  II.  in  1728, 
vifited  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  he  exprciled  a  de- 
fire  to  lee  Profeli'or  Saiinderfon.  In  compliance  with 
this  defire,  he  waited  upon  his  majefty  in  tlie  fenate- 
houfe,  and  was  there,  by  the  king's  command,  created 
doilorof  laws.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1736. 

Saunderfon  was  naturally  of  a  vigorous  conftitution  ; 
but  having  confined  himfelf  to  a  ledefitary  life,  he  at 
length  became  fcorbutic.  For  feveral  years  he  felt  a 
numbnefs  in  his  limbs,  whicli,  in  the  fpring  of  1739, 
brought  on  a  mortification  in  his  foot ;  and,  unfortu- 
nately, his  blood  was  fo  vitiated  by  the  fcurvy,  that 
alFiflance  from  medicine  was  not  to  be  expefted.  When 
he  was  informed  that  his  death  wbs  near,  he  remained 
for  a  little  fpace  calm  and  filent ;  but  he  foon  recovered 
his  former  vivacity,  and  converl'ed  with  his  ulual  eafe. 
He  died  on  the  19th  o'.  April  1739,  in  the  57th  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  his  own  rcquell  in  the 
chancel  at  Boxworth.  f 

He  m.irried  the  daughter  of  the  reverend  Mr  Dick- 
ens, reifior  of  Boxworth,  in  Cambridgefhire,  and  by  her 
had  a  fbn  and  daughter. 

Dr  S.iunderfon  was  rather  to  be  admired  as  a  man  of 
wonderful  genius  and  ailiduity,  than  to  be  loved  for 
amiable  qualities.  He  fpoke  liis  fentiments  freely  of 
charaiflers,  and  praifcd  or  condemned  his  friends  as 
Well  as  his  enemies  without  rcferve.  This  has  been 
afcribcd  by  fome  to  a  love  of  defamation  ;  but  perhaps 
with  more  propriety  it  has  been  attributed  by  others 
to  an  inflexible  love  of  truth,  wliich  urged  him  upon  all 
occalions  to  fpeak  the  fentiments  of  his  mind  without 
difguife,  and  without  con'ideriHg  whether  this  conduft 
would  pleafe  or  give  ntFencc.  His  fentiments  were 
fuppofed  unfavourable  to  reveale  J  religion.  It  isfaid,that 
he  alleged  he  could  not  know  God,  becaufe  he  was  blind, 
and  could  not  fee  his  works ;  and  that,  upon  this,  Dr 
Holmes  riplied,  "  Lay  your  hand  upon  yourfelf,  and 
die  organization  which  you  will  feel  in  your  own  body 
will  dillipate  fo  grofs  an  error."  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  informed,  that  he  had  defired  the  facrament  to 
be  given  him  on  the  evening  before  his  death.  He 
was,  however,  fcizcd  with  a  delirium,  which  rendered 
this  impofTible, 

He  wrote  a  fyftem  of  algebra,  which  was  publifhed  in 
2  volumes  4to,  at  London,  after  his  death  in  the  year 
1740.  at  the  expencc  of  the  Univerfity  of  Cambrige. 

Dr  Saunderfon  invented  tor  his  own  ufe  a  Palpable 
Arithmei'c;  th:it  h,  amethod  of  performing  operations 
in  arithmetic  f'olcly  by  tlie  fcnfc  of  touch.  It  confiflcd 
of  a  table  railed  upon  a  fniall  frame,  fo  that  he  could 
apply  his  hands  with  equ.al  cafe  above  and  below.  On 
this  tabic  were  dnuvu  a  2''<-^t  nurribcr  cf  parallel  lines 


which  were  crofTeJ  by  others  at  light  angles  ;  the  edges  Saunderfon 
of  the  table  were  divided  by  notches  half  an   inch  dif.         II 
tantfrom  one  anoihcr,ar.d  between  each  notchthcre  wcic  ^^^f^- 
five  parallels  ;  fo  that  every  fquare  inch  was  divided  in- 
to a  hundred    little    fquares.     At    each  angle  of  the 
fquares,  where  the  parallels  interfecflcd  one  another,  ii 
hole  was  made  quite  through  the  table,     lu  each  hole 
he  placed  two  [>iiis,  a  big  and  a  fmall  cnc.     It  was  by 
the  various  ariangements  of  the  pins  that  Saundeifon 
performed  his  operations.     A  defeription  of  this  me- 
thod of  making  calculations  by  his  table  is  given  under 
the  article  Blind,  n"  38,  though  it  is  there  by  miftake 
faid  that  it  was  not  of  his  own  invention. 

His  fenfe  of  touch  was  fb  perfed,  that  he  could  dif- 
cover  with  the  greatefl  exa(ftncf"s  the  flighted  inequality 
of  lurface,  and  could  didinguilh  in  the  mod  finifhed 
works  the  fmalleft  overfight  in  the  polifli.  In  the  ca- 
binet of  medals  at  Cambridge  he  could  Angle  out  the 
Roman  medals  with  the  utmoft  corrcclnefs ;  he  could 
alto  perceive  the  llighteft  variation  in  tlie  atmofphere. 
One  day,  while  fome  gentlemen  were  making  obfeiva- 
tions  on  the  fun,  he  took  notice  of  every  little  cloud 
that  pafFed  over  the  fun  which  could  interrupt  liieir 
labours.  When  any  obje^  pafTed  before  liis  face,  even 
though  at  fome  diftance,  he  difcnvered  it,  and  could 
gucfs  its  fize  with  confidcrable  accuracy.  When  he 
walked,  he  knew  when  he  palTed  by  a  tree,  a  wall,  or  a 
houfe.  He  made  thefe  dillindfions  from  the  difTerent 
ways  his  face  was  afleifted  by  the  motion  cf  the  aii . 

His  mufical  ear  was  remarkably  acute;  he  cculd  dii- 
tinguilh  accurately  to  the  fifth  of  a  note.  In  his  youth 
he  had  been  a  performer  on  the  fiute  ;  and  he  had  made 
fiich  proficiency,  that  if  he  had  cultivated  his  talents 
in  this  way,  he  would  probably  have  been  .".s  eminent 
in  mufic  as  he  was  in  mathematics.  He  recognized  not 
only  his  friends,  but  even  thofe  with  whom  he  was 
flightly  acquainted,  by  the  tone  of  their  voice  ;  and  he 
could  judge  with  wonderful  cxadncfs  of  the  fize  cf  any 
apartment  into  which  he  was  conduifted. 

SAVONA,  a  large,  handfome,  populous,  and  ftrcng 
town  cf  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa,  with  two  cat- 
ties, and  a  bilhop's  lee.  It  contains  feveral  handfcme 
churches  and  well-built  flruflurcs.  It  was  taken  by  the 
king  ot  Sardini.n  in  1 746, at  whicli  time  it  hada  capacious 
harbour  ;  but  the  people  of  Genoa,  being  afraid  that  it 
would  hurt  their  own  trade,  choakcd  it  up.  It  is  feated 
on  the  Mediterranean  fe.i,  in  a  well-cultivated  country^ 
abounding  in  filk  and  all  kinds  of  good  fruit,  li.  Long. 
8.  14.   N.  Lat.  44.  21. 

SAVONAROLA  (Jerome), a  famous  Italian  monk, 
wa?  born  at  Ferrara  in  1452,  and  dcicended  ot  a  noble 
family.  At  the  age  of  22  he  adumcd  the  habit  of  a 
Domiiiican  friar,  witliout  the  knowledge  of  his  parents, 
and  diflinguilhed  himfelf  in  that  order  by  his  piety  and 
ability  as  a  preacher.  Florence  was  the  theatre  where 
he  chofe  to  appear  ;  there  he  ]-'reached,  confclfed,  and 
wrote.  He  had  addrcfs  enough  to  place  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  faifrion  which  r.ppofed  the  family  of  the 
Medic'.  He  explained  the  Apocalypfe,  and  there  found 
a  prophecy  which  foretold  the  dc(lru(5tion  of  his  oppo- 
nents. He  prcdi(5fed  a  renovation  of  the  church,  and 
declaimed  with  much  feverity  againft  the  clergy  and 
the  court  of  Rome.  Alexander  VI.  cxcommunicnted 
him,  ard  prohibited  him  from  preaching.  He  derided 
the  anathemas  of  the  Pope:  yet  he  foibore  preathing 
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fiibjaft  of  difputation,  a  Franciican,  by  their  inltigation, 
nfF;red  to  prove  it  heretical.     The   Francifcan   was  fe- 


s.vonirola  for  feme  time,  and  then  refumed  his  employment  with 

^ ^  more  applaufc  than  before.     The  Pope  and  the  Medici 

family  then  thought   of  attacking  liim  with  his  own 
v-capons.     Savonarola  having  polled  up  a  thefis  "  => 

prove 
conded  by  his  brother  friars,  and  Savonarola  by  his  ; 
and  thus  the  two  orders  were  at  open  war  with  each 
other.  To  fettle  the  difpute,  and  to  convince  their  an- 
•t.iaoniftsof  the  fuperior  fan^ily  of  Savonarola,  one  of 
the  Dominicans  offered  to  walk  through  a  fire  ;  and 
in  order  to  prove  his  wickednefs,  a  Francifcan  agreed 
to  the  fame  experiment.  The  multitude,  eager  to  wit- 
nefs  fo  extra  rdinary  a  fpoflacle,  urged  botli  parlies  to 
come  to  a  decifion  ;  and  the  maglftrates  were  conllrain- 
ed  to  give  their  confent.  Accordingly,  Saturday  the 
"th  of  April  1498  ■^as  fixed  for  the  trial.  On  that 
day  the  champions  appeared  ;  but  when  they  faw  one 
another  in  cold  blood,  and  beheld  the  wood  in  flames, 
they  were  feized  with  fear,  and  were  very  anxious  to 
efcape  by  any  fubtcrfuge  the  imminent  danger  into 
which  they  had  r.ilWy  thrown  themfelves.  The  Do- 
minican pretended  he  could  not  enter  the  flames  with- 
out the  hoft  in  his  hand.  This  the  magiftrates  obftinate- 
ly  refufed  to  allow;  and  the  Dominican's  fortitude  was 
not  put  to  the  ted.  The  Francifcans  incited  the  mul- 
titude  ap-ainft  their  opponents,  who  accordingly  aflault- 
ed  their"^  nionalf ery,  broke  open  the  gates  which  were 
ihut  againll  them,  and  entered  by  force.  Upon  this, 
the  magiftrates  thought  it  neceflary  to  bring  Savonaro- 
la to  trial  as  an  impoilor.  He  was  put  to  the  torture, 
and  examined  ;  and  the  anfwers  which  he  gave  fully 
evinced  that  he  was  both  a  cheat  and  a  fanatic.  He 
boafted  cf  having  frequent  converfations  with  God,  and 
found  his  brother  fiiars  credulous  enough  to  believe 
him.  One  of  the  Dominicans,  who  had  fhared  in  his 
fiifFerings,  affirmed,  that  he  faw  the  Holy  Gholl  in  the 
ihape  of  a  dove,  with  feathers  of  gold  and  filver,  twice 
in  one  day  alight  on  the  fhoulder  of  Savonarola  and 
peck  his  err;  he  pretended  alfo  that  he  had  violent 
combats  with  demons.  John  Francis  Picus  earl  of  Mi- 
randiila,  who  wrote  his  life,  alfures  us,  that  the  devils 
which  infeflied  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans  trembled 
at  the  fight  of  friar  Jerome,  and  that  out  of  vexation 
tliey  always  fupprefled  fi>me  letters  of  his  name  in  pro- 
nouncing it.  He  expelled  them  from  all  the  cells  of 
the  monaftery.  When  he  went  round  the  convent 
fprinkling  holy  water  to  defend  the  friars  from  the  in- 
f'llts  of  the  demon?,  it  is  faid  the  evil  fpirits  fpread 
thick  clouds  before  him  to  prevent  his  paflage. — At 
length,  the  pope  Alexander  VI.  fent  the   chief  of  the 


Dominicans,  with  bifliop   Romolino,    to  degrade 


him 


from  holy  orders,  and  to  deliver  him'  up  to  the  fecular 
judges  with  his  two  fanatical  alTociates.  They  were 
condemned  to  be  hanged  and  burned  on  the  23d  May 
149S.  Savonarola  fubmitted  to  the  execu  ion  of  the 
fcntence  with  great  firmnefs  ar,d  devotion,  and  without 
littering  a  word  reflecting  his  innocence  or  his  guilt. 
He  was  46  years  of  age.  Immediately  after  his  deatli, 
his  Confeilion  v/as  publilhed  in  his  name.  It  contained 
ii:ary  extravagancies,  but  nothing  to  deferve  fo  fevere 
and  infamous  a  punifhment.  His  adherents  did  not  f.iil 
to  attribute  to  him  th'.-  power  of  wc  r'.ing  miracles ;  and 
io  n.rong  a  veneration  had  t.'.ey  for  their  chief,  that  they 
prelerved  with  pious  care  any  paits  of  his  body  which 
Vliev  could  fnatchfunmilie  flimes.  TI'.c  carl  of  Mirandu- 


la,  the  author  of  his  life,  has  defcribed  him  as  an  eminent 
faint.  He  gravely  informs  us,  that  his  heart  was  found 
in  a  river ;  and  that  he  had  a  piece  of  it  in  his  poflelllon, 
which  had  been  very  ufeful  in  curing  difeafes,  and  ejcft- 
ing  demons.  He  remarks,  that  many  of  his  perfecutors 
came  to  a  miferable  end.  Savonarola  has  alfo  been  de- 
fended by  Father  Queiif,  Bzovius,  Baron,  and  other 
religious  Dominicans. 

He  wrote  a  prodigious  number  of  books  in  favour  of 
religion.  He  has  left,  i.  Sermons  in  Italian  ;  2.  A 
Treatife  entitled,  Trhimphus  cnic'is  ;  3.  Erud'ilorum  Con- 
fjforum,  and  feveral  others.  His  works  have  been  pub- 
lilhed at  Leyden  in  6  volumes  i2mo. 
SAVORY,  in  botany.  See  Satureia. 
SAVOUR.     See  Taste. 

SAVOY,  a  duchy  lying  between  France  and  Italy, 
and  which  takes  its  name  from  the  Latin  Sabaadia,  al- 
tered afterwards  to  Saboia,  and  Sabojia. 

This  country  was  anciently  inhabited  by  the  Celtes, 
whofe  defcendants  therein  were  fubdivided  into  the 
AUobroges,  Nantuates,  Veragri,  Seduni,  Salafll,  Cen- 
trones,  Garocelli,  and  fome  others  of  inferior  note.^ 
Of  ail  thefe  the  AUobroges  were  the  mod  confiderable. 
The  redudion  of  thefe  tribes,  in  which  Julius  Ca;far 
had  made  a  great  progrefs,  was  completed  under  Au- 
guftus.  Afterwards  this  country  fhared  the  fate  of  the 
rell;  of  the  weftern  empire,  and  was  over-run  by  the 
northern  barbarians.  The  Burgundians  held  it  a  con- 
fiderable time;  but  when  or  how  it  firll;  became  a  dif- 
tiufl  earldom  under  the  prefent  family,  is  what  hiftori- 
ans  are  not  agreed  about :  thus  much,  however,  is  cer- 
tain, that  Amadxiis  I.  who  lived  in  the  12th  century, 
was  count  of  it.  In  1416,  Amadsus  VIII,  was  ere. 
ated  by  the  emperor  Sigifmund  duke  of  Savoy;  and 
Viiflor  Amadasus  firll  took  the  title  of  king  of  Sicily, 
and  afterwards  of  Sardinia.  See  Sarbinia.  Savoy 
was  lately  conquered  by  the  French,  and  added  to  the 
republic  as  the  eightieth  department.  As  this  ar- 
rangement, though  decreed  by  the  convention  to  laft 
for  ever,  may  probably  be  of  fhort  duration,  we  fhall 
write  of  the  duchy  as  of  an  independent  flate.  Savoy, 
then,  is  bounded  to  the  fouth  by  France  and  Piedmont ; 
to  the  north  by  the  lake  of  Geneva,  which  feparates  it 
from  Switzerland ;  to  the  well  by  France ;  and  to  the 
eafl  by  Piedmont,  the  Milanefe,  and  Switzerland  ;  its 
greatell  length  being  about  eighty-eight  miles,  and 
breadth  about  feventy-fix. 

As  it  lies  among  the  Alps,  it  is  full  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, which  in  general  are  very  barren  :  many  of  the 
higl.efl  of  them  are  perpetually  covered  with  ice  and 
fnow.  The  fummit  of  thofe  called  Montagnes  Muu- 
dites,  "  the  curfed  mountains,"  are  faid  to  be  more 
than  two  Englilh  miles  in  perpendicular  height  above 
the  level  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  level  itfelf  is 
much  higher  than  the  Mediterranean.  In  fome  few  of 
the  valleys  there  is  corn  land  and  pallure,  and  a  go^id 
breed  of  cattle  and  mules ;  and  along  the  lake  of  Ge- 
neva, and  in  two  or  three  other  places,  a  tolerable  wine 
is  produced.  Mount  Senis  or  Cenis,  between  Savoy  and 
Piedmont,  over  which  the  highway  from  Geneva  to 
Turin  lies,  is  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  the  M-jiilngnes 
AlauJita  ;  but  of  all  the  mountains  of  the  Alps,  the 
highell  is  mount  Rochmelon,  in  Piedmont,  between 
Feiliere  and  Novalefe.  The  roads  over  thefe  moun- 
tains are  very  tedious,  dif.igreeable,  and  dangerous, 
efpecially  as  huge  m.iflcs  of  fnow,  called  by  the  Italians 
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Siroy.  avalanchu,  and  fragments  of  rocks,  frcqaenily  roll 
'•^-■r'^^  down  into  them  from  tlie  impending  precipices.  The 
way  of  travelling  is  either  in  Hedges,  chairs,  or  on  the 
backs  of  mules  :  in  feme  places  the  path  on  the  brii.k 
of  the  precipices  is  fo  narrow,  that  there  is  but  juft 
room  for  a  Tingle  perfon  to  pafs.  It  begins  to  fnow  on 
thcfe  mountains  commonly  about  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober. In  fummer,  in  the  month;  of  July,  Auguft, 
and  September,  many  of  them  yield  very  fine  grafs, 
with  a  gre.it  variety  of  flowers  and  heibs;  and  others 
box-wood,  walnuts,  chelhuts,  and  pines.  The  height 
and  different  combinations  of  thefe  mountains,  their 
towering  fummits  riimg  above  one  another,  and  co- 
vered with  fnow  the  many  cataratfts  or  falls  of  water, 
the  noife  and  rapidity  of  the  river  Arc,  the  froth  and 
green  tinflure  of  its  water,  the  echoes  of  its  numerous 
lireams  tumbling  from  cliff  to  cliff,  form  altogether  a 
very  romantic  fcene.  Thefe  mountainous  tracts,  net- 
■withftanding  their  height,  are  not  altogether  free  from 
tliunder  in  fummer,  and  are  alfo  much  expofed  to  thick 
clouds,  which  fometimes  fettle  unexpeifledly  on  them, 
and  continue  feveral  days.  There  are  fome  wolves 
among  the  thickets  ;  and  they  abound  with  hares,  ru- 
picapras  or  chamois,  and  marmottes.  In  the  lower 
parts  of  Savoy,  there  are  alfo  bears,  wild  boars,  deer, 
and  rabbits  ;  and  among  the  defolate  mountains  are 
found  great  quantities  of  rock-cryftal.  In  t!ie  glacieres 
or  ice-valleys,  between  the  high  mountains,  the  air  is 
extremely  cold,  even  in  the  months  of  July  and  Auguft. 
The  furface  of  thefe  ice-v;illeys  looks  like  a  fea  or  lake, 
■which,  after  being  agitated  by  fierce  and  contrary  winds, 
has  been  frozen  all  at  once,  interfperfed  with  hideous 
cracks  and  chafms.  The  noife  of  thefe  cracks,  when 
firft  made  by  the  heat  of  the  noon  day  fun,  and  re- 
verberated by  the  furrr.unding  rocks  and  mountains,  is 
aftonifhing.  The  height  of  llie  impending  mountains 
is  fuch,  that-the  fun's  rays  feldom  reach  the  ice-va'leys, 
except  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  fummer.  The 
avalanches  or  fnowballs,  which  the  leaft  concuflion  of 
the  air  will  occafion,  tumble  down  the  mountains  with 
amazing  rapidity,  continually  increafnig,  and  carrying 
all  before  them.  People  have  been  taken  out  alive,  al- 
ter being  buried  feveral  days  under  tliem.  The  moun- 
tainous nature  of  this  duchy  readers  the  plough  an  ufe- 
Jefs  inftrument  of  agriculture.  The  peafants  break  up 
the  hungry  foil  with  the  pickaxe  and  fpade,  and  to  im- 
jirove  it  carry  up  mould  and  dung  in  bafkets.  For  the 
purpofe  of  preferving  it  from  drought  in  the  fpting  and 
fummer,  they  cut  fmall  refervoirs  above  it,  the  water  of 
■which  may  be  let  out  at  will ;  and  to  prevent  the  earlli 
Jroai  giving  way,  break  the  declivity  of  the  mountains 
by  building  walls  on  the  fide  for  its  fupport,  which  fre- 
quently affume  the  appearance  of  ancient  fortification, 
and  are  a  very  pleafing  deception  to  travellers.  The 
.Savoyards  carry  their  belter  fort  of  cheefe  into  Piedmont, 
as  the  flavour  is  much  eiteem^d  ihire  ;  but  they  gain 
more  by  their  Ik'ns  of  bear^,  chamois,  and  bouquetins 
(afpecies  of  the  wild  gear),  or  by  the  fale  of  growfe 
and  pheafanis,  which  they  carry  in  great  numbers  to 
Turin. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Rhone,  which,  en  the  fide 
of  Geneva,  feparates  Savoy  from  France  ;  the  Arve, 
■which  has  f ime  particles  of  gold  in  its  fands ;  the 
Ifere,  the  Scran,  the  Siers,  and  the  Arc.  There  are 
alfo  a  great  many  lakes  in  lUis  country,  which  yield 


plenty  of  fifli,  but  none  of  them  arc  very  large,  tr.ge-      *i 
ther  with  medicinal  and  reciprocating  firings  aid  hot     ^*"''' 
baths.  w — V- 

The  language  of  the  common  people  is  a  corrupt 
French;  but  the  better  forr,  and  thofe  ■v^-ho  live  in  the 
great  cities,  fpeak  as  good  French  as  they  do  in  Par  s 
itfclf. 

In  tlieir  temper,  however,  and  difpofiaon,  t^ie  Sa- 
voyards refemble  the  Germans  more  than  the  French, 
reuining  ftiU  much  of  the  old  German  honelly  and 
fimplicity  of  manners,  which  no  doubt  is  partly  ow'rn^ 
to  the  poverty  and  barrennefs  of  the  country.  I'o  thfs 
alfo,  joined  to  their  longevity  and  the  fruitfulnefs  of 
their  women,  which  are  the  effecli  of  tiieir  cheerful 
difpofition,  healtliy  air,  activity,  temperance,  and  fo- 
briety,  it  is  owing  that  great  numbers  of  tliem  are 
obliged  to  go  abroad  in  quell  of  a  livelihood,  which  they 
earn,  thofe  at  leafl  who  have  no  trades,  by  fhowing 
marmottes,  cleaning  (hoes,  fweeping  chimneys,  and  the 
like.  It  is  faid,  that  there  are  generally  abjut  18,009 
of  them,  young  and  old,  about  Paris.  In  fnmmer 
they  lie  in  the  ftreets,  and  in  winter,  forty,  fifty,  or 
fixty  of  them  lodge  together  in  a  room  :  they  are  fo 
honeft  that  they  may  be  trufted  to  any  amount.  Tlie 
children  are  often  carried  abroad  in  balkets  before  they 
are  able  to  walk.  In  many  villages  of  Savoy  there  is 
hardly  a  man  to  be  fccn  throughout  the  year,  excepting 
a  month  or  two.  Thofe  that  have  families  generally 
fet  out  and  return  about  the  fame  feafon,  when  their 
wives  commonly  lie  in,  and  they  never  fail  to  bring 
home  fume  part  of  their  fmall  earnings.  Some  of  thtm 
are  fuch  confunimate  maftcrs  of  economy,  that  they 
fet  up  fhops  and  make  fortunes,  and  otliers  return  home 
with  a  competency  for  the  reft  of  their  days.  An  old 
m.m  is  often  difpatched  with  letters,  little  prefents,  and 
fome  money,  from  the  younger  fort,  to  their  parcr.ts 
and  relations,  and  brings  back  with  him  frelh  colonic-, 
letters,  meffages,  and  news.  The  cultivation  of  their 
grounds,  and  the  reaping  and  gathering  in  of  tlie  har- 
veft  and  vintage,  are  generally  left  to  the  women  and 
cliildren  ;  but  all  this  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Savoy.  Great  numbers  of  the  moun- 
taineers of  both  fexes  are  faid  to  be  lame  and  deformed  ; 
and  they  are  much  fubjeft  to  a  kind  of  wens,  which 
grow  about  their  throats,  and  very  much  disfigure  them, 
efpecially  the  women  ;  but  that  is  the  only  inconvenience 
they  feel  from  them. 

The  nobility  of  Savoy,  and  llie  other  dominions  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  labour  under  great  hard iliips  and 
reftriiflions,  unheard  of  in  other  countries,  which  we 
have  not  room  here  to  particularize.  A  minute  accoui.; 
cf  them  will  be  found  in  Mr  Keyller's  Travels.  In  fliori, 
the  king  has  left  neither  liberty,  power  nor  much  pro- 
perty, to  any  but  himfelf  and  the  clergy,  whofe  over- 
grown wealth  he  has  alfo  greatly  curtailed. 

No  otlier  religion  is  profelfed  or  tolerated  in  Savoy 
but  that  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  decrees,  how- 
ever,  of  the  council  of  Trent  are  not  admitted ;  nor 
are  the  churches  afylums  for  malcfaflors. 

This  duchy  is  divided  into  thofe  of  Chablais,  G;ne- 
vois,  and  Savoy  Proper,  the  couniies  of  Taraniai.e  and 
Mauricnne,  and  the  barony  of  Faucigny. 

S.\UR1N  (James),  a  celebrated  p:eacher,  was  born 
at  Nifmes  in  1677,  and  was  the  fon  of  a  proteilant  law. 
yer  of  confiderable  emincace.  He  applied  to  Lib  iludies 
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M«rln.    with  ^reat  fuccefs  ;  but  at  length  bem^  captivated  with 
—■^-^  a  military  life,  he  relinquithed  them  for  the  proteiLcn 
of  arms.     In  1694  he  made  a  campaign  as  a  cadet  m 
lord  Galloway's  company,  and  foon  afterwards  obtained 
a  pair   of  colours  in  the  regiment  of  colonel  Renault 
■which  ferved  in  Piedmont.   But  the  dulce  of  Savoy  hav- 
ing made  peace  with  France,  he  returned  to  Geneva, 
and  refumed  the  Rudy  of  philofophy  and  theology  un- 
der Turretin  and  other  profelfors.     In  1700  he  vifited 
HslIanJ,  then  went  to  England,  where  he  remained  for 
Several  year?,  and  married.   In  1705  he  returned  to  the 
Hague,  where  he  fixed  his  refidence,  and  preached  with 
the  moll  unbounded  applaufe.     To  an  exterior  appear- 
ance hi:;hly  prepofleffing,  he  added  a  ftrong  harmonious 
voice.  '^The   fublime    prayer  which  he  recited  before 
liis  fermon  was  uttered  in   a  manner  highly  affedliHg. 
Nor  was  the  attention  excited  by  the  prayer  diflipated 
by  the  fermon  :  all  who   heard  it  were  charmed  ;  and 
thr.fe  who  came  with  an  intention  to  criticife,  were  car- 
ried along  with  die  preacher  and   forgot   their  defign. 
Saurin  had,  however,  one  fault    in    his    delivery  ;  he 
did  not  manage  his  voice  with  fufficient  flvill.     He  ex- 
haufted  himfelf  fo  much  in  his  prayer  and  the  begin- 
ning of  his  fermon,  that  his  voice  grew  feeble  towards 
the^nd   of  the  fervice.     His  feimons,  efpecially  thofe 
publlfhed  during  his  life,  are  diftinguifhed  for  juftnefs 
of  thought,  force  of  reafoning,  and  an  eloquent  unat- 
fefled  ftyle. 

The  firft  time  that  the  celebrated  Abaddie  heard  him 
preach,  he  exclaimed,  "  Is  it  an  angel  or  a  man  who 
ipeaks  i"  Saurin  died  on  the  30th  of  December,  1730, 
aged  53  years. 

He  wrote,  i.  Sermons,  which  were  publlftied  in  12 
vols  8vo  and  lamo;  fome  of  which  difplay  great  genius 
and  eloquence,  and  others  arecompofed  with  negligence. 
One  may  obferve  in  them  the  imprecations  and  the  aver- 
fion  which  theCalvinifts  of  that  age  were  wont  to  utter 
againft  the  Roman  Catholics.  Saurin  was,  notwith- 
ftanding,  a  lover  of  toleration:  and  his  fentimentson 
this  fu^eft  gave  great  offence  to  fome  of  his  fanatical 
brethren,  who  attempted  to  obfcure  his  merit,  and  em- 
hitter  his  life.  They  found  fault  with  him  becaufe 
he  did  not  call  the  pope  JntiJ:n/l,  and  the  Komifli 
chMXch  the  iL'hore  of  Babylon.  But  thefe  prophetic  me- 
taphors, however  applicable  they  may  be,  were  certainly 
not  intended  by  the  benevolent  religion  of  Jefus  to  be 
bandied  about  as  terms  of  reproach  ;  which  would  teach 
thofe  to  rail  who  ufe  them,  and  irritate,  without  con- 
vincing, thofe  to  whom  they  were  apphed. 

Saunn,  therefore,  while  he  perhaps  interpreted  thefe 
metaphors  in  the  fame  way  with  his  oppofers,  difcovered 
more  of  the  moderation  of  the  Chriftian  fpirit.  Five 
volumes  of  his  fcrmons  were  piibhflied  in  his  lite,  the 
reft  have  been  added  fince  his  deceafe. 

2.  Difcourfes  Hiftorical,  Critical,  and  Moral,  on  the 
moll  memorable  Events  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament. 
Th's  is  his  greated  and  mnft  valuable  work.  It  was 
printed  tirll  in  two  volumes  folio.  As  it  was  left  unfi- 
nifhed,  Beaufobre  and  Roques  undertook  a  continua- 
tion of  if,  and  increa.'t;d  it  to  four  volumes.  It  is  full 
of  learning  :  it  is  indeed  a  coUefllon  of  the  opinions  of 
t!ie  heft  authors,  botli  Chriftiau  and  Heathen  ;  of  the 
philiifiiphers,  hlftorians,  and  critics,  in  every  fubjecl 
vhich  tl-.e  author  examines.  3.  The  State  of  Chriftiani- 
ty    in    France,   1725,  8vo.     In   this  book  he  difcuifes 
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many    important  points  of  controverfy,    and  calls  hi     Satinn. 
queltion  the  truth  of  the  miracle  faid  to  be  performed  "«"'"^^"'»' 
on  La  Fo'fe  at  Paris.     4.  An  Abridgment  of  Chriilian 
Theology  and  Morality,  in  the  form  of  a  Catcchifm, 
1722,  8vo.     Hi   afterwards  publilhed  an  abridgment 
of  this  work. 

A  Diifertation  which  he  publirtied  on  the  Expedi- 
ency ot  fometimes  difguifuig  the  Truth,  raifed  a  multi- 
tude ot  enemies  againlt  him.  In  this  difcourfe  his  plan  ' 
was,  to  If  ate  the  arguments  of  thofe  wlio  affirm  that,  in 
certain  cafes  it  is  lawful  to  dilguife  truth,  and  the  an- 
fwers  of  thofe  who  maintain  the  contrary.  He  does 
not  determine  the  queition,  but  feems,  however,  to  in- 
cline to  the  firft  opinion.  He  was  immediately  attacked 
by  feveral  adverfaries,  and  a  long  controvery  enfued  ; 
but  his  dodb-incs  and  opinions  were  at  length  publiclv 
approved  ot  by  the  fynods  of  Campen  and  of  the  Hague. 
The  fubjeft  of  this  controverfy  has  long  been  agitated, 
and  men  of  equally  good  principles  have  fupported  op- 
pofite  fides.  It  would  certainly  be  a  dangerous  maxim 
that  fallhood  can  ever  be  lawful.  There  may,  indeed, 
be  particular  cafes,  when  the  motives  to  it  are  of  fuch 
a  nature  as  to  diminifti  its  criminality  in  a  high  degree; 
but  to  lefl'en  its  guilt  is  a  very  different  thing  from  juf- 
tifying  it  by  the  laws  of  morality. 

Sauru:  ( Jofeph),  a  geometrician  of  the  academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  wa^.  born  at  Courtoufon  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Orange,  in  1659.  His  father,  who  was  a 
minifter  at  Grenoble,  was  his  firft  preceptor.  He  made 
rapid  progrefs  in  his  ftudies,  and  was  admitted  minifter 
of  Eure  in  Dauphiny  when  very  young:  but  having 
made  ufe  of  fome  violent  exprefl'ions  in  one  of  his  fer- 
mons,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  France  in  1683.  He  re- 
tired to  Geneva,  and  thence  to  Berne,  where  he  obtain- 
ed a  confiderable  living.  He  was  fcarcely  fettled  in  his 
new  habitation,  when  fome  theologians  raifed  a  perfe- 
cution  againlt  hi.n.  Saurin,  hating  controverfy,  and 
difgufted  with  Switzerland,  where  his  talents  were  en- 
tirely concealed,  repaired  to  Holland.  He  returned 
foon  after  to  France,  and  furrendered  himfelf  into  the 
hands  of  Bolfuet  bilhop  of  Meaux,  who  obliged  him  to 
make  a  recantation  of  his  errors.  This  event  took 
place  in  1690.  His  enemies,  however,  fufpefted  his 
tincerity  in  the  abjuration  which  he  had  made.  It  was 
a  general  opinion,  that  the  defire  of  cultivating  fcience 
in  the  capital  of  France  had  a  greater  effefl  in  pro- 
ducing this  change  than  religion.  Saurin,  however, 
fpeaks  of  the  reformers  with  great  afperity,  and  con- 
demns them  for  going  too  far.  "  Deceived  in  my 
opinions  concerning  the  rigid  fyftem  of  Calvin,  1  no 
longer  regarded  that  reformer  in  any  othor  light  Init 
as  one  ot  thofe  extravagant  geniufes  who  are  carried 
beyond  the  bounds  of  truth.  Such  appeared  to  me  in 
general  the  founders  of  the  reformation;  and  tliat  juft 
idea  which  I  have  now  obtained  of  their  charatflcr  has 
enabled  me  to  (liake  off  a  load  of  prejudices.  I  faw  in 
moft  of  the  articles  which  have  feparated  them  from  us, 
fuch  as  the  invocation  of  faint?,  the  worftiip  of  images, 
the  diftinftion  of  meats,  &c.  that  they  had  much  exag- 
gerated the  inevitable  abufes  of  the  people,  and  imputed 
thefe  to  the  Romilli  church,  as  if  fandioned  by  its 
do«5trines.  Betides,  that  they  have  mifrepiefented  lh(  Ic 
dcdtrines  which  were  not  conneded  with  any  abuie. 
One  thing  which  furprifed  me  much  when  my  eyes  be- 
gan to  open,  was  the  falfe  idea,  though    in  appearance 
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full  of  refpecV,  for  the  word  of  Go  J,  which  the  reform- 
ers entertained  ot  the  pcrfe<5lion  and  perfpicuity  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  m;i\iifeft  miliiuerpretation  of 
paifiigeb  wjiich  they  bring  to  fuppjrt  that  idea  (for  that 
mifinterpretation  is  n  p.nM  which  can  be  proved ).  Two 
or  tliree  articles  iH'il  railed  fome  objciSions  in  my  mind 
againit  the  Romifti  church  ;  t  >  wit,  Tranfubflantiation, 
the  adoration  of  ihe  facramcnt,  and  the  infallibility  of 
the  cliurch.  The  adoration  of  the  facrament  I  coali- 
dered  as  idolatry,  and,  on  tliat  account,  icmovej  from 
her  commimion.  Bu;  foon  after,  ihc  Expnfition  of  the 
bilhop  of  Meaux,a  work  which  can  never  be  futhciently 
admired,  and  his  Treatife  concerning  changes,  reverfed 
all  my  opinions,  and  rendered  me  an  enemy  to  the  Re- 
formation." It  is  fail!  alf ),  tliat  Saurin  app eafed  his  con- 
fcience  by  reading  Poirct's  Co^italion.'j  ral'ronalet.  This 
"book  is  written  with  a  view  to  vindicate  the  church  of 
Rom;  from  the  charge  ot  idolatry. 

If  it  was  the  love  cf  dillinflion  that  induced  Saurin  to 
return  to  the  Romidi  church,  he  was  not  dil'appointed  ; 
for  he  there  met  with  proteftion  and  fupport.  He  was 
favourably  received  by  Louis  XIV.  obtained  a  penficn 
from  ium,and  was  treated  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
with  the  moll  flattering  refpeft.  At  that  time  (  1 7 1 7 ), 
geometry  formed  his  principal  occupation.  He  adorn- 
ed  the  Journal  des  Savans  vnlh  many  excellent  treatiles; 
and  he  added  to  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  many 
interefting  papers.  Thefe  are  the  only  works  which  he 
has  left  behind  him.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  29th  De- 
cember 1 737,  in  his  78th  year,  o(  a  fever.  He  married 
a  wife  of  the  family  of  Crnufas  in  Switzerland,  who  bore 
him  a  fon,  Bernard  Jofeph,  diftinguilhed  as  a  writer  for 
the  theatre. 

Saurin  was  of  a  bold  and  impetuous  fpirit.  He  had 
that  lofty  deportment  which  is  generally  miftaken  for 
pride.  His  phllofophy  was  auftere ;  his  opinions  of 
men  were  not  very  favourable  ;  and  he  often  delivered 
them  in  their  prcfcnce  :  this  created  him  many  enemies. 
His  memory  was  attacked  after  his  deceaf;.  A  letter 
was  printed  in  the  Mercure  Swffe,  faid  to  be  written  by 
.Saurin  irom  Paris,  in  which  he  acknowledges  that  he 
had  committed  feveral  crimes  which  deferved  deatli. 
Some  Calvinill  minifters  publilhcd  in  1757  two  or  three 
pamphlets  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  that  letter  ;  but 
Voltaire  made  diligent  enquiry  not  only  at  the  place 
where  Saurin  had  been  difcharging  tlie  facerdot.il  office, 
but  at  the  Deans  of  the  clergy  of  that  department. 
They  all  exclaimed  againftan  imputation  fo  opprobrious. 
It  mull  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  Voltaire,  in 
the  deience  wliich  he  has  publifhed  in  his  general  hiftory 
of  Saurin's  condu(fl,  leaves  feme  unfavourable  in:prel- 
tions  upon  the  reader's  mind.  He  infinuate',  that  Sau- 
rin facriticcd  his  religion  to  his  intercll  ;  that  he  played 
upon  Boffutt,  who  believed  he  had  converted  a  cleigy- 
■roan ;  when  he  had  only  given  a  little  fortune  to  a  phi- 
lofopher. 

SAURURUS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  tetragy 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  heptandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  fecond  or- 
der, P'i(eii:x.  The  calyx  is  a  catkin,  with  unillorous 
fcales :  there  is  no  corolla ;  there  are  four  germina,  and 
four  monofpcrmons  bcrres. 

SAUVAGESIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  btlorging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  lanking  with  thofe 
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of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.     The  corolla  is  per.ti-   S-uvtur 
petalous  and  fringed  ;  the  calyx  pentaphyllcus  ;  t  le  n;.-  ' 

tarium    the   fame,  having  its  leaves  placed  ahernately  «..,U>^^ 
with  the  p.t  lis ;  the  c.ipfule  unilocular. 

SAUVEUR  (Jofeph),  an  eminent  French  mathe- 
matician, born  at  La  Eleche  in  1658  He  was  abfo- 
lutely  dumb  untjl  he  was  fcvcn  years  of  age  ;  and  evat 
then  bis  organs  of  fpecch  did  not  difengag,-  themfclves 
lb  freely,  but  that  he  was  ever  after  oblijed  to  fpea!: 
with  great  deliberation.  Matlrcmatics  were  the  cnlr 
ItuJies  he  hid  any  reliih  for,  and  the.'i:  he  cuitiva'.eJ 
with  extraordinary  fuccefs ;  fo  that  he  commenced 
teacher  at  20  years  of  age,  and  was  fo  foon  in  v.gue, 
tliat  he  liad  prince  Eugene  for  his  f;holar.  He  was 
made  mathematical  profelFor  in  the  royal  college  in 
1686  ;  and  ten  years  after  was  admitted  a  member  tf 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  died  in  1710;  and  h's 
writings,  which  conllll  rather  of  detached  papers  th.-ip. 
of  counefled  treatifes,  are  all  infcrted  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was  twice  married  ; 
and  by  the  lad  wife  had  a  fon,  who,  like  himl'clf,  was 
dumb  for  the  firil  feven  years  of  his  life. 

SAW,  an  inftrument  which  ferves  to  cut  into  piece:, 
feveral  fulid  matters  ;  as  wood,  lloi.e,  ivory,  &c. 

The  bell  favvs  are  of  tempered  Heel  ground  bright 
and  fmcorh  :  tliofe  of  iron  are  only  hammer-hardened  ; 
hence  the  tirft,  befides  their  being  ftiffer,  are  likewile 
found  fmcother  than  the  lalt.  They  are  known  to  be 
well  hammered  by  the  lliff  bending  of  tlie  blade  ;  and 
to  be  well  and  evenly  ground,  by  their  bending  equally 
in  a  bow. 

S.ir.-fjh.     See  Pristie. 

SAXE  (Maurice  count  of),  was  bom  the  13th  Ou- 
tober  1696.  He  was  tlie  natural  fon  of  Frederic  Au- 
guUus  II.  cleaor  of  Saxony,  and  king  of  Poland, 
and  of  the  countefs  of  Konigfmarc,  a  Swedifh  lady, 
celebrated  both  for  her  wit  and  beauty.  He  was  edu- 
cated  along  with  Frederic  Augullus  theeleifloral  prince, 
afterwards  king  cf  Poland.  His  infancy  announced  the 
future  warrior.  Nothing  could  prevail  on  him  to  apply 
to  his  ftudies  but  the  promife  of  being  allowed,  after  he 
had  finilhed  his  talk,  to  mount  on  horfe-back  or  excrcife 
himfelf  with  arms. 

He  ferved  his  firft  campaign  in  the  army  commanded 
by  prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  when 
only  twelve  years  old.  He  fignalized  himfelf  at  tlie 
fieges  of  Toumay  and  Mons,  and  panicularly  at  tiie 
battle  of  Malplaquer.  In  the  evening  of  that  memo- 
rable day,  he  was  heard  to  fay,  "  I'm  content  with  my 
day's  work."  During  the  campaign  of  1710,  prince 
Eugene  and  the  duke  cf  Marlborough  made  manv 
public  encom.iums  cr\  his  merit.  Next  year  the  youn"- 
count  accompanied  the  king  of  Prland  to  the  liege  of 
Stralfur.d,  the  Itrongeft  place  in  Pomerania,  and  dif- 
played  the  greateft  intrepidity.  He  fwam  aciofi  the 
river  in  fight  of  die  enemy,  with  a  pillol  in  his  hand. 
His  valour  fhoae  no  lei's  coufpicuous  on  the  bloojy  day 
of  Gaedelbufck,  where  he  commanded  a  regiment  of 
cavalry.  He  had  a  borfe  killed  under  him,  after  l.c 
had  three  times  rallied  his  regiment,  and  led  them  on 
to  the  charge. 

Soon  alter  that  campaign,  his  mother  prevailed  on 

him  to  noarry  the  counted  oi  Lubin,  a  lidy  both  rich 

and  beautiful.     Itis  union  lailed  but  a  fliort  time.     In 

1  -2  I,  the  count  ptccured  a  diifolution  of  the  marriage  ; 
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Saxf.  a  ftfp  of  which  he  afterwards  repented.  The  countefa 
""■'"'^  loft  iiim  with  regret ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  her  from 
mirrying  foon  after.  The  count  of  Saxe  w;is  too  fond 
of  pleafure  and  variety  to  fubmit  to  the  duties  which 
marriage  impofes.  In  themidft,  however,  of  tlie  plea- 
fures  in  which  he  fometimes  indulged,  he  never  loft 
fight  of  his  profeElnn.  He  carried  along  with  him 
wherever  he  went  a  library  of  military  books  ;  and  even 
when  he  feemed  moll  taken  up  with  his  pleafurcs,  he 
never  failed  to  fpend  an  hour  or  two  in  private  ftndy. 

In  1 7 1 7  he  went  to  Hungary,  where  the  emperor  had 
an  army  of  15,000  men  under  the  command  of  prince 
Eugene.  Young  count  Saxe  was  prefent  at  the  fiege  of 
Belgrade,  and  at  a  battle  which  the  prince  gained  over 
the  Turks.  On  his  return  to  Poland  in  1718,  he  was 
made  a  knight  of  the  golden  eagle. 

The  wars  in  Europe  being  concluded  by  the  treaties 
of  Utiecht  and  Poifrfrowit-/,  count  Saxe  went  to  France. 
He  had  always  profeffed  a  partiality  for  that  country. 
French,  indeed,  was  the  only  foreign  language  which 
during  his  infancy  he  was  willing  to  learn.  He  fpent  his 
whole  time  during  the  peace  in  ftudying  mathematics, 
fortification,  and  mechanics,  fciences  which  exaiflly  fuit- 
ed  his  genius.  The  mode  of  exercifmg  troops  had  ftnick 
his  attention  when  very  young.  At  16  he  invented  a 
new  exercife,  which  was  taught  in  Saxony  with  the 
greateft  fuccefs.  Having  obtained  a  regiment  in  France 
in  1722,  he  formed  it  himfelf  according  to  his  new  plan. 
From  that  moment  the  Chevalier  Foliar,  an  excellent 
judge  of  military  talents,  predifted  that  he  would  be  a 
great  man. 

In  1726  the  States  of  Courland  chofe  him  for  their 
fovereign.     But  both  Poland  and   Ruffla  rofe  in  arms 
to  oppofe  him.       The  Czarina  wifhed  to  beftow  the 
duchy  on  Menzikoff,  a  happy  adventurer,  who  from  a 
paftry-cook's  boy  became  a  general  and  a  prince.  Menzi- 
koflf  fent  800  Ruffians  to  Milan,  where   they  befieged 
the  new-chofen  duke  in  his  palace.     Count  Saxe,  who 
had  only  60  men,  defended  himfelf  with  aftonilhing  in- 
trepidity. The  fiege  was  raifed,  and  the  Ruflians  obliged 
to  retreat.     Soon   after  he  retired  to  Ufmaiz,  and  pre- 
pared to  defend  his  people  againft  the  two  hollile  na- 
tions.    Here  he  remained  with  only  300  men,  till  the 
Ruffian  general    approached  at  the  head  of  4000  to 
force  his  retreat.     That  general  invited  the  count  to  a 
conference,  during  which  he  intended  to  furprife  him, 
and  take  him  prifonei.     The  count,  informed  of  the 
plot,  reproached  him  for  his  bafenefs,  and  broke  up  the 
conference.  About  thi'^  time  he  wrote  to  France  for  .Tien 
and  money.  Mademoiftlle  le  Couvreur,  a  famous  acftrefs, 
pawned  her  jewels  and  plate,  and  fent  him  the  fum  of 
40,000  livres.     This  aiftrefs  had  formed  his  mind  for 
the  fine  arts.     S!)e  had  made  him  read  the  greater  part 
of  ihs  French  poets,  and  given  him  a    tafte  for  the 
theatre,  which  he  retained  even  in  the    camp.     The 
count,  unable  to  defend  himfelf  againft  Ruffia  and  Po- 
land, was  oblij',ed  in  the  year  1729  to  leave  his  new  do- 
minion?, and  rctiic  into  France.     It  is  faid  that  Anne 
Iwanowa,  duchefs  dowager  of  Courland,    and  fecond 
^daughter  r.f  the  c/ar  Iwan  Alexiowitz,  had  given  him 
hopes  of  niairiiigc,  and  abandoned  him   at  that   time 
becaufe  fhe  dcfpaircd  of  fixing  his  wavering  pallion. — 
This  inconflanty  loft  hira  not  only  Courland,  but  the 
throne  ot  Ruffia  itfelf,  which  that  Princefs  afterwards 
filled. 


Count  Saxe,  thus  ftript  of  his  territories,  devoted 
himfelf  for  fome  time  to  the  ftudy  of  mathematics.  He  ^ 
conipofed  alfo,  in  13  nights,  and  during  the  intervals 
of  an  ague,  his  Reveries,  which  he  correded  afterwards. 
This  book  is  written  in  an  incorreft  but  forcible  ftyle  ; 
it  is  full  of  remarks  both  new  and  profound,  and  is 
equally  ufeful  to  the  foldier  and  the  general. 

The  deatli  of  the  king  of  Poland  his  father,  in  1733, 
kindled  a  new  war  in  Europe.  His  brother,  the  eledtor 
of  Saxony,  oftlredhim  the  command  of  all  his  forces, 
but  he  preferred  the  French  fervice,  and  repaired  to  the. 
maiechal  of  Berwick's  army,  which  was  encamped  on 
the  Rhine.  "  Count,"  faid  that  general,  who  was 
preparing  to  attack  the  enemy's  entrenchments  at  Et- 
linglien,  "  I  was  going  to  fend  for  3000  men,  but  your 
arrival  is  of  more  value  than  theirs."  When  the  attack 
began,  the  count,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  grena- 
diers, forced  the  enemy's  lines,  and  by  his  bravery  de- 
cided the  viiftory.  He  behaved  at  the  fiege  of  Philipf- 
burgh  with  no  lefs  intrepidity.  For  thefe  fervices  he 
was,  in  1734,  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-ge- 
neral. Peace  was  concluded  in  1736  ;  but  the  death  of 
Charles  VI.  emperor  of  Germany  kindled  a  new  waral- 
moft  immediately. 

Prague  was  befieged  by  the  count  of  Saxe  in  1741, 
near  the  end  of  November,  and  taken  the  fame  month 
by  aflault.  The  conqueft  of  Egra  followed  that  of 
Prague.  It  was  taken  a  few  days  after  the  trenches  were 
opened.  This  fuccefs  gave  fo  much  joy  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  VII.  that  he  wrote  a  congratulatory  letter  ttv 
the  conqueror  with  his  own  hands. 

In  1744  he  was  made  marechal  of  France,  and  com- 
manded a  part  of  the  French  army  in  Flanders.  During 
that  campaign  he  difplayed  the  greateft  military  con- 
duift.  Though  the  enemy  was  fiiperinr  in  number,  he 
obferved  their  motions  fo  Itilfully  that  they  could  do 
nothing. 

In  January  1745,  an  alliance  was  concluded  atWar- 
fovia  between  the  queen  of  Hungary,  the  king  of 
England,  and  the  States  of  Holland.  The  ambaflador 
of  the  States  General,  meeting  marechal  Saxe  one  day 
at  Verlailles,  afked  his  opinion  of  that  treaty.  "  I 
think  (fays  he),  that  if  the  king  my  mafter  would  give 
me  an  unlimited  commiffion,  I  would  read  the  original 
at  the  Hague  before  the  end  of  the  year."  This  anfwer 
was  not  a  bravado ;  the  marechal  was  capable  of  per- 
forming it. 

He  went  foon  after,  though  exceedingly-  ill,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  French  army  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries.  A  gentleman,  feeing  the  feeble  condition  in. 
wliich  he  left  Paris,  aflced  him  how  he  could  in  that  fi- 
tuation  undertake  fo  great  an  enterprife  ?  "  The  queftion 
(replied  he)  is  not  about  living,  but  fetting  out." — 
Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy  was  fought.  Marechal  Saxe  was  at  the  point 
of  death,  yet  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  put  into  a  litter, 
and  carried  round  all  the  pofts.  During  the  adlion  he 
mounted  on  horfeback,  though  he  w.is  fo  very  weak 
that  his  attendants  dreaded  every  moment  to  fee  hira 
expire.  The  viilory  of  Fontenoy,  owing  entirely  to  his 
vigilance  and  capacity,  was  follov^ed  by  the  reduiflinn 
of  Tournay,  Bruges,  Ghent,  Oudenarde,  Oftend,  Ath, 
and  Brnlfels :  this  laft  city  was  taken  on  the  28th  Febru- 
ary 1 746  ;  and  very  foon  after  the  king  fent  to  the  mare- 
chal a  letter   of  naturalization  conceived  in  the  moll 
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Siif.  flattering  terrTT;.  The  fiicceedi'ng  campaigns  gained 
■'"^''"^  him  additii>n:il  honour^.  After  the  vi,;>ory  of  Raucoiix, 
wliich  he  gained  on  the  iitli  Odober  1746,  the  Icing  of 
Trance  made  him  a  prefcntoflix  pieces  of  cannon.  He 
was,on  tlie  12th  cf  January  of  the  following  year, created 
marech.il  of  all  the  French  armies,  and,  in  1748,  cnm- 
mander-general  of  all  thofe  parts  of  ihc  Netherlands 
which  were  lately  conquered. 

Holland  n:)w  began  to  tremble  for  her  fafety,  Mac- 
ftricht  and  Bcrgen-op-Zoom  had  already  fallen,  and  no- 
thing but  niisfurtunes  ieemed  to  attend  the  further  pro- 
fecution  of  the  war.  The  States  General,  therefore,  of- 
fered terms  of  peace,  wliich  were  accepted,  aud  a 
treaty  concluded  on  the  l8ih  Ovflober   1748. 

Marechal  Saxe  retired  to  Ciianibord,  a  country  fe  it 
which  the  king  of  France  had  given  him.  Some  time 
after  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  the  king  of  Pruflia  re- 
ceived him  ab  Alexaider  would  have  received  Cx-far. — 
On  his  return  to  Fance,  he  fpent  his  time  among  men 
of  learning,  artifls.and  philofopher>.  He  died  of  a  fever, 
on  the  30th  November  i  750,  at  the  age  of  54. 

Some  days  before  his  death,  talking  to  M.  Senac  his 
phylici.m  about  his  life,  "  It  has  been  (fays  he)  an 
excellent  dream."  He  was  remarkably  careful  of  the 
lives  ot  his  men.  One  day  a  general  officer  was  pointing 
out  to  him  a  pofl  which  w,  uid  have  been  of  great  ufe. 
"  It  will  only  cnft  you  (fays  he)  a  dozen  grenadiers." 
"  That  wiuld  do  very  well,"  replied  the  marechal, 
"  were  it  only  a  dozen  lieutenant-generals." 

It  was  impofTible  for  marechal  S.ixc,  the  natural 
brother  of  the  king  of  Poland,  elefled  fovereign  of 
Courland,  and  polfelTed  of  a  vigorous  and  reftlefs  ima- 
gination, to  be  deftitute  of  ambition.  He  conftantly 
entertained  the  notion  that  he  would  be  a  king.  After 
lofmgthe  crown  of  Ruffia  by  his  inconftancy  in  love,  he 
formed,  it  is  fa'd,  tlie  projeft  of  alfembling  the  Jews, 
and  of  being  the  fovereign  of  a  nation  which  for  1700 
years  had  neither  polfeded  chief  nor  country.  When 
this  chimerical  idea  could  not  be  realized,  he  call  his 
eyes  upon  the  kingdom  of  Corfica.  After  failing  in 
this  proj  (ft  alfo,  he  was  bufily  employed  in  planning  a 
fettlement  in  fome  part  of  America,  particularly  Brazil, 
when  death  furprifed  him. 

He  had  been  educated  and  died  in  the  Lutheran  re- 
ligion. "  It  is  a  pity  (faid  the  queen  of  France,  when 
ihe  heard  of  his  death)  that  we  cannot  fay  a  fmgle 
De  profundit  (prayer  for  the  dead)  for  a  man  who  has 
made  us  fing  fo  many  TV  Deums."  All  France  la- 
mented his  death. 

By  his  will,  which  is  dated  at  Pajis,  March  i,  1748, 
he  diredled  that  his  body  (hould  be  buried  in  quicklime  : 
"  that  nothing  (fays  he)  may  remain  of  me  in  this 
world  but  the  remembrance  of  me  among  my  friends." 
Thefe  orders,  however,  were  not  complied  with  ;  for 
his  body  was  embalmed,  put  into  a  leaden  coffin,  which 
was  inclofed  in  another  of  copper,  and  this  covered 
with  one  of  wood,  bound  about  with  iron.  His  heart 
wa.'!  put  into  a  filver  gilt  box,  and  his  entrails  into  an- 
other coffin.  Louis  XV.  was  at  the  charge  of  his  funeral. 
By  his  order  his  corpfe  was  interred  with  great  pomp 
and  fplendor  in  the  Lutheran  church  of  St  Thomas,  at 
Strafburgh,  on  the  8th  of  February  1751. 

The  marechal  was  a  man  of  ordinary  ftature,  of  a 
Tobull  condituiion,  and  extraoidinary  (Irengtb.     To  ao 


peni- 


afpeiff,  noble,  warlike,  and  mild,  he  jclned  the  excel-  Sixifrapa. 

lent    qualities  ivf  the  heart.     Affable  in  his  manners,  '"^^   '^' 

and  difpofcd  to  fympathiiie  with  the  unfortunate,  hi^ 

generofity  fometinies   carried  him   beyond  the  limits  of 

his  fortune.     On  his  death-bed  he  reviewed  tlie  errors 

of    his  llle  with  remorfe,    and  exprclFcd    much 

tencc. 

The  bed  edition  of  his  Reveries  was  printed  at  Pa- 
ris 1757,  in  2  vols  410.  It  \sas  compared  with  the 
greatett  attention  with  tlic  original  manufcript  in  the 
king's  library.  It  is  accompanied  with  many  defigns 
exa(Sly  engraved,  and  a  life  of  the  a'thor.  The  Life 
of  marechal  Saxe  was  written  by  M.  d'Efpagnac,  2  vols. 
i2mo.  Thishillory  is  written  in  the  panegyrical  ftvle. 
Tlie  authf  r  is,  however,  impartial  enough  to  remark, 
tliat  in  the  three  battles  upon  which  the  reputation  of 
mareciinl  Sax.-  is  f  unded,  he  engaged  in  the  mnft  fa- 
vourable circumllanccs.  "  Never  did  a  general  (fays 
he)  (land  in  a  more  advantageous  fituation.  Honoured 
with  the  confidence  of  the  king,  he  was  not  reflrained 
in  any  of  his  projefts.  He  always  commanded  a  nume- 
rous army :  his  foldiers  were  fteady,  and  his  officers 
poffelfed  of  great  merit." 

SAXIFRAGA,  Saxifrage,  in  botany  :  A  genus 
of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
13th  order.  Succulents.  The  calyx  is  qninquepartite  ; 
the  corolla  pentapetalous ;  the  capfule  birollrated,  uni- 
locular, and  polyfpermous. 

There  are  38  fpecies  ;  of  which  the  mod  remarkable 
are,  i.  Tne  granulata,  or  white  faxifragc,  which  grows 
naturally  in  the  meadows  in  many  parts  of  England. 
The  roots  of  this  plant  are  like  grains  of  corn,  of  a 
reddifh  colour  without ;  from  which  arife  kldney-fhaped 

hairy  leaves,  (landing   upon   pretty  long  footftalks 

The  flalks  are  thick,  a  foot  high,  hairy,  and  furrowed: 
thefe  branch  out  from  the  bottom,  and  have  a  fewfmall 
leaves  like  thofe  below,  which  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk  :  the 
flowers  terminate  the  flalk,  growing  in  fmall  cluflers  ; 
they  have  five  white  petals, inclofing  ten  (lamina  and  the 
two  flyles.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  double 
flowers,  which  is  very  ornamental.  2.  The  pyramidata, 
with  a  pyramidal  ftalk,  grows  naturally  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Italy.  The  leaves  are  tongue-fhaped,  gathered 
into  heads,  rounded  at  their  points,  and  have  cartilagi- 
nous and  fawed  borders.  The  ftalk  rifes  two  feet  and 
a  half  high,  branching  out  near  the  ground,  forming  a 
natural  pyramid  to  the  top.  The  flowers  have  five  white 
wedge-lhaped  petals,  and  ten  ftamina,  placed  circularly 
the  length  of  the  tube,  terminated  by  roundifh  purple 
fummits.  When  thefe  plants  are  ftrong,  they  produce 
very  large  pyramids  of  flowers,  which  make  a  fine  ap- 
pearance. 3.  The  pundata,  commonly  called  Lsndon 
pride,  or  nonefo-prelly,  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps, 
and  alfo  in  great  plenty  on  a  mountain  of  Ireland  called 
Aliingerton,  in  the  county  of  Kerry  in  that  ifland.  The 
roots  of  this  are  perennial ;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  oval, 
and  placed  circularly  at  bottom.  They  have  broad, 
flat,  furrowed  footftalks,  and  are  deeply  crenated  at 
their  edges,  which  are  white.  The  ftalk  rifes  a  foot 
high,  is  of  a  purple  colour,  ftiff,  flender,  and  hairy. 
It  fends  out  from  the  fide  on  the  upper  part  fevcral 
fliort  footftalks,  which  are  terminated  by  white  flowers 
Ijpoited  with  red.    4.  The  oppofilifolia,  grows  natural - 
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ly  on  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  Helvetian  mount;iins :  It 
is  alio  found  pretty  plentifully  growing  upon  Inglebo- 
TOiigh  hill  in  Yorklhire,  Snowdon  in  Wales,  and  fomc 
oUier  places.  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  llalks  trail- 
ing npon  the  ground,  and  are  fildoni  more  than  two 
inches  long,  g.irniihed  with  fmall  oval  leaves  (landing 
fppofue,  which  lie  over  one  another  like  ihe  fcales  ot 
fiih  !  they  are  of  a  brown-green  colour,  and  have  a  re- 
fomblauce  of  hesth.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
end  of  the  branches,  of  a  deep  blue  ;  and  thus  m.ike  a 
pretty  appearance  during  their  continuance,  which  is 
great  part  of  March  and  the  beginning  of  April.  All 
iliefe  fpecies  are  eahly  propagated  by  offsets,  or  by  part- 
im  their  roo's. 

SAXO  Grammaticus,  defcended  from  an  iliuftrious 
C.tat'fTn-  DanilL  (  a)  family,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  1 2th 
tels  into  century.  Stephens,  in  his  edition  of  8axo-Grammaticus, 
Dinmark.  printed  at  Soroe,  indubitably  proves,  that  he  mud  have 
beer:  alive  in  I156,  but  cannot  afcertain  the  cxadb  place 
and  lime  cf  his  birth.  See  Stephens's  Prolegomena  to  the 
Notes  on  S:txo-Grammaticus,  p.  8,  to  24 ;  alfo  Hol- 
lierg,  vol.  i.  p.  269. ;  and  Mallei's  North.  Antiq.  vol.  i. 
p.  4.  On  account  of  his  uncommon  learning,  Saxo 
was  diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Grammaliciis.  He  was 
provoR  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Rofiild,  andwarm- 
Jy  patronized  by  the  leamed  and  warlike  Abfalon,  the 
celebrated  aichbl (hop  of  Lunden,  at  whofe  inftigation 
he  wrote  the  Hillory  of  Denmark.  Hii  epitaph,  a  dry 
panegyric  in  bad  Latin  verfes  gives  no  account  of  the 
era  cf  his  death,  which  happened,  according  to  Ste- 
phens, in  120;^.  His  hiftory,  confifting  of  16  books, 
begins  from  the  earlieft  account  of  the  Danilh  annals, 
and  concludes  with  the  year  1186.  According  to  the 
llolbers.  opinion  of  an  accurate  writer,  the  (irft  part,  which  re- 
lates to  the  origin  of  the  Danes,  and  the  reigns  of  tlie 
ancient  kings,  is  full  of  fables  ;  but  the  eight  laft  books, 
and  particularly  thofe  which  regard  the  events  ot  his 
own  times,  defcrve  the  utmoft  credit.  He  wrote  in 
Latin  ;  the  ftyle,  if  we  confider  the  barbarous  age  in 
which  he  llouri/hed,  is  in  general  extremely  elegant,  but 
rather  too  poetical  for  hillory.  Mallet,  in  his  Htftohe 
de  D..nmmarcy  vol.  i.  p.  18:,  fays,  "  that  Sperling,  a 
writer  of  great  erudition,  has  proved,  in  contradiiftion 
to  the  affeitions  of  Stephens  and  others,  that  Saxo- 
Grammatic\is  was  fecretary  to  Al)(^'lon  ;,  and  that  the 
Sixo  proved  of  Rofliild  was  another  perfon,  and  lived 
earlier." 

SAXONY,  the  name  of  two  circles  of  the  German 
empire,  an  eleftorate,  and  a  duihy  of  the  ('..mc  The 
lower  circle  is  bnundcd  to  the  foulii  by  the  circle  of  Up- 
per Saxiny,  and  a  part  i^f  that  of  tlie  Uppei  Rhine  ; 
to  the  north,  by  the  duchy  -f  Slefwick,  belonj^ing  to 
the  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  Baltic  ;  to  the  wed,,  by 
llie  circle  ■  f  Weflphali  i  and  the  north  (e.i  :  and  to  the 
rad  by  ttie  circle  of  Upper  Saxony.  The  fta'es  be- 
longing to  it  are  the  dukes  and  princes  of  Magdeburg 
and  Breme:  ,  Zell,  Grubcnhagin,  Cilcnhmg,  Wolfen- 
buitle,  H  il':frrtadt,  Mecklenburg-Schwerni,  r  ecklen- 
ourg-Gudro,    Holdeia-Gluckdadt,    Holftein-Gutt  if. 


Hilde(heim,  S.ixe  Lawcnburg ;  the  archbifliopiic  of 
Lubcck  ;  the  ptinc'paliiies  of  Sthwi-Mi^',  Ratzeburg,  ■* 
Blankeuburg,  Ranziu  ;  the  Imperi il  cities  of  Lubeck, 
Gotilar,  Muhlhaufen,  Nordhaufcn,  H;imburg,  and 
Bremen.  Tlie  dukes  of  Bremen  and  Magdeburg  are 
alternately  diri;(fl)rs  and  fummi  nin>.'  princes;  but,  ever 
fmce  the  year  16S2,  the  diets  which  ufed  generally  to 
be  held  a;.  Brunfwick  or  Lunenburg  have  been  difcon- 
tinued.  Towards  the  army  of  the  empire,  which,  by 
a  decree  of  the  empiie  in  i58i,  was  fettled  at  40,000 
men,  this  circle  was  to  furnilh  1322  horfemen  and  2707 
foot  ;  and  ot  the  300,000  florins  granted  to  the  impe- 
rial  ched  ill  1707,  its  quota  was  31,271  florins;  both, 
v.hich  alTclfments  are  the  fame  witlr  thr^fe  of  Upper  Sax- 
ony, Burgundy,  Swahia,  and  Wedphalia.  This  circle 
at  prefent  nominates  only  two  aire(rurs  in  the  cl  amber- 
judicatory  of  the  empire,  of  one  of  which  the  elciSor  of 
Brunfwick-Lunenburg  his  the  nomination,  who  mud  be 
a  Lutheran,  and  is  the  ninth  in  rank.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  circle  are  almod  all  Lutherans. 

The  circle  of  Upper  Saxony  is  b  lunded  by  that  cf 
Franconia,  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  Lower  Saxony  ;  and 
alio  by  the  Baltic  fea,  Piudla  Poland,  Silefii,  Lufatia, 
and  Bohemia.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  contains  the 
following  dates,  viz.  the  eleiftors  of  Saxony  and  Bran- 
denburg, Saxe-Weimar,  S.^xe-Eifenach,  Saxe  Cobourg, 
Saxe-Gotli.i,  Saxe  Altenburg,  Saxe-Querfurt,  the  Hi- 
ther and  Farther  Pomerania,  Camin,  Anhalt,  Quidlen- 
burg,Gernrode,  Walkenried,SchwaTzburg,Sonderlhau- 
fen,  Schwarzburg-Rudoldadt,  Mansfeld,  Stolberg,  Bar- 
by,  the  counts  ol  ReulFen,  ani  the  counts  of  Schonberg» 
Nodetshave  beenhel.l  in  this  circle  fuice  the  year  16S3. 
The  elciflor  ot  S.ixony  has  always  been  the  fole  fummon- 
ing  prince  and  diredt.  r  of  it.  Mod  of  the  inhabitants 
pro'ets  the  Protectant  religion.  When  tlie  whole  empire 
furnilhes  40,000  men,  the  quota  of  this  circle  is  1322 
horie  . -II, d  2707  foot.  Of  the  300,000  floiins  granted 
by  the  en.p^rc  in  1707,  it  contributed  only  31,271  flo- 
rins, 28  krnitzers,  being  rated  no  higher  than  thnfe  of 
Wedphalia,  Lower  Saxony,  Swabia,  and  Burgundy, 
though  it  is  much  larger.  Agreeable  to  a  reflutiin 
and  regulaiion  in  1654,  ?his  circle  nominates  now  only 
two  ;<ili:(l"orsof  tlie  chamber  court. 

The  eleftorate  confills  ot  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  the 
gre.ited  p.trt  of  the  margravate  of  MaTen,  a  pait  of 
the  Vogtland,  and  the  northern  half  of  the  landgravate- 
of  'ihuringia.  1  he  Lufatias  alfo,  and  a  part  of  the 
cou  .try  (-{  Heniieberg,  bflong  l^  it,  but  are  no  p.rrt 
ot  this  riicle.  The  foil  cf  the  elecif^r.il  domi  ions  lying 
in  this  circle  is  in  ^'.eneral  exceeding  rich  and  fruiltul, 
yielding  corn,  Iruits,  and  pull";:  in  abundance,  together 
with  hups,  "lax,  hsmp,  tobaccri,  anitced,  wild  lafl'ron, 
word;  and  in  f  nie  places  woad,  wine,  coals,  porcelain-- 
rlay,  terra  figillata,  tullers  earth,  fiue  fliiver,  v.nrlous 
forts  of  beautilul  nia'ble,  terpentine  done,  and  a'moft 
all  the  d'ffcient  fpecies  ot  precious  dones.  Sulphur  al- 
fa,  alum,  vitriol,  fand,  a.  d  free-itonc,  lalt-fprinj^,  am- 
ber, turf,  cinnab.tr,  quicUllver,  antimony,  bWrnutfi,  .ir("e- 
nic,  cobalt,  and  other  minerals,  aie  found  in  it.     This 

country, 


Sjisoiiy. 


(a)  Some  authors  h;j>'e  eronenuHy  ronj^-iftuicd,  from  his  nime  Sixo,  that  lie  was  boin  in  S  ix  ny  ,  but  Saxe 
was  no  uncoTiim-n  app  llation  among  the  ancient  Danes.  See  Olaus  VVuimius  MMumenta  Duni.a,  p.  186,  and 
Stfphens's  Pro'egomcna,  p.    10. 
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countiy,  befides  the  above  articles,  contains  likewife  va- 
luable mines  of  filvcr,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron  ;  atid 
abounds  in  many  pl.ues  with  homed  cattle,  (heep,  hoiils, 
and  venilbn.  Tiie  principal  tivers  by  which  it  is  water- 
ed are  the  Elbe,  th;  Schwerze-Eliler,  the  Muldf,  tlie 
Saale,  the  UnUrut,  the  Weiirc-Elfter,  and  the  Pieillc. 
Thefe  rivers,  as  well  as  the  lakeN  and  rivulets,  abound 
in  fi'.h;  and  in  the  Whi:c-Eliler  are  found  beauiiiul 
pearls.  This  eleflorate  is  extremely  well  cultivated  and 
inhabited,  and  is  faid  to  include  about  250  jrreat  and 
Imall  t'lU-ns,  upwards  of  5000  villages,  196  royal  ma- 
nors, and  near  as  many  royal  caltles,  belides  private 
eftatcs,  and  commanderies.  The  provincial  diets  here 
conlill  of  three  claiies.  The  firtl  is  comi>ol"ed  of  the 
prelates,  the  counts,  and  lords,  and  the  two  iiniverfiiies 
of  Leiplic  and  Wittenberg.  To  the  fccond  belong  the 
nobility  in  general,  immediate  or  mediate,  tliat  is,  fuch 
as  fland  immediately  under  ihj  fief-chancery  or  the  au- 
Kc  judicatories,  and  fuch  as  are  immediately  under  the 
jiirifdii51ion  rf  the  amtman.  The  third  clafs  is  formed 
of  the  t'Wnsin  general.  The  general  provincial  diets 
are  ordinarily  held  every  fix  years  ;  but  there  are  others 
called  f.lfaion  dteii,  which  are  convened  commonly 
every  two  years.  We  wntild  here  obiln'e,  that  not  on- 
ly thele  diets,  but  thofe  in  mod  of  the  other  llates  of 
Germany,  are  at  prefent  extremely  infignificant  and  un- 
imprtanr,  retaining  little  more  than  the  fhadow  of  their 
former  powei  and  privileges ;  for  evtn  the  petty  princes, 
though  they  depend  npnn  their  more  potent  neighbours, 
and  muft  bs  cartful  nr.  t.-^  give  them  any  umbrage,  are 
alinoll  as  abf  ilu^e  in  ihtir  refpedtive  territories  as  the 
grand  feignior  himfelf.  As  to  religion,  it  wa;  in  this 
country  that  th;  reformation  took  its  rife  in  the  i6th 
century,  to  which  it  hatli  ever  fince  adhered,  according 
to  the  doiSrines  of  Luther*.  The  two  late  ele(5tors, 
when  they  emhrdced  Pcpery  in  order  to  qualify  ihem- 
felves  to  be  elected  kirgs  of  Poland,  gave  the  moft  fo- 
lemn  atfuran^es  to  their  people,  that  they  wnnld  i.-.vio- 
lably  maintain  the  eftablifhed  religion  and  its  profeffors 
in  the  full  and  free  enj">yment  of  all  their  ecclefiaftical 
rights,  privileges,  and  prerogatives  whatf'ever,  in  regard 
to  churches,  worfhip,  ceremonies,  ulages,  univerfitie:-, 
fchools,  benefices,  income,  profits,  jurifdictnns,  and 
immiinities.  The  ebftoml  families  Hill  continue  Roman 
Catholics,  though  ihcy  hive  ]vtk  the  crown  of  Poland, 
for  which  they  at  fiill  embraced  P.ipery.  With  rcf 
pefl  to  ecclefiultic:il  matters,  the  country  is  divided  in- 
to paridie;,  and  thefe  aeain  mto  fp-ritual  infpeifH  ins  and 
confiflories,  a'l  fubordlnate  to  the  ecclefiafticiil  council 
rtnd  upper  confilli-ry  of  Drefden,  in  which  city  ar.d 
l.eipfic  the  Calvinilis  and  Roman  Catholics  enjoy  the 
free  exercife  of  their  religirn.  Learning  flonri/hes  in 
this  eleft  rate  ;  in  which,  befides  the  frecfcho  )!s  and 
gymnafia  inmort  ol  the  chief  towns,  are  the  two  cele- 
brated u  liverlilies  of  Wit'enburg  .ind  Leipzig,  in  the 
lad  of  which  are  alO' ficieties  f'T  the  liberal  arts  and 
the  German  Itnguigc,  wjrh  bookf  Hers  and  printers  of 
tlic  greatcrt  tmiutncc.  Agreat  variety  i>f  manu  aifhircs 
are  alio  carrie.)  rn  in  th'v  country.  The  principal  are 
thefe  of  fine  anJ  coarl'e  linen,  thread,  fine  lace,  paper, 
fi  e  glalfes  and  mirrors  ;  pi  rcelain,  equal  if  not  fupe- 
ii(T  t  >  that  •!  Chip.if  ;  ir  n.  brais,  and  llcel  wares;  ma- 
iiu^'aftiires  of  gold  and  filver,  cotton,  wool,  and  filk  ; 
gloves,  caps,  hit-,  iind  t  peilry  ;  in  whuh,  an  I  tlie  rra- 
laral  produfkious  meniioi.ed  above,  to^.ihcr  with  dye- 


ing, an  important  foreign  commerce  is  carried  on.  A  Stjony. 
great  addition  has  been  made  fince  the  year  lyiStotiie  '"'"'''"^ 
cleiffural  te.-ritories,  by  the  ei'Lin(fti(  n  of  the  collateral 
branches  of  Zeitz,  Mentburg,  ar.d  Weiifenlds,  whole 
d  .minions  devolved  to  the  cLtr  eleiftoTal  br.inch,  de- 
fctiuieJ  lV.,m  tlie  ma^rgraves  of  Mtil'en.  The  fi:ft  of 
thefe,  who  was  eleaor  of  Saxony,  w..s  Frederick  the 
Warlike,  about  the  beginning  cf  the  15th  century. 

Tiiis  elector  ftyles  hirofelt  duke  of  Sav.nv,  Jullerr, 
Cieve,  and  Berg,  as  alfo  of  Engern  and  Wcftphalia, 
arch-marftial  and  elcAor  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire, 
landgrave  in  Thuringia,  margra\e  cf  McilTen,  and  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Lufittia,  hurgrave  of  Magdeburg, 
princely  count  of  Htnneberg,  ci'unt  of  La  Mark, 
Raver.lberg,  Darby,  and  Hanau,  and  lord  of  Raven- 
llein.  Among  the  eleftors  he  is  reckoned  the  fixth,. 
as  great-marlhal  of  the  empire,  of  which  he  is  alfo  vi- 
car, duiing  an  interregnum,  in  all  places  not  fubjj<fl  to 
llie  vicariate  of  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine  He 
is  moreover  folc  direffor  of  the  circle;  and  in  the  va- 
cancy of  the  fee  of  Mentz  claims  the  direflorium  at  the 
diet  of  the  empire.  His  matricular  afTefTment,  on  ac- 
count of  the  cleftorate,  is  1984  florins,  befides  what 
he  pays  for  other  diftriiSs  and  territories.  To  the  cham- 
ber-courts he  contributes,  each  terra,  the  fum  of  154^ 
rix-dollars,  togettier  with  83  rix-dollarsand  62  kruitzers 
on  account  of  the  county  of  Mansfeid.  In  this  elec- 
torate, fubordinate  to  the  privy-council,  are  various  col- 
leces  tortile  depaitments  of  war,  foreign  affairs,  the  fi- 
nances, fiefi,  mines,  police,  and  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  to- 
gether with  Ijigh  tribunals  and  couits  of  juliice,  to 
which  appeals  lie  from  the  inferior.  The  revenues  of 
this  cledlor  .are  as  confiderable  as  thofe  of  any  prince  in 
the  empire,  if  we  except  thofe  of  the  houie  of  Auf- 
tiia.  They  arife  from  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
fubfidies  of  the  Ifates ;  his  own  dcmefnes,  confifting  of 
72  baihwics ;  the  impoll  on  beer,  and  the  fine  porce- 
lain ol  the  country  ;  tenths  of  corn,  fruit,  wine.  Sec. 
his  own  filver  mines,  and  the  tenths  rf  thofe  that  be- 
long to  particuiars :  all  which,  added  together,  bring 
in  a  yearly  revenue  of  betwixt  700,oool.  and  8oo,ccol. 
yet  the  eleiffoiate  is  at  prelent  deeply  in  debt.  The 
regular  troops  commonly  amount  to  20,000  men,  ex- 
ciu'ive  of  the  militia  of  tlie  ban,  the  arriere-ban,  and 
the  body  of  mineis  and  hunters,  who  are  cbliged  in 
time  of  war  to  bear  arms.  The  whole  eleifforate  is  di- 
vided into  circles. 

The  ele<ftoral  circle,  or  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  is 
bounded  by  the  circles  of  Meiircn,  Leipzig,  and  Thu- 
ringia,  the  principality  ff  Anhalr,  the  marche  of  Bran- 
denburg, and  Lufatia.  Tlie  (irincipality  cf  Arhaltlits 
acrofs  it,  and  divides  it  into  two  parts.  Its  greated 
length  and  breadth  is  computed  at  abrut  40  miles;  but 
though  it  is  watered  by  the  Elbe,  the  Black-Elftar,  and 
the  Mulde,  it  is  not  very  fruitful,  the  foil  for  the  moft 
part  c  )nfi(lirg  of  fand.  It  contains  24  towns,  three  bo- 
roughs, betwixt  4C0  and  500  villages,  164  noblemen's 
eftates,  11  fuperintcndencies,  three  ir.fpeifions,  under 
one  confifl 'ry,  and  11  pr;fe«Siira'es  or  diIlri<Ss.  The 
prefent  duchy  cf  Saxony  is  ni  t  to  be  counfoundcd  with 
the  old ;  for  the  latter  was  of  a  much  greater  extent, 
and  cor  tained  in  it  thofe  Urge  ItaHs  anciently  call.d 
£a/l;^h,ili:t,  En'trn,  and  f/cj^phalh,  cf  which  the  elec- 
toral circle  was  no  pa:t,  but  v' a.  taken  by  Albert  the- 
Bear,  margrave  of  Sdkwedel,  from  the  Vcncdi.  His 
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Saxony,    fon  BernarJ  obtaining  ilie  dignity  of  duke  of  Saxony 
■*''"^'''^~'  from   tl.e  emperor  Frederic  I.  the  name   oi liuchy  was 
given  to  this  country  ;  and  the  ele^'^onal  dignity  having 
been  afterwards  annexed  to  the  duchy,  it  acquired  there- 
by alfo  the  name  of  the  elcdoral  circle. 

The  country  of  Saxony  is  remarkable  for  being  the 
mother  uf  the  prefent  Enghlh  nation;  but  concerning 
the  Saxnns  themfc-W  cs,  previous  to  that  period,  v/e  have 
very  few  particulars.  The  Saxons  (lays  Mr  Whitaktr) 
have  been  derived  by  our  hiftorians  horn  very  different 
parts  of  the  globe  ;  India,  the  north  r  f  Afia,  and  the 
ioreffs  of  Germany.  And  their  appellation  has  i)een 
cqiially  referred  t<>  very  different  caufes ;  the  name  of 
their  Indian  progenitor,  the  plundering  dilpofition  of 
their  Afiatic  fathers,  and  the  ihort  hooked  weapons  of 
tlieir  warriors.  But  the  real  origin  of  the  Saxons,  and 
the  genuine  derivation  of  their  name,  feem  clearly  to  be 
thefe. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  the  Gallic  hiftory,  the  CeltK 
of  Gaul  croffed  the  Rhine  in  confiderable  numbers,  and 
planted  various  colonies  in  the  regions  beyond  it.  Thus 
the  Volcae  Tecftofages  fettled  on  one  lide  of  the  Hercy- 
nian  forelland  about  the  banks  of  the  Neckar,  the  Hel- 
vetii  upon  another  and  about  the  Rhine  and  Maine, 
the  Boii  beyond  both,  and  the  Senones  in  the  heart  of 
Germany.  Thus  alio  we  fee  the  Treviri,  the  Nervii, 
the  Suevi,  and  the  Marcomanni,  tlie  Quadi,  the  Venedi, 
and  others,  in  that  country  ;  all  plainly  betrayed  to  be 
Gallic  nations  by  the  Gallic  appellations  which  they 
bear,  and  all  together  poffefllng  the  greateft  part  of  it. 
And,  even  as  late  as  theconclufion  of  the  firll  century, 
we  find  one  nation  on  the  eartern  fide  of  this  great  con- 
tinent aftually  fpeaking  the  language  of  Gaul,  and  ano- 
ther upon  the  northern  ufing  a  dialed!  nearly  related  to 
the  Britifh.  But  as  all  the  various  tribes  of  the  Ger- 
mans are  confidered  by  Strabo  to  be  yiinrifi  Txxarai,  or 
genuine  Gauls  in  their  origin  ;  fo  thofe  particularly  that 
lived  immediately  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  are  alferted  by 
Tacitus  to  be  indubitably  native  Germans,  are  exprefsly 
denominated  raKardu,  or  Gauls,  by  Diodoru?,  and  as 
exprefsly  declared  by  Dio  to  have  been  diltinguifhed 
by  the  equivalent  appellation  of  Cel/a  from  the  earliell 
period.  And  the  broad  line  of  nations,  which  extend- 
ed along  the  ocean,  and  reached  to  the  borders  of  Scy- 
thia,  was  all  known  to  the  learned  in  the  days  of  DIo- 
,  dorus,  by  the  fame  llgnificant  appellation  of  i'*xaT«/,  or 

Gauls. 

Of  thefe,  the  moft  noted  were  the  Si-Cambri  and 
Cimbri ;  the  former  being  feated  near  the  channel  of 
the  Rhine,  and  the  latter  inhabiting  the  peninlula  of 
Jutland.  And  the  denominations  ot  both  declare  their 
original;  and  ihow  them  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
common  ftock  of  the  Celty,  and  to  be  of  the  fame  Cel- 
tic kindred  with  the  Cimbri  of  Englifh  Somerfetfhire, 
and  the  Cymbri  or  Cambrians  of  Britirti  Wales.  The 
Cimbri  are  accordingly  denominated  Ce//a  by  Strabo 
and  Appian.  And  they  are  equally  alferted  to  be  Gauls 
by  Diodorus  ;  to  be  the  defcendants  of  that  nation  which 
facked  the  city  of  Rome,  plundered  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi, and  fubdued  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  fome  of 
Afia. 

Imn.ediately  to  the  fouth  of  thefe  were  the  Saxons, 
ei tending  from  the  iflhmus  of  the  Cherfonefus  to  the 
current  of  the  Elbe.     And  they    were   equally  Cel- 


tic in  their  origin  as  their  neighbours.  They  were  de- 
nominated AmLronc!  as  well  as  Saxons  ;  and,  ar.  fuch, 
are  included  by  Tacitus  under  the  general  appellation 
ot  Cimbri,  and  comprehended  in  Plucarch  under  the 
equal  one  of  Ceho-SLythit.  And  the  name  nf  Ambronet 
appears  particularly  to  have  been  Gallic  ;  being  common 
to  the  Saxons  beyond  the  Elbe,  and  the  Ligurians  in 
Cifalpine  Gaul  ;  as  both  found  to  their  furprife,  on  the 
irruption  of  the  former  into  Italy  v.'ith  the  Cimbri. 
And,  what  is  equally  furpriling,  aiul  lias  bten  equally 
unnoticed  by  the  critics,  the  Welih  dillinguifli  England 
by  the  name  ot  Loeger  or  Liguria,  even  to  the  prelent 
moment.  In  that  irruption  thefe  Saxons,  Ambrons, 
or  Ligurians,  compofed  a  body  of  a  more  than  30,ocx> 
men,  and  were  principally  concerned  in  cutting  to 
pieces  the  large  armies  of  Manlius  and  Csepio.  Nor  is 
the  appe.l  ition  of  Saxons  lefs  Celtic  thac  the  other.  It 
was  originally  the  lame  with  the  Belgic  Sueffones  of 
Gaul;  the  capital  of  that  tribe  being  now  intitled  Soir 
Jons  by  the  French,  and  the  name  of  the  Saxons  pro- 
nounced Saijen  by  the  Welfh,  Safun  by  the  Scotch,  and 
Safenach  or  SayJ'eiiach  by  tlie  Irilh.  And  the  Sueffones 
or  Saxones  of  Gaul  derived  their  own  appellation  from 
the  pofition  of  their  metropolis  on  a  rivei,  the  ftream  at 
Soifons  being  now  denominated  the  Aijne,  and  formerly 
the  Axon  ;  UelT-on  or  Axon  importing  only  waters  or 
a  river,  and  S  ueff-on  or  S-ax-on  the  waters  or  the  river. 
The  Sueffones,  therefore,  are  aftually  denominated  the 
Uejfones  by  Ptolemy  ;  and  the  Saxones  are  adlually  in- 
titled  the  Axoms  by  Lucan. 

Thefe,  with  their  brethren  and  allies  the  Cimbri, 
having  been  more  formidable  enemies  to  the  Romans 
by  land,  than  the  Samnites,  Carthaginians,  Spaniards, 
Gauls,  or  Parthians,  in  the  fecond  century  applied  ihem- 
felves  to  navigation,  and  became  nearly  as  terrible  by 
fea.  They  foon  made  themfelves  known  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Brilifh  ifles  by  their  piracies  in  the 
northern  channels,  and  were  denominated  by  tliem 
Lochlyn  or  Lochlynach  ;  lucdlyn  fignifying  the  people 
of  the  wave,  and  the  D  being  quiefcentin  the  pronun- 
ciation. They  took  polfefFion  of  the  Orkney  iflands, 
which  were  then  merely  large  fhoals  of  fand,  uncovered 
with  woods,  and  overgrown  with  ruflies ;  and  they  land- 
ed in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  ravaged  the  country. 
Before  the  middle  of  the  third  century  they  made  a  fe- 
cond defcent  upon  the  latter,  difembarked  a  confidera- 
ble body  of  men,  and  defigned  the  abfolute  fubjeftion 
of  the  ifland.  Before  the  conclufion  of  it,  they  carried 
their  naval  operations  to  the  foutli,  infefled  the  Britifh 
channel  with  their  little  veffels,  and  made  frequent  de- 
fcents  upon  the  coaft.  And  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  aifling  in  conjuniflion  with  the  YiQs  of  Cale- 
donia and  the  Scots  of  Ireland,  they  ravaged  all  the 
eaftern  and  fouth-eaflern  fhores  of  Britain,  b'^gan  the 
formal  conqueft  of  the  country,  and  finally  fettled  their 
vidorious  foldiery  in  Lancafhire. 

SAY,  or  Save,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  ferge  much 
ufed  abroad  for  linings,  and  by  the  religious  for  fhirts  ; 
with  us  it  is  ufed  for  aprons  by  feveral  forts  of  artificers, 
being  ufually  died  green. 

SCAB.     See  Itch  and  Medicine. 

Scab  in  Sheep.     See  Sheep. 

SCABIOSA,  Scabious,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of 
tae  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs 
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of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  SCALD  cream,  fometimes  alfo  called  Clouted  cream  : 
4Sth  order,  Aggregattc.  The  common  calyx  is  poly-  a  curious  method  of  preparing  cream  for  butter,  almoft 
pliyllous  ;  the  proper  one  i«  double  fuperior  ;  the  rccep-  peculiar  to  Devonlliirc.  Dr  Hales,  in  Philofophical 
tacle  is  paleaceous  or  naked.  The  moft  remarkable  Tranladions,  volume  49,  pjge  342,  i  755,  part  ift,  gives 
fpecies  are,  1.  The  arvenfis,  or  mcidow-fcabiiui,  grows  fome  account  of  the  method  ot  preparing  this  dilicatc 
naturally  in  many  places  of  Britain.  It  hath  a  ftrong,  and  luicurious  article  ;  other  writers  alio  fpeak  of  it. 
thick,  fibrous  root,  fending  out  many  branching  ftalks.  With  an  elucidation  or  two,  wc  Ihall  nearly  quote  Mr 
which  rife  to  llie  height  of  three  feet ;  the  lower  leaves  Feltham's  account  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
are  fometimes  alraolf  entire,  and  at  others  they  are  cut  volume  61.  part  2.  It  is  there  obfervcd,  that  the  pur- 
into  many  fcgments  almoll  to  the  midrib.  The  flowers  pofe  of  making  fcald-cream  is  far  fuperior  butter  than 
are  produced  upon  nafced  footftalks  at  the  end  of  the  can  be  procured  from  the  ufual  raw  cream,  Ijeing  pre. 
branches  ;  tliey  are  ot  a  purple  colour,  and  have  a  faint  ferable  tor  flavour  and  keeping  ;  to  which  ihofe  accuf- 
odour.  2.  The  fuccifa,  or  devil's  bit,  grows  naturally  tomed  are  fo  partial,  as  feldom  to  eat  any  other.  As 
in  woods  and  moill  places.  This  has  a  fliort  tap-root,  leaden  cifterns  would  not  anlwer  for  fcalding  cream,  the 
the  end  of  which  appears  as  if  it  was  bitten  or  cut  off,  dairies  mollly  adopt  brafs  pans,  which  hold  from  three 
whence  the  plant  has  taken  its  name.  The  leaves  are  to  five  gallons  for  the  milk  ;  and  that  which  is  put  into 
oval  and  fpear-lhaped,  and  fmootli ;  the  flalks  are  fingle,  thofe  pans  one  mornin;',  llands  till  the  next,  when, 
about  two  feet  hi^h,  gariaflicd  with  two  leaves  at  each  without  difturbing  it,  it  is  fet  over  (on  a  trivet)  a  fteady 
joint ;  they  generally  fend  out  two  Ihort  foot-dalks  from  brilk  wood  Hre,  devoid  of  Imoke,  where  it  is  to  remain 
their  upper  joint.  Handing  oppofitc,  which  are  termina-  from  feven  to  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  the  fize  of 
ted  by  purple  flowers. — Botli  thcfe  h  tve  been  recom-  the  pan,  or  the  quantity  in  it :  the  precife  time  of  re- 
mended  as  aperient,  fudorific,  and  expeiflorant ;  but  the  moving  it  from  tlie  fire  muft  be  particularly  attended 
prefent  practice  has  no  dependence  on  them.  to,  and  is,  when  the  furface  begins  to  wrinkle  or  to  ga- 

SCABRITA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogy-  ther  in  a  little,  (howing  figns  of  being  near  the  agita- 

nia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafj  of  plants,  lion  of  boiling,  which  it   niuft  by  no   means  do  ;  it  is 

The  corolla  is  monopetalous,  and  falver-fh.iped  ;  there  then  inftantly  to  be  taken  oif,  and  placed  in  the  dairy 
are  two  feeds  emarginated  fuperior;  the  calyx  is  trun- 
cated. 

SCiEVOLA  (C.  Mucius),  a  young  Roman  of  il- 
luftrious  birth,  is  particularly  celebrated  in  the  Roman 


until  the  next  morning,  when  the  fine  cream  is  thrown 

up,  and  may  be  taken  for  the  table,  or  for  butter,  into 

it  is  now  foon   converted  by  flirting  it  with  the 


which 
hand. 


with  minarees  and  tall  (lender  cyprclFes.  "  A  ilrcer, 
t  Travels  through  which  we  rode  (fays  Dr  Ch.indler  f),  was  hung 
inACaMi-  with  goat-fKins  expoftd  todry,  died  of  a  moll  lively  red. 
jior.  At  one  of  the  fountains  is  an  ancient  colfin  ufed  as  a 

citlern.  The  port  was  filled  wi;h  fmall  craft.     Before  it 

is  an  old  fortrefs  on  a  rock  or  iflet  frequented  by  gulls 

and  fea-mews.     By  the  water- fide  is  a  large  and  good    cd  to  the  compafs  of  any  particular  voice  or  inlliument. 

khan,  at  which  we  palfed  a  night  on  our  return,     iliis     It  11  kewife  frequently  includes  all   ihe   praftical  grada- 

place  bel  ngcd  once  to  the  Ephefi  '.ns,  who  exchanged  it    lions  of  mulical  found,  or  the  whole  number  of  odaves 

with  tlie  Samians  tor  a  t(  wn  in  Caria."  employed  in  ccmpofition  or  execution,  arranged  in  their 

SC-XLADO,    or  Scallade,  in  the   art  of  war,  a    natural  order. 

furious  affault  made  on  the  wall  or  rampart  of  a  city,        SCALENE,   or  Scalenous    Trianclf, 


or  other  fortified  place,  by  means  of  ladders,  without 
carrying  on  works  in  form,  to  fecure  the  men. 


Scald 

U 
Scititiie. 


Some  know  when   to  remove  it  from  the  fire 


hiftory  for  a  brave  but  unfuccelsfiil  attempt  upon  the  hy  founding  the  pan  with  the  finger,  it  being  then  lefs 

life  of  f  orfena  king  of  Herruria,  about  tlie  year  before  fonorous  ;  but  this  is  only  acquired  by  experience.     Dr 

Chrift  504.     See  the  article  Rome,  n"  71.  Hales  ob(erves,  that  this  method  of  preparing  milk  will 

Scaevola,  in  botany  :   A  genus  of  the  monogynia  li*ke   off  the  ill  tafte   it  fometimes  acquires  from  the 

order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  The  cows  feeding  on  turnips,  cabbage,  &c. 
corolla  is  monopetalous  ;  the  tube  flit  longitudinally  ;         SCALDS,  in  the  hiftory  of  literature,  a  name  gi- 

the  border  quinquefid  and  lateral.     The  fruit  is  a  plum  'en  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  northern  countries 

inferior  and  monofpermous  ;  the  nucleus  bilocnlar.  lo    their  poets  ;  in  whofe  writings  their  hiftory  is  re- 

SCAFFOLD,    among    builders,    an   aflemblage  of  corded, 
planks  and  boards,  fulhiiied  by  trcffels  and  pieces  of        SCALE,    a  mathematical  inflrument  confifling  of 

wood  fixed  in  the  wall  ;  whereon  niafons,  bricklayers,  feveral  lines  diav.n    on  wood,  brafs,  iilver,  &C.    and 

&c.  Hand   to  work,   in   building  high  walls,  and  p!a-  varioully  divided,  according  to  the  purpofes  it  is  in- 

llerers  in  plaftering  cielings,  &c.  tended  to  ferve  ;  whence  it  acquirer  various  denomina- 

ScAFFOLD,  alfo  denotes  a  timber  work  rnifed  in  the  lions,  as  \he  plain  J'calc,  diagonal fc ale,  plotting  fcale,  &c» 

manner  of  an  amphitheatre,   for  the  more  commodious  See  Geometry. 

viewing  any  fhiw  or  ceremony  :  it  is  alfo  ufrd  for  a         Scale,  in  rnufic,  fometimes  denominoted  a.  gamut,  a 

little  llage  raifed  in    fome  public    place,    whcieon  to  diagram,  a.  feries,:\n  order,  -a.  dicipafon.      It  confilts  of  the 

behead  criminals.  regular  giadations  of  found,  by  which  a  compofer  or 

SCAI^A  NOVA   (anciently   Neapolis),  called  by  the  performer,  wh.ether  in  rifing  or  defcending,  may  pafi 

Turks  Kijujl)ada/e,  is  fituated  in  a  bay,  on  the  (lope  of  f'om  any  given  tune  to  another.     Thefe  gradations  are 

a  hill,  the  houfes  rifing  one  aljove  another,   intermixed  f<-ven.     When  this  order   is  repeated,   the  firll  note  of 


the  fecond  is  confentaneous  with  the  lowcft  note  of  the 
firll  ;  the  fecomi  of  the  former  with  the  fecond  of  the 
latter  ;  and  ("0  through  the  whole  oiflave.  The  fecond 
order,  therefore,  is  juftly  eilecmed  only  a  repetition  of 
the  firll.  For  this  reafon  the  fcaie,  among  the  modern?, 
is  fometimes  limited  to  an  oiftave  ;  at  other  times  extend- 


Or    SCALENOUS      t'RIANCLF,  Jialcnumy 

in  geometiy,  a  triangle  wbofe  fides  and  angles  are  un- 
ec|ual.     See  GioHETg.Y. 

SCA- 


Scilsnu?, 
Scali/cr. 
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SCALENUS,  in  anatomj'-     See  tliere,  Tdle  of  the  time  in  gaining  his  point,  lie  llmt  himfelf  up  In  his  clo- 

j,j   r ,  fct,  and  by  conltant  application  for  two  yeaii  gained  a  , 

^CALIGER  (Julius  Caefar),  a  learned  critic,  poet,  P^ifcft  knowledge  of  that  language.     After  which  he  '^ 

phyfi  ian,  and  philofonher ;  was  born  at  the  caftle  of  applied  to  the  Hebrew,  which  he  learned  by  himfelf 

Riri,  in  the  territories  of  Verona,  in  1484:  and  is  fiid  with  great  facihty.     He  made  no  lels  progrds  in  the 

to  have  been  defcended  from  the  ancient  princes  of  Ve-  Icieiices  ;  and  h.s  writings  procured  him  the  reputation 

roni,  thon"h  this  is  not    mentioned  in  the  letters  of  of  one  of  the  greatelt  men  ot  that  or  any  other  age.     He 

naturalizatfon  he  obtained  in  France  in   1528.        He  embraced  the  reiorn.ed  rchgion  at  22  years  oi  .ge.    In 

learned  the  firll  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue  ia  his  1563.   'le  attached  himfdt  to  Lewis  Callicgnitr  de  la 

own  country;  and  in  his   12th  year  w:is  prefented  to  Roch  P.  zay,  whom  he  attended  in  l^veral  journeys  ;  and 

the  Emperor  Maximihan,  who  made  him  one  of  his  m  1593,  was  mvited  to  accept  ot  the  place  of  honorary 

pai'es.     He  ferved  that  emperor  17  years,  and  gave  prolellor  of  the   univerfity   ol  Levden,  which  he  com- 

Lval  proofs  of  his  valour  and  conduft  in  feveral  expe-  phed  with.     He  died  of  a  dropfy  in  th  it  city  in  1609. 

ditionr.     He  was  prefent  at  the  b.Utle  of  Ravenna  in  He  was  a  man  of  great  temperance  ;  was  never  married  i 

Apiil  15 1 2,  in  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  and   was  fo  clofe  a  lludent,  that  he  often  fpent  wh.le 

Ills  father  Benedia  Scaliger,  and  his  brother  Titus  ;  on  days  in  his   ftudy  without  eating  ;  and  though  his  cir- 

which  his  motl,er  died  with  grief:  when  being  reduced  cumftances  were  always  very  narrow,  he  conllantly  re- 

to  ncceffitous  circumftances,  he  entered  into  the  o-rder  of  fufed  the  prefents  that  were  offered  him.  He  pubLihed 

the  Francifcans and  apphed  liimfelf  10  ftudy  at  Bologna;  many  works  ;  the  principal  ot  which  are,   i.   Notes  on 

but  foon  after  changing  his  mind  with  refped  to  his  Seneca's  Tragedies,  on  Varro,  Aulonius,  Pompelus  Fef- 

becoming  a  monk,  he  took  arms  again,  and  ferved  in  tus,  &c.     z.  His  Latin  Poems.    3,  A  Treatife  de  Emen- 

Piedmont.     At  which  time  a  phyfician  peifuaded  him  dalione  Temporum.     4.  Eulebius's  Chronicle  with  Notes. 

to  lludy  phyfic,  which  he  did  at  his  leiiurehours,  and  5-   Canones    Ifagogki  ;     and    many   other  works.     The 

alfo   learned  Greek  ;  and  at  Lift  the  gout  determined  colkaions  intitled    Scaligeriapa,    were    collefted  from 

him,  at  40  years  of  age,  to  abandon  a  military  life,  his   converfacions    by    one    of  his    friends  ;  and  being 

He  foon  after  fettled  at  Agen,  where  he  married,  and  ranged  into  alphabetical  order,  were  publilhed  by  Ilaac 

begin  to  apply  himfelf  ferioufly  to  his  ftudies.      He  Volhus. 

learned  firft  the  French  tongue,  which  he  fpoke  per-        SCALLOP,  in  ichthyology.     See  Pecten. 

feaiy  in  three  months  ;  and  then  made  himfelf  mailer        In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  great  fcallop  fnell 

of  the  Gafcon,  Italian,  Spanifh,  German,  Hungarian,  is  made  ufe  of  for  the  Ikimming  of  milk.    In  old  times, 

and  Sclavonian  :  but  the  chief  objeft  of  his  Iludies  was  it  had  a  more  honourable  place  ;    being  admitted  into 

polite  literature.     Meanwhile,  he  fupported  his  family    the  halls  of  heroes,   and  was  t!'e  cup  of  their  feftivity 
f        .  _.  ^     ,     ^  .-r      ,.  .  ^  1'n  r    ..,i^««  .!,»  ..-:u^  .,/r..,,ui^.i  :„  fcK , '..^11  „r.u_!_  _i--    (-._:_ 


by  the  praaice  of  phyfic.  He  did  not  publifh  any  of 
his  works  till  he  was  47  years  of  age  ;  when  he  foon 
gained  a  great  name  in  the  republic  of  letters.  He 
had  a  graceful  perfon,  and  fo  ftrong  a  memory,  even  in 
his  old  age,  that  he  diaated  to  his  fon  200  verfes 
which  he  had  compofed  the  day  before,  and  retained 
without  writing   them   down.     He   was  fo  charitable. 


when  the  tribe  affembled  in  the  'nail  of  their  chieftain. 

SCALPEL,  in  fuigery,  a  kind  of  knife  ufed  in  ana- 
tomical dilieaions  and  operations  in  furgery. 

SCALPER,  or  Scalping-Iron,  a  furgeon's  inftra- 
ment  ufed  for  fcraping  foul  carious  bones. 

SCALPING,  in  military  hillory,  a  barbarous  cuf- 
tom,  in  praaice  among  the  Indian  warriors,  of  taking 


that  his  houfe  was  as  it  were  an  hofpital  for  the  poor  off  the  tops  of  the  fcalps  of  the  enemies'  Ikulh  with  their 

and  fick  ;  and  he  had  fuch  an  averfion  to  lying,  that  he  hair  on.   They  preferve  them  as  trophies  of  their  viao- 

would  have  no  correfpondence  with    thofe  who  were  ries,  and  are  rewarded  by  their  chiefs  according  to  the 

given  to  that  vice;    but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  number  of  fcalps  they  bring  in. 

much  vanity,  and  a  fatirical  fpirit,  which  created  him  SCALPRA    Dpntalia,    inftiuraents    ufed  by  the 

many  enemies.       He  died  of  a  retention  of  urine  in  furgeons  to  take  off  thofe  black,  livid,  or  yellow  crufts 

1558.     He  wrote  in  Latin,   i.  A  Treatife  on  the  Art  which  infeft  the  teeth,  and  not  only  loofe  and  deftroy 

of  Poetry.       2.  Exercitations  againft  Carden  :  which  them,  but  taint  the  breath. 

works  are  much  efteemed.     3.  Commentaries  on  Arif-  SCAMMONY,  a  concreted  vegetable  juice  of  a  fpe- 

totle's  Hillory  of  Animals,  and  on   TheophraOus  on  cies  of  convolvulus,  partly  of  the  relin,  and  partly  of  the 

Plants.      4.   Some  Tre.itifes  on  Phyfic,       5.   Letters,  gum  kind.     See  Convolvulus. 

Orations,  Poem?,  and  other  works.  The  beft  fcammony  comes  from  Aleppo,  in  light 
ScALiGE.-t  (Jofeph  Juftus),  one  of  the  moll;  learned  fpongy  malfes,  eafily  friable,  of  a  Ihining  afli-colour 
critics  and  writers  of  iiis  time  ;  he  was  the  fon  of  the  verging  to  black  ;  when  powdered,  of  a  light  grey  or 
f.jrmer,  and  was  born  at  Agen  in  France  in  1540.  whitifh-colour :  an  inferior  fort  is  brought  from  Smyr- 
He  ftudied  in  the  college  of  Bourdeaux  ;  after  which  na,  in  more  compaa  ponderous  pieces,  of  a  darker  co- 
ins father  took  him  under  his  own  care,  and  employetl  lour,  and  full  of  land  and  other  impuritieG.  This  juice 
him  ill  tranlcribing  his  poems  ;  by  which  means  he  ob-  's  chiefly  of  the  refinous    kind;  realhed  fpirit  dill'olves 

mined  fuch  a  taftc  for  poetry,  that  before  he  was  17  five  ounces  out  of  fix,  the  remainder  is  a  mucilaginous 

1  ■    ,  1  .1      1-  1  •   n    _  r    r,.un „!.._  J  .-.L  ,i_  r„  .  -,..,„r /■„■:.  .„.„ii..  j:/r,i 


years  old  he  wrote  ^  tragedy  upon  the  fubjea  of 
Oedipus,  in  whiqh  he  introduced  all  the  poetical  orna- 
ments of  ftyle  and  fenlicient.  His  father  dying  in  1558, 
he  went  to  Paris  the  year  following,  with  a  defign  to 
.;tppty  himfelf  to  the  Greek  tongue.  For  this  purpofe 
iie  for  two  months  attended  the  kaures  of  Tuincbus; 


fubllance  mixed  with  dr^fs  ;  proof-fpirit  totally  dilfolves 
it,  the  impurities  only  being  left.  It  has  a  faint  un- 
pleafant  fmcll,  and  a  bittcrilh,  fomewhat  acrimoniousj 
tafle. 

Scammony  is  an  efhcacious  and    ftrong  purgative. 
Some  liave  condcniKed  it  as  unlafe,  and  laid  fundry  ill 


b.it  finding  th.it  in  th;  ufual  c.^rfe  he  Ihould  be.a  long    qualities  to  its  charge  ;  the  priucfpal  of  which  is,  that 

its 
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i:an<1alum  its  operation  is  uncertain,  a  full  dofe  proving  feme-  They  confided  in  taking  frightful  kaps,  cliir.b^n?  up 
^  II.  times  ineflFeau;il,  whiirt  at  others  a  much  fmallcr  one  the  fteepdl  rocks,  figh;ing  naked  with  (ffenfive  wea- 
o.aDMna-  occalions  dangerous  hypercatharfcs.     Tliis  dilTerence,     pons,  wrcltling  with  the  utmcrt  I'lirj-  ;  fu  that  it  W's 


S.anJia:- 
vij. 


however,  is  owing  entirely  to  the  diflferent  rircum- 
llances  of  the  patient,  and  not  tw  any  ill  qiiahly  or 
irregularity  of  operation  of  the  niedici.ic  ;  where  the 
intellines  are  lined  witli  an  excellive  load  of  mucus,  tlic 
fcammony  palies  through  without  exerting  itlelf  upon 
them  ;  where  the  natural  mucus  is  deficient,  a  fmall  dole 
of  this  or  any  other  refinous  cathartic  irritates  and  in- 
flames. Many  have  endeavoured  to  abate  the  force  of 
this  drug,  and  correct  its  imaginary  viiulcnce,  by  ex- 
pofing  it  to  the  fume  of  fulphur,  diffolving  it  in  acid 
juices,  and  the  like  ;  but  this  could  do  no  more  than 
deftroy  as  it  were  a  part  of  the  medicine,  without  ma- 
king any  akeraiion  in  the  reft.  Scammony  in  fubftancc, 
judiciouHy  managed,  ftands  not  in  need  tf  any  correc- 
tor: if  triturated  with  fu^ar  or  with  almonds,  it  be- 
comes futSciently  fafe  and  mild  in  operation.  It  may 
likewife  be  conveniently  dilfolved  by  trituration  in  a 
rtrong  decodlion  ot  liquorice,  and  then  poured  off  from 
the  fices  :  the  college  of  Wertemberg  afllires  us,  that 
by  this  treatment  it  becomes  mildly  purgative,  without 
being  attended  with  gripes,  or  other  inconveniences  ; 
and  that  it  likewife  proves  inofFenfive  to  the  palate. 
The  common  dofe  of  fcammony  is  fromtltrce  to  twelve 
grains. 

SC.-\NDALUM  Magnatum,  in  law,  is  a  defima- 
tory  fpeech  or  writing  to  the  injury  of  a  perfoii  of  dig. 
nity ;  for  which  a  writ  that  bears  the  fame  name  is 
granted  for  the  recovery  of  damages. 

SCANDERBEG,  the  furname  of  George  Caftriot 
king  of  Albania,  a  province  ot  Turkey  in  Europe,  de- 
pendent on  the  Ottoman  empire.  He  was  delivered 
up  with  his  three  elder  brothers  as  hoftages,  by  their 
father,  to  Amurath  II.  fultan  of  the  Turks,  who  poi- 
foned  his  brothers,  but  fpired  him   on  .iccount  of  his 


ulual  to  fee   tlicm  grown  up  to  b^■  robuft  men,  and  ter- 
rible in  the  combat,  at  the  age  of  15.     At  this  early 
age  tlie  young  men  became  their  own  mailers  ;  which 
they  did  by  receiving  a  fuord,  a  buckler,  and  a  lance. 
This  ceremony  was  performed  at  fome  public  meeting. 
One   of  the  principal   men  of  the  aflembly  named  the 
youth  in  public  ;  after  which  he  was  obliged  to  provide 
for  liis   own   fubfillcnee,  and  was  either  now  to  live 
by  hunting,    or   by  joining  in  fome  incurfion  againfl 
the  enemy.     Great    care    was    taken  to   prevent  the 
young  men   from   too  early  conneaions  with  the  fe- 
male fex  ;    and    indeed    they  could  have  no  hope  to 
gain  the  afFeaion  of  the  fair,  but  in  proportion  to  tlie 
courage  and  addrefs  they  had  Ihown  in  their  military 
exerciCes.     Accordingly,  in  an  ancient    fong,  we  find 
IJarthohn,  king  of  Norway,  extremely  furprized  that 
his  mlftrefs  ftiould  prove  unkind,  as   he   could  perform 
eight  different  eiercifes.     The  children  were  generally 
born  in  camps;   and  being  inured  from  their  infancy  to 
behold  nothini;  but  arms,  effiilion  of  blood,  and  Daugh- 
ter, they  imbibed  the  cruel  difpofuion  of  their   fathers, 
and  when  they  broke  forth  upon  other  nations,  behaved 
rather  like  furies  than  like  human  creatures. 

The  laws  of  this  people,  in  fome  meafure  refembled 
thofc  of  the  ancient  Lacedemonians.  They  knew  no  vir- 
tue but  bravery,  and  no  vice  but  cowardice.  The  greateft 
penalties  were  infliaed  on  fuch  as  fled  from^  battle. 
The  laws  of  the  ancient  Danes  declared  fuch  perfons 
infamous,  and  excluded  them  from  fociety.  Among 
the  Germans,  cowards  were  fometimes  fuffocated  in 
mud  ;  after  vi'hich  they  were  covered  over  with  hurdles, 
to  (how,  fays  Tacitus,  that  though  the  punifliment  of 
crimes  ftiould  be  public,  there  are  certain  degrees  cf 
cowardice  and  infamy  which  ought  to  be  buried  in 
oblivion.     Frotho  king  of  Denmark  enaasd,  by  law, 


youth,  being  likewife  pleafed  with  his  juvenile  wit  and  _ 

amiable  perfon.  In  a  (hort  time  he  became  one  of  the  that  whoever  foliciteif  an  eminent  poft  ouglit'upon  all 
moft  renowned  generals  of  the  age;  and  revolting  from  cccafions  to  attack  one  enemy,  to  face  two,  to  retire 
Amurath,  he  joined  Hunniade  Corvin,  a  moft  for-  only  one  rtep  back  from  three,  and  never  to  mike  an 
midable  enemy  to  the  Ottoman  power.  He  defeated  actual  retreat  till  affiiulted  by  four.  The  rules  of  ju- 
the  fukan's  army,  took  Amurath's  fecretary  prifoner,  ftice  themfe'.ves  were  adapted  and  warped  to  thefe  pre- 
obliged  him  to  fign  and  feal  an  order  to  tlie  governor  judices.  War  was  looked  upon  as  a  real  aa  of  juftice, 
of  Croia,  the  capital  of  Albania,  to  deliver  up  the  ^nd  force  was  tliought  to  be  an  incontellible  title  over 
citadel  and  city  to  the  bearer  of  that  order,  in  the  the  weak,  and  a  vifible  mark  that  God  had  intended 
name  of  the  fultan.  With  this  forged  order  he  repair-  them  to  be  fubjea  to  the  ftrong.  They  had  no  doubt 
ed  to  Croia  ;  and  thus  recovered  tlie  throne  of  his  an-  but  that  the  intentions  of  the  Deity  had  been  to  efta- 
ceftors,  and  maintained  the  independency  of  his  conn-  blilh  the  fame  dependence  among  men  that  takes  place 
try  aeainll  the  numerous  armies  of  Amurath  and  his  among  inferior  creatures ;  and,  fetting  out  from  this 
fuccelTor  Mahommed  II.  who  was  obliged,  to  make  principle  of  the  n.'.tural  inequaliij  amrng  men,  they 
peace  with  tliis  hero  in  1461.  He  then  went  to  the  liad  from  thence  inferred  thit  the  weak  had  no  right 
alfiftance  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  at  the  requeft  of  to  what  they  could  not  defend.  This  maxim  was 
Pope  Pius  II.  and  by  his  affiftance  Ferdinand  gained  adopted  with  fuch  rigour,  that  the  name  of  divine  judgc- 
:i  complete  viaory  over  his  enemy  the  count  of  Anjou.  ment  was  given  not  or.ly  to  the  judicatory  combat,  but 
Scanderbeg  died  in  1467.  to  conflias  and  battles   of  all    forts;  viaory  being,  in 

SCANDEROON.     See  Alexasdretta.  their  opinion,  the  only   certain  ni.irk  by  which  provi. 

SCANDINAVIA,  a  general  name  for  the  cnim-  dence  enables  us  to  diftinguifh  thole  whom  it  has  ap- 
tries  of  Norway,  S'Aeden,  and  Denmark,  anciently  pointed  to  command  others. — Laftly,  their  religion,  by 
under  the  dominion  of  one  piince.  The  inhabitants  annexing  eternal  happinefs  to  the  military  virtues,  gave 
of  thefe  countries,  in  former  times,  were  excedively  the  utmoll  poilible  degree  of  vigour  to  that  prop,  nVity 
uddiaed  to  war.  From  their  carljeft  years  they  ap-  which  thefe  people  had  fc  r  war,  and  to  their  contempt 
plied  themfelves  to  the  military  art,  and  accuftomed  of  death,  of  which  we  fliall  now  give  fome  inllances. 
themfelves  to  cold,  fatigue,  and  l;ur,ger.  Even  the  We  are  informed  that  Harold,  furnamed  B/aa(a»J,  or 
very  fpoits  of  youth  and  childhood  were  dangerous.  Blue-tooth,  a  king  of  Denmark,  who  lived  in  die  be- 
Vol.  XVI.  4.  S  ginning 
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ginning  of  the  ninth  century,  had  founded  on  the 
coarts  of  Pomerania  a  city  named  JuUn  or  Jomjburg. 
To  this  place  he  fent  a  culony  of  young  Danes,  be- 
flowing  the  government  on  a  celebrated  warrior  called 
Pa'natoio.  In  this  colony  it  was  forbidden  to  mention 
the  word  fear,  even  in  the  mod  imminent  dangers. 
No  citizen  of  Jomiburg  was  to  yield  to  any  number  of 
enemies  however  great.  The  light  of  inevitable  death 
was  not  to  be  taken  as  an  excufe  for  (liowing  the  fmall- 
eft  apprehenfion.  And  this  Icgillator  really  appears 
to  have  eradicated  from  the  minds  of  nioft  of  the  youths 
bred  up  under  him,  all  traces  of  that  fentiment  fo  na- 
tural and  fo  univerfal,  which  makes  men  think  on  their 
deltruftion  with  horror.  Nothing  can  fhow  this  better 
than  a  fmgle  i.\€t.  in  their  hiftory,  which  deferves  to 
have  place  here  for  its  fmgularity.  Some  of  them  ha- 
ving made  an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  a  power- 
ful Norwegian  lord,  named  Haqmn,  were  overcome  in 
fpite  of  the  oblfinacy  of  their  refiftance  ;  and  the  moll 
diftinguiihed  among  them  being  made  prlfoners,  were, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  timeo,  condemned  to 
death.  The  news  of  this,  far  from  aflliiSing  them,  was 
on  the  contrary  received  with  joy.  The  firft  who  was 
led  to  punllhment  was  content  to  fay,  without  changing 
countenance,  and  without  expreffing  the  lead  fign  of 
fear,  "  Why  (hould  not  the  fame  happen  to  me  as  did 
to  my  father  ?  He  died,  and  fo  muft  I."  A  warrior, 
named  Thorclnll,  who  was  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  fe- 
cond,  having  alked  him  what  he  felt  at  the  fight  of 
death,  he  anfwered,  "  that  he  remembered  too  well  the 
laws  of  Jomfburg  to  utter  any  words  that  denoted  fear." 
The  third,  in  reply  to  the  fame  queftion,  faid,  "  he  re- 
joiced to  die  with  glory  ;  and  that  he  preferred  fuch  a 
death  to  an  infamous  life  like  that  of  Thorchill's." 
The  fourth  made  an  anfwer  much  longer  and  more  ex- 
traordinary. "  I  fufFer  with  a  good  heart ;  and  the 
prefent  hour  is  to  me  very  agreeable.  I  only  beg  of 
you  (added  he,  addreffing  himfelf  to  Thorchill)  to  be 
very  quick  in  cutting  off  my  head  ;  for  it  is  a  queftion 
often  debated  by  us  at  Jomfburg,  whether  one  re- 
tains any  fenfe  after  being  beheaded.  I  will  therefore 
grafp  this  knife  in  my  hand  ;  if,  after  my  liead  is  cut 
off,  I  ftrike  it  towards  you,  it  will  Ihow  I  have  not  lofl; 
all  fenfe  ;  if  I  let  it  drop,  it  will  be  a  proof  of  the  con- 
trary. Make  hafte,  tlierefcre,  and  decide  the  difpute." 
Thorchill,  adds  the  hiftorian,  cut  off  his  head  in  a 
moft  expeditious  manner ;  but  the  knife,  as  might  be 
expe<5led,  dn-pt  from  his  hand.  The  fifth  fhowed  the 
fame  tranquillity,  and  died  rallying  and  jeeiing  his  ene- 
mies. The  fixth  begged  of  Thorchill,  that  he  might 
not  be  led  to  punilhment  like  a  (hcep:  "  Strike  the 
blow  in  my  face  (faid  he),  1  will  fit  flill  without 
flirinking  ;  and  take  notice  whether  I  once  wink  my 
eyes,  or  betray  one  fign  of  fear  in  my  countenance  : 
for  we  irhabitants  of  Jomfburg  are  ufed  to  exercife  our- 
felves  in  trials  of  this  furt,  fo  as  to  meet  the  ftroke  of 
dc:ith  withr'ut  once  moving."  He  kept  his  promife 
before  all  the  fpeiJlators,  and  received  the  blew  without 
betraying  the  Icaft  fign  of  fear,  or  fo  much  as  winking 
■with  his  eyes.  The  feventh,  fays  the  hiftorian,  was 
a  very  beautiful  young  man,  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 
His  long  hair,  as  fine  as  filk,  floated  in  curls  and  ring- 
lets on  his  fliuulders.  Thorchill  afked  him,  what  he 
thought  of  death  ?  "  I  receive  it  willingly  (faid  he),  fince 
I  have  fulfilled  the  greateft  duty  of  life,  and  have  feen 


all  thofe  put  to  death  whom  I  would  not  furvive.  I 
only  beg  of  you  one  favour,  not  to  let  my  hair  be 
touched  by  a  flave,  or  ftained  with  my  blood." 

Neither  was  this  intrepidiiy  peculiar  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Jomfburg ;  it  was  the  general  charadler  of  all 
the  Scandinavians,  of  which  we  fliall  only  give  this 
iurther  inftance.  A  warrior,  having  been  thrown  upon 
his  back  in  wreftling  with  his  enemy,  and  the  latter 
finding  himftlf  without  his  arms,  tlie  vanquilhed  per- 
fon  promifed  to  wait,  without  changing  his  pofture, 
till  his  antagonift  fetched  a  fword  to  kill  him  ;  and  he 
faithfully  kept  his  word. — To  die  with  his  arms  in  his 
hand  was  the  ardent  wifh  of  every  free  man  ;  and  the 
pleafing  idea  which  they  had  of  this  kind  of  deatli  led 
them  to  dread  fuch  as  proceeded  from  old  age  and  dif- 
eaic.  The  hiftory  of  ancient  Scandinavia  is  full  of 
inftances  of  this  way  of  thinking.  The  warriors  who 
found  themfelvcs  lingering  in  difeafe,  often  availed 
themfelves  of  their  few  remaining  moments  to  fhake 
off  life,  by  a  way  that  they  fuppofed  to  be  more  glo. 
rious.  Some  of  them  would  be  carried  into  a  field  of 
battle,  that  they  miglit  die  in  the  engagement.  Others 
iiew  themfelves  ;  many  procured  this  melancholy  fer- 
vice  to  be  performed  by  their  friends,  who  confidered 
it  as  a  moll  facred  duty.  "  There  is,  on  a  mountain, 
of  Iceland,  (fays  the  author  of  an  old  Iceland  ro- 
mance), a  rock  fo  high,  that  no  animal  can  fall  from  the 
top  and  live.  Here  men  betake  themfelves  when  they 
are  afllifled  and  unhappy.  From  this  place  all  our  an- 
ceftors,  even  without  waiting  for  ficknefs,  have  depart- 
ed into  Eden.  It  is  ufelefs,  therefore,  to  give  ourfelves 
up  to  groans  and  complaints,  or  to  put  our  relations  to 
needlefs  expences,  fince  we  can  eafily  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  our  fathers,  who  have  all  gone  by  the  way  of 
this  rock." — When  all  thefe  methods  failed,  and  at  lad 
when  Chriftianity  had  banilhed  fuch  barbarous  prac- 
tices, the  difconfolate  heroes  confoled  themfelves  by 
putting  on  complete  armour  as  foon  as  they  found 
their  end  approaching. 

SCANDIX,  Shepherds  Needle,  or  Venus  Comb, 
in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to 
the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  45th  order,  Umbellals.  The 
corolla  is  radiating  ;  the  fruit  fxibulated  ;  the  petals 
emarginated  ;  the  florets  of  the  difc  frequently  male. 
I'he  moft  remark.ible  fpecies  is  the  odorata,  with  angu- 
lar furrowed  feeds.  It  is  a  native  of  Germany  ;  and 
has  a  very  thick  perennial  root,  compofed  of  many 
fibres,  of  a  fweet  aromatic  tafte  like  anifeed,  from 
which  come  forth  many  large  leaves  that  branch  out 
fomewhat  like  thnfe  of  fern,  from  whence  it  is  named 
ftccct-fern.  The  ftalks  grow  four  or  five  feet  high, 
are  fiftulous  and  hairy  ;  the  flowers  are  dilpofed  in  an 
umbel  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  are  of  a  white  colour, 
and  have  a  fweet  aromatic  fcent. — This  fpecies  is  ea- 
fily priigagated  by  feeds,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcat- 
ter,  will  fupply  an  abundance  of  young  plants,  that 
may  be  put  into  any  part  of  the  garden,  and  require 
no  care. 

SCANNING,  in  poetry,  the  meafuring  of  verfe  by 
feet,  in  order  to  fee  whetlier  or  not  the  quantities  be 
duly  obferved.  The  term  is  chiefly  ufed  in  Greek 
and  Latin  verfes.  Thus  an  hexameter  verfe  is  fcanned 
by  refolving  it  into  fix  feet ;  a  pentameter,  by  refolving 
it  into  five  feet,  &.c. 

SCANTO, 


Scanflina* 
via 

ii 

Scanning;. 
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SCANTO,  or  Spavento,  a  fuJden  imprcilion  of 
horror  upon  the  mind  and  body.  It  is  extremely- 
dreaded  by  the  inhal)itants  of  Sicily;  and  the  wild 
ideas  of  the  vulgar  part  of  the  inhabitants  rcfpeifting  it 
are  almoft  incredible,  and  their  dread  of  a  fudden  ftiock 
is  no  Icfs  furprizing.  There  is  fcarce  a  fymptnni,  dif- 
-  order,  or  accident,  they  do  not  think  may  bcial  the 
human  fr.inie  in  confcquence  of  th:fcanto.  Tliey  are 
perl'uaded  th^it  a  man  who  has  been  frightened  only  by 
a  dog,  a  viper,  fcorpion,  or  any  other  creature,  which 
he  has  an  antipathy  to,  will  loon  be  feized  with  the 
fame  pains  he  would  really  feel,  had  he  been  torn  with 
their  teeth  or  wounded  with  their  venomous  (ling  ; 
and  that  nothing  can  remove  thele  nervous  imaginary 
pangs  but  a  ftrong  dofe  of  dilcna,  a  fpecies  of  cantha- 
ridcs  found  in  iJicily, 

SCAPE  GOAT,  in  the  Jewifli  antiquities,  the  goat 
which  was  fet  at  liberty  on  the  day  of  folemn  expiation. 
For  the  ceremonies  on  this  occafion,  fee  Levit.  xvi. 
5.6,  &c. 

Some  fay,  that  a  piece  offcarlet  cloth,  in  form  of  a 
tongue,  was  tied  on  the  forehead  of  the  fcape-goat. 
Hojf.Lcx.  Univ.  in  voc.  Lingua. 

M.iny  have  been  the  difputes  among  the  interpre- 
ters concerning  the  meaning  of  the  word  fiabe-goal ; 
or  rather  oi  a%a%el,iox  whioh  fdipcgiat  is  put  in  our 
verfion  of  the  Bible. 

Spencer  is  of  opinion,  that  azazel  is  a  proper  name, 
fignifying  the  devil  or  evil  dxmon.  See  his  reafons  in 
liis  book  De  Ic^.  H.br.  ritual.  Differt.  viii.  Among 
other  things,  he  obferves,  that  the  ancient  Jews  ufcd 
to  fubllitute  the  name  Samael  for  A%azcl ;  and  many  of 
them  have  ventured  to  affirm,  that  at  the  feall  of  expia- 
tion they  were  obliged  to  offer  a  gift  to  S.imael  to  ob- 
tain his  favour.  Thus  alfo  the  goat,  fcnt  into  the 
wildernefi  to  Azazel,  was  underllood  to  be  a  gift  or 
oblation.  Some  Chriltians  have  been  of  the  fame  opi- 
nion. But  Spencer  thinks  that  the 
of  the  ceremony  were,  i.  That  the  goat,  loaded  with 
the  fins  of  the  people,  and  lent  to  Azazel,  might  be 
a  fymbolical  reprefentation  of  the  miferable  condi- 
tion of  finners.  2.  God  fent  tlie  goat  thus  loaded  to 
the  evil  doemons,  to  Ihow  tliat  they  were  impure,  there- 
by to  deter  the  people  from  any  converfation  or  fami- 
liarity with  them.  3.  That  tlie  goat  fent  to  A/.azel, 
fufliciently  expiating  all  evils,  the  Ifraelites  might  the 
more  willingly  abftain  from  the  expiatory  facritices  of 
the  Gentiles. 

SCAPULA,  in  anatomy,  the  fhoulder,  or  faoul ier- 
bone. 

Scapula  (John),  the  reputed  author  of  a  Greek 
lexicon,  ftudied  at  Laufanne.  His  name  is  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  literature,  neither  on  account  of  his  ta- 
lents nor  learning,  nor  virtuous  induftry,  but  for  a  grofs 
ail  of  difnigenuity  and  fraud  which  he  committed 
againft  an  eminent  literary  charafler  of  the  i6ih  centu- 
ry. Being  employed  by  Henry  Stephens  as  a  correc- 
tor to  his  prefs  while  he  was  publilhing  his  Thtjaurus 
llngutt  Gracx,  Scapula  extraifled  thofe  words  and  ex- 
plications which  he  reckoned  mofl  ufeful,  ccmprifed 
them  in  one  volume,  and  publifhed  them  a,  an  original 
work,  with  his  own  name. 

The  compilation  and  printing  of  the  Thefaurus  had 
coft  Stephens  immenfe  labour  and  expence  ;  but  it  was 
I'o  much  admired  by  thofe  learned  men  to  whom  he  had 
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iho'.vn  it,  andfeemed  to  be  of  fuch  cHential  importance  Scapu'a.- 
to  the  acquiiition  of  the  Greik  language,  that  he  rea- ^^"^^''^ 
fonably  hoped  his  labour  would  be  crowned  with  ho-  ^"'^^'^^ 
nour,  and  the  money  he  liad  expended  would  be  repaid 
by  a  rapid  and  extenfive  fale.  But  before  his  work 
came  abroad.  Scapula's  abridgement  appeared  ;  which, 
from  its  fize  and  price,  was  quickly  purchafed,  while 
the  Thefaurus  iifclf  lay  negleclcd  in  the  author's  hands. 
The  confequence  was  a  bankruptcy  on  tlie  part  of  Ste- 
phens, while  he  who  had  occafioned  it  was  enjoying  th? 
fruits  of  his  treachery.  Scapula's  Lexicon  was  firll 
printed  in  1570,  in  410.  It  was  afterwards  enlarged, 
and  publillied  in  folio.  It  has  gone  through  feveral 
editions,  while  the  valuable  work  of  Stephens  has  ne- 
ver been  reprinted.  Its  fuccefs  is,  however,  not  ow- 
ing  to  its  fuperior  merit,  but  to  its  price  and  more  com- 
modious fize.  Stephens  charges  the  author  with  omit- 
ting a  great  many  important  articles.  He  accufes  him 
of  mifunderllar.ding  and  perverting  his  meaning;  and 
of  tracing  out  ablurd  and  trilling  etymologies,  which 
he  himfclt  had  been  careful  to  avoid.  He  compofed  the 
following  epigram  on  Scapula  : 

^lidam  nririytof  mf  capulo  tenis  ahdidit  enfem 
JEg.'r  eram  a  Scapulis,yj«i\f  et  hue  redto, 

Doftir  Bufby,  fo  much  celebrated  for  his  knowledge 
ot  the  Greek  language,  and  his  fuccefs  in  teaching  it, 
would  never  permit  his  fcholars  at  Weftmlnfter  fchool 
to  make  ufe  of  Scapula. 

SCAPULAR,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  two  pair 
of  arteries,  and  as  many  veins. 

Scapular,  or  Scapuiiry,  a  part  of  the  habit  of  fe- 
veral religious  orders  in  the  chunh  of  Rome,  worn 
over  the  gown  as  a  badge  of  peculiar  veneration  for  the 
Blelfed  Virgin.  It  confifts  of  two  narrow  flips  or 
breadths  of  cloth  covering  the  back  and  the  breall, 
and  hanging  down  to  tlie  feet. — The    devotees  of  the 

genuine  reafons    fcapulary  celebrate  its  feftival  on  the  loth  of  July. 

...  i„.  ..4  ...t.i.  SCARAB7EUS,  the  Beetle,  in  zoology,  a  genus 
of  infects  of  the  coleoptera  order  :  the  antenna;  of  the 
beerles  are  of  a  clavated  figure,  and  Affile  longitudi- 
nally ;  and  their  legs  are  frequently  dentated.  There 
are  87  fpecies;  all,    however,  concurring   in  one  com- 


mon formation  of  having  cafes  to  their  wings,  which 
are  the  more  neccllary  to  thofe  infc>fls,  as  they  often 
live  under  the  furface  of  the  eartli,  in  holes  which 
they  dig  out  by  their  own  induftry.  The  cafes  pre- 
vent the  various  injuries  their  real  wings  might  fuftain 
by  rubbing  or  cnifliing  againft  the  fides  of  their  a- 
bode.  Thefe,  though  they  do  not  allift  flight,  yet 
keep  the  ir.teinal  wings  clean  and  even,  and  produce  a 
loud  buzzing  noife  when  the  animal  riles  in  the  air. 

It  we  examine  the  formation  of  all  animals  of  the 
beetle  kind,  we  fhall  find,  as  in  Ihcll  filh,  that  their 
bones  are  placed  extenially,  and  their  mufcles  witliin. 
Thefe  mufcles  are  formed  very  much  like  thefe  of 
quadrupeds  ;  and  are  formed  with  fuch  furprifing 
(trength,  that,  bulk  for  bulk,  they  are  a  thoufand 
times  ftionger  than  tliofe  of  a  man.  The  ftrength  of 
tlrefe  mufcles  is  of  ufe  in  digging  the  animal's  fubterra- 
neous  abode,  whither  it  molt  frequently  returns,  even 
after  it  becomes  a  winged  infect  c.ipable  of  flying. 

Befidcs  the  diiFerence  which  refults  from   the   ftiape 
and  colour  of  thefe  animals,  the  fire  alfo  mikcs  a  con- 
fiderable  one  ;  fome  beetles  being  not  larger  than  tlie 
4  S  z  head 
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Scarab.-? U5.  head  of  a  pin  ;  while  others,  fuch  a?  the  elephant 
'—»■-«—•»'  beetle,  are  as  big  as  one's  fid.  But  the  greatelt  dif- 
ference among  them  is,  that  fome  are  produced  in  a 
nionth,  and  in  a  iingle  fealbn  go  through  all  the 
•ftages  of  their  exiftence  ;  while  others  tai<c  near  four 
years  to  their  produ(5lion,  and  live  as  winged  infefts 
a  year  more. 

The  may-bug,  dorr-beetle,  or  cock-chafFer,  has,  like 
all  die  reft,  a  pair  of  cafes  to  its  wings,  which  are  of  a 
Teddifli  brown  colour,  fprinkled  with  a  whitilh  duft, 
which  eafily  comes  off.  In  fome  years  their  necks  are 
feen  covered  with  a  red  plate,  and  in  others  with  a 
black  ;  thefe,  however,  are  diftindt  forts,  and  their  dif- 
ference is  by  no  means  accidental.  The  fore-legs  are 
very  lliort,  and  the  better  calculated  for  burrowing  in 
the  ground,  where  this  infecfl  makes  its  retreat.  It  is 
well  known,  for  its  evening  buzz,  to  children  ;  but  ftill 
more  formidably  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  the 
hufb.indman  and  gardener,  for  in  fome  feafons  it  has 
been  found  to  fwarm  in  fuch  numbers  as  to  eat  up  every 
vegetable  produflion. 

The  two  fexes  in  the  may-bug  are  eafily  diflin- 
guifhed  from  each  olher,  by  the  fuperior  length  of  the 
tufts,  at  the  end  of  the  horns,  in  the  male.  They  be- 
gin to  copulate  in  fummer  ;  and  at  that  feafon  they  are 
I'een  joined  together  tor  a  confiderable  time.  They  fly 
about  in  this  Hate,  the  one  hanging  pendnnt  from  the 
tail  of  the  other.  It  has  been  fuppofed,  that,  like 
fnails,  they  are  hermaphrodites,  as  there  feems  to  be  a 
mutual  infertion. 

The  female  being  impregnated,  quickly  falls  to 
boring  a  hole  into  the  ground,  wherein  to  depofit  her 
burden.  This  is  generally  about  half  a  foot  deep  ;  and 
in  it  fhe  places  her  eggs,  which  arc  of  an  oblong  fhape, 
with  gieat  regularity,  one  by  the  other.  They  are  of 
a  blight  yellow  colour,  and  no  way  wrapped  up  in  a 
common  covering,  as  fome  have  imagined.  When  the 
female  is  lightened  of  her  burden,  flie  again  afcends  trom 
her  hole,  to  live,  as  before,  upon  leaves  and  vegetables, 
to  buzz  in  the  fummer  evening,  and  to  lie  hid  among 
the  branches  of  trees  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

In  about  three  months  after  thefe  eggs  hav&  been 
thus  depofited  in  the  earth,  the  c-ntained  infefl  be- 
gins to  break  its  fliell,  and  a  fmall  grub  or  maggot 
crawls  firth,  and  ieeds  upon  the  roots  of  whatever 
vegetable  it  happens  to  be  neareft.  All  fubftances,  cf 
this  kind,  feem  equally  grateful  ;  yet  it  is  probable  the 
mother  infeft  has  a  choice  among  what  kind  of  vege- 
tables flie  fhall  depofit  her  young.  In  this  manner 
thefe  veracious  creatures  continue  in  the  worm  ftate 
for  mere  than  three  years,  devouring  the  roots  of 
every  plant  they  approach,  and  making  their  way 
under  ground  in  queft  of  food  with  gretit  difpatch 
and  facility.  At  length  they  grow  to  above  the  fize 
of  a  walnut,  being  a  great  thick  white  maggot  with 
a  red  hcaJ,  which  is  feen  moft  frequently  in  new  turn- 
ed earth,  and  which  is  fo  eagerly  fought  alter  by  birds 
of  every  fpccies .  When  largeft,  they  are  found  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  of  a  whitifh  yellow  colour ; 
with  a  body  confi  fling  of  twelve  fegmcnts  or  joints, 
on  each  fide  of  which  there  are  nine  breathing  holes, 
and  three  red  feet.  The  head  is  larger  in  proportion 
to  the  body,  of  a  reddifh  colour,  with  a  pincer  befcre, 
and  a  feniicircular  lip,  with  which  it  cuu  the  roots  of 
plants,  and  fucks  out  their  nioillurc.      As  this  infe>5l 


lives    entirely  under  ground,    it  has 
eyes,  and  accordingly  it  is  found   to 


no  occafion  for  Scaralnus. 
have  none  ;  but  *"^"^  "^ 
is  turnilhcd  with  two  leelers,  which,  like  the  crutch 
of  a  blind  man,  ferve  to  direft  its  motions.  Such  is 
the  form  of  this  animal,  that  lives  for  years  in  the 
worm  ftate  under  ground,  ftill  voracious,  and  every 
year  changing  its  fkin. 

It  is  not  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  that  this 
extraordinary  infeft  prepares  to  emerge  from  its  fub- 
terraneous  abode,  and  even  this  is  not  effedled  but 
by  a  tedious  preparation.  About  the  latter  end  of 
autumn,  the  grub  begins  to  perceive  the  approacher- 
of  its  transfonration  :  it  then  buries  itfelf  deeper  and 
deeper  in  the  earth,  fometimes  fi.\  feet  beneath  the  fur- 
face  ;  and  there  forms  itfelf  a  capacious  apartment, 
the  walls  of  which  it  renders  very  fmooth  and  fhining 
by  the  exertions  of  its  body.  Its  abode  being  thus 
formed,  it  begins  foon  after  to  fhorten  itfelf,  to  fwell, 
and  to  burft  its  laft  fkin  in  order  to  aflume  the  form 
of  a  chryfalis.  This,  in  the  beginning,  appears  of  a 
yellowiJh  colour,  which  heightens  by  degrees,  till  at 
laft  it  is  feen  nearly  red.  Its  exterior  form  plainly  dif- 
covers  all  the  velliges  of  the  future  winged  infeci,  all 
the  fore  parts  being  diftiniflly  feen  ;  while,  behind,  the 
animal  feems  as  if  wrapped  in  fwaddling  clothes. 

The  young  may-bug  continues  in  this  ftate  for  about 
three  months  longer ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  begin- 
ning of  January  that  the  aurelia  divefts  itfelf  of  all  its 
impediments,  and  becomes  a  winged  inl'ecft  completely 
formed.  Yet  ftill  the  animal  is  far  from  attaining  its 
natural  ftrength,  healdi,  and  appetite.  It  undergoes 
a  kind  of  infant  imbecility  ;  and  unlike  moft  other  in- 
fects, that  the  inftant  they  become  flies  are  arrived  at 
their  ftate  of  full  perfeflion,  the  may-bug  continues 
feeble  and  fickly.  Its  colour  is  much  brighter  than  in 
the  perfecfl  animal  ;  all  its  parts  are  foft ;  and  its  vora- 
cious nature  feems  for  a  while  to  have  entirely  for- 
faken  it.  As  the  animal  is  very  often  found  iii  this 
ftate,  it  is  iuppofed,  by  thofe  unacquainted  whh  its 
real  hiftory,  that  the  old  ones,  of  the  former  feafon, 
have  buried  themfelves  for  the  winter,  in  order  to  re- 
villt  the  fun  the  enfuing  fummer.  But  the  faift  is, 
the  old  one  never  furvives  the  fealon  ;  but  dies,  like  all 
the  other  winged  tribe  of  infefls,  from  the  fcverity  of 
cold  in  winter. 


after 
from 
ihcm 
their 


About  the  latter  end  cf  May,  thefe  infedls, 
having  lived  for  four  years  under  ground,  burft 
the  earth  when  the  frrft  mild  evening  invites 
abroad.  They  are  at  that  time  feen  rifing  from 
long  imprifonment,  from  living  only  upon  roots,  and 
imbibing  only  the  moifture  of  the  earth,  to  vifit  the 
mildncfb  of  the  fummer  air,  to  choofe  the  fvveeteft  ve- 
getables for  their  banquet,  and  to  drink  the  dew  of 
the  evening.  Wherever  an  attentive  obfervcr  then 
walks  abroad,  he  will  lee  them  burfting  up  before  him 
in  his  pathway,  like  ghofts  on  a  theatre.  He  will  fee 
every  part  of  the  earth,  that  had  its  furface  beaten 
into  hardnefs,  perforated  by  their  egrellion.  When 
the  feafon  is  favourable  for  tliem,  they  are  feen  by 
myriads  buzzing  along,  hitting  againft  every  objeft 
that  intercepts  their  flight.  The  mid-day  fun,  how- 
ever, feems  ico  powerful  for  their  conilitutions  :  they 
then  lurk  under  the  leaves  and  branches  of  fome  fli.uly 
tree  ;  but  the  willow  feems  pirticularly  their  moll 
favourite  food  ;  there  they  lurk  in  clufters,  and  feldom 
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quit  the  tree  till  they  have  devoured  all  its  verdure,  invifible  hand,  to  the  admiration  of  ihofe  v.-ho  are  not  Scarabaus, 

In  thofe    I'eafons  which    are  iavourable  to  their  pro-  accultomcd  to  the  fight  :  but  this  (Irciigth  is  given  it     ■"'""rbi'- 

pagatiqn,  ^  they  are  Hen    in    an    evening  as    thick  as  for  much  more  ufcful  purpofes   than  tluie  of  excilin"     ''""''' 

flakes  of  fnow,  and  hitting  againft  every  objeft  with  a  human  curiofity  ;  for  theie  is  no  creature  more  l.ibor^ 
fort  ot  capricious  blindncfs 
is  but  (hort,  as  they  never 


t>  "b -  "  — '   -.«j-. —     ..........  ^u,,,^,,,,j,  ,   ,1,1    mtic  i>  iiu  trcaiurc  more  laoon- 

s.     Their  duration,  however,    ous,  either  in  fceking  fubnftcnte,  or  providing  a  proper 
:r  furvive  tlie  fealon.     They    retreat  for  its  young.     They  are  endowed  w-th  fagacitv 


begin  to  join  Ihortly  alter  they  have  been  let  loofe 
from  their  prifon  ;  and  wlien  the  female  is  impregnated, 
Ihe  cautioufly  bores  a  hole  in  the  ground,  with  an  in- 
itrumeiit  titted  t<'r  that  purpol'c  with  which  ihe  is  fur- 
nillicd  at  tlie  tail ;  and  there  depolits  her  eggs,  gene- 
rally to  the  number  of  threefcore.     If  the  fe.ilon  and 


to  difcover  iublilleiice  by  tl-eir  excellent  fmdling,  which 
direcfts  them  in  flights,  to  excrements  jult  fallen  from 
man  or  be.ift,  on  which  they  inllantly  drop,  and  fall 
unanimoully  to  work  in  forming  round  balls  or  pellets 
thereof,  in  the  middle  of  wliich  they  lay  an  egg.  Thefe 
pellets,  in  September,  they  convey  three  feet  deep  in 


the  ibil  be  adapted  to  their  propagation,  tliefe  foon  the  earth,  where  they  lie  till  the  approach  of  fpring, 
multiply  as  already  defcribed,  and  go  through  the  ^vhen  ihe  eggs  are  hatched  and  bunt  their  nefts,  and 
various  ftagcs  of  their  contemptible  exilleixc.  This  the  inlefls  find  their  way  out  of  the  eaith.  They 
infeft,  however,  in  its  worm  (lute,  though  prejudicial  affift  each  other  with  indefatigable  induftry  in  roll- 
to  man,  makes  one  of  the  chiet  refialls  ot  the  leathered  ing  thefe  globular  pellets  to  the  place  where  they  are 
tribe,  and  is  generally  the  Hrft  nouiidiment  witli  which  to  be  buried.  This  they  are  to  perform  with  the  tail 
they  fupply  their  young.  Hogs  will  root  up  the  land  loremoli,  by  raifing  up  their  hinder  part,  and  fhoving 
lor  them,  and  at  fiill  eat  them  greedily  ;  but  feidom  along  the  ball  with  their  hind-feet.  They  are  always 
meddle  with  them  a  fecond  time.  Rooks  are  panicu-  accompanied  wjth  other  beetles  of  a  larger  fizc,  and  of 
larly  fond  of  thefe  worms,  and  devour  them  in  gre.it  a  more  elegant  ftrudture  and  colour.  The  breaftofthis 
numbers.  The  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  is  covered  with  a  (hield  of  a  crimfon  colour,  and  (hining 
fome  lime  fince,  went  into  the  praiSice  of  dellroying  like  metal ;  the  head  is  of  the  like  colour,  mixed  with 
their  rookeries  ;  but  m  proportion  as  they  dellroyed  one  green  ;  and  on  the  crown  of  the  head  (lands  a  Ihining 
plague,  they  were  pellered  wiih  a  greater;  and  thefe  black  horn,  bending  backwards.  Thefe  are  called  the 
infeifts  multiplied  in  inch  an  amaznig  abundance,  as  ^"^J  i2/"//'f/J(r//f/ ;  but  for  what  reafon  is  uncertain,  fincc 
to  dellroy  iiot  only  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  i)Ut  even  they  partake  of  the  fame  dirty  drudtjcry  with  the  reft, 
ths  roots  of  vegetables  not  yet  Ihot  forth.  One  farm  The  elfphanlkdle  is  the  largell  ol'  this  kind  hitherto 
in  particular  was  fo  injured  by  them  in  the  year  1751,  known;  and  is  found  in  South  America,  particularly 
that  the  occupier  was  not  able  to  pay  his  rent  ;  and  the  in  Guiana  and  Surinam,  as  well  as  about  the  river  Oroo- 
landlord  was  not  only  content  to  lofe  his  income  for  noko.  It  is  of  a  black  colour  ;  and  the  whole  body  is 
that  year,  but  alio  gave  money  for  the  fupport  of  the  covered  with  a  very  hard  (hell,  full  as  thick  and  as 
farmer  and  his  family.  In  Ireland  they  lulfered  fo  ftrong  as  that  of  a  fmall  crab.  Its  length,  from  the 
much  by  thefe  infeifts,  that  they  came  to  a  lefolution  of  hinder  part  to  the  eyes,  is  almoft  four  inches ;  and  from 
fetting  fire  to  a  wood,  of  fome  extent,  to  prevent  their  the  fame  part  to  the  end  of  the  probofcis  or  trunk,  four 
milchievous  propagation.  inches  and  three  quarters.  The  tranfverfe  diameter  of 
"  Neither  the  feverell  frofts  in  our  climate  (fays  Mr  the  body  is  two  inches  and  a  quarter  ;  and  the  breadth 
Rack),  nor  even  keepii.g  ti  em  in  water,  will  kill  them,  of  each  elytron,  or  cafe  for  the  wings,  is  an  inch  and 
I  have  kept  Ibme  in  water  near  a  week;  they  appear-  three-tenths.  The  antennse  or  feelers  are  quite  horny  ; 
ed  motionlefs  ;  but  on  expoling  them  to  the  fun  and  for  which  reafm  the  proboJ'cis  or  trunk  is  moveable  at 
air  A  fev/  hour?,  they  recovered,  and  were  as  lively  as  its  infertion  into  the  head,  and  feems  to  fupply  the  place 
ever.  Hence  it  is  evider.t  they  can  live  without  air.  of  feelers  ;  the  horns  are  eiglit-tenths  of  an  inch  long. 
On  examining  thtm  with  a  microfcope,  I  could  never  and  terminate  in  points.  The  probofcis  is  an  inch  and 
difcover  any  organs  for  relpiration,  or  perceive  any  pul-  a  quarter  long,  and  turns  upwards  ;  making  a  crooked 
fation.  When  numerous,  they  are  not  dellroyed  with-  line,  terminating  in  two  horns,  each  of  which  is  near  a. 
out  great  difHcuhy  ;  the  bed  method  is,  to  ph  ugh  up  quarter  of  an  inch  long  ;  but  they  are  not  perforated 
the  l.md  in  thin  fuirows,  and  employ  children  to  pick  at  the  end  like  the  probofcis  of  other  infedls.  About 
them  up  in  bafkets  ;  and  then  ftrew  fait  and  quicklime,  lour-tenths  of  an  inch  above  the  head,  on  that  fide  next 
and  harrow  in.  About  30  years  lince  I  remember  the  body,  is  a  prominence  or  fmall  horn  ;  which,  if  the 
many  farmers  crops  in  Norfolk  were  almoft  ruined  by  rell  ot  the  trunk  were  away,  would  caufc  thi>  part  to 
them  in  their  grub-ftate  ;  and  in  the  next  fealon,  when  refemble  the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros.  There  is  indeed  a 
they  took  wing,  the  trees  and  hedges  in  many  pariflies  beetle  lb  called  ;  but  tlien  the  horn  or  trunk  has  no 
were  ftripped  bare  of  their  leaves  as  in  winter.  At  firft  fork  at  the  end,  though  the  lower  horn  refembles  this, 
the  people  ufed  to  brufli  them  down  with  poles,  and  The  feet  are  all  forked  at  the  end,  but  not  like  lobfters 
then  fweep  them  up  and  burn  them.  One  farmer  m.ade  claws.     See  Plate  CCCCXI.IV. 


oath  that  he  gathered  80  budiels  ;    but  tlieir  number 

feemed  not  much  lelFened,  except  juft  in  his  own  fields." 

The  fcarabjEUs  carr.ifex,  which  ihe  Americans  call  tlie 

tumble-dun^,  particularly  demands  our  atterition.     It  is  all 


SCARBOROUGH,  a  town  of  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorklhire,  feated  on  a  ftcep  reck,  near  which  are 
fuch  craggy  cliffs  that  it  is  almoft  inaccellible  on  every 
fide.  On  the  top  of  this  rock  is  a  large  green  plain, 
"    "  -.ft),. 


over  of  a  dufky  black,  rounder  th.in  thofe  animals  are  w-ith  two  wells  of  frefli  water  fpringing  out  of  the  rock, 
generally  found  to  be,  and  fo  ftrong,  though  not  much  It  has  of  late  been  greatly  frequented  on  account  of  its 
larger  than  the  common  black  beetle,  that  if  one  of  mii;eral  waters  called  the  Scarboroug'i-ipa ;  on  which 
them  be  put  under  a  brafs  candleftick,  it  will  caufe  it  account  it  is  much  mended  in  the  number  and  beauty  of 
to  move  backwards  and  forwards,  as  if  it  were  by  an    the  buildings.     The  fpring  «as  under  the  cliff,  part  of 
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which  fell  down  in  1737,  and  the  water  was  loft  ;  but 
in  cleai-nj;  away  the  ruins  in  order  to  rebuild  the  wharf, 
it  was  recovered,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  town.  The 
waters  of  Scarborough  are  chalybeate  and  purging. 
The  two  wells  are  both  impregnated  with  the  fame 
principles,  in  different  proportions  ;  though  the  pur- 
ging Well  is  the  moft  celebrated,  and  the  water  ot  this 
is  ufually  called  the  Scarboiough  -Mitjr.  When  thcle 
waters  are  poured  out  of  one  gla;s  into  another,  they 
throw  up  a  number  of  air-bubbles  ;  and  if  they  are 
Ihakeii  for  fome  time  in  a  phial  clofe  flopped,  and  the 
phial  be  fuddenly  opened  before  the  commotion  ceafes, 
they  difplode  an  elaftic  vapour,  with  an  audible  noife, 
which  (hows  that  they  abound  in  fixed  air.  At  the 
Ibuntain  they  have  a  brifk,  pungent,  chalybeate  tafte  ; 
but  the  purg'ng  water  taftcb  bitteriih,  which  is  not 
ufu.ally  the  cafe  with  the  chalybeate  one.  They  lofe 
their  chalybeate  virtues  by  expofure  and  by  keeping  ; 
but  the  purging  water  the  foonell.  They  both  putrety 
by  keeping  ;  but  in  time  recover  their  fweetnefs.  Four 
of  five  half  pints  of  the  purging  water  drank  within  an 
hour,  give  two  or  three  eafy  motions,  and  raife  the  ipi- 
rits.  The  like  quantity  of  the  chalybeate  purges  lefs, 
but  exhilarates  more,  and  palfes  off  chiefly  by  urine. 
Thefe  waters  have  been  found  beneficial  in  heftic  fevers, 
weaknedes  of  the  ftomach,  and  indigeftion  ;  in  relaxa- 
tions of  the  fyftem  ;  in  nervous,  hyfteric,  and  hypo- 
chondriacal diforders ;  in  the  green  ficknefs,  fcurvy, 
iheumatifni,  and  afthmatic  complaints;  in  gleets,  the 
iluor  albus,  and  other  preternatural  evacuations  ;  and  in 
h.abitual  coftivenefs.  Here  are  aifimbhes  and  balls  m 
the  fame  manner  as  at  Tunbridge.  It  is  a  place  of  fome 
trade,  has  a  very  good  harbour,  and  fends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament.     E.  Long.  o.  3.N.  Lat.  54.  18. 

SCARDONA,  a  fea-port  town  of  Dalmatia,  feat- 
ed  on  the  eaftern  banks  of  the  river  Cherca,  with  a  bi- 
ihop's  fee.  It  has  been  taken  and  retaken  feveral  times 
by  the  Turks  and  Venetians ;  and  thefe  laft  ruined  the 
iortificalions  and  its  principal  buildings  in  1537;  but 
they  have  been  fince  put  in  a  fiate  of  defence. 

"  No  velliges  (fays  Fortis)  now  remain  vifible  of  that 
ancient  city,  where  the  ftates  of  Liburnia  held  their  af- 
fembly  in  the  times  of  the  Romans.  I  however  tran- 
fcribed  thefe  two  beautil'ul  infcriptions,  which  were  dil- 
covered  fome  years  ago,  and  are  preferved  in  the  houfe 
of  the  reverend  Canon  Mercati.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that,  as  the  population  ef  Scardona  continues  increa- 
hng,  nev/  land^  will  be  broken  up,  ar.d  confequently 
more  frequent  difcoveiies  made  of  the  precious  monu- 
ments ot  antiquity.  And  it  is  to  be  wilhed,  that  the 
few  men  of  letters,  who  have  a  iliare  in  the  regulation 
of  this  reviving  city,  may  beftow  fome  particular  atten- 
tion  on  that  ai  tide,  fo  that  the  honourable  memorials 
of  their  ancient  and  illuftrious  country,  which  once  held 
fo  eminent  a  rank  among  the  Liburnian  cities,  may  not 
be  loll,  nor  carried  away.  It  is  almoll  a  fhame,  that 
only  fix  legible  infcriptions  aflually  exift  at  Scardona  ; 
and  that  all  the  others,  fince  many  more  certainly  mull 
have  been  dug  up  there,  are  eitlier  miferably  broken,  or 
loft,  or  tranfporled  to  Italy,  where  tiiey  lol'e  t.'.e  great- 
eft  part  of  theii  merit.  Roman  coins  are  very  frequent- 
ly found  about  Scardona,  and  feveral  valuable  ones  were 
fiiown  to  me  by  that  hofpitable  prelate  Mi^nfignor  Tre- 
vifani,  billiop  and  father  ot  the  rifing  feitlemeiit.  0;ie 
of  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  place  was  fo  kiad  as  to 


give  me  feveral  fepulchral  lamps,  which  are  marked  by 
the  name  of  Fortis,  and  by  the  elegant  form  of  the  let- 
ters appear  to  be  of  the  beft  times.  The  repeated  de- 
vaftations  to  which  Scardona  has  been  expofed,  have 
left  it  no  traces  of  grandeur.  It  is  now,  however,  be- 
ginning to  rife  again,  and  many  merchants  of  Servia 
and  Bofnia  have  I'ettled  there,  on  account  of  the  con- 
venient filu.ition  for  trade  vfith  the  upper  provinces  of 
Turkey.  But  the  city  has  no  fortifications,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  affertion  of  P.  Farlati  to  the  contrary." 
E.  Long.  17.  25.  N.  Lat.  43.  ^§. 

SCARIFICATION,  in  furgery,  the  operation  of 
making  feveral  incifions  in  the  ilcin  by  means  of  lancets 
or  other  inftruments,  particularly  the  cupping  inftru- 
ment.     See   SuttGERV. 

SCARLET,  a  beautiful  blight  red  colour. 

In  painting  in  water-colours,  minium  mixed  with  a 
little  vermilion  produces  a  good  Icarlet :  but  if  a  flower 
in  a  print  is  to  be  painted  a  icarlet  colour,  the  lights  as 
well  as  the  fliades  fhould  be  covered  wiih  minium,  and 
the  fliaded  parts  finilhed  with  carmine,  which  will  pro- 
duce an  admirable  fcarlet. 

ScARLET-Fcver.     See  Medicine,  n°  230. 

SCARP,  in  fortification,  is  the  interior  talus  or  flope 
of  the  ditch  next  the  place,  at  the  foot  of  the  rampart. 

Scarp,  in  heraldry,  the  fcarf  which  military  com- 
manders wear  for  ornament.  It  is  borne  fomewhatlike 
a  battoon  finifter,  but  is  broader  than  it,  and  is  conti- 
nued out  to  the  edges  of  the  field,  whereas  the  battoon 
is  cut  off  at  each  end. 

SCARPANTO,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
one  of  the  Sporades,  lying  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  ifle 
of  Rhodes,  and  to  the  north-eaft  of  that  of  Candia.  It 
is  about  22  miles  in  length  and  8  in  breadth  ;  and  there 
are  feveral  high  mountains.  It  abounds  in  cattle  and 
game  ;  and  there  are  mines  of  iron,  quarries  of  marble, 
with  feveral  good  harbours.  The  Turks  are  mafters  of 
it,  but  the  inhabitants  are  Greeks. 

SCARPE,  a  river  of  the  Netherlands,  which  has  its 
fource  near  Aubigny  in  Artois,  where  it  wafhes  Arras 
and  Douay  ;  alter  which  it  runs  on  the  confines  of 
Flanders  and  Hainault,  paffing  by  St  Amand,  and  a 
little  after  falls  into  the  Scheldt. 

SCARRON  (Paul),  a  famous  burlefque  writer,  was 
the  fon  of  a  counfellor  in  parliament,  and  was  born  at 
Paris  about  the  end  of  the  year  1610,  or  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fucceeding  year.  His  father  marrying  a 
fecond  time,  he  was  compelled  to  affume  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  proieftion.  At  the  age  of  24  he  vifited  Italy,  where 
he  freely  indulged  in  licentious  pleafures.  After  his 
return  to  Paiis  he  perfifted  in  a  life  of  dilfipation  till  a 
long  and  painful  difeafe  convinced  him  that  his  confti- 
tution  was  almoft  worn  out.  At  length  when  engaged 
in  a  party  of  pleal'ure  at  the  age  of  27,  he  lolt  the  tife 
of  ih  fe  legs  'which  danced  fo  gracefully,  and  of  ihofe  hands 
which  could  paint  and  play  on  the  lute  with  fo  much  ele- 
gance. In  the  year  1638  he  was  attending  the  carnival 
at  Mens,  of  which  he  was  a  canon.  Having  drefled 
himfelf  one  day  as  a  favage,  his  fingular  appearance  ex- 
cited the  curiofity  of  the  children  of  the  town.  They 
followed  him  in  multitudes,  and  he  was  obliged  to  takvj 
flicker  in  a  mardi.  This  wet  and  cold  fituation  produ- 
ced a  numbnefs  which  totally  deprived  him  of  the  ufe  of 
hib  limb«  ;  but  notwithftanding  this  misfortune  he  con- 
tinued gay  and  checifal.     He  took  up  his  refidence  at 
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Scarron.  Paris,  and  by  his  pleafant  humour  foon  attradled  to 
'"'-•''^^^  his  houfe  all  the  men  of  wit  about  the  city.  The 
lofs  of  his  health  was  followed  by  the  lofs  of  his  for- 
tune. On  the  death  of  his  father  he  entered  into  a 
procefs  witli  his  mother-in-law.  He  pleaded  the  caiifc 
in  a  ludicrous  manner,  though  his  whole  fortune  de- 
pended on  the  decilion.  He  accordingly  lolt  the  caufe. 
Mademoifelle  dc  Hautefort,  compalhonating  his  misfor- 
tunes, procured  fr  him  an  audience  of  the  queen.  The 
poet  requefted  to  have  the  title  oi  Valeluilinai  ian  to  her 
majefty.  The  queen  fmilcd,  and  Scarron  confidered 
the  fmile  as  the  commilli'  n  to  his  new  office.  He  there- 
fore alfumed  the  title  of  Scarron,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
untuorthy  I'aletudinar'ian  to  the  queen. 

Cardinal  Mazarine  gave  him  a  pcnfion  of  5C0  crowns  ; 
but  that  minifter  having  received  difdainfully  the  dedi- 
cation of  his  Typhon,  the  poet  immediately  wrote  a  Ma- 
zarinaJe,  and  the  penfion  was  wiiiiJrawn.     He  then  at- 
tached himfclf  to  the  prince  of  C<inde,  and    celebrated 
his  vidorics.     He  at  lengtli  formed  the  cxtr.iordinary 
refolutic.n  of  marrying,  and  was  accordingly,  in  1651, 
married  to  Mademoifelle  d'Aub'gnc  (afterwards  the  fa- 
mous Madam  de  Maintenon),  who  was  then  only    16 
years  of  age.     "  At  that  time  (fays  Voltaire)  it  was 
confidered  as  a  great  acquificion  lor  her  to  gain  for  a 
hiifbanda  man  who  was  disfigured  by  nature,  impotent, 
and  very  little  enriched  by  fortune."     When  Scarron 
was  quellioned  about  the  contrafl  cf  marriage,  he  faid 
he  acknowledged  to  the  bride  two  large  invincible  eyes, 
a  very  beautiful  ihape,  two  fine  hands,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  wit.     The   notary  demanded  what  dowry  he 
would   give  her?  Immediately  replied  Scarron,  "  The 
names  of  the  wives  of  kings  die  with  them,  but  the 
name  of  Scarron's    wife    (hall    live    for  ever."     She 
rcrtrained  by  her  modefty   his    indecent  bufFooreries, 
and  the  good  company  which  had  formerly  reforted  to 
his  houfe  were  not  lefs   frequent  in  their  vifits.     Scar- 
ron now  became  a  new  man.     He  became  more  decent 
in  his  manners  and  converfation  :  and  his  gaiety,  when 
tempered  with   moderation,  was  ftiil  more  agreeable. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  h.e  lived  with  fo  little  economy, 
that  his  income  was  foon  reduced  to  a  fmall  annuity 
and  his  marquifate  cf  Quinet.     By  the  marquifate  of 
Quinet,  he  meant  the  revenue  he  derived  frcm  his  pub- 
lications, which  were  printed  by  one  Quinet.     He  was 
accullomcd  to  talk  to  his  fuperiors  with  great  freedom 
in  his  jocular  ftyle.     In  the  dedication  to  his  ZJaw  ^j- 
phet  d'yirmtnie,  he  tlms  adilrelTes  the  king.    "  I  fhall  en- 
deavour to  perfuade  your  majefty,  that  you  would  do 
yourfelf  no  injury  were  you  to  do  me  a   fmall  favour  ; 
for  in  that  cafe  I  fhould  become  more  gay  :   if  1  (liould 
become  more  gay,  I  ihould  write  fprightly    comedies  : 
and  if  I  (hould  write  fprightly  comedies,  your  majelly 
would  be  amufcd,  and  thus  your  money  would  not  be 
loft.     All  this  appears  I'o  evident,  that   I  Ihould  cer- 
tainly be  convinced  of  it  if  I  weie  as  great  a  king  as  I 
am  now  a  poor  unfortunate  man." 

Though  Scarron  wrote  comedies,  he  had  neither  time 
ncr  paiience  to  ftudy  the  rules  and  models  of  dramatic 
poetry.  Ariftotle  and  Horace,  Plautus  and  Terence, 
would  have  frightened  him  ;  and  peihaps  he  did  not 
know  that  there  was  ever  fuch  a  perfon  as  Ariftopha- 
iies.  He  faw  an  open  path  before  him,  and  he  follow- 
ed it.  It  was  the  falhion  of  the  times  to  pillage  the 
Spanilh    writers.     Scarron  was  acquainted  with  that 


language,  and  he  found  it  eafier  to  ufe  the  materials    Scarron. 
which  weie  already   prepared,  than  to  rack  his  brain  in  '"'^  '^ 
inventing  a  fubjeft  ;  a   reftraint  to  which  a  genius  hke 
his  could  not  eafily  fubmit.     As  he  borrowed  liberally 
from  the  Spanifh  writers,  a  dramatic  piece  did  not  coft 
him  much  labour.     His  labour  confifted  not  in  making 
his  comic  charaflers   talk  humoroufly,  but  in  keeping 
up  ferious  charafters  ;  for  the  fcrious  was  a  foreign  lan- 
guage to  him.     The  great  fuccefs  of  his  Jodtlet  Mj'ilre 
was  a  vaft  allurement  to  him.  The  comedians  who  aifled 
it  eagerly    requefted    more    of  his  productions.     They 
were  written  without  much  toil,  and  they  procured  him 
large  fums.    They  ferved  to  amufe  him.     If  it  be  ne- 
celfary  to  give  more  reafons  for  Scarron's  leadinefs  to 
engage  in  thefe  works,  abundance  may  be  had.     He 
dedicated  his  books  to  his  fifter's  greyhound  bitch  ;  and 
when  (he  failed  him,  he  dedicated  them  to   a  certain 
Moufeigueur,  whom    he     praifed  higher,  but  did  not 
much  elleem.     When  the  office  of  hiftoiiographer  be- 
came   vacant,  he  foliclted  for  it  without  fuccefs.     At 
length    Fouquet  gave  him    a   penfion  of  l6co  livres. 
Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden    having  come  to  Paris,  was 
anxious  to  fee  Scarron.     «'  I  permit  you  (faid  ftie  to 
Scarron)  to  lall  in  love  with  me.  The  queen  of  France 
has  made  you  her  valetudinarian,  and  I  create  you  my 
Roland."     Scarron   did  not  long  ei.j"y  that  title  :  he 
was  feized  with  fo  violent  a  hiccough,  that  every  perfon 
thought  he  would    have  expired.     "If  1   recover  (he 
faid),  I  will  make  a  tine  fatire  on  the  hiccough."     His 
gaiety  did  not   forfake  him  to  the  laft.     AVitliin  a  few 
miuutes  of  his  death,  when  his  domeftics  were  fhedding 
tears  about  him,   "  My  gond   friends  (faid  he),  I  ihall 
never  make  you  weep  fo  much  for  me  as  I  h.ave  made 
you  laugh."     Juft  before   expiring,  he  faid,  "  I  could 
never  believe  before  that  it  is  fo  eafy  to  laugh  at  death." 
He  died  on  the  14th  of  Oflober  1660,  in  the  51ft  year 
ot  his  age. 

His  works  have  been  collefled  and  publifhed  by  Bru- 
zen  de  la  Martiniere,  in  10  vols  izmo,  1737.  There 
are,  i.  The  Eneid  traveliied,  in  8  books.  It  was  af- 
terwards continued  by  Moreau  de  Brafey.  2.  Typhon, 
or  the  Gigantomachia.  3.  Many  comedies ;  as,  Jode- 
let,  or  the  Mafter  Valet  ;  Jodelet  cuffed  ;  Don  Japhet 
d'Arnienie  ;  The  Ridiculous  Heir  ;  Every  Man  his 
own  Guardian  ;  The  Foolifh  Marquis  ;  The  Scl.olar 
of  Salamanca  ;  The  Falfe  Appearance;  The  Prince 
Corfiire,  a  tragi-comedy.  Betides  ihele,  he  wrote  other 
pieces  in  verfe.  4.  His  Comic  Romance  in  profe,  which 
is  the  only  one  of  his  wcrks  that  defcrves  attention.  Ic 
is  written  with  much  purity  and  gaiety,  and  has  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  tlic  improvement  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. Scarron  had  great  pleaiiirc  in  reading  his  works 
to  his  friends  as  he  composed  them  :  he  called  it  tryinfj 
his  works.  Segrais  and  another  of  his  friends  coming 
to  him  one  day,  "  Take  a  chair  (fays  Scarron  to  them) 
and  lit  down,  that  I  may  examine  my  Comic  Romance." 
When  he  oblerved  the  company  laugh,  "  Vtry  well 
(laid  he),  my  book  will  be  well  received  llnce  it  makes 
perfons  of  fuch  delicate  tafte  l.-xugh."  Nor  was  he  de- 
ceived. His  Romance  had  a  prodigious  run.  It  was 
the  only  one  cf  his  works  that  Boilcau  could  fubmit  to 
read.  5.  Spanilh  novels  trantlated  into  French.  6.  A 
volume  of  Letters.  7.  Poems;  conlitling  of  Songs, 
EpilUes,  Stanzas,  Odes,  and  Epigrams.  The  whole  col- 
leilion  aboiUjJs  with  fprightlincfs  aad  gaiety.     Scarron 
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Scene,      can  raife  a  l.iughin  tlie  molt  ferious  fubjeifls  ;  but  lils 
Sc:no;;r3-  failles  arc  r.ilher  thofe  of  abiuToon  thanihe  eiTiiirioiib  of 
r'"y-       ingenuity  and  t:illc.     He  is  C(int:nu:illy  filling  into  the 
'~'~"'*'  mean  and  the  obfcene.     If  wt  Ihould  make  any  excip- 
tioii  in  favour  of  fome  of  his  comedies,  ol  fome  paliagcs 
in  his  Encid  traveftied,  and  his  Comic  Romance,  we 
mull  acknowledge  tliat  all  the  reft  of  his  works  are  on- 
ly fit  to  be  read  by  footmen  and  buffoons.     It  has  been 
faid  that  he    w  is  the  moft  eminent  man  in  his  age  for 
burlefque.     This  might  make  him  an  agreeable  compa- 
nion to  thofe  who  chofe  to  laugh  away  their  time  ;  but 
as  he  has  left  nothing  that  can  inllruft  polkrity,  he  has 
but  Utile  title  to  pollhumous  fame. 

SCENE,  in  its  primary  fenfe,  denoted  a  theatre,  or 
the  place  where  dramatic  pieces  and  other  public  Ihows 
were  exhibited  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ancient 
poets  were  at  all  acquainted  with  the  modern  way  of 
changing  the  fcenes  in  the  different  parts  of  the  play, 
in  order  to  raife  the  idea  of  the  perfons  reprefented  by 
the  adors  being  in  ditferent  places. 

The  original  fcene  for  acting  of  plays  was  as  fimple 
as  the  reprefcnt-itions  themfelves  :  it  confifted  only  of 
a  plain  plot  of  ground  proper  for  tke  occafion,  which 
was  in  fome  degree  fliaded  by  the  neighbouring  trees, 
whofe  branches  were  made  to  meet  together,  and  their 
vacancies  fupplied  with  boards,  (licks,  and  the  like  ; 
and  to  complete  the  flielter,  thefe  were  fometimes  co- 
vered with  (kins,  and  fometimes  with  only  the  branches 
of  other  trees  newly  cut  down,  and  ("uU  of  leaves. 
Afterwards  more  arti(icial  fcenes,  or  fccnical  reprefenta- 
tions,  were  introduced,  and  paintings  ufed  inftead  of  the 
objefls  ihe.mfelves.  Scenes  were  then  of  three  forts ; 
tragic,  comic,  and  fatyric.  The  tragic  fcene  reprefent- 
ed (lately  magnificent  edifices,  with  decorations  of  pil- 
lais,  (latues,  and  ether  things  fuitable  to  the  palaces  of 
kings  :  the  comic  exhibited  private  houfes  with  balco- 
nies and  windows,  in  imitation  of  common  buildings  : 
and  the  fatyric  was  the  reprefentation  of  groves,  moun- 
tains, dens,  and  other  rural  appearances ;  and  thefe  de- 
corations either  turned  on  pivots,  or  did  along  groove.', 
as  thofe  in  our  theatres. 

To  keep  clofe  to  nature  and  probability,  the  fcene 
lliould  never  be  fhifted  from  place  to  place  in  the  courfe 
of  the  play  :  the  ancients  were  pretty  fevere  in  this  re- 
fpefl,  particularly  Terence,  in  fome  of  whofe  plays  the 
fcene  never  (hifts  at  all,  but  the  whole  is  tranfafted  at 
the  door  of  fome  old  man's  houfe,  whither  with  inimi- 
table art  he  occafionally  brings  the  aftors.  The  French 
are  pretty  ftrift  with  re(peft  to  thi»  rule;  but  the  Eng- 
lilh  pay  very  little  regard  to  it, 

Scene  is  alfo  a  part  or  divifion  of  a  dramatic  poem. 
Thus  plays  are  divided  into  aiffs,  and  afts  are  again 
fubdivided  into  fcenes  ;  in  which  (enfe  the  fcene  is  pro- 
perly the  perfons  prefent  at  or  concerned  in  the  adion 
on  the  ftage  at  fuch  a  time  ;  whenever,  therefore,  anew 
adlor  appears,  or  an  old  one  difappears,  the  adlion  is 
changed  into  other  hands  ;  and  therefore  a  new  (i:ene 
then  commences. 

It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  the  ftage,  that  the  fcenes  be 
well  connected  ;  that  is,  that  one  fucceed  another  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  that  the  ftage  be  never  quite  empty 
till  the  end  nf  the  aff.     See  Poetry. 

SCENOGRAPHY,  (from  the  Greek,  c-^x^,  f.er.c, 
and  ■yfii'^iidefcriptim),  in  pcrfpeflive,  a  reprcfe.itation  of 
a  body  on  a  perfpeiliTe  plane  ;  or  a  defcription  thereof 
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in  all  its  dimenfions  fuch  as  it  appears  to  the  eye.     See    S.cptic. 
Persi'ective.  \-»--v— «• 

.3CEP  riC,  ffitn-riKct,  from  o-xitrrtirAxi,  "I  confider, 
look  about,  or  deliberate,"  properly  fignifies  cnnfidera- 
tive  and  inqui/ilive,  or  one  who  is  always  weinhing  rea- 
fons  on  one  (ide,  and  the  other  without  ever  deciding'  be- 
twem  them.  It  is  cliiefly  applied  to  an  ancient  kSt  of 
philofophers  founded  by  Pyrrlio  (fee  Pyrrho),  who, 
according  to  Laertiijs,had  various  other  denominations. 
From  their  mader  they  were  called  Pyrrhonians  ;  from 
the  didinguiihing  tenets  or  charasfferiftic  of  their  phi- 
lofophy  they  derived  the  name  ^i  Apo.e  ic\,Uoxa.  az-^cut, 
"  to  doubt ;"  from  tlieir  fufpenfion  and  hehtation  they 
were  called  ephedid,  from  i-rfxm,  "  to  ftay  or  keep  back;" 
and  laftly,  they  were  called  zetiticl  or  fcekrs,  irom  their 
never  gettint;  beyond  the  fearch  of  trut'.5. 

That  the  fceplical  philofophy  is  abfurd,  can  admit  of 
no  difpute  in  the  prefent  age  ;  and  that  many  of  the  fol- 
lowers uf  Pyrrho  carried  it  to  the  moit  ridiculous  height, 
is  no  lefs  true.  But  we  cannot  believe  that  he  himfelf 
was  fo  extravagantly  fceptical  as  has  fometimes  been 
ail'erted,  when  we  refledl  on  the  particulars  of  his  life, 
which  are  ftill  preferved,  and  the  refpedlful  manner  in 
which  we  find  him  mentioned  by  his  contemporaries 
and  writers  of  the  firft  name  who  flouri(}ied  foon  after 
him.  The  truth,  as  far  as  at  this  diftance  of  time  it 
can  be  difcovered.feems  to  be,  that  he  learned  from  De- 
mocritus  to  deny  the  real  exiftence  of  all  qualities  in  bo- 
dies, except  tho("e  which  are  elfential  to  primary  atoms, 
and  that  he  referred  every  thing  elfe  to  the  perceptions 
of  the  mind  produced  by  external  obje<5ts,in  other  words, 
to  appearance  and  opinion.  All  knowledge  of  courfe 
appeared  to  him  to  depend  on  the  fallacious  report  of 
the  fenies,  and  confequently  to  be  uncertain  ;  and  in 
this  notion  he  was  conlirmed  by  the  general  Ipirit  of 
the  E'.eatic  fchool  in  which  he  was  educated.  He  was 
furtlier  confirmed  in  his  fccp;ici('m  by  the  fubtilties  of 
the  Dialeflic  fchools,  in  which  he  had  been  inlfrufled 
by  the  fon  of  Stilpo  ;  choofmg  to  overturn  the  cavils  of 
fophilfry  by  recurring  to  the  dodrine  of  imiverfal  un- 
certainty, and  thus  breaking  the  knot  which  he  could 
not  unloofe.  For  being  naturally  and  habitually  inclined 
to  confider  immoveable  tranquility  as  the  great  end  of  all 
philofophy,  he  was  eafily  led  to  defpife  the  dilfenfions  of 
the  dogmatifts,  and  to  infer  from  their  endlefs  difputes, 
the  uncertainty  of  the  queftions  on  which  they  debated  ; 
controverfy,  as  it  has  often  happened  to  others,  becoming 
alio  with  refpeftto  him  the  parent  of  ("cepticii'm. 

Pyrrho's  doiftrines,  however  new  and  extraordinary, 
were  not  totally  difregarded.  He  was  attended  by  fe- 
veral  fcholars,  and  fiicceeded  by  feveral  followers,  who 
preferved  the  memory  of  his  notions.  The  moft  emi- 
nent of  his  followers  wasTimon  (See  Timon),  in  whom 
the  public  fucceffion  of  profe(rors  in  the  Pyrrhonic  fchool 
terminated.  In  the  time  cf  Cicero  it  was  a'.moft  ex- 
tinfl,  having  fuffered  much  from  the  jealoufy  of  the  dog- 
matilf  s,  and  from  a  natural  averfion  in  the  human  mind 
to  acknowledge  total  ignorance,  or  to  be  left  in  abfo- 
tute  darknefs.  The  difciples  of  Timon,  however,  ftill 
continued  to  prnfefs  fceptichm,  and  their  notions  were 
embraced  privately  at  lealt  by  many  others.  The  fchool 
itfcir  was  afterwards  revived  by  Ptoljcmeus  a  Cyrenian, 
and  was  continued  by  ^nefidemus  a  contemporary  ofCi- 
ccro,  who  wrote  a  treatife  on  the  principles  of  the  Pyr- 
rhonic philofophy,  the  heads  of  vrhich  are  preferv  d  by 

Photius. 
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Scrptic     Photiiis.     From  tliis  time  it  was  continued  through   a  been  noticed   elfewhere  (fee  Miracle,  METArHYSics, 

^   ""^"^  feT\-%  of  preceptors  of  little   note  to  Sextus  Emplricus,  and  Philosophy,  n"  41.)  ;  and  fuch  of  our  readers  as 

who  alfo  gave  a  fummary  of  the  fceptical  doftrine.  have  any  relilh  for  fpeculnions  of  that  nature  can  be  no 

A  fyrtem  of  philofcphy  tlius  founded  on  doubt,  and  ftrangers  to  his  ElFays,  or  to  the   able  confutations  of 

clouded  with  uncertainty,  could  neither  teach  tenets  of  them  by  the  Dolors   Reid,   Campbell,  Gregory,  and 

any  importance,  nor  prefcribe  a  certain  rule  of  conduft  ;  Btaltic,  who  have  likewife  expofed  the  weakntfs  of  the 

and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  followers  of  fcepti-  fceptical  reafonings   of  Des   Cartes,  Malbranche,  and 

cifm  were  guided  entirely  by  chance.     As  tliey  could  other  philofnphcrs  of  great  fame  in  the  fame  fchor,l. 
form  no  certain  judgment  refpefting good  and  evil,  they        SCEPTICISM,  the   dovftrines  and  c.pinions  of  iha 

accidentally  lenrncd  the  folly  of  eagerly  purfuiog  any  fceptics.     See  the  preceding  article, 
apparent  good,  or  of  avoiding  any  apparent  evil  ;  and        SCEPTRE,  a  kind  of  royal  ftafF,  or  batoon,  bcrne 

their  minds  of  courfe  fettled  into  a  ftate  of  undifturbed  on  fulemn  occafions  by  kings,  as  a  badge  of  their  com- 

tranquillity,  the  grand  polhilatum  of  their  fyftem.  mand  and  authority.       Kicod  derives  the  word  from 

In  thefchools  cf  the  fceptics  v,e  find  ten  diftina  to-  the  Greek  7«»TTf»;,  «hich  he  fays  originally  fignified 


Scepticifci 

II 
S.lijff- 
liauf  n. 


pics  of  argument  urged  in  fupport  of  the  doif^rine  of 
uncertainty,  with  this  precaution,  however,  that  nothing 
could  be  pofitively  allerted  either  concerning  their  num- 
ber or  their  force.       Thtfe  arguments  chiefly  refpcft 


"  a  javelin,"  which  the  ancient  kings  ufually  bore  as 
a  badge  of  their  authority  ;  that  inflrumcnt  being 
in  very  great  veneration  among  the  heathens.  But 
yxBTTfsy  does   not  properly  fignify  a  javelin,  but  ajlaj' 


objc(f>s  of  fenf; :  they  place  all  knowledge  in  appearance  ;  to  reft  upon,  from  (txhttw,  innitir,  "  I  lean  upon."     Ac 

and,  as  the  fame  things  appear  very  different  to  ditfer-  cordingly,  in  the  fimplicity  of  the  earlier  ages   cf  the 

ent  people,  it  is  impnlTible  to  fiy  which  appearance  nicft  v/orld,  the  fceptres  of  kings  were  no  othet  than  long 

truly  expreflcs  their  real    nature.       They  likewife  fay,  walking-ftaves  :  and  Ovid,  in  fpeaking  of  Jupiter,   de- 

that  our  judgment  is  liable  to  uncertainty  from  the  cir-  fcribes  him  as  refting  on  his  fceptre  (Met.  i.  v.   178.) 

ciimftance  of  frequent  or  rare  occurrence,  and  that  man-  The  fcjp're  is  an  enfign  of  royalty  of  greater  antiquity 

kind  are  continually  led  into  diHerent  conceptions  con-  than   the  crown.       Ihe  Greek  tragic  and  other  poets 

cernintj  tlis  Ijme  thing  by  means  of  cuftom,  law,  fibu-  put  fceptres  in  the  hands  of  the  moft  ancient  kings  they 

Inus  titles,  and  eflablilhed  opinions.       On  all  thefe  ac-  ever  introduce.     Juflin  obferves,  that  the  fcep're,  in  its 

counts    they  think  every  human  judgment  is  liable  to  oiiglnil,  was  an  bnjia,  or  fpear.     He  adds,  that,  in  the 

tmcertainty  ;  and  concerning  any  thing  'hey  can  only  af-  molt  remote  antiquity,  men  adored  the  hajlx  or  fceptres 

fv-r",  tli.it  it  feemstobe,  not  tliat  it  is  what  it  feems.  as  immortal  gods  ;  and  that  it  was  upon  this  account, 

This  doubtful  reafoning,  if  reaioning  it  may  be  call-  that,  even  in  his  time,  they  Itill  furnilhed  the  gods  with 


ed,  the  fceptics  extended  to  all  tlie  fcicnces  in  which 
they  difcovered  nothing  tru^,  or  which  could  be  abl'o- 
lutely  aiiertcd.  In  all  nature,  in  phyfics,  morals,  and 
theology,  they  found  contiadi(flory  opinions,  and  inex- 


fceptrcs. — Neptune's  fceptre  is  his  trident.  Tarquin 
the  Elder  was  the  firft  who  alfumcd  the  fceptre  among 
the  Romans.  Le  Gendre  tells  us,  that,  in  the  firft  race 
of  the   French  kings,  the  fceptre  was  a  golden  rod,  al- 


plicablc  or  incomprehenfib'e  phenomena.  In  phyfics,  moll  always  of  the  fame  height  with  the  king  who  bote 
the  appearances  they  thougiit  might  be  deceitful ;  and  it,  and  crooked  at  one  end  like  a  crozier.  Frequently 
refpciting  the  nature  of  God  and  the  duties  of  morali-  iuftead  of  a  fceptre,  kings  are  feen  on  medals  with  a 
ty,  men  were,  in  their  opinion,  equally  ignorant  and  un-  palm  in  their  hand.  See  Regalia. 
certain.  To  ovejturn  the  fophillical  arguments  of  thefe  SCH-/EFFERA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  tetran- 
fcepiical  reafoners  would  be  no  ditiicult  matter,  if  their  diii  order,  b-.longlng  to  the  dioccia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
reafoning  were  worthy  of  confutation.  Indeed,  their  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  that  are 
great  principle  is  fufficiently,  though  Ihortly,  refuted  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quadripetalous;  the  corolla. 
by  Platii,  in  thefe  words.  "  When  you  fay  all  things  is  quadripetalous,  quinquepetalous,  and  often  want- 
are  incomprehenfible  (fays  he),  dn  you  comprehend  or  ins;;  the  fruit  is  a  bdocular  berry  with  one  feed.  Of 
conceive  tliat  they  are  thus  incomprehenfiijle,  or  do  you  this  there  are  two  fpecies,  b-  th  natives  of  Jam.iica  ;  and 
rot  ?  If  you  do,  then  fomething  iscompreheufible  ;  if  you  grow  in  the  lowlands  near  the  fea:  viz.  I.  The  C}m/>!eta. 
do  nor,  there  is  no  reafon  we  Ihould  helievc  you,  fince  2.  ] .nieripora . 
ycu  do  not  comprehend  your  own  affertion."  SCH  AFFHAUSEN,  a  large,  handfonie,  and  ftron" 

But  fcept'cifm  has   not  been  confined  entirely  to  the  town  of  Swiderland,  capita],  of  a  canton  of  the  fame 

ancients  and  to  the  fullowers  of  Pyrrho.       Numerous  name,  with  a  caftlc  in  the  form  of  a  citadel.     It  is  well 

fceptics  have  arifen  alfo  in  modern  times,  varying  in  their  built,  with   fine  large  ftreets,  and  aJorred  with  feveral 

principles,  manners,  and  character,  as  chance,  prejudice,  founda'.i  ns;   and   the   gveateft  part  of  the  houfes  are 

vanity,  weaknefs,  or  indolence,  prompted  them.       The  painted  on  the  outfide.     It  is  well  fTjfie.i,  and  the  ca- 

great  objecf,  however,  which  they  feem  to  have  in  view,  thcdral  is  the  largeft  church  in    Swiiferland  ;    befides 

is  to  overturn,  or  at  leaft  t.T  we.ikcn,  the  evidence  of  wh'ch,  the  minifler,  with  t!ie  monaftery  adjoining  tlrerc- 

analo',-y,  experience,  and  teilimony  ;  though  fome  of  to,  the  arfenal,  the  town  houfe,  tlie  creat  d.xk  (which 

them  have  even  attempted  to  fliow,  that  the  axioms  of  fhows  the  courfe  of  the  fun  and  moon  with  tlieiredipfes), 

geometry  arc  uncertain,  and  its  dcm^nllratijns  incon-  and  the  ftone  bridge  ovor  the  Rhine,  are  well  worth  the 

clufive.     Til's  lad  attempt  has   not  indeed  been  often  cbfcrvation  of  a  traveller.     That  river  is  of  great  confe- 

made  ;  but  the  chief  aim  of  Mr  Hume's    philofophical  quer.ce  to  the  inhabitants  with  regard  to  trade.      E. 

writrngs  is  to  introduce  doubts  into  every  branch  of  Long.  8   51.  N.  Lat.  47.  39. 

phyfics,  nutap'iyfus,  hi/lory,  ethict,    and   tko'ogy.        It    is  The    Cat  01    of   Sen  itni.trsr.s-,    in    Swi.Lrland,    is 

needlefs  to  give  a  fpecimen  of  his  reafonings  In  fupport  bounded  on  tlie  north  and  weft  hy  Suabi.t  ;  on  the  eaft 

of  modern  fcepticifm.    The  mod  important  of  them  have  by  the  cantcn  of  Zurich,  and   the  bilhoprick   of  Con- 

VoL.  XVI.  4  T                              ft^ince ; 
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S.luaule,  (lance  ;  ar.d  on  the  fouth  by  the  fame,  nnd  by  Thurgaw. 
Sihcilc     It  i^  22  miles  in  length,  and   10  in  breadth;  but  prn- 
^'"''~''"'*^  duces  all  the  nccellarics  of  life,  as  wine,  fifti,  wood,  flax, 
horfcs,  fheep,  wool,  black  cattle,  and  deer.     The  prin- 
cipal t.-iwn  is  of  the  fame  name. 

SCHEDULE,  a  fcroU  of  paper  or  parchment,  an- 
nexed to  a  will,  leafe,  or  other  deed  ;  containing  an 
inventory  of  goods,  or  feme  other  matter  omitted  in  the 
body  of  the  deed. — Tbe  word  is  a  diminutive  of  the 
Latin  fcheda,  or  Greek  ff>.i/i',  a  leaf  or  piece  of  paper. 

SCHEELE  (Charles-William),  was  born  on  the 
19th  of  December  1742,  at  Stralfund,  where  his  fa- 
ther keft  a  fliop.  When  he  was  very  young,  he  re- 
ceived the  ufual  inflrucflions  of  a  private  fchool ;  and 
was  afterwards  advanced  to  an  academy.  At  a  very 
early  age  he  (howed  a  Ilrong  defux  to  follow  the  pro- 
feffion  of  an  apotheca-y,  and  his  lather  fufferedhim  to 
gratify  his  inclinations.  With  Mr  Bauch,  an  apothe- 
c  iry  at  Gottenburgh,  he  palFed  his  appreniicefliip,  which 
vi-as  completed  in  fix  years.  He  remained,  however, 
ibme  time  longer  at  that  place,  and  it  was  there  that  he 
lb  excellently  laid  the  tirft  foundatiins  of  his  knowledge. 
Among  the  various  books  which  he  read,  that  treated 
cf  chemical  fubje<Ss,  Kunckd's  Laboratory  feems  to 
liave  been  his  favourite.  He  ufed  to  repeat  many  of 
the  experiments  contained  in  that  work  privately  in  the 
night,  when  the  reft  cf  the  family  had  retired  to  reft. 
A  fiiend  of  Scheele'shad  remai-ked  the  progrefs  which 
Jie  had  made  in  chemiftry,  and  had  alked  him  by  what 
inducenients  he  had  been  at  firft  led  to  ftudy  a  icience 
in  >*hich  he  had  gained  futh  knowledge  ?  Scheele  re- 
turned the  following  anfwer  :  "  The  firft  caufe,  my 
friend,  arofe  from  yourfelf.  Nearly  at  the  beginning 
cf  my  apprenticefliip  you  advifed  me  to  read  Neuman's 
Chemiftry  ;  from  the  perufal  of  which  I  became  eager 
to  make  experiments  myfelf;  and  I  remember  very 
veil  how  I  mixed  together,  in  a  conferve-glafs,  oil  of 
cloves  and  fuming  acid  of  nitre,  which  immediately 
took  fire.  I  fee  alfo  ftill  before  my  eyes  an  unlucky 
experiment  wliich  I  made  with  pyrophorus.  Circum- 
ftances  ol  tliis  kind  did  but  the  more  inflame  my  defire 
to  repeat  expeiiments."  After  Scheele's  departure 
from  Gottenburg,  in  the  year  1765,  he  obtained  a  place 
with  Kalllrom,  an  apothecary  at  Malmo.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  went  from  thence  to  Stockholm,  and 
managed  there  the  Ihop  of  Mr  Scharenberg.  In  1773, 
lie  clianged  this  appointment  ft-r  another  at  Upfal, 
under  Mr  Loock.  Here  he  was  fortunately  fitualed  ; 
as,  from  his  acquaintance  with  learned  men,  and  from 
Laving  free  accefs  to  the  Univerfity  Labiratory,  he  had 
ojiportunities  of  increafing  his  knowledge.  At  this 
■■])Lice  alfo  he  happily  commenced  the  friendflrip  which 
fubfifted  between  him  and  Bergman.  During  his 
refidence  at  this  place,  his  Royal  H-ghnefs  Prince 
Henry  of  Pruffia,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Sun- 
derland, vifited  Upfal,  and  cliofe  this  opportunity  to 
fee  the  j^cademical  Laboratory.  Scheele  was  accord- 
ingly   appointed  by  the    Univerfity  to    exhibit    fome 


chemical  experiments  to  them.  This  ofHce  he  under-  Sihcele. 
took,  and  fliewed  fome  of  the  moft  curious  procelfes  in 
chemiftry.  The  two  Princes  alked  him  many  queftions, 
and  exprelTed  their  approbation  of  the  anfwers  which  he 
returned  to  them.  The  Duke  a{ked  him  what  country- 
man he  was,  and  feemed  to  be  much  pleafed  when 
Scheele  informed  him  that  he  was  born  at  Stralfund. 
At  their  departure  they  told  the  profeflbr,  who  was 
prefent,  that  they  iliould  efteem  it  a  favour  if  he  would 
permit  the  young  man  to  have  free  accefs  to  the  La- 
boratory, as  often  as  he  chofe,  to  make  experiments. 

In  the  year  1777  Scheele  was  appointed  by  the  Me- 
dical College  to  be  apothecary  at  Koping.  It  was  at 
that  place  that  he  foon  fliowed  the  world  how  great  a 
man  he  was,  and  that  no  place  or  fituation  could  confine 
his  abilities.  When  he  was  at  Stockholm  he  ihewed  his 
acutenefs  as  a  chemift,  as  he  difcovered  there  the  new 
and  wonderful  acid  contained  in  the  fparry  fluor.  It 
has  been  confidently  alferted,  that  Scheele  was  the  fii  ft 
who  difcovered  the  nature  of  the  aerial  acid  ;  and  that 
whilft  he  was  at  Upfal  he  made  many  experiments  to 
prove  its  properties.  This  circumftance  might  probably 
have  furnifhed  Bergman  witlt  the  means  of  handling 
this  fubjeft  more  fully.  At  the  fame  place  he  began 
the  feries  of  excellent  experiments  on  that  remarkable 
mineral  fubftance,  manganefe  ;  from  which  inveftiga- 
tion  he  was  led  to  make  the  very  valuable  and  intereft- 
ing  difcovery  of  the  dephlogifticated  marine  acid.  At 
the  fame  time  he  firft  obferved  the  ponderous  earth. 

At  Koping  he  finilhed  his  diifertation  on  Air  and 
Fire ;  a  work  which  the  celebrated  Bergman  moft 
warmly  recommended  in  the  friendly  preface  which  he 
wrote  for  it.  The  theory  which  Scheele  endeavours  to 
prove  in  this  treatife  is,  that  fire  confifts  of  pure  air  and 
phlogifton.  According  to  more  recent  opinions  (if  in- 
flammable air  be  phlogifton),  water  is  compofed  of  thefe 
two  principles.  Of  thefe  opinions  we  may  fay,  in  the 
words  of  Cicero,  "  Op'miones  tarn  •varitc  funt,  tamque  inter 
fe  d'lJftdenUs,  ut  alterum  projedo  fieri  potcjl,  ut  earum  jiulLi, 
altcrum  certc  }wn  potrjl  ut  plus  una,  vera  Ji/-"  The 
author's  merit  in  this  work,  exclufive  ot  the  encomiums 
of  Bergman,  was  fufficient  to  obtain  the  approbation  of 
the  public  ;  as  the  ingenuity  difplayed  in  handling  fo 
delicate  a  fubjcifl,  and  the  many  new  and  valuable  ob- 
fervations  (a)  which  are  difperfed  through  the  treatife, 
juftly  emitled  the  author  to  that  fame  which  his  book 
procured  him.  It  was  fpread  abroad  through  every 
country,  became  foon  out  of  print,  was  reprinted,  and 
tranllated  into  many  languages.  The  Englilh  tranflation 
is  enriched  with  the  notes  of  that  accurate  and  tiuly 
philofiphic  genius  Richard  Kirwan,  Efq. 

Scheele  now  diligently  employed  bimfelf  in  contribu- 
ting to  theTianfaftions  of  the  Academy  at  Stockholm. 
He  firft  pointed  out  a  new  way  to  prepare  the  fait  of 
benzoin.  In  the  fame  year  he  difcovered  that  arfenic, 
fieed  in  a  particular  manner  from  phlogifton,  pai  takes 
of  all  the  propenies  of  an  acid,  and  has  its  peculiar  af- 
finities to  other  iubftances. 

Ln 


(a)  Scheele  mentions  in  this  work,  in  a  curfory  way,  the  decompofirion  of  common  fait  by  the  calx  of  lead. 
Mr  Turner,  a  gentleman  who  liappily  unites  the  Ikill  of  the  maniifaflurer  with  the  knowledge  of  the  philofophic 
chemiit,  has  alfo  all  the  meiit  of  this  difcovery,  as  he  obferved  the  fame  fait,  without  having  been  indebted  to 
Scheele's  hint  on  this  fubjeifl.  Mr  Turner  has  done  more;  he  has  converted  this  difcovery  to  fome  ufe  in  the 
ar's  )  he  produces  mineral  alkali  for  file,  arifing  from  this  decompofition  ;  and  from  the  lead  which  is  united  to 
the  marine  acid  he  forms  the  be.iutiful  pigment  called  (he  padnt  yeliow 
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Schffle.  In  a  Diflertation  on  Flint,  Clay,  and  Alum,  he 
'"^'"^"'""'"^  cleaily  overturned  Beaumc's  opinion  of  the  identity  of 
the  filiceous  and  argillaceous  earths.  He  publilhed  an 
Analyfis  of  the  Human  Calculus.  He  (hewed  alio  a 
mode  of  preparing  raercurius  dulcis  in  the  humid  way, 
and  improved  tlie  procefs  of  making  the  powder  of  Al- 
garoth.  He  analyfcd  the  mineral  fubftance  called 
molybilena,  or  flexible  black  lead.  H-  difcovered  a 
beautiful  green  pigment.  He  fliowed  us  how  to  de- 
compofe  the  air  cf  the  atmofphere.  He  difcovercd  that 
fome  neutral  falts  are  decompofed  by  lime  and  iron. 
He  dicompofed  plumbago,  or  the  common  black  lead. 
He  obferved,  with  peculiar  ingenuity,  an  acid  in  milk, 
which  decompofes  acetated  alkali ;  and  in  his  experi- 
ments on  the  fugar  of  milk,  he  difcovered  another  acid, 
different  in  fome  refpecls  from  the  abovementioned 
acid  and  the  common  acid  of  fugar.  He  accompliflied 
the  decc  mpofition  of  tungftei?,  the  component  parts 
of  which  were  belore  unknown,  and  found  in  it  a  pecu- 
liar acid  earth  united  to  lime.  He  publiflicd  an  ex- 
cellent diflertation  on  the  different  forts  of  ither.  He 
found  out  an  cafy  way  to  preferve  vinegar  for  many 
years.  His  inveltigation  of  the  colouring  matter  in 
Pruthan  blue,  the  means  he  employed  to  feparate  it, 
and  his  difcovery  that  alkali,  fal  ammoniac,  and  char- 
coal, mixsd  together,  will  produce  it,  are  ftrong  marks 
of  his  penetration  and  genius.  He  found  out  a  pecu- 
liar iwect  matter  in  expreffed  oils,  after  they  have  been 
boiled  with  litharge  and  water.  He  fliewed  hew  the 
acid  of  lemons  may  be  obtained  incryftals.  He  found 
the  white  powder  in  rhubarb,  which  Model  thought  to 
be  felenite,  and  which  amounts  to  one-feventh  of  the 
weight  ot  the  root,  to  be  c  ilcareous  earth,  united  to  the 
acid  of  forrel.  This  fuggefted  to  him  the  examination 
of  the  acid  of  forrel.  He  precipitated  acetated  lead 
with  it,  and  decompofed  the  precipitate  thus  obtained 
by  the  viti  iolic  acid,  and  by  tiiis  procefs  he  obtained 
the  common  acid  of  fugar  ;  and  by  ilowly  dropping  a 
folutlon  ot  fixed  alkali  into  a  folution  of  the  acid  of 
fugar,  he  regenerated  the  acid  of  forrel. — From  his 
examination  of  die  acids  contained  in  fruits  and  berries, 
he  found  not  one  fpecies  of  acid  alone,  viz.  the  acid  of 
lemon,  but  another  alfo,  which  he  denominated  the  ma- 
lacejus  acid,  from  its  being  found  in  the  greateft 
quantity  in  apples. 

By  tne  decompofition  of  Bergman's  new  metal  (fide- 
rite)  he  fhswed  the  truth  of  Meyer's  and  Klaproth's 
conjecture  concerning  it.  He  boiled  the  calx  of  fide- 
nte  with  alkali  of  tartar,  and  precipitated  nitrated  mer- 
cury by  the  middle  filt  which  he  obtained  by  this  ope- 
ration J  the  calx  of  mercury  which  was  precipitated 
was  found  to  be  united  to  the  acid  of  ph(  fphorus  ;  fo 
that  he  dcmouftrates  that  this  calx  was  phofphora-ed 
iron.  He  found  alfo,  that  the  native  I'ruffian  blue 
tontained  the  fame  acid.  He  difcovered  by  the  fame 
ir.eaus,  tliat  the  perlate  acid,  as  it  was  called,  was  not 
an  jiCAdful generis,  but  the  phofphoric  united  to  a  fmall 
quantity  ot  the  mineral  alkali.  He  fugtrefted  an  im- 
provement in  the  procei's  of  obtaining  niagnefia  fVom 
Epfom  I'alt ;  he  advifcs  the  adding  ot  an  equal  weight 
cf  common  fait  to  the  Epfom  fait,  fo  that  an  equal 
weight  of  Glauber's  fait  may  be  obtained:  but  this  will 
not  t'uccccd  unlets  in  die  cold  of  winter.  Thete  are 
the  valuable  difcoverics  of  this  great  philofopher,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Tranfaillons  of  die  Royal  So- 


ciety at  Stockholm.  Mod  ot  his  effays  hare  been  pub- 
liflied  in  French  by  Madams  Picardet,  and  Mor.f.  Mor- 
vcau  of  Dijon.  Dr  Beddoes  has  alfj  made  a  very  va-  ' 
luable  prefent  to  his  countrymen  of  an  Englith  tranfla- 
tiori  of  a  greater  part  of  Scheele's  differtations,  to 
which  he  had  added  fome  uleful  and  ingenious  notes. 
The  following  difcoveries  of  Scheele  arc  not,  wc  be- 
lieve,  publilhed  with  die  refl.  He  flicwed  what  diat 
fubllance  is,  which  has  been  generally  called  '  the  eardi 
of  the  fluor  fpar.'  It  is  not  produced  unleA  the  fluor 
acid  meet  with  filiceo  us  earth.  It  appears  iVom 
Scheele's  experiments  to  be  a  triple  fait,  confifting  of 
flint,  acid  of  fluor,  and  fixed  alkali.  Scheele  proved 
alfo,  that  the  fluor  acid  may  be  produced  without  any 
addition  of  the  vitriolic  or  any  mineral  acid;  the  fluor 
is  melted  with  fix«d  alkali,  and  the  fluorated  alkali  i? 
decompofed  by  acetated  lead.  If  the  precipitate  be 
mixed  with  charcoal  dud,  and  expofed  in  a  retort  to  a 
ftrong  heat,  the  lead  will  be  revived,  and  the  acid  of 
fluor,  which  was  united  to  it,  will  pafs  into  the  receiver 
polfelfed  of  all  its  ufual  properties.  This  feems  to  be 
an  ingenious  and  unanfwerable  proof  of  its  eziifence. 

He  obferved,  that  no  pyrophorus  can  be  made  un- 
lefs  an  alkali  be  prefent ;  and  the  reafon  why  it  can  be 
prepared  from  alum  and  coal  is,  diat  the  common  alum 
always  contains  a  litde  alkali,  which  is  added  in  order 
to  make  it  cryflallize;  for  if  this  be  feparaied  trom  it, 
no  pyrophorus  can  be  procured  from  it.  His  laft  dif- 
fertation  was  his  very  valuable  obfervations  on  the  acid 
ofthegallnut.  Eh  r  hart,  one  of  Schick's  mod  intimate 
friends,  afferts,  that  he  was  the  difcoverer  of  both  of  the 
acids  of  fugar  and  tartar.  We  are  alfo  indebted  to  him 
for  that  ni.illerpicce  of  chemical  decompofition,  the 
feparation  cf  the  acid  of  phcfphorus  from  bones.  This 
appears  from  a  letter  which  Scheele  wrote  to  Gahn, 
who  has  generally  had  the  reputation  of  this  great  dif- 
covery. This  acid,  which  is  fo  curious  in  the  eye  of 
the  chemift,  begins  to  diaw  the  attention  of  the  phyfi- 
cian.  It  was  firlf  ufed  in  medicine,  united  to  the  mineral 
alkali,  by  die  ingenious  Dr  Pearfon.  The  value  of  this 
addition  to  die  materia  medica  cannot  be  better  evin- 
ced than  Irom  the  increafe  of  the  demand  tor  it,  and  the 
quantity  of  it  which  is  now  prepared  and  fold  in  London. 

We  may  ftamp  the  chara>51:er  of  Scheele  as  a  philo- 
fopher from  his  many  and  important  difcoveries.  \Vhac 
concerns  him  as  a  man  we  are  informed  of  by  his  friends, 
who  affirm,  that  his  moral  character  was  irreproachable. 

On  the  19th  of  May  1786,  he  was  confined  to  his 
bed;  on  the  21ft  he  bequeathed  all  of  which  he  was 
pofTeffed  to  his  wife  (who  was  the  widow  of  his 
predcceffor  at  Koping,  and  whom  he  had  lately  mar- 
ried) ;  and  on  the  fame  day  he  departed  this  lite.  So 
the  world  loft,  in  lefs  dian  two  years,  Bergman  and 
Scheele,  of  whom  S^veden  may  julUy  boaft ;  two  phi- 
lofophers,  who  were  beloved  and  lamented  by  all  their 
contemporaries,  and  whole  memory  pofterity  will  never 
ceafe  moft  gratefully  to  revere. 

SCHEINER  (Chrillopher),  a  German  madiemaii- 
cian  allronomer,  and  Jetuit,  eminent  tor  be'ng  the  firft 
who  dil'covcrcd  ("pots  on  the  fun,  was  born  at  Schwaben 
in  the  territory  of  Middlehcim  \<\  1575.  He  firft  dif- 
covered t'pots  on  the  fun's  dilk  in  1611,  and  made  ob- 
fervations on  thcfe  phenomena  at  Rome,  until  at  length 
reducing  them  to  order,  he  publKlied  them  in  ore  vol. 
folio  in  1630.  He  wrote  alfo  fome  fmoller  things 
4  T  2  relating 
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S.hcU     rdaiing  to  mathematics  and  philofophy  ;  and  died  in 
_    il  1 690. 

S  iiiraj.  fcCHELD,  a  river  wliich  rifeson  the  confines  ofPi- 
cardy,  and  runs  norih  ead  by  Cinibray,  Valtnciennes, 
Toiirnay,  Oudcnirde,  Sic.  and  receiving  the  Lis  at 
Gher.t,  runs  call  by  Dendern;ond,  and  then  north  to 
Antwerp:  below  which  city  it  divide,  into  two  branches, 
one  called  /A-  lVeJl:r-S:l;c!ti,  which  feparates  Flan- 
ders from  Zealand,  and  discharges  itfelf  into  the  fea  near 
Flufhing  ;  and  the  other  called  the  OJler  Scheld,  which 
runs  by  Bergen-'p-zoom,  and  afterwards  between  the 
idandi  Beveland  and  Schowen,  and  a  httle  below  falls 
into  the  fea. 

SCHEMNITZ,  a  town  of  Upper  Hui^gary,  with 
tliree  caflks.  It  is  famous  for  mines  of  filver  and  other 
metals,  as  alfo  for  hot  baths.  Kear  it  is  a  rock  of 
a  fliining  blue  colour  mixed  with  green,  and  forne  fpots 
of  yellov.-.     E.  Long.  19.  o.  N.  Lat.  48.  40. 

SCHERARDIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
Tiogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetranUriaclafs  of  plants. 
The  cor"lla  is  monopetalous  and  funntl-lliaped  ;  there 
are  two  three-toothed  feeds. 

SCHETLAND.     See  Shetland. 

SCHEUCI-IZERIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the 
trigynia  order,  b -longing  to  the  he.fandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
tifih  order,  Tnpe'ato'ulie.  The  calyx  is  fexpaitite  ;  there 
is  no  corolla,  nor  are  there  anv  il)l;s ;  there  are  three 
inllattd  un'I  nicnolpermcus  capfules. 

SCHIECHS,  or  Schecii,  ;'.mong  the  Arabs,  is  a 
name  applied  to  iheir  noblej.  "  Among  the  Bedouins," 
Jays  Niebuhr,  "  it  belongs  to  every  noble,  whether  of 
the  highell  or  the  loweft  order.  Their  nobles  are  very 
numerou';,  and  conipoe  in  a  manner  the  whole  nation; 
the  plebeians  are  invariably  actuated  and  guided  by  tlie 
Ichiechs,  who  fuperintend  and  dircft  in  every  trmf- 
a£lii>n.  Tlie  fcliiechs,  and  their  fubjefts,  are  born  to 
the  life  of  Ihepherds  and  foldiers.  'l"he  greater  tribes 
rear  many  cameb,  which  they  either  fell  to  their  neigh- 
bours, or  employ  them  in  the  carriage  of  goods,  or  in 
military  expeditions.  The  petty  tribes  keep  flocks  of 
fliecp.  Among  thofe  tribes  which  apply  to  agriculture, 
the  fthiechs  live  always  in  tentf,  and  leave  the  culture 
of  their  grounds  to  their  fubjecis,  whofe  dwellings  ;;re 
wretclied  huf'?.  Schiechs  always  lide  on  horles  or  dro- 
medaries, infpeiSing  the  condud  of  their  fubjeds,  vifit- 
ing  their  friends,  or  hunting.  Traverfing  the  defert, 
■where  the  horizon  is  wide  as  on  the  ocean,  they  per- 
ceive travellers  at  a  diflance.  As  travellers  arc  feldom 
to  be  met  with  in  thofe  \vild  tracl"-,  they  eafily  diicover 
fuch  as  pafs  that  way,  and  are  tempted  to  pillage  them 
vhcn  r^ev  find  their  own  pai  ty  the  Ibongcft." 

SCHINUS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  decandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  tlie  45 d  oider, 
Dumnfit.  The  male  calyx  is  quinquefid ;  the  petals 
five.  The  female  flower  is  the  fame  as  in  the  male  ; 
the  berry  tricoccous. 

SCHIRAS,  or  ScHiRAUz,  a  large  and  famous  town 
of  Perlia,  c  ipital  of  Farfiflan,  is  three  miles  in  length 
from  eaft  to  well,  but  not  fo  much  in  breadth.  It  is  feated 
at  the  north-well  end  of  afpacioui  plain  furrounded  with 
very  high  hills,  under  one  of  which  the  tow-n  ftanJs. 
The  houfes  are  built  of  biicks  diied  in  the  fun  ;  the 
roofs  arc  flat  and  terraced.     There  are  ij  handfonie 
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mofques,  tiled  with  (lones  of  a  bluifli  green  colour,  and 
lined  within  with  black  polilhed  marble.  There  are 
many  large  and  beautilul  gardens,  furrounded  with  walls 
fourteen  feet  high,  and  tour  thick.  'I'hey  contain 
various  kinds  of  very  rine  trees,  with  fruits  almoll  of 
every  kind,  beildes  vari  us  beautitul  ilowers.  The 
wines  of  Schiras  are  not  only  the  bell  in  Perlia,  but,  as 
fome  think,  in  the  whole  woild.  The  women  are  much 
addi(5led  to  gallantry,  and  Schiras  is  called  an  earthly 
paradije  by  lome.  1  he  ruins  ol  the  tamous  Peilepo- 
lis  are  30  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  this  place.  E.  Long. 
^6.  o.  N.  Lat.  29.  36. 

SCHISM,  (from  the  Greek,  ^x"'^*>  <^'^7">  fjf'"'^)^ 
in  its  general  acceptation  lignifies  divijkn  or  Jeparatian  ; 
but  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  feparatious  happening 
from  diverlity  of  opinions  among  people  of  the  lame  re- 
ligion and  faith. 

Thus  we  fay  iht  fch':fin  of  ten  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  iht fJ-^/m  of  the  Perlians  from  the  Turks  and 
other  Mahometans,  Sec. 

Among  ecclellaltical  authors,  the  great  fchifm  of  the 
WeR  is  that  which  happened  in  the  times  ot  Clement 
VII.  and  Urban  VI.  whicli  divided  the  cliurch  for  40 
or  50  years,  and  was  at  length  ended  by  the  eleftion  of 
Martin  V.  at  the  ciuncil  c  i  Cvnltauce. 

The  Romanills  number  34  Ichilms  in  their  church. 
— They  bellow  the  name  Eng.ijh fch'iftn  on  the  relorma- 
tion  ot  religion  in  that  kingdom.  I'hofe  ot  the  church 
of  England  apj.'ly  the  tirm  fchifm  to  the  ieparatioii 
of  the  nonconfjrmifts,  viz  the  prclb)  terians,  indepen- 
dents, and  aiiabaptilts,  for  a  further  leforniaiion. 

SCHISTUS,  in  mineralogy,  a  name  given  to  feveral 
different  kinds  of  Hones,  but  more  elpecially  to  fome  of 
the  argi'.laceou.?  k'nd  ;  as, 

1.  The  bUiilh  pui])le  fchiftus,  fchiftus  tegularis,  or 
common  roof-flate.  This  is  fofofi  that  it  maybe  flightly 
fcraped  with  the  nail,  and  is  of  a  very  brittle  lameliated 
texture,  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  2,876.  It  is  fiiiible 
]>er  /J  in  a  flrong  heat,  and  runs  into  a  black  fcoria. 
By  a  chemical  analyfis  it  is  found  to  confift  of  26 
parts  of  argillaceous  e;;rth,  46  of  filiceous  earth,  8 
ot  magnefn,  4  of  calcareous  earth,  and  14  of  iron. 
Tlic  dark-blue  flate,  or  fchillus  fcnptorius,  contains, 
more  magnefia  and  lefs  iron  tlian  the  comniow  purple 
fchillus,  and  effeivefces  more  brilkly  with  acids.  Its 
fpecific  gravity  is  2,701. 

2.  The  pyritaceous  fchiftus  is  of  a  grey  colour,  brown,, 
blue,  or  black  ;  and  capable  of  more  or  lefs  decompoh-. 
tion  by  expofure  to  the  air,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  pyritous  matter  it  contains  and  the  ftate  of  the  iron 
in  it.  When  this  lall  is  in  a  fetni  phlogillicalcd  ft.ite 
it  is  eafily  decompnled  ;  but  very  flowly,  or  not  at  all, 
it  the  calx  is  much  dephlogiflicated.  Tiie  aluminous 
fchillus  belongs  to  this  fpecies. 

3.  The  bituminous  fchiflus  is  generally  black,  and  of 
a  lameliated  texture,  of  vaiious  degrees  of  hardneA,  rot 
giving  fire  with  fteel,  but  emitting  a  (Irong  fmell  when 
heated,  and  fometimes  without  being  heateu.  M.  Magel- 
l.in  mentions  a  fpecimen  which  burns  l.ke  coal,  with  a 
fliong  fmell  of  mineral  bitumen,  but  of  a  yellowilh 
brown,  or  rather  d.ii  k  a(h  colour,  found  in  Yorkfliire. — 
This  kind  of  fchiftus  does  not  fliow  any  white  mark 
when  i'cra'.ched  like  the  other  fchitius. 

SCHMEDELIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  cdandria  clafs  of  plan's. 

The 


Schoni'ic'-  • 
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3choeno-    The  calyx  is  dip!))  llous;  the  corolla  tetiapetalous  ;  the   army;  but  the  Enplifli  at  that  time  bein]^  difi;u(led  S.-lom'.,  r 
bates        gerniiii.i  peJicellated,  and  lunger  than  the  llowtr.  with  the  Ircmh  nation,  Sci-ombcig  was  lulpcA^jd  of  ""*^^   "^' 

SCHOiLNOBATES  (from  the  Greek,  tx'-iilh't  "  coming  over  with  a  delign  tj  corrupt  the  army,  and 
rop.- ;  and  ^am,  I  wall:),  a  name  which  the  Greekb  gave  bring  it  under  I'rcncli  difcipline.  He  therefore  found 
to  ihi.-ir  rope-dincers  :  by  the  Romans  called yinj.-fiW/.  it  necellary  to  return  to  Funce,  which  he  foon  left, 
See  Rof  E-DANCLR  anJ  Funambulus.  and  wer.t   to  the  Nct'ierhiids.     I:i  the  month  of  June 

The/ttcWa/i'j  were  flaves  whi)l'e  mailers  made  mc-  1676,  he  forced  the  prince  of  Orange  to  raife  the  liege 
ney  of  them,  by  entertaining  the  people  with  tlieir  feats  of  Maellricht  ;  and  it  is  laid  he  was  th-.n  raifed  to  the 
of  UiEtivitv.  Mircurialis  tie  arte  gymiuijlka,  lib.  111.  rank  of  marelchal  <f  France.  Mut  the  Frencli  Di3h- 
gives  us  live  figures  of  fclxmobaUs  engraven  after  an-  «.-/rf  ///,  eriqve,  whcfe  information  on  a  point  of  this 
cicnt  Hones.  nature  ou'.;ht  to  be  autlientic,  fays,  that  he  was  inverted 

SCHOENUS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mono-  with  ihi:,  honour  l!ie  f..iiic  year  inwhi.h  he  t  .'ok  the 
gynia  order,  beloniMng  to  t:ie  tiianJria  clals  of  plants;  fortrcfb  of  Ceilcgarde  Irom  the  Spaniards  while  feiving 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  unier  the  3  i  order,    in  Portugal. 

Ciihiii.irix.     Tlie  glumes  arc  palcacecu'i.uiiivalvid,  and         Ui>oii  the  revoc 'tion  of  the   edicl  of  Nantcs,^  when 

tliickfet;  there  is   no   corolla,  and  only    one  roiindilh    the    perftcutioii    commenced   aj;ain(l  the   I'rotellant-, 

fvcd  between  the  glun,es.  Schomberg,  who  was  cf  that  perfuafion,  requelled  leave 

SCHOLASTIC,     Ibmething     belonging     to    the    to  rcti;e  into  his  own  country.     Tliis  rcquelt  was  rcfu- 

filiocls.     S-'cScHuoi..  fed  ;  but  he  \v,-is  permitted  to  lake  refuge  in  Portugal, 

Scholastic  D'.v'mity,  is  that  part  or  fpecies  of  diviniy    where  he  had  reaf-n  to  expe^   he  would   b;  kindly  re- 

^hich  clears  a.:d  dilculies  q  iriki  )ns  bv  r.afon  and  argu-    ceived  on  acc.^unt  o!  pad  f;rvices.     But  the  religious 

mcnti  ;  in  which  feme  it  (tin  is,  in  funj  m;a!uie,  Oi)p.i.    zeal  ot  iho  P.iruigii -f.-,  th  ujh  it  did  not  prevent  ihem 

fed  to />3/'/.';  ;,•;,. 'ro';;./)',  which  is  fjiiud^d  m  the  auh'irity    from    accepting  alHllance    from    a  heretic  when  their 

r.f  fathers,   councils,  &e.     The   ichoo'i-divinity  is  now    kr.ig.lom  wa-  threatened  with  fabverfion,  c  'uld  not  per- 

fallen  into  contempt  ;  and  i^  Icarce  regarded  anyw.,ere    mit  them  to  give  him  fhelter  when  he  came  f;5r  ptotec- 

but  in   lome  of  the  ur.iverfites,    where  they  are  Hill  by    tion.     The  inquiiltion  interfeied,  and  obliged  the  king 

tiic.r  clnrt'-rs  obliged  to  teach  it.  to  fend  him  away.     H."  then  went  to  Holland  by  the 

SCt-iOLIASr,  or  Commentator,    a  grammarian    w.-.y  of  England.    Having  accepted  an  invitation  from 

who  wuio/doiia,  that  is,  notes,  glolies,  &c.  upon  an-    the  eleai.r  of  lirandenburg,  he   was  invelled  with  the 

cient  uuth'.Ts  who  have  written  inthc  lear..cd  languages,    government  if  Ducal  PruHla,  and  appointed  comman- 

Ss'.- I  .e  next  a- tide.  der  in  chief  of  the   elector's  ibices.     When  the  prince 

SCHOLIUM,  a  note,  .annotation,  rr  remark,  occa-    of  Orange  failed  to   England  to  take   polTcirion   of  the 

fioua  ly  niaJe  on  fome  palfage,  propolition,  or  the  like,    crown  winch  his  father-in  law  J.imos  II.  had  abdicated. 

This  term  is  much  ulld  in  geonittry  and  other  pans  of   Schomberg  obtained    permilV.on    from    the    eledor  of 

ma'hcmatcs,  where,  after  demonftrating  a  propofiti on,    BranJenbuig  to  accompany  him.     He  is  iuppofed    to 

it  is  cuftomary  to  pi.iuc  out  how  it  might  be  dnn.-  fome    have  been  the  author  o;  an  ingenious  ftrat  igem  which 

other  way,  or  to  give  fome  advice  or  precaution  in  or-   the  prince  employed  after  his  aniv.il  in  London  to  dil- 

der  to  prevent  miftakes,  or  add  fome  particular  ufe  or    cover  the  fentimcnts  of  the  people  refpeifling  the  revo- 

application  i.hercof.  lution.    The  llratagein  was,  to  Ij-^rcad  an  alarm  over  the 

SCHOMBERG  (Frederic-Armand  duke  of),  a  di-   country  that  the  Iriih  were  approaching  with  fire  and 

flin:.;uiiiied  olticer,  fprung  from  an  iliuftrious  family  in    fword.     Wntn  the  prince  was  ella')l  llird  on  the  throne 

Germany,  and  the  ion  ot  count  Schomberg  by  an  Eng-   of  England,  Schoinb-.-rg  was  appointed  commander  in 

lilii  lady,  daughter  of  loid  Dudley,  was  b(  rn  in  i6c8.  chief  cf  the   iorces  and  mafler  of  the  ordnance.     In 

He  was  iniiiited  into  the  milr.aiy  lif--  under  Frederick-    April  1689  lie  was  m  ide  kni.dit  of  the  gaiter,  and  na- 

Henry  prince  of  Oiansc,  and  afterwards  f^rved  und;r   turalizeJ  by  .-.A  of  P.:rliament ;  a^d  in  May  following 

hi;  Ion  Wiliiim  II.  of  Or..iige,  who  hisjhly  clkemed    was  created  a  baron,  eirl,  marquis,   and   duke  of  the 

l.im.     He  then  ropaiied  to  the  court  of  France,  where    kingdom  of  En-1  md,   by  the  name  and  title  of  baro.i 

hi>  reputation  was  fo  well  known,  that  he  obtained  the    Teys*    carl    of    Bretiord,  marquis    of  Harwich,   and 

government  of   Gravelines,    of  Fumes  and   the  lur-  duke  of  Schomberg.     The  Houfe'of  C-  mmons  voted 

founding  countries.     He  was  reckoned    in'erior  to  no   to   h'm  L.  ico,ooo  as  a  reward  for  his  fervices.     Of 

general  "in  that  kingdom  except  marei'chal  Turenne  and   this  he  only  received  afm  ill  part  ;  but  after  his  death  a 

the  prince  of  Conde  ;  men  of  fuch    exalted  eminence   penfion  oi  L.  50CO  a  year  was  bellowed  upon  his  Ton. 

that  it  v.-as  no  dlfgrace  to  acknowledge  their  fuperiori-        In  Augull  1689  he  was  fent  to  Ireland  to  reduce  that 

ty.     The  French  "court  thitikint;  it  liecelTary  to  dimifh   kingdom  to  obedience.       When  he  .irrived,  he  found 

the  power  of  Spain,  fen:  Sihomberg  to  the  afiillanceof  himfeh  at  the  head  of  an  army  coniiiling  only  of  12,000 

the  P.rtuguefe,  who  were  engatjed  in  a  war  wi.h   that    foot  and  2coo  hoife,  while  ki.ig  James  commanded  an 

country   refpefling  the   fucci-lTi  m    to    their  thrne. —    armv  thiee  times  more  numerous.    Schomberg  thought 

Schombtrg's  milirary  talents  gave  a  turn  to  the  war  in   it  dangerous  to  eiig.ige  with  fo  luperior  a  force,  and  be- 

favour  of  his  allies.     The  court  of   Spain  was  obliged    ingdilapp  'inted  in  his  pmmifed  fupplies  from  England, 

to  folicit  for  peace  in  1668,  and     t  acknowledge  \he  judged  it  prudetit  to  remain  on  the  detenfive.    He  th  r.-- 

houfe  of  Bragan/.a  as  the  juft         .,    to    the   throne  of  f>rc  polled  hinifelf  at  Dandalk,  about  five  or  fix  miles 

Portugal.     For  his  great  fervices  he  was  created  count  dillance  fiom  Jimcs,  who  was  encamped  at  Ardee.   For 

Mcntola  in  Portugal";  and  a  penlion  of  jooo  1.  was  be-   fix  wee'<s  he  lemained  in  thi~  psfition,  without  artempt- 

ftowed  upon  him,  with  the  revtrfion  to  his  heirs.  ing  to  give  battle,  whb  frosn  the  weinel\  '  f  the  feifon 

In  167?  he  came  ever  to  Entrlind  to  command  the  he  loft  nearly  the  half  of  his  army,     Schomberg  was 

^  ^  much. 
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S  litio'.  much  Wamed  for  not  coming  to  afllon  ;  but  fome  ex- 
'"^^'''^^^  celknt  jud;^eb  admired  his  cnniHuit  as  a  dilplay  ot  great 
ruiiitHry  talents.  Had  he  rillctd  an  engagement,  and 
been  defeated,  Ireland  would  have  been  lolh  At  the 
famous  battle  of  the  Boyne,  fought  <m  the  ill  July 
1690,  which  decided  the  fate  of  Jame:,  Schomberg 
palled  the  river  at  the  head  of  hu  cavalr)-,  defeated  eight 
f<|uadrons  of  the  enemy,  and  broke  the  Irifli  infantry. 
When  the  French  Protertants  loft  their  commander, 
Schomberg  went  to  rally  and  lead  them  on  to  charge. 
While  thus  engaged,  a  party  of  king  James's  guards, 
which  had  been  feparated  from  the  relt,  palfed  Schom- 
berg, in  attempting  to  rejoin  their  own  army.  They 
attacked  him  with  great  fury,  and  gave  him  two  wounds 
in  the  head.  As  the  wounds  were  not  dangerous,  he 
might  foonhave  recovered  from  them  ;  but  the  French 
Proteftants,  perhaps  thinking  their  genera!  was  killed, 
immediately  fired  upon  the  guards,  and  Ihot  him 
dead  on  the  fpot.  He  was  buried  in  St  Patrick's 
cathedral. 

Bifhop  Burnet  fays,  Schomberg  was  "  a  calm  man, 
of  great  application  and  conduit,  and  thought  mucli 
better  than  he  fpoke  ;  of  true  judgment,  of  exaifl  pro- 
bity, and  of  an  humble  and  obliging  temper." 

SCHOOL,  a  public  place,  wherein  the  languages, 
the  arts,  or  fciences,  are  taught.  Thus  we  fay, 
a  grammar  Jchool,  a  writing  /c^oo/,  a  fchool  of  natural 
philofophy,  &c. — The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin 
fchola,  which,  according  to  Du  Cange,  fignifies  difci- 
pime  and  correfiion;  he  adds,  that  it  was  anciently  ul'ed, 
in  general,  for  all  pl.nces  where  feveral  perfons  met 
together,  either  to  ftudy,  to  ccnverfe,  or  do  any  other 
matter.  Accordingly,  there  w^refihola:  palatini!-,  being 
the  feveral  pofts  wherein  the  enperor's  guards  were 
placed  ;  fchola  fcutari'irum,  fchda  genuVmm,  &c.  At 
length  the  term  palfed  alfo  to  civil  magiftrates  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly in  the  code  we  meet  \\\\.hfchohi  chartiilario- 
rum,  fchola  a^entium,  &c. ;  and  even  to  ecclefialtics,  as 
fchola  canlorum,  fchola facerdotum,  &c. 

The  Hebrews  were  always  very  diligent  to  teach  and 
ftudy  the  lavi's  that  they  had  received  from  Moles.  The 
father  of  the  family  ftudied  and  taught  them  in  his  own 
family.  The  Rabbin  taught  them  in  the  temple,  in  the 
fynagogues,  and  in  the  academies.  They  pretend,  that 
even  bef  re  the  deluge  there  were  fchools  for  knov;ledge 
and  piety,  of  which  the  patriarchs  had  the  direftion. — 
They  place  Adam  at  their  head,  then  Enoch,  and 
lallly  Noah.  MelchKedec,  as  thay  fay,  kept  a  fchool 
in  the  city  of  Kajrath-fepher,  othcrwile  Flebron,  in  Pa- 
leftine.  Abr.iham,  who  had  been  inllrufled  by  Heber, 
tauglit  in  ChaMea  and  in  Egypt.  From  him  the 
Egyptians  learned  aftronorny  and  arithmetic.  Jacob 
fucce;ded  Abraham  is  the  office  of  teaching.  The 
fcripture  fays  he  was  "  a  plain  man  dwelling  in  tents ;" 
which,  according  to  the  Chaldce  paraphrafl,  is,  "  that 
he  was  a  perfeft  man,  and  a  minifter  of  the  houfe  of 
doftrine," 

All  this  indeed,  mull  be  very  precarious  and  un- 
certain. It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  Mofes,  Aa- 
ron, and  the  elders  of  Ifrael,  in(lru(Sed  the  people  in 
the  wildernefs,  and  that  many  good  Il'raelites  were  very 
induuriousto  inflrufl  their  familit-s  in  the  fear  of  God. 
Bi't  all  this  docs  not  prove  to  us  that  there  were  any 
fuch  fi'ionls  as  we  are  now  inquiring  aftei.  Under  Jo- 
flma  we  fee  a  kind  of  academy  of  the  prophets,  where 


the  children  of  the  prophets,  that  is,  their  difciples, 
lived  in  the  exercife  of  a  retired  and  auftere  life,  in 
ftudy,  in  the  meditation  and  reading  of  the  law  of  God. 
There  were  fchools  of  the  prophets  at  Naioth  in  Ra- 
mah  ;  1  Sam.  xix.  12.  20,  &c.  Sec  the  article  Pro- 
phet. 

Thefe  fchools,  or  focieties  of  the  prophets,  were  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  fynagogues.  See  the  article  Syna- 
gogue. 

Char'ily-ScHooLi  are  thofe  fchools  which  are  fet  apart 
by  public  contributions  or  private  donations  for  the  in- 
ftruftion  of  poor  children,  who  could  not  otherwife 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  education.  In  lew  countries  are 
thefe  more  numerous  than  in  Great  Britain,  where  cha- 
rity and  benevolence  are  charafleriftic  of  the  nation  at 
large.  They  following  is  a  fummary  view  of  the  num- 
ber of  charity  fchools  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ac- 
cording to  the  beft  information  at  prefent,  1795. 

Schools.  I     Boys.     I      Girls. 


School. 


At  London 

In  other  parts  of  South  Bri- 
tain, 

In  North  Britain,  by  the  ac- 
count publifhed  in  1786, 

In  Ireland,  for  teaching  to 
read  and  write  only. 

In  ditto,  eredted  purfuant  to 
his  majefty's  charter,  and 
encouraged  by  his  bounty 
of  L.  1 00c  per  annum,  for 
inftruifling,  emplo\ing,and 
wholly  maintaining  the 
children,  exclufive  of  the 
Dublin  workhoufe  fchool, 

Total  of  fchools,  &c. 


182 

4442 

1329 

19506 

■35 

5187 

168 

2406 

42 

1935 

1856 

33476 

2870 

2618 

600 
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Sunday-ScHooLS  are  another  fpecies  of  charicy-fchools 
lately  inllituted,  and  now  pretty  common  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  inftitution  is  evidently  of  die  firft  importance  ; 
and  if  properly  encouraged  mull  have  a  very  favourable 
effedl  on  the  morals  of  the  people,  as  it  tends  not  only 
to  preferve  the  children  of  the  poor  from  fpending 
Sunday  in  idlenefs,  and  of  confequence  in  diffipation  and 
vice,  but  enables  them  to  lay  in  for  the  conduff  and 
comfort  of  their  future  life  a  ftock  of  ufeful  knowledge 
and  virtuous  principles,  which,  if  neglefled  in  early 
life,  will  feldom  be  fought  for  or  obtained  amidft  the 
hurry  of  bufinefs  and  the  cares  and  temptations  ol  the 
world. 

The  excellent  founder  of  Sunday-fchools  was  Mr. 
Raikes,  a  gentleman  of  Gloucefterftiire,  who,  together 
with  Mr  Stock,  a  clergyman  in  the  fame  county,  and 
who,  we  believe,  was  equally  inHrumental  in  the  bufi- 
nefs with  Mr  Raikes,  flievved  the  example,  and  convin- 
ced many  of  the  utility  of  the  plan.  From  Gloucef- 
terlhlre  the  inftitution  was  quickly  adopted  in  every 
county  and  almoll  every  town  and  parilh  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  we  have  only  further  to  remark  on  a  plan 
fo  generally  known,  lb  much  approved,  and  io  evident- 
ly proper,  that  we  hope  men  of  eminence  and  weight 
will  always  be  found  'ufficiently  numerous  and  willing 
to  bellow  their  time  and  countenance  in  promoting  it  to 
the  utmoft  of  their  pov.er. 

SCHOONER, 
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Schooner,  SCHOONER,  in  fea-language,  a  fmall  vefTel  with  but  we  fliall  talc  notice  of  thofe  mc (I  remarkable,  par- 
Schorl.  j^^,Q  marts,  whoie  main-fail  and  fore-fail  are  fufpcnded  ticularly  new  difcoverics.  The  ruby-coloured  fchorl 
from  gaffs,  reaching  from  the  maft  towards  the  ftetn,  mentioned  above  was  found  by  Mr  Herman  at  Sara- 
and  ft  retched  out  below  by  booms,  whole  foremoft  ends  poulfky,  a  village  in  tl'.e  government  of  Perm,  ten 
are  hooked  to  an  iron,  which  clafps  the  malt  fo  as  to  verfts  from  Mourfinlky  Slabode,  in  Siberia.  The  Sibe- 
turn  therein  as  upon  an  axis,  when  the  after-ends  are  rian  infpcftor,  Mr  Laxman,  has  lately  difcovered  in 
Iwung  from  one  fide  of  the  velfel  to  the  other.  the  mountain  Alpeftria,  on  the  river  Sleudenka  near  the 

SCHORL,  a  precious  flone  of  the  fecond  order,  of  lake  Baikal,  the  following  new  fchorls,  Firft,  a  green 
which  the  varieties  are,  Sikrian,  ruby  coloured,  red-  tram  parent  fchoil,  of  fo  brittle  a  nature  as  not  to  bear 
dilh,  green,  brown,  blue,  and  black  ;  mother  of  erne-  carriage  without  breaking  into  fm.iU  pieces  truncated. 
mill,  dark  green  ;  liipis  cruifcr,  or  the  crofs  Jlone ;  fear  Pallas  is  poluive  in  declaring  this  dark  green  Icliorl  a 
Ichorl ;  horn  blend,  black,  green,  or  blue  ;  Ciamte,  hyacinth.  This  laft  has  ol'ten  fome  of  the  Imall  yel- 
blue  fchorl;  Thumjiin  ;  Laxman'f  quadrangu'ar  fihoil.  lowilh  white  garnets  (licking  in  it,  defcribed  in  t'.ie  arti- 
Tranfparent  fchorl  is  chryftaliized  in  polygonal  prifms,  cle  Garni  t,  where  an  account  will  be  found  of  the 
generally  wth  four,  fix,  or  nine  fides  ;  f<jmc  of  them  fpecies  of  matrix  that  contains  them  all.  Schorls  are 
are  fo  fi.ie  as  to  pafs  for  gems  of  the  fii  ft  order,  efpe-  likewife  found  in  the  mountains  and  mines  of  Nilelga, 
cially  fur  the  emerald.  In  the  lemitranfparent  fchorls  Krainavolok,  and  Sondala,  as  likewife  between  the 
there  are  likewife  ibme  of  great  biauty,  as  the  ruby  co-  Onega  Lake  and  White  Sea.  Black  fchorl  is  likewife 
loured,  lately  difcovered  in  Siberia  by  counfellor  Her-  fnund  near  the  WHj'.e  Sea,  and  in  the  iMtai,  Ural,  and 
man,  in  a  bed  of  reddifh  ai  giUa,  mixed  with  fragments    Daurian  mountains. 

of  felt  fpath,  quartz,  and  mica,  on  a  low  granite  None  of  the  tranfparent  fchorls  have  been  found  in 
mountain.  The  bed  of  argiUa  is  evidently  produced  by  Scotland  as  far  as  we  have  heard  ;  but  many  varieties  of 
the  decompoi'ition  of  granite  ;  which  operation  Herman  the  opake  kinds  have  been  found  in  various  places,  par- 
fuppofes  mull  havefet  at  liberty  the  ruby  Ichorl  formerly  ticularly  in  the  iftand  of  Arran,  where  there  is  a  bed  of 
pcntup  in  the  chink' of  tillures  >  t  the  dccompofed  part  greeuilh  horn  like  fchorl  of  immenfe  extent  near  the 
of  the  mountain.     The  difcoveiy  is  quite  new,  no  luch    harbour  of  Limlalh. 

fpeciwS  being  before  known,  as  it  is  as  hard  ai  the  firft  Fine  fpec^mens  of  fchorl  are  dear  j  the  ruby  fchorl 
order  of  precious  ftones,  the  dianaond  excepted,  takes  from  Siberia,  25  to  50  rubles  a  ring  ft"ne  ;  the  green, 
afinepolilh,  and  equaU  in  colour  the  oriental  ruby,  when  fine,  from  15  M  30.  The  high  price  of  the  ruby 
though  not  in  tranfparency.  fchorl   is  owing  to  its  novelty  and   rai  ily  ;  and  of  the 

Its  llui-'luie  is  made  up  of  fine  cylindric  columns,    green,  is  owing  to  its  paffing  for  an  emerald.   Thefpe- 
like  needles  collected   into  bundl.s  or  ireffes,  lying  one     cific  gravity  of  fchorl  is  3,6. 

on  another  in  diflerent  diredtions,  whlll  cacli  inJivi-  SCHOTI  A, 'n  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
dual  column  is  made  up  of  tine  plates  or  laniinx,  like  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  dafs  of  plant' ;. 
the  gems.      It  is  tulible /).'ryi>  into   a  white  tranlparciit     and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  33d  order. 


Schotia 

II 
Schultcn'. 


glafs,  and  melts  impertedly  with  borax  when  calcined, 
•A\,  it  does  with  micrucofmic  fak  and  mineral  alkali,  in- 
to a  tmail  vitreous  globe,  with  little  fpots  of  a  white 
enamel  col  )ur.  Acids  have  no  effect  upon  it,  even  when 


Lomentacex  The  calyx  is  femiquinquefid  ;  the  corolla 
hao  five  petals,  whuh  are  equal  ;  tlie  tube  is  turbinated, 
catnous,  and  perfiftcnt.  The  hfgumen  pedicellated,  and 
contains  two  feeds  ;  there   is  only  one  Ipecies,  viz.  the 


calcined.     Laitly,  it  lolls   its  colour  in  the  fire,  a-.er  f"peci(>fa,  or  Afrcan  Lignum  v^tK. 
havii.g  firft  turned  blue.     The  mo. her  of  emeralds  is        SCHREBERA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  digy- 

likewiii:    a   lemitranfparent  fchorl,    in    the    opinion  of  nia  order,  belonging  to  the  i)eiitandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 

fome  able  naturai'its,    ahhuugh    Mr    Born  aliens  it  to  and  in  ti.s  natural  method  ranking  with  ihofe  of  which 

be  a  jade,  we  know  not  up'in  what  authority.  '  .       •       1      .    .1      n-i         1   „   ■  . 


Tlie  Itiuclure  of  the  fcinitranfp.irent  fchorls,  and 
fome  of  the  trar.fparent  that  are  not  fo  perfectiy  dia- 
j,hanous  as  to  conceal  their  texture,  is  oblcuiely  Iparry  ; 
but  that  of  the  opaque  is  either  filamentous,  lii^e  af- 
beilos,  or  hard  and  brittle  like  threads  of  gl.ifs,  or  it 
is  tompofeJ  (if  idles.     Of  tliis  laft  kind  is  that  called 


the  order  is  doubiliil  The  calyx  is  quinquepanire  ; 
the  corolla  funnel  Ihaped,  with  the  filaments  in  the 
throat,  and  having  e.ich  a  ica'.e  at  the  bafe. 

SCHREVEL1U3  (Cornelius),  a  laborious  Dutch 
critic  and  writer,  who  has  given  the  pu  ilic  fome  edi- 
tions of  the  ancient  aathor>  more  ele  ant  than  correct  : 
his  Gre<"k  Lexicon  is  elletmcd  the  bell  of  all  his  works. 


Ivjrn  blend,  which  is  generally  green  or  black  ;  but  there  He  died  in  1667. 
is  a  beautiful  vaiiety  of  it  found  on  the  mount  St  Go-        SCHULTENS  (Albert),  profefTor  of  Hebrew  and 

ihard,  in  Switzerland,  of  a  fine  Iky-blue  colour  cover-  of  the    eaitern  languages    at  Leyden,  and   one  of  the 

ed  with  lilvcr  talk.     Bar  i'chotl  ha»  been  f  und  on  the  m.ift  learned    men   of  the    i»th   century,  was  born  at 

Carp.^thian  mountaina  chryftaliized  in  prifm;..     Lapis  Groningen,  where  he  ftudied    till  the  year  1706,   and 

crueller,  01    the  crofs   rtone,  is  found  fometimes    near  from  thence  continued  his  lU-dieb   at   Leyden    and  U- 

Brazil  in  Switzerland,  and  there  named    Tauffstein,  or  trecht,  Schultens  at  length  applied  himlelt  to  the  ftudy 

clirillening  ftone  ;  but  oftencr  at  Ttium  in  Saxony,  and  of  Arabic  books,  both   printed    and  in  manufcript ;  ia 

therefore  named   there  Thumitein.       It  is  a  Ichorl  in  which  he   made    greit   progref».     A   fhoil  time  after 

that  of   Brazil   c  nlilts   of  two  hexa-  he  became  minilltr  of  Walfenar,   and  two  )  ears   after 

The  exacl  cry ilaUuaiion  of  the  other  prolelfor  of  the    eailetn    tongues    at    Fr.m-ker-     At 

u  unknown  to  us  length   he  r.-as    invited    to   Leyden,   where  he   taught 

Moll   countries  produce  fchorls.      Ruflia   is  particu-  Hebrew   and    the  ealtcrn    languages   wi  h    extraordi- 

laily  rich  inflnoils.     L  is  even  dilficult  to  point  out  all  nary  reputation  till  his  de.uh,  which  happened  in   1750. 

the  different  pl.ices  of  the  empire  which  produce  them  ;  He  wrote  many  karned  wgrks ;  the  piiacipal  ot  which 


form  of  a  crofs 
gonal  chiyftals. 
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Schurnun  are,    i.  A  Commennry  on  Job,    2  vols  410. 
11         Commentary    on    the    Proverbs.     3.    Fetus    Js" 

Schwarts. 
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2.  A        SCHWARTENBURG,  a  town  and  cartla  of  Ger-  Schwarten- 
m.iny,  and  circle  of  Upper  .Saxony,  in  the  lanjgravate       burg 


via  Hcbraiz.vidi.      4.  Anhnatherjwnis  phUolo^ide  Is  cri-   of  Thuringia,    and    capital    of  a  county  of  the  fame 


tict  ad  viiria  loca  Vetcris  Tejliuiient'i.  6.  An  excellent 
Hebrew  grammar,  &c.  Schviltens  difcovered  in  all  his 
viTrks  found  crilicifm  and  much  learning.  He  maintain- 
ed againft  Goulfet  and  Driclien,  that  in  order  to  have 
a  pcrle.^  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  it  its  necellary  to  join 
with  it,  not  only  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  but  more  par- 
ticularly the  Ar.ihic. 

SCHURMAN  (Anna  Maria),  a  mod  extr.irirdinary 
German  lady.  H;r  natural  genius  difcovered  itfelf  at 
fix  years  of  age,  when  (he  cut  all  foits  of  figures  in 
paper  with  her  fcill'ars  without  a  pattern.  At  eight, 
Ihe  le.irned,  in  a  few  days,  to  draw  flowers  in  a  very 
agreeable  manner.  At  ten,  fhe  took  but  three  hours 
to  learn  embroidery.  Afterwards  (he  was  taught  mu- 
fic,  vocal  and  inllrumcntal ;  painting,  fculpture,  and 
engraving  ;  in  all  of  which  (lie  fycceeded  admirably. 
She  excelled  in  iriniatu:t-painting,  und  in  cutting  por- 
traits upon  glafs  with  a  diamond.  Hebrev/,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  were  fo  familiar  to  her,  that  the  molf  learn- 
ed men  were  aftoniflied  at  it.  She  fpoke  French,  Ita- 
lian, and  Englilh,  fluently.  Her  hand-writing,  in  al- 
moft  all  lan;juages,  was  fo  inimitable,  that  the  curi- 
ous preferved  fpecimens  of  it  in  tlieir  cabinets.  But 
all  this  extent  of  learning  and  uncommon  penetra- 
tion could  not  proteift  her  from  falling  into  the  er- 
rors of  Labadie,  the  famous  French  enthufiaft,  who 
had  been  banilhed  France  for  his  extravagant  tenets 
and  condu>51.  To  this  man  (he  entirely  attached  her- 
filf,  and  accompanied  him  wherever  he  went ;  and 
even  attended  him  in  his  lift  illnefs  at  Altena  in  Hol- 
flein.     Her   work=,  confiftlngr  of 


name  belonging  to  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Saxony. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Schwartz,  20  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Erford,  and  35  north  of  Cullembach.  E.  Long. 
II.  27.  N.  Lat.  50.  45. 

SCHWA RTZEMBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Franconi.i,  and  capital  of  a  piincipality  of 
the  fame  name.  The  caftle  is  fe.ued  on  the  river  Lee, 
5  miles  north  weft  of  Nuremberg,  and  20  ealf  of  Wertz- 
burg,  fubjeft  to  its  own  prince.  E.  Long.  10.  27.  N. 
Lat.  49.  43. 

SCHWEIDNITZ,  a  firong  town  of  Germany,  in 
Silefia,  and  capital  ot  a  province  of  the  fame  name, 
with  a  caftle.  It  is  the  handfomeft  tr.wn  of  Silefia, 
next  10  Breflaw.  The  ftreets  are  large,  the  church 
fine,  and  the  houfes  well  built.  'J'he  fortifications  aie 
not  very  confiderable,  and  the  royal  palace  is  turned  into 
a  convent.  All  the  magiftrates  are  Rf'man  Catholics  ; 
but  nioft  of  the  inhabitants  are  Proteftants,  v\ho  have 
a  church  without  the  town,  as  alfo  a  public  fchool  and 
bells.  It  is  feated  on  an  eminence  on  the  river  Wei- 
(Iritz,  27  miles  fouth-eail  of  Lignitz,  and  22  fouth- 
weft  of  Ijreflaw.      E.  Long.  16.  48.  N.  Lat.  50;  46. 

SCHWEINFURT,  a  very  flrong,  free,  and  im- 
perial  town  of  Germany,  in  Franconia,  with  a  mag- 
nificent palace,  where  the  fenators  meet,  who  are  12 
in  numlier.  The  environs  are  rich  in  cattle,  corn,  and 
wine ;  the  inhabitants  are  Proteftants,  and  not  very 
rich.  However,  they  carry  on  a  large  trade  in  wool- 
len and  linen  cloth,  goofc-quill';,  and  fea'hers.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Main,  27  miles  north-eaft  of  Wirtz- 
De  I'iliS  hianine  ter-    burg,  and    22   weft  ot   Eambeig.      E.  I-ong.    10.   2'y. 


mino,  and  Diferlatio  de  in^c/iii  mulidris   ad  (hclrinam  et   N.  Lat.  50.  4 


■jnelii-.es  literal  apiiludint,  and  her  Letters  to  her  learned 
correfpondcm?,  were  printed  at  Leyden  in  1648;  but 
enlarged  in  the  edition  of  Utrecht,  1662,  in  i2mo,  un- 
der the  following  title:  y/.  M.  Schurman  Opufcida  He- 
li\ra,  Crj-ca,   L.-tina,  Gallka,  Profuica,  et  Metric.i.      She 


SCHWENKFELDERS,  a  denomination  o'' Chrif- 
tians,  fo  called  after  Cafper  SchvTer.kfeld  vrn  OGing,  a 
noted  nobleman,  in  the  fixteenth  century.  He  was  born 
1490,  in  the  Pricipality  of  Liegnitz  in  Silefia.  He 
lludied  feveral  years  at  Cologn  and  other  univerfities, 
publilhed  likewife  at  Altena,  in  Latin,  A  Defence  of  after  this  he  was  in  fervice  by  the  duke  of  Munfterberg, 
her  attachment  to  Labadie,  while  llie  was  with  him  in    and  Briee,   until  he  was  difabled  by  bodilv  infirmities 


1673  !  "Ot-  worth  reading.  She  was  born  at  Cologne 
in  1607,  but  refi.Jed  cliiefly  in  Holland,  and  died  in 
Friefl  'nd  in   1678. 

SCHALBEA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  angiofper- 
rnia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynainia  cltfs  ot  plants. 
Thecfilyx  is  quadiifid,  with  a  fupcrior  lobe  ;  tiie  lower- 
moft  loneeft,  and  emargina'ed. 

SCHWARTS  (Chriftopher),  an  eminent  hlftory. 
'        '"         in 


by 
from  attending  the  bufinefs  of  that  court.  He  then  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  divinity  ;  about  this  time  the  reforma- 
tion was  begun  in  Germany,  which  attraifled  his  whole 
attention.  The  chief  reformers.  Lather,  M^lanchton, 
Sec.  he  held  in  high  efteem,  but  was  decided  in  his  opi- 
nion, that  they  ftdl  retained  feveral  relic^^bs^f  popery  in 
their  do(ftr'ne. 

He  differed  from  Luther  ab^ut  the  eucharift,  in 
pa  nier,  born  at  Ineolft  idt  in  1550,  who  was  diftin-  which  he  could  not  agree  with  him,  that  the  body  and 
^uilhed  by  the  ..rpeilation  of  the  German  Raphael,  blood  of  Chrift  were  m.aterially  p'efent  in  the  Lord's 
He  learned  the  fivll  principles  of  the  art  in  his  own  fupper,  whether  in  bread  or  wine :  The  words  of  Clirift, 
country,  but  finilhed  his  ftudies  at  Venice  ;  when  he  Matt.  xxvi.  verfe  26,  and  28,  "  This  is  my  body  :  this 
not  only  made  the  works  of  Titian  his  models,  but  is  my  blood,"  he  took  in  this  fenfe :  That  as  bread 
Jiad  the  advantage  of  receiving  fome  perfonal  infiruc-  and  wme  are  a  fubftantial  nourifhment  of  our  bodies  in 
tions  from  that  illuftrions  mafter.     His  performances    this  natural  life,  f>  were  likewife  the  body  and  blood  of 

ou'  Saviour,  a  fubftantia!  nourifhment  to  the  f  mis  of 
the  faithful  in  the  new  fpiritual  life  received  from 
above.  The  objeA  of  this  fupper  among  Chriftians, 
Ihould  be  the  remembrance  rf  tlieir  Saviour's  un- 
bounded love,  and  to  ihow  his  death.  Schwenkfeld  wrote 
12  Qjeftinns  to  Luther,  concerning  the  impanation  of 
th,-;  bodv  of  Chrift,  whi:!i  he  antwered  in  his  ufual  rough 
ftyle,  telling  hira  that  he  fhould  not  irritate  the  church 

of 


were  (bon  in  the  higheft  efteem  ;  as  h  s  manner  of  paint- 
ing was  very  different  from  what  the  Geimans  had 
been  accuftomed  to  before  tliat  time:  he  wa?,  there- 
f  ro,  invited  by  the  ehaor  of  Bavaria  to  his  court, 
and  appointed  his  principal  painter  He  died  in  1594; 
and  his  moft  capital  works,  as  well  in  frefco  as  in  oil, 
are  in  the  palace  at  Munich,  and  in  the  churches  and 
convents. 
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B.hwetilc-  of  Clirift,  that   the   blood  of   thofe  he  (hould  feJuce, 
fcUlers.     would  fall  upon  hi-,  head.     Ncitwithftanding  this,  he 
'""''■''^^^  l\\\\  expoftulated  with   Luther,  and  delired  a  candid 
cxamiiition  of  his  arguments,    which  fo   irntKti;d  Lu- 
ther,  that  he  wrote  a  very  indecent   nialedicfboi y  let- 
ter to  Schwcnkft-ld. 

He  wrote  about  90  treatifes  and  pamphlets  in  German 
and  Latin,  on  religious  fubjei^is,  molt  of  which  were 
printed,  and  aie  yet  extant,  though  whole  editions  were 
coniifcated  and  dellroycd  ;  he  had  an  extenlive  corref- 
pondcnce  all  over  the  empire,  with  perfons  of  every 
rank  and  defcriptior..  Tlie  moll  material  of  his  Letters 
were  printed,  whereof  three  large  lolio  volumes  are  yet 
left:  in  his  writings  he  difplaycd  a  penetrating  judge- 
ment, with  a  tri:e  Chriftian  moderation.  He  otten  de- 
clared in  his  writings,  that  it  was  by  no  means  his  ob- 
jeft  to  form  a  fcp.irate  church,  e.xprelhng  an  ardent 
defire  to  b.  ferviceablw  to  all  Chrirtians  of  whatever  de- 
nomination ;  but  his  freedom  in  giving  admonition  to 
thole  whom  he  thought  erroneous,  brought  on  him  the 
implacable  enmity  of  Protellants  and  Papifls  :  His 
writings  were  forbid  to  be  printed  ;  fiich  as  were 
printed,  were  often  confifcated  and  deftroyed  ;  and  his 
perfon  was  in  danger  from  liis  perfecutors.  He  died 
in  the  city  of  Ulm  1562,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age  ; 
his  learning  and  exemplary  piety  is  generally  acknow- 
leged,  even  by  his  bitterell  antagonifts  (a). 

After  his  death,  there  were  i.umbers  of  people  in 
different  parts  of  Germany,  who  thought  themfelves 
convinced  that  his  dodlrine  was  right  and  orthodox  ; 
they  were  generally  called  Schwenklelders,  and  were 
everywhere  reproached  and  perfccuted  at  the  inlligation 
of  the  eftablilhed  clergy  :  The  greatell  numbers  of 
them  were  in  Silefia,  particularly  in  the  principalities 
of  Leignitz  and  Jawr.  The  eftablilhed  clergy  there 
being  Lutherans,  ufed  every  intrigue  to  opprels  them  ; 
in  particular  if  they  alfembled  for  religious  worlhip, 
they  were  thrown  into  prilons  and  dungeons,  where 
many  of  them  perilhed. 

Such  was  often  their  fate,  until  in  17 19  the  Jefuits 
thought  the  converfion  of  the  Schwenkfelders  an  ob- 
}sA  wor.h  their  attention.  They  fent  miflionaries  to  Si- 
lefia, who  preached  to  that  people  the  faith  of  ijie 
emperor ;  they  produced  imperial  edicis  that  all  pa- 
rents Ihould  attend  ihe  public  worlhip  of  the  miliiona- 
ries,  and  bring  their  children  to  be  inftru<fled  in  the 
holy  catholic  faith,  under  fevere  penalties.  The 
Schwenkfelders  fent  deputies  to  Vienna,  to  folicit  for 
toleration  and  indulgence,  and  though  the  emperor 
apparently  received  them  with  kindnels  and  condefcen- 
fion,  yet  the  Jefuits  haJ  the  addrefs  to  procure  an- 
other imperial  edifl,  ordering  that  fuch  parents  as 
would  not  bri;)g  every  one  of  their  children  to  tlie 
Hiiffionaries  for  inllrudion,  Ihould  at  laft  be  ciiained 
to  the  w^heelbarrow,  and  put  to  hard  labour  on  the 
public  work<,  and  their  children  (hould  by  force  be 
brought  to  the  m  naileries.  Upon  this,  many  families 
fled  in  the  night  into  Lufatia  and  other  parts  of  S.ix- 
cny,  leaving  behind  th-.m  their  effeifls,  real  and  per- 
fonal,  (the  roads  being  befet  in  the  day  time  by  guards 
to  ftop  all  emigrants)  ;  of  thefe  in  1734,  a  Imali  num- 
ber emigrated  over  Altona  and    Holland  into  Penn- 
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fylvania,  where  they  fettled  and  furmed  themfelves  into 


a  religious  fociety. 


Tlie  lail  mentioned  edie^ 


v.a;  not  put  in  its  fulled 


rigour  by  the  miaionaries,  till  after  the  death  of  Charles 
yi.  when  another  edidt  was  publiflied,  which  threatened 
the  total  extermination  of  the  remaining  Schwenkfel- 
ders, troni  which  they  were  unexpeaedly  relieved  by 
the  king  of  Pruflla  making  a  conqueft  of  all  Silefia, 
who  immediately  publidicd  an  edift  in  which  he  re- 
called all  thole  Schwenkfelders  that  were  emigrated, 
and  promifed  them  their  eftates,  with  toleration  and 
prote<flion  not  only  in  Silefia,  but  in  all  other  parts 
of  his  dominions. 

SCHWENKFELDIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofi; 
that  are  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quinquefid  ;  the  co- 
rolla  funnelfhaped  ;  the  ftigma  parted  i^to  five  ;  tiie 
berry  quinquclocular,  with  a  number  of  feeds.  Of  this 
there  are  three  fpecies,  viz.  i.  Cinerea  ,  2.  Afpera  ;  5. 
Hirta.  Tlie  two  firft  are  natives  of  Guiana,  the  other 
of  Jamaica.  The  leaves  of  all  of  them  are  remarkably 
ruugh,  and  (lick  to  the  fingers  or  clothes. 

SCHWENKIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of  plants. 
I'lie  corolla  is  almoft  equal,  plaited  at  the  throat,  and 
glandulous  ;  there  are  three  barren  ftamina  ;  the  capfule 
bilocular  and  polyfpermons. 

SCHWINBUilG,  a  town  of  Denmark,  on  the 
eaftern  coall  of  the  illand  of  Fionia,  over-againll  the 
illands  cf  Arroa  and  Langeland.  E.  Lons.  10.  ??. 
N.  Lat.  5,-.  8.  i>  3} 

SCHWTTZ,  or  Switz,  a  canton  of  Swifierland, 
which  gives  name  to  them  all.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
weft  by  the  lake  of  the  four  cantons,  on  the  fouth  by 
the  canton  cf  Uri,  on  the  eaft  by  thst  of  Glaris,  and  on 
the  north  by  thofe  of  Zuricii  and  Zug.  Its  principal 
riches  confift  in  cattle,  and  the  capital  town  is  of  tlie 
lame  name.  Tl,is  is  a  large,  handfome  place,  feated 
near  the  lake  of  the  four  cantons,  in  a  pleafant  coun- 
try among  the  mountains.  E.  Long.  ii.  ax.  N.  Lat 
47-  2. 

SCIACCA,  anciently  called  Therms  S^/inunli^,  in 
Sicily,  derives  its  prefent  denomination  from  ihe  Am- 
bic  word  Schckh.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  being 
mentioned  in  the  account  cf  the  wars  between  the 
Greeks  and  Carthaginians,  to  the  latter  of  whom  it 
belonged.  It  is  defended  by  ancient  walls  and  the 
caftle  ot  Luna.  It  ftands  upon  a  very  fteep  rock, 
hanging  over  the  fea,  and  excavated  in  every  diree^ion 
into  prodigious  magazines,  where  tlie  corn  of  tlie  neigh- 
bouring territory  is  depofited  for  exportation  ;  there"'  is 
no  harbour,  but  a  fm.dl  bay  termed  by  a  wooden  pier, 
where  lighters  lie  to  load  the  corn  which  tliey  carry 
out  about  a  mile  to  (hips  at  anchor. 

The  town  is  irregularly  but  fubllanli.illy  built,  and 
contains  13,000  inhabitants,  though  Aniico's  Lcxmn 
Topograph'uum  fays  the  laft  enumeration  found  only 
9484.  His  accounts  do  not  take  in  ecclefiaftics,  aui 
feveral  denominations  of  la)  perfons. 

SCLENA,    in  ichthyology,    a  genus  belonging  to 

the  order  of  thoracici.      The  membrane  of  the  gill* 

4  U  has 


^  -hwcnk- 
feldij 

II 
Sciatna. 


(a)  The  above  particulars,  wiih  many   others,  can  alfo    be  found 
j.Tipartial  hiftoiians,  an-'  are  produced  from  authentic  documents. 


in   G.  Arnoldus,  M.  Salig,    and  other 
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has  fix  rays;  the  opercuk  and  whole  head  are  fcaly.  ptomotes  urine,  fweat,  and  cxpefloration.     Ifthedofels 

There  are  five  fpecies.  confiderable,  it  proves  emetic,  and  f  imetimes  purgative. 

SCIATICA,  the  hip-gout.  See  Medicine, n°  207.  The  principal  ul'e  of  this  medicine  is  where  the  prima;  via: 

SCIENCE,    in  philofophy,    denotes    any  da(5lrines  abound  with  mucous  malCtr,  and  the  Imigs  ate  opprelFed 

deduced  from  felf-evident  principles.  by  tenacious  phlegm.     It  has  been  recommended  in  hy- 

Sciences  may  be  properly  divided  as  follows,  i.  The  dropic  cafes,  taken  in  powder,  from  four  to  ten  grains  in 

knowledge  of  things,    their    conftitutions,    properties,  a  dofe,  mixed  with  a  double  quantity  of  nitre.    Themoft 

and  operations:   this,  in  a  little  more  enlarged  fenfe  of  commodious  mode  of  exhibiting  this  root  is  as  a  b  .lus 

llie  word,  may  be  called   fut^fi^x,  or  natural philofiphy  ;  or  pill.  Liquid  forms  are  too  difagreeable  to  moft  people; 

-the  end  of  which  is  fpeculative  trutli.       See    Philo-  though  tliis  may  be  remedied  m  fome  degree  by  the  ad- 

jopHY    and    Physics. 2.    The    ikill    of   rightly  ap-  dition  of  fome  aromatic  diftilled  waters.     It  yields  the 

plying  thtfe  powers,  xp««t;k»  :   The  moft  confiderable  while  of  its  virtues  to  aqueous   and  vinous  menftrua, 

und;r  this  head  is  ethics,  which  is  the  feeking  out  thofe  and  likewife  to  vegetable  acids. 

lules  and  meafures  of  human  aaions  that  lead  to  hap-         SCILLY,  or  Silley,  a  chifter  of  fm  dl  id mds  and 

pinefs,  and  the  means  ti  praflice  them   (fee   Moral  rocks,  fituat^d  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  VV.  Long.  7" 

Philosophy)  ;  and  the  next  is  mechanics,  or  the  appli-  N.  Lat.  50°' 


S.-illy. 


cation  of  the  powers  of  natural  agents  to  the  ufes  of 
life  (fee  Mechanics). — 3.  The  doarine  of  figns, 
«^(i«t;k!i  ;  the  moll  ufual  of  which  being  words,  it  is 
aptly  enough  termed  lo^i:.     Sec  Logic. 

This,  fays  Mr  Locke,  feems  to  be  the  moft  general, 
as  well  as  natural,  divifion  of  the  objeifts  of  our  un- 
derftanJlng.  For  a  mavi  can  empl  )y  his  thoughts 
about  noihing  but  either  the  contemplation  ot  things 
thjmlelves  for  the  difcovery  of  truth  ;     or  about  the 


Thefe  iflands  were  firft  called  CaJJitenJcs,  or  the 
Tin  IJles,  from  their  being  rich  In  that  metal.  The 
common  opinion  is,  that  this  is  a  Greek  appellation  ; 
which  in  the  moft  obvious  lenfe  is  true:  liut  as  the 
Plice  licians  were  familiar  with  the  metal,  and  with  the. 
country  ihat  produced  ii,  before  the  Greeks  knew 
any  tiiuig  ot  cither,  it  is  very  likely  they  introduced 
the  names  of  both  frr.m  their  own  language.  Stiabo 
fays  thele   iflands   were   ten  in  number,  lying  clofe  to- 


things  in  his  own  power,  which  are  his  aflion',  for  getber,  of  which  only  one  was  unaihabi.ed  :  the  peo- 
the  attainment  of  his  ovvn  ends  ;  or  the  figns  the  mind  p'e  led  an  erratic  lu'e,  lived  upon  the  produce  of  their 
ina'<es  ufe  of  both  in  the  one  and  the  other,  and  the  cattle,  wore  an  under-garment  which  reached  down  to 
right  ordering  of  them  for  its  clearer  information.  All  their  ankles,  and  over  that  another,  both  of  the  fame 
which  three,  vi%.  things  as  they  are  in  themfelves  colour,  which  was  bl  .ck,  girt  round  a  little  bdow  the 
knowable,  aftions  as  they  depend  on  us  in  order  to  breall  with  a  girdle,  and  walked  with  ftaves  in  their 
happinefs,  and  th:  right  ufe  of  figns  in  ord^r  to  know-  hands.  The  riches  o!  their  iflands  w;re  tin  and  L-ad, 
■      ■ ""  ■        '  .      .      ■  which,  with  the  Ikms  of  their  cattle,  they  exchanged, 

with  foiCign  mercnanis,  that  is,  the  Pncenicians  from 
Cadiz,,  lir  ea: then-ware,  fait,  and  utenftls  made  of 
brafs.      An   author  of  as  great  or    greater    antiquity. 


ledge,  being  toto  ax/o  different,  thjy  feem  to  be  the  three 
i;reat  provinces  of  the  intelleflual  world,  wholly  fcpa- 
rate  and  dlftinfl  one  from  another. 

SCILLA,  the  squill,   in  botany  :   A  genus  of  the 


rnonogynia  order,  belonging   to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  feerns   to   include  a  part  at  leaft  of  Cornwall  am^ngft 

plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  thefe  ifl mds  ;    or    rather  he  fuggefts,  that  they   were 

loth  order,  Corotiaruc.      The  corolla  is  hexapetalous  not   perfeft  iflands  except   at  full  fea,  but  that  at  ebb 

and  de;iduous;  the  filaments  filifcrm.  the  inhabitants  palled  from   one  'o  another  upon  the 

The  moft  remarkable  fpecies  is  the  maritima,  or  fea-  fands,  and  that  they  even  tranrport/d  their  tin  in  large 

onion,  wh  fe  roots  are  ufed  in  medicine.     Of  this  there  fquare  blocks  upon  carriages  from  one  ifland  to  another, 

are  :wo  forts,  one  with   a  red,  and  the  oiher  with  a  He   farther   takes  notice,  that  fuch  as  inhabited  about 

■white  root;  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  accidental  varic-  Bilenum  (the  Land's  End)  were  in  their  converfallon 

tie^,  but  the  white  are  generally  preferred  f  <r  medicinal  with  ftrangers  remarkably  civil  and  courteous.    Other 

ufe.     The  r0"t5  are  large,  fmewhat  ov.il  Ihiped,  com-  ancient    writers    Ityle    thefe    iflands    Hefp.-rides,    from 


pofcd  of  many  coats  lying  over  e  ich  other  like  nnions  ; 
and  at  the  bottom  come  out  feveral  fibres.  From  the 
middle  of  the  root  arifc  feveral  fliining  leaves,  which 
C'  nliriue  green  all  the  winter,  and  decay  in  the  fjiring. 
Then  the  flower-lt^lk  comes  out,  wi  ich  riies  two  feet 
hif^h,  and  is  naked  halfway,  terminathig  in  a  pyra- 
midal thyrle  of  flowers,    which    are  white,  compol'ed 


iflands 
their  weltern  lituatlon,  and  Ocjlrymn'uks,  ailcrting  that 
ti.e  land  was  ext:emely  icrtilc,  as  well  as  full  of  •.nines; 
and  tliat  the  people,  though  very  brave,  were  entirely 
addlded  to  commerce,  and  boldly  pafled  the  fcas  in 
their  lea: her  boats. 

The  Romans  were  exceedingly  defirous  of  having  a 
fliare  in  this  commerce,  which  the  Phoenicians  as  care- 


of  fix  petals,  which   fpread  open  hke  the  points  of  a  fully  laboured  to  prevent,  by  concealing  t.'ielr  naviga- 

ftar.     This  grows  natur.illy  on   the  fea-lhores,  and  in  tion  to  tlufe  iflands  as  much  as  it  was  in  their  power, 

the  ditches,  where  the  fait   water  naturdly  fl.ivvs  w'th  -At  length,  however,  the  Romans  prevuled;  and  Puhllns 

the  tide,  in  moft  of  the  warm  p.irts  of  Europe,  lb  can-  Crafl'ns  coming  thither,  was  fo   well  plcifed  with  the 

not  be   prop.ig,ited  in  gardens  ;  the  froft  in  winter  al-  iiuluitry  and   manners  of  the  people,    tliat   he  taught 

ways  dellroying  the  roots,  and  for  want  of  falt-water  them  various  improve-tients,  as  well  in  working  tiieir 

they  do  not   th'ive  in  fiimmer.     Sometimes  the  lO'Hs  mine.s,    which  tid  that  time  were  but  fliillow,    as   in 

which  are  bought  for  u^e  put  forth  their  ftems  and  pro-  ciirying  their  own  mcrchandife  to  different  markets. 

duce  flo.ver  ,  as  they  He  in  the  drugt',llls  Ihops. — Tnis  There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  fodowed  the  late 

root  is  very  nanfe  113  ti  the  ta'te,  intenilly  bitter,  and  fo  of  the  reft  of  Britain,  and  particularly  of  Coinwd',  in 

acrim  nious,  that  it  nlccrates  the  (kin  i:  much  handled,  becoming  fubjefl  to  the  Pvoman  empire.     We  find  them 

^rakeninternally,  it  powerfully  ftimiilaces  the  fohds,  and  called    in    the    Itinerary    of  Antoninus,    iV,- /. /c-,r ;  by 

I  Sulpitiuf, 
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Silly.      SulpitiuE,  Silitt'.a:  and    by    Solinus    the/   are  termed 

•"'^''''^^  S'llures.      All  we  know  of  them  during  this  period  ij, 

that  their  tin  trade  continued,  and  that  lomctimes  ftatc- 

prifoncrs,  were  exiled,  or,  to  ufe  the  Roman  phrafe,  re- 

lee^ted  hither  as  well  <is  to  other   iflands. 

When  tlie  kfions  were  witlidrawn,  and  Britain  with 
its  dependencies  left  in  tlie  power  of  the  natives,  there 
is  no  reaf  n  to  qiicllion  that  theie  illands  fiiuved  tlie 
fame  lot  with  the  reft.  As  to  the  appellation  winch 
from  tl.is  period  prevailed,  the  ordinary  way  of  wri- 
ting it  is  X/V/j- ;  in  iccords  we  ccmnirnU-  find  it  i'pcit 
SiHy,  Silky,  OT  Sul'ey  ;  hut  we  are  told  the  eld  liri- 
tilh  appellation  was  SulUh,  or  Syl/Ji,  which  fiyni- 
fies  rocks  confecrated  to  the  fun.  Wc  have  not  the 
lead  notice  of  any  thing  that  regards  tli^m  from  the 
fifth  to  the  tenth  century.  It  is,  liowever,  with  much 
appearance  of  truth  cnjednred,  that  feme  tinie  within 
this  fpacc  they  were  in  a  great  mcalure  deftroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  attenJed  with  a  finking  ol  tlie  cirth, 
by  winch,  moll  of  thei^  lowlar.db,  a.  d  of  courfe  the 
grearelt  part  of  their  improvemei.ts,  were  co\ered 
by  the  fi-a,  and  thnfe  rich  mines  of  tin  which  liad 
rendered  them  fo  fim'^us  f  vallowed  up  in  the  d-cp. 
They  have  a  tradition  in  Cornwall,  that  a  very  e.\ten- 
fivc  tract  of  c  untry  called  the  JJomfs,  in  the  old 
Cornilh  Lcth',vfwx,  fuppofed  to  lie  between  that  coun- 
try and  Seilly,  was  loll  in  that  manner  ;  and  there  are 
many  concnirent  circuniftances  which  render  thi?  pro- 
bable. In  reference  to  thefe  ifl  (nds,  the  cafe  is  Itill 
flron^^er  ;  for  at  low  tbbs  their  ftone-ii  clofurcs  are  ftill 
vifible  frrm  almoft  all  the  ifles,  and  thereby  afford  an 
ocular  dcmonilration  that  they  were  frmerly  ol  far 
greitcr  extent,  and  that  in  remoter  ages  their  inhabi- 
tints  mull  have  been  very  numer -us,  and  at  the  fame 
time  very  indiitlri.nis.  This  fufficienily  proves  tlie 
fa<fl,  that  by  fuch  an  eaithquake  they  were  dellroycd  ; 
nnd  that  it  h  ippened  at  f  ime  period  of  time  within 
tl;ofe  limits  that  have  been  afligned,  appears  from  our 
hearing  nothing  more  of  their  tin  trade,  and  from 
our  havir.g  no  notice  of  it  at  all  in  any  of  our  ancient 
chronicles,  which,  if  it  had  fallen  out  later,  from  their 
known  attention  to  extraordinary  events,  mull  certainly 
have  happened. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed,  and  with  great  appearance 
of  truth,  that  king  Athelftan,  aiter  having  overcome 
a  very  powerful  conlederacy  formed  ?.gainll  him,  and 
liaving  reduced  Exeter,  and  d.nven  the  Britons  be- 
yond the  river  Tamar,  which  lie  made  the  boundary 
of  iheir  Cornidi  dcminior.',  palfed  over  into  thefe  iflands, 
(thfn  furely  in  a  better  ftatc  than  n'lW,  or  they  would 
rot  have  been  objeifts  of  his  vengcarce),  and  reduced 
them  likcwife.  Hi.lory  d'  es  not  infirm  us,  that  the 
Danes  ever  lixed  themfelves  in  thefe  iflands ;  but  as 
their  method  of  fortifying  is  very  well  known,  it  has 
been  cnnj.;(flured  that  the  Giant's  CalUe  in  the  ifle  of 
S;  Mary  was  ere.5led  by  them  ;  and  indeed,  if  we  con- 
fidcr  the  convenient  fuaation  of  thefe  iliands,  and  the 
trade  cf  piracy  which  that  nation  carried  on,  there 
fcems  to  be  nothing  improbable  in  that  conjecture.  It 
i'  more  cert.iin  that  there  were  churches  crcdted  in  thefe 
ifles,  and  that  there  were  in  them  alfo  many  monks  and 
hermits,  before  the  conqueft. 

Tiie  fertility  of  the  ifl.inds  is  much  infiQed  upon  in 
all  the  accounts;  and  it  is  exprelVly  faid  of  St  Mary's 
that  it  ^cars  exceeding  good  corn,  iiifimuch  that  if 
men  did    but    caft    corn    where  fwine  had  rooted,  it 
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would  come  up.  There  is  mention  made  of  a  breed  of 
wild  fwine,  and  the  inhabitants  had  great  plenty  of.' 
fowl  and  filh.  But  notwithltanding  the  fertility  of  the 
countr)',  and  tJie  many  commodities  that  men  had  or 
m'ght  have  tliere,  it  was  ncvcrthclels  but  thinly  peo- 
pled  ;  and  the  reafon  afligned  is,  becaufc  they  were 
liable  to  be  frequently  fpoilcd  by  French  or  Spaniflj 
pirates.  In  Leland's  time,  one  Mr  Davers  of  Wiitfl.ire,. 
and  Mr  VVhittingtcn  of  Glcuccfterfliire,  were  prrpric- 
tor?  ot  Seilly,  and  drew  fiom  thence,  in  rents  and  com- 
modities, about  40  merks  a-year. 

The  inhabitants  at  that  jun<5lurc,  and  long  before, 
appear  to  have  carried  on  a  fmall  trade  in  dried  flcate 
and  other  fifli  to  Brctagne,  v.ith  which  they  purchafed 
fait,  canvas,  and  other  neceliaries.  This  fecms  to  be 
the  remains  of  a  very  old  kind  of  commerce,  'ince,  for 
m.my  ages,  the  jieople  of  that  country,  thofe  of  the 
Seilly  ifles,  and  the  people  of  Crnv  all,  looked  upon 
themielveb  as  countrymen,  being  in  truth  no  other  ti;an 
remnants  of  the  ancier.t  Britons,  wlio,  when  driven  out 
by  the  Saxons,  took  refuge  in  thofe  iflands,  and  in  that 
part  of  France  which  had  before  been  called  Armorica, 
and  from  hence  ftyled  Brclagne,  Brhtnny,  or  Little 
Britain,  and  the  people  Bretons.  This,  in  all  proba- 
bility, vras  a  great  relief  to  thofe  who  dwek  in  thofe 
ifles  ;  who,  during  the  long  civil  war  between  the 
houfes  ot  York  and  Laiicafler,  had  their  interccurfe 
with  England  fo  much  intenupted,  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this  commerce  with  their  neighbours  on  tlie 
French  coafl,  ih^y  might  have  been  driven  to  tlie  lafl 
dillrcfs. 

The  Seilly,  or  Silley  iflands,  lie  due  weft  from  the 
Lizard  about  1 7  leagues ;  weft  and  by  fouth  from  the 
old  Land's  End,  next  Mount's  Bay,  at  the  dillance 
of  10  leagues;  and  from  the  weftern  Land's  End,  tliey 
lie  weft-iciuthweft,  at  the  diftance  offomething  more 
than  nine  leagues.  There  are  five  of  them  inhabited  ; 
and  that  called  Sump/on  has  one  family  in  it.  Tiic  lar- 
geft  of  thefe  is  St  Mary's  which  lies  in  the  north  lati- 
tude of  49  degrees  55  minutes,  and  in  the  longitude  of 
6  degrees  40  minutes  weft  from  Greenwich.  It  is  two 
miles  and  a  half  in  length,  about  one  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  and  between  nine  and  ten  miles  in  compafs. 
On  the  weft  fide  there  projefts  an  ifthmus.  Beyond 
this  there  is  a  peninfula,  which  is  very  high  ;  and  upon 
which  (lands  Star  Caftlc,  built  in  1593,  witlt  fome 
outworks  and  batteries.  On  thefe  there  are  upwards 
ot  threefcore  pieces  of  cannon  mounted  ;  and  for  the 
defence  of  which  there  is  a  garrifi  n  of  an  entire  com- 
pany, with  a  mafter-gunner  and  fix  other  gunners.  In 
the  magazine  there  are  arms  for  300  iflanders,  who, 
when  fummoncd,  are  bound  to  march  into  the  fortefs. 
Underneath  the  caftle  barrackv  and  lines  ftands  Hugh 
Town,  very  improperly  built,  as  lying  fo  low  as  to  be 
fuhjefl  to  inundations.  A  mile  witliin  land  ftands 
Church  Town,  fo  denominated  from  their  place  of  wor- 
fliip  ;  it  confifts  of  a  few  houfes  only,  with  a  courthoufc. 
About  two  furlongs  e.ill  o(  tl;is  lies  the  Old  Town, 
where  there  are  more  houfes  and  fome  of  tlrem  very- 
convenient  dwellings.  Tl  e  number  of  inhabitants  in 
tliis  ifland  is  about  600  or  7C0 ;  and  it  produces  to  the 
lord  proprietor  300 1.  per  annum, 

Trefcarv  lies  direftly  north  from   St  Mary's,  at  the 

diftance    of    two    miles.     It   was    formerly  ftyled   St 

Nicholas's  ijlaml ;  and  was  at  leaft  as  large  a<-  St  Mary's, 

though  at   present  about  half  tlie  fize.     The  rcmair.i 
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Scilly.  of  the  abbey  are  yet  vil'iblc,  the  fituation  well  chofen, 
-'-^'--^  with  a  fine  bafcn  of  frelh  water  before  it,  half  a  mile 
long  and  a  furlong  wide,  with  an  ever-green  bank 
high  enough  to  keep  out  the  fca,  and  ferving  at  once 
to  prcfcrve  the  pond,  and  (belter  the  abbey  In  this 
pcnd  there  are  nioft  excellent  eels,  and  the  lands  lying 
round  it  are  by  far  the  belt  in  tliofe  iflands.  There  are 
about  half  a  fcore  ftone  houies,  with  a  church,  which 
mi  e  ca.]\cd  D(j/p/.'in  Tcwn  ;  an  old  cafile  built  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  called  Oliver's  Caftle  ;  and  a  new 
block-houfe,  raifed  out  of  the  ruins  of  that  calllc,  which 
is  offar  greater  ufe.  This  ifland  is  particularly  noted 
for  producing  plenty  of  the  finell  f.imphire,  and  the 
only  tin  works  that  are  now  vifible  are  found  here. 
There  are  upon  it  at  prefent  about  40  families,  who 
are  very  indullrious,  and  fpin  more  wool  than  in  St 
Mary's.   Its  annual  value  is  computed  at  Sol.  a  year. 

A  mile  to  the  eaft  of  Trefcaw,  and  about  two  miles 
from  the  moft  northern  part  of  St  Mary's,  lies  the  ifle 
of  St  Mat  tin's,  not  much  inferior  in  fize  to  that  of 
Trefcaw.  It  very  plainly  appears  to  have  been  for- 
merly extremely  well  cultivated  ;  notwithltanding  which 
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by   the    Godolphin  family.     There  are  at  prefent  50 
houlcholds  ill  the  ifland,,which  yield  the  proprietor  40  1.  ^ 
a-year. 

Brehar,  or,  as  pronounced,  Bryer  ijlaiid,  lies  north- 
well  of  St  Mary's,  and  to  the  welt  of  Trefcaw,  to 
which,  wlien  the  fca  is  very  low,  they  fometimes  pafs 
over  the  fand.  It  is  very  moiiniainous,  abound:;  v\ith  , 
fea  and  land  fowls,  e.tcellcnt  lamphire,  and  a  great 
variety  ot  medical  herbs.  There  are  at  prefent  thir- 
teen tumilies,  who  have  a  pretty  church,  and  pay  30  1. 
a-year  to  the  proprietor. 

South  from  hence,  and  weft  from  Trefcaw,  flands 
the  illand  of  Sampjon,  in  which  tliere  is  not  above  one 
family,  who  fubliit  chiefly  by  the  making  of  kelp.  To 
the  weltward  of  thefe  there  lie  four  iflands,  which 
contain  in  the  whole  360  acies  of  me.idow  and  arable 
land.  The  eajiern  iJLs,  fo  denominated  from  their 
pofition  in  refpeit  to  St  Mary's,  contain  123  acres; 
and  there  are  alfo  feven  other  locky  and  icattered 
illands,  that  have  each  a  little  land  of  f,  me  ule  ;  and 
befides  thefe,  innumerable  rocks  on  every  fide,  among 


Scilly. 


which  we  mutt  reckon  SciHy,  now  nothing  more    than 


it  was  entirely  deferted,  till  wiUiin  fomewhat  lefs  than  a  large,  iU-iliaped,  craggy,  macceffible  illand,  lying  the 
a  century  ago,  that  Mr  Thomas  Ekines,  a  confider-  *arthell  north-welt  ol  any  ot  them,  and  confequently 
able  merchant,    engaged   feme  people  to   fettle  there 


Helikewife  caufed  to  be  eredted  a  hollow  tower  twenty 
feet  in  height,  with  a  fpire  of  as  many  feet  more  ; 
which  being  neatly  covered  with  lime,  ferves  as  a  day- 
mark  for  directing  (hips  eroding  the  channel  or  coming 
into  Scilly.  St  Mauin's  produces  fome  corn,  affords 
the  bell  pafture  in  thefe  iflands,  nourifhes  a  great  num- 
ber of  (heep,  and  has  upon  it  17  famihes,  who  pretend 
to  have  the  fecret  of  burning  the  beft   kelp,  and   are  ex- 


the  nearelt  to  the  continent. 

The  air  of  thefe  illands  is  equally  mild  and  pure  ; 
their  winters  are  fcldom  fubjtft  to  froft  or  fnow. 
When  the  lormer  happens,  it  lalts  not  long  ;  and  the 
latter  never  lies  upon  the  ground.  The  heat  of  their 
fummers  is  much  abated  by  Ita-breezes.  They  are  in- 
deed frequently  incommoded  by  fea  fogs,  but  thefe 
are  not  unwholefome.  Agues  are  rare,  and  fevers 
more  fo.     The  moft  fatal  diftemper  is  the  fmall-po.x; 


tremely  attached  to  tlieir  own  ifland.     As  a  proi  f  of  yet  thofa  who  live  temperately  furvive  commonly  to  » 

this,  it  is  obfervable,  that  though  fome  of  the  inhabitants  great  age  and  are  remarkably  free  from  dileales 

rent   lands  in    St    Mary's,  yet  they  continue   to  refide  We    muft  now    pafs    to  the  fea,  which  is  of  more 

here  going  thither  only  occafionally.  confeqiience  to  thefe  ifles  than  that  fmall   portion  of 

i'i;  ^^«:v,  which  is  alfo  called  the  Light-kovfe  IJJainl,  land  whicii  is  diftributed  amongft  them.     St  Mary's 

lies  near  three   miles  fouth-weft   of  St  Mary's  ;  and  is,  harbour  is  very  fate  and  capacious,  havmg   that  illand 

tliough  a  very  little,  a  very  well  cultivated  ifland,  fruit-  on  the  fouth  ;  the  eaftern  ifl.mds,  with  that  of  St  Mar- 

ful  in  corn    and   grafs.     The    only    inconvenience    to  tin,  on  the  eaft  ;  Trelcaw,  Brehar,  and  Sanifon,  to  the 


which  the  people  who  live  in  it  are  fubjeit,  is  the  want 
of  g  od  water,  as  t!eir  capital  advantage  confifts  in  ha- 
ving feveral  good  coves  or  fmall  ports,  where  boats  may 
lie  with  fifety;  which,  however,  are  not  much  ufed. 
The  light-houfe  is  the  principal  ornament  and  great 
fupport  rf  the  ifland,  which  ftands  on  the  moft  elevated 
nround,  built  with  (tone  from  the  foundaii>in  to  the 
i.Tnthorn,  which  is  fifty  one  feet  high,  the  gallery  four, 
the  fafh  'i^hts  eleven  feet  and  a  half  high,  three  feet 
two  inches  wide,  and  fixteen  in  number.  The  floor  ot 
the  lanthorn  is  of  biick,  upon  which  ftands  a  fubftanti.il 
iron  grate,  fquare,  barred  on  every  fide,  wiih  one  great 
chimney  in  t>'e  canopy-roof,  and  feveral  kiTer  ones,  to 


noilh  ;  St  Agnes  and  feveral  fmall  ifl.mds  to  the  weft. 
Ships  ride  here  in  three  to  five  f.ithom  water,  with 
good  anchorage  Into  thii  harb'^ur  there  are  four 
inlets,  viz.  Broad  Sound,  Smith's  S^unJ,  St  Mary's 
Sound,  and  Crow  Sound  :  fo  that  hardly  any  wind  can 
blow  with  which  a  Ihip  of  150  t'lis  cannot  fafely  fail 
through  one  or  other  of  them,  Crow  Sound  only 
excep'.ed,  where  they  cannot  p.ifs  at  low  water,  but  at 
high  there  is  from  16  to  24  feet  in  this  palf.ige.  Befides 
thefe  there  are  two  i.  ther  harb  Mirs  ;  (uie  called  Nfji) 
Gryiifiy,  which  lies  between  Biehar  and  Trefcaw, 
where  (hips  of  300  tons  may  ride  f.-curely.  The  other 
is  called    Old    Grynfey,  and  lies  between  Trefcaw,  St 


let  out   the  fmoke,  and  a  large  pair  of  fmith's  bellows    Helen's,  and  Tneon,  for  ("mailer  (lilps.     The  former 
are    fo  fixed  as  to  be  eafily  ufed  whenever  there  is  oc-    is  gu.irded  by  the  batteries  at  Oliver's  Caftle  ;  the  litter 

by  the  Blockhoufe,  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  Trefcaw, 
called  Dover.  Small  coaftcrs  bound  t"  the  northward 
have  more  convenient  outlet.shom  thefe  little  harl)<  urs 
than  from  St  Mary'<:,  where,  at  the  weft  end  of  Hugh 
Town,  there  is  a  tine  pier  built  by  th"  prefent  earl  of 
Godolphin,  430  feet  long,  zofc-t  wide  in  thenarroweft 
part,  and  23  in  heiglu,  with  l6  leet  of  w.iter  at  a 
fpring,  and  10  at  a  ne  'p  lide  ;  fo  ih.il  under  ;he  (helter 
benefit  to  the  ol  this  pier,  veifcls  of  150  tnis  may  lie  fecurely,  not  only 
They  have  a  neat  little  church,  built    clofc  to  the  quay,  but  all  along  the  ftrand  of  the  town. 

In. 


cafion.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  noiile  and  commodious 
ftruifiuie  ;  and  being  plaftered  white,  is  a  ufcful  day- 
mark  to  all  Ihips  coming  from  the  foudiwaid.  The 
keeper  of  this  light-houfe  has  a  falaryfiom  the  Tiinity- 
houfe  at  Deptt'i  rd  of  40  1.  a  ye.ir,  with  a  dwelling- 
houfe  and  ground  for  a  ga  den.  H's  affiftanr  has  20  1. 
a-year.  It  is  fupplied  with  coals  by  an  annual  flip  ; 
and  the  cairi.ige  of  ihcfe  coah  fiom  the  fea  lide  to  the 
light-hc'ife  is  looked  on  as  a  confider.ibl 
gcor  inhabitants. 
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cHly.  In  this  harbour,  and  in  all  the  little  coves    of  the 

■"^"^  ever:il  ifles,  piodiglous  quintities  of  mackarel  may  be 
fcauuht  in  tlieir  fcafi.n  ;  alio  foal,  turb't,  and  pliife,  re- 
markably good  in  their  kind  ;  and  ling,  which  fi  om  its 
being  a  thicker  filli,  mellower,  and  better  fed,  is  very 
juftly  preferred  to  any  caught  nearer  the  Britilh  coarts. 
Salmon,  cod,  pollock,  are  in  great  plenty,  and  pilchards 
in  vaft  abundance.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  algi 
marina,  fuciis,  or  ore-weed,  which  ferves  to  feed  both 
their  ftnall  and  great  cattle,  manures  their  lands,  is 
burned  into  kelp,  is  of  ufe  in  pbyfic,  is  fometimes  pre- 
ferved,  fometimes  pickled,  and  is  in  many  other  rel'pcfls 
very  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants,  of  whom  we  are  next 
to  fpeak. 

The  people  of  Scilly  in  general  are  robuft,  hand- 
fome,  a^ive,  hardy,  induftrious,  generous,  and  good- 
natured  ;  fpeak  the  Englifli  language  with  great  pro- 
priety ;  have  llrong  natural  parts  (tliouc;h  for  want  of 
a  good  fchool  they  have  little  education),  as  appears 
by  their  dexterity  in  the  feveral  employments  to  which 
they  are  bred.  They  cultivate  molt  of  their  lands  as 
well  .ns  can  be  expefled  under  their  prefent  circum- 
ftances.  They  are  bred  from  their  infancy  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  boats,  in  which  they  excel  ;  are  good 
fifhermen,  and  excellent  pilots.  Their  women  are  ad- 
mirable houfewives,  fpin  their  own  wool,  weave  it  into 
coarfe  cUih,  and  knit  (lockings.  They  have  no  timber 
of  their  own  growth,  and  not  much  from  England  ; 
yet  they  have  many  joiners  and  cabinet-makers,  who, 
out  of  the  fine  woods  which  they  obtain  from  captains 
of  fliips  who  put  in  lie.-e,  make  all  kindi  of  domeftic 
furniture  in  a  very  neat  manner.  They  are  free  from  the 
land-tax,  malt-tax,  and  excife  ;  and  being  fumifhed  with 
plenty  of  liquors  from  the  veflels  which  are  driven  into 
their  roads  for  refrelhment,  for  necediry  repairs,  or 
to  wait  for  a  fair  wind,  in  return  for  provifif  ns  and 
other  conveniences  ;  this,  with  what  little  filh  they  can 
cure,  makes  the  beft  part  of  their  trade,  if  we  except 
their  kelp,  which  h.is  been  a  growing  manufaiflure  for 
thefe  fourfcore  years,  and  produces  at  prefent  about 
500  1.  per  annum. 

As  to  the  civil  government,  it  is  admintftered  by 
what  is  c.alled  the  Court  of  Twe've ;  in  which  tlie  com- 
mander in  chief,  the  proprietor's  agent,  and  the  chap- 
lain, have  tlieir  feats  in  virtue  of  their  offices :  the  other 
nine  are  ch^  fen  by  the  people.  Thefe  decide,  or  ra- 
ther compromife,  all  differences  ;  and  piinifh  fmall  of- 
fences by  fines,  whippirigs,  and  the  ducking  ftool :  as 
to  greater  enormities,  we  may  conclude  they  have  not 
been  hitherto  known;  fince,  except  for  tlie  foldiers, 
there  is  no  prifon  in  the  iflands.  But  in  cafe  of  capital 
offences,  the  criminals  may  be  tranfpoited  to  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  and  there  brought  tojullice. 

Tiie  great  itrpor'ance  of  thefe  illands  arifes  from 
their  advantageous  fituations,  as  looking  equally  into  St 
George's  Channel,  wl.ich  divides  Great  Britain  from 
Ireland,  and  the  Engtilh  Channel,  which  feparates  Bri- 
tain from  France.  For  this  reaf  ^n,  moll  fhips  bound 
from  :ho  fouihward  ftrive  to  make  the  S<il!y  iflands,  in 
order  to  Itcer  their  c  uric  with  greater  crtalnty.  It 
is  very  convenient  alfirfir  velFels  to  take  ll'.elter  amongll 
tbeni ;  which  prt  vents  ihe'r  hei' g  driven  to  Miifo-^d 
Haven,  nay  fonKtimcs  into  Ibm?  p'  rt  in  Ireland,  ii  the 
wind  is  ftrrng  at  eali  or,  if  it  blows  hard  at  north- 
weft,  iri'm  heiiig  forced  back  into  f.  me  of  the  Cornilli 
baibours,  or  even  on  the  French  ccafls.     If  tlie  wind 


fhould  not  be  very  high,  \et  if  unfavourable  or  unllea- 
dy,as  betw  en  the  channels  often  1.  ippens,  it  is  l>ctter  to  "" 
put  into  Scilly,  th^n  to  beat  about  .it  f-a  in  bad  weather. 
The  intercourfe  between  thefe  two  channels  is  another 
motive  wiiy  Ihips  come  in  here,  as  ch  <ofing  rather  to 
wait  in  fafety  for  a  wind,  thaa  to  run  the  hazard  of 
being  blown  out  of  their  c-  urfe  ;  and  therefore  a  flrong 
gale  at  eaft  feldom  fails  of  bringing  thirty  or  forty  vef- 
lels, and  frequently  a  larger  number,  into  Scilly  ;  not 
more  to  their  own  fatibfadlion  than  to  that  of  the  inha- 
bitants. Ships  homeward-bound  from  America  often 
touch  there,  from  the  delire  of  making  the  firft  land 
in  their  power,  and  for  the  fake  of  refrelhment.  Thefe 
reafons  have  an  influence  on  other  fhips,  as  well  as 
Britilli ;  and  atTord  the  Datives  an  opportunity  of 
lliowing  their  wonderful  dexterity  in  conducing  them 
fafely  into  St  Mary's  harbour,  and,  when  the  wind  ferves, 
through  their  founds.  Upon  firing  a  gun  and  making 
a  watt,  a  boat  immediately  puts  off  from  the  r.earefl 
itland,  with  feveral  pilots  on  board  ;  and  having  with 
amazing  activity  dropped  one  of  them  into  every  fhip, 
till  only  two  men  are  left  in  the  boat,  thefe  return  again 
to  land,  as  the  wind  and  other  circumflances  direfr,  in 
one  of  their  little  coves. 

Refpeifting  a  current  which  often  prevails  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  Scilly,  Mr  Rennel  has  publilhed  fome  obferva- 
tions  of  much  importance.  "  It  is  a  circumflance  (fays 
he)  well  known  to  feamcn,  that  fhips,  in  coming  from 
the  Atlantic,  and  (leering  a  courfe  for  the  Britilh  chan- 
riel,  in  a  parallel  fomewhat  to  the  fouth  of  the  Scilly 
iflands,  do  notwithflanding  often  find  themlelves  to  the 
north  of  thefe  iflandi ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  mouth 
of  St  George's  or  of  the  Briftol  channel.  This  ex- 
traordinary error  has  palfed  for  the  cffecfs  either  of  baJ 
fteerage,  bad  obfervations  of  latitude,  or  the  indraught 
of  the  Brittol  channel  ;  but  none  of  thefe  account  for  it 
f  itisfaiforily  ;  becaufe,  admitting  that  at  times  there 
may  be  an  indraught,  it  cannot  be  fuppofcd  to  extend 
to  Scilly ;  and  the  cafe  has  happened  in  weather  the 
mod  favourable  for  navigating  and  for  taking  obferva- 
tions. The  confequences  of  this  deviation  from  the  in- 
tended trafl  have  v<.ry  often  been  fatal ;  particularly  in 
the  lofs  of  the  Nancy  packet  in  our  own  times,  and  that 
of  Sir  Clnudefley  Shovel  and  others  of  his  fleet  at  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  century.  Numbers  of  cafes, 
equally  melancholy,  but  of  lefs  celebrity,  have  occurred ; 
ai.d  many  others,  in  which  the  danger  has  been  immi- 
nent, but  not  fatal,  have  fcarctly  reached  the  public  ear. 
All  of  thefe  have  been  referred  to  accident ;  and  there- 
fore no  afenipi  feems  to  have  been  made  to  inveiligaie 
the  caufe  of  them. 

"  I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  they  may  be  im- 
puted to  a  fpecific  cauTe  ;  namely,  a  cuirent :  and  I  fhall 
therefore  endeavour  to  mvefligate  both  that  and  its  ef- 
feiffs,  that  leamen  may  be  apprized  of  the  times  when 
t'e.-  are  particularlv  to  eipe^  it  in  any  confidcrable 
degree  of  ftreng'h  ;  for  then  only  it  is  likely  to  occafion 
milichiel,  the  curreiit  that  prevail  at  ordinary  time?  br- 
ing pr-bably  too  weak  to  proifnce  an  error  in  the  reck- 
oniuL^,  tqual  to  the  ditference  of  piralkl  between  the 
fouth  part  of  Scil.y  3>d  th<-  tra^fl  in  which  a  comman- 
der, prudent  in  his  me.^fnres,  but  uufufpicious  of  a  cur- 
rent, would  ciioofe  10  fiil.'' 

The  original  caufe  of  this  current  is  »he  prevalence 
of  wcfterly  winds  in  the  .'\tlantic,  which  impel  the  wa- 
ters along  the  north  coart  of  Spain,  and  accumulate 
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S;i:Iy.  tliem  in  the  Bay  of  Blfcay ;  whence  they  are  projefteJ 
—"""'"'^  along  ihe  coaft  of  France,  in  a  direiStion  nnrth-wert  by 
weft  to  the  weft  ot  Scilly  and  Ireland.  'Vhi  major  af- 
figns  ftrong  leafons  for  the  cxiftence  of  this  current  be- 
tween Uihant  and  Ireland,  in  a  chart  of  tlie  traifts  of 
tlie  Heclor  and  Atlas,  Eifl;  India  Ihips,  in  177.S  and 
1787.  The  following  remarks  on  the  effed  of  this 
current  are  abridged  from  the  author's  work,  which  is 
well  worthy  tl-.e  perufal  of  all  fiilors  and  Ihipmallers. 

I  ft,  If  a  Ihip  crolfes  it  obliquely,  that  is,  in  an  eaft 
by  fouth  or  more  foutherly  direi5tion,  fte  will  continue 
nuich  longrr  in  it,  and  of  courfe  be  more  aifeifled  by  it, 
than  if  Ihe  crolfeJ  it  more  diredly.  The  fanu  confe- 
quence  will  happen  if  (lie  crolfes  it  with  light  winds, 
zdly,  A  good  obfervation  of  latitude  at  noon  would  be 
thought  a  fufficient  warrant  for  runiiing  eaftward  du- 
ring a  long  night  ;  yet  as  it  may  be  pofllble  to  remain 
in  ih^  current  long  enough  to  be  carried  from  a  parallel, 
which  may  be  deemed  a  very  fafe  one,  to  that  of  the 
roclcs  of  Scilly,  it  would  appear  prudent,  after  experien- 
cing a  continiumce  of  ftrong  welterly  winds  in  the  At- 
lantic, and  appr.aching  ihe  Channel  with  liuht  fouther- 
ly winds,  either  to  make  Uihant  in  time  of  peace,  or  at 
all  events  to  keep  in  the  paiallel  of  48°  45' at  the  high- 
eft.  3dly,  Ships  bound  to  the  weftward,  from  the 
mouth  of^  the  Cliannd,  with  the  wind  in  tiie  fouth  weft 
quarter,  fliould  prefer  the  larboard  tack.  4thly,  Mijor 
Rennel  approves  the  delign  of  removing  the  light- 
Jioufe  of  Scilly  (if  it  be  not  already  moved)  to  the 
fouth-weft  part  of  the  high  rocks.  5thly,  He  recom- 
mends the  fending  a  velfel,  with  time-keepers  on  board, 
to  examine  the  foundings  between  the  parallels  of  Scilly 
and  Ulliant ;  from  the  meridian  of  the  Liz.iird  Point  as 
far  weft  as  the  moderate  depths  extend.  A  fet  of  time- 
keepers, he  obferves,  will  tS:&.  more  in  one  fnmmer,  in 
ilcilful  hands,  than  all  the  fcience  of  Dr  Halley  could 
do  in  the  courfe  of  along  life. 

In  time  of  war,  the  importance  of  thefe  iflands  ii 
flill  more  confpicuous  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
they  afforded  the  allies  a  place  for  alfemblir.g  their 
fleet,  when  the  Britons,  Danes,  Scots,  and  Irifh,  failed 
under  the  command  of  AnlafF,  to  attack  King  Athel- 
flan  ;  which  convinced  him  of  the  neceHIty  of  adding 
them  to  his  dominions.  Upon  the  like  piinciple,  Hen- 
ry VIII.  when  upr>n  bad  terms  with  his  neighbours, 
caufed  an  old  fortrefs  to  be  repaired  ;  and  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, who  h^d  more  to  fear,  dire^ffed  the  couitruftion 
of  a  caftlc,  which,  in  part  at  leaft,  ftiil  remains.  Cut 
the  moft  lingular  inftance  of  the  detriment  that  might 
ariie  from  thefe  iflands  falling  into  other  hands  t.jan 
Bvi  il]i  happened  in  1651,  wlien  Sir  John  Gienville 
took  fhelter  in  them  with  the  remains  of  the  Cornifti 
cavaliers.  For  the  depredations  committed  by  his 
frigates  foon  made  it  evident  that  Scilly  was  the 
key  of  the  Englilh  commerce;  and  the  cLimours  of 
the  merchants  thereupon  rofe  fo  high,  that  the  par- 
liament were  forced  to  fend  a  fleet  of  fifty  i'ail,  with  a 
great  body  of  land-forces  on  bo:ird,  under  Sir  George 
Ayfcue  and  admir;il  Blake,  who  v,'ith  great  difficulty, 
and  no  inconliderable  lofs,  made  thcmielvcs  mafters  of 
Trefc.iw  and  Brchar ;  where  they  erefled  thofe  lines 
and  fortifications  n"ar  the  remains  of  the  old  fortrefs 
that  are  call.d  Oliver's  Cnjile.  But  at  length,  finding 
that  htilc  was  to  be  done  in  tliat  way,  they  chcle  to 
grant  Sir  John  Grenville  a  moft  honourable  capitula- 
tion, as  the  fureft  means  to  recover  places  of  fuch  con- 
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fequence  :  with  which  the  parliament  were  very  little       s  ie 
fatibfied,  till  Mr  Blake  gave  them  Ins    reafons  ;  which  || 

.ippeared  tol)e  fo  well  founded,  that  they  directed    the  Sciopivus, 
articles  he  had  concluded  to  be  punctually  carried  into 
execution. 

SCIO,  rr  cHio,  a  celebrated  itland  of  the  Archipe- 
lago (feeCuio.)  It  is  32  miles  long  and  15  bro^d,  is 
a  mountainous  but  very  plealant  country.  The  prin 
cipal  mountain,  called  anciently  Pe.iiitsu!,  prelents  to 
view  a  long  lolly  range  of  bare  rock,  relfecting  the  fun; 
but  the  recelfesat  its  feet  are  diligently  cultivated,  and 
reward  the  huibandman  by  tlieir  rich  produce.  'I'he 
flopes  are  clotl.ej  wnh  vines.  Tlie  gr  ves  of  lemon, 
orange,  and  citron-tree^,  regularly  planted,  at  once 
perfume  the  air  with  the  oduur  of  their  blolfoms,  and 
delight  the  eye  with  their  golden  fruit.  Myrtles  and 
jal'nijnes  are  interlperfed,  with  olive  and  palm-trees,  and 
cypr..(fes.  Aniid  thefe  the  tall  minaiees  lile,  anJ  white 
houfcs  glitter,  day.zhng  the  behoL'er.  The  inhabitants 
export  a  large  qmmity  ol  plealant  wine  to  the  neigh- 
bouring iflands,  but  their  principal  trade  is  in  filks. 
Thty  have  alio  a  imall  commerce  in  wool,  cheefe,  figs, 
and  mallic.  The  women  are  better  bred  th.an  in  other 
parts  of  the  Levant  ;  and  though  the  drefs  is  odd,  yet  it 
is  very  ne  it.  The  partridges  are  tame,  being  lent  every 
day  into  the  fields  to  get  their  linng,  and  in  the  even- 
in  >;  are  culled  back  with  a  whittle.  The  town  called 
Hclo  is  large,  pleafant,  and  the  bell  built  of  any  in  the 
Eevant,  the  houfes  being  bcautilul  and  commodious, 
fome  of  which  are  terralfjd,  and  others  covered  wi:li 
tiles.  Tl;e  ftreets  are  paved  with  flint  Hones  ;  and  llie 
Venetians,  while  they  had  it  in  their  polieihon,  made  a 
great  many  alterations  for  the  better.  The  calile  is  an 
old  citadel  built  by  the  Genoefe,  in  which  the  Turks 
have  a  girrifon  of  1400  men.  The  harbour  of  Scio  is 
the  rendezvous  of  all  faipping  that  goes  to  or  comes 
fV'm  Conftantinople,  and  will  hold  a  fleet  of  fourlcore 
velfels.  They  reckon  there  are  10,000  Turks,  100,000 
Greek;,  and  io,coo  Latins,  on  this  ifland.  The  Turks 
took  it  from  the  Venetians  in  1695.  Scio  is  a  bilhop's 
fee,  and  is  ieatcd  on  the  fea-lide,  47  miles  weft  of  Smyr- 
na, and  210  fouth-weft  of  Conftantinople. 

There  are  but  few  remains  of  antiquity  in  this  place, 
"Themrift  curious  cf  them  (fa,s  Dr  Chandler)  is  that 
which  has  been  named  without  teafon  tlie  School  of  Ho- 
nicr.  It  is  on  the  coalt  at  Ibme  diltance  from  the  city 
northward,  and  appears  to  have  been  an  open  temple  of 
Cybele,  formed  on  the  top  of  a  rock.  The  Ih^.pe  is 
oval,  and  in  the  centre  is  the  image  of  the  goddefs,  the 
head  and  an  arm  wanting.  She  is  repreiented,  as  ulual, 
fitting.  The  ch;iirhas  a  lion  carved  on  each  fide,  and 
on  the  back.  Tiie  area  is  bounded  by  a  low  rim  or 
feat,  and  about  five  yards  over.  The  whole  is  hewn  out 
of  the  mountain,  is  rude,  indiftindl,  and  probably  of 
the  moft  remote  antiquity.  From  the  flope  liiwher  up 
is  a  fine  view  of  the  rich  vale  of  Scio,  and  of  the  chan- 
nel, with  its  fhining  iflands,  beyond  which  are  the 
mountains  (.n  the  mainland  ol  Alia." 

SCIOPPIUS  (Gafpar),  a  learned  German  writer  of 
th  171.11  century,  was  born  at  Neumark  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate  on  the  27th of  May  1576.  He  ftudied  at  the 
univcrfity  with  lb  much  luccels,  that  at  the  age  of  16 
he  became  an  author  ;  and  publilhed  books,  lays  Fer. 
rari,  which  delerved  to  be  admired  by  old  men.  His 
difpofitions  did  not  correfpond  with  his  genins.  Natr- 
rally  paftionate  and  m.ilevolent,  he  ali'aulted  without 
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Scioppiui.  mercy  the  charafler  of  eminent  men.  He  abjured  the 
^■■^^~*"'  fyftcm  of  the  Proteftants,  and  became  a  Roman  catho- 
lic about  the  year  1599;  but  his  charadler  remained 
the  fame.  He  polfcircil  all  thofc  qualitici  which  fitted 
him  for  making  a  diftinguiflied  figure  in  the  literary 
world  ;  imagination,  memory,  profound  learning,  and 
invincible  impudence.  He  was  familiar  with  the  terms 
of  reproach  in  moft  (  f  the  languages.  He  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  manners  of  the  world.  He  neither  (how- 
ed  refpect  to  his  fuperiors,  ror  did  he  behave  with  de- 
cency to  h  s  equals.  He  was  polFelfcd  with  a  frenzy 
of  an  uncommon  kind  :  he  was  i;)de;d  a  perfedl  fire- 
brand, fcaltering  around  him,  as  if  for  his  amufcment, 
the  moft  atloeiou^  calumriies.  Jofenh  Scaligcr,  above 
all  others,  was  the  objefl  of  his  fatire.  That  learned 
man,  having  drawn  up  the  hillory  of  his  own  fam  ly, 
and  deduced  its  genealogy  fr.im  princes,  was  feverely 
attacked  by  Sciopp.u>,  w!r)  ridiculed  iiis  high  pretcn- 
fiofM.  Scaligsr  in  his  turn  wrote  a  book  intitled  The 
Life  and  Pare  itage  cf  Gafper  Scioppius,  in  which  he 
informs  us,  that  the  father  (if  Scioppiu?  had  been  fuc- 
cedively  a  grave-digger,  a  journeyman  llationer,  a  haw- 
ker, a  foldier,  a  miller,  and  a  brewer  of  beer.  We  are 
told  that  his  wifi  was  long  kept  as  a  miilrefi,  and  at 
length  forfaken  by  a  debauched  man  wlioni  (lu  f  .llow- 
ed  to  Hungary,  and  obliged  10  return  tu  her  hulhand  ; 
that  then  he  treated  her  hardily,  and  c  nd^mned  her  to 
the  lowell  offices  of  fervitude.  His  daughter  too,  it  is 
faid,  was  as  diforderly  as  her  motlier :  that  after  the 
flight  of  her  hiifband,  who  was  g<'ing  to  be  burned  for 
Ibme  infamous  crime^^,  Ihe  became  a  c>immon  proftitute  ; 
and  at  length  giew  fo  fcandalous,  that  (he  was  com- 
mitted to  prifon.  Thefe  fevere  accufalif>ns  againft  the 
family  of  Sc-oppius  infl^imed  J-.im  with  nirre  eagerne.'s  to 
attack  his  ant.igonill  anew.  He  coUeiflcd  all  the  ca- 
lumnies that  had  been  thrown  out  a  rainll  Scaliger,  and 
formed  them  into  a  huge  volume  as  if  he  had  intended 
to  crulli  h  m  at  once.  He  treated  with  pre.tt  contempt 
the  Kii-'g  of  England,  Jame-  I.  i:i  his  Eoltfwjlkus,  &c. 
and  in  h  s  C'j-I)rium  Rfgium  Britatimx  Re^i  gravller  ex 
octiiu  l.-.loranti  mar.etc  viijfum  ;  'hat  if,  "  An  Hye-iialve  for 
his  Britannic  Maj?fly."  In  one  of  his  works  he  had  the 
audacity  to  abufe  Henry  IV.  (  f  France  in  a  moft  fcur- 
rilous  manner,  on  wh'ch  iccomt  !  is  book  was  burned 
at  Paris.  He  was  hung  in  effigy  in  a  farce  which  was 
reprefented  before  th;  king  if  KngLnd,  but  he  gloried 
in  hiS  hillionour.  Provoked  with  his  inloience  to  their 
fovereijin,  the  fervan^s  if  the  Engliih  ainbiffadiT  af- 
faulted  him  at  Madvi ',  ind  correcled  him  feverely;  but 
he  b'^alted  i  f  the  wounds  he  had  received.  He  [itib- 
lillied  more  fh  m  thirty  dtfam:it  >ry  libels  againll  the 
Jefuits  ;  and,  wliat  is  very  fnrpriiiug,  in  the  Viry  place 
where  he  declaims  witli  moft  virulence  againft  that  fo- 
ciety,  he  fubfciiSes  his  own  n.irce  wiih  txpreflions  <  f 
piety.  /  Gaffer  Scinpfiu!,  already  on  the  Irmk  of  the 
grav!,  and  ready  to  appear  lejnre  the  tribunal  'f  Jfftis 
Chrijl  to  give  an  acco':nt  of  rhy  tuoris.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  life  he  employed  h-inlclf  in  lhid\ing  the  Ap  ca- 
lypfe,  ar.d  affirmed  ihat  he  had  found  the  key  to  that 
mytterious  bo'  k.  He  fent  fome  of  his  ev])"rition'.  to 
Cardin  il  Mazarine,  bat  the  carjuial  did  not  find  it  con- 
venient to  re  id  thtm. 

Ferraii  tells  u^,  that  during  the  laft  fourteen  years  of 
his  life  he  Ihut  li'uife'f  up  ir^  a  fmall  apai'men',  w' eie 
he   devoted  Limfelf  folely   to  lludy.     The  fair.e  wriicr 
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acquaints  us,  tlrat  he  could  repeat  the  Scriptures  almotl    Sciopp;u» 
entirely  by   heart ;  but  his  good  qualities  were  eclipfcd  II 

by  hii  vices.  For  his  love  of  flander,  and  the  furious  > 
affaults  which  he  nude  upon  the  moit  eminent  men,  he 
was  called  the  drberits  of  Uteralurc.  He  accnfes  even 
Cicero  of  barbanfms  and  improprieties.  He  died  on 
the  i9tli  November  1649,  at  the  age  of  74,  •  Padoa, 
the  only  retreat  which  remained  to  him  from  the  multi- 
tude of  enemies  whom  he  had  created.  Four  hundred 
books  are  akribed  to  him,  which  are  faid  to  difcover 
great  genius  and  learning.  The  chief  of  thefe  are, 
I.  Verfim'ili:im  lAhri  IV.  I  596,  in  8vo.  2.  ComiHer.ta- 
r'lus  d:  art:  crit'ica,  1661,  in  8vo.  3  De  fua  ad  Catb.i- 
licos  mi^ratiitie,  1660,  in  8vo.  4.  Notitt'ionei  Critic*  in 
Phxlrum,  in  PriapTia  Patavii,  1 664,  in  Svo.  5  Suf 
pjfiarum  I  cti'j'imii  Lilri  V.  1664,  in  8vo.  6.  Clajficum 
belli fiicri,  1619,  in4to.  7.  Collyrium  rectum,  161 1,  in 
Svo.  S.  Gr.iminali  a  Pi>f.'ofoJ>/.'ica,  l6:^^,in  8vo.  (j.  Re- 
liilit  ad  Reoes  et  Principes  de  Strat-igematilut  et  Sicietatis 
J'/u,  1641,  in  i2mo.  This  laft  mentioned  book  was 
publilhed  under  the  name  of  y^^As/^o  </f  Varga$.  He 
was  at  firll  well  difpofed  to  the  Jefuits  ;  but  thefe  fa- 
thers on  one  occafion  oppofed  him.  He  prefented  a 
petition  to  the  diet  of  Ratifbonne  in  1630,  in  order  to 
o  >tain  a  penfion  ;  but  the  Jefuits,  who  were  the  con- 
f^lFors  both  of  the  emperor  and  the  eledlors,  had  influ- 
ence to  prevent  the  petition  from  being  granted.  From 
that  moment  Scioppius  turned  his  veholc  artillery  againfi 
the  Jetuits. 

SCIPIO  (Pnblius  Cornelius),  a  renowned  Romaa 
general,  furnamed  Africanus,  for  his  conqucfts  in  that 
country.  His  other  fignal  military  exploits  were,  his- 
taking  the  city  of  New  Carthage  in  a  fi.  gle  day  ;  his 
complete  viflory  over  Hannibal,  the  famous  Carthagi- 
nian general ;  the  defeat  of  Syphax  king  o{  Numidia, 
.ind  of  Antiochus  in  Afia.  He  was  as  eminent  fiT  hi* 
chaftity,  and  his  generous  behaviour  to  his  prifoners,  av 
for  his  valour.     He  died  180  B.  C.  aged  about  51. 

ScTPio  (Lucius  Bornclius),  his  brother,  fuinamed 
Ajiaticus,  for  his  compl.te  vi^ory  over  Antiochus  at 
the  battle  of  Magnefia,  in  which  Antiochus  loft  50,000 
infant; y  and  4000  cavalry.  A  triumph,  ai  d  the  fur- 
name  oi  Aftattciis,  were  the  rewards  of  his  valour.  Yet 
his  ungrateful  countrymer.  accu'ed  him,  as  well  as  Iiis 
brother,  ot  peculatioii ;  for  which  he  was  fined  :  buf 
the  public  fnle  of  iiis  eliefls  proved  the  falfehood  of  the 
charge  ;  for  they  did  not  iirod'ice  the  amount  of  th^ 
line.     He  fl  lurilhed   about  190  B.  C. 

Scipio  (Publius  Emilianu^),  was  the  fon  of  pauluS- 
Emilius  ;  but  being  adopted  by  Scipio  Alricanus,  he- 
was  called  Sripia  A'ric.tnus junior.  He  fliowcd  himfclf 
wortliy  of  adoption,  tollmving  the  tootfteps  oi  Scipio 
Atricanus,  wh  <m  he  equalled  in  military  fame  and  pub- 
lic virtue.  His  chief  v. ft  ries  were  the  conqueft  of 
C.trth.ige  and  Numantia  ;  Yet  thefe  fignal  fervices  to- 
his  country  could  not  prottft  him  fr  m  an  uiitimely 
f.i'e.  He  was  l^rangled  in  his  bed  by  order  of  the 
Decemviri,  who  orcaJed  his  popularity,  129  B.  C. 
aged  56. 

SCIRO,  an  ifland  of  the  Archiptlajo,  to  the  weft 
of  Myti.;ne,  to  the  north-eaft  ot  Nej^ropont,  and  to 
the  foalh-eaft  cf  Sciaii.  It  is  15  miliJ.  in  l;-ngth,  and 
8  in  breadth-  It  is  a  mountainous  couUtiy,  but  has 
no  minjs.  The  vines  ma- e  the  beauty  of  the  illand^ 
and  tiic  wine  is  cicclleut ;  ncr  do  the  natives  want 
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wnod.  There  is  but  one  village  ;  and  that  is  built  on 
a  rock,  which  runs  up  like  a  fugar  loaf,  and  is  10 
miles  from  the  harbour  of  St  George.  The  inhaSi- 
t.tnts  are  all  Greeks,  tlie  cadi  being  the  only  Turk 
aiuontr  them. 

SCIROCHO,  or  Sirocho,  a  name  generally  given 
in  Italy  to  every  unfavourable  wind.  In  the  ibuih  well 
il  is  applied  to  the  hot  fuffocating  blalls  from  A*rica, 
and  in  the  north-eall  it  means  the  cold  bleak  winds  irom 
tlie  Alps. 

SCIRPUS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  ar.d 
i-i  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3d  order,  Ca- 
lamar'ix.  The  glumes  are  paleaceous,  and  imbricated 
all  round.  There  is  no  corolla  ;  and  only  one  beard- 
lefb  feed. 

SCIIIRHUS,  in  furgery  and  medicine,  a  hard  tu- 
mor  of  any  part  of  the  body,  void  of  pain,  arilmg, 
us  is  fuppofed,  from  the  infpili'ation  and  induration  of 
tlie  fluids  contained  in  a  gland,  tliough  it  may  alfo 
appear  in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  efpecially  in  the 
fat  ;  being  one  of  tlie  ways  in  which  an  inflammation 
terminates.  Thefe  tumors  are  exceedingly  apt  to  de- 
generate into  cancers. 

SCITAMINEtE.  See  Botany,  p.  4J9. 
S::IURUS,  the  squirrel;  a  genus  of  quadrupeds 
belonging  to  the  order  of  glires.  It  has  two  fore-teeth 
in  each  jaw,  the  fuperior  ones  ihaped  like  wedges,  and 
the  inferior  ones  comprelled.  There  are  1 1  fpecies  ; 
of  which  the  moft  remarkable  are, 

I .  The  vulgaris,  or  common  fquirrel,  with  ears  ter- 
minated with  long  tufts  of  hair  ;  large,  lively,  black 
eves ;  head,  body,  legs,  and  tail,  of  a   bright  reddilh 
brown  ;  breall  and  belly  while  ;  hair   on  each  fide  the 
t.iil  lies  flat.     In  Sweden  and  Lapland,  it  changes  in 
V inter  into  grey.    In  Ruffla  it  is  fometimes  found  black. 
In  many  pirts  of  England  there  is  a  beautiful  variety, 
with  milk  white  tails. — This   fpecies   inhabits   Europe 
and  North  America,  the  northern  and  the  temperate 
parts  of  Afia  :  and  a  variety  is  even  found  as  far  fouth 
as  the  ifle  of  Ceylon.  It  is  a  neat,  lively,  aflive  animal  ; 
lives  always  in  woods  :  in  the  fpring,  the  female  is  feen 
jHirfued  from  tree  to   tree   by  the   males,  feigning  an 
efcape  from  their  embraces  ;  makes  its  neft  of  mofs  and 
dried  leaves  between  the  fork  of  two  branches  ;  brings 
three  or  four  young  at   a   time ;  has  two  holes  to  its 
ueft;  (lops  up  that  on  the  fide  the  wind  blows,  as  Pli- 
ny juftly  remarks ;  lays  in  a  bond  of  winter  provifion, 
I'uch  as  nuts,   acorns,   &c.  ;   in   fummer,  feeds  on  buds 
and  young  (boots ;  is  particularly  fond  of  thofe  of  fir, 
and  the  young  cones  ;  fits  up  to  eat,  and  ufes  its  fore- 
feet as  handb ;  covers  itfelf  with  its  tail ;  leaps  to  a  fur- 
prifmg  di.lance  ;  when  difpofed  to  crofs  a  river,  a  piece 
of  bar.k  is  its  b;.at,   its  tail  the  fail  ;  is  in  great  plenty 
in  Dunmallet,  and  thtre  called  C'aui.     Boys  frequently 
nurfe  this    beautiful    and    adlive    animal    under  cats. 
"  There  are  three    creatures,    the  fquirrel,    the  field- 
moufe,   and  the  bird  called  tlie   nuthatch,    which  live 
much  on  hazel  nuts  ;  anJ   yet  they  open  them  each  in 
a  different  way.      The  firll,  after  rafping  olt  the  fmall 
tiid,  fplits  the  (hell  in  two  with   his  long  fore-teeth,  as 
a  man  does  with  his  knife  ;  the  (econd   nibbles  a  hole 
V. ith  his  teeth,  io  regular  as  if  drilled  with   a   wimble, 
ar.d  yet  fo  fmall,  that  one  would  wonder  how  the  ker- 
nel can  be  cxtrai't-d  through  it  ;  while  the  lall  pecks 
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an  irregular  ragged  hole  witli  its  bill ;  but  as  this  artift  Scluru? 
has  no  ;  aws  to  hold  the  nut  fi.m  while  he  pierces  it,  ^~''~^'"* 
like  an  adroit  workman,  he  fixes  it,  as  it  were,  in  a 
vice,  in  fome  cleft  ot  a  tree,  or  in  fome  crevice  ;  when, 
flanding  over  it,  he  perforates  the  ftubborn  (hell.  While 
at  work,  they  make  a  rapping  noife,  that  may  be  heard 
at  a  confiderable  diftance."      White's  Selborne. 

2.  The  cincniis,    or  grey  (quirrel,  with  plain  ears; 
hair  of  a  dull  grey  colour,  mi.xed  with  black,  and  of- 
ten tinged  with  dirty  yellow;  belly  and   infides  of  the  ccccxlv, 
legs   white  ;    ta'l  long,  bu.Oiy,  grey,  and   llriped  with 

black  :  fize  of  a  halfgrown  rabbit. — Inhabits  the 
woods  of  Northern  Afia,  North  America,  Peru,  and 
Chili.  They  are  very  numerous  in  North  America,  do 
incredible  damage  to  the  plantations  of  maize,  run  up 
the  ftalks  and  eat  the  young  ears.  Defcend  in  vail 
flocks  from  the  mountains,  and  join  thofe  that  inhabit 
the  lower  parts  ;  were  profcribed  by  the  provinces,  and  a 
reward  of  three-pence  per  head  given  for  every  one  that 
is  killed.  Such  a  number  was  deftroyed  one  year,  that 
Pennfylvania  alone  paid  in  rewards  L.  8000  of  its  cur- 
rency. Make  their  nefts  in  hollow  trees,  with  mofs, 
(Iraw,  wool,  &c.  Feed  on  maize  in  the  feafbn,  and  on 
pine-cones,  acorns,  and  malls  of  all  kinds  :  form  holes 
under-ground,  and  there  depofit  a  large  (lock  oi  winter 
provifion.  Defcend  from  the  trees,  and  vifit  their  ma- 
gazines when  in  want  of  meat ;  are  particularly  bufy  at 
the  approach  of  bad  weather  ;  during  the  cold  feafon 
keep  in  their  neft  for  feveral  days  together  ;  feldom  leap 
from  tree  to  tree,  only  run  up  and  down  the  bodies  ; 
their  hoards  often  deftroyed  bv  ("wine;  when  their  ma- 
gazines are  covered  with  deep  fnow,  the  fquirrels  often 
perifh  for  want  of  food  ;  are  not  eafily  (hot,  nimbly 
changing  their  place  when  they  fee  the  gun  levelled  ; 
have  the  adlions  of  the  common  fquirrel  ;  are  ealily  ta- 
med ;  and  their  flefh  is  efteemed  very  delicate.  Their 
furs,  which  are  exported  under  the  name  of  pttit-gris, 
are  valuable,  and  ufed  as  linings  to  cloaks. 

3.  The  niger,  or  black  fquirrel,  with  plain  ears; 
fometimes  wholly  black,  but  often  marked  with  white 
on  the  no(e,  the  neck,  or  end  of  the  tail ;  the  tail 
fhorter  than  that  of  the  former  ;  the  body  equal.  It 
inhabits  the  north  of  Afia,  North  America,  and  Mex- 
ico ;  breeds  and  affbciates  in  fcparale  troops ;  is  equally 
numerous  with  the  former  ;  commits  as  great  ravages 
among  the  maize  ;  makes  its  ueft  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  forms,  like  them,  magazines  for  winter  food.  The 
fineft  are  taken  near  the  lake  Baikal,  and  about  Birgu- 
zinfkoi-oftro^,  upon  the  Upper  Angara,  in  the  diftridt 
of  Nertfchinfk,  which  are  the  beft  in  all  Siberia  ;  thefe 
continue  black  the  wliole  year,  the  others  grow  rufty 
in  fummer. — There  is  a  variety  with  plain  ears  ;  coarfe 
fur  mixed  with  dirty  white  and  black;  throat  and  in- 
fide  of  the  legs  and  thighs  black  ;  tail  much  (horter 
than  thofe  of  fquirrels  ufually  are  ;  of  a  dull  yellow  co- 
lour, mixed  with  black  ;  body  of  the  fize  of  ilie  grey 
fquirrel.  It  inhabits  Virginia;  the  planters  call  it  the 
cat  fquirrel. 

4.  Thefiiviis,  or  f.iir  fquirrel,  with  the  body  and  tail 
of  a  flaxen  colour  ;  of  a  very  fmall  fize,  with  plain  round 
ears,  and  roundel  t'lil.  Inhabits  the  woods  near  Ama- 
d.ibad,  the  capital  of  Guzurar,  in  great  abundance,  leap- 
ing from  t'ce  to  tree.  Linnseus  fays  it  is  an  inhabitant 
of  South  America. 

5.  Thejiriatus,  or  ground  fquirrel,  with  pl.iin  ears  ; 
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Sclurus.  riJge  of  the  back  marked  with  :i  black  ftrcak  ;  eacli 
^■""^  *-  fide  with  a  pale  yellow  iliipc,  lioiinded  above  and  below 
with  a  line  of  Iilack  ;  hc.id,  body,  and  tail, 01  a  reddilh 
brown  ;  the  tail  the  darkcll :  breaft  and  belly  wliue  ; 
nofe  and  feet  pale-red  ;  eyes  lull. — Inhabits  the  north 
of  Afia,  but  found  in  the  greatcft  abundance  in  the  fo- 
refts  of  North  America.  Thty  never  run  up  trees  ex- 
cept they  are  purfued,  and  find  no  other  means  of  efca- 
ping  :  they  burrow,  and  form  their  habitations  under 
ground,  with  two  entrances,  that  they  may  get  accch 
to  the  one  in  cafe  tlie  other  is  flopped  up.  Their  re- 
treats are  formed  with  great  fkil',  in  form  of  a  long 
gallery,  with  br. inches  on  each  fide,  eacli  of  which  ter- 
minates in  an  enlarged  chamber,  as  a  magazine  to  llore 
their  winter  provifion  in  ;  in  one  they  lodge  the  acorns, 
in  another  the  maize,  in  a  third  the  hickcry  nuts,  and 
in  the  1. lit  their  favourite  food  the  chinquapin  chefnuc. 
They  very  fcldom  llir  out  during  winter,  at  leall  as 
long  as  their  provifions  lall ;  but  if  that  falls,  they  will 
dig  into  cellars  wliere  apples  are  kept,  or  barns  where 
niai/.e  is  llorcd,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  mifchicf ;  but  at 
that  time  the  cat  delhoys  great  numbers,  and  is  as 
great  an  enemy  to  them  as  to  mice.  During  the  maize 
liarveft  thefc  fquirrds  are  very  bufy  in  biting  off  the 
ears,  and  filling  their  mouths  fo  full  witii  the  corn  that 
tlieir  checks  are  quite  dillended.  It  is  oUfervable  that 
they  give  great  preference  to  certain  food  ;  for  it,  attcr 
filling  their  mouths  with  rye,  they  happen  to  meet  with 
wheat,  they  fling  away  the  rirll,  tliat  they  may  indulge 
in  the  laft.  They  are  very  wild,  bile  feverely,  and  are 
fcarcely  ever  tamed  ;  the  fkins  are  of  little  ufe,  but  are 
fometimes  uled  to  line  cloaks. 

6.  The  glis,  or  fat  fquirrel,  with  thin  naked  ears ; 
body  covered  with  foft  aih-coloured  hair  ;  belly  whitilh  ; 
tail  full  of  long  hair  :  from  nofe  to  tail,  near  fix  inches; 
tail,  four  and  a  halt  :  tliicker  in  the  body  than  the 
common  fquirrel. — Inhabits  France  and  the  fouth  of 
Europe  ;  lives  in  trees,  and  leaps  from  bough  to  bough; 
feeds  on  fruits  and  acorns;  lodges  in  th^  hollovs  oi 
trees  ;  remains  in  a  torpid  llate  during  winter,  and 
grows  very  fat.  It  was  efteeraed  a  great  delicacy  by 
the  Romans,  who  had  their  gliraria,  places  conllruAcd 
to  keep  and  feed  them  in. 
^\„^  J,  7.  '\!ht  fiigitta,  or  arrow  fquirrel,  with  a  finall  round 

head,  cloven  upper  lip  :  fmall  blunt  ears,  two  fmall  war;s 
at  the  utmolt  corner  of  each  eye,  with  hairs  growing 
out  of  them  :  neck  (hort :  four  toes  on  the  fore  ieet ; 
and  inltsad  of  a  thumb,  a  flender  bone  two  inches  and 
a  half  long,  lodged  under  the  lateral  membrane,  ferving 
to  llretch  it  out  :  from  thence  to  the  hind  legs  extends 
tlie  membrane,  which  is  broad,  and  a  continuation  of 
the  Ikin  of  the  fides  and  belly  :  there  are  five  toes  on 
the  hind  ieet ;  and  on  all  the  toes,  Iharp  comprelfed 
bent  claws  :  the  tail  is  covered  with  long  h.-iirs  difpofcd 
horizontally  ;  colour  of  the  head,  body,  and  tail,  a 
bright  bay  ;  in  fome  parts  inclining  to  orange  :  breall 
and  belly  of  a  yellowilli  white  :  length  from  nofe  to 
tail,  eighteen  inches ;  tail,  fifteen. — Inhabits  Java,  and 
others  of  the  Indian  ifland;  :  leaps  from  tree  to  tree  as 
ifitriew:  will  catch  hold  of  the  boughs  with  its  tail. 
Niewhoff,  p.  354.  defcribes  tliis  under  the  name  of  the 
flying  cat,  aud  lays  the  back  is  black. 

8.  The  volans,  or  flying  fquirrel,  with   round  naked 
ears,  full  black  eyes,  and  a  lateral  membrane  trom  the 
fore  to  the  hind  legs  :  tail  with  long  hairs  difpofcd  hori- 
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/.ontally,longeilinthe  middle:  its  colour  above, a  br->wn-     S.inrus 
ilh  a(li ;  b.-ne.itli,  white  tinged  with  yellow  :   much   lef>  0 

than  the  common  fquirrel.  Inhabits  FinLind,  Lapland,  ..^l^!^;];^ 
Poland,  RulFij,  Korth  America,  and  New  Spain  :  live;, 
in  hollow  trees  :  lleeps  in  the  day  :  during  the  night  is 
very  lively :  is  gregarious,  numbers  being  found  m  one 
tree  :  leaps  from  bough  to  bough  fom:times  at  the  di- 
Ibince  ot  ten  yards ;  this  acllon  has  improperly  been 
called  flying,  for  the  animal  cannot  go  in  any  oiiicr  di- 
reiftion  th.iii  forward  ;  and  even  then  cannot  keep  .nr. 
even  line,  but  finks  cunlidcrably  before  it  can  reach  the 
place  it  aims  at :  fenfible  of  tliis,  the  fquirrel  mounts 
the  higher  in  projwrtion  to  the  diftance  it  wiflies  to 
reach  :  when  it  would  leap,  it  ftretches  out  the  fore- 
legs, and  extending  the  membranes  becomes  fpecifically 
lighter  than  it  would  otherwise  hi,  and  thus  is  enabled 
to  fpring  further  than  other  fquirrcls  that  have  not  this 
apparatus.  When  numbers  le.ip  at  a  time,  they  fesm 
Ilk-  leave?  blown  off  by  the  wind.  Tlieir  food  the  fame 
as  the  other  Iquirrels.  They  are  eafily  tamed  ;  bring 
three  or  four  young  at  a  time.  S;e  fi<.  3  &  4,  the  one 
reprefenting  the  animal  in  what  is  called  a  fy'm^,  the 
other  in  a.Jittiii^,  pollure. 

SCIURUS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  nioaogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  that  arc 
doubtlul.  The  calyx  is  qulnquedentate;  the  corolla 
bilabiated  ;  the  fiiamenis  are  barren  ;  the  capfules  five, 
and  joined  together;  bivalved,  unilocular,  with  one  feed. 
Of  this  there  ts  one  fpccies,  viz.  aromatica,  a  native  oi 
Guiana. 

6CLAV0NIA,  a  country  of  Europe,  between  the 
rivers  Save,  the  Drave,  and  the  Danube.  It  is  divided 
into  fix  counties,  viz.  Pofegra,  Zabrab,  Creis,  Warai- 
deii,  Zreim,  and  Walpon,  and  belongs  to  the  houfe  of 
Auilria.  It  was  formerly  called  a  kingdom;  and  is  very- 
narrow,  not  being  above  75  miles  in  breadth  ;  but  it  is 
300  in  length,  from  the  tronliers  of  Auftria  to  Bel- 
grade. The  eallern  part  is  called  Raizia,  and  the  in- 
habitants Ratzians.  Thefe,  from  a  particular  notion, 
are  of  the  Greek  church.  The  language  of  Sclavonia 
is  the  mother  of  tour  others,  namely,  thofe  of  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  Poland,  and  RulFia. 

SCLERANTHUS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  thedodecandria  clafs  of  plants, 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  22d  order, 
Cary'>pliyl!:i.  Tlie  calyx  is  monophyllous  ;  there  is  no 
coroU.i  ;  there  arc  two  feeds  contained  in  the  calyx. 

SCLERIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  tetrandri* 
order,  bcKinging  to  the  moncecia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order,  Gra- 
rnina.  The  calyx  has  a  gluina,  with  from  two  to  fix 
valves  ;  the  (lowers  numcious  ;  the  feed  a  fort  of  nut, 
fmall,  oblong,  and  Ihlning.  There  are  fix  fpccies,  all 
of  them  n.itives  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

SCLEROITCS,  m.;diciHes  proper  to  harden  and 
confulidate  the  tlclh  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied ;  as  purllaln,  houfe-leck,  llea-wort,  garden  uight- 
Ihade,  Sic. 

SCOLOPAX,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  gralli.  The  back  is  cylindrical,  ol>- 
tufc,  and  longer  than  the  head  ;  the  nollrils  are  linear  ; 
the  face  is  covered  ;  and  tlie  Ieet  have  four  toes.  Tliere 
are  1 8  fpecics ;  of  which  the  following  iU^e  the  princi- 
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1.  The  arquauJ,  or  curlew,  frequents  our  fea-coafts 
and  marflies  in  the  winter  time  in  large  flocks,  walking 
on  the  open  lands  ;  feeding  on  Ihells,  frogs,  crabs,  and 
other  marine  infefts.  In  fumnier  they  retiie  to  the 
mountainous  and  unfrequented  parts  ot  the  country, 
where  they  pair  and  breed.  1'heir  eggs  are  of  a  pale 
olive  colour,  marked  with  irregular  but  diftiuift  fpots  of 
pale  brown.  Tlielr  flelh  is  very  rank  and  firtiy,  not- 
withftanding  an  old  Englifli  proverb  in  its  favour.  Cur- 
lews differ  much  in  weight  and  fize  ;  fome  weighing  37 
ounces,  others  not  22:  the  length  of  the  largell  to 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  25  inches  ;  the  breadth,  three  feet 
five  inches;  the  bill  is  feven  inches  long:  the  head, 
neck,  and  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  of  a  pale  brown  ; 
the  middle  of  each  feather,  black  ;  the  bread  and  belly 
white,  marked  with  narrow  oblong  black  lines:  the 
back  is  white,  fpotted  with  a  few  black  ftrokes  :  the 
quill-fealhers  are  black,  but  the  inner  webs  fpotted  with 
white  ;  the  tail  is  white,  tinged  with  red,  and  beauti- 
fully barred  with  black  •,  the  legs  are  long,  flrong,  and 
of  a  bluiili  grey  colour  ;  the  bottoms  of  the  toes  flat 
and  broad,  to  enable  it  to  walk  on  the  foft  mud,  in 
fearch  of  food. 

2.  The  p/iifopuf,  or  whimbrel,  is  much  lefs  frequent 
on  our  ifiores  than  the  curlew  ;  but  its  haunts,  food,  and 
general  appearance,  are  much  the  fame.  It  is  obferved 
to  vifit  the  neighbourhood  of  Spalding  (where  it  is 
called  the  cur'eiu  knot)  in  vaft  flooks  in  April,  but 
continues  there  no  longer  than  May  ;  nor  is  it  feen  there 
any  other  time  of  the  year  :  it  feems  at  thatfeaf.n  to  be 
on  its  palfage  to  its  breeding  place,  which  Mr  Pennant 
fufpeifls  to  be  among  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  The 
fpecific  difference  is  the  fize  ;  this  never  exceeding  the 
weight  of  1 2  ounces. 

3.  The  rujli sola,  or  woodcock,  during  fummer  inha- 
bits the  Alps  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Polilh  Pruflia,  the 
march  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe :  they  all  retire  from  thcfe  countries  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  as  foon  as  the  frorts  commence  ;  which 
force  them  into  milder  climates,  where  the  ground  is 
open,  and  adapted  to  their  manner  of  feeding.  They 
live  on  worms  and  infers,  which  they  fearch  for  with 
their  long  bills  in  foft  grounds  and  moid  woods. — 
Woodcocks  generally  arrive  here  in  flocks,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  night  or  a  milf  :  they  foonfeparate  ;  but 
before  they  return  to  their  native  haunts,  pair.  They 
feed  and  fly  by  night ;  beginning  their  flight  in  the 
evening,  and  return  the  fame  way  or  through  the  fame 
glades  to  their  day  retreat.  They  leave  England  the 
latter  end  of  February,  or  beginning  of  March  ;  not 
but  they  have  been  known  to  continue  there  accidental- 
ly. Thefe  birds  appear  in  Scotland  firll  on  the  eaftern 
crafts,  and  make  their  progrefs  from  eaft  to  weft.  They 
do  not  arrive  in  Breadalbane,  a  central  part  of  the 
kingdom,  till  the  beginning  or  middle  of  November; 
nor  the  coafts  of  Nether  Lorn,  or  of  Rofsfhire,  till  De- 
cember or  January  :  they  are  very  rare  in  the  remote 
Hebrides,  and  in  the  Orkneys.  A  few  ftragglers  now 
and  then  arrive  there.  They  are  equally  fcarce  in 
Caithnefs  This  fpccies  of  woodcock  is  unknown  in 
North  America  :  but  a  kind  is  found  that  has  the  gene- 
ral appearance  of  it ;  but  is  fcarce  half  the  fize,  and 
wants  the  bars  on  the  breall  and  belly.  The  weight  of 
the  woodcock  is  ufually  about  12  ounces  ;  the  length 
r.car  14  inches ;  and  the  breadth,  26 ;  the  bill  is  three 


inches  long,  dufky  towards  the  end,  rcddidi  at  tlie  bafe  ;  Scolopax. 
tongue  flcnder,  long,  fliarp,  and  hard  at  the  point  ;  the  "'•'"•'''''^ 
eyes  large,  and  placed  near  the  top  of  the  head,  that 
they  may  not  be  injured  when  the  bird  thrufts  its  bill 
into  the  ground  ;  from  the  bill  to  the  eyes  is  a  black 
line  ;  the  fore-head  is  a  reddilli  afli  colour  ;  the  crown 
of  the  head,  the  hind  part  of  the  neck,  the  back,  the 
coverts  of  the  wings,  and  the  fcapulars,  are  prettily  bar- 
red with  a  ferruginous  red,  black,  and  grey  ;  but  on 
the  head  the  black  picdominates  :  the  quill  feathers 
are  dufky,  indented  witli  red  marks.  The  chin  is  of  a 
pa'eycllov/;  the  whole  under  fide  of  the  body  is  of  a 
dirty  while,  marked  with  numerous  tranfverfe  lines  of 
a  dufky  colour.  The  tail  confifts  of  1 2  feathers,  dufky 
or  black  on  the  one  web,  and  marked  with  red  on  the 
other ;  the  tips  above,  are  alh-co'oured,  below  white  ; 
which,  when  fhooting  on  the  ground  was  in  vogue, 
was  the  fign  the  fowler  diicovered  the  birds  by.  Tlie 
legs  and  toes  are  livid  ;  the  latter  divided  almoft  to 
their  very  origin,  having  only  a  very  fmall  web  between 
the  middle  and  interior  toes;  as  thofe  of  the  tv^^o  fpe- 
cies  of  fnipes  found  in  England. 

4.  The  ec^occphala,  or  godwit,  v.'eighs  12  ounces 
and  a  lialf ;  the  length  is  16  inches  ;  the  breadth  27  j 
the  bill  is  four  inches  l^ng,  turns  up  a  Httle,  black  at 
the  end,  the  reft  a  pale  purple  ;  from  the  bill  to  the 
eye  is  a  broad  white  ftroke ;  the  feathers  of  the  head, 
neck,  and  back,  are  of  a  light  reddiih  brown,  marked 
in  the  middle  with  a  dufky  ipot ;  the  belly  and  vent  fea- 
thers white,  the  tail  regularly  barred  with  black  and 
w-hite.  The  fix  firft  quill-feathers  aie  black;  their  in- 
terior edges  of  a  reddifli  brown;  the  legs  in  fome  are 
duiky,  in  others  of  a  greyifli  blue,  which  perhaps  may 
be  owing  to  different  ages ;  the  exterior  toe  is  conneifted 
as  tar  as  the  firft  joint  of  the  middle  toe  with  a  ftrong 
ferrated  membrane.  The  male  is  diftinguillied  from  the 
female  by  fome  black  lines  on  the  breaft  and  throat  ; 
which  in  the  female  are  wanting.  Thefe  birds  are  ta- 
ken in  the  fens,  in  the  fame  feafon  and  in  the  fame  man- 
ner with  the  ruffs  and  reeves  \  ;  and  when  fattened  are  \  $ct 
efteemed  a  great  delicacy,  and  fell  for  half  a  crown  or  Tain^Si 
five  fhillings  a  piece.  A  ffale  of  the  fime  fpecies  is 
placed  in  the  net.  They  appear  in  fmall  flocks  on  our 
coafts  in  September,  and  continue  with  us  the  whole 
winter  they  walk  on  the  open  fands  like  the  curlew,  and 

feed  on  infe(51s. 

5.  The  glottis,  or  greenfhank,  is  in  length  to  the 
end  of  the  tail,  14  inches  ;  to  that  of  the  toes,  20  ;  its 
breadth,  25.  The  bill  is  tvro  inches  and  a  I'.alf  long  ; 
the  upper  mandible  black,  flraight,  and  very  flender ;  the 
lower  refledls  a  little  upward,  ;  the  head  and  upper 
part  of  the  neck  are  afh-coloured,  marked  with  fmall 
duflcy  lines  pointing  down  ;  over  each  paffes  a  white 
line  ;  the  coverts,  the  fcapulars,  and  upper  ]iart  of  the 
bick,  are  of  a  brownilfi  afhcolour;^  the  quill-feathers 
dufliv,  but  the  inner  webs  fpeckled  with  white  ;  the 
breaft,  belly  thighs  and  lower  part  of  the  back,  are 
white  ;  the  tail  is  white,  marked  with  undul  iled  dufky 
bars  ;  the  inner  coverts  of  the  wings  fi.aely  croffed  wltli 
double  and  treble  rows  of  a  duiky  colour.  It  is  a  bird 
of  an  elcgaiitfhapc,  and  fmall  weight  in  proportion  to 
its  dimenfions,  weighing  only  fix  ounces..  The  legs 
are  very  long  and  flender,  and  bare  above  two  inches 
higher  than  the  knees.  The  exterior  toe  is  united  to 
the  middle  toe,  as  far  as  the  fecond  joint,  by  a  ftrong 
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Scolopii,  membrane  which  herders  their  fides  to  the  very  end. — 
Scolopcn-  Thele  birds  appear    on    the  EngUlh  coalls    and    wet 
''"•       grounds  in  the  winter-time  in  but  Tmall  numbers. 

6.  The  lalidrls,  or  red-lhank,  is  tbund  on  mod  of 
our  Ihores  ;  in  the  winter-time  it  ccnceals  itfelf  in  the 
gutters,  and  is  generally  tounJ  lingle  or  at  moll  in  pairs. 
It  breeds  in  the  fens  and  marfhes ;  and  flies  round  its 
neft  when  dillurbed,  making  a  noiie  hke  a  lapwing. 
It  lays  four  eggs  whitilh  tinged  with  olive,  marked 
with  irregular  ipots  of  black  chieHy  on  the  tliicker  end. 
It  weighs  Kvc  ounces  and  a  halt:  the  length  is  I2 
inches,  thj  breadth  zi  ;  the  bill  near  two  inches  long, 
red  at  the  bafe,  black  towards  the  point.  The  head, 
hind  part  of  the  neck,  and  fcapulars,  are  of  a  duflcy 
alh-colour  obfcurely  fpotted  with  black  ;  the  back  is 
white,  fprinkled  with  black  fpots  ;  the  tail  elegantly 
barred  with  black  and  white  ;  the  cheeks,  under  fide  of 
the  neck,  and  upjier  part  of  the  breatl,  are  white, 
ftreaked  downward  with  dulky  lines  ;  the  belly  white  ; 
the  exterior  webs  of  the  quill-feathers  are  dull;y  ;  the 
legs  long,  and  of  a  fine  bright  orange  colour  ;  the  utmoll 
tee  conneded  to  the  middle  toe  by  a  fmall  membrane  ; 
the  inmoll  by  another  tlill  fmallcr. 

7.  The  ga'ilinago,  or  common  fnipe,  weighs  four 
ounces  ;  the  lengtn,  to  the  end  of  tiie  tail,  is  near  12 
inches;  the  breaJth  about  14;  the  bill  is  three  inches 
long,  of  a  dulky  colour,  flat  at  the  end,  and  often  rough 
like  Ihagreen  a!-ove  and  below.  The  head  is  divided 
Icngthwii'e  with  two  black  lines,  and  three  of  red,  one 
of  the  lalt  palling  over  the  middle  ol  die  head,  and  one 
above  each  eye  :  between  the  bill  and  the  eyes  is  a 
dulky  line  ;  the  chin  is  while  ;  the  neck  is  varied  with 
brown  and  red.  The  fcapulars  are  beautifully  Uriped 
lengthwife  with  black  and  yellovv  ;  the  quill-feathers  are 
dulky  ;  but  the  edge  ct  the  firll  is  white,  as  are  the  lips 
of  the  fecondary  leathers  :  the  quill-feathers  next  the 
back  are  barred  wilh  black  and  pale  red  ;  the  brealt  and 
belly  are  white  ;  the  coverts  of  the  tail  are  long,  and  al- 
moll  cover  it ;  they  are  of  a  reddilh  brown  colour.  The 
tail  conlills  ot  1+  feathers,  black  on  their  lower  part, 
tlien  croflcd  with  a  broad  bar  of  deep  orange,  another 
narrow  one  of  black  ;  and  the  tnJs  white,  or  pale 
orange.  The  vent  feathers  are  of  a  dull  yellow  ;  the 
legs  pale  green  ;  die  toes  divided  to  their  origin.  In  the 
winter-time  fnipes  are  very  frequent  in  all  our  marlhy 
and  wet  grounds,  where  they  lie  concealed  in  the 
rulhes,  occ.  In  fummer  they  diiperfe  to  different  parts, 
and  are  found  in  ihe  midll  cf  the  higheft  mountains  as 
well  as  of  die  low  moors  ;  their  nelt  is  made  of  dried 
grafs  ;  dley  lay  four  eggs  of  a  dirty  olive  colour,  mark- 
ed with  dulky  fpots;  their  young  are  fo  often  found 
in  England,  that  we  doubt  whether  they  ever  entirely 
leave  that  illand.  WTicn  they  are  dillurbed  much,  par- 
ticularly in  the  brcedir.g  feafons,  they  Ibar  to  a  vail 
height,  making  a  luigular  bleating  noife  ;  and  w  hen  they 
defcend,  dart  down  wilh  vail  rapidity  :  it  is  alfo  amu- 
(Ing  to  obferve  the  cock,  while  his  mate  fits  on  her 
eggs,  poile  himfelf  on  his  wings,  making  fometimcs  a 
wiiillling  and  fometimes  a  drumming  noife.  Their  food 
is  the  lame  with  that  of  the  woodcock  ;  their  flight 
veiy  irregular  and  fwift,  and  attended  with  a  Ihrill 
fcream.  They  are  moll  univetfal  birds,  found  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  in  all  climates. 

SCGLOl'ENDRA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infeils 
.  belonging  to  the  order  of  aptera.     The  feet  are  very 
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numerous,  being   as  many  on  each  fid:  as  there  are  Scolopea- 
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joints  in  the  body  ;  the  anttnni  arc  fetaceous  :  there  are 
two  jointed  pappi,  and  the  body  is  dcprelfed. — Thefe 

infers  are  very  foimidable  and  noxious  in  the  warm ,  _ 

countries,  where  diey  grow  to  the  length  of  a  quaiter 
of  a  yard  or  more,  though  in  this  clmiate  they  feldom 
grow  above  an  inch  long.  The  fcolopendra  is  alfo 
called  the  centimes  from  its  number  of  feet.  In  die  Eall 
Indies  it  grows  to  fix  inches  in  length,  and  as  thick  as 
a  man's  finger  :  it  conlilU  of  many  joints  ;  and  from 
each  joint  proceeds  a  leg  on  each  fide  :  they  are  cover- 
ed with  hair,  and  feem  to  have  no  eyes  ;  but  there  arc 
two  feelers  on  the  head,  widi  which  they  find  out  the 
way  they  are  to  pais:  the  head  is  ver)  round,  with 
two  fmall  Iharp  teeth,  with  which  they  infliifl  wounds 
that  are  very  painlul  and  dangerous.  A  failor  that 
was  bit  by  one  on  board  a  lliip  felt  exceQive  pain,  and 
his  life  was  fuppcled  to  be  in  danger ;  but  by  the  ap- 
plication of  rcalled  onions  to  the  part  he  recovered. 
The  bite  cf  the  fcolopendra  nurfitant  ^  in  Jamaica  is  §  See  Plate 
faid  to  be  as  poifonous  as  the  lling  cf  a  Ico'pion. —  ccccxlv. 
Some  of  the  Ipecies  live  in  holes  in  the  earth  :  others 
under  Hones,  and  among  rotten  wcod  ;  fo  diat  the  re- 
moving of  thefe  is  exceedingly  dangerous  in  the  coun- 
tries wliere  the  fcolopcndrx  breed. — Thefe  inledls,  like 
the  fccrpion,  are  fuppofed  to  be  produced  periccl  from 
the  parent  or  the  egg,  and  to  undergo  no  changes 
after  their  firll  exclulion.  They  arc  found  of  all  lizes  ; 
which  is  a  fufficient  realbn  for  believing  that  they  pre- 
ftive  their  firll  appearance  dirou^h  the  whole  of  their 
exillence.  It  is  probable,  however,  that,  like  moll  of" 
this  clals,  they  often  change  their  Ikins ;  but  cf  this 
we  have  no  ceitain  inlormation.  TJie fcolopendra for- 
ficata  is  the  largell  in  diis  country,  of  a  dun  clIout, 
fmooth  and  compofed  of  nine  fcaly  fegments,  widiout 
reckoning  the  head.  The  feet  are  15  in  number  on 
each  fide,  and  the  lall  longer  than  the  rell,  and  turned 
backwards,  form  a  kind  of  forky  tail.  Tlie  antenrse 
arc  twice  die  length  of  the  head,  and  confiil  of  42  Ihort 
fegments.  Thi:  infei5l's  progiellive  motion  is  very 
quick,  and  fometimes  ferpentine.  It  is  found  under 
llones  on  the  ground,  unJcr  flower-pots  and  garden 
boxes. 

SCOLYMUS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  polyga- 
mii  ccqualis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clals  t^f 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
49di  order,  Comiioftix.  The  receptacle  is  paleaceous ; 
tlie  calyx  imbricated  and  prickly,  without  any  pappus. 

SCOMBER,  the  Mackerel,  in  ichthyology,  a  ge- 
nus  belonging  to  the  order  of  thoracic!.  Tne  head  is 
fmooth  and  comprelfed,  and  there  are  feven  rays  in  the 
g'll  membrane.  There  are  ten  fpecies ; — of  which  the 
moll  remarkable  arc  the  following. 

I.  The  fcomber,  or  common  mackerel,  a  fummer-filh 
of  palfage  that  vilits  our  Ih.ires  in  vail  ihoals.  It  is  lefs 
ufeful  than  other  fpecies  ct  gregarious  filh,  being  very 
tender,  and  unfit  for  carriage  ;  not  but  that  it  may  be 
preferved  by  pickling  and  faking,  a  mediod,  we  believe, 
prartifed  in  many  places,  where  it  proves  a  great  re- 
lief to  the  poor  during  winter.  It  was  a  filh  greatly 
cllcemed  by  the  Romans,  bec.mfe  it  furnllhed  tne  pre- 
cious garum,  a  fort  of  pickle  that  gave  a  high  relllli  to 
their  lauces  ;  and  was  befides  ufed  medicinally.  It  was 
drawn  from  different  kinds  of  fiih,  but  that  made  from 
the  mackerel  had  the  preference :  die  bell  was  made  at 
4X2  Car- 
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ibtr.  Carthagena,  vaft  quantities  of  mackerel  being  taken  near 
■"^^  an  adjacent  ide,  called  from  that  circumllance  Scorn- 
braria,  and  the  garum,  prepared  by  a  certain  company 
in  that  citv,  bore  a  high  price,  and  was  dilVinguilhed 
by  the  t'tle  oi garum  fochruin.  This  fi(h  is  eafily  taken 
by  a  bait  ;  but  the  bell  time  is  during  a  frelh  gale  ot 
wind,  which  is  thence  called  a  machtrel  gale.  In  the 
fpring  the  eyes  of  mackerel  are  almoft  covered  with  a 
vhite  film  ;  during  wliich  period  they  are  half  blind. 
This  film  grows  in  winter,  and  is  cad  the  beginning  of 
fummer.  It  is  not  often  that  it  exceeds  two  pounds  in 
weight,  yet  there  have  been  inftances  ol  fome  that 
■weighed  upwards  of  five.  The  nofe  is  taper  and  fhurp 
pointed  ;  the  eyes  large  ;  the  jaws  of  an  equal  length  ; 
the  teeth  fmall,  but  numerous.  The  form  of  tills  filh 
is  very  elegant.  The  body  is  a  little  compreffcd  on 
the  fides  :  towards  the  tail  it  grows  very  (lender,  and  a 
little  angular.  It  is  a  mofl:  beautiful  fifh  when  alive; 
for  nothing  can  equal  the  brilliancy  of  its  colour,  which 
death  impairs,  but  does  not  wholly  obliterate. 

2.  The  thunr.us,  or  tunny,  was  a  fifh  well  known  to 
the  ancients :  it  made  a  confiderable  branch  of  com- 
inerce  :  the  time  of  its  arrival  in  the  Mediterranean  from 
the  ocean  was  obferved,  and  ftations  for  taking  them 
were  eftablifhed  in  places  it  moft  frequented. 

There  are  ftill  very  confiderable  tunny  filheries  on 
the  coal!  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  feveral  other  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  where  they  are  cured,  and  make  a 
great  article  of  provifion  in  the  adjacent  kingdoms. — 
They  are  caught  in  nets,  and  amazing  quantities  are 
taken  ;  for  they  come  in  vaft  ihoals,  keeping  along  the 
fhorcs.      See  Tu!:>:y-FisHERr. 

They  frequent  the  Britifli  coafts,  but  not  in  flioals  like 
the  tunnies  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  lochs  on  the  weftern  coall  of  Scotland  ; 
where  they  conie  in  purfuit  of  herrings ;  and  often  du- 
ring night  ftrike  into  the  nets,  and  do  confiderable  da- 
mage. Wlnen  the  filhermen  draw  them  up  in  tlie  morn- 
ing, the  tunny  rifes  at  the  fame  time  towards  the  fur- 
face,  ready  to  catch  the  fifh  that  drop  out.  On  per- 
ceiving it,  a  ftrong  hook  bait»d  with  a  herring,  and 
faftened  to  a  rope,  is  inftantly  flung  out,  which  the 
tunny  feldom  fails  to  take.  As  foon  as  hooked,  it  lofes 
all  fpirit ;  and  after  a  very  little  refutance  fubmits  to  its 
fate.  It  is  dragged  to  the  fliore  and  cut  up,  either  to 
be  fold  frelh  to  people  who  carry  it  to  the  cf  vm'ry  mar- 
kets, or  is  preferved  falted  in  large  cafks.  The  pieces, 
when  frelli,  look  exaiflly  like  raw  beef;  but  when  boil- 
ed turn  pale,  and  have  fomething  of  the  flavour  of  fal- 
mon. 

One  that  was  taken  when  Mr  Pennant  was  at  Ii:ve- 
rary  in  1769.  weighed  460  pounds.  The  filh  was  fe- 
ven  feet  ten  inches  long:  tlie  greated  circumference 
five  feet  feven  ;  the  leall  near  the  tail  one  foot  fix.  The 
body  was  round  and  thick,  and  grew  fuddenly  very 
flender  towards  the  tail,  and  near  th^t  part  was  angular. 
The  irides  weie  of  a  plain  green  :  the  teeth  very  mi- 
nute. The  tail  was  in  form  of  a  crclcenr ;  and  two 
feet  feven  inches  between  tip  and  tip.  The  fkin  on 
the  back  was  fmooth,  very  thick,  and  black.  On  the 
belly  the  fcales  were  vifiblc.  The  cohnir  of  the  (ides 
and  belly  was  filvery,  tinged  with  cxrulean  and  pale 
purple  :  near  the  tail  marbled  with  grey. 

They  are  known  on  the  coall  of  Scotland  by  the 


name  o[' nmclrelftiirc  :  Muche!,  from  being  of  that  genus ; 
and  Jliin-,  from  the  Ddmlh,  J/or  "  great." 

SCONE,  a  town  of  Scotland,  remarkable  for  being  ^ 
the  place  where  the  kings  were  anciently  crowned. 
W.  Long.  3.  10.  N.  Lat.  56.  28.  Here  was  once  an 
abbey  of  great  antiquity,  which  was  burnt  by  the  re- 
formers at  Dundee.  Kenneth  II.  upon  his  conquell 
of  the  Piifts  in  the  ninth  century,  having  made  Scone 
his  principal  refidence,  delivered  his  laws,  called  the 
Mticalpin  laws,  from  a  tumulus,  named  the  Mole  Hill  of 
Scone.  Tlie  prefent  palace  was  begun  by  the  earl  of 
Gowrie  ;  but  was  completed  by  Sir  David  Murrav  of 
Gofpatrie,  the  iavourlte  of  king  James  VI.  to  wliom 
that  monarch  hiKi  granted  it ;  and  the  new  poirelfor  in 
gratitude  to  his  bcnetadtor  put  up  the  king's  arms  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  lioufe.  It  is  built  around  two 
courts.  The  dining  room  is  large  and  handfome  ;  and 
has  an  ancient  and  magnhicent  chimney-piece,  aiKl  tlie 
king's  arms,  with  this  motto  : 

Koi'si  Lac  invi^na  mlfenmi  cenlu?n  fcx  proain. 

Beneath  are  the  Murray  arms.  In  the  drawing  room 
is  fmie  good  old  tapellry,  with  an  excelxnt  figure  of 
Mercury.  In  a  fmall  bed-chamber  is  a  medley  fcrip- 
ture-piece  in  needle-work,  with  a  border  of  animals, 
pretty  well  done,  the  work  of  queen  Mary  during  her 
confinement  in  Loch  Leven  CatUe.  The  gallery  is 
about  155  feet  long,  the  top  arched,  divided  into  com- 
partments filled  with  paintings  in  water-colours.  The 
pieces  reprefented  are  various  kinds  of  huntings  ;  that 
of  Nimrod,  and  king  James  and  his  train,  appear  in 
every  piece.  Till  the  deftruftion  of  the  abbev,  the 
kings  of  Scotland  were  crowned  here,  fitting  in  the  fa- 
mous wooden  chair  which  Edward  I.  tranfported  to 
Weftminfter  abbey,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the 
Scots,  who  hoked  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  palladium. 
Charles  II.  before  the  battle  of  Worcefter,  was  crowned 
in  the  prefent  chapel.  The  old  pretender  refided  for 
fome  time  at  Scone  in  1715  ;  and  his  fon  paid  it  a  vific 
in  1745. 

SCOPARIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  40th  order, 
Perfor.iilte.  The  calyx  is  quadripartite  ;  the  corolla 
the  fame,  and  lot^ceous  ;  the  capfule  unilocular,  bival- 
ved,  and  pnlyfpernious. 

SCOPER,  or  SCUPPER  Holes,  in  a  fhip,  are  holes 
made  tli rough  the  fides,  clofe  to  the  deck,  to  carry  oif 
the  iiattr  that  comes  from  the  pump. 

SCOPOLIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  oftandria 
order,  bclnngrg  to  the  t-ynandna  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  iith  clafs, 
Sar?iientac':it.  The  calyx  is  diphyllous  ;  the  corolla  qua» 
drifid  ;  the  antherse  C'slefce  in  two  columns,  one  placed 
above  the  other.  Of  this  there  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz. 
the  Compofila. 

SCORBUTUS,  the  Scurvy.  See  Mfdicine,  n°  8. 

SCORDIUM,  or  W.^TER-GERMANDER,  in  botauy, 
a  fpecie>  nf  Teucrium. 

SCORIA,  or  Dross,  among  metallurgifls,  is  the  re- 
crement of  metals  in  tnfion  ;  or,  m  ire  determinately 
fpeaking,  is  that  mafs  which  is  produced  by  meltino; 
metals  and  ores  :  when  cold,  it  is  brittle,  and  not  dif- 
foluble  in  water,  being  properly  a  kkid  of  slafs. 
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SCORIFICATION,  in  metallurgy,  is  die  art  of 
reducing  a  body,  either  entirely  or  in  part,  into  fcoria. 

SCORP^'ENA,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  thoracic!.  The  head  is  large  and  fharp  ; 
the  eyes  are  near  each  other  ;  there  are  teeth  in  the 
jaws,  palate,  and  fauces  ;  and  there  are  feven  rays  in 
ihe  membrane  of  the  gill.  Thefpecies  aie  three,  vi/. 
the  porcus,  fcrofii,  and  horrida.  According  to  Mr 
AVillonghby,  the  i'corpxna  is  a  fidi  of  the  an^uillifjrm 
kind,  called  by  the  people  of  Cornwall  father  Lt/h.'r. 
Scorfxtnn  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fifli  caught  in  many  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  It  feldom  grows  to  more  tiian 
a  pound  weight.  Its  body  is  lunir,  bat  no:  flitted, 
and  is  moderately  thick.  Its  head  is  eitreme'y  large, 
and  is  armed  with  prickles,  and  it  grows  gradual- 
ly lefs  from  thence  to  the  tail.  The  prickles  about 
the  head  are  accounted  venomous,  and  the  flfhermcn 
ufually  cut  them  off  as  foon  as  the  lilh  is  cauijht.  Its 
tail  is  not  forked,  but  rounded  at  the  end.  The  belly 
and  belly-fius  arereddifh. 

SCORPIO,  in  zoiilogy,  a  genus  of  infe>5ls  belong- 
ing to  the  order  ot  aptera.  It  has  eight  feet,  balides 
two  frontal  cl-tws  ;  the  eyes  are  eight  in  number,  three 
on  each  fide  of  the  thorax,  and  two  on  the  b  ick.  It 
has  two  claw-lhaped  palpi,  a  long;  jointed  tail,  with  a 
pointed  weapon  at  the  extremity  ;  it  has  like  wife  two 
combs  fituated  between  the  breaii  and  abdomen.  There 
aie  fix  fpecies,  all  natives  of  fouthern  climates. 

Of  all  the  dalles  of  noxious  infecfls,  tlie  icorpion  is  the 
moll  terrible,  whofe  lliape  is  hideous,  whofe  fize  among 
the  infects  is  enormous,  and  whofe  fting  is  geaerally 
fatal.  Happy  for  Britain,  the  fcoipion  is  entirely  a 
ftrarger  there  !  In  feveral  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  it  is  but  too  well  known,  though  it  feldom 
grows  above  four  inches  long  :  but  in  the  warm  tropi- 
cal climates,  it  is  fecn  a  foot  in  length,  and  in  every 
refpeft  as  large  as  a  lobftcr,  which  it  fomewhat  refem- 
bles  in  (liape.  There  have  been  enumerated  nine  differ- 
ent kinds  of  this  dangerous  infeJl,  including  fpecies 
and  varieties,  chiefly  diiliuguillied  by  their  colour  ; 
there  being  fcorpicns  yellow,  brown,  and  afh-coloured  ; 
others  th.it  are  the  colour  of  rufty  iron,  green,  pale 
yellow,  black,  claret  colour,  white,  and  grey.  I'hcre 
arc  four  principal  parts  diftinguifhable  in  this  animal  ; 
the  head,  the  breall,  the  belly,  and  the  tail.  The  fcor- 
pion's  head  feems,  as  it  were,  juinted  to  the  bread  ;  in 
the  middle  ot'  which  are  fcen  two  eyes;  and  a  little 
more  forward,  two  eyes  more,  placed  in  the  tVre  part 
of  the  head  :  thofe  eyes  arc  (o  fmall,  that  they  are 
fcarrelv  perceivable  ;  and  it  is  probable  the  animal  has 
but  little  occafum  for  feeing.  The  month  is  furnilhed 
with  two  jaws :  the  undcrmoft  is  divided  into  two,  and 
th;  parts  notched  iiU'i  each  otlier,  whicli  ferves  tlie  ani- 
mal as  teeth,  and  with  which  it  breaks  its  food,  and 
thrulls  it  into  its  mouth  :  thefe  the  fcorpion  can  at 
ple,ifure  pull  back  into  its  mouth,  fo  that  no  part  of 
them  can  be  feen.  On  eaih  fide  of  the  head  are  two 
arms,  eachcompofed  of  four  joints  ;  the  lail  of  which 
is  large,  with  ftrong  mufcles,  and  made  in  the  manner 
of  a  lobfter's  claw.  Below  the  breaft  are  eight  articu- 
lated lce;s,  each  divided  into  lix  joints ;  the  two  hind- 
mi  ft  if  which  are  e.ich  provided  v.iih  two  crooked 
claws,  and  here  and  there  covered  with  hair.  The 
belly  is  diviacd  into  fevcn  little  rings ;  from  the  lowell 
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of  which  is  continued  atari,  compofc  J  of  fix  Joints,  Scorjio. 
whicii  are  briftly,  and  formed  like  little  globes,  the  \A\  '""^  '"^ 
being  armed  with  a  crooked  fting.  TJiis  is  tliaC  fatal 
inftrumentwlilch  renders  tliis  infecft  fo  form:dab!e  :  it  is 
long,  pointed,  hard,  and  hollow;  it  is  pierced  near  the 
bale  by  two  fmall  holes,  through  which,  when  the  ani- 
mal ftings,  it  ejeds  a  drop  of  poifon,  which  is  white, 
caullic,  and  lalal.  The  refervolr  in  whlcli  this  poifon 
is  kept,  is  in  a  fmall  bladder  near  the  tail,  into  which 
the  venom  isdiftilled  by  a  peculiar  apparatus.  If  thi* 
bladder  be  greatly  prelfed,  the  venom  will  be  feen  ilFu- 
ing  out  through  the  two  holes  abovementioned  ;  fi> 
that  it  appears,  that  when  the  animal  Ibngs,  the  bladder 
is  preffed,  and  the  venom  iffues  through  the  two  aper- 
tures into  the  wound. 

We  have  here  given  the  common  account  of  the 
fting  of  thefe  noxious  animals  ;  but  though  we  cannot 
pretend  to  determine  between  them,  we  Ihall  lay  before 
our  readers  the  following  obfervations  from  a  treatife  on 
Tropical  Dijhifei,  &c.  by  Dr  Mofcly  t-f  iha  Chelfea. 
Hofpital.  "  Galen  juftly  obferves,  that  a  pcrfon  who 
had  not  witnelfed  the  taift,  would  not  fuppoli:  lliat  fo 
fmall  an  injury  as  the  fting  of  a  fcorpion,  cr  tlie  bite  of 
a  poifonoub  fpider,  could  produce  die  violent  effeils 
which  they  do  in  the  whole  body.  He  fays,  the  acu- 
leus,  or  fting,  of  a  fcorpion  ends  in  the  miauteft  point  : 
and  has  no  perfuration  through  \\hich  any  poifon  can 
pafs  into  the  wound.  Yet,  he  fays,  we  muit  fuppofe 
the  venom  to  be  fome  fpirital  fubltance,  or  moiiture, 
in  which  a  gre.it  power  isconcentrated  in  a  fmall  compafs. 
Before  I  had  an  opportunity  (fays  Dr  Mofclcy)  ot 
examining  this  fubjeiff,  my  refpect  for  the  opinion  of 
Galen  made  me  doubt  the  accuracy  ot  Leeuwenhoek, 
Redi,  Mead,  and  others,  who  all'ert  that  there  is  an 
aperture  near  the  cufpis  of  a  icoipicn"s  fting  ;  and  ihiit 
thiough  this  aperture  a  liquid  poLfun  is  iiijecled  when  a 
wound  is  infli>;ted.  Repeated  experiments,  with  the 
beft  glailes,  have  never  enabled  me  to  difcover  any  fota- 
men,  or  opening,  whatever." 

The  following  cure  may  alfo  be  worth  the  leader's 
notice.  "  Mrs  PiJgeley,  at  Kingfton  in  Jamaica,  in 
J.muary  1781,  was  Itung  by  a  Icorpioii  in  the  foot, 
above  the  little  toe.  'Ihe  part  became  inftantly  led 
and  painful ;  and  foon  alter  livid.  The  pain  incre;i;cJ 
to  great  feverity.  Some  rum  was  applied  to  the  wound, 
on  which  the  pain  immediately  leit  die  foot,  and  p-ilfeJ 
up  to  the  groin,  with  great  agcny.  Tlie  pain  ftill 
paffed  upwards,  and  diffufcd  itfelf  about  the  pit  of  the 
llomach,  neck,  and  diroat,  attended  widi  tremors,  cold 
fweats  and  languors.  As  the  pain  palied  the  abdomen^ 
it  occafu  ned  a  violent  purging  and  tainting,  which 
ceafed  on  its  advancing  higher.  I  *  was  called  to  her,  ,  ^^  Mofc- 
and  gave  her  the  fellow  ii.g  medicines,  a  few  dofes  ofi... 
which  removed  every  fymptom.  Siie  had  been  extreme- 
ly ill  for  th!rty-!".x  hours. Ijj  Sal.  Siudn.  3'j  J  Ccm- 
phor.  gr.  xij  ;  Cinnabjr.  ylntimon.  gr.  x  ;  ConfiS.  Card, 
q././iant  boll  fex.  One  of  thefe  was  taken  every  houi;, 
with  four  fpoonfuls  of  t!ic  following  mixture  :  IJ,  /!tj. 
Mcnih-t  5  vij  ;  Ellx.  Purigork.  3  'j  ;  Syr,  Croci  5  if; 
Mifcc" 

'J'hcre  are  few  animals  more  f.rmid.iblc,  or  more 
truly  niifchievous,  dian  the  fcoipion.  As  it  takes 
refuge  in  a  fmall  place,  and  is  generally  found  Ihcl- 
terii.g   in  houfes,  it  muft  frequendy  fting  thefe  am>'iig 
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whom  it  refides.  In  fome  of  the  towns  of  Italy, 
and  in  France,  in  the  province  of  Lunguedoc,  it  is 
on«  ct  thj  c;reateft  pefts  that  torments  mankind  : 
but  its  mallgniiy  in  Europe  is  trifling,  when  compa- 
red to  what  the  natives  of  Africa  and  the  eaft  are 
known  to  expetience.  In  Batavia,  wlierc  they  grow 
twelve  inches  long,  there  is  no  removing  any  piece 
of  furnituie,  without  the  utmoll  danger  of  being  (lung 
by  them.  Bofman  alfures  us,  that  along  the  Gold 
Coall  they  are  often  found  larger  than  a  lobfter  ;  and 
that  their  iling  is  inevitably  fata!.  In  Europe,  how- 
ever, they  are  by  no  means  fo  large,  fo  venomous,  or 
fo  numerous.  The  general  fize  of  this  animal  does  not 
exceed  two  or  three  inches  ;  and  its  fting  is  very  feldom 
found  to  be  fatal.  Maupertius,  who  made  feveral  ex- 
periments on  the  fcorpion  of  Languedoc,  found  it  by 
no  means  fo  invariably  dangerous  as  had  till  then  been 
reprefented.  He  provoked  one  of  them  to  Iting  a  dog, 
in  three  places  of  the  belly  where  the  animal  was  with- 
out hair.  In  about  an  hour  after,  the  poor  animal 
feemed  greatly  fwoUen,  and  became  veiy  fick  ;  he  then 
caft  up  whatever  he  had  in  his  bowels;  and  for  about 
three  hours  continued  vomiting  a  whitilh  liquid.  The 
belly  was  always  greatly  fwollen  when  the  animal  began 
to  vomit  ;  but  this  operation  always  feemed  to  abate 
the  fwelling  ;  wliich  alternately  fwelled,  and  was  thus 
emptied,  for  three  hours  fuccelTively.  The  poor  animal 
after  this  fell  into  convuKions,  bit  the  ground,  dragged 
himfelf  along  upon  his  fore-feet,  and  at  laft  died,  rive 
hours  after  being  bitten.  He  was  not  partially  fwollen 
round  the  place  which  was  bitten,  as  is  ufual  after  the 
llin'»  of  a  wafp  or  a  bee  ;  but  his  whole  body  was  in- 
flated, and  there  only  appeared  a  red  fpot  on  the  places 
where  he  had  been  ftung. 

Some  days  after,  however,  the  Hime  experiment  was 
tiied  upon  another  dog,  and  even  with  more  aggrava- 
ted cruelty  :  yet  the  dog  feemed  no  way  affeded  by  the 
wounds :  but,  howling  a  little  when  he  received  them, 
continued  alert  and  well  after  them  ;  and  foon  after 
was  fet  at  liberty,  w^ithout  fhowing  the  fmalleft  fymptoms 
of  pain.  So  far  was  this  poor  creature  from  being 
terrified  at  the  experiment,  that  he  left  his  own  mafter's. 
houfe,  to  come  to  that  of  the  philofopher,  where  he 
had  received  more  plentiful  entertainment.  The  fame 
experiment  was  tried  by  fredr  fcorpions  upon  feven  other 
dogs,  and  upon  three  hens  ;  but  not  the  fmalleft  dead- 
ly fymptom  was  feen  to  enfue.  From  hence  it  appears, 
that  many  circumftances,  which  are  utteily  unknown, 
muft  contribute  to  give  eiHcacy  to  the  fcorpion's  venom- 
Whether  its  food,  long  fading,  the  feafon,  or  the  nature 
of  thevjlfels  it  w^amds  or  its  Itate  of  maturity,  contri- 
bute to  cr  retard  its  malignity,  is  yet  to  be  afcertained 
by  fucceeding  experiment.  In  the  trials  made  by  our 
pliilofopher  he  employed  fcorpions  of  both  fex'es,  newly 
caught,  and  feemingly  vigorous  and  aiftive.  The  fuc- 
tclsof  this  experiment  may  ferve  to  fhew,  that  many  of 
thofe  boafted  antidotes  which  are  given  for  the  cure  of 
the  fcorpion's  Ifing,  owe  their  fuccefs  rather  to  accident 
than  their  own  efficacy.  They  only  happened  to  cure 
when  their  fting  was  no  way  dangerous ;  but  in  cafes 
of  actual  malignity,  ihey  might  probably  be  utterly  un- 
ferviceable. 

The  fcoipion  of  the  tropical  climates  being  much 
larger  than  the  former,  is  probably  much  more  veno- 
mous.    Hel'jigius,  however,  who  refided  for  many  years 


in  the  caft,  afTures  us,  that  he  was  often  ftung  by  the  .^^^^^IliTv 
fcorpion,  and  never  received  any  material  injury  from 
the  wound  :  a  painful  tumor  generally  enlued  ;  but  he 
always  cured  it  by  nibbing  the  part  with  a  piece  of 
iron  or  ftone,  as  he  had  feen  the  Indians  praflife  before 
him,  until  the  flefli  became  infenfible.  Seba,  Moore, 
and  Bofman,  however,  give  a  very  different  account  of 
the  fcorpiou's  malignity  ;  and  alfert,  that,  unlefsfpeedily 
relieved,  the  wound  becomes  fatal. 

It  is  certain,  that  no  animal  in  the  creation  feems 
endued  with  fuch  an  irafcible  nature.  They  liave  often 
been  feen,  when  taken  and  put  into  a  pl.tce  of  fecuriiy, 
to  exert  all  their  rage  againlf  the  fides  of  the  gl  ;fs  velfel 
that  contained  them.  They  will  attempt  to  fting  a 
ftick  when  put  near  them:  and  attack  a  moufe  or  a 
frog,  while  thofc  animals  are  far  from  offering  any  in- 
jury. Maupertius  put  three  fcorpions  and  a  moufe  in- 
to the  fame  velfel  together,  and  they  foon  ftung  the  lit- 
tle animil  in  different  places.  Tlie  moufe,  thusaffaull- 
ed,  flood  for  fome  time  upon  the  defenflve,  andatlatl: 
killed  them  all,  one  after  another.  He  tried  this  ex- 
periment, in  order  to  fee  whether  the  moufe,  after  it 
had  killed  would  eat  the  fcorpions ;  but  the  little  qua- 
druped feemed  fatistied  witli  the  viilory,  and  even  fur- 
vived  the  feverity  of  the  wounds  it  had  received. 
Wolkan;er  tried  the  courage  of  the  fcorpion  againfl 
the  large  fpider,  and  inclofed  feveral  of  both  kinds  in 
glafs  veffels  for  that  purpofe.  The  fuccefs  of  this  com- 
bat was  very  remarkable.  The  fpider  at  firft  ufed  all 
its  efforts  to  entangle  the  fcorpion  in  its  web  which  it 
immediately  began  fpinning  ;  but  the  fi:orpion  refcued  it- 
felt  from  the  danger,  by  flinging  its  adverliiry  to  death  : 
it  foon  after  cut  off,  with  its  claws,  all  the  legs  of  the 
fpider,  and  then  fucked  all  the  internal  parts  at  its 
leifure. — If  the  fcorpion's  ikin  had  not  been  fo  hard, 
Wolkamer  is  of  opinion  that  the  fpider  would  have  ob-  ' 
tained  the  vidory  ;  for  he  had  often  feen  one  of  thefe 
fpiders  deftroy  a  toad. 

The  fierce  fpirit  of  this  animal  is  equally  dangerous 
to  its  own  fpecies ;  for  fcorpions  are  the  cruelleft  ene- 
mies to  each  other.  Maupertius  put  about  loo  of  them 
together  in  the  fame  glafs  ;  and  they  fcarce  came  into 
contafl  when  they  began  to  exert  all  their  rage  in 
mutual  deflrudlion  :  there  was  nothing  to  be  feen  but 
one  uriverfal  carnage,  without  any  diftindlion  of  age  or 
fex  ;  fo  that  in  a  few  days  there  remained  only  14, 
which  had  killed  and  devoured  all  therefl. 

But  their  unnatural  malignity  is  ftill  more  apparent 
in  their  cruelty  to  their  offspring.  He  inclofed  a  female 
fcorpion,  big  with  young,  in  a  glafs  veflel,  and  fhe 
was  feen  to  devour  them  as  faft  as  they  were  ex- 
cluded :  there  was  but  one  only  of  the  number  that 
efcaped  the  general  deftruiftion,  by  taking  refuge  on  the 
back  of  its  parent ;  and  this  foon  after  revenged  the 
caufe  of  its  brethern,  by  killing  the  old  one  in  its 
turn. 

Such  is  the  terrible  and  unrelenting  nature  of  this 
infeft,  which  neither  the  bonds  offocietynor  of  na- 
ture can  reclaim  :  it  is  even  alfcrteJ,  that,  when  driven 
to  any  extremity,  the  fcorpion  will  often  deftroy  itfelf. 
The  following  experiment  was  ineffedhially  tried  by 
Maupertius  :  "  But,"  fays  Mr  Goldlmith,  "  I  am  fo 
well  allured  of  it  by  many  eye-vvitnefles,  who  have  feen 
it  both  in  Italy  and  America,  that  I  have  no  doubt 
remaining  of  its  veiacity.     A  fcorpion,  newly  caught, 
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Scorpio,    IS  placed  in  the  midft  of  a  circle  of  burning  charcoal 

Rcorpi'Tus.  and  thus   an  egrcfs  prevented  on  every  fide:   the  fcor- 

'''^"^''^^  pion,  as  I  am  alfured,  runs  for  about  a  minute  mnnd 

the  circle,  in  hopes  of  cfcaping :  but   finding  that  irn- 

poffible,  it  (lings  itfclf  on  the  back  of  the  head ;   and  in 

this  manner  the  undaunted  fuicide  indantly  expires." 

It  is  happy  for  mankind  that  thefe  animals  are  tlius 
deftruflive  to  each  other;  fmce  oilierwile  they  would 
multiply  In  fo  great  a  degree,  as  to  render  feme  coun- 
tries uninhabitable.  The  male  and  female  of  this  in- 
fedl  are  very  eafily  diftinguiihable ;  tlie  male  being 
fniallcr  and  lefs  hairy.  Ttie  female  brings  fdrth  lier 
young  alive,  and  perfe<5l  in  their  kind.  Kedi  having 
bought  a  qu.^.ntity  of  fcorpions,  fclcifted  the  lenialcs, 
vhich,  by  their  fize  and  roughnefs,  were  ealily  diltin- 
guilhable  from  the  reft,  and  putting  them  in  i'eparate 
^lafs  velFels,  lie  kept  them  for  fomc  days  without  food. 
In  about  five  days  one  of  them  brought  forth  38  young 
ones,  well  Ihaped,  and  of  a  milk-white  colour,  which 
clianged  every  day  more  and  more  into  a  dark  rufly 
hue.  Another  female,  in  a  different  veffel,  brought 
forth  27  of  the  fame  colour;  and  tlie  day  following 
the  young  ones  feenied  all  fixed  to  the  back  and  belly 
of  the  female.  For  near  a  fortnight  all  thcfe  continued 
alive  and  well :  but  afterwards  fome  of  ihcm  died  daily ; 
until,  in  about  a  month,  they  all  died  except  two. 

Were  it  worth  the  trouble,  thcfe  animals  might  be 
kept  living  as  long  as  curiolity  (hould  think  proper. 
Their  chief  food  is  worms  and  infe<fl-;  ;  and  upon  a 
proper  fupply  of  thele,  their  lives  might  be  lengthened 
to  their  natural  extent.  How  long  that  may  be,  we 
are  not  told  ;  but  if  we  may  argue  from  analogy,  it 
cannot  be  lefs  than  feven  or  eight  years;  and  perhaps, 
in  the  larger  kind,  double  that  duration.  As  they 
have  fomewhat  the  form  of  the  lobfter,  fo  they  refem- 
ble  that  animal  in  cafting  their  (hell,  or  more  properly 
their  (kin;  lince  it  is  fofter  by  far  than  the  covering  of 
the  lobfter,  and  fet  with  hairs,  which  grow  from  it  in 
great  abundance,  p;)rticularly  at  the  joinings.  The 
young  lie  in  the  womb  of  the  parent,  each  covered  up 
in  its  own  membrane,  to  the  number  of  40  or  50,  and 
united  to  each  other  by  an  oblong  thread,  fo  as  to  ex- 
hibit altogether  the  form  of  a  chaplet. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  whicli  the  common  fcorpion 
produces  its  young:  but  there  is  a  fcorpion  of  America 
produced  from  the  egg,  in  the  manner  of  the  fpider. 
The  eggs  arc  no  longer  than  pins  points  ;  and  they 
are  depofred  in  a  web,  wl.ich  tl.ey  fpin  from  their 
bodies,  and  carry  about  with  them,  till  they  are  hatch- 
ed. As  foon  as  the  young  ones  are  excluded  from  the 
lliell,  they  get  upon  the  back  of  the  parent,  wlu)  turns 
ber  tail  over  them,  and  defends  them  with  her  (ling.  It 
feems  probable,  tlierefore,  that  captivity  produces  that 
unnatural  difpofilion  in  the  fcorpion  which  induces  it  to 
deftroy  its  young  ;  fince,  at  liberty  it  is  found  to  pro- 
tedl  them  with  luch  uncealing  alTiduity.  For  the  va- 
rious modes  of  preventing  the  fatal  confcquences  of  the 
bites  of  thefe  and  other  noxious  animals,  we  refer  to 
Mol'e'.cy's  ireitife  above  quoted. 

Scorpio,  Scorpion,  in  allronomy,  the  eighth  fign  of 
the  zodiac  denoted  by  the  charailer  n\.  See  Astro- 
nomy. 

Scof.riox  Fly.     See  Panorpa. 

SCORPIURUS,  Caterpillars,  in  botany:  A  ge- 
nus of  the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia 
t 


clals  of  plant; ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un-  Scorzontfi, 
dcr  the  32d  order,  P.ijAlionacee.     The  legumen  is  con-       S^"'- 
tr:'dtcd    by  incilicns  on  the  infide  betwixt  every  tv.-o  *~''^  *~' 
feeds,  rcvoluted  round. 

Tiiere  are  four  fpecies  ;  the  moll  remarkable  of  wi-.ich 
IS  the  vermiculara,  a  native  of  Italy  and  Spain.  It  is 
an  annual  planr,  with  trailing  herbaceous  ftalkf,  which 
at  each  joint^  have  a  fpatularthaped  leaf  with  a  long 
ioot-flalk.  From  tlie  wings  of  the  leaves  come'out  the 
ioot  (talks  of  the  flowers,  which  fudain  at  the  tip  one 
yellow  butterfly  flower,  fucceeded  by  a  thick  twiftei 
pod  having  die  fire  and  appearam  e  of  a  large  caterpil- 
lar, from  whence  it  had  this  title.  This  has  long  been 
prcfcrved  in  the  gardens  of  Britain,  more  on  account 
of  Its  odd  f-hape  ttian  for  any  great  beauty.  It  is  pro- 
pagated by  lowing  the  feeds  on  a  bed  of  light  e.irth  ; 
and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  mufl  be  kept  free 
from  weeds  and  thinned,  fo  tliat  ijiere  may  be  a  foot 
dillance  between  them. 

SCORZONERA,  Vipcr-grass,  in  botany  :  A  ge- 
nus of  tlie  polygamia  aequalis  order,  belonging  to  tl:e  fyn- 
genefia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  thenatara"!  method  rank- 
ii'g  und<.r  the  49th  order,  Compo/l'j;.  The  receptacle 
is  naked;  tlie  pappus  plumy;  the  calyx  imbricated, 
with  fcales  membranaceous  on  their  margins. 

The  mod  lemirkable  fpecies  is  the  hifpanica,  or 
cimmon  fcorzonera,  which  is  cultivated  in  the  gai- 
dei  s  of  this  country,  both  for  culinary  and  medicinal 
purpoies.  The  root  is  carrot-fhaped,  about  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a  finger,  covered  with  a  dark  brown  (kin,  is  white 
within,  and  has  a  milky  juice.  The  dalk  rifes  three  feet 
high,  is  fmooth,  branching  at  the  top,  and  garnilhed 
with  a  few  narrow  leaves,  whofe  b.ifes  half  embrace  the 
(lalk.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and 
terminate  the  (lalks  in  fcaly  cmpalements  compofed  of 
many  narrow  tongue-fliaped  hermaphrodite  florets  ly- 
ing imbricatim  over  each  other  like  the  fcales  of  a  fi(h, 
and  are  of  a  briglit  yellow  colour.  Ai'tcr  thefe  are 
decayed,  the  gcrmen,  which  fits  in  the  common  cm- 
palements, turns  to  oblong  cornered  feeds,  having  a 
roundifli  ball  of  feathered  down  at  tlie  top.  Tiiis  plant 
is  propagated  by  feeds ;  and  mufl  he  carefully  thinned 
and  kept  free  from  weeds,  otherwifc  the  plants  will  be 
weak. 

The  roots  of  fcorzonera  were  formerly  much  celehri- 
ted  for  their  alexipharmic  virtues,  and  fry  tlirowing  out 
the  fmall-pox  ;  but  liave  now  almofl  cnti.-ely  lod'lheir 
charat^er:  however,  as  they  abound  with  an  acrid  juice, 
they  may  fometimes  b:  of  ufe  for  (Ircngthening  the  vif- 
cera,  and  promoting  the  fluid  f-xrctions. 

SCO  r,  3  cuflomary  contribution  l.iid  upon  all  fiib. 
jeifls,  according  to  their  abilities.  Whoever  were  afl'ef- 
fod  in  any  fum,  though  not  in  equal  proportions,  were 
faid  to  pay  fcot  and  lot. 

Scot  (Michael)  of  Balwirie,  a  learned  Scottilh  au- 
thor of  the  13th  century.  This  fingular  man  made 
the  tour  of  France  and  Germany  ;  and  was  received: 
with  fome  diflinflion  at  tiie  court  of  the  emperor  Fre- 
deric II.  Having  travelled  enough  to  gratify  h's  cu- 
riofity  or  his  vanity,  h:  returned  to  Scotland  and  gave 
himl'elf  up  to  (ludy  and  contempl.itlon.  He  wai  (killed 
in  languages  ;  and,  ccniidering  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  was  no  mean  proficient  in  philofophy,  mathema- 
tics, and  medicine.  He  tranflated  into  Latin  fiom  the 
Arabic,  the  hidory  of  animals  by  the  celebrated  phy^ 
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fician  Avicenm.  He  publiflicd  ihe  whole  works  of 
Aiiftotle,  with  notes,  and  aiFedled  much  to  re.ifon  en 
the  principles  of  that  gre.it  philofopher.  He  wrote  a 
,  book  concerning  7h:  Secrets  of  Nature,  in  wjiicli  he 
treats  of  generation,  phyfiognomy,  and  the  figns  by 
which  we  judge  of  the  temperaments  of  men  and  wo- 
men. We  huve  alfo  a  traa  of  his  On  the  Nature  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon.  He  there  fpcaks  of  the  grand  operaihn, 
as  it  is  termed  by  alchymift^,  and  is  exceedingly  folici- 
tous  about  the  proje3ed  punv.ier,  or  the  philofopher' s 
none.  He  likewife  publilhed  what  he  calls  Meifa  Phi- 
lofophkn,  a  trsatife  replete  with  allrolo.ey  and  chiroman- 
cy. He  was  much  admired  in  his  day,  and  was  even 
infpefted  of  magic  ;  and  had  Roger  Bacon  and  Corne- 
lius Agrippa  for  his  panegyriils. 

Scot  (Reginald),  a  judicious  writer  in  the  i6th 
century,  was  the  younger  fon  of  Sir  John  Scot  ot 
ScotVh.dl,  near  Scneethe  in  Kent.  He  ftudied  at 
H:irt-hall  in  the  unlverilty  of  Oxford  ;  after  which  he 
reti'ed  to  Smeeihe,  where  he  lived  a  Ihidious  life,  and 
died  m  1599.  He  publilhed.  The  pcrf-a  platform  of  a 
Hof^ardn;  and  a  book  entitled.  The  Difovery  of 
IVithcraft ;  in  which  he  (howed  that  all  the  relations 
concerning  magicians  and  witches  are  chimerical.  This 
work  was  not  only  cenfured  by  king  James  I.  in  his 
D^morology,  but  by  feveral  eminent  divines  ;  and  all  the 
copies  of  It  that  could  be  found  were  burnt. 

SCOTAL,  or  ScoTALE,  is  where  any  officer  of  a 
f^teft  keeps  an  ale  houfe  within  the  forell,  by  colour 
of  his  office,  making  people  come  to  his  houfe,  and 
there  fpend  their  money  for  fear  of  his  difpleafure. 
We  find  it  mentioned  in  the  charter  of  the  foreft,  cap. 
8.  "  Nullus  for^ftarius  faciat  Scotallas,  vel  garbas  col- 
ligat,  vcl  aliquam  coUeaam  faciat."  &c.  Manivood,  216. 

The   word  is  compounded  o{  fcot  and  ale,  and  by 

tranfpofition  of  the  words  is  otherwife  called  ale/hot. 

SCOTER.     See  Anas,  n"  6. 

Nova  SCOTIA,  or  New  ScoTLAffo,  one  of  the  Bri- 
tlfh  fettlementsin  North  America,  fituated  between  43° 
and  49°  nonh  latitude,  and  between  60"  and  67°  weft 
longitude,  is  bounded  by  the  river  St  Laurence  on  the 
norVh  ;  by  the  gulph  ot  St  Laurence  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean  on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  fame  ocean  on  die  fouth  ;  and 
by  Canada  and  New  England  on  the  \vell. —  In  the  year 
1784,  this  province  was  divided  into  two  governments. 
The  province  and  governmentnow  tiy\ed A'etv Bruifnvici 
is  bounded  on  the  weftward  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
St  Croix,  by  the  faid  river  to  its  fourcc,  and  by  a  line 
drawn  due  north  from  thence  to  the  fouthern  boundary 
of  the  province  of  Quebec,  to  the  northward  by  the 
faid  boundary  as  far  as  the  weftera  extremity  of  the 
Bay  de  Chaleurs,  to  the  eaftward  by  the  faid  bay  to 
the  gulph  of  St  Laurence  to  the  bay  called  Bay  Ferle, 
to  the  fouth  by  a  line  in  the  centre  of  the  Bay  of  Fun- 
<iy,  from  the  river  St  Croix  aforefaid,  to  the  nioutii  of 
the  Mufquat  liver,  by  the  faid  river  to  its  fource,  and 
from  thence  by  a  due  call  line  acrofs  the  Ilthmus  into 
the  Day  Verte,  to  join  the  eallern  lot  above  delcribed, 
including  all  illands  within  fix  leagues  ot  the  coalf. 

Tne  chiet  rivers  are,  the  river  of  St  Laurenc.-,  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary.  Tiie  riveis  Rilgouche 
and  Nipifiguit  run  from  well  to  eaft,  and  fall  into  the 
bay  of  St  Laurence.  The  rivers  of  St  John,  Paila- 
nuquadi,  Penobfcot,  and  Sc  Cioi.x,  which  run   from 


north  to  fouth,  fall  into  Fundy  Bay,  or  the  fea  a  little 
to  the  e.illward  ot  it. 

The  feas,  adjoining  to  it  are,  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
Fundy  Bay,  and  the  gulph  of  St  Laurence.  The  lef- 
fer  bays  are,  Chenigto  and  Green  Bay  upon  the  ifth- 
mus  which  joins  the  nonh  part  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
fouth  ;  and  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  on  the  north-eall  ;  the 
Bay  of  Chedibufto  on  the  fouth-eaft  ;  the  Bay  of  the 
Illands,  liie  Ports  of  Bart,  Chebuflo,  Profper,  St  Mar- 
garet, La  Heve,  port  Maltois,  port  Ryfignol,  port 
Vert,  and  port  Joly,  on  the  fouth  ;  port  La  Tour  oh 
the  louth-eaft  ;  port  St  Mary,  Annapolis,  and  M  nas  on 
the  fouth  lide  of  Fundy  Bay,  and  port  Roleway,  now 
the  molt  populous  ot  all. — The  chief  capes  are.  Cape 
Portage,  Ecounienac,  Tourmentin,  Cape  Port,  and 
Epis,  on  the  call ;  Cape  Fogerie  and  Cape  Canceau  on 
the  fouth-eaft  ;  Cape  Blanco,  Cape  Vert,  Cape  Theo- 
dore, Cape  Dore,  Cape  La  Heve,  and  Cape  Negro, 
on  the  fouth  ;  dpe  Sable  and  Cape  Fourche  of.  the 
fouth-weft. — The  lakes  are  very  numerous,  but  have  not 
yet  received  particular  names. 

The  face  of  the  country,  when  viewed  at  a  diftance, 
prefents  a  plealingly  variegated  appearance  ot  hills  and 
valleys,  with  fcarcely  any  thing  like  mountains  to  inter- 
rupt the  profpedf,  efpecially  near  the  lea.  A  nearer 
approach  difc'overs  thofe  fublime  and  beautiful  fcenes 
which  are  fo  far  fuperior  to  the  gaudy  embellifhnients 
of  art.  Immenfe  torefts,  formed  of  the  talleft  trees, 
the  growth  of  ages,  and  reaching  almoft  to  the  clouds, 
everywhere  cover  and  adorn  the  land  :  Their  leaves 
falling  in  autumn,  add  continually  to  that  cruft  of  mofs, 
vegetables,  i-ind  decaying  wood,  that  has  for  many  cen- 
turies been  accumulating;  whilft  the  rays  of  the  fun, 
unable  to  pierce  the  thick  ihade  which  everywhere  co- 
vers the  ground,  leaves  it  in  a  perpetual  ftate  of  damp 
and  rottennefs ;  a  circumftance  which  contributes,  in 
no  fmall  degree,  to  increafe  the  fharpnefs  of  the  air  in 
winter. 

The  clouds,  flying  over  the  higher  grounds,  which 
are  covered  in  every  dire£tion  with  one  valt  foreft,  and 
arrefted  by  the  attrailion  of  the  woods,  fill  the  country 
with  water.  Every  rock  has  a  fpring,  and  every  i'pring 
caufes  a  fwamp  or  morafs,  of  greater  or  lefs  extent  in 
proportion  to  its  caufe  :  hence  it  is,  that  travelling  be- 
comes almoft  imprafticable  in  funinier,  and  is  itldom 
attempted,  but  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  winter  be- 
gins to  fet  in,  and  the  ground  is  already  frozen. 

The  land  throughout  the  peninfula  is  in  no  part 
mountainous,  but  iiequently  rifes  into  hills  of  gradual 
afcent,  everywhere  clotlied  with  wood.  From  thefe 
arifo  innumerable  i'prings  and  rivulets,  which  not  only 
fertilize  and  adorn'  the  country,  but  have  formed,  in 
the  midft  of  it,  a  large  lake  or  piece  of  frefli  water, 
which  is  of  various  depths,  and  of  which,  however,  little 
more  is  known,  than  that  it  has  upon  its  borders  very 
large  traifls  of  meadow-land  highly  improveable.  That 
part  of  the  province  whicli  is  beyond  the  Bay  of  Fun- 
dy, and  extends  to  the  river  St  Laurence,  rifes  alfo  gra- 
dually as  we  advance  from  the  fea  quite  to  Canada,  but 
is,  however,  hardly  anywhere  mountainous.  Its  lands 
are  for  the  moft  part  very  rich,  particularly  at  a  dif- 
tance from  the  fea;  and  its  woods  abound  with  the 
hardeft  and  loftieft  trees. 

Though  this  country,  like  Canada,  is  fubjedl  to  long 
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and  fcvere  ■winters,  fucceeded  by  fuddcn  and  violent 
,  heats,  often  much  greater  than  wliAt  are  felt  in  the  fanse 
latitudes  in  Europe,  yet  it  cannot  be  accounted  an  un- 
healthy climate.  The  air  in  general  in  winter  is  very 
(harp,  frolty,  and  dry  j  the  iky  fcrene  and  unclouded, 
by  wliich  every  kind  ol  exercii'e  adapted  to  tlie  leafun 
is  rendered  pieafant  and  aj;reeable.  The  fogs  are  fre- 
quent ne-ir  the  fea,  but  feldom  fpread  tliciul'clves  to 
any  dittance  inlacul. 

Tiie  winter  commonly  breaks  up  with  heavy  rains, 
and  the  inhabitants  experience  hardly  any  of  the  de- 
lights cf  the  fpring,  which  in  England  is  accounted  the 
moll  agreeable  feafon  of  the  year.  Fiom  a  lifclefs  and 
dreary  appeal  ancc,  and  the  glcomy  fcenes  of  winter 
wrapped  around  the  vegetable  world,  the  country 
throws  off  its  difguilful  attire,  and  in  a  few  days  exlli- 
bits  a  grand  and  pieafant  profpetS  ;  the  vegetation  be- 
ing inconceivably  rapid,  nature  palfes  fuddcniy  irom  one 
extreme  to  ai\other,  iu  a  manner  utteily  unknown  to 
countries  accuilomed  to  a  gradual  progrelHon  of  fea- 
fons.  And,  ftrange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  an  acknow- 
ledged  fafl,  a  faft  which  furuifhes  a  certain  proof  ol  the 
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province  now  produces  great  quantities  of  apples,  feme 
pears,  and  a  lew  plums,  which  are  all  good  cf  their 
kind,  elpecially  the  former.  The  fmallcr  fruits,  fuch 
as  currant-s  goofcberrics,  ic.  grow  to  as  great  perfec- 
tion as  in  Europe  ;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  all  the 
roromon  and  ufeful  kinds  of  garden  plants.  Among 
ihefe  their  potatoes  h.ive  the  preference,  as  being  tlie 
inoft  ferviceable  in  a  country  abounding  with  filh;  and 
indeed  they  arc  not  to  be  eicceded  in  goodnefs  by  ariy 
in  the  world.  The  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  is  a  native 
of  much  warmer  climates  ;  and,  though  planted  here, 
never  arrives  at  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  natural 
bignefs  ;  a  dcfeift  wliich  arifes  as  well  from  the  fhort- 
nefs  of  the  fummer  as  the  gravelly  nature  of  tlie  loil. 
Tobacco  may  likcwi.e  be  cultivated  with  eafe  in  Nova 
Scotia,  as  it  is  already  everywhere  in  Canada,  frcm 
Lake  Champlain  to  the  ille  of  Orleans,  for  the  purpofe 
ol  internal  confumption. 

This  country  is  not  deficient  in  the  animal  produc- 
tions of  the  neighbouring  dates,  particularly  deer,  bea- 
vers, and  others.     Wild  fowl,  and  all  manner  of  game, 
and  many  kinds  of  European  fowls  and  quadrupeds, 
purity  of  the^  air,  that  thefe  liidden  cliangcs  feldom,  if   have    from  time    10  time    been  brnught  into    it,  and 
/TT  ,v  .L- i_..i.i_  „.  .  __  .._ ...,.  .,  „       At  the  c'olc   of  March  the    filh  begin  to 
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ever,  aifeil  the  health  of  ilran^ers  or  Europeans 

In  this  country  agriculture  has  yet  made  but  fmall 
progrefs.  Nova  Scotia  is  almoft  a  continued  forelt, 
producing  every  kind  of  wood  which  grows  in  the 
neighbouring  dates  of  New  England.  Four  fifths  of 
all  the  lands  in  the  province  are  covered  with  pines, 
Avhich  are  valuable  not  only  for  furnifliing  malls,  fpars, 
lumbtr  for  the  iugar  plantations,  and  limber  for  build- 
ing, but  for  yielding  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  com- 
modities which  are  all  procured  from  this  utisful  tree, 
and  with  which  the  mother-country  may  in  a  lew  years 
eafily  be  fupplied. 

All  the  various  fpecies  of  bircli,  beech,  and  maple, 
and  fcveral  forts  of  fpruce,  are  found  in  all  paits  in 
great  abundance  ;  as  alfo  numerous  herbs  and  plants, 
either  not  common  to,  or  not  known  in,  England. 
Amongft  thefe  none  is  more  plentiful  than  farfaparilla, 
and  a  plant  vhofe  root  refembles  rhubaib  in  colour, 
talle,  and  elTeftf ;  likewife  the  Indian  or  moui:tain  tea, 
and  maiden-hair,  an  herb  much  in  repute  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  witli  (hrubs  producing  ilrawbcrries,  ralpberrics, 
and  many  other  pieafant  fruits,  wiih  which  the  woods 
in  fummer  are  well  ftorcd  :  Of  thefe  wild  produdions 
the  cherrries  are  l>ell,  though  fmaller  than  ours,  and 
growing  in  bunches  fomewhat  refenibling  grapes.  The 
laffafras  tree  grows  plentiluUy  in  common  with  others  ; 
but  amongft  them  none  is  more  ufeful  to  llie  inhabi- 
tants tlidii  a  fpecies  of  maple,  diUinguiliicd  by  the  name 
cf  the  /w:ar  tree,  as  affording  a  confiJerabJe  quantity 
of  that  valuable  ingredient.     See  Sugar. 

Amongft  the  r.aiural  produdions  of  Nova  Scotia, 
it  H  neceffary  to  enumerate  their  iron-ore,  which  is 
fuppofed  equally  good  wi'.li  that  found  in  any  part 
of  America. 

Eimc-lttne  is  likewife  d  und  in  many  places  :  it  is 
extremely  good,  and  is  now  much  ufed  for  building : 
independent  of  which,  it  gives  the  farmers  and  land- 
holders a  great  advantage  for  improving  the  ground, 
as  it  is  found  by  experience  to  be  one  of  t^ic  moft 
approved  tilings  in  the  world  for  that  purpofe. 

Several  of  the  ufeful  and  moft  common  European    from  the  cleaving  of  the  woods,  the  brecdiiig  of  cattle, 

fruits  have  been  planted  in  many  place: ;  fo  that  the    filhing,  and  every  kind  of  culture  ;  choofing  rather  to 
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thrive  well 

fpawn,  when  they  enter  the  rivers  in  fuch  fhoalsTis  are 
incredible.  Herrings  come  up  in  April,  and  the  ftur- 
geon  and  falmon  in  M.iy.  But  the  moft  valuable  ap- 
pendage of  New^  Scotland  is  the  Cape  Sable  coaft,  along 
which  is  one  continued  range  of  cod-finjing  banks  and 
excellent  harl)0urs.  This  filhery  employs  a  great  num- 
ber of  men,  in  fome  feafons  not  lefs  than  10,000,  when 
120,000  quintals  will  be  caught,  cf  which  40,000  may 
be  exported.  Thefe,  at  tlie'lowell  price,  muft  bring 
into  tlie  colony  L.  26,000  Scrling,  either  in  cafh  or 
in  commodities  neceflltry  to  the  inhabitants. 

Notwiihftanding  the  comparatively  uninviting  ap- 
pearance of  this  country,  it  was  heie  that  fome  c"f  the 
firft  European  fettlcments  were  made.  The  firft  grant 
ol  lands  in  it  was  given  by  James  I.  to  his  fecretary  Sir 
Wilham  Alexander,  from  whom  it  had  the  name  of 
A'aia  Scolla  or  NfM  Scctlaml.  Since  tliat  period  it  lias 
frequently  changed  hands  from  one  private  proprietor 
to  another,  and  from  the  French  to  the  Englifli  nation 
backward  and  forward. 

It  was  in  1604  that  the  French  firft  fettled  in  Nova 
Scotia,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Acadia.  In- 
ftead  of  fixing  towards  the  eaft  of  the  peninfula,  where 
they  would  have  had  larger  feas,  an  eafy  navigation, 
and  pltnty  of  cod,  they  chofe  a  fmall  bay,  al'tcrwards 
called  French  Bay,  which  had  none  of  thefe  advantages. 
It  has  been  fiid,  that  they  were  invited  by  the  beimy 
of  Port  Royal,  where  a  tli"uland  fliips  may  ride  in  fafe- 
ty  from  every  wind,  where  there  is  an  excellent  bottom, 
and  at  all  times  four  or  five  fathoms  of  water,  and. 
eighteen  at  the  entrance.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
founders  cf  this  col,  ny  were  led  to  choofe  this  fitiiation, 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  countries  abounding  in  furs,  of 
which  the  exclufive  trade  had  been  granted  to  them. 
This  conjciflure  is  confirmed  by  the  following  circum- 
ftance :  that  both  the  firft  monopolizers,  and  thofe 
who  fucceedeJ  them,  took  the  utmoft  pains  to  diveit 
the  attention  of  their  countrymen,  whom  an  unfettltd 
difpofiiion,  or  neceflity,    brought    into    thefe  re^i  n^. 
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en^.T'e  the  Induflry  of  thefe  adventurers  in  hunting  or  gether  made  up   7006  tons.     They  conRrufted  three 

inUiidincr  with  the  favages.  Hoops,  which  did  not  exceed    no  tons  burden.      Their 

Tiiis  colony  was  yet  in  its  infancy  when  tlie  fettle-  exportation  for  Great  Britain  and  for  the  other  parts 

ment,  which  has  fince  become  fo  famous  under  the  name  of  the  globe  did   not  amount  to  more  than  729,850 

of  Netv  E-gland,  was  firft  eftablilhed  in  its  neighbour-  livres  12  fols  9  deniers  f.     Continuing,  however,  true  t  About 

hoed.       The  rapid  fucccfs  of   the  plantations  in  this  to  its  allegiance  when  the  other  colonies  threw  of  tlie  L-  3<^i4io, 

new  colony  did  not  much  attraft    the  notice  of   the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  it  has  now  become  a  place  ^  '■  '°  ''• 

French.     This  kind  of  prol'perity  did  not  excite  any  of  gieat  confequence  both  to  the  mother-country  and     " '"S- 

ieiloufv  between  the  two  nations.     But  when  they  be-  the  Weft  Indies.     Its  Ihipping  and  feamen  are  rapidly 

gan  to'fufpeft  that  there  was  likely  to  be  a  competition  increafing,  as  well  as  its  pioduce,    which  affords  the 

for  the  beaver  trade  and  furs,  they  endeavoured  to  fe-  ••'"-'' ""--^  -"■  "--■ '-'-  —  '■■■—'■-  :-'""""  -:•'-   -" 


cure  to  themfelves  the  fole  property  of  it,  and  were  un- 
fortunate enough  to  fncceed. 

At  their  firft  arrival  in  Acadia,  they  had  found  the 
peninfula,  as  well  as  the  forefts  of  tlie  neighbouring 
conlincnl,  peopled  with  fmall  favagc  nations,  who  went 
under  the  general  name  oi  Jbcmkies.  Though  equally 
fond  of  war  as  other  favage  nations,  they  were  more 
Tociable  in  their  manners.  The  milllonaries  eafily  in- 
finuating  themfelves  among  them,  had  fo  far  inculca- 
ted tlieir  tenets  as  to  make  enthufiafts  of  them.  At 
the  fame  time  that  they  taught  them  their  religion,  they 
infpired  them  with  that  hatred  which  they  themfelves 
entertained  for  the  Englifli  name.  This  fundamental 
article  of  their  new  worlhip,  being  that  which  made  the 
ftrongeft  impreflion  on  their  fenfes,  and  the  only  one 
that  favoured  their  paffion  for  war,  they  adopted  it  with 
all  the  rage  that  was  natural  to  them.  They  uot  only 
refufed  to  make  any  kind  of  exchange  with  the  Eng- 
1  ih,  but  alfo  frequently  difturbed  and  ravaged  the  fron- 
tiers of  that  nation. 


leafing  profpefl  of  being  able  to  fupply  itfelf  with  all 
the  necedaries  of  life.  The  number  of  perfons  who 
have  abandoned  their  habitations  in  the  more  fouthern 
Itates,  and  fettled  either  there  or  in  C mada,  cannot  be 
eftimated,  by  the  mo.ft  moderate  calculation,  at  lefs 
than  80,000  ;  and  it  is  without  doubt  the  moft  conve- 
nient in  point  of  fiiuation  of  any  province  in  America 
for  a  maritime  power  of  Europe  to  be  pofiefled  of. 

Scotia,  in  architedlure,  a  femiclrcular  cavity  or 
channel  between  the  tores  in  the  bafes  of  columns. 

SCOTISTS,  a  feft  of  ichool-divines  and  philofo- 
phers,  thus  called  from  their  founder  J.  Duns  Scotus,  a 
Scottilh  cordelier,  who  maintained  the  immaculate  con- 
ception of  the  virgin,  or  that  Ihe  was  born  without  ori- 
ginal fin,  in  oppofition  to  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the 
Thomifts. 

As  to  philofophy,  the  Scotifts  were,  like  the  Tho- 
mifts, Peripatetics  (fee  Peripatetics)  ;  only  diftin- 
guillied  by  this,  that  in  each  being,  as  many  different 
qualities  as  it  had,  fo  many  different  formalities  did 
they  diftinguifli ;  all  diftinft  from    the  body  itfelf,  and 


This  produced  perpetual  hoftilities  between  the  New    making  as  it  were  fo    many  different    entities  ;    only 


Englanders  and  the  French  fettlers  in  Acadia,  till  that 
province  was,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  for  ever  ceded 
to  the  Englilh,  who  feemed  not  for  a  long  time  to  dlf- 
cover  the  value  of  their  new  acquifition.  They  refto- 
red  to  it  its  ancient  name  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  having 


thefe  were  metaphyfical,  and  as  it  were  fuperadded 
to  the  being.  The  Scotills  and  Thomifts  likewife  dil- 
agreed  about  the  nature  of  the  divine  co-operation  with 
the  human  will,  the  meafure  of  divine  grace  that  is 
necefiary  to  falvatlon,  and  other  abftrufe  and   minute 


built  a    flight  fortificition  at  Port- Royal,  which  they  queltions,  which  it  is  needlefs  to  enumerate, 
called  y!nrtnpr)lis  in  honour  of  Queen  Anne,  they  con-        SCOTLAND,    the  country  of   the  Scots,  or  that 

tended  themfelves  with   putting   a  very  fmall  garrifon  part  of  Great  Britain  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed  ; 

into  it.     In  procefs  of  time,  however,  the  importance  of  is  fituated  between  the  54th  and  59th  degrees  of  north 

Nova  Scotia   to  the  commerce  of  Great  Biitain  began  latitude,  and  extends  in  length  about  278  miles,  and 

to  be  perceived;  and  at  the  peace  of  1749,  the  mini-  in   fome  places    near   iSo  in  breadth;    containing  an 

ftry  offered  particular  adv.mtages  to  all  perfons  who  area  of  27,794  miles.     On  the  fouth  it  is  bounded  by 

chofe  to  go  over  and  fettle  in  Acadia.     Every  lolJier,  England  ;   on  the  north,  caft,  and  weft,  by  the  Deuca- 

liiilor,  and  workman,  was  to  have  50  acres  of  land  for  ledonian,  German,  and  Irifli  feas.  x 

himfelf,  and  ten  for  every  perfon  he  carried  over  in  his         It  is  extremely  difficult  to   give   any  fatisfaflory  ac-  Origin  of 

family.     All  non  commiffioned  ofiicers  were  allowed  80  count  of  the  origin   of  the  appellation  of  Seals,  from  ^^^  name, 

for  themfelves,  and   15  for  their  wives  and  children;  which  the   country  has  derived  its  name.     It  has  puz- 
enfigns 


■  .\bout  1 

^tctlin; 


2CO  ;  lieutenants  300  ;  captains  4C0  ;  and  all 
officers  of  a  higher  rank  600  ;  together  with  30  for 
each  of  their  dependents.  The  land  was  to  be  tax  free 
for  the  firft  ten  years,  and  never  to  pay  above  one  livre 
'•  two  fols  fix  deniers  *  for  fifty  acres.  Befides  this  the 
government  engaged  to  advance  or  reimburfe  the  ex- 
pences  of  p.iilage,  to  build  houfes,  to  fuinilh  all  the 


zled  the  moft  eminent  antiquaries,  whofe  conieclures 
ferve  rather  to  perplex  than  to  clear  up  the  difficulty. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  Varro  and  Diony- 
hus  could  not  agree  about  the  etymon  of  Italia,  nor 
Plutarch  and  Solinus  about  that  of  Rome.  All  that  we 
know  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  concerning  the  ap- 
pellation of  Scot,  amounts  to  this — That  it  was  at  firft 


necefTary  inftruments  for  fiihery  or  agriculture,  and  to  a  term  of  reproach,  and  confequently  framed  by  ene- 
defray  the  expences  of  fubfiftence  for  the  firft  year,  mie?,  rather  than  alfumed  by  the  nation  diftinguiftied 
Thefe  encouragements  determined  3750  perfons,  in  by  that  name.  The  Highlanders,  who  v/ere  the  genu- 
the  month  of  May  1749,  to  go  to  America,  in  hopes  ine  defcendants  of  the  ancient  Scots,  are  ablblutely 
of  betteiing  their  fortune. 

Thus  encouraged,  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  be- 
gan to  flourlfl),  though  in  1769  it  fent  out  only  i4vef- 
lels  and  148  boats,  which  together  amounted  to  7324 
t  nj,  and  received  2 J  veffels  and  j:o  boats,  which  to- 


ftrangers  to  the  name,  and  have  been  fo  i'rom  tlie  be- 
ginning of  time.  All  thofe  who  fpeak  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage call  themfelves  Albanich  or  Gad,  and  their  coun- 
try jilba  or  Gaeldochd. 

The  Piifks,  who  pofleffcd  originally  the  northern  and 


eaftern, 
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S  otl.iiJ.  eallcrn,  and  in  a  latter  period  alio  tiie  more  fouthcrn, 
"^^"^•"^  divilum  of  North  Britain,  were  at  firft  more  powerful 
tlian  the  Caledonians  rt  the  well.  It  is  thcretore  pro- 
bable, that  the  Pifls,  from  a  principle  of  malevolence 
and  pride,  were  ready  to  traduce  and  ridicule  their 
weaker  neighbours  of  Argyle.  Thefc  two  nations  fpoke 
the  fame  language,  the  Gaelic.  In  that  language  Siof, 
or  Scoilf,  fignifies  a  corner  or  Irnall  divilion  of  a  coun- 
try. Accordingly,  a  corner  of  North  Britain  is  the 
very  name  which  Giraldus  Cambrenfis  gives  the  little 
kingdom  of  Argyle,  which  the  fix  fons  of  Muredus 
king  of  Ulfter  were  faid,  according  to  his  information, 
to  have  erei5led  in  Scotland.  S:ot  in  Gaelic  is  much 
the  fame  with  /iltk  or  ccnUmpltbU  in  Englilh  ;  and  Siot- 
lari,  literally  fpeaking,  fignities  3.  fmall  fock  ;  metapho- 
rically, it  (lands  for  a  fmall  body  of  men.  (Dr  Mac 
fherfoti'i  Dijj'at.) 

Others  obferve,  that  in  llie  fame  language  the  word 
Scu'it  fignifies  a  nuanjerer,  and  fuppofe  that  this  may 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Scot ;  a  conjeflure 
which  they  think  is  countenanced  by  a  palfage  in  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  (i.  xxvii.),  who  chaiaifterizes  the 
men  by  the  epithet  of  roamivg  ;  "  per  diverfa  vagantes." 
(Mr  Macpherfon,  and  Mr  Wh'ttaker). 

All  that  we  can  fiiy  is,  that  for  fome  one  of  the 
reafons  couched  under  the  above  difparaging  epith'.ts, 
their  malicious  or  fneering  neighbours,  the  Pufls  or  the 
Britons,  may  have  given  die  appellation  of  Scots  to  the 
anceftors  of  the  Scottilli  nation. 

At  what  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  weft  of  Scot- 
land came  to  be  diftinguithed  by  this  name  is  uncertain. 
Porphyrius  the  philolopher  is  the  fit  ft  who  mentions 
them,  about  the  year  of  the  Chriftian  era  267  ;  and 
towards  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  we  find  them 
mentioned  with  other  Britiih  nations  by  Am.  Marcel- 
2.  linus,  in  the  paffage  above  referred  to. 
And  of  the  The  origin  of  the  Scots  has  been  warmly  difputed 
people.  by  many  antiquaries  of  note  ;  particularly  by  Mr  Mac- 
pherfon  and  Ivir  Whitakcr.  The  firft  contends,  that 
they  are  of  Caledonian,  the  Litter,  that  they  are  of 
Irilh  extraiflion.  Each  Aippoits  his  pofition  with  fuch 
arguments  and  authorities,  that  an  impartial  inq\iirer 
is  almoft  at  a  lofs  which  of  their  opinitins  he  ought  to 
efpouie.  What  appears  moft  probable  is,  that  they 
are  both  partly  in  the  right  and  partly  in  the  wronj;. 
— The  Scots  feem  to  have  been  originally  defcended 
from  Britons  of  the  fouth,  or  from  Caledonians,  whi 
being  prefi'cd  forward  by  new  colonies  from  Gaul,  till 
they  came  to  the  weftern  (here  of  Britain,  paiLd  over 
from  thence  into  Ireland,  probably  about  ico  years 
before  the  Chriftian  era.  About  the  year  of  Chrift 
320,  they  returned  again  into  Britain;  or  at  leaft  a 
large  colony  of  th.:m,  under  the  conduifl  of  Ftrgiis,  and 
fettled  on  the  weftern  coafts  Caledonia,  from  whence 
they  had  formerly  migrated.  As  early  as  the  year 
340,  we  find  them  allbciated  with  the  Picis  in  their  ex- 
peditions to  the  Roman  province;  and  for  90  or  100 
years  alter,  their  ravages  are  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  Roman  and  Britiih  writers.  Whitakcr  i  h'ljl.  of  the 
Brilons,  284). 
Extent  of  The  territory  of  the  ancient  Scots,  before  the  annex- 
territory,  ation  of  Pii-^avia,  comprehended  all  that  fide  of  Cale- 
donia which  lies  along  the  north  and  weftern  ocean, 
from  the  fiith  of  Clyde  to  the  Orkneys.  Towards 
the  eaft,  their  dominions  were  divided  from  the  Piflilli 


territories  by  thofc  high  mountains  which  run  from,  Scoihr. '. 
Dumbarton  to  the  frith  of  Tain. — In  procefs  of  lirr.e  ''■"""•""^ 
the  Scots,  undtr  the  reign  of  Kenneth  the  fon  of  AU 
pin,  became  fo  powcrlul  as  to  fubduc  entirely  their 
nciglibours  the  Pifls,  and  gave  tl)eir  own  denomination 
to  all  Caledonia,  Pliflavia,  and  Valentia  ;  all  wliich  arc 
ftill  comprehended  under  the  general  name  o(  S^o  !j>:d. 

Like  thofe  of  all  other  nations,  the  hiftorians  of  Scot- 
land a/fume  too  great  an  antiquity  for  their  country- 
men ;  however,  they  are  much  lefs  extravagant  in  this  4 
rcfpeil  than  many  others.  By  them  the  rt'ign  of  Per-  P^rgtn  the 
gus,  the  firft  Scots  monarch,  is  placed  in  330  B.  c.  ^'■'^!''"^"' 
He  was  the  fon  of  Ferchard  an  Irilh  prince;  and  is  ~^°  *"  ' 
faid  to  have  been  called  into  Scotland  by  the  Caledo- 
nians, to  aftift  them  againft  the  fouthern  Britons,  with 
whom  they  were  then  at  war.  Having  landed  on  one 
of  the  .iEbudae  or  weftern  ifles,  he  had  a  conference 
with  the  Caledonians,  who.'e  language  and  manners  he 
found  to  be  the  fame  with  thofe  of  his  countrymen. 
Having  then  landed  in  Scotland,  and  taken  the  field  at 
the  head  of  his  new  allies,  he  engaged  the  Britons  un- 
der their  king  Coilus.  Viftory  declared  in  favour  of 
the  Scots ;  Coilus  was  defeated  and  killed  ;  and  from 
him  the  province  rf  Kyle  firft  received  its  name.  Af- 
ter this  Fergus  was  declared  king  of  the  Scots,  with 
the  folemnity  of  an  oath.  But  lie  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  new  dignity  :  for  having  been  recalled  to  Ireland  to 
quiet  fome  commotions  there,  he  was  drowned,  by  a 
fudden  tempeft,  on  his  r.turn,  at  a  place  in  Ireland 
called  Irom  h\m  Knock-Fergus,  ot  Carrick-Fergus  ;  i.e. 
Fergus's  Rock.                                                                                ^ 

I'ergus   was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Feritharis,  to  Collateral 
the    prejudice    of  his  two  fons  Ferlegus  and   Maiiius.  |'^<:«fl'<»» 


in  ufe 
among  the 


This,  we  are  told  by  tlie  ancient  Scottifti  writers,  was 
done  in  conformity  to  a  law,  by  which  it  was  ordained,  scotf.' 
that  whilft  the  children  of  their  kings  were  infants, 
one  of  their  relations  who  was  reckc  ned  the  moft  fit 
for  the  government  fhould  be  raifed  to  the  throne,  but 
that  alter  his  death  the  fovereignty  ihould  return  to 
the  fons  of  the  former  kin?.  This  was  the  cafe  at  prc- 
fent ;  however,  Ferlegus,  impatient  for  the  crown,  mads 
a  formal  demand  of  it  from  his  uncle.  The  difpute 
being  referred  to  an  alfembly  of  tlic  ftatcs,  Feritha- 
ris  was  confirmed  on  the  throne ;  and  Ferlegus  wnuld 
have  been  condemned  for  fcdition,  had  not  his  uncle 
interpofed.  However,  lie  was  imprifoned  ;  but  liavin? 
made  his  efcape,  he  fied  firft  to  the  Pifls,  and  then 
to  the  Britons,  in  order  to  excite  them  againft  Feri- 
tharis.  With  both  he  failed  in  accomplifhing  his  pur- 
pofe :  but,  in  the  mean  time,  his  uncle  being  ftabbcd 
in  his  bed,  the  fulpicitm  fell  upon  Ferlegus,  who  was 
thereupon  fet  alide  from  the  fuccclllon,  and  died  in  "b- 
fcurity,  the  throne  being  conferred  upon  his  brother 
Mainus. 

Tlie  rei)»ns  of  Mainus,  Dornadili,  and  Nothat,  atford 
nothing  remarkable,  excepting  thit  Dornadili,  who  was 
a  great  hunter,  inftitutcd  tlie  laws  of  huntin.;  in  his 
country.  Nothat  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  Reuther 
his  nephew  ;  upon  which  the  latter  w  is  imniediatciy 
inverted  with  the  fovereignt).  A  bloody  war  enfiied, 
in  which  both  parties  were  reduced  to  tlie  laft  extre- 
mity, and  glad  at  length  to  conclude  a  peace.  The  fate 
of  Reuchcr  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  generally  fuppofed 
that  he  ended  his  life  in  the  year  1S7  B.  C. 

The  reigns  of  Reutiia,  Thereus,  jafina,  and  Finnan, 
4  Y  :  atfoid 
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afford  no  rematliable  tranfadions,  excepting  that  un-  by  their  king,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  well  acquainted  Scotland, 
der  tlie  laft  we  find  the  firll  beginnings  ot  the  .Scot-  with  the  manner  of  fighting  and  dillipline  of  the  Ro-  '-•""^'"""^ 
tilh  nsrliament ;  as  lie  enaded,  that  kings  fliould  du  mans,  were  yet  obliged  to  retreat  ;  but  at  Lilt,  fiiiding 
nothing  without  the  confcnt  of  tJieir  grand  council. —  that  tiie  enemy  made  fiich  progreis  as  endangered  the 
After  "him  fnl!ow-ed  Diirllus,  Even,  and  Gillus,  whole  fubjugatioii  of  the  whole  country,  he  refolved  to  cut 
reisrns  afford  nothing  of  confequence.  Even  II.  the  off  their  communication  with  the  fouthern  parts,  and 
nephew  of  Finnan,  who  fucceeJed  Gillus,  is  laid  to  likewife  to  prevent  all  poffibility  of  a  retreat  by  fe.\. 
have  built  the  towns  of  Innerloihy  and  Insernefs.  He  Agricola,  though  folicited  by  ibme  of  his  officers,  re- 
overcame  Belus  king  of  the  Orkneys,  who  had  inva-  fuled  to  retreat  ;  but  divided  his  troops  into  three  bo- 
ded Scotland  •  and  was  fucceedcd  by  hib  fon  Eder,  in  dies,  having  a  communication  with  each  other.  Upon 
whole  time  Julius  Csfar  invaded  the  fouthern  parts  of  this,  Galgacus  refolved  to  attack  the  weakeft  of  ,Jie 
Britain.  Eder  is  faid  to  have  affilled  the  Britons  three,  which  confilled  only  of  the  ninth  legion,  and 
againft  the  common  enemy.  He  was  fucceeded,  after  lay  at  that  time,  as  is  faid,  at  a  place  called  Lochore, 
■A  reign  of  48  years,  by  his  fon  Even  III.  who  is  re-  about  two  miles  from  Loch-Leven  in  Fife.  The  at- 
prefinted  as  a  monller  of  cruelty  and  lult.  Not  con-  tack  was  made  in  the  night :  and  as  the  Romans 
tent  v.-idi  havin"  100  noble  concubines  ot  his  own,  he  were  both  unprepared  and  inferior  in  number,  the 
made  a  law  that  a  man  might  marry  as  many  wives  Scol:s  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  their  camp,  and 
as  he  could  maintain;  and  that  the  king  Ihould  have  the  were  making  a  great  (laughter,  when  Agricola  de- 
firll  niglit  with  every  noble  bride,  and  the  nobles  the  t.nchcd  fome  light-armed  troops  to  their  affiftance  ; 
like  with  the  daughters  of  th.eir  tenants.  Nor  was  he  by  whom  the  Caledonians  in  their  turn  were  routed,  . 
lefs  remark.ible  for  his  cruelty  and  rapacioulnefs,  which  and  forced  to  fly  to  the  marihes  and  iiiaccellible 
at  lall  occafioned  a  rebellion  ;  and  Even  vvaa  dethroned,  places,  where  the  enemy  c^uld  not  follow  them, 
imprifoned,  and  put  to  death.                  _  This  engagement  has  been  magnified  by  the  Roman 

We  meet  with  nothing  memorable  in  the  hiftory  of  hillorians  into  a  viftory,  though  it  can  Icarce  be  ad-      -  . 
Scotlmd  from  this  time  to  th.it  of  Agricola,  excepting  mitted  from  the  tclHmonies  of  odier  hiftoriaus.     The 
that  the  famous  Caraftacus,  who  was  carried  priloner  Romans,  however,    certainly  advanced  very  confider-         g 
to  Rome,  is  faid  to  have  been  one  of  the  Scottilh  mo-  ably,  and   the   Scots  as   conftantly  retreated,  till  they  Great  vie-         ■ 
narchs  J   which,  however,  ieems  not  very  probable,  as  came  to  tlie   foot  of  the   Grampian   mountains,  where  tory  gained       1 
the  Romans  in  his  time  had  not  penetrated  near  fo  hir  the  Caledonians  refolved  to  make  their  lall  (land.     In  ''V  ^he  K.o- 
as  Scotland.     The  invalion  of  Agiicola  happened  du-  the  eigluh  year  of  the  war,  Agricola  advanced  to  the  °""  ' 
rinif  the  reign  ot  C.rbred,  called   by  the  Roman  hifto-  foot  of  the  mountains,  wheie  he  found  the  enemy  ready 
rians  Gahacus.     A"ricola  having  completed  the  con-  to  receive  him.     Tacitus  has  given  us  a  fpeech  of  Gal- 
quell  of  the  fouihern  parts,  and  in  a  great  mealure  ci-  gacus,  which  he  has  undoubtedly  fabricated  for  him, 
vili'/ed  the  inhabitants,  formed  a  like  plan  with  regard  in  which  he  fcCs  forth   the  alpiring  difpofiiion   of  the 


to  Scotland.  It  is  probable,  that  at  tliis  time  the 
Caledonians  or  Sots  were  rendered  more  formidable 
than  ever  they  had  been,  by  the  acceffion  ot  great  num- 
bers from  the  fouth  ;  for  though  the  Romans  had  ci- 
vilized the  s^reateft  part,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
many  of  thofe  lavage  warriors,  difd.uning  the  plealures 
of  a  peaceable  life,  would  retire  to  the  northward, 
wliere  the  martial  dilpofition  of  the  Scots  would  bet- 
ter fuit  their  inclination.      The   iitmoll  efforts  of  va- 


Romans,  and  encmirages  his  countrymen  to  defend 
themlelves  vigoroufly,  as  knowing  that  every  thing  va- 
luable was  at  llake.  A  defperate  engagement  ac:ord- 
ingly  enfued.  In  the  beginning,  the  Britons  had  the 
advantage,  by  the  dexterouo  management  of  their  buck- 
lers :  but  Agricola  having  ordered  three  Tungrian  and 
two  Batavian  cohorts,  armed  with  fliort  Iwords,  and 
emboffed  bucklers  terminating  in  a  point,  to  attack 
the  Scots,  who  were  armed  with  long  fwords,  the  lat- 


lour    however     were  not  pro' f   againft.  the  difcipline  ter  foon  found  thele  we.-ip.jns  ufelels  in  a  dole  encoun- 

of  the  Roman  troops,  and  the  experience  of  their  com-  ter  ;  and  as  their  bucklers  only  covered  a  fmall  part  of 

mander.     In  the  third  year  Agr.cola  had  penetrated  their   bodies,  they    were  e.ifily  cut  in  pieces  by   their 

as  far  as  the  river  Tav  ;  but  the    particuiais    ot    his  adverfaiies.     The  mofl  forward  of  their  cavalry  and 

progrefs  are  not  recorded.       The    following  year  he  charioteers  fell  back  upon  their    infantry,    and  dilor- 

built  a  line  of  foits  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and  dered  the  centre:    but,    the  Britons  endeavouring  to 

Clyde,  to  exclude  the  Caledonians  from  the  fouthern  out-flank  their  enemies,  the  Roman    general  oppofed 

parts  of  the  illand  ;    and  the  year  after,    he  fubdued  them  with  his  horfe  ;  and  the  Caledonians  were  at  lafl 

thofe  parts  vfhich    lay  to    the  fouth  and  weft  of   his  routed  with  great  flaugliter,  and  forced   to  fly  into  the 

forts,  namely,  the  counties  cf  Galloway,  Cnityre,  and  woods,  whither  the  Romans  puri'ued  with  fo  little  cau- 

Argyle,  which  at  that  time  were  inhabited  by  a  peo-  tion,  that  numbers  of  them  were   cut   off.     Agricola, 

pie  called   Caiigi,  though  fome  hiftorians  place    thefe  however,  having  ordered  his  troops  to  proceed  more  re- 

as  far  fouth  as  Chefhire  in  Enghmd,    and  the  north  gularly,  prevented  the  Scots  from  attacking  and  cut- 

p.irt  of  Wales.    This  fiippofition,  hjwever,  can  fcarcely  ting  off  his  men  in  fcparate  parties,  as  they  had  expeil- 

be  admitted,  when  we  confider  that  Tacitus  exprefsly  ed  ;  fo  that  this  vi^ftory  proved   the  greatell  ftroke  to 

informs  us,  that  the  people  whiim  Agricola  conquer-  the  Caledonians  that  they  had  hitherto  received.    This 

ed  had  never  before  been  known  to  the   Romans.  battle  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  have  been  fought  in  Strath- 

Agricola  ftill  purfued  the  fame  prudent  meafures  by  em,  half  a  mile  fouth  from  the   kirk   of   Comrie  j  but 

which  he  had  already  fecured  the  poll'etrion  of  fuch  a  others  imagine  the  place  to  have   been   near  Fortingal- 

largc  traft  of  country,  that  is,  advancing   bat   llowly.  Camp,  a  place  fomewhat  farther  oh   the  other  fide  of 

and  building  forts  as  he  advanced,  in  order  to  keep  the  the  Tay. 

peopk  in  obedisBcc.     The  Scots,  though  commanded  Great  as  this  viftory  was,  it  fecras  not  to  have  been 
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Scotland,  produiftive  of  any  fulid  or  lafting  advantage  to  the  Ro- 
*■*'  ' "~'  mnns  ;  fince  we  find  that  Agricola,  inlle.id  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  war  by  the  immediate  cnnqucit  ot  all 
Caledonia,  retreated  into  the  country  of  llie  Foreili, 
commonly  fuppoi'ed  to  be  Forfirlhire,  though  others 
imagine  it  to  have  been  the  county  of  Fife.  Hcie  he 
received  hoftages  from  part  of  the  C.iledonians  ;  and  or- 
dered put  of  his  Heet  to  fail  round  Biit.iin,  that  they 
might  ilifcover  whether  it  was  an  iliand  or  a  continent. 
The  Romans  no  fooner  liad  lett  that  part  ot  the  coun- 
try, than  the  Caledonians  demolillied  all  the  f  rts  they 
ha^i  raifed  :  and  Agricola  being  foon  after  recalled  by 
Dom'tian,  the  further  progrefb  ol  the  Roman  arms  was 
/topped  ;  Galgacus  pn  ving  fupciior  to  any  of  the  fuc- 
ceilors  of  that  general. 

From  the  lima  of  Agricola  to  that  of  Adrian,  we 
know  little  of  tlie  affairs  of  Scotland,  excepting  that 
during  this  interval  tiie  Scots  muft  have  entirely  driven 
the  Romans  out  of  their  country,  and  reconquered  all 
that  tract  which  lay  between  Agricola's  chain  of  forts 
and  Carliile  on  the  well,  and  Newcaftle  or  Tinmouth- 
Bar  on  the  eall ;  which  Adrian,  on  viliting  Britain, 
9  thought  proper  to  fix  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Wall  built  Roman  dominions.  Here  he  built  a  wall  of  turf  be- 
I»y  Adrian,  tween  the  mouth  of  the  Tine  and  the  Solway  frith,  with 
a  view  to  fluitoutthe  barDarians  ;  wlilch,  however,  did 
not  anfwer  the  purpofe,  nor  indeed  could  it  be  tliought 
to  do  fo,  as  it  was  inly  built  of  turf,  and  guarded  by 
no  more  than  18,000  men,  who  could  not  be  iiippo- 
fed  a  fufiicient  force  10  defend  fuch  an  extent  of  forti- 
fication. 

On  the  departure  of  Adrian,  he  left  Julius  Severus  as 
his  lieutenant:  but  this  man  though  one  of  thegrcatell 
commanders  of  his  age,  did  not  carry  his  arms  to 
the  northward  of  Adrian's  wall ;  and  this  long  interval 
of  peace  gave  lo  much  fecurity  to  Mogold  the  Scottifh 
monarch,  that  he  degenerated  into  a  tyrant,  and  was 
murdered  by  fomc  of  his  noblemen.  The  only  inllancc 
of  his  tvranny  which  is  produced,  however,  is  a  law  by 
which  It  was  eiia(5lcd,  tliat  the  eltates  of  fuch  as  were 
condemned  (liould  be  forfeited  to  his  exchequer,  with- 
out any  part  thereof  being  allotteil  to  their  wives  and 
children  ;  an  acl  which  fubfills  almoll  in  its  full  force 
to  this  day  in  G/eat  Britain  and  the  bell  regulated  Eu- 
ropean government  . 

In  the  reign  of  An:oninu»  Pius,  the  proprxtor  Lol- 
lius  Urbius  drove  the  Scots  far  to  tiie  northward,  and 
repaired  the  chain  of  forts  built  by  Agricola,  which 
lay  between  the  Carron  >.n  the  frith  of  Forth  and 
Dunglafs  on  the  Clyde.  Thefe  were  joined  together 
by  turf  walls,  and  formed  .1  much  bettei  defence  than 
the  wall  of  Adrian.  However,  alter  ilie  death  of  An- 
toninus, Coramodus  having  recalled  Calpurnius  Agri- 
cola, an  able  commander,  who  kept  the  Scots  in  awe, 
a  more  dangerous  war  broke  out  than  had  ever  been 
eipetienced  by  the  Romans  in  that  quarter.  The 
Scots  having  pafled  the  wall,  put  all  the  Romans  tliey 
could  meet  with  to  the  fword  :  but  they  were  loon  re- 
pulfed  by  Ulpius  Marcellus,  a  general  of  confummate 
abilities,  whom  Commodus  lent  into  the  ill  ind. —  In  a 
Ihort  time  the  tyrant  alf  >  recalled  diis  able  commander. 
Alter  his  departure,  the  Roman  difcipline  in  Britain 
fulTercd  a  total  relaxation  ;  the  foldicry  grew  mutinous, 
and  great  dilorders  enfued  :  but  thefe  were  all  happily 
removed  by  the  arrival  of  Clodius  Alhinus,  a  perfon 
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of  great  fkill  and  experience  in  niilitary  affair';.  His  S<oebn<I. 
prefence  for  fome  time  reftrained  the  Scots  within  pro-  ^-^-^"— ' 
per  bounds  :  but  a  civil  war  breaking  out  between 
hira  and  Severjs,  Albinus  crolTed  over  to  tlie  continent 
with  the  greatelt  part  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Britain  ; 
and  meeting  his  antagonift  at  Lyons,  a  dreadful  battle 
enfued,  in  which  Albinus  was  utterly  defeated,  and  his 
army  cut  in  pieces.     See  Rome,  n°  375. 

The  abf.nce  of  the  Roman  forces  gave  encourage- 
ment to  tJie  Scots  to  renew  their  depredation?,  which  ,^ 
they  did  with  fuch  fucceA,  that  the  emperor  became  sL 
apprehenfive  of  lofing  the  wliole  iliand  ;  on  which  he 
determined  to  go  in  perfon  and  quell  thefe  troublefome 
enemies.  The  army  lie  colleded  upon  this  occafion 
was  far  more  numerous  than  any  the  Romnns  had  evei 
fei-.t  into  Britain  ;  and  being  commanded  by  fuch  an 
able  gcner.d  as  Severus,  it  may  ealily  be  fuppofed  that 
the  Scots  mull  have  beep,  very  hard  prefled.  The  par- 
ticulars of  this  important  expedition  are  very  imper- 
feiftly  related  ;  however,  we  arc  alTured  tliat  Severus 
loft  a  vaft  number  of  men,  it  is  faid  not  lefs  than 
50,000,  in  his  march  through  Scotland.  Notwith- 
Itanding,  he  penetrated,  it  is  laid,  to  the  mofl  northern 
extremity  of  the  ifland,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to 
yield  up  their  arms.  On  his  return,  he  built  a  much 
llronger  fortification  to  fecure  the  Irortiers  againft  the 
enemy  than  had  ever  been  done  before,  and  which 
in  fome  places  coincided  with  Adrian's  wall,  but  ex- 
tended farther  at  each  end.  But  in  the  mean  time,  tl.': 
Scots,  provoked  by  the  brutality  <  f  the  emperor's  fon 
Caiacalla,  whom  he  had  left  regent  in  his  abfcnce, 
a.gain  took  arms:  on  which  Severus  himfelf  took  tlic 
field,  with  a  defign,  as  it  would  feem,  to  extirpate  the 
whole  nation  ;  for  he  gave  orders  to  his  foldiers  "  not  to 
fpare  even  the  child  in  tlie  mother's  belly."  The  event 
ot  his  turious  declaration  is  unknown  :  but  in  all  pro- 
bability the  death  of  the  emperor,  which  happened  foon 
after,  put  a  flop  to  the  execution  of  this  revenge  ;  and 
it  is  certainth.it  his  fon  Caracalla,  who  fuccceded  Seve- 
rus, ratified  the  peace  with  tlie  Scots. 

During  all  thefe  important  tranfaftions,  Scotland  was 
governed  by  Donald  I.  who  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
firii  Chrillian  king  of  this  country.  From  him  to  the 
time  of  Eugene  I.  no  remarkable  occurrence  oflFers ; 
but  under  the  latter,  the  Roman  and  PiJtilli  forces  were 
united  againft  the  Scots.  The  Piifls  were  commanded 
by  their  king,  named  Hargujl ;  and  the  Romans  by 
Maximum  who  muidercd  Valentinian    III.  and  after-  ir 

wards  all'umed  the  empire  5.     The  allies  dcfc.ited  Eu-  F.ipuliion 
gene  in  the  county  of  Galloway  ;  but   Maximus  being  "'''"=  ^-""'* 
obliged  to  return  fouthward  on  account  of  an  infurrec-  ^  ^'"^»^'- 
lion,  the  Picis  were  in  their  turn  defeated  by  the  Scots,  rg.j 
Next  year,    however,  M.ixiraus  marched   againft    the  konu-,  11° 
Scots  ;  who  being  now  reduced  to  extremity,  brought  ^j*- 
into  the  field  not    only  all    the  men  capable  of  beaiing 
arms,  but  the  women   alfo.     In  tliis  engagement  the 
Pi(5ls  would  have  been   utterly  defeated,  had  not  they 
been  fupported  by  the  Romans  ;  but  Eugene  being  kill- 
ed, with  the  greatell  part  of  his  nobility,  the  Scots  were 
defeated  ;  and  lb  weil  did  the  conquerors  improve  their 
viilory,  th.at  their  antagonifts  were  at  laft  totally  dri- 
ven   out   oi  the  country.     Some  of  them  took  refuge 
in  the  ^budx  iflands,  and  fomc  in  Scandinavia  and 
Ireland,  from  whence  they  made  frequent  dcfcents  upon 
Scctlajid.     The    Piils    vcrc  at  Srll  mightily  plcafcJ 
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v.-itli  ibe  vkloi  y  C.iej  bad  gained  over  their  antagonifts : 
but  beiti!^  commanded  to  aJopt  llic  laws  of  the  Ro- 
m.ins,  and  to  clioofo  no  king  who  was  not  fent  them 
from  Rome,  lliey  began  to  repent  of  their  having 
contiibuted  to  the  cxpullion  of  the  Scots ;  and  in  the 


king  of  Northumberland.    Edwin  accepted  the  money  ;    ScothnJ. 
hut  pretending  to  be  engaged  in  ether  wars,  he  refused  *— '"~^"~' 
tlie  adillance  which  he  at  lirft  promifed.      Brudus,  not 
dilhiayed  by    this  dil'appointnient,  marched  rcfoluttly 
againll  his  enemies  ;  and  the  two  armies  came  to   an 
year  431,    when  Autulphus  king   of    the  Goths  fent    engagement  i)ear  Dundee.     The  fuperior  {kill  of  the 
over  a  body  of  exiled  Scots  to  Britain,  under  Fergus,    Scots  in  military  affairs  was  about  to  have  decided  the 
a  defcendant  of  the  royal  family  of  Scotland,  the  Pias    viftory  in  their  favour,  when   Brudus  bethought  him- 
immediately  joined  them   againft  the  common  enemy,    felf  of  the  following  llratagem    to  prefer  ve  his  army 
'I'he  confequence  of  this  was,    that  the   Britons  were    from  dellrudion.     He  caufed  all   the  attendants,  and 
pulhed  to  the  Lul  extremity;  and  the  Romans  being    even  the  women  who  attended  his  army,  to  aflemble  and 
oblii'ed,  on  account  of    the    inundation    of    northern    fliow  themfelves  at  a  dillance  as  a  powerful  reinforce- 
barbkrians  who  poured  in  upon  them,   to  recal  their    ment  coming  to  the  Piifls.     This  (Iruck  the  Scots  with 
lorcci  from   Britain,  tlie  inliabitants  were  reduced  to    fuch  a  panic,  that  all  the  efforts  of  Alpin  could  not  re- 
the  moll  mlferable  fitUition  that  cm  be  imagined.     In    cover  them  ;  and  they  were  accordingly  defeated  with 
the  time  of    Fergus    II.  they  were  obliged  to  give  up    great  Daughter.     Alpin  himfelf  was  taken  prifoncr,  and        14 
all  the  country    which  lies  to    the  north  of  Adrian's    foon  after  beheaded  by  order  of  the  conqueror.     This  J^  ^'^°" 
wall ;  and  the  reign   of  Grinuis   or  Graham,  the  fuc-    execution  happened  at  a  place  now  called  Pit-alpy,  but  ^^^'^^^',1'^^;^ 
celfor  of  Fergus,  they  were  obliged    to   write  that  re-    in  former  times  Bas-alphi,    which  in    the  Gaelic  Ian- j.;,     yH^j^ 
markable  letter  to  Rome,  intitled,   "  The  groans  of  the    guage  hgnifies  the  death  of  Al[nn.     His  head  was  after- 
I  Sre  Eng-  Britons  f ."     This,   however,  not  being  attended  with    wards  ftuck  upon  a  pole,  and  expofed  on  a  wall, 
land, h' 27.  j-^jj(.gC5^  the  Britons  were  obliged  to  call  in  the  Saxons        Alpin  was  fucceeded  by  his    fon   Kenneth   II.  who 
to  their  alliAance.     By  thefe  new  allies  the  Scots  were    being  a  brave  and  enterprifing  prince,  refolved  to  take 
defeated  in  a  great   battle,  and  their  kirg   (Eugene)    a  moll  fevere  revenge  for  his  father's    death.       The 
drowned  in  the  river   Humber  ;  which  put  a   hop  for    Scots,  however,   were  fo  difpirited  by  their  late  defeat, 
fome  time  to  thefe  incurfions.  that    they  weie  exceedingly  averfe  to  any  renewal  of 

Hitherto  we  have  feen  the  Scots  very  formidable  the  war  :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Pidcs  were  fo 
enemies  to  the  fouthern  Britons.  But  when  the  Saxons  ranch  elated,  "hat  they  made  a  law  by  which  it  be- 
became  the  enemies  of  the  Britons,  the  Scots  joined  came  death  for  any  man  to  propofe  peace  with  the 
in  a  ftriifl  alliance  with  the  latter;  and  the  famous  king  Scots,  v,'h-)m  they  refolved  to  exterminate  ;  and  fome 
Arthur  is  faid  to  have  been  affifted  by  the  Scots  in  all  of  the  nobihty  were  expelled  the  council  on  account  cf 
his  battles  with  the  Saxons  :  neither  does  it  appear  that  their  oppolltion  to  this  law.  The  confequence  of  this 
this  league  was  ever  dilfolved  again,  though  the  united  was,  that  civil  dilfenfions  took  place  among  them,  and 
efforts  of  the  Scots  and  Britons  were  not  fullicient  to  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  between  the  oppofite  par- 
j,  prelerve  the  independency  of  the  latter.  ties,   before  the  Scots  had  thought  of  making  any  fur- 

War'with        The  next  I emarkable  event  in  the  hillory  of  Scotland    iher  refiftance. 

the  I'iils.  is  the  war  with  the  Pifts,  which  took  place  in  the  nintii  By  thefe  dillraflions  Brudus,  who  had  in  vain  en- 
centurv.  The  occafion  of  the  quarrel  w;is,  that  Dongal  deavourcd  to  appeafe  them,  was  fo  much  affefted,  that 
king  of  Scotland  pretended  a  right  to  the  PiCfilh  throne  ;  he  died  ot  grief;  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother 
which,  however,  was  rejefled  by  the  Pifls  :  upon  which  Drufken. — The  new  prince  alfo  fiiled  in  his  endea- 
bolh  parties  had  recourfe  to  arms ;  but  when  every  vours  to  accommodate  the  civil  differences ;  fo  that  the 
thing  was  ready  for  the  campaign,  Dongal  was  drown-  Scots,  by  gaining  lb  much  refpite,  at  lall  began  to  re- 
td  in  croffing  the  river  Spey.  cover  from  their  conllernation  ;  and  fome  of  them  ha- 

At  this  time  the  dominions  of  the  Scots  compre-  ving  ventured  into  the  Piftilh  territories,  carried  off 
hended  the  weftern  iilands,  together  with  the  coun-  Alpin's  head  from  the  capital  of  their  dominions,  fup- 
ties  of  Argyle,  Knapdale,  Kyle,  Kintyre,  Lochaber,  pofed  to  have  been  Abernethy.  In  the  mean  time, 
and  a  part  of  Breadalbane  ;  while  the  Picfls  polfelfed  Kenneth  found  means  to  gain  over  the  nobility  to  his 
;dl  the  reft  of  Scotland,  and  part  of  Northumberland  ;  fide  by  the  following  ftratagem.  ;  which,  however  ridi- 
culous, is  not  incredible,  it  we  coniider  the  barbarifm  jj 
and  fuperftition  of  that  age.     Having  invited  them  to  Stratagem 

an  entertainment,    tlie  king    introduced  into  the  hall  "^'^'^"''^'^ 

-        -  to  renew 
the  war. 


lo  that  the  Pidls  feem  to  have  been  by  much  the  moft 
poweiful  people  of  the  two.  However,  the  Scots  ap- 
pear to  have  been  luperior  in  military  ihill  ;  for  Al- 
pin, the  fuccelTor  of  Dongal,  having  engaged  the  Pi<ft- 
ilh  army  near  Forfar,  after  an  obilinate  engagement 
defeated  them,  and  killed  their  king,  though  not  with- 


where  they  flept  a  perfon   clothed  in  a  robe  made  ofj^renew 
the  {kins  ot  filhes,  which  made  fuch  a  luminous  appear- 
ance in  the  dark,  that  he  was  miftaken  for  an  angel  or 


out  the  Idis  of  a  great  number  of  his  own  men.     The  fome  fupernatural  melfenger.     To  add  to  the  terror  of 

Pifts  chofe   Brudus,  the  fon  of  their  iormer  king,  to  thofe  who  faw  him,  he  denounced,  through  a  fp;aking 

fucceed  him  ;  but  foon  after  depofed  and  put  him  to  trumpet,  the  moft  terrible  judgments,  if  war  was  not 

death,  on  account  of  his  ilupidity  and  inJidence.     His  immediately  declared  againft  the  Pi^s,  the   murderers 

brother   Kenneth  fliared   the  fame  fate  on  account   cf  of  the  late  king.     In  confequence  of  this  celeftial  ad- 

his  cowardice  ;  till  at  laft  another  Brudus,  a  brave  and  monition,  war  was  immediately  renewed  with  great  vi- 

fpirited  prince,  afcended  the  throne.     Having  raifed  a  gour.     The   Pifts   were  not  dc(icient  in   their  prepara- 

powerful  army,  he  began  with  offeiing  terms  of  peace  tlons,  and  had  now  procured  fome  affiftancefrom  Eng- 

to  the  Scots  ;    whicli,  however,   Alpin  rejected,  and  in-  land.     The  firft  battle  was  fought  near  Stirling  ;  where 

lifted  upon  a  total  iurrender  of  his  cr'wn.     Brudus  on  the  Pifts,  being   deferted   by  their    Englhh   auxiliaries, 

this  endeavoured  to  j.rocure  the  uffill  mce  of   Edwin  were  utterly  defeated.     Drulken  efcaped  by  the  fwift- 
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Scotland,  nefs  of  his  horfe,  and  a  few  days  after  made  appl'ca- 
^"''"^"'"^  tion  to  Kenneth  for  a  ccffation  of  hoftilities ;  but  as 
the  Scofiilh  monarch  demanded  a  furrender  of  all  the 
Piftilh  dominions,  the  treaty  w;is  inftantly  broken  off. 
Kenneth  purfued  his  good  fortune,  and  conquered  the 
counties  of  Mems,  Angus,  and  Fife  ;  but  as  he  march- 
ed againll  Stirling,  lie  received  intelligence  that  theic 
coun-ies  had  again  revolted,  and  cut  off  all  the  garri- 
fons  which  he  had  left,  and  that  Drulkcn  was  at  the 
head  of  a  confiderable  army  in  thcfe  parts.  On  this 
Kenneth  hallened  to  oppofc  him,  and  a  negociation 
again  tooic  place.  The  relult  was  equally  unfavour- 
able witli  the  reft.  Kenneth  infifled  on  an  abfolute 
furrender  of  the  counties  of  File,  Merns,  and  Angus ; 
which  being  refufed,  both  part  es  prepared  for  a  decifive 
battle.  The  engagement  was  very  bloody  and  defpe- 
rate,  the  Picls  fighting  like  men  in  defpair.  Drulken 
renewed  the  battle  feven  times  ;  but  at  laft  was  entirely 
defeated  and  Icilled,  and  the  counties  in  difpute  became 
the  immediate  property  ot  the  concjucror. 

Kenneth  did  not  fail  to  improve  his  viflory,  by  re- 
ducing the  reft  of  the  Piiflilli  territories  ;  which  he  is 
faid  to  have  done  with  the  greateft  cruelty,  and  even 
to  have  totally  exterminated  the  inhabitants.  The  ca- 
pital, called  Camclrm  (fuppofed  to  have  been  Aberne- 
thy),iield  out  four  months  ;  but  was  at  lall  taken  by 
furprife,  and  every  living  creature  dellroyed.  This  was 
followed  by  the  reduftion  of  the  Maiden  CalUe,  now 
tliat  of  Edinburgh  ;  which  was  abandoned  by  tlie  gar- 
rilbn,  who  Hed  to  to  Northumberland. 

After  the  reduction  of  tliefe  important  places,  the 
reft  of  the  country  made  no  great  refiftancc,  and  Ken- 
neth became  mailer  of  all  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  in 
the  prefent  extent  of  the  word  ;  io  that  he  is  jullly  to 
be  efteenied  the  true  founder  of  the  Scottilh  monarchy. 
Balidcs  this  war  with  the  Picls,  K.nneth  is  faid  to 
have  been  fuccefsful  againll  the  Saxons,  though  of  thefe 
wars  we  have  very  little  account.  Having  reigned  16 
years  in  peace  aiier  his  fubjugation  of  the  Pids,  and 
compofv.d  d.  c  de  of  laws  for  the  gnod  of  his  people, 
Kenneth  died  of  a  hftula,  at  Fort  Teviot,  near  Duplin 
in  Perthtliire.  Before  his  lime  the  feat  of  the  Scots  go- 
vernment had  been  in  Argylelhire  ;  but  he  removed  it 
to  Scone,  by  transferring  thither  the  f.imous  bla.k  Hone 
fuppofed  to  be  the  pallaJium  of  Scotland,  and  which 
was  alterwards  carried  off  by  Edward  I.  of  England, 
and  lodged  in  Weftminiler  abbey. 

Kenneth  was  fucceeJed   by  his  brother  Donald,  who 
is  reprcfented  as  a  man  of  the  worll  char.iifler  ;    fo  that 
the  remaining  Pids  who  had  fled  out  of  Scotland  were 
encouraged  to  apply  to    the  Saxons  for  alliftance,  pro- 
mifing  to  make  Scotland  tributary  to  the  Saxon  power 
after  it  fliould  be  conquered.     This  propofal  was  ac- 
cepted ;    and  the  confeJerates  invaded  Scotland  witli  a 
powerful  army,  and  took  the  town  of  Berwick  ;  how- 
ever, they   were  foon  alter  defeated  by  Donald,  who 
took    alfo    their    Ihips  and  provilions.     This   capture 
proved  their  ruin  ;  for  tome  of  the  Ihips    being  loaden 
with  wine,  the  Scots  indulged  ihemfelves  fo  much  wlh 
that  liquor,  that  they  became  incapable  of  defending 
themlelves  ;    the  confequence  of  thib  was,  that  the  con- 
federates rallying  their  troops,  attacked  them  in  that 
'*       ilalc   of  intoxication.     The  Scots  were  defeated  with 
The  Scots    exceffive  flauffhter.     Twenty  thoufand  of  the  common 
by  the         foldiers  lay  dead  on  the  fpot ;  the  king  and  his  princi- 
Saxoos. 


pal  nobility  were  taken  prifoners  ;  and  aU  tlie  country  .VntlarW. 
from  the  Tweed  to  the  Forth  became  the  property  of  ^"^'■>''^'~' 
the  conquerors.  Still,  however,  the  confederates  found 
themfelves  unable  to  purfue  their  vidory  farther  ;  and 
a  peace  was  concluded,  on  condition  tliat  the  Saions 
fhould  become  mafters  of  all  the  conquered  country. 
Thus  the  Forth  and  Clyde  became  the  fouihern  boun- 
daries of  the  Scottilh  dominions.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  Forth  fhould  from  that  time  forward  be  called  tlie 
Scots fea  ;  and  it  was  made  capital  for  any  Scotfman  10 
fet  his  foot  on  Englilh  ground.  They  were  10  cred 
no  forts  near  the  Englilh  confines,  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  a  thoufand  pounds,  and  to  give  up  60  of  the 
fons  of  tlieir  chief  nobility  as  hoftages.  A.  mint  was  erect- 
ed by  the  Saxon  prince  named  Ojbretk,  at  Stirling  ;  and 
a  crofs  railed  on  the  bridge  at  that  place,  with  the  f.>l- 
lowing  iiifcription,  implying  that  tliis  place  was  tlic 
boundary  between  Scotland  and  England  : 

Anglos  a  Scoliifeparnt  crux  iOti  remctis  : 

Arma  hiclftant  DruU,Jlant  Scoti/ub  hac  crucc  tuli. 

After  the  condufion  of  this  treaty,  fo  humiliating  to 
the  Scot;,  the  Picfls,  findi.ig  tha'  their  intereft  had 
been  entirely  negleded,  Hed  to  Norway,  while  thofc 
who  remained  in  England  were  maifacred.  Donald 
fhared  the  common  fate  of  unfortunate  princes,  bein;; 
dethroned  and  Ihut  up  in  prifon,  where  he  at  laft  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life  in  the  year  658. — In  jultice  to 
this  unhappy  monarch,  however,  it  mull  be  obferved, 
that  the  charader  of  Donald,  and  indeed  the  whole  ac- 
count of  thefe  tranfaflions,  rclls  on  the  credit  cf  a  fingle 
author,  namely  Boece  ;  and  that  other  writers  repreleni 
Donald  as  a  hero,  and  fuccefsful  in  his  wars  :  but  the 
obfcurity  in  which  the  whole  of  this  period  of  Scottilh 
hiftory  is  involved,  renders  it  impofllble  to  determine  any 
thing  fatibfadory  concerning  ihefe  m.itlers. 

Donald  was  fuccecded  by  his  nephew  Conftantine, 
the  fon  of  Kenneth  Mac  Aipin,  in  whofe  re  gn  Scot- 
land was  firft  invaded  by  the  D.>nes,  who  proved  fuch 
formidable  enemies  to  the  Englilh.  This  invalion  is 
faid  to  hive  been  occaficned  by  fome  exiled  Pids  who 
fled  to  Denmark,  where  they  prevailed  upon  the  king 
of  that  country  to  fend  his  two  br  thers,  Hungar  and 
Hubba,  to  recover  the  Pidilh  dominions  from  Con-  j^. 
llantine.  Thefe  princes  landed  on  the  coaft  of  File,  And  r.y 
where  they  committed  the  moll  horrid  barbarities,  not  'he  l);iiics. 
fparing  e\en  tlie  ectlefiallics  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  ifland  of  May  at  the  mouth  of  the  Forth.  Con- 
ftantine defeated  one  of  the  Danilh  armies  commanded 
by  Hubba,  near  the  w.iter  of  Levtn  ;  but  was  himfclf 
defeated  and  taken  prilbner  by  Hungar,  who  caufed 
him  to  be  beheaded  .it  a  place  lince  called  the  Devil's 
Cav:,  in  the  year  !>74. 

This  unfortunate  aclion  coft  the  Scots  io,coc  men  : 
but  tlie  Danes  feem  not  to  have  purchafcd  their  vidory 
very  ealily,  as  they  were  obliged  immcdi.  tcly  afterwards 
to  abandon  their  contiuelis,  and  letire  to  their  own 
country.  However,  the  many  Danilh  monuments  that 
are  ftill  to  be  fcen  in  Fife,  leave  no  rcfm  lo  doubt  that 
many  bloody  fcenes  lia\e  been  adcd  hire  between  the 
Scots  ar.d  Danes  bcfides  that  abovcnientiored. 

Conftantine  was  fuccecded  by  his  brother  Eth,  fur- 
named  the  SivififoateA,  from  his  agility.  Concerning 
him  we  find  nothing  memorable  ;  indeed  the  accour.ii 
are  fo  confuied  and  contradid' ry,  that  it  is  imp  lijblc 
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iVord  all  the  Danes,  but  ("pared  the  lives  of  the  Picls. 
iMoni  Bsrwick,  Gregory  purlued  the  Danes  into  Nor- 
thumberland, where  lie  deteaied  them  ;  and  pafled  the 
winter  in  Berwick.  He  thea  marched  againft  the 
Cumbrians,  who  bting  moftly  Pifts  were  in  alliance 
with  the  Danes.  Them  he  ealily  overcame,  and  obli- 
ged to  yield  up  all  the  lands  tliey  had  formerly  polfeffed 


footed,  concerning  whom  the  moll  remarkable  particu- 
lar we  rind  related    is  his    entering  into    an    alliance 
with  the  Danes  againll  the  Englith.     The  occalion  of  Condari- 
th'ii  confederacy  is  faid  to  have  been,   that    the  Eng- tine  III  en- 
lilii  monarch,  Edward    the  Elder,    finding  the    Scots  ters  incn  as 
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S.o,'a.,d     to  form  anv  decl^n-e  op'nion  couceming  the  tninfaftions    M'urray  and  Rofs   he  died  at  Forres  foon  afcer,  having  Sco^ 
t^^^ot  thi"  rclgn.     All  a|ree,    however,  ^hat  ic  was  but    deleated  and  lubdued  thcnyn  the  year  903.     He  was 

li!ort ;  and\hat  he  was  Succeeded  by  Gregory  the  fou    iucceed.J  by  Coallant.ne  111.  tl.e  Ion  ot  Eth  the  6w>tt. 

of  Dong.'.l,  contemporary  with  Alfred  of  England,  and 

that  b'.lh  princes  defervedly  acquired  the  name  oi  Great. 

Tlie  Danes  at  their  departure  had  left  the  Piifts  in  pol- 

felllon  of  Fife.      AgaiiUl  them  Gregory  immediately 

marched,  and  quickly  drove  them  into    the  north  of  .  .  i-  "i      j         j     iiliancc 

England   where\hcir  confederates  were  already  mafters    m  po.ieffion  ot  the  northern  counfes  o    Enghnd    rnade  -^l - 

of  Northumberland  and  York.     In   thsir  way  thither    luch  extravagant  demands  upon    Conaantme  a.  obh-  ^^^^^ 

tlKV  threw  a  aarrifon   into  the  town  of  Berwick;  but    ged  hm,  to  ally  w.tn  the  Danes  m  order  to  prelerve  ,„,,„t 
hi-  was  prefently  reduced  by  Gregory,  who  put  to  the    n.s  domjmons  m  iecur.ty.     However    the  league  lub-  E„gla„ci, 

'   '  i^  /  J      ,   o    i.  ,. .,      „r.i_     ulled  only  tor  two  years,  after  which  the  Danes  touiui 

It  more  tor  their  advantage  to    relume   their  ancient 
friendlliip  with  the  Englilh. 

As  foon  as  Conlfantine  had  conckuied  the  treaty 
with  the  Danes,  he  appointed  the  prefumptive  heir  to 
the  Scotlilh  down,  Malcolm,  or,  according  to  Ibme, 
Eugene  the  fou  of  the  late  king  Donald,  prince  of  the 
fouthern  counties,  on  condition  of  his  delendmg  them 


bcloncin?  to  the  Scots,  at  the  fame  time  tliat  he  agreed  ,       ,-    ,      r-      rn       -im  '     ■ 

to  protea  them  from  the  power  of  the  Danes.     In  a    agawlt  the  attacks  ot  die  Enghlh.      ihe  young  prince 
liio  t  time,  however,  Conftantine  the  king  of  die  Cum-    had  loon  an  opportunity  ot  exertmg  his   valour  =   but 
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bi  ians  violated  the  convention  he  had  made,  and  invaded 
Annandale ;  but  was  defeated  and  killed  by  Gregory 
near  Lochmaben.  After  this  vidory  Gregory  entirely 
reduced  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Weftmoreland, 
which,  it  is  faid,  were  ceded  to  him  by  Alfred  the 
Great  ;  and  indeed  the  fituation  of  Alfred's  affairs  at 
this  time  renders  luch  a  ceffion  by  no  means  impro- 
bable. 

We  next    find    Gregory    engaged    in  a    war    with 
the  Irilh,   to  fupport  Donach,  an  Irifh  prince,  againll 
two  rebellious  noblemen.       The    Iiifh  were    the  firll 
aggreilbrs,  and  invaded  Galloway;    but  being  repul- 
iea  with  great   lols,    Gregory    went    over  to   Ireland 
in  pcrfoii,  where  the    two    chieftains,    who  had  been 
cntmies  to  each  other  before,  now  joined  their  forces 
in  order  to  (.ppofe  the  common  enemy.     The  firlt  en- 
gagemeil  pioved  fatal  to  one  cf   their  chitfa  named 
Brian,  who  was  killed  with  a  great  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers.    After  this  vidlory  Gregory  reduced  Dundalk 
and  Drogheda.    On  his  way  to  Dublin  he  was  oppofcd 
by  a  chieftain  named   Corndl,  who  iliared  the  fate  cf 
his  confederate,  being  alio  killed,  and  his  army  entirely 
defeated.     Gregory  then  became  guardian  to  the  young 
prince  whom  he  came  to  affilt,  appointed  a  regency,  and 
obliged  them    to  fvear  that  they  would  never  admit 
into  the  country  either  a  Dane  or  an  Englilhman  with- 
out his  confent.     Having  then  placed   garrifons  in  the 
flrongeft.  fortreffes,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he 
built  the  city  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  died  in  the  ye.ar  892, 
at  his  caRle  of  Dundore  in  the  Ganoch. 
'•       Gregory  was  lucceeded  by  Donald  III.  the  fon  of 
Conllaritine,   who  imitated  the  virtues  of  his  predecef- 
for.     The  Scots  hiitorians  unanimoufly  agree  that  Nor- 
thumberland was  at  diat  time  in  the  hands  of   their 
cunliymen  ;  \diile  the  Englilh  as  unanimoufly  affirm 

that  it  was  fubjeft  to  the  Danes,  who  paid  homage  to  -      ;-  ,     ^   ,  .>,,.. 

Alfied.     Be  this  as  it  will,  however,  Don.ild  continued    die  monaltery  of  the  Culdees  at  St  Andrew  s,  where  he 
to  live  on  good  terms  with  the   Englilh   monarch,  and    died  five  years  after,  in  943 


not  behaving  with  the  requifue  caution,  he  had  the 
mistcrtune  to  be  defeated,  widi  the  lot's  ot  almoil;  all  his 
army,  he  bimfelf  being  carried  wounded  out  of  the 
field  ;  and  in  confequence  of  diis  difatter,  Conllantine 
was  obliged  to  do  hom<i£e  to  Edward  for  the  pLlfef- 
fions  he  had  to  the  fouthward  cf  the  Scots  boundary. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Athelitan  the  Ion 
of  Edward  the  Elder,  the  nordietn  Danes  were  encou- 
raged by  fome  confpiracies  formed  againli  that  mo- 
narch to  throw  off  the  yoke  ;  and  their  fuccefs  was 
luch,  diat  Athenian  thought  proper  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  Sithric  the  Danilh  chief,  and  to  give  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  Sithric,  however,  did  not 
long  llirvive  his  nuptials  ;  and  his  fon  Guthred,  endea- 
vouring to  throw  otf  the  Englilh  yoke,  was  defeated, 
and  obliged  to  fly  into  Scotland.  This  brought  on  a 
feries  ot  holfilitica  between  the  Scots  and  Englilh, 
which  in  the  year  938  ili'ued  in  a  general  engagement. 
At  this  time  the  Scots,  Irilh,  Cumt>iians,  and  Danes, 
were  confederated  agauiil  ihe  Englilh.  The  Scots  were 
commanded  by  their  king  Conltantine,  the  Irilli  by  An- 
lat  the  brother  of  Guthred  the  Danilh  prince,  die 
Cumbrians  by  their  own  lovereign,  and  the  Danes  by 
Frodii.  I'he  generals  of  Athelitan  were  Edmund  his 
brother,  and  'I'urketil  his  favourite.  The  Englilh  at- 
tacked the  entrenchments  of  the  confederates,  where 
the  chief  reliltancc  they  met  with  was  from  the  Scots. 
Conltantine  was  in  the  utmofl  danger  of  being  killed 
or  taken  pril'oner,  but  was  refcued  by  the  bravery  of 
his  foldiers:  however,  after  a  moil  obllinate  engagement,  djj-yjtjj'},^ 
the  confeder.ites  were  defeated  with  fuch  flaughtet,  that  the  Eng-' 
the  lldin  are  laid  to  h.ive  been  iimum.rabU.  The  co:i- lilh. 
fequence  of  this  vidlory  was,  that  the  Scots  were  de- 
prived of  all  their  polfelTions  to  the  fouthward  of  the 
Forth  ;  and  Conrtantine,  quite  difpirited  with  his  mis- 
fortune, rcligned  the  crown  to  Malcolm,  and  retired  to 


Is  utterly 


fent  him  a  body  of  forces,  who  proved  of  confiderable 
advantage  to  him  in  his  wars  with  the  Danes.  The 
reign  of  Donald  was  but  lh^rt  ;  for  having  marched 


The  diltreffes  which  the  Englifh  fuftained  in  their 
Aibiequent  wars  with  the  Dan-es  gave  the  Scots  an  op- 
poitunay  of  reti  ievin;^  their  aff.iirs  ;  and  in  the  year 
944,  we  find  Malcolm,  the  fucccffor  of  Conftautine,  in- 


aeainft    fome    robbers    (piob.ibly    no  other  than  the    ,.. 

Danes)  who  h:.d  invaded  and  ravaged  the  coumies  of   veiled  with  the  lovereignty  of  Northumberland,  on  con- 
'  ,  dition 
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d'a'um  III  his  liolding  it  as  fief  of  the  crowm  of  England, 
and  .inilling  in  defence  of  the  nonljcrn  border.  Soon 
after  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty  Malct'lin  difd,  and 
wjs  fuccecdtd  by  his  i'on  Indulfus.  In  his  reign  llie 
Danes  became  extremely  formidable  by  their  invulion', 
which  they  new  renewed  with  greater  fury  than  ever,  be- 
ing exafpcrated  by  the  fiicndlhip  fublilling  between  the 
Scots  and  Englilh  monaichs.  Their  tirft  defeeiu  was 
upon  Eatl  Lothian,  where  they  were  foon  expelled,  but 
crolied  over  to  Fife.  Here  they  wereafecond  time  de- 
ieated,  and  driven  out ;  and  fo  well  had  Indulfus  taken 
care  to  guard  tlie  coalls,  that  they  could  not  tind  an 
opportunity  of  landing  ;  till  having  fecmcd  to  ileer  to- 
wards their  own  country,  the  Scots  were  thrown  off  their 
guard,  and  the  Danes  on  a  fudden  made  good  tl-.eir 
landing  at  Cuilen,  in  BanfFihire.  Here  Indulfus  foon 
came  up  Willi  them,  attacked  their  camp,  and  drove 
ihem  towards  tiieir  Ihips,  bat  was  killed  in  an  ambuf- 
cade,  into  y.'hich  he  fell  during  the  purfuit.  He  was 
lucceeded  by  Duffns,  to  whom  hillorians  give  an  excel- 
lent charaifler  ;  but,  after  a  reign  of  five  years,  he  was 
murdered  in  the  year  965.  He  wasfucceeded  by  Culen 
the  fon  of  Indulfus,  who  had  been  nominated  prince  of 
Cumberland  in  his  father's  lifetime,  as  heir-apparent  to 
the  throne.  he  is  reprefented  as  a  very  degenerate 
prince  ;  and  ia  fald  to  have  given  liinifelf  up  to  fenl'ua- 
lity  in  a  manner  almoft  incredible,  being  guilty  of  incon- 
tinence not  only  with  Vfomen  of  all  ranks,  but  even  with 
his  own  fillers  and  daughters.  The  people  in  the  mean 
time  were  fleeced,  in  order  to  fuppoit  the  extravagance 
and  luxury  of  their  prince.  In  conlcquence  of  this,  an 
aflembly  of  the  Hates  was  convened  at  Scone  for  the  re- 
fettling  of  the  government  ;  but  on  his  way  thither 
Culen  was  alfafTmated,  near  the  village  of  Melhven,  by 
Rohard,  thane  or  IhcrifT  of  Fife,  wliofe  daughter  the 
kini;  had  debauched. 

The  provocations  which  Culen  had  given  to  his  no- 
bility feem  to  have  rendered  them  totally  untraiflable 
and  licentious  ;  which  gave  an  octafion  to  a  remarkable 
revolution  in  the  reign  of  Kenneth  III.  wh.i  lucceed- 
ed Culen.  This  prince,  being  a  man  of  great  refolu- 
tion,  began  with  relieving  the  common  people  from  the 
oppreffions  of  the  nobility,  uhich  were  now  intolerable  ; 
and  this  plan  he  purfued  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  ha- 
ving nothing  to  fear  from  the  great  barons,  he  ordered 
them  to  appear  before  him  at  Lanerk  ;  but  the  greatell 
part,  conlciotis  cf  their  demerits,  did  not  attend.  Tlie 
king  fo  well  dilfembled  his  difpleafure,  that  thofe  who 
came  were  quite  charmed  with  liis  affability,  and  the 
noble  entertainment  he  gave  them  ;  in  coiifequence  of 
■which,  when  an  alfembly  was  called  next  year,  the 
guilty  were  encouiaged  to  appear  as  well  as  the  inno- 
cent. No  fconer  had  this  aliembly  met,  however,  than 
the  place  of  meeting  was  belet  with  armed  n:e:i.  The 
king  then  inf  rmed  tliem  that  none  had  any  thing  to 
apprehend  excepting  luch  as  had  been  ni^toiious  of- 
fenders ;  and  thefe  he  ordered  to  be  immediately  ta- 
ken into  curtody,  telling  them,  that  their  fubmitting  to 
public  jnftice  muit  be  the  price  i^f  their  liberty.  They 
were  obliged  to  accept  the  king's  offer,  and  the  crimi- 
nals were  accordingly  punilhed  according  to  their  dc- 
ftrts. 

About  this  time  Edgar,  king  cf  England,  finding 
himfelf  hard  prelfed  by  the  Danes,    found  means  to 
unite  die  king  of  Scotland  and  the  prince  cf  Cumbcr- 
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land  along  wiih  Limfclf  in  a  treaty  .igainft  the  Danes ; 
vhich  gave  occafion  to  a  rejiott  that" Kenneth  had  be- 
come tributary  to  tlie  kii^g  of  England.  This,  how- 
ever, is  utterly  denied  by  all  the  Scots  hillorians  ;  who 
affirm  that  Kenneth  cultivated  a  good  concfpondence 
with  Edgar,  as  well  bccaufe  he  expe>.1ed  allillance  ir» 
defending  his  coaftf,  as  becaufe  he  intended  entirely  10 
alter  the  mode  of  IticcefTion  to  the  throne.  About  this 
time  the  Danes  maJc  a  dreadful  invafion.  Their  crlgi- 
ral  intention  feenis  to  have  been  to  land  on  fomc  part 
of  the  Englilh  coads  ;  but  finding  them  probably  too 
well  guarded,  they  landed  at  Montrofe  in  Scotland,  com- 
mitting everywhere  the  moll  dreadful  ravages.  Ken- 
ncih  at  that  time  was  at  Stilling,  and  quite  unprepa- 
red ;  however,  having  colleiltd  an  handful  of  troops, 
he  cut  off  many  of  the  enemy  as  they  were  llraggling 
up  and  down,  Luc  could  n  >t  prevent  them  from  bchcging 
Perth.  Neveithelefs,  as  the  king's  army  conftantly  in- 
creafed,  he  refolved  to  give  the  enemy  brittle.  The 
fccne  of  this  aftion  was  at  Loncarty,  near  Perth.  The 
kin;T  is  faid  to  have  offered  ten  pounds  in  filver,  or  the 
value  of  it  in  land,  for  the  head  of  every  Dane  which 
fhould  be  brought  him  ;  and  an  immunity  from  all  taxes 
to  the  foldiers  who  ferved  in  his  army,  provided  they 
flioiild  be  viiflorious  :  but,  notwitliftanding  the  utKioll 
efforts  of  the  Scots,  their  enemies  fought  fo  defperate- 
ly,  that  Kenneth's  army  mull  have  been  totally  de- 
feated, had  not  tie  fugitives  been  flopped  by  a  yeoman 
and  his  two  funs  of  the  name  of  //jy,  who  were  coming 
up  to  the  battle,  aimed  with  fuch  rullic  weapons  as 
their  condition  in  lite  afforded.  Buchanan  and  Boecc 
inform  us,  that  thefe  countrymen  were  ploughing  in  a 
field  hard  by  the  fcene  of  aflion,  and  perceiving  that 
their  countrymen  fled,  they  loofed  their  oxen,  and 
made  ufe  of  the  yokes  as  weapons,  with  v.hich  they  firll 
obliged  their  countrymen  to  fland,  and  then  annoyed 
their  enemies.  The  fight  wai  now  renewed  with  fuch 
fury  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  that  the  Danes  were  ut- 
terly  defeated  ;  and,  after  the  battle,  the  king  rewarded 
Hay  with  the  b.irony  of  Errol  in  the  Caife  cf  Cowrie, 
ennobled  his  family,  and  gave  them  an  armorial  bearing 
alluding  to  the  ruHic  weapons  with  which  diey  had  at- 
chieved  this  glorious  exploit. 

In  the  year  994,  Kenneth  was  murdered  at  the  in- 
fligation  of  a  lady  named  Fiiicll.t,  whofc  fon  he  had 
caufed  to  be  put  to  death.  The  murder  was  perpetra- 
ted in  Fenella's  caille,  where  fhe  had  perfuaded  the  king 
to  pay  her  a  vifit.  His  attendants  waited  long  near  the 
place;  but  being  at  length  lired  out,  they  iirokc  open 
the  doors,  and  f.iund  their  king  murdered  :  upon  which 
ihey  laid  the  calllc  in  allies ;  but  Fenclla  cfcapcd  by  a 
poliern.  Thj  throne  was  then  fei/cd  by  an  ufurper 
named  Conftantine  ;  who,  being  killed  in  battle  after  a 
reign  of  a  year  and  an  h.alf,  was  fucceeded  by  Grime, 
the  grandfon  of  king  Duffus  ;  and  he  again  was  de- 
feated and  killed  by  Malcolm  the  fon  of  Kenneth,  tlie 
lawful  her  of  the  Scottifh  throne.  After  this  vi,5lory, 
however,  Malcolm  did  not  immediately  affiime  the  fo- 
vereignty  ;  but  afked  the  crown  from  the  nobles,  in  con- 
feqaeiice  of  a  law  paffed  in  the  reign  of  Kenneth,  by 
which  the  fuccellion  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  became 
hereditary.  This  they  immediately  granted,  and  Mal- 
colm was  accordingly  crowned  king.  He  joined  him- 
felf in  fliiifl  alliance  with  the  king  of  Englmd;  and 
provjd  fo  fuccefiftil  againll  the  Danes  in  England,  thai 
4  Z  SwciiO 
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SfitV-.n^.  Sweyn  their  Icing  reiolved  to  direft  hh  whole  force 
^— ^^^-'•^  againll  him  by  :ni  invalion  of  Sc(  tbnd.  His  firft  at- 
tempt, however,  provcii  very  ur.ruccefiful  ;  all  his  fol- 
diers  being  cue  in  pieces,  except  fome  few  who  elcaped 
to  their  fliips,  while  the  lofs  of  the  Scots  amounted  to 
no  more  than  30  men.  But  in  the  mean  time,  Duncan, 
prince  ( f  Cumberland,  having  negleifled  to  pay  his 
iiomage  to  the  king  of  England,  the  latter  invaded  that 
country  in  conjunction  with  the  Danes.  Malcolm  took 
the  Held  againll  them,  and  defeated  both  ;  but  while 
lie  was  thus  employed  in  the  fouth,  a  new  army  of 
Danes  landed  in  the  north  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Spey.  Malccilm  advanced  againll  them  with  an  army 
much  inferior  in  number;  and  bis  men,  neglefling  every 
thing  but  the  blind  impulfes  of  fury,  were  almoft  all 
cut  to  pieces  ;  Malcolm  himfelf  being  defperately 
wounded. 

By  this  viflory  the  Danes  were  fo  much  elated,  that 
they  feiit  ior  their  wives  and  children,  intending  to  fet- 
tle in  the  country.  The  c.iftle  of  Nairn,  at  that  time 
thought  ahnolf  impregnable,  fell  into  their  hands ;  and 
the  towns  of  Elgin  and  Forres  were  abandoned  both  by 
their  garrifons  and  inhabitants.  The  Scots  were  every- 
wliere  treated  as  a  conquered  people,  and  employed  in 
the  moll  f..rvile  offices  by  the  haughty  conquerors  ; 
who,  to  render  the  caftle  of  Nairn,  as  they  thought, 
ablbhitely  impregnable,  cut  through  the  fniall  ifthmus 
which  ji-'ined  it  to  the  land.  All  this  time,  however, 
Malcolm  was  raifing  forces  in  the  fouthcrn  counties  ; 
and  having  at  lall  got  an  army  together,  he  came  up 
with  the  Danes  at  Murtloch,  near  Balveny,  which  ap- 
pears at  this  day  to  have  been  a  (li  ong  Danifh  fortifica- 
tion. Here  he  attacked  the  enemy  ;  but  having  the 
mibfonune  to  lofe  thiee  of  his  general  officers,  he  was 
again  obliged  to  retreat.  However,  the  Danilh  gene- 
ral happening  to  be  killed  in  the  purluit,  the  Scots  were 
encouraged  to  renew  the  fight  with  fuch  vigour,  that 
lliey  obtained  at  lall  a  complete  victory  ;  but  fuifered  fo 
much,  that  they  were  unable  to  derive  from  it  all  the 
advantages  which  might  otherwife  have  accrued. 

On  the  news  of  this  ill  fuccefs,  Sweyn  ordered  two 
fleets,  one  from  England  and  another  from  Norway,  to 
make  a  defcent  upon  Scotland,  under  the  command  of 
Camus,  one  of  his  mod  renowned  generals.  The 
Danes  attempted  to  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Forth; 
but  finding  every  place  there  well  fortified,  they  were 
obl'ged  to  move  farther  northward,  and  etfecfted  their 
purpofe  at  Redhead  in  die  county  of  Angus.  The 
caftle  of  Brechin  was  firft  befieged  ;  but  meeting  with 
a  llout  refinance  there,  they  laid  the  town  and  church 
ill  alhes.  From  thence  they  advanced  to  the  village  of 
Pambride,  and  encamped  at  a  place  called   Karloddo. 
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Malcolm  In  the  mean  time  was  at  hand  with  Ms  army, 
and  encamped  at  a  place  called  Burr,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  both  jianies  prepared  to  decide  the  fate 
of  Scotland  ;  for  as  Moray  and  the  northern  provinces 
were  already  in  the  polfelhon  of  the  Danes,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  a  vidlory  at  this  time  mud  put  them  in  pof- 
fefilonofthe  whole.  The  engagement  was  defperate, 
and  fo  bloody,  that  the  rivulet  which  proceeds  from 
Loch  Tay  is  faid  to  have  had  its  water  dyed  with  the 
blood  of  the  flain  ;  but  at  lail  the  Danes  gave  way  and 
fled.  There  was  at  that  time  in  the  army  of  Malcolm, 
a  young  prince  of  the  name  of  Keith  (a).  He  purfued 
Camus  ;  and  having  overtaken  him,  engaged  and  killed 
him  ;  but  another  Scots  officer  coming  up  at  the  fame 
lime,  difputed  with  Keith  the  glory  of  the  adlion. 
While  the  difpute  lalled,  Malcolm  came  up;  who  dif- 
fered them  to  decide  it  by  fingle  combat.  Ii.  this  fecond 
combat  Keith  proved  alfo  viilorious,  and  killed  his  an- 
tagonift.  The  dying  pcrfon  confelfed  the  juftice  of 
Keiih'i  claim  ;  and  Malcolm  dipping  his  finger  in  his 
blood  marked  the  fliield  of  Keitli  with  three  flrokes, 
pronourcing  the  words  Veritas  -vmclt,  "  Truth  over- 
comes," which  has  ever  fince  been  the  armorial  bearing 
and  motto  of  the  family  of  Keith  (b). 

The  Ihattered  remains  of  the  Danifli  forces  reached 
their  fiiips ;  but  being  driven  back  by  contrary  winds, 
and  provifions  becoming  fcarce,  they  put  alhore  500 
men  on  the  coaft  of  Buchan,  to  procure  them  fome 
food  :  but  their  communication  wiih  the  ihips  being 
foon  cut  off,  they  fortified  themfelves  as  well  as  they 
could,  and  made  a  defperate  refinance  ;  but  at  lall 
were  all  put  to  the  fword.  The  place  w^here  this  maf- 
facre  happened  is  (lill  called  Criidcine  ;  being  probably 
an  abbreviation  of  Cruor  Danorum,  the  blood  of  the 
Danes,  a  name  impofed  on  it  by  the  ecclefiaftics  of 
thofe  days. 

Sweyn,  not  yet  difcouraged,  fent  his  fon  Canute,  af- 
terwards king  of  England,  and  one  of  the  greatell  war- 
riors of  tliat  age,  into  Scotland,  with  an  army  more 
powerful  than  any  that  had  yet  appeared.  Canute 
landed  in  Buchan  ;  and,  as  the  Scots  were  much  weak- 
ened by  fuch  a  long  continued  war,  Malcolm  thought 
proper  to  ad  on  the  defenfive.  But  the  Scots,  who 
now  thought  themfelves  invincible,  demanded  to  be  led 
en  to  a  general  engagement.  Malcolm  complied  with 
their  defire,  and  a  battle  enfued  ;  in  which  though 
neiiher  party  had  much  reafon  to  boaft  of  vidlory,  the 
Danes  were  fo  much  reduced,  that  they  willingly  con- 
cluded a  peace  on  the  following  tern.s,  viz.  'IJiat  the 
Danes  Ihould  immediately  depart  Scotland  ;  that  as 
long  as  Malcolm  and  Sweyn  lived,  neither  of  them  (liould 
wage  war  with  the  other,  or  help  each  others  enemies  ; 

and 
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(a)  This  prince  is  faid  to  have  commanded  a  colony  of  the  Catti,  a  German  nation  who  fettled  in  the  north- 
mofl  part  of  Scotland,  and  from  whom  the  county  of  Caithnefs  takes  its  name. 

(e)  Mr  Gordon,  in  his  It'incrarluvi  Septaitrionale,  obferves,  that  in  all  probability  the  Scots  gained  two  viflo- 
rits  over  the  Danes  on  the  piefent  occafion  ;  one  near  the  place  called  Kiirbo.ldo,  already  mentioned  ;  and  the 
other  at  Aberlenino,  four  miles  from  Brechin.  At  both  places  there  are  monuments  with  rude  fculpiures,  eredl- 
ed  mod  probably  in  memory  of  a  vidlory.  That  at  Karboddo  is  called  Camus' s  crnfs  ;  near  which,  fomewhat 
more  than  a  century  aTo,  a  large  fepukhre,  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  Camus,  was  difcovered.  It  conlilted  of  four 
great  flones ;  and  had  in  it  a  huge  ikeleton,  fupjjofed  to  be  that  of  the  Danifli  prince.  The  fatal  flroke  feemed 
to  have  been  given  him  on  the  back  part  of  the  head  ;  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  fkull  being  cut  away,  proba- 
bly by  the  llroke  of  the  fword. 
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S.-otlanJ.  and  that  the  fie' J  in  which  the  battle 
^— ''^'~"~'  Ihould  be  let  apart  and  confecrated  for  the  biiriaf  of 
the  dead.  Thcic  ftipuUtions  were  punflually  fulfilled 
by  Malcolm,  wlio  built  in  the  neighbourhood  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  Olaus,  the  tutelar  faint  of  thefe  northern 
nations. 

Atier  all  thefe  glorious  exploits,  and  becoming  the 
fecond  legillatr.r  in  the  Scottiih  nation,  Malcolm  is  faid 
to  have  Itained  ihe  latter  part  of  his  reign  with  avarice 
and  oppreUion  ;  in  confequence  of  wliich  lie  was  mur- 
dered at  tlieage  of  80  years,  after  he  had  reigned  above 
30.  This  affallination  was  perpetrated  wlien  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Glamis.  His  own  domdlics  are  faid  to 
have  been  privy  to  the  murder,  and  to  have  fled  along 
with  the  confpirators ;  but  in  pafiing  the  lake  of  For- 
far on  the  ice,  it  gave  way  with  them,  and  they  were 
all  drowned,  their  bodies  being  diicovered  fome  days 
after.  The  latter  part  of  this  account  is  confirmed  by 
the  fculptures  upon  fome  ftones  created  near  the  fpot ; 
one  of  which  is  rtill  called  Malcohrs  gravejlw.' ;  and 
all  01  them  exhibit  fome  rude  reprefentations  of  the 
,^  murder  and  the  fate  of  the  alfaillns. 
Duncan  I.  Malcolm  was  fuccceded,  in  the  year  1034,  by  his 
grandfon  Duncan  I.  but  he  is  faid  to  have  had  another 
grandfcn,  the  famous  Macbeth;  though  fome  are  of 
opinion  that  Macbeth  was  not  the  grandfon  of  Mal- 
colm, but  of  Feneila  who  murdered  Kenneth  III.  The 
firll  years  of  Doi. can's  reign  were  paiTed  in  tranquility, 
but  dofnedic  bn-ils  foon  took  place  on  the  following 
occafion.  15anquo,  thane  of  Lochaber,  and  ancellor 
to  the  royal  family  of  Stuart,  acted  then  in  the  capa- 
city of  Reward  to  Duncan,  by  collecting  his  rents  ;  but 
being  very  rigid  in  tlic  execution  of  his  oiFicc,  he  was 
waylaid,  robbed,  and  almofl  murdered.  Ol  this  out- 
rage Banquo  complained  as  foon  as  he  recovered  of  his 
Wounds  and  could  appear  at  court.  The  robbtrs  were 
fummoned  to  furrender  themfelves  to  juftice  ;  but  in- 
(Icad  of  obeying,  they  killed  the  melllnger.  Macbeth 
reprefented  this  in  fuch  ftrong  terms,  that  he  was  fent 
with  an  army  to  reduce  the  infurgents,  who  had  already 
dellroyed  many  of  the  king's  friends.  This  commiffion 
he  performed  with  fuch  fiiccefs,  that  the  rebel  chief 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life  ;  alter  which  Macbeth  fent 
his  head  to  the  king,  and  then  proceeded  with  the  ut- 
moft  feverity  againll  llie  infui  gents,  who  were  compofed 
of  Irilhmen,  Illanders,  and  Highlanders. 

This  iiifurreilion  was  fcarcely  quelled,  when  the 
Danes  landed  again  in  Fife  ;  and  Duncan  put  himfelf 
the  Uanes.  ^t  the  head  of  an  army,  having  the  thanes  Macbeth 
and  Banquo  ferving  under  him.  The  Danes  were  com- 
manded by  Sweyn  king  of  Norway,  and  elded  fon  of 
Canute.  He  proceeded  with  all  the  barbarity  n.itural 
to  his  nation,  putting  to  death  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren who  fell  in  his  way.  A  battle  was  fought  between 
the  two  nations  near  Culrofs,  in  which  the  Scots  were 
defeated  :  but  the  Danes  purchafcd  tlieir  vidory  fo 
dearly,  that  they  could  not  improve  it  ;  and  Duncan  re- 
treated to  Perth,  while  Macbeth  was  fent  to  raife  more 
forces.  In  the  mean  time  Sweyn  laid  ficge  to  P^rth, 
which   was   defended  by  Duncan  and   Banquo.     The 
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was  fought    ftratagem  which  Duncan  was  prepiriny:.     Tlii;  was  no  'S-^thnf. 
other  than  a  barbarous  contrivance   of  infufing   intoi-  ^"''"!f6"'*^ 
eating  herbs  into  the  liquors  tliat  were  fent  along  witli  U  holir- 
thc  other  provifions  to  the  Danifli  camp.     Thefe  fopo-  Hcfcatc/. 
rifics  had   their  intended  effeft  ;  and  while  the  Danes 
were  under  their  influence,  Macbeth  and  Lai.quo  broke 
into  their  camp,  where   they  put  ail  to  the  fword,  and 
it  w.is  with  dilhculty   that  fome  of  S«eyn's  attendants 
carried  him   on    board  ;  and  we  arc  told  that  his  was 
the  only  iliip  of  all  the  fleet  that  returned   to   Norway. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  a  frelh  body  of  Danes 
landed  at   Kinghorn  in  t!;e  county  of  Fife  :  but  ihey 
were  entirely  defeated  by  Macbeth  and  Banquo.    Such 
ol  the  Danes  as  efcaped  fled  to  their  flaips  ;  but  before 
they  departed  they  obuined  leave  to   bury  their  dead 
in  Inchcolm,  a  fmall  ifland   lying  in  the  Forth,  where 
one  of  their  monuments  is  ftill  to  Lc  feen. 

Thus  ended  the  f  .rmidable  invafions  of  the  Danes; 
after  which  Duncan  applied  himfelf  to  the  adminillra- 
tion  of  juftice,  and  the  reformation  of  the  manners  of 
his  fubjects.  Macbeth,  however,  who  had  obtained 
great  reputation  by  his  fuccefs  againft  the  Danes,  be- 
gan to  form  ambitious  defigns,  and  to  afj^ire  to  the 
crown  itfelf.  The  fables  relating  to  his  ufurpation  are 
fo  well  known  from  the  tragedy  compofed  by  Shake- 
f.;eare  which  bears  the  name  of  Maibnh,  that  we  fliall  jy 
nvt  take  notice  of  them  here ;    but  only   (.bferve,  that  Duncan 
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enemy  near  his  perfon,  whofe  fchcmes  required  to  bel'^^^'7 
watched,  was  murdered  at  Invernefs  by  Macbeth,  who  affamj^i 
fuccceded  him  in  the  throne. 

During  the  greatcft  part  of  the  reign  of  the  ufurper, 
Malcolm,  the  true  heir  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  kept 
clofe  in  his  principality  of  Cumberland,  without  any 
thoughts  of  afccnding  his  father's  throne.  Macbeth 
for  fome  time  governed  witJi  moderation,  but  at  lall  be- 
came a  tyrant.  Becoming  jealous  of  Banquo,  the  mod 
powerful  fubjed  in  his  dominions,  he  invited  him  to  an 
entertainment,  and  caufed  him  to  betreacheroufly  mur- 
dered.  His  fon  Fleance  was  deftined  to  the  fame  fate, 
but  efcaped  to  Wales.  After  him  Macduff,  the  thane 
of  Fife,  was  the  mod  powerful  perfon  in  Scotland  ; 
for  which  reafon,  Macbeth  determined  to  deftroy  him. 
On  this  Macduff  fled  to  France  ;  and  Macbeth  cruelly 
put  to  death  his  wife,  and  children  wlio  were  yet  in- 
fants, and  fequcftered  his  eftate.  Macduff  vowed  re-  MicWth 
venge,  and  encouraged  Malcolm  to  attempt  to  dethrone  ''"*■""  ""'» 
the  tyrant.  Macbedi  oppofed  them  with  his  whole 
force  ;  but  being  defe  ited  in  a  pitched  battle,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  moll  inaccelfible  places  of  the  Highl.inds, 
where  he  defended  himfelf  ior  two  years  ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  Malcolm  was  acknowledged  king  of  Scot- 
land, and  crowned  at  Scone. 

The  war  between  Macbeth  .ind  the  new  king  conti- 
nued for  two  years  alter  the  coronation  of  the  latter  ; 
but  at  lad  he  was  killed  in  a  fally  by  Macduff.  H'^w. 
ever  the  public  difturbances  diJ  n  >t  end  with  his  life. 
His  followers  elected  one  of  his  kinfmen  named  Lutia.i , 
furnamed  the  JJiot,  t'J  fuccecd  him  :  but  he  not  bei:i' 
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able  to  withdand  Malcolm,  withdrew  to  the  north, 
Danes  were  fo  much  didrelfed  for  w.uu  of  provifions,  where  being  purfued,  he  was  killed  at  Efley  in  Strath- 
that  they  at  lad  confented  to  treat  of  a  peace,  provided   bog'e,  after  a  reign  of  four  months. 

the  preding  receihties  of  tlie  army  wcic  relieved.     The       Malcolm  b:;ing  now  edablilhcd  on  the  throne,  began  M*!c"lin 
Scots  hldorians  inlorm  us,  that  this   treaty  was  fet  on  with  rewarding  Macduff  for  his  great  ferviccs  ;  and  con-  ^"■',')||.*"' 
foot  in  Older  to  amufe  Sweyn,  and  gain  lime  for  the  feired  upon  his   family  four  extraordinary  privileges.  sc,,t„ft 
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I.  That  they  fliould  place  the  king  in  his  chair  of  Rate 
at    the   coronation.      2.  That  they  IhoulJ  lead  the  van 
of  all    the  royal  armies.     3.  That  thev  (hould  have  a 
regality  within    themfelvcb  :     and,  4.  That   if  any   of 
Macduff's  family  Ihould  happen  to  kill  a  nobleman  nn- 
presnedilately,  he  ihould  pay  24  marks  of  filver.ana,  it 
a  plebeian,  1 2.     The  king's  next  care  was  to  reinftate 
in  their  fathers  polfefl'ions  all  the  children  who  had  been 
difinherited  by  the  late  tyrant ;  which  lie  did  in  a  con- 
vention of  his  nobles  held  at  Foifar.     In  the  time    of 
William  the  conquen^r,  we  find  iMalcolm  engaged  in  a 
dangerous  war  with  England,  the   occafion  of  which 
was  as  follows.  On  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confeflor, 
Harold  feized  tlie  throne  of  England,  to  the  prejudice 
of  Edgar  Atheling  the  true  heir  to  the  crown.     How- 
ever, he  created  Inm  earl  of  Oxford,  and  treated  him^ 
with   great  refpeft  ;    but   on    the  defeat  and  death  of 
Harold,  William  difcovered   fnie  jcaloufy   of  Edgar. 
Soon  after,  William  having  occafion  to  pay  a  vifit  to 
his  dominions  in  Normandy,  he  appointed  Edgar  to  at- 
tend him,  along  with  fome   other  noblemen  whom  he 
fufpefled   to    be   in   his  interelf  ;  but  on  his  return  to 
En'.^land,  l,e  found   the  people    fo   much  difaffeded  to 
liis  government,  that  he  proceeded  with  great  feverity, 
which  obliged  greit  numbers  of  his  fubjeifls  to  take  re- 
fuge in  Cumberland  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Malcolm's 
dominions.    Ed^  ar  l.ad  two  fillers,  Margaret  and  Chrif- 
tina  :   thefe,  with  his  two  chief  friends,  Gofpatric  and 
Martefwin,  foon  made   him  fenfible  how  precarious  his 
life  was  under  fuch  a  jealous  tyrant,  and  perfuaded  him 
to  mike  preparations   for  flying  into  Hungary  or  fome 
foreign  country.     Edgar  accordingly  fet  fail  with  his 
mother  Agatha,  his  two  fillers,  and  a  great  train  of 
Anglo  Saxon  noblemen  ;  but    by  Rrefs  of  weather  v/as 
forc'ed  into  the  frith  of  Forth,  where  the  illuftrious  exiles 
landed  at  the   place  lince  that   time  c.iUed  the  ^leen's 
Ferry.     Malcolm  no  fooner  heard  of  their  landing  than 
he  paid  them  a  vifit  in  perfon  ;  and  at  this  vifit  he 
fell  in  love  with    the     princefs    Margaret.     In   confe- 
quence  of  this,  the  chief  of  Edgar's  party    repaired   to 
the  court  of  Scotland.     Willum  foon  made  a  f  )rmal 
demaad  of  Edgar ;  and  on  Malcolm's  refufal,  declared 
war  againft  him. 

William  was  the  mofl;  formidable  enemy  the  Scots 
had  ever  encountered,  as  h.iving  not  only  the  whole 
force  of  England,  but  of  Normandy,  at  his  command. 
However,  a's  he  had  tyrannized  moll  unmercifully  over 
his  Englilh  fuhjefts,  th.ey  were  much  more  inclined  to 
alhll  his  enemies  than  their  own  prince  ;  .and  he  even 
found  himfeif  obliged  to  give  up  the  county  of  Noithiim- 
berland  to  Gofpatric,  who  had  followed  Edgar,  upon 
condition  of  liis  making  war  on  the  Scots.  This  noble- 
man accordiiu4y  invaded  Cumberland  ;  in  return  lor 
which  Malcolm  lavaged  Northumberland  in  a  dreadful 
manner,  carrying  t-ffan  immenle  booty,  and  inviting  at 
the  fame  lime  the  Irilh  and  Danes  to  join  him. 

Even  at  this  time  the  Danes  kept  up  their  cbims 
upon  the  crown  of  England,  Co  that  tiiey  could  not  be 
fuppofed  very  zeilous  for  the  intercll  of  Edgar.  The 
Iiilh  were  alfo  interelled  in  advancing  thecaufe  of  Ha- 
rold's three  fons,  who  had  put  themfeives  under  their 
protciSion  ;  and  befides,  their  chief  view  feems  to  have 
b;en  to  obtain  plunder  at  the  expence  of  any  party. 
However,  as  all  thefe  views  tended  to  the  pulling  down 
of  William's  power,  an  union  was  formed  againft  him  5, 


but  when    they    came    to   particular  ftipulations,  the  Sicntlan(f. 
parties  immediately  difagreed.     The  three  fons  of  Ha-  v- .'-^^•»i' 
rold,  with  a  body  of  Iriih,  made  a  defcent  upon  Somer-  E„„iand 
fetfhire,  and  defeat ;d  a  body  of  Eiitlilh  ;  but  the  Irifh  invaded, 
having  thus  obtained  an  opportunity  of  acquiri:g  fume 
booty,  immediately  retired  with  it,  after  having  ravaged 
the  country.     The  Danes  landed  at  the  mouth  01  the 
Humber  trom  ^o  Imall  fhips,  where  they  were  joined 
by  Edgar  and  hii  party  ;   and  had  the  allies  been  unani- 
mous, it  is  probable  that  William's  government  would 
have  been  overthrown. 

By  this  time  William  had  taken  from  Gofpatric  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland,  and  given  it  to  Robert 
Cummii\  one  of  his  Noimau  barons  ;  but  the  Northum- 
brians having  joined  Gofpatric,  and  received  the  Danes 
as  their  countrymen,  murdered  Cummin  and  all  his 
followers  at  Durham,  wiiere  they  had  bsen  guilty  of 
great  cruelties.  After  this  they  laid  fiege  to  the  torts 
built  by  William  in  Yorkfhire  ;  but  not  being  able  to 
reduce  them,  the  Englidi  Scots,  and  Danes,  united 
their  forces,  took  the  city  of  York  itfelf,  and  put  to  the 
fword  three  thoui'and  Normans  who  were  there  in  garri- 
fon  ;  and  this  luccefs  was  followed  by  many  incurfions 
and  ravages,  in  which  the  Danes  and  Nurthumbiians 
acquired  great  booty.  It  foon  appeared,  ht  wever,  that 
thefe  allies  had  the  intereft  of  Edgar  no  more  at  heart 
than  the  Iriflr  ;  and  that  all  the  dependence  of  this  for- 
lorn prince  was  upon  Malcolm,  and  the  few  Engllfhmen 
who  had  followed  his  fortune  ;  tor  the  booty  was  no 
fooner  obtained,  than  the  Danes  retired  to  their  ihips, 
and  the  Northumbrians  to  their  htibitations,  as  though 
they  had  been  in  perleifl  fafcty.  But  in  the  mean  time 
William,  having  railed  a  conliderable  army,  advanced 
northwards.  He  firtl  took  a  ievere  revenge  upon  the 
Northumbrians  ;  then  he  reduced  the  city  of  York, 
and  put  to  death  all  the  inhabitants  ;  and  perceiving 
that  danger  was  ftiU  threatened  by  the  Dan^s,  he  brib- 
ed them  with  a  fum  of  money  to  depart  to  their  own 
country. 

Malcolm  was  now  left  alone  to  encounter  this  for- 
midable adverlary  ;  who,  finding  himfeif  unable  to  op- 
pofe  fo  great  a  force,  withdrew  to  his  own  domi- 
nions, where  he  remained  tor  fome  time  on  the  defen- 
five,  but  not  without  making  great  preparations  lor  44 
invading  England  once  more.  His  fecond  invafion  A  fecund 
took  place  in  the  year  1071,  v.'hile  William  wa^  employ-  mvaCon. 
ed  in  quelling  an  inl'urredion  in  Wales.  He  is  faid  at 
this  time  to  have  behaved  with  the  greateft  cruelty. 
He  invaded  England  by  Cumberland  ;  ravaged  Teef- 
dale ;  and  at  a  place  called  Hitndreds-kelJ,  he  malfacred 
fo.Tie  Englifli  noblemen,  v.'ith  all  their  followers.  From 
tiience  he  marched  to  Cleveland  in  the  north-riding  of 
Yorkfliire ;  which  he  alfo  ravaged  with  the  utmoft 
cruelty,  fending  back  the  booty  with  part  of  his  army 
to  Scotland  :  after  which,  he  pillaged  the  bifliopric  of 
Durham,  where  he  is  faid  not  to  have  fparcd  the  moft 
facred  edifices,  but  to  have  burnt  them  to  the  ground. 
In  the  mean  time  Gofpatric,  to  whom  William  had 
again  ceded  Nortliumberland,  attempted  to  make  a 
diverfion  in  his  favour,  by  invading  Cumberland  :  but 
being  utterly  defeated  by  Male  Im,  he  was  obliged  to 
fhut  himfeif  up  in  Bamborough  caftle  ;  while  Malcolm 
returned  in  triumph  with  his  army  to  Scotland,  where 
he  married  the  princefs  Margaret. 

The  next  year  William,  having  greatly  augmented 
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his  army,  invaded  Scotland  in  liis  turn.  Ths  particu- 
hirs  vt  the  war  are  unknown  ;  but  it  certainly  ended 
much  to  the  difjdvantage  cf  the  Scots,  as  Malcolm 
agreed  to  pay  him  homage.  The  Englilh  hiltorians 
contend  that  this  homage  was  for  the  whole  of  his  do- 
minions ;  but  the  Scots  with  more  (how  of  reafon  af- 
firm, that  it  was  only  for  thole  he  poirclled  in  England. 
On  the  conclulion  of  the  peace,  a  crofs  was  eroftcd  at 
Stanmore  in  Richmondlhiie,  with  the  arms  of  both 
kinj;s,  to  I'erve  as  a  boundary  between  tlic  polfeffions 
of  William  and  the  feudal  dominions  of  Malcolm.  P.rt 
of  this  montinient,  called  Re-crofi,  or  rather  Roy-cmfi, 
or  7he  crcj'i  of  the  kings,  was  entire  in  the  days  of  Cam- 
den. 

This  peace  between  Malcolm  Canmore  and  WiJliam 
produced  the  greatcll  alteration  in  the  manners  of  the 
Scots.  What  contributed  chicfiy  to  this  was  the  ex- 
cellent difpolition  of  queen  Margaret  ;  who  was,  for 
that  age,  a  pattern  of  piety  .ind  poUtenel's :  and  next 
to  this  was  the  number  of  foreigners  who  had  fettled 
in  Scotland  ;  among  whom  were  f  me  I'reuchmen,  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  iricndlhip  with  the  Scots 
which  lalted  for  ages.  Malcolm  hinifcl  ,  alio,  though  by 
his  r.ivages  in  Engl  ind  he  I'eem':  n.itiirally  to  have  been 
a  barbarian,  was  iar  Irom  being  averle  to  a  reforma- 
tion, and  even  fet  the  example  himlclf.  During  her 
hulband's  ablence  in  England  queen  Margaret  had 
choien  for  her  confelfor  one  Turgot,  whom  llie  alio 
made  her  aflillant  in  her  intended  reformation.  She 
began  with  new-modelling  lier  own  court  ;  into  wliich 
(he  introduced  the  officci,  (umiture,  and  manner  ot  li- 
ving, common  among  the  more  polite  nations  of  Eu- 
tope.  She  difmilled  fioni  her  fervice  all  thofe  who  were 
noted  for  immoiality  and  impiety:  and  charged  Tur- 
go',  on  pain  of  her  difpleaiure,  to  give  his  real  fenti- 
menls  on  the  ftate  of  the  kingdon  ,  alter  ihe  bell  inqu  ry 
he  could  make.  By  him  Ihe  was  informed,  that  Udion 
reigned  am^ng  the  n  ble.".,  lapne  among  the  commons, 
and  incontinence  am.  ng  all  degreci  <>l  men.  Abuveall, 
be  complained  thnt  the  kingdom  was  dellitute  of  a  learn- 
ed clergy,  capable  of  reforming  the  people  by  their  ex- 
ample and  doftrine.  All  this  the  queen  rcpretented  to 
her  liufbai  d,  and  prevailed  upi'n  him  to  fet  about  the 
work  of  reformation  immedi«tely  ;  in  wfich,  ht^vever, 
he  met  with  conliJerable  oppolition.  The  Scots,  ac- 
cut'tomed  to  oppvef-  their  inferiors,  ihinighl  all  reiiric- 
tions  of  their  power  were  as  many  Heps  towards  their 
flavery.  The  introduftion  of  foreign  offices  and  titles 
confirmed  them  in  this  opinion  ;  and  fuch  a  dangerous 
infuneftion  happened  in  Moniy  and  fome  of  the  nor- 
thern counties,  tli.it  Malcolm  was  obliged  10  march 
ftgainfl  the  rebels  in  perfon.  He  found  ihem,  indeed, 
very  formidable  ;  but  they  were  fo  much  intimidated 
by  his  refolutiiMi,  tliat  they  intreated  the  clergy  who 
■were  among  them  to  intercede  with  the  king  in  their 
favour.  Malcolm  received  tlielr  fubmifiion,  but  refufed 
to  grant  an  unconditional  pardon.  He  gave  all  the 
common  peo(^le  indeed  leave  to  return  to  their  habita- 
tions, but  obliged  the  better  fort  to  furrender  themfclves 
to  his  pleafure.  Many  of  the  mod  guilty  were  put  to 
death,  or  condemned  to  perpetual  imj-rifonment  ;  while 
ethers  had  their  eftates  confifcatcd.  This  feverity 
checked  the  rebellious  fpirit  ot  the  Scot?,  upon  which 
Malcolm  returned  to  his  plans  of  reformation.  Still, 
however,  he  found  himfelf  oppofed  even  in  ihofc  abufe', 


which  were  mrft  obvious  and  glaring.  Ho  durfl  nrit  Sc.-t'.r.rf 
entirely  aliolilh  that  infamous  jiraefice  of  the  landlord  '—''•-"'—' 
claiming  the  fii  It  night  with  his  tenai  t's  bride  ;  though, 
by  the  queen's  inHucnce,  the  privilege  was  changed 
into  the  payment  of  a  pece  of  money  by  the  bride- 
groom, and  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  mer^ 
chela  malierum,  or  "  the  woman's  merk."  In  thofc 
days  the  Scots  were  without  the  praifliee  of  faying 
grace  after  meals,  till  it  was  introduced  by  Margaret, 
who  gave  a  glafs  of  wine,  or  other  liquor,  to  thofe  who 
remained  at  the  royal  table  and  heard  the  thankfgiving  ; 
which  expedient  gave  rife  to  the  term  of  the  grace- 
drink.  Befides  thi«,  the  terms  of  the  duration  ot  Lent 
and  Eafter  were  fixed  ;  the  king  and  queen  beftowed 
large  alms  on  the  poor,  and  the  latter  waited  the  feet 
of  iix  of  their  number  ;  many  churciies,  monafteriei, 
&c.  were  eretSed,  and  the  clerical  revenues  augmented. 
However,  notwiihftanding  thefe  reformaticns,  fome 
hillorians  have  complained,  that,  along  with  the  man- 
ners of  the  Englilh  and  French,  their  luxuries  werr. 
alfo  introduced.  Till  this  reign  llic  Scots  had  been  re- 
markable for  their  fobriety  and  the  fimpl  city  ct  tlieix 
fare  ;  wr.ich  was  now  converted  into  excels  and  riot, 
and  fometimes  ended  fatally  by  quarrels  and  bloodthnd. 
We  are  told,  at  the  fame  time,  that  even  in  thofe  days, 
thi  nobility  eat  only  two  meals  a-day,  and  were  fcrved 
with  no  more  than  two  difhes  at  each  meal  ;  but  that 
their  deviation  from  their  ancient  temperance  oecahon- 
ed  a  diminution  of  the  ftrength  and  fi/.e  of  the  people.       ^^ 

In  the  year  1077,  Malcolm  again  invaded  England  ;  England 
but  upon   what   provocation,   or   with   what  fucecfs,  is  again  in-, 
not   well   known.      But   in    1088,   after  the   death  01  **'^"=J- 
the  Ci/nqueror,  he  again  efpoufed  the  caufc  of   Edgar 
Atheling,  who  had  been  reduced  to   implore  his  aliilt- 
ance  a  fecond  time,  when  William  Rulus  afceaded  the 
throne   o(  England.     At  the  time  of  Edgar's  arrival, 
Mjlciilm  «as  ai  the  heat"  of  a  brave  and  well-difciplmeU 
army,  with  which  he  penetrated   a  great  way  into  the 
country  of  the  enemy  ;  and,  as   it   i>   faid,   returned  to 
Scotland  with  an  immeiile  booty-     Some  hiftorians  tell 
us,  that  in  this  expedition  Male.  Im  met  with  a  defeat, 
which  '.bliged  him  to  return  ;  and  indeed  this  is  nut  a 
little  countenanced  by  others,  who  fay,  nnt  :ndted  that 
he  was  defea'cd,  but  that  it  was  the  ivill  of  UaJ he  Ihould 
proceed  no  farther.     But,  be  this  as   it   w  ill,  William 
refolved  to  revenge  the  injury,  and  prepared  j;ieal  arma- 
ments both  by  fca  and  laud  for  the  inv^lion  of  Scotland. 
His  fuccel's,  h  wevcr,  was  not  anfwcrable  to  the  great- 
nefs  of  his  preparations.     His  fleet  was  dallied  to  pieces 
by  Itorms,  and  almoft  all  on  board  of  it  perilhcd.     Mal- 
colm bad  alio  laid  walk  the  country  through  which  his 
nntagonift  was  to  pafi,  in  fuch  an  cileiflual  manner,  that 
William  lc(t  a  great  part  of  his  troops  by  fatigtie  and 
famine  ;  and,  when  he  arrived  in  Scotland,  found  him- 
felf in  a  fituation  very  little  able  to  refill  Malcolm,  who 
was  advancing  againll  him  with  a  powerful  army,     in       ^g 
this  diflrefs.   Ruins  had  recourle   to   Robert  de  Mow- The  Inf. 
bray  earl  of  NoithnniLerl.ind,  who  diiiuadcd  him  Ironi  iifli  army 
venturing  a  battle,  but  advifed  him  by  all  means  toinjrrat 
open  a  ncgociaticn  by  means  of  Edgiir  and  the  other  <JaEgcr. 
Enplilh  noblemen  who  relided  with  Male.  Im.     Edgar 
undertook  the  negociation,  on  condition  (.f  his  being  re- 
Ilored  to  his  eftates  in  England;  but   met   with  more 
difiiculty  than  he  imagined.     Malcolm  had  never  yet 
rccocnized  the  right  ef  Wi'.Lajn  Kulus  to  tl)e  throne 
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cf  England,  nr.d  therefore  r.  fa  fed  to  treat  with  him 
as  a  fovereign  prince ;  but  oft'ercd  to  enter  into  a  ne- 
gociation  with  his  brother  Robert,  furnanied  Curt  hofe, 
Irom  the  Ihoilnefs  of  his  legs.  The  two  princes  ac- 
cordingly mot ;  and  Makolni,  having  Ihown  Robert 
the  difpnfiiion  of  his  army,  offered  to  cut  off  his  bro- 
ther William,  and  to  p.iy  to  him  the  homage  he  hnd 
been  accuilonied  to  pay  the  Conqueror  for  his  Eng- 
lilh  doniir;iors.  But  Robert  generoufly  anfwered,  that 
he  had  religncd  to  Rufus  his  right  of  primogeniture 
in  England  ;  and  that  he  had  even  become  one  of  Wil 


pened  in  the  year  1093,  the  throne  was  ufurped  by  his  Scotland, 
brother  Donald  Bane  ;   who,  not\vitliftand:ng  the  great  ^""T^"^^ 
virtues  and  glorious  alchievements  of  the  late  king,  had  The  throne 
been  at  the  head  of  a  ttrong  party  during  the  \\hole  of  ufurped  by 
his  brother's  reign.     The  uiurper,  giving  way  to  the  Duuald 
barbarous  prejudices  of  himfclf  and  his  countrymen,  ex-  '*=""^* 
polled  out    of  the  kingdom  all    the  foteigners  whom 
Malcolm  had  introduced,  and  obliged  th.em  to  take  re- 
fuge in   Engl.ind.     Edgar  himfelf  had  long  refided  at 
the  Englilh  court,  where   he  was   in  high  reputation  ; 
and,  by  his  intereil  there,  found  means  to  rel'cue  his 
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liam's  lubjeas,  thereby  accepting  of  an  Englilh  eRate.  nephew  young  Edgar,  the  king  of  Scctland's  eldell  fon. 

An  interview  with  William  then  follcv.-ed  ;  in  which  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  ufurper   Donald   Bai;e.     The 

was  ao-reed  that  the  kin"  of  England  Ihculd  reftore  to  favour  he  fliov.ed  to  him,  however,  produced  an  accu^ 

...     ^         ^  ..s',-,-  ,-  ,■    1     v_  r„.: !_ji   1  --^.r^ir  _.  :i- L-   j,,: j.-_i__^ 


fation  againft  himfelf,  as  if  he  deligned  to  adopt  young 
Edgar  as  his  fon,  and  fee  him  up  as  a  pretender  to  the 
Englilh  throne.  This  accufation  was  preferred  by  art 
Englllhman  whofe  name  was  Orgar ;  but,  as  no  leg.d 
proofs  of  the  guilt  could  be  obtained,  the  cnftom  of  the 
times  rendered  a  fmgle  combat  between  the  parties  una-  r^ 
voidable.  Orgar  was  one  of  the  ftrongeft  and  mod  ac-  A  fingle 
live  men  in  the  kingdom  ;   but  the  age  and  infirmities  combat. 


Malcolm  all  his  fouthein  poliellions,  for  which  he 
ihould  pay  the  fame  homage  he  had  been  accuftomed 
to  do  to  the  Conqueror  ,  that  he  Ihould  rellore  to  Mal- 
colm 12  diiputed  manors,  and  give  him  likewifc  12 
merks  of  gold  yearly,  belides  reftoring  Edgar  to  all  his 
Englilh  ellates. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  in  Lothian,  according  to 
the  Englilh  hiRorians ;  but  at  Leeds  in  Yorkfhire,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scots.  However,  the  Englilh  monarch  of  Edgar  allowed  him  to  be  defended  by  another.  For 
looked  upon  the  terms  to  be  fo  very  dilhonourable,  that  a  long  time  none  could  be  found  who  would  enter  the 
he  refolved  not  to  fultil  them.  Scon  after  his  departure  lifts  with  this  champion  ;  but  at  la  ft  one  Godwin  of 
Edgar  and  Robeit  began  to  prefs  him  to  fulfil  his  en-  Wincheller,  whofe  family  had  been  under  obligations 
gagements ;    but  receiving  only  evafive  anfwers,  they    to  Edgar  or  his  anceftors,  offered  to  defend  his  caufe. 

Orgar  was  overcome    and  killed:    and,  when  dying, 

conteifed  the  falfehood  of  his  accufation.  The  con- 
queror obtained  all  the  lands  of  his  adreriary,  and  Wil- 
liam lived   ever  afterwards   on    terms   of  the   ftriiftetl 


palled  over  into  Normandy.  After  their  departure, 
William  applied  himfelf  to  the  fortification  of  his 
rorthern  boundaries,  efpecially  Carlide,  which  had  been 
deftroyed  by  ihe  Danes  200  years  before. — As  this 
place  lay  within  the  feodal  dominions  of  Malcolm,  he    triendlhip  with  Edgar. 
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complained  of  William's  proceeding,  as  a  breach  of  the 
late  treaty  ;  and  foon  after  repaired  to  the  Englilh 
court  at  Gloucefter,  that  he  might  have  a  perfonal  in- 
terview wiihthe  king  of  England,  and  obtain  redrefs. 
On  his  arrival,  William  refufed  him  admittance  to  his 
■  prefence,  without  paying  him  homage.  Malcolm  of- 
fered this  in  the  fame  manner  as  had  been  done  by  his 
predeceflbrs,  that  is,  on  the  confines  of  the  two  king- 
doms ;  but  this  being  rejecfled  by  WilHam,  Malcolm 


This  combat,  trifling  as  it  may  feem  to  us,  proda 
ced  very  conliderable  elTedls.  The  party  of  Edgar  and 
his  brother's  (who  had  likewife  taken  refuge  at  the 
Englilh  court)  revived  in  Scotland,  to  inch  a  degree, 
that  Donald  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  Danes  and  Nor- 
wegians to  his  alliftance.  In  order  to  engage  them  .  ,, 
more  effeftually  to  his  intereft,  the  ufurper  yielded  up  J^^  Orkif 
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to  them  the   Orkney  and   Shetland  iilaiids  ;  but  when  and  Shet- 
his  new  allies  came   to  his  alliftance,  they  behaved  in  land  ifland» 
retun.cd  to  Scotland  in  a  rage,  and  prepared  again  for    luch  a  manner  as  to  become  more  intolerable  to  the  '»  'he 
J.  Scots  than  ever  the  Englifli  had  been.     This  difcon-  "='"^*' 

The  firft  of  M.alcolm's  military  operations  now  pro-  tent  was  greatly  increafed  when  it  was  found  that  Wil- 
ved  fatal  to  him  ;  but  the  circumltances  of  his  death  are  liam  dcfigned  to  place  on  the  throne  of  Scotland  a  na- 
varioufly  related.     According  to  the  Scots  hiftorians,    tura!  fon  of  the  late  Malcolm,  named  Duncan,  who  had 

ferved  in  the  Englilh  armies  with  great  reputation. 
Donald  attempted  to  maintain  himfelf  upon  the  throne 
by  the  alliftance  of  his  Norwegian  allies  ;  but,  being 
abandoned  by  the  Scots,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  the 
ifles,  in  order  to  raife  more  forces ;  and  in  the  meaa 
time  Duncan  was  crowned  at  Scone  with  the  ufual  fo- 


Malcolm  having  laid  liege  to  Alnwick,  and  reduced  the 
place  to  fuch  ftraits,  that  a  knight  came  out  of  the 
caltle,  having  the  keys  on  the  point  of  a  fpear,  and  pre- 
tending that  he  deligned  to  lay  them  at  Malcolm's  feet ; 
but  inltead  of  this,  he  ran  him  through  the  eye  with 
the  fpear,  as  foon  as  he  came  within  reach.  They  add, 
that  prince  Edward,  the  king's  eldeft  fon,  was  mortally  lemnity. 
wounded  in  attempting  to  revenge  his  lather's  death.  Ihe  Scots 


were  now  greatly  diftrelTed  by  two   ufur- 


The  Enghlh  hiitori.ins,  on  the  other  hand,  contend, 
that  the  Scots  were  furprifed  in  their  camp,  their  army 
entirely  defeated,  and  their  king  killed.  On  this  oc- 
cafion  the  Scots  hiftorians  alio  inform  us,  that  the  fa- 
mily of  Piercy  received  its  name  ;  the  knight  who  kill- 
ed the  Sce-ts  king  having  been  furnamed  Picrce-tye, 
from  the  n.anner  in  which  he  gave  that  monarch  the 
fatal  ftroke.  Qnten  Margaret,  who  was  at  that  time 
'ying  ill  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  died  four  days  after 
iier  hulb.ui  1. 

After  the  death  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  which  hap- 


pers  who  contended  for  the  kingdom,  each  of  them 
lupported  by  a  foreign  army.  One  of  them,  however, 
was  foon  difpatchcd.  Malpedir,  thane  of  Mearns,  fur- 
prifed Duncan  in  the  caftle  of  Mentieth,  and  killed 
him  ;  after  which  he  replaced  Donald  on  the  throne. 
The  aCTeefion  of  the  Scots,  however,  was  by  this  time 
entirely  alienated  from  Donald,  and  a  manifeft  intention 
of  calling  in  young  Edgar  was  Ihown.  To  prevent 
thi',  Donald  offered  the  young  prince  all  that  part  of 
Scotland  which  lay  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Forth  ; 
but  the  terms  were  rejefted,  and  the  melfengers  who 
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brought  them  were  put  to  death  as  traitors.  The  king  from  the  opprefTion  under  which  they  groaned.  A  re- 
ot  England  alfo,  dreading  tlie  neijjhbourhood  of  the  Hirfrk-ible  initancc  of  this  appeared  on  his  return  from 
Noiw.y^ian,  interpofed  in  young  Edgar's  favour,  and  tl)e  e.vpedition  juft  now  mentioned.  In  paffin"  through 
gave  Alheling  the  command  of  an  army  in  order  to  re-  the  Mearns,  hj  met  with  a  widow,  who  complainei 
.  (lore  his  nephew.  Donald  prepared  to  oppofe  his  ene-  that  her  hulb.ind  and  fon  had  been  put  lo  deatli  bv  the 
mies  with  all  tlie  forces  he  could  raile  ;  but  was  defert-  young  earl  their  fupcrior.  Alexander  immcdi.itely 
ed  by  the  Scots,  and  obliged  to  fiee  :  his  enemies  pur-  alighted  froiii  his  horfe,  and  fwnre  that  he  would  not 
fued  liim  fo  cloftly,  that  he  was  fo  n  taken  ;  and  being  remount  h;m  till  h.:  liaJ  inquired  into  th2  juilice  of  the 
brought  before  lidgar,  he  ordered  his  eyts  to  be  put  complaint  ;  and,  finding  it  to  be  true,  tlie  offender  was 
our,  condemning  him  at  the  fame  time  to  perpetual  ba-  hanged  on  the  fpot.  Thele  vigorous  proceedings  pre- 
nilhment,  in  which  he  died  fomc  time  after.  vented  all  attempts  at  open  rebellion  ;    but  produced 

The  hilb  rians  of  ihefc  times  i.'iorm  us,  that  this  re-  many  coiifpiraiics  among  the  prollig.ite  part  of  his  pri- 
volulion  was  owing  to  the  interpoLlion  of  St  Cuihbert,  va?e  fulyects,  who  had  been  accultomed  to  live  under  a 
who  appeared  to  Edgar,  iiiforming  him  that  he  (hould  more  remifs  government.  The  moll  remarkable  of  thefe  Narruwly 
prove  viiftorious,  provided  lie  repaired  next  day  to  his  took  place  wliile  the  king  was  em-aged  in  building  the  tf':anck 
church,  and  received  his  banner  Irom  the  hands  of  the  cadle  of  B.Uedg^r,  fo  called  in  m'eii;ory  of  his  br-llier  ^'i^^'''"*' 
canons;  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  proved  ever  af-  Edgar,  who  had  laid  the  foundatiim-ftone.  It  was  fi- 
terwards  a  molt  grateful  votary  to  his  patron.  During  tuatcd  in  the  Carle  of  Gowrie,  whi..h,  we  are  t(  Id,  had 
his  reign  a  ftrict  fiicudlhip  fubfiiled  between  the  courts  formerly  belonged  to  Donald  Bine,  but  afterwards  came 
of  England  and  Scotland  ;  owing  to  the  marriage  of  to  the  crown,  either  by  donation  or  forfeiture.  The 
Henry  I.  of  England  with  tlie  Piinctfs  Matilda,  filler  conli)irati!rs  bribed  one  of  the  king's  chamberlains  to 
to  Edgar.  Tiiis  has  given  occafton  to  the  Enghfh  hi-  introduce  them  at  night  into  tlie  loyal  bed-ch.imb.r  : 
lloiians  to  alfert  that  Edgar  held  the  kingdom  of  Scot-  but  Alexander,  alarmed  at  the  noifc,  diew  his  fword, 
land  as  a  fcudati'ry  of  Hem  y  ;  and  to  this  purpofe  have  and  killed  fix  of  tijem  ;  afier  whicli,  by  the  help  of  a 
forged  certain  writings,  by  which  Edgar  acknowledges  knight  named  yllexamler  Carron,  he  cfcaped  the  danger, 
"  That  he  held  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  by  gift  fiom  by  fleeing  into  Ei.e.  The  con;pirators  chiefly  refided 
his  Lord  William  king  of  England  ;  and  with  confent  in  the  Mcaru'.,  to  which  Alexander  once  more  repaive^l 
of  his  laid  lord,  he  gives  lo  Almighty  God,  and  the  at  the  head  of  an  army;  but  the  rebels  letreaicd  north- 
church  of  Duiham,  and  to  the  ghrious  bifliop  of  St  wards,  and  crolVed  the  Spey.  The  king  purfued  them 
Cuihbert,  and  to  bilhop  William,  and  to  the  monks  of  acrofb  that  river,  defeated  them,  and  bn  ught  to  jullice 
Durham,  and  their  fuccelfurs,  the  manfions  of  Berwick  all  that  fell  into  his  hands.  In  this  battle,  Carron  di- 
and  Coldingham,  with  feveral  other  lauds  puirdFed  by  ftinguiflicd  himfell  fo  eminently,  that  he  obtained  the 
his  father  Malcolm  :  and  this  charter  is  granted  in  the  name  of  Sh  im^eour  or  Slrimzdoiir  ;  which  indeed  is  no 
prefence  of  bifhop  Wi.liam,  and  Tuigot  the  prior  ;  and    other  than  the  Englilh  v/ord Jkirmijlxr  or  fj iter.  Co 

confirmed  by  the  ciolfes  i.f  Edgar  his  brother,  and  otl.er  The  n;xt  remarkable  tranlacfion  of  Alexander's  reign.  His  ex- 
nt'blenien."  But  that  thefe  writings  are  firged,  ap-  as  recorded  by  the  Englilh  hiltorians,  was  his  journey  P'"""" 
pears  fri.m  the  non-cxiftence  of  the  original  charter,  into  England,  where  he  paid  a  vifit  to  Henry  I.  whom  '"'S'''"'^- 
and  from  their  being  related  in  quite  a  diil'erent  man-  he  found  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Welch.  The  oc- 
ncr  by  fome  other  authors. — For  the  fame  purpofe  a  cafion  of  it  was  this  ;  Henry  had  planted  a  colony  of 
feal  has  been  forged  of  Edgar  fitting  on  h  rfeback,  Flemings  on  tJie  bordeis  of  Wales,  in  order  to  keep 
vith  a  fword  in  his  righ'.-hand,  and  a  ilreid  on  his  left  th.i:  turbulent  people  in  awe,  as  well  as  to  introduce  in- 
arm, within  a  border  of  France.  But  this  lall  circum-  to  his  kingdom  the  manufactures  for  which  the  Fle- 
flance  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  forgery  ;  fince,  in  the  ming5  were  fimou?.  The  Welch,  jealous  of  this  grow- 
fame  rep^fitory  in  which  this  fe.il  is  kept,  there  are  ing  colony,  invaded  England  ;  where  ihey  defeated  the 
five  charters  of  the  fame  Edgar  which  are  undoubtedly  earl  of  Cheikr  and  Gilbert  Strongbow,  tlie  tvo  moll 
genuine  ;  and  on  the  feals  belonging  to  them  he  is  re-  powerful  of  the  Englilh  fubjeits.  Alexander,  in  virtue 
prefented  fitting  on  two  fwords  placed  acrofs,  with  a  of  the  fealty  which  he  had  Iworn  for  his  Englilh  pnllcf- 
fccptre  ia  one  hand,  a  fword  in  the  other,  a  royal  dia-  fioas,  readily  agreeii  to  lead  an  army  into  Wales.  Tlere 
demon  his  head,  with  this  infcription  round  it,  Sco-  he  defe.ited  one  of  the  chef;aini,  and  reduced  him  to 
TORUM  BAsii.tus,  which  the  bed  Englilh  antiquaries  great  Ur^its  ;  but  could  not  prevent  him  roni  efcaping 
allow  to  have  been  a  tiile  denoting  independency.  to  Gritlitii  prince    if  North  Wales,  with  whom  he  was 

Alter  a  reign  of  n^nc  years,  Edgar  died  at  Dundee,  clofely  allied.  Henry  alfo  marched  againll  t!ie  enemy, 
in  the  year  1  107  ,  and  was  fuccecdid  by  his  brother  but  with  much  woile  fuccefs  in  the  field  than  Alex.in- 
Alexander  I.  furnamed  the  Firrce  from  the  impetuofity  der  ;  fir  he  loll  two-thirds  of  his  ai  my,  with  almofl  his 
of  his  temper.  On  his  accefllon  to  the  throne,  how-  whole  baggage,  by  fatigue,  f  imine,  and  the  attacks  of 
ever,  the  Scots  were  fo  ignorant  of  his  true  character,  the  Welch.  This  lofs,  however,  he  made  up  in  fome 
on  account  of  his  appearance  of  piety  and  devotion,  meafure  by  his  pr.licy  ;  for  ha-,  ing  lound  means  lo  raife 
that  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdim  were  foon  fill-  a  jealouly  between  the  two  Welch  chiefs,  he  induced 
eJ  with  rivages  and  blocdflied,  by  reafon  of  llie  wars  them  to  conclude  a  pe.-ice,  but  not  without  refl'  ring 
of  the  chieftains  with  each  ether.  Alexander  imme-  all  his  lands  to  tlie  o;ie,  and  pa\ii>g  a  cnnliderable  fum 
di.it.ly  raifed  an  army,  and  nurching  into  Moray  and  of  money  to  ilie  other.  Alexander  died  in  112.1,  at- 
Ros-fiiire,  a'.iacked  the  infurgents  feparately  ;  and  ha-  ter  a  reign  of  fevcnteen  years  ;  and  was  buried  at  Dun-  61 
ving  fubdued  thcni  all,  he  put  great  numbers  of  them    fermline.  ^*'^''*"'^., 

to  death.     He  then  fet  himfclflo  1  educe  the  exorbitant        This  princ-r,  dying  a  bachelor,  was  fucceeded  by  his  *'.'|^  ||^»'"' 
power  of  the  nobles,  and  to  deliver  the  common  people    younger  brother  D'>id;  who  intetiered  in  tlie  affairs  ^^^^i^jj^ 
1  of     »     ■ 
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So.liDd.  of  Ensl-.nJ,  and  took  pare  with  tlioempr 
^-v-^-'  the  civil  war  llie  carried  on  wi;h  Stephen.  In  1136, 
David  met  his  aniagor.ill  at  Durham ;  but  as  neither 
narty  cared  to  venture  an  eng-igement,  a  nefoeiation 
u>ok  place,  and  a  treaty  v*as  concluded.  This,  however, 
wa?  oblcrvcd  but  for  a  fliort  time  ;  f,.r,  ia  the  tolk.w- 
inn^  yeir,  David  again  invaded  England,  on  lome  frivo- 
lous pretences.  He  deleated  Stephen  at  Roxburgh  ; 
and  forced  him  to  retreat  precipitately,  aiter  lolmg  one 
halt  of  his  army.  Next  year  he  renewed  his  uivaUon  ; 
ard,  thou-h  he  himl'elt  was  a  man  ol  great  mildnels  and 
luimanily,  he  fulT-red  his  troops  to  commit  Inch  out- 
rages, as  firmly  um:ed  the  Eiiglilli  in  oppohtion  to  him. 
IlTs  grand-nephew  William  cut  in  pieces  the  vanguard 
of  the  Englilh  .irmy  at  Clithero  ;  after  which  he  rava- 
r;ed  the  country  with  fuch  cruelty,  that  die  inhabitants 
became  exalperated  beyond  meafure  againlt  him.  New 
alfotiations  were  entered  into  againft  the  Sco:s  ;  and 
the  Eirglifli  army  receiving  great  reinforcements  from 
the  foutliward,  advanced  to  Noithallerton,  where  the 
famous  ftindard  was   produced.      The   body   ct   this 
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ploits  performed  on  either  liJe;  and  a  peace  was  con-  

eluded,  by  which  Henry  prince  of  Scotland  was  put  in 
poticflion  of  Huntingdon  and  Nortliumberland,  and 
tnol;  an  oaili  of  fealty  to  Stephen.  David  continued 
faithful  to  lis  niece  the  einprefs  as  long  as  he  lived  ; 
and  died  at  Carliile  in  the  year  1153,  after  a  glorious 
reign  of  fomcwhat  more  than  29  yeais. 

David  was  fucceeded  by  his  grandfon  Malcolm  IV. 
furnamed  the  Maiden,  on  account  of  his  continence. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  weak  and  fuperlHtious 
prince,  and  died   of  a  deprefllon  of  fpirits  in  the  year  64 

1 163.     He  was  fucceeded    by   his  brother  William  I.  WiUiaml. 
who  immediately  entered  into  a  war  with  Henry  II.  of  ^"^,^°"  J^J^ 
Englant',  on  account  of  the  earldom  of  Northumber- j^^^^y  j 
land,  wliich  had  been  given  up  by  Malcolm  ;  but  Hen-  of  England, 
ry,  finding  his  affairs  in  a  very  embarraifed  fituition, 
coniented  to  yield  up  this  county,  on  William's  paying 
him  homage,  rather  than  continue  the  mifeiies  of  war. 
In  1172,  he  attempted  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  unnatural 
war  which  Henry's  fons  carried  on  againft  their  father, 
and  invaded  England.     He  divided  his  army  into  three 
kind  of  box  which  moved  upon  wheels,    columns:  tire  fir  ft  of  which  laid  fiege  to  Carlifle  ;  the 

fecond  he  himfelf  led  into  Northumberland  ;  and  the 
king's  br.''ther,  David,  advanced  with    the  third  into 
Leicelleilhire.     William  reduced  the  caRles  of  Burgh, 
Appleby,    Warkworth,    and  Garby  ;  and  then  joined 
that  divifion  of  his  army  which  was  befieging  Carliile. 
The   place  was  already  reduced  to  fuch  (traits,  that  the 
governor  had  agreed  to  furrender  it    by  a  certain  day, 
provided  it  was  not  relieved  before  that  time  :  on  which 
the  king,  leaving  fome  troops  to   continue  the  fiege, 
inverted  a  caflle  with  fome  of  the  forces  he  had  under 
his  command,  at  the  fame  time  fending   a  Ilrong  rein- 
forcement to  his    brother  David  ;  by  whicii  means   he 
himfelf  was  left   with  a  very  fmall  army,  when  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  a  ftrong  body  of  Englifli  under 
Robert  de    Stuteville  and  his  fon  were  advancing  to 
are  to  undcrftand  the  king's  fubjeds  in  England  as  well    furprife  him. — William,  fenfible  of  his  inability  to  rehit 
as  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  together  with  the  Englilh  and    them,  retired   t.->  Alnwick,  to   which  he  inifantly  laid 
Normans  of  Maud's  party.     The  third  line  was  formed    liege;  but    in   the  mean  time  ailed  in   fuch  a  carelefs 
of  the  clans  under  their  different  chieitains  ;  but  who    ^md  untliinking  manner,  that  his  enemies  adlually  e.'- 
v>ere  fubjed  to  no  regular  command,  and  were  always    fefted    their  defijns.     Having  drefled  a  party  of  their 
impatient  to   return  to  their  own  country  when  they    ibldiers   in  Scots  habits,  they  took  the  king  himfelf  pri- 
lled acquired  any  booty.     The  Englifh  foldiers  having    foner,  and  carried  him,  with  his  feet  tied  under  the  65 
ranged  iheinfelves  round   their  ft.indard,    dil'mounted    belly  of  a  hoi fe,  to    Richmond   CaRle.     He  was   then  Heistafccn 
irom  their  horfes,    in  order  to  avoid  the  long  lances    carried  in   chains  before  Henry  to   Northampton,  and  '',"'^"^^^/ 
which  the  lirft  line  of  the  Scots  army  carried.     Their    ordered   to  be  tranfported  to  the   caflle    of  Falaife  '"  a„j  obUg'cd 
iroii'.-line  was  intermixed  with  archers ;  and  a  body  of   Normandy,  where  he  was  (hut  up  with  other  (late  pri-  ,0  ^^  ^o- 
cavalrv,  ready  for  purfuit,  hovered  at  fome  dillance.    fbners.     Soon  after  this  an  accommodation   took  place  mage  for 
The  Piifl-,  befides  their  lances,  made  ufe  of  targets  ;    between  Henry  and  his  Ions,  av.f  the  prifoners   on  both  Ms  king- 
bur,    Wlrcn  the   Englilh  clofed  with  them,  they  were    (ides  were   let  at  liberty,  William  only  excepted,  who  "Joi»* 
foon  dif-rdeied  and  driven  back  upon  the  centre,  where    bore  his  confinemerit  with  great  impatience.     Of  tliis 
David  commanded  in  perlbn.     His  fon  made  a  gallant    Henry  took   the  advantage,  to  make  him  pay  homage 
reliftance,  but  was    at  lall  forced    to  yield  :    the  lalt    for    the    whole    kingdom   6f   Scotland,  and    acknow- 
line  leems  never  to  have  l)een  engaged.     David,  feeing    ledge  that  he  held  it  only  as  a  feu  of  the  crown  of 
the  viclory  decided   againil   him,  ordered  fome  cf  his    England  ;  and,  aw  a  fecurity,  he  was  obliged  to  deliver 

into  the  hands  of  Henry  all  the  principal  forts  in  Scot- 
land,  r/s.  the  caftles  of  Ro.xburj^h,  Berwick,  Jedburgh, 
Edinbuigh,  and  Stilling  ;  Wi'iliam  at  the  f.ime  time 
agreeing  to  pay  the  Ent(lith  garrlfons  which  were  put 
into  ihefe  ca(tks.     David,  the  king's   brother,  v.'ith  zn 


from  which  arofe  the  maft  of  a  (hip  furmounted  by  a 
lilver  crofs,  and  round  it  were  hung  the  banners  of  St 
Peter,  St  John  de  Beverly,  and  St  Wilfred.  Standards 
of  this  kind  were  common  at  that  time  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  ;  and  ib  great  confidence  had  the  Eng- 
Idh  in  this  (fandard,  that  tliey  now  thought  themfelvcs 
invincible.  They  had,  however,  a  much  more  folid 
ground  of  confidence,  as  being  much  better  armed  than 
"their  antagonifts.  The  armies  met  at  a  place  called 
OJtvn  Moor.  The  firll  line  of  the  Scots  army  was 
compofed  of  the  inhabitants  of  Galloway,  Carrie,  Kyle, 
Cunningham,  and  Renfrew.  Tliete  by  fome  hUlonans 
are  called  PiOs,  and  .ire  laid  to  have  had  a  prince  of 
their  own,  who  was  a  feudatory  to  David.  The  le- 
cond  line  conlilled  of  the  Lothian  men,  by  which  we 


men  to  fave  thenifelvej  by  throwing  away  their  badges, 

whicli  it  feems  Maud's  party  h.id  worn,  and  mingling 

with   the   Englilh;    alter   which  he  himfelf,    with  his 

Ijialtered  f.rces,  ictreated  towards  Carlifle.     The  Eng- 

^^         lilli  hidori.ins  fay,  that  in  this  battle  the  Scots  were  to- 

The  Scots   t='''b'  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  lo.oco  men  ;   but  this    barons,  who  were   prefent  at  the  iigning  of  this  (liame 

cTitlrcly      feems  not  to  be  the  cafe,  as  the  Englilh  did  not  purine,    ful  convention,  were  put  into    the  hands  of  Henry  as 

defeated,     and  the  Scots  were  in  a  condition  for  carrying  on  the    holfages  for  William's  good  laith  ;  after  which  the  king 

war  r.e.\t  year.     However,  there  were  now  no  ereat  eiw-   \ua  fet  al  liberty,  and  returned  to  Scotland. 

The 
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Th«  affairs  of  Scotland  were  now  in  die  ^reatefl  con- 
fufion.  The  people  of  Galloway,  at  the  head  of  whom 
were  two  noblemen  or  princes  called  OihreJ  znd  Cilbirt, 
had  taken  the  opportunity  cf  alferting  their  indepen- 
dency on  the  crown  cf  vScotland  ;  and,  having  expelled 
all  the  Scots  officers  out  of  the  country,  they  demolifti- 
ed  all  the firts  which  William  had  erected  in  their  coun- 
try, and  put  to  death  all  the  foreigners.  But  in  the  mean 
time  a  quarrel  enl'uing  between  the  two  chiefs,  Othred 
was  murdered  by  Gilbert,  who  immediately  applied  to 
Henry  for  protection. 

Henry,  ia  order  to  give  all  poiTible  fanflion  to  the 
convention  betwiit  him  and  William,  fummoned  h.im 
to  meet  him  and  his  fon  at  York.  William  obeyed  the 
fummons,  and  along  with  him  appeared  all  the  great 
nobility  and  lar>dl\'  Iders  ;  who  corifirmed  the  conven- 
tion of  Falaife,  fwore  fc.ilty  to  Henry,  and  put  them- 
felves  and  their  country  under  his  proteclion.  In  the 
mean  time,  Gilbert,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  rebels 
in  Galloway,  had  ctFered  to  put  hitnfelf  and  his  pe  'ple 
under  the  protedicn  of  the  king  of  England,  and  to 
pay  to  H^nry  2oco  meiks  of  filver  yearly,  witli  500 
cows  and  as  many  hogs,  by  way  cf  tribute  :  however, 
Henry,  that  he  m'ght  oblige  his  new  feudatory  Wil- 
liam, refufed  to  have  any  concern  in  the  affair.  On 
this,  William  ordered  his  general  Gilchrift  to  march 
againlt  him  ;  which  he  did  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  Gil- 
bert was  entirely  defeated,  and  Galloway  again  reduced 
under  the  dominion  cf  Scotland.  Very  foon  after  this 
viftory,  Gikhrill  fell  under  the  king's  difpieafure  on 
die  following  occafion.  He  had  married  Matilda,  fifter 
to  William ;  and  on  fufpicion,  or  proof,  of  her  incon- 
tinence, put  her  to  death  at  a  village  called  Mayna, 
near  Dundee.  The  king  being  highly  difpleafed  at 
fuch  a  grofs  aflEiront  to  himfelf,  fummoned  Gilchrift  to 
take  his  trial  for  the  murder :  but  as  the  general  did 
not  choofe  to  make  his  appearance,  his  eftates  were 
conSfcated,  his  caftles  demolilhtd,  and  he  himfelf  ba- 
nifhed.  He  took  refuge  iu  England  ;  but  as  It  had  been 
agreed  in  the  convention  between  W^illiam  and  Henry 
that  the  one  iliould  not  harbour  the  traiterous  fubjcchof 
tlie  odier,  Gilchrift  was  forced  t6  return  to  Scotland 
with  his  two  fons.  There  they  were  expofed  to  all  the 
miferies  ofindiger.ee,  and  in  perpetual  fear  of  being  dif- 
covered,  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  (kulk  from  place 
to  place.  W^iliiam,  on  his  return  frcm  an  expedition 
againft  an  ufurper  whom  he  had  defeated,  happened  to 
obferve  three  ftrangers,  who,  though  difguifed  like  ruf- 
tics,  appeared  by  their  noble  mien  to  be  above  the  vul- 
gar rank.  William,  who  firft  difcovcred  them,  was 
confirmed  in  this  apprehen'ion,  by  feeing  them  ftrike 
out  of  the  high  road,  and  endeavour  to  avoid  notice. 
He  ordered  them  to  be  feized  and  brought  before  him. 
The  oldcft,  w'ho  was  Gilchrift  himfelf,  fell  upon  his  knees 
before  him,  and  gave  fuch  a  detail  of  his  mibfortunes  as 
drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  all  prefent  ;  and  the  king 
reftored  him  to  his  former  honours  and  eftates.  From 
the  family  of  this  Gilchiift  that  of  die  Oeilvies  is  faid 
to  be  defcended. 

The  Scots  continued  to  be  in  fubjefiion  to  the  Eng- 
li[h  until  the  accefTion  of  Richard  I.  This  monarch 
being  a  man  of  romantic  valour,  zealoully  undertook 
an  expedition  into  the  Holy  Land  againft  die  Turks, 
according  to  the  fuperftiiion  of  tbi  dmes.  That  he 
Vol.  XVI. 


might  fccure  the  quiet  of  his  dominions  in  his  .ibfcnce, 
he  determined  to  make  the  king  of  Scotland  his  frknd; 
and  for  this  purpcfe,  ho  thought  nothing  could  be  more 
acceptable  th.in  relcafing  him  and  his  fubjcfts  from  thit 
fubjc^ion  which  even  the  Englilh  themfclvesconfidered 
as  forced  and  unjuft.  However,  he  determined  not  to 
lofe  thi>  opportunity  of  fupplying  himfelf  widi  a  fum 
of  money,  v.hich  could  not  but  be  abfolutely  neceifaTy 
in  fuch  an  cxpenfive  and  dangerous  undertaking.  He 
therefore  made  William  pay  him  10,000  merks  for  this 
releafe  :  after  which  he  entered  into  a  convention,  which 
is  ftiil  extant ;  and  in  this  he  acknowledges,  that  "  all 
the  convendons  and  afts  of  fubmiflJon  from  William  to 
the  crown  of  England  had  been  extorted  from  him  by 
unprecedented  writings  .Tnd  dureflc."  Tliis  tranfaiflion 
happened  in  the  year  1 1S9. 

The  generofity  of  Richard  met  with  a  grateful  re- 
turn from  William  ;  for  when  Richard  was  impiifoncd 
by  the  emperor  of  Germany  in  his  return  from  the  Ho- 
ly Land,  the  king  of  Scotland  fent  an  army  toallifthis 
regency  againft  his  rebellious  brother  John,  who  had 
wickedly  ufurped  the  throne  of  England.  For  this 
Richard  owned  his  obligation  in  the  higbeft  degree  ; 
but  William  afterwards  made  this  an  handle  for  fuch 
high  demands  as  could  not  be  complied  with.  Never- 
thelefs,  the  two  monarchs  continued  in  friendfliip  as 
long  as  Richard  lived.  Some  differences  happened 
with  king  John  about  the  pr»ffeffion  of  Northumber- 
land and  other  northern  counties  :  but  thefe  were  all 
finally  adjufted  to  the  mutual  fatisfa^on  of  both  par- 
ties ;  and  William  continued  a  faithful  ally  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  monarch  till  his  dead),  which  happened  in  the  year 
1214,  after  a  rei^:;n  of  49  years. 

William  was  fuccceded  by  his  fon  Alexander  II.  a 
yo\ith  of  16.  He  revived  his  claim  to  Nordiumber- 
land  and  the  other  northern  counties  of  Engl.-ind  ;  but 
John,  fuppofing  that  he  had  now  thoroughly  fubdned 
the  Englilh,  not  only  refufed  to  confider  the  demands 
of  Alexander,  but  made  preparations  for  invading  Scot- 
land. John  had  given  all  the  country  between  Scotland 
and  the  river  Tees  to  Hugh  de  lialiol  and  another 
nobleman,  upon  ci^ndidon  cf  diejr  defending  it  againtl 
the  Scots.  Alexander  fell  npon'NorthumberLmd,  which 
he  ealily  reduced,  while  Jofin  invaded  Scotland.  Alex- 
ander redred  to  Melros,  in  order  to  defend  liis  own 
country  ;  upon  w.hich  John  burnt  the  towns  of  Wark, 
Alnwick,  and  Morpeth,  and  took  the  ftrong  caftles  of 
Roxburgh  and  Berwick.  He  next  plundered  the  ab- 
bey of  Coldingham,  reduced  Dunbar  and  Haddington, 
ravaging  the  country  as  he  palled  along.  His  next 
operation  was  d'r?(5fed  againft  Edinburgh;  but  being 
oppofcd  by  Alexander  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  pre- 
cipitately marched  back.  Alexander  did  not  fail  to 
purluc  ;  and  John,  to  cover  his  retreat,  burnt  the  towxs 
of  Berwick  and  Coldingluim.  In  th's  retreat  the  kinj; 
ot  England  himli:lf  fcl  his  men  an  example  of  bitrb.iiity, 
by  f.-tting  tire  every  morning  to  the  houfe  in  wliich  he 
had  lodged  the  fr.;ceding  ntgh'.  In  ihort,  fuch  defola- 
tion  did  John  fpread  all  around  him,  th.it  Alexander 
found  it  impollible  to  continue  liis  purfuit ;  for  wliich 
reafon  he  marched  wef.ward,  and  invaded  Engl.ind  by 
the  way  of  Carhlle.  This  place  he  took  and  fortified  ; 
after  which  he  marched  fuuth  as  far  as  Richmond,  re- 
ceiving homage  from  all  the  great  barons  as  he  went 
5  A  ilorg. 
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.'hn.!.    alon".     At  Richmond  he  was  again  (lopped  by  John's    andcr,  nouviihflanding  liis  youth,  replied  with  great  Scotland. 


ravages,  and  obliged  to  return  through  AVeftnioreland 
to  his  own  dominions. 

When  the  Englifii  barons  found  it  neceCary  to  put 
themlclves  under  the  proteftion  of  Louis,  fon  to  the 
king  of  France,  that  prince,  among  other  ai^s  of  fove- 
reiGfnty,  fummontd  Alexander  to  do  him  homage  ;  but 
the"  latter  being  then  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  Carlille, 
whicli  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  king  John,  he 
LCiild  not  immediately  attend.  In  a  fhoit  time  Alex- 
ander found  himfelf  obliged  to  abandon  this  enterprife: 
after  which  he  laid  fiege  to  Baniard-caftle ;  but  being 
bafRed  here  alfo,  marched  Ibuthwards  through  the  whole 
kingdom  of  England,  and  met  Louis  at  London  or 
Dover,  where  the  prince  ccntirnied  to  him  the  rights 
tJ  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Weltmoreland. 
He  con.inucd  a  faithful  ally  to  Louis  and  the  barons  in 
tlieir  wars  with  John  ;  and,  in  1216,  brought  a  freflr 
army  to  their  aflillance,  when  their  affairs  were  almoft 
defperate.  This  once  mere  turned  the  fcale  againll 
John  ;  but  he  foon  after  dying,  the  Englifii  eafily  be- 
came reconciled  to  the  government  ct  Henry  HI.  and 
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fcr.fi  and  modelty,  that  hisbuiinefs  in  England  was  ma- 
tiimony  ;  tliat  he  had  come  thither  under  Henry's  pro- 
tection and  invitation  ;  and  that  he  was  no  way  prepared 
to  anfwer  fuch  a  diiricult  quelUon. 

Henry  fcems  to  have  been  encouraged  to  make  this 
atiempt  by  the  dillrai51ed  ilate  <f  the  Scots  aff.iiri  at 
that  time  ;  for,  during  the  mir.ority  of  the  king,  the 
nobility  threw  every  thing  into  confulion  by  their  dif- 
lenfionswith  one  another  The  family  of  Cummin  were 
now  become  exceedingly  power! ul;  and  Alexander  11. 
is  l)lamed  by  Buchanan  for  allowing  them  to  obtain  fuch 
an  exorbitant  degree  of  power,  by  which  they  were  en- 
abled almoft  t(i  iliake  the  Inundation  of  governm'snt. 
Notwithltanding  the  king's  reluial  to  fubmit  to  the 
homage  lequ'red  of  him,  they  imagined  that  Henry's 
influence  was  now  too  great;  ana  feaiing  bad  confe- 
quences  to  themfelves,  they  withdiewfr  m  York,  leav- 
ing Henry  in  full  polLflu'n  oi  his  U  n-in-law's  ptrfon. 
Henry,  however,  to  iliow  that  he  dei'erved  all  the  con- 
fidence which  could  be  lepofed  in  liim,  publid;  d:-.  lared, 
that  he  dropped   all  claim  ot  fupciioriiy  with  legard 


the  paiiy  of  Louis  dwindled  every  d  ly,  tiil  at  lad  he  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,    anJ  that  he   would    ever 

was  obliged    to    drop  all  thoughts  of   being  king  of  afterwards  aft  as  the  father  and  j^uardian  of  hi-  iv:  in- 

En?land.  I3.W  ;  ci.nfirming  his  alfuranti-s  by  a  chai  ter.  Yet  when 

As  long  as  Louis  continued  in  England,  Alexander  Alexander  returned  to  Scotland,  he  found  tl.ey  had 

proved  faithful  to   his   intereft  ;  but,  in   1217,  he  was  made  a  ihong  party  agah.il  his  Englilh  conneftirns. 

on  fuch  good  terms  with  Henry  as  to  demand  his  eld-  They  now  excla.med,  tl;at  Scull  nd  was  no  better  t!  tn 


ell  filler,  the  piincefs  Joan,  for  a  wi:e.  His  requell 
was  granted,  and  in  1221  he  efpoufed  the  princefs  ; 
while  his  eldeft  filler  Margery  was  mariied  to  Hubeit 
de  Burgh  julliciary  of  England,  and  hi-,  fecond  filler 
10  Gilbert  earl  Marfhal,  the  two  greatell  fubjeils  in 
England. 

As  long  as  the  queen  of  Scotland  lived,  a  perfeft 
harmony  fubfifted  between  the  Scots  and  Englilh  :  but 
in  1339  queen  Joan  died  without  children  ;  and  Alex- 
ander foon  after  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Egel- 
rand  de  Coucy,  a  young  and  beautiful  French  lady,  by 
whom  he  had  a  fon  named  AUxaiidir,  in  1241.  From 
thii  time  a  coolnefs  took  place  between  die  two  courts, 
and  many  differences  arofe  ;  but  no  hoftilities  were  com- 
menced on  either  fide  during  the  lifetime  of  /Alexander, 
who  died  in  1249  in  the  35th  year  of  his  reign. 
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a  province  of  England  ;  and  ;..;ving  g.^insd  a.'inoil  all  Is 
the  nobility  over  to  this  opinion,  lli-.y  kepi  the  kiii^  win 
and  queen  as  two  ftiteprifniwrs  n  th,.  calile  of  Edin 
burgh.  Henry  had  fecret  intelligence  of  thefe  p-'o- ousfubicfls 
ceedmgs;  and  his  queen  piivatt.-ly  lent  a  phyfician  whum 
ilie  could  truft,  to  inquire  into  her  daughter's  fituatinn. 
Having  found  means  of  being  admitted  into  the  young 
queen's  preferce,  llie  gave  him  a  moll  lamentable  ac- 
count of  her  fituation.  She  faid,  that  the  plate  of  their 
confinement  was  very  unwhokibme,  in  confequcnce  of 
which  their  h-:alth  "  :;s  in  imminent  danger  ;  and  that 
they  had  no  c^'Ucirn  in  the  aff.iirs  of  government.  Hif- 
torians  do  r.ol  iiiform  us  by  what  means  they  were  re- 
di'ced  to  this  di'mal  fituation  ;  only  in  general,  that 
the  Cummins  uiurped  the  whcde  power  of  the  ftate. 
Henry  did   not  well  know  how  to  aft.     If  he  proceed- 


Immediately  after  the   death  of  his  father,  Alexan-    ed  at  once  to  violent  meafuies,  he  was  afraid  cf  the  lives 


der  III.  took  polieliion  of  the  throne.  He  is  the  firft 
of  the  Scots  kings  of  whofe  coronation  we  have  any 
particular  account.  We  are  told,  tliat  the  ceremony 
was  performed  by  the  bifltop  of  St  Andrew's,  who 
girded  the  king  with  a  military  belt,  probably  as  an 
emblem  of  his  temporal  jurifdiftion.  He  then  explain- 
ed in  Latin,  and  aiterwards  in  Gaelic,  the  laws  and 
oaths  relating  to  the  king  ;  who  agreed  to  and  received 
them  all  with  great  appearance  of  joy,  as  he  alfo  did 
the  benediftiun  and  ceremony  of  coronation  from  the 
lame  prelate.     After  the  ceremony  was  performed,  a 


of  his  daughter  and  fon  in-law  ;   and,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  a  more  cautious  conduct,  he  left  them  expol'cd  to 
the  wicked   attempts  ot  tliofe  who  kept  them  in  thial- 
dom,  fome  of  whom,  he  very  well  knew,  had  defigns  q-hey  are 
on  the  crown  itfelf.      By  advice  of  the  Scots  royalills,  ftt  at  liber- 
among  whom  were  the  earls  of  Dunbar,  Fife,  Strath-  tyby  Hen-., 
erne,  Carrie,  and  Robert  de  Bruce,  Henry  aflembled  liis  ^f- 
military  ten.ints   at  York,  from  whence  he  himfeli'  ad- 
vanced to  Newcaftle,  where  h.e  publilhed  a  manifello, 
difclaiming  all  defigns  agalnft  the  peace  or  ii. dependency 
of  Scotland  ;  declaiing,  that  the  forces  which  had  been 


Highlander,  probably  one  >  f  thofe  who  went  under  the  collefted  at  York  were  defigned  to  maintain  both  ;  and 

denomination  of  Sanmuhies,  repeated  on  his  knees  be-  that  all  he  meant  M'as  to  have  an  interview  with  the 

fore  the  throne,  in  his  own  language,  the  genealogy  of  king  and   queen   upon  the  borders.     From    Newcallle 

Alexander  and  his  anceftors,    up  to  the  firft  king  of  he  proceeded  to  Wark,  where  he   privately  difpatched 

Scotland.  the  earl  of  Gloceller,  with  his  lavouiite  John  Manfel, 

In   1250,    the  king,  though  no  more  than  ten  years  and  u  train  of  trufty  followers,  to  g.iin  admiffion  into 

of  age,  was  mai-ried   to  the   daughter  of  Henry,  who  the  calUe  of  Edinburgh,   which  w  as  then  held  by  John 

now  thought  it  a  proper  opportunity  to  caiifc  him  to  do  Baliol  and  Robert  de  Rofs,  noblemen  of  great  influence 

homage  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  bcclland.  But  Alex-  both  in  England  and  Scotland.     The  Earl  and  Manfel 

gained. 
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i^cotlanc!.  gaiiieJ  admittance  into  the  caftic  in  difguife,  on  pre-  who  landed  and  took  the  caRle  of  Air.  Alexander  ini-  ■oMWn'. 
"— '"■^'"'~-' tence  of  their  being  tenants  to  Baliol  and  lioii ;  and  mcdiaicly  difpatched  an.bairad.Ts  to  enter  into  a  treaty  ^■^^''^^ 
iheir  followers  obcained  aeccfs  on  the  f^mc  account,  with  Hiujuin  ;  Lut  the  latter,  flufhed  with  fuccjfs,  would 
without  any  fufpicion,  till  thi.-y  were  lufficiciitly  nume-  hearken  to  no  terms.  He  made  himfcU"  mailer  of  the 
rous  to  h.-ive  muRcred  the  gariifon,  had  they  met  with  ifles  of  Bute  and  Airan  ;  after  vhich  he  paffcd  over  to 
any  refilhmce.  The  queen  immediately  informed  them  Cunningham.  Alexander,  prepared  to  oppofe  Urn, 
of  the  thraldom  and  tyranny  in  which  ihc  had  been  divided  his  army  into  three  bodies.  The  firft  was  c<m- 
kept  ;  and  among  other  things  declared,  that  Ihe  was  manded  by  Alexander  high  IkwarJ  of  Scotland  (die 
Hill  a  virgin,  as  her  jailors  obliged  her  to  keep  feparate  great  grandfather  of  Robert  II.)  and  confifted  cf 
Irom  her  hufljihd.  The  Englilh,  bein.;  maik-rs  of  the  the  Aigyle,  Athol,  Lenox,  and  Ga.luway  men.  The 
caftle,  orJcred  a  bed  to  be  prepared  that  very  night  for  fecond  was  compofcd  c-f  the  inhabitants  of  Lotliian, 
tlie  king  and  queen  ;  and  Henry,  hearing  of  the  fuc-  Fife,  Merfe,  Berwick,  and  Stirling,  imdcr  the  command 
ccfs  of  his  party,  fent  a  fafe-conduv.'l  for  the  royal  pair  of  Patrick  earl  of  Dunbar.  The'  king  hlmfelf  led  the 
to  meet  him  at  Alnwick.     Robert  dc   Rofs  was  fum-    centre,    which  condfted  cf    the    inhabitants  of  Ptrt!:- 

moned  by  Heniy  to  aifwer  for  hisconduift;  but  throw-    fhirc,  Angus,  Mearns,    and  the  northern    counties. 

ing  hinifclf  at  the  king's  feet,  he  was  punilhed  only  by    Haquin,  who  was  an  excellent  commander,    difpofcd        "^ 
the   fcquellration  of  his  eftate,  as  was  John  Baliol  by  a    his  men  in  order  cf  battle,  and  the  engagement  begin  •'^'f"-""''- 
lieavy  tine,  which  the  king  of  England  referved  entire-    at  a  place  called  Largi.       Both  parties  fouaht  with  '1'"™'' 
ly  to  his  own  ufc.  great  refolution  ;  but  at  laft   the  Norwegians  were  de- 

Alexander  and  hij  queen  were  attended  to  Alnwick    feated  with  dreadful   (laughter,   no  fewer  than   16,000 
by  the  heads   of  their  patty;  and   when  they  arrived,    of  them  bting  killed  en  the  fpot.     The  remainder  ef- 
it  was  agreed  that  Henry  ihould  ad  as  his  fon-in-lau's    caped  to  their  Ihips  ;   which  were  fo  completely  wreck- 
guardhan  ;  in  con;;qucnc£  of  which,  feveral  regulation^    ed  the  day  after,  that  Haquin  could  fcaice  tind  a  vclli;! 
were  made   in  order  to  fupprefi  the  exorbitant  power    to  carry  him  with  a  few   iriends  to   Oikney,  where  he 
.,  ^-5   ,      of  the  Cummins.       That  ambitious  family,  however,    foon  after  died  of  grief, 
ricd  ofT  ^^^^  ^'^  ""^  ""'"^  privately  ilrer.gthening  tneir  party        In  confequcr.ce  ot  this  viiflory,  Owen  t  r  John  king 
in  Scotland,  though  they  outwardly  appeared  fatisticd    cf  the  illand  of  Man  fubinitted  to  Alexander  ;  and  his 
with  the  arrangenients   which   had  been  made.     This    example  was  followed   by  feveral  other  princes  of  the 
rendered  Alexander  fecure  ;  fo  that,  being  off  his  guard,    illands   belonging  to   the  N-rwegians.     Haquin's  ion, 
he  was  furprifed  when  alleep   in  the   callle    of  Kinrols    Magnus,  a  wile  and  learned  prince,  foon  after  arrived 
by  tlie  earl  of  Menieith,  who  carried  him  to    Siirhng.    in  Scotland  with  frefti  reinforcements,  and  propofsd   a 
The  Cummins  v.ere  joined  in  this  treafon  by  Sir  Hugh    treaty  :  but  Alexander,  inftead  of  lillening  to  an  ac- 
d;  Abernethy,  Sii  David  Lochore,  and   Sir   Hugh  de    commoJalion,  fent  the  earls  cf  Buchan  and  Murray, 
Barclay  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  whole  nation  was    with  Allen  the  chambeilain,  and  a  confidcrable  body 
tlirown  into  the  utmoll  coni'ufion.     The  groat  feal  was    of  men,  to  the  weflern  illands,  where  they  put  to  the 
forcibly  taken  from  Robert  Slutervill;,  fubllitu-e  to  the    fword  f  me  of  the  i  habitants,   and  hanged  their  chiefs 
chancellor  the  billn  p  of  Dunkeld  ;  t  .e  eftares  of  the    for  h.iving  enc 'uraged  the  Norwegian  invafion.       In 
royaliils  were  plun  Jer.d  ;   and   even  the  churches  were    the  mean  time,  M.tgnus  returned  to  Norway  ;  where  a 
not  Ipared.        The  king  at  lafl  was  delivered  by  the    tieaty  was  at  lall  concluded  between  him  and  Alexan- 
death  of  the  earl  oi  M.nteith,  who  is  faid  to  have  been    der.     By  tliis  M.ignus  renounced  all  right  to  the  con- 
poifoned  by  his  wife,  in  order  to  gratily  her  [-.illion  tor    terted  iflands  ;  Alexander  at  the  fame  time  coafcnlinj'        -r 
a  young  Englilh  gentlem.in  named  'J  hn  Rjjf.1.     This    to  pay  him  1000  merks  of  filvcr  in  the  fpace  of  two  Rt>'Ji:is 
charge,  how.;ver,  was  never  proved  ;  but  it  is  certain    years,  and    100  yearly  ever  after,  as  an  acknowlej.-e-  '  -  ;=l'r'C« 
that  ihe  e >rl    died  at  a  juncture  very  critical  for  Scot-    ment  for  thcfi  iilands.     To  cement  the  Iricndihip  more  "^^  ',"'" 
lan.l,  and  that  his  death  diiconcerted  all  the  fchemes  of   firmly,  a  mariiage  was  concluded  between  Margaret  ""'•A''''^' 
his    party,  which   never  afterwards  could  make  head    the  daughter  cf  Alexander,  and  Eric  the  fon  and  heir 
againft  the  royalifts.  rf  Magnus,  who  was  alfo  a  child  ;  and,  fome  )  ears  af- 

Alexander  being  thus  reflored  to  tJie  exercife  of  re-    ter,  when  the  parties  were  of  p:opcr  age,  the  marriage 
gal  autiiority,  afteJ  with  great  wi;dom  and  modera-    was  confiiinmated. 

lion.     He  pardorcJ  the  Cummins  and  their  adherents.  From  this  time  to  the  acce.Tion  of    Edward  I.  (i 

upon  their  fui)mitting  to  his  authority  ;  after  which,  England,  we  find  ULlhir.g  remarkab'e  in  the  hiilory  of 
he  applied  himfeif  to  the  regulation  of  his  other  al-  Scotland.  I'iiat  prince,  however,  proved  a  more  cruel 
fairs:  but  a  tloim  was  now  ready  to  break  upon  him  enemy  to  that  country  tlian  it  had  ever  experienced, 
from  another  quarter.  We  have  already  feen,  that  the  Alexander  was  prefent  at  the  corination  of  Edward, 
ufjrper  Donald  Bane,  broth>:i  to  Malcolm  Canmore,  had  who  was  then  newly  arrive  J  from  tlie  Holy  Land, 
engaged  to  deliver  up  the  ifles  of  Orkney  and  Shet-  where  he  had  been  on  a  crufade.  Soon  after  this  Alex- 
land  to  the  king  of  Norway,  for  afiilling  him  in  ma-  ander  paid  him  homage  for  his  Englilh  eflatcs  ;  par- 
king good  his  pretcnfions  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  ticularly  for  the  lands  and  lordlhip  of  I'eriiih  and 
Haquin,  the  king  of  Norway,  at  this  time  alleged,  others,  which  Henry  had  given  him  along  with  his 
that  thefe  engagements  extended  to  the  delivering  up  daughter.  He  proved  an  excellent  ally  in  Edward  in 
t!ie  ilhauls  of  Bute,  Arran,  and  others  in  the  Frith  of  his  wars  againll  the  Trench  ;  and  the  latter  palled  a 
Clyde,  as  belnging  to  the  Ebndjc  or  Weliern  ifles;  charter,  by  wh-ch  he  acknowledged  that  the  fervires 
and  as  Alexander  did  not  think  proper  to  comply  wiih  of  the  king  nf  Scotland  in  tliofc  w.irs  we.-e  imt  in  con- 
thefe  demands,  the  Norwegian  monarch  appeared  with    fequence  of  his  holding  lirds  in  Englaml,  but  as  ?.n  ally 


a  flee:  of  i6o  fail,    having  on    board  20,000  troops,    to  his  crow 


Even  at  this  time,  however,  Edw,ird 
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haJ  formed  a  defign  on  the  liberties  of  that  kingdom  ; 
for  in  the  charter  juft  mentioned,  he  inkrted  a  falvo, 
acknowledging  the  fuperiority,  by  which  he  refervod 
his  right  to  tli^e  homage  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
when  it  IhouM  he  claimed  by  him  or  his  heirs.  Tlie 
bilhop  of  Norwich  fuggelled  this  falvo  :  and  this  was 
the  reafon  why  Ak:tander  would  not  perform  the  ho- 
mage in  peifon,  but  left  it  to  be  performed  by  Robert 
Bruce  earl  of  Carrie  ;  Alexander  Handing  by,  and  ex- 
prcfsly  declaring,  that  it  was  only  paid  lor  the  hinds  he 
held  in  England.— No  ads  of  holtiiity,  however,  took 
place  during  the  liictime  of  Alexander,  who  was  killed 
on  the  19th  of  March  12H5,  in  the  45th  year  of  his 
age,  by  his  horfe  rulhing  down  the  black  rock  near 
Kin^horn  as  hi  was  hunting. 

Both  before  and  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  the 
great  fubjeifts  of  Scotland  feemed  to  h.ave  been  fenfible 
of  Edward's  ambitious  defigns.     On  the  marriage  of 
Margaret  with  Eric  prince  of  Norway,    the  Hates  of 
Scotland  paifed   an   ad  obliging   themfclves  to  receive 
her  and  her  heirs  as  queen  and  fnvcreigns  of  Scotland. 
Edward  at  that   time   was  in  no  condition    to    oppol'e 
this  meafure,  in  which  the  Scots  were  unanimous ;  and 
tberef  re  contented  himfelf  with  forming  fadions  among 
the  leading  men  of  the  countiy.     Under   pretence  of 
refuming    the   crofs,    he  renewed  his  intrigues  at  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  demanded  leave  from  the  pope  to 
collea  die  tenths  in  Scotland  ;    but  his  holinefs  replied, 
that  he  could  make  no  fuch  grant  wiihout  the  content 
of  the  government  ot  Scotland.     On  the  death  of  Mar- 
garet queen  of  Norway,  her  daughter,  in  confequence 
of  the  aft    abovemenlioned,    was    recognized    by  the 
dates  as  queen  of  Scotland.     As  (he  was  then  but  two 
years  old,  they  came  to  a  refolution  of  excluding  from 
all  (hare  in  the  government,  not  only   Edward  1.   but 
their  queen's  fathet  ;  and  they  accordingly  eftablilhed  a 
regency  Irom  among  their  own  number,  coufillmg  of 
the  fix   following  noblemen-;  viz.   Robert  Wilhart  bi- 
fliop  of  Glafgow,    Sir  James  Cummin  of    Badenoch, 
fenior,  James  lord  high  Iteward  of  Scotland,  who  were 
to  have  the  fuperintendency  of  all  that  part   of  Scot- 
land which  lay   to   the  fouth  of  the   Forth  ;  William 
Frafer  bilhop  of  St  Andrews,  Duncan  M'Duff  earl  of 
File,    and  Alexander  Cummin  eail  of  Buchan,    who 
were  to  have  the  direflion  of  all  alf.iirs  to  the  north  of 
the  fame  river. — With  thefe  arrangements  Eric  was  ex- 
ceedingly difpleafed,  as  conlidering  himlelf  as  the  only 
rightlul  guai  dian  of  his  ov.-n  child.     He  theiefore  culti- 
vated a  good  correfpondence  with  Edward,  from  whom 
he  had   received  conhderable  pecuniary  favours  ;  and 
perceiving  that  the  ftates  of  Scotland  were  unanimous 
in  excluding  all  foreigners  from  the  management  ot  th:ir 
concerns,  he  fell  in  with  the  views  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  named  commiffioners  to  treat  with  thofe  of 
Edward  upon  the  Scots  affairs.      Thefe  negnciations 
terminated  in  a  t:eaty  of  marriage  between  the  queen 
of  Scotland  and   Edward  prince  of  Wales,  young  as 
they  both  were.     Tiiis  alarmed  the  ftates  of  Scotland, 
who  refolved  not  to  fuffer  their  queen  to  be   difpofed 
of  without  their  cnrfent.     It  was  therefore  agreed  by 
the  coiiimitTioners  on  both  hdes,  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  refult  of  their  conferences,  and  to  demand  that  a 
deputation  fhould  be  fent  up  for  fettling  the  regency 
of  Scotland,  or,  in  other  words,  for  putting  the  fove- 
rel^jn  power  into  the  hands  of  the  two  kings.     As  the 


two  parties,  however,  were  within  the  prohibited  de-  Scotland, 
grees  of  confangninity,  being  firll  coufins,  a  difpenfa- 
tion  was  applied  for  to  Pope  Boniface,  who  granted  it 
on  condition  that  the  peers  of  Scotland  confented  to 
the  match. 

Though  the  Scots  nobility  were  very  much  againft 
this  match,  they  could  not  refufe  their  confent  to  it 
when  piopofed  by  the  father  and  grand-uncle  of  their 
young  queen.  They  therefore  appointed  the  bifhops 
of  St  Andrew's  and  Glafgow,  with  Robert  Bruce  lord 
of  ilnnandale,  and  John  Cummin,  to  attend  as  their  de- 
puties, but  with  a  falvo  to  all  the  liberties  and  honours 
of  the  realm  of  Scotland  ;  to  which  Edward  agreed. 
Theie  deputies  met  at  Salifbury  with  thofe  of  England 
ana  Norway;  and  it  was  at  laft  agreed,  i.  That  the 
young  queen  (hould  be  fent  from  Norway  {free  of 
ail  marriage-engagements)  into  England  cr  Scotland. 
2.  That  if  the  queen  came  to  England,  (he  fhuuld  be  at 
liberty  to  repair  to  Scotland  as  foon  as  the  diltraflions 
of  that  kingdom  Ihould  be  fettled  :  that  (he  (hould,  on 
her  arrival  in  her  own  dominions,  be  free  of  all  matri- 
monial contrafts ;  but  that  the  Scots  (hould  engage  not 
to  difpofe  of  her  in  marriage  without  her  lather  or  Ed- 
ward's confent.  3.  Tiie  Scots  deputies  promifed  to 
give  fuch  fecurity  as  the  Norwegian  commifTioners  fhould 
require,  that  the  tranquillity  of  the  nation  (hould  be 
fettled  before  her  arrival.  4.  That  the  commifEoners 
of  Scotland  and  Norway,  joined  with  commiffioners 
from  England,  fliould  remove  fuch  regents  and  offi- 
cers of  (fate  in  Scotland  as  (hould  be  fui'pefted  of  dif- 
aff'tiflion,  and  place  others  in  their  ftead.  If  the  Scots 
and  Norwegian  commiffioners  fhould  difagree  on  that 
or  any  other  head  relating  to  the  government  of  Scot- 
land, the  decifion  was  to  be  left  to  the  aibitration  of 
Englifh  commiffioners. 

The  party  of  Edward  was  now  fo  Aroag  in  Scot- 
land, that  no  oppolition  was  made  to  the  late  agree- 
ment, in  a  parliament  held  at  Brechin  to  deliberate  upon 
the  fettlement  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther he  communicated  in  form  to  the  Scottilh  parlia- 
ment the  pope's  difpenfation  foi'  the  marriage  :  but  moil 
probably  he  did  not ;  as,  in  a  letter  written  to  him  by 
the  ftates  of  Scotland,  they  mention  this  as  a  matter 
they  heard  by  report.  On  the  whole,  however,  they 
highly  approved  of  the  marriage,  upon  certain  condi- 
tions to  which  Edward  was  previoufiy  to  agree;  but 
the  latter,  without  waiting  to  perform  any  conditions, 
immediately  fent  for  the  young  queen  from  Norway. 
This  exceedingly  difpleaied  Eric,  who  was  by  no  means 
inclined  to  put  his  daughter  into  the  hands  of  a  prince 
whole  lincerity  he  fufpeiled,  and  therefore  fhitted  off 
the  departure  of  the  princefs  till  he  fhould  hear  faither 
from  Scotland.  Edward,  alarmed  at  this,  had  again 
recourfe  to  negociation  ;  and  ten  articles  were  at  laft 
drawn  up,  in  which  the  Scots  took  all  imagin.ible  pre- 
cautions for  the  fafety  and  independency  of  their  coun- 
try. Thefe  articles  were  ratified  by  Edward  on  the 
2Sth  of  Augult  1289  ;  yet,  even  after  the  ailair  of  the 
mariiage  was  fully  lettled,  he  loft  no  time  in  procuring 
El  ftiong  a  party  as  he  c-uld.  At  die  head  of  die(e 
were  the  bi(hop  of  St  Andrew's  and  John  Baliol.  That 
prelate,  while  he  was  in  England,  was  highly  carelTed 
by  Edward,  from  whom  he  had  great  eipeflations  of 
preferment ;  and  Baliol,  having  great  eftates  in  Eng- 
land,  confidered  the  latter  as  his  fovereign.     The  bi- 
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ward,  und  carried  on  with  him  a  fecret  correrpondence, 
informing  him  of  all  public  tranf.iiflicns.  I:  appears 
from  this  conefpondenre.  that  the  Scots  were  far  from 
being  unanimous  as  to  the  mariiaee.  Bruce  earl  of 
Anoandale  fufpected,  for  fome  reafon  or  otlier,  th.it  the 
young  queen  was  dead  ;  and,  foon  alter  Michaelmas 
J  290,  alieml>led  a  body  ot  forces,  and  was  joined  by 
the  earl  of  Mar  and  Athol.  Inielligence  of  thefe  com- 
motions was  carried  to  Edward  by  Jialiol  ;  and  the  bi- 
fliop  oi  St  Andrew's  advifed  Edward,  in  cafe  tlie  re- 
port or  the  queen's  death  ihould  prove  true,  to  inarch  a 
body  of  croops  towards  Scotland,  in  order  to  fccure  fuch 
a  fucceiFor  as  he  thought  proper. 

EdwSrJ,  in  the  mciin  time,  confented  to  allow  am- 
baffadors  to  be  fent  from  Scotland  to  bring  over  the 
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crown.  The  fecond  daughter,  Ilabella,  was  SroiUnrf. 
married  to  Robert  Bruce  ;  and  their  fon  Robert  was  '-*~^^"'— 
a  candidate  l.kewiie.  The  third  daughter,  Ada,  had 
been  married  to  Henry  Haftings,  an  En-il'rti  noble- 
man, and  predecelfor  to  the  preient  e«rl  of  Hunting- 
don. John  Haftingi,  the  fon  of  this  marriage,  was  a 
third  competitor  ;  but  as  Lis  claim  was  confefledly  the 
word  of  the  three,  he  only  put  in  for  a  third  of  the 
kingdom,  on  the  principle  that  his  mother  was  joint- 
heir  with  her  two  fift.-rs  (c).  Several  odier  da  mants 
now  ftarted  up.  Florence  earl  of  Holland  pretended 
to  the  crown  of  Scotland  in  right  of  his  great  grand- 
motlier  Ada,  the  eldeft  lawful  fifter  of  Wdliam,  fome- 
time  king  ;  as  did  Robert  de  Py nkeney,  in  the  right 
alio  of  his  great  grandmother  Marjor-.*,  fecond  fiftcr  of 
the  fame  king  William.     Patrick  Calliphtly  was  the 


young  quc«B;  previous  to  which,  he  appointed  the  bi-  fon  of  Henry  Gallightly,  a  baflaid  of  William  ;  Wil 
(hop  of  Durham  to  be  lieutenant  in  Scotland  for  the  liam  de  Rofs  was  defcanded  of  Ifabcl  ;  Patrick  earl  of 
queen  and  her  future  hulband  ;  and  all  the  oflScers  there,  March,  of  Uda  or  Ada  ;  and  William  de  Vefci,  of  Mar- 
both  civil  and  inihiar)-,  obliged  themfelves  to  furrender  jory  ;  who  were  three  natural  dauj;hters  of  kin™  Wd- 
tbcir  employments  and  fortrelfes  to  the  king  and  queen  liam.  Roger  de  Mandeville,  defcended  from  Aufric, 
(that  is,  10  Edward)  immediately  on  their  arrival  in  another  natural  daughter  of  William,  alio  put  in  his 
Scotland.  But  whiU  the  moll  m.igniticcnt  preparations  claim  ;  but  the  right  of  Nicolas  de  Soulis,  if  baftardy 
were  making  for  tlie  reception  of  the  young  queen,  cer-  could  give  a  right,  was  better  than  the  former.  His 
tain  intelligence  of  her  de;idi  was  received  ;  but  it  is  not  grandmother  Marjory,  the  wife  of  Allan  le  Huiflier, 
certainly  known  wlictlier  this  event  happened  before  the  was  a  natural  daugher  cf  Alexander  II.  and  confe- 
arrival  of  the  ambalfadors  in  Norway  or  after  her  de-  quently  filler  to  Alexander  III.  John  Cummin  lord 
par  ure  from  that  country.  of  Badenc^ch  derived  his  claim  from  a  more  remote 
The  Scots  werethrown  into  the  utmoft  conftcrna-  fource,  viz.  Donald  Bane,  wlio  ufurped  the  crown 
tion  by  the  news  of  their  queen's  death  ;  wh.le,  on  the  about  200  years  before  this  time  ;  but  he  was  willing 
other  hand,  Edward  was  as  well  prepared  a^  if  he  had  to  relign  his  preienfions  in  favour  of  John  Baliol. 
known  what  was  to  happen.  The  ll.ne  of  Scotland  Tlie  latter  indeed  had  furely  the  beft  right  ;  and,  had 
at  thi^  time  indeed  wa^  to  the  lall  degree  deplorable,  the  fucceffii.n  been  regulated  as  it  is  in  all  hereditary 
The  ad  of  fuccellioii  eftablilh^d  by  tlie  late  kin^  had  kingdoms  at  this  day,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  car- 
no  farther  operation,  being  determined  by  the  deadi  of  ricd  it.  Bruce  and  Haftings,  however,  pleaded  that 
the  queen  ;  and  iince  the  crown  was  rendered  hcredi-  they  were  preferable,  not  onlv  to  John  Balitil,  the 
tary,  there  was  no  precedent  by  which  it  could  be  let-  grandchild  cf  Margaret,  but  alfa  to  Dervcrguill  her 
tied.  The  Scots,  in  general,  however,  turned  their  daughter  and  his  mother,  for  the  following  reafon. 
eyes  upon  the  pofterity  of  David  earl  of  Huntingd<in,  Derverguill  and  they  were  equally  related  to  their  grand- 
brotlier  1 1  the  two  kir>gs  Malcolm  the  Maiden  and  his  father  earl  David  :  (he  was  indeed  the  daughter  of  his 
fuccelfor  William,  both  of  whom  died  without  lawful  eldeft  daughter  ;  but  fhe  was  a  woman,  they  were  men  ; 
ilTue.  The  earl  had  three  daughters  Margaret,  the  and,  faid  they,  the  male  in  the  fame  degree  ought  to 
eljcll,  was  married  to  Allan  lord  ol  Galloway  ;  the  on-  fucceed  to  fovereigutics,  in  their  own  nature  impartible, 
ly  ilfue  of  which  marriage  wa    Derverguill  w  ife  to  John  preferable  to  the  female. 

Baliol,  who  had  a  ton  of  tlie  fame  name,  a  competitor        Notwithftanding  this  number  of  candidates,    how. 

ever. 


(c)  The  pedigree  of  the  three  principal  competitors  will  be  fully  underftood  from  ilic  following  fcheme. 

David  I.  King  of  Scots. 


Henry  Prince  of  Scotland. 


Drtvid  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  fecond  fon. 
I 


3.  Ada=Hcnry  de  Haftings.     2.  Ifabella=Robert  Bruce. 
I  I 


Henry  de  Haftings. 

John  de  Hastings, 
Competitor. 


Robert  Bruce. 
Competitor, 


I.  Margaret= Allan  of  Galloway. 

John  BaliolizDcrvcrg'ilil. 
I 


John  Baliol, 

CompetiSor. 
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S.othnd.  ever,  it  was  foon  perceived,  that  the  claims  of  all  of 
'•"^^'^'^^  them  might  be  cut  off  excepting  two,  viz.  Baliol  and 
Bruce,  of  whom  the  former  had  the  preference  with 
refpc^ft  to  hereditary  right,  and  the  latter  as  to  popu- 
larity. Baliol  had  ftrongly  .attach:d  himfclf  to  Ed- 
ward's party ;  which  being  by  far  the  mofl  powerful  in 
Scotland,  gave  him  a  decided  fuperiotity  over  Bruce. 
The  event  was,  that  Edward,  by  his  own  party  nioft 
probably,  though,  fome  fay,  by  the  unanimous  voice 
((  the  Scots  parliament,  was  appointed  to  decide  be- 
tween the  two  competitors.  It  foon  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  Edward  had  no  mind  to  adjudge  the  crown 
to  any  perfon  but  himfelf;  for,  in  an  alfembly  held  at 
Norhara  on  the  loth  of  May  1291,  Brabanzon  the 
chief  juftice  of  England  informed  the  members,  "  That 
his  mafter  was  come  thither  in  confideration  of  the 
Hate  of  the  realm  cf  Scotland,  which  was  then  with- 
out a  king,  to  meet  them,  as  Jirc^  fov:rei-^>i  of  that 
kingdom,  to  do  juftice  to  the  claimants  of  his  crown, 
and  to  ellablifti  a  folid  tranquillity  among  his  people  ; 
himfclf  fo-  tj^jt  it  ^yas  not  his  intention  to  retard  juftice,  nor  to 
Tereigii  of  ^(^j„  jjjg  ^\„-^^  of  anv  body,  or  to  infringe  the  liberties 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  but  to  render  to  every- 
one his  due.  And  to  the  end  this  might  be  done 
with  the  more  eafe,  he  required  the  afient  of  the  ftates 
ex  ahunJante,  and  that  they  ihould  own  him  as  AireHjo- 
■oereign  of  the  kingdom  ;  offering,  upon  that  condition, 
to  make  ufe  of  their  counftls  to  do  what  juftice  de- 
manded." The  deputies  were  aftoniflisd  at  this  decl.i- 
ration,  and  replied,  that  they  werj  by  no  means  prepa- 
red to  decide  on  Edward's  claim  of  fuperiority  ;  but 
that  Edward  ought  previoufly  to  judge  the  cau!e  be- 
tween the  two  competitors,  and  require  homage  from 
him  whom  he  fhould  choofe  to  be  king.  Edward 
treated  this  excufe  as  trifling,  and  gave  them  t^ll  next 
day  to  confider  of  his  demand.  Accordingly,  on  that 
day,  the  aflembly  was  held  in  Noiham  church,  where 
the  deputies  from  Scotland  infilled  upon  giving  no  an- 
fwer  to  Edward's  demands,  which  could  be  decided 
only  by  the  whole  community  ;  reprefenting,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  numbers  of  the  noblemen  and  prelates 
were  abfent,  and  that  they  muft  have  time  to  know 
their  fenfe  of  the  affair.  In  coniequence  of  this,  Ed- 
ward gave  them  a  delay  of  three  weeks  ;  which  interval 
h.e  employed  in  multiplying  claimants  to  the  crown 
cf  Scotland,  and  in  flattering  each  with  hopes,  if  he 
would  acknowledge  his  fuperiority.  But  when  the  af- 
fembly  met,  according  to  appointment,  on  die  2d  of 
June  following,  they' found  the  place  of  meeting  fur- 
rounded  by  a  numerous  army  of  Englilh.  Edward 
had  employed  the  bifliop  of  Durham  to  draw  up  the  hi- 
ilorical  evidence  of  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land ;  which  has  fmoe  been  publiftied.  In  this  paper 
mention  is  made  of  the  fealty  and  homage  performed 
by  the  kings  of  Scotland  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings 
of  England  ;  but  no  fufficient  evidence  i«  brought  of 
any  fuch  homage  being  actually  performed.  As  to  the 
homa'^e  performed  by  the  kings  of  Scotland  from  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  that  of  the  difpute 
between  Bruce  and  Baliol,  the  Scots  never  denied  it; 
but  they  contended,  and  indeed  with  juftice,  that  it 
was  performed  for  the  land^  wliich  they  held  from  the 
crown  of  En /land;  and  they  allci^ed,  that  it  was  as 
far  removed  from  any  relation  to  a  fealty  or  homage 
performed  for  the  -crov/ii  cf  Scotland,  as  the  homage 


paid  by  the  Englifti  monarchs  to  the  crown  of  France  Scotland, 
was  removed  from  all  relation  to  the  crown  of  Eng-  "«"i^x"»^ 
land.  With  regard  to  the  homage  paid  by  William 
king  of  Scotland  to  Henry  II.  of  England,  it  was  not 
denied  that  he  performed  it  for  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Scotland  :  but  they  pleaded,  that  it  was  void  of  icfelf, 
becaule  it  was  extorted  when  William  was  a  prifoner 
to  Heary  ;  and  they  produced  Richard  I.'s  charters, 
which  pronounced  it  to  have  been  compuliive  and  ini- 
quitf  us. 

Bur,  however  urgent  thefe  renfois  of  the  Scots  might 
be,  Edwjrd  was  by  no  means  dilpofed  to  examine  into 
their  meiits.  Inftead  of  this,  he  clofeted  the  feveral 
pretenders  to  the  crown  ;  and  having  found  them  a'l  rea- 
dy to  comply  with  his  meafures,  he  drew  up  the  follow- 
ing charter  of  recognition  to  be  ligned  by  tliem  all. 

•'  To  all  who  ihall  hear  this  prelent  letter.  j^ 

"  We  Florence   earl    of  Holland,   Robert  de  Bruce  The  candi 
lord  of  Annand.'.le,  John  Bah  1  lord  of  Galloway,  John  dates  fign 
Haftings  lord  of  Abergavenny,  John  Cummin  lord  of  *"  ^'''^='"' 
Badenocb,  Patrick  de  Dunbar  earl  of  March,  John  Vef- 
ci  for  his  father  Nicholas  Soulis,  and  William  de  Rofs, 
greeting  in  the  Lord  : 

"  Whereas  we  intend  to  purfue  our  right  to  the 
kingdom  of  ScotUnd  ;  and  to  declare,  challenge,  and 
aver  the  fame  bef.re  him  that  hath  moft  power,  ju- 
rifdi-.^ion,  and  rcafon  to  try  it ;  and  the  noble  prince 
Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  England,  &c. 
having  informed  us,  by  good  and  falH.-iencreafons,  that 
to  him  belongs  the  fovereign  feigniory  of  the  fame  : 
We  theretore  promife,  that  we  will  h.ild  firm  and  liable 
his  a<ft ;  and  that  he  Ihall  enjoy  the  realm  to  wliom  it 
(hall  be  adjudged  betore  him.  In  witnefs  whereof,  we 
have  fet  our  icals  to  this  wiiting,  made  and  granted  at 
Norham,  the  Tuefday  after  the  Arenfion,  in  the  year 
cf  Grace  1291." 

Edward  then  declared,  by  the  mouth  of  his  clian- 
cellor,  that  although,  in  the  difpute  which  was  arifen 
between  the  feveral  claimants,  touching  the  fucceifion 
to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  he  adled  in  quality  of  fo- 
vereign, in  order  to  render  juftice  to  whonifiever  it  was 
due  ;  yet  he  did  not  thereby  mean  to  exclude  himfelf 
from  the  hereditary  right  which  in  his  own  perfon 
he  might  have  to  that  crown,  and  which  right  he  in- 
tended to  affert  and  improie  when  l.e  ihould  think 
fit :  and  the  king  himfelf  repeated  this  proteftation 
with  his  own  mouth  in  French.  The  candidates  were 
then  feverally  cal.ed  upon  by  the  Englilh  chancellor, 
to  know  whether  they  were  wilhng  to  acknowledge 
Edward's  claim  of  fuperiority  over  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land, and  to  fubmit  to  his  awaid  in  difpofing  of  tl;e 
lame  ;  which  being  anfv/ered  in  the  affirmative,  they 
were  then  admitted  to  prove  their  rights.  But  this 
was  mere  matter  of  form  ;  for  all  the  force  of  England 
was  then  allcmblcd  on  the  borders  in  order  to  fupporc 
the  cliJ.ims  of  Edward,  and  nothing  now  rc.iiained  but 
to  furnilh  him  with  a  fufficient  pretence  for  making  ufe 
of  it.  He  obletved,  that  the  Scots  were  not  i'.^  una- 
nimous as  they  ought  to  be  in  recog;niling  his  fupe-  „ 
riority,  and  that  the  fubmiirmn,  which  had  been  f'gned  £,i„ai.,i 
by  the  candidates,  was  not  lufiicient  to  carry  it  Into  ex- demands 
ecution  ;  for  which  reafonhe  demanded  that  all  the  forts  p.ilTarron 
in  Scotland  fliould  be  put  into  his  po(feirion,thithe  might  ''^*:{.' j^ 
refign  them  to  the  fuccefsful  candidate.  Xces'iii 

Though  nothing  could  b?  mere  lltamcful  than  r.  tame  s;otUnd. 
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S-.otlanJ.  compliance  with  this  laft  demunJ  of  Edward,  the  re- 
gency of  Scotland  without  licfitation  yielded  to  it  al- 
io ;  for  which  they  g  ive  the  following  real'oni.  "That 
whereas  they  (the  llaies  ot  ijcotlaiid)  had,  with  one  al- 
fent,  already  granted  that  King  Edward,  as  fupericr 
lord  ot  Scotland,  ihould  give  lenteuce  as  to  their  feve- 
ral  rights  and  tides  to  the  cro»it  of  Scotland,  5cc. 
but  as  the  faid  king  ot  England  cannot  put  his  judge- 
ment in  full  execution  to  aniwer  effeflua  ly  without 
the  poirellion  or  feilia  ot  the  fai.l  country  and  its  ca- 
rtles ;  we  will,  grant,  and  alfent,  ihat  he,  as  fovereign 
lord  thereof,  to  perfoimthe  things  afoielkid,  Ihili  have 
fcifin  of  all  the  lauds  and  cafties  in  Scotland  until  right 
be  done  to  the  denriaiidants,  and  t  ihc  guardians  a. id 
community  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  to  rtftorc  boih 
it  and  its  ralfles,  with  all  the  royalties,  dignities,  fran- 
chifes,  tuftoins,  rights,  laws,  ufages,  and  p'  Ifcllions, 
with  their  appurtenances,  in  the  fame  llatc  and  condi- 
tion they  were  ill  when  he  received  then.  ;  faving  to  the 
king  of  England  the  homage  of  him  thai  ihall  -e  king  ; 
fo  as  tliey  may  be  rehired  within  two  months  after  the 
day  the  righ^i  ihall  be  detcrijiined  aid  affirm. d  ;  and 
that  the  pn  lits  of  the  nation  whicli  lliali  be  i. ccived  in 
the  r.iean  time  Ihall  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  cham- 
berlaia  oi  Scotland  that  now  is,  and  one  to  be  joined 
with  him  by  the  king  of  England  j  i  j  as  the  charge  of 
the  g'vernmei.t,  callles,  and  ofEcers  of  'he  realm,  may 
be  deduiScd.     In  witnefs  wiiereof,  occ  " 

Fi  r  thcli:  rcafons,  as  it  is  faid,  the  tegency  put  into 
the  haiids  of  Edw  ard  all  the  forts  in  the  country.  Gil- 
bert de  Umfreville  alone,  who  had  tl:e  command  of  the 
caftles  o  Dundee  and  Foifar,  retuied  to  deliver  than 
up,  until  he  fliould  b.  I'.Jemnified  by  ihe  !t.>tes,  and  by 
Edward  hiniiclt,  from  ail  penalties  of  trealou  ot  wl.ich 
he  might  afurA-ards  be  in  danger. 

But  though  Edward  Ijad  tbuj  got  into  his  hands  the 
whole  power  oi  the  r.aiion,  he  dij  not  think  proper  to 
determine  every  ihin;^  by  his  twn  authority.  Inllead 
ol  this  he  appointe.t  commillioners,  ind  pr  niiletl  to 
grant  letters-pa:ent  deciaiing  that  fcntence  Ihould  be 
paifcd  in  Scotland.  It  had  been  all  along  forefeen  tliat 
the  great  difpute  would  be  between  Bruce  and  Baliol ; 
and  tliough  the  pica  ot  Cui:imin  was  julged  trivolous, 
yet  he  was  a  man  of  too  much  influence  to  be  neglected, 
and  he  agreed  tacitly  to  ielig:i  it  in  favour  of  Ba- 
liol. EJw.-ird  acci.'rdin(;ly  made  him  the  comp.imcnt 
of  joining  him  with  Baliol  in  nominating  40  commif- 
lioners.  Bruce  was  to  name  40  more  ;  and  the  names 
of  the  80  w  ere  to  be  given  in  to  Edward  in  three  days  ; 
after  wliich  the  king  was  to  add  to  them  24  of  his  own 
choofing.  The  place  and  time  of  meeting  were  left  in 
their  own  option.  They  unanimoully  pitched  upon 
Beiwick  for  the  place  of  meeting  ;  but  as  they  could 
not  agree  about  the  time,  Edward  appointed  the  2d  of 
Augufl  following.  Soon  after  this,  the  regents  refign- 
ed  th:ir  commiflions  to  Edward  ;  but  he  returned  them, 
wiih  powtrs  to  aft  in  his  nam;  ;  and  he  nominated  the 
billiop  of  Cailhnefs  to  be  chancellor  of  Scotland  ;  join- 
ing in  the  cummilllon  with  him  Walter  de  Hemonde- 
Ihani  an  Englilliman,  and  .>ne  of  his  own  fecrelaries. 
Still,  however,  he  met  with  great  ditHculties.  Many 
of  his  own  great  men,  particularly  the  earl  of  Glouccf- 
ter,  were  iiy  no  means  fond  of  increafing  the  power  of 
the  En^lifli  monarch  by  the  acquilition  of  Scotland  ; 
and  therefore  threw  fuch  obftacles  in  liis  way,  that  he 
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was  again  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  negociation  and   ScotlanJ. 
intrigue,  and  at  lall  to  delay  the   m.-eting  until  the  2d  '— '      ^ 
ot    June   in    1292:  but  during    this  interval,  tliat  he 
might  the  better  reconcile  the  Scots  to  the  lofs  ot  their 
liberty,  he  propofed  an  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  ; 
and  f.-r  thisiie  ilfued  a  wiit  l)y  viitue  of  his  fuperioii.y. 

The  comiTiillionei  ^  having  met  on  the  fccond  ot  June 
1 292,  ambaffadors  tor  Norway  prefented  the.mfelvts  in 
the  aflcnibly,  demanding  iliat  their  mailer  Ihou  d  b; 
admitted  into  the  number  ofthe  claimants,  as  father  and 
next  heir  to  the  late  queen.  This  demand  too  was 
admitted  by  Edward,  after  the  ambaliadois  had  ac- 
knowledged his  fuperiority  over  Scotland  ;  after  which 
hepiopoied  that  the  claims  of  Bruce  and  Baliol  Ihould 
be  previouily  examined,  but  without  prejudice  to  thofe 
ot  the  other  compctitiTs.  This  being  agreed  to,  he 
ordered  the  conimiffioners  to  examine  by  what  laws 
they  ought  to  proceed  in  foiming  ihcir  report.  The 
d  IcuiTion  of  this  queflion  wa^  attended  with  fuch  dif- 
ficulty, and  the  opinions  on  it  were  fo  various,  that 
Edward  once  m  ^re  adjourned  the  all'embly  to  the  131I1 
of  Oaober  following-;  at  which  time  he  rtquiied  the 
members  to  give  tjeir  opinions  on  the  two  following 
points :  1.  By  wlia;  l.iws  and  culloms  tliey  ought  to 
proceed  to  judgment  ;  and,  fuppo/ing  there  could  be 
no  la.v  or  precedent  found  in  the  two  kingdoms,  in  what 
manner  ?  2.  Whether  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ought 
to  be  taken  in  the  fame  view  as  all  otlier  fiefs,  and  to 
be  awarded  in  the  ume  manner  as  eaildoms  and  ba- 
ronies J  Thecommiilionersie.ilied,  that  Edward  ou?ht 
to  give  juuice  confoimable  to  the  ufage  of  the  two 
kiiv^d.ms  ;  but  that  if  no  certain  laws  or  precedents 
could  not  be  f  und,  he  might,  by  the  advice  of  his  ^reat 
mei,.  enad  a  new  law.  In  aufwer  to  the  fecond  quelticn 
they  laid,  that  the  fucccflion  to  the  kingdom  mi^'ht  be 
awarded  in  the  fame  manner  a;  to  other  eftate's  and 
i,reat  baroi.ies.  Upon  this,  Edward  ordered  Bruce 
..iid  Balioi  to  be  called  before  him  ;  and  both  of  them 
urged  their  refpcflive  pleas,  and  anfwets,  to  ihe  fellow- 
ingpurpofe.  g^ 

Bruce  pleaded,  i.TIiat  Alexander  II.  defpalring  of  P'«-»»f 
heirs  of  his  own  body,  had  declared  that  he  held  him  to  ^''^'.'-'^  ""^ 
be  the  true  heir,  and  offered  to  prove  by  the  leltimony 
Oi  perions  ftill  alive,  that  l:e  declared  tliis  with  the  ad- 
vice  and  in  the  pnfence  of  the  good  men  of  his  king, 
com.  Alexander  III.  alfo  had  declared  to  thofe  with 
whom  he  was  iii'imate,  that,  failing  itfue  of  his  own 
body,  Bruce  was  his  right  heir.  The  people  of  Scot- 
land  had  taken  an  oath  for  maintaining  the  fuccef- 
fion  of  the  nearelf  In  blood  to  Alexander  III.  who 
oiight  of  right  t  >  inherit,  failing  Margaret  the  M^iJea 
of  Norway  and  her  iffue. — Baliol  anfwer  d,  that  no- 
thing could  he  concluded  fiom  the  acknowledgment  of  ■ 
Alexander  11.  for  that  he  left  heirs  of  his  body;  but 
made  no  anfwer  to  what  was  faid  of  the  fentimcnts  of 
Alexander  III.  and  of  the  oaih  made  by  the  Scottiih 
nation  to  maintain  the  fuccelHon  of  the  next  of  blood. 

2.  Bruce  pleaded,  that  the  right  of  reigning  ou(;ht 
to  be  decided  accordinr;  to  thi  natural  law,  by  wfadi 
kingi  reign  ;  and  not  according  to  any  law  or  ufage 
in  force  between  fubjed  and  I'libjeft  :  That  by  the  • 
law  of  nature,  the  neareft  cdlateral  in  blood  has  a  riglit 
to  the  crown  ;  but  that  the  conllitutions  which  prevail 
among  vafT.ils,  bind  nc't  the  lord,  much  lefs  tli:  fo- 
vereign ;  That  although  in  private  iaheritaaces,  which 
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are  divifiUe,  the  eldeft  female  heir  has  a  c^jrtain  pi«- 
rogative,  it  i?  not  fo  in  ii  kingdom  lh;rt  is  indivil'ible  ; 
there  the  neareft  heir  of  blood  is  preferable  whenever 
tl'.e  fucceftlon  opens. — To  this  Baliol  replied,  that  the 
claimants  were  in  the  court  oi'  their  lord  paramount ; 
and  that  he  oui^ht  to  give  judgment  in  this  cafe,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  any  other  tenements,  depending  on  his 
crown,  that  is,  b/  the  common  law  and  ufage  of  his 
kingdom,  and  no  other.  I'hat  by  the  laws  and  ufages  of 
Ennland,  the  eldell  female  heir  is  preferred  in  the  fnc- 
cellton  to  all  inheritances,  indivifible  as  well  as  divlfible. 

3.  It  was  urged  by  Bruce,  that  the  maimer  of  fuc- 
celfion  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  in  former  times, 
made  for  his  claim  ;  for  that  the  brother,  as  being  near- 
eil  in  degree,  was  wont  to  be  preferred  to  the  fon  of 
the  deceafed  king.  Thus,  when  Kenneth  Macalpin 
•died,  his  brother  Donald  was  preferred  to  his  fon  Con- 
Ilantine,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  feveral  other  au- 
thentic inilances  in  the  hiftory  of  Scotland.  Baliol 
anfvversd,  that  if  the  brother  was  preferred  to  the  fon 
of  the  ting,  the  example  proved  againft  Bruce;  for 
th.it  the  f  n,  not  the  brother,  was  the  neareft  in  degree. 
He  admitted,  that  after  the  death  of  Malcolm  III.  his 
brother  ufurped  the  throne  ;  but  he  contended,  that 
the  fon  of  Malcolm  complained  to  his  liege  lord  the 
king  of  England,  who  difpolfelfed  the  ufurper,  and 
placed  the  fon  of  Malcolm  on  the  throne  ;  that  alter 
the  death  of  that  fon  the  brother  of  Malcolm  111.  again 
tifurped  the  throne  ;  but  the  king  of  England  again 
difpolfelfed  him,  and  raifed  Edgar,  the  fecond  fon  of 
Malcolm,  to  the  fovereignty. 

4.  Bruce  pleaded,  that  there  are  examples  in  other 
countries,  particularly  in  Spain  and  Savoy,  where  the 
fon  of  the  fecond  daughter  excluded  the  grandfon  of 
the  eldeft  daughter.  Baliol  anfwered,  that  examples 
from  foreign  countries  are  of  no  importance  ;  for  that 
according  to  the  laws  of  England  and  Scotland,  where 
kings  reign  by  fuccellion  in  the  direft  line,  and  earls  and 
barons  fucceed  in  like  manner,  the  ilfue  of  the  younger 
filler,  although  nearer  in  degree,  excludes  not  the  ilfue 
of  the  eldeft  lifter,  although  more  remote;  but  the  fuc- 
cellion  continues  in  the  dire<3  line. 

5.  Bruce  pleaded,  that  a  fem.ile  ought  not  to  reign, 
as  being  incapable  of  governing  :  That  at  the  death 
of  Alexander  III.  the  mother  of  Baliol  was  alive  ;  and 
as  Ihe  could  not  reign,  the  kingdom  devolved  upon  him, 
as  being  the  neareft  male  heir  of  the  blood  royal.  But 
to  this  Baliol  replied,  that  Bruce's  argument  was  in- 
confillent  with  his  claim  :  for  that  if  a  female  ought 
not  to  reign,  Ifabella  the  mother  ol  Bruce  ought  not, 
nor  mull  Bruce  himfelf  claim  through  her.  Befides, 
Btucehimftlf  had  Iworn  fealty  to  a  female,  the  maiden 
of  Norway. 

The  arguments  being  thus  ftated  on  both  fides,  Ed- 
"  ward  demanded  an  anlwer  from  the  council  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  competitors.  He  alfo  put  the  following 
qucrtion  to  them  :  By  the  laws  and  ufiges  ot  both 
kingdoms,  does  the  ifflie  of  the  eldell  lifter,  though  more 
remote  in  one  degree,  exclude  the  ilfue  of  the  feccnd 
fifter,  though  nearer  in  one  degiee  ?  or  ought  the  near- 
er in  one  degree,  iifuing  from  the  fecond  lifter,  to  ex- 
clude the  more  remote  in  one  degree  iffuing  from  the 
fldeft  fifter  ?  To  this  it  was  anfwered  unanimoufly, 
That  by  the  laws  and  ufagts  of  both  kingdoms,  in 
evsry  heritable  fucceffion,  the  more  remote  in   one  de- 
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gree  lineally  defcended  from  the  eldeft  fifter,  was  pre- 
ferable to  the  nearer  in  degree  iifuing  from  the  fecond 
fifter.  In  confequence  of  this,  Bruce  was  excluded 
from  the  fucceftlon  ;  upon  which  he  entered  a  claim  for 
one  third  of  the  kingdom  :  but  being  baffled  in  this  al- 
fo, the  kingdom  of  Scotland  being  determined  an  indi- 
vifible  fee,  Edward  ordered  John  Baliol  to  have  feifln 
of  Scotland  ;  with  this  caveat,  however,  "  That  this 
judgment  fhould  not  impair  his  claim  to  the  property  of 
Scotland." 

After  fo  many  difgraceful  and  humiliating  concef- 
fions  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  John  Baliol  was  crown- 
ed king  at  Scone  on  the  30th  November  1292  ;  and 
finilhed  the  ceremony  by  doing  homage  to  the  king  of 
England.  All  his  fubmilhons,  however,  could  not 
fati-jfy  Edward,  as  long  as  the  leaft  fhadow  of  indepen- 
dence remained  to  Scotland.  A  citizen  of  Berwick 
appealed  from  a  fenter.ce  of  the  Scots  judges  appointed 
by  Edward,  in  order  to  carry  his  caufe  into  England. 
But  this  was  oppofed  by  Baliol,  who  pleaded  a  promife 
made  by  the  Englilh  monarch,  that  he  Ihould  "  ob- 
ferve  the  laws  and  ulages  of  Scotland,  and  not  with- 
drav/  any  caufes  from  Scotland  into  his  Englilh  courts." 
Edward  replied,  that  it  belonged  to  him  to  hear  the 
complaints  made  againft  his  own  minifters  ;  and  con- 
cluded with  afferting  his  right,  not  only  to  try  Scots 
caufes  in  England,  but  to  fummon  the  king  of  Scot- 
land, if  necelfary,  to  appear  before  him  in  perfon. .  Ba- 
liol had  not  fpirit  to  refift  ;  and  therefore  figned  a 
moft  difgraceful  inftrument,  by  wliich  he  declared,  that 
all  the  obligations  which  Edward  had  come  under  were 
already  fulfilled,  and  therefore  that  he  difcharged  them 
all. 

Edward  now  thought  proper  to  give  Baliol  fome 
marks  of  his  favour,  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  was 
giving  him  feifin  of  the  We  of  Man  ;  but  it  foon  ap- 
peared that  he  intended  to  exercife  his  tights  of  fupe- 
riority  in  the  moft  provoking  manner.  The  firlt  in- 
ftance  was  in  the  cafe  of  Malcolm  earl  of  Fife.  This 
nobleman  had  two  fons,  Colban  his  heir,  and  another 
who  is  conftantly  mentioned  in  hiftory  by  the  family- 
name  of  Macduff. — It  is  fiid,  that  Malcolm  put  Mac- 
duff in  polfeffion  of  the  lands  of  Reres  and  Crey.  Mal- 
colm died  in  1266;  Colban  his  fon,  in  1270;  Dun- 
can the  fon  of  Colban,  in  1288.  To  this  laft  earl,  his 
fon  Duncan,  an  infant,  fucceeded.  During  the  non" 
age  of  this  Duncan,  grand-nephew  of  Macduff,  Wil- 
liam bilhop  of  St  Andrew's,  guardian  of  the  earldom, 
dilpoffefted  Macduff.  He  complained  to  Edward  ;  who 
having  ordered  his  caufe  to  be  tried,  reftored  him  again 
to  poUeftlon.  Matters  were  in  this  ftate  when  Bahol 
held  his  firft  parliament  at  Scone,  loth  February  1292. 
There  Macduff"  was  cited  to  anfwer  for  having  taken 
polfeilion  of  the  lands  of  Reres  and  Crey,  which  were 
in  pnlfeftlon  of  the  king  fince  the  death  of  the  laft  earl 
of  Fife.  As  his  defences  did  not  faiibfy  the  court,  he 
was  condemned  to  imprifonmcnt ;  but  an  aflion  was  re- 
ferved  to  him  againft  Duncan,  when  he  Ihould  come  of 
age,  and  againft  his  heirs.  In  all  this  defence,  it  is 
furpriling  that  Macduff  fliould  have  o.mitted  liis  ftrong- 
eft  argument,  vi/.  that  the  regents,  by  Edward's  au- 
thority, had  put  him  in  poll'eflion,  and  that  Baliol  had 
ratified  all  things  under  Edward's  authority.  How- 
ever, as  loon  as  he  was  fet  p.t  liberty,  he  petitioned  Ba- 
liol for  a  rehearing  j  but  tliii  being  refufed,  he  appealed 
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to  EJwarJ,  who  ordered  Daliol  to  appear  before  him  in  venues  of  his  Enjjlifh  eftatcs  for  three  years  to  alTnl   Sc-tlaTu^- 

perfon  on  the  25th  of  March  1293  :   but   as  B.iliol  did  Edward  ajrainfl  h.is  enemy.     He  was  alfo  requ!jl:d  x^A 

not  obey  this  order,  lie  funimoned  liim  again  to  ap-  cri'tred  by  Edward  to  ejtcnd  an  embirgo  laid  upon 

pear  on  the  t4th   of  October.     In  the  mean  time  the  the  Englilh  velTcls  all  over  Scotland  ;  and  this  en.bargo 

Er.gliih  parliament  drew  up  certain  JlanJir:g  orders  in  to  endure  until  the  king  of  England's  farther  pleafure 

cafes  cf  appeal  from  the   king  of  Scuts ;  all  of  which  Ihould  be  known.     He  alio  reqnelled  him  to  fend  fi-mc 


were  harfh  and  caption'.  One  of  tliefe  regulations 
provided,  "  that  no  excufe  of  abfence  lhr)uld  ever  be 
icceived  cither  from  the  appellant,  or  the  king  of  Scot- 
land rclpondcnt ;  but  that  the  parties  might  have  coun- 
fcl  if  they  demanded  it." 


troopi  for  an  cxpediticn  into    Gafcony,  and  required       „, 
the  prefence  and  aid  of  fcveral  of  the  Scottilh  barons  xhc  Scoti 
for  ilic  fame  ])urpofc.     The  Scots,  however,  eluded  the  entir  into 
coiTimands  of  Edward,  l)y  pretending  that  th^-y  could  »"  ^lliaDce 
not  bring  any  confidcrablt  firce  into  the  field;  and. 
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Though  Baliol  had  not  the  courage  to  witlift.ind  the  unable  to  bear  liis  tyranny  r.'iy  longer,  they  ncgociared 

fccond  fummons  of  Eduard,  he  behaved  with  conlider-  an  alliance   v.iih  Philip  king  of  France.     Having  af- 

able  refolution  at  the  trial.  The  caufe  of  Macduff  being  fembled  a  parliament  at  Scone,  they  prevailed  upon  Ba- 

come  on,  Edward  allied  Baliol  wliat  he  had  to  offer  in  liol  to  difmifs  all  the   Engliflimen  whom  he  maintained 

liis  own  defence  ;    to  which  he  replied,  "  I  am  king  at  his  court.       They  then  appointed  a  committee  of 


Fraace. 


of  Scotland.  To  the  complair.t  of  Macduff,  or  to 
ought  elfe  refpcifting  my  kingdom,  I  dare  not  make 
anfwer  without  ihe  advice  oi  my  people." — Edward 
affected  furpril'e  at  this  refufal,  after  the  fubmiffions 
which  Baliol  had  already  made  him  ;  but  the  latter 
fteadily  replied,  •'  In  matters  refpeding  my  kingdom,  I 
neither  dare  nor  can  anfwer  in  this  place,  without  the 
advice  of  my  people."  Edward  then  delired  him  to 
aik  a  further  adjournment,  that  he  might  advife  with 
the  nation.  But  B.iliol,  perceiving  that  his  doing  fo 
would  imply  an  acquiefcence  in  Edward's  right  of  re- 
quiring his  perfonal  attendance  on  the  Englilh  courts, 
made  anfwer,  "  That  he  would  neither  afk  a  longer 
day,  nf.r  conftnt  to  an  adjournment." — It  was  then  le- 

folved  by  the  parliament  of  England,  that  the  king  of  the  confeiit  of  Pliilip.  The  king  of  Scotland  engaged 
Scotland  had  offered  no  defence  ;  that  he  had  made  to  affift  Philip  in  his  wars  at  his  own  expence,  and  with 
evafive  and  difrtfpeiftful  anfwers :  and  that  he  was  guil-    his  whole  power,  cfpecially  if  Edward  invaded  France  ; 


twelve,  four  bifliops,  four  earls,  and  four  barons,  by 
wliofe  advice  every  thing  was  to  be  regulated  ;  aiid,  if 
we  may  credit  the  Englilh  hiftorians,  they  watched  the 
conduct  of  Baliol  himfclf,  and  detained  him  in  a  kind 
of  honourable  captivity.  However,  they  could  not  pre- 
vent him  from  delivering  up  the  calUes  of  Berwick, 
Roxburgh,  and  Jedburgh,  to  the  bilhop  of  Carlifle  ;  in 
whofe  cuftody  ihey  were  to  remain  during  the  war  be- 
tween England  and  France,  as  a  pledge  of  his  alle- 
giance. Notwithftanding  this,  Baliol  concluded  the 
alliance  with  Philip  ;  by  which  it  was  ftlpulated,  that 
the  latter  Ihould  give  in  m.arriagc  the  eldeft  daughter  of 
the  count  of  Anjou  to  Baltol's  fon  ;  and  it  was  alfo 
provided,  that  Balinl  fliould  not  marry  again  without 


and  Philip  on  his  part  engaged  to  affill  Scotland,  in 

cafe  of  an  Englifh  invafion,  either  by  making  a  diver- 

fion,  or  by  fending  fiiccours.  96 

Puffed  up  with  the  hopes  of  affirtancc  from  France,  The  Scots 

the  Scots  invaded  Cumberland  with  a  mighty  army,  '['"='''= 

and  laid  fiege  to  Carlifle.     The  men  abandoned  the    "'i^". 

1.1  1     1  11  1     1  without 

p'acc  ;  but  the  women  mounted  the  wads,  and  drove  fucc^f,. 

the  alfiilants  from  the  attack.     Another  incurfion  into 

Nortliumberland  proved  aimed  as  difgraccful.     Their 

whole  exploits  corfifted  in  burning  a  nunnery  at  Lame- 


ty  of  manifert  contempt  of  the  court,  and  of  open  dif- 

obedience.     To  make  recompenfe  to  Macduff  for  his 

imprifonment,  he  was  ordered  damages  from  the  king 

of  Scots,  to  be  taxed  by  the  court  ;  and  it  was  alio 

determined   that  Edward  ihould  inquire,  according  to 

the  ufages  of  the  country,  whether  Macduff  recovered 

the  tenements  in  quedion  by  the  judgment  of  the  king's 

court,  and  whether  he  was   dilpoifelfed   by  the  king  of 

Scots.     It  was  alfo   relblved,  that  the  three  principal 

caftles  of  Scotland,  with  the  towns  wherein  they  were 

lituated,  and  the    royal  jurifdiftion  thereof,  fhould  be    ley,  and  a  nioraftcry  at  Corebridge,  though  dedicated 

taken  into  the   cuftody  of  the  king,  and   there  remain    to  their  patron  St  Andrew;  but  having  attempted   to 

untl  the  king  of  Scots  Ihould  make  fatisfaaion  f;.r  his    Horm  the  caftlc  of  H'.rbof.le,  they  were  repulfed  with 

contempt  and  difobedience.     But,  before  this  judgment    lofs.     In  the  mean  time  Edward,  with  an  army  equal 

•was  publicly  intimated,  Baliol  addrtifed  Edward  in  the    in  number  to  that  of  the  Scott,  but   much  fuperior  on 

following  words  :  "  My  lord,  I  am  your  liege  man  for    account  of  its  difcipline,  invaded  the  eaft  coalt  ot  Scot- 

ihe  kingdom  of  Scotland  ;  that,  whereof  you  have  late-    lane*.     Berwick  had  either  not  been  delivered  according 

ly  treated,  rcfpeCts  my  people  no  lefs   than  myfelf:  I 

therefore  pray  you  to  delay  it  until   I  have  confulted 

my  people,    lelt   I   be    furprifed  tlirough  want  of  ad- 

vxe  :  They  who  are  now  with  me,  neither  will  nor  dare 

advife  me  in  abfcnce  of  the  reft  of  ray  kingdom     After 

I  have  advifed  with  them,  I  will  in  your  tirlf  parliament 

after   Ealler  report  the  refult,  and  do  to  you  what  I 

ought." 


to  promife,  or  had  been  refumed  by  lire  Scots,  and  was       97 
now  defended  by  a  numerous  garrifon.   Edward  affault-  Berwick 
ed  it  by  fca  and  land.     The  (hips  which  began  the  at-  Jj^'";;,"^'!. 
tack  were   all   either   burnt  or  difiblcd  ;  but  Edward  ,j'„„  ^^[1" 
having  led  on  his  army  in  perfon,  took  the  place  by  fjcrcl  by 
llnrm,  and    cruelly   butchered  the  inhabitants,   to  the  tJwird. 
number  of  8coo,  withrut  ilininflion  of  ("ex  or  age.     In 
this  town  there  was  a  building    called  the    Rfdhcll, 


in  conftquence  of  this  addrcfs,  Edward,  with  ccnfcnt  whicii  certain  Flemings  polfelfed  by  the  tenure  of  de- 
of  Macduff,  Hopped  all  proceedings  till  the  day  after  fending  it  at  all  tiines  agaii.ft  the  king  of  England, 
the  fcaft  of  Trinity  1294.  But  before  this  term  Ed-  Thirty  of  thcfc  mair  tained  their  ground  A->r  a  whole 
ward  was  obliged  to  fufpend  all  proceedings  againft  the  day  againft  the  Englilh  army  ;  but  at  night  the  build- 
Scots,  by  a  war  v.  hich  broke  out  with  France.  In  a  ing  being  let  on  fire,  all  of  tiicm  perilhcd  in  the  flames, 
parliament  held  this  year  by  Edward,  the  king  of  Scot-  The  fame  day  the  calUe  capitulated  ;  the  pamfon,  con- 
land  appeared,  and  contented  to  yield  up  the  whole  re-  filling  of  2000  men,  marched  out  with  all  the  honours 
Vol.  XVI.  5  ^                                      «* 
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SotUnJ.  of  war,  after  having  fworn  never  to  bear  arras  agalnft 
'     '^f^^  Englaml. 

Uatioi's  rt-  I:i  tlie  mean  time,  Baliol,  by  the  advice  of  his  par- 
nunciaiion  liament,  fokmnly  antl  openly  renounced  his  allegiance 
of  his  alle-  j^  Edward,  fending  the  following  declaration. 

"  To  the  magnificent  prmcr,  Edwaid,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  king  of  England;  John,  by  the  fame  grace, 
king  ot  Scotland. 

"  Whereas  you,  and  others  of  your  kingdom,  you 
not  bein,;  ignorant,  or  having  caul'e  of  ignorance,  by 
your  violent  power,  have  notorioufly  and  frequently 
done  grievous  and  intolerable  injuries,  contemptJ,  gr'ev- 
ances,  and  ftrange  damages  ag.iinft  us,  the  liberties 
of  our  kingdom,  and  againlt  God  and  j u II ice  ;  citing 
us,  at  your  plcafure,  upon  every  (light  fuggeilion,  out 
of  our  kingdi  m  ;  unduly  vexing  us  ;  feizing  our  caftles, 
lauds,  and  polleliioiti,  in  your  kingdom  ;  unjullly,  and 
for  no  fault  of  ours,  taking  the  goods  of  our  fubjcifls, 
as  well  by  fea  as  laud,  and  carrying  them  into  your 
kingdom  ;  killing  our  merchants,  and  others  of  our 
kingdom  ;  carrying  away  our  fubjects  and  impriloning 
them  :  For  the  reformation  cf  which  things,  we  lent 
our  meffengers  to  you,  wjiich  remain  not  only  unredreil- 
ed,  but  there  is  every  day  an  addition  of  worfe  things 
to  them  ;  for  now  you  are  come  with  a  great  army 
upon  the  borders,  for  the  diunheriting  us,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  our  kingdom  ;  and,  proceeding,  have  in- 
humanly committed  fluighter,  burnings,  and  violent 
invafions,  as  well  by  fea  as  land  :  We  not  being  able  to 
fulfain  the  faid  injuries,  grievances,  and  damages  any 
longer,  nor  to  remain  in  your  fcaUy  or  homage,  extort- 
ed by  your  violent  oppreffion,  we  reftore  them  to  you, 
for  ourfelf,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  kingdom,  as 
well  for  the  lands  we  hold  of  you  in  your  kingdom,  as 
for  your  pretended  government  over  us." 

Edward  was  prefented  with  this  renunciation  by  the 
hands  of  the  intrepid  Henry  abbot  of  Aberbrothwick  ; 
and  as  it  was  favourable  to  his  political  views,  he  re- 
ceived it  rather  with  contempt  than  anger.  "  The 
foolifh  traitor,"  faid  he  to  the  abbot,  "  fince  he  vyill 
not  come  to  us,  we  will  go  to  him."  The  abbot  had 
been  perfuaded  by  his  enemies,  of  whom  he  had  many 
in  Scotland,  to  prefent  this  letter,  in  hopes  that  Ed- 
ward would  have  put  him  to  death  ;  but  he  had  ad- 
drefs  enough  to  sfcape  faie  out  of  his  hands,  without 
receiving  any  other  anfwer. 


Though  this  fcheme  of  renunciation  had  been  con-  Scotland, 

ccrted  feme  time  before,  the  declaration  was  not  fent  "~'"v^^ 

to  Edward  till  id'tcr  the  taking  of  Berwick.     The  fate 

of  Scotland,  however,  after  it,  was  foon  decided.     Tlie 

Earl  of  Mardi  had  taken   part  with   Edward,  but  tlie 

countefs  betrayed  his  calUe  tf  Dunbar  into  the  hands  of 

the  Scots.     Edward  lent  a  chofen  body  of  troops  to  re-       99 

cover  the  place.     'Flie  whole  foice  of  Scotland  oppofed  The  Scoti 

them  on  the  hei'jh.^s  above  Dunbar  ;  but  leaving  their  ''«f^^'«"  »* 

,  ',,1  -J  u  ■  •      Dunbar. 

advantageous  poll,  and  pouring  down  on  their  enemies 

in  confiifion,  they  were  difperfed  and  defeated. 

The  calUe  of  Dunbar  fui  rendered  at  difcretion  ;  that 
of  Roxburgh  followed  the  fame  example  ;  the  caftle  of 
Edinburgh  furrendered  after  a  Ihort  liege  ;  and  Stirling 
was  abandoned.  The  Scots,  in  the  ruean  time,  were 
guilty  of  the  greatell  extravagances.  During  the  Ihort 
interval  between  the  lofs  of  Berwick  and  the  defeat  a: 
Dunbar,  an  order  was  made  for  expelling  all  the  Engtifli 
ecclflialtics  who  held  benelices  in  England  ;  all  the 
partizans  of  England,  and  all  neutrals,  were  declared 
traitors,  and  their  eftates  confifcated.  But  the  great 
fuccelfes  of  Edward  foon  put  an  end  to  thefe  impotent  too 
ads  of  fury.  B  iliol  was  obhged  to  implore  the  mercy  BiHolfub- 
ot  the  conqueror.  Diverted  of  his  royal  ornaments,™'"'*""* 
and  bearing  a  white  rod  in  his  hand,  he  periorm^d  a  J,"";.^;"'' 
mod  humiliating  penance  ;  confelling,  that  by  evil  and 
falfe  counfel,  and  through  his  own  fimplicity,  he  had 
grievoufly  olfended  his  liege  lord.  He  recapitulated 
his  various  tranfgreffions,  in  concluding  an  alliance 
with  France  while  at  enmity  with  England  ;  in  con- 
trafcing  his  fon  with  the  niece  of  the  French  king  ;  in 
renouncing  his  fealty  ;  in  attacking  the  Englilh  terri- 
tories, and  in  refifting  Edward.  He  acknowledged 
the  jullnefs  of  the  Englifli  invafion  and  conquell  ;  and 
therefore  he,  of  his  own  free  confent,  refigned  Scotland, 
its  people,  and  their  homage,  to  his  liege-lord  Edward, 
2d  July  1296. 

The  king  of  England    purfued  his    conquefts,    the 
barons  everywhere  crowding  in  to  fwear  fealty  to  him,       roi 
and  renounce  their  allegiance  with  France.     His  ji-ur-  Scotldud 
ney  ended  at  Elgin,  from   whence   he  returned  fouth-  M'dHed. 
ward  ;  and,  as  an  evidence  of  his  having  made  an  abfo- 
lute  conquell  of  Scotland,  he  carried  off  from   Scone 
the  wooden  chair  in  which  the  kings   were  wont  to  be 
crfiwned.     This  chair  had  for  its  bottom  the  fatal  (lone 
regarded  as  the  national  palladium  (d).     Some  of  the 

charters 


(d)  "  This  (lone  is  thus  defcribed  by  W.  Hemingford,  T.  i.  p.  37.  "  Apud  monafterium  de  Scone  pofitus 
crat  lapis  pergrandis  in  ecclefia  Dei,  juxta  magnum  altare,  concavus  quidsm  ud  modinn  rotunda  cathedra  confcftus, 
in  quo  futuri  reges  loco  quafi  coronationis  ponebantur  ex  more.  Rege  itaque  novo  in  lapide  pofito,  milfarum 
folemnia  incepta  peraguntur,  et  prajterquam  in  elevatione  facri  dominici  corporis,  femper  lapidatus,  manlit." 
And  again,  T-  i.  p.  100.  "  In  redeundo  per  Scone,  prxcepit  tolli  et  Londoniis  caTiari,  lapiJem  ilium,  in  quo,  ut 
fupra  diftum  e(l,  Reges  Scotorum  f  debant  poni  loco  coronationis  fux  et  hoc  in  figntim  reoni  conqueJ)l  et  rejgnati." 
Walfingham  mentions  the  ufe  to  which  Edward  put  this  (lone  :  "  Ad  Wcftm  nallerium  tranilulit  ilium,  jubens 
ir.de  fieri  celebrantium  cathedram  facerdotum."  This  account  oi  the  fatal  Jlone  is  here  tranfcribed,  that  it  may 
be  compared  with  the  appearance  of  the  ftone  that  now  bears  its  name  at  Weftminfter. 
Fordun  has  preferved  the  ancient  rhymes  concerning  it ;  L.  xi.  c.  25. 

"  Hie  rex  fic  totam  Scotiam  fecit  fibi  notam. 
Qui  fine  menfura  tulit  inde  jocalia  plura, 
Et  pariter  lapidem,  Scotorum  quem  fore  fedem 
Regum  decrevit  fatum  ,  quod  fic  inolevit, 
Ni  fallat  fatuvi,  Scoli  quocutique  heat  urn 
InvenieiU  lap'idan,  rcgnare  tenentur  ibidem, " 

This 
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9:oilan.'.  chat tsrs  belonging  to  the  abbey  were  carried  off,  and  he  was  the  younger  fon  of  a  gentleman  (Wallace  of  s.otUn.*. 
*"'^^''~'*^  the  feali  torn  from  others  :"  which,"  fays  Lord  H.iilcs,  EUejflie)  in  the  ntighbourhood  of  Pailley.  Havin'- ""^'""'""^ 
"  is  the  only  well-vouched  example  which  I  have  found  been  outlawed  for  fome  offence  (generally  fuppofed  to 
of  any  outrage  on  private  property  committed  by  Ed-  have  been  the  kitting  of  an  Englilimian),  he  affociated 
ward's  army.  It  is  mentioned  in  a  charter  of  Robert  I.  with  a  few  companions,  of  fortunes  cqaally  defperate 
and  we  may  be  affured  that  the  outrage  was  not  dimi-  with  liis  nwn.  Wallace  himfelf  was  endowed  with 
liilhcd  in  the  relation."  great  llrenglh  and  courage,  and  an  adlive  and  ambitious 
On  the  28th  of  Auguft  1296,  Edward  held  a  par-  fpirit;  and  by  his  affability,  eloquence,  and  wifdom,  he 
liament  at  Berwick,  where  he  received  the  fealty  of  maintained  an  autliority  over  the  rude  and  undifciplincd 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  Scotland.  It  is  faid,  that  multitudes  who  flocked  to  his  (;andard.  In  May  1297, 
while  the  Englilli  monarch  was  employed  in  the  conquell  he  began  to  infelt  the  Englilh  quarters ;  and  being  luc- 
of  Scotland,  he  had  promifed  the  fovereignty  to  Robert  cefsful  in  his  predatory  incurlions,  his  party  became 
Bruce,  lord  of  Ahnandale,  in  order  to  fecure  his  fideli-  more  numerous,  and  he  was  joined  by  Sir  William 
ty  ;  but  being  put  in  mif.d  of  his  promile,  he  anfwcr-  Douglas.  With  their  united  forces,  thefe  two  aliies 
ed,  "  Have  I  no  other  bufinefs  but  to  conquer  king-  attempted  to  furpri:e  Ormcfby  the  judiciary,  while  he 
doms  i'or  you:"  Bruce  filently  retired,  and  paifed  his  held  his  courts  at  Scone  ;  but  he  faved  himfelf  by  a 
days  in  obfcurity.  Among  thofe  who  profedcd  their  precipitate  flight.  After  this  the  Scots  roved  over  the 
allegiance  at  tliis  parliament  was  Robert  Bruce  the  whole  country,  allaulted  tallies,  and  mailacred  the 
younger,  earl  of  Carrick.  After  this,  Edward  took  Englilh.  Their  party  was  joined  by  many  perfons  of 
the  molt  effectual  methods  of  fecuring  his  new  con-  rank ;  among  whom  were  Robert  Wilheart  bilhop  of 
quell.  He  ordered  the  eftates  of  the  clergy  to  be  re-  Glafgow,  the  Steward  of  Scotland  and  his  brother 
flored  ;  and  having  received  the  fealty  of  the  widows  Alexander  de  Lindfay,  Sir  Richard  Limdin,  and  Sir 
of  many  of  tlie  Scottifli  barons,  he  put  them  in  poffef-  Andrew  Moray  of  Botlnvell.  Young  Bruce  would 
fion  of  their  jointure-lands,  and  even  made  a  decent  have  been  a  vaft  acceffion  to  the  party  ;  for  he  poffeffed 
provifioH  for  the  wives  of  many  of  his  prifoners.  Yet,  all  Carrick  and  Annandale,  fo  that  his  territories  reach- 
though  in  every  thing  he  behaved  with  great  modera-  ed  from  the  fiith  of  Clyde  to  Solway.  But  the  war- 
tion  towards  the  Scots,  he  committed  the  government  dens  of  the  weflcrn  marches  of  England  fufpeifted  his 
of  certain  dillriifts,  and  of  the  chief  calliss  in  the  fouth  fidelity,  and  fummoned  him  to  Carlifle.  He  obeyed, 
of  Scotland,  to  his  Englilh  fubjedls,  of  whofe  fldclity  and  made  oath  on  the  confecrated  hoft,  and  on  the 
and  vigilance  he  thought  himfelf  alfured.  In  order  to  fword  of  Beckct,  to  be  faithful  and  vigilant  in  the  caufe 
conciliate  the  affct^ions  of  the  clergy,  he  granted  to  of  Edward  ;  and  to  prove  his  fuicerity  he  invaded  with 
the  Scottiih  bilhops,  for  ever,  the  privilege  of  bequea-  fire  and  fword  the  ellate  of  Sir  William  Douglas,  and 
tiling  their  effeifls  by  will,  in  ihe  fame  manner  as  that  carried  off  his  wife  and  children.  However,  he  infl  mt- 
privilege  was  enjoyed  by  the  archbilhops  and  bilhops  of  ly  repented  of  what  he  had  done  :  "  I  truft  (faid  he), 
England.  In  honour  of  the  "  glorious  ConfelTor  St  that  the  pope  will  abfolve  me  from  an  extorted  oath  ;" 
Cuthbert,"  he  gave  to  the  monks  of  Durham  an  annual  on  which  he  abandoned  Edward  and  joined  the  Scot- 
penfion  of  40  pounds,  payable  out  of  the  revenues  of  tilh  army. 

Scotland,  by    the    tenure    of  maintaining,  belbre  the  All  this  time  Edward  was  in  France,  not  in  the  leaft 
Ihrine  of  the  faint,  two  wax-tapers  ot  20  pounds  weight  fufpe<fting  an  infurrecflion  among  people  whom  he  inia- 
each,  and  of  diftribuiing  twice  a-year  one  penny   each  gined  he  had  thoroughly  fubdued.     As  foon  as  he  te- 
to  3000  indigent  perfons.     At  lall,  having  fettled  every  ceived  the  intelliger.ee,  he  ordered  the  eatl  of  Surry  to 
tiling,  as  he  thought,  in  tranquillity,  he  departed  for  fupprefs  the  rebch  ;  but  he  declining  the  command  of 
England,  with  all  the  pride  of  a  conqueror.  the  army  himlelf  on  account  of  his  health,  religned  it       j  , 
New  (i if-         The  tranquillity  eftablilhed  by  Edward,  however,  was  to  his  nephew,  Lord    Henry  Percy.     A  great  army,  DIlTcnfions 
tuibancts    of  (hort  duration.    The  government  of  Scotland  at  that  fome  fay  no  fewer  than  40,000  men,  was  now  alfembled,  of  the 
time  required  many  qualities  which  Edward's  viccge-  with  which    Percy    marched    ag.ninft  the  Scots.     He  Scots, 
rents  had  not.    ^Varrenne,  earl  of  Surry,  who  had  been  found  them  encamped  at  Irwin,  with  a  lake  in  their 
appointed  governor,  took  up  his  abode  in  England,  on  front,  and  their  flanks  fecured  by  entrenchments,  fo 
pretence  of  recovering  his  health.     Crelllngham,  the  that  they  could  not  be  attacked  without  the  utmoll 
treafurer,  was  a  voluptuous,  proud,  and  felfilh  eccleliaf-  danger.     The  Scots,  however,  ruined  every  thing  by 
tic;  while  Ormelby  the  judiciary   was  hated  for  his  fe-  their  dilFenfions.     Wallace  was  envied  on  account  of  his 
verity.     Under  thefe  officers  the  admlnillration  of  Ed-  accomplilhments,  which  had  railed  his  reputation  above 
ward  became  more  and  more  feeble ;    bands  of  robbers  the  other  officers,  whofe  birth  and  circumllances  were 
infefted  the  highways,  and  the  Enghfh  government  was  higher  than  his.     His  companions  accordingly  became 
univerfilly  defpifed.     At  this  critical  moment  arofe  Sir  jealous,  and  began  to  fugeell,  that  an  oppolition  to  the 
103       W^illiam  Wallace,  the  hero  fo  much  celebrated  in  Scot-  Englifh  could  only  be  produ^live  of  farther  national  de- 
f"  ^"1    tifli  fables,  and  by  which  indeed  his  real  exploits  are  fo  ftrudion.  Sir  Richard  Lundin,  an  officer  of  great  rank, 
Ijj™     ^  "  much  cbfcured,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  authentic  formed  a  party  againll  Wallace,  and  went  over  to  Ed- 
relation  of  them.     The  moll   probable  account  is,  that  ward  with  all  his  followers.     He  attempted  to  juftify 

5  B  2  his 


This  was  the  (lone  which  Gathelus  fent  from  Spain  with  his  fon  when  he  invaded  Ireland,  which  king  Fergus 
won  in  Ireland,  brought  over  with  him,  and  placed  at  Scone.  As  the  moft  proper  authority  for  a  ilory  of  tins 
oature,  fee  Ads  of  Sir  JVilliam  ll^u/lacf,  ly  Blind  Harry,  B.  i.  c.  4. 
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ScptlaaJ.  liis  treachery,  by  f-iying,  "  I  will  remain  no  longer  of 
■— '"^'~^'  a  paity  that  is  at  variance  with  itielf ;"  without  confi- 
dering  that  he  himfelf,  and  his  party,  were  partly  the 
occalion  of  that  variance.  Other  leaders  entered  into 
a.  negocialion  with  the  Enghlh.  Brace,  the  Steward 
and  liis  brother  Alexander  de  Lindefay,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Douglas,  acknowledg.-d  their  offences  and  made 
fubmiillons  to  Edward  for  themfelves  and  their  adhe- 
rents. 

This  fcandalous  treaty  feems  to  have  been  negociated 
by  the  bilhop  of  Glal'gow,  and  their  recant.ition  is  re- 
corded in  the  following  words. — "  Be  it  known  to  all 
men:  Whereas  we,  with  the  commons  of  our  country, 
did  rife  in  arms  againll  our  lord  Edward,  and  againlt 
his  peace,  in  his  teiritories  of  Scotland  and  Galloway, 
did  burn,  Hay,  and  commit  divers  robberies  ;  we  there- 
fore, in  our  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  all  our  ad- 
herents, agree  to  make  every  reparation  and  atonement 
that  Ihall  be  required  by  our  fovereign  lord  ;  referving 
always  what  is  contained  in  a  writing  v/hich  we  have 
procured  from  S  r  Henry  Percy  and  Sir  Robert  Clif- 
ford, commanders  of  the  En^^lilh  forces ;  at  Irvine, 
yth  July  1297."  To  this  inlfrument  was  fubjoined, 
"  Efcrit  a  Sire  Willaume  ;"  the  meaning  of  which  lord 
Hailes  fuppofes  to  be,  that  the  barons  had  notified  to 
Sir  William  Wallace  their  having  made  terms  of  acconi- 
nrodation  for  themfelves  and  their  party. 

Edward  accepted  the  fubmiiuon  of  the  Scottifh  ba- 
rons who  had  been  in  arms,  and  granted  liberty  to  thofe 
whom  he  had  made  prifoners  in  the  courfe  of  the  former 
year,  on  condition  that  they  fhould  fervehiminhis  wars 
againll  France.  The  inconftancy  of  Bruce,  however, 
was  fo  great,  that  acknowledgments  of  fiihmiflion  or 
oaths  of  fealty  were  not  thought  fufficiently  binding  on 
him  ;  for  which  reafon  the  bilhop  ofGlafgow,  the  Stew- 
ard, and  Alexander  de  Lindefay,  became  fureties  tor 
his  loyalty  and  good  behaviour,  until  he  Ihould  deliver 
his  daughter  Marjory  a;  an  hoUage. 

Wallace  alone  refufed  to  be  concerned  in  tliefe  (hame- 
ful  fubmilliiins  ;  and,  with  a  few  refolute  followers,  re- 
folved  to  fubmit  to  eveiy  calamity  rather  than  give  up 
the  liberty  of  his  country.  The  barons  had  undertaken 
to  procure  his  fubniiffion  as  well  as  their  own  ;  but  find- 
ing that  to  be  imp.illible,  the  b'lhop  of  Glafgow  and  Sir 
William D  uglas  voluntarily  furrendered  themfelves  pri- 
foners to  the  Englilh.  Edward,  however,  afcribed  this 
voluntary  furrender,  not  to  any  honourable  motive,  but 
to  treachery.  He  ailerted,  that  Wilheart  repaired  to 
the  caftle  of  Roxburgh  under  pretence  of  yielding  him- 
felf  up,  but  with  the  concealed  pu.'^pofe  of  fori.ning  a 
confpiracy  in  order  to  betray  that  callle  to  the  Scots ; 
and  in  proof  of  this,  Edward  appc.iled  to  intercepted 
letters  of  Wilhe.irt.  On  the  other  hand,  Wallace,  af- 
cribing  the  b'fhop's  condudl  to  traiterous  pufillanimity, 
plundered  his  houfe,  and  cariied  off  his  family  captives. 
Immediately  after  the  defeilion  ol'  the  barons  at 
Irvine,  A  allace  with  his  band  of  determined  followers 
attacked  the  rear  of  the  Englifli  army,  and  plundered 
their  baggage  ;  but  was  obliged  to  retire,  with  the 
Kifs  of  icoo  men.  He  then  found  himfelf  deferted  by 
almoft  all  the  men  of  eminence  and  property.  His  ar- 
my, hovrevcr,  increafed  confiderably  by  the  acceflion  of 
numbers  of  interior  rank,  and  he  again  began  to  aii  on 
the  offenQve.     While  he  employed  hirafelt"  in  befieging 
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the  caflle  of  Dundee,  he  was  informed  that  the  Erg-  fieotlanJ. 
lilh  army  approached  Stirling.  Wallace,  having  char-  *— ''"^''"^ 
ged  the  citizens  of  Dundee,  under  the  pain  of  death,  to 
continue  the  blockade  of  the  callle,  haftened  with  all 
his  troops  to  guard  the  important  pall'age  of  the  Forth  ; 
and  encamped  behind  a  rihng  ground  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  abbey  of  Cambulkenneth.  Brian  Fitz-Al- 
lan  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Scotland  by  Ed- 
ward ;  but  \Varenne,  who  waited  the  arrival  of  his  fuc- 
ceffor,  remained  with  the  army.  Imagining  that  Wal- 
lace might  be  induced  by  fair  means  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  he  difpatched  two  friars  to  the  Scottifh  camp, 
with  terms  of  capitulation.  "  Return,"  faid  Wallace, 
"  and  tell  your  m;dlers,  that  we  came  not  here  to  treat 
but  to  alfert  our  right,  and  to  fst  Scotland  free.  Let  107 
them  advance,  they  will  find  us  prepaied."  The  Eng-  Gives  the 
lilh,  provoked  at  this  anfwer,  deinanded  impatiently  to  Eng'i'l^a 
be  led  on  to  battle.  Sir  Richard  Luiidin  remonftrated  f""  j^*"* 
againft  the  abfurdity  of  making  a  numerous  army  pals  stirliiiE. 
by  a  long  narrow  bridge  in  prefence  of  the  enemy.  He 
told  them,  that  the  Scots  would  attack  them  before 
they  could  form  on  the  plain  to  the  not  th  of  the  bridge, 
and  thus  certainly  defeat  them  :  at  the  lame  time  he  of- 
fered to  fliow  them  a  ford,  which  having  croll'ed  with 
joohorfe,  and  a  cholen  detachment  of  inlantry,  hepro- 
pofed  to  come  round  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and 
by  this  diverfion  facilitate  the  operatio.is  of  the  main 
body.  But  this  propofal  being  rejected,  the  Englilh 
army  began  to  pafs  over  ;  wliich  was  no  fooner  perceived 
by  Wallace,  than  he  ruflied  down  up.^n  them,  and 
broke  them  in  a  moment.  Crellinghaiu  the  treafurer 
was  killed,  and  many  thoufands  were  llain  on  tlie  field, 
or  drowned  in  their  Hight.  The  lofs  of  the  Scots  would 
have  been  inconfiderable,  had  it  not  been  for  that  of  Sir 
Andrew  Moray,  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of 
Wallace,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  engagement. 
The  Scots  are  faid  to  have  treated  the  dead  body  of 
Creffingham  with  the  utmolf  indignity  ;  to  have  flead 
him,  and  cut  his  ikin  into  pieces,  which  they  divided 
among  themfelves ;  while  others  tell  us,  tliey  iifed  it  for 
making  girths,  and  faddles. 

The  victory  at  Stirling  was  followed  by  the  furren- 
der ot  Dundee  callle,  and  other  places  of  iliength  in 
Scotland  ;  at  the  frme  time  the  Scots  took  poff-ffion  of 
Berwick,  which  the  Englilh  had  evacuated.  But  as  a 
famine  now  took  place  in  Scotland  by  the  bad  feafons 
and  miferies  of  vi^ar,  Wallace  marched  with  his  whole 
army  into  England,  that  he  might  in  f  me  meafure  re- 
lieve the  necelTIties  of  his  countrymen  by  plundering 
the  enemy.  This  expedition  lalled  three  weeks,  during 
which  time  the  whole  tr.idl  of  country  from  Cocker- 
mouth  and  Carlifle  to  the  gates  of  Newcallle  was  laid 
wafto  with  all  the  fury  of  revenge  and  rapacity  ;  tliough 
Wallace  endeavoured  as  far  as  poflibie,  to  reprels  the 
licentioufnefs  of  liis  foldicrs. 

in  1298,  Wallace  alfumed  the  title  of  "  Governor 
of  Scotland,  in  name  of  kinc;  John,  and  by  corifent 
of  the  Scottifh  nation;"  but  in  whit  manner  this 
ofHce  was  obtained,  is  now  in  a  great  meafure  unknown. 
In  a  parliament  which  he  convoked  at  Per;h,  he  was 
confirmed  in  his  authority  ;  and  under  this  title  he  con- 
ferred the  conflabulary  of  Dundee  on  Alexander  fur- 
named  Skrimgeour  and  his  heirs,  on  account  ofhis  faith- 
ful aid  in  bearing  the  royal  llandard  of  Scotland.     This. 
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grant  is  f.iiil  to  have  betn  maJe  with  the  confcnt  and  ap- 
'  prubation  of  the  Scnttilh  nobility,  zgth  March  1298. 
From  this  period,  Iiowever,  we  ni.iy  d:ite  the  very  great 
jealoufy  which  took  place  between  Wallace  and  the  no- 
bles who  pretended  to  be  of  his  party.  His  elevation 
wounded  their  pride  ;  his  great  firvices  reproached  tlicir 
inadivity  in  the  public  caufe  ;  and  thus  the  connfels  of 
Scotland  were  perplexed  with  dillrull  and  envy,  when 
almolt  its  very  exillence  depended  on  unanimity. 

Jn  June  1298,  Edward,  who  h.id  all  this  time  been 
in  Flanders,  returned  to  Ejigland,  and  lummoned  tiie 
Scotlilh  barojas,  under  pain  ol  rebellion,  to  attend  hira 
in  parliament ;  and,  on  their  difobcying  his  fummons, 
he  advanced  with  his  army  towards  Scotland.  His 
main  torcc,  comraaiidca  by  hiailclf,  ademblcd  at  Ber- 
wick ;  but  a  body  of  troops,  under  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, having  landed  in  the  north  of  Fife,  were  de- 
feated with  great  lofs  by  Wallace,  on  the  12th  of  June. 
The  fame  month  Edward  invaded  Scotland  by  the  way 
of  the  eall^rn  bord-rs.  No  place  reililed  him  except 
the  calUc  ot  Dirleton.  After  a  refolute  dcfeuce,  it  fur- 
rcndtied  to  Anthony  Beck,  bilhop  of  Durham. 

Meanwhile  the  Scots  were  aircmbliiig  all  their  ftrength 
in  the  interior  part  o(  the  country.  Few  barons  of  emi- 
nence repaired  to  the  national  llandard.  They  whofe 
names  are  rccordid,  were  John  Comyn  ot  BaJenoch, 
the  younger  ;  Sir  Jvhn  Stewart  of  Bonkill,  brother  to 
y/r  Steward;  Sir  Joha  Graham  of  Abercorn ;  and 
Mai:dutF,  the  grand-uncle  of  the  young  earl  of  Ffe. — 
Robeit  Bruce  again  acced.-d  to  the  Scottilh  party  ;  and 
with  his  foil  vvers  guarded  the  important  caitle  of  Air, 
which  kept  the  communication  open  with  Galloway, 
Argyl^lhire,  and  tie  iilcs. 

The  aim  of  F.dwaid  was  to  penetrate  into  the  weft, 
and  there  to  terminate  the  war.  He  appointed  a  fleet, 
with  provili.  ns,  to  proceed  to  tlie  frith  of  Clyde,  and 
await  hii  arrival  in  thofe  parts.  This  precaution  was 
abfolutely  necelfary  for  the  fubfillence  of  hit  numerous 
army  in  a  country  impoverilhed  and  wailc. 

Waiting  for  accounts  of  the  arrival  of  his  fleet,  he 
eftabliihed  his  head-quarters  at  Templelifton,  between 
Edinburgh  and  Linlithgow. 

A  dangerous  infurrcffion  arnfe  in  his  camp.  He 
had  bellowed  a  donative  •  f  wine  among  his  foldicrs ; 
they  became  intoxicated  ;  a  national  quarrel  eiifued. — 
In  this  tumult  the  Welch  flew  18  Englilh  eccleUaitics. 
The  En;^lini  horfemen  rode  in  among  the  Welch,  and 
revenged  this  outrage  v.ith  great  fl  u^hter.  The  Welch 
in  difgull  ieparated  (hemfehes  in-m  the  army.  It  was 
reported  to  Edward,  that  they  had  mutinied,  and  g(  ue 
over  to  tlie  Scots  :  «•  I  care  not,"  faid  Edward,  dif- 
fembhnf  the  danger  ;  "  let  tr.y  enemies  go  and  jina  my 
enemies  ;  I  trurt  that  in  one  day  I  Ihall  chalf  ife  them  all." 

Edward  was  now  placed  in  molt  crifcal  circum- 
ftances.  As  the  fleet  with  rrovifions  had  been  detained 
by  contrary  winds,  he  could  not  venture  to  advance, 
neither  could  he  fublill  any  longer  in  his  prefent  quar- 
ters. I'o  retreat  would  have  fullied  the  glory  of  his 
qrms,  and  expofed  him  to  the  obloquy  and  muimursof 
a  difcontented  people.  Yet  he  fubmitted  to  this  hard 
necefTity.  Abandoning  every  profpecf  of  ambition  and 
revenge,  he  ccmmai  ded  his  army  to  return  to  the  ealV 
em  borders.  At  that  moment  intelliger.ee  arrived  that 
the  Scots  were  advanced  to  Falkirk. 
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Edward  inftantly  marched  againfl  them.     His  army   SeotUm'. 
lay  that  night  in  the  fields.     Wiiile  Edward  llept  on  '-'>^^«*' 
the  ground,  his  war-horfc  ftnick  him  and  broke  two  of 
his  ribs.     The  alarm  arofe,  that  the  king  was  wounded. 
'J'hey  who  knew  not  the  caufe,  repeated  the  cry,  '«  The 
king  is  wounded  ;  there  is  treafon  in  the  camp  ;  the  ene- 
my is  upon  us."     Edward  mounted  on  horfcback,  and 
by  hi-  prelence  difpelled  the  panic.     With  a  fortitude  ^-1/,'*  . 
of  fpirit  fiiperior  to  pain,  he  led  on  his  irot  ps.     At  „f  fj'lkirk. 
break  of  day,  the  Scottifh  army  was  dcfcried,  forming 
on  a  ftony  fi,.-ld  at  the  lidj  of  a  fmall  eminsnce  in  tha 
neighbourhood  of  Falkirk. 

\Vallace  ranged  his  infantry  in  four  bodies  of  a  cir- 
cular form.  The  archers,  commanded  by  Sir  John 
Stewart,  were  pLiced  in  the  intervals.  The  horle, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  a  thoufand,  were  at  foma 
dillance  in  the  rear.  On  the  frcnt  of  the  Scots  lay  a 
morals.  Having  drawn  up  his  troops  in  this  order, 
Wallace  pleal'intly  (a\A,  "  Now  I  have  brought  you  to 
tlie  ring,  dance  according  to  your  fkill." 

Edward  placed  his  chief  confidence  in  the  numerous 
and  formidable  bndy  of  horfemen  whom  he  had  feleiffed 
for  the  Scottilh  expedition.  Thefe  he  ranged  in  three 
lines.  The  firft  was  led  by  B'got  earl  Matfhal,  and. 
the  earls  of  Hereford  and  Lincoln  ;  the  fecond  by  the 
bilhnp  of  Durham,  having  under  him  Sir  Ralph  BalFet 
of  Drayton  ;  the  third,  intended  lor  a  refervc,  was  led 
by  the  king  himfelf.  No  mention  is  made  of  the'  dil- 
potition  of  his  infantry  :  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
drawn  up  behind,  to  fupport  the  cavalry,  and  to  annoy 
the  Scots  with  their  arrows  and  other  mifllle  wea- 
pons. 

Bigot,  at  the  head  of  the  firft  line,  rudied  on  to  the 
charge  He  was  checked  by  the  morals,  which  in  his 
impetuofity  he  had  overlooked.  This  obliged  him  to 
incline  to  the  (olid  grnur.d  on  his  left,  owards  tlit  riglit 
flank  of  the  Seo-tiih  army  The  b  Ih  ip  of  Durliam, 
who  led  the  fccond  line,  inclined  to  the  ri.ht,  turned 
the  morals,  .nd  advanced  towards  the  lelt  flank  of  the 
Sc  t'ilh  amv.  He  pnpofed  to  halt  till  the  refcrvc 
fhculd  id>'a:.ce.  "  To  mafs,  bifhop,"  cried  Balfct,  and 
inlia.  tly  ch.irgcd.  The  fliock  of  the  Engl ifh  cavalry 
en  each  lide  was  violent,  and  gallantly  wit. .Hood  by  the 
Scottifh  infantry  ;  but  the  Scottifli  cavalry,  difmayed 
at  the  nun.ber  and  force  rf  the  Englilh  mcn-at  arms, 
immediately  quirted  the  field  Stewart,  while  giving 
orders  to  h'S  archers,  w.ts  thrown  from  his  horfe  and 
flail).  His  archers  crowded  round  his  body  and  perilh- 
ed  with  him.  Oi'ten  did  the  Englith  llrive  to  f  vce  the 
Scottifli  circle.  "  They  could  not  penetrate  into  that  Tf,j  Scur» 
wood  of  fpears,"  as  one  of  their  hillorians  fj'cak.s.  By  defeated 
repeated  cliaiges,  the  ourermoft  ranks  were  brought  to  "ith  great 
the  ground.  The  Englilli  infantry  incellantly  galled '''"S'^''''- 
the  Scots  with  Ihowers  oi  ftoncs  and  arrows.  Macduff 
and  Sir  John  Graham  fell.  At  length  the  Scots  were 
broken  by  the  numbers  and  weight  of  the  Englifli  ca- 
valry, and  the  rout  became  univerfal. 

The  number  cf  the  Scots  (lain  in  this  battle  mnfl  have 
been  very  gre.it.  As  is  commonly  the  cfe,  it  is  exag- 
gerated by  the  hiflorians  ol'  the  v  clors,  and  reduced  too 
low  by  the  hillorians  of  the  vanquiOied. 

On  the  lide  of  the  Englifh  tlx  lofs  was  inconfukrahlc. 
The  only  perfons  of  note  who  fell  were  Lriau  le  J.iy, 
maftcr  of  the  Englifli  Templars,  atid  the  prior  of  Tor- 
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phichen  in  ScotlinJ,  a  knight  of  another  order  of  reli- 
gious foldierv  (e). 

The  Scocs  in  their  retreat  burnt  the  town  and  caftle 
of  Stirlin;^.  Edward  repaired  the  caftle,  and  made  it 
a  place  oi  arms.  He  then  marched  to  the  weft.  At 
his  approach,  Bruce  burnt  the  cadle  of  Ayr,  and  re- 
tired." Edward  would  have  piirfued  him  into  Carrick  ; 
but  the  want  of  provifions  ftopped  his  further  progrel's. 
He  turned  into  Annandile,  took  Bruce's  caftle  of 
I.nchniabsn,  and  then  departed  cut  of  Scotland  by 
the  weftern  borders. 

Here  may  be  remarked  the  fatal  precipitancy  of  the 
Scots.  If  they  had  ftudied  to  protraft  the  campaign, 
inftead  of  hazarding  a  general  aflion  at  Falkirk,  they 
would  have  foiled  the  whole  power  of  Edward,  and  re- 
duced him  to  the  necefllty  of  an  inglorious  reireat. 

In  1299  Edward  thought  proper  to  releafe  John  Ba- 
liol  tlie  unfortunate  king  of  Scotland,  whom  he  had 
kept  clofe  prifoner  ever  lince  the  year  1 296.  Before 
this  time  Baliol  had  ufed  the  nioft  difgraceful  methods 
to  recover  his  liberty.  He  had  folemnly  declared,  that 
•'  he  would  never  have  any  intercourfe  with  the  Scots  ; 
that  he  had  found  them  afalfe  and  treacherous  people  ; 
and  that  he  had  reafon  to  fufpeft  them  of  an  intention 
to  poifonhim."  However,  notwithftanding  all  his  pro- 
teft.itions,  Edward  ftill  detained  him  in  captivity  ;  but 
at  laft  releafed  him  at  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  though 
after   a   fingular  form  :  He  ordered  the  governor  of 


Dover  to  convey  him  to  the  Frcndi  coaft,  and  there  Scotland. 
to  deliver  him  to  the  papal  nuncio,  "  with  full  power 
to  the  pope  to  difpofc  of  Baliol  and  his  Englifti  eftate." 
In  conl'equence  of  which  he  was  conveyed  to  Witfand, 
delivered  to  the  nuncio  in  prefence  of  a  notary  and  wit- 
neiles,  and  a  receipt  taken  for  his  perfon.  Notwith- 
ftanding this  abjeiTl  (late,  however,  the  Scots  continued 
to  own  him  for  their  king,  and  to  aft'eit  their  national 
independency.  Tho'  the  misfortune  at  Falkirk  had  de- 
prived them  of  a  very  conl'ider.ible  e.\tent  of  territory, 
they  were  ftill  in  poifeftion  of  the  whole  country  beyond 
the  Forth,  as  well  as  the  county  of  Galloway.  By 
general  confent  William  Lamberton  bilhop  ot  St  An- 
drew's, Robert  Bruce  earl  of  Carrick,  and  John  Cum- 
min the  younger,  were  chofen  guardians  of  Scotland  in 
name  of  Baliol.  Wallace  at  this  time  was  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  private  man  ;  nor  had  he  any  longer 
tlie  command  of  the  Scots  armies,  nor  any  fliare  in  their 
councils. — The  new  guardians  undertook  to  reduce  the 
caftle  of  Stirling,  and  Edward  prepared  to  defend  it.  ^j. 
The  Scots  ported  themielves  at  the  Torwood,  and  chofe  rdvvard 
their  ground  judicioufly,  fo  that  Edward  could  fcarce  obliged  to 
have  raifed  the  fiege  without  diflodging  them  ;  which  retire, 
finding  it  impoflible  for  him  to  do,  he  returned  home 
in  difguft.  Next  year  he  invaded  Scotland  on  the  weft 
fide,  wafted  Annandale,  and  reduced  Galloway  ;  but  the 
Scots  being  now  taught  by  experience  to  avoid  a  ge- 
neral adion,  chofe  their  pofts  with  fuch  fkill,  that  Ed- 
ward 


(e)  "  This  account  of  the  aftion  at  Falkirk,  extradled  from  Lord  Hailes's  Annals,  is  drawn,  his  Lordfiiip 
informs  ns,  from  the  teftimony  of  the  EngliOi  hiftorians.  "  They  have  done  juftice  (he  obferves)  to  the  courage 
and  fteadinefs  of  their  enemies  ;  while  our  hiftorians  reprefented  their  own  countrymen  as  occupied  in  frivolous 
nnmeanin"  contefts,  and,  from  treachery  or  refentment,  abandoning  the  public  caufe  in  the  day  of  trial. 

«'  It  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  recite  all  that  has  been  faid  on  this  fubjedl  by  our  own  writers 
from  Fordun  to  Abercrombie.  How  Wallace,  Stewart,  and  Comyn,  quarrelled  on  the  punflilio  of  leading  the 
van  of  an  army  which  ftood  on  the  defenfive  :  How  Stewart  compared  Wallace  to  '  an  owl  with  borrowed 
feathers'  :  How  the  Scottifh  commanders,  bulled  in  this  frivolous  altercation,  had  no  leifure  to  form  their  ar- 
my :  How  Comyn  traiteroufly  withdrew  with  10,000  men:  How  Wallace,  from  refentment,  followed  his  ex- 
ample :  How  by  fuch  difaftrous  incidents,  the  Scottiih  army  was  enfeebled,  and  Stewart  and  his  party  aban- 
doned to  deftruftion.  Our  hiftories  abound  in  Iralli  of  this  kind  :  There  is  fcarcely  one  of  our  writers  who  lias 
not  produced  an  invective  againft  Comyn,  or  an  apology  for  Wallace,  or  a  lamentation  over  the  deferted  Stewart. 
What  dilfenfions  may  have  prevailed  among  the  Scottiih  commanders,  it  is  impoffible  to  know.  It  appears  not 
to  me  that  their  dilfenfions  had  any  influence  on  their  conduit  in  the  day  of  battle.  The  truth  feems  to  be  this  : 
The  Englifh  cavalry  greatly  exceeded  the  Scottifli  in  numbers,  were  infinitely  better  equipped  and  more  adroit  : 
the  Scottifh  cavalry  were  intimidated,  and  fled.  Had  they  remained  on  the  field,  they  might  have  preferved 
their  honour  ;  but  they  never  could  have  turned  the  chance  of  that  day.  It  was  natural,  however,  for  fuch  of 
the  infantry  as  furvived  the  engagement,  to  impute  their  difafter  to  the  deteftion  of  the  cavalry.  National 
pride  would  alcribe  their  flight  to  treachery  rather  than  to  pufillanimity.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Comyn 
commanded  the  cavalry:  hence  a  report  may  have  been  fpread,  that  Comyn  betrayed  his  country  ;  this  report 
has  been  embellifhed  by  each  fucceffive  relator.  When  men  are  feized  with  a  panic,  their  commander  mujl  from 
necefllty,  or  ivill  from  prudence,  accompany  them  in  their  flight.  Earl  Warrenne  fled  with  his  army  from  Stir- 
ling to  Berwick  ;  yet  Edward  I.  did  not  punifli  him  as  a  traitor  or  a  coward. 

"  The  tale  of  Comyn's  treachery,  and  Wallace's  ill-timed  refentment,  may  have  gained  credit,  becaufe  it  is  a 
pretty  tale,  and  not  improbable  in  itfelf:  but  it  amazes  me  that  the  ftory  of  the  congrefs  of  Bruce  and  Wallace 
after  the  battle  of  Falkirk  lliould  have  gained  credit.  I  lay  afide  the  full  evidence  which  we  now  poffefs,  «  that 
Bruce  was  not,  at  that  time,  of  the  Englilh  party,  nor  prefent  at  the  battle.'  For  it  muft  be  admitted,  that 
our  hiftorians  knew  nothing  of  thofe  circumftances  whicli  demunftrate  the  impofllbility  of  the  congrefs.  But  the 
wnnJer  is,  that  men  of  found  judgment  fhould  not  have  feen  the  abfurdity  of  a  long  conveifation  between  the 
commander  of  a  flying  army,  and  one  of  tiie  leaders  of  a  vidorlous  army.  When  Fordun  told  the  ftory,  he 
placed  a  '  narrow  but  inacceflible  glen'  between  the  fpeakers.  Later  hiftorians  have  fubftituted  the  river  Carron 
in  the  place  of  the  inacccfhble  glcii,  and  they  make  Bruce  and  Wallace  talk  acrofs  the  river  like  two  young 
declalmers  from  the  pulpits  in  a  fchool  of  rhetoric." 
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ward  could  not  penetrate  fartlier  ;  and  the  fame  year 
a  truce  was  concluded  wi  h  the  Scots,  to  continue  till 
Whitfunday  130 1. 

This  year  a  new  competitor  appeared  fcr  the  crown 
of  Scotland.  Boniface  VIII.  in  a  bull  directed  to  Ed- 
ward, averreJ,  that  Scotland  belonged  anciently,  and 
did  dill  belong,  to  tiie  holy  fee  ;  and  fiipported  his  cx- 
trava2;ant  cl.iini  by  fome  llrange  authoiities;  fucli  as, 
that  Scntl.ind  had  been  miracnloully  converted  by  the 
relics  ol  St  Andrew  :  after  which  he  proceeded  to  Ihow 
the  futility  01  Edward's  pretcnfions,  and  that  Scotland 
never  had  any  feudal  dependence  on  Engljnd.  He  rc- 
fiuired  Edward  to  fet  at  liberty  all  the  Scottiih  eccle- 
dallies,  particularly  Wilheartbilhop  olGl  ifgow,  and  to 
remove  Lis  oflicers  from  ihc  p.iliiniony  of  the  church  : 
"  But  (added  he)  lliould  ytni  have  any  prrtenfions  to 
the  whole,  or  any  pan  of  Scotland,  fend  your  pr.dors 
to  me  within  fix  months;  I  will  hear  and  determine  ac- 
cording to  jiiftice  ;  I  take  the  caufe  under  my  own  pe- 
culiar cognizance." 

This  iptcipofition  of  the  pope  had  probably  been 
procured  by  Scottlfh  emWrtries  at  the  court  ot  Rome  ; 
but,  however  ridiculous  his  pretenlions  might  be,  they 
afforded  matter  of  very  ferious  conlideraiion  to  Edward. 
After  fpeuding  a  whole  winter  in  deliberations,  Edward 
and  his  parliament  made  feparate  anfwtrs  to  the  pope. 
The  anfwer  of  the  parliament  was  to  the  following  pur- 
pole  :  All  England  knows,  that  ever  lince  the  firft 
eltabliibment  of  this  kingdom,  our  kings  have  been 
liege-lords  of  Scotland.  At  no  lime  has  the  king, 
dom  of  Scotland  belonged  to  the  church.  In  tem- 
porals, the  kings  of  England  are  not  amenable  to 
the  fee  of  Rome.  We  have  with  one  voice  refolved, 
that,  as  to  temporal-s  the  king  of  England  is  inde- 
pendent of  Rome  ;  that  he  Ihall  not  luffer  his  inde- 
pendency to  be  quellion:d  ;  and  therefore,  that  he  (h.dl 
not  fend  c^mmifli  ners  to  Rome.  Such  is,  and  fuch, 
we  truft  in  God,  ever  will  be,  our  opinion.  We  do 
not,  we  cannot,  we  muft  not,  permit  our  king  to  lol- 
low  meafures  fuliverfive  of  that  government  which  we 
have  fworn  to  m.iintain,  and  which  we  will  maintain." 

The  king  entered  into  a  more  full  refutation  of  the 
pope's  arguments  ;  and  having,  as  he  thought,  anfwer- 
cd  them  fufficiently,  he  marched  again  into  Scotland  : 
but,  by  the  mediation  of  Fiance,  another  t:uce  was 
concluded,  to  lall  till  St  Andrew's  day   1302. 

After  the  exi  iiatlon  of  the  truce,  Edward  fent  an 
army  into  Scotland,  under  the  command  of  John  dc  Se- 
grave.  This  general  divided  his  troops  into  three  bo- 
dies ;  but,  keeping  them  fo  far  diftant  that  they  could 
not  fupport  each  other,  they  were  all  engaged  and  de- 
feated in  one  day  by  the  Scots,  near  Rollin  (fee  Ros- 
lin).  This,  however,  was  the  lalt  fuccefslul  exploit 
of  the  Scots  at  this  peiiod.  The  pope  deferted  them  ; 
and  the  king  of  Fr.ince  concluded  a  peace  with  Eng- 
land, in  w!  i-  h  all  mention  of  the  Scots  was  induflriouOy 
avoided  ;  fo  that  they  were  left  alone  to  bear  the  whole 
weight  of  Edward's  refcntment,  who  uow  invaded  their 
country  in  per<on  wrh  a  mighty  army.  He  met  with 
no  refiltance  in  his  progrefs,  except  from  the  calUe  ot 
Brechin,  which  was  commanded  by  Thomas  Maul,  a 
brave  md  experienced  ■  fficer.  He  held  out  lor  20  days 
againft  the  whole  power  ot  the  Englilh  army ;  but  at 
laft,  being  mortally  wounded,  the    place  capitulated. 
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I'rom  thence  he  proceeded  northward,  .iccording  to  Scotland, 
fome  hirtorians,  as  far  as  Caithncfs.  He  then  returned  '"'"'''^ 
towards  the  fouth,  and  i/intcred  in  Dunfermline.  In 
that  place  there  was  an  abbey  of  the  Btnedi<51ine  or- 
der ,  a  building  fo  fpacious,  that,  according  to  an 
Englilh  hitlorian,  three  (overeign  princes  with  all  their 
retinue  might  have  been  lodged  conveniently  within 
its  precinflj.  Here  the  Scottiih  nobles  fometimcs  held 
their  all'emblies.  The  Englilh  foldiers  utterly  demo- 
lifhed   this  magnificent  fabric. 

The  only  fortrefs  that  remained  in  the  po/reJion  of 
the  Scots  was  the  caflle  of  Stirling,  where  Sir  W.Uiani 
Oliphant  commanded.     To  protefl  this  f.ngle  place  of       ii'> 
refuge,  Coniyn  allcmbled  all  his  forces.     He  polled  his  "^^'^  *"" 
army  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  neighbour-  '^'J"^'  '*"'" 
hood  of  Stirling,  there  to  make  the  Lift  ft.ind  for  the 
national  liberty.       The    Scots    fondly  imagined,  that 
Edward  would  attempt  to    force  the  pailage,    as  the 
impetuous  Creflingham  had  attempted  in  circumftances 
not  dillimilar.     But  the  prudence  of  Edward  frnllra- 
ted  their  e.\pei51ations.      Having  difcovered  a  foid  at 
fome  diftance,  he  crtdfed  the  river  at  the  head  iif  liii 
whole  cavalry.      The  Scots  gave  way,  and  difperfed 
themfclves.  _  no 

All  rcfourccs  but  their  own  cf-urage  had  long  failed  Capimb- 
them  ;  that  laft  relource  failed  them  now,  and  tl'^y  riw  rd 
haftened  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  conqueror. 
Previous  to  this,  Bruce  had  lurrendered  himfelf  to 
John  de  St  Jf  hn,  the  Englilli  warden.  Com\  n  and 
his  followers  now  i'ubmitted  to  Edward.  They  Hi- 
pulated  for  their  lives,  liberties,  and  ellates  :  refcrving 
always  to  Edward  the  power  of  inflicting  pecuniary 
mulils  on  them  as  he  fliould  fee  fit. 

Frc  m  the  general  conditions  (f  this  capitulation,  the 
following  pcrfons  were  excepted  :  Wifheart  bilhop  of 
Glafgow,  the  Steward,  Sir  John  Soulis,  David  do 
Graham,  Alexander  de  Lindel'ay,  Simon  F/afer,  Tho- 
mas Bois,  and  Wallace.  With  ief|  e.fl  to  them,  it  was 
provided,  that  the  bilhop  of  Glafgow,  the  Steward,  and 
Soulis,  fliould  remain  in  exile  for  two  years,  and  Ihould 
not  pais  to  the  north  of  Trent  ;  that  Graham  and 
Lindefay  fhould  be  banilhed  from  Scoilmd  for  fix 
months  ;  th.it  Fiafer  and  Bois  fhould  be  banilhed  fcr 
three  years  fnm  all  the  drminions  of  Edward,  and 
fliould  not  be  permitted,  duiing  that  fpace,  to  repair 
to  the  territories  of  France.  "  As  for  Wilham  Wal- 
lace, it  is  agreed,  that  he  ftiall  render  himfelf  up  at  tlie 
will  and  mercy  of  our  fovcreign  lord  the  king,  if  it 
fhall  feem  good  to  him."  Thefe  were  all  the  condi- 
tions that  the  Scottiih  nation  ftipulated  for  the  man 
who  had  vanquilhed  the  Englifli  at  Stirling,  who  had 
e.icpelled  iliem  frcm  Scotland,  and  who  had  once  fet  his 
country  free  ! 

Amid  this  wreck  of  the  national  liberties,  Wallace 
fcorncd  fubmiffion.  He  lived  a  free  man  :  a  free  man 
he  refolved  to  die.  Frafcr,  who  had  too  oft  complied 
with  the  times,  now  caught  the  fame  heroic  fentiments. 
But  their  endeavours  to  roufe  their  countrymen  were  in 
vain.  The  feafon  of  rcfift  ince  was  p.irt.  \Vallace  per- 
ceived that  there  remained  r.j  more  hcpe  ;  and  fouglit 
out  a  place  of  concealment,  where,  eluding  the  ven- 
geance of  Edward,  he  might  filently  lament  ever  his 
tallen  country. 

Edward  alRmbled  at  St  Andrew's  what  is  called  a 
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parhmmr.t.  AVallace,  Frafer,  and  the  gariifon  of  Stir- 
linn,  were  iumnioncj  to  appear  ;  They  appeared  not, 
and  fenience  of  outlawry  was  pronounced  ag:iuill  them. 

Edward  now  prepared  to  bcliege  the  callle  of  Stir- 
Hng  ;  and,  forefeeing  tiuit  the  reduftion  of  this  place 
would  be  attended  with  confulerable  difficulty,  h*  (trip- 
ped the  abbey  of  St  Andrew's  of  die  lead  which  cover- 
ed it,  ill  order  to  employ  the  metal  in  bullets  for  his 
battering  machines.  Oliphant  was  folemniy  fummoned 
to  furrelidcr  ;  but  in  vain.  Edward  drew  out  all  his 
artillery,  and  battered  the  walls  with  Rones  of  200 
pounds  weight.  The  befieged,  however,  defended  them- 
felves  with  obftinacy,  and  kdlcd  a  great  number  of  tlie 
Eni^'.rlt :  but  at  lalt  they  were  obliged  to  lurrender  ; 
and  Edward,  Icoking  upon  the  conqueil  of  Scotland  as 
now  complete,  fet  out  for  York,  and  from  thence  to 
Lincoln. 

Though  Edward  had  thus  met  with  all  the  fuccefs 
he  could  deiire  in  his  expeditions  againll  the  Scots,  he 
could, not  but  perceive  that  his  dominion  over  them 
mull  be  very  precarious,  as  long  as  he  held  tham  in 
•  the  fubjection  of  a  conquered  people.  He  relolved 
therefore  once  more  to  renew  his  attempts  for  an  union 
of  the  two  kingdonis.  He  began  with  taking  into  fa- 
vour the  bilhop  of  Glafgow,  Robert  Bruce,  and  J  hn 
Mowbray,  who,  next  to  Bruce  and  the  Cummings,  was 
amongft  the  greateit  of  the  Scottilli  nobility.  To  them 
lie  recommended  the  fettling  the  affairs  of  their  country, 
but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  leave  it  in  his  power  to  el- 
fecl  the  propofed  union  with  England.  This  fchcme, 
however,  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Bruce  ;  who 
liad  now  no  other  competitor  for  the  crown  but  Cum- 
ining,  who  was  in  a  great  mcafure  incapable  of  oppo- 
fmg  his  defigns  :  neither  indeed  could  it  ever  be  made 
i'.greeable  to  the  bulk  of  the  nation  ;  and  therefore  came 
to  nothing  at  lalf.  Scotland,  hov/ever,  was  fubdued. 
Its  inhabiiants  had  renounced  every  idea  of  aiferting 
their  liberty,  and  only  drove  to  make  their  court  to  the 
conqueror.  Walace  alone  remained  an  exception.  Ed- 
ward, who  had  received  into  favour  thofe  who  had  pro- 
ved traitors  over  and  over  again,  Ihowed  amean  revenge 
againft  the  only  man  w-ho  dil'covered  a  ikady  and  ho- 
nourable fpirii,  and  whofe  friendlhip  feemed  woith  the 
courting.  R.ilph  de  Haliburtrn,  a  priibner,  oifered  his 
aifiltance  for  dil'covering  Wallace  ;  and  lor  this  puipoi'e 
Jie  was  granted  a  temporary  liberty  :  but  what  he  did 
in  this  very  dilhonourable  employment  is  unknown. 
Certain  it  is  that  Wallace  was  difcovered,  and  betrayed 
into  tlje  hands  of  the  Englifh,  by  Sir  John  Menteith, 
as  is  commonly  fuppofed  ;  who  is  alio  faid  to  have  been 
tlie  intimate  friend  of  Wallace,  though  without  any  jull 
foundation.  Be  this  as  it  will,  however,  this  celebrated 
and  heroic  patriot  was  arraigned  at  WeQminller  as  a 
traitor  t.i  Edward,  and  as  having  burnt  villages,  (form- 
ed caftles,  and  fl.iUjjhter^d  many  fubjedls  of  Eng'.and. 
Wallace  der.iid  his  ever  haviiig  been  u  traitor,  and  in- 
deed with  tru'.h  ;  for  he  had  al«  ays  been  the  avowed 
enemy  ■  f  E.lward,  and  had  not  at  any  time  owned  al- 
legiance to  him.  But  wh.itever  his  defences  might  have 
been,  they  were  of  no  avail  with  a  judge  who  had  re- 
folved  on  his  delliuflion.  Wallace  was  condemned  to 
die  a  traitor's  death,  and  the  fenience  was  executed 
with  the  utmod  rignur  !  In  his  lall  moments  he  allert- 
ed  that  independency  which  a  degenerate  nation  had  re- 
nounced.    His  head  was  placed  on  a  pinnacle  at  Lon- 
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don,  and  his  mangled  limbs  were  diftiibuted  over  the 
kingdom. 

After  the  death  of  Wallace,  Edwaid  thought  of  no- 
thing but  fettling  the  affairs  of  Scotland  as  a  conquered 
country  ;  however,  he  took  care  to  preferve  the  ancient 
forms  us  far  as  was  confiftent  with  the  dependent  Hate 
of  the  nation.  It  has  been  laid,  indeed,  that  Ed^^ard 
abrogated  all  the  Scottifh  laws  and  culfoms,  and  endea- 
voured to  fubftitute  the  Englilh  in  their  Head  ;  but  this 
is  denied  by  others.  Lord  Hailes  gives  us  at  length 
the  record  with  refpcfl  to  thefe  laws,  in  the  following 
words.  "  And,  with  relped  to  the  laws  and  ufages  of 
the  government  of  Scotland,  it  is  ordained,  that  the 
cujioui  of  the  Scots  ami  the  Brels  fhall  for  the  future  be 
prohibited,  and  be  no  longer  praflifed.  It  is  alfj  or- 
dained, that  the  king's  lieutenant  Ihall  forthwith  alfem- 
ble  the  good  people  of  Scotland  :  and  that,  at  fuch  af- 
fembly,  fhall  be  read  over  the  llatutcs  made  by  D.ivid 
king  cf  Scot5,  and  alio  the  additions  and  amendments 
which  have  been  made  by  other  kings  ;  and  that  the 
lieutenant,  with  the  afllftance  which  he  Ihall  then  have, 
as  well  of  Englilhmen  as  of  Scots,  fiiall  amend  fuch  of 
thefe  llatutes  and  ufages  as  are  plainly  againft  the  laws 
of  God  and  reafon,  as  they  bell  may  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace, 
and  in  fo  far  as  they  can  without  confulting  tiie  king  ; 
and  as  to  matters  which  they  cannot  undertake  to  cor- 
reifr  of  themfelves,  that  they  be  put  in  writing,  and  laid 
before  the  king  by  the  lieutenant,  and  any  number  of 
commiQioners,  with  parliamentary  powers,  whom  the 
Scots  fhall  think  fit  to  choofe.  That  they  fhall  meet 
vi-ith  commiirioners  appointed  by  the  king,  and  finally 
determine  as  to  the  premiffes." 

This  is  the  record  by  which  it  is  generally  fuppofed 
lliat  the  law  of  Scotland  was  abrogated.  But  Lord 
Hailes  is  of  opinion,  xXtaX.  the  ufage  of  the  Scots  and  Brets 
here  mentioned  w-as  fomething  diflerent  from  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  land.  "  We  know  (lays  he)  from  our 
Itatute  bock,  that  the  people  of  Galloway  had  certain 
ufages  peculiar  to  themfe'ives  ;  Stat.  Alex.  II.  c.  2.  One 
was,  that  cau.'es  were  tried  among  them  without  juries 
[i^fon.  Attach,  c.  72.  73.  placed  in  fome  ancient  MSS. 
among  LL.  David  I.  c.  15.],  and  this  may  probably 
have  been  the  ulage  which  Edward  abolllhed.  The 
people  cf  Galloway  were  fumetimes  diilinguilhed  by  the 
name  oi  Scots  :  thus  the  lu/.W  Scot  of  Galt'j"juay  is  an  cx- 
predlon  to  be  found  in  ancient  inllruments,  and  is  pro- 
verbial even  in  our  own  days.  The  ujnge  of  the  Brets, 
I  take  to  be  what  relates  to  the  judge  called  hrithibh, 
ox  Irehon ;  in  Ireland,  hrthan  ;  and  confequently,  that 
the  thing  here  abolilhed  was  the  commutation  of  pu- 
nifiiments  by  exadling  a  pecuniary  mulfl." 

An  indemnity  was  now  granted  to  the  Scots  upon 
certain  conditions.  Various  fines  were  impofed,  from 
one  to  five  years  rent  of  the  eftates  of  the  delinquents. 
One  ) ear's  rent  was  to  be  paid  by  the  clercy,  excluding 
the  bifhop  of  Glafgow  ;  two  by  thofe  who  were  more 
early  in  their  fubmiflions  than  Comyn  ;  three  by  Co- 
myn  and  his  alf^ciates,  and  by  the  bilhop  of  Glafgow  ; 
f  lur  years  rent  was  10  be  paid  by  William  de  Baliol  and 
J'>hn  Wifheart  ;  and  five  by  Iiigclrani  de  UmiVaville, 
becaufe  they  had  Hood  out  longer.  Three  years  rent 
was  alio  jjaid  by  the  valfals  of  Baliol,  Wilheart,  and 
Umfraville.  Thefe  fiiaes  were  to  be  paid  in  moieties. 
The  perfon  taxed  was  to  pay  half  his  income  annually  : 
and  thus  Umfraville,  taxed  in  five  years  rent,  was  al- 
lowed 
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lowed  ten  years  to  difchargc  tlie  fine.  Tliis  was  an  ex- 
prefs  refervation  to  tdward  ot'  all  the  royal  demefnes 
which  lialiol  might  have  alienated.  Tliere  was  alfo  an 
exception  for  thofe  who  were  already  in  cuftody,  and 
ihofe  who  liad  not  yet  fubmitted. 

Thus,  after  a  long  and  ubllinale  contcfl,  was  Scot- 
land wholly  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  Edward. 
— Within  j'yur  miv.hs  that  iyllem  was  overtiirown, 
wliich  tl:e  inceflant  labour  oi  Jiflteii  years  had  cllahlilh- 
cd  by  crafr,  difTiniulation,  and  violence,  with  a  walle 
of  treafurc,  and  the  cffufion  of  much  blood.  Thecaufes 
of  this  event  are  related  as  follows.  Derverguill  of  Gal- 
loway had  a  fon,  John  Balicl,  and  a  daughter  named 
Marjory.  John  Comya  v>-as  the  fon  of  Marjory,  and, 
fettinj;  Balinl  aild;,  was  heir  to  the  pretenfioas  of  Der- 
verguill. He  had  for  many  years  maintained  the  con- 
teft  againft  Edward  ;  but  at  lad  laid  down  his  arms, 
and  fwore  fealty  to  the  conqueror  ;  and  as  Baliol  had 
repeatedly  renounced  all  pretenfions  to  Uie  crown  of 
Scotland,  Coniyn  might  now  be  confidcrcd  as  the  right- 
ful heir.  His  rival  in  power  and  pretenllons  was  Bruce 
earl  of  Carriclc.  This  young  ncbleman's  grandfather, 
the  c:mp:titor,  had  patiently  acquiefced  in  the  award  of 
Edward.  His  father,  yielding  to  the  times,  had  ferved 
under  the  Enghlh  banners.  But  young  Bruce  had 
more  ambition,  and  a  more  reftlefs  fpitit.  In  his  e.ir- 
lier  years  he  aclcd  upon  no  regular  plan.  By  turns  the 
partifan  of  Edward  and  the  vicegerent  of  Baliol,  he 
leems  to  have  forgotten  or  (lifled  his  pretenfions  to  the 
crown.  But  his  charafler  developed  itfclf  by  d-grees, 
and  in  maturer  age  became  firm  and  confident.  Ac- 
cording to  the  traditionary  report,  Bruce  made  the  fol- 
lowing propofal  to  Comyn  :  "  Suppoit  my  title  to  the 
crown  and  I  will  give  you  my  ellatc  ;  or  give  me  your 
eftate,  and  I  will  fupport  your's."  The  conditions-were 
properly  drawn  out  and  figned  by  both  p.irties ;  but 
Comyn,  eitlier  through  fear  or  treachery,  revealed  the 
whole  to  Edward.  On  this  the  king  Ihowed  Bruce  the 
letters  of  i;is  accufer,  and  qucftioned  him  very  hard  ; 
but  the  latter  found  means  to  pacify  him  by  mild  and 
judicious  anfwers.  NotwithftanJing  this,  however,  Ed- 
ward llill  fufpjfted  him,  though  he  dilFemblcJ  his  fenti- 
ments,  until  he  Ihould  get  the  brothers  of  Bruce  into 
his  power,  and  then  deHroy  all  the  family  at  once.  The 
kin^  having  drank  freely  one  evening,  informed  fonie  of 
his  lords  that  he  had  refolved  to  put  Bruce  to  death 
next  day.  The  earl  of  Glouceller,  hearing  this  refolu- 
tlon,  fent  a  melfenger  to  iiruce,  with  twelve  pence  and 
a  pair  of  fpurs,  as  if  he  had  meant  to  reltore  wiiat  he 
liad  borrowed.  Bruce  undcrftood  the  meaning  of  his 
mediige,  and  prepared  for  flight.  The  ground  was  co- 
vered with  fnow,  which  would  have  difcovered  his  flight ; 
out;"rr-is  faid,  that  Bruce  ordered  his  farrisr  to  invert 
the  fhoes  of  his  hnrfcs,  and  immediately  fet  out  for 
Scotland  in  company  with  his  fecretary  and  groom.  In 
his  way  he  obferved  a  ibot-pallcngcr  whofe  behaviour 
feemed  to  be  ful'picious,  and  whom  he  foon  difcovered 
to  be  the  bearer  of  letters  from  Comyn  to  the  Englilli 
monarch,  urging  the  death  or  immediate  imprifonmcnt 
of  Bruce.  Tlie  latter,  filled  with  refentment,  immedi- 
ately beheaded  the  meOenger,  and  fet  forward  to  his 
caftle  of  Lochmabcn,  v.here  he  arrived  the  feventh  day 
after  his  departure  from  London.  Soon  after  this  he 
repaired  to  Dumfries,  where  Comyn  h.rppencd  :;t  that 
time  tn  refidc.     E.'ucc  lequclled  an  interview  v.  iihliim 
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in  the  convent  of  the  Minorites,  where  he  reproached  S;a:Lii. 
him  with  his  treachery.     Comyn  gave  iiim  the  lie,  and  ^~'"^''^*' 
Bruce  inftantly  dabbed  him  ;  after  which  he  haftencd       ,3, 
out  of  the  convent,  and  called  "  To  horfe."     His  at-  And  kill, 
tendants,    Lindlay  and    Kirkpatrick,    perceiving    him  Jo*""  ^0- 
pale,  and  in  extreme  agitation,  inqu'red  how  it  was  with  °'5'°- 
liim  ?  i^Ill  (replied   Bruce)  ;   1  doubt  I  have  llain  Co- 
myn."    "  You  doubt  !"  cried   Kirkpatrick  ;  on  faying 
which,  he  rulhed  into  the  place  where  Comyn  lay,  and 
indanlly  difpatched  him.  Sir  Robert  Comyn,  a  relation, 
attempted  to  defend  his  kinfman,  and  Ihared   his  fate. 
Bruce  had  now  gone  fo  far,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  think 
ot  retracting;  and  therefore  fet  hlmfelfin  oppofition 
to  Edward  in  good  e.arnefl.     The  jiifliciiries  were  then 
holding  their  court  at  Dumfries  ;  who  hearing   what 
had  liappencd,  imagined  their  own  lives  to  be  in  dan- 
ger, and  barricaded  thedotrs.  Bruce  ordered  thehouf- 
to  be  fet  on  fire:   upon  wh.ich  they  furrenJercd  ;  and 
Bruce  granted  them  leave  to  depart  cut  of  Scotland 
without  moleflation.  ,.j 

The  above  account  of  this  cataftrophe  is  taken  from  Opinion  of 
the  Scots  hiftotisns  ;  thofe  of  England  differ  in  m.iny  LorJHiilca 
particulars.     Lord  Hailes  fuppofes  both  to  be  wrong,  "laccrnm;,' 
and  that  the  true  circumftances  of  the  quarrel  are  un- '"'*'""'' 
1  nown.     "  My  opinion   (fays  he)  is,  that  Bruce,  when 
he  met  Comyn   at  Dumfries,  had  no  intention  of  em- 
bruing  his  hands  in  his  blood,  nor  any  immediate  pur- 
pofe  of  alferting  his  right  to   the  crown  of  Scotland  ; 
that  the  llaughtcr  of  Comyn  was  occafioned  by  ahafty 
quarrel  between  two  proud-fpirited  rivals  ;   and    that 
Bruce,  from  necefiity  and  defpair,  did  llien  affert  his 
pretenllons  to  the  crown." 

The  death  of  Comyn  aftl-iEfcd  the  Scots  varioufly,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  views  and  interefts.  The  re- 
lations of  the  deceafcd  viewed  it  as  a  cruel  alfalTination, 
and  joined  with  Edward  in  fchemes  cf  revenge.  Some 
who  willied  well  to  the  peace  of  their  country,  thought 
that  it  was  better  to  fubmit  quietly  to  the  government 
of  the  Englifh,  than  to  attempt  b  revolution,  which 
could  not  be  efiefied  without  much  danger  and  blood- 
Ihed  ;  but,  on  t!ie  otiier  h;>.nd,  the  friends  of  Bruce  now 
faw  the  necelFity  they  were  under  of  proceeding  to  the  j.j 
coronation  of  tlie  new  king  without  lofsof  time.  The  Robert 
ceremony  was  tlietefore  performed  at  Scone  on  the  iy.\\  crowned 
of  March  1306,  in  prefctice  of  two  earls,  the  bifliops  ofV"S°^,, 
St  Andrew's  and  Glafgow,  the  abbot  of  Scone,  John  '"=°='"''  ^1 
de  Atliol,  and  John  de  Mentcith.  It  had  been  cutlo- 
mary,  fince  the  days  of  Macbeth,  for  one  of  the  family 
of  Fife  to  put  the  crown  on  the  king's  head  ;  and 
Bruce  found  the  prepoirefllon  of  the  Scots  in  favour  cf 
tliis  circumltance  fo  llrong,  tliat  he  was  obliged  to  feek 
for  an  expedient  to  fitisfy  them.  Macduff  the  earl  of 
Fif.-  was  at  that  time  in  England,  where  he  had  mar- 
ried a  near  relation  of  Edward.  His  filler  was  wife  to 
the  earl  of  Biichan,  one  of  the  heads  of  tlie  family  of 
Comyn,  and  conf<.qiiently  the  determined  enemy  of  Ro- 
bert. By  an  uncommon  effort  of  female  patriotifm,  (he 
pollpnned  all  private  quarrels  to  the  good  of  her  coun- 
try, and  in  her  hiifband's  aUfence  repaired,  with  all  his 
warlike  accoutrements,  to  Bruce,  to  whom  (lie  delivered 
them  up,  and  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head.  This 
crown  is  faid  to  have  been  made  by  one  Conyers  an  Eng- 
lilhman,  who  narrowly  cfcapcd  being  puniflied  for  it  by 
Edward. 

Tlie  king  cf  England  received  intell'gcnce  of  all  thcfe 
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proceedings  witli  iillonifiimcnt ;  and  without  dcLiy  fent 
a  body  of  troops  under  tlic  command  of  Aymer  de  Va- 
lence eail  of  Ptmbroke,  to  I'uppiefs  tlie  rebellion.  Bruce 
omitted  nothing  fur  his  defence.  He  had  always  been 
coufideredby  his  countrymen  us  a  promitingaccomplilh- 
cd  young  nobleman,  but  firmly  attached  to  Edward's 
pen'on  and  government  ;  for  which  reafon  he  Irad  not 
been  trufted  by  thofe  independent  patriots  who  joined 
Wallace.  But  their  confidence  was  now  gained  by  his 
rendering  himfelf  fo  obnoxious  to  Edward,  that  no  pof- 
fibility  of  a  reconciliation  was  left;  and  he  foon  faw 
himfelf  at  tiie  head  of  a  fmall  army.  With  thefe,  who 
cortfifted  of  raw  and  unexperienced  foldier?,  Bruce  form- 
ed a  camp  at  Melhven  near  Perth,  which  lad  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  enemy;  but  knowing-  the  disad- 
vantage under  which  he  laboured  from  the  inexperience 
of  his  men,  he  refolved  to  aft  upon  the  deieufive.  The 
Englifli  general  at  lafl;  fent  Bruce  a  challenge  to  fight 
him,  which  was  accepted  ;  but  the  day  before  the  battle 
was  to  h.avc  been  fought  by  agreement,  the  Scots  were 
attacked  by  iurprife,  and  totally  defeated.  Bruce  be- 
haved with  the  greateft  valour,  and  had  three  horfes 
killed  under  him.  Being  knovvnby  the  flaughter  which 
he  made,  John  Mowbray,  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
refolucion,  ruflied  upon  him,  and  catching  hold  of  his 
horfe's  bridle,  cried  out,  "  I  have  hold  of  the  new- 
made  king  !"  but  he  v.-as  delivered  by  Chriftopher  Sea- 
ton.  Some  Scottifli  hiftorians  have  afferted  that  nn 
this  occafion  all  the  prifoners  of  note  were  put  to  death; 
but  others  inform  us,  that  though  Edward  did  fend  or- 
ders to  that  purpofe,  the  Engliih  general  pardoned  all 
thofe  who  were  willing  to  fwear  leaky  to  his  mafler  : 
however,  it  is  certain,  that  after  the  battle  of  Methven, 
many  prifoners  were  hanged  and  quartered. 

This  diiafter  almuft  gave  the  finilhing  flroke  to  the 
affairs  of  Bruce.  He  now  found  himfelf  deferted  by 
a  great  part  of  his  army.  The  Engliih  had  taken  pri- 
foners great  numbers  of  women  whofehufbands  follow- 
ed Bruce  ;  and  all  tliofe  were  now  ordered,  on  pain  of 
death,  to  accompany  their  hufoands.  Thus  was  Bruce 
burdened  with  a  number  of  ufclefs  mouths,  and  found 
it  hard  to  fubfift.  The  confequence  was,  that  mcfl  of 
his  men  departed  with  their  families,  fo  that  in  a  few 
days  his  army  dwindled  down  to  500.  With  thefe  he 
retreated  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  met  by  his  brother 
Sir  Neil,  his  wife,  and  a  number  of  other  ladies,  all  of 
whom  offered  to  follow  his  fortune  through  every  diffi- 
culty. But,  however  heroic  this  behaviour  might  be, 
it  put  Bruce  to  fome  inconvenience,  as  he  could  fcarce 
procure  fubfiftence  ;  ^nd  therefore  he  perfuadeJ  the  la- 
dies to  retire  to  hij  caftle  of  Kildrommey,  under  the 
protection  of  Sir  Neil  Bruce  and  the  Earl  of  Athol. 
In  the  mean  time  the  defertion  among  Bruce's  troops 
continued,  fo  that  now  he  had  with  him  no  more  than 
200  men  ;  and  as  winter  was  coming  on,  he  refolved  to 
go  into  Argylefhire,  where  Sir  Neil  Cimpbell's  efiate 
lay,  who  had  gone  before  to  prepare  for  his  reception. 
In  his  way  thither  he  encountered  incredible  difficulties; 
and  fome  of  his  followers  being  cut  off  at  a  place  called 
Dairy,  the  reft  were  fo  dKheartened,  that  they  all  for- 
fook  him,  excepting  Sir  Gi'bert  Hay,  Sir  Jam.es  (fome- 
times  called  Lord)  Douglas,  and  a  few  domeftics. 
Bruce,  however,  kept  up  the  fpirits  of  his  little  party 
by  recounting  to  them  the  adventures  of  princes  and 
patriots  in  circumllances  fimilar  to  his  own.     Having 


crolled  Lochlumond  in  a  fmall  crazy  boat,  he  was  dif- 
covered  by  his  trufty  friend  the  Earl  of  Lenox,  who 
had  been  profcribcd  in  England,  and  now  lived  in  a 
kind  of  e.\i!eon  his  own  eftate.  The  meeting  between 
tlu'fe  friends  was  very  alTcfting,  and  drew  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  all  prefent.  Lenox,  who  had  heard  nothing 
of  Bruce's  misfortune?,  furnillied  him  and  his  half-fa- 
mifhed  attendants  with  plenty  of  provifions  :  but  being 
foon  made  feniible  that  it  was  impofflble  for  them  to 
live  in  a  place  where  they  were  well  known,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  enemies,  Bruce  refolved  to  fcek  out  fi'rae 
more  fafe  habitation.  For  this  purpofe  Sir  Neil  Camp- 
bell had  already  provided  Ihipping  ;  but  our  adventu- 
rurs  had  fcarcely  fet  fail,  when  they  were  purfued  by  a 
large  fqnadron  nf  the  enemy's  ileet.  The  bark  which 
carried  tlie  earl  of  Lenox  efcaped  with  tlie  uimoft  dif- 
ficulty to  Cantire,  where  Bruce  was  already  landed  : 
and,  at  their  meeting,  both  agreed  that  their  perfons 
fhould  never  afterwards  be  feparated  while  they  remain- 
ed alive. 

In  the  mean  timeEdv/ard  having  compromifed  fome 
difFerei^ces  with  his  Englifli  fabjeds,  refumed  his  old 
projecft  of  entirely  lubduing  Scoiland  ;  and  his  inten- 
tion nov/  appears  to  have  been  to  divide  the  lands  of 
fuch  as  he  lufpefted  of  difaffeifticin  among  his  Englifh 
followers  he  ordered  a  proclaination  to  be  made,  that 
all  who  had  any  title  to  the  honour  of  knighthood,  ei- 
ther by  heritage  or  eftate,  fliould  repair  to  Weftminifter 
to  receive  all  military  ornaments,  their  horfes  excepted, 
from  his  royal  wardrobe.  As  the  prince  of  Wales  came 
under  this  denomination,  he  was  the  firft  who  under- 
went the  ceremony  ;  which  gave  him  a  right  to  confer 
the  like  honour  on  the  Ions  of  above  300  of  the  chief 
nobility  and  gentry  of  England.  The  prince  then  re- 
paired at  the  head  of  this  gallant  train,  to  Edward  ; 
who  received  them,  furrounded  by  his  nobility,  in  the 
moft  iolemn  manner.  The  king  then  made  a  fpeccli 
on  the  treachery  of  the  Scots,  vvhofe  entire  deftruiflion 
he  vowed.  He  declared  his  refolution  of  once  more 
heading  his  army  in  perfon  ;  and  he  defired,  in  cafe  of 
his  death,  that  his  body  might  be  carried  to  Scotland, 
and  not  buried  till  lignal  vengeance  was  taken  on  the 
perfidious  nation.  Having  then  ordered  all  prefent  to 
join  him  within  fifteen  days,  with  their  attendants  and 
military  equipages,  he  prepared  for  his  journey  into 
Scotland.  He  entered  the  country  foon  after  Bruce's 
defeat  at  Methven.  The  army  was  divided  into  two 
bodies  ;  one  commanded  by  the  king  himfelf,  the  other 
by  the  prince  of  Wales,  and,  under  him,  by  the  earls 
of  Lancafter  and  Hereford,  with  orders  to  proceed 
northwards,  and  penetrate  into  the  countries  where  the 
intereft  of  Bruce  was  ftrongeft.  As  he  paffed  along, 
Edward  caufed  all  that  fell  into  his  hands,  wiiom  lie 
fufpefted  of  favouring  Bruce's  party,  to  be  immediately 
executed.  The  Billiop  of  Glafgow  was  the  only  excep- 
tion to  this  barbarity  ;  he  was  taken,  but  had  his  life 
fpared  on  account  of  his  funflion. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  the  prince  of  Wales  continued 
his  march  north  wards,  Bruce's  queen  began  to  be  al.irm- 
ed  for  her  own  fafety.  She  was  advifed  to  take  fmc- 
tuary  at  the  fhrine  of  St  Duthac  in  Rof'slhire  ;  but 
there  flie  was  made  prlfuner  by  William  carl  of  Rofs, 
who  was  of  the  Engliih  p'rly.  By  Edward's  order  flie 
was  fent  to  LonJon  •,  her  daughter,  who  was  taken  at 
the  fame  time,  being  lliut  up  in  a  religious  honfe.  The 
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dire(5lions  for  the  entertainment  of  the  que;n  are  ftill 
prefcrved  |.  She  was  f)  be  conveyed  to  the  manor  of 
BruOcwick  ;  to  have  a  waiting  woman  and  a  maid-fer- 
vant,  advanced  in  life,  fedate,  and  of  good  convcrfation  : 
a  builer,  two  men-fervants  and  a  foot-boy  for  lier  cliam- 
ber,  fober,  not  riotous,  to  make  her  bed  :  three  grey- 
hounds when  fhe  inchnes  to  luint  ;  vcnifon,  fidi,  and  the 
faireft  hnufc  in  tlie  manor.  In  1308,  Ihe  was  removed 
to  another  i)rifon  ;  in  1312,  (he  was  removed  to  Wind- 
fcr  caille,  20  fhiliings  per  week  being  allowed  for  her 
maintcnanec.  In  1314,  fhe  was  committed  to  R.'jchef- 
ter  caftle,  and  was  not  fct  at  liberty  till  the  clofe  of  that 
year. 

The  only  fortrefs  which  Bruce  poffelTed  in    Scotland 
was  the  cadle  of  Kildrommey  ;  and  it  was  foon  befieged 
by  the  earls  of  Lancafter  and  Hereford.     One  Olhurn 
treacheroufiy  burnt  the  magazine  ;  by  which  means  the 
garrifon,  dellitute  of  provilions,  was  obliged  to  uirren- 
der  at  difcretion.     Tlic  common  foldiers  were  hanged  ; 
Sir_  Neil  Bruce  and  the  eail  of  Athol  were  fent  prifon- 
ers  to  Edward,  who  caufed  them   to  be  hanged    on  a 
gallows  50  feet  high,  and   tlien    beheaded   aid   burnt. 
The  countefs  of  Buchan,  who  had  crowned   King  Ro- 
bert, was  taken  piifoner;  as  was  Lady  Mary  Bruce, 
the  king's    lifter.     Some  hiftorians  fay,    that  Edward 
ordered  tliefe  two  l:;dics  10  be  Ihut  up  in  wooden  cages, 
one  to  be  hung  over    the  walls   of  the   caftle   of  Rc'X- 
burgh,andthe  other  over  thofe  of  Berwick  as  public 
fpejtacles:  but  Lord   Hailes    only  tells    us   that  the 
countefs  of  Buchan  was  put   into  clofe  confinement  in 
the  caftle  of  Berwick  (i ). 

About  this  time  alfo  many  others  of  Bruce's  party 
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were  put  to  deatli ;  among  whom  were  Tliomas  and    simian.'.. 
Alexander    Bruce,    two    of  the  King's  brothtrs,  and  *— "v-—^ 
John  W.allace,  brotlier  to  the  celebrated  Sir  William. 
Bruce  hin.felt,  in  the  mean  time,  was  in   fuch   a  dcfji- 
cable  fituation,  that  it  was  thought  lie  nevtr  could  give 
niore    dillurbance  ;  and   it    was   even  reported  that  he 
was  dead.     All  his  midortunes,  liowcver,  could  n  >t  in- 
timidate him,  or  prevent  his  meditating  a  moft  fevcrc 
revenge   upon  the    deftroycrs  cf  his  family.     He   firU 
removed  to  ihecaftle  <  f  Dumbarton,  wheic  he  was  ho- 
fpit.ibly    received    and   entertained  by  Angui  lord  of 
Kiiityre  ;  but,  fufpec'tir.g  tliat    he   was    not  f.ife  there, 
lie  failed  in  three  days  to  Rachrim,  a  fmall  iilaiid  on  the 
Iriili  coall,  where  he  fecured  hirafelf  efTeolually  from 
the  purfuit  of  his  enemies.     It  was  during  his  (lay  in 
this    iHand,  thai  the   report  of  his  death  was  generally 
propagated.      Notwithft.mding  this,  his  party  increafed 
confider.tbly  ;  and,  even  when  he  landed  on  this   ifland, 
he  was  attended  by  300  men.     However,   after  having 
lived  for  fiimc  time   in  this  retreat,  being   apprehenfive 
that  the   report  of  his  death  might  be  generally  cre- 
dited among  his   friends  in   Scotland,   it  was  refolved 
to  attempt   the    furprile   of  a  fort   held  by  the    Eng-        143 
lilli    under    Sir  John    Haflings,    on  the  ifle  of  Arran.  Heta'<cs  a 
This  was  performed   with  fuccc(s    by   his   two  friend.s  f""  "" ''"= 
Douglas  and  Sir  Robert  Boyd,  who  put  the  greatell        "•  •^'- 
part  of  the  garrifon  to  the  fword.     The  king,  hearing 
of  their    lucccfs,   palfed    over   into    Arran  ;  but,    not 
knowing    where    his    people  refuied,  is  faid  ,to  have 
found   them  out  by  blowing  a  horn.     He  then  fent  a 
trufty   fervant,  one  Cuthbert,   into  his  own  country  of 
Carrick  j  with  orders,  in  cafe  he  found  it  well  affefled 
J  C  2  to 


(f)  M.  Wcftminfl-er,  p.  455.  fays,  "  C;ipitur  etiam  et  ilia  itnpiiflima  conjuratrix  de  Buchan,  de  qua  conful- 
tusrex,  ait,  Quia  gladio  non  percuflit,  gladio  non  peribit ;  verum,  propter  illicitam  conjurationem  quam  fe- 
cit, in  dfjmicilio  lapideo  et  ierreo,  in  modum  coronse  f.ib:icato,  firmlHime  obl^ruatur,  ct  apud  Bervicum  fub  dio 
Ibvinfecus  fufpendatur,  ut  lit  d  ita,  in  vita  et  poll  mortem,  fpeculum  viatoribus,  et  opprobrium  feiripiternum." 
Other  Englilh  hiftoriaas,  copying  M.  Weftminfter,  have  faid  the  fime  thing.  We  cannot,  therefore,  blame 
Abcrcrombic  for  faying,  "  She  was  put  in  a  wooden  cage  Ihaped  like  a  crown,  and  in  that  tormenting  pofture 
hung  out  from  high  walls  or  turrets  to  be  gazed  upon  and  reproached  by  the  meaneft  of  the  multitude  :"  Vol.  I. 
ji.  579.  Hemingford,  Vol.  I.  p.  221.  rehites  the  ftory  in  a  manner  fomewliat  different.  He  fays,  that  the  earl 
of  Buchan  her  hufband  fought  to  kill  her  for  treafon  ;  but  that  Edward  rellrained  him,  and  ordered  her  to  be  con- 
fined in  av.-osden  cage. 

TJieintentionsofEdwardl.  touching  the  durance  of  tV.e  countefs  ofBucIian,  will  be  more  certainly  learned 
from  Lis  own  orders,  than  from  the  report  of  M-  Weftminfter.  His  orders  run  thus:  "  By  letters  under  the 
privy-feal,  be  it  commanded,  that  the  chamberlain  of  Scoilind,  or  his  deputy  at  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  do,  in 
f)nc  of  the  turrets  of  the  faid  caille,  aud  in  the  place  which  he  (hall  find  nioft  convenient,  cau('e  conHru^^  a  cage 
ftrongly  latticed  with  wood  fd^fuijl,  i.  e.  beams  of  timber  or  palifadcs),  crofs-barred,  and  fecured  with  iron,  in 
which  he  (hall  put  the  countc("'s  of  Buchan.  And  that  he  take  care  thdt  (he  be  fo  well  and  fafely  guarded  there, 
in,  that  in  no  fort  (lie  may  ilfue  therefrom.  And  tliat  he  appoint  one  or  more  women  of  Berwick,  of  Englifh 
cxtra>5lion,  and  liable  to  no  fufpicion,  Kvho  Jball  jnii:'ijl<:r  to  tl:e  Ji:U  cdunleft  in  eating  ami  dr'iniing,  anil  in  all  thitt^t 
life  convenient  ill  her  Idling  fiace.  And  that  he  do  caufe  her  to  be  lb  well  and  llriiflly  guarded  in  the  c.ige, 
that  flie  may  not  fpeak  with  any  one,  njan  or  woman,  cf  ths  Scottilh  nation,  or  with  any  one  elfe,  faving  v/ith 
the  women  who  (hall  be  appointed  to  attend  her,  or  with  the  guard  who  ftiall  have  the  cuilody  of  her  perfou/ 
A.nd  that  the  ca^e  be  fo  conftrUvTred,  that  the  countefs  mnyhave  therein  the  ct/iivemeiur  sf  a  decent  chamber  (element 
dechambre  cour'toife)  ;  neverthelef<;,  that  all  things  be  fo  n<-c11  and  fircly  ordered,  t!;.at  no  peril  arifc  touching 
the  right  cuflody  of  the  faid  countefs.  And  that  he  to  whom  the  charge  of  her  is  committed  (hall  be  refponfible, 
body'for  body  ;  and  that  he  be  allowed  his  charges."     Fir..'<-m,  T.ii.  p.  1014. 

Such  were  the  orders  of  Edward  I.  and  fefLircly  was  not  a  man  who  would  fufF.r  his  orders  to  be  diibbeycJ. 
Here,  indeed,  there  is  a  detail  concerning  the  cullody  of  af;mab  prifoner,  which  may  I'onj  ridiculoudy  minute, 
but  which  is  inconfillent  with  the  ftory  related  by  M.  Weftminfter  and  other  hiftorians.  To  thole  who  have  no 
notion  oi  any  cage  but  one  lor  a  parrot  or  a  fquirrel,  hung  out  at  a  windov  ,  v  J,  '■  lir  m  ror.  Jer'r.g  \\\\.  m.in- 
date  intelligible. 
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to  !iis  caiife,  to  light  a  fire  on  ;i  certain  point  near  his 
caflls  of  Tunberry,  whence  It  couKl  bj  dlceinod  in 
Arran.  Bruce  and  his  party  perceived  the  figml,  as 
they  thought,  and  immediately  put  to  fea.  Their 
voyage  took  up  but  little  time  ;  and  as  Bruce  had  now 
.jco  men  along  with  him,  he  relblved  immediately  to 
i\d  on  the  offen(ive.  His  firll  e>:ploit  was  to  furprife 
h.is  own  caftls  of  Tunberry,  which  had  been  given, 
along  with  Bruce's  eltate,  to  lord  H.nry  Peicy.     film 

■  he  drove  out,  along  with  the  Englilh  garriibn  ;  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  he  met  with  his  fervant  Cuthbert, 
wlij  gave  him  dilas^reeable  intelligence.  This  man 
had  met  with  very  little  encouragement  on  his  landing 
in  Scotland;  in  confcquence  cf  which  he  had  not  light- 
ed the  fire  agreed  upon  as  a  lign;il  of  his  iuccels,  that 
\^hich  Bruce  had  obltrved  having  been  kindled  by  ac- 
cident. He  alfo  told  him,  that  the  Englilh  were  in  full 
pclfeBkn  cf  the  country,  and  advifed  his  mailer  to  be 
upon  his  guard.  Soon  alter  this  the  king  was  joined 
by  a  lady  of  fortune,  who  brought  along  with  her  40 
warriorf.  By  her  he  was  firft  particularly  iniormeJ 
cf  themiferable  fate  of  hisfimily  and  relations;  which, 
inftead  of  diflieartening,  animated  him  the  more  with 
a  delire  of  revenge.  However,  he  did  not  immediate- 
ly  attempt  any  thing  himfelf,  but  idlo-.ved  Douglas   to 

•  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  eftate  tf  Donglas-dale,  as 
Bruce  himfelfhad  recovered  his  in  Ci'.rrick.  In  , this 
expedition  Douglas  was  joined  by  one  Thomas  Dick- 
fon,  a  man  of  conliderable  fortune,  and  who  gave  him 
intelligence  concerning  the  (late  of  the  country.  By 
his  ad%ice  he  kept  himfelf  private  till  Palm  Sunday  ; 
when  he  and  his  followers  with  covered  armour  le- 
paired  to  St  Bride's  church,  where  the  Englilli  were 
performing  divine  fervice.  The  latter  were  furptifed, 
but  made  a  brave  defence ;  though,  being  overpowered 
by  numbers,  they  were  at  laft  obliged  to  yield.  Doug- 
las, without  farther  relillance,  took  pofjellion  of  his 
own  caftle,  which  he  found  well  furnilhed  with  arm.s, 
provilions,  and  money.  He  deftrcyed  all  that  he  could 
not  carry  with  him,  and  alfo  the  caille  itfelf,  where  he 
knew  that  he  mulf  have  been  belieged  if  he  had  kept  it. 

While  Bruce  and  his  friends  were  thus  lignalizing 
ihemftlves,  and  ftruggling  with  the  Englilh  under  fo 
many  difadvantages,  it  is  natural  to  think  that  they 
mull  have  met  with  many  dangerous  and  difficult  ad- 
ventures. Many  of  thefc,  indeed,  are  related  by  the 
Scots  hiftcrians  ;  but  mi.'ll  of  them  have  the  appear- 
ance of  fables,  and  it  is  now  impofflblc  to  diflinguilh 
the  true  from  the  falfe  ;  for  which  reafon  we  Ihall  pafs 
them  all  over  in  lilence,  confining  ourfelves  only  to 
thofe  fafls  which  are  at  once  important  and  well  au- 
thenticated. 

In  1307,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  advanced  into  the 
v.'ell  of  Scotland  to  encounter  Bruce.  The  latter  did 
t  decline  the  combat ;  and  Pembroke  was  defeated, 
i  f.ree  days  after  this,  Bruce  defeated  wiili  great  flaugh- 
ter  another  Englilh  general  named  Ralph  dc  Monther- 
mer,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  to  the  caltle  of  Air.  The 
king  laid  liege  to  the  callle  for  fome  time,  but  retired 
at  the  approach  of  fuccours  from  England.  This 
year  the  Englilh  performed  nothing,  except  burning 
the  monaftery  at  Paidey.  Edward,  however,  refolved 
llill  to  execute  his  utmoft  vengeance  on  the  Scots, 
though  he  had  long  been  lecarded  in  his  operations  by 
a  tedious  and  dangerous  indifpolition.     But  now,  fup- 


pofmg  that  his  malady  was  decreafcd  fo  far  tli.it  he 
could  f:dely  proceed  on  his  m.irch,  he  cffered  up  the 
horfe-litter,  in  which  he  had  hitheito  been  carried,  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  CarliHe;  and,  mounting  him- 
felf on  hnrle'iack,  proceeded  on  the  way  towards  Sol- 
way.  He  was  fo  weak,  however,  that  he  could  ad- 
vance no  farther  than  fix  miles  in  four  days;  after 
which  he  expired  in  fight  of  Scotland,  whicli  he  had 
fo  often  devoted  to  defliuiflion.  With  his  dying  breath 
he  gave  orders  that  his  body  fliould  accompany  liis 
army  into  Scotland,  and  remain  unburied  until  the 
country  was  totally  fubdued  ;  but  his  fon  difregard- 
ing  this  order,  caufed  it  to  be  depofited  in  Weflmin- 
fter  abbey. 

Tlie  death  of  fuch  an  irveterate  enemy  to  the  Scot- 
tilh  name,  could  not  fail  of  raifing  the  fpirits  cf  Bruce 
and  his  party  ;  and  the  inaiftive  and  timid  behaviour  of 
his  fon  Edward  H.  contributed  not  a  little  to  give  them 
freih  cour.age.  After  having  granted  the  guardian- 
fliip  of  Scothmd  to  his  favourite  Piers  de  Gavellon  earl 
of  Pembroke,  whom  his  father  had  lately  banilhed,  he 
advanced  to  Cumnock,  on  tlie  frontiers  of  Aiifliire, 
and  then  retreated  into  England  ;  conferring  the  office 
of  guardian  of  Scotland  upon  John  de  Biet.igne  earl 
cf  Richmond,  a  fortnight  after  he  had  bellowed  it  on 
Gavefton.  He  was  no  fooner  gone  than  Bruce  inva- 
ded Galloway.  The  inhabitants  refuling  to  IVjIIow  his 
ftandard,  he  laid  wafte  the  country  ;  but  was  defeated, 
and  obliged  to  retire  northwards  by  the  guardian.  In 
the  north  he  over-ran  the  country  without  oppofition  ; 
and  foon  began  to  move  foulhwards  again  in  order  to 
repair  his  late  difgrace.  He  was  encountered  by  Co- 
myn  earl  of  Buchan  with  an  undifciplined  body  of  Eng- 
lifh,  whom  he  entirely  defeated  and  difperfed-  But 
about  this  time  he  was  feized  with  a  grievous  diftemper, 
which  weakened  him  lb  much,  that  no  hopes  were  left 
of  his  recovery.  In  this  eni'eebleci  fituation,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  earl  of  Buchan  and  John  Mowbray  an 
Englilh  commander,  who  had  alfemblcd  a  body  cf 
troops  in  order  to  efface  their  late  dilhonour.  The 
armies  met  at  Inverury  in  Aberdeenlhire.  Bruce  was 
too  weak  to  fupport  himfelf,  and  therelore  was  held 
upon  horfeback  by  two  attendants :  but  he  had  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  his  enemies  totally  defeated,  and  pur- 
fued  with  great  flaughter  for  many  miles ;  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  agitation  of  his  fpirits  on  that  day  pro- 
ved the  means  of  curing  him  of  his  difeafe.  This  battle 
was  fought  on  the  22d  of  May  1300. 

The  king  of  Scotland  now  took  revenge  of  his  ene- 
mies, after  the  manner  of  that  barbarous  age,  by  wa- 
fting the  country  of  Buchan  with  tire  and  fword.  His 
fuccefl'es  had  lb  railed  his  charaifter,  that  many  of  the 
Scots  who  had  hitherto  adhered  to  the  Englilh  canfe, 
now  came  over  to  that  of  Robert.  Edward,  the  king's 
brother  invaded  Gallo^yay,  and  defeated  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country.  John  de  St  John,  an  Englifh  com- 
mander, with  1500  horfemen,  attempted  to  furprife 
him  ;  but  Edward  having  received  timely  information 
of  his  defigns,  ordered  tlie  infantry  and  n^eaner  part  of 
his  army  to  entrench  themi'elves  Itrongly,  while  he  him- 
felf, with  no  more  than  50  horfemen,  well  armed,  tmder 
cover  of  a  thickmifl,  att.icked  his  enemies,  and  put  them 
to  flight.  After  this  he  reduced  all  the  fcrtrclles  in  the 
country,  and  totally  expelled  the  Ei-.glilh  from  it.  About 
this  time  alfo,  Douglas,  when  roving  about  the  moun- 
tainous 
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Siotlan-J.    tainous  p.iits  of  TweeJale,  furprlfej  and  made  prifnn- 
^■''~'''"""^'  ers  Thomas  Rmdolph  th.;  king's  nephew,  and  Alexan- 
der Stewart   of  Boakhill,  who   had  hitherto  continued 
inimical  to  ilic  iiiterefts  of  Robert.     Randolpli  was  con- 
ducted to  the  kin^,  but  talked  to  him  in  an  haughtf 
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ftrjin  ;  upon  which  liii  uncle  put  him  in:o  clofe   con- 
finement. 

The  next  exploit  of  Robert  was  againd  the  lord  of 
Lorn,  a  divlfion  of  Argylefhire.  It  was  this  noblc- 
m;in  who  h.id  reJuccd  the  king  to  fuch  (traits  after  his 
defeat  at  Methveu  ;  and  he  now  refolveJ  to  take  ample 
levcnge.  Having  entered  the  country,  the  king  arri- 
ved at  .1  narrow  pafs,  where  the  troops  of  Lorn  lay  in 
ambulh.  This  pafs  had  a  hi^jh  mountain  on  the  one 
fide,  and  a  precipice  wifhed  by  the  fea  on  the  other  ; 
but  Robert  having  ordered  Douglas  to  make  a  circuit 
and  gain  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  with  part  of  the 
army  he  entered  liimfelf  with  the  rell.  He  was  imme- 
diately attacked  ;  but  Douglas  with  his  men  rullied 
down  the  hill,  and  decided  the  vidory  in  favour  of  the 
king  ;  who  foon  after  took  tlie  catUe  of  DunllafFnage, 
the  chief  rcfiJencc  of  this  nobleman. 

While  Rc)bcrt  and  his  ad'iciates  were  thus  gaining 
the  admiration  of  their  countrymen  by  the  exploits 
which  they  daily  performed,  the  Englilh  were  fo  un- 
fettled  and  fluiiluating  in  their  counfels,  that  their  par- 
ty knew  not  ho-sv  to  a<ft.  Edward  (till  imagined  that 
tliere  was  a  poflibility  of  reconciling  the  Scots  to  his 
government :  and  for  this  purpofe  he  employed  William 
de  Lambyrton,  bilhop  of  St  Andrew's,  who,  after  ha- 
ving been  taken  pri(bner,  and  carried  from  one  place  of 
con(inement  to  another,  had  at  laft  made  fuch  fubmif- 
ilons,  as  procured  (irft  his  liberty,  and  then  the  confi- 
dence of  Edward.  This  ecclefiaftic  having  taken  a 
molt  folemn  oath  of  hJe.ity  to  Edward,  now  refolved 
to  ingiati.ite  himfeif,  by  publifhing  againd  Robert 
and  his  adherents  a  fentence  of  excommunication,  w-hich 
had  been  refolved  on  long  before.  This,  however, 
produced  no  edcifl  ;  and  the  event  was,  that  in  1 309, 
through  tli.e  mediation  cf  the  king  of  France,  Edward 
confented  to  a  truce  with  the  Scots, 
pofition,  liowever,  la(ted  not  long. 
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This  paci(:c  dif- 
The  truce  was 
fcarcely  concluded,  when  Edward  charged  the  Scots 
with  violating  it,  and  fummoned  his  barons  to  meet 
him  in  arms  at  Ncwcadle  ;  yet,  probably  being  doubt- 
ful of  the  event  of  the  war,  he  empowered  Robert  de 
Umfraville,  and  three  otheis,  to  conclude  a  new  truce  ; 
declaring,  however,  that  he  did  this  at  the  requeft  of 
Philip  kir.g  of  France,  as  his  deareft  father  and  friend, 
but  who  was  in  no  fort  to  b«  ccnfidercd  as  the  ally  of 
Scotland. 

The  new  negociations  were  foon  interrupted.  They 
were  again  renewed  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
13  10  the  truce  was  concluded,  but  entirely  di(regarded 
by  the  Scots.  The  progrefs  of  Druce  now  became 
very  alarming.  Tise  town  of  Perth,  a  place  at  that 
time  of  great  importance,  was  threatened  ;  and  to  re- 
lieve it,  Edward  c-rdered  a  fleet  to  fail  up  the  river 
Tay  :  he  alfo  comm.mded  the  earl  of  UKler  to  a(remble 
a  body  of  troops  at  Dublin,  and  from  thence  to  invade 
Scotland  ;  his  own  barons  were  ordered  to  meet  him 
in  amis  at  Berwick.  About  the  end  of  September,  he 
entered  Sc-'iand  ;  pa(red  from  Roxburgh,  through  the 
forelt  of  Sclkiik,  to  Biggar  ;  from  tlience  he  penetra- 
ted  into  Renfrew ;  and  turning  back  by  the  way  of 


Linlithgow,  he  retreated  to  Dtrwick,  where  he  conii-  s.-.. 
nucd  inactive  for  eight  mrritlr.  ^^ 

During  tliis  invafion,  Robert  had  carefunyavriJcJ 
a  battle  with  the  Engli(}i  ;  well  knowing,  tliat  r.i:  i:.va. 
fi.in  undertaken  in  antunn  wrnld  ruin  the  heavy  ;.ti:)c.I 
cavalry,  rn  whicli  the  Englilh  placed  ihcir  chief  de. 
pendence.  His  caufe  was  alfo  favoured  by  a  (carcit/ 
which  prevailed  at  thi?  lime  in  Scotland  ;  for  as 
magazines  and  other  refrurces  of  m^dei  n  war  were 
then  unknown,  tlis  Englifii  army  were  greatly  r-tardcd 
in  their  operati  )ns,  and  found  it  impoilible  to  fubdil  in 
the  country.  154 

The  fpirit  cf  enteqirife  had  now  communicated  it-  Linlithj^ow 
felf  to  all  ranks  of  people  in  Scotland.     In   131  i,the  <^^''''=  ^'^'- 
cafile  of  Linlithgow  was  furprifed  by  a   poor  peafant  **;     g.^/ 
named  JViiliam  liirvfirl.        I'he  Englifli  gariifcn  were 
ftcure,    and   kept  but   a   fliglit  guard  ;  of  which   Bin- 
nock  being  informed,  conce.aled  eight  refolute  Tt\tn  in 
a  load  of  hiy,  which  he  had  been  emjiloycd  to  d/ive 
into  the  caftle.     With  thefc,  as  foon  as  the  gate   was 
opened,  he  fell  upon  the  feeble  guard,  and  became  maitcr 
of  the  place  ;  which  was  dilmanlled  by  Itobcrt,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  ca(tles  taken  in  the  cnurle  cf  the  war. 

Edward  now  refolved  to  invade  Scotland  ag.ain  ;  and 
for  this  purpoie  ordered  his  army  to  a(rcmble  at  Rox-       u^- 
burgh.       But  Robert,  net  contented  with  defending  Robert  l::- 
his  own  country,  refolved  in  his  turn  to  invade  Eng-  ""^"  E"g- 
land.     He  accordingly  entered  that  country,  and  cruel-  '^r"^'  P"*^, 
ly  ravaged  the  bdhopric  ot   Durham.      He  returned  ^p  his  re- 
loaded with  fpoil,  and  laid  fuge  to  Perth.     Alter  re- turn, 
mainirg  (ix  weeks  before  that  place,  he  r.iifed  the  ficge, 
but  returned  in  a  few  days ;  and  having  provided  foa- 
ling laddeis,  appioached  the  works  with  a  chofen  body 
of  infan:ry.     In  a  dark  night  he  m  ide  the  attack:  and 
having  waded  through  the  ditch  though  the  water  flood 
to  his  throat,  he  was  the  fecond  man  who  reached  the 
top  of  the  walls.     The  tijwn  was  ilicn  foon  taken  ;  af- 
ter which  it  Was  plundered  and  burnt,  and  the  fiirtiri- 
catior.s  levelled  with  the  ground.     This  happened  on 
the  8th  of  January  1312. 

Edward  was  now  become  averfe  to  the  war,  and  re- 
newed his  n;goci  itions  for  a  truce  ;   but  they  Hill  came        lO, 
to  nothing.     Robert  again  invaded    England  ;    burnt  Invailcs 
grs.it  part  of  the  city  ot  Durham  ;  and  even  threatened  ^""g'^nd  a 
to  beficge  Berwick,  where  the   king   of  England   li-^J>  ^^"h"„r'tr 
for  the  lime,   fixed  his  rcfidence.      He  ncit  reduced  {o;'c^i,, 
the  caftles  of  Butel,  Dumfries,  and  Dalfwin;on,  with 
many  other  fortre(res.     The  cadle  of  Roxburgh,  a  place 
of  the  utmoil  importance,  next  fell  into  his  hands.  Tl;e 
walls  were  fcalcd  while  the  garrifon  was  revelling  ca 
die  eve  of  Lent.     They  retreated  into  the  inner  tower  ; 
but  their  governor,  a  Frenchman,  having  received  a 
mortal  wound,  they  capitulated. 

Randolph,   the  king's   nephew,  who  had  been  im- 
prifoned,  as  we  liave  already  obferved,  was  now  recei- 
ved into   favour,  and  began  to   diftinguilh  himfeif  in        157 
the  caufe  of  his  country.     He  blockaded  the  ca(tlc  of  The  ciftle- 
Edinburgh  fo  clofely,  that  all  communication  with  the  "'  '>^iin- 
neighbouring  country  was  cut  off.       The  place  was  1^""°,    ■'* 
commanded  by  one  Leland,  a  knight  of  Gafcony ;  but  ii\.,j.,'i.  j, 
the  garrifon  fufpcifting   his  fidelity,  imprifoncd  him   in 
a  dungeon,  and  chofe  another  commander  in  his  ttead. 
One  William   Frank  prefented   hiinltlf  to    Randolpli, 
.and  informed  him  how  the  walls  might  be  fcaled.    Tliis 
man  in  bis  youth  kid  reliJed  iu  the  caftle ;  and  having 
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an  intrigue  with  a  woman  ia  the  neiglibouihood,  had 
been  accullomed  to  dekend  the  wall,  during  the  night, 
by  means  of  a  ladder  of  ropes  j  whence,  by  a  Ueep 
niiJ  difficult  path,  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  rock. 
Raud;)lph  hinifclf,  witli  30  men,  undertook  to  fcale  the 
caftle  walls  at  midnight.  Frank  was  their  guide,  who 
Hill  retained  a  peri'ciSl  memory  of  the  pith,  and  who 
firll  afcended  the  wall.  But  before  the  whole  party 
tould  reach  the  fummit,  an  alarm  was  given,  the  garri- 
fon  ran  to  arms,  and  a  defperate  combat  enfued.  The 
Englilh  fought  \  ahantly  till  their  comminder  was  killed ; 
after  which  they  threw  down  their  arms.  Leland,  the 
former  governor,  was  releafed  from  his  confinement,  and 
entered  into  tlie  Sccttilfi  fervice. 

In  1 3 1 3,  king  Robert  found  the  number  of  his  friends 
increafing  with  his  fuccelVes.  He  was  now  joined  by 
tlie  earl  of  Athol,  who  had  lately  obtained  a  grant  of 
lands  from  Edward.  This  year,  through  the  media- 
tion of  France,  the  conferences  fer  a  truce  were  re- 
newed. Thefe,  however,  did  not  retard  the  military 
vades  Eng-  operations  of  the  Scots.  Cumberland  was  invaded  and 
land,  and  j^^jj  ^-^^^  .  the  miferable  inhabitants  befought  Edward's 
-'^n' " -iV'^  protediiJn  ;  who  commended  their  fidelity,  and  defiied 
them  to  defend  themlelves.  In  the  mean  time,  Ro- 
bert, leaving  Cumbetland,  pafl'ed  over  into  the  ifle  of 
Man,  which  he  totally  reduced.  Edward  found  great 
difficulties  in  raifing  the  fupplies  neceifary  for  carrying 
on  the  war;  but  at  lall  overcame  all  thefe,  and,  by  the 
beginning  of  the  year  13 14,  was  prepared  to  invade 
iScotland  with  a  mighty  army.  In  March  he  ordered 
his  fhips  to  be  affembled  for  the  invafion  ;  invited  to 
his  affillance  Eth  O'Connor,  chief  of  the  Irifli  of  Con- 
naughr,  and  26 other  Irifh  chiefs;  fumn:ioned  them  and 
liis  fubjefls  in  Ireland  to  attend  his  flandard,  and  gave 
the  command  of  thefe  auxiliaries  to  the  earl  of  Uliler. 
His  barons  werefummoned  to  meet  liim  at  Berwick  on 
the  nth  of  June;  and  22,000  foot-foldiers,  from  the 
different  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  were  required 
159  by  proclamation  to  aflemble  at  Wark. 
Edward  In  the  mean  time,  the  fucceifes  of  the   Scots  conti- 

JJrucecn-  ^ued .  Edward  Bruce  had  reduced  the  caftles  of  Ru- 
tersmtoan  j^  1  and  Dundee,  and  laid  ficge  to  the  caftle  of 
treaty  with  Stirling.  The 'governor  of  the  place  agreed  to  lur- 
t;-,c  gover-  render,  if  he  was  not  relieved  before  the  24th  of  June 
nor  of  Stir-  1314  ;  and  to  this  Edward  agreed,  without   confult- 
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I'lg.  ing  his  brother.     The  king  was  highly  difpleafed  witli 

this  rafli  treaty,  which  interrupted  his  own  operations, 
allowed  the  Englifli  time  to  a/Temble  their  utmoft  f-irce, 
and  at  laft  obliged  him  either  to  laife  the  fiege  or  to 
put  all  on  the  event  of  a  fingle  battle.  However,  he 
refolved  to  abide  by  the  agreement,  and  to  meet  tlie 
Englifh  by  the  appointed  day.  Having  appcinted  a 
general  rendc/vous  of  his  forces  between  Falkirk  and 
t.'R  dtclfivc  Stirling,  he  found  their  number  to  amount  to  fomc- 
cngagc-  what  more  than  30,000,  befides  upwards  of  15,000  cf 
an  undifciplined  rabble  that  followed  the  ctmp.  He 
determ'ned  to  wait  the  Englini  in  a  field  which  had 
the  brook  or  itirn  of  Bannock  on  tlie  ric;ht,  and   Stir- 


valry  could  have  acccfs.  From  the  defcriptlon  given  S:othnd. 
of  them  by  the  hiftorians  of  ihofe  times,  there  feem  to  ^""'"^'""^ 
have  been  many  rows  of  them,  wjjh  narrow  intervals. 
Tiiey  were  carefully  covered  with  brufhwood  and  fod, 
fo  that  they  would  ealily  be  overlooked  by  a  ralh  and 
impetuous  enemy.  It  is  faid  by  fonie  authors,  that  he 
alfo  made  ufe  of  caltrops,  to  annoy  the  horfes  in  the 
moll  effciftual  manner.  - 

On  the  23d  of  June,  the  Scots  received  intelligence  oifpofition 
of  the  approach  of  Edward,  and  prepared  to  decide  of  the 
the  fate  of  their  country.  The  front  of  their  army  ex-  Scots, 
tended  from  the  brook  called  Bannoclbiiyn  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St  Ninians,  pretty  nearly  upon  the  line  of 
the  prefent  turnpike-road  from  Stirling  to  Kilfyth  ;  and 
the  (lone  in  which  the  king  is  faiJ  to  have  fixed  his 
(tandard  is  Hill  to  be  feen.  Robert  commanded  all  his 
foldiers  to  fight  on  loot.  He  gave  the  command  of  the 
centre  to  Douglas,  and  Walter  the  young  (leward  of 
Scotland  ;  his  brother  Edward  had  the  command  of  the 
right  wing,  and  Randolph  of  the  left ;  the  king  him- 
felf  taking  charge  of  the  referve,  which  confiiled  of  the 
men  of  Argyle,  Carrick,  and  the  iflanders.  In  aval- 
ley  to  the  rear,  faid  to  be  to  the  well  ward  of  a  rifing 
ground  now  called  Giiles-hiil,  he  placed  the  baggage, 
and  all  the  ufelefs  attendants  on  his  army.  jg^ 

Randolph  was  commanded  to  be  vigilant  in  prevent-  a  party  of 
ing  the  Englilh  from  throwing  fuccours  into  the  caftle  ?.nglHh  ca- 
of  Stirling  ;    but  Soo   horfenian,    commanded  by  Sir  valry  de- 
Robert  Clifford,  made  a  circuit  by  the  low  grounds  to  l!^'*^^  ,  'I 
the  call,  and  approached  the  callle.     The  king,  per-    ^"  °  P  • 
ceiving  their  motions,  chid  Randolph  for  his  inadver- 
tency, on  which  the  latter  hailened  to  encounter  that 
body.     As  he  advanced,  the  E:iglilli  v.-heeled  to  attack 
him.     Randolph  drew  up  his  men  in  a  circular  form, 
holding  out  their  fpears  on  every  fide.       At  the  firfl 
onfet  Sir  William  Daynecourt,  an  Englifh  commander 
of  ditlingullhed    valour,    was    killed ;   but   Randolph, 
who  had  only  a  fmall  party  with  him,  was  furrounded 
on  all  fides,  and  in  the  utmoft  danger.     Douglas  per- 
ceived his  danger,  and  requelled  the  king  to  let  him  go 
to  his  affiflance.     Robert  at  firft  refufed,  but  afterwards 
confentcd  with   reluiflance.     Douglas  fet  out  without 
delay  ;  but  as  lie  approached  he  fawthe  Englifli  falling 
into  diforder ;  upon  which  ho  called  to  his  men  to  flop, 
and  not  diminifli  the  glory  of  Randolph  and  his  men  by 
iharing  their  vidlory.  jgj 

Robert  was  in  the  front  of  the  line  Vwhen  the    van-  An  Eng- 
guard  of  the  Englilh  appeared.     He  was  meanly  dref-  ''fh  knight 
fed,  with  a  crown  above  his  helmet,  and  a  battle-ax  in  '='"'^'' '" 


ling  on  the  left. 


His  chief  dread  was  the  flrength  and 


number  of  the  Englifli  cavalry,  and  thefe  he  took  every 
method  to  cppofe.  The  banks  of  the  brook  were  fleep 
in  many  places,  and  tJie  ground  between  it  and  Stil- 
ling was  partly  covered  with  wood.  The  king  com- 
manded many  pits,  of  about  a  foot  in  breadth  and  two 
or  three  feet  deep,  to  be  dug  in   all  plac.s  wlierc   ca- 


his  hand.  Henry  de  Bohun,  an  Englifh  knight,  arm-  ^^^"~-\^.,  \^;^„„ 
ed  capa  pec,  rode  forward  to  encounter  him.  Robert  Robert, 
did  not  decline  the  combat,  and  flruckhis  antagonifl  fo 
violently  with  liis  battle-ax,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  cleft 
him  dov^n  to  the  chin  ;  after  which  the  Englifh  van- 
guard retreated  in  confufion.  The  Scottifh  generals  are 
faid  to  have  blamed  their  king  for  his  raflmefs  in  thus 
encountering  Bohun ;  and  he  himfelf",  confcious  of  the 
juftice  of  their  charge,  only  replied,  "  I  have  broke  my 
good  battle-ax."  164 

On  Monday  the   24th  of  June,  the  whole  Englifli  Comnian- 

army  moved  on  to  the  attack.     The  van,  confilUng  of 'l"-'' "J^ '■'* 
,  1  1  1,1       /--.-n     "   1    tnchm  ar- 

arcliers  and  lancemen,  was  commanded  by  Uubert  ae  ^  <^ 

Clare  earl  of  Gloucefier,  nephew  to  the  Englifli   king, 

and  Humphry  de  Bohun  conflable  of  England  ;  but  the 

ground  was  fo  narrow,  that  the  reft  of  the  army  had  not 
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Scotland.  Tufficient  room  to  expand  itfelf ;  fo  that  it  appeared  to 
'"^^^'""^  t]ie  Scots  as  confifting  ot  one  great  compaifl  body.  The 
inaiii  body  was  brought  up  by  Edward  in  perfcn,  at- 
tended by  Aymer  de  Vale.ncc  earl  ot  Pembroke,  ar.d 
Sir  Giles  d'Argciuine,  two  experienced  comniar.iiers. 
Maurice  abbot  o!  Inchaffray,  placing  liimfelf  c/n  a.iemi- 
rcnce,  celebrated  mafs  in  the  !;ght  of" the  Sco:tilh  army. 
He  then  pali'.d  alo;;g  the  trr  nr,  b.irelooted,  with  a  cru- 
cifix in  his  hands,  and  in  few  words  exhoiteJ  the  Sects 
to  fight  for  their  rights  and  liberty.  The  Scots  fell 
down  on  their  knees  ;  whi  h  being  perceived  by  Ed- 
ward, he  cried  out,  "  They  yield  !  See,  they  implore 
mercy."  •'  They  do,"  a;  fwcred  Umfiaville,  one  of  his 
commanders,  "  they  do  implore  mercy,  but  not  from 
us.     On  that  field  they  will  be  vidlorious  or  die." 

As  both  parties  were  viclcntly  exafperated  againft 
each  other,  the  engagement  began  with  e;reat  fury. 
The  king  of  Scotland,  perceiving  that  his  troops  were 
grievouOy  annoyed  by  the  Englifh  archers,  ordered  Sir 
Robert  Keith  the  marifchal,  with  a  few  armed  h.orfenien, 
to  make  a  circuit  and  attack  the  archers  in  flank.  This 
was  inftantly  accomplilhed  ;  and  as  the  weapons  of  the 
arciicrs  were  ufelefs  in  a  clofe  encounter,  they  could 
make  very  little  refiUance,  at  the  fame  time  that  their 
flight  fpread  dilbrder  through  the  whole  ;irmy. 

Robert  now  advanced  with  the  referve  :  the  whole 
Englifli  army  was  in  the  utmoft  confufion  ;  for  the  de- 
feat of  the  archers  had  decided  the  viftory  in  favour  of 
the  Scots.  The  young  and  gallant  carl  of  Gloucefter 
attempted  to  rally  the  fugitive-,  but  was  thrown  from 
his  horfe,  and  cut  in  pieces,  which  increafed  the  gene- 
ral confufion.  At  this  critical  moment,  the  numerous 
attendants  on  the  Scol'/h  camp,  prompted  by  curiouty 
or  the  dcfire  of  plunder,  .Ifued  from  their  retirement. 
The  Englilh  miftook  them  for  a  body  of  frelh  troops 
coming  to  the  afliftance  of  their  enemies,  and  fled  with 
precipitation  on  all  fides.  Many  fought  refuge  among 
the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  cf  Stirling  cartle,  and 
many  were  drowned  in  the  rivers.  Pembroke  and  Sir 
Giles  d'Ar!!;entine  had  never  quitted  Edward  during 
the  action;  but  now,  feeing  the  ba'.tle  irretrievably  loft, 
Pembroke  conftrained  the  king  to  quit  the  field.  D'Ar- 
gentine  refufed  to  fly.  He  was  a  man  of  great  valour, 
and  had  a  high  reputation  in  Scotland.  According  to 
the  vulgar  opinion,  the  three  moll  eminent  worthies  in 
that  age  were  the  emperor  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  Ro- 
bert Bruce,  and  Giles  d'Argentinc.  He  is  faid  to  have 
thrice  encountered  two  Saracen  warriors  in  Paleftine, 
and  to  have  killed  them  both  each  time.  His  valour 
now  availed  him  but  little  ;  for  ruihing  into  the^midfl  of 
the  Scots  army,  he  was  ir.ftantly  cut  in  piece;.  Doug- 
las, with  60  horfemen,  purfued  Edward  clofe.  At  the 
Torwood  he  m.et  Sir  Laurence  Abernethy,  who  was 
haflening  to  the  Englilh  rendezvous  with  twenty  horfe- 
men. The  latter  foon  abandoned  the  caufe  of  the  van- 
quiflied,  and  joined  Douglas  in  the  purfuit  of  Edward, 
who  fled  to  Linlithgow.  He  had  fcarcely  arrived  there, 
when  he  was  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  Scots,  and 
again  obliged  to  fly.  Douglas  and  Abernethy  followed 
him  with  fuch  affiduity,  that  (as  lord  Hailes  choofes  to 
Latinize  the  exprelfion  of  an  ancient  hiftorian)  ne  vel 
n:ingcr.di  Iccus  concedirelur ;  but  notwithflanding  their 
utmoll  efforts,  Edward  got  fafe  to  Dunbar,  where  he 
was  received  by  the  earl  of  March,  who  protcftsd  biro 
till  he  could  be  conveyed  by  fta  to  England. 
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Such  was  ihe  decifive  battle  of  Ban:.cckburn,  the  Scotlriid. 
greatcll  defeat  llic  Englifli  ever  fullained  from  the  Scot?.  '■■*'^''''^' 
On  the  fide  of  the  latter  no  perfrn?  of  note  weie  f^ai", 
excepting  Sir  William  Vipcnt,  and  Sir  Wah.cr  Re's  ihi 
favcutite  cf  Edward  Bruce  ;  and  fo  grie\oi'.fly  was  Ed- 
ward ;;fHic^cd  by  tl  e  death  of  this  man,    that    he    ex- 
claimed, "  O  that  thi-  ila)'s  wrrk  wtre  undone,  fo  Rrfs 
had  not  died !"'     On  ihe  Eogiilh  liJe  were  flain  27  ba-       167 
rons  and  bannerets,  and  22  taken  prifoncrs  ;  of  knights  L«f«  pi  the 
there  were  killed  42,  ard  60  taken  prifoners  ;  cf  efquires  ^"^'"^,'"  - 
there  fell  yco;  but  the  number  of  the  common  men  who  L','^,  .^'V." 
weie  killed  or  taken  was  never  known  with  any  ccitain-  bu,Q, 
ty.     The  Welfh  who  had  ferved  in  the  Englifh  army 
wcie  fcattercd  over  the  country,  and  cruelly  butchered 
by  the  Scottifii  pcafants.     The  Englifn,  who  had  taken 
refuge   among  the  rocks  in  the  neighburhood  <•(  Stir- 
ling, furrtndered  at  difcretion  :  the   caftle  was  furrcn- 
dered,  and  the  privy-feal  of  England  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  king  of  Scots.      The  fpoils  of  the  Englilh  camp 
were  immenfe,  and  enriched  the  conquerors,  along  with 
the  ranfbm  of  many  noble  prifoncrs  who  fell  into  their 
hands.    Robert  (howed  much  generofity  in  his  treatment 
of  the  prifoners  who  fell  to  his  fhare.     He  fet  at  liberty 
Ralph  de  Monthermer,  and  Sir  Marmaduke  Twerge, 
two  officers  of  high  rank,  without  ranfom  ;  and  by  hu- 
mane .and  geneious  rffices  alleviated  the  misfortune  of 
the  reft.     The  dead  bodies  of  the  earl  of  Gloucefter  and 
the  lord  Clifford  were  fent  to  England,  that  they  might 
be  inteired  with  the  ufual  folemnity.     There  was  one 
Ballon,  a  Carmelite  friar  and  poet,  whom  Edward  is 
faid  to  have  brought  with  him  in  his  train  to  be  fpedia- 
tor  of  his  atchievements,  and  to  record  his  triumphs. 
Baflon  was  made  prifoner,  and  obliged  to  celebrate  the 
vi^ory  of  Robert  over  the  Englilh.     This  he  did  in 
wretched  Latin  Rhymes ;  which,  however,  procured  his 
liberty.     After  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  the  earl  of 
Hereford  retreated  to  the  caftle  cf  Botliwell,  where  he 
was  belieged  by  Edward   Bruce,  and  foon  oUlged  to       ir.g 
furrender.     He  was  exchanged  for  the  wife,  fifter,  and  Thckiig's 
daughter  of  the  king,  the  young  earl  AMarr,  and  ths  fi>ni'ly  fct 
bilhopofGlafgow.  at  liberty. 

The  terror  of  the  Englifh  after  the  defeat  at  Ban- 
nockburn is  almoft  incredible.  Walfingham  allerts,  that 
many  of  them  revolted  to  the  Scots,  and  afllfted  them 
in  plundeiing  their  own  country.  "  The  EngliQi,"  j(,y 
fays  he,  "  were  fo  bereaved  of  their  wonted  intrepidity,  ConlUrna- 
that  an  bundled  cf  that  nation  would  have  fled  fiom 'JJ"  of '*"= 
two  or  three  Scotfmcn,"  Edward  Bruce  and  Douglas  ^^"o'''''- 
entered  England  on  the  eaftern  fide,  ravaged  Northum- 
berland, and  laid  the  bilhopri.-  of  Durham  under  con- 
tribution. From  thence  they  proceeded  to  Richmond, 
laid  Appleby  and  fbme  other  lowni.  in  afhes,  and  re- 
turned home  loaded  with  plunder.  Edward  funinioned 
a  parliament  at  York,  in  order  to  concert  means  for 
the  public  fecurity  ;  and  appf  inted  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, forBierly  the  guardian  of  Scotland,  to  be  guar- 
dian of  the  country  between  the  Trent  and  the  Tweed. 
Robert,  however,  fent  ambalfadors  to  treat  of  a  peace  ; 
but  the  Scots  were  too  much  dated  with  their  good 
fortune  to  make  concelfions,  and  the  Englifh  were  not 
yet  fufficiently  humbled  to  yield  to  all  their  demands. 
The  ravagesof  war  were  again  renewed  :  the  Scots  con- 
tinued their  incurfions  into  England,  and  levied  contri- 
butions in  different  places. 

In  13 1 5.  the  Englifli  affairs  feemed  a  little  to  revive. 

The. 
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The  Scots,  indeed,  plundered  Durham  and  Hartlepool; 
but  they  were  repulfed  from  Carlifle,  and  failed  in  an  at- 
Fjpedition  tempt  on  Berwick.     The  Irifli  of  UUler,^  opprelfed  by 
of  E^watil  the  Ena;lilh  governmeiit,  implored  the  afflllance  of  Ro- 
'  ■     bert,  and  ottered  to  acknowledge  his  brother  Edward 
as  their  fovereign  ;  who  accordingly  landed  at  Carrick- 
fergus  on  the  25th  cf  May   13 15,  with  Cooo  men. — 
This  was  an  enterprize  evidently  beyond  the  power  of 
Scotland  to  accomplilh,  and  wliich  could  no:  but  be 
perceived  by  Robert.     However,  there  were  motives 
which  induced  him  to  confent.     The  olFer  of  a  crown, 
though  ever  fo  vifionary,  inflamed  the  ambition  of  Ed- 
ward Bruce,  whofe  impetuous  valour  made  no  account 
of   difficulties,    however  great.      It  might  have  been 
deemed  ungenerous,  and  perhaps  v^^ould  not  have  been 
politic  or  fafe,  to  have  rejeifled  the  propofiils  of  the  Irifli 
tor  the  advancement  of  his  brother,  to  whom  the  king 
owed  more  than  he  could  repay.     Befides,  the  invafion 
of  Ireland  fcemed  a  proper  expedient  for  dividing  the 
Englilh  forces.     The  event  proved  unfortunate.     Ed- 
ward, after  performing  and  fufiering  more  than  could 
alnioll  have  been  expected  from  human  nature,  was  at 
lad  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Englilb,  as  is  related  un- 
der  the  article  Ireland,  n°  42. 

The  king  himfelf  had  gone  over  into  Ireland,  in  or- 
der to  afliil  his  brother  in  attempting  the  fubjeftion  of 
that  country  ;  and  during  his  abfence  the  Englifli  had 
made  feveral  attempts  to  uillurb  the  tranquillity  of  Scot- 
land. The  earl  of  i'\rundel  invaded  the  forell  of  Jed- 
fuUttcn-.pts  [3u,.g]^  Y,-jtii  a  numerous  army  ;  but  being  drawn  into  an 
llflioI)Sc!n-  ambufcade  by  Douglas,  he  was  defeated  with  great  lofs. 
.land.  ^  Edmund  de  Cailaud,  a  knight  of  Gafcony  and  gover- 
nor of  Berwick,  invaded  and  wafted  Teviutdale  ;  but 
while  he  was  returning  liome  loaded  with  fpoil,  he  was 
attacked,  defeated,  and  killed  by  Douglas.  Soon  after 
this,  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  Douglas  that  one 
Robert  Neville  had  boafted  that  he  would  encounter  him 
whenever  he  iaw  his  banner  difplayed.  Douglas  did 
not  long  delay  to  give  liim  an  opportunity.  He  ad- 
vanced to  the  rJghbourhood  cf  Berwick,  difplayed  his 
banner,  and  burnt  fomc  villages.  Neville,  provoked  at 
thefe  ravages,  took  the  field,  encountered  Douglas, 
and  was  defeated  and  killed.  By  lea  the  Englifli  inva- 
ded Scotland,  and  anchored  oil'  Inverkeithing  in  the 
frith  of  Forth,  where  they  foon  alter  landed.  Five 
hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Fite 
and  the  IherifF  of  that  country,  attempted  to  oppofe 
I  heir  landing,  but  were  intimidated  by  the  number  of 
ilieir  enemies.  William  Sinclair  biihop  of  Dunkeld 
happened  to  meet  the  fugitives ;  and  having  by  his  re- 
prc  aches  obliged  them  to  rally,  he  led  them  on  again  to 
the  charge,  and  drove  the  Englifli  to  their  Ihlps  with 
ccnfider.ible  lofs.  For  this  exploit  Robert  conferred  the 
title  of  the  king's  lijliop  on  Sincl.iir ;  and  he  was  long- 
remembered  by  his  countrymen  on  this  account. 

In  13  17,  after  king  Robert  had  returned  from  his 
Irifli  expedition,  a  bull  was  ili'ued  by  tlie  pope  (John 
XXII.)  commanding  a  two  years  truce  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  under  pain  of  excommunication. 
Tv.'O  cardinals  were  difpatched  into  Britain  to  make 
known  his  commands  ;  and  tliey  were  privately  enipow- 
eied  to  inflicl  the  liighcft  fpiritual  cenfures  on  Robert 
Bruce,  or  w  homfoever  ello  tliey  thougJu  proper.  About 
ll:e  beginning  of  September  1317,  two  mellengers  were 
1-nt  to  Robert  bv  t!ie  cardinals.     The  kin; 
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a  gracious  reception  ;  and  after  confulting  with  his  ba-    Scotland, 
rons  returned  for  anfwer,  that  he  very  much  defired  a  '■^'^v^*^ 
good  and  perpetual  peace,  cither  by  the  mediation  of 
ihe  cardinals,  or  by  any  other  means.     He  allowed  the 
of-en  letters  from  the  pope,  which  recommended   peace, 
to   be  read    in   his  prefcnce,  and  liftened  to  them  with 
due  refpcft.     But  he  would  not  receive  the yJWfv/ letters 
addrefled  to  Ro'crt  Ijrucc  governor  of  Scotland,  alleging, 
that   there   might  be  many  of  his  barons  whofe  names 
were  Robert  Bru  e,  and  that  th.efe  barons  might  pro- 
b.ibly  have  fome  fliate  in  the  government.   Unlefs,  there- 
fore,   the  letters  were  addrelfed  to  him  as  king  of  Scot- 
land, he  could  not  receive  them  without  advice  of  his 
parliament,  which  he  promifed  immediately  to  afiemble 
on  the  occafion.     The  mellengers  attempted  to  apolo- 
gile    for    the    omiffion    of  the  title  of  King.     "  The 
holy  church  was  not    wont,"  they  faid,  "  during  the 
dependence  oi  a  controverfy,  to  write  or  fay  any  thing 
which  might  be  inteipreted  as  prejudicial  to  the  claims 
of  either  of  the  contending  parties."     "  Since    then," 
anfvvered  the  king,  "  my  fpiritual  father  and  my  holy 
mother   would  not  prejudice  the  caufe  of  my  adverfary 
by  bcftowing  on  me  the  appellation  of  king  during  the 
dependence  of  the  controverfy,  they  cueht  not  to  have 
prejihiiceJmy  caufe  by  witlidravving  that  appellation  from 
me.     I    am   in   polfeirion  of  the  kingdom  cf  Scotland  ; 
all  my  people  call  me  king  ;  and  foreign  princes  addrefs 
mc  under  that  title  ;  but  it  feems  that  my  parents  are 
partial  to  their  Engliih  fon.     Had  you  prefumed  to  pre- 
fent  letters  with  fuch  an  addrefs  to  any  other  fovereign 
prince,  you  miglit  perhaps  Lave  been  anfwered    in   a 
hatflier  llyle  ;   but  I  revereuce  vuu  as  the  meffengers  of 
the  holy  fee." 

The  mellengers,  quite  abaflied  with  this  reply,  chan- 
ged the  difcourfe,  and  requefted  the  king  that  he  would 
confent  to  a  temporary  celTation  of  hoftililies;  but  to 
this  he  declared,  tliat  he  never  would  confent,  while  the 
Englilh  daily  invaded  and  plundered  his  people.  His 
counfellors,  however,  informed  the  mellengers,  that  if 
the  letters  had  been  addrelfed  to  the  king  of  Scots,  the 
negnciations  would  inftantly  have  been  opened.  This 
difrefpe<5ltul  omiffion  they  imputed  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
Englilh  at  the  court  of  Rome,  hinting  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  had  received  this  intelligence  from  Avignon. 

When  the  melfengers  had  informed  the  cardinals  ot 
thefe  proceedings,  the  latter  determined  to  proclaim 
the  papal  truce  in  Scotland  ;  in  which  hazardous  of- 
fice they  employed  Adam  Newton,  guardian  of  the 
monaftery  of  Minorites  at  Berwick,  who  was  charged 
with  letters  to  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  particularly  to 
the  biihop  of  St  Andrew's.  The  monk  found  the  king 
ercamped  with  his  army  in  a  wood  near  old  Cambus, 
making  preparations  for  aflauiting  Berwick.  Perfonal 
accefs  was  denied  to  the  king  ;  but  the  monk,  in  obe- 
dience to  liis  mafters,  proclaimed  the  truce  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  pope.  The  king  fent  him  for  anfwer,  tjjat 
he  would  llftcn  to  no  bull-,  till  he  was  treated  as  king 
of  Scotland,  and  had  made  himfelf  miftcr  of  Ber- 
wick. 

The  poor  monk,  terrified  at  this  anfwer,  requefted 
cither  a  fafe  condud  to  Berwick,  or  perrniffion  to  pais 
into  Scotland,  and  deliver  liis  letters  to  tlic  Scottifli 
clergy.  Both  were  refufed  ;  and  he  was  commanded 
to  leave  the  country  without  lofs  of  time.  He  let  out 
ivc  them    for  Berv.'ick ;  but   in  his  way  thither  was  attacked  by 
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s.otland.  robbers,  or  fome  who  pretended  to  befo.     By  tliem  he       Tlic  mofl  remarkable  tranfaiftion  of  this  year,  how-  SfotlaiH. 
"""^  "~  was  dripped  and  robbed  of  all  his  parcliments,  together  ever,  was  the  defeat  and  dc.ith  of  Edward  Bruct:   in  — '"^''*-' 
with  his  letters  and  inllrii^'lioi'is  ;  the   robbers  alfo,  it  is    Ireland;  of  which  an  account  is  given  unJer   the  ar- 
faid,  tore  the  p  )pe'i  bull,  without  any  regard  to  its   tide   Ireland,  n"  42.     His  body  was  quartered,   and 
fjnaity.  diftiibutcd  for  a  public  fpeflade  over  Ireland  :  and  hii 

177  In    13  iS,  king    Robert  proceeded  in  his  enterprize   head  was  prefentcd  to  Edward  by  J  ,hn  Ijrd  Berminj'- 

l>crvvick  againft  ikrwick,  but  refulved  to  employ  artifice  as  well  ham  the  command-r  of  the  Enj^lilh  a:  my,  la  return 
'''a  U  ^^  force  in  the  reduftit)n  of  it.  A  citizen  of  Berwick,  for  which  fervicc,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of 
b"  the  "^      ^y  "■''"^  Sp:iti!ii:g,  having  been  ill  ufed  by  the  governor,   Earl  of  Lou-lh. 

s^ots  refolved  til  revenge  himfclf;  and  therelore  wrote  a  letter       In  the  mean  time  Edward,  who  had  fummoncd  a 

to  a  certain  Scottilh  lord,  whofe  relation  he  had  marri-  parliament  to  meet  at  Lincoln,  was  obli -ed  to  pro. 
ed,  offering  on  a  certain  night  to  betray  the  poll  where  rogue  it  on  account  of  the  Scottirti  invalTon,  and  to 
he  kept  guard.  The  nohlen^an  communicated  this  im-  affemble  an  aimy  at  York  fjr  tiie  defence  of  liis  coun- 
portant  intelligence  to  the  king.  "  You  did  well,"  try.  At  Michaelmas  it  was  determined,  in  a  parlia- 
faid  Rnbert,  "  in  making  ine  your  confident ;  for  if  ment  held  at  London,  that  every  city  and  t(  wn  in 
you  had  told  this  either  to  Randolph  or  Douglas,  you  England  (hould  furnilli  a  certain  proportion  of  men  corn- 
would  have  offended  the  one  whom  you  did  not  truft  :  pletcly  armed.  Thus  a  confiderablc  body  of  trcops  was 
Both  of  them,  however,  fhall  aid  you  in  the  execution  foon  raifed  ;  but,  when  they  ai7.m'  !cd  ;:t  York,  their 
of  the  enterprizc."  The  king  then  commanded  him  to  party-animolitics  and  mutual  diilrull  rofe  to  fuch  an 
repair  to  a  certain  place  with  a  body  of  troops  ;  to  height,  that  it  was  found  necefTary  to  fend  t!;cm  b-ick 
which  place  he  alfo  gave  feparate  orders  to  Douglas  and    to  their  habitations. 

Randolph  to  repair  at  the  fame  hour,  each  with  a  body  In  13 19,  Edward,  hiving  fuccedfcd  f'l  well  in  his 
of  troops  under  his  command.  The  forces  thus  cauti-  negociations  wi:h  the  court  of  Rime,  refolved  to  make 
oufly  alfcmbled  marched  to  Berwick,  and,  affilted  by  fimilar  attempts  with  other  p.Ave;s  to  the  prejudice  of 
Spalding,  ftalcd  the  walls,  making  themfelves  mafters  the  Scotlitli  nation.  Accoidingly  lie  requeued  th;; 
of  the  town  in  a  few  hours.  Tlie  gamfon  of  the  callh  count  of  Flanders  to  proliil^it  the  Scots  fiom  entering 
perceiving  that  the  number  of  Scots  was  but  fmall,  his  country:  but  to  this  requcfl  he  rc;eived  the  fcl- 
made  a  defperate  fally  with  the  men  who  had  fled  into  lowing  remaikable  reply:  "Flanders  is  the  ci-mmon 
tlie  caftle  frofTi  the  town  ;  but,  after  an  obftinate  conSiift,  country  of  all  men;  I  cannot  proliibit  any  merchants 
they  were  defeated  and  driven  back,  chiefly  by  the  ex-  from  trntiicking  thither,  for  fuch  prohibition  Wi-  Id 
traordinary  valour  of  a  young  knight  named  Sir  William  prove  the  ruin  of  my  people."  Finding  himfclf  baf-  rj  '  °j 
Keith  0/ Ciiljloit. — This  happened  on  the  28th  of  March  fled  in  this  attempt,  the  Englifli  monarch  once  more  again  ir- 
J78       I3'8'  determined  to  h.ive  rtcourfe  to  war;    and  wi:h  this  vidr»Scot- 

Who  in-  King  Robert  no  fooner  heard  of  the  fuccefs    of  his    view  commanded  his  army  to  aflcmble  at  Ntwcallle  uo- '-"'^• 

»ailc  F.n;.-  forces  againft  the  town,  than  he  haftenedto  lay  fiegc  to   on  Tyne,  on  the    24th  of  July   1319  :  but  before  he 
land  with    {[xi  caftle  of  Berwick.     This  was  foon  obliged  to  c.ipi-    proceeded,  he  requefted  the   prayers  of  tlie  clergy  for 
great  lui-    [jjij(g  .  gf^g^  which  the  Scots  entered  Northumberland,    the  fuccefs  of  his  expedition;  and  to  render  their  prayers 
and  took  the  caftlesof  Wark,  Harbottle,  and  Mitford.    the  more  effedual,  he  at  tlie  fame  time  demanded  Itom 
In  May,  they  again  invaded  England,  and  penetrated    them  a  great  fum  of  money  by  way  of  loan, 
into  Yo;kIhire.      In    their  progrefi     they     burnt     tl;e         Every  thing  being  now  in     readir.cff,    the  Enelifii        '^' 
towns  of  Northallerton,  Bor.nighbridgc,  Scarborough,    army  approached  Berwick,  which  was  commanded  by  ^''■^""'^ 
and  Skipton  in  Craven,  forcing  the  inhabitants  of  Rip-    Waiter  the  Steward  of  Scotland.     'l'hi>  nobleman  had  ^"^  '''^ 
pon  to  redeem  themfelves  by  paying   1000  merks :  af-    long  apprehended  an  attack  from  the  Englifh,  and  had  tn'-l'ini. 
ter  which  they  returned  to  Scotland  with  much  booty;    taken  every  means  of  defence    in    his    power.      'llic 
and,as  an  Englilh  hiftorian  expreffesir,  "  driving  their    enemy,  however,  confiding  in  theii  numbers,  made  a 
prifoners  before  them  like  flocks  of  Ihcep."  general  alfiult  ;  but  were  repulfed  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 

This  year  the  interpofition  of  the  pope  was  obtained  tember,  after  a  long  and  obftinate  conteft.  Their  rext 
againft  Robert,  with  a  view  to  intimidate  the  Scottith  attempt  was  on  the  fide  towards  the  river.  At  JiH 
nation;  and  the  two  cardinals  refiding  in  England  were  time  the  wills  of  Berwick  were  of  an  inconfidcrablc 
commanded  to  excommunicate  Rjbtrt  Bruce  and  hit  height;  and  it  was  propofed  to  bring  a  vcirelclofe  l« 
adherenii,  on  account  of  his  treatment  of  the  melfengers  them,  from  wiience  the  troops  mi.:ht  enter  by  a  dniw. 
of  the  holy  fee,  and  his  alfaidt  of  Berwick,  after  a  bridge  let  down  from  the  maft.  But  the  Scots  ann.  y- 
truce  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  papal  authority —  ed  the  alFailanls  fo  much,  that  they  could  not  brin  ' 
KingRo-  This  fentence  was  accordingly  put  in  execution,  though  this  velfel  within  the  proper  dillance  ;  and  at  the  ebb 
berttx-  Robert  had  certainly  been  excommunicated  on.e,  it  not  of  the  tide  t:  grounded,  and  was  burnt  by  tie  beficed. 
communi-  oftener,  before.     Nlefiengers  were  fent  from  Scotland   — Tlie  Englilli  had  then  recourfe  to  a    new-itivented  .    '** 


.  niw  in- 


catcdby      to  Rome,  in  order  to  procure  a  reverfal  of  the  fentence  ;  engine  which  ihcy  called  a  _/5w,  liut   for  wh  it  real" 'a  is '^ 

°^''    but   Edward  difpatched  the  bifhop  of  Hereford,  and  unknown.     In  many  particulars  it  refcmbled  the  lejujr.  g^n'ct'jllcJ 

Hugh  d'Efpencer  die  Elder,  to  counteract  this  negoci-  arietaria  of  the  ancients.      It  appears  to  have  been  a  aiuw. 

ation,  informing  his  holinefs  at  the  fame  time  of  certain  large  fabric  compofed  of  tiniber,and  wcll-roofeJ,  havini; 

intercepted  letters  which  had  been  written  from  Avig.  Rages  within  it,  and  in  height  furp.illing  tl.e   wall  of 

non  to  Scotland;   upon  which  the  pope  ordered  all  the  the  town.      It  was  moved  upon  wlu'cl-,  and  ferved  for 

Scots  refiding  at  Avignon,  and  all  of  that  place   who  the  double  piirpofe    of  conducing  the  miners  to  the 

lud  correfponded  with  Scotland,  to  be  taken  into  cuf-  foot  of  the  wall,  and  a-m.d  men  to  the  llorm.     This 

tody-  jii-iihine  Mas  countciae^tcd  by  one  conftrufled  by  Join 
'  Vo..  XVr.  5  D  Crab. 
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?,-otVn1.  Ci'.t'),  a  rhniilli  ci\giiicer  iu  the  Scots  kivice.  This 
'•^'^'~*~'  was  a  kind  cf  moveable  cr.me,  whereby  gieat  fldnes 
might  be  railed  on  high,  and  then  kt  fall  upon  the 
meir.y.  The  Eiighili  made  :i  general  sdrault  on  the 
qiiai  tor  towards  the  foa,  as  well  as  on  the  land  fide  ;  fo 
lh.it  tile  garrillir.,  cxhaulted  by  con'.inuai  fatigue,  could 
f.;arce  maintain  their  polls.  The  great  engine  moved 
en  to  the  walls ;  and,  though  ftones  were  iicelfintly 
liifchargcd  agiiall  it  from  the  crane,  their  effeifl  was 
fi  finall  that  all  hope  of  prefeiving  Berwick  was  laft. 
At  k-ngih  a  huge  ftone  llnick  it  with  fuch  force,  that 
the  beams  give  way,  and  the  Scots  pouring  down  cum- 
buflibles  upon  it,  it  was  reduced  to  alhes.  The  Eng- 
lilh,  liowevcr  ftill  continued  the  attack,  llie  Steward, 
\'.iilia  ref^rve  of  icomeu,  went  from  poll  to  poll,  re- 
lieving thofe  w!n  were  wounded  or  unfit  for  conibat. 
One  fi^ldier  of  the  referve  only  remained  with  him  when 
an  alarm  was  given  that  the  Englilh  had  burnt  a  bar- 
jier  at  the  port  called  St  J\Iary's,pi  fLffcd  themfelves  of 
-llie  draw  bridge,  and  fired  the  gate.  The  Steward 
liaRened  thither,  called  down  the  guard  from  the  ram- 
part, ordered  ihj  gate  to  be  fet  open,  and  rulhed  out 
upon  the  enemy.  A  defperate  combat  enfued,  and  con- 
tinued till  the  clofe  of  the  day,  when  the  Englilli  com- 
manders withdrew  their  troops. 

No'-withftanding  this  brave  defence,  it  was  evident 
tliat  the  town  could  not  hold  out  long  without  a  fpeedy 
relief  J  and  Robcit  could  nut,  wi;h  any  probability  of 
fuccefs  attack  the  forillicd  camp  of  the  Englilfi.  He 
therefore  determined  to  make  a  poweri'ul  diverfion  in 
England,  in  order  to  oblige  Edward  to  abandon  the 
undertaking.  By  order  of  the  king,  15,000  men  en- 
tered England  by  the  weftern  marches.  They  had  con- 
certed a  plan  lor  carrying  olF  the  quetn  of  England 
from  her  relideiice  near  York  ;  but  being  difappointed 
in  this  attempt  they  laid  wafte  Yorkihire.  "i'he  arch- 
bidiop  of  York  haftily  colleL^ed  a  numerous  body  cf 
commons  and  ecclefialUcF,  with  whom  he  encountered 
the  Sects  at  Mltton,  near  Borough-bridge,  in  thenorth- 
liding  of  Yoikfhire.  The  Englifli  were  inftantly  rout- 
ed ;  50CO  were  left  de-;d  on  the  field,  and  great  part 
of  thofe  who  fled  pciifhed  in  the  river  Swale.  In  this 
i'.flion  300  ecclefialtics  loft  their  lives.  The  news  of 
this  fuccefbful  inroad  alarmed  the  befiegers  of  Berwick. 
The  barons  whofe  edates  lay  to  the  fouthward  remote 
from  the  Scotiilh  depredations  were  eager  for  continu- 
ing the  fiege.  But  they  were  oppofed  by  thole  of  the 
north  ;  who  were  no  hfs  eager  to  abandon  the  enter- 
piife,  and  return  to  the  defence  of  their  own  country. 
X'/uh  them  the  eail  of  Lancafter  concurred  in  opinion  ; 
vho,  undei  (landing  that  his  favourite  manor  of  Ponte- 
jra,5l  was  expofed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Scots,  departed 
v.iih  i:ll  his  adherents.  Edward,  upon  this,  drew  off 
the  remainder  of  his  army,  and  attempted  to  intercept 
llandolph  and  Douglas  ;  but  they  eluded  him,  and  le- 
liirned  in  fafely  to  Scotland. 

The  unfuccefsful  event  of  this  laft  attempt  induced 
Edward  icrioutly  to  think  of  peace  ;  and  accordins;ly  a 
mice  between  the  two  n.itions  was  concluded  on  the 
2ift  of  December  131 9;  which  interval  of  tranquillity 
ihe  Scots  made  ufe  ot  in  addreliing  a  manifello  to  the 
j.c.i)e  in  ju.llfic.iticn  cf  their  raiife.  This  was  drawn 
i:p  in  a  Jpirited  manner,  and  made  a  very  confiderable 
alteration  in  the  counciL  of  Rome.  The  pope,  fore- 
feeing  that  Robert  would  not   be  tenlfied  into  fubmif- 
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fions,  iidered  Edward  to  make  peace  with  him  in  the    FcotlaRj. 
beft  manner  he  could.     A  negociation  was  accordingly   ^— ^>'""~' 
fct  on    foot,  which  foon  terminated  iiitlieiStually  ;   the 
truce  was  not  renewed,  and  in  1322  a  mutual  invafion        jg^ 
took  place.     The   Scots  penetrated  into  Lantafhire  by  England 
the  weftern  marches ;  and,  alter  plandeiing  the  country,  a^'am  inva- 
returned  hom^  with  an  extraordinary  booty  ;  while  Ed-  '^'^^  ''>'  ''" 
ward  made  great  pieparations  for  an  expedition  into  s".,"|ijnj^ 
Scotland,  which  took  place  in  Auguft  the  fime  year,  by  the 
In  this,  however,  he  was  not  attended   with   fuccefs.  Erglifli. 
Robert  had  caufed  all  the  cattle  to   be  driven  off,  and 
all  the  effefts  of  any  value  to  be  rem  jved  from  Lothian 
and  the   Merfe  ;    fixing  his    camp  at  Culrofs,  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  frith   cf  Forth.     Plis  orders    for  re- 
moving the  cattle  were  fo  pundlually  obeyed,  tha',  ac- 
cording to  common  tradition,  the  only  prey  which  tell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Englilh  was  a  lame  bull  at  Tra- 
nent in  Eaft  Lothian.     Edward,  however,  dill  proceed- 
ed, and  penetrated   as  far  as  Edinburgh,  but   without 
any  hopes  of  fubduing   the  kingdom.     His  provifions 
being  confumed,  many  of  his  foldiers  perilhedtor  want ; 
and  he  was  obliged  at  laft  to  retire  without  having  feen 
an  enemy.      On  their  return,    his    foldiers  burnt  the 
abbeys  of   Holyrood,  Melrofs,  Dryburgh,  &c.  killed 
many  of  the  mon!;s,  and  committed  other  facrileges : 
but  when  they  returned  to  their  own  country,  and  be- 
gan again  to  enjoy  a  plentiful  living,    they  indulged 
themfelves  in  fuch  exceiles  as  were  [roduflive  of  mortal 
difeafes;    infomuch    that,   according  to   an  Enghlh  hi-        ,3^ 
dorian,  almoft  one  half  of  the  great  army  which  Ed-  G-cat  part 
ward  had  brought  from  England  with  him  were  deftroy-  of  Ed- 
ed  either  by  hunger  or  gluttony.  wards 

No  fooner  were  the    Englilh    retired  than  they  were  ^"^'"^ '/" 
purfucd  by  the  Scots,  who  laid  fiege   to  the  caflle  of 
Norharti.     Edward  lay  at  the  abbey  rl  Biland  in  York- 
fhire,  with  a  body  of  troops  advantageoufly  pelted  in 
the   neighbourhood.      The  Scots,  invited,  as  is  faid, 
by  fome  traitors  about  the  king's  perfcn,  a'.tempted  to 
furprife  him  ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that 
he  made  his  cfcape  toYurk,  abandoning  all  his  baggage 
and  treafure  to  the  enemy.      The  Englilh  camp  was 
fuppofed  to  be  acceffible  only  by  a  narrow  pal's,    but 
Douglas  undertook  to  force  it,  and  Randolph  prefented 
himfelf  as  a  volunteer  in  this  dangerous  lervice  under 
his  friend  Douglas.     The  Highlanders  and  men  of  the 
Iflcs  climbed  the  precipice  on  which  the  Engliih  camp  7-1,..  Ene- 
ftood,  and  the  en.my  were  driven   out  with  great  lofs.  liii,  dcfcat- 
The  Scots  purfued  them  t)  the   very   gates  of  York,  ed  and  dri- 
wafted  the  country  without  controul,  and  returned  home  '"■"  ""'  "f 
unmolefted.  thtircamjN 

Edward,  difiieartened  by  repeated  loffes,  agreed  to  a 

celfaticn  of  arms  "  with  the  men  cf  Scotland  who  were 

engaged  in  war  with  him,"     But  the  king  of  Scotland 

would  not  cc  nfent  to  it  in  that  form  ;  how  ever,  he  gave 

his  confent,  on  the  proper  form  being  employed,    to 

which  Edward   now  made  no  objec'^tion.     This  treaty 

was  concluded  on    the  30th  of  March   1323,  and  was        ^g 

to  endure  until  the  12th  of  June  1336.     It  was  agreed,  ^  truce 

that,  during  the  continuance  of  it,  no  new   fortrelfes  cimcludcd 

ftiould  be  ereded  in  Cumberland,  to    the   north  of  the  beiwceu 

'i'yne,   or    in  the  counties  of  Berwick,    Roxburgh,  or  £  'g'^"'' 
T^         r  •  .  <  ,-1  ■   1     •  *    and  .Scot* 

Dumfries  ;  and  by  a  very  lingular  article  it  was  provi-  ^^^^^ 

ed,  that  "  Bruce  and  the   people  of   Scotland   might 

procure  abfolution  from   the  pope;  but  in  cafe  theie 

was  no  peace  concluded  before  the  expiration  of  the 

truce, 
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Scotland,   truce,  th:.t  the  fentence  of  excommunication  fhould  re-   diers  now  begnn  to  murmur:  and  it  was  rcfo!ved  .T>ain  aotiuni. 
^■"^^^'^^  vivp."     Thetieity  was  ratified  by  Robert,  under  the    to  proceed  duiliwards.     The  king  proclaimed  a  reward  '^^7"^ 
Ajlioi  t\  i  king  0/  Scol.'and,  ylh  of  June  1323.  oflands,  to  the  v^hie  of  100  1.  yearly  for  life,   to  the  U  oL.i^c  I 

The  next  care  of  Robcit  was  to  reconcile  himfelf  to    perfon  who  (houKi  lirft  dil'cover  llic   enemy   "  (,n  drytoolT  r.i 
the  church,  and  to  obtain  from   the  pope  the  title  of  ground,  where  they  might  be  attacVcd  ;"  and  many  """"^  ^"*" 


1/3 
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dilcorering 
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proper  llill  to  lie  under  ihe  fentence  of  excommunica 
tion  rather  than  to  pari  with  fi;ch  an  important  for 
trefs. 


depofed,  and  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Edward  III.  then 
in  his  15th  year.  He  renewed  the  negoc'aticns  for 
peace,  and  ratified  the  truce  which  his  father  had  made  ; 
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tln^,  which  had  been  fo  long  denied  him  j  which  at  lal>,  knights   and  cfquires   fwam  acroCs  the    river    on   this 

though    not  without  great    difficu'ty,    was    obtained,  flrange  errand.     Thi    army   continued  its    march  for ","' 

This  year  a  fen  was  l)orn  to  the  king  cf  Scotland    at  three  days  without  any  newi  cf  the  Scots;  but  on  ihs 

Dunferrrline,  and   named  Z)jt/(/.     The   court-poeis  cf  fourth  diy,  certain  accounts  of  tliem  were  brought  by 

the  time  foretold,  that  this    infant  would  one  day  rival  anefqiiiie,  Thomas  Rokefljy  :   who  reported,  that  "  ll); 

h's  fatlier's  fime,  and  prove  viiftorious  over  the  Eng-  Scots  had  made  him  piifoner ;  but  that  their  leaden, 

lilh.     But  fcarce  had  this  future  hero  come  into  the  underftanding  his  bufinefs,  had  fet  him  at  licerty ;  fay. 

world,  when  a  rival  began   to   make  his  appearance,  ing,  that  they  had  remained  for  eight  days  on  the  fami 

John  Baliol,  the  unfortunate  king  of  Scotland,  had  long  ground,  as  ignorant   cf  the  motions  of  the  En"lit'h  as 

been  dead  ;  but  left  a  fon  named   Edward,  heir  to  his  the  Englilli  were  of  liieir?,  and  that  they  were  defirous 

pretenfions  to  the  crown.     The   young  prince  had  re-  and  ready  to  combat."  With  this  man  for  tluir  guide, 

fided  on  his  paternal  ellate  in  Normandy,  negle>fted  and  the  Englifli  focn  came  in  view  of  the  Scots.     They 

forgotten;  but   in    1324   w'as    called    to  the   court  of  were  advantageoufly  polled  on  a  rifing  ground,  having 

England,  for  the  purpofe,   undoubtedly,  of  fetting  him  the  river   Were   in   front,    and  their  ilanks  fecured  by 

up  as  a  I  ival  to  young  David  Bruce,  in  cafe  his   father,  rocks   and    precipices.     The  Englilh  difmf  untcd  and 

now  broken  with  fatigues,  Ihould  die  in  a  (hort  time,  advanced,  hoping  to  allure  the  Scots  from  their  ftmnT 

The  negociations    for    peace,  however,    dill  went  on  ;  port;  but  in  vain.     Edward  then  fent  a  herald  to   Ran- 

but  the  commllTif  ners  appointed  for  this  purpofe  made  dolphand  Dougla?,  with  a  melTige  in  the  fl)le  ci  chi- 

little  progrefs,  by  reafon   of  demands    fcr  feudal  fove-  valry  :  "  Either,"' fays  he  "  fuffer  me  to  pafs  the  river, 

rcignty  IliU  made   by  the  Englilh.     The  reconciliation  and  leave  me  room  for  ranging  my  forces  ;  or  do  you 

with  the  church   was  alio  broken  off,   by   reafon  of  the  pafs  the  liver,  and  I  will  leave  you  room  to  range  yours ; 

Scots   I.eeping  poffcllion  oi   Berwick.     This  had   been  and  thus  (hall  we  fight  on  equal  terms."     To  this  the 

taken   during   the   pap.il    truce  ;  and  Robert   thought  Scottilh  commanders  anfwered,  "  We  will  do   neither. 

On  our  road  hither  we  hive  burnt  and  fpolled  the 
country  ;  and  here  we  are  fixed  while  to  us  it  fccms 
good  ;  and  if  the  king  of  England  is  offended  let  l.im 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1327,  Edward  II.  was  come  over  andchallili:  us." 

The  armies  continued  in  fight  of  each  other  for  two 
days  ;  after  which  the  Englilh,  underllanding  tliat  their 
enemies  weie  dillrelfed  for  provifions  re/i-vlved  to  main- 

but   liearlng   that  the    Scots    had    refolved   to  invade  tain  a  clofe  blockade,  and  to  reduce   them  by  famine. 

England  if  a  peace  was  not  immediately  concluded,  he  Next  day,  however,  they  were  furprifed  to  find  th.'.t  the 

fummoned  his  barms  to  meet  him  at  arms?.t  Newcaltle,  Scots  had  fecretly  decamped,  and  taken  poll  twn  miles 

and  fortified  Ynrk. — We  are  not  certainly  informed  of  up  the  river  in  ground  lli'l  itrongf  r,  and  of  m  re  dillicidt 

the  rcafons  which  induced  the  Scots  at   this  time  to  accefs,  amidil  a  great  W(;od.      The  Englilh  encamped       19; 

difregard  the  truce  ;  however,  it  is  certa'n,  that  on  the  oppolite  to    them  near   St  inhope  park.     At   midnight  Dilpirate 

15th  (f  June    1327,   Douglas  and    Randolph  invaded  Douglas  undertook  a  mod   defperate   cnterprife,  fomc- '""^T' "f 

England   by  the  weftein   marches,    with  an  army    of  what  refembling   thofe  of  the  ancient   heroes.     With     '"'■■''^'  '« 

20,cco  horfemen.     Againd  them  Edward  III.  led  an  200  horfemen   he  appnathed  the  Englilh  camp,   and  ,1,^  k;  ' 

army,  conlirting,  at  the  lowcll   calculation,  of  30,000  entered  it  under  ilie  guile  of  a  cl'ief  commander  calling  ^f  tn^l.nd 

men,  who  alfembled  at  Durham  on  the  13^1  of  July.  therounJs.     Having  thus  eluded  the  ccntinels,  he  palFed 

The  Scots  proceeded  with  the  utmoll  cruelty,  burnuig  on  to  tlie  royal  quarters,   overthrew   every  thing  that 

and  deftrrying  every   thing  as  they  went  along  ;  and  oppnfed   him,  and  furioufly  alfaulted   thi  king's  tent, 

on  the  J  8ih  of  the  fame  month,   the  Englilh  difcovered  The  domcllics  of  Edward  defperatdy  defended   lh:ir 

them  by  the   fmoke   and  flames    which    marked  their  mailer  ;  and  his  chaplain,  with  m.>ny  others  of  his  houfe- 

progrefs.     They   marched  forward  in  order  of  battle  hold,  were  fl.iin.     However,  the  king  himfelf  efcapcd  ; 

towards   the  quarter  where  the  fmoke  was  perceived  ;  and  Duuglas,  difappointed  of  his  prey  rufhed  through 

but,    meeting    with    no    enemy    lor    two    days,  they  theenemi',   and  eflecled   a  retreat  with  inconf.derable 

concluded  that  the     Scots    had    retired.     DIfencum-  lofs. — The  following  day,  the   Englilh  learnc.i    from  x 

bering  themfelves  then  ot  their  hea\y    baggage,  they  prifoner,  that   orders   had  been  ilhied  in    the  Scottilh 

refolve'd    by  a  forced  march  to  reach  tha  river  Tync,  cimp  for  all  men  ti  hold  themltlvcs  in  readincf>  th.tt 

and,  by    polling  thcmUUes    on    the    north    bank  <f  evening  to  f  How  the  banner  of  Douglas:  on   which, 

that   river,    to    intercept  the    Scots   on   th-!r    return,  apprehending  an  attack  in  the  ni.;ht,  they  prepared  lor 

On  the   20ih  of  July,  the   cavalry  having  left  the  in-  battle,  lighting  gie.it  fires  and   keeping  a  llrirt  wutch  ; 

fantry  behind, crolfed  the  river  at  Ilaidon  :  but  before  but  in  the  mornine,  they  were  informed  by  two  trum-        Iy6 

the  reft  of  the  army  coulJ  come  up,  the  river  was  fo  peters  whom  they  had  taken  prii'oners,  th  it  the    Scots  J^*  ^«<"' 

fwelled  by  fudden   rains,  that  it    could  no   linger  be  had  decamped  before  midnight,  and  were   returning  W  j^dTtTum 

forded  ;  and  thus  the  troops  remained  divided  for  fe-  their  own  c  unity.     This  report  could  fcarcely  be  ere-  ,0  ,hj  , 

veraldays,  without  any  accommodation  for  quarters,  and  dittd,  and  the  army  remained  for  fomc  hours  in  order  own  ^oun. 

in  the  greateft  want  of  provilions  and  forage.     The  fol-  of  La.  tie  ;  but  at  length  Tome  fcouts  having  crolfed  the  t-y. 

5  D  2  lirer. 
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river,  rctiirneu  with  certain  intelligence  that  the  Scot- 
ti(h  c;imp  was  totiilly  deferteil :  which  when  the  young 
Ung  of  England  was  certainly  informed  of,  he  burfl 
into  tears;  for  the  enterprife,  whicli  thus  terminated 
in  difappointnicnt  and  difhonour,  had  coft  an  immfnfe 
ium.  Eveiy  preparation  had  been  made  fcr  oppofing 
:in  enemy,  and  auxiliaries  had  even  been  piocured  at  a 
noft  enormous  expence  from  Hainaul'.  Thefe  auxi- 
I'.iries  confided  of  hcavy-armed  cavalry  ;  and  they  were 
now  f)  much  worn  rut,  that  they  could  fcarcely  move. 
Their  horfes  were  all  dead,  or  had  become  unfervice- 
able,  in  a  campaign  of  three  weeks ;  fo  that  they  were 
obliged  to  procure  horfes  to  convey  ihemfelves  to  the 
f  utn  of  Engl  md.  Edward  having  rcfted  at  Durham 
for  fome  days,  marched  to  York,  where  he  dlfbanded 
Iv's  army.  BarLour  a  Sects  hiftorian,  relates,  that  there 
was  a  morafs  in  the  rear  of  the  Scottifh  camp,  which 
he  Calls  the  tii:o-nule  viorafs  ;  that  the  Scots  mide  a 
V  ay  over  it  with  brufhwood,  removing  it  as  they  went 
iilong,  that  the  Englifli  mighr  not  purfue  them  by  the 
lame  way.  The  Englifii  hiftorians  are  filled  with  de- 
fcriptions  of  the  (Iranpe  appearance  of  the  deferted 
camp  of  tlie  Scots.  They  found  there  a  number  of 
(kins  rtretch.ed  between  ftake^,  which  ferved  for  kettles 
to  boil  tlicir  meat ;  and  for  bread,  each  foldier  carried 
along  with  him  a  bag  of  oatmeal,  of  which  he  made 
cake?,  toafting  them  upon  thin  iron  plates,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  part  ol  their  armour. 

On  the  return  of  Douglas  and  Randolph,  the  king 
led  his  army  againft  the  eaftern  borders,  and  befieged 
the  caftle  of  Nnrliam.  However,  in  1328,  Edward, 
weaiied  out  with  continual  loffes  and  difapointments, 
confentcd  to  a  perpetu.al   peace  between  the  two  king- 


The  treaty  doms  on  the  following  conditions.  I.  The  ftone 
of  North-  which  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  wont  to  fit  at  the 
aniptuD.  jjjjig  pf  fjjjj^  c(  ronation,  fhall  be  reftored  to  the  Scots. 
2.  The  king  of  England  engages  to  employ  his  good 
offices  at  the  papal  court  for  obtaining  a  revocation 
of  all  fpiritual  proceffes  depending  before  the  holy  fee 
againfl  the  king  of  Scots,  or  againft  his  kingdom  or 
f'lbjefls.  3.  Eor  thefe  caufes,  and  in  order  to  make 
reparation  for  the  ravages  committed  in  England  by 
the  Scots,  the  king  of  Scots  fhall  pay  30,000  merks  to 
the  king  of  England.  4.  Reflltution  fhall  be  made  of 
the  polfeirions  belonging  to  ecclefiaftics  in  either  king- 
dom, whereof  they  may  have  been  deprived  during  the 
var.  5,  But  there  fhall  not  be  any  reftitution  made 
of  inheritances  which  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
king  of  England  or  of  tlie  king  of  Scots,  by  reafon  of 
the  war  between  the  two  nations,  or  through  the  for- 
feiture of  former  poffelTors.  6.  Johanna,  fifter  of  tlie 
king  of  England,  fhall  be  given  in  marriage  to  David, 
the  fon  and  heir  to  the  king  of  Scots.  7.  The  king 
of  Scots  fhall  provide  the  princefs  Johanna  in  a  jointure 
of  20C0I.  yearly,  fecured  on  lands  and  rents,  according 
to  a  reafonable  eftimation.  8.  If  either  of  the  parties 
ihall  fail  in  performing  thefe  conditions,  he  fhall  pay 
200O  pounds  of  filver  to  the  papal  treafury. 

This  peace,  ratified  at  Northampton,  is  ftyled  igno- 
minious  by  the  Englifh  hiftorians,  and  the  marriage  of 
the  Scots  prince  to  the  king  of  England's  fifter,  deno- 
minated that  bafe  marriage ;  becaufe  at  this  time  all  pre- 
tenfions  to  fovereignty  over  Scotland  were  given  up, 
though  they  had  in  vain  attempted  to  eftablifli  them 
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by  a  ruinous  war  of  aoyean.     Tlie  marriage  of  the  in-    Scotland, 
fant  prince  was  celebrated  on  the  I2lh  of  July  1328. 

On  the  7th  of  June  1329  died  Robert  Bruce,  un- 
queifionably  the  greateft  of  all  the  Scottifh  monarchs. 
His  death  feenis  to  have  been  occafioned  by  the  ex- 
cefhve  fatigues  of  military  fervice  ;  and  his  difeafe, 
called  by  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  times  a  leprofy,  was 
probably  an  inveterate  fcurvy,  occafioned  by  his  way 
of  living.     He  died  at  the  age  cf  55.     He   was  mar- 


ried to  Ifabella,  daughter  of  Donald  the  tenth  earl  of 
Marr  ;  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  named  Marjory, 
married  to  Walter  the  fteward  of  Scotland  ;  whofe 
hufband  died  in  1326.  The  fecond  wife  cf  Robert 
was  Elifabeth,  the  daughter  of  Aymer  de  Burgh  earl 
of  Ulfter.  By  her  he  had  a  fon,  David  H. ;  a  daugh- 
ter named  Margaret,  married  to  William  earl  of  Su- 
therland; another,  named  Matilda,  married  to  an  efquire 
named  Thomas  Ifaac  ;  and  Elizabeth,  married  to  Sir 
Walter  Oliphant  of  Gafk.  He  had  alfo  a  natural  Ion 
named  Robert. 

That  king  Robert  I  was  a  man  of  unqueftionable 
virtue  and  humanity,  as  well  as  unequalled  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  military  art,  muft  be  evident  from  many 
particulars  already  related.  The  only  queftionable  part  '^99 
of  his  charadfer  is  his  fevere  punilhment  of  a  confpiracy  ■^'^'^•'""f  "f 
formed  againft  him  in  the  year  1320;  a  relation  of^"^""?'^^" 
which,  to  avoid  mterrupting  our  detail  or  more  im-himT 
portant  matters,  we  have  deferred  till  now. — The  chief 
of  the  confpirators  were  William  de  Sculis,  whofe  an- 
ceftor  had  been  a  candidate  for  the  crown  of  Scotland  ; 
the  countefs  of  Strathern,  and  fome  other  perfons  of 
high  rank.  The  countefs  difcovered  the  plot ;  after 
which  Soulis  confeffed  the  whole,  and  was  punifhcd 
with  perpetual  imprifonment ;  as  well  as  the  countefs, 
notwithftanding  her  having  made  the  difcovery.  Gil- 
bert de  Malyerb  and  John  de  Logie,  both  knights, 
and  Richard  Brown  an  efquire,  were  put  to  death  as 
traitors  but  the  perfon  moft  lamented  was  Sir  David 
de  Brechin,  for  his  bravery  ftyled  the  Jloiuer  of  chivalry. 
He  was  nephew  to  the  king,  and  feryed  with  great  re- 
putation againft  the  Saracens.  To  him  the  confpira- 
tors, after  having  exafted  an  oath  of  fecrecy,  revealed 
their  defigns.  He  condemned  their  undertaking,  and 
refufed  to  fliare  in  it ;  but  did  not  difcover  it  on  ac- 
count  of  the  oath  he  had  taken.  Yet  for  this  conceal- 
ment he  was  tried  as  a  traitor,  condemned  and  executed, 
without  regard  to  his  perfonal  merit  or  his  relation  to 
the  king.  The  confpirators  were  tried  before  the  par- 
liament at  Scone  in  1320;  and  this  feffion,  in  which 
fo  much  blood  was  fhed,  was  long  remembered  by  the 
vulgar  under  the  name  of  the  black  parliament.  Whe- 
ther there  was  any  thing  real  in  this  confpiracy,  or 
whether  the  king  only  made  ufe  of  this  pretence  to  rid 
himfelf  of  fuch  as  were  obnoxious  to  him,  cannot  now 
be  known  with  certainty. 

After  the  death  of  Robert,  the  adminiftratlon  was       joo 
affumed  by  Randolph,  in  confequence  of  an  aft  pafTed  Randolph 
in  1318,  by  which  he  was  appointed  regent  in  cafe  of  "Pt"""'"' 
the    king's  death.     In  his  new  charafler  he  behaved   '^"^ 
himfelf  in  a  raoft  exemplary  manner  ;  and  by  impartial- 
ly difcharging  the  duties  of  his  ftation,  and  rigidly  ad- 
miniftering  juftice,  he  fecured  the  public  tranquillity  in 
the  moft  perfeft  manner.     A  fevere  exercife  of  juftice 
was  now  rendered  not  only  neceHary  ,but  indifpenfable. 

During 
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S:ctlan<l.  During  a  Iciig  courA:  of  war,  ilic  common  people  had    the  enemy  too  eagerly,  and  tlirowing  among  ihem  ihs   Scot'.an.l. 
'"'"""'"'  been  atciiftomed  to  plunJcr  and  bloodlhcd  ;  and  having    cafkct  which  contained  the  heart  of  his  fovereign,  cried  "— '"^^■'"^ 

2or        now  no  En_q!ilh  enemies  to  employ  them,  they  rohhej  ont,  "  Now    pafs  thou  onwar.l  as  thou  wert    wont; 
His  excel-    and  murdered  one  another.     The  metliods  by  which    D.  uglas  will  follow  thee  or  die."      The  fugitives  ral- |,  ^fii^jd  j, 
lentrdmi-   Randolph  rt  preffed  thdc  ciimcs  were  much  tlie  fame  lied  and  furrounded  Douglas  ;  who,  with  a  few  of  his  the  Moor/ 
miration,   ^.jth  thofe  which  have  been  adopted   in   latter  times  ;  foIlow(.r~,  was  killed  in  attempting  to  refcue  Sir  Wal- io  Spain, 
for  he  made  the  counti-s  liable  for  the  feveral  robbeiies  ter  St  Clair  of  Rollin.     His  body  was  brought  back  to 
committed  within  their  bound*.      He  even  ordered   the  Scotland,  and  interred  in  the  church  of  Douglas.      His 
taimers  and  labourers  n  it  to  huule  the  tools  employed  countrymen  perpetuated  his  menioiy  by  beftowinz  up- 
by  them  in  agriculuire  duiing  the  night-time,  that  the  on  him  the  epithet  of  t/ir  ;;'^/  Sir  Jatnei  Douglas.     He 
ftienrt''s  officers  might  be  the  more  vigilant  in  fecuring  was  one  of  the  grcatell  commanders  of  the  age  }  and 
them.     He  gave  orders  for  feverely  pumlhing  all  vaga-  is  laid  to  have  been  engaged  in  70  battles,  57  of  which 
bonds,   and  obliged  them  to  woik  for  their  livelihood  ;  he  gained,  and  was  defeated  in    13. Of  him  it  ii  re- 
making proclamation,  that  no  man  fliould  be  admitted  ported,  that  meeting  with  an  olKcer  at  the  court    of 
into  a  town  or  borough  who  could  not  earn  his  bread  AlphonliK,    who    had    his  face  quite  disfigured  with 
by  his  labour.      Thele  regulations  were  attended  with  fears,   the   litter  faid  to  him,  "  U  allonilhes  me,  that 
the  moil  falutary  effects.      A  fellow  who  had  llcreted  you,  who  are  laid  to  have  fecn  fo  much  fcrvicc,  Ihould 
his  own  plough-iions,  pretending  that  they  were  llolen,  have  no   marks  of  wounds  on  your  face."     "  Thank 
being  detected  by   the   llieriif's  officers,  was  inllantly  heaven,"  anfwen-d  Douglas,  "  1  had  always  an  arm  to 
hanged.     A  certain  man  having  killed  a  prieft,  went  to  prote<fl  my  face."  20. 
Rome,  and  obtained  abfolution  from   the  pope  ;  after        In  1331,  Edward  Baliol  began  to  renew  his  preten-  Edward 
which   he    boldly    returned  to  Scotland.       Randolph  fions  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  about  the   fame  time  B^'i"' 
ordered  him  to  be  tiled,  and,  on  his  convitflion,  to  be  that  David  H.  and  his  confort  Johanna  were  crowned  ^'^"""'le 
executed  :  "  Becaufe,"  faid  he,  "  altliough    the  pope  at  Scone  ;  which  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  24th  s^odand 
may  grant  abfolution  from  the  fpirilual  confequences  of  of  November.     Some  hiftorians  relate,  that  he  was  ex- 
j„j       fin,  he  cannot  fcreen  offenders  from  civil  punilliment."  cited  to  this  attempt  by  one   Twynham  Lowrifon,  a 
Douglas           K.'"?  Robert,  jull  before  his  death,  had  defircd  that  perfon  who  had  been  excommunicated  for  refufing  to 
fctsoMtfor  his  heart  might  be  depolited  in  our  Saviour's  fcpulchre  do  penance  for  adultery,  and  afterwards  was  obliged  to 
the  Holy     at  Jerufalem  ;  and  on  this  errand  the  great  commander  Hy  on  account  of  his  having  way-laid  the  official,  beat 
Lanilwith   Douglas  was  employed,  who  fet  fiil  in  June  1330  with  him,  and  extorted  a  fiim  of  money  from  him.     But 
bc'rt^sh"'t  ^  numerous  and  fplendid  retinue.       He  anchored  off  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that  in  tliis  year  dif- 
'Slu)s   in    Hinders,    the    great  emporium  of  the  low  ferences  began  to  arife  with  England,  on  the  following 
countries,  where  he   expeiited    to    find    companions  in  account       It   had  been  provided  by  an  article  of  the 
his  pilgrimage  ;   but  learning  that  Alphonfus  XI.  the  treaty  of  Northampton,  that  "  Thomas  lord  Wake  of 
young  king  of  Leon  and  Callile,  was  engaged  in  a  war  I-edel,  Henry  de  Beaumont,  called  earl  of  Buchan,  and 
with  Ofmyn  the  Moor,  he  could  not  refill  tlie  tempta-  Henry  de  Percy,  fliould  be  reftored  to  their  ellates,  of 
tion  of  fighting  againft  the  enemies    of   Chriftianity.  which  the  king  of  Scots,  by  reafon  of  the  war  between 
He  met  with  an  honourable  reception  at  the  court  of  the  two  nations,  had  taken  poffeffion."     This  article 
Spain,  and  readily  obtained  leave  to  enter  into  what  had  been  executed  with  refpeifl  to  Percy,  but  not  to 
was  thought  the  common  caufe  of  Chrillianity.     The  the  other  two  ;  and  though  Edward    had  repeatedly 
Spaniards  firft  came  in  liglit  of  their  enemy  near  The-  complained  of  this  neglcfi,  he  could  not  obtain  any  fa- 
ba,  a  callle  on  the  frontiers  ofAndalul'ia,  towards  tlie  tisfa'.Hion  (o). 

kingdom  of  Granada.     The  Moors  were  defeated  ;  but        The  difinherited  barons  now  refolved  to  inv.ide  Scot- 

Douglas  giving  way  to  liis  impetuous  valour  purfued  land,  though  their  force  confilled  of  no  more  than  3000 

infantry, 

(g)  As  this  is  an  important  period  of  hiftory,  we  fhall  here  tranfcribe  the  opinion  of  lord  Hailes  concerning 
the  caufcs  of  this  llrange  delay  of  executing  an  article  feemlngly  of  little  importance  where  a  nation  was  con- 
cerned. "  By  the  treaty  of  Northampton,"  fays  he,  "  all  the  claims  of  the  Englifh  barons  to  inheritances  in 
Scotland  were  difregarded,  excepting  thofe  of  Henry  de  Percy,  Thomas  lord  Wake  of  Ledel,  and  Henry  de 
Beaumont.     Percy  procured  fatisiadHon  :  but  the  others  did  not. 

"  Henry  de  Beaumont,  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  had  alfociated  himfelf  with  the  nobility  againfl  the  D'Efpcn- 
fers,  and  on  that  accunt  had  fuffcred  impriionment  and  exile.  He  aided  queen  Ifabclla  in  the  invalion  whlcli 
proved  the  caufe  of  the  depolitlon,  captivity  and  death  of  her  huiband.  Although,  under  the  adminillration  of 
Mortimer,  he  had  obtained  a  (hare  in  the  partition  of  the  fpoils  of  the  D'Efpcnfers,  he  perlilled  in  oppofing  the 
meafures  of  the  new  favourite  ;  and  alihouuh  his  own  initrelh  were  fcfured  by  the  treaty  of  Northampton,  he 
boldly  exclaimed  agalnit  the  injuftice  done  to  the  other  barons  by  that  lieaty.  He  joined  the  princes  of  the 
blood  royal  in  their  attempt  to  refcue  the  young  king  from  the  hands  of  liabclla  and  her  minion,  and  place  him 
in  their  own  ;  and,  on  the  f  ulure  of  that  ill-advifcd  confpiracy,  he  again  took  refuge  in  foreign  parts.  It  ap- 
pears that  lord  Wake,  having  followed  the  political  opinions  of  Henry  de  Beaumont,  was  involved  in  like  calami- 
ties and  difgrace.  While  the  qucen-dowagcr  and  Mortimer  retained  their  influence,  the  claims  ot  thofe  two 
barons  were  altogether  overlooked  :  But  witliln  forty-eight  hours  aftoi  tlie  execution  of  Mortimer,  a  peremptory 
demand  was  made  by  Edward  III.  to  have  tiielr inheritance  rcllored. 

•'  The  demand  was  uncvpeded  and  alarming.  Made  at  the  very  moment  of  ilic  fall  of  Ifabella  and  Mortimer, 
\  and 
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Infantry,  and  400  men  at  arm<:.  EdwarJ  would  not 
permit  them  to  enter  Scotland  by  llie  ufual  way,  as  he 
iiimfcir  did  not  yet  choofe  openly  to  take  part  in  their 
quarrel.  For  this  reafon  they  were  obliged  to  take 
iliipping,  and  landed  at  a  place  called  Ravevjhare,  Ra- 
■venfpur,  or  Rai'evfiurgh,  at  the  mouth  cf  the  Hunibtr 
(h,i.  Randolph,  having  intelligence  tf  the  Englilli 
preparations,  had  marched  an  army  to  the  frontiers  ot 
Eaft  Lothian  ;  but,  being  afterwards  informed  of  the 
raval  armament,  he  marched  northwards  ;  but  died  at 
MufTelburgh,  fix  rniles  eaft  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  20th 
of  July  1332.  With  him  die  J  the  glory  of  Scotland. 
The  earl  ot  Marr,  a  man  whofe  only  meiit  confifted  in 
his  being  related  to  the  royal  family,  was  chofen  to  fuc- 
ceed  him  in  the  regency. — Edward,  in  the  mean  time, 
fell  upon  a  moll  curious  expedient  to  fiiow  the  juftice 
of  his  caufe.  In  March  1332,  lie  had  publlflied  a  pro- 
hibition for  any  perfon  to  infringe  the  treaty  of  North- 
ampton. The  difinheilted  lords  had  been  fuffered  to 
embark,  exprefsly  for  the  purpofe  of  invading  Scotland, 
after  this  prohibition  was  publlllied.  Afier  th:y  ivere 
gene,  Henry  de  Percy  was  empowered  to  punlfli  thofe 
who  Ihould  prefume  to  array  themfelves  in  contempt  of 
his  prohibition  ;  and  becaufe  he  underftood  that  the 
Scots  were  arming  in  order  to  repel  thofe  invaders  whom 
Edward  had  indiredly  fent  againft  them,  he  empowered 
Henry  de  Percy  to  arm  againft  them. 

On  the  31(1:  of  July,  Edward  Baliol  and  his  alTcci- 
ates  landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  KInghorn,  on  the 
Forth  ;  routed  the  Earl  of  Fife,  who  oppofed  them  ;  and 
marched  next  day  to  Dunfermline.  Having  then  or- 
dered his  fleet  to  wait  for  him  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tay,  he  proceeded  northwards,  and  encamped  on  the 
Miller's  acre  at  Forteviot,  with  the  river  Earn  in  front. 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  dangerous  than  his 
fituation  at  prcfent,  and  his  deftrudtion  would  have  been 
inevitable.     The  earl  of  Marr  was  encamped  with  a  nu- 
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merous  army  on  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  river  Earn,  Soot'and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Duplin  ;  and  anotlier,  nearly 
as  numerous  h-id  advanced  from  the  fouih,  through  the 
IjOthians  and  Stirlingflilre,  and  fixed  its  cjuarters  at 
Auchterarder,  eight  miles  to  the  weft  of  Forteviot. 
Hiftorians  differ  as  to  the  number  of  the  two  armies. 
Fordun  fays,  that  the  regent  had  with  IiI.tj  30,000 
men,  and  the  earl  of  March  as  many  ;  and  that  Baliol 
had  between  500  and  600  men  at  arm?,  th;it  Is,  horfe- 
men  coniflelely  armed.  Hsmingford  reckons  each  of 
the  Scots  armies  at  40,coo,  and  Ballol's  at  500  armed 
men.  Knyghton  fays,  that  Baliol,  when  he  landed  in 
Fife,  had  300  armed  men,  and  3000  more  of  diiFerent 
fiTts ;  but  that  he  had  In  all  only  2500  men  in  his  camp 
at  Earn.  In  this  defperate  friuaticn,  the  Engllfli  general 
formed  a  defign  of  attacking  the  Scots  In  their  camp. 
They  were  direfled  to  a  ford  by  Andrew  Murray  of 
Tulllbardine.  The  Scots  kept  no  watch,  but  abandon- 
ed themfelves  to  intemperance  and  riotous  mirth  ;  while 
their  enemies,  led  by  Alexander  Moubray,  croffed  the 
river  at  midnight.  They  afcended  a  rifing  ground, 
came  unperceived  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Scottifh  ar- 
my, and  made  a  dreadful  llaughter.  At  the  firft  at- 
tack, young  Randolph  hafted  with  300  men  at  arms 
to  oppofe  the  enemy  ;  and  being  feconded  by  Murdoch 
earl  of  Menteith,  Alexander  Fr.nfer,  and  Robert  Bruce 
natural  fon  to  the  late  king,  he  gave  a  check  to  the 
Englifli,  and  maintained  the  combat  on  equal  term?. 
But  now  the  regent  himfelf,  along  with  the  whole  mul- 
titude ruflied  forward  to  battle  without  tlie  leaft  order: 
fo  that  while  the  hindmoft  preffed  on,  the  foremoft  were 
thrown  down,  trodden  upon,  and  fuffocated.  Theflaugh- 
ter  lafted  many  hours,  and  the  remains  of  this  vaft  ar- 
my were  utterly  difperfed.  Many  men  of  eminence 
were  killed  ;  among  whom  were  Donald  earl  of  Marr, 
author  of  the  whole  cataftrophe  ;  Thomas  earl  of  Mo- 
ray, Murdoch  eail  of  Menteith,  Robert  earl  of  Carrlck, 

Alex. 


and  In  behalf  of  men  who  had  loudly  protefted  againft  the  treaty  of  Northampton,  it  Indicated  a  total  and  peril- 
oi;s  chmge  In  the  fyftcm  of  the  EnglUli. 

"  Randolph,  of  late  years,  had  beheld  extraordinary  viclflitudes  in  England.  The  D'Efpenfers  alternately  perfe- 
cured  and  triumphant,  and  at  length  abafed  in  the  duft.  The  fugitive  Mortimer  elevated  to  fupreme  authority, 
viflorious  over  the  princes  rf  the  bloody-royal,  and  then  dragged  to  a  gibbet.  Hence  it  was  natural  for  Ran- 
dolph to  wifli,  and  even  to  look,  for  fome  new  revolution,  which  might  prove  more  favourable  to  the  Scottifli 
interefts.  Meanwhile,  with  great  reafon  and  good  policy,  he  delayed  the  reftltution  of  the  Inheritances  claimed 
under  the  tre.ity  of  Northampton,  In  behalf  of  the  avowed  oppofers  of  that  treaty. 

"  Befides,  it  was  necelfary  for  Randolph  to  be  alfured  that  the  Englifli,  while  they  urged  the  performance  of  one 
article  of  that  treaty,  did,  on  their  part,  fincerely  purpofe  to  perform  Its  more  important  articles,  by  continuing 
to  acknowledge  the  lucceffion  in  the  houfe  of  Bruce,  and  the  independency  of  the  ScottKh  nation. 

"  Of  this,  however,  there  was  much  reafon  to  doubt.  For  the  Englifli  king  had  taken  Baliol  under  his  protec- 
tion, and  had  granted  him  a  pairi)ort  to  come  into  England,  with  permllhon  to  refide  there  during  a  whole  year 
(loih  October  1330).     Thefe  things  had  no  friendly  or  pacific  appearance. 

"  Be  this  as  It  will,  the  event  too  fatally  juQified  the  apprehcnfuns  of  Randolph;  for,  while  Edward  III.  was 
demanding  reftltution  of  the  eftates  refcrved  by  the  treaty  of  Nurthampton,  his  fubjeifts  were  arming  in  violation 
of  that  treaty. 

"  It  is  remavkable,  that,  on  the  24^1  March  133 1-2,  Edward  appears  to  have  known  of  the  hoftile  alTocIatlon  of 
the  dilinlierited  barons.  His  words  are,  '  Qj^iia  ex  relitu  acceplmus  plurlmorum,  quod  diveifi  homines  de  regno 
noftro,  ct  alil  (meaning  Baliol  and  his  attendar.ts),  paceni  inter  nos,  et  Robertum  de  Brus,  nuper  Regcm  Scoto- 
rum,  inltam  et  ccnfirmatam  infriiigere  machir.antes,  diverfas  congregationes  homlnum  ad  armo  Indies  facinnt,  er, 
p:r  mnrcbias  rt^t.i  n'ljlr'i,  d':clam  lerram  Scotia-,  ad  cam  m'jdo  guenino  impugtiandum,  ingrtdl  in!endm,t  ;'  Foedcra, 
T.  iv.  p.  511.  And  yK,  on  the  22d  April  fojlowlrg  he  demanded  reftltution  c  f  the  ir.herltance  of  lord  Wake, 
one  of  the  1-arons  in  arms  ;"      F:ederj,  T.  iv.  p.  518. 

(h)  This  place  does  not  now  exftj  having  been  overwhelmed  by  the  fea  many  centiuies  ago. 
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Gotland.    Alexander  Frafer,  and  Robert  Bruce.     The  flaughter 

^"''■'''~*^  (f  ths  iiil'aiury  and  ol  the  men  at  arms  was  very  grcjt; 

the  moil  proba!)h  accounts  make  it  2000  m;n  at  aims, 

and  upwards  of  13,000  common  folJicrs.     The  loli  of 

the  Englilh  was  iticonfiderable. 

The  d  ly  aitvr  this  viiilory,  B.iliol  took  poiTeffion  of 
Perth;  and,  apprehending  an  atttck  from  the  earl  of 
fvLuch,  cjuild  the  ditch  t-i  be  cleared,  and  the  to^vn 
to  be  fortified  with  p.il  ifadoes.  The  tirft  informa'.io.i 
which  tlie  ejrl  received  of  this  dreadiul  defeat  wai 
I'rom  a  common  foldier,  who  fl.'d  frir^i  the  place  mor- 
til'y  wounded.  When  this  poor  wretrli  came  up,  he 
had  time  to  d  )  no  more  than  to  Ih  nv  liis  wounds  ;  af- 
ter which  h;  fell  down  and  expired.  On  his  arrival  at 
the  field  of  battle,  he  found  a  dreadful  confirm  ition  tf 
ihc  intelligence  given  by  the  loldi.-r  ;  but  inftead  cf 
taking  his  m.-afuies  with  any  prudence,  he  and  hii  men 
hurried  on  headlong  tJ  Perth,  aiflu  ited  only  by  a  blind 
impulfe  t )  revel. ge.  At  firll  they  tleligned  10  alTault 
the  place  ;  but  their  hearts  failing  them,  they  next 
determined  to  reduce  it  by  famine.  This,  however, 
could  not  be  done  unlefs  the  Scots  were  marters  ai  fea. 
Ore  J^hn  Ciab,  a  Flemllh  engineer  (who  had  diilin- 
guilhed  himfelf  by  dellroying  the  famou>  engine  called 
theyaw  at  the  fiege  of  Berwick),  had  continued  for 
many  years  to  annoy  the  Englilli  on  the  eaftern  coafts. 
After  the  blockade  of  Pcith  was  formed,  he  came 
with  ten  vell'els  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  where  the 
Englilh  fleet  was,  and  took  the  Ihip  belonging  to  Hen- 
ry de  Beaumont ;  but  foon  a!ter  uU  his  ten  velfels  were 
burnt  by  the  Englifli  in  a  general  engagement.  Af- 
ter this  the  blockade  cf  Perth  was  raifed,  the  earl  of 
March  dilbandfd  his  army,  and  Edward  Baliol  wa> 
crowned  king  cf  Scotland  at  Scone,  on  the  24tli  of 
September   1332. 

The  new  monarch  was  no  fooner  put  in  poffcflion 
cf  the  kingdom,  than  he  left  Perth  in  the  hands  of  the 
earl  of  Fife,  while  he  himfelf  repaired  to  the  foiithern 
parts  cf  the  kingdom.  Bat  tiie  party  of  king  David 
was  far  fioni  b<.ing  extinguilhed.  Baliol  was  fcarce 
gone,  when  the  town  of  Perth  was  furprifed,  and  its 
fortifications  razed,  by  James  Frafer,  Simon  Frafer, 
and  Robert  Keith.  The  earl  of  Fife  was  made  pri- 
f  )ner,  with  his  f  imily  and  valTals.  Andrew  Murray  of 
Tullibardinc,  who  had  dire'led  the  Englilh  to  a  f  ird 
on  the  river  Eirn,  vvas  put  to  d-ath  as  a  traitor.  Such 
of  the  Scots  as  flill  adhered  to  the  intereft  of  their 
infant  prince,  chofc  Sir  Andre.v  Murray  of  Bothwell 
rCjient.  He  was  a  brave  and  aflivc  n:an,  but  hid  not 
as  yet  fuUicient  force  to  attempt  any  thing  confider- 
able. 

In  the  mean  time,  Baliol  bch-ived  in  a  moft  fcanda- 
lous  m.anner.  At  Ro-xburgh,  he  made  a  fnlenm  fur- 
rend  r  of  the  lib;,  tics  of  Scotland  ;  acknowledged  Ed- 
ward for  his  lirge-loid  ;  and,  as  if  this  had  not  been  fuf- 
ficien;,  he  became  bou  d  to  puthiEi  in  polliflion  ol  the 
tov.n,  caftle,  and  tenit'>ry  of  B-.rwick,  and  of  other 
lands  on  the  marches,  exlmding  ia  all  to  the  yearly  va- 
lue of  2000 1.  "  on  .iccount,"  as  the  inftrument  bear?, 
"  of  tlie  gr^at  honour  and  emolumeuts  which  we  have 
procured  through  the  futfcraiue  ot  our  lord,  the  king, 
and  by  the  powerful  and  a:ceptable  aid  which  we  have 
received  from  his  good  fubje^s  "  He  alfo  proffered 
to  marry  the  princefs  J  ihanna,  whom  he  confidered  as 
only  betrothed  to  David  Bruce,  and  to  add  500 1.  to 
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her  jointure  J  and  this  under  tlie  penalty  of  lo.oocl. 
to  be  appropriated  as  a  portion  to  the  young  lady,  or 
othervvife  d  f]>ofed  of  for  her  behoof.  He  further  en- 
gaged to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  David  Biuce 
as  the  kiag  of  England  Ihould  advife  ;  and,  laftly,  he 
beca.me  bound  to  icrve  Edward  in  all  his  wars,  except- 
ing in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  for  the  fpac:  of  a 
ye.ir  to^^cher,  with  200  men  at  arms,  and  all  at  his 
own  charges  ;  and  he  bound  his  fuccelT'iis  to  perform 
the  like  fervicc  with  100  men  at  arms.  But  afterwards 
EJvvard  having  eng  iged  to  maintain  him  on  the  throne 
of  Scotland,  Bihol  bound  himfelf  to  fcrve  h'.m  in  all 
his  wars  whatever. 

Though  the  greatoft  p.irt  cf  the  nation  fubni'ited  to 
this  Ihanief  il  treaty,  it  rou.'ed  the  ind  gnatioa  of  thofe 
who  v.'ilhcd  well  to  the  liberties  of  their  country. 
John,  the  fecop.d  fon  of  Randjlph,  now  eatl  of  Moray 
by  the  dea'.h  of  his  brother;  Archibald,  the  younged 
brother  of  the  ri.noivied  Diuglas;  together  with  Si- 
mon Fraier,  alfemblcd  a  bcdy  of  hotfemen  at  Moffat 
in  Annandale  ;  and,  fuddenly  traverfing  the  country, 
alfaulted  Baliol  uuexpccledly  at  Annan.  His  brother 
Henry  made  a  galLnt  refiftance  for  fome  time  ;  but 
was  at  lall  overpowered  with  numbers,  and  killed,  to- 
gether with  feveral  other  perfons  of  diflini5lion.  Baliol 
himfelf  efcapod  almoft  naked,  with  fcarce  a  fingle  at- 
tendant, and  fled  to  England.  After  his  departuie, 
the  Scots  began  to  make  depredations  on  ibe  Englifh 
frontiers.  Edward  iifued  a  protlametion,  in  which  he 
folcmnly  averred,  that  the  Scots,  by  their  hoftile  de- 
predations, had  violated  the  peace  of  Northampton. 
Baliol,  in  the  mean  time,  being  joined  by  fo.nic  Englirti 
baron?,  returi.ed  to  Scotland  ;  took  and  burnt  a  caftle 
where  Robert  de  ColviUe  comm-Jided  ;  and,  tftablifh- 
ing  his  quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Roxburgh, 
began  to  make  prepara'.ions  for  befieging  Berwick.  Juft 
after  his  arrival,  Archibald  Douglas,  with  3000  men, 
invaded  England  by  the  weftern  marches,  plundeied 
the  country,  and  carried  off  much  booty  ;  in  revenge 
for  which.  Sir  Anthony  de  Lucy  made  an  inroad  into 
Scotland,  defeated  and  took  prilbner  Sir  William  Dou- 
glas, celebrated  in  hiilory  by  the  appellation  of  the 
knight  cf  LiJileJilik,  whom  Edward  caufed  to  be  put  in 
irons.  About  the  fame  time,  Sir  Andrew  Murray  the 
regent  attacked  Baliol,  with  a  view  to  difcom.lt  him 
belore  the  reinforcements  which  he  expeifled  out  of 
England  could  arrive.  A  fharp  conflivfl  enfued  at  Rox- 
burgh, in  which  th.e  regent,  attempting  to  refcue  a  fol- 
dier, was  taken  prifoncr  :  and  thus  Scotland  was  at  once 
deprived  of  its  two  ableft  commanders. 

Archibald  Douglas  was  nov.-  declared  regent ;  and 
Edward  prepared  to  invade  Scotland,  in  order  to  take 
vengeance  on  its  inhabit.mts,  as  he  faid,  for  the  wrongs 
they  had  done,  and  to  feek  fuch  redrefs  as  might  feem 
good  to  himfelf  lie  ordered  polllffiin  to  be  taken 
I  f  the  ills  of  Mm  ia  his  own  natne  ;  and  foon  after 
made  it  over  to  Sir  William  de  Montague,  who  hid 
feme  claim  of  inheritance  ia  it.  The  chief  defign  of 
Edward  in  this  expediti>n,  however,  was  to  obtain 
poirefllon  f'f  the  town  of  B.-rv.ick,  which  had  been 
a  ready  ceded  to  hi.n  by  Baliol.  This  appeared  to 
the  Seots  a  place  of  n'^  lefs  importance  tlian  il  did  to 
Ed.vard;  and  thercfire  they  look  all  the  precautions 
in  their  power  to  pre^'ent  the  lofs  of  it.  The  e^rl  of 
March  was  anpo'.nted  to  comm  in  J  the  caftle,  and  Sir 
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WillUm  Keith  the  town.  The  Scots  made  an  obfti- 
nate  defence  ;  yet  it  was  evident  that  they  muft  loon 
have  yielded  if  they  had  not  been  relieved.  At  length 
the  regent,  with  a  numerous  army,  appeared  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  endeavoured  to  convey  fuccours 
into  the  town,  or  to  provoke  the  enemies  to  quit  the 
advantage  of  the  ground,  and  engage  in  baitle.  But 
all  his  etiorts  were  in  vain  ;  the  E^glilh  obitiuded  every 
pafTa^e,  and  ftood  on  the  defenfive. 

The  regent  then  enteied  Northumberland,  walled  the 
country,  and  even  alTaulted  Bamboiough  catUe,  where 
Philippa  the  young  queen  of  England  had  her  relidence. 
He  fondly  imagined  thu  Edward  III.  would  have 
ab.indoned  the  fiege  of  Berwick,  after  the  example  of 
his  father,  in  circumllances  not  diffimilar.  Edward 
reverthelefs  perfevered  in  his  enterprife. 

During  a  general  affault,  the  town  was  fet  on  fire, 
and  in  a  great  meafure  eonfumed.  The  inhabitants  ha- 
ving experienced  the  evils  of  a  fiege,  and  dreading  the 
worfe  evils  of  a  fiorm,  implored  the  earl  of  March  and 
Sir  William  Keith  to  feek  terms  of  capitulation.  A 
truce  was  obtained  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  town 
and  caftle  Ihould  be  delivered  up  on  terms  fair  and  ho- 
nourable, unlefs  fuccours  arrived  before  the  hour  of  vef- 
pers  on  the  19th  July. 

It  was  fpecially  provided,  "  that  Berwick  fliould  be 
held  as  relieved,  in  cafe  200  men  at  arms,  in  a  body, 
Ihould  force  their  pafl'age  into  the  town." 

By  the  treaty.  Sir  William  Keith  was  permitted  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  regent.     He  found  him 
with  his  army  in  Northumberland  ;  urged  the  necefllty 
The  Scott    of  jjis  return  ;  and  fhowed  him,  that  Berwick,  if  not  in- 
refoWe  to    ^^^^\y  relieved,  was  loft  for  ever.     Periuaded  by  his  im- 
portunities, the  regent  refolved  to  combat  the  Englilh, 
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1 3,500  of  the  commons  lightly  armed,  amounting  in  all   Scotland. 
10   14.655.  ■— -v-^^^ 

Wah  him  Knyghton  appears  to  concur,  when  his 
narrative  is  cleared  iruni  the  enors  ot  ignoiant  or  care- 
lefs  tr.infciibers. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  fervants  who  tended 
the  horles  of  perfons  ot  dillinifhon,  and  of  the  men  at 
arms,  and  the  nfclcfs  followers  of  the  camp,  were  more 
luinierous  than  the  aiflual  combatants. 

The  E:iglilh  were  advantageoully  prded  on  a  rifing 
ground  at  hlulydon,  with  a  marlliy  hollow  in  their 
iVont.  Of  llieir  particular  difpoUtion  we  are  not  in- 
formed, further  than  that  Baliol  had  the  command  of 
one  of  the  wings. 

It  had  been  provided  by  the  treaty  cf  capitulation, 
"  'I'hat  Berwick.  Ihould  be  confidered  as  relieved,  in 
cafe  200  men  at  arms  forced  their  palfage  into  the 
town."  This  the  Scottiih  men  at  arms  attempted  ;  216 
but  Edward,  aware  of  their  purpofe,  oppofed  them  in  battle  of 
perfon,  and  repulfed  them  with  great  llaughter.  The  "^'j'd'"'. 
Scottiih  army  lullied  on  to  a  general  attack  ;  but  they 
had  to  defcend  into  the  marfliy  hollow  before  mount- 
ing the  eminences  oi  Halydon.  Alter  having  llruggled 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  ground,  and  after  having 
been  incelfantly  galled  by  the  Englilh  archers,  they 
reached  the  enemy.  Although  fatigued  and  difordered 
in  their  ranks,  they  fought  as  it  became  men  who  had 
conquered  under  the  banners  of  Robert  Biuce.  The 
Englilh,  with  equal  valour,  had  great  advantages  of 
fituation,  and  were  better  dilciplined  than  iheir  antago- 
nifts.  The  earl  ot  Rofs  led  the  relerve  to  attack  in 
flank  that  wing  where  Baliol  commanded  ;  but  he  was 
repulfed  and  llain.  There  fell  with  him  Kenneth  earl 
of  Sutherland,  and  Murdoch  earl  of  Menteith. 

In  the  other  parts  of  the  field,  tlie  events  were  equal-  ~,  ^'^ 


and  either  to  fave  Berwick  ©r  lofe  the  kingdom.  ^..  ...- „ ,—  — _, ., ^~i"""  The  Scots 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  of  July,  the  regent  pre-  ly  difafterous.      1  he  regent  received  a  mortal  wound,  defeated, 

pared  for  battle.     He  divided  his  army  into  four  bo-  and  the  Scots  everywhere  gave  way.     In  the  field,  and  and  the 

dies.     The  firft  was  led  by  John  earl  of  Moray,  the  fon  during   a  purfuit  for  many  miles,  the  number  of  flain  regent 

of  Randolph  ;  but  as  he  was  young  and  inexperienced  and  prifoners  was  fo  great,  that  few  of  the  Scottiih  till<:J- 

in  war,  James  and   Simon   Frafer,  foldiers  of  appro-  army  efcaped. 

ved  reputation  were  joined  with  him  in  the  command.        Befides  the   earls  of  Rofs,  Sutherland,    and    Men- 

The  fecond  body  was  led  by  the  ftewatd  of  Scotland,  teith,  there  were  among  the  flain  Malcolm  earl  of  Le- 

a  youth  of  16,  under   the  infpeftion  of  his  uncle  Sir  nox,  an  aged  baron;  he  had  been  one  of  the  foremoll 

James  Stewart  of  Rofyth.     The  third  body  was  led  to  repair  to  the   ftandard  of    Robert   Bruce,  and  his 

by  the   regent  himfelf,   having   with   him  the  earl  of  lad  exertions  were  for  his  country  ;  Alexander  Bruce 

Carrlck  and   other   barons  of  eminence.     The  fourth  earl  of  Carrick,    who  atoned   for  the  Ihort   defe^ion 
body,  or  referve,  appears  to  have  been  led  by  Hugh 
carl  of  Rofs, 

The  numbers  of  the  Scottifii  army  on  that  day  are 
varioufly  reported  by  hiftorians.     The  continuator  of 


from  the  family  of  his  benefador  ;  John  Campbell 
earl  of  Athole,  nephew  of  the  late  king  ;  James  Fraler, 
and  Simon  Frafer ;  John  de  Graham,  Alexander  de 
Lindefay,  Alan  Stewart,  and  many  other   perfons  of 


Heraingford,  an  author  of  that  age,  and  Knyghton,    eminent  rank. 

who  lived  in  the  fucceeding  age,  afcertain  their  num-        The  fteward  had  two  uncles,  John  and  James.    John 

bers  with  more  precifion  than  is  generally  required  in    was  killed,  and  James  mortally  wounded  and  made  pri- 


Jiillorical  fadls. 

The  continuator  of  Hemingford  minutely  records 
the  numbers  and  arrangement  of  the  Scottiih  army. 
He  fays,  that,  befides  earls  and  other  lords  or  great 
barons,  there  were^j;  knights,  1,1  co  men  at  arms,  and 


foner  (  1 ) . 

The  regent,  mortally  wounded,  and  abandoned  on 
the  field  of  battle,  only  lived  to  fee  his  army  difcom- 
fited  and  himfelf  a  prifoner. 

This  vidory  was  obtained  with  very  inconfiderable 

lofs 


( I )  ForJun,  1.  xiii.  c.  28,  relates,  that  Sir  James  Stewart  was  flain  ;  the  Englilh  hiftorians,  that  he  was  mor- 
tally wounded  and  made  prifoner.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  at  Hdlydon,  two  Stewarts  fought  under  the  banner 
of  their  chieis  ;  the  one  Alan  of  Ureghorn,  the  paterndl  ancellor  of  Charles  1.  and  the  other  James  ot  Rofyth, 
ib^  paternal  anceftor  of  Oliver  Cioinwell. 
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Scothnel.  Icfs.  It  is  rebtcd  by  tlie  Englifli  hiilnrians,  that,  on 
'"^^'^'^^  the  fiJe  of'  their  countrynjcii,  there  were  i<iilciJ  one 
knight,  one  elquire,  and  I2  looc-loldiers.  Nor  will 
this  appear  altngeilur  incredible,  when  we  remember, 
that  the  Engliih  ranl;s  remained  unbroken,  and  that 
their  archers,  at  a  fecure  dillance,  inceflantly  annoyed 
the  SciUtiih  mlantry. 

According  to  capitulation,  the  town  and  caftle  of 
Berwick  furreiidcred.  The  Englifli  king  took  twelve 
hollages,  for  fecuring  the  fidelity  ot  the  citizens  of  Ber- 
wick. 

Thus  was  the  whole  of  Scotland  reduced  under  the 
ful>jectioa  of  Baliol,  excepting  a  lew  fortrclFefs  ;  fo  that 
it  became  neceli'ary  to  provide  for  the  fafety  of  the 
young  king  and  queen.  Accordingly,  they  were  con- 
veyed to  France,  where  they  were  hunourably  enter- 
tained. Meanwhile,  Baliol  employed  himfelf  in  ma- 
king new  concellions  to  his  liege-lord  Edward  ;  and  in 
1334  the  work  of  fubmiirion  was  completed  by  a  fo- 
leniii  inllrument  drawn  up  by  Baliol,  in  which  he  fur- 
rendered  gieat  part  of  the  Scottilh  dominions,  to  be  for- 
ever annexed  to  the  crown  of  England.  In  this  inllru- 
ment Baliol  faid,t!iat  "  he  had  formerly  become  bound 
to  make  a  grant  to  Edward  of  lands  on  the  marclies, 
to  the  amount  of  tivo  thoujcittd-pound  landi  ;  that  the 
Scottilh  parliament  had  ratified  his  obligation  ;  and  that 
he  had  accordingly  furrendered  Berwick  and  its  terri- 
tory ;  and  now,  fcjr  completely  difcharging  his  obli- 
gation, he  made  an  abfoluie  furrender  to  the  Englilh 
crown  of  the  forefts  of  Jedl)urgh,  Selkirk,  and  Ettrick  ; 
of  tlie  counties  of  Roxburgh,  Peebles,  and  Dumfries  ; 
togetlier  with  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  con- 
fiabularies  of  Linlithgow  and  Haddington."  This  ex- 
tr.ioidinary  furrender  was  made  with  fo  much  precipi- 
tation, that  Baliol  forgot  to  except  his  own  private 
ertate  out  of  it.  This,  h^'Wever,  was  generoufly  rellored 
to  him  by  Edward  ;  who  proclaimed,  that,  "  having 
already  received  fatisf;<<flion  in  full,  he  had  too  much 
reverence  for  God,  jufticc,  and  good  faith  to  man,  to 
allow  the  celllon  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  private  rights  of 
the  king  of  Scots."  At  the  fame  time  Baliol  prefcnt- 
ed  himfelf  before  his  liege-lord  ;  did  homage,  and  (wore 
fealty,  "  for  tlie  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland  and  tlie 
illes  adjacent." 

A  quarrel  r.ov-v  arofe  among  the  difinherited  lords, 
to  whom  this  revolution  had  been  owing,  which  pro- 
duced the  word  confequences  to  the  interell  cf  Baliol. 
The  brother  of  Alexander  de  Moubray  died,  leaving 
daughters,  but  no  iifue-male.  Moubray  having  claimed 
a  preference  to  the  daughters  of  his  brother,  Baliol 
countenanced  his  fuit,  and,  as  it  appears,  put  him  in 
polFeflion  of  the  inheiilance.  Henry  de  Beaumont  earl 
iif  Buchan,  and  David  de  Stiaihbolgie  or  Hallings, 
earl  of  Aliiol,  efpoultd  the  caiife  of  the  heirs-general  ; 
but  perceiving  that  their  fo'icitations  were  not  heard, 
they  left  the  court  iu  difgull,  and  retired  to  their  ca- 
(ticb  about  the  end  of  Angull  1334-  Baliol  foon  per- 
ceived his  error  in  oflending  thele  two  powerful  lords  ; 
and  in  order  to  regain  their  favour,  dirniilfed  Moubray, 
and  coiifeired  on  David  de  Strathbolgie  the  whole 
ellates  of  the  young  fleward  cf  Scotland.  Thus  he 
alienated  the  affei-lions  of  Moubray,  and  added  to  the 
power  (f  the  earl  of  A;hcl,  who  was  by  far  too  power- 
lul  be  I  ore. 

Abiiut  this  time  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Boihwill, 
Vol.  XVI. 


vhcic  ik- 
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having  regained  his  freedom,  began  to  anVmbli  the  Scoilaml. 
fricndi  ot  libeily,  and  was  unanimoully  joined  bvMou-  "'"'Tii'"' 
biay.  In  a  mc  ri.ent  every  thing  was  in  confufion.  Bilioi's 
Gtflray  de  M.  ubray,  gover.icr  of  Roxburgh,  revolted  ;  I"'")'  t^iry 
Henry  de  Beaumont  was  befieged  in  his  caftle  of  Di^n-  "^ 
darg  by  Murray  and  Moubray,  and  forced  to  furren- 
der, but  obtained  liberty  to  depart  into  England. 
Richard  Talbot,  endeavouring  to  pafs  into  England 
with  a  body  of  troops,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Sir  William  Keith  of  Galfton.  The  (lewjrd  of 
Scotland,  who  had  lain  concealed  in  the  ille  of  Bute 
ever  fince  the  battle  of  Halidon,  now  pafTed  over  to 
the  caftle  of  Dunbart<'n,  which  was  one  of  the  icw  forts 
remaining  to  king  David.  \Vith  the  affiftance  of  Dou- 
gal  Campbell  of  Lochow,he  made  himfelf  niafterof  the 
caftle  of  Dunoon  in  Cowal.  His  tenants  cf  the  ifle  of 
Bute  attacked  and  flew  Alan  de  Lile  the  governor,  and 
prefented  his  head  to  their  mafter.  John  the  fon  of 
Gilbert,  governor  of  the  caftle  of  Bute,  was  made  pri- 
foner  in  the  aiflion.  He  ordered  the  garrifon  to  fur- 
render, and  attached  himfelf  to  the  Scottilh  interert. 
Encouraged  by  thefe  fuccefies,  the  fteward  entered  his 
ancient  inheritance  of  Renfrew,  and  compelled  the  in- 
habitants to  acknowledge  the  fovereignty  of  David. 
Godfrey  de  Rofs,  the  governor  cf  Ayrlhire,  fubmitled 
to  the  Steward.  The  earl  of  Moray  returned  from 
France,  whither  he  had  fled  after  the  battle  of  Hali- 
don, and  was  acknowledged  regent  along  with  the 
fteward.  The  earl,  having  raifed  a  b'jdy  of  troops, 
marched  againft  the  earl  of  Athol,  compelled  him  to 
retire  into  Lochaber,  and  at  laft  to  fu:  render  ;  after 
which  he  embraced  the  party  of  the  conquerors.  Ba-  ajj 
liol  was  now  obliged  to  retire  again  into  England,  in  He  retire? 
order  to  folicit  afliftance  from  Edward  ;  and  lliis  was  '""'  Eng- 
readily  granted.  Edward  himfelf  took  the  field  at  a  'l"'^.'_*"^ 
very  unfavourable  feafon  for  military  enterpi  ifes.     His 
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army  was  divided  into  two  parts.  With  the  one  Ed-  Edward, 
ward  wafted  Lothian,  while  Baliol  did  the  like  in  A- 
nandale  with  the  other  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  Patrick 
eail  (  f  Maich,  notwithftanding  the  unfavourable  poftiir« 
of  affairs,  renounced  the  allegiance  he  had  i\nrn  to 
England.  His  motive  for  this  was,  that  though  the 
kings  of  England  had  maintain-d  him  in  an  indepen- 
dency dangerous  to  Scotland,  he  was  alfured  that  they 
would  never  permit  him  to  become  formidable  in  a 
country  which  they  tliemfclves  polfelfed. 

The  year  135  is  remarkable  for  the  fiege  cf  Loch-  J^aMevQa 
leven   caftle   by  the  Er.glilh,  under  John   de  Strivclin.  caftle  un- 
This  fort  was  built  on  a  Imall  ifland,  and  very  diflicult  fuccel-fuily 
o!  accef'.     The  Englllli  commander  erected  a  fort  in '"'''^K'"'"'/ 
the  cemetery  of  Kiniofs  ;  and  at  the  lower  end  cf  the  i  ^      *"' 
lake,  from  whence  runs  the  ftrcam  called  the   ll'attr  of 
Levi!,  he  raifed  a  ftrong  and  lofty  bulw.ir!:,  by  means 
of  which  he  hoped  to  lay  the  ifland  under  water,  and 
oblige   the   garrifon   to    furret.dcr.       But   four   of  ijie 
Scotch  foldiers,  having    found   means  to  approach  the 
bulwark   undifcovcrcd,   pi^-rced  it  fo  dcxteroufly,  tliac 
the  waters,  rufliing  out  witli  a  prodigious  force,  over- 
flowed  part   of  the  EnglKh  camp  ;  and  the  garrifon, 
fallying  out   during   the  coi'.fufion  occafioned   by   this 
unexpcif^cd  inunda'.ion,  ftormed  an!  plundered  the  fort 
at  Kinrofs.     At  this  time  the    Engl  lli  commander, 
with  many  of  his   foldiers,   happened  to   be   abfent  at 
Dunfeimline,  celebrating  the  fellival  of  St.  M.irga-et. 
On  Ills  reuir.i,  lie  fwcre  tlKit  he  would  niv.;r  dcfift  till 
5  E  he 
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Scotlt-nd.   he  had  taken  the  place,  and  put  the  garrifon  to  the 
"""^^  fword  ;  however,  his  utmoft  efforts  were  at  l.ifl  baffled, 
and  he  was  obliged,  notwithftanding  his  oath,  to  defift. 
In  the  mean  lime,  the  regents  aiFembled  a  parliament 
at  Dairiy,  near    Cupar   in   Fife  ;  but  no  plan  of  de- 
fence   could  be  fallen  upon,  by  reafon  of  the  animo- 
fities  and  faflions   which  prevailed  among  the  barons. 
Through  the  mediation  of  the  French,  fome  terms  of 
peace  were  propofed  ;  but  being  rejefled  by  the    Eng- 
lilh,  Edward  again  invaded  Scotland,  cruelly  ravaging 
the  country  with  one  army,  while  Baliol  and   the  earl 
J514       of  Warrenne  did  ihe  fame  with  another.     Soon  after 
Count  Guy  this  invafion,    count  Guy  of  Namur  landed  at  Berwick 
of  Naniur    with  a  confiderable  number  of  men-at-arms  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  Engliih.     He   advanced  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Edinburgh  ;    but  was  defeated  and   taken  pri- 
foner  by  the  earls  of  March  and  Moray,  and  Sir  Alex- 
ander   Ramfay.     In  this  engagement,    one     Richard 
Shaw,  a  Scottifh  efquire,  was  fuigled  out   by  a  comba- 
tant in  the  army  of  count  Guy,  and  both  pierced  each 
other  with  their    fpears  ;  the  ftranger  being  flripped, 
was  difcoveied  to  be  a  woman.     The  earl  of  Moray 
treated  Guy   with  the  greatefl  refpe(5l,  not  only  allow- 
ing him  and  the  remainder  of  his  troops  to  depart  from 
Scotland  without  molefiation,  but  even  attending  him 
to  the   borders,  accompanied  by  William  Douglas  and 
his  brother  James.     On  his  return,  William  de  Pref- 
fen,  warden  of  the  callle  and  foreil  of  Jedburgh,  at- 
tacked   and    defeated  his  party  ;  James  Douglas  was 
tjkcn  rri-    killed,  the  earl  himfelf  taken  prifoner,  and  carried  into 
(oner,  in       England. 

confe-  Thus  was  the  Scottifh  nation  once  more  reduced  to 

«iuetice  of  the  brink  of  ruin.  Alexander  de  Mowbray,  Geffrey 
\vhicli  a  j^  Mowbray,  and  fome  others,  pretending  powers  from 
treaty  ia  "  ^'^^  '^'"'^  "^  Athol  and  Robert  the  Steward  of  Scot- 
condudcd  land,''  concluded  a  tieaty  with  Edward  at  Perth  ;  the 
with  Eiig-  fubftance  of  which  was,  that  all  the  Scots  Ihould  re- 
Jand.  ceive  pardon,  and  have  their  fees,  lands,  and  offices  re- 

(tored,  excepting  ihofe  who  by  common  ajfent  in  parlia- 
ment fhould  be  excluded.  The  liberties  of  the  church 
and  the  ancient  laws  and  ufages  of  Scotland  were  to 
remain  in  full  force.  All  offices  were  to  be  filled  with 
Scotfmen,  excepting  that  the  king  fhould  appoint  whom 
126  he  pleafed  within  liis  regalities. 
The  earl  of  The  earl  of  Athol  now  began  to  perfecute  with  the 
utmoft  fury  thofe  who  wifhed  well  to  the  caufe  of  Scot- 
land. With  3000  men  he  befieged  the  caftle  of  Kil- 
drommey,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  great  refuge  of 
king  David's  party.  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Both- 
well  refolved  at  all  events  to  attempt  the  refcue  of  jiis 
wiie  and  family,  who  were  fhut  up  in  this  calHe.  With 
1 100  men  he  flirprifed  Athol  in  the  foreft  of  Kilblain. 
The  earl's  men,  feized  with  a  panic,  fled  and  difperfed 
themfelves  ;  on  which  their  commander,  refufing  to  ac- 
cept of  quarter,  was  killed.  Sir  Andrew  Murray  then 
allembled  a  parliament  at  Dunfermline,  where  he  was 
immediately  appointed  regent. 

In  1336,  the  king  of  England  perceiving  that  the 
Scots  were  tiken  under  the  patronage  of  France^  re- 
folved to  invade  tiieir  country,  and  crufh  them  at  once 
before  they  could  have  any  afliftance  from  their  new 
allies.  In  this  exj^edition  he  penetrated  as  far  as  In- 
vernefs ;  but  the  Scots,  commanded  by  Sir  Andrew 
Murray,  avoided  coming  to  a  general  aftion  ;  fo  that 
Edward    could   not  effeft  any  thing  of  confequence. 
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The   inhabitants    of  Aberdeen  attacked  one  Thomas   Scotbnd^ 
Rolheme,  who  had  landed  at  Dunottar.  They  were  de- 
feated i  but  Roflieme  fell  in  the  ailion.     Edward  cha- 
Ififed  the  vanquilhed  feverely  for  their  temerity,  and 
laid  the  town  in  afhes.     He  then  began  to  repair  the 
caflles  whofe    fortifications    had    been  demolifhed  by 
king  Robert.    He  put  in  a  ftate  of  defence  the  caflles  of 
Dunottar,   Kinclevin,   Lawrielton,   Stirling,  Bothwell, 
Edinburgh,  and    Roxburgh  ;  greatly    augmented  the 
fortifications  of  Perth,  and  left  a  confiderable  body  of 
troops  in  the  place.     The  Scots  began  to  reduce  thefc 
caflles  as  foon  as  Edward  was  departed;  and  in  i337» 
under  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  invaded  Cumberland.     No 
great  exploits,  however,  were  now  performed  on  either 
fide.    Edward  being  employed  in  preparations  for  inva- 
ding France,  had  little  leifure  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of 
Scotland  ;  and   the  Scots,  divided    among  themfelves, 
and  deftitute  of  thofe  leaders  under  whom  they  had  ac- 
quired fo  much  glory,  could  not  now  annoy  their  ene-       jjg 
mies  as    formerly.     The  moft  remarkable  tranfadion  Dunbar 
was  the  fiege  of  the  caftle  of  Dunbar,  belonging  to  the  caftle  un- 
earl  of  March.     The  Englifh  commander  was  the  earl  {'"r"'^*'i''il' 
of  Salifbury.     The  earl  of  March  was  abfent ;  but  his  ^^e  Eng   ^ 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Randolph,  from  her  complexion  nfli. 
commonly  called  Blaclc  Agnes,  undertook  to  defend  it 
in  her  hufband's  abfence.  The  Englifh  again  employed 
that  huge  machine  called  afoiu,  formerly  mentioned  in 
our  account  of  the  fiege  of  Berwick  :  it  met  with  the 
fame  fate  now  as  at  that  time  ;  an  huge  flone,  let  fall 
upon  it  from  the  top  of  the  walls,  crufhed  it  to  pieces. 
The   Englifh,  baflSed  in  every  attack,  turned  the  fiege 
into  a  blockade;    but  Sir  Alexander  Ramfay  having 
found  means  to  enter  it  with  40  refolute  men,  the  garri- 
fon  made  a  fally,  and  cut  in  pieces  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  enemy.     The  Englifh,  diflieartened  by  fo  many 
misfortunes,  abandoned  the  enterprife.  »»? 

In  1338,  Sir  Andrew  Murray  the  regent  died,  and  T''^?'"'"?^ 
was  fucceeded  in  his  office  by  Robert  the  Steward  of  g  "  "^j'  ' 
Scotland.  In  1339  he  reduced  the  town  of  Perth  and 
the  caftle  of  Stirling  ;  and  gained  over  to  the  Scottifh 
intereft  William  Bullock,  governor  of  the  caftle  of  Cou- 
par  :  after  which,  having  expelled  the  enemy  from  eve- 
ry poft  to  the  northward  of  the  Forth,  he  employed 
himfelf  in  fettling  the  affairs  of  the  nation  as  well  as  he 
could.  230 

In  1341,  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  was  furprifed  by  a  Kdinliurgh 
device  of  Sir  William  Bullock.     According  to  his  ap- ""'jjj  !"■■" 
pointment,  one  Walter  Currie  of  Dundee  privately  re- sir  Wdliam 
ceived  into  his  fliip  the  knight  of  Liddefdale,  with  Wil-  Bullock, 
liam  Frafer,  Joachim  of  Kinbuck,  and  200  refolute  men. 
Currie  caft  anchor  in  Leith  road,  pretending  to  be  an 
Englifh  fhipmafter,  who  had  a  cargo  of  wine  and  pro- 
vifions,  with  which  he  propofed  to  lurnifh  the  comman- 
der of  the  caftle.  His  barrels  and  hampers  wei  e  brought 
to  the  caftle  gate,  and  fuddenly  thrown  down  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  obftrudl  the  fhutting  of  it.     Currie  and 
his  men  then  flew  the  centinels  ;  and  the  knight  of  Lid- 
defdale, with  a  party  who  lurked  in  the  neighbourhood, 
ruflied  in,  overpowered  the  garrifon,  and  made   them-     .  *3' 
felves  mafters  of  the  place. — On  the  4th  of  March  this  '^'"P^^^- 

,  ,    '  •       J    r  T-  J  vid  arrives 

year,  the   king    and  queen  arrived  from   France,  and  ;j,  g^-^j, 

landed  at  Inverbervie  in  Kincardinefhire.  land. 

In  1342,  Sir  Alexander  Ramfay  took  the  flrong  for- 
trefsof  Roxburgh  ;  for  which  important  fervice  the  king 
bertowed  on  him  the  charge  of  iheriff  of  Teviotdale,  at 

that 
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Scotland,  that  time  hdd  by  William  Douglas  knight  of  Liddef-    third  by  the  billiop  of  Lincoln,  the  lord  Moubray,  and  s.otl.m,! 

-^-^'^— '  dale.     The   king's  liberality  proved  fatal  to  Ramfay  :    Sir  Thoma?  Roktby  ;  and  the  fourth  and  principal  di-  ^""^'^ 

for  from  that  time  Douglas  became  his  implacable  and    vifioii  was  headed  by  Edward  Baliol The  king  of 
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inveterate  enemy  ;  and  having,  after  a  pretended  recon- 
ciliation, unexpeifledly  furprifcd  him  with  three  of  his 


Ramfay  himleif  to  his  caftle  of  the  Hermitage,  where 
he  ciulld  him  tr>  be  llarved  to  diath  in  a  molt  barba- 
rous manner.  The  unhappy  man  was  contiaed  in  a 
room,  over  which  was  an  heap  oi  wheat ;  a  few  grains 
of  which  were  let  fall  every  day  through  a  hole,  not  as 
many  as  would  fupport  life,  but  as  would  protract  it  for 
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Scotland  headed  a  cliofen  battalion,   compofcd   of  the 

flower  of  his  nobility,  and  the  auxiliaries  with  which 

friends,  he  put  them   inltantly  to   death,  carrying  off    he   had  been   fupp'.icd  by  France.     The  high  llcwara 

of  Scotland  headed  the  fecond  line  ;  and  the  third  wis 
commanded  by  the  earls  of  Moray  and  D  iiLjla'-.  While 
the  Englifli  were  approaching.  Lord  Douglas  and  St 
David  Graham  (kirmifhed  with  them,  but  were  defeat- 
ed with  the  lofs  of  500  of  their  men  ;  wliich  feemed  an 
omen  of  the  difafter  that  was  about  to  en(ue.     The  ge- 
a  time,  and  make  him  longer  lenfible  of  the  agonies  of    neral  engagement  began  between  the  archers  on  both 
hunger ;  and  in  this    mifcrable    lituation   he  furvived    fides  ;   but  the  Englifli  being  much  fuperior  in  the  ufe       136 
17  days.     About  the  fame  time  Sir  William  Bullock    of  the  bow,  the  fleward  of  Scotland  advanced  to  the  re-'^'^'  '■»"'« 
•was  put  to  deatli  by  Douglas  in  a  fimilar  manner  ;  nor    lief  of  his  countrymen.     The  Englifh  archers,  unable  f  ''"'" 
was  King  David  at  that  time  in  a  capacity  to  punifh    to  bear  his  attack,  fell  back  upon  Lord  Henry  Percy's    *"' 
fuch  atrocious  cruelties    committed  by  fo  powerful  a    divifion,  which  was  thus  put  in  confufion,  and  would 
fubje>ft.  ^  have  been  totally  defeated,  had  not  Baliol  advanced  to 

In  the  mean  time,  David  having  raifed  a  powerful  their  reUef  with  a  body  of  4000  horfe.  The  fleward 
army,  prepared  to  take  a  fevere  revenge  of  the  Englilh,  was  then  obliged  to  retire  ;  by  which  means  the  flank 
from  whom  he  had  fuffered  fo  much.  Edward  was  at  of  that  divifion  commanded  by  David,  and  which  was 
that  time  in  France,  but  commanded  Baliol  to  raife  all  then  engaged  with  another  line  of  the  Engldh,  was  left 
the  militia  beyond  the  Trent :  which  order,  however,  e.xpofed  to  an  attack.  Baliol  perceived  the  advantage  ; 
produced  but  little  eSeil  ;  fo  much  was  this  mean-  and,  without  purfuing  the  fteward,  attacked  the  king's 
fpirited  prince  defpifed  by  the  Englifli.  David  inva-  divifion,  which  was  immediately  cut  in  pieces  or  difper- 
ded  Northumberland  without  oppofition,  and  ravaged  fed.  David  was  left  with  about  80  noblemen  and  gen- _,  'l^ 
the  country  ;  but  was  obliged  to  railb  the  fiege  of  New-  tlemcn,  but  ftill  maintained  the  fight  with  obftinacy  ;  itslited 
caftle,  which  was  c  immanded  by  Sir  John  Nevil,  an  ex-  nor  would  he  yield  even  when  wounded  in  the  head  anj  their 
cellent  officer.  David,  exalperated  at  this  repulfe,  en-  with  an  arrow,  exf)ei5ling  every  moment  to  be  relieved  king  t.ikeft 
tered  the  bKhopric  of  Durham,  which  he  ravaged  in  by  tlie  fteward  and  that  line  of  his  army  which  was  llill  priiuner. 
the  moft  cruel  manner.  However,  on  the  approach  of  entire  under  the  Lords  Moray  and  Douglas.  At  lalt 
Edward  with  a  powerful  army,  the  Scots  thought  pro-  finding  himfelf  totally  overpowered,  he  attempted  to  re- 
treat, but  was  overtaken  by  a  party  under  one  John 
Copeland.  This  captain,  endeavouring  to  feize  the 
king,  had  two  of  his  teeth  ftruck  out  by  a  blow  of  his 
gauntlet;  but  at  laft,  finding  it  in  vain  to  refift, -the 
king  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  fword  and  furrender  him- 
felf a  prifoner. — After  he  was  taken,  Baliol  attacked 
and  totally  routed  that  divifion  of  the  Scottilh  army 
which  had  hitlicrto  remained  entire  under  the  Lords 
Moray  and  Dougla..  In  this  battle  the  Scots  loft  a 
great  number  of  their  nobility,  and  15,000  common 
foldiers.  Many  perfons  of  the  firft  diftmction  were 
Sir  Waltti  Selby,  capitulated  with  a  Scots  knight  for  alfo  taken  along  with  the  king;  and  had  it  not  been 
his  life ;  but  the  bargain  being  difapproved  of  by  Da-  that  the  efcape  of  the  Scots  was  favoured  by  the  ava- 
vid,  he  ordered  two  of  Selby's  fons  to  be  ftrangled  in  rice  of  the  Englifli  foldiers,  who  neglected  the  purfuit 
his  prefence,  and  then  the  father's  head  to  be  cut  off.  in  order  to  plunder,  fcarce  a  fingle  Scotfman  would 
From  thence  the  Scots  marched  to  Lancroft,    which    have  returned.  jjg 

they  plundered  ;  then  parting  into  Northumberland,  they        King  David,  after  this  unfortunate  battle,  was  car- .Account  of 
pilLged  the  priory  of  Hexham,  but  fpared  the  town,   ried  to  die  calUe  of  Bamborough,  where  he  was  kept  kinit  favid 
that  it  might  ferve  as  a  magazine.     Three  other  towns,    with  fo  much  privacy,  that  for  fome  time  it  was  net  *  "  ''" 
Corbridge,  Durham,  and  Darlington,  were  fpared  for    known  where  he  was,  or  that  he  had  been  taken  pri-    '"    ' 
the  fame  reafon.     In  his  march  to  Durham,  it  is  faid    fmer.     As  foon  as  the  truth  was  known,  the  queen  of 
that  he  would  have  made  the  county  a  defert,  had  not    Enghind  demanded  the  royal  prifoner  from  Copeland  ; 
feme  of  the  monks  paid  him  a  contribution  of  a  thou-    but  the  latter  jiofitively  refufed  to  part  with  him  even 
fand  pounds  to  fpare  their  eftates  :  however,  according    to  the  queen,  unlefs  Ihe  could  prod  :ce  an  order  to  that 
to  Knyghton,  every  Enjrlilhman  who  fell  into  David's    purpofe  under  Edward's  hand  and  fcal.     This  refolute 
hands  was  put  to  death,  unlefi  he  could  redeem  bis  life    behaviour  was  relented  by  the  queen,  and  a  complaint 
by  paying  three  pence.  made  to  the  king  ;   in  confequence  of  which  Copeland 

To  put  a  ftop  to  the  cruelties  of  this  barbarous  inva-  w.is  fummoned  to  appear  bc.'orc  Edw.ird,  after  having 
der,  the  queen  of  England,  in  her  hulband's  abfencc,  refigned  David  to  the  cuftody  of  Lrrd  Neril.  The 
alTenibled  a  powerful  army,  which  was  divided  into  Englifli  monarch,  at  that  time  in  Fraii;c,  approved  of 
four  bodies  ;  the  firft  commanded  by  Lord  Henry  all  that  he  had  done,  resvardid  him  wi;h  500  1.  a  year, 
Percy ;  the  fecond  by  the  archbifliop    of  York ;    the    and  lent  him  back  to    England  with    the  honour  of 

5  E  2  knight- 


per  to  retire  ;  and  a  two  years  truce  was  agreed  upon. 

This  pacification  was  but  fliort-lived.  In  1345  the 
Scots  again  prepared  to  invade  England,  while  Ed- 
ward took  all  necelfjry  meafures  for  oppofing  them  : 
however,  this  year  the  Scots  were  fuccefsful,  ravaging 
Wertmoreland,  and  burning  feveral  towns.  The  year 
ended  with  a  new  truce  between  the  two  nations ;  and 
hoftllities  were  not  renewed  till  1346,  when  David  en- 
tered England  with  an  army  of  50,000  men.  His  firft 
exploit  was  the  taking  of  the  fortrefs  of  Liddel,  and 
maffacring  all  whom  he  found  in  it.     The  commander, 
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I;ivg!itliocJ.  David  was  then  efccrt;J  liy  CipelanJ, 
a'.tenJed,  it  is  laiJ,  by  20,000  men,  from  the  caltle  of 
Ogle  in  N'  rlhuinberland,  till  the  Lord  Nevil,  by  in- 
denture, delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas 
Rokeby,  flierifF  of  Yorkthire.  In  the  fame  pompous 
manner  he  was  condu(fled  all  the  way  to  I^ondon,  which 
he  entered  on  a  black  courier.  He  was  received  in  the 
capital  with  the  grcatefl  folemnity  by  the  lord  mayor 
and  ether  maglftrates,  the  city-companies  under  arms 
lining  all  ihe  flreets  tlirougli  which  he  palled,  the 
lioulcb  loaded  v/itli  fpe(51,Uors,  who  exprefled  a  generous 
concern  for  his  captivity.  Being  arrived  at  the  Tower, 
he  was  delivered,  by  indenture  likewife,  to  the  cuftody 
of  the  conftable,  the  Lord  John  Darcy,  on  the  2d  of 
January  1347. 

Baliol  now,  encouraged  by  the  misfortune  of  his  ri- 
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^liisano- val,  made  an  effort  once  more  to  eltablifh  himfelf  on 
the  tlirone  of  Scotland  ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
reduced  the  catlles  of  Hermitage  and  Roxburgh,  the 
foi  eft  of  Ectric,  the  Merfe,  v.'ith  the  counties  of  Annan- 
dale,  Teviotdale,  and  Tweeddale.  The  Scots  continued 
faithful  til  the  caufe  of  their  king,  notwithftanding  his 
misfortune,  and  chofe  the  Steward  for  the  guardian  of 
the  kingdom.  He  behaved  with  a  prudence  equal  to 
the  high  ftation  he  filled  :  neverthelefs  the  progrefs  of 
Ealiol  was  fo  rapid,  that  it  is  fcarcely  probable  he  could 
liave  maintained  his  ground,  had  nnt  Edward  again  con- 
iented  to  a  truce;  which,  however,  feems  to  have  been 
ill  obferved  on  the  part  of  the  Scots.  In  fadl,  though 
both  Scots  and  Englilli  hiftorians  are  filent  as  to 
particulars,  we  find,  that  about  the  end  of  the  year 
Tc.overthe  1348,  all  Scotland  was  recovered  out  of  the  hands  of 
great'ft  ^^le  Englilh  ;  excepting  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  Hermitage, 
1°"  °         and  Lanric,  which  was  part  of  Baliol's  hereditary  eftate, 

their  COUn-  ,      .     r         ,       ,1         i-  -l  rr.,         r.  1    -n 

and  defended  by  him  with  an  army.  Ihe  Scots  hilto- 
rians  inform  us,  that  the  Englilli,  in  revenge  for  the  da- 
mages done  to  their  country  by  the  breach  of  the  peace, 
proclaimed  a  tournament  and  other  military  exeicifes  at 
Berwick,  to  which  they  invited  the  Scots ;  but  in  their 
•way  thither  the  latter  fell  into  an  ambufcade,  and  were 
all  cut  in  pieces. 

The  years  1349  and  1350  were  remarkable  only  for 
a  dreadful  plague  which  invaded  Scotland,  after  having 
ravaged  tl;e  continent  of  Europe.  According  to  For- 
dun,  one-third  of  the  people  of  Scotland  perlfhed  at 
this  time.  The  patient's  flefh  fwelled  exceedingly,  and 
he  died  in  two  days  illnefs  ;  but  the  mortality  chiefly 
aflfeffed  the  middling  and  lower  ranks  of  people.  The 
fame  dreadful  calamity  continued  throughout  the  years 
1351  and  1352;  occafioning  a  ceiTation  of  arms  not 
only  in  Scotland,  but  throughout  all  Europe. 

All  this  time  king    David  remained  a   prifoner    in 
England  ;  for  though  feveral  treaties  had  been  propofed, 
they  bad  hitherto  come  to  nothing,  becaufe  the  Englilh 
monarch  infifted  upon  being  indemnified  for  the  ravages 
the  Scots  had   committed  in  his  territories.     At  lail  it 
^    *^*       was  agreed,  that  the  kins;  of  Scotland  fhould  be  imme- 
rofcd  f  jr     oiA'.eiY  let  ;it  hberty,  on   paying  90,000  merks  for  his 
relenfe  of    ranfom,  by  equal  proportions,  within  the  fpace  of  nine 
thcSLOttifh  years  :  That  ic,ooo  merks,  being  the  firll  proportion, 
munar-h.     ihould  be  paid  at  the  leall  of  Candlemas  next  to  come, 
tlie  fecond  at  Candlemas  1357,  and  fo  on  till  complete 
payment  Ihould  be  made  of  the  whole  :  That,   during 
the  faid  fpace  of  nine  years,  there  (hould  be  a  truce  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms ;  That  20  Scots  gentlemen, 
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of  the  bed  families  In  the  kingdom,  fliou'd  remain  in 
England  as  hollages  and  fareties  for  the  faid  fum  ;  and 
that,  if  any  part  thereof  was  not  paid  at  the  precife 
time  appointed,  then  David  fhould  remain  a  prifoner  in 
England  till  it  was  paid  ;  or,  if  he  was  detained  by  any 
jud  caufe,  tliat  the  lord  high  lleward,  th=  lord  Douglas, 
John  of  the  Illes,  a  id  others  of  the  higheft  rank,  fhould 
come  and  fupply  his  place. 

Thefe  terms  were  rejected  by  the  Scots  nobility,  and, 
in  135J,  war  was  recommenced  with  England,  at  the 
infligation  of  France,  who  fent  40,000  crowns  to  Scot- 
land as  a  fupply  for  defraying  the  expences. 

With  this  fum  the  guardian,  having  raifed  an  army, 
once  more  took  the  field  ;  but  not  before  the  Englilh 
had  deftroyed  the  Lothians  and  Douglafdale.  A  battle 
was  fought  on  Netbit-moor :  in  which  the  Englilh  be- 
ing  drawn  into  an  ambufcade,  were  totally  defeated. 
The  next  attempt  of  the  Scots  was  againfl  the  town  of 
Berwick,  which  they  defigned  to  furprife  by  an  efca- 
lade.  They  met,  however,  with  fuch  a  vigorous  refift- 
ance,  that  many  perfons  of  diftindlion  were  killed. 
However,  the  attack  proved  fuccefsful ;  but  tl'.e  acqui- 
fition  was  of  no  great  importance  as  the  caflle  ftill  held 
out.  Edward,  in  the  mean  time,  hearing  of  the  lofs  of 
the  town,  hurried  back  from  France  to  London.  Here 
he  ftaid  but  three  days,  and  marched  northward  to  raile 
the  fiege.  He  reached  Durham  on  the  23d  of  Decem- 
ber 1355,  where  he  appointed  all  liis  military  tenants 
to  meet  him  on  th?  ift  of  January  1356.  On  the  14th 
of  the  fame  month  he  arrived  before  Berwick,  which 
was  inftantly  retaken  ;  but  the  Scots  were  allowed  to 
depart  for  their  own  country.  The  reduftion  of  this 
place  produced  an  extraordinary  effeft  :  for  Baliol  now 
perceiving  that  Edward  meant  not  to  eftablifh  him  on 
the  throne  of  Scotland,  but  to  retain  in  his  own  polfef- 
fion  as  many  places  of  that  country  as  he  could,  came 
at  lall  to  the  refolution  of  giving  up  to  the  king  of 
England  the  whole  of  Scotland.  This  indeed  was  no 
more  than  a  form,  becaufe  at  that  time  he  was  not  pof- 
felfed  of  the  kingdom.  However,  the  ceremony  was 
performed  at  Roxburgh;  and  Baliol  prefented  his  crown 
and  fome  earth  and  ftones  by  way  of  inveftiture.  Ba- 
liol in  return  was  to  have  a  revenue  of  2000  pounds  a- 
year ;  and  as  Edward  was  at  the  head  of  an  excellent 
army,  he  had  little  doubt  of  being  able  to  force  the 
Scots  to  fubmit. 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  were  now  in  a  very  critical 
fituation  ;  and  it  was  neceffary  to  gain  time.  For  this 
reafon  Edward  was  amufed  with  a  negociation  ;  and  to 
this  he  the  more  willingly  llflened,  as  he  was  at  that 
time  waiting  for  his  fleet,  from  which  he  had  great  ex- 
pedfations.  A  little  time,  however,  difcovered  the  de- 
ceit. The  Sots  plainly  told  Edward,  that  they  would 
die  rather  than  fubmit  to  his  demands ;  and  he,  in  re- 
turn threatened  a  moft  dreadful  revenge.  Flis  fleet  in 
the  mea'n  time  arrived  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  ;  the  ma- 
riners deftroyed  and  pillaged  all  that  was  within  their 
reach,  without  fparing  even  the  facred  edifices,  carrjing 
off  the  ftatues  of  the  bleffed  virgin,  loading  the  monks 
with  chains,  and  committing  every  thing  in  thofe  days 
called  impiety  and  fiicrilege.     Edv\rard  had  by  this  time 
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matched  as  far  as  Haddington, 


but  was  obliged  to  re- 


ceive provifions  all  the  way  from  his  fleet  ;  for  the 
Scots  had  defolated  the  country  through  which  he 
pailed.    During  his  march  his  aimy  was  haraffed,  and 

his 
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S-ottand.   his  foragers  cut  off,  fo  that  he  was  reduced  to  diftrefs ;    was  at  laft  agreed,  that  50,000  marks  fliould  be  paid   Scotland. 
'""'^^^^^'^  and  at  lall  his  fleet  being  tot  illy  deftroyed  by  a  llorm,     to  Scotland,  in  caCe  the  Scots  would  confent  to  renew  ^-'"'^"^^ 
But  is  olili- he  ^'as  obliged  to  return  to  England  without  accom-    tlie  war  the  following    year.     Neither  party,  liowever, 
ged  to  re-    plifhing  any  thing.  kept  ilieir  word  ;  and  DaviJ,  being  Hill  greatly  diltrefF- 

turn  with-         In  the  mean  time  the  prince  of  Wale-:,  who  had  been    ed  about  the  remainder  of  his  ranlbm,  at  lall  entered 
""'!*''^""'"  left  by  his  lather  to  carry  on  the   war   in  Fraiice,   de-    into   a   veiy  extraoroinary   negociation   with  Edward, 
th'iij'"^        feated  and  took  prifoner  John  king  of  France,   at   t!ie     by  wliich  he  conf.nted  that  the  king  of  En£;land  fhould 
batt'e   of  Poictiers.      In   this   batt.e   were  30.0  Scots.,    l)e  his  fuccelfor  to  the   throne  of  Scotland.     But  tliis 
who  had  gf-nc  over  as  auxiliaries  to  the  French  monarch,    negociation  was  defeated  through  the  invincible  hatred 
and  who  fuft'ered  extremely.     However,  the  fiiccefs  of    wh  ch  the  Scots  bore  to  an   Englifh  governor.     Davitl        »5» 
Edward,  indead  of  rendering  him  haughty,  fcemed  to     then,  being  entirely  unable  to  difcharge  the  remainder  Enters  into 
have  a  contrary  etfcft  ;  and,  by  the  mediation  of  Pope    of  hii  ranlom,  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  new  treaty  ;  ^  '"^"   •  i 
Innocent,  a  truce  for  two   years   was   concluded   with     by  which  the  kingdom    of  Scotland    became   indebted  Edward" 
France,  in  which  the  Scots  were  comprehended.     Du-    to  Edward  the  fum  (  f  100,000  founds  fterling,  to  be 
_    *^'  .  _  ring  this  interval  ihe  ranfom  of  the  Icing  of  Scots  was     paid  by  equal  proportions  witl'.in  the  fpace  of  2j  years, 
tains  his     Settled   at  ioo,oco  merks,  to  be  paid  in  ten  years  ;  for    during  wliich  tJieie  Ihould  be  a  truce  between  the  two 
liberty,       which   2C  holfages  were  to  he  given  as  tormerly.     In    nations. 

confequeHce  of  this  trt-aty,  David  at  laft  obtained  his  From  this  time  we  meet  with  little  more  of  any  mo- 
liberty  in  1358  ;  and  Edward  laid  afide  all  hopes  of  ment  in  the  reign  of  king  David.  After  the  death  of 
ever  fubduing  Scotland.  As  f.r  Baliol,  he  was  now  his  queen  Johanna,  the  liller  of  Edward,  he  married  a 
funk  in  oblivion  ;  and  it  is  not  known  what  became  of  Scots  woman,  of  mjan  birth,  named  Margaret  Logic; 
him,  or  when  he  died.  but  by  neither  of  his  wives  had  he  any  children.  Queen 

J50  David,  though  now  reftorcd  to  liberty,  found  himfelf    Margaret  he  divorced,  on  what  pretence  is  not  knoi^n  ; 

U  embar-    greatly  embarralfed  with   the  payment  of  fuch  a  large    however,  fhe  left  the   kingdom,  and  complained  per- 
raffed  by     i\jj^  as  had  been  ftipulated  lor  his  ranfom  ;  the  kingdom    finally  to  thi  P  >pe,  who  treated  her  as  David's  lawful 
*  "^  V^fh'   °^  Scotland  being  tlien  in  a  moll  miferable  and  exhauft-     wile,  and  enjoined  her  hufhand  to  receive  her  as  fuch  un- 
raiifom.       ^^  fituation.     After  fending  his  queen,  and  going  into    der  the  moll  feveie  penalties.     What  effefl  thefe  threats 
Engl  mJ  himfe'.f,  he  could  oljtain  no  greater  favour  than    had  on  the  king  is   not   known;  but  it  is  certain  that 
a  refpite  of  a  few  months  for  the  payment  of  the  fecnd    Margaret  never  returned  to  Scotland  ;  and,  on  the  22d  u    V* 
moiety  ;  lb  that   he  was   a  l.-.ll  conltrained  to  alk  athll-    of  February  1 371,  David  himfelf  died,  leaving  the  king-  and  is  fu'c- 
ance  from  France.     This  could  fcarcely  be  expc<fted  in    dom  to  his  nephew  Robert  Stewart,  the  firll  of  that  fa-  cecded  by 
the  diilrelfed  luuation  of  that  kingdom;  however,  it    mily  who  fat  on  the  throne  of  Scotland  (k)  Robert 

Seme  Stewart. 

(k)  Concerning  the  origin  of  th:  Stewart  family,  we  have  tlie  following  account  by  the  Scots  hiflorians. 
Fleance,  the  fon  of  tji;  celebrated  Banqoo,  after  his  father's  murder  by  Macbeth,  fled  into  Wales,  where  he  had 
a  fen  named  JVal:er,  by  a  piincefs  of  that  country.  After  the  redoration  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  this  Walter 
relumed  to  Sctland,  where  he  was  promoted  to  the  high  ftewardfliip,  a  dignity  held  by  fervice,  and  which  in- 
titled  the  polfilFir  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  baron.  Walter  was  now  diftinguilhed,  from  this  1  ffice,  by  the  title  of 
Wa'ier  the  Stewart,  which  ddcendcd  to  his  polterity ;  and  Steward,  afterwards  Stewart,  or  Stuart,  became  their 
furname. 

On  this  fubjeifl  Lord  Hailes  has  the  following  remarks.  "  Our  hiftorians  have  recorded  the  achievements 
of  Walter  the  Steward  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  father  of  Alan, 
and  the  grandi'ather  of  that  Walter  who  was  indeed  Stewart  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  and  Mal- 
colm IV.  It  may  perhaps  be  afcrlbed  to  ftrange  prejudices,  or  to  a  fpirit  of  fcepticlfm,  when  I  declare,  that 
hitherto  I  have  feen  no  evidence  that  fuch  a  perfon  as  Walter  Stewart  of  Scotland,  in  tlie  reign  of  Malcolm  III. 
did  ever  exill. 

"  We  are  gravely  lold,  '  That  Walter  the  fon  of  Fleance,  the  fon  of  B-inquo,  Thane  of  Lochaber,  having 
killed  a  man  at  the  court  of  Griffith,  prince  of  Wales,  fought  refuge  with  Edward  the  Confelfor  ;  and  having 
killed  another  man  at  Edward's  court,  fought  refuge  with  Alan  the  Red,  earl  of  Brittany  :  That,  on  the  Nor- 
man invalion,  became  to  England  with  the  earl  of  Brittany,  and  fignalized  himfelf  at  the  battle  of  Haftings  in 
1066  :  That  the  earl  of  Brittany,  by  his  firll  wife  Emma,  daugkter  of  Siward  earl  of  Northumberland,  had  an 
only  child  Chrillina  ;  and  that  he  beifowed  her  in  marriage  on  the  young  hero."  This  is  the  ftory  which,  after 
various  improvements  lince  the  days  of  Bo.-ce,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  credit. 

"  That  \Valter,  before  he  had  TvcU  attained  to  the  age  of  manhood,  Ihould  have  fl.iin  two  men  in  private  quar- 
rels, is  a  circunift  ince  improbable,  yet  poillble  ;  and  therefore  I  objeifl  njt  to  it.  But  his  alliance  with  the  earl 
of  B  itt.iny  cannot  be  fo  cafily  adm'lted. 

"  Alan,  furitamed  /,■  Roux,  a  younger  Ibn  of  Evido  earl  of  Brittany,  was  one  of  the  gallant  adventurers  who 
came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror;  he  hid  nc'tthir  territ'iria  nor  court.  The  hiftorians  ol  Brittany  pofi- 
tively  alFert  tiiat  he  had  no  children.  Belldes,  it  is  hard  to  fay  by  what  accident  Alan  le  R.ux  Ihould  have 
become  acquainted  with  Emma  the  daughter  of  Siward  earl  of  Northumberhnd  !  I  fuppofc  that  our  hill  1- 
rians  invented  tliis  alliance,  in  order  to  Itrer.gthcn  the  connection  between  Walter  the  Stewart  and  Mai- 
colm  III. 

•*  According 
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Sc.tlaml.  T5ome  authors  tell  us,  that  at  the  accefllon  of  Ro- 
-'^-^r-'^  bert  II.  his  title  was  dii'puted  by  William  eail  of  Doug- 
las. If  any  fuch  claim  was  preferred,  an  alfembly  of 
the  States  fet  it  afide,  and  it  was  refolved  that  Robert 
fliould  be  crowned  at  Scone;  and  to  t.ike  away  for  the 
future  all  difputes  concerning  the  fucceflion,  a  particu- 
lar aa  was  framed,  by  which  the  kingdom  was  fecured 
to  Robeit  and  his  heirs. 

The  new  king  being  thus  eftabliflied  on  the  throne, 
endeavoured  to  renew  the  war  with  the  Englilh,  in  or- 
der to  recover  from  them  the  town  of  Berwick,  and 
fome  other  places  on  the  bordeis.  In  this,  however, 
he  faile.'  ;  and  as  56,000  pounds  of  David's  ranfom 
ftill  remained  unpaid,  Robert  bound  himfelf  to  dif^harge 
it  at  the  rate  of  4000  marks  every  midiummer.  He 
then  propofed  an  alliance  with  France  ;  but  the  terms 
demanded  by  that  kingdom  being,  that  Scotland  (hould 
be  obliged  to  make  war  with  England  whenever  France 
Ihould  require  it,  Robert  could  not  by  any  means  be 
induced  to  confent  to  fuch  a  requifuion,  which  would 
have  obliged  him  to  bre  ik  through  the  moll  folemn 
treaties,  whenever  the  king  of  France  (hould  think 
proper  to  break  with  England.     A  new  treaty,  there- 

I 


153 
Trca/y 
with 
France. 


fore,  was  entered  into,  by  which  it  was  provided,  Scotland, 
that  neither  Scotland  nor  France  ihould  be  obliged  to  '""''-v-**' 
make  war  with  England  ;  and  by  another  claule,  that 
the  difpenfation  or  authority  even  of  the  pope  himfelf 
Ihould  never  free  the  kings  or  kingdoms  of  France  and 
Scotland  from  the  obligations  they  lay  under  to  aflift 
one  another,  as  often  as  required,  in  oppLifition  to  the 
kingdom  of  England.  In  cafe  of  a  competition  for 
the  crown  of  Sc  itland,  the  king  of  France  and  his 
heirs  were  to  take  care  that  no  Englilh  influence  was 
ufed  ;  but  that  the  matter  being  by  the  greatefl  and 
belt  part  of  the  nation  decided  conformably  to  the  laws 
and  ellablilhments  of  Scotland,  he  Ihuuld  with  all  his 
P'lwer  defend  and  allift  the  perf  n  fo  eftablilhed.  Laft. 
ly,  it  was  agreed  that  no  Frenchman  fliould  ever  hence- 
forth ferve  for  wages,  or  otherwife,  againft  Scotland, 
nor  any  Scotfman-againft  France.  ,.. 

This  laft  article  occasioned  a  recal  of  all  the  Scots  War  bc- 
from  the  Englifli  armies,  which  Edward  looked  upon  twixt  the 
to  be  a  prelude  to  an  invafion.     He  accordingly  illbed  Scots  and 

ilitia  in  the  nortli  of  Eng-  i:"^''*"" 


writs  for  alfembling  all  the  mi 

land.     At  this  time  an  invincible  hatred  fubfifted  be 
tween  the  neighbouring  people  of  both  nations,  which 

extended 


o'  borderers. 


"  According  to  one  account,  the  genealogies  of  their  families  ftand  thus  ; 

Siward  earl  of  Northumberland  *. 


EtnmarrAlan  earl  of  Brittany.         Another  daughters  Duncan  king  of  Scots. 


Chrift^ina= Walter  the  Stewart.  Malcolm  III. 

«'  Thus  Walter  the  Stewart  and  Malcolm  III.  were  coufms-german. 

"  According  to  another  account,  the  genealogy  of  their  families  (lands  thus  : 

Siward  Earl  of  Northumberland.  His  ii(ler=wife  of  Duncan. 

I  I 


Emma=Alan  Earl  of  Erittany. 


Malcolm  III. 


Chrutina=Walter  the  Stewart. 

«'  Thus  the  mother  ot  Walter  the  ute%/art  and  Malcolm  III.  were  coufins-german. 

"  It  is  laid  that,  '  Walter  the  Stewart  had  a  fon,  Alan,  alio  Stewart  of  Scotland.'  The  evidence  of  this  is 
to  be  found  in  a  charter  granted  by  Earl  Gofpatrick,  and  in  another  charter  granted  by  his  fon  Waldeve  Earl 
of  March,  at  Dunbar.  In  them  Alden,  or  Aldan  Dapifer,  is  mentioned  as  a  witnefs ;  that  is,  fay  our  antiqua- 
ries, Allan,  the  Stewart  of  Scotland. 

"  This  is  the  fundamental  propofition  on  which  the  genealogy  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  as  it  is  commonly 
underftood,  may  be  faid  to  reft.  It  will  be  remarked,  that  this  hypothefis  takes  it  for  granted,  that  jilJcn 
or  Aldan,  and  Alan,  are  the  fame  ;  upon  what  authority  I  know  not.  The  Alden  mentioned  in  the  two 
charters  feems  to  have  been  the  ftewart  of  Earl  Gofpatrick,  and  of  Earl  Waldeve,  not  the  ftewart  of 
Scotland. 

To  the  charter  by  Earl  Gofpatrick,  there  are  eight  witnelTes  ;  '  Andrew  the  arch-deacon, ;  Adam  his  brother  ; 
Nigel  the  chaplain;  Ketel  the  fon  of  Dolphin;  Ernald  ;  Alden  the  Steivart  (Dapifer)  ;  Adam  the  fon  of  Al- 
den ;  Adam  the  fon  ( f  Gofpatrick.'  Is  it  po(rible  for  credulity  itfelf  to  believe,  that  the  Alden  placed  fo  low  in 
fuch  company,  was  the  high Jleivart  of  Scotland,  a  man  at  leaft  as  honourable  as  Gofpatrick  himlelf  ?  I  can  have 
no  doubt,  that  the  witnelfes  to  this  charter  were  the  dependents  or  houfehold-fervants  of  E;)rl  Gofpatrick  ;  and 
that  if  we  interpret  Nigellus  Capellanvs  to  be  Nisei  the  earl's  chaplain,  we  mufl  interpret  Aldenus  Dapifer  to  be 
Alden  the  carl' 1  flcwart. 

"  To  the  charter  granted  by  Earl  Waldeve,  there  are  nine  witnelTes.  Alden  Dapifer  is  the  feventh  in  order. 
There  are  only  three  among  them  who  feem  to  have  been  landed  men:  '  Elias  de  Hadeftandena  (probably 

Halfenden), 


•  There  was  a  certain  princefs  of  Denmark  who  brought  forth  a  fon  to  a  bear.    This  fon  was  called  Btni,  and  natural  enough  like,  had 
ears  like  a  bear.     He  was  the  father  of  Siward  earl  of  Northumberland.     Brompton,  p.  915.  ap.  Twifden. 
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Scotjaiid^  extended  not  only  through  the  lower  ranks,  but  had  per-  crtate  of  Sir  John  Gordon,  a  man  of  great  property  in  Scnthad. 
vaded  the  higher  clalFes  alfo.  The  inhabitants  of  the  the  fouth  of  Scotland.  Sir  John  in  his  turn  invaded  '•-'^>'''*' 
borders,  indeed,  paid  very  little  regard  to  the  orders  of  England,  from  whence  he  drove  off  a  large  booty  in 
their  refpeflive  fivereigns ;  fo  that  daily  hoftilities  were  cattle,  and  a  number  of  prifcncrs.  In  his  retreat  he 
committed  by  them  upon  each  other  when  there  was  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  frefh  troops  under  Sir  John 
peace  between  the  fovereigns.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  Lifburn,  at  a  place  called  Caram.  An  obftlnate  en- 
countries  had  eftdblifhed  with  one  another  certain  con-  counter  followed.  The  Scots  were  five  times  repulfed  • 
ventions,  which  have  fince  been  colleded,  and  go  by  but  at  laft  they  renewed  the  charge  with  (uch  fury,  that 
the  name  of  the  Border-Li'ws.  The  families  of  Doug-  they  made  Lifburn,  his  brother,  and  feveral  oiher  per- 
las  and  Piercy,  whole  eftates  lay  contiguous  to  one  an-  fons  of  diftin(ftion,  prifoners,  tocether  with  all  their 
Other,  were  at  perpetual  variance.  It  had  been  com-  furviving  foldiers.  On  this  Lord  Percy  witli  7000  men 
mon  for  the  borderers  of  both  kingdoms,  during  a  encamped  at  Duns,  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland  ;  but  was 
truce,  to  frequent  each  others  fairs ;  and  a  fervant  of  obliged  to  retire,  probably  for  want  of  fubfifience  for 
the  earl  of  March  had  been  killed  in  a  fray  at  that  of  his  army.  In  the  mean  time,  Mufgrave,  the  governor 
Roxburgh,  which  was  (liU  in  the  hands  of  the  Englilh.  of  Berwick,  who  had  l)een  ordered  to  join  Peicy  with 
Juftice  for  this  murder  was  demanded  from  lord  Percy;  a  detachment  from  the  garrifon,  was  on  his  march  in- 
but  he  flighted  the  complaint.  On  this  the  earl  of  tercepted,  defeated,  and  taken  prifoner  by  Sir  Joha 
March,  with  his  brother  the  earl  of  Moray,  alfembling  Gordon  ;  after  which  the  border  war  became  general  on 
their  followers,  entered  the  next  fair  that  was  held  in  both  tides.  The  ilfue  of  thefe  difturbances  is  but  little 
Roxburgh,  plundered  and  burnt  the  town,  and  killed  known;  however,  in  1377,  we  find  them  r.igin'»  with 
all  the  Englilh  who  fell  into  their  hands.  The  Englifh  more  violence  than  ever.  The  fair  of  Roxburgh  was 
borderers  were  ordered  to  lay  walte  the  lands  of  the  once  more  the  fcene  of  adion,  and  the  town  was  again 
earl  of  March  ;  but,  in  their  way  thither,  deftroyed  the    burnt  down  by  the  Scots.     Lord  Percy,  who  was  now 

earl 

HalTenden),  William  de  Copland,  and  William  de  Hellebat  (q.  Elbottle)  ;  all  the  three  are  placed  before  yilden 
Dap'ifer. 

"  It  has  been  remarked,  '  That  in  thofe  days  the  title  oi  Jleiuart  or  dafifer  was  too  high  a  title  to  be  given 
to  the  retainer  of  an  earl.'  I  anfwer,  that  tlie  Saxon  Chronicle,  anno  1093,  fays,  •  Morael  of  Boebbahurh 
was  thaes  eorles  JiiiwarJ,'  i.  e.  M  )rel  of  Bamborough  was  this  earl's  Jiewart,  or  the  ftewart  of  Robert  earl  of 
Northumberland.  Befides,  to  a  charter  granted  by  Earl  Gofpatrick  the  Elder,  Lamhirtu:  Dapifer  is  a  wntnefs. 
If  Lmnhirtus  Dapifer,  in  a  charter  of  Gofpatrick  the  Elder,  implies  Lambert  the  Jletuart  of  the  family  of 
March,  why  fhould  Aldenus  Dapifer,  in  the  charters  of  the  ion  and  grandfon  of  Gofpatrick,  imply  the  Jletuart 
of  Scol'and  ? 

"  I  believe  that  no  de''ender  of  the  common  hypothefis  will  anfwer  this  objeiflion,  by  pretending  that  Lamier- 
ius  Dapifer  was  indcedy/fwar/  of  Scotland.  Such  an  anfwer  would  leave  no  room  for  Walter  ftewart  of  Scotland, 
who  is  hield  to  have  been  a  dillinguilhcd  perfonage  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III. 

"  It  is  curious  to  fee  upon  what  flight  grounds  our  antiquaries  have  eftablifhed  the  connexion  between  Al- 
denus Dapifer  and  the  houfe  of  Stewart.  IVa'terus flius  Alani  appears  to  have  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Da- 
vid I.  In  the  reign  of  Malcolm  IV.  he  is  termed  Dapifer.  Hence  it  has  been  raflily  concluded,  that  li^al- 
teruj  Dapfer  filius  Alani  was  the  fon  of  that  Aldaius  Dapifer  who  is  a  witnefs  to  the  charters  of  Gofpatrick  and 
Waldeve. 

"  I  perfuade  myfelf,  that  AlJen  Dapifer,  and  Alen  the  father  of  Walter  ftewart  of  Scotland,  in  the  reign  of 
Malcolm  IV'.  were  different  perfons ;  and  that  they  had  nothing  in  common  but  the  chriftian  name,  if  indeed 
they  had  that  in  common. 

"  Some  of  my  readers  may  demand,  •  Who  tlien  was  Alen  the  father  of  Walter,  ftewart  of  Scotland  in 
the  reign  of  Malcolm  I V.  ?' 

"  I  can  only  anfwer  this  queftion  by  demanding,  '  Who  was  the  father  of  Martach  Earl  of  Marre  in  the 
reign  of  Malcolm  III.;  of  Gilchrift  Earl  of  Angus  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  ;  of  Fergus  Lord  of  G.al- 
loway  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  IV.;  or  of  Frifkinus  de  Moravia,  ancel^or  of  the  family  of  Sutherland,  in 
the  reign  of  William  the  Lion  ?  Or,  to  keep  in  die  fuppofed  line  of  die  royal  family  of  Stewart,  '  Who 
was  the  father  cf  Banquho  Thane  of  Lochabcr  :' 

"  Many  anfwers  may  no  d<mbt  be  made  to  this  laft  queftii^n.  Kennedy  fays,  that  the  father  of  Banquho  was 
one  of  die  feven  fons  of  Coic  king  of  Munftcr  ;  Sir  George  M'Kenzie,  Of  Ferquhard,  the  fon  of  Kenneth  III.  ; 
and  Simpfon,  The  fon  of  Ferquhard  Th.ine  of  Lochabar,  the  ion  of  Kenneth,  the  fon  of  Murdoch,  die  fon  of 
Doir,  the  fon  of  Eth  king  of   Scotland. 

"  It  is  remarkable,  that  Abcrcrombie  relates  all  thofe  contradictory  ftories,  without  ever  fnfpcifting  the 
natural  inference  arifing  from  them,  '  That  if  noble  perfons  are  not  fatisfied  with  a  long  pedigree,  proved 
by  authentic  inftrumenu,  they  muft  believe  in  flattering  and  ignorant  fiiftions  ;  and  that  if  they  fcorn  to 
wait  for  the  dawn  of  record  to  enlighten  their  defcent,  they  mull  bewilder  thcmfeWes  in  dark  and  fabulous 
^enealog'es.' 

"  In  the  reign  of  David  I.  before  the  middle  of  the  i  2th  century,  the  family  of  the  Stewarts  was  opulent  and 
powerful.  It  may  therefore  have  fabfift.cd  for  many  ages  previous  to  that  lime  }  but  when,  and  what  was  its 
commencement,  we  cannot  determine." 
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Scotland,    earl  of  Nonhnmberl.inJ,  relblved  10  take  fignal  venge- 
' ■  aiice.     He  ravaged  the  Scots  borders,  particularly  the 


mour  were  brought  along   with   tliem,  la  oidcr  to  be    Scnt'ard. 


^55 
Berwick 
taken  and 
retaken. 


earl  of  March's  eftaCe,  for  three  days,  at  the  head  of 
10,000  men.  Some  time  after  this,  the  Scots  infur- 
gents  became  poweiful  enough  to  furprife  Berwick  ; 
which,  however,  was  quickly  retaken  by  the  Englilh, 
who  foon  alter  invaded  Scotland.  In  this  expedition, 
however,  they  fucceeded  fo  ill,  that  Percy  thought 
proper  to  delift  from  his  expedition.  The  Scots  in  the 
mean  time  began  hoftiliiies  by  fea,  under  one  Mercer, 
an  experienced  failor  ;  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
taken  prifoner  by  the  Englilli,  with  all  his  fleet.  In 
1379,  England  was  afflifled  with  a  dreadful  plague,  of 
which  the  Scots  took  advantage  to  invade  the  country. 
The  Englilh  hill orians  tell  us  that  thev  behaved  with 
the  utmolt  barbarity,  killing  and  plundering  the  defence- 
lefs  inhabitants  without  mercy. 

This  predatory  war  contuuied,  generally  to  the  dif- 
advantage  of  the  Englilh,  till  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember 1380,  when  a  truce  was  concluded,  to  continue 
for  a  year  ;  which,  however,  related  only  to  the  bor- 
ders. This  truce,  like  the  others,  was  but  very  indif- 
ferently obferved  ;  fo  that,  in  1383,  new  negociations 
■were  fet  on  toot  :  but,  in  1384,  the  war  was  renewed 
with  greater  fury  than  ever.  In  the  fpvii'g,  the  earls  of 
March  and  Douglas  took  the  caftle  of  Lochmaben,  and 
intercepted  a  rich  convoy  which  the  Englilh  were  fend-' 
h:g  to  Roxburgh  ;  burnt  to  the  ground  the  calUe  of 
Wark,  and  committed  fuch  devaftations  in  the  ni  rth  of 
England,  that  feveral  gentlemen  offered  to  refign  their 
eftates  to  king  Richard,  becaufe  they  were  not  able  to 
defend  them  againll  the  Scots.  The  duke  of  Lancaf- 
ler  entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  an  army  ;  but  the 
inhabitants  had  removed  every  thing  valuable,  fo  that 
he  marched  on  to  Edinburgh  without  accomplifhing 
any  thing  of  confequence.  On  his  return  he  was  ha- 
raifed  by  flying  parties  of  Scots,  who  deftroyed  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  his  men.  This  year  alfo  the 
French  fent  a  body  of  auxiliaries  into  Scotland.  The 
earls  of  Northumberland  and  Nottingham  entered  Scot- 
land with  an  army  of  io,oco  horfe  and  6000  archers  ; 
but  retired,  after  having  committed  ibme  devallations 
in  the  fouthern  counties.  The  Scots  revenged  them- 
felves  by  laying  wafte  all  the  northern  part  of  England 
to  the  gates  of  Newcaftle.  Berwick  was  taken  by  die 
Scotb,  and  foon  aft-r  iurrendered  for  the  fum  of  2000 
marks.  A  truce  was  then,  as  ufiial,  concluded  ;  but 
in  the  mean  time  king  Robert  was  meditating  a  moft 
fevere  blow  againft  the  Englith. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  having  corne  to  the  pcflef- 
Formidable  fion  ot  the  elfate  of  his  father-in-law  the  earl  of  Flan- 
invafioii  cf  tievs,  cl.nimed  the  fovercii^nty  of  the  town  of  Ghent  ; 
but  they  refuftd  to  fubujit  to  him,  and  in  thi;-  relufal 
were  protefled  by  king  Richard  II.  of  Ergland.  On 
this  the  duke  of  Burgundy  prnpofed  to  the  French 
court  to  invade  England  in  coBcert  with  the  Scots. — 
This  being  agreed  to,  a  fleet  was  fitted  out  at  Sluys  ; 
on  board  ot  which  Jiihn  de  Vienne,  the  French  ad- 
miral, embarked,  carrying  along  with  him  50,000 
pounds  in  gold,  which  the  duke  of  Bui  gundy  advanced 
jn  order  to  be  dillributed  in  Scotland,  where  the  admi- 
ral anived  fate  with  a  confiderable  reinforcement,  toge- 
ther with  fupplies  of  all  kinds  of  military  llures.  Tv/o 
thoufand  auxiliaries,  of  whom  500  weie  men  at-arms, 
arrived  witli  this  fleet ;  and  400  fuits  of  complete  ar- 


difltibuted  among  the  braveft  of  the  Scots. 
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The  Scots  were  tor  a  (hort  time  elated  with  the  great  i?ut  comes 
attentii  n  which  had  been  paid  them  by  the  French  to  nothing, 
king  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Flemings  having  re- 
volted, the  French  abandoned  the  Scots  to  fuftain  the 
whole  weight  of  the  Engllfli  refentment,  that  they  them- 
felves  might  employ  their  arms  in  Flanders.  K'ng  Ri- 
chard  took  the  field  with  a  more  numerous  army  than 
had  ever  been  mullered  in  England  before.  Floflilities 
were  begun  by  the  Scots,  wh",  according  to  cuftom, 
invaded  the  nortliern  parts  of  England,  and  carried  off 
a  confiderable  booty  :  however,  in  their  retreat,  they 
were  in  the  utmoft  danger  of  being  cut  off  by  the  duke 
of  Lancafter,  who  had  been  fent  with  an  ainiy  to  inter, 
cept  them.  The  Englifli  army  proceeded  northwards; 
but  could  accornplilh  nothing,  on  account  of  the  country 
being  defdlated,  till  they  came  to  Edinbnigh,  which 
they  laid  in  aflies.  Being,  however,  inceliaiitly  harafs- 
ed  by  parties  of  the  enerny,  they  were  obliged  to  re- 
treat. 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  till  the  year  1387, 
when,  alter  a  (liort  truce,  the  war  was  renewed  with 
fren-i  fury.  Northumberland  and  Weftmoreland  were 
ravaged  by  the  earls  of  Fife  and  Douglas,  and  Lord 
Nithldale  defeated  a  body  ot  3000  Ei;gllfh;  after  which 
he  tormed  the  plan  cf  invading  Ireland,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  had  of  late  betn  very  active  ag.unft  the  Scots. 
In  1388,  Doughs  obtained  permlfliMn  to  raife  a  body 
of  forces  fur  this  invaiion  ;  and  having  landed  in  iafety, 
defeated  the  Irifh,  plundered  the  town  of  Carlingford, 
and  loaded  fifteen  Ihipi.  wilh  the  booty.  From  thence 
the  Scots  failed  to  the  if!e  cf  Man,  which  in  like  man- 
ner was  plundered  and  laid  wafte  ;  after  which  they  re- 
turned with  their  booty  to  Loch  Rian  in  Scotland.  j.g 

Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  Robert  determined  to  England 
proceed  on  a  more  enlarged  plan.  Having  affembled  a  invaded  by- 
parliament  at  Aberdeen,  a  double  invafion  of  England  tvv"  Scots 
was  refolved  upon.  Two  armies  were  railed  ;  the  one,  ^'''"'^'  ^' 
conlifl.ing  of  25,000  men,  commanded  by  the  earls  of 
Menticth  and  Fife,  Douglas  lord  of  Galloway,  and 
Alexander  Lindfay  ;  the  other  army,  confiding  of  the 
like  number,  was  commanded  f  y  the  earls  of  Douglas, 
March,  Crawford,  Moray,  the  lord  high  Conftable  of 
Scotland,  and  other  perfons  of  dilliniftinn.  The  former 
enteicd  Cumberland,  and  the  latter  Northumberland, 
both  which  countiies  they  laid  wafte,  and  both  armies 
were  to  meet  within  ten  miles  of  NewcalUe.  The  Eng- 
lilli were  thrown  into  the  greatell  confternation.  New- 
calUe was  defended  by  the  earl  of  Northumbeiland, 
whofe  age  and  infirmities  rendered  hint  incapable  of  ta- 
king the  field  ;  but  his  place  was  abundantly  fupplied 
by  his  two  fons  Henry  and  R'alph,  the  former  of  wiiom 
is  kaown  in  Englifli  liiftory  by  the  name  of  Hoifpur. 
The  town  was  garrlfcned  by  the  flower  of  the  Englifh 
nobility  and  gentry,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  ot  the 
adjacent  countiies,  who  had  fled  thither  for  refuge. 
Douglas  feledted  2000  foot  and  300  horfcmen  out  of 
the  two  armies,  and  encamped  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
town,  wi  h  a  view,  according  to  the  Scots  hillorians,  of 
ftorniing  it  next  day.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  dial-  159 
knged  by  Hotfpur  to  figlu  him   hand   to   hand,  with  ^'"g'"^ '""'• 

fhatp  ground  Ipcars,  in  fi;2ht  of  both  ai  niies.     Df.ucilas  /       '     . 
Ill  iTv  1        -ii      twceii  carl 

accepted  the  challenge,  and   rercy   was   unhoried  tlie  oouelas 

firft  encounter,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  wi:hin  the  and  Henry 

port-  I'crcy. 
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3;otland.    portciillis  Or  gate  of  the  town  ;  fiom  nliencc  Douglas  HlFiflance  either  of  men   or   money  iVom  the  eontinetit.   Scot^nx.'. 

^"'■~^''"*^  brought  offliis  antagonill's  lance,  with  a    pennon  at-  With  dltSculty  they  prevailed,  and  peace  between  Eng-  — '^''"^' 

fixed  to  it,  and  fwore  in  his  bearing  that  he  would  car-  land  and  Scotland  was  once  m'  re  rellorcd.     Scarce, 

ry  it  into.  Scotland.     Next  day  Doug!as  attempted  to  however,  was  this  truce  finilh^d,  when  the  peace  of  tlie 

lloim  the  town  ;   but,  beinj;  repullei    in  the  attack,  he  nation  was  mod  fcar.daloully  violated  bv  Robert's  third 

decamped  in  the  n'ght.     Percy,  breathing   (urious  re-  fon  the  earl  ot"  Buchan.     This  prince  having  a  quarrel 

venge,  purfued  and  overtook  the  Scots  at  Otterburn.  witli  the  bilhop  ct"  Murray,  burnt  di>«n  the  fine   ca- 

His  arrival  was  quite   unexpefltd,  fo  that  the   principal  thedr.il  of  El^in,  which  has  been  called  by  hiftorians 

iCo       commanders  of  the  Scottith  army  were  fitting  down  to  the  lanthorn  and  ornament  of  the  north  of  Scotland. 

I'attlc  of     fupper  unarmed.    The  foiJiers,  however  were  inllantly  The  king  for  this  crime  caufcd  his  fon  to  be  imprifoned  ; 

Otterburn.  piepared  for  battle  ;  but  in  tlie  hurry  n;ccliarily  attend-  and  a  ci>il  w,ir  would  have  been  tlie  confequer.ee,  had 

ing  a  furprife  of  this  kind,  D.  usjlas  forgot  to  put  on  it  not  been  for  (he  veneration  which  the  Scots  retained        ^fiz 
his  cuimfs.    B.)!h  leaders  encour.iged  their  men  by  tlie  for  their  old  king.     However,  they  did  not  long  enjoy  Robert  17.- 
moft  animating  fpeeches  ;  and  bo^h  parties  waited  for  their  beloved     monarch;  for  he  died  on  the    I9'h  ofdic«,  and 
the  rife  of  die  mion,  which  happened  that  night  to  be  April  i  ^90,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age,  and  the   19th  '^^'•^<^'-c<i- 
unufually   bright.     The    battle     being    joined    on  the  of  his  reign.  ^      u\^' 
moan's    firft    appearance,  the    Scots    began    to    give        On  the  death  of  Rcbert  II.  the  crown  devolved  up- 
ground  ;   but,  being  rallied  by  Douglas,  who  fought  on   his   eldeil  fon  John  ;  but  the  name  being  thought 
with  a  battle-as,  the  Englifti,  though  greatly  fup^rior  unlucky  in  Scotland,  he  changed  it  for  that  of  Robert, 
in  number,  were  tot.illy  routed.     Twelve  hundred  were  though  he  was  Hill  called  by  the  commonalty  Robert 
killed    on    the    fpct  ;    and    100  periijns  of  dilHnrtion,  John  FernnUr.  He  had  b.en  married  to  Ar.nabella,  the 
among  whom  were  the  two  Percics,  were  m  tde  prif  n-  daughter  of  Sir  John  Drummond,  anceftor  to  the  noble 
ers    by  Keith  marifchal  of  Scotland.     On  the  lide  li  family  of  Perth  ;  and   was  crowned  along  with  his  con- 
the  Scots'  the  grealcit  hfs  was  that  of  the  biave  earl  fort  at  Scone,  on    the    13th    of    Augull    1390.     He 
Douglas,  who  was  killed  in  confcquence  of  going  to  confirmed  the  truce  which  had  been  entered  into  with 
battle  without  his  aimour,  as.  above  related.     It  was  England,  and  renewed    the  le.igue  v^ith  France  ;  but 
this   Tingle  combat  between' Douglas  and  Percy,  and  the  beginning  ol  his  reign  was  difturbed  by  the  wars  of       .^^ 
the  fubfequeiil  battle,   which  gave  rile  to  tlie  celebiated  the    petty   chieftains  with   each  other.     Duncan  Stew- R,bell:on 
ballad  ot  Chevy  C'.ace.  art,  fon  to  Alexander  earl  of  Buchan,  who  had  died  in  of  the  carl 
In  the  mean  time  the  bilh^-p  of  D'irham  was  march-  prifon   for  burning  the  cathedral  of  Elgin,   alfembling  of  Buthan. 
ing  towards   Newcaftle   with  a:i   army  of  lo.coo  men  ;  liis  followers  under  pretence  of  revenging  his  father's 
but  was  informed    by  tlie  runaways  of  Percy's  defeat,  death,  laid  walle  the  county  of  Angus.  Walter  Ogilvy, 
which  happened  on  the  2 1  ft  of  July   1388.     In  a  coun-  the  Iheriff  of  Angns,  attempting  to    repel  the  invaders, 
cil  of  war  it  was  refolvJed  to  purfue  llie  Scots,  whom  w.is  killed,  with  his  brother  and  60  of  their  followers, 
t'hey  hoped  eafly  to  var.quiffi,  as  being  wearied  with  The  king  tlien  gave  a  comniiirion  to  the  carl  ct  Craw- 
the  battle  of  the  preceding  day,  and  laden  wi  h  plun-  ford  to  lupprefs  them  ;  which  he  foon  did,  and  mod  of 
der.     The  e.irl  of  Moray,  who  cmnianded  in  chief,  them  were  either  killed  or  executed.     The  followers  of 
having  called  a  confultation  of  his  officers,  refolved  to  the  carl  of  Buchan  were  compofcd  of  the  wildeft  High-       _, 
venture  a  battle.     The  prif' nets  were  almoll  as  nume-  landers,  dillinguilhed    by  the  title  ot  Ca'tereiuj,  which  Account  ol 
reus  as  the  whole  Scots  army  ;  however,  the  generals  re-  anfwers  to  that  of  banditti.     That  fuch  a  race  of  peo-  the  Cattc- 
quired  no  more  of  thtni   than  their  words  of  honour  pie  exifted  is  certain  from  the  records  of  Scotland  ;  but  rene,'. 
tliat    they   Ihould  coi.tinue  inidtive  during  the  battle,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine    how   they  obtained  their 
and  remain  prif  ners  ftill.     This  condition   being  com-  fubfiftence,   being  void  of  the  knowledge  of  agriculture 
plied  with,  the  Scots  drew  out  their  army  for  battle. —  and  of  every  civil  art.     There  isfome  reafon  to  believe 
Their  rear  was  fecured  by  mardies,  and  their  flanks  by  that  many  ot  them  came  from  the  Weftern  Illes ;   and 
l.irge  trees  v\hich  they  had  felled.      In  fhort,  their  ap-  that  they   or   their  anceilors  had  emigrated  from  the 
pearance  w.is  fo  iormidable,  that  the  Englifli,  dreading  eallcrn  parts  (f  Ireland.     The    lands    they  inhabited 
to  encounter  a  refoUite  enemv  fo  ftrongly  lecurcd,  retired  were  sever  cultivated  till  lowardi  the  middle  of  the  laft 
to  Newcaftle,   leaving  the   Scots  at  liberty  to  continue  ceniury ;  and,    according  to    the   mod   authentic  ac- 
their  march  to  their  own  coimtry.  counts,  they  lived  entirely  upon  animal  food. 

Robert  being    now  opprefied  with  age,  fo  that  he        The  earl  of  Crawford's  fuccefs  agairift  the  fllowers 

could  no  hnger  endure  the  fatigues  of  g  vevnment,  the  of  Buchan  encouraged   Robert  tn  intrull  him  with  a 

adniiniftrstirn  of  af/airs  devolved    upon  lis  fecoud  fon  commiQion  for  fubduiiig  other  infurgenti  by  whom  the        ,g^ 

the  earl  of  Fife  ;  for  his  clJelt  fon  was  liy  nature  indo-  peace  of  the  country  was  dilbirbed.     The  m'  il  remark-  u^.tlc  he- 

lent,  and  bei'des  la.-ne  by    an   unlucky  blow  Ic  had  re-  able  ot  ihcll-  were  the  C/an  Chatun  and  Clan  Kty.     As  iwccn  the 

ceived  from  a  horlc.     Early  in  the  fprin^^  .f  13S9,  he  both  thefe  tribes  were  numeious  and  brave,  Crawfrd  fh-mpmn* 

invaded  England  with    fuccefs:  but  the  fame  year  a  was   not  without  apprehenfions  that  they   might  "'«'«  "h.'i'.V" 

truce  was  concluded,  to  laft  from  the  19th  ot  June  J389  ag-ainit  him  as  a  common  enemy,  and  de'eat  him  it  he  ^^j  ^,^,_ 

to  the  i6th  of   Augnft   1392;  in  which  the  allies    of  attempted   to  fupprefs  them  by  force.     He  prcpo  ed,  Kay. 

both  crowns  were  included.    This  truce  w.is  violently  tlierelore,  that  the  two  rival  clans  Ihould  each  choolc  30 

oppofed    by   the  lobi'ily,  who   fufpeded    their  king  of  men,  to  dt t  rmine  their  dififereices  by  the  Iword,  \yrh- 

being  too  much  under  French  iniiuence.     Upon  this  out  beinvj  aih.wed  th^  ufe  ot  any  other    weap.  n.     The 

the  court   of  France  thought  pr.  per  to  fend  over  am-  king  and  his  nobility  were  to  be  fpc   a  Ti  ot  the  crni- 

baffidors  to  peifuade  the  mobility  to  comply  ;  informing  bat;  the  conquered  clan  were  to  Dc  pardoned  lor  all 

ihem,  that  in  cafe  of  a  refufal,  they  could  exp.a  no  their  former  offences,  and    the    conqucroii  honoured 
■    Vol.  XVI.  S^  ""h 
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with  ilie  tova]  favour.     This  ptopofol  was  readily  ac-    apparent  of  the  crown,  was  now  grown  up  to  man's   Scotland, 
cepted  by   both  parties,  and  the  north  inch  of  Perth    eftate,  and  it  was  thought  proper  to  provide  a  fuitable  ''"'^^^fi'*' 
was  to   be   the  fcene  of  adicn.     But,  upon  muftering    coiifort  for  him.     The  king  is  faid  to  have  fcandaloufly  Mercenary 
the  combatants,  it  was  found  that  one  of  them,  belong-    put  up  his  fon's  marriage  at  auction,  and  offered  him  behaviour 
ino;  to  the  clan  Cliattan,  h.id  abfented  himfelf.     It  was    to  the  lady  whofe  father  could  give  him  the  highell  >'f  Robert 
propofed  to  balance  this  aillerence  by  withdrawing  one    price.     The  earl  of  March  was  the  higheft  bidder  ;  and  ^^'^^  [^"^j^ 
of  the  combatants  from  tlie  clan  Kay  ;  but  not  one  of    advanced  a  confiderable   fjm  in  ready  money,   on  ccn-  jor.'s  mar- 
them  could  be  prevailed  on  to  refign  his  place.     At    dition  that  his  daughter  fhould  become  the  royal  bride,  riagc. 
la!l  one  Henry  Wind,  a  faddler,  though  no  way  con-    — This  fordid  match  was  oppofed   by    Douglas,  who 
neited  with  either  p.irty,  offered  to  fiipply  the  place  of   propofed  his  own  daughter  the  lady  Margery.      So  de- 
h.m  that  was  abfent,  on  condition  of  his  reccivmg  a    generate  was  the  court  of  Scotland  at  this  time,  that 
French  crown  of  gold  (about  7  s.  6  d.  Sterling)   which    neither  the  king  nor  the  duke  of  Rothefay  oppofed  this 
was  immediately   paid  him.     The   combat  then  began    propofal   of  a   new  match,  becaufe  it   was  to  be  pur- 
with  inciedible   fury  ;  but  at  lull,  through  the  fuperior    chafed  with  a  frcfh  funi ;   and  they  even  refufed  to  in- 
valour   and  fkill  of  Henry  Wind,  viflory  declared  in    demnify  the  earl  of  March  for  the  money  he  had  already 
favour  of  the  chn  Chattan.     Only  ten  of  tlie  conquer-    advanced. 

ors,  befides  Wynd,  were  left  alive ;  and  all  of  them  As  the  duke  of  Albany  Tided  with  Douglas,  a 
defperately  wounded.  Of  the  clan  Kay  only  one  re-  council  of  the  nobility  was  privately  alTembled,  which 
niained;  and  he  having  received  no  hurt  efcaped  by  annulled  the  contraft  of  the  lady  Elizabeth  Dunbar, 
fwimming  acrofs  the  Tay.  the  earl  of  March's  daughter,   in  favour  of  the  lady 

While'thefe  internal  broils  were  going  on,  the  truce  Margery,  daughter  to  llie  earl  of  Douglas  ;  but  with- 
which  had  lately  been  concluded  with  England  was  fo  out  taking  any  meafures  for  repaying  the  money  to  the 
ill  obferved,  tl'.at  it  became  necell'ary  to  enter  into  frelli  earl  of  March.  The  continuator  of  Fordun  informs 
negociations.  Thefe,  like  others  which  had  taken  place  us,  that  the  eail  of  Douglas  paid  a  larger  fum  for  his 
hciore,  had  very  little  effeft.  The  borderers  on  both  daughter's  fortune  than  that  which  had  been  advanced 
fides  had  been  fo  accurtomed  to  ravage  and  plunder,  by  the  earl  of  March,  and  that  the  earl  of  Douglas's 
that  they  could  not  live  in  quiet.  King  Robert  alfo  daughter  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Rothefay  :  that,  if? 
was  thought  to  be  too  much  attached  to  the  king  of  before  the  marriage  was  celebrated,  March  demanded  ^"'  "' 
England.  He  had  introduced  the  new  title  of  (//.'if,  that  the  money  he  liad  advanced  ihould  be  reimburfed ;  '  ^^^  ^'^' 
which  he  bellowed  firft.  on  the  prince  royal;  but  ma-  but  receiving  an  unfatistadlory  anfwer,  he  declared,  that 
king  an  offer  of  that  honour  to  one  of  the  heads  of  the  as  the  king  had  not  fulfilled  his  bargain,  he  would  bring 
Douglas  family,  it  was  rejefted  with  difdain.  That  unexpefled  calamities  upon  the  country.  Accordingly 
powerful  family  had  never  loft  light  of  an  ancient  claim  he  fled  into  England,  leaving  his  cattle  of  Dunbar  to 
they  had  upon  the  caftle  cf  Roxburgh,  which  was  ftill  the  cullody  of  his  nephew  Robert  Maitland,  who  fooii 
in  the  poffeflion  of  the  Englilli ;  and  this  year  the  fon  after  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  call- 
of  the  earl  cf  Douglas,  Sir  William  Stewart,  and  ed  in  hillory  Archibald  the  Grim,  from  the  fternnefi  of 
others,  broke  down  the  bridge  of  Roxburgh,   plunder-    his  vifage. 

ed  the  town,  and  dcftroyed  the  forage  and  corn  there  As  foon  as  Robert  heard  of  the  revolt  of  the  earl 
and  in  the  neighbouring  country.  The  Engliih  applied  of  March,  he  fent  ambalfadors  demanding  back  his 
for  fatisfaition  ;  but  obtained  none,  as  the  confnfiou  fubjedl  ;  but  the  requefl  was  difregardcd.  On  the 
which  involved  the  kingdom  by  the  depofidon  of  Rich-  other  hand,  the  earl  of  Match  demanded  repoU'elTion 
ard  II.  and  tlie  acceffion  of  Henry  IV.  prevented  of  the  caftle  of  Dunbar,  pleading,  that  he  had  com- 
them  from  having  recourfe  to  arms,  the  only  argu-  mitted  no  aA  of  treafon,  but  had  come  to  England 
ment  to  which  the  Scots  patriots  in  thofe  days  would  under  a  fafe  conduft  from  king  Henry,  on  purpofe  to 
liften.  negociate  his  private  affairs  :    but  tliis   requell  was  dif- 

No  fooner   was  the   cataftrophe   of  Richard  known    regarded  ;  upon  which  he  fent  for  all  his  family  and 
in  Scotland,  than  they  refolved  to  avail  themfelves  of  it ;    followers  to  England,  where  they  joined  him   in  great       268 
.ind  invading  the  north  parts  of  England,  demoliflied  the    numbers.     This  produced  a  war  between  the  two  king-  Invafion  of 
callle  ot  Walk,  and  laid  the  neighbouring  country  under    doms.     The   earl    of    March  witli  Henry  Percy  fur- ''■°''*'"^''J' 
contribution.     The  fuuation  of  Hesiry's  affairs  d'd  not    named  Hotfpur,  invaded   Scotland,    penetrating  ks  far  1;'^"'^'' 
admit  of  his  rtfenting  this  infult.     He  contented  him-    as  Haddington,  and  carrying  off  great  numbers  of  the 
felf  with  nominating  his  brother  the  earl  of  Weftmore-    inhabitants  into  captivity.      From  thence  they  went  to 
land,  to  treat  with  the  Scots   about  a  truce  or  pe.ice  ;    Peebles,  and  then  to  Linton,   ravaging  the  country  all 
or,  if  that  could  r.ot  be  obtained,  to  make  a  mutual    the  w.iy  as   they  paffed  along.     They  next  befieged  the 
agreement,  that  the  towns  <.f  Dumfries  in  Scotland,    caftle  of  Hales,  and  took  feveral   of  the  neighbouring 
and  Penrith  in  England,  (liould  be  free   from  hoftilities    forts  ;  but  Archibald  the  Grim,  or  rather  his  fon,   ha- 
during  the  war.     To  this  propofal  the  Scots  paid  no    ving  ra'fcd  an  army  againft  them,  they  were  ftruck  with 
regard  ;  and  being  encouraged  by  the  court  of  France,    terror,  and  fled  to  Bei  wick,  to  the  gates  of  which  they 
who   refented  the   depbfition  of  Richard,  they  renewed    were   purfiied  by  the  Scots.     At  this  time  the  Scottilh 
tlieir  ravages  in  England.     In   1400,  the  king  of  Eng-    admiral.  Sir  Robert  Logan,  was  at  lea  with  a  fquadron  ; 
Lnd  ca'ded  a  parliament,  in  order  to  corilult  on  the  molt    but  mifcarried  in  an  attemjit  he  rrjde  upon  fome  Eng- 
proper  means  of  repelling  the  Scottilh  invaiions  ;  and  in    lilh  ihips  of  war  that  pioteiftcd  tlieir  fleet  when  filhing 
this  he  was  greatly  affifted  by  the  divilions  of  the  Scots    upon    the  coaft  of  Sco'Jand.     After  this  the  Englilti 
among  themfelves.     ll.e  duke  of  Rctljsfay,  the  heir-    plundered  the  Orkney  illands  ;  which,  though  belong- 
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Scotland,    ing  to    the  croft'n  oF  Norway,  were   at  tlut  time  go- 
•^^'^r^-^  verned,  or  raiher  farmed,  by  tjmclair  the  Scots   earl  ot" 
Orkney  ;ind  CaithiieiV. 

All  this  time  the  earl  of  March  continued  under  the 
prote^flion  of"  the  king  of  England.  He  had  received 
repeated  invitations  to  return  to  his  alkgia'.ice  :  but 
all  of  them  being  rejcifted,  h:  was  proclaimed  a  traitor ; 
and  t!ie  Scotliih  governor  m.ide  a  formal  demand  ot 
hini  from  king  Henry.  With  this  the  latter  ni  t  only 
refufed  to  con. ply,  but  renewed  his  le.igue  with  the 
lord  ol  tiie  Hies.  lie  pretended  alii),  that  at  this  time 
he  had  intercepted  fome  letters  from  the  Scottilh  re- 
gency, which  called  him  "  a  traiior  in  the  higheft 
degree  ;"  and  he  alleged  this  as  a  reafon  why  he  pro- 
tected not  only  the  earl  of  March  but  the  lord  of  the 
llles. 

On   the    zjtli    of  July   1400,  the  earl  of  March  re- 
nounced his  homage,  fealty,  and  fervice,  to  the  king  of 
Scotland,  and  transferred  them  to  Henry  by  a  formal 
indenture.     For  this  the  earl  was  rewarded  with  a  pen- 
jj.       fion  of  5C0  merks  Sterling,  and  the  manor   of  Clipc- 
Hciiry  IV.   done  in  Slierwood  forell.     Henry   now  began    to  re- 
l)rojedlstlic  vive  the  claim   of  I  o mage  from  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
coiiquelt  of  and  even    to  meditate  the  conquell  of   die    kingdom. 
Scotland,     j^g  jj^jj  indeed  many  reafons  to  hope  for  Aiccel's  ;  the 
pi  uicipal   of  which  were,  the   weaknefs  of  the  Scottilh 
govcrnnunt,  the  divided  ftate  of  the  royal  family,  and 
the  diiienliDns  among  the  chief  nobility.     For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  made  great  preparations  both  by  fea  and  land  ; 
but  before  lie  fet  out  on  his  journey,  he  received    a  let- 
ter from  the  duke  of  Rothefay,  lull    of   reproaches  on 
aecou.it   ot  the  prefumptuous  letters  which  Henry  had 
addielPed  to  Robert  and  his  nobility.     The    letter    was 
addrerted   by  the  duke  to  his   adverfary  of  England,  as 
the  Scots  had  not  yet  recognized  the  title  of  Henry  to 
the  crown  of  England.     Towards  the    end  of  it  the 
duke,  according  to    the  cullom  of  tlie  times,  defired 
Henry,  in   order  to   avoid  the    cfTufion    of  Chriftian 
blood,  to  fight  him  in  perfon   with  two,  three,  or  an 
liundied  noblemen  on  a  lide.     But  this  challenge  pro- 
duced no  other  anfwer  from  Henry,  tlian  that  "  he  was 
furprifed    that  the    duke  of  Rothefay  Ihould  confider 
noble  blood  as  not  bsing  Ckriftian,  fince  he  defired  the 
elfufion  of  the  one   and   not    of   the    other."     Henry 
arrived  at  Lcith  on  the   very  day  in  which  he  had  ap- 
poinied  the  Scottifli  nobility  to  meet  him  and  pay  their 
homage,  and  cincludea  peace  between  the  two  crowns. 
In  all  probability,  he  e.tpcded  to  have  been  joined  by 
great  numbers  ot'  the  dil'contented  Scots ;  and  he    flat- 
tered the   Englith  with  a  promife  ot  railing  the  power 
and  glory   01   their  country  to  a  higher  pitch  than  it 
had  ever  known.     Under  this  pretext,  he  l(:i/ed    upon 
tile  turn  of  350,000  pounds  in  ready  money,  belides  as 
much  in  plate  and  jewels,  which  liad  been  left  by  Rich- 
ard in  the  ro)  al  treafury.     He  r.iifsd  alio  vail  contribu- 
tions on   the  clergy  and  nobility,  and  likewife  on  the 
principal  towns  and  cities.    At  lalt,  tindi  .g  that  neither 
his  vail  preparations,  nor  the    intcrelk  of  the  earl  of 
March,  had  brought  any  of  the  Sc  us   to   his  llandard, 
he  formed  the  (lege  of   Edinburgh    caftle,    which  uas 
defended  by  tlie  duke  of  Rothefay,  and,  as  fome  fay, 
by  the  earl  of  Douglas.     The  duke  of  Albany,  brother 
to  king  Rebut,  was   then  in    the  Held  with  an  army, 
and  ient  a  l:tter  to   king  Henry,  proniiling,  that  it  lie 
would  remain  where  he  was  for  lix  days,  he  would  give 


him  battle,  and  force  him  to  raife  the  fiege,  or  lofe  his  .Sotland. 

life.     When  this  was  written,  the  duke  was  at  Cilder-  '—''>'■■"•—' 

muir;  and  Henry  wasfb  much  pleated  with  the  letter, 

that  he  prefcnted  the  lierald  wlio  delivered  it  with  his 

upper  garmeu',  a.id  a  cliain  of  g<,lJ  ;  promifing,  on 

his  royal  word,  that  he  would  remain  where  he  was 

until  the    appointed  day.     On  this  occa'lon,  ho*ever, 

the  duke  forfeited  his  honour  ;   for  he  iutTcrtd  fix  day; 

to  dapfe  without  making  any  attempt  on    the  Englilii 

aimy. 

Henry,  in  tlic  mean  time,  puflied  on  the  litgt  of 
Edinburgh  caftle  ;  but  met  with  fucha  vigorous  r.-rifl. 
ance  from  the  duke  of  Rothefay,  that  the  hopes  of  re- 
ducing it  were  but  fmali.  At  the  fame  time  he  was 
informed  that  the  Wellh  were  on  tlie  point  of  rebellion 
under  the  famous  chieftain  named  O-w^n  Gl.mlo-j^cr. 
He  knew  alfo  that  many  of  the  Englifh  were  highly  5^,^11, 
dillatisfied  with  his  title  to  the  crown  ;  and  that  he  ow-  in  hit  at- 
ed  his  peaceable  poifelFion  of  it  to  die  moderation  of  tempt, 
the  earl  of  March,  who  was  the  real  heir  to  die  un. 
fortunate  Richard,  but  a  nobleman  of  no  ambition. 
For  thefe  reafons  he  concluded  it  bell  to  raife  the  fiege 
of  Edinburgh  callle,  and  to  return  to  England.  He 
then  agreed  to  a  truce  for  fix  weeks,  but  which  was 
afterwards  prolonged,  probably  for  a  year,  by  the  com- 
millioners  of  the  two  crowns,  who  met  at  Kell'o. 

In  1 40 1,  Scotland  fliffered  a  great  lofs  by  the  death 
of  Walter  Trail,  the  archbilhop  of  St  Andrew's,  a  mofl 
exemplary  patriot,  and  a  perfon  of  great  iniluence.  Ar- 
chibald Douglas  the  Giim  had  died  fome  time  before, 
and  his  lofs  was  now  fcverely  felt  ;  for  the  king  himfelt, 
naturally  feeble,  and  now  quite  diiabled  by  his  age  and 
infiimities,  was  fequclleicd  fr.m  the  woild  in  I'uch  a 
manner,  that  we  know  not  even  the  place  of  his  rsfi- 
dencc  during  the  lall  invafion  of  Scotland  by  the  Eng- 
lifh. This  year  alfo  qiieea  Annabelia  died.fo  that  none 
remained  wlio  might  be  able  to  heal  thofe  divifions 
which  prevailed  among  the  royal  family.  Robert  duke 
of  Albany,  a  man  of  great  ambition,  «  as  an  enemy  to 
the  duke  of  Rotiic'ay,  tlie  heir-apparent  to  the  crown; 
and  endeavoured,  for  obvious  reaions,  to  imprefs  his  fa- 
ther with  a  bad  opinion  ot  him.  This  prince,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  cliargeable  with  no  niifdemeanour 
of  any  conleqiience,  excepting  his  hj\ing  debauched, 
under  proniiie  ol  martiage,  the  daughter  of  Williatn 
Lindlay  of  Roily,  ^iut  itiis  is  not  lupported  by  any 
credible  evidence  ;  and,  though  it  had  been  true,  could 
never  juftify  the  horrid  treatment  he  met  with,  and 
which  we  are  now  about  to  relate.  171 

One   Ramorgny,  a  man  of  the  vileft  principles,  but  Coiiplracy 
an  attendant  on   the    duke  of  Rothefay,  had  won  his  a^ii'nl  ilie 


confidence;  and,  perceiving  how  much  he  icfented  die 


duke  of 

conduift  of  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Albany,  had  the  vil- 
hny  to  fuggeil  to  the  prince  the  difpatchmg  him  by  af- 
falFination.  The  prince  rrjeifled  this  in.'amous  propo- 
fal  with  fuch  horror  and  difplealuie,  diat  the  vilLin,  be. 
ing  .nfiaid  he  would  dil'clofe  it  to  the  duke  of  Albany, 
iuiormcd  the  latter,  under  the  fea!  of  the  moll  inviolable 
fecrccy,  that  the  prince  intended  to  murder  him  ;  upon 
which  the  duke,  and  William  I.inJfay  of  Rolfy  his  alio- 
ciate  in  the  trcal'on,  refolved  upon  die  prince's  death. 
]}y  praiTtifing  upon  the  doaling  king,  L'ndl'ay  and  Ra- 
nicrgny  obtained  a  writ  dirctled  to  the  duke  ot  Altia- 
fiy,  impowcring  him  to  arrcll  his  Ion,  and  to  keep  him 
under  lellraint,  in  01  der  for  his  amendment.  The  fame 
5  F  2  iraiiuis 
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S^otbnd.  trnitors  had  previoufly  poireffed  the  prince  with  an  ap- 
"'""''''"^  prchenlion  that  liis  lite  was  in  d;inger,  and  had  per- 
iliaded  him  to  feize  the  caftlc  of  St  Andrew's,  and  to 
keep  poireflion  of  it  during  the  vacancy  of  that  fee. 
Robert  had  nominated  one  of  liis  baftard  brethren,  who 
v.Ms  then  deacon  of  St  Andrew's,  to  that  biihoprlc  : 
but  being  a  perfon  no  \v;;y  fitted  for  fuch  a  dignity, 
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immediately  furnifhed  with  a  cnnfiderable  army,  accord-    Scot'and. 
ing  to  fome,  confifting  of   10,000;   according  tn  uthers  *"^'"'*'''"*' 
of  13,000;  and  according  to  the  Englifli  liillorians,  of 
20,000  men.     Murdoc,   the  fon  of  the  duke,   attended 
the  earl  on  this  expedition,  as  did  alfo  the  earls  of  Mo- 
ray, Angus,  Orkney,  and  man)  o'liers  of  the  chief  no- 
bility,  with   80  knights.     The  Sc-t    on  this  occalion 
he  declined  the  honour,    and  the    chapter    refuted  to  conduced  themfelves  with  the  fame  imprudence  they        274 
eleifl  any  other  during  his  lifetime;  fo  that  the  prince  hid  done  before.     Having  penetrated   too   tar  into  tlie  Their  de- 
had  a  profpec>  of  polieflmg  the  caftle  for  fome  time,  country,  they  were  intercepted  by   the  Enghlli  on  their  J^*' ^"^i . 
He  was  riding  thither  with  a  fmall   attendance,  when  return,  and  obliged  to  engage  at  a  place  called  Home/-     """ 
he  was  arrefted  betw'een  the  towns  of   Nidi  and  Strati-  doii,  under  great  difadvantages.     The  coniequence  was, 
rum   (according  to  the  continuator  of  Fordun),    and  that  they  were   utterly  def^-ated,  and  almoli  the  whole 
hurried  to  the  very  caftle  of  which  he  was  preparing  to  army  either  killed  or  taken. 

take  poifefTion.  Henry   Hotfpur,  to  whom  this   viftory  was   chiefly 
The  duke  of  Albany,  and  the  earl  of  Douglas,  who  owing,  refolving  to  purfue  the  advantage  he  had  gained, 
was  likewife  the  prince's  enemy,   were  then  at  Culrofs,  entered  the  fouthern  parts    of  the  kingdom,  and  l.iid        275 
waiting  the  event  of  their    deteftable    confpiracy  ;    of  fiege  to  a  caftle  called  Cocklatuys,  on  the  borders  of  Te   CockUwyg 
which  they  were  no  fooner  informed,  than  they  order-  viotdale.     The  caftle  was  forlome  time  bravely  defend-  "^"^'^  ''^" 
ed  a  ftrongbody  of  ruffians  to  carry  the  royal   captive  ed  :    but  at  laft  the  governor  entered  into  a  treaty,  by  '',^^'^b  V 
from  the  caftle  of  St  Andrew's  ;  which  they  did,  after  which  it  was  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  callle,   in  cafe  it  jjf^  *"^~ 
clothing  him  in  a  rufiet  cloak,  mounting  him  on  a  very  was  not  relieved  by  the  king  or  governor  in  fi.\  weeks  ; 
forry  horfe,  and  committing  him  to  the  cuftndy  of  two  during  which  time  no  additional   fortifications  were  to 
execrable  wretches,  John  Selkirk  and  John  Wright,  who  be  made.     But  while  the  Englifh  were  retiring,  one  of 
weie  ordered  by  the  duke  of  Albany  to  ftarve  him  to  Percy's  foldiers  pretended  that  the  Scots  had  broke  the 
death.     According  to  Buchanan,  his  fate  was  for  fome  capitulation,  by  introducing  a  mattock  into  tlie  place, 
time  prolonged  by  the  compaffion  of  one  of  his  keep-  The  governor,  hearing  of  this  ch  .rge,  offered  t<i  fight 
er's  daughters,  who  thruft  thin  oat  cakes  through  the  any  Englifhman  who  Ihould  engage  to   make  it  good, 
chinks  of  his  prifon-walls,  and  by  a  woman  wno,  be-  A  champion  was  accordingly  Tingled  out,  but  was  de- 
ing  a  wet  nurfe,  found  means  to  convey  part  of  her  feated  by  the  Scotfman  ;   and  the  Eaghlh  army  retued 
milk  to  him  through  a  fmall  tube.     Both  thefe  chari-  accorduig  to  agreement.     The  mat.er  then  being  de- 
table  females  were  detcded,    and  put  to  death  ;    the  bated  in   the   ScottifU   council,   it  was  refolved  to  lend 
young  lady'.s  inhuman  father  being  himfelf  the  profe-  relief  to  the  caftle.     Accordingly  the  duke  of  Albanr, 
cutoi.     The  prince  himlelt  died  a  few  days  after,  on  with  a  powerful  army,  fet  out  lur  the  place  ;  but  before 
Eafter-eve,  his  hunger  having  impelled  him  to  devour  he  came  there,  certain  news  were  received  of  the  defeat 
part  of  his  own  flelh.  and  death  of  Hotlpur,  at  Shrewfbury,  as  related  under 

In    the  mean  time,  Robeit,  being  yet  ignorant  of  the  article  England,  n"  183. 
the  murder  of  his  fon,  had  renewed,    or  rather  con-         In  the  year  1404,  king  Henry,  exceedingly  defirous 

jented  to  renew,  hoftillties  with  England.     On  the  ex-  of  a  peace  with  Scotland,  renewed  his  negociations  for 

piration  of  the  truce,    Henry  had  fen:  a  commiflion  to  that   purpofe.       I'hefe,    however,  not  being  attended 

the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Weftmoreland,  to  of  with  f'uccefs,  hoftilities  were  ftill  continued,  but   wiih- 

ier  the  Scots  any  terms  they  could   reafonably  defire  ;  out  any  remarkable  traniadion  on  either  fide.     In  the 

but  every  offer  of  this  kind   being   rejefled,  there  was  mean  time,  king  Robert  was  informed  of  the  miferable 

a  necefTity  for  renewing  hoftilities.     The  earl  of  March  fate   of  his  eldefl  fon  the  duke  (  f   Rothelay  ;  but  was 

had  received   another  penfion  from  Henry,  on  condi-  unable  to  relent  it  by  executing  jiiftice  on  fuch  a  pow-       a^g 

lion  of  his  keeping  on  foot  a   certain  number  of  light  erful    murderer.       After  giving  himfelf  up  to  grief.  The  S.ot- 

iroops  to  acl  agaiuft  the  Scots.     This   had  been  done  ;  therefore,  for  fome  time,  he  refolved  to  provide  for  the  ''"'  princs, 

and  fo  eifeiSually  did  thefe  now  annoy  their  enemies,  fafety  of  his  fecond  fon  James,    by  fending  him  into  J^"''*' '^'^ 

that  the  earl  of  Douglas  was  obliged  to  take  the  field  France.     This  fchcmc  was  not  communicated  to  the  h^.  '^tak^* 

Kgainft  them.     By  dividing  his  men  into  fmall  parties,  duke  r-f  Albany  ;  and  the  young  prince  took  flipping  by  the 

he  reprelFed  the  depredations  of  thefe  invaders  ;    and  with  all  imaginable  fecrecy  at  the  Bafs,  under  the  care  tnglilli. 

TJiomas  Haliburton,  the  commander  of   one  of   the  of  the  earl  nf  Orkney.     On  his   voyage  he  was  taken 

Scoltifti  partier,  made  incurfions  into  England  as  far  by  an   Englilh  privateer  off  Flamborough-head,    and 


^  body  of 
■-'  uts  cut 
..irhv  ths 
'•tuliih. 


as  Bamburough,  from  whence  he  returned  with  a  con- 
fiderable  booty.  This  encouraged  another  chieftain, 
P.itrick  Hepburn,  to  make  a  fimilar  atlemjit :  but  be- 
ing elated  with  his  fuccefs,  he  remained  too  long  in 
the  enemy's  country;  fo  that  the  eail  of  March  had 
time  to  fend  a  detachment  to  intercept  him  on  his  re- 
turn. This  produced  a  defpcrate  encounter,  hi  which 
Hepburn  was  killed  ;  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Lotlii- 
an,  who  had  attended  in  this  expedition,  were  cut  oil", 
andfcarce  a  fbigle  Scotfman  remained  unwounded 


bruught  before  Henry.  The  Englilh  monarch  having 
examined  the  attendants  of  the  prince,  they  told  him 
tliat  they  were  carrying  the  prince  to  Fr.tnce  for  his 
education.  "I  underftand  the  French  tongue  (replied 
Flenry),  and  your  countrymen  ought  to  have  been 
kind  eniiugh  to  have  trufted  m.e  with  their  prince's 
education."  He  then  committed  the  prince  and  his 
attendants  clofe  prilbners  to  ihe  tower  of  London. 
The  news  of  this  difafler  arrived  at  the  caftle  of  Ruthe- 
fay    in   the 
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ifle    of  Bute    (the  place  of  Roberts  reft- j,f  „r,|.f. 


On  the  news  of  this  difafter,    the  earl  of  Douglas    deuce)  while  the  king  was  at  (upper.     The  nev>^s  threw 
applied  to  the  duke  of  Albany  for  aftiftancc.     He  was    him  into  fuch  an  agony  of  grief,  that  he  died   in  three 

days, 


1 
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SiTotlanJ.   days,  the  29th  of  March  1405,  after  having  reigned 
^'^"^'^i"^  near  15  yeurs. 

The  duke  By  tlie  death  of  Robert,  and  the  captivity  of  the 
of  Albany  prince,  all  the  p^wer  devolved  upon  the  dulce  of  AI- 
regciit.        bany,  who  was  appointed  regent  by  a  convention  of 

the  rtates  affembled  at  Scone.     The  allegiance  of  the 

people,  however,  to  their  captive  prince  could  not  be 

lha;.en  ;  fo  that  the  regent  was  obliged  to  raife  an  a.my    ftate  of  thcVoyal  army  preventing  him  frombeinR  pur" 

for  the  purpofe  cfreleu'ng  him.     Henry  fummoncd  all    lued,  he  efcaped  to  liis  o.vn  dominion*,  where  in  a  (horc 


gent  had  employed  to  command  againft  him,  at  a  vil.    Sc.tlai.!. 
l.ige  called  Harlaiv,  in    the   neighbourhood  of  Aber-  '""T^^ 
dee:).     A  fierce    engagement    enfued,  in  which  great  Battle  of 
numbers  were  killed  en  both  fides  and  the  viclory  re- Harbw. 
maincd  uncertain  :  but  Donald,  f5ndir,g  himfilf  in  the 
midil  ot  an  enemy's  country,  where  he  coulj  raife  no 
recruits,  began  10  retreat  next  day ;  and  the  (hattered 


his  military  tenants,  and  made  great  preparations  :  but, 
having  agreed  to  treat  of  a  final  peace  with  Ireland 
and  the  lord  of  the  Ifles,  the  r.  gent  laid  hold  of  this 
as  a  pretence  for  entering  into  a  new  negociation  with 
the  Englifli  monarch  ;  and  a  truce  was  concluded  for  a 
year  during  which  time  all  dilferenccs  were  to  be  fet- 
tled. In  confequence  of  this  agreement,  Rothefay, 
king  at  arms,  was  appointed  commiifary-general  for  the 
king  and  kingdom  of  Scotland  ;  and  in  tliat  quality  re- 


time he  fubniitted,  and  fworc  allegiance  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland. 

In   the   mem  time,  H.nry  continued  the  war  with 
Scotland,  and  refuicd  to  renew  the  truce,  though  fre-       i8t 
queutly  f)licited  by    tile    Scots.     He  had  now,  how- The  e;.rl  of 
ever,  full  lined  a  great  lofs  by  the  defeaion  of  the  earl  ^^'^'^  «* 
of  March,  who  had  gone  over  to  the    Scots,  though  !,i,™43n£c'* 
the  hillorians  have  not  informed  ns  of  his  quarrel  with  toSco-""^ 
jhe  EngHh  monarch.     0\  his  return  to  ScoihnJ,  he  bnd^.  " 


paired  to  the  court  of  England.     At  the  time  when    had  been  fully  reconciled  to  the  Douglas  family,  and 
the  prince  ot  Scotland   was  taken,  it  fcems  that  there    now  drove j^n   diftinguilli  himfolf  in    the  caufe  of  hii 
had  been  a  truce,  however  ill  obferved  on  both  fides, 
fubfifting  between  the  two  nations.    Rothefay  produced 
the  record  of  this  truce,  which  provided  that  the   Scots 
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fhould  have  a  free  navigation ;  and  in  confequcnce  of 
this,  he  demanded  julliceof  the  captain  and  crew  of  the 
privateer  who  had  taken  the  prir.ce.  Henry  ordered 
the  matter  to  be  inquired  into :  but  the  Englilh 
brought  their  complaints  as  well  as  the  Scots  ;  and  the 
claims  of  both  were  fo  intricate,  that  ti'C  examination 
fell  to  the  ground,  but  at  die  fame  time  the  truce  was 
prolonged. 

In  the  end   of  the  year  1409,  or  the  beginning  of 
1410,  the  war  was  renewed  with  England,  and  Henry 
prepared  to  ftrike  a  fatal  blow  which  he  had  1 'ng  me- 
dit.iled  againft   Scttland.     He  had,  as  we  have  feen, 
ent'.red  into  a  league  with  the  lord  of  the  Illes,  where 
a  conlidcrable  revolution  then  happened.  Waller  Leflcy 
had  fucceeded  to  the  eftate  and  honours  ot  the  e  irl  cf 
Rofs,  in  right  of  his  wife,  who   was  the  heir.     By  that 
marriage,  he  had  a  f  >n  naned  AUxanler,  who  fuccted- 
ed  him  ;  and  a  daughter,  Margaret,  who  wa;  married 
to  the  lord  of  the  Ifles.     This  Alexander  had  married 
one  of  the  regent's  d.iughters  ;  and  dying  young,  he 
left  behind  him  an  t'nly  daughter,  Euphane,  who  was 
deformed,  and  become  a  nun  at  North  Berwick.     Her 
grandfather,  the  regtnt,  procured  from  her   a  refigna- 
ticn  of  die  earldom  of  RoA,  to  which  (he  was  undoubt- 
ed heir,  in  favour  of  JoIine:irl  of  Buthan,  but  in  pre- 
judice of  Donald  Lrd  of  the  Ifles,  who  was  the  fon  of 
Margaret,  filler  to  the  earl  Alexander,  and  conf;qutnt- 
ly  the  neareft  heir  to  the  eftate  after  the  nun.     Donald 
applied  for  redrel's ;  but  this  iuit  being  rejedled,  he,  with 
his  brother  Ji.hn,  fled  into  England,  where  he  was  mod 
gracioufly  received  by  king  Henry.     According  to  the 
inllruifli'ins  given  him  by  the  Englifli  monarch,  Donald 
returned  to  his  own  dominions  in  the  Ifles,  where  lie 
raifed  an  army,  and  palling  over  into  Rofslhire,  vio- 
lently fei/ed  on  the  eftate  in  difpute.     In  a  lliort  time 
lie  found  himfelf  at   tl'.e  head  of  io,oco   Highlanders; 
with  whom  he  marched  into  the  province  of  Moray, 
and  from  dience  to  Stralhbogie  and  G.irioch,  which  he 
laid  under    contributior.     Advaiicing  tow.irds  Aber- 
deen, with  a  view  to  pay  his  troops  widi  tlu"  plunder 
cf  that  city,  which  was  then  a  place   cf  confiderable 
tiaie,  he  was  met  by  the  earl  of  Marr,  whom  the  re- 


country.  This,  widi  the  countenance  which  was  fhown 
the  Scots  by  die  couit  of  France,  a  bull  pubhlhed  bv^ 
the  pope  in  dieir  favour,  and  the  vigorous  behaviour  of 
the  regent  himfelf,  contributed  to  reduce  Henry  to  rea- 
fon  ;  and  we  hear  of  no  m.ire  hoftilities  between  the  two 
nitons  till  after  the  death  of  the  Englilh  monarcli, 
which  happened  in  th-  year  1413. 

In  I  ^. 1 5,  the  truce  being  either  broken  or  expired, 
the  Scots  made  great  preparations  for  befieging  Ber- 
wick.    The  undertaking,  h  iwever,  came  to  nothing  ; 
all  that  was  done  during  the  campaign  being  the  burn- 
ing of  Penrith  by  the  Scots,  and  of'  Dumfries  by  the 
Englifh.     Next  year  a  truce  was  agreed  upon,  and  a 
treaty  entered    into  for  the  lar.foni  of  King   James ; 
which     was    fo  far  advanced,   that    the  Englilh  king 
agreed  to  his  vifiting  Scotland,  provided  he  engaged  to 
forleit  jco.cco  pounds  Sterling  in  cafe  of  his  failure       281 
to    re. urn    by    a    certain  day.     For  re.ifons  now  un-  l-'ifacccfs- 
known,  this  tre.i.y  was   broken  off,  and  vail  prepara-  '^^'  «r<:J'- 
liotis    were    made    for    a  new    invafion  of  Scotland  ;  He^" 
which,   however,  was    executed  with  fo  little  fucccfs,     '^"'^*" 
that  it  became  known  among  die  common  people  of 
Scodand  by  t!ie  name  of  the  fuU  raid,  or  the  foolifh 
expedition. 

In  1420,  died  Robert  duke  of  Albany,  regent  of 
Scodand,  at  the  age  of  80 ;  and  fuch  was  tlie  venera- 
ti  jn  which  tlie  Scots  had  for  his  memory,  diat  his  pilt 
of  regen:  was  conferred  upon  his  eldeft  fon  MurJocIi, 

though  a  perfon  no  way  qualified  for  that  ftation 

The  war  with  England  was  now  difcontinu.-d  ;  but  in 
France  Henry  met  with  the  grcateft  oppofition  from 
the  Scots  auxiliaries,  infomuch,  that  at  la(l  he  pro- 
claimed .all  the  Scots  in  tlie  fervice  of  the  Dauphin  to 
be  rebels  againft  their  lawful  foverti^n,  a;id  threatened  ''■'^S 
to  treat  them  as  fuch  wherever  he  found  lliem.  It  .V"'"''' 
was  not  h)ng  before  he  hid  an  opportunity  of  putting  Wi  Vjaur  ' 
t'.is  me'. ace  in  execution  ;  for  the  town  and  calde  of 
Melun  being  obliged  through  famine  to  capitulate, 
one  of  the  articles  of  capitul.aion  was,  that  ;dl  die 
Englifh  and  Sciti  in  the  place  fiiniild  be  tefigi.ed  to 
the  abf 'lute  difpcfil  of  die  king  cf  England  ;  and,  in 
coi.f  quence  of  his  rifo'ution  abo\em  n>ioncJ,  cau  cd 
tvtntj  Scots  fddirrs  wh)  were  found  in  the  ph.ee  to 
be  hanged  as  traitors.  In  142!,  Hiniy  returned  !■>• 
England,  and  with  him  James  the  Scots  Ling.     On  his 

suLivalt 
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Fcotbra.  arrival  tliere.  he  was  ihfuimtJ  ih.it  the  Scots,  under 
■^-^^-^^^  ilie  carl  ot  Dougl.s,  liad  iHide  an  irrupil  n  nuo  Eng- 
land, wlicre  tliey  had  burned  Newark,  but  had  been 
forced  to  return  to  thtir  own  couiury  by  a  peftiknce, 
though  a  new  inv.ilion  was  daJy  expefted.  Inltead  ot 
relsimn-  this  infult,  Henry  invited  ihc  earl  of  Doug- 
las to  a  conference  at  Yoik;  in  which  the  latter 
agreed  to  ferve  him  during-  life,  by  lea  and  land,  abroad 
or  at  home,  againll  all  living,  except  his  own  hege-lord 
the  king  oi  Scotland,  with  200  foot  ar.d  as  many  hcrk, 
at  his  own  charges  ;  the  king  of  England,  in  the  mean 
time,  allowing  an  annual  revenue  cf  2co  1.  for  paying 
his  expence  in  going  to  the  army  by  fca  or  land. 

At  the  fame  time,  a  new  negociaiiou  was  let  on  foot 
for  the  ranl'om  of  king  James  ;  but  he  d'd  not  obtain 
his  liberty  till  tlie  year   1424.        Henry  V.  was  then 
dead  ;  and  none  of  his  generals  being  able  to  lupply 
a84        his  place,  the  Englilh  power  in   France  began  to  de- 
Treaty  for  cline.       They  then  became   fenfible    how  neceliary   it 
the  liberty    was  to  be  at  peace  with   Scotland,  in   order  to   detach 
of  James,     ^^^j^  ^  tormidable  ally  from  ihe  French  interelt.  James 


was  now  highly  carelTed,  and  at  his  own  libert),  with-    a  long  truce, 

in  certain  bcunds.     The  Englifli  even  conlulted  him 

about  the  manner   of   condudmg    the  treaty    for  his 

ranlom  ;  and  one  Dougal  Drummond,  a  prieft,  was 

fent   with  a   fafe   condudl  for  the  bilhop  of  Glafgow, 

chancellor  of  Scotland,  Dunbar  earl  of  March,  John 

Montgomery    of   Ardroiian,    fciir    Patrick    Dunbar  of 

Bele.'^Sir  Robert  Lawder  of  Edrington,  Sir  William 

Borthwic  of  Borthwic,  and  Sir  John  Forrellor  of  Cor- 

Itorphin,  to  have  an  interview,  at  Pomfret,  wiih  their 

malkr  the  captive  king  of  Scotland,  and  there  to  treat 

of  their  common  interefts.      Moll  of  thefe  noblemen 

and  gentlemen  had    before    been  nominated    to  treat 
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Secondly,  To  demand  that,  before  the  f.iid  king  ScotlanJ. 
fliall  have  his  full  liberty,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  *>*'^''"*~' 
Ihould  pay  to  the  Englilli  government  at  lealf  thirty- 
fix  thoul'and  pounds  as  as  equivalent,  at  two  thoufand 
pounds  a  year,  for  the  entertainment  of  King  James, 
wl.'o  was  maintained  by  the  court  of  England,  and  not 
to  abate  any  thing  cf  that  fum  ;  but  if  pollible  to  get 
forty  thouland  pou.nds. 

Thirdly,  Ti;at  if  the  Scots  (linuld  agree  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  faiJ  Uiin,  the  Enghlb  conimilfiuners  fhould 
lake  fuffici;nt  fecurjty  and  hollages  for  the  payment 
of  the  fame;  and  that  if  they  iliould  not  (as  there 
was  great  reafon  for  believing  they  would)  be  lb  far 
mollilied,  by  fuch  eafy  terms,  as  to  offer  to  enter  upon 
a  negocialion  for  a  final  and  perpetual  peace  between 
the  two  people,  that  then  the  Englilh  Ihould  propofe 
the  fame  in  the  moll  h.mdl'ome  manner  they  could. 
FLUlher,  that  if  fuch  difficulties  fliould  arife  as  might 
make  it  impraflicable  immediately  to  conclude  fuch 
perpetual  peace,  that  the  Englifh  ambalfadors  (hould, 
under  pretence  of  paving  a  way  for  the  fame,  propofe 


Fourthly,  That  in  cafe  tlie  Englifh  commilTioners 
fhould  fucceed  in  bringing  the  Scots  to  agree  to  the 
faid  truce,  they  fhould  further  urge,  that  they  fhould 
not  fend  to  Charles  of  Fiance,  or  to  any  of  the  enemies 
of  England,  any  fuccours  by  fea  or  land.  Farther, 
that  the  laid  Englilh  conimillioners  ihould  employ  their 
utnioft  endeavours  to  procure  the  rec.al  of  the  troops 
already  furnilhed  by  the  Scots  to  France.  The  Eng- 
lifh are  commanded  to  infrll  very  flrenuoufly  upon  this 
point,  but  with  difcretion. 

Fifthly,  If  the  Sots. fhould,  as  a  further  bond  of 
amity  between  the  two  nations,  propofe  a  marriage  be- 


with  the  Englifli  about  their  king's  return  ;   and  Dou-    tweeii  their  king  and  fome  noblewoman  of  England, 


gal  Drummond  feems  to  have  been  a  domelfic  favou 
Tite  with  James.  Hitherto  the  Scottilh  king  had  been 
allowed  an  annual  revenue  of  700  pounds  :  but  while 
he  was  making  ready  for  his  journey,  his_  equipages 
and  attendants  were  increafed  to  ihofe  befitting  a  fo- 
vereign  ;  and  he  received  a  piefent  from  the  Englilh 
tieafury  of  100 1.  for  his  private  expences.  That  he 
might  appear  with  a  grandeur  every  way  fuitiible  to 
his  dignity,  at  every  Ifage  were  provided  relays  of 
l-iOrfes,  and  all  manner  of  filh,  flelh,  and  fowl,  with 
cooks  and  other  fervants  for  furnilhing  out  the  moft 
iV.mptuous  royal  entertainment.  In  this  meeting  at 
Pomfret,  James  acted  as  a  kind  cf  a  mediator  between 
the  Eno-lilh  and  his  own  fubjedfs,  to  whom  he  fully 
laid  hiinfe'.f  open  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Eng- 
l;ih  rei^ency  iiiu^d  a  commilfion  for  fettling  the  terms 
upon  which  Jimes  was  to  be  reltored,  if  tie  and  his 
c  mmiffioneis  ih'  uld  lay  a  proper  foundation  for  fuch  a 
treaty.  The  Englifli  commiflior.ers,  v^ere  the  bilhops 
(f  Durham  and  VVorcclkr,  the  earls  tf  Northumber- 
land and  Weftmoreland,  the  lords  Nevil,  Cornwal,  and 
Chavvonh,  with  mafter  John  VVodeham,  and  Robert 
Wateilon.  'Ihe  inllruttJtns  they  received  form  one 
(  f  the  mofl  curious  palfages  of  this  hillory  ;  and  we 
fhall  here  give  them,  as  they  are  neceliary  for  confirm- 
ing all  we  have  faid  concerning  the  difpofitions  of  tlie 
iwoccuits  at  this  juncture. 

Firfi,  To  make  a  f  lint  oppolition  to  any  private  con- 
feiencc  between  the  king  of  Scotland  and  the  Scotch 
comm'-flioaeri. 

I 


the  Englifh  C(  nimiffioners  are  to  make  anfwer,  "  That 
the  king  of  the  Scots  is  well  acquainted  with  many 
noblewomen,  and  even  thofe  of  the  blood-royal,  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  if  the  king  of  the  Scots  Ihall  pleale  to 
open  his  mind  more  freely  on  that  head,  the  Englifh 
commillioners  fliall  be  very  ready  to  enter  upon  confer- 
ences thereupon."  But  (continues  the  record)  in  cafe 
the  Scotch  commiflioners  Ihould  make  no  mention  of 
any  fuch  alliance  by  marriage,  it  will  not  appear  decent 
for  the  Englifh  to  mention  the  fame,  becaufe  the  women 
of  England,  at  leaft  the  noblewomen,  are  not  ufcd  to 
offer  themfelves  in  marriage  to  men. 

Sixthly,  If  there  Ihould  be  any  mention  made  con- 
cerning reparation  of  damages,  that  the  commilliDnets 
fhould  then  proceed  upon  the  fame  as  they  fliould 
think  moft  proper  ;  and  that  they  fliould  have  power 
to  offer  faiecondudt  to  as  m.iny  of  the  Scots  as  Ihould 
be  demanded,  for  to  repair  to  the  court  of  England. 
Thofe  inflruclions  are  dated  at  Wellminfter,  July  6ih 

'423- 

Nothing  definitive  was  concluded  at  this  treaty,  but 

that  another  meeting  fliould  be  held  at  York  inftead  of 
Pomfret.  This  m.eeting  accordingly  took  place.  The 
Englifli  commiffioners  were,  Thomas  bifliop  of  Dur- 
ham, chancellor  of  England,  Philip  bilhop  of  Winchef- 
tor,  H.nry  Percy  eail  of  Northumberland,  and  Mr 
John  Wodeham.  Thofe  for  Scotland  were,  'William 
bilhop  of  Glafgow,  George  earl  of  March,  James  Doug- 
la:.  01  Balveny,  his  brother  Patrick  abbot  of  Canibuf- 
kenneth,  John  abbot  of  Balinenno,  Sir  Patrick  Dun- 
bar 
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Scotlan !.  bar  of  Bele,  Sir  Robert  Lauder  of  EJrington,  Mr 
'"^'^  "~  George  Borthwic  arthJeacon  of  Glafgow,  and  Patrlc 
H'lullon  canon  of  Glafgow.  On  the  tenth  of  Septem- 
ber, alter  their  meeting,  they  came  to  the  following 
agreement  : 

Firll,  That  the  king  of  Scotland  and  his  heirs,  as 
an  equivalent  for  his  entertainment  while  in  Eneland, 
ftiouM  pay  to  the  king  of  Enp;land  and  his  heirs,  at 
London,  in  the  church  of  St  Paul,  by  equal  propor- 
tions, the  fum  of  forty  thoufand  pounds  Sterling. 

Secondly,  that  the  firrt  payment,  amounting  to  the 
fum  often  thoufand  m;rks,  (liould  be  made  (ix  months 
afttr  the  king  of  Scotland's  entering  his  own  kingdom  ; 
that  the  like  fum  (hould  be  paid  tiie  ne\t  year,  and  fo 
on  during  the  fpace  of  fix  years,  when  the  whole  fum 
would  be  cleared  ;  unlefs,  after  payme.t  of  fnrty  thou- 
fand merkb,  the  lalt  payment  often  tlioufind  fhould  be 
remitted,  at  the  intreaty  of  the  mod  illullrious  prince 
Thomas  duke  of  Exeter. 

Thirdly,  That  the  king  of  Scotland,  before  enter- 
ing his  own  kingdom,  lliould  give  fufficient  hoftages 
for  performance  on  his  part.  But,  in  regard  that  the 
Scots  plenipotentiaries  had  no  inllrudions  concerning 
hollages,  it  was  agreed. 

Fourthly,  That  the  king  of  Scotland  fhould  be  at 
Branfpath,  or  Durham,  by  the  firft  of  March  next, 
vhere  he  flioulJ  be  attended  by  the  nobles  of  liis  blood, 
and  other  fubjefls,  in  order  to  fi'C  the  number  awd  qua- 
lity of  the  hnitages. 

Fifthly,  That  to  cement  and  perpetuate  the  amity 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  governor  of  Scotland  iliould 
fend  ambalfadors  to  London,  with  power  to  cnnclude 
a  conrraifl  of  marriage  between  the  king  of  Scotland 
and  fome  lady  of  the  lirft  quality  in  England. 

J-.mes,  it  is  probable,  had  already  fixed  his  choice  up- 
on tlie  lady  Joan,  daughter  to  the  late  carl  of  Somer- 
fct,  who  was  fon  to  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancaller, 
by  his  fecond  marriage  ;  but  he  m^de  his  people  the 
complimert,  not  onli  of  confiilting  their  opinion,  but 
of  ct.nciuding  the  match.  The  commitfioncrs,  after 
their  agreement  at  York,  proceeded  towartls  London; 
and  Thomas  Somerville  of  Carnwath,  w^th  Walter 
Ogilvy,  were  added  to  their  number.  Being  arrived  at 
that  capital,  they  ratified  the  former  articles,  and  un- 
dcrtook  f)r  their  king,  that  he  lliould  deliver  his  ho- 
ftages  to  the  king  of  England's  officers,  in  the  city  of 
Durham,  before  the  lall  day  of  the  cnfuing  month  of 
Ma'ch  ;  that  he  fhould  alfo  deliver  to  the  faid  officers 
four  obligatory  letters,  tor  the  whole  fum  of  40,000  1. 
from  thcfour  burghs  of  Edinburgl:,  Perth,  Dundee, 
and  Alerdicn  ;  that  lie  fiiould  give  liis  obligatory  letter 
to  the  lame  purp-fe,  before  removing  from  Durham, 
and  fhou'd  renew  the  fame  forr  davs  alter  his  ar- 
rival in  his  own  kingdom  ;  that  the  huftagcs  might  be 
changed  from  time  to  time  for  others  of  the  fame  for- 
tune and  quality  ;  that  if  any  of  them  Ihould  dii  in 
Engl  md,  o;hers  Ihould  be  fent  thither  in  their  room  ; 
and  that  while  they  continued  to  Itay  in  England,  tiiey 
(hould  live  at  their  own  charges. 

The  marriage  of  James  with  the  hdy  Joan  Beau- 
fort was  celebrated  in  the  beginning  cf  February  i-i-^A- 
The  young  king  of  E.vjland  prefcnted  Lim  with  a 
fuitofcKth  of  gold  for  the  cere.'iiouy  ;  and  the  neit 
day  he  received  a  legal  difcharge  of  lo.oco  pounds, 
10  be  dedii.led  from  the  40,000  at  which  his  ranfom 


was  fixed,  and  which  fum  was  given  as  the  marriage-    Srr.tlanJ. 
portion  of  the  lady.     The  ceremony  being  performed,  ^'^'^  ^^ 
the    king  and  queen  fct  out  for   Durham,  where  the 
hoflage>  v.-ere  wa'tiuj; ;  and  arrived  at  his  own  domi- 
nions, along  with  ll»c  earl  of  Norlliumberland  and  the 
chief  of  the  nor'.hern  nobility,  who  attended   him   with  . 

great  pomp.  On  the  20'.h  of  April  the  fame  year,  he 
was  crowned  at  Scone  ;  al'ter  which  ceremony,  he  fol- 
lowed the  cxaniple  praitifed  by  other  fovereigns  at  tjiat 
time,  of  kniihting  f'everal  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 

During  the  dependence  of  the  treaty  lor  James's 
rcleafe,  the  Scots  had  emigrated  to  France  in  fuch 
numbers,  llut  no  fcw^r  than  15,000  <f  them  now  ap- 
peared in  arms  under  the  duke  ot  Touraine  ;  but  as 
the  hillory  of  the  war  in  that  country  has  already  been 
given  under  thj  aiticlc  France,  we  fliall  take  no  far- 
ther notice  of  it  at  prcftnt,  but  return  to  the  affairs  of 
Scotland.  ^^^ 

On  his  return  James  found  himfelf  In  a  difagreeable  ^  ^", '"" 
fituation.  The  great  maxim  of  the  duke  i-f  Albany,  j^yf^,  ;„ 
wl;en  regent,  had  been  to  maintain  himlelf  in  power  Scoilaiid. 
by  exempting  the  lower  clafs  of  people  from  taxes  of 
every  kind.  This  plan  had  been  continued  by  his  fon 
Murdoch  ;  but  as  tlie  1  ater  was  deftitute  of  his  father's 
abilities,  the  people  abufed  their  happinefs,  and  Scot- 
land became  fuch  a  fccne  of  lapine,  that  no  commoner 
could  fay  he  had  a  property  in  his  own  cllate.  The 
Stewart  family,  on  their  acccfTion  to  the  crown  of  Sect- 
land,  were  pofFilTed  of  a  very  ccnfiderable  patrimonial 
ellate,  independent  of  the  Handing  revenues  of  the 
crown,  which  conl'ifled  chiefly  of  cuftoms,  wards,  and 
reliefs.  The  revenues  of  the  paternal  eftate,  belonging 
to  James,  had  they  been  regularly  tranfmitted  to  him, 
would  have  more  than  maintained  him  in  a  tplendour 
equal  to  his  dignity,  while  he  was  in  England  ;  nor 
would  he  in  that  cafe  have  had  any  occahon  fcr  an 
allowance  from  the  king  of  England.  But  as  the 
duke  of  Albany  never  intended  that  his  nephew  fhould 
return,  he  parcelled  out  among  his  favourites  the  ef.ate 
of  the  Stewart  family,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  James 
upon  his  return  found  all  his  patrimonial  revenues  gone, 
and  many  (f  them  in  the  hands  tf  his  befl  friends  ;  fo 
that  he  had  nothing  to  depend  on  for  the  fupport  cf 
himfelf  and  his  court  but  the  crown-revenues  above- 
mentioned,  and  even  fome  of  thefehad  been  mortgaged 
during  the  late  regency.  This  circumllance,  of  itfelf 
fulliciently  difagreeable,  was  attended  vith  two  oihers, 
which  tended  to  make  it  more  f^i.  The  one  was,  that 
the  hollages  which  had  been  left  fot  the  king's  rar.fom 
in  England,  being  all  of  them  perfous  of  ihc  firfl  rank, 
were  attended  by  thtir  wives,  f.imiiies,  children,  and 
equipages,  which  rivalled  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  in 
England,  and  diew  a  great  deal  of  ready  money  out  of 
the  nation.  The  o.her  circumllance  arofe  from  the 
cl'.arge  of  the  Scots  army  in  France;  where  Charles, 
who  had  never  been  in  a  condition  to  fupport  it,  was 
now  reduced  to  the  utmofl  neceffity  :  while  the  revenues 
of  James  himfelf  were  both  fcaniy  ar.d  precarious.  To 
remedy  thef'c  inc.  nvenicnces,  thcrcfoic,  the  king  obtain- 
ed from  his  parliamei^t  an  aft  obliging  the  IhenfTs  of 
the  rcipeftive  counties  to  inquire  what  lands  and  eflatts 
had  belonged  to  bis  anccllrrs  David  II.  Robtrt  II. 
and  Robert  III. ;  and  James  formed  a  rcflhuion  cf  re- 
fuming  thefe  lands  wl'.erevcr  they  could  be  difcovered, 
without  regard  to  perfoos  or  ciicumRances.     On  tl.is 

nccafion 
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Sioibial.  occafion  many  cf  the  moft  illuftrlous  peifunages  in  the  pie;  but  it  was  inftantly  broken,  and  the  confpirators   Scodaml. 
^--^"-^  kinsrd.im  were  ariefted  ;  the  duke  of  Albany,   with  his  iu:hed  in  upon   the  king.  ■  Patric   Dunbar,  briither  to  ""''^   "~ 
Scvfi/l  <if  two  Ion-,  aiiJ  the  earl  of  Lennox  the  duke's  father-in-  the  earl  of  March,  was  killed  in  attempting  to  defend 
tht  nobility  law,  were  put  to  death,  though  their  crimes  are  not  fpe-  his  I'overeign,  and  the  _qucen  received  two  wounds  in 
enecutc.l.    cificd  by  hiilorians.      Buchanan  mentions  a  trauition,  attempting  to  interpofe  herfelf  betwixt  her  hulband  and 
that  James  barbaroufly  fent  to  the  countefs  of  Lennox  the  daggers  of  the  alfaffins.     James   deiended   himlelf 
the  heads  of  her  father,  huiband,  and  fous ;  for  the  fol-  as  long  as  he  could  ;  but  at  bit  expned  under  the  re- 
lowino-  more  barbarous   reafon,  that  in  the  bitternefs  peated  llrokes  of  his  murderers,  alter  having  received 
of  hero-rief  (he  might  drop  fome  exprelHons  tending  28  wounds.  2S9 
to  involve  others  in  the  fame  catallrophe.     The  coun-        After  the  murder  of  James   L   the  crown  devolved  Succ-.cd- 
teff,  however,    calmly  faid,    "  That,    if   the  charges  upon  his  fon  James  IL  at  that  time  only  feven  years  of  ^''  ^^'  ^ 
ao-a'inft  the  criminals  were  proved,  they  deierved  their  age.     A    parliament    was  immediately  called    by  the  •' 
j,^(._>)  queen-mother,    at  which  the  nioft  cruel    punilhnients 
Tames  now  proceeded  with  great  fpirit  to  reform  the  were  decreed  to  the  riiurderers  if  the  late  king.     The 
abiifcs  which  had  pervaded    every  departm.ent  of  the  crime,  no  doubt,  deierved  an  exemplaiy  punilhment ; 
Hate    proie^fted  and  encouraged  learning  and  learned  but  the  barbarities  ii.HiiSled  on  frme  of  thole  wretches 
men    and  even  kept  a  dairy  in  which  he  v.-rotedown  the  are   fnocking  to  relate.     V/ilhin  lefs  than  fix  weeks  af- 
rames  of  all  the  learned  men  whom  he  thought  delerv-  ter  the  death  of  the  king,    all  the    confpir.nors  were 
in?  of  his  encouragement.     J;imes  himlelf  wrote  fome  brought  to   Edinburgli,  atraigned,  condemned,  and  ex- 
poetry  ;   and  in  mufic  w-as  futh  an  excellent  compoler,  ecuteJ.      The   meaner   fort  were  hanged  ;  but  on  the 
that  he  is  with  good  reaf'n  looked  upon  as  the  father  of  earl  of  Athul  and  Robert  Graham  the   nioll  cruel  tor- 
Scots  mufic,  which   has   been  fo  much  admired  tor  its  ments  were  intliifled,  fuch  as   pinching   with   hot  iron.-, 
ele^-ant  fimplicity.     He  introduced  .organs  into  his  cha-  diflocation    of    the  joints,  &c.       The  earl    of  Athol, 
peN,  and  a   much  better  ilyle  of  architefture  into  all  had  befides,  a  ci  own  of  red-hot  iron  put  on  his  head; 
biiilJinn-s  whether  civil   or   religious.     Neither  did  he  and   was  afterwards  cut  up  ahve,  his   heart  taken  our, 
confi  e  his  cares  to  the   fine  arts,   but  encouraged  and  and,  thrown  into  a  fiie.     In  Ih.  rt,    fo  dreadful  were 
protcfled   thole   of  all  knds  which   were  ufefui   to   fo-  thele  punifliments,    that    iEneas    Sylvius,    the    pnpe's 
ciety  •    and,   in  (hort,  he  did  more  towards  ihe  civiliza-  nuncio,  who  beheld  tl-.em,  laid,  that  he  was  at  a  lofs  to 
lion  of  his  people  llaa  had  been  done  by  any  of  his  pre-  determine   whether   the   crime   c.  mmitted  by  the  regi- 
decelfors.  ciJes,  or  the  punilhment  inflicted  upcn  them,  was  the 

In  the  mean  time  the  truce  continued  wiih  England,  greater. 
James,  however,  feemed  not  to  have  any  inclination  to        As  the  late  king  had  prefcribed  no  form  of  a  regency 

enter  into  a  perpetual  alliaiice  with  tl.at  kingdom.    On  in  cafe  of  his    death,  the  fetlkment  of  the  government 

the  contrary,  in   1428,  he  entered  into  a  tieaty  with  became  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  as  well  as  impoit- 

France  ;  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  a  m;irr>age  ihould  ance.       Archibald  earl    of    Douglas,    who   had  been 

be  concluded  beiween  the  d.uihin  of  France,  atterwaids  created  duke  of  Touraine   in    France,  was  by  far  the 

Louis   XL  and  the   young  piincefs  of  Scotland  ;  and  greatelf    fubjedt  in   the   kingdom  ;  but  as  he  had  not 

lb  great  was  the  necelFity  of  king  Charles  for  troo(,s  at  been  a  favourite  in  the  preceding  reign,  and  the  people 

that  time,  that  he  demanded  only  6oco  forces  as  a  per-  were  now  difgufted  with  rege;.cies,  he  was  not  fjrmally 

lion  f  r  the  princefs.  app'jinted    to    the   adminiftration,  though  by  his  high 

The  rett  of  the  reic;n  of  James  was  fpent  in  reform-  rank  he  in  f.iA  cnjnyed  the  fupieme  jiower  as  long  as        jp, 
in^  abules     curuino- the  aut.iori  y  ot  the  great  barons,  he  hved  ;  which,  how  ever,  was  but  a  lliort  time.   He  died  Suprcr.<e 
j8?        and  recovering  the   royal  eltates  out  of  the  hands  of  the  fame  year  (143S)  ;  and  Sir  Alexander  Livingltone  p..wer  di- 
•riie  king    ufurpers.     In '~his,  however,  he  ufed  fo  much  feverity,  of  Callendar  was  appointed  to  fucceed  hmi  as  governor  J;'^^J=^d^''^'j;^ 
ii.urJered.  that  he  was  at  lait  murdered,  in  the  year  1437.     The  of  the  kingdom,  that  is,  to  have  the  executive  power,  J^H^^'^f 
perpetrators  of  this  murder  were  the  earl  ut  Athol  ;  while  William  Crichton,  as  chancellor,  h.d  the  direc- j,,,)  ^han. 
Robert  Giahame    who  was  connefled  with  the    earl,  tion  of  the  civil  coun.s.       This  was  a  m-ift  unlortunate  ccll<>r  of 
and  who  was  dncontented  on   account  of  his  loimg  the  partition  of  power  for  the   public.     The  governor  andthekiin,-- 
eftato  of  Str,«hern,  wliicli  had  been  re-annexed  to  the  chancellor  quarrelled  ;  the  latter  took  potfellion  of  the  <!"="• 
crown  •  and  Robeir,  erandchiid  and  heir  to  the  earl  of  king's  perfon  and  the   calHe  of  Edinburgh,  to  neither 
Alhiil,  and  one  of  the  king's    domeltics.      The  king  of  wh^ch  he  had  any  right  ;  but  the  foimer  had  on  his 
had  diVmilfed  his  army,  without  even  referving  to  him-  fide  the  queen-mother,  a  woman  of  intrigue  and  fpint. 
felf  a  body-gu  rd,  and  was  at  fupper  in  a  Dominican  Her  fon  was  ihut  up  in  the  callle  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 
convent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth.     Graliame  had  in  a  lh(^rt  time  theic  was  no  appe.irance  either  ot  law 
for  fome  time  been  at  the  head  of  a  gang   cf  outl.w-,  or  government  in  Scotland.        The   governor':,  edicis 
and  is  faid  to  have  brought  a  party  of  them  to  Perth  were  counteraded  by  thofe  of  tlie  chancellor  under  the 
in  the  dead  ot   the  nig'it,  where  he   pofted  them  near  king's  name,  and  thofe  who  obeyed  the  chancellor  were 
the  convent.     Waiter  Straton,  one  of  the  king's  cup-  punilhed  by  tl.e  governor  ;    while    the   young  earl  of 
bearers,  went  10  biing  fome  wine  to  the  king  while  at  Douglas,  with  his  numerous  followers  and  dependents, 
fupper;    Init  perceiving    armed  men    ftai.diag   in  the  was  a  declared  enemy  of  both  parties,  whom  he  equally 
paii'.-ige,  he  eave  the  alarm,  and  was  immediately  killed,  fought  to  dellroy.  ^  .291 
C.ithanne  D  ug'as,  one  of  the  queen's  maids  cf  honour,        The  queen-mother  deman  led  accefs  to  her  fon,  which  tIu- queen- 
ran  to  bolt  the  imier  dior  ;  but  the  bar  was  taken  away  Crichton  could  find  no   pretext  tor   denying  her;  and  n  otlier  fcfi 
l)y  R  'bert  Stuart,  in  order  fo  facilitate  the  entrance  of  flie  was  accordingly  admitted   with  a   fmall   train   into  htr  Inn  at 
the  murderers.     The  lady  ihrull  her  arm  into  the  fta-  the  caRle  of  Edinburgh.     She  played  her  part  io  well,  '■'''=")■■ 
4                                                                                                                                                                  and 
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Scotlani].  and  difTeinWed  with  fo  much  art,  tint  t]ic  clianccllor, 
''^'^  *" '  imagi  iug'fhe  had  become  a  convert  to  liis  caufe,  treated 
her  with  unbounded  confidence,  and  fuffered  her  at  all 
hours  to  have  free  accefs  to  her  fon's  pcrfon.  Pretend- 
injj  that  fliehad  vowed  a  p'lgrimage  U)  the  white  church 
of  Buchan,  file  recommended  tlie  care  of  lier  fon'b  pcr- 
fon, nil  her  return,  to  the  chancellor,  in  the  mod  pa- 
thetic and  .iffe(5>ionate  terms  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
Ihe  fecretly  fent  him  to  Leith,  packed  up  in  a  clothes- 
chert  ;  and  both  fhe  and  James  were  received  at  Stir- 
ling by  the  governor  bet(  re  the  efcape  was  known. 
As  every  thing  had  been  managed  in  concert  with 
Livingftdn,  he  immediately  called  together  his  friends  ; 
and  laying  before  them  the  tyrannical  behaviour  of  the 
chancellor,  it  was  rcfolved  to  beficge  him  in  the  caftle 
of  Edinburgh,  the  queen  prcmiling  to  open  her  own 
granaries  for  the  ufe  of  the  army.  The  chancellor 
forefaw  the  ftorm  thit  was  likely  to  fall  upon  him, 
and  f(  u>l,t  to  prevent  it  by  applying  to  the  earl  of 
Douglas.  That  haughty  nobleman  anfwcred  him  in  the 
terms  already  mentioned,  and  thnt  he  was  preparing  to 
extermin.itc  both  parties.  The  fiege  of  Edinburgh 
caftle  being  formed,  the  chancellor  demanded  a  parley, 
and  to  have  a  perfonal  interview  with  the  governor; 
which  the  latter,  who  was  no  ftranger  to  thefentiments 
of  Douglas,  readily  agreed  to.  Common  danger  unit- 
ed them  in  a  common  caufe  ;  and  the  chancellor  re- 
figning  to  the  other  the  cullody  of  the  caftle  and  the 
king's  perfon,  witli  the  higheft  profedions  of  duty  and 
loyalty,  the  two  competitors  fwoie  an  invldable  friend- 
Jhip  for  each  other.  Next  day  the  king  cemented  their 
union,  by  confirming  both  of  ihem  in  their  refpeftive 
charges. 

The  lawlcfs  example  of  the  carl  of  Douglas  encoura- 
ged the  other  great  landholders  to  gratify  their  private 
animcrilies,fometimes  at  theexpence  of  their  honour  as 
well  as  their  humanity.  A  family-difperence  happened 
between  Sir  Allan  Stuart  of  Darnley,  and  Thomas 
Bnyd  of  Kilmarnock  ;  but  it  was  concluded  that  both 
parties  (hould  come  to  a  peaceable  agreement  at  Pol- 
maifthorn,  between  Linlithgow  and  Falkirk,  where 
Stiiart  was  treacheroufly  murdered  by  his  enemy. 
Stuart's  death  was  revenged  by  his  brother.  Sir  Alex- 
ander Stuart  of  Bcilmouth,  who  challenged  Boyd  to  a 
pitched  battle,  the  principals  being  attended  by  a  reti- 
nue which  carried  the  refcmblance  of  fmall  armies.  The 
conflift  was  fierce  and  bloody,  each  party  retiring  in 
its  turn,  and  charging  wiih  frefh  fury  ;  but  at  laft  vic- 
tory declared  itfelf  for  Stuart,  the  braveft  of  Boyd's 
attendants  being  cut  off  in  the  field.  About  this  time, 
the  illanders,  nnder  two  of  their  chieftains,  Lauchlan 
Maclean  and  Murdoc  Gibfon,  notorious  freebooters, 
invaded  Scotland,  and  ravaged  the  province  of  Lenox 
with  fire  and  fword.  They  were  oppofed  by  John 
Colquhoun  of  Lufs,  whom  they  (lew,  fome  fay  treacher- 
oufly, and  others,  in  an  engagement  at  Lochlomond, 
near  Inchmariin.  After  this,  the  robbers  grew  more 
outrageous  than  ever,  not  only  filling  all  the  neighbour- 
ing country  with  rapine,  but  murdering  the  aged,  in- 
fants, and  the  defencelefs  of  both  fcxcs.  At  laft,  all 
the  labouring  hands  in  the  kingdom  being  engaged 
in  domeftic  broils,  none  were  left  for  a^jriculturc  ;  and 
a  dreadful  famine  enfued,  which  was  a' tended,  as  ufual, 
by  a  peftilence.  James  was  now  abnut  ten  years  ot 
age ;  and  the  wifeft  part  of  the  kingdom  agreed,  that 
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the  public  dlflrciTes  were  owing  to  a  total  difrefpciJl  of  .-ic'ij'-.*. 
the  royal  authority.  The  young  earl  of  Douglas  nover  *— '~'~'~' 
had  Icwer  than  tooo,  and  fomctimes  2000  horfe  in  liis 
train  ;  fo  that  none  was  found  hardy  enout;h  to  ccn- 
troul  him.  He  pretended  to  be  independent  of  the 
king  and  his  courts  of  law;  that  he  had  a  light  of 
judicature  upon  his  own  large  eftates  ;  and  that  h» 
was  entitled  to  the  excrcife  of  royal  power.  In  confe- 
qiicnce  of  this  he  ilFiicd  his  orders,  gave  proteiiion':  to 
thieves  and  murderers,  affu-fted  to  brave  the  king,  made 
knights,  and,  according  to  fome  writers,  even  noble- 
men, of  his  own  dependents,  with  a  power  of  fitting  in 
parliament. 

The  qucen-mothcr  was  not  wholly  guiltlefs  of  ihofe 
abufes.  She  had  fallen  in  love  with  and  man  led  Sir 
James  Stuart,  who  was  commonly  called  the  U/ati 
Knight  of  Lorn,  brother  to  t';e  lord  of  that  title,  and  a 
defcendant  of  the  houfe  of  Darnley.  Affeftion  for  her 
huft)and  caufed  her  to  rei.ew  her  political  intrigues  ; 
and  not  finding  a  ready  compliance  in  the  governor,  her 
intereft  inclined  towards  the  paityofthe  Douglalfes. 
The  governor  fought  to  ftrengthen  his  authoiity  by  re- 
ftoring  the  exercifc  of  the  civil  power,  and  the  reverence 
due  to  the  pcrfon  of  the  fovereign.  „ 

The  conduft  of  the  lord  Callendar  was  in  many  re-Theqneirn- 
fpcfls  not  fo  defenfible,  cither  as  to  prudence  or  policy.  niothtrmJ 
When  the  queen  cxpre/fed  her  inclination  that  her  huf-  ^"  ''"/■ 
band  might  be  admitted  to  fome  part  of  the  adminiftra- '"."/  "V" 
tion,  the  governor  threw  both  him  and  his   brother''"''"'  ' 
the  lord  Lorn  into  prifon,  on  a  charge  of  undutiful 
praiflices  againft   the   ftate,    and   abetting    the  carl   of 
Douglas  in  his  enormities.     The  queen,  taking  fire  at 
her  huft)and's  imprifonment,  was  herfelf  confined  in  a 
mean  apartment  witliin  the  caftle  of  Stirling  ;  and  a 
convention  of  the  ftates  was  called,  to  judge  in  what 
manner  ftic  was  to  be  proceeded  againft.    The  cafe  was 
unprecedented  and  difficult  ;  nor  can  we  believe  the 
governor  would  have  carried  matters  to  fuch  extremity, 
had  he  not  had  ftrong  evidences  of  her  illeg.al  behavi- 
our.    She  was  even  obliged  to  diftemble  her  refent- 
ment,  by  making  an  open  profefllon  before  the  ftates, 
that  fhe  had  always  been  entirely  innocent  of  her  huf- 
band's  praftices,  and  that  (he  would  for  the  future 
behave  as  a  peaceable  and   dutiful  fubjeifl  to  the  laws 
und  the  fovereign.     Upon  making  this  purgition  (as       -9< 
LlnJfay  calls  it),  ftie  was   releafcd,  as  alfo  her  huf- [^^*  •^'■" 
band  and  his  brother,  being  bailed  by  the  chancellor 
and   the  lord   Gordon,  who  becamj  fureties  for  their 
good  behaviour  in  the  penalty  of  4000  merks.     Tlie 
governor  was  afterwards  accufed  of  many  arbitrary  and 
partial  ai>s  of  power  :  and  indeed,  if  wc  confider  his 
fituation,  and  the  violence  of  the  parties  which  tlicn 
divided  Scotland,  it  was  almoft  impodible,  confiftently 
with  his  own  fafety,  to  have  exerted  the  virtues  either 
of  patriotifm  or  moderation. 

The  chancellor  was  exceedingly  vexed  at  the  fm.Vil  re- 
gard which  the  governor  paid  to  his  perfon  and  dig- 
nity, and  fecrctly  conneifted  himfelf  with  the  qticcn- 
mother  ;  but  in  the  m^an  time  he  remained  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  king  and  his  mother  continued  all  this 
time  at  Stirling  ;  where  the  governor,  on  pretence  of 
confulting  the  public  fafety,  and  that  of  the  king's  per- 
fon, maint.iined  a  ftrong  guard,  part  ci  which  attend- 
ed J.imes  in  his  juvenile  excrcifcs  and  diverfions.  The 
queen-mother  did  not  fail  to  rcprcfcnt  this  to  her 
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Scitljpd.  fon  as  a  reftraint  upon  his  liberty;  and  obtained  his 
confcnt  to  put  hlmrelf  into  the  chancellor's  hands.  The 
hit'.er,  who  was  a  man  of  aiftivity  and  courage,  knew 
well  how  to  avail  himfelf  of  this  permiffion  ;  and  crof- 
fing  the  Forth  in  the  dark  with  a  llrong  body  of  horfe, 
they  furrounded  the  king  as  he  was  hunting  next  morn- 
ing by  break  of  day.  It  was  e  ify  to  perceive  from 
the  behaviour  of  James,  that  he  was  no  liranger  to  the 
chancellor's  attempt  ;  but  fome  of  the  king's  guard 
oflcring  to  difpute  the  pofleffion  of  his  perfon,  Sir 
William  Livingilon,  the  governor's  eldell  fon,  rellrain- 
ed  them,  and  fufFcred  the  king  to  depart  quietly.  This 
furpriial  happened  on  a  day  when  the  governor  was 
abl'ent  from  Stirling  ;  and  the  chancellor,  to  make  fure 
of  his  royal  acquiOticm,  entered  Edinburgh  at  the  head 
cf  4000  horfe,  where  the  king  and  he  were  received 
by  the  citizens  with  loud  acclamations  of  joy. 

Tlie  governor  fhowed  no  emotion  at  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  on  the  contrary,  he  invited  the  chancellor  to 
an  interview,  and  fettled  all  differences  with  him  in  an 
amicable  manner.  The  young  lord  Douglas,  however, 
continued  to  brave  both  parties.  As  if  lie  had  been  a 
fovereign  prince,  he  demanded  by  his  ambafladors,  Mal- 
colm Fleming  of  Cumbernauld,  and  Allan  Lawder,  the 
inveftiture  of  the  fovereignty  of  Touraine  from  Charles 
the  feventh  of  France  ;  which  being  readily  granted 
him,  ferved  to  increafe  his  pride  and  infoknce.  The 
hrft  fruits  of  the    accommodation    between   the  two 
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the  fame  time  in  any  place  where  the  chancellor  had    Scotland, 
power.     The  latter  had  not   only  removed  the  earl's  — -v— — 
fufpicion,  but  had  made  him  a  kind  of  convert  to  pa- 
triotii'm,  by  painting  to  him  the  miferies  of  his  country, 
and  the  glory  that  muft  redound  to  him  and  his  friends 
in  removing  them.     It  was  in  vain  for  his  attendants  to 
remind  him  of  his  father's  maxim,  never  to  rifk  him- 
felf and  his  brother  at  the  fame  time  :   he  without  hefi- 
tation  attended  the  chancellor  to  Edinburgh  ;  and  be- 
ing admitted  into  the  caflle,  they  dined  at  the  fame 
table  with  the  king.     Towards  the  end  of  the  enter- 
tainment, a  bull's  head,  the  certain  prelude  of  imme-       297 
diate  death,  was  ferved  up.     The  ea:l  and  his  brother  ''  !>"'  to 
ftarted  to  their  feet,  and  endeavoured  to  make  their 
efcape  :  but  armed  men  rufhing  in,  overpowered  them, 
and  tying  their  hands  and  thofe  of  Sir  Malcolm   Fle- 
ming with  cords,  they  were  carried  to  the  hill  and  be- 
headed.    The   young  king  endeavoured  with  tears  to 
procure  their  pardon  ;  for  which  he  was  feverely  check- 
ed by  his  unrelenting  chancellor. 

In  1443,  the  king  being  arrived  at  the  age  of  14, 
declared  himfelf  out  of  the  years  of  minority,  and  took 
upon  himfelf  the  adminidration  of  affairs  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  prince  of  great  fpirit  and  refolution  ; 
and  he  had  occafion  for  it.  He  had  appointed  one 
Robert  Sempil  of  Fulwood  to  be  chief  governor  of  the 
caftle  of  Dumbarton ;  but  he  was  killed  by  one  Gal- 
braeth  (a  noted  partizan  of  the  earl  of  Douglas),  who 
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great  officers  of  ftate  was  the  holding  of  a  parliament  at    feized  upon  the  government  of  the  caftle.     The  popu- 
Edinburgh,  for  redreffing  the  public  diforders  occafion-    larity  of  the  family  of  Douglas  having  fomewhat  fub- 


ed  by  the  earl  of  Douglas ;  and  encouragement  was 
given  to  all  perfons  who  had    been  injured  to  make 
their  complaints.     The  numbers  which  on  that  occa- 
fion reforted  to  Edinburgh  were  incredible  ;   parents, 
children,  and  women,    demanding  vengeance  for  the 
murder  of  their  relations,  or  the  plunderof  their  eftates ; 
til!,  by  the  multiplicity  of  tlieir  complaints,  they  be- 
c.ime  without  remedy,  none  being  found  bold  enough 
to  encounter  the  earl  of  Douglas,  or  to  endeavour  to 
bring  him  to  a  fair  trid.      The  parties   therefore  wore 
difmiifed  without  relief,  and  it  was  refolved  to  proceed 
with  the  haughty  earl  in  a  different  manner.     Letters 
were  wiitten  to  him    by  the    governor  and    chancel- 
lor, and  in  the  name  of  the  ftates,  requefting  him  to 
appear  with  his  friends  in  parliament,  and  to  take  that 
lead  in  public   affairs  to  which  they  were  entitled  by 
their  high  rank  and  great  polFeffions.       The  manner 
in  which   thofe  letters  were  penned  made  the  thought- 
lefs  earl  confider  them  as  a  tribute  due  to  his  greatnefs, 
and  as  proceeding  from  the  inability  of  the  government 
to  continue  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs  without 
his  countenance  and  dirtdion.     Without  dreaming  that 
any  man  in  Scotland  would  be  fo  bold  as  to  attack  him, 
even  fingle  or  unarmed,  he  anfwered  the  letters  of  the 
chancellor  and  governor,  by  alfuring  them  that  he   in- 
tended to  fet  out  for  Edinburgh  :  the  chancellor,  on 
pretence  of  doing  him  honour,  but   in  reality  to  quiet 
his  fufpicions,  met  him  while  he  was  on  his  journey  ; 
and  inviting  bini  to  his  caflle    of  Crichtou,  he  there 
entertained  him  fur  fome  days  with  the  greateft  magni. 
ficence  and  appearance  of    htifpitality.        The  earl  of 
Douglas  believed    all    the    cliancell  r's  proleflions    of 
friendOiip,  and   even  iha  ply  checked  the  wifeft  of  his 
followers,  who  counfelled  h'm  not  to  depend  too  much 
on  appearances,  or  to  trull  h  5  brother  and  himfelf  at 


fided,  and  the  young  earl  finding  himfelf  not  fupported 
by  the  chief  branches  of  his  family,  he  began  to  think, 
now  that  the   king    was  grown  up,    his  fafeft  courfe        jjg 
would  be  to  return  to  his  duty.     He  accordingly  re-  The  young 
paired  to  the  king   at  Stirling;  and  voluntarily  throw-  earl  full- 
ing himfelf  at  his  majelly's  feet,  implored  his  pardon  I^'"' '"  '''.* 
for  all  his  tranfgrelfions,  and  folemnly   promiled  that  fe^ej^ej  ' 
he  would  ever  after  fet  a   pattern  of  duty  and  loyalty  jntofavour, 
to  all  the  reft  of  his  fubjefts.     The   king,  finding  that 
he  infdted  on  no  terms  but  that  of  pardon,  and  that  he 
had  unconditionally  put  himfelf    into  his  power,  not 
only  granted  his  requeft,  but  made  him  the  partner  of 
his  inmoft  councils. 

James  had  always  difliked  the  murder  of  the  earl  of 
Douglas  and  his  brother  ;  and  the  chancellor,  percei- 
ving the  afcendency  which  this  earl  was  daily  gaining 
at  court,  thought  it  high  tiiiie  to  provide  for  his  own 
fafety.  He  therefore  lefigned  the  great  feal,  and  re- 
tired to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  the  cullody  of  which 
he  pretended  had  been  granted  to  him  by  the  late  king 
during  his  life,  or  till  the  prefent  king  (hould  arrive  at 
the  age  of  21  ;  and  prepared  it  for  a  fiege.  Tlie  lord 
Callendar,  who  knew  himfeif  equally  obnoxious  as  turliance& 
Crichton  was  to  the  earl  of  Douglas,  and  tliat  he  could  in  Scot- 
not  maintain  his  footing  by  himfelf,  religned  likewife  '*"<'• 
all  his  pofts,  and  retired  to  one  of  his  own  hoiifes,  but 
kept  polfefFion  of  the  caftle  of  Stirling.  As  both  that 
and  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  were  royal  forts,  the  two 
lords  were  fummoned  to  fiirrender  them  ;  but  inltcad 
of  complying,  they  juftified  their  conduft  by  the  preat 
power  of  their  enemies,  who  fought  their  deftrusilion, 
and  who  had  been  fo  lately  at  the  head  of  robbers  and 
outlaws  ;  but  promifed  to  fiirrender  themfelves  to  the 
king  as  foon  as  he  was  of  lawful  age  (meaning,  we 
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Scotland,   contumacioiii!,  the  chancellor  and    the  Ijte  covernor,  ihen  navin?  a  vifit    K^t).  r,irr,-,c  ■-,-,„  j-  .1  n       1 

^•«'->r--^     •  1   L-  ,■       o-     \i  1  J  o-    T       °r-  ■  »">-ii  I'ajJiiig  a  vim,  Dotn  parties  jinmcdiatelv  mullcr'jd 

wuh  his  two  Ions  Sir  Alexander  and  bir  James  L'v^ng-  m  the  neighbourhood  ot  Aberbrothwic.     The  eirl  of 

...„.  „..„i„.„»j 1..    u.u  Crawford,  who  v.-as  then  at  DunJcc,  imincdiately  polled 


fton,  were  proclaimed  traitors  in  a  parliament  whii  h 
was  f  inimoned  on  purpfe  to  be  held  at  Stirling.  In 
another  pailianie.it  held  at  Perth  the  fame  year,  an  a<5l 
pad'ed,  thai  all  the  lands  and  gooda  which  had  belonged 
to  the  late  ting  fiiou'd  be  poddfed  by  tlie  prefent  king 
to  tiie  time  of  his  lawful  age,  which  is  .1.  t  fpecified. 
Tliis  ail  was  levelled  ag.iinll  the  laie  ;^overnor  and 
chancellor,  who  vkere  accufed  of  having  alienated  to 
their  own  ufes,  or  to  thofe  of  their  friends,  a  great  part 
of  the  royal  etTefts  and  jewels ;  and  their  eftates  bting 
confifcated,  the  cxecutlim  of  the  fei.tence  was  commit- 
ted to  J;ihn  Forreller  of  Corftorphin,  and  other  ad- 
herents of  the  earl  ol  Douglas. 

This  fcntence  threw  all  the  nation  into  a  flame. 
The  cartle  of  Crichton  was  befieged  ;  and  being  fur- 
rendered  upon  the  king's  fummons  and  the  difplay  of 
the  royal  banner,  " 


a 
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who  iriimediately  ruflied 

and  a  bloody  conflia  enfued,  whiih 

tlie  advantage  of  the  Lindfays,  tliat  is,  the 

p-irly.       On  that  of  the  Oailvics 


to  Aberbrothwic,  and  placing  himfelf  between  die  two 
armies,  he  demanded  to  fpealc   with  Ogiivy  ;  but,  be- 
fore .,is  requell   could  be  granted,  lie  was   killed  by 
corT.mon  foldier,  who  was  ignorant  of  his  quality 
death  exafpcraied  his  friend 
on  their  enemies 
ended  to 

earl  of   Crawford  _         „_  __   _^__^  ^. 

were  killed  Sir  John  Oliphant  of  Aberdag)*,"john  For! 
bes  of  Pitfligo,  Alexander  Barclay  of  Gaitley,  Robert 
Maxwel  of  Tehng,  Duncan  Campbell  of  Campbclfether, 
WiUiam  Gordon  of  Buirowfield,  and  others.  Witli 
thofe  gentlemen,  about  500  of  their  fc  Uowers  are  faid 
to  h.ive  fallen  ;  but  fome  accounts  diminilh  that  num- 
-   ,      ,,    ,      ...  .      ,      ''"•     Innerquharity  himfelf,  in  flying,  was  taken  prifo- 

It  was  levelled  with  the  ground.     It    ner,  and  carried  to  the  earl  of  Crawford's  houfe  at  Fin- 
ioon  appeared  tliat  the  governor  and  chancellor,   the    haven,  where  he  died  of  his  wounds  •  but  the  Lord  Gor 
latter  efpecially,  had  many  friends  ;  and  in  particular    don  (or,  as  others  call  him,  the  earl  of  Huntley)  efca-' 
Kennedy  bilhop  of  St  Andrew's,  nephew  to  James  tlie    ped  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  horfe. 

firft,  who  fided  with  them  from  the  dread  and  hatred  This  battle  ftems  to  have  let  loofe  tlie  fury  of  civil 
they  bore  to  the  earl  of  Douglas  and  his  family,  difcord  all  over  the  kingdom.  No  regard  was  paid  to 
Crichton  thus  foon  fuund  himfelt  at  the  bead  of  a  body  magiftracy,  nor  to  any  defcription  of  men  but  that 
of  men;  and  while  Forreller  was  carrying  fire  and  of  clergy.  The  moft  numeious,  fierceft,  and  belt 
fword  into  his  ellates  and  thofe  of  the  late  governor,  allied  family,  wreaked  its  vengeance  on  its  foes  ci- 
hii  own  lands  and  thde  of  the  Douglalfes  were  over-  ther  by  force  or  treachery  ;  and  the  enmity  that'  ac' 
ran.  Corftorphin,  Abercorn,  Blacknefs,  and  other  tuated  the  parties,  ftifled  every  fentiment  of  honour' 
places,  were  plundered  ;  and  Crichton  carried  off  from  and  every  feeling  of  humanity.  The  Lindfavs  f-! 
them  more  booty  than  he  and  his  adherents  had  loll,  cretly  abetted  and  ftrengthened  by  tJie  earl  of  Douc- 
Particular  mention  is  made  of  a  fine  breed  of  maies  las,  made  no  other  ufe  of  their  viaory  than  carryintr 
which  Dr  uglas  had  loll  on  this  occafion.  That  noble-  fire  and  fword  through  the  ellates  of  their  enemies  •  liid 
man  was  fo  much  exafperated  by  the  gveat  damages  he  thus  all  the  n>  rth  of  Scotland  prefented  fcenes  of  mu;'- 
had  fuftained,  that  he  engaged  iiis  friends  the  earl  of  der  and  devaftation.  In  the  weft,  Robert  Boyd  of 
Crawford  and  Alex.ander  Ogilvy  of  Innerquharity,  to  D'lchal,  governor  of  Dunbarton,  treacheroiilly  Airprifed 
lay  walle  the  lands  of  the    bifliop    of    St  Andrew's,    Sir  James  Stuart  of  Achmynto,   and  treated  I 


whom  he  conlidered  as  the  chici  luppoit  ot  the    wo  with  fuch  inhumanity,  that  Ihe  expired  in  three  days 

minifters.     This  prelate  w;i.s  not  more  conliderable  by  uider  her  confinement  in  Dumbarton  ciftle.  The  caft  e 

his  high  birth,    than  he  was  venerable  by   his  virtue  of  Dunbar  was  t.iken  by  Patrick  Hepburn  of  Hales 

and  fanaity  ;   and  had,  from  a  principle  of  confciencc,  Alexander  Dunbar  dlfpolfeU'ed  the  latter  of  his  callle  it" 

oppofed  the  earl  of  Douglas  and  ii  ?  party.       B-ing  Hales  ;  but  it  was  retaken  by  the  partifans  of  the  e.irl 

confcious  he  had  done  nothing  that  wji  illegal,  he  firll  of  Douglas,   whofe  terants,   particularly  thofe  of  An- 

admonillied  the  earl  of  Crawford  and  his   coadjutor  to  nandale,  are  faid  to  have  behaved  at  tliat  time  witl/pc- 

delift  from  deftroying  his  lands;  but  finding  liis  adir.r-  culiar  fiercenefs  and  cruelty.    At  laft,  the  gentlemen  of 

nitions  ineffeaual,  he  laid  the  earl  under  an  excommu-  the  country,   who  were  unconneaed  w  ith  tJiofe  robbers 

nication.  a;id  murderers,   wliich  happened  to  be  die  cafe  wit]» 

That  nobleman  was  almoft  as  formidable    in    the  many,  (hut  ihtmfelves  up  in  tlicir  feveral  houfes  •  each 

northern,  as  the    earl  of   Douglas  had    been  in    the  of  which,  in  thofe  days,  was  a  pettv  fortrefs  which  they 

fouthern,  parts  of  Scotland.     The  Be.nediaine  monks  viaualled,  and  provided  in  the  beft  manner  they  could 

of  Aberbrothwic,  vho  were  polfeir-d  of  great  proper,  for  their  own  defence.     This  wile  regulation  feems  10 

ty,  had  chofen  Alexander  Lindfay,  his  eldeft  ion,  to  ha\e  been  the  firft  meafure  that  compofed  ilie  public 

be  the  judge  or  bsilifF  of  their  temporalities  ;  as  they  commotions. 

themfelvt:.,  by  their  profelSon,  could  not  fit  in  civil  or  Tlie  earl  of  Douglas,  whofe  power  and  influence  at 

criminal  courts.     Lindfay  proved  fo  chargeable,  by  tlie  cou:t  ftill  continued,  was  fenfiblc  that  the  clers^y,  witli 

great  number  of  his  .iltendanls,  and  his  high  mani:cr  of  the  wifcr  and  more  difinterefted  part   of  the  kingdom, 

living,  to  the  monks,  that  their  chapter  removed  him  conhdered  him  as  the  fource  of  die  dreadlul  calamities 


from  his  poll,  and  fubftituted  in  his  place  Alexander 
Ogilvy  of  Innerquharity,  guardian  to  his  nephew  Ji  hn 
Ogilvy  of  Airley,  who  had  an  hcieditary  claim  upon 
the  bailiwick.  This,  notwitliftandinfi;  their  former  in- 
timacy, created  an  irrcconcileablc  dilerence  between  the 
two  families.  Each  competitor  itrengthcned  himfelf  by 
calling  in  the  aflillance  of  his  friends  ;  and  tlie  Lord 
Gordon  taking  part  with  the  Ogilvies,  to  whom  he  was 


wliich  the  nation  fuffered  ;  and  that  James  himfelf, 
when  better  informed,  would  be  cf  L'le  fame  opinion. 
He  therefore  fought  to  .nvail  himfelf  of  the  junaure,  by 
forming  kcret  but  ftrong  conneaions  with  the  earh  of 
Crawfoid,  R'  A,  and  otlier  great  noblemen,  who  want- 
ed to  fee  their  feudal  powers  rellored  to  their  full  vi- 
gour. The  qucendowager  and  her  huftjand  made  little 
or  no  figure  during  this  feafoji  of  public  couiufion  :  llie 
5  G  2  had 
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had  retired  to  tlie  caftle  of  Dunbar,  while  it  was  in 
'  Hepburn's  polIelTion,  where  flie  died  loon  alter.  She 
left  by  her  fecond  hufband  three  fons  ;  John,  who  in 
1455  ^■^^  '"^'^^  ^^^^  °^  Athol,  by  his  uieiine  brother 
I'se  king  ;  James,  who  under  the  next  reign,  in  1469, 
was  treated  earl  of  Eucliaii ;  and  Andrew,  who  after- 
wards becanne  bilhop  of  Murray.  As  the  earl  of  Dou- 
glas was  an  enemy  to  the  queen-dowager's  hufband.the 
latter  retired  to  England,  where  he  obtained  a  pafs  to 
uo  abioad,  with  20  in  his  train  ;  but  being  taken  atfea 
"by  the  Flemilli  pirates,  he  died  in  his  confinement. 

The  great  point  between  the  king  and  Sir  William 
Crichton,  whether  the  latter  (hould  give  up  the  cattle 
to  his  majefty,  remained  ftill  undecided  ;  and  by  the 
advice  and  dire<5tion  of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  who  had 
been  created  lord-lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  it  had 
now  fuffered  a  nine  months  fiege.  Either  the  ftrength 
of  the  cattle  or  an  opinion  entertained  by  Douglas  that 
Crichton  would  be  u  valuable  acquifition  to  his  parly, 
procured  better  terms  for  the  latter  than  he  could  other- 
wife  have  expefted  ;  for  he  and  his  followers  were  of- 
fered a  full  indemnity  for  all  paft  offences,  and  a  pro- 
mifc  was  nnade  that  he  Ihould  be  reftored  not  only  to 
the  king's  favour,  but  to  his  former  pott  of  chancellor. 
He  accepted  of  the  conditions  ;  but  refufed  to  aft  in 
any  public  capacity  till  they  were  confirmed  by  a  par- 
liament, which  was  foon  after  held  at  Perth,  and  in 
which  he  was  reftored  to  his  ettate  and  honours.  By 
this  reconciliation  between  Douglas  and  Crichton,  the 
former  was  left  at  full  liberty  toprofecute  his  vengeance 
againft  the  Lord  Callendar,  the  late  governor,  his  friends 
and  family.  That  vengeance  was  exercifed  with  rigour. 
The  governor  himfelf,  Sir  James  Dundas  of  Dundas, 
and  Sir  Robert  Bruce  of  Clackmannan,  were  forced  to 
fave  their  lives  by  the  lofs  of  their  eftates  ;  but  even 
that  could  not  preferve  their  liberty,  for  they  were 
lent  prifoners  to  the  cattle  of  Dunbatton.  The  fate 
of  Alexander,  the  governor's  eldeft  fon,  and  of  two 
odrer  gentlemen  cf  his  name  and  family,  was  ftill  more 
lamentable  ;  for  they  were  condemned  to  lofe  their 
heads.  Thofe  feventies  being  infiiaed  after  the  king 
had  in  a  manner  readmitted  the  fufferers  into  his  favour, 
fvvelled  the  public  outcry  againft  the  earl  of  Douglas. 
We  have  in  Lindfay  an  extraft  of  the  fpeech  which 
Alexander  Livingfton,  one  of  the  moft  accomplifhed  gen- 
tlemen if  his  time,  made  upon  the  fcaffold,  in  which  he 
complained,  with  great  bitternefs,  cf  the  cruel  treat- 
ment his  father,  h'lmfelf,  and  his  friends,  had  under- 
;;one  ;  and  that  he  fuftered  by  a  packed  jury  of  his 
enemies. 

The  king  being  now  about  18  years  of  age,  it  was 
tjiought  proper  that  a  fuitable  confoit  Ihould  be  pro- 
vided fir  him  ;  and,  after  various  confultatlons,  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  Arnold  duke  of  Gueldres,  was  chofen, 
at  the  recommendation  of  Charles  king  of  France, 
though  the  marriage  was  not  completed  till  fome  time 
,f  after.  This  pioduced  :in  immediate  rupture  with  Eng- 
land. The  earls  of  Salilbury  and  Northumberland  en- 
,♦  tered  Scotland  at  tlie  head  of  two  feparate  bodies.  The 
flirmer  burnt  tlie  town  of  Dumfries,  as  the  latter  did 
that  of  Dunbar  ;  while  Sir  Jchn  Dougl.is  of  Balveny 
made  repi  ilals  by  plundering  ihe  county  of  Cumberland, 
and  burning  Alnwick.  Upon  the  return  of  the  Englilli 
armies  to  their  own  countiy,  additional  levies  were 
m.ide,  and  a  iVelh  invafioii  of  Scotland  was  refolved  up- 


on under  llie  eail  of  Northumberland,  who  had  along  ScotlaDd. 
with  him  a  lieutenant,  whom  the  Scots  of  thofe  days,  ^^"»'"'*^ 
from  the  buftiinefs  and  colour  of  his  beard,  called  Mag- 
riui  luilh  the  red  mane.  He  was  a  foldier  of  fortune,  but 
an  excellent  officer,  having  been  trained  in  the  French 
wars  ;  and  he  is  faid  to  have  demanded  no  other  recom- 
penfe  for  his  fervices  from  the  Englifti  court,  but  that 
he  fhould  enjoy  all  he  could  conquer  in  Scotland.  The 
Scots,  in  the  mean  time,  had  raifed  an  army  command- 
ed by  George  Douglas  earl  of  Ormond,  and  under  him 
by  Wallace  of  Craigie,  witli  the  Lords  Maxwell  and 
Johntton.  The  Englilh  having  patted  Solway  Frith, 
ravaged  all  that  part  of  the  country  which  belonged  to 
the  Scots ;  but  hearing  that  the  earl  of  Ormond's  army 
was  approaching,  called  in  their  parties,  and  fixed  their 
camp  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sark.  Their  advanced 
guard  was  commanded  by  Magnus  ;  their  centre  by  the 
earl  of  Northumberland  ;  and  the  rear,  which  was  com- 
pofed  of  Welch,  by  Sir  John  Pennington,  an  officer  of 
courage  and  experience.  .^ 

The  Scots  drew  up  in  three  divifions  likewife.  Their  The  battle 
right  wing  was  commanded  by  Wallace,  the  centre  by  of  Sark. 
the  earl  of  Ormond,  and  their  left  wing  by  the  Lords 
Maxwell  and  Johntton.  Before  the  battle  joined,  the 
earl  of  Ormond  harangued  his  men,  and  infpired  them 
with  very  high  refentment  againft  the  Englifti,  who,  he 
faid,  had  treacheroufly  broken  the  truce.  The  fignal  for 
battle  being  given,  the  Scots  under  Wallace  rulhed  for- 
ward upon  their  enemies  :  but,  as  ufual,  were  received 
by  fo  terrible  a  difcharge  from  the  Englifti  archers  that 
their  impetuofity  mutt  have  been  ttopped,  had  not  their 
brave  leader  Wallace  put  them  in  mind,  that  their 
forefathers  had  always  been  defeated  in  dittant  fights 
by  the  Englifti,  and  that  they  ought  to  truft  to  their 
fwords  and  fpears  ;  commanding  them  at  the  fame  time 
to  follow  his  example.  They  obeyed,  and  broke  in 
upon  the  Englilh  c^immanded  by  Magnus,  with  fuch 
fury,  as  foon  fixed  the  fortune  of  the  day  on  the  fide 
of  the  Scots,  their  valour  being  fuitably  feconded  by 
their  other  two  divifions.  The  flaughter  (which  was 
the  more  confiderable  as  both  parties  fought  with  the 
utmort  animofity)  fell  chiefly  upon  the  divifion  com- 
manded by  Magnus,  who  was  killed,  performing  the 
part  of  a  brave  officer;  and  all  his  body-guard,  con- 
fifting  of  picked  foldiers,  were  cut  in  pieces 

The  battle  then  became  generil :  Sir  John  Penning-  ti,^  p,,^,. 
ton's  divifion,  witli  that  under  the  earl  of  Northumber-  lift  entirely 
land,  was  likewife  routed  ;  and  the  whole  Englilh  army,  defeated, 
ftruck  by  tlie  lofs  of  their  champion,  fled  towards  the 
Solway,  where,  the  river  being  fwelled  by  the  tide, 
numbers  of  them  were  drowned.  The  lofs  of  the  Eng- 
lifti in  flain  amounted  10  at  leatt  3000  men.  Among 
the  prifoners  were  Sir  John  Pfunington,  Sir  Robert 
Harrington,  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland's  eldeft 
fon  the  Lord  Porcy,  who  loft  his  own  liberty  in  for- 
warding his  lather's  el'cape.  Of  the  Scots  about  600 
were  killed  ;  but  none  of  rote,  excepting  the  brave 
Wallace,  who  died  three  months  after  of  tlie  wounds 
he  had  received  in  this  battle.  The  booty  that  was 
made  on  this  occafion  is  faid  to  have  been  greater  than 
any  that  had  fallen  to  the  Scots  fince  the  battle  of  Ban- 
nockburn. 

The  reft  of  the  hiftory  of  this  reign  confifts  almott  en- 
tirely  of  a  relation  of  the  cabals  and  conipiracies  of  the 
great  men.     The  earl  of  Douglas  had  entered  into  a, 
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Scotland,  confederacy  with  the  earls  of  Crawford,  Moray,  and 
Rols,  and  appeared  on  all  occafions  with  fuch  a  train  of 
followers  as  bade  defiance  to  royal  power  itl'elf.  This 
infolence  w-.is  detelted  by  the  wifer  part  ut'  the  nation  ; 
and  one  Maclellan,  who  is  called  the  Tutor  of  Bomby, 
and  was  nephew  to  Sir  Patriclc  Gray,  captain  ol  the 
king's  guard,  refufed  to  give  any  attendance  upon  the 
earl,  or  to  concur  in  his  mealures,  but  remained  at 
home  as  a  quiet  fubjefl.  This  inoffenlive  behaviour  was 
by  the  earl  conlidered  as  treafon  againft  himiclf;  and 
violently  feizuig  upon  Maclcllan's  houfe  and  perfon,  he 
fent  him  clofe  priAner  10  the  callle  of  Dougla?.  As 
Maclellan  was  a  gentleman  of  great  worth  and  reputa- 
tion, his  uncle  Gray  applied  earneftly  to  James  in  his 
favour  ;  and  fuch  was  that  prince's  regard  for  Maclel- 
lan, tljat  he  wrote  and  figned  a  letter  for  his  releafe, 
addrelfed  to  the  earl  of  Douglas.  Upon  Gray's  deli- 
vering this  letter  to  Douglas  at  his  caftle,  the  latter 
feemed  to  receive  it  with  the  higheft  refpcft,  and  to 
treat  Gray  with  the  greatell  hofpitality,  by  inviting 
him  to  dinner ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  he  gave  private 
orders  tliat  Maclellan's  head  ihould  be  llruck  oflF,  and 
his  body  exposed  upon  the  green  before  the  caftle  co- 
vered with  a  linen  cl  th.  After  dinner,  the  earl  told 
Gray,  that  he  was  ready  to  obey  the  king's  commands ; 
and  conducing  him  to  the  green,  he  fhowed  him  the 
lifelefs  trunk,  which  he  faid  Gray  might  difpofe  of  as 
he  pleafed.  Upon  this.  Gray  mounted  his  horfe,  and 
trulted  to  his  fwiftnefs  for  his  own  fafety  ;  for  lie  was 
purfued  by  the  earl's  attendants  to  the  g-.ues  of  Edin- 
burgli. 

The  confpiracy  againft  James's  government  was  now 
no  longer  a  fecret.  The  lords  Balveny  and  Hamilton, 
with  fuch  a  number  of  other  barons  and  gentlemen,  had 
acceded  to  it,  that  it  was  thought  to  be  more  powerful 
than  all  the  force  the  king  could  bring  into  the  field. 
Even  Crichton  advifeJ  James  to  dilfemblo.  The  con- 
federates entered  into  a  folemn  bond  and  oath  never  to 
deiert  one  another  during  life  ;  and,  to  make  ufe  of 
Drummond's  words,  "  That  injuries  done  to  any  one 
of  them  ihould  be  done  to  them  all,  and  be  a  common 
quarrel ;  neither  ihould  they  delil^,  to  their  beft  abilities, 
to  revenge  them  :  that  they  Ihould  concur  indifferently 
againft  whatfoever  perfons  within  or  without  the  realm, 
;md  fpend  their  lives,  lands,  goods,  and  foi  tunes,  in  de- 
fence of  their  debates  and  differences  whatfoever."  All 
who  did  not  enter  into  this  alfociation  were  treated  as 
enemies  to  tlie  public  ;  their  lands  were  deftroyed,  their 
effects  plundered,  and  they  thcmfelves  imprifoned  or 
nuirdered.  Drummond  fays,  that  Douglas  was  then 
able  to  bring  40,000  men  into  the  field  ;  and  that  his 
intention  was  to  liave  placed  the  crown  of  Scotland  up- 
on his  own  head.  How  far  he  might  have  been  influ- 
enced by  a  fcene  of  the  fame  nature  that  was  then  paf- 
fiiij;  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter  in  Eng- 
land, we  ihall  not  pretend  to  determine ;  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  his  intention  was  to  wear  the 
crown  himfelf,  but  to  render  it  defpicable  upon  his 
fovereign's  head.  It  is  rather  evident,  from  his  beha- 
viour, iliHt  he  did  not  affefl  royalty  ;  for  when  James 
jr.vited  him  to  a  conteience  in  the  caille  of  Stirling,  he 
rffcred  to  comply  provided  he  had  a  fafe  condu(5l» 
This  condition  plainly  implied,  that  he  had  nci  reliance 
upon  the  late  aiS  of  [Mrliameiit,  which  declared  the 
proclamation  of  the  king's  peace  to  be  a  futficient  U- 


curity  for  life  and  fortune  to  all  his  fubjefts  ;  and  there   Scotland. 
is  no  denying  that  tlie  fafe  conduft  was  eipedited  in  the  '""'      "^ 
form  and  manner  required. 

This  being  obtained,  the  earl  began  his  march  to- 
wards Stirling  with  his  ufual  great  retinue  ;  and  ar-       304 
rived  there  on  Shrove-Tuefday.     He  was  received  by  Interview 
the  king  as   if  he  had   been  the  beft  of  his  friends,  ab  '«"««" 
well  as  thegreateft  of  his  fubjefls,  and  admitted  to  fup  ^'"?J»"'" 
with  his  majefty  in  the  caftle,  while  his  attendants  were  "„\cl^ 
dilpeifcd   in  the   towi:,  little  fufpefling  the  eataftrrphe  Douglit. 
that  f.  llowed.     The  entertainment  being  over,  the  k  ng 
told  the  earl  with  an  air  ok  franknefs,  "  That  as  lie  was 
now  of  age,  he  was  refolved  to  be  the  father  of  all  his 
people,  and  to  take  the  government  into  his  own  hands ; 
that  hia  lordlhip,  therefore,  had  no  reafon  to  be  under 
any  apprehenfions  from  his  old  enemies  Callendar  and 
Crichton  ;  that  tlierc  was  no  occafion  to  forai  any  con- 
federacies as  the  law  was  ready  to  protect  him  ;  and 
that  he  was  welcome  to  the  principal  d  reflion  of  af- 
fairs under  the  crown,  and  to  the  firft  place  in  the  royal 
confidence ;  nay,  that  all  former  offences  done  by  him- 
felf  and  his  friends  fhould  be  pardoned  and  forgot" 

This  fpeech  was  the  very  reverfe  of  what  the  eas-I  of 
Douglas  aimed  at.  It  rendered  him,  indeed,  the  firft 
fubjecl  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  ftill  he  was  controulablc 
by  the  civil  law.  In  fhort,  upon  the  king's  perempto- 
rily putting  the  queftion  to  him,  he  not  only  refufed  to 
diffolve  the  confederacy,  but  upbraided  the  king  for  his 
government.  This  produced  a  paffionate  rejoinder  on 
the  part  of  James  ;  but  the  earl  rcprefented  that  he  was 
under  a  fafe  conduct,  and  that  the  nature  of  his  confe- 
deracy was  fuch,  that  it  could  not  be  broken  but  by 
the  common  confent  of  all  concerned.  The  king  in-  305 
fifted  npon  his  felting  the  example  ;  and  the  earl  con-  j^'j'  J'f"'^ 
tinuing  more  and  more  obftinate,  James  ftabbed  him 
with  his  dagger;  and  armed  men  rulhing  into  the  room, 
finilhed  the  llaughter. 

After  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Douglas,  the  confede- 
racy came  to  nothing.  The  infurgentt  excufed  thcm- 
felves as  being  too  weak  for  fuch  an  enterprife  ;  and 
were  contented  with  trailing  the  fafe  conduifl  at  a 
horfe's  tail,  and  proclaiming,  by  trumpets  and  horns, 
the  king  a  perjured  traitor.  They  proceeded  no  far- 
ther ;  and  each  departed  to  his  own  habitation,  after 
agreeing  to  affemble  with  frefti  forces  about  the  begin- 
ning of  April.  James  loft  no  time  in  improving  this 
fhort  refpite  ;  and  found  the  nation  in  general  much 
better  difpofed  in  his  favour  than  he  had  reafon  to  ex- 
pect. Tlie  intolerable  rppreffions  of  the  great  barons 
made  his  fubjeds  efteem  the  civil,  far  prc.'^erable  to  the 
feudal,  fubjedion  :  and  even  the  Douglaffes  were  divi- 
ded among  themftlves  ;  for  the  earl  of  Angus  and  Sir 
John  Douglas  of  Dalkeith  were  among  tlie  moft  for- 
ward of  the  royalifts.  James  at  the  fame  time  wrot.- 
let  ers  to  the  earl  of  Huntley,  and  to  all  the  noblemen 
t  f  his  kingdom  who  were  not  parties  in  the  confedera- 
cy, befides  the  eccleriailics  who  remained  firmly  at- 
tached t")  his  prerogative.  Before  the  effeft  of  thofe 
letters  could  be  known,  the  Infurgenls  had  returned  lo 
Stirling  (wheic  James  Hill  wiKly  kept  himfclf  upon  the 
defenfivt)  ;  repeated  tlieir  infoltnces,  and  the  oppro- 
brious treatment  of  his  fafe  conduct  ;  and  at  laft  they 
plundered  the  town,  and  laid  it  in  afties.  Being  ftill 
unable  to  take  the  caille,  partly  through  their  own  di- 
vifuns,  and  parily  ihiough  the  divcrfity  of  the  opera- 
lions 
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t'lons  they  were  obliged  to  fupply,  they  left  Stirling,   tirely  expofed  to  the  royalifts. 
and  deftroyed  the  eftate  ot'  Sir  John  Douglas  of  Dal-    his  broiher    :  and  fled  with  ; 


He  hlmfelf  loft  one  of 
another,  Sir  John  I^ind-  ' 
fay,  to  his  lioul'e  at  Fiuhaven,  where  it  is  reported  that 
he  broke  out  into  ilie  following  ejaculation  ;  "  That  he 
would  be  content  to  remain  fcven  years  in  hell,  to  have 
in  fo  timely  a  feafon  done  the  king  his  mafier  that  fer- 
th.it  they  railed  "the  fiege  ;  which  gave  the  royal    vice  the  earl  of  Kuntley  had  performed,  and  carry  tlial 


Scct'ard, 


-troy 

keith,  whom  they  confidered  as  a  double  traitor,  be- 
caufe  he  was  a  Douglas  and  a  good  fubjeft.  They  then 
befieged  his  caftle  Tbut  it  was  fo  bravely  defended  by 
Patrick  Cockburn,  a  gentleman  of  the  family  of  Lan 
ton. 


party  farther  leifure  for  humbling  them. 

All  this  time  the  unhappy  country  was  fufFering  the 
itiolf  cruel  devaftations  ;  for  matters  were  now  come  to 
fuch  extremity,  that  it  was  neceifary  for  every  man  to 
be  a  royalift  or  a  rebel.  The  king  was  obliged  to  keep 
on  the  defenfive  ;  and  though  he  had  ventured  to  leave 
the  caltle  of  Stirling,  he  was  in  no  condition  to  tact  the 
rebels  in  the  field.  They  were  in  polfefllon  of  all  the 
ftrong  paffes  by  which  his  friends  were  to  march  to  his 
affillance  ;  and  he  even  conlulted  with  his  attendants  on 
the  means  of  efcaping  to  France,  where  he  was  fure  ot 


appiaufe  and  thaiks  he  was  to  receive  fiom  him 

No  author  intorms  us  of  the  lofs  of  men  on  either 
fide,  ■  hough  all  agree  that  it  was  very  confiderable  up- 
on the  whole.  The  eail  of  Huntley,  particularly,  loll 
two  brothers,  William  and  Henry  ;  and  we  are  told, 
that,  t'  inderiiniiy  him  for  hi«  good  fervices,  as  well  as 
for  the  rewards  and  prc.entb  he  had  made  in  lands  and 
privilege^  to  hi*  faithful  followers,  the  king  bellowed 
upun  him  the  land<:  of  Badenoch  and  Lociiaber.  j^^ 

The  battle  of  Brechin  was  not  immediately  decifive  The  relic 
in  favour  of  the  king,  but  proved  fo  in  its  confeq  :ences.  I'on  fu?- 
an  hofpitable  reception.     He   was   divertea  from  that    The  earl  of  M-.ray,  a  Douglas  hkewife,  took  advantage  P''^'^*''* 
refolution  by  bilhop  Kennedy  and  the  earl  of  Angus,    of  Huntley's  abience  to  harats  and  ravage  the  eftates 
who  was  himfelf  a  Douglas,  and  prevailed  upon  to  wait    of  all  the  royalifts   in  the  north  ;  but  Huntley  return- 
for  the  event  of  the  earl  of  Huntley's  attempts  for  his    ing  from  Brechin  with   his   victorious  army,  drove  his 
fervice.     This  nobleman,  who  was  defcended  from  the    enemy  into  his  own  county  of  Moiay,  and  afterwards 
Seatons,  but  by  marriage  inherited  the  great  eftates  of    expelled  him   even  from  tlience.     James  was  now  en- 
the   Gordons  in  the  north,  had   railed   an   army   for    c^uraged,  by  the  advice  of  his.  kinfman  Kennedy  bilhop 

of  St  Andrew's,  to  whole  firmnels  and  prudence  he  was 
under  great  obligations,  to  proceed  againll  the  rebels 
in  a  legal  manner,  by  holding  a  parliament  at  Edin- 
burgh, to  which  the  confederated  lords  wete  fummon- 
ed  ;    and  upon  their  non-compearaace,  they  were  fo- 
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James,  to  whofe  family  he   and   his  anceftors,   by  the 
Gordons  as  well  as  the  Seatons,  had  been  always  re- 
markably devoted.      James  was  not  miftaken  in  the 
high  opinion  he  had  of  Huntley  ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
he  ilTued  circular  letters  to  the  chief  ecclefiaftics  and  bo- 
dies-politic of  his  kingdom,  fetting  forth  the  neceflity    lemnly  declared  traitors.     This  proceeding 
he  was  under  to  proceed  as  he  had  done,  and  his  readi-    make  the  rebellion  rage  more  fiercely  than  ever  ;  and 
nefs  to  proteft  all  his  loyal  fubjefts   in  their  rights  and    at  laft,  the  confederates,  in  faft,  difowned   their  alle-  ^^^i,  ,.,f 
privileges  againft  the  power  of  the  Douglalfes  and  their    giance  to  James.  The  earls  ot  Douglas,  Crawfoid,  Or-  Douglas, 
rebellious  adherents.     Before  thofe  letters  could  have    mond,  Moray,  the  Lord  Balveny,  fclir  James  Hamilton,  Crawford, 
any  effedl,   the   rebels  had   plundered    the    defencelefs    and  others,   figned  -whh  their  own  hanJs  public  mani-  &<^- 
houfes  and  eftates  of  all  who  were  not  in  their  confede-   feftoes,  which  were  palted  on  the  doors  of  the  principal 
racy,  and  had  proceeded  with  a  fury  that  turned  to  the    churches,  importing,  "  That  they  were  refolved  never 
prejudice  of  their  caufe.  to  obey  command  or  charge,  nor  anfwer  citation  for  the 

The  indignation  which  the  public  had  conceived  time  coming  ;  becaufe  the  king,  fo  far  from  being  a 
againft  the  king,  for  the  violation  of  his  fafe  conduft,  juft  mafter,  was  a  bloodfucker,  a  murderer,  a  tranfgref- 
began  now  to  fublide  ;  and  the  behaviour  of  his  enemies  for  of  hofpitality,  and  a  furprifer  of  the  innocent."  It 
in  fome  meafure  juftified  what  had  happened,  or  at  leaft  does  not  appear  that  thofe  and  the  like  atrocious  pro- 
made  the  people  fufpeft  that  James  would  not  have  pro-    ceedings  did  any  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  the  confederates. 

The  earl  of  Huntley  continued  victorious  in  the  north  ; 
where  he  and  his  followers,  in  revenge  for  the  earl  of 
Moray's  having  burnt  his  caftle  of  Huntley,  feized  or 
ravaged  all  that  nobleman's  great  ellate  north  of  the 
Spey.  When  he  came  to  the  town  ot  Forres,  he  burnt 
one  fide  of  the  town,  becaufe  it  belonged  to  the  earl. 


ceeded  as  he  did  without  the  ftrongeft  provocation. 
The  forces  he  had  allembled  being  unable,  as  yet,  to 
aifl  ofFenfively,  he  refolved  to  wait  for  the  earl  of 
Huntley,  who  by  this  time  was  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
fiderable army,  and  had  begun  his  march  fouthwards. 
He  had  been  joined  by  the  Forbefes,  Ogilvies,  Leflies, 
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Grants,  Irvings,  and  other  relations  and  dependents  of  and  fpared  the  other,  becaufe  it  was  the  property  of 

his  family  ;  but  having  advanced  as  far  as  Brechin,  he  his  own  friends.     James  thought  himfelf,  from  the  be- 

was  oppofed  by  the  earl  of  Crawford,  the  chief  ally  of  haviour  of  the  earl  <.f  Douglas  and  his  adherents,  now 

the    earl  of  Douglas,  who  commanded  the  people  of  warranted  to  come  to  extremities  ;  and  marching  into 

where  the    Angus,  and  all  the  adherents  of  the  rebels  in  the  neigh-  Annandale,  he  carried   fjre  and  fword  through  all  the 

rebels  are    louring  countries,  headed  by  foreign  officers.  The  livo  eftates  of  the  Douglalfes  there.     The  earl  of  Crawford, 

armies  joining  battle  on  the  i8th  of  May,   viflory  was  on  the  other  hand,  having  now  recruited  his  ftrength, 

for  fome  time  in  fufpenfe  ;  till  one  Colofs  of  Bonny-  deftroyed  the  lands  <  f  all  the    people  of  Angus  and 

moon,  on  wliom  Crawford  had  great  dependence,  but  of  all  others  who  had  abandoned  him  at  the  battle  of 

whom  he  had  imprudeitly  difobliged,  came  over  to  the  Brechin  ;    though  there  is  reafon  to  believe,    that  he 

royalifts  with  the  divifion  he  commanded,  which   was  had  already  fecretly  refolved    to  throw  himfelf  upon 

the  beft  armed  part  of  Crawford's  army,  confifting  of  the  king's  mercy. 

battle-ajes,  bmad-fwords,  and  long  fpears.     His  defec-  Nothing  but  the  moft  obftinate  pride  and  refentment 

tion  gave  the  fortui.e   of  the  day  to  the   earl  of  Hunt-  could  have  prevented  the  earl  of  Douglas,  at  this  time, 

ley,  as  it  left  ihe  centre  flank  of  Crawford's  army  en-  from  taking  the  advice  of  his  friends,  by  returning  to 

his 
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Siot'and.  his  duty  ;  in  which  cafe,  Jame^  liaj  given  fufficient  in-  friends  bad  indeed  advifcd  him  to  come  to  a  battle  im- 

"*"^"^^'"~'  timations  that  he  miyht  eipe^^  pardon.     He  coloured  mediately  ;  but  the  earl,  for  rcafons  now  unknown,  re- 

his  contumacy  with  the  fpecious  pretext,  that  his  bro-  fufed.     However,  in    his  journey  fouthward.he  raifed 

ther's  fate,  and  thofe  of  his   two  Icinfmen,  fufficiently  a  confideiable  body  of  forces,  confiding  of  his  own  te- 

indruifled  him  never  to  trull  to  James  or  his  minillers  ;  nantb,  of  outlaws,  robbers,  and   borderers,  with  whom 

that  he   had   gone  too  far    to  think  now  (jf  receding  ;  he  renewed  his  depredations  on  the  loyal  fubjedls  of  the 

and  that  kings,  when  once  offended,  as  James  had  been,  king.     He  was  oppofed  by  the  earl   ot  Angus,  who. 


Scotland. 


never  pardoned  in  good  earned.  Such  were  the  chief  rca- 
fons, with  others  ot  lefs  confequcnce,  which  Drum- 
mond  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Douglas  at  tliis  time. 
James,  after  his  expedition  into  Annandale,  found  the 
feafon  too  far  advanced  to  continue  his  operations  ;  and 
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though  of  the  name  of  Douglas,  continued  firm  in  the 
royal  caufe.  An  engagement  enfued  at  Ancram-muir ; 
where  T^'ougl.is  was  entirely  defeated,  and  he  himfelf 
with  great  difficulty  efcaped  to  an  adjacent  wood. 
What  his  fate  was  after  this  battle  does  not  appear  ; 


leturiiing  to  Edinburgh,  he  marched  northwards  to  but  it  is  certain  that  his  edates  were  afterwards  forfeit- 
Angus,  to  reduce  tlie  carl  of  Crawford,  who  was  the  ed  to  the  king. 

fecond  rebel  of  power  in  the  kingdom.  That  nobleman  The  reft  ot  the  reign  of  J^mes  II.  was  fpent  in  ma- 
had  hitheito  deferred  throwing  himfelf  at  the  king's  leet,  king  proper  regulations  for  the  good  of  his  people.  In 
and  liad  relumed  his  arms,  in  the  manner  related,  only  1460  be  was  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Roxburgh  calUe,  by 
in  hopes  that  better  terms  m'ght  be  obtained  from  James  the  burfting  of  a  cann.in,  to  which  he  was  too  near  when 
foi  himfelf  and  his  party.  Perceiving  that  the  earl  it  was  difcharg  d.  This  fiege  he  had  undertaken  in  fa- 
of  Douglas's  obiliiiacy  had  cooled  fome  other  lords  of  vour  of  the  queen  of  England,  who,  after  lofing  feveral 
the  confederacy,  and  bad  put  an  end  to  all  liopes  of  a  battles,  and  being  reduced  to  diftrefs,  was  obliged  to 
treaty,  he  refulv.d  to  make  a  merit  of  breaking  thecon-  apply  to  James  for  relief.  The  nobility  who  were  pre- 
federacy,  by  being  the  firft  to  fubmit.  J  tmcs  having  fent  concealed  his  death,  for  fear  of  difcouraging  the 
arrived  in  Angus,  was  continuing  his  march  through  foldiers  ;  and  in  a  few  hours  after,  the  queen  appetred 
the  country,  when  tlie  earl  and  fjme  of  his  chief  fJ-  in  the  camp,  and  prefentcd  her  young  fon,  James  III. 
lowers  fell  on  their  knees  before  him  on  the  ro.id,  bare-  as  their  king. 

headed  and  barefooted.     Their  dreary  looks,  their  fup-        James  III.  was  not  quite  feven  years  of  age  at  his  ac- 

pliant  potlures,  and  the  tears  which  ftreanied  abundant-  ceflion  to  the  crown.     The  adminiftration  naturally  de 

ly  from  the  earl,  were  exprelfive  ot  the  mofl  abjcd  con-  volved  on  his  moih.r  ;  who  pufhed  the  fiege  of  Roi 
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tiition  ;  which  was  followed  by  a  penitential  fpeech 
made  by  the  earl,  acknowledging  his  crimes,  and  im- 
ploring forgivenefs. 

James  was  then    attended  by  his  chief  counfellors. 


burgh  caftle  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  the  garrifon  was 
obliged  to  capitulate  in  a  few  days  ;  after  which  the 
army  ravaged  the  country,  and  took  and  dif'mantled  the 
caltle  of  Wark. — In  1466,  negociations  were  begun  for 


particularly  bilhop  Kennedy,  who,  he  rel'olved,  (hould    a  marriage  between  the  ynungking  and  Margaret  prin 


have  fome  Ih  .re  in  the  favour  he  meai.tto  extend  to  the 
earl.  He  allied  their  advice;  which  proving  to  be  ..n 
the  merciful  fiJe,  James  proinifed  to  the  earl  and  his 
followers  reflitution  of  all  their  eftates  and  honours,  and 
full  pard.n  for  all  that  had   palTed.     The  earl,  as  a 


cef>  of  Denmark  ;  and,  in  1468,  the  following  condi- 
tions were  ftipula  ed.  i.  That  the  annual  rent  h  tlier- 
to  paid  for  tlie  northern  liles  of  Orkney  and  Shetland 
fhould  be  for  ever  remitted  andextinguifhed.  2.  That 
king  Chriiliern,  then    king  of  Denmark,  (hould  give 
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grateful  retribution  for  tliis  favour,  before  the  king  left  60,000  florins  ofgoldforhis  da"ghter's  portion,  where 
Angus,  joined  him  with  a  noble  troop  of  his  friends  of  10,000  fhould  be  paid  before  her  departure  from 
and  followers  ;  and,  attending  him  to  the  north,  was    Denmark  ;  and  that  the  iflands  of  Orkney  Oiould  be 

made  over  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  by  way  of  pledge 
for  the  remainder  ;  with  this  exprefs  provifo,  that  they 
fhould  return  to  that  of  Norway  after  complete  payment 
of  tlie  whole  fum.  3.  That  king  James  fhould,  in  cafe 
of  his  dy'u'g  before  tlie  faid   Margaret  his  fpoufe,  leave 


extremely  aJlive  in  fuppreflir.g  ail  the  remains  of  the 
rebellion  theie. 

The  fubniiflion  of  the  earl  of  Crawford  was  followed 
by  that  of  the  e.irl  of  Douglas  ;  which,  however,  con- 
tinue i  only  for  a  fhort  time.     This  powerful  nobiem-^n 


fo^n  relumed  his  rebedious  pr.iaices ;  and,  in  the  year    her  in  pofTefTion  ot  the  pilace  ot  Linlithgow  and  caftle 
1454,  railed  an  army   to  fight  againU  the  king.     The    of  Down  in  Menteiih,  with  all  their  appurtenances,  and 


king  ereiled  his  llandard  at  St 


Andrew's;  marched  the  third  part  of  tlie  ordinary  revenues  of  the  crown,  to 

from  thence  to  F.ilkiand  ;  and  ordered  all  the  forces  of  be  enjoyed  by  her  during  life,  in  cafe  Ihe  fhould  choofe 

Fif;,  Angus,  and  Siratliern,  with  .hofe   of  the   nortli-  to  relide  in  Scotland.     4.  But  if  fhe  rather  chofe  to  re- 

ern  parti,  to  rendezvous   by  a  cert.iin  day  at  Stirling  ;  turn   to  Denmark,  that  in  lieu  of  the  faid  lifL-rent,  pa- 

which  they  did  to  the  number  of  jo.oco.     Douglas  af-  lace,  and  calUe,  (he  (hould  accept  of  120,000  florins  of 

fei.ibled  his  forces,  which  jmounicd  to  40,000,  f^me  fay  the  Rhine;  from  which  fum    the   50,000  due  for  the 


6o,coo  men,  on  the  Ibuth  fide  of  me  river  Carron, 
about  half  way  between  Stirling  and  Abercorn.  How- 
ever,  notwithllandii.g  this  fu;ieiiotity  of  force,  the  earl 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  light  his  foverLi;;n.  Biflrp 
Kernedy,  the  prelate  of  St  An.'i.w's,  had  a-'.i  ed  the 
ki;:;:  t"  divide  hi»  enemies  by  oifcing  them  pardon  fe 


remainder  of  her  portion  being  deduced  and  allowed, 
the  iflands  of  Orkney  fhould  be  reannexed  to  the  ciown 
of  N'Tway  as  before. 

When  thefe  articles  were  agreed  up-in,  Chrilliem 
found  hlmf-if  unaSIe  to  fuldl  h  s  part  of  them.  Being 
at  ih.it  time  engaged  in  an  unfuccefsful  war  with  Swe- 


parately  i  and  fo  f^ood  an  effect  had  this,  that  in  a  few  den,  he  could  not  advance  the  10,000  florins  which  he 

days  the  eail  found  hinilelf  deferttd  by  a  i  his  num-  -ous  had  promiled  to  pay  down  as  part  of  Ins  daught.-r  s  for- 

army,  exceptin.;   .^bout    100  of  lii-  n:arel\    iieii.'i  .ind  tune.     He  was  dierefore  obliged  to  apply  to  tlie  plc- 

domeftics,  wiih  whomhe  retired  towards  England.  His  nipoteniiaries  to  accept  of  jooo,  and  to  take  a  farther 


morc- 
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Scotland,  mortgage  of  theilles  of  Shetland  for  tlie  oiher  8,000. 
'  The  Scotifii  plenipotentiaries,  of  whom  B'o'd  earl  of 


;i6 


Dlfgracc  c.f  Arrun  was  one,  graciiied  him  in  his  requell ;  and  this 
tSe  earl  of  conceflion  is  thought  to  have  proved  fatal  to  the  earl. 
Airaii's  fa- Certain  it  is,  that  his  father  was  beheaded  for  treafon- 
nul). 
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able  praflices  alle;;ed  to  have  been  committed  long  be- 
fore, and  for  which  he  produced  a  parli,.mentar)-  indem- 
nity to  no  purpofs  :  the  earl  himlelf  was  divorced  from 
his  wife  the  king's  fifter,  and  obliged  to  live  iu  perpe- 
tual exile,  while  the  countefs  was  married  to  another. 

In  1476,  thofe  misfortunes  began  to  come  on  James 
which  afterw.ards  terminated  in  his  ruin.  He  had  made 
his  brother,  the  duke  of  Albany,  governor  of  Berwick  ; 
and  had  entrufted  him  with  very  extenfive  powers  upon 
the  borders,  where  a  violent  propenfity  for  the  feudal 
law  ftill  continued.  The  Humes  and  the  Hepburns, 
then  the  molt  powerful  fubiefts  in  thofe  parts,  could 
not  brook  the  duke  of  Albany's  greatnefs,  efpecially 
after  he  had  forced  them,  by  virtue  of  a  late  a£l,  to 
part  with  fome  of  the  eftates  which  had  been  inconfi- 
derately  granted  them  in  this  and  the  preceding  reign. 
Ts  iiifatuat- The  pretended  fcience  of  judicial  aftrology,  by  which 
M^f' V**^  J^™^^  happened  to  be  incredibly  infatuated,  was  the 
eafieft  as  well  as  moll  effeflual  engine  that  could  work 
their  purpofes.  One  Andrev/,  an  infamous  impoftor  in 
that  art,  had  been  brougiit  over  from  Flanders  by 
James  ;  and  he  and  Schevez,  then  archbifhop  of  St  An- 
drew's, concurred  in  perfuading  James  that  the  Scotch 
lion  was  to  be  devoured  by  his  own  whelps  ;  a  predic- 
tion that,  to  a  prince  of  James's  turn,  amounted  to  a 
certainty. 

The  condition  to  which  James  reduced  himfelf  by 
his  belief  in  judicial  aftrology,  was  truly  deplorable. 
The  princes  upon  the  continent  were  fmitten  v:ith  the 
fame  infatuation  ;  and  the  wretches  who  befieged  liis 
perfon  had  no  fafety  but  by  continuing  the  delufion 
in  his  mind.  According  to  Lindfay,  Cochran,  who 
had  fome  knowledge  of  architeiflure,  and  had  been  in- 
troduced to  James  as  a  maller-mafon,  privately  pro- 
cured an  old  woman,  who  pretended  to  be  a  witch, 
and  who  heightened  his  terrors  by  declaring  that  his 
brothers  intended  to  murder  him.  James  believed  her  ; 
and  the  unguarded  manner  in  which  the  earl  of  Mar 
treated  his  weaknefs,  exafperated  him  fo  much,  that 

his  tonj^ue  in  railing 
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and  commttcd  clofe  prifoner  to  the  catlle,  with  orders  Scothm!. 
that  he  Ihould  fpeak  widi  none  but  in  tlie  prefence  of  ^'•"'^»'^»^ 
his  keepers.  I'iie  duke  had  probably  fufpeiSed  and 
provided  aga'nft  this  dtiagreeahle  event ;  for  we  are 
told  tliat  he  had  agents,  v/ho  every  day  repaired  to  the 
calUe,  as  if  they  had  come  from  court,  and  reported 
the  ftatc  of  matters  between  hm  and  the  king,  while 
his  keepers  were  prel'ent,  in  [o  favourable  a  li:;ht,  that 
they  made  no  cioubt  of  his  foot;  regaining  hi.-- liberty, 
and    beins;  re.Ldraitted   to   his   bf^her's    favour.     The 
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againft  Lis  brother's  unwortliy  favourites,  was  atrefted, 
and  committed  to  the  caftle  of  Craig  Miller  ;  from 
whence  he  was  brought  to  the  Canongate,  a  fuburb  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  fufFered  death. 

The  duke  of  Albany  was  at  the  caftle  of  Dunbar 
when  hii  brother  the  earl  of  Mar's  tragedy  was  acted  ; 
relied,  but  and  J.imes  could  not  be  eafy  without  having  him  like- 
cfcapes,  wiie  in  his  power.  In  hopes  of  furprifmg  him,  he 
marched  to  Dunbar  :  but  the  duke,  being  apprifed  of 
his  coming,  fled  to  Berwick,  and  ordered  his  callle  ot 
Dur.bar  to  be  furrendered  to  the  lord  Evendale,  though 
not  before  the  garrilon  had  provided  themfelves  with 
Loats  and  fmiU  velfels,  in  which  they  efcaped  to  Eng- 
land. He  ventured  to  come  to  Edinburgh  ;  where 
James  was  fo  well  ferved  with  fpies,  that  he  was  feized, 


feenr/mg  negociati.-n,  at  lall,  went  fo  profperoufly  on, 
that  the  duk;-  ^ave  his  keepers  a  kind  of  a  farewell  en- 
tertainment, previcus  to  his  obtaininj;  a  fortnal  deliver- 
-inc'--  ;  and  tliey  drank  lo  immuderately,  that  being  in- 
tox  ciited,  they  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  efcaping 
over  the  caftle  wall,  by  converting  the  flieets  of  hi^bed 
into  a  rope.  Whoeve:  knows  the  fituation  of  that  for- 
trefs,  muft  be  amazed  at  the  boldnefs  of  this  attempt ; 
and  we  are  told  that  the  duke's  valet,  the  only  domef. 
tic  he  was  allowed  to  have,  making  the  experiment  be- 
fore his  malter,  broke  his  neck  :  upon  which  the  duke, 
lengthening  the  rope,  Aid  down  unhurt  ;  and  carrying 
his  fervant  on  his  back  to  a  place  of  fafety,  he  went  on 
board  a  ihip  which  his  friends  had  provided,  and  efca- 
ped to  France. 

In  1482,  the  king  began  to  feel  the  bad  confequen- 
ces  of  taking  into  his  favour  men  of  worthlefs  charac- 
ters, which  feems  to  have  been  one  of  this  prince's  per- 
nicious foibles.  His  great  favourite  at  this  time  was  (;o(.^raD 
Cochran,  v^hom  he  had  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  ,he  king's 
Mar.  All  hiftorians  agree  that  this  man  made  a  moft  great  fa- 
infamous  ufe  cf  his  power.  He  obtained  at  laft  a  li-  vourite. 
berty  of  coinage,  which  he  abufed  fo  much  as  to  en- 
danger an  infurreflion  among  the  poor  people  ;  for  he 
iik.ed  a  bafe  coin,  called  Hack  money  by  the  common 
people,  which  they  refufed  to  take  in  payments.  This 
favourite's  fkill  in  architeifture  had  firll  introduced  him 
to  James  ;  but  he  maintained  his  power  by  other  arts  ; 
for,  knowing  that  his  mafter's  predominant  paflion  was 
the  love  of  money,  he  procured  it  by  t|ie  meaneft  and 
moft  oppreffive  methods.  James,  however,  was  inclined 
to  have  relieved  his  people  by  calling  in  Cochran's 
money  ;  but  he  was  diverted  from  that  refolution, 
by  confidering  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  his  old 
nobility.  Belldes  Cochran,  James  had  other  favi.ur- 
ites,  whofe  profeffions  rendered  them  ftill  lefs  worthy 
of  the  royal  countenance  ;  James  Homniil,  a  taylor, 
Leonard  a  bldckfmith,  TorKfan  a  dancing-mafter,  and 
fome  others.  The  favour  fhown  to  thefe  men  gave  fo 
much  offence  to  the  nobility,  that,  after  fome  delibera- 
tion, they  refolved  to  remove  the  king,  with  fome  of  his 
leaft  exceptionable  domcftics  (but  without  offering  any 
violence  to  his  perfon)  to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  ;  but 
to  hang  all  his  worthlefs  favourites  over  Lawder-bridge, 
the  common  place  of  execution.  Their  deliberation 
was  not  kept  fo  fecret  as  not  lo  come  to  the  ears  of  the 
favourites  ;  who  fufpecfling  the  worft,  wakened  James 
before  day-break,  and  informed  him  of  the  meeting. 
He  ordered  Cochran  to  repair  to  it,  and  to  bring  him 
an  account  of  its  proceedings  (l).  According  to  Lind- 
fay, 


(l)    Lindfay's  defcription  of  this  upftart's  magnificence  is  very  particular,  and  may  ferve  to  give  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  finery  of  that  age.     "  Cochran  (lays  he),  the  earl  of  Mar,  came  from  tlie  king  to  the  council 
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fay,  who  feems  to  have  had  very  minute  information  as 
to  this  event,  Co>hran  rudely  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  church,  juft  after  the  ifll-mHly  had  (inifhed  their 
confultaiion  ;  and  upon  Sir  Robert  Douglas  of  Loch- 
leven  (who  was  appointed  to  w.itch  tlie  door)  inform- 
ing them  that  the  earl  of  Mar  demanded  admittance, 
the  earl  of  Angus  ordered  the  door  to  be  thrown  open  ; 
and  rufhing  upon  Cochran,  he  pulled  a  mafly  gold  chain 
from  his  neck,  faying,  that  a  r(ipe  would  become  lilm 
better ;  while  Sir  Robert  Douglas  ftripped  him  of  a 
coftly  blowing  horn  he  wore  by  his  fide,  as  was  the 
manner  of  the  times,  telling  hiiTi  he  had  been  too  long 
the  hunter  of  mifchief.  Cochran,  with  aftonilhment, 
afked  them  whether  they  were  in  jell  or  earneft  ;  but 
they  foon  convinced  him  they  were  in  earned  by  pi- 
nioning  down  his  arms  with  a  common  halter  till  he 
(hould  be  carried  to  execution. 

The  earl  of  Angus,  with  fome  of  the  chief  lords,  at- 
tended by  a  detachment  of  troops,  then  repaired  to  the 
king's  tent,  where  they  feized  his  other  favourites, 
Thomas  Prefton,  Sir  William  Rogers,  James  Hommil, 
Williani  Torfifan,  and  Leonard  :  and  upbraided  Jimes 
himfelf,  in  very  rude  terms,  with  his  mifconduil  in  go- 
vernment, and  even  in  private  life,  in  not  only  being 
•ounfelled  by  the  above  minions,  but  for  keeping  com- 
pany with  a  lady  who  was  called  the  Daify.  We  know 
of  no  refiftance  made  by  Jamas.  He  only  interceded 
for  the  fafety  of  a  young  gentleman,  one  John  Ramlay 
of  Balmain.  Cochran,  with  his  other  worthlefs  favour- 
ites, were  hanged  over  Lawder-bridge  before  his  eyes  ; 
and  he  himfelf  was  conJudled,  under  an  eafy  reftraint, 
to  the  cadle  of  Edinburgh. 

James,  though  confined,  behaved  with  great  fpirit  ; 
and  even  refufed  to  pardon  thofe  who  had  confined  him, 
or  who  had  any  hand  in  the  execution  at  Lawder.  At 
laft,  however,  he  was  relieved  by  the  duke  ot  Albany, 
who,  at  the  queen's  defire,  undertook  to  deliver  her 
hufband  from  confinement.  This  he  accomplilhed  as 
fome  fay,  by  furprifing  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  ;  though, 
according  to  others,  the  gates  were  opened,  upon  a  for- 
mal requifition  made  for  that  purpofe  by  two  heralds  at 
arms.  After  he  had  obtained  his  liberty,  the  king  re- 
paired to  the  abbey  of  Holyroodhoufe  with  his  bro- 
ther, who  now  a(5lcd  as  his  firll  miniller.  A'.l  the  lords 
who  were  near  the  capital  came  to  pay  him  their  com- 
pliments ;  but  James  was  fo  much  exafperated  at  what 
had  happened,  that  he  committed  16  of  them  prifmers 
to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh.  After  his  relcafe,  J.imes 
granted  a  patent  to  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  and  en- 
larged their  privileges. 

In  1487,  James  finiflied  fome  fccret  negociations  in 

which   lie  had    engaged  with  Henry  king  of  England 

fome  lime.     The  principal  articles  agreed  on  between 

the  two  monarchs  were,  That  king  James's  fecond  fon 
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fliould  marry  Catharine  the  third  daughter  of  Ed-  Scotland, 
ward  IV.  and  fifter  to  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  now  '*-''^'""-' 
queen  of  England  ;  and  that  James  himfelf,  who  was 
now  a  widower,  (hould  marry  queen  Elizabeth.  A  third 
marriage  was  alio  to  be  concluded  between  the  duke  of 
Rothelay  and  another  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  I'hat 
in  order  to  thefe  treaties,  and  for  ending  all  controver- 
fies  concerning  the  town  of  Berwick,  which  the  king  of 
Scotland  delired  fo  much  to  po/Tcfs,  a  congrefs  ihould 
be  held  the  enfuing  year.  .ii* 

But  in  the  mean  time  a  mod  powerful  confederacy  ^  1" 


jower- 

was  formed  againft  the  kins ;  the  origin  of  which  was  ,"  '^°"  '" 
as  toUows.     James  was  a  great  patron  of  architedlure  ;  f„riicd 
and  being  pleafed  with   the  fituation  of  Stirling  caftle,  ajT»inft  the 
he  refolved  to  give  it  all  the  embellifliments  which  that  t.rj. 
art  could  beftow  ;  and  about  this  time  he  made  it  the 
chief  place  of  his  refidcnce.       He  raided  within  it  a 
hall,  which  at  that  time  was  deemed  a  noble  ftrufture  ; 
and  a  college,  which  he  called  the  chapel-royal.     This 
college  was  endowed  with  an  archdean  who  was  a  bi- 
fhop,  a  fubdean,  a  trcafurer,  a  chanter  and  fubchanter, 
with  a  double  fet  of  other  officers  ufually  belonging  to 
fuch  inftitutions.     The  expences  ncccffary  for  maintain- 
ing thefe   were  confiderable,  and  the  king  had  refolveil 
to  affign  the  revenues  of  the  rich  priory  of  Coldinghai^i 
for  that  purpofe.     This  priory  had  been  generally  held 
by  one  of  the  name  of  Hume  ;  and  that  family,  through 
length  of  time,  confidered    it  as  their  property  :   they 
theiefore  ftrorgly  oppofed  the  king's  intention.     The 
difpute  feems  to  have  lafted  fome  years :  for  the  former 
parliament  had  palfeJ  a  vote,  annexing  the  priory  to  t!ie 
king's  chapel-royal  ;  and  the  parliam:nt  of  this  year  had 
paifed  a  ftatute,  ftridlly   prohibiting  all  pcrfons,  fp'ri- q^^j^  , ,, 
tual   and  temporal,  to  attempt  any   thing,  direiftly  orjqnarnl 
indireftly,  contrary  or  prejudicial  to  the  faid  union  and  with  the 
annexation.     The  Humes  rcfented  tlieir  being  dripped  family  of 
of  fo  gainful  a  revenue,  the  lofs  of  which  afFeifltd  moft  Hunt. 
of  the  gentlemen  of  that  name  ;  and  they  united  them- 
felves  with   the  Hepburns,  another    powerful    cltn  in 
that  neighbouroood,  under  the  lord  Hales.    An  alfocia- 
tion  was  foon  formed  ;  by  which  both  families  engaged 
to  (land  by  each  other,  and  not  to   fulFer  any  prior  to 
be  received  fir  Coldingham,  if  he  was  not  of  one  of 
their  furnames.     The  lords  Gray  and  I>umniond  fojni 
joined  the  aifociation  ;  as  did  many  other  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  who  l-.ad  their  jiarticular  caufes  of  difcon- 
tent.     Their  agents  gave  out,  thit  the  king  was  grafp- 
ing  at  arbitrary  power  ;  that  he  had  acquired  his  popu- 
larity by  deep  hypocrify  ;  and  that  he  was  lelblved  to 
be  fignally  reveni'ed  upon  all  who  had  any  hand  iu  the 
execution  at  Lawder.     The  eail  of  Angus,  who  was 
the  foul  of  the  confederacy,  advifed  the   confpirators 
to  apply  to  the  old  c.irl  of  Douglas  to  head  them  :  but 
that  nobleman  was  now  dead  to  all  ambition,  and  inftcad 
c  H  of 
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(which  council  was  liolden  in  the  kirk  of  Lawder  for  tlie  time),  who  was  well  accompanied  with  a  band  of  men 
of  war,  to  the  number  of  300  light  axes,  all  clad  in  white  livery,  and  black  bends  thereon,  that  they  miyht  be 
known  for  Cochran  tlie  earl  of  Mar's  men.  Himfelf  was  clad  in  a  riding-pie  of  black  v;K-ct,  with  a  "veat  chain 
of  gold  about  his  neck,  to  the  value  of  500  crowns  ;  and  four  blowing  horns,  with  both  the  ends  of  gold  and 
filk,  fet  with  precious  ftones.  H^s  horn  was  tipped  with  fine  gold  at  every  end,  and  a  precious  done,  calltd  a 
teryl,  hanging  in  the  midd.  This  Cochran  had  his  heumont  borne  before  him,  overgilt  witli  gold  ;  fo  were  all 
the  reft  oi  his  horns  ;  and  all  his  pallions  (pavilions  or  tents)  were  of  fine  canvas  of  lilk,  and  the  cords  theiitf 
fine  twined  filk ;  and  tlie  chains  upon  his  pallions  were  double  overgilt  v.ith  gold." 
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"f  encouraging  the  confpirators,  he  pathetically  ex- 
horted them  to  break  off  all  their  I  ebellicus  conneclirins, 
anJ  return  to  their  duty ;  exprelling  the  moll  fincere 
contrition  tor  liis  own  paft  conduct.  Finding  he  could 
not  prevail  with  them,  he  wrote  to  all  the  numerous 
friends  and  delcendunts  ot"  his  family,  and  particularly 
to  Douglas  of  Civera,  fheritf  of  Teviotdale,  dilHiading 
lh;m  from  entering  into  the  confpiracy  ;  and  f  me  ot 
his  original  letters  to  that  cfFid  are  faid  to  be  ftill  ex- 
tant.  That  great  man  lurvived  this  application  but  a 
,  fliort  time  ;  for  he  died  without  iifue  at  Lindores,  on 
the  15th  nf  April  14S8  ;  and  in  him  ended  the  firit 
bran  h  of  that  noble  and  illullrious  houfe.  He  was  re- 
markable for  being  the  moft  learned  of  all  the  Scots  no- 
bilitv,  and  for  the  comlinefs  of  his  perfon. 

James  appears  to  have  been  no  llranger  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  confpirators  :  bat  though  he  dreaded 
them,  he  depended  upon  the  proteition  of  the  law,  as 
they  did  upon  his  pufiUanimity.  His  degeneracy  in 
this  refpe(5l  is  remarkable.  Delcended  from  a  race  of 
heroes,  he  was  the  firll  of  his  family  who  had  been 
branded  with  cowardice.  But  his  conduct  at  this  time 
,  fully  juftides  the  charge.  Inftead  of  vigoroudy  fup- 
porting  the  execution  of  the  laws  in  his  own  perfon,  he 
Jliut  himfelf  up  in  his  beloved  caille  of  Stirling,  and 
raifed  a  body-guard  ;  the  command  of  which  he  gave 
to  the  lord  Bothwel,  mailer  of  his  houfehold.  He 
likewiie  ilfued  a  proclamation,  forbidding  any  perfon  in 
arms  to  apjjroach  the  court  ;  and  Bothwel  had  a  war- 
rant to  fee  the  fame  put  into  execution.  Though  the 
king's  proceedings  in  all  this  were  perfectly  agreeable 
to  law,  yet  they  were  given  out  by  his  enemies  as  lo 
many  indications  of  his  averfion  to  the  nobility,  and 
ferved  only  to  induce  them  to  parade,  armed,  about  the 
country  in  more  numerous  bodies. 

The  conneflions  entered  into  by  James  with  Henry 
alarmed  the  confpirators,  .-lud  made  them  refolve  to 
faike  the  great  blow  before  James  could  avail  himfelf  of 
an  alliance  that  feemed  to  place  him  above  all  oppofition 
either  abroad  or  at  home.  The  acquifition  of  Berwick 
to  the  crown  cf  Scotland,  which  was  looked  upon  to  be 
as  good  as  concluded  ;  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of 
Rothefay  with  the  daughter  of  the  dowager  and  filler 
10  the  cnnfort  queen  of  England  ;  and,  above  all,  the 
{Irifl  harmony  which  leigned  between  James  and  the 
dates  of  his  kingdom,  rendered  the  confpirators  in  a 
jlianner  defperate.  Befides  the  eail  Angus,  the  earls 
of  Argyle  and  Lenox  favoured  the  confpirators  ;  for 
when  the  whole  of  James's  convention  with  England  is 
confidered,  and  compared  with  after  events,  nothing 
CMS  be  ftiore  plain,  than  that  the  fuccefs  of  the  confpi- 
rators was  owing  to  his  Eaglifh  connections  ;  and  t.at 
tliey  made  ufe  of  them  to  affirm,  that  Scotland  was 
foon  to  become  a  province  of  E.igland,  and  that  Jimes 

intended  to  govern  his  fubjtifls  by  an  Englifii  tbrce 

Thofe  f;)e:ious  allegations  did  the  confpirators  great 
icrnce,  and  inclined  many,  even  of  the  moderate  pirty, 
to  their  caiife.  They  lijon  took  ihc  field,  appuinted 
liieir  rend^zvoufes,  and  all  tlie  fbuth  of  Scotland  was  in 
arms.  James  continued  to  rely  upon  tlie  authority  of 
his  parliament ;  and  fiimmoned,  in  the  terms  of  law, 
the  infurgents  to  anfwer  at  the  proper  tribunals  for  their 
repeated  breaches  of  the  peace.  The  confpirators,  far 
from  paying  any  legard  to  liis  citations,  tore  them  in 
^•ieces,  tauileted  and  othcrwifc  maltreated  the  nieffen- 


gers,  and  fet  the  laws  of  their  country  at  open  defiance,  s.otland 
Even  north  of  the  Forth,  the  heads  of  the  lioufes  of  ^•^•—•r-^-^ 
Gray  and  Drummond  ipread  the  fpirit  cf  difaffedtion 
through  the  popul  us  counties  of  Fife  and  Angus  :  but 
the  counties  north  of  the  Grampians  continued  firm  in 
their  duty. 

The  duke  of   Rothefay  was  then  a  prnmifing  youth 
about   fifteen    years    of   age  ;    and   the  fubje^ing  the 
kingdom   of  Scotland   to  that   of  England  being  the 
chief,  if  not  the    only  caufe  urged  by  the  rebels  for 
their  appearing  in  arms,  they  naturally  threw  their  eyes 
upon  that  prince,  as  his  appearance  at  their  head  would 
give  ftrength  and  vigour  to  their  caufe  ;  and  in  this 
they  were  not  deceived.    James  in  the  mean  time,  find- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  the   fouthern  provinces  were  ei- 
ther engaged  in  the  rebellion,  or  at  bed  obferved  a  cold 
neutrality,  embarked  on  board   of  a  velfel  which  was 
then   lying    in   the   frith   of  Forth,  and   paffed  to  the 
north  of  that  river,  not  finding  it  fafe  to  go  by  land  to 
Stirhng.   Arriving  at  the  caftlc,  he  gave  orders  that  the  The  iiufce- 
duke  of  Rothefay  (as  forefceing  what   afterwards  hap-  of  Rothe- 
pened)  fhould  le  put  under  iJie  care  ot  one  Schaw  cf  fjy  put 
Sauchie,  whom  he  had  made  its  governor,  charging  him  ''"°  "*"■ 
not  to  iuffer  the  prince  upon  any  account  to  depart  out  '^"^"■"^"'• 
of  the  fort.    The  rebels  giving  out  that  James  had  fled 
to  Flanders,  plundered  his  equipages  and  b  iggage  before 
they  pafled  die  Forth  ;  and   they  there  found  a  large 
fum  of  money,  which  proved  to  be  of  the  utmoft  con- 
fequence  to  their  affairs.     They   then  furpriled  the  cat-       -3^- 
tle  of  Dunbar,  and  plundered  tlie  houliss  of  every  man   ^"  ,' ? 
to  the  fouth  of  the  Fortli  whom  tr.ey  lufpefted  to  be  a 
royalift. 

James  was  all  this  time  making  a  progrefs,  and 
holding  courts  of  juliice,  in  the  north,  where  the 
great  families  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  fervice,  par- 
ticularly the  earls  of  Huntley,  Errol,  and  Mirffial. — 
Every  day  brought  him  tVelh  alarms  from  the  fouth, 
which  left  him  no  farther  room  either  for  delay  or  deli- 
beration. The  confpirators,  notwithllandir.g  the  pro- 
mifmg  appearance  of  their  affairs,  found,  that  in  a  fliort 
time  their  caufe  mufllanguifn,  and  their  numbers  dwin- 
dle, unlefs  they  were  furnifhed  with  frelh  pretexts,  and 
headed  by  a  perfon  of  the  greatell  authority.  While 
they  were  deliberating  who  ihat  perf;n  fhould  be,  the 
earl  of  Angus  boldly  propafed  the  duke  of  Rothefay; 
and  au  immediate  apphcalion  v;as  made  to  Schav.',  the 
young  prince's  governor,  who  tecretly  favoured  their  ,., 
caule,  and  was  prevailed  upon  by  a  coniiderable  fum  of  Tlie'y  an 
money  to  put  the  prince  into  their  hands,  and  to  declare  JieadeO.  by 
for  the  rebels.  i.hcduktof 

James  having  ordered  all  the  force  in  the  north  to  af-  "'  ■O'-'y- 
femble,  hurried  to  Perth  (then  called  St  John's  town), 
v/here  he  appointed  the  rendezvous  cf  his  army,  which 
amounted  to  30,000  men.  Among  the  other  noblemen 
who  attended  him  was  the  famous  lord  David  Lindfay 
of  the  Byres  (an  officer  of  great  courage  and  expe- 
rience, having  long  ferved  in  foreign  countiies),  who 
headed  3000  foot  and  icco  liorfe,  mollly  raifed  in 
Fifelhire.  Upon  his  approaching  the  king's  perfon,  he 
prefentcd  him  with  a  horfe  ol  icmarkabh  fpirit  and 
beauty,  and  informed  his  niajefty,  that  he  might  trull 
his  life  to  his  agility  and  fure-f >otednEfs.  The  lord 
Ruthven,  who  was  IherifF  cf  Strathern,  and  anceftoi 
(if  we  miilake  not)  to  the  unloitunate  ca-is  vi  G  'wry,, 
joined  James  at  the  liead  of  3000  well  armed  men.r- 
^-  Tht 
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ScoiJana.  The  TV  hole  army  being  aircmbicJ,  Jr.rr.cs  prcceedcd  to  ErrKine,  Gi:iham,  Riiihvcn,  a.^ll  Maxwell,  command-  Scitlan.l. 
'""^'^^^  Stilling  ;  bur  hs  was  a.lonllheJ,  wiicn  he  was  not  onl)-  ed  ih:  fiill  liiis  iS  the  king's   army.     The  fccond  w.is  '— '>'-^~- 
Jaints  af-     dtnicd  entrance  into  the  calUe,  bu:  law  the  guns  p-  int-  command;d  by  ti  e  earl  ( }   Glenciirn,  who  was  at  tlis 
icmbles  his  ed  againll  Iiis  pcilbn,  and  iindtrftcod,  for  the  firlt  lime,  head  of  the  VV'eiHand  and  Mi^hhmd  men.     The  call 
»"")■•          tliat  his  frn  was  at  the  head  of  the  rebels.     Schaw  pre-  of  Crawlord,  with   the    lord    Boyd    snd    I.indfay  of 
tended   that  ihe  duke  ot  Ilrihef.iy  had  been  canitd  otl"  IJyies,  commanded  the  rear,  wherein  tlic  kind's  main 
acainll  his  wi  1  :    lut    tlie  king's  anfwcr  was,  "  Tye,  ftrength  confided,  and  where  he  himftlf  appeared  i:j 
iraitur,   lli.ni  h..tl  deceived  nie  ;  and  if  I  live  I  (hall  be  perfon,  ci  roplctcly  armed,  and  mounted  up:.n  the  fin: 
revenged  on  thee,  and  ihon  lliah  be  rewarded  as  thou  horie  whicli  had  been  prefeiited  to  him  by  Lindfav. 
Jiall  li:rvcd."    James  lay  that  night  in  tlie  town  of  Stir-        The  firll  line  ot   the  royaliils  obliged  that  of  the  re- 
ling,  where  he  was  joined  by  all  hs  army;  and  under-  bels  to  give  way  ;  but  tlie  latter  being  fupportcd  by 
Handing  that  the  rebels  were  advancing,  lie  formed  his  th.e  Annandale  men  and  borderers,  the  firll  and  fecond 
line  tf  b,it!le.     The  eail  of  Atiiol  his  uncle,  who  was  line  of  the  king's  army  were   beat  back  to  the  third.        .'.i7 
tniftcd  by  both  p-irtlcs,   prrpofcd  an  accommodation;  The  little  courage  James  polil-ilVd  had  forfaken  him  at  Abindam 
which    was   accordingly    effeaed,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  firft  nnfet ;  and  he  had  put   fpurs   to  his  horfe,  in-  '*'*,T"7' 
Aberciomby   and  otiier  hiilorians  ;  but  we  know  not  tending  to  gain  tlie  banks  of  the  Forth,  and  to  go   on*"      "^  ' 
the  tcrnn,  frr  none  are    nitntioned  on  either  fide. —  board  one  of  Wood's  fnips.    In  pafllng  through  tix  viU 
James  is  laid  to  have  failed  on  his  part  ;  but  had  there  lage  of  Bannockbum,   a  v.oman  v.lio   was   Hlling  her 
boen  any  grounds  It  fueh  a  charge  againll  him,  there  pitcher  at  tl.e  brook,  frightened  at  the  light  of  a  man  in        .i?« 
can  fcarccly  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  rebels  would  have  armour  galloping  full  fpeed,  left  it  behind  her;  and  the  lith/own 
pul.iilhed  them.     Tliat  a  treaty  was  entered  into  is  palt  hoi  fe  taking  fright,  th.e  king  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  ['""T  '"'' 
d;;p'.:tc  ;  and  the  eail  of  Athol  furrendered  him:'elf  as  and  carried,  bruiled  and  maimed,   by  a  miller  and  l:is     u^j't*^/ 
a  hollage  into  the  hand>  of  the  rebels.  wife,  into  their  hovel.     He  immediately   called   for  ii  "'" 

James  was  fenlible  of  the  advantage  which  public  priell  to  make  his  confelhon  ,  and  the  rulHcs  demanding 
clamour  gave  to  his  enemies;  and  he  applied  to  tlic  his  name  and  rank.  "I  was  (faid  he  incautioully)  your 
kings  of  France  and  England,  and  the  pope,  for  their  king  this  morning."  The  woman,  overcome  with  afto- 
intcrpol'iti.n.  His  holineis  named  Adrian  de  Callello  nilliment,  clapped  her  hands,  and  running  to  the  door 
for  his  nuncio  on  that  occafion  ;  and  the  two  kings  called  for  a  priell  to  ccnfefs  the  king.  "  I  am  a  pritll 
tiiieatened  to  raife  troops  for  the  fervice  of  James. —  (laid  one  palling  by),  lead  me  to  liis  majefty."  Be- 
Hc,  by  a  fatallry  net  uncommon  to  weak  pnnces,  left  ing  introduced  into  the  hovel,  he  law  the'  king  co- 
llie Hong  callle  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  might  h.ive  vcred  with  a  coarfe  cloth;  and  kneeling  by  him.healk- 


been  in  lafety  rill  his  I'riends,  who  had  difperled  them-  cd  J.imes  whether  he  thought  he  could  recover,  if  pro- 

felves  upon  the  faiili  of  the  late  ncgocialion,  could  be  perly  attended   by  phyficians  ?  James  anfwcring  in  the 

".-m'lled  ;  an.l   crnfling  the  F.rth,  he  made  another  affiimative,  the  villain  pulled  out  a  dagger,  and  ftaLbed 

npt  to  be  admitted  into  the  callle  of  Stirling;  but  him    to  the  heart.     Such  is  the  dark  account  we  are 


attemf 

was  difappointed,  and  iiif  rmed  that  the  rebels  were  at  able  to  give  of  this  prince's  unhappy  end.     'I'he  name 

Torwoovi  in  the  n.ighbouihood,  and  re.idy  to  give  him  of  the  perfcn  who  murdered  him  is  faid  to  have  been 

battle.     He  was  in    podellicn  of  th.e  caiUe  of  Black-  Sir  Andrew   Borthwick,    a  priell,  one  of   the    pope's 

iiefs ;  his  admiral,  \V..'od,  commanded  tlie  Forth  ;  and  knights.     Some  pretend  that  the  lord  Gray,  and  otiiers 

his  loyal  I'u  je^s  in  the  north  were  upon  their  march  to  that    Robert    Srirling  of  Ktir,  was  the  rigicide  ;  and 

join  l.ini.     Hawthorndcn  fays,  that  the  rebels  had  made  even  Buchanan  (the  tenor  of  whole  hillory  is  a  julliti- 

a  (ho\.v  of  difniil!iiig  their  troops,  that  they  might  draw  cation  of  this  murder),  is  uncertain  as  to  the  name  of 

James  into   the  ti;ld  ;   and  that  while  he  remained  at  die  perfon  who  gave  him  the  fa'.al  blow. 
Blacknefs,   he  was  attended   by  the  earls  of  Montri'le,         It  is  probable  thiit  tie  royaliils  loll  the  battle  through 

Glencairn,  and  the  lords   ivlixwell  and  Ruthven.     To  the  cowardice  ^ 'James.        Even    after  his  flight  his 

:^j5        8'^^  ^''5  northern  troops  time  to  join  him,  he  propofed  troojis  fought  bravely;   but  they  were  damped  on   le- 

Is  required  a  ncgociation ;   but  that  was  fcon  at  an  end,  upon  the  cciving  the  certain  accounts  of  his  death.     Tlie  prince, 

by  there-    rebels  peremptorily  requiring  him  to  refign  his  crowu  young  as  he  was,  had  an  idea  of  the  unnatural  part  he 

fi'n'hir"    '"  '"'  '°"'  '''^'^ '*'  to  themitilves.  was  ading,  and  before  the  battle  he  !iad  given  a  ilrift 

crown.  -^"'^^  rebels  h  id  been  inured  to   war.     They  confrft-  charge  for  the  fafety  of  his  father's    perl'on.       Upon 

cd  chicily  of  borderers,    well  armed  and  difciphned  ;  hearing  that  he  had   retired  from  th;  tie'.d,  he  lent  or- 

in     whioh    they    had    the    advantage    of    the    king's  ders  that  none  lliould  purfue  him  ;  but  tliey  were  incf- 

Lowland's  fu!5;c<fls,  who  had  no:  be^n  nccuUomed  to  fedlual,  the  rebels  being   fenfible  that  they  ci  nld  have 

arms.     What  the  numbers  on  both  fides  were  does  not  no  faftty  but  in  the  king's  death.       When  tli.it  was 

clearly  appear;  but  it  is  prubabie  that  the  forces  of  certified,  hcllilitics  feemed  to  ceafe  ;  nor  were  the  loy- 

James  were  luperior  to  the  rebels.     They  were  then  at  alills  pnrfued.     The  number  of  llain  on   both   fides  is 

Falkirk  ;  but  they  foon  p.Hl'ed  the  Canon,  encamped  uiiccrt.'iin  ;  btit  it  mull  have  been  crniiderable,  as  the 

above  the  bridge  ntar  Torwood,  and  made  fuch  dii'po-  earl  of  Glencairn,    the    lords    Sempil,    Erikine,    and 

fuions  as  rendered  u  b.ittle  unnvoidabie,  unltfs  James  Ruthven,  and  other  gentlemen  of  great  eminence,  are       ••.) 

would  have  difpcrfcd  his  aimy,    and  gone  on  board  mentioned.       As  to  the  duke  of  Rothefay,  who  was  Ci  tfof  his 

,-5       Wood's  Ihips:  but  he  did  not  know  hirnfelf,  and  re-  now  king,  he  appeared  inconfolable  when  he  heard  of  f'"  ^"f  •"• 

Comes  to  a  folved  on  a  bat'.le.   He  was  encamped  at  a  fm.ill  br<  ok  his  father's  death  ;  but  the  rebels  endeavoured  to  efTace  '•"■"• 

nattle  vrith  named  Saucliie-burn,  near  the  fame  fpot  of  ground  where  his  grief,  by  the  profuiion  ot  honours  they  paid  him 

.icm.  tlie  great  Bruce  had  defeated  the  Engliili  under   Ed-  when  he  was  recognized  as  king. 

ward  the  lecond.       The  earl  of  Menteiih,   the  lords        The  remorlc  and  anguilh  of  the  your.g  king,  on  re- 

'   5  H  2  flciSting 
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ScnthnJ.   flefling  upon  the  unnatural  part  he  had  afled,  was  in- 
■•^^''""^  expreflible ;  and  the  noblemen  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  rebelli'n  became  apprehenCive  tor  their  own  lafe- 
ty.      The  cataftrophe  of  tlie  unfortunate  James  III. 
however,    was    not  yet   become    public ;    and   it  was 
thouiiht  by  many  that  he  had  gone  aboard  fome  of 
the  iiiips  belonging  to  the  Scottilh  admiral  Sir  Andrew 
Wood.     James,  willing  to  indulge  hope  as  long  as  it 
was  poflible,    defired  an  interview  with  the  admiral ; 
but  the  latter  refufed  to  come  on  ihore,  unlefs  he  had 
340       fufficient  hoftages  for  his  fatety.     Thefe  being  delivered, 
Noble  be-    Sii-  Andrew  waited  upon  the  king  at  Leith.     He  had 
haviourof  gg^i,^  3^j  again,  bymeflages,  alfured  him  that  he  knew 
^'^  '^"'       nothing  of  the  late  king  ;   and  he   had  even  offered  to 
allow  his  fliips  to  be  learched  :  yet  iuch  was  the  anxiety 
of  the  new  king,  that  he  could  not  be  fatisfied  till  he 
had  examined  htm  in  perfon.     Young  James  had  been 
Jong  a  ftranger  to  his  father,  fo  that  he  could  not  have 
dillinguilhed  him  eafily  from  others.      When  Wood, 
therefore,  entered  the  rorm,  being  ftruck  with  his  no- 
ble appearance,  he  aiked  him,  "  Are  you  my  father  i" 
"  I  am  not,"  rephed  Wood,  burlling  into  tears  ;  "  but 
I  was  your  father's  true  fervant,  and  while  1  hve  I 
fliall  be  the  determined  enemy  of  his  murderers."  This 
did  not  fatisfy  the  lords,  who  dem.-nded  whe;her  he 
knew  where  the  king  was.     The  admiral  replied,  that 
he  knew  not ;  and  upon  their  qutftioning  him  concern- 
ing his  manoeuvres  oa  the  day  of  battle,  when  his  boats 
were  feen  plying  backwards  and  forwards,  he  told  them, 
that  he  and  his  brother  had  determined  to  afliftthe  king 
in  perfon  ;  but  all  they  could  do  was  to  fave  fome  of 
the  royalifts  in    their  fhips.     "  I   would  to  God   (fays 
he),  my  king  was  there  lafely,  for  I  would  defend  and 
keep  him  fkaithlefs  from  all  the  traitors  who  have  cruel- 
ly murdered  him :  for  I  think  to  fee  the  day  to  behold 
them  hanged  and  drawn  for  their  demerits."     This  fpi- 
rited  declaration,  and  the  freedom  with  which  it  was  de- 
livered, ftruck  the  guilty  part  of  the  council  with  difmay; 
but  the  fear  of  facrificing  the  hoftages  procured  Wood 
his  freedom,  and  he  was  fuffered  to  depart  to  his  (hips. 
When  he  came  on  board,  he  found  his  brother  preparing 
to  hang  the  two  lords  who  had  been  left  as  hoftages  ; 
which  would  certainly  have  been  their  fate,  had  the  ad- 
miral been  longer  detained.         •• 

Wood  had  fcarcely  reached  the  fliip%,  when  the  lords, 
calhng  the  inhabitants  of  Leith  together,  offered  them 
a  large  premium  if  they  would  fit  out  a  fufficient  force 
to  deftroy  that  bold  pirate  and  his  crew,  as  they  called 
Wood  ;  but  the  townfmen,  who,  it  feems,  did  not 
much  care  for  the  fervice,  replied,  that  Wood's  fliips 
were  a  match  for  any  ten  fhips  that  could  be  iitted  out 
in  Scotland-  The  council  then  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
where  James  IV.  was  crowned  on  the  24ih  of  June 
1487. 

In  the  month  of  OiSober  this  year,  the  nobility  and 
others  who  had  been  prefent  at  die  king's  coronation, 
converted  themfelves  into  a  parliament,  and  paifed  an 
parliament.  ^^  v,y  ^vhich  they  were  inoemnified  for  their  rebellion 
againft  their  late  fovereign  ;  after  which,  they  ordered 
the  aft  to  be  exemplified  under  the  great  feal  of  Scot- 
land, that  it  might  be  producible  in  their  juftification  if 
called  for  by  any  foreign  prince.  They  next  proceeded 
to  the  arduous  tafk  of  vindicating  their  rebellion  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  ;  and  fo  far  did  they  gain  upon  the 
king  by  the  force  of  flattery,  that  he  consented  to  fura- 
4- 
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mon  the  lords  who  had  taken  part  with  his  father,  before   SfotlBtid. 
the  parliament,  to  anfwer  for  their  conduft.      In  confe-  "-""^^^ 
quence  of  this,  no  fewer  than  28  lords  were  cited  to        ,^i 
appear  at  Edinburgh  in  the  fpace  of  40  days.     The  Trial  of 
firll  upon  the  lift  was  the  lord  David  Lindfay,  whofe  Lord  Da- 
form  of  arraignment  was  as  follows.     "  Lord  David     '  ' 
Lindfay  of  tlie    Byres,    anfwer  for  the  cruel  coi 
againft  the  king  at  Bannockburn  with  his  father,  giving 
him  counfel  to  have  devoured  the  king's  grace  here  pre- 
fent ;  and,  to  that  effeft,  gave  him  a  fword  and  a  good 
horle  to  fortify  him    againft  his  fon.       Your  anfwer 
hereto."     Lord  Lindfay  was  remarkable  for  the  blunt- 
nefs  of  his  converfation  and  tha  freedom  of  his  fenti- 
ments  ;  and  being  irritated  by  this  charge,  he  delivered 
himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  concerning  the  treafon  of  the 
rebellious  lords,  as  abaftied  the  boldeft  of  his  accufers. 
As  they  were  unable  to  anfwer  him,  all  they  could  do 
was  to  prefs  him  to  throw    himfelf    upon  the  king's 
clemency ;    which  he  refufed,    as  being    guilty  of  no 
crime.     His  brother,  Patrick  Lindfay,  undertook  to  be 
his  advocate,  and  apologized  upon  his  knees  for  the 
roughnefs  of  his  behaviour,    and  at    laft  obferved  ait 
informality  in  the  proceedings  of  the  court ;   in  con- 
fequence  of  which  Lindfay  was  releafed,  upon  enter- 
ing into  reci  gnizance  to  appear  again  at  an  appoint- 
ed day  :  however,  he  was  afterwards  fent  prifoner  by 
the  king's  order,   for  a    whole    twelvemonth,    to  the 
caftle  of  Rothefay  in  the  Ifle  of  Bute. 

The  regicides  now  endeavoured  to  gain  the  public 
favour  by  affedling  a  ftridt  adminiftration  of  juftice.  344 
The  king  was  advifed  to  make  a  progrefs  round  the  The  new 
kingdom,  attended  by  his  council  and  judges  ;  while,  parliament 
in  the  mean  time,  certain  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  ^^^^f  P°* 
appointed  to  exercife  juftice,  and  to  fupprefs  all  kinds  ''  "'  '" 
of  dlforders  in  their  own  lands  and  in  thofe  adjoining 
to  them,  till  the  king  came  to  the  age  of  2 1 .  The 
memory  of  the  late  king  was  branded  in  the  moft  op- 
probrious manner.  AUjuftices,  (heriffs,  and  ftewarts, 
who  were  poffeffed  of  heritable  offices,  but  who  had 
taken  up  arms  for  the  late  king,  were  either  deprived 
of  them  for  three  years,  or  rendered  incapable  of  en- 
joying them  fcr  ever  after.  All  the  young  nobility 
who  had  been  difinherited  by  their  fathers  for  taking 
arms  againft  the  late  king,  were,  by  ad  of  parliament, 
reftored  to  their  feveral  iucceffions  in  the  moft  ample 
manner.  At  laft,  in  order  to  give  a  kind  of  proof  to 
the  world  that  they  intended  only  to  refettle  the  ftate 
of  the  nation,  without  prejudice  to  the  lower  ranks  of 
fubjects,  who  did  no  more  than  follow  the  examples  of 
their  fuperiors,  it  was  enafted,  "  That  all  goods  and 
effeds  taken  from  burgelfes,  merchants,  and  thcfe  who 
had  only  perfonal  eftates,  or,  as  they  are  callect,  unlarid- 
ed  men,  fince  the  battle  of  Stirling,  were  not  only  to 
be  reftored,  but  the  owners  were  to  be  indemnified  for 
their  lofTes  ;  and  tlieir  perfons,  if  in  cuftody,  were  to 
be  fet  at  liberty.  Churchmen,  who  were  taken  in  arms, 
were  to  be  delivered  over  to  their  ordinances,  to  be 
dealt  with  by  them  according  to  the  law."  The  caftle 
of  Dunbar  was  ordered  to  be  demnliftied  ;  and  fome 
ftatutes  were  enafted  in  favour  of  commerce,  and  for 
the  exclufion  of  foreigners. 

Thefe  laft  afts  were  paiTed  with  a  view  to  recom- 
pence  the  boroughs,  who  had  been  very  a<5Kve  in  their 
oppofition  to  the  late  king.  However,  the  lords,  be- 
fore they  diffolved  their  parliament,  thought  it  neceftiiw 
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ry  to  give  Tome  public  teftimony  of  their  difapproving 
the  late  king's  connection  with  England.  It  was 
therefore  enaiSed,  "  That  as  the  king  was  now  of  an 
age  to  marry  a  noble  princefs,  lorn  and  drfcendcd  of  a 
nolle  and  'worjhipful  houje,  an  honourable  emball'y  Ihould 
be  fent  to  the  realms  of  France,  Brittany,  Spain,  and 
other  places,  in  order  to  conclude  the  matter."  This 
embaffy  was  to  be  very  fplendid.  It  was  to  confift  of 
:i  billiop,  an  carl,  or  lord  of  parliament,  a  fccretary, 
who  was  generally  a  clergyman,  and  a  knight.  They 
were  to  be  attended  by  50  horfemen  ;  5000  1.  was  to 
be  allowed  them  for  the  difcharge  ot  their  embalTy,  and 
they  were  empowered  to  renew  the  ancient  league  be- 
tween France  and  Scotland  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  a 
herald,  or,  as  he  was  called,  a  trujiy  fqulrc,  was  fent 
abroad  to  vifit  the  feveral  courts  of  Europe,  in  order  to 
find  out  a  proper  match  f^r  the  king.  One  confider- 
able  obftacle,  however,  lay  in  the  way  of  this  embady. 
The  pope  had  laid  under  an  interdicft  of  all  thofe  who  had 
appeared  in  arms  again ll  the  late  king;  and  the  party 
who  now  governed  Scotland  were  looked  upon  by  all 
the  powers  of  Europe  as  rebels  and  murderers.  The 
embalTy  was  therefore  fufpended  for  a  confiderable  time  ; 
for  it  was  not  till  the  year  1491  that  the  pope  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  take  off  the  interdifl,  upon  the 
moft  humble  fubmiffions  and  profellions  of  repentance 
made  by  the  guilty  parlies. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  many  good  qualities  which 
difcovered  themfelves  in  the  young  king  began  to 
conciliate  the  affeilions  of  his  people  to  him.  Being 
confidcred,  however,  as  little  belter  than  a  prifoner  in 
the  hands  of  his  father's  murderers,  feveral  of  the  no- 
bility made  ufeofthat  as  a  pretence  for  taking  arms. 
The  mod  forward  of  thefe  was  the  earl  of  Lenox, 
who  with  2000  men  attempted  to  furprife  the  town 
of  Stirling  ;  but,  being  betrayed  by  one  of  his  own 
men,  he  was  defeated,  taken  unawares,  and  the  callle  of 
Dumbarton,  of  which  he  was  the  keeper,  taken  by  the 
oppofite  party.  In  the  north,  the  earls  of  Huntley 
and  Marfhal,  with  the  Lord  Forbes,  complained  that 
they  had  been  deceived,  and  declared  their  refolution 
to  revenge  the  late  king's  death.  Lord  Forbes  ha- 
ving procured  th;:  bloody  Ihirt  of  the  murdered  prince, 
difplayed  it  on  the  point  of  a  lance,  as  a  banner  under 
which  all  loyal  fubjefts  ihould  lift  themfelves.  How- 
ever, alter  the  defeat  of  Lenox,  the  northern  chieftains 
found  themfelves  incapable  of  marching  fouthwards, 
and  were  therefore  obh^ed  to  abandon  their  enterprife. 
The  caufe  of  the  murdered  king  was  next  undertaken 
by  Henry  VII.  of  England,  who  made  an  offer  to  Sir 
Andrew  Wood  of  five  Ihips  to  revenge  it.  The  ad- 
miral accepted  the  propolal ;  but  the  Englifh  beha- 
vir.g  as  pirates,  and  plundering  indifcriniinately  all 
who  came  in  their  way,  he  thought  pioper  to  feparate 
himfelt  from  them,  yet  without  offering  to  attack  or 
oppofe  tliem.  Upon  this,  James  was  advil'ed  to  fend 
for  the  admiral,  to  offer  him  a  pardon,  and  a  commif- 
fion  to  aft  again  ft  the  Englilh  freebooters.  Wood  ac- 
cepted of  the  king's  offer;  and  being  well  provided 
with  ammunition  and  artillery,  he,  with  twofliips  only, 
attacked  the  five  Eiighlh  velfels,  all  of  which  he  took, 
and  brought  their  ciews  prifoners  to  Leith,  for  which 
he  was  nobly  rewarded  by  his  majelly. 

This  conduft  of  Wood  was   highly  refented    by   the 
kiug  of  England,  who  immediately    vowed  revenge. 


The  Scottifh    admiral's  (hips  had  been  fitted  out  for   Scotlard. 
commerce  as  well   as  war,  and  H.nry  commanded  his  '""Tso*' 
bert  fea-officer.  Sir    Stephen    Bull  to  intercept  him  on  sir  Stephen 
his  leturn  from  Flanders,  whether  he  had  gone  upon  a  Hull  fent 
commercial  voyage.     Wood   had   m    more  than  two  ^Rainft  the 
fhips  with  him:  the    Englifh  admir.il  hid  three;  and '''■'""'"'*''' 
tliofe  much  larger,  and  carrying  a  greater  weight  of """  * 
metal,  than    the    Scottifh  veffels.     The  Englifh  took 
their  flalion   at  the  ifland  of  May,  in  the  mouih  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth,   and,  hiving  come  unawares  upon  their 
enemies,  liied  two  guns  as  a  fignal  for  their  furrendcr- 
ing  themlelvc;.     The  Scottifh  ci.mminder  encouraged 
his  men  as  well  as  he  could  ;  and  finding  them  determi- 
ned to  ftand  by  him  to  the  laft,  began  the  engagement 
in  fight  of  numberlefs  fpeftators  who  appeared  on  both 
fides  of  the  frith.     The   fight   continued  all  that  cay, 
and  was  renewed  with  redoubled  fury  in  the   morning ; 
but,  in  the    mem  time,  the  ebb-tide  and  a  fouth  wind 
had  carried   both  fquadrons  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tay. 
Here  the  Englifh  fought  under  great  difaJvantages,  by 
reafonofthe  fand-banks  ;  and   before    they  could  get 
clear  of  them,  all  the  three  were  obliged  to  fubmit    to        -,, 
the  Scots,  who  carried  them  to  Dundee.     Wood  treat-  3ot'i»t3- 
ed  his  prifoners  with  greiit  humanity  ;  and  having  after-  •"="  ^'^fe 
wards  prefented  them  to  King  James,  the  latter  difmif-  ^!  *"' 
fed  them  not  only  without  ranfom,  but  with  prefents  to      ' '" 
the  officers  and  crews,  and  a  letter  to    King   Henry. 
To  this   Henry  returned  a  polite  anfwer,  a  truce  was 
concluded,  and  all  differences  for  the  prefent  were  ac- 
commodated. 

James  all  tlirs  time  had  continued  to  difplay  fuch 
moderation  in  his  government,  and  appeared  to  have 
the  advantage  of  his  fubjeds  fo  much  at  heart,  that 
they  became  gradually  well  affefted  to  his  government, 
and  in  1490  all  parties  were  fully  reconciled.  We 
may  from  thence  date  the  commencement  of  tlie  reign 
of  James  IV. ;  and  the  next  year  the  happinefs  of  his 
kingdom  was  completed,  by  taking  off  the  pope's  in- 
terdidl,  and  giving  the  king  abfolution  for  tlie  hand  he 
had  in  his  father's  death. 

Tranquillity  being  thus  reflored,  the  negociationi 
concerning  the  king's  marriage  began  to  take  place, 
but  met  with  feveral  interruptions.  In  1493,  Henry 
VII.  propofed  a  match  between  tlie  king  of  Scotland 
and  his  coufin  the  princefs  Catharine.  James  was  too 
much  attached  to  France  to  be  fond  of  Englilh  connec- 
tions, and  probably  thought  this  match  below  his  dig- 
uity  ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  propofal  was  treated  ,^j 
with  contempt.  However,  notwithftanding  this  ill  fuc-  Mirri.->fe 
cefs,  Henry  m^de  another  offer  of  alliance  with  James  ;  treaty  with 
and,  in  1495,  propofed  a  marriage  betwixt  him  and  his  EnglauJ. 
eldeft  daughter  Margaret.  This  propKif.il  was  accept- 
ed :  but  the  match  fecms  not  Lo  have  been  at  all  agiee- 
ablc  to  J.imeo  ;  for,  at  the  very  time  in  which  he  was 
negociating  the  marriage,  he  not  only  proteded  Per- 
kin  Warbeck,  the  avowed  enemy  and  ptetender  to  the 
crown  of  Henry,  but  invaded  England  on  his  account. 
This  conduft  was  highly  relented  by  the  Englilh  par- 
liament;  but  Henry  himfclf  f.)rgave  even  tliis  grols  in- 
fult,  and  the  marriage  negociations  were  once  more  re- 
liimed.  Tlie  bride  was  no  more  than  ten  years  and 
(ix  months  old  ;  and  being  only  the  fourth  degree  of 
blood  from  James,  it  was  ntceffary  to  procure  a  dif- 
penfitiou  from  the  pope.  1  his  being  obtained,  a  trea- 
ty of  perpeiuiU  peace  Jwas  coccludeJ  between  the  twc 
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Sfotlaml.    nations,  on  tlie  iflofjuly  i  503,  being  the  fivft  th;it  Ir.id  yet  lie  found  agents  who  jullified  tliofe  proceedings,  in    Scotlsnd. 

'"'TT^'"^  ^^'^^'^  P"^'^'^''"'" '7'^>''^''''-'  ''"'^'^ '''^  P'^"''^  '^^■'^^"'^^^^"^P"  'liis  himc  manner  as   Eplon   and  Dudley    did    thofe  of  ^~'~''"*" 

A  i.irjJe-     ton,  concluded  between  Robert  I.  and  Edsvard  III.  Htnry,  under  the  fanaion  of  law.     At  Lift,  hewevtr, 

tu-.il  peace         One  of  the  great   ends  which  Henry  had  in  view  In  touched  with   the  fuiferings   of  his  fuljecfts,  he  oidcrcd 

v'ith  that     promoting  this  marriage,  was  to  detach  James  from  the  all  proi'ccutions  to  be  flopped.     He  even  went  farther : 

nation.        prench  intereii  :  no  founer,  therefore,  was  tke  treaty  for,  fc-nfible   of  the    detellation  into  which   his   faihcr- 

figned,  than  he  wrote  to   his   fen  in-law  to  this  pur-  in-law's  avarice  had  brought  himfelf  and  his  admlniltra- 

pofe  ;  who,  however,  politely   declined    to  break   with  tion,  he  ordereJ  the    m.inificrs  who  liad  advifed  him  to 

Maenifi-      his  ancient  ally.     On  the  16th  ef  June,  the  royal  bride  thofe  Ihameful  courfes  to  be  imprifoned  ;  and  feme  of 

ce'nce  of       fet  out  from  Richmond  in  Surry,  in  company  with  her  them,  who  probably  had  exceeded  their  ccmmiffion,  ac- 

thc-  royal     father,  who  gave  her  tl:e  convoy  as  far  as  CoUewefton,  tually  died  in  their  confinement.  356 

i.uiiiials.      jjjg  refidence  of  his  mother  the    countels  of  Richmond.        About  this  time,  James  applied  himfelf,  with  incre-  Applii:? 

After    pallino-   fome  days  there,  the  king  refigned  his  diblc  affiduity,  to  the  building  of  iliips ;  one  of  wliich,  the  ^■'"'ff."^"* 

daughter   to%he  care    of  the  earls   of  Surry  and  Ncr-  St  Michael,  is   fnppof'ed  to  have  been   the  largeft  then  "]^;]^^'^"'"*^ 

thumbcrland,  who    proceeded  with  her  to  the  borders  in  the  world  (m).     He  worked  with  his  own  hands  in 

of  Scotland.     Here   a    number  of  the    ccmpjny   were  bui'.iing  it;  and  it  is  plain,  from  Ms  conduel,  that  he 

permitted  to  take  their  leave  ;  but  thofe  who  remained  was  afpiring  to  be  a  maritime  power,  in  which   he  was 

Hill  made  a  royal  appearance.     At  Lamberton  church  encouraged  by  the  excellent   fcamen    which    Scotland 

they  wevc  met  by  James,  attended  by  a  numerous  train  then  pr<^daced.     The  firll  elfay  of  his  arms  by  fea  was 

of  his  nobility  and  oflicers  of  ftate.     From   Lamberton  in  favour  of  his  kinfman  John  king  of  Denmark.     This 

they    proceeded  to  Dalkeith,  and  next  day    to   Edin-  prince  was  brother    to  Margaret  queen  of  Scotland  ; 

burgh  ;  where  the  nuptials  were    celebrated  with  the  and  had    partly    been   called  to  the  throne  of  Sweden, 

greateft  fplendor.     On  this  occafion,  it  is  laid  that  the  and  partly  poffeffeil    It   by  force.     He  was  oppofed  by 

Scots  furpafled  all  their  guefts  In  extravagance  and  lux-  the  adminiftrator,  Sture,  whom   he   pardoned  after  he 

u:y  :   which  mull  have   been  owing  to  the  great  inter-  was  crowned.     Sture,  however,  renewing  his  rebellion, 

courfe  and  commerce    which    James  and  his  fubjefts  and  the  Norwegians   revolting  at  the  fame  time,  John 

maintained  with  foreign  courts  and  countries.  found   himfelt'  under  fuch    difficulties,  that  he  wjs  fcr- 

After  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  James  appears  ced  to   retnrn  to  Denmark  ;  but    he   left  his  queen  In 

355        to  have  enjoyed  a  tranquillity  unknown   almoft  to  ai.y  polfeflion  of  the  caltle  of  Stockholm,  which  fhe  bravely 

Janitsbc-    £,f  his  predecefiors  ;   and  began  to  make  a  confiderable  defended  agjlnlt   Sture  and   the  Swedes.     This  heroic 

'^^owtrful     figure  among  the  European  potentates.      But  the  mag-  princefs  became  a  great  favourite  with  James  ;  and  fe- 

monardi.     nfticence   of  his  court   and   embaffles,  his  liberality  to  veral  letters  that  pa!l"ed   between   them   are  ftill  extant. 

ilrangers  and  to   learned  men,  his  coftly  edifi.-es,  and.  The  king    of  Denmark,   next  to  the  French  monarch, 

above  all,  the  large   fums  belaid  out  in  lliip-building,  was  the  favourite    ally   of  James;  who,    eaily    in  hii 

had  now  brought  h.Im  into  &me  difficulties ;  and  he  fo  reign,  had  compromikd  fome  difll-rences  between  them. 

far  attended  to  the  advice  and  example  of  his  father-in-  It  hkewife  appears,  fn  m  the  hillories  of  the  north,  that 

law,  that  he  fupplied  his  neceffities  by    reviving  dor-  both  James  ar-.d  his  father  had  given  great  aQhlance  to 

mant  penal  laws,  particularly  with  regard  to  wardfliips  his  Danilh   majefty  in  reducing  the    Norw^cgians  ;  and 

nnd  old  titles  of  ell.ites,  by  which  he  railed  large  fums.  he  refolved  to    become  a  party   in  the  war  againft  the 

Though  he  did  this  without  affenibling  his  pailiament,  Swedes,  and   the   Lubeckers  v.ho  affifled   them,  if  the 

former 


(m)  Of  this  Ihip  we  have  the  following  accornt  by  Lindfay  of  Pitfcottlc.  "  In  the  f^me  year,  the  king  of 
Scotland  bigged  a  great  llilp,  called  the  Greci  M'ichne!,  which  was  the  greateft  ihip,  and  of  moft  llrength,  that 
ever  failed  m  Enu'land  or  France.  For  this  ihip  was  of  fo  great  fialure,  and  took  fo  much  tim.ber,  that,^ 
except  Falkland  ilie  wafted  all  the  woods  in  File,  which  was  oak-wood,  by  all  timber  that  wis  gotten  ont  of 
Norway  ;  for  ihe  was  fo  llrong,  and  of  fo  great  length  and  breadth  (all  the  wrights  of  Scotland,  yea,  and 
Jiiany  other  ftrangers,  were  at  her  device,  by  the  king's  commandment,  who  wrought  very  bufily  in  hej  :  but 
it  was  a  year  and  day  ere  ihe  was  complete)  ;  to  wit,  fhe  was  twelve  fci  re  feet  of  length,  and  thirty- fix  foot 
within  the  fides.  She  was  ten  foot  thick  in  the  wall,  outted  jefts  of  oak  in  her  wall,  and  boards  en  erery  fide, 
fo  ftark  and  fo  th^ck,  that  no  cannon  could  go  through  her.  This  great  ihip  cumbered  Scotland  to  get  her 
to  the  iea.  From  that  time  that  Ihe  was  afloat  and  her  mafts  and  iails  complete,  with  tows  and  anchors 
effeiring  thereto,  ihe  was  counted  to  the  kin?  to  be  thirty  ihouland  pounds  of  cxpence?,  by  her  artillery, 
which  was  very  great  and  collly  to  the  king,  by  all  the  reft  of  her  orders,  to  wit,  ll.e  bare  many  cfinnons  fix 
on  eveiy  fide,  with  three  great  baliils,  two  behind  in  her  dock,  and  one  befue,  with  three  hundred  flwt  of 
imall  artlUeiy,  that  is  to  i^iv,  myand  and  battrct-falcon,  and  quarter-falcon,  flings,  peftelent  ftrpetens,  and 
double-does,  with  hagtor  and  culverint:.  cors-bows  and  hand-bows.  She  had  thiee  hundred  mariners  t.i  ful 
lier  ;  (he  had  fix  icore  of  gunners  to  ufe  her  aitillery  ;  a.id  had  a  thoufand  men  of  war,  by  l.cr  captain,  fiup- 
pers,  and  quarter  mailers. 

"  Wlion  this  ihip  paft  to  the  fca,  and  was  lying  in  the  road,  the  king  gart  flioot  a  cann-^n  at  her,  to  eliay  her 
if  fhe  was  wight ;  but  1  heard  iay,  it  deared  her  not,  and  did  lier  httle  ikalth.  And  If  any  man  beheve  that  this 
defcrlption  of  the  fliip  be  not  of  verity,  as  we  have  written,  let  him  pals  to  the  gate  of  Tilllbardin,  and  there, 
afore  the  fame,  ye  will  fee  the  length  and  breadth  of  her,  planted  with  hawthorn,  by  the  wright  that  h:lped  to 
make  her.  As  for  other  properties  ot  her.  Sir  Andrew  Wood  Is  my  author,  who  was  quarter-mafter  ol  her ; 
iUid  Robert  Bartyne,  who  was  mafter-flilpper." 
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j;otUn.l.  former  continued  in  their  revolt.  Previous  to  this,  he 
^"^^^"^"^^  jg;H  Jill  ambaiTador  to  offer  his  mediation  be* ween  John 
anil  his  fubjeifls.  The  mediation  was  accordingly  ac- 
cepted of,  and  the  negcciations  were  opjned  at  Cal- 
niar.  The  deputies  of  Sweden  not  attending,  John 
prevailed  with  th  ife  of  Denmark  and  N  irway  to  pro- 
nounce fentence  of  forfeiture  againft  Stare  and  all  his 
adherents.  In  the  mean  time,  the  fiegc  ofthecaftle 
of  Stockholm  was  fo  warmly  prelfed,  that  the  garrifon 
was  dimii.illicd  to  a  handful,  and  thofe  deditute  of  all 
kind  of  provifions  ;  fo  that  the  brave  queen  was  forced 
to  capitulate,  and  to  furrender  up  the  fortrefs,  on  con- 
dition that  Ihe  would  l)e  fulfered  to  depart  f:;r  Den- 
mark ;  but  the  capitulation  v/ai  p^rfidioufly  broken  by 
Siure,  and  fhc  was  confined  in  a  mon  iftery. 

It  was  on  this  occafion  that  James  refolved  to  em- 
ploy his  maritime  power.  He  WTote  a  letter,  concei- 
ved in  the  tlrongeft  terms,  to  the  archbilhop  of  Upfal, 
the  primate  of  Sv/eden,  exhorting  him  to  employ  all 
his  authority  in  favour  of  the  king  ;  and  another  letter 
to  the  Lubeckers,  threatening  to  declare  war  againft 
them  as  well  as  the  Swedes,  if  they  jointly  continued 
to  atlill  the  rebels.  According  to  Hollinflied,  James, 
in  confequence  of  king  John's  application,  gave  the 
command  of  an  r.rmy  of  10,000  men  to  the  earl  of 
Arr.m,  wiio  replaced  John  upon  his  throne.  Though 
this  docs  not  llridly  appear  to  be  truth,  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain, that,  had  it  not  been  for  James,  John  muft  have 
Ibr.k  under  the  weight  of  his  enemies.  Sture,  whofe 
arms  had  made  great  progreD,  hearing  that  a  confi- 
devable  armament  was  fitting  out  in  Scotland,  and  know- 
in  ^  that  James  hid  prevailed  with  the  French  king  to 
atlilt  John  likewife,  agreed  to  releafe  the  queen,  and  to 
conJui.'t  her  to  the  frontiers  of  Denmark ;  where  lie 
died.  By  this  time,  James's  armament,  which  was 
commanded  by  the  earl  of  Arran,  had  let  liill  ;  but  per- 
ceiving that  all  matters  were  adjufted  between  John  and 
the  Sivedes,  tlie  fliips  returned  fooner  than  J  imes  ex- 
pecled,  "which  (fays  he,  in  a  very  polite  letter  he 
wrote  to  the  queen  Upon  the  occalion)  they  durft  not 
have  done,  had  they  not  brought  me  an  account  that 
her  Danlh  majelly  was  in  perfefl  health  and  fafety." 
The  feverity  of  Jojin  having  occafioned  a  frefh  revolt, 
James  again  fent  a  Iquadron  to  his  airillance,  which  ap- 
peared before  Stockholm,  and  obliged  tlie  Lubeckers  to 
conclude  a  new  treaty. 

James,  having  thus  lionourably  difcharged  his  en- 
gagements with  his  uncle  the  king  of  Denmark,  turn- 
ed his  attention  towards  the  Fiemiriga  and  Hollanders, 
who  had  iniulted  his  flag,  on  account  of  the  alBltance 
he  had  afforded  the  duke  of  Giieldres,  as  well  as  from 
motives  of  rapacioufcefs,  which  dirtinguifhed  thofe  tra- 
ileri,  who  arc  laid  not  only  to  have  plnnd;red  the  Scots 
Ihips,  but  to  have  thrown  their  crews  overboard  to 
conceal  tli;ir  viU.iny.  James  gave  the  command  of  a 
iquadron  to  Baiton  ;  who  put  10  fea,  and,  without  any 
ceremony,  treated  a'l  the  Dutch  and  Flemifh  traders 
who  fell  into  his  hands  as  pirates,  and  fent  their  heads 
in  hogdieads  to  James.  Soon  after.  Barton  returned  to 
Scotland,  and  brought  wilh  him  a  number  of  rich  pri/.;s, 
which  rendered  his  reputation  as  a  fe^man  famous  all 
over  Europe — Jam.s  was  then  fo  much  reipcded  upon 
the  continent,  that  we  know  of  no  refentmen:  fliown 
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cither  by  the  court  of  Spain,  whofe  fubjefls  ihofc  Ne-  SrotlanJ. 
iherlanders  v.cre,  or  of  any  other  power  \w  Europe,  for  '■~''^>''"'^<' 
this  vigorous  proceeding.  -jj 

The  peace  with  England  continued  all  the  time  of  i^^lIc  of 
Henry  VII.  nor  did  his   fon   Henry  VIII.  th -ugh  he  I"""-' 
had   not  tiie  fame  reafon    as    his  father  to  keep  well  ,""!'  '''"2' 
with  the  Scots,  for  fome  time  fhew  any  difpofition  to 
bre.ik  with  them.     A  breach,  however,  did   very  foou 
take  place,  which  was  never  afterwards  thoroughly  made 
up. 

About  30  years  before,  one    John  Barton  (a  reh- 
tlon,  probably,  to  the  famous   Barton)  commanded  a 
trading  velf.'l,  which  was  taken  by  two  Portuguefe  {(^a.- 
captaiiis  in  the  port  of  Sluys  ;  and  the  captain,  witli 
feveral  Scotchmen,  were  killed  in  endeavouring  to  de- 
fend their  property.     The  action  was  elleemed  coward- 
ly as  well  as  piratical,  becaufe  it  was  done  under  the 
proteftion  of  a   large  Portuguefe  fquadron.     Tiie  (hip 
and  the  remaining  part  of  th.e  crew,  with  the  cargo, 
were  carried  to  Poitugal,  ftom  whence  no  ledrefs  could 
be  obtained  ;  and  James  III.  granted  letters  of  marqus 
to  John  and  Robert  Bartons,  heirs   to  the   Barton  who 
had  been  murdered.     Upon  the  acceffion  of  James   IV. 
to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  the  letters   of  marque  were 
recalled,  .-.nd  a  friendly  correlpondence  was  entered  into 
between  James  and  his    Portuguefe  majslty.     No  re- 
drel"s,  however  was  to  be  had  from  the  latter  ;  and  Ro- 
bert Barton  being  made  a  prifoner,  and  his  lliip  a  prize, 
he  was   detained   in  Zealand,  till  J.imes    procured  his 
deliverance,  by  applying  in  his  favour  to  the  emperor 
Maximilian.     Sir    Andrew    Barton    took  part  in  the 
quarrel  and    h  iving  obtained  a  like  letter   of  marque, 
he  made  dreadful  depredations  on  the  Portuguefe  trade, 
and,  according  to  Englifh  authors,  he  plundered  many 
Englifh  fhips,  on   pretence   of  their    carrying    Portu. 
guefe  property,  and  made  the  navigation  of  the   nar- 
row feas  dangerous  to  Englilhmen.  The  court  of  Lon- 
don received  daily  complaints  of  Barton's  depredations ; 
but  Henry  being   at  this   time  very  averfe  to  a  quarrel 
with  James,  thel'e  complaints   being  heard  with  great 
coldncfs  at  this  council-lioard.     The  Cf\  of  Surry  had 
then  two  fons,  g.dlant   noblemen  ;  and  he  declared  to 
Henry's  face,  that   while  he   had  an  ellate  that  could 
furnirti  out  a  Ihip,  rr  a  fon  who   was  capable    of  com- 
manding one,  the  narrow   fcas  ihould  not   be  infeftcd. 
Henry  could   not  difcouragc  this  generous  offer  ;  and 
letteis  of  m  jrque  were  accordingly  granted  to  t!ie    twa 
you'ig    noblemen.  Sir  Th  )mas  and  Sir  Edward  How- 
ard.    The  prizes  that  Barton  had  taken  had  rendered 
his  iliips  immenfely  rich,  conlequently  they  were  heavy 
laden,  and  unfit  for  fitjhting  ;  while  we  may  eafdy  fup- 
pofb,  that  the  Ihips  of  the  Howards  were  clean,  and  of 
a   fuperior  force  in  every  lefpeifl  to  thole  of  lUrton. 
After  encountering  a  great  deal  of  foul  wcuhcr,  Sir 
Thomas  H  >ward  came  up   with  tl.e  Lyon,  which  was 
commanded  by  Sir  Andrew  Barton  in  pcrlbn  ;  and  Sir 
Edward  fell  ia  with  the  UnicoriK  Barton's  other  fhip. 
The  event  was  fuch  as    miglit  be  expefted  from  the 
inequality  of  the  match.  Sir  Andrew  Barton  was  killed, 
while  he  was   animating,  with  his  whii.le,  his  men  to 
hold  out    to  the  lall  ;   and   both  l!ie  Scotch  (bips  brinj 
taken,  were  canivd  in  tiiumpli  to  London,  with  ilicir 
crews  prifonc:s. 
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